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as  to  how  the  llax  crop  would  turn  out,  but  as 
pulling  time  drew  near  it  was  obvious  that 
heavy  day  soils  with  plenty  of  reserve  moisture 
below  gave  more  promise  of  both  weight  and 
quality  of  fibre.  The  belief  that  a cold  wet 
summer  suits  the  Irish  flax  crop  best  has  been 
shaken  by  the  mill  records  which  tliis  past 
season  show.  Fortunately  handling  of  the 
crop  after  being  retted  was  in  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  preceding  season  when  much  flax  on  the 
spread-field  was  injured  through  over-exposure. 
It  is  long  since  there  was  such  an  unfavourable 
season  for  handling  flax  as  1918  or  so  high  a 
proportion  of  poor  weak  ciuality  fibre  marketed. 
Growers  have  done  better  this  past  season,  and 
to  judge  from  the  lettings  of  land  in  the  lie  for 
the  crop,  the  acreage  in  1920  will  be  well  up  to 
last  year’s  if  not  above  it.  Graziers  on  the 
whole  had  a good  year,  and  cattle  paid  well  for 
their  summer  keep.  Flock  owners  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  sale  of  their  lambs,  and 
the  demand  for  fat  sheep  has  been  well  sus- 
tained throughout  the  back-end.  The  removal 
of  the  control  prices  from  wool  gave  owners  a 
more  equitable  market,  and  the  clip  brought  a 
considerably  higher  return  than  it  did  during 
the  war  years.  The  shortage  and  dearness  of 
cereals  and  mill-offals  was  a great  handicap  to 
pig  keepers,  and,  but  for  this,  the  numbers 
marketed  as  fat  would  have  been  much  higher. 
Breeders  were,  however,  not  dismayed,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a short  period,  young  pigs  figured  at 
a high  rate  all  through  the  season.  Poultry 
rearers  felt  the  same  pinch,  and  the  scarcity  of 
eggs  consequent  on  a contracted  and  expensive 
food  supply,  has  been  reflected  in  the  market 
rates.  The  falling  off  in  the  milk  supply  is 
another  instance  of  cause  and  effect,  though 
the  full  explanation  may  involve  several  other 
contributing  factors. 

Taken  all  over,  the  season  has  been  a profit- 
able one  for  farmers,  both  large  and  small.  If 
the  tillage  farmer  has  secured  a good  return 
for  his  care  and  enterprise,  so  has  the  grazier. 
Probably  the  small  holder,  -who,  with  his  family, 
did  most  of  the  labour,  without  any  outside 
help,  has  come  off  the  best  of  all,  more  especi- 
ally if  the  women-folk  pushed  the  poultry  side 
for  what  it  was  worth  and  took  full  advantage 
of  the  market  rates  for  eggs  and  table  poultry 
The  Irish  farming  industry  as  things  stand 
was  never  in  a healthier  qnd  more  vigorous 
condition,  and  if  only  the  disturbed  feelings 
which  a great  war  invariably  causes_  were  re- 
placed by  the  usual  calmness  and  quietness  of 
the  country,  the  future  promises  well.  It  is  in 
the  hope  that  our  readers  may  find  the  year 
just  entered  on  as  prosperous  as  that  just  left 
behind,  we  wish  them  all  the  good  fortune  to 
which  their  industry  and  energy  entitle  them. 


The  net  sales  of  “The  Farmers’  Gazette” 
exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all  other  Farm 
Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


NEW  YEAR  WEEK. 

The  present  week  marks  the  opening  of 
1920  : 1919  with  its  cares  and  anxieties 
is  a past  number.  The  season  which  has 
just  closed  was  on  the  whole  not  an  unfavour- 
able one  to  Irish  farmers.  The  period  prior  to 
and  during  seeding  time  put  no  drag  on  get- 
ting through  with  field  work,  and  most  crops 
were  got  in  more  expeditiously  and  satisfac- 
torily than  usual.  The  dryness  of  May  made 
it  difficult  to  get  turnips  to  strike,  and  the 
severity  of  fly  attack  in  addition  caused  much 
re-sowing  necessary.  Hay,  if  somewhat  light 
owing  to  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  early 
June,  was  easy  to  save,  and  the  quality  both  of 
first  crop  and  old  meadow  is  superior  this  year. 
As  the  summer  advanced,  the  heat  intensified, 
and,  with  little  or  no  rain  falling  for  many 
weeks,  there  was  apprehension  of  small  yields. 
This  was  especially  so  in  the  case  of  potatoes  : 
the  crops,  however,  ripened  off  excellently,  and, 
if  somewhat  beneath  an  average  yield,  tubers 
^are  of  excellent  quality.  From  the  nature  of 
rthe  summer,  the  cereal  crops  were  in  many 
situations  unusually  light  in  straw,  though 
>fcields  at  threshing  time  disclosed  that  the  grain 
atew  weight  well  and  that  the  samples  were 
' plump  and  well  filled.  Growers  were  diffident 


Feeding-Stuffs. 

ONE  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
home  agriculture  during  the  war  was 
the  scant  supply  of  feeding-stuffs  avail- 
able. This  hampered  meat  production  enor- 
mously, and  was  a primary  cause  in  putting  up 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  When  the  supply 
of  cakes  and  meal  were  found  to  be  so  low, 
the  discovery  naturally  invited  inquiry  as  to 
how  this  condition  arose,  and  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  ^Even 
now,  after  fourteen  months  from  the  war’s  ter- 
mination, there  is  little  sign  yet  of  feedirig- 
stuffs  becoming  materially  cheaper,  which  in- 
dicates that  supplies  are  still  restricted.  No 
doubt,  the  lack  of  shipping  may  largely  ac- 
count for  this;  but  when  more  carrying 
steamers  are  available,  as  most  certainly  will  be 
the  case  at  the  present  rate  of  building,  a nor- 
mal return  to  the  bulk  of  cake_  imported  from 
India  and  Egypt  and  of  maize  and  linseed 
from  Argentina  and  the  States,  may  be  ex- 
pected. These  are,  however,  imports  of  one 
class,  and  a most  necessary  adjunct  they  are 
to  the  stock-keeping  industry  of  these  coun- 
tries. There  are  other  imports  which  call  for 
examination,  as  there  are  also  exports.  We 
refer  to  the  wide  range  of  mill-offals,  which 
includes  bran,  pollards,  middlings,  etc.  These 
are  the  bye-products  in  the  preparation  of 
flour  from  wheat.  How  can  the  import  of 
these  be  increased,  and  were  the  quantities 
exported  in  pre-war  years  justified  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  requirements  of  home  stock- 


owners?  One  suggestion  made  is  that  some 
efforts  should  he  directed  towards  reducing  the 
quantity  of  flour  which  is  imported  as  such,  and 
to  increase  the  requisite  supply  imported  as 
wheat.  'J'liis  would  afford  more  work  to  Iioinc 
millers,  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  supply 
of  mill  offals  available  for  feeders  here.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  returns  up  till  tlie  end  of 
November  last  year  the  imports  of  wheat  into 
Ireland  aggregated  102,967  tons,  as  against 
81,514  tons  of  flour.  During  November,  ex- 
cept some  3,000  odd  tons  which  were  imported 
directly  from  America  and  Canada,  the  flour 
import  was  all  direct  from  across-Channel, 
whereas  in  the  same  month,  out  of  the  total 
wheat  import  of  28,051  tons,  27,082  tons  came 
direct  from  abroad.  These  are  facts  and 
figures  which  well  deserve  scrutiny  and  atten- 
tion from  Irish  farmers,  and  may  lead  to  some 
action  being  taken  to  push  the  pendulum  more 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  a larger  import  of 
whole  wheat.  The  demand  for  our  food-stuffs 
in  milled  form  might  well  be  modified;  were 
this  so,  a corresponding  increase  in  the  offals 
which  are  so  indispensable  for  dairying,  and 
for  pig  and  poultry  feed,  would  certainly 
follow. 

In  the  matter  of  the  export  of  offals  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  surely  satisfactory 
for  Irish  farmers  to  know  that  cross-Channel 
farmers  are  urging  strongly  the  policy  of  per- 
mitting no  offals  to  be  shipped  abroad  until 
home  requirements  have  been  fully  met. 
According  to  the  monthly  statistical  statement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
imports  of  maize  into  Ireland  up  till  the  end 
of  November  was  96,716  tons,  feeding  cakes 
34,323  tons,  feeding  meals  61,237  tons,  bran 
and  pollard  13,489  tons,  and  other  grain  offals 
6,130  tons.  It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the 
total  export  of  grain  offals  from  Ireland 
within  the  same  period  amounted  to  only  7,103 
tons.  These  are  figures  which  well  deserve 
the  close  attention  of  Irish  farmers.  Any 
means  that  can  be  devised  to  increase  our  in- 
side production  of  offals,  and  that  would  en- 
sure a larger  supply  from  across-Channel, 
would  be  a great  boon  to  stock-keepers.  The 
steps  taken  across-Channel  to  keep  a closer 
restraint  on  the  export  of  offals  mean  much 
on  this  side,  and  on  their  success  will  depend 
the  possibilities  of  a material  increase  in  the 
volume  of  Irish  meal  production. 


Up-to-date  Machinery. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  know,  as  a correspon- 
dent informs  us  in  last  week’s  issue,  that 
there  is  a machine  of  Canadian  and 
American  manufacture  known  as  a “ fanning 
mill,”  which  is  capable  of  taking  oats  out  of 
wheat.  Our  original  querist  was  anxious  to 
learn  of  a machine  which  could  separate  oats 
from  barley,  but  it  would  appear  from  investi- 
gation of  trade  catalogues  and  inquiry  from 
other  sources  that  implement  firms  on  this  side 
have  nothing  capable  of  doing  the  minute 
separation  of  the  different  cereals.  It  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  and  no  one  recognizes  it  more  fully 
than  we  do,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  agricultural  engineers  has  re- 
sponded fully  to  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
clamouring  for  labour-saving  devices  of  every 
kind.  While  this  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  machine  used  in  Dakota  or  Alberta  could 
be  profitably  employed  here.  Demand  creates 
its  own  supply,  and  Implement  firms  on  this 
side  are  as  keen  as  their  American  competitors 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  home  agricul- 
turists. Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  vary, 
and  these  affect  methods  of  seeding  as  well  as 
of  harvesting  crops  ; in  addition,  the  labour 
supply,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  measures  the 
need  of  handling  crops  to  the  cheapest  extent 
possible.  Farmers  in  these  countries  are  little 
likely  to  ask  for  a horse-drawn  machine  which 
will  reap,  thresh  and  deliver  the  bagged  grain 
at  one  operation.  The  line  of  progress  is  in- 
dubitably towards  newer  and  more  efficient 
machinery,  l^it  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  rushes. 
There  have  been  iuore  crank  machines  made 
in  these  countries,  only  to  be  tried  and  after- 
wards scrapped,  than  there  have  been  service- 
able machines  produced  which  persist  and  haye 
gone  on  by  improvement  from  efficiency  to  still 
more  efficiency.  The  [lay  of  the  milk  separ- 
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ator,  the  potato-dig-ger  and  the  self-delivery 
binder  is  fully  come  ; that  of  the  flax-pulling 
machine  is  not  yet.  The  standard  of  a coun- 
try’s farming  after  all  is  not  to  be  judged  so 
much  by  the  machinery  which  can  supersede 
manual  labour  at  every  turn  as  Ity  the  efficiency 
of  the  machinery-  used  in  cultivating  for  sow- 
ing and  handling  crops  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  three  factors  of  soil,  climate  and  labour 
will  allow. 


Poultry  Shows. 

WITH  the  charge  made  by  a Co.  Kil- 
dare correspondent  last  week  against 
the  R.D.S.  of  neglecting  the  poultry  in- 
dustry, we  cannot  fully  agree.  We  think  he 
has  much  overstated  his  case,  and  the  fact  that 
a show  of  poultry  has  been  arranged  for  in 
connection  with  the  fat  stock  fixture  next 
winter  is  evidence  that  the  Society  has  not 
overlooked  the  value  of  the  poultry  industry. 
This  industry  has  not,  however,  been  fostered 
by  shows  alone;  the  latter,  it  is  true,  are  de- 
.signed  to  encourage  poultry-keepers  to  pro- 
duce better  and  more  typical  specimens  of  the 
different  laying  and  table  breeds;  if  they  are, 
they  are  also  the  origin  of  the  fanciers  who, 
as  they  have  done  with  so  many  breeds  of 
dogs,  have  worked,  not  for  useful  improve- 
ment, but  for  whimsical  exaggeration.  It  is 
true  that  keepers  of  pure  flocks  are  essential 
to  supply  both  eggs  and  birds  for  grading  the 
quality  of  the  poultry  kept  on  farms.  This  is 
not  all,  however;  much  of  the  increased 
revenue  from  Irish  poultry -keeping  is  due  to 
the  work  done  by  the  instructresses  employed 
by  the  county  committees  and  the  station  sys- 
tem of  distributing  settings  of  the  various 
breeds  at  nominal  rates.  There  is  no  need  to 
emphasize  the  value  to  this  country  of  the  re- 
turn from  pigs  and  poultry  in  comparison  with 
that  from  horses.  But  let  us  have  some  per- 
spective, and  not  see  one  thing  and  fail  to  see 
the  other.  There  is  scope  for  advancement, 
and  lots  of  it,  on  all  lines,  and  the  policy  as 
devised  all  tends,  or  should  tend,  in  the  same 
direction.  The  broader  and  firmer  the  lines 
can  be  laid  to  assert  the  worth  and  the  many- 
sidedness  which  this  country  possesses  in  pro- 
ducing such  things  as  meat,  grain,  butter  and 
fla.x,  the  more  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a cross-Channel  trade,  and 
beyond  this,  perhaps,  a Continental  trade  when 
conditions  allow.  In  past  years  the  inflow  has 
been  from  other  countries,  and  these  will  be 
as  keen  to  find  the  best  market  as  ever,  again, 
when  conditions  allow.  It  is  urged  as  a 
national  failing  that  we,  in  this  country,  have 
not  the  commercial  instinct.  It  is  a reproach 
we  should  take  to  heart  seriously.  In  supply- 
ing British  marketing  centres  with  bacon, 
butter,  and  eggs  alone,  there  are  greater  pos- 
sibilities than  ever  ahead  if  our  people  have 
only  the  sense  to  grasp  these  and  to  organise 
accordingly. 
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CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  PAST  YEAR. 


WEATHER. 

The  weather  of  the  past  year  has  been  very 
remarkable  for  its  long  spells  of  drought, 
with  what  are  called  heat  waves. 
January,  however,  was,  on  the  whole,  a mild 
month,  with  a good  deal  of  rain,  which  fell  in 
the  home  counties  on  19  days,  with  snow  on  two 
others.  Not  much  frost  in  the  early  part,  but 
becoming  more  severe  towards  the  end.  The 
first  half  of  February  was  frosty  and  very  cold, 
with  some  snow;  afterwards,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  days,  it  was  fine  till  the  end. 
It  was  not  a good  month  for  land  work.  Dur- 
ing March  rain  fell  on  twelve  days,  and  on  the 
29th  there  was  a deep  snow,  but  only  two  or 
three  frosty  mornings  at  the  end.  There  was 
little  opportunity  for  planting  early  barley, 
and  work  got  behind.  With  eighteen  fine  days, 
April  was  slightly  more  favourable,  but  on  the 
27th  there  was  a deep  snow,  and  the  month 
closed  wet,  cold,  and  winterly,  and  the  work 
was  not  caught  up.  On  the  2nd  May  it  was  wet 
most  of  the  day,  but  drought  then  set  in  and 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  month,  with 
several  very  warm  days.  The  fine  weather  con- 
tinued till  June  18th,  when  the  drought  was 
broken  by  a good  day’s  rain  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  of  England  and  the  Midland  counties, 
but  there  was  no  general  rain,  and,  taking  the 
country  generally,  it  was  quite  insufficient. 
The  result  was  that  the  hay  crop  was  ruined, 
there  not  being  more  than  half  a crop  in  many 
places,  which,  however,  was  well  secured. 
July  brought  a change,  with  rain  on  13  days, 
and  on  several  days  it  was  wet  and  cold.  There 
was  a remarkable  absence  of  thunderstorms. 
August  was  a fine  warm  month,  favourable  for 
the  harvest ; it  only  rained  on  six  days.  In 
September  there  were  twenty-three  fine  days, 
with  considerable  heat.  In  fact,  there  was 
another  heat  wave,  and  rain  was  badly  wanted. 
October  was  also  fine.  Rain  only  fell  on  seven 
days.  There  were  some  morning  frosts  and 
foggy  days.  November  was  changeable,  with 
frequent  frosts,  and  rain  on  nineteen  days.  It 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  autumn,  and  much 
cultivation  was  done.  The  autumn  planting 
season  was  remarkable,  but  almost  too  dry  for 
a perfect  seed-bed  for  wheat. 

CROPS. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  grown  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1919  was  2,222,160,  of  which  146,770 
was  spring  sown.  This  was  a decrease  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1918  of  335,000  acres,  but  it 
still  remains  the  largest,  with  that  exception, 
since  1891.  It  is  proverbial  that  wheat  thrives 
best  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  seldom  suffers 
from  drought,  and  so  it  was  not  surprising  that 
it  should  be  the  crop  of  the  season  this  year.  It 
was  very  fine  in  quality  and  weighs  well.  It 
is  estimated  to  yield  28.7  bus.  per  acre,  but 
that  will  probably  be  rather  largely  exceeded. 
Barley,  the  sowing  time  for  which  was  by  no 
means  favourable,  showed  a small  increase  in 
acreage,  was  estimated  at  the  low  yield  of  29 
bus.  per  acre  against  an  average  for  ten  years 
of  31.9  bus.  and  32.4  bus.  grown  last  year. 
The  crop  suffered  greatly  from  drought  and 
was  verv  short  in  the  straw.  The  price,  how- 
ever, fully  makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  precedent  for  present  rates ; good 
samples  fetching  125s.  per  400  lbs.,  with  all 
qualities  averaging  106.  It  will,  therefore,  be- 
about  the  most  profitable  crop  this  year,  the  de- 
mand being  very  keen  both  for  malting  and  dis- 
tilling. Oats  have  fallen  considerably  in 
acreage,  onlv  2.562,970  being  sown,  being  a re- 
duction of  217,090  acres,  or  7.8  per  cent.  The 
estimated  yield  is  also  low,  it  being  11,383,000 
qrs.,  which  works  out  at  35.5  bus.  per  acre 
against  an  average  of  39.4  bus.  The  winter 
variety  was  by  far  the  best.  Beans  were  sown 
in  854,000  acres,  and  are  estimated  to  yield 

24.9  bus.  against  an  average  of  27.6.  Peas  did 
much  better.  The  total  acreage  was  441,000. 
Estimates  yield  26.7  bus.  against  a ten  years’ 


average  of  24.8  bus.  The  hay  crop  shows  a 
diminished  area  and  yield.  Seed  hay,  1,770,000 
tons,  and  meadow  hay,  3,425,000  tons,  against 

2.098.000  and  4,688,000  tons  in  1918.  Estimated 
yield.  23.9  cwt.  per  acre  of  seed  hay  and  16.4 
cwt.  of  meadow.  The  average  of  seed  hay  is 

28.9  cwt.  per  acre  and  of  meadow  hay  22.3. 
Turnips  and  swedes  were  planted  on  983,030 
acres,  which  exceeds  the  1918  crop  by  72,210 
acres,  or  7.9  per  cent.  Mangolds  decreased  by 
5,610  acres,  or  1.4  per  cent.  Lucerne  again  de- 
creased by  1,300  acres.  Hops  were  grown  on 

194.000  acreSj  an  increase  of  64,000,  and  are 
estimated  to  yield  11.6  cwt.  per  acre  against 
8.3  cwt.  in  1918,  and  exceeding  the  average  by 
2 cwt. 

LIVE  STOCK  STATISTICS. 

The  preliminary  returns  issued  September 
20th  gives  the  number  of  horses  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  as  814,160,  a decrease  from 
the  figures  of  1918  of  8,258,  or  1 per  cent.  ; un- 
broken horses  at  230,840,  against  227,560,  or  an 
increase  of  1.4  per  cent.  ; and  “ other  ” horses, 

257.810,  against  225,770.  The  total  of  horses 
of  all  descriptions  kept  on  the  farm  was 

1.386.810,  an  increase  of  10,980,  or  .08  per  cent. 
This,  when  've  consider  the  greatly  increased 
use  of  motor  power,  is  satisfactory  as  indicat- 
ing so  much  greater  strength  on  the  part  of  far- 
mers for  dealing  with  work  on  the  farm,  which 
means  much  for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

There  is  a small  decrease  in  the  total  of  cr*'-’" 
of  just  6,000  as  compared  with  1918,  or  a dec 
of  01  per  cent.  Cows  in  milk  show  an  incre 
of  85,000,  or  41  per  cent.  The  total  numbe. 
1,943,660,  which  is  the  largest  on  record,  but 
cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  show  a 
material  decline,  and  number  only  2,554,000, 
or  less  by  25,000  than  in  1918.  The  total  of  all 
cattle  is  6,194,500,  a decrease  of  5.900,  or  01  per- 
cent. Considering  the  great  call  on  the  cattle 
of  the  country  and  the  shortage  of  feeding 
stuffs,  these  numbers  are  not  unsatisfactory. 

When  we  turn  to  sheep,  however,  we  find  the 
census  depressing,  and  without  redeeming  fea- 
tures. Ewes  kept  for  breeding  have  decreased 
by  722,840,  or  no  less  than  11.1  per  cent.  Other 
sheep,  one  year  and  above,  partly  compensate 
the  loss,  and  show  an  increase  of  406.910,  or 

12.9  per  cent.  Under  one  year  have  decreased  i 
by  1,351,000,  or  15.2  per  cent.  Total  sheep  of 
ail  ages,  15.123.220,  or  8.2  per  cent.  Pigs  are- 
now  1,799,560,  showing  an  increase  of  102,490,. 
or  6 per  cent.  Sows  for  breeding  have  de- 
creased by  37,690,  or  13  per  cent.  Meanwhile 
there  is  too  little  pork  in  Smithfield  market  to 
call  for  quotation.  There  can  scarcely  be  any 
improvement  in  our  pig  population  tili  feeding 
stuffs  are  cheaper. 

PRICES. 

Another  year  has  passed  and  still  prices  are 
controlled  by  Government.  The  market  price 
of  wheat  under  the  Corn  Returns  .\ct,  1882. 
have  been  singularly  even,  and  have  varied 
between  71s.  and  74s.  per  480  lbs.  the  whole 
year.  Barley  was  between  62s.  and  70s.  per 
400  lbs.  till  .August,  when  it  began  to  rise,  and 
continued  to  advance  in  price  till  the  average 
in  the  end  of  November  was  107s.  6d.  for  all 
qualities.  Oats  have  long  stood  at  just  under 
60s.  per  312  lbs.,  sinking  to  49s.  8d.  in  July. 

During  most  of  the  year  the  prices  for  cattle 
remained  unchanged,  but  the  Food  Department, 
becoming  alarmed  lest  the  shortage  of  cattle 
food  should  virtually  prevent  any  feeding  of 
winter  beef,  they  have  raised  the  maximum 
price  to  82s.  per  live  cwt.  for  first  grade  and  a 
possible  extra  price  for  super-grad,e. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  nominal  price  of 
sheep  or  lambs  till  November,  which  remained 
at  14Jd.  per  lb.  dead  weight  all  the  summer  for 
all  qualities.  It  was  then  raised  Jd.  per  lb., 
and  in  December  to  15d.  The  prices  of  skins 
was  so  high,  however,  and  “ extras  ” were  paid 

Continued  on  page  9, 
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January  3,  1920. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

WB  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as  poseible 
to  refrain  from  lookinR  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address:  FasmuRs' Gazette.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin, 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
securely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Write  the  querist's  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
each  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith.  

AGRICULTURE. 

Valuing  Crop  (H.  W.,  Queen’s  Co.)— It  would  be  im- 
possible to  assess  a value  per  Irish  acre  for  the 
different  crops  you  mention,  for  many  reasons, 
and  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  rape  gives  little 
help.  It  is  obvious  the  end  of  the  year  is  the 
most  suitable  time  to  take  an  account  of  the 
year’s  working,  and,  if  it  is  made  at  any  other 
time,  there  are  such  difBcultiee  as  you  have  met 
with  to  be  got  over. 

Ration  for  Dairy  Cows  (Irishman,  Co.  Down)— (1)  Eaw 
cut  potatoes  and  crushed  oats,  with  boiling  water 
poured  over  them  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night, 
make,  when  a little  light  gruel  is  added  in  the 
morning  and  the  whole  brought  to  a soft  sloppery 
state,  a good  ration  for  dairy  cows  in  the 
winter  season.  In  reference  to  your  second  query, 
there  is  no  control,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  coming 
season  on  superphosphate,  slag,  or  the  potash 
manures ; a price  arranged  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  producing  companies  has  been 
agreed  upon  for  the  sale  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Fattening  of  Hoggets  (Ignoramus,  Co.  Galway)— With 
good  grazing  and  an  allowance  of  1 lb.  of  crushed 
oats  per  day,  given  in  two  feeds— morning  and 
evening — your  hoggets  should  readily  come  to 
butchering  condition  by  March.  There  is  not 
an  essential  need  for  roots,  but,  if  you  can  get  an 
occasional  load  and  spread  them  in  the  pasture, 
the  hoggets  can  take  them  at  their  fancy.  It  is 
not  usual  to  give  the  quantity  of  roots  desirable 
to  feed  per  day;  the  ordinary  practice  is  to  scatter 
the  roots  and  allow  the  sheep  to  consume  them  at 
their  fancy;  when  finished,  another  supply  can  be 
allowed  to  them. 

Export  of  Potatoes  (G.  J.  O.,  Co.  Cork)— We  fear  it  is 
much  too  late  for  yon  to  think  of  exporting  pota- 
toes now,  as  the  licence  should  have  been  applied 
for  long  before  this.  However,  you  can  reassure 
yourself  by  making  application  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  give 
you  names  of  cross-Channel  firms  who  may  take 
consignments.  This  is  a matter  largely  for  indi- 
vidual inquiry,  and  as  a suggestion  we  would  ad- 
vise you  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
English  agricultural  papers  stating  the  probable 
quantity  on  stock  for  sale  and  the  variety.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  insurance  company  which  will 
insure  potatoes  against  being  received  sound  on 
delivery. 

Manuring  for  Different  Crops  (Kan,  Co.  Antrim)- We 
shall  deal  with  your  two  queries  together.  To 
the  loam  in  rather  poor  heart,  off  which  you  pur- 
pose taking  a second  hay  crop,  you  might  give  a 
dressing  of  3 cwts.  potassic  superphosphate  and 
i cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre ; to  the  land 
in  fair  condition  for  flax  an  application  of  4 to 
5 cwts.  of  kainit  or  1 to  li  cwt.  muriate  of  potash 
should  repay  itself  in  yield  and  quality  of  fibre. 
For  the  oat  crop  on  boggy  soils  3 to  4 cwts.  basic 
slag  and  1 cwt.  kainit  per  acre  would  be  suitable, 
and  for  potatoes  on  the  same  soil,  with  a light 
yard  manure  dressing,  a similar  dressing  would 
serve.  On  the  other  soil  which  is  in  poor  condition 
the  following  allowances  should  prove  effecMve  in 
increasing  yields  and  at  the  same  time  bringing 
the  land  into  better  heart ; — For  potatoes,  with 
farmyard  manure,  3 to  4 cwts.  superphosphate  and 
1 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre ; for  the  tur- 
nips, also  grown  on  farmyard  manure,  you  could 
reduce  the  proportion  of  sulphate  somewhat,  so 
as  to  keep  down  cost.  For  turnips  on  artificials 
alone  you  might  try  slag  as  the  source  of  phos- 
phates and  apply  7 to  8 cwts.  per  acre  broadcasted 
and  worked  into  the  soil  when  making  ready.  A 
' slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  sown  along  the 
..  crests  of  the  drills  when  they  are  being  opened 
would  be  advisable  in  case  the  period  after  sowing 
turned  out  dry,  and  the  young  plants  need  a 
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^ stimulant  to  push  llism  into  stroug  growtii.  A 
similar  di-easlng  to  that  racommsiidod  foi'  the  pota- 
08S  and  tni'nips  grown  with  farmyard  itianuru 
would  serve.  Knowing  I lie  liigh  cost  of  artilloials 
at  present,  wo  liavo  kept  Ibis  in  mind  in  advising 
the  (luantites  mentioned.  A farmer  has  to  cut  liin 
coat,  etc.,  and  no  one  can  bo  more  liberal  to  land 
than  he  can  afford  to,  but  it  pays  him  well  to  bo 
as  liberal  as  lie  can. 

Top-dressing  for  Second-crop  Hay  (J.  A.  0.,  Co.  Dub- 
lin)-You  might  8ui(al)ly  give  it  a dressing  a.t  llio 
rate  of  4 ew'ts.  suporphospliato  and  1 cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  Irish  acre.  These  should  be  Ihorouglily 
mixed  togctlier  immediately  before  tliey  are  to  bo 
sown,  and  the  most  suitable  time  to  top-dress 
would  be  in  or  about  tlie  middle  of  March. 

Dressing  for  Oats  (J.  A.  C.,  Co.  Dublin)— You  miglit, 
with  advantage,  give  tlie  field  a dressing  of  6 cwts. 
elag  and  1 to  2 cwts.  kainit  per  Irisli  acre.  This 
should  serve  to  produce  a full  yield  of  fine  plumii 
grain,  wliich  will  ripen  evenly  and  timely. 

Keeping  Over  Superphosphate  (J.  A.  0.,  Co.  Dublin)— 
tJuperphospliate,  if  stored  in  bag's  on  a concrete 
floor,  should  keep  satisfactorily  from  now  till  seed- 
time. An  excess  of  acid  may  cause  a bag  here 
and  there  to  give  way,  but  this  will  not  cause  any 
loss,  nor  will  there  be  any  deterioration  in  quality 
it  the  shed  or  store  is  perfectly  dry.  We  question 
if  the  highest  grade  on  offer  is  up  to  the  percentage 
you  mention.  Inquiry  from  any  manure  firm  will 
assure  you  on  the  point. 

Liming  a Meadow  (Gerald,  Co.  Waterford)— As  you 
have  been  using  slag  to  top-dress  the  meadow  with, 
there  is  no  need  for  a very  liberal  dressing  of 
burnt-lime.  A slight  application  of  15  cwts,  or 
1 ton  to  the  statute  acre  will  be  adequate.  This 
will  serve  to  sweeten  the  herbage ; it  would  be  ad- 
visable not  to  neglect  giving  it  a further  phospha,te 
and  potash  dressing  when  the  regular  year  in  its 
turn  for  this  comes  round. 

Stocking  Land  for  Crazing  (J.  A.  C.,  Co.  Dublin)— It 
is  accounted  very  good  land  that  can  carry  a beast 
to  the  acre  during  the  grazing  season,  but  on 
average  land  three  head  of  cattle  of  the  age  you 
mention  to  every  five  acres  would  be  fair  stocking. 
It  is  not  usual  to  stock  land  up  to  anything  like 
its  grazing  capacity  until  the  grass  gets  a start 
in  March  or  April  and  the  pasture  has  time  to 
establish  itself.  Your  own  judgment  of  the  pas- 
ture and  appearance  of  the  cattle  will  show  the  fit 
time  to  sell.  You  may  have  to  reduce  the  number 
or  increase,  according  as  the  feeding  quality  of 
the  pasture,  which  may  be  largely  influenced  by 
how  the  season  turns  out. 

Turnips  for  Horse-feeding  (K.,  Co.  Clare)— There  is 
not  much  feeding  value  in  turnips  for  horses,  but, 
it  boiled  until  soft,  they  may  be  usefully  given 
once  daily  as  a mash  to  working  animals,  and  any 
small  grain  there  may  be  about  the  farm  shaken 
over  and  mixed  through  them.  An  occasional  root 
given  raw  is  relished  by  horses,  and  need  not  be 
pulped,  as  they  seem  to  enjoy  scooping  it.  Here 
are  some  remarks  on  the  subject  by  an  authority 
whom  we  consulted  since  writing  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, and  his  opinion  is  largely  in  agreement 
with  that  given  above; — ''Horses  occasionally 
relish  a few  roots  when  in  the  stable  on  dry  food. 
The  quantity  given  should  never  be  very  large 
owing  to  their  bulky  nature,  but  they  might  re- 
ceive 4 to  5 lbs.  a day,  or  possibly  twice  this 
quantity  once  or  twice  a week.  Carrots  are  usually 
considered  the  best  food  for  horses,  but  there  is 
really  very  little  difl'erence  between  carrots  and 
well-matured  mangels.  For  use  before  the  begin- 
ning of  February  probably  the  carrot  would  be 
the  better,  but  after  that  date  mangels  may  be 
given.  Swedes  are  also  quite  suitable  for  early 
use  when  carrots  are  not  available.  Generally 
the  roots  are  given  whole,  but  they  may  also  ^ 
put  through  a pulper  and  given  with  the  chaff. 
When  roots  are  fed  to  horses  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  place  of  any  more  concen- 
trated food,  because  the  amount  of  nutriment  sup- 
plied by  a few  pounds  of  roots  is  very  little  indeed, 
and  hardly  worth  considering.” 

Artificials  for  Crass  Land  (T.  S , Co.  Antrim)— Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  not  quite  so-  quick  in  its 
effect  as  nitrate  of  soda,  but  either  as  a source 
of  nitrogen  makes  a complete  dressing  for  gra^ 
land  when  applied  with  a phosphatic  and  potassic 
fertiliser.  There  is  not  much  point  in  the  objec- 
tion that  sulphate  does  not  afford  a continuity  of 
growth,  which  might  with  more  force  be  urged 
against  nitrate.  A valid  objection  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a nitrogenous  manure  singly  is  that  it  is 
apt  to  encourage  the  grasses  at  the  expense  of  the 


pay«  ilzelf  on  old  meadow  liy  tlie  cxtr.T,  yield  of  liay 
It  giv«».  and  many  tui'inei  - make  a inaciieq  -4 
giving  now  nioadoWH  or  ilrr.t  er<»ji  fi(;idH  also  a 
liglit  lii'cssing  in  late  I'etiruary  or  in  early  -Mi-i'di. 

Sale  ol  Oats  (Nortli  Tyrone,  (.'o,  Tyrone)  VYe  lanov 
tlie  sliglit  drop  is  only  leinporary,  and  tliat  the 
price  will  liardou  up  again  in  t wo  or  tliree  v.i-ek-; 
lor  lliis  reason  we  slionld  advise  yon  to  liolil  I'.f 
some  lime  yet.  Tlie  following  extract  ironi  a '.lark 
liane  report  of  la«t  week  ii  eneonragint;  . ” Oat 
arc  a rising  market,  and  cargoes  of  Argen'ioe 
crop  arc  being  secured  by  takers  of  rliort  iirofits 
at  is.  6(1.  aliove  wliat  tlicy  gave  lor  lliem  in  later 
November.  This  is  a sign  of  liow  tlie  wind  blows, 
and  suggests  to  English  and  Hcotcli  groweis  Oiat 
oats  will  be  no  difficult  article  to  sell  in  tiie  New 
Year.”  Reports  from  a nurnlier  of  Knglisli  niai- 
kets  indicate  that  tlie  demand  for  oats  lias  tiecn 
quiet  of  late,  but  is  now  showing  some  recovery. 

Stag  Dressing  (P.  J.  E.,  King’s  Co,)— Experiments  have 
sliown  that  a heavy  dressing  of  slag  apiilied  at  one 
time  has  a more  permanent  and  beneficial  elleet 
than  lighter  dressings  applied  at  intervals;  hence 
it  is  that  in  pre-war  times,  when  prices  of  all  ar- 
tificials were  much  lower  than  now,  as  heavy  ari 
application  as  10  cwts.  per  statute  acre  was  found 
to  repay  itself  by  its  beneficial  and  lastirig  eilects 
on  the  quality  of  the  pasture  for  years  alterwards. 
In  these  times  consideration  of  price  has  to  be 
taken  into  account,  but  we  would  suggest  that  6 t<3 
7 cwts.  per  Irish  acre  for  the  upland  lawn  ana 
an  additional  dressing  of  3 cwts.  to  the  moorish 
land  treated  last  year  would  be  a suitable  dressing 

Feeding  Barley  to  Stock  (R.  W.,  Co.  Cork)— Either  for 
calves  of  the  age  you  mention  or  for  lattenmg 
cattle  we  should  advise  you  to  have  the  barley 
crushed.  Grain  so  disintegrated  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  meal  is  easier  digested  by  calves 
and  assimilated  more  fully  by  aged  cattle.  *9^ 
young  calves  it  might  be  steeped  over-night  in 
boiling  water  and  fed  in  a sloppy  condition  with 
milk  to  young  calves.  For  aged  cattle  tied  up  in 
stalls  it  may  be  most  advantageously  given  m tue 
dry  state,  either  sprinkled  over  the  pulped  rixits  or 
fed  separately  after  the  roots  have  been  aisposed 
of.  An  allowance  of  2 to  3 lbs.  per  head  twme 
daily  at  morning  and  evening  feed  is  a suitable 
ration  to  start  with,  and,  if  cake  is 
addition,  this  may  he  increased  as  the  animals  get 
accustomed  to  the  feed.  . t.  • 

Barley  or  oats?  (Sugar-loaf,  Co.  Wicklow)— It  is  uard 
to  understand  the  reason  why,  on  such  rich  land, 
if  the  grass  seeds  were  properly  put  in,  that  tin  > 
failed  to  strike.  This  suggests  itself  troin  the  ex- 
cellent yield  of  oats  you  obtained,  and  ''e 
not  advise  you  to  break  up  the  4 acres,  unless  yo 
are  assured  or  have  grounds  for  believing  (uat 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  grasses  ancl  clovers  ap- 
pearing in  spring.  Many  a thin  sickly  plant  ... 
late  November  comes  away  strong  aim  ^-acious 
so  soon  as  spring  mildness 

eventually  results  in  an  excellent  yield  ol  hay  me 
next  season  and  fine  pasturage  aftei^ards--moie 

especially  if  a light  nitrogenous  arising  is  ap- 

nlied  in  late  February  or  early  March.  In  any 
Lse  we  should  not  enoourage  you  to  try 
which  does  best  on  the  light,  shaip  soile  ol  c,o. 
Wexford  if  you  have  to  take  another  giain  crop 
off  it  yon  cannot  do  better  than  follow  with  oats, 
which  should  again  yield  well  on  an  artificial 
dr^essing  of  2 to  3 cwts.  of  Potassic-snpei^h^ 
or  4 to  5 cwts.  basic  slag  and  1 cwt.  muiiate  oi 
potash  per  acre.  Barley  is  usually  sojm  at  the 
rat.e  of  20  to  22  stones  iier  Irisn  acre,  and  the 
yield  runs  from  10  to  15  barrels,  and  more  in  good 
seasons  There  is  need  to  remind  Yon  that  a 
barrel  of  oats  means  14  stones,  of  barley  16  stone^^, 
and  of  wheat  20  stones.  This  is  on  account  of  the 
dWerlncffn  the  bushel  in  t p: 

which  in  oats  rangM  from  39  lbs-  to  42  lbs  in  t p 
top  samples,  in  barley  from  54  lbs.  to  56  lbs.,  anu 
in  wheat  from  58  lbs.  to  60  lbs  and  °v^  . j 

lime  which  may  be  expected  from  this  wer^  si  p^ 

fii^rVoth^7ort^he^^^coCpU 

mmmmsm 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers* 


lion  Ol  a nurogenouB  ma.nurt5  la  lai«-l  xt  xo  should  only  get  vszn  J?or  lii«  uuxxxxix&  --  ---  •-  -- 

apt  to  encourage  the  grasses  at  the  expense  of  the  „ ijmeatone  he  used  4 tons  of  malting  coal,  which 

clovers.  Phosphates  and  potash  induce  a stronger  „ 

growth  of  the  latter,  hence  a complete  mixture  does  — ““  ““  ■“  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

best  on  light  grazing  land,  though  if  the  latter  is 
rich  in  itself  the  nitrogenous  fertiliser  may  be 
withheld.  It  is  immaterial  whether  you  use 
kainit  or  muriate  as  the  potash  manure,  but  as  j 
the  latter  eontaine  up  to  58  per  cent,  potash  as  Seeds  Imolements,  Of  any- 

against  the  12  to  124  per  cent,  in  kamit,  it  is  purch^ing  &ee^,  impiciuc  , j 

obvious  more  than  four  times  the  same  quantity  »»  f-hino  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  US  a line 
of  kainit  will  be  required  to  supply  the  equivalent  j;|i 
amount  of  potash  in  one  cwt.  of  kainit;  3 cwt.  of 
superpliosphate  and  1 to  IJ  cwt.  of  kainit  is  aj,^si 
satisfactory  dressing  for  permanent  grazing  l£ui(i,llia 
applied  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years.  Sul-||ffl  ITKINS  & 00..  LTD.,  Seed  Morehanta  CORK 

phate  of  ammonia  applied  in  early  spring  well  re-lnfJ<  « uw.,  oobu 


urN  purcnasiiig  octuo,  

thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
ave  you  money. 


I Bfl  i 


We  are  again  Manufacturing 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 


which  was  so  largely 
used  before  the  war, 
with  satisfactory  results 
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at  that  time  he  was  able  to  buy  at  from  18b.  6d, 
to  2£<s.  per  ton  (carriaue  included) ; in  eonaecjuenae 
he  reckoned  on  over  7 tons  of  burnt  lime  for  each 
ton  of  coal  used.  The  cost  of  quarrying  the  lime- 
stone he  put  at  something  over  2s.  4d.  per  ton,  and 
his  cliarge  then  was  10s,  per  ton  for  the  burnt 
lime,  delivered  at  the  quarry  to  farmers  who  sent 
carts  for  it.  If  these  figures  are  correct,  and  if 
8 barrels  of  burnt  lime  be  taken  to  go  to  the  ton, 
the  cost  of  raising  and  liurning  the  limeetono 
amounted  to  9d.  per  barrel  of  burnt  lime,  which 
when  sold  at  le.  3d.  per  barrel  left  a good  margin 
of  profit,  even  if  the  owner’s  return  for  superinten- 
dence, capital  invested,  and  outside  labour  charges 
are  allowed  for.  As  a result  of  higher  wages  and 
the  dearness  of  coal,  burnt  lime  is  at  present,  if 
we  mistake  not,  costing  somewhere  about  £2  and 
over  per  ton.  >So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
special  book  published  on  the  subject  of  lime- 
burning, but  we  will  make  inquiries  and  let  you 
know  later  where  you  may  get  details  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  charge  made  in  Dublin  here  to  persons 
who  require  lime  in  small  quantities  for  dressing 
gardens  with  or  other  purposes  was  before  the  war 
at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  stone.  The  present  retail 
price  in  the  country  districts  is  something  over 
2s.  per  cwt. 

Price  of  Slag  (T.  P.,  Co.  Monaghan)— So  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  no  control  operative  this  season 
on  the  pricee  of  slag  or  superphosphate,  but  ar- 
ranged prices  for  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  have  been  fixed  upon  with  importers  and 
producing  companies.  After  inquiry  made  some 
time  ago  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  quotations 
for  diflerent  grades,  the  explanation  given  by  the 
firm  approached  being  that  deliveries  from  the 
works  did  not  permit  of  it.  Under  the  circum- 
stances we  can  only  express  the  opinion  that  the 
prices  you  quote  for  the  28  per  cent.,  30  per  cent., 
aiid  34  per  cent,  appear  to  be  rather  high.  You 
might  assure  yourself  on  the  subject  by  consult- 
ing the  County  Agricultural  Instructor,  who  would 
also  advise  you  as  to  the  mea.ns  or  the  advisability 
of  getting  a sample  analysed.  A leaflet  has  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  English  Board  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  quality  of  basic  slag  which  is  in- 
tended to  enlighten  farmers  on  the  different  types 
at  present  on  the  market,  and  if  you  are  keen  to 
get  all  the  information  you  can  on  the  subject  you 
might  write  for  a copy  to  the  offices  of  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture,  4 Upper  Merrion 
Street,  Dublin. 

Dealing  In  Store  Pigs  (S.  M.,  Co.  Wexford)-If  times 
vvere  as  they  were  before  the  war,  you  might, 
situated  as  you  are  in  a heavy  breeding  county, 
develop  a trade  in  store  pigs,  botTi  across-Channel 
and  in  Dublin.  Under  existing  conditions,  we 
think  you  must  confine  yourself  to  the  present 
system  of  supplying  from  one  fair  the  demand  you 
anticipate  to  meet  in  another.  Dublin  market  is 
mostly  supplied  by  Wicklow  and  Kildare  feeders 
and  we  fancy  the  extra  freight  would  be  against 
you  m this  market.  This  should  not  discourage 
you,  however,  from  making  inquiries  from  firms  in 
the  trade  or  even  taking  a run  up  for  a Thursday 
market  and  investigating  possibilities  of  profit  on 
the  spot.  There  are  many  dealers  who  buy  store 
cattle  at  fairs  during  the  week  to  cull  and  sort 
out  to  put  through  the  ring  at  the  Dublin  store 
sales  each  week,  and,  besides  paying  freight  and 
expenses,  get  a good  turn  over  on  their  transaction. 
It  is  open  to  you  to  do  likewise  if  you  can  see 
your  way  to  manage  it,  though,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  store  pig  trade  is  limited  by  freight 
charges  and  local  supplies  much  more  so  than  the 
cattle  trade. 

Dublin  Crain  Merchants  (Parmer,  Co.  Waterford)— The 
following  are  amongst  the  leading  firms  in  Dub- 
lin who  purchase  oats  in  large  quantities ; — Messrs. 
Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield  House;  Denis 
Quinlisk,  53  Cuffe  Street;  Wm.  Cotter,  Corporation 
Market;  S.  Murtagh  and  Sons,  Abbey  Street;  J.  H. 
Hunter,  Ltd.,  Arran  Quay;  J.  P.  Pitzgerald  and 
Co.,  Smithfield;  Dodde  and  Sons,  Smithfield; 
McKeown  and  McKeown,  Smithfield;  E and  D 
Carton,  Smithfield,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  10  Burgh 
Quay.  While  giving  you  the  above  information 
you  might  note  that  we  do  not,  as  a rule,  use  our 
query  columns  for  purposes  of  buying  and  selling; 
this  is  the  purpose  of  our  advertising  pages. 

Seed  Testing  (S.  D.,  Co.  Wexford)— We  cannot  under- 
take to  test  your  oats.  A special  seed  testing 
station  has  been  started  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where  you  can  get  the  work  done  at  a 
small  cost.  If  you  apply  to  the  Department  Offices, 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  you  will  be  supplied 
with  a special  envelope  tor  forwarding  your  sample 
in,  and  will  also  be  given  full  particulars. 

Farm  Publications,  etc.  (G.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork)-A  list  of 
poultry  papers  was  given  in  these  columns  in  our 
last  issue,  which  please  see.  The  best  cookery 
books  we  know  are  those  compiled  by  Mrs.  Beeton 
and  known  as  '*  Beeton’s  Household  Cookery  Books.’’ 
There  are  various  editions,  costing  from  about  2s. 
to  10s.  per  copy,  and  you  can  obtain  through 
Messrs.  E.  Ponsonby,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  There 
IS  no  farm  paper  of  the  name  you  mention  pub- 
lished in  England ; the  best  medium  for  your  pur- 
pose would  be  " The  Parmer  and  Stockbreeder,” 

6 Essex  Street,  Strand,  London  (2d.  weekly). 

Labourers’  Cottages  (J.  K.  H.,  Co.  Cork)-Lands  can- 
not be  acquired  compulsorily  under  the  Labourers 
(Ireland)  A.cts  unless  they  immediately  adjoin  and 
are  accessible  from  a then  existing  public  road. 
The  scheme  must  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
amenity  of  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  lands 
proposed  to  be  taken,  and  the  lands  must  be 
selected  so  as  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  owner's 
property  as  little  as  possible.  Apart  from  the 
latter  jprovision,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing in  the  Acts  whereby  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  a small  holding  is  protected  solely  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  acquire 
any  part  of  it  because  of  its  limited  area. 

Continued  on  page  22, 


LETTERS  TO  THE  liDITOE, 


Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  miilions,  think.’ 

—ByroH. 


Correspondence  is  invited  on  all  current  agricul- 
tural questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted  each 
week  as  required  to  practical  communications  on 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspondents. 
Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  publisheo  as  the 
opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  insertion  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  editorial  concurrence  with  the  views  expressed. 
While  a nom  de  plume  may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is 
requested  that  all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only 


AGRICULTURAL  HOURS. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

Sir, — In  the  papers  of  the  9th  instant  it  was 
reported  that  the  conference  in  respect  of  the 
exclusion  of  agriculture  from  the  48  Hours  Bill 
had  again  broken  down  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  representatives  of  labour  and  of  the 
National  Farmers’  Union  to  admit  the  right 
of^  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
Welsh  Agricultural  Council,  or  of  the  Central 
Landowners’  Association  to  be  represented  at  it. 

I should  like  to  ask  the  representatives  of 
labour  a simple  question.  Do  they  recognise 
the  right  of  any  employers  whatever  to  say  how 
labour  shall  be  represented  ? If  they  do  not, 
what  right  have  they  got  to  say  how  the  em- 
ployers shall  be  represented?  To  the  N.F.U. 
of  course,  I would  direct  a very  different  argu- 
ment. I think  the  members  of  that  body  know 
with  what  sincere  respect  and  friendship  I re- 
gard the  tenant  farmers  of  England,  and  that  I 
have  on  every  occasion  stood  out  for  their  right 
to  be  consulted  in  every  matter  concerning  the 
welfare  of  agriculture.  The  N.F.U.,  as  I un- 
derstand, represent  about  one-sixth  of  the  agri- 
cultural holdings  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
are  consequently  entitled  to  a very  important 
position  in  any  negotiation  affecting  agriculture. 
But  what  is  the  justification  of  their  claim  ex- 
clusively to  represent  the  employers’  side  of  the 
question  in  the  matter  of  the  48  Hours  Bill  and 
what  will  be  the  effect  if  their  claim  is  admitted  ? 

I cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to  justify  this 
claim.  The  Welsh  Agricultural  Council  can 
speak  with  authority  for  Wales  in  all  matters 
concerning  agriculture  which  is  possessed  by 
no  other  body.  The  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture represents  a great  number  of  tenant  far- 
mers who  ai'e  not  members  of  the  N.F.U.  as 
well  as  many  who  are.  It  also  represents  many 
landowners  who  are  among  the  most  prominent 
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agriculturists  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  an 
older  organisation  than  the  N.F.U.,  and  has  be- 
hind it  a great  record  of  public  service  that  has 
left  its  mark  on  agricultural  politics  and  on  the 
legislation  of  Parliament.  In  nearly  forty 
years  of  political  life  I have  never  heard  of 
another  case  where  such  a body  was  denied  a 
locus  standi.  As  regards  the  agricultural  land- 
owners,  I have  already  pointed  out  in  the  Press 
that,  besides  being  the  direct  employers  of  many 
agricultural  labourers,  they  are  the  sole  em- 
ployers of  the  men  engaged  in  forestry,  and  by 
far  the  largest  employers  of  the  men  engaged  in 
horticulture,  both  of  which  classes  of  men  are 
included  within  the  definition  of  agriculture; 
and  that  they  employ  many  other  men  indirectly 
affected  by  the  settlement  of  this  question  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

If  this  claim  of  the  N.F.U.  is  good  for  ques- 
tions of  labour,  why  will  it  not  also  be  good  for 
every  other  question  affecting  agriculture  ? 
And  are  we  to  expect  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Government  will  be  informed  that  the  only 
bodies  to  be  consulted  on  any  agricultural  ques- 
tion are  the  N.F.U.  and  the  Labourers’  Unions, 
and  when  a locus  standi  will  be  altogether 
denied  to  the  landowner  who  has  found  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  capital  invested  in  agri- 
culture and  to  the  farmer  who  happens  to  belong 
to  a Chamber  of  Agriculture,  but  not  to  the 
N.F.U.  ? The  fact  is  that  this  claim  of  the 
N.F.U.  threatens  hopelessly  to  divide  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  and  that  just  at  the  most  criti- 
cal moment  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  and 
when  it  requires  its  whole  undivided  strength  to 
assert  its  legitimate  claims  against  other  and 
hostile  interests. 

I should  regard  it  as  absurd  and  disastrous 
if  anyone  suggested  to  me  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  could  be  safeguarded  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  N.F.U.,  but  are  my  friends 
of  the  N.F.U.  absolutely  sure  that  there  is  no 
one  interested  in  agriculture  outside  their  c 
ganisation  whose  experience  or  ability  or  kno\ 
ledge  is  worth  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  agricu 
ture,  or  who  will  be  a valuable  ally  and  a wise 
adviser  in  these  important  and  difficult  negotia- 
tions in  respect  of  the  48  Hours  Bill  ? I would 
respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  ask  them  to 
pause  before  they  finally  adopt  an  attitude  of 
exclusiveness,  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
hostility,  to  those  whose  general  interests  are 
the  same  as  theirs,  and  who  desire  nothing  more 
than  to  act  in  collaboration  with  them  for  the 
benfit  of  agriculture. — Yours,  etc., 

SELBORNE. 

49  Mount  St.,  London,  W.I.,  22nd  Dec.,  191.'). 


LAUREL  LEAVES  AS  FEEDING  FOR 
CATTLE. 


SlR,-^It  IS  a general  belief  that  laurel  leaves 
are  poisonous  to  cattle ; no  doubt,  cattle  mav  be 
poisoned  by  them,  especially  when  turned  in 
fresh  on  the  young  leaves.  We  have  here  an 
instance  that  points  to  the  leaf  as  a feeding 
material  in  the  case  of  a shrubbery  which  does 
not  contain  more  than  eight  acres  of  open  pas- 
ture, an  equal  area  being  covered  with  common 
laurel  and  some  seven  acres  of  woodland. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  this 
run  was  barely  able  to  support  four  farm  horses, 
a nag,  and  suckling  foal,  the  grass  being  eaten 
as  low  as  possible.  Early  in  September  four- 
teen forward  stores  were  turned  in,  and  were 
sold  off  on  November  25th;  these  had  a few 
turnips  and  a little  hay.  On  the  26th  Novem- 
ber twenty  forward  stores  were  put  in  which 
have  improved  almost  ecjually  with  those  placed 
in  stalls.  These,  like  their  predecessors, 
showed  little  inclination  to  come  to  the  shed 
where  turnips  and  hay  were  provided,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  feeding  being  laurel  leaves,  which 
the  cattle  stripped  as  high  as  possible ; and  they 
are  now  compelled  to  take  the  food  provided  in 
the  shed. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  others 
have  had  similar  experience  where  cattle  have 
consumed  laurel  leaves.  Perhaps  some  of  those 
connected  with  the  agricultural  colleges  could 
give  some  information  on  the  subject. — Yours, 
etc., 


C'  j-j  Cooper 

Cooper  Hill,  Carlow,  27th  Dec.,  1919. 
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depraved  appetite  in  cattle. 

3iRj_-Fi'om  time  to  time  I see  where  readers 
arc  troubled  with  their  cattle  eating  indiges- 
tilde  substances,  such  as  rags,  old  boots,  bones, 
shoes,  etc.  I had  that  experience  once  myself 
and  my  neighbours  also,  but  since  I started 
slagging  my  land  and  improving  the  pasture  in 
general,  and  also  hand-feeding  the  cattle,  T 
have  not  had  any  further  trouble  of  this  kind. 
The  hand-feeding  I rely  on  most  is  cotton  cake. 
This  is  the  experience  of  my  neighbours  as  well. 
One  time  if  you  left  your  coat  in  the  field  it 
wouldn’t  be  there  when  you  returned.— Yours, 
etc. 

Reader  for  Forty  Years. 

Co.  Kerry,  27th  Dec.,  1919. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PAST 
YEAR.— continued  from  Page  6. 

according  to  the  price  of  the  sheep,  that,  as  a 
whole,  farmers  have  done  well  during  the  year 
with  mutton,  while  wool  has  been  unprecedently 
dear. 

The  controlled  price  of  pigs  has  remained 
rigidly  at  21s.  per  score  live  weight,  till  in  De- 
cember it  advanced  2s.  per  score.  Food  has 
been  so  dear  that  the  supply  of  fat  pigs  has 
been  lamentably  short. 

THE  DAIRYING  INDUSTRY. 

It  has  been  a notable  year  for  dairy  farming, 
with  very  high  prices  for  new  milk,  and  so  bad 
were  the  prospects  for  the  winter  as  regards 
fodder  that  the  Food  Control  took  alarm  and 
raised  the  price  to  is.  per  quart,  causing  much 
distress  throughout  the  country.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  this  need  have  been  done,  for  there 
was  a glut  of  milk  which  could  not  be  sold  at 
the  price,  and  much  was  said  to  be  thrown  away. 
Whatever  might  have  happened  later,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  action  was  premature,  though  there 
will,  perhaps,  be  a shortage  after  Christmas. 
Butter-making  could  not  be  thought  about  with 
milk  so  high.  But  cheese-making  has  called 
forth  great  efforts  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  have  numerous  dairy  instructors  at  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  teaching  the  far- 
mers how  to  make  the  various  kinds  of  cheese. 
It  is  hoped  that  cheese-making  will  form  a 
useful  alternative  to  milk-selling,  if  ever  there 
is  more  than  is  wanted  of  that  useful  article. 

CATTLE  DISEASES. 

In  the  ten  months  ending  with  October  three 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  were  re- 
ported and  40  animals  were  slaughtered.  Some 
alarm  was  felt  at  the  threatened  spread  of  the 
disease,  but  the  measures  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  hoped,  will  prove  once  more  effec- 
tual. The  method  adopted  is  that  of  ruthless 
stamping  out.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
we  are  still  utterly  in  the  dark.  There  have 
been  a few  cases  of  anthrax,  glanders,  parasitic 
mange,  sheep  scab,  and  a considerable  number 
of  swine  fever,  but  not  very  serious  ones. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  hard  to  realise  that  we  have  been  the 
whole  year  at  peace,  seeing  that  we  are  still 
piling  up  debt  and  London  swarms  with 
hangers-on  in  the  public  departments.  Trade 
is  still  hampered  by  all  sorts  of  control,  and 
the  farmer  is  yet  in  the  toils  of  the  authorities. 
There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  day  of  his 
emancipation  is  not  far  off,  and  when  it  comes 
we  shall  rejoice  in  our  freedom,  and  let  us  hope 
set  forward  once  more  in  the  path  of  progress. 


At  the  forthcoming  Scottish  Motor  Show  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Ltd.  (Stand  96),  will 
shovv  a range  of  the  well-known  and  popular 
lubricants,  gargoyle,  mobiloils,  and  greases. 
There  will  also  be  on  exhibition  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  lubrication  chart  of  recommenda- 
tions issued  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Ltd. 
This  production  shows  at  a glance  the  grades  of 
oil  specified  for  practically  every  make  and 
model  (from  1914)  of  car,  lorry,  and  motor 
cycle.  Visitors  should  make  a point  of  calling 
at  this  stand  if  only  to  obtain  a copy  of  the 
company’s  latest  booklet,  “ Correct  Lubrica- 
tton,”  which  gives  much  information  on  the 
care  of  the  car. 


ARABLE  & PASTURE 


THE  VALUE  OF  BASIC  SLAG. 

Basic  Slag,  as  a means  of  supplying  phos- 
phoric acid  plant  food,  is  especially  valu- 
able on  lands  rich  in  humus  or  decaying 
vegetable  matter;  it  is  also  a useful  fertiliser 
for  all  grass  lands,  more  particularly  those 
pastures  and  meadows  which  produce  coarse, 
rank-growing  herbage  at  the  expense  of  the 
finer  and  more  nutritious  grasses.  In  badly- 
drained  soils,  and  where  there  is  any  tendency 
towards  sourness,  basic  slag  acts  remarkably 
well;  and  it  is  also  the  most  suitable  form  of 
phosphatic  manure  to  use  on  lands  subject  to 
finger-and-toe  among  turnips.  Apart_  from  its 
fertilising  properties,  basic  slag  contains  a cer- 
tain percentage  of  free  lime,  although  inves- 
tigations have  shown  that  this  percentage  was 
much  smaller  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In- 
stead of  there  being  a “ considerable  ” amount 
of  free  lime  present  in  slag,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  amount  of  free  lime  present  is  under 
2 per  cent,  as  a rule. 

The  time  to  apply  basic  slag  is  autumn  or 
early  winter,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow 
after  January.  If  from  6 to  lo  cwts.  per  acre 
be  ploughed  in  on  land  infested  with  finger- 
and-toe,  the  results  are  beneficial.  Similarly, 
good  results  are  obtained  on  old  worn-out  pas- 
tures by  a dressing  of  from  8 to  lo  cwts.  of 
slag  every  six  years;  and  the  root  crops  grown 
on  the  heavier  and  richer  soils  will  do  well  on 
a mixture  of  artificials  and  farmyard  manure 
— better,  as  a rule,  than  on  dung  alone;  4 to  5 
cwts.  of  basic  slag  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  regard  to  light  hay  lands  and  pas- 
tures on  light  soils,  slag,  to  produce  the  best 
results,  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
potash  salts.  Clay  soils,  on  the  other  hand, 
naturally  contains  an  abundant  supply  of 
potash  which  the  lime  in  the  slag  helps  to 
liberate.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  useful 
fertiliser  for  medium  or  heavy  soils;  further, 
it  is  probably  the  cheapest  source  of  phos- 
phoric acid  plant  food  on  the  market,  even  at 
the  present  advanced  prices. 


EFFECT  OF  WET  WINTER  ON  SOIL. 

Supposing  there  should  be  heavy  rainfall 
during  the  winter,  farmers  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  additional  nitrogenous 
manure  by  way  of  spring  dressings  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  nitrate  in  the  drainage  water. 
The  extent  of  the  loss  depends  on  the  richness 
of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  rainfall,  but  it 
may  be  considerable.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
mental Station  states  that  in  their  case  the 
loss  is  in  no  case  less  than  1 lb.  of  nitrogen 
(equivalent  to  6 lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda)  per  inch 


of  rain,  and  this  low  figure  is  attained  only  on 
the  poorest  and  most  exhausted  land  on  the 
farm.  More  usually  the  figure  is  much  higher. 
Careful  notes  were  kept  during  the  wet  winter 
of  1915-16,  and  it  was  found  that  the  total  losses 
throughout  the  whole  winter  varied  from  5 to 
125  lb.  per  acre  (reckoned  as  nitrogen) ; in  the 
case  of  a field  worked  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
farm  the  loss  was  30  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
equivalent  to  190  lb.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
this  being  as  much  as  is  contained  in  18  bushels 
of  wheat  together  with  the  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  straw.  A piece  of  fallow  land  lost  very 
heavily.  In  addition  to  the  losses  of  nitrate  the 
soil  also  suffered  through  deflocculation  of  the 
clay.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  winter  the  land 
was  depleted  of  its  nitrates,  and  the  clay  had 
passed  into  a sticky,  unworkable  state.  Much 
of  the  damage  could  have  been  avoided  had  a 
catch  crop  or  a green  crop  been  grown  in  the 
previous  autumn  and  subsequently  ploughed  in 
for  manure.  The  best  remedies  for  spring  use 
are  soot,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  lime,  and, 
where  the  soil  is  not  too  heavy  and  sticky, 
nitrate  of  soda.  If  the  winter  turns  out  to  be 
wet  farmers  on  heavy  land  will  be  well  advised 
to  secure  soot  early. 


IMPROVED  TRACTOR  PLOUGH. 

The  Oliver  plough  which  is  now  being  sup- 
plied for  use  with  the  Fordson  tractor  differs  in 
several  important  features,  viz.,  adjustability, 
furrow  width  and  bottoms,  from  that  first  used 
by  the  Government  in  their  ploughing  pro- 
gramme, though  it  bears  the  same  number.  As 
its  title  indicates,  the  new  Oliver  No.  7 adjust- 
able plough  can  be  set  to  turn  furrows  of 
different  widths,  and  also  it  can  be  supplied 
with  bottoms  of  either  the  digger,  general  pur- 
pose, or  lea  types.  The  frame  and  the  method 
of  operating  the  plough  follow  closely  the  origi- 
nal pattern,  which  has  not  been  equalled  for 
lightness,  combined  with  rigidity  and  strength, 
ease  of  draft,  and  simplicity  and  reliability  of 
action.  The  high  finish  of  the  mould  boards  en- 
sures unrivalled  scouring,  for  which  ploughs 
made  by  the  Oliver  firm  have  always  been  noted. 
The  introduction  of  a safety  pin  in  the  clevis 
prevents  breakages  if  rocks  or  other  obstacles 
are  met  with ; and  the  protection  and  lubrica- 
tion of  the  wearing  parts  are  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  That  the  new  plough  conforms  to 
the  British  requirements  is  proved  by  the  let- 
ters from  farmers  given  in  a folder  just  issued, 
which  can  be  obtained  either  from  the  local 
dealer  or  from  the  New  Trafford  Engineering 
Co.,  Ltd.,  65  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.i,  the 
concessionaries  for  the  Oliver  No.  7 plough, 
Oliver  disc  harrows,  and  other  Oliver  imple- 
ments. 


T^OW  READY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  ot  Soils 
A ’ (2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Prees,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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FAIRBANKS— MORSE 

OIL  ENGINES 


WRITE  FOR  LIST  NO.  25 

KENNAN  & SONS,  LTD. 

FISHAMBLE  ST.,  DUBLIN 


I BR  B9  BS 


Fof  fail  information  apply  to  SGPER- 
INTENDENT  of  EMiGRATION  for 
^ Chanog  Cross 

S.W.l,  or  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Agent.  44 
Dawson  Street.  Dublin. 


WE  ARE  WANTING 

RABBIT,  KID,  OTTER,  FOX 
and  BADGER  SKINS. 

Sellers  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  us. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID. 

We  pay  Carriage  from  any  part  of  Ireland. 


Z.  WOOLFSON  & SONS, 

1 & 2 Island  Street,  Dublin. 

’PHONE,  DUBLIN  4589. 

Reference  : Hibernian  Bank,  Camden  St.  Branch 
Dublin. 

■ B BB  BB  BB  BB  BBBB  BB  BBBBBBBB  BBBBBQI  Ua 


Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 

SEND  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS  TO 

JOHN  J.  REID  j'uotioneei*.  Fruit  and 
^ ^ *^^**-'>  VegetabI  Salesman, 

CORPORATION  MARKETS,  DUBLIN. 
HIGHEST  PRICES  OBTAIMED 

Termi : Cash,  Daily  orWeekly  at  desired.  Enquiries  Solicited 

TELEORAMSl  REID  8639,  DUBLIN 


DBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBliiBaBBBBBgBBBaBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBEBBBBBBBBB 


REDUCINE 


THE  GREAT  IRISH  REMEDY 
FOR  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES 

will  cure  by  a simple  process  of  absorption  the 
worst  cases  of  Sprung  Tendon,  Bog  Spavin,  Curb 
Splint,  Thoropin,  Wind  Galls,  Sprung  Hock 
Big  Knees,  Collar  Sores,  and  Open  Wounds.' 

The  “Reducine"  way  is  die  humane  way  to  treat  your  horse.  Its 
applicatio.n  causes  no  pain  and  leaves  no  blemish — it  penetrates  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  gradually  absorbs  the  cause,  and  the  horse 
can  be  worked  or  exercised  all  the  time.  It  will  produce  excellent 
results  while  at  grass  for  the  horse  will  not  bite  at  it  and  flies  shun  it. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  SADDLERS. 


PER 


10/6 


TIN. 


Write  for  the  Reducine  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Reducine  Company, 

45  STORE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


CROTTY'S  LIMITED 

TmE  'SS^2?ATE  F5PF500E  M OCJSE 

Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Water' 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou'  Westers. 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

Send  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

6 2 GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


ANTI-RAT  CAMPAI6N  iiiviE 

'V.  A M A.  . n 4 ^ .9  » ...  ^ M DT.  ■ ^ « .A  I 


The  proved  and  most  eficctive 
means  of  exterminaliug  Rats  is 

■RODINE”  RAT  POISON 

The  right  weapon  for  the 
rat  war.  Safe,  sure,  speedy 

Tid.,  1/3,  2 6,  5> 

HARLBY  Cbemist,  PERTH 


I can  supply  best  fresh 
burnt  lime  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  MANLON. 

LIME  WORKS.  CLONDALKIN,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones— Clondalkin  2.  • - Dublin  55v. 
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NEW  FOOD  STUFFS. 

IN  these  days  of  high-priced  feeding  stuffs 
our  attention  is  naturally  turning  into  the 
direction  of  new  articles  of  feeding  value 
as  substitutes  for  the  better  known  and  expen- 
sive food  of  general  use.  Of  these  I should 
like  to  recommend  to  your  notice  two  foodstutts 
which  may  be  worth  consideration  in  view  of 
present-day  requirements  and  prices. 

Dried  Yeast.— A bye-product  from  the 
brewery.  Formerly  yeast  was  marketed  in  the 
wet  crude  form  wliich  made  it  troublesome  to 
handle  and  difficult  to  keep  and  use,  but  of  fe- 
cent  years  the  large  breweries  have  erected  dry- 
ing  machinerv  which  enables  it  to  be  turned  out 
in  a dry,  liaky  form,  which  is  easily  handled, 
and  of  an  appetising  appearance,  with  a plea- 
sant maltv  smell,  and  can  be  stored  for  several 
months.  It  varies  somewhat  in  composition 
according  to  the  yeast,  but  contains  from  45  to 
SO  per  cent,  albuminoids,  1 to  3 per  cent,  oil, 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  carbohydrates.  As  a food 
rich  in  albuminoids  it  can  be  used  with  car- 
bonaceous foods  with  considerable  economic 
advantage,  and  has  been  proved  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  ration  of  dairy  cattle  as  well  as 
fattening  animals.  The  results  of  a senes  of 
trials  at  the  Glasnevin  Agricultural  College, 
Dublin,  fully  justify  its  use  as  a fattening  food. 
The  somewhat  bitter  taste  makes  it  necessa^'  to 
begin  with  small  ciuantities,  but  as  the  animal 
gets  accustimed  to  it  the  amount  may  be  in- 
creased up  to  4 lb.  per  head  per  day,  and  for 
fattening  pigs  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  such  foods  as  bran,  middlings,  bar- 
ley meal,  etc.,  where  the  dried  yeast  has  forrned 
i of  the  total  meals.  It  possesses  a sornewhat 
high  manurial  value  because  of  its  nitrogen 
content.  Dried  yeast  at  liie  moment  can  be 
bought  at  T21  per  ton,  so  that  with  a composi- 
tion of  49  per  cent,  albuminoidsj,  1.7  per  cent, 
oil,  and  25  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  it  compares 
favourably  with  many  other  concentrated  feed- 
ing stuffs  now  on  the  market,  and  works  out  at 
3s.  4d.  per  unit. 

Fish  Meal.— The  second  feeding  stuff  I would 
like  to  refer  to  is  fish  meal,  which,  though  not 
a new  product,  is  one  which  has  only  come  to 
the  front  through  the  scarcity  of  other  con- 
centrated foodstuffs,  and  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle put  upon  the  market.  The  year  before  the 
war  about  three-quarters  of  the  total  output 
(40,000  tons)  of  fish  meal  prepared  in  this  coun- 
try was  exported,  like  palm  kernel  meal,  mainly 
to  be  used  by  Germany,  vyhere  the  value  of  both 
these  substances  for  stock  feeding  purposes  was 
well  known.  As  with  other  substances  with 
strong  flavours  there  is  apt  to  be  a strong  pre- 
judice against  its  use,  and  the  gperal  reason 
for  such  prejudice  arises  from  mistakes  in  the 
injudicious  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  sub- 
stance, in  either  feeding  in  too  large  quantities, 
or  to  the  wuong  class  of  stock,  or  with  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  material.  To  ensure  good  re- 
sults fish  meal  must  be  of  good  quality  and 
guaranteed  to  be  made  from  “ white”  fish  only, 
and  not  from  the  refuse  of  all  class  of  w'aste  fish, 
which  go  to  form  the  inferior  article  known  as 
fish  guano.  The  so-called  “White  Fish  Meal  ” 
can  now'  be  obtained  with  an  average  composi- 
tion of — 


Albuminoids 

56  per  cent. 

Oil 

...  3,7 

Carbohydrates 

...  1.9 

Mineral  Salts — 

Phosphate  of  Lime 

...  16 

Salt 

4 

Moisture 

...  12.9 

Such  a meal  is  obtainable  which  w'ill  keep 
Avell  in  a dry  store,  and,  being  well  ground  and 
free  from  large  bone,  can  be  safely  fed  with 
good  and  economical  results.  The  best  meal 
has  the  fishy  smell,  but  is  free  from  that  niarked 
offensive  smell  of  rotten  fish,  and  it  is  but 
natural  to  expect  stock  to  refuse  it  when  fed  in 
quantity.  By  judicious  blending  with  other 
foods  stock  Avill  readily  take  to  it.  and  it  may 
be  fed  with  safety  up  to  3 lbs.  per  head  per  day 
for  dairy  stock.  For  calves  and  feeding  cattle, 
pigs,  and  horses  it  forms  a valuable  foodstuff 
where  the  ration  is  deficient  in  albuminoids. 
At  the  present  time,  with  hay  short,  and  straw' 
forming  a large  part  of  the  diet,  the  value  of 
so  rich  a feeding  stuff  is  obvious.  At  its  present 
price  of  £20  per  ton  it  works  out  at  just  3s.  per 
unit. — P.  FIedworth  Foulkes,  B.Sc. 


How  to  Feed 

faking  Up  a 

IN  order  to  feed  a horse  properly  the  fact 
that  its  gastric  organism  is  fundamentally 
different  from  that  of  a cow  or  an  o.x  has 
constantly  to  be  remembered.  A horse  does 
not  chew  the  cud  ; its  stomach  is  comparatively 
small,  and  its  needs  as  regards  food  vary  ac- 
cording to  whether  it  is  engaged  in  hard, 
medium  or  light  work.  Not  being  a cud-chew- 
ing animal,  the  horse  does  not  require  such  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  food  as  the  cow  or  the  ox. 

Its  ration  should,  therefore  be  more  concen- 
trated in  quality.  Straw  contains  a great  deal 
of  undigestible  substances,  anjd  should  be  but 
sparingly  fed  to  horses.  Hay  is  the  best  horse 
fodder  we  have,  especially  the  soft,  leafy  kind, 
as  distinct  from  the  hard  benty  sort.  Heated 
hay  should  be  avoided,  and  when  the  animals 
are  engaged  at  hard  draught  or  farm  work  the 
amount  of  fodder  fed  ought  to  be  less  than  they 
will  clean  up.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when 
the  animals’  intestines  are  filled  with  fodder, 
breathing  is  affected  and  digestion  impaired. 

If  horses  are  engaged  at  light  work,  or  abso- 
lutely idle,  a ration  containing  no  more  con- 
centrated foods  than  hay  and  oats  may  do  well 
enough,  but  in  every  instance  where  hard  work 
is  being  done  oats  must  be  supplemented  by 
more  nitrogenous  substances.  A very  common 
farm  horse  ration  at  the  present  day  is  12  lbs. 
of  oats  and  10  lbs.  of  hay  per  day.  Such  a 
ration  is  deficient  in  albuminoids  when  fed  to 
a horse  strenuously  employed.  If  from  4 to  6 
lbs.  of  beans  per  day  is  used  instead  of  an 
equal  weight  of  oats  the  albuminoid  content 
of  the  ration  is  raised  from  i lb.  to  f lb.,  while 
the  carbohydrates  remain  the  same.  Hence  it 
is  that  peas  or  beans  (both  of  which  are  highly 
nitrogenous)  should  be  included  in  the  ration 
of  all  horses  doing  anything  like  hard  w'ork, 
whether  on  the  road  or  in  the  field.  Of  course, 
where  the  best  clover  hay  forms  the  fodder  part 
of  a horse’s  ration,  peas  or  beans  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  the  high  percentage  of  albu- 
minoids in  the  clover  would  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency which  the  peas  or  beans  were  meant  to 
supply.  Oats  are  peculiarly  acceptable  as  a 
horse  ration,  but  where  they  are  absolutely 
unobtainable  they  may  be  substituted  by  equal 
weights  of  maize  and  beans. 

Care  should  be  taken  always  to  feed  oats 
along  w'ith  a proportion  of  chaffed  hay.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  necessity  of  having 
to  masticate  the  fodder  prevents  the  bolting  of 
the  grain.  If  oats  are  “ bolted  ” they  often 
pass  through  the  animal  w'hole  without  con- 
tributing anything  to  its  nourishment.  But 
the  chaffed  hay  ought  never  to  be  less  than 
from  to  1 inch  in  length,  otherw'ise  the  danger 
of  “ bolting  ” will  not  be  removed.  Chaff 
should  always  be  cut  fresh  every  day. 

Some  farmers  have  been  known  to  feed 
crushed  barley  to  their  horses,  and  where  cir- 
cumstances dictate,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  such  a practice,  provided  the  albu- 
minoid ratio  is  brought  up  to  the  required 
standard  bv  the  addition  of  a given  quantity  of 
beans.  Milling  offals,  such  as  pollards  and 
sharps  can  also  be  fed  to  horses,  but  m these 
cases  also  the  albuminoid  ratio  must  be  in- 
creased if  “ puffy  legs  ” and  general  debility 
are  to  be  avoided. 

Because  a horse  is  incapable,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  its  stomach,  of  storing  away  great 
quantities  of  food,  it  should  be  fed  often,  the 
diets  being  comparatively  small.  In  no  case 
where  a horse  is  doing  hard  work  should  it  be 
kept  longer  than  five  hours  at  a stretch  without 
food.  Contrary  to  a generally-held  opinion, 
letting  a horse  drink  w'hile  it  is  warm  is  not  to 
be  disadvised.  A greater  mistake  is  to  allow 
a horse  to  imbibe  huge  quantities  of  liquid 
when  its  stomach  is  full.  In  such  cases  the 
food  is  generally  washed  out  of  the  stomach 
before  it  has  been  sufficiently  digested,  its  value 
to  the  animal  being,  as  a consequence,  almost 
wholly  lost.  Of  course,  to  let  a thirsty  horse 
fill  its  belly  with  icy  cold  water  is  a mistake. 
If  the  w'ater  is  excessively  cold,  a few  handfuls 
of  meal  mixed  in  it  w'ill  take  the  ehill  off.  If 
that  is  not  practicable,  the  animal  should  not  be 
allowed  to  drink  more  than  a couple  of  gallons 
at  a time. 
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Roots  are  quite  a suitable  food  for  horses, 
but  they  must  not  be  fed  in  large  quantities. 
F'rom  4 to  5 lbs.  per  day  would  be  a reasonable 
amount.  Where  a horse  is  doing  light  work  I 
would  suggest  the  following  daily  ration  : — 1« 
lbs.  of  meadow  or  seed  hay,  6 lbs.  of  oats.  If 
a moderate  amount  of  work  is  being  done, 
give: — 18  lbs.  hay,  4 lbs.  oats,  3 lbs.  beans,  i 
lb.  bran.  At  heavy  work  a horse  ought  to  be 
allowed  16  lbs.  hay,  6 lbs.  beans,  6 lbs. 
maize.  Of  course,  these  rations  are  only  given 
as  guides  and  may  be  varied  almost  indefinitely 
so  long  as  an  equal  amount  of  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates are  represented. — W.  J.  G. 


TELLING  AGE  BY  TEETH. 

A horse’s  age  is  nearly  always  told  by  its 
teeth.  When  the  foal  is  about  two  weeks  old, 
the  central  incisors  appear,  and  about  two 
weeks  later  the  next  two  will  be  through.  At 
about  nine  months  the  corner  incisors  will  be 
cut,  and  at  twelve  months  they  will  be  fully 
developed,  and  will  be  level  with  the  others. 
At  two  years  there  will  be  four  molars.  At 
three  years  the  central  incisors  are  changed 
for  permanent  ones,  the  fifth  molar  has  been 
cut,  and  the  first  molar  has  been  changed  for 
a permanent  one.  At  four  years  the  middle 
incisors  are  shed  for  permanent  ones,  the 
sixth  pair  of  molars  is  through,  the  second 
pail-  is  changed,  and  the  bridle  teeth  appear  in 
the  upper  jaw  of  colts  (seldom  in  mares).  At 
five  years  all  the  incisors  are  changed,  and  the 
bridle  teeth  appear  in  the  lower  jaw.  At  six 
years  the  corner  incisors  are  level  with  the 
other  incisors,  and  the  hollows  in  the  central 
teeth  are  worn.  .At  seven  years  the  hollows 
in  the  middle  pair  are  worn.  At  eight  years 
the  hollows  in  the  corner  pair  are  worn,  and 
after  this  the  age  must  be  taken  more  from 
their  shape  and  angle. 

In  young  horses  the  teeth  come  down  more 
or  less  straight,  while  as  the  horse  becomes 
older  they  come  down  more  at  an  angle.  In 
the  young  horse  the  teeth  are  more  or  less 
oblong,  lying  across  the  mouth  ; in  the  old 
horse  they  lie  more  or  less  oblong  with  the 
mouth,  but  are,  of  course,  much  smaller.  Also 
in  the  young  horse  the  row  of  incisors  is  more 
or  less  crescent-shaped  ; in  the  old  horse  the 
row  is  almost  straight. 

In  the  old  horse  the  hollow  above  the  eye 
is  deeper  than  in  the  young  one.  The  skin 
of  a young  horse,  if  pinched  on  the  cheek,  will 
go  back  quickly,  while  in  the  older  horse  it 
will  go  back  slowly.  The  ribs  of  an  old  horse 
are  further  apart  than  those  of  a young  one. 
The  flesh  of  the  tail  in  an  old  horse  sinks,  and 
the  joint  is  felt  much  more  plainly  than  in  a 
young  horse.  This  change  works  up  from  the 
end  towards  the  body. 


A horse  should  be  handled  and  spoken  to  as 
quietly  as  possible,  and  never  frightened.  He 
should  be  accustomed  to  obey  words  of  com- 
mand; these  vary  in  different  districts.  In  the 
stable  he  should  usually  be  appi'oached  on  the 
near  (left)  side,  and  in  leading  him  in  or  out  of 
the  stable  care  should  be  taken  that  he  does  not 
knock  his  head  in  a low  doorway,  or  hit  or  catch 
himself  anywhere;  otherwise  he  will  easily  be- 
come “stable  shy”  and  difficult  to  get  in  or  out. 
isie  na  mb  ■■  mm  an  an  bb  bb  bb  bb  «a  an  bb  bb 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  DAIRY  COW 


OF  all  farm  animals  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
hardest  worked.  She  labours  night  and 
day  gathering,  consuming,  digesting, 
and  assimilating  food  and  converting  the 
nutrients  into  milk  and  butterfat.  Morning  and 
night  she  returns  to  her  owner  an  amount  of 
finished  product  which  accounts  for  all  the 
nutrients  contained  in  the  food  she  has  eaten 
minus  those  that  have  been  absolutely  required 
to  keep  her  body  in  a healthy  and  thrifty  work- 
ing condition  rend  to  nourish  the  unborn  calf 
that  she  may  be  developing  to  perpetuate  her 
kind.  From  the  standpoint  of  results,  if  she  be 
a truly  jiroductive  cow,  she  will  yield  greater 
returns  to  her  owner  measured  in  food  values 
than  will  any  other  animal  he  may  keep. 

A noticeable  example  of  this  fact  is  cited  by 
Prof.  Eckles,  of  the  Alissouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Princess  Carlotta,  a Holstein  cow'  under 
his  supervision,  produced  in  one  year  18,405 
pounds  of  milk  which  was  found  to  contain 
more  human  food  than  is  contained  in  the  com- 
plete carcases  of  four  steers  weighing  1,250 
pounds  each.  The  following  table  gives  the 
comparative  composition  of  the  substances 
found  in  the  cow’s  volume  of  milk  and  the 
steer's  carcase  : 


18,405  lbs.  milk. 
Proteicl 
Fat 
Sugar 
Ash 


552  lbs. 
618  lbs. 
920  lbs. 
128  lbs. 


1,250-lb.  steer. 
172  lbs. 

333  lbs. 

— lbs. 

43  lbs. 


Total  ...  2,218  lbs.  548  lbs. 

The  whole  of  the  milk  solids  w^as  digestible, 
but  this  was  not  true  with  the  solid  material 
in  the  steer's  carcase,  for  the  548  pounds  is  the 
record  of  the  dry  matter  and  includes  hair  and 
hide,  bones  and  tendons,  organs  of  digestion  and 
respiration ; in  fact,  the  entire  animal,  a large 
portion  of  which  is  not  edible. 

Quoting  Prof.  Eckles  : “ The  analysis  of  the 
steer’s  carcase  was  made  from  samples  taken 
after  grinding  up  together  one-half  of  the  com- 
plete carcase  and  is  not  in  any  sense  an  estima- 
tion of  the  composition  of  the  carcase.  Prin- 
cess Carlotta  produced  proteids  sufficient  for 
more  than  three  steers ; nearly  fat  enough  for 
two ; ash  enough  to  build  the  skeleton  for  three, 
and,  in  addition,  produced  920  pounds  of  milk 
sugar  worth  as  much  per  pound  for  food  as  or- 
dinary sugar.  These  figures  show  the  remark- 
able efficiency  of  the  cow  as  a producer  of 
human  food.  It  is  because  of  this  economical 
use  of  food  that  the  daily  cow,  and  not  the 
steer,  is  kept  on  high-priced  lands.  When 
land  is  cheap  and  feed  abundant  the  meat-pro- 
ducing animals  predominate,  but  when  the  land 
becomes  high  in  value  and  feed  expensive  the 
farmer  turns  to  the  dairy  cow.” 

To  accomplish  such  enormous  results  and  to 
continue  year  after  year  for  10  or  15  years, 
which  represents  the  working  lifetime  of  a good 
cow,  necessitates  that  she  have  a most  rugged 
constitution  and  much  vitality.  But  great  pro- 
duction is  not  the  only  tax  upon  the  constitution 
that  is  required  to  keep  her  in  working  condi- 
tion throughout  a busy  lifetime.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  her  home  is  far  from  being  a 
healthful  place.  Oftentimes  her  stall  is  in  the 
basement  of  a barn  that  years  ago  was  built  for 
other  purposes,  and  invariably  her  quarters  are 
devoid  of  windows,  rendering  them  dark,  damp, 
and  ])oorly  ventilated.  From  one  year  to  the 
other  no  sunlight  penetrates  the  air  in  which 
.she  is  compelled  to  exist  during  the  winter. 
Germ  life  flourishes.  Only  the  cows  with  the 
greatest  constitutions  are  able  to  resist  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis,  contagious  abortion, 
pneumonia,  garget,  and  other  diseases  with 
which  dairy  herds  suffer. 

Very  often  the  dairyman  discriminates  against 
one  breed  or  another  because  he  believes  that 
particular  breed  to  be  more  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis than  others.  His  belief  is  based  largely 
upon  tlte  act  that  the  breed  in  question  is  small 
in  size.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  logic, 
for,  were  it  true  that  large  cows  had  greater 
constitutions  than  small  ones,  then  it  would  be 
likewise  true  that  large  men  are  stronger  in  con- 
stitution ithan  small  men.  It  makes  little 
difference  how  large  a cow  is,  if  she  be  housed 
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in  a dark,  damp,  poorly  ventilated  barn  where 
the  sun  never  enters,  she  is  just  as  liable  to  be- 
come diseased  as  is  a small  cow,  for  the  disease 
germs  are,  without  doubt,  present  in  great  num- 
bers. Likewise  it  may  be  true  that  it  matters 
little  how  small  the  cow  is.  If  the  organs  vital 
to  constitution  are  greatly  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  she  will 
more  likely  resist  disease  than  a larger  cow 
weaker  proportionately  in  these  constitutional 
parts. 

Strength  of  constitution  depends  primarily 
upon  the  amount  of  pure,  fresh  air  that  enters 
the  body  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  utilised 
by  the  lungs  in  purifying  the  blood.  If  the 
nostrils,  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  other 
chambers  through  which  the  air  travels  on  its 
way  to  the  lungs  are  large,  open  and  well  dis- 
tended, the  volume  of  air  entering  the  body  will 
be  large,  and  thus  far  the  indications  will  point 
to  healthfulness.  Oxygen  alone  purifies  the 
blood,  and  fresh  air  is  the  only  medium  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  blood.  Every  par- 
ticle of  air  that  reaches  the  lungs  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  blood  passes  first  through  the 
nostrils  and  later  through  the  windpipe.  If 
these  channels  are  small,  one  of  two  things  hap- 
pens : either  a small  volume  of  air  enters,  or 
the  cow  must  breathe  more  rapidly  than  the  cow 
with  a large  nostril.  Observation  teaches,  how- 
ever, that  the  respiration  of  one  cow  is  not  per- 
ceptibly more  rapid  than  that  of  another.  There- 
fore, the  conclusion  may  properly  be  drawn 
that  the  cow  with  the  small  nostril  does  not  take 
into  her  lungs  the  great  amount  of  air  that  the 
cow  with  the  large,  open,  and  dilated  nostrils 
and  windpipe  does. 

Quite  as  important  as  an  indication  of 
vigorous  constitution  are  the  size  and  capacious- 
ness of  the  thorax,  or  the  chamber  in  which  the 
heart  and  lungs  are  located.  Smallness  or  lack 
of  development  in  this  part  of  the  body  pro- 
hibits greatness  of  heart  and  lung  development, 
resulting  in  limited  stamina,  vigour,  and 
ruggedness.  To  ensure  ample  room  for  the 
fullest  growth  of  the  heart  and  lungs  the  cow 
should  be  extremely  deep  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  floor  of  the  chest,  fairly  broad 
in  the  chest,  deep  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
girth,  and  well  sprung  in  the  fore  rib.  Cows 
that  are  at  once  narrow  and  shallow  in  the 
chest  cavity,  tucked  up  and  pinched  in  the  space 
occupied  by  the  heart  are  always  troublesome 
and  never  persistent  feeders  or  producers.  Al- 
though reasonable  breadth  of  chest  is  to  be  de- 
sired, the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  laying 
too  much  stress  upon  its  value,  and,  to  attain 
breadth,  other  more  necessary  requirements  are 
sacrificed.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  al- 
though the  beef  animal  and  draft  horse  gain 
their  constitution  in  breadth  of  chest  to  a 
greater  extent  than  by  depth,  the  opposite  is 
true  of  the  running  horse  and  the  dairy  cow. 
Just  as  truly  as  the  horse  bred  for  speed  is  en- 
dowed with  constitution  as  great  as  or  greater 
than  the  larger  and  heavier  draft  horse,  so  does 
the  dairy  cow  compare  with  the  beef  animal. 

Although  of  less  importance  than  the  consi- 
derations already  discussed,  it  may  be  said  that 
usually  the  cow  with  eyes  that  are  bright,  pro- 
minent and  clear,  and  horns  that  are  rather 
heavy  at  the  base  and  tapering  gradually  to  a 
point  is  more  vigorous  than  the  one  with  the 
dull,  sunken  eyes,  and  horns  that  are  almost  as 
small  at  their  base  as  near  the  point.  Certainly 
it  is  true  that  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  in 
advanced  stages  are  accompanied  by  dull,  ex- 
pressionless, and  oftentimes  sunken  eyes,  and 
to  the  careful  observer  the  first  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  disease  become  apparent  in  the 
appearance  of  the  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
character  of  the  horns  and  eyes  may  be,  and, 
as  a rule,  is,  a truer  indication  of  other  condi- 
tions obtaining  and,  does  not  denote  constitu- 
tion with  the  same  infallibility  as  do  the  organs 
of  respiration.  One  may  rest  assured  that  if  the 
vital  parts  are  large,  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  animal  has  been  per- 
mitted to  breathe  fresh,  pure  air  not  infected 
with  disease  germs  during  her  whole  life,  she  is 
quite  perfect  in  one  of  the  essential  require- 
ments. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent.) 

The  testing  station  at  Pirbright,  Surrey,  is 
unsatisfactory.  Practically  all  the  Scot- 
tish breeders  of  pure  stock  are  unanimous 
in  condemning  it.  As  the  result  of  an  Order  of 
the  Union  Government  of  South  Africa  no  live 
cattle  will  be  admitted  to  that  country  unless 
accompanied  by  a certificate  showing  that  the 
animals  in  question  have  been  quarantined  in  a 
Government  station  for  one  month,  and  after- 
wards tested  and  certified  to  have  passed  the 
tuberculin  test.  This  system  is  regarded  as 
cumbersome  and  far  too  expensive.  The  ex- 
pense incurred  over  animals  that  re-act  and 
have  to  be  returned  home  is  ridiculously  high. 
The  whole  methods  in  operation  at  Pirbright 
are  contrary  to  enlightened  views,  and  tend  to 
cripple  the  export  trade,  which  shows  signs  of 
expanding  if  freed  from  harassing  conditions. 
At  the  present  time  hundreds  of  animals  in- 
tended for  export  are  “ held  up  ” awaiting  ac- 
commodation at  the  testing  station. 

A SERIOUS  HINDRANCE. 

Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  North-East  of 
Scotland  have  met  at  .Aberdeen  and  have  passed 
a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  system  con- 
stitutes a serious  hindrance  to  the  export  trade. 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  provision  of  a 
testing  station  in  Scotland  would  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Mr.  William  Duthie, 
Collynie,  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  he  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  Pirbright  was  causing 
much  dissatisfaction  to  breeders  who  sold  stock 
for  export.  At  a meeting  of  the  Inverness  Dis- 
trict of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  they 
objected  to  the  principle  of  cattle  testing  sta- 
tions, but,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted,  they  should 
have  one  in  Scotland.  It  would  be  in 
to  have  the  opinion  of  Irish  breeders 
question,  which  is  engaging  much  a 
among  breeders  both  in  England  and  Soo^icii^u.  ' 
.Another  objection  to  the  station  being  in  Eng- 
land is  that  that  country  is  every  now  and  again 
experiencing  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  dis-  ■ 
ease.  So  far  Scotland  has  been  entirely  free  ! 
from  this  scourge.  The  cause  of  these  out- 
breaks in  England  has  not  been  made  known. 

AMERICA  AND  SHORTHORNS.  | 

Mr.  P.  G.  Ross  (Carpenter  and  Ross,  Ohio) 
has  been  writing  to  an  .American  agricultural 
journal  on  his  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
quest  of  pure  stock  to  take  across  the  .Atlantic. 
He  states  that  he  bought  about  60  Shorthorns 
and  120  .Aberdecn-.Angus,  both  breeds  includ-  ! 
ing  a number  of  the  highest-priced  females  sold  ; 
by  auction  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  .Aberdeen-  l 
.Angus  purchases  there  were  115  females  from  j 
most  of  the  best  breeds,  including  Ballindal- 
loch.  Mr.  Ross,  referring  to  Shorthorns,  said  : 
he  bought  rather  lightly  on  bulls,  as  he  did  not 
find  many  that  just  suited  his  fancy.  It  would 
seem  that  the  British  breeders  are  getting 
everything  in  Shorthorn  colour  too  dark  to  suit 
the  .American  taste.  The  dark  colours,  to  the 
■American  fancy,  are  not  only  objectionable,  but 
they  carry  with  them  bad  qualities  which  the 
.American  breeder  long  ago  discai'ded.  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Ross  have  purchased  a farm 
about  30  miles  south  of  .Aberdeen.  It  will  ac- 
commodate about  150  cattle.  This  they  con- 
sider important,  as  they  had  often  bought  stock 
at  sales  and  had  trouble  in  finding  accommo- 
dation for  them.  Then  they  consider  it  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  buy  cattle  and  turn  them  on 
this  farm,  so  that  they  could  undergo  a second 
test  before  leaving.  ilessrs.  Carpenter  and 
Ross  are  to  keep  a small  herd  of  .Aberdeen- 
.Angus  on  this  farm,  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  purcha.scd  the  capital  sire,  Everest  of  Bal- 
lindaHoch.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  sires 
in  Britain.  It  was  he  that  sired  the  last  year’s 
international  grand  champion. 


D.AVIDSON’S  RED  W.ATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & .Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc_ 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 
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THE  COST  OF  MILK  (>ROI)UCTION. 

CAUSES  OF  INCREASED  PRICE  AND  LOW  SUPPLY. 

SOME  interesting  facts  regarding'  the 
question  of  the  milk  supply 
in  an  article  to  the  Press  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Simmons,  C.B.E.,  Agricultural  Adviser  to  the 
Ministry  of  Food.  The  recent  controversies 
concerning  the  price  of  milk  have,  he  says, 
given  to  the  dairying  industry  a publicity 
probably  unwelcome  to  many  dairy  larraers, 
but  which  nevertheless  will  in  the  long  run 
have  good  results.  Consumers  have  in  the 
past  paid  far  too  little  attention  to  the  quality 
and  methods  of  production  of  the  milk  drunk 
by  them  and  by  their  children,  and  the  dith- 
ciilties  of  this  winter’s  situation  cannot  be  en- 
tirely regretted  if  they  have  the  result  of 
directing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a purer 
and  more  abundant  milk  supply.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  public  interest  in  the 
supply  of  milk  is  narrowing  down  to  a 
squabble  between  producer  and  consumer,  the 
one  declaring  that  the  price  fixed  is  baiely 
adequate  to  cover  the  cost  of  production,  but 
unable  to  support  his  case  by  the  production 
of  reliable  figures  ; the  other  confident  that 
the  farmer  is  making  unfair  profits  out  of  what 
is  a vital  necessity  for  the  nation’s  children,  but 
equally  unable  to  prove  his  point. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
ascertaining  milk  costs  is  the  variation  in  the 
methods  by  which  milk  is  produced.  There  are 
three  main  methods  of  milk  production  ; 

(1)  Production  on  the  ordinary  mixed  dairy 
farm.— The  most  general  method  of  herd 
management  on  these  farms  is  to  change  from 
one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  herd  annually,  re- 
■ying  for  replenishment  on  home-produced 
;tock.  Large  quantities  of  home-produced 
mods,  such  as  hay,  oat  straw,  and  roots  are  used 
on  these  holdings. 

(2)  Production  on  Suburban  Farms. — Un 
these  farms  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
herd  is  changed  annually,  only  a small  quantity 
of  home-produced  food  is  grown,  and  conse- 
quently artificial  feeding  stuffs  are  largely  used. 
This  method  of  production  is  found  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  many  of  the  large 
towns.  . „ 

(3)  Production  under  the  1 own  Dairy 
System. — A dairyman  producing  milk  on  this 
system  keeps  a herd  of  cows  with  practically  no 
grassland,  buying  all  his  stock,  milking  until 
dry,  and  then  selling  his  dry  cows  for  slaughter. 
No  home  produced  foods  are  grown,  and  75  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  herd  is  changed 
annually.  It  is  an  extravagant  and  uneconomic 
way  of  producing  milk  in  every  way,  particu- 
larly wasteful  of  cow  life,  and  should  be  super- 
seded as  soon  as  possible. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  production  of  rnilk 
on  farms  coming  under  the  first  heading,  t.e  , 
mixed  farms  where  a dairy  herd  is  kept,  the 
writer  says  that  one  is  immediately  brought  face 
to  face  with  probably  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  milk  costing,  viz.,  the  basis  of  the 
valuation  of  home-produced  foods.  There  is  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion  among  ekperts  us  to 
whether  these  foods,  should  be  charged  at  the 
cost  of  production  or  ut  market  prices,  tlie  n^t 
school  stating  that  as  what  is  required  is  the 
cost  of  production,  the  introduction  of  a market 
price,  including  a percentage  of  profit,  must  in- 
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DOMO  Cream  Separators 

SKIM  CLEANEST 
TURN  EASIEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 

Llewellin’s  “Victory” 
Churn 

Won  R.A.S.E.  Silver  Medal,  1919; 
also  Silver  Medal,  London  Dairy 
Show,  October,  1919. 

Address : 

G.  Llewellin  & Son 

Dairy  Engineers 

R.L  over  « Ccnlury.  HAVERFORDWEST 


validate  the  whole  calculation  ; the  second,  that 
since  the  farmer  can  obtain  a market  value  price 
for  Ills  home-produced  foods,  it  is  only  fair  to 
allow  him  to  charge  them  to  the  dairy  cows  at 
this  figure.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  advocate 
the  medium  course  of  charging  these  items  to 
the  dairy  herd  at  what  is  known  as  “ consuramg 
value,”  which,  on  a rough  calculation,  would  be 
two-thirds  of  the  market  price  of  hay,  one-halt 
of  roots,  and  two-fifths  of  straw ; this  system 
would  lessen  the  temptation  to  sell  oft'  the  farm 
at  high  market  prices,  such  as  now  prevail,  pro- 
duce which  in  the  interests  of  good  farming 
ought  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  But 
even  if  this  system  became  general  as  regards 
the  first  class  of  milk  producers,  it  does  not 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a general  fiat 
price  for  milk,  as  it  could  not  be  applied  to  Ibe 
second  and  third  classes,  who  are  faced  with 
the  expense  of  a market  price  for  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  winter  food. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  actual  items 
in  the  cost  of  milk  production  is  not,  as  a rule, 
clearly  understood.  The  chief  of  these  items 
are  as  follows  : — 1.  Labour.  2.  Purchased  feed- 
ing stuffs.  3.  Roots  and  fodder.  4.  Overhead 
charges.  5.  Depreciation.  6.  Distribution. 
Taking  100  as  the  total,  these  items  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  index  : — 


1.  Labour 

2.  Purchased  feeding  stuffs 

3.  Roots  and  fodder 

4.  Overhead  charges 

5.  Depreciation 

6.  Distribution 


Per  cent. 
15 
22 
41 

3.5 
9 

1.5 
92 


leaving  only  8 per  cent,  as  profit. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  unititiated  to  team 
that,  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  1913,  the 
present  increases  are  in  round  figures  as  foi- 

^Dairy  cake  and  dry  feeding  stuff  times  more. 

Hay  (consuming  value)  ...  3J  ,,  ,, 

Straw  (consuming  value)  ...  3 ,,  ,, 

Root®  (consuming  value)  ...  3| 

Labour  ...  •••  •••  ” ” 

The  most  important  item  in  cost  is  food,  and 
the  heavy  increase  in  the  price  of  concentiated 
feeding  stuffs  has  been  one  of  the  factors  lead- 
ing to  the  increased  cost  of  milk.  This  is  an 
increase  almost  entirely  attributable  to  war  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  probable  that  when  transput 
facilities  improve,  the  price  of  feeding  stuffs 
will  come  doivn,  and  there  will  be  a correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  price  of  milk.  The  next 
important  item  is  the  cost  of  labour,  and  here 
no  reduction  can  be  hoped  for.  Indeed,  if  ^ii- 
cultural  labour  is  included  in  the  Hours  of  Em- 
ployment Bill  the  cost  of  labour  in  milk  pro- 
duction must  increase  enorinously.  The  amount 
to  be  allowed  for  depreciation  varies  very  much 
among  individual  farms,  and  there  are  very 
few  more  difficult  propositions  than  to  estimate 
accurately  the  depreciation  on  a herd  of  cows. 
Where  they  are  only  milked  for  one  lactation 
period  depreciation  is  extremely  heavy,  but  on 
country  farms,  where  the  herd  is  replenished 
on  home-bred  stock,  very  little  need  be  allowed. 

Although  the  -prices  of  milk  will  probably 
never  approach  the  pre-war  level,  Mr.  Simmons 
thinks  some  reduction  of  the  present  cost  may 
be  confidently  anticipated.  The  cermin  mil  in 
the  price  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  will  dis- 
tinctly ease  the  situation,  and  this  is  not  the 
only  alleviation  which  may  be  hoped  lor.  Much 
mav  be  done  bv  an  improvement  of  methods  of 
production  so  as  to  secure  a larger  yield  of  milk 
for  the  same  or  even  a lower  cost.  Statistic 
recentlv  obtained  from  70,000  farmers  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Food  Controller  show  that  the 
average  yield  throughout  Great  Britain  in  the 
week  ending  November  6th,  1919,  was  only  1.3o 
gallon  per  cow  per  day.  This  is  an  extremely 
low  figure  and  one  which  reflects  very  IBue 
credit  on  modern  British  dairy  farming.  1 he 
milk  records  societies  which  have  been  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  done  excellent  work,  but  their  operations 
should,  and  indeed  must,  be  much  more  widely 
extended.  At  present  there  are  records  of  the 
yield  of  only  1 per  cent,  of  the  cows  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  5 per  cent,  m Scotland,  and  of 
less  than  1 per  cent,  in  Ireland.  Yet  in  each 
of  these  coutries  there  is  a national  milk  records 
scheme.  If  the  average  yield  per  cow  per  day 
in  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  increased  by 
one  pint,  the  cost  of  milk,  at  present  prices, 
would  automatically  fall  about  2d.  per  gallon 
without  affecting  the  profit  made  by  the  farmer. 


LS 


4'hc  kcejiing  of  iiulk  record-,  has  the  further 
beneficial  result  that  it  usually  increases  the 
interest  felt  by  the  faimcr  in  the  management 
of  his  herd,  and  often  induces  him  to  place  his 
system  of  feeding  on  an  economic  basis.  I he 
wasteful  and  extravagant  practice  of  giving  the 
same  amount  of  food  to  all  dairy  i;ows  has  been 
discarded  by  many  jirogressive  farmers,  but  n 
still  too  common  throughout  the  country,  and 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the 
keeping  of  food  records  and  in  the  vvorking  out 
of  the  most  economical  rations  for  milk  produc- 
tion. Much  greater  care  should  also  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  bulls  for  use  in  dairy 
herds,  particularly  as  regards  heifers;  it  is  quite 
as  important  that  the  sires  should  be  chosen 
from  good  milking  strain  as  that  the  heifers 
drafted  into  our  herds  should  be  selected  from 
heavy  milking  dams — high  milking  qualities 
are  as  hereditar\-  from  the  male  as  from  the 
female  parent. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  says  the  writer,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  majority  of  farmers  will 
not  give  as  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  ques- 
tion of  milk  production  as  the  carrying  out  of 
these  suggestions  would  entail,  unless  an  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  public  interest  in  A® 
milk  supply  can  be  roused  and  maintained.  The 
country  will  look  to  the  rising  generation  of 
dairy  farmers  to  bring  their  methods  up  to  date. 

VENTILATED  OR  UNVENTILATED 
MILK  CHURNS? 

Up  to  comparatively  recent  times  it  waS' 
the  universal  custom  to  provide  railway  milk 
churns  with  very  free  ventilation,  and  it  was 
often  the  case  that  the  system  of  ventilation 
employed  did  not  adequately  protect  the  con- 
tents of  the  churn  against  contamination  dur- 
ing transit.  The  frequent  arrival  of  milk  at 
its  destination  in  bad  condition  called  into 
question  the  necessity  for  any  ventilation 
aperatures  whatever,  and  led  also  to  inquiries 
whether  an  improvement  might  be  effected  if 
filtered  air  only  were  admitted  to  churns  dur- 
ing transit.  For  these  reasons  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture  decided  that  a useful 
purpose  would  be  served  if  these  matters  were 
carefully  examined,  and  accordingly  the 
authorities  at  the  Dairy  Research  Station  at 
Reading  were  asked  to  undertake  an  inquiry. 
The  result  of  this  inquiry  is  now  published  by 
the  Board  in  a supplement  to  their  December 

Journal.  . i • • 

Summarising  their  findings,  the  authorities 
mentioned  state  that  the  ventilated  churn  can 
be  defended  only  if  it  serves  some  necessary 
purpose.  That  it  does  not  serve  any  neces- 
sary purpose  seems  evident  from  the_  follow- 
ing facts:  (i)  that  it  is  not  now  used  in  other 
countries;  (2)  that  its  use  in  England  is  dying 
out;  (3)  that  this  unpopularity  of  the  venti- 
lated churn  is  coincident  with  improvement  in 
methods  of  milking  and  after-treatment  of  the 
milk.  These  factors  constitute  a proof,  con- 
firmed by  the  bacteriological  contents  of  the 
udder  and  the  experience  of  those  who  adopt 
clean  methods,  that  the  causes  of  “ cow  srnell 
are  additions  to  the  natural  milk,  made  either 
during  milking  or  at  some  stage  before  the 
milk  reaches  its  destination.  The  remedy  for 
“ cow  smell,”  therefore,  is  not  the  use  of  yen- 
tilated  churns,  but  the  introduction  of  clean 

methods.  . 

If  the  whole  series  of  experiments  be  con- 
sidered, it  does  not  appear  that  the  passage 
of  filtered  air  through  the  milk  exerted  any 
appreciable  effect  either  upon  its  bactenajeon- 
tent  or  upon  the  variation  in  acidity  _ot  the 
samples.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that 
the  filtered  air  tended  to  improve  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  milk. 

Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 
Churns  ::  Bntterworkers. 


The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd., 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  ®1LK,  DUBLIN. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NEHING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1-inch  square  interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

This  extra  Btrong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new.  No.  16  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
Wnited  States  Army  at  4Jd.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-ill  irtl  of 
its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  &c.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 
ting. Secure  your  share.  fb£  eoMi. 

s.  d. 

In  single  rolls,  150  ft.  x 3 ft.  ...  63  O 

In  6 rolls  ...  ...  ...  ...  60  0 

Ih  12  rolls  (or  more)  ...  ...  57  0 

In  single  rolls,  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  25  0 

In  6 rolls,  60  ft.  X 4 ft.  ...  ...  23  0 

In  12  rolls  (or  more),  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  21  O 

A few  76  ft.  X 3 ft.  ...  ...  ...  33  0 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  ti  Square 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

50  ft.  X 4 ft , per  roll  ...  ...  46  o 

25  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll  ...  ...  23  0 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

No.  8 gauge,  ® 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
556  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge,  @ 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  toa. 

1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 


SsixB  thSs  opportunity  and 
Send  Your  Order  at  Once, 


MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hailam  St..  Portland  Place,  London, W.l 

Established  1828. 
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SUTTONS 

I LIMITED 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 
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iRMSTBOWfiS  i MilN,  LTD. 

Manufacturers  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

* Deering  ” Hiuiresting  Machinery 

Tillage  Implements  'and  Binder 
Twine. 

* Planet  Jr.”  Farm  & Garden  Tools. 

**  Avery  ” Paraffin  Farm  Tractors. 
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Machines. 
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SHEEP. 


SHELTER  FOR  LAMBING  EWES. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  providing  ewes  with  sliel- 
ter  for  their  newly-born  lambs.  Every 
flock-master  must  decide  for  himself,  as  there 
is  not  only  a vast  difference  in  the  amount 
of  natural  shelter  available  on  farms,  but  there 
is  also  the  question  of  breed  to  be  considered. 

A white  or  black-faced  ewe  or  other  equally 
hardy  breed  will  find  sufficient  sbelter  during 
parturition  behind  a hedge.  This  is  not  Uie 
case  with  the  heavier  Down  breeds,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  swept  by  a blizzard. 

Shelter  at  birth  has  saved  the  life  of  many 
a lamb,  and  a handily-arranged  lambing  pen 
saves  the  shepherd  a great  deal  of  labour  and 
trouble.  Where  the  lambing  is  carried  on  in 
the  open,  and  the  surroundings  are  often  wild, 
the  ewe  often  exhibits  a peculiar  aptitude  for 
selecting  for  her  lying-in  place  the  most  ex- 
posed and  dangerous  spot  the  situation 
affords,  and  the  shepherd,  under  these  circum- 
stances, has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
keep  ewes  from  getting  away  to  lamb  alone. 
Indeed,  his  aim  at  the  time  when  the  ewes 
are  dropping  their  lambs  thickly  should  be  to 
keep  them  together  when  there  is  a naturally 
instinctive  desire  for  solitude. 

An  intensively  hard  frost  may  be  more  than 
a newly-born  lamb  can  _ survive,  but  clear 
frosts,  as  we  know  them  in  this  country,  sel- 
dom tax  the  hardiness  of  ewes  and  lambs  to 
the  extent  that  high  winds,  with  rain  and  sleet 
do,  or  cause  the  inconvenience  to  the  shep- 
herd. A wet  skin  and  sodden  resting-place 
are  naturally  abhorrent  to  the  sheep,  and  it 
is  in  the  boisterous  wet  weather  which  often 
.vails  about  the  time  when  lambing  is  in 
^.rogress  that  the  need  for  artificial  shelter 
specially  manifests  itself.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  that,  except  under  exceptionally  favour- 
able circumstances,  some  form  of  shelter  is 
advisable.  Even  among  those  who  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding shelter  for  lambing  ewes  opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  permanent  or  tem- 
porary. 

The  permanent  lambing  pen  is,  of  course,  a 
more  solid  structure,  and  somewhat  costly.  It 
is  generally  completely  rainproof  and  handier 
for  the  shepherd,  since  on  a stormy  night  he 
can  better  get  a difficult  case  attended  to,  or 
a weakly  lamb  nursed  back  to  life,  if  the 
whole  party — ewe,  lamb,  and  shepherd — are 
completely  under  cover;  but  many  hold  that 
where  permanent  lambing  sheds  are  employed 
there  is  a much  greater  danger  of  the  occur- 
rence and  extension  of  the  disease.  This  is  the 
vital  defect  in  the  permanent  lambing  pen— a 
disadvantage  that  cannot  be  overlooked,  and 
the  reason  why  we  unhesitatingly  plump  for 
the  temporary  erection.  For  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  act  of  parturition,  a permanent 
erection  does  afford  greater  comfort  to  the 
sheep  and  greater  convenience  to  the  shep- 
herd, while  it  may  be  made  some  use  of  for 
other  purposes  at  other  seasons,  but  experience 
goes  a long  way  to  show  that,  after  a year  or 
two,  disease  often  breaks  out  in  such  places, 
for  the  reason  that  the  ground  gets 
“ stenched.”  This  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  infective  material  obtains  a lodgment, 
and  that  septic  diseases  attack  both  ewes  and 
lambs.  Parturient  fever  or  parturient  septi- 
caemia, the  “ inflammation  ” of  the  shepherd, 
and  the  so-called  “navel-ill”  and  “joint-ill,” 
tetanus  or  “ lock-jaw,”  infectious  dysentery  or 
“while  scour,”  etc.,  are  diseases  often  asso- 
ciated with  permanent  lambing  structures  that 
have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  when 
they  become  established  they  are  difficult  to 
eradicate.  The  whole  of  the  mortality  does 
not  necessarily  occur  as  the  result  of  difficult 
presentations;  parturient  fever  is  common, 
highly  infectious,  and  spreads  by  means  of 
the  shepherd,  the  soiled  surroundings,  and 
after  after-births  left  in  the  pen.  When  this 
disease  appears,  the  lambing  pen  must  at  once 
be  broken  up  and  destroyed;  let  it  be  set  fire 
to,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  thus  dis- 
infected. It  is  rather  a heartbreaking  business 


this  setting  fire  to  a permanent  structure,  but 
yet  it  cannot  be  effectively  disinfcctcil. 

Fresh  ground  is  as  desirable,  indeed,  as  11c- 
ccssary,  for  laml)ing  ewes  as  for  rearing 
chickens,  and  those  engaged  in  this  industry 
know  well  enough  how  certainly  disease  makes 
its  appearance  if  the  same  land  is  used  for 
rearing  birds  for  several  seasons  in  succession. 
Hot-houses  are  not  needed  for  sheep,  only 
protection  from  wet  and  cold,  and  some  small 
degree  of  comfort.  Thus  permanent  buildings 
may  be  generally  regarded  as  superfluous. 
They  may  save  the  trouble  of  erecting  a fresh 
temporary  shed  every  year,  and  be  relatively 
cheaper  in  that  the  expense  incurred  is  not  of 
annual  charge,  but  they  are  not  economical  if 
they  are  not  healthy.  The  protection  or  shel- 
ter is  needed  only  a few  nights — indeed,  a few 
hours — succeeding  parturition,  for  as  soon  as 
the  ewes  are  fairly  recovered  from  the  labour, 
and  tbe  lambs  are  strong  enough  on  their  legs, 
tliey  are  better  out  in  the  fields,  and  the_  rest 
is  simply  a matter  of  providing  a sufficiency 
of  suitable  food,  which  means  plenty  of  milk 
for  the  lambs.  It  is  a great  and  frequent  mis- 
take to  keep  ewes  and  lambs  hanging  about 
the  lambing  pens.  Where  there  is  attention 
to  cleanliness,  thorough  ventilation  without 
draught,  and  a free  use  of  disinfectants,  any 
risk  of  disease  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  but 
where  permanent  buildings  are  used  for  lamb- 
ing ewes,  the  floor,  at  least,  should  not  be 
permanent. 


PIGS. 

PIG  LITTERS. 

They  are  nothing  if  not  thorough  in  the 
States.  At  one  of  the  agricultural  universities 
careful  records  have  been  kept  of  the  length 
of  time  the  sow  carries  her  litter,  of  the  num- 
bers of  bonhams  born  at  each  farrowing,  and 
even  of  the  weight  of  them  when  farrowed. 
The  records  deal  with  720  litters,  and  with  a 
total  of  3,840  pigs.  As  regards  the  gestation 
period,  this  is  usually  best  remembered  as 
three  months,  three  weeks,  and  three  days,  and, 
though  others  have  it  as  ten  days  under  four 
months,  the  records  show  that  the  average  of 
a large  number  of  sows  farrowed  at  114.58  days 
after  they  were  served.  Though  young  sows 
appear  to  farrow  a few  days  earlier  than  older 
sows,  the  belief  that  they  will  farrow  much 
sooner  is  not  justified  by  results.  There  are 
tokens,-  too,  that  much  depends  on  the  strain, 
and  that  this  has  more  effect  than  does  the  age 
on  the  length  of  the  gestation  period.  There 
are  certain  strains  which  carry  their  young 
longer  than  others.  The  records  show  the 
range  of  time  to  run  from  112  to  124  days,  and 
indicate  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with 
accuracy  to  a day  when  a sow  may  be  ex- 
pected to  farrow.  Tbe  length  of  time  pigs 
were  carried  did  not  appear  to  make  any  dif- 
ference as  to  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  litter 
or  the  weight  of  the  pigs.  As  to  size  of  litters, 
this  varied  from  one  up  to  twenty,  but  the 
average  for  720  litters  was  8.1  pigs.  Some 
sows  farrowed  more  pigs  per  litter  in  the  first 
than  they  did  in  the  succeeding  litters,  but 
there  was,  on  an  average,  about  one  pig  more 
in  the  second  litter  than  in  the  first  from  any 
one  sow.  The  variation  in  weight  was  from 
less  than  a pound  up  to  4.9  lbs.  for  the 
heaviest,  but  the  general  average  worked  out 
at  2\  lbs.  nearly.  As  to  be  expected,  the 
average  weight  of  pigs  farrowed  in  litters  be- 
low the  average  size  was  greater  than  that  of 
those  in  the  large  litters.  Though  the  belief 
is  held  that  late  spring  pigs  are  stronger  at 
• birth  than  those  farrowed  before  grass  is 
available,  there  was  not  evidence  to  show  that 
autumn-farrowed  pigs  are  heavier  than  those 
farrowed  in  the  spring. 
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POULTRY  RINGS 

8d.  per  doz.;  6/-  per  hd.,  post  free. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  25/-  owt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  27/6. 

Cash  with  order. 


J.  ATKINS  k C8.,  Ltd.,  54  South  Mall,  CORK. 


POULTRY. 


THE  TURKEY  AND  ITS  MANAGE^ 
MENT. 

I'l'  is  well  known  that  the  turkey  came  from 
Nortli  America  not,  as  '.omo  suppose, 
from  Turkey  -and  is  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  northern  wild  turkey,  ihc  first  attempt 
at  domestication  was  made  by  the  Indians.  'I’hc 
origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  Some  have 
suggested  that  it  came  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  red  carunculations  to  the  old  Turkish 
costume  of  a red  fez  coming  down  to  the  ears, 
with  a dark  flowing  robe  beneath;  others,  that 
the  word  is  corrupted  from  “ turquoise,”  as  ap- 
plied to  the  bluish  carunculation  about  the 
head ; others,  again,  from  the  fact  that  the  des- 
ignation, “A  Turk,”  being  applied  to  anyone 
of  a domineering  and  pompous  disposition  or 
appearance,  could  similarly  be  applied  to  the 
turkey  tom. 

There  are  seven  varieties — the  bronze,  Nar- 
raganset,  buff,  white,  black,  slate  and  Bourbon 
red,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
first-mentioned,  for  this  is  far  excellence  the 
utility  and  market  turkey.  The  others  are 
bred  more  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Eight  to  twelve  hens  can  be  given  to  one 
tom,  and,  if  on  good  free  range,  as  many  as 
eighteen  to  twenty.  One  clutch  of  eggs  is  fer- 
tilised at  one  time,  and  among  the  peasants 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Northern  France  the 
turkey  tom  is  taken  round  in  the  same  way  as 
a stallion  is.  The  breeding  stock  should  be 
rvell  matured,  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Never  breed  from  a hen  under  one  year  old. 
Eighteen-month  and  two-year-old  hens  are  bet- 
ter if  the  tom  is  not  more  than  one  year  and 
mce  versa.  Yearling  hens  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  an  older  hen,  but  the  two-year-old  hens’ 
eggs  will  hatch  stronger  poults.  As  a rule,  tur- 
keys are  not  profitable  after  (they  are  four 
years  old,  while  three  to  four-year-old  toms 
usually  become  cross  and  irritable,  and  are  dan- 
gerous to  have  about  where  there  are  children. 

In  mating,  remember  that  the  hen  gives  the 
type  and  size  to  the  progeny,  the  tom  bone, 
colour,  strength  and  vigour,  and  as  the  mam 
points  required  are  size  and  a long  breastbone, 
the  largest  hens  possible  should  be  used.  This 
point  should  be  well  noted  by  turkey  breeders, 
for  one  often  sees  large  toms  and  small  hens, 
whereas  the  females  should  bp  tall,  rangy  birds, 
with  long  deep  bodies,  broad  backs  and  full 
rounded  breasts,  with  as  big  bones,  feet,  and 
legs  as  possible.  The  tom  should  be  medium 
in  size  and  have  good  yigour. 

Once  having  mated  the  birds,  one  must  be 
sure  of  getting  the  eggs.  It  is  better  for  all 
turkeys,  both  breeding  stock  and  young  ones, 
to  have  free  range,  but  turkeys,  as  all  know, 
are  very  prone  to  hide  their  nests.  There  are 
two  alternatives  open  to  the  turkey  breeder  : 
(1)  To  locate  the  nests  and  carefully  build  over 
them  a shelter,  to  prevent  vermin  reaching  the 
turkey  and  her  eggs,  and  placing  in  front  of 
her  food,  water,  and  grit;  or  (2)  putting  the 
breeding  birds  in  a large  pen  with  barrels  or 
comfortable  receptacles  for  nests,  and  confin- 
ing them  in  this  each  morning  till  all  the  hens 
have  started  to  lay,  and  allowing  them  out  each 
afternoon.  In  this  pen  can  be  put  their  roost- 
ing house — large,  roomy,  and  made  of  thatch, 
with  an  open  front — to  which  they  will  return 
each  evening. 

If  too  closely  confined,  turkeys  will  not 
thrive,  and  the  freer  the  range  the  more  eggs 
thev  will  lay,  and  the  stronger,  more  vigorous, 
and  healthy  they  are ; furthermore,  if  run  with 
fowls  or  ducks,  it  is  well-nigh  hopeless  to  try 
to  rear  the  young  ones  or  keep  the  adults  in 
good  healthy  condition.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  so  many  people 
who  attempt  to  keep  turkeys.  They  cannot 
stand  hard,  beaten-down,  tainted  ground;  they 
are  too  closely  allied  to  their  wild  ancestors. 
A large  cattle  pasture  and  timbered  lands  where 
there  is  not  much  undergrowth  are  ideal  places 
for  the  running  of  turkeys.  They  most  cer- 
tainly do  not  do  well  in  small  crowded  quar- 
ters. They  can  be  reared  to  some  extent  on  a 
small  range,  but  such  specimens  are  usually 
stunted  in  size,  and  lack  health,  strength,  and 
vigour.  When  the  turkey  was  first  found,  it 
ran  wild  in  the  woods;  hence  the  love  of  range 
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POTASH 

AND  

AMMONIA 

We  are  still  booking  orders 
for  the  above,  of  which  we 
have  imported  large  supplies 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
POTASH  SALTS 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 
N I T R O L I M 


Quotations  on  application  to 
our  local  agents  everywhere 

RICHARDSON  & FLETCHER,  Dublin 
HIBERNIAN  CHEMICAL  CO., Dublin 
ECKFORDS’,  LIMITED,  Dublin 


COUGHING 
CALVES 

The  Farmers’  Warning 

BELL’S 

HOOSE  DRENCH 

A PERFECT  CURE. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CALVES  SAVED. 
THOUSANDS  OF  BOTTLES  SOLD. 

TESTIMliHIALS. 

la  Bottles  4/6,  Smaller  Size  2/6, 
Tins  8/6, 15  8,  28/S,  Postage  6H.  extra. 
BOTE.— Fop  0«sp  Sastad  Bossa,  u89  the 
VerOSUK  (HHALfSt.  a taaalHa  tSM  spet 
2/9,  Post  6d.  Advice  Free. 

HENRY  BELL,  62  iQuay,  Waterford. 


T ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc, 

GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 

GORTON  , 26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 
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Our  Readei^  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers'  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


is  its  first  instinct,  and  it  will  attain  nearer  per- 
fection when  it  has  freedom.  It  will,  further- 
more, get  practically  all  its  food,  in  the  form  of 
grass,  insects,  and  weed  seeds.  After  they  are 
over  the  chicken  stage,  they  require  no  food 
until  within  a few  weeks  of  marketing  time. 

Do  not  disturb  the  hen  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  eggs  are  due  to  hatch ; 
she  will  stay  on  this  period  of  time  to  allow 
the  chicks  to  gain  strength.  Always  take  a 
piece  of  stale  bread  moistened  with  milk  and 
put  it  near  the  nest,  near  enough  for  her  to 
reach  it.  This  is  very  important,  for,  if  she  is 
hungry,  she  may  leave  the  nest  and  drag  the 
chicks  after  her  before  she  should.  Put  mother 
and  chicks  in  a good  roomy  coop,  with  plenty 
of  grass  on  the  floor,  and  wooden  slats  in  front, 
in  and  out  of  which  the  young  turkeys  can  run 
at  will.  Place  this  in  a shady  spot  where  the 
grass  is  short,  and  the  ground  untainted  and 
fresh ; move  regularly  every  day,  15  yards 
from  the  place  on  which  it  stood  the  previous 
day.  Continue  this  for  10  days  or  a fortnight, 
by  which  time  the  chicks  will  be  strong  enough 
to  follow  the  hen,  then  let  her  out  all  day  and 
every  day,  except  during  the  wet  weather  or 
when  there  is  a heavy  dew.  Wet  weather  and 
damp  ground  always  chill  young  turkeys,  set 
them  back,  and  often  prove  fatal.  As  soon  as 
hatched,  dust  the  hen  and  chicks  well  with  some 
insect  powder.  Do  not  give  any  food  for  24  to 
36  hours ; then  give  grit  and  charcoal.  Both 
are  most  necessary  at  all  times  of  a turkey's 
existence. 

Many  young  turkeys  are  killed  by  over-feed- 
ing. Always  keep  them  a little  hungry.  Tur- 
keys over-fed  at  an  early  age  frequently  droop, 
and  often  die  at  about  three  weeks  old;  especi- 
ally is  this  so  in  hot  weather.  While  the  tur- 
key hen  is  in  the  coop,  feed  on  stale  but  not 
sour  bread,  moistened  with  a little  sweet  or 
thick  separated  milk,  chopped  onion  tops, 
crushed  meal ; also  put  a dish  of  separated 
thick  milk  where  they  can  always  have  access 
to  it.  When  the  hen  turkey  is  let  out,  give  her 
and  her  chicks  plenty  of  range,  and  feed  the 
above  ration  morning  and  evening  till  they 
can  fend  for  themselves,  when  a feed  of  crushed 
rneal  in  the  evening  is  sufficient.  They  can 
pick  up  the  rest  of  their  food  on  range,  and  do 
best  on  insects,  weed  seeds,  grass,  etc. — in  fact, 
such  food  will  keep  them  in  better  condition 
than  any  that  is  fed  to  them. 

Should  the  young  chicks  droop  and  do  not 
pick  up,  the  very  first  thing  to  look  for  is  lice. 
These  are  fatal,  and  are  answerable  for  more 
weak  and  weedy  birds  and  deaths  than  anything 
else.  Use  a good  insect  powder  freely,  but  do 
not  allow  it  to  get  into  the  eyes.  If  ticks  are 
noticed  on  adults  or  chicks  (they  are  found  on 
the  head  and  neck  only),  pick  them  off  and 
smear  the  head  and  neck  with  fat  of  some  sort. 
In  looking  for  lice,  examine  the  bases  of  the 
quills  on  the  wings  and  round  the  vent.  Keep 
the  adults  and  chicks  free  from  insects,  and 
almost  all  danger  of  loss  is  overcome.  In- 
digestion or  diarrhoea  is  generally  caused  by 
over-feeding,  irregular  feeding,  allowing  the 
chicks  on  damp  ground  or  wet  grass  and  dirty 
drinking  water.  Under  no  consideration  breed 
from  a diseased  turkey,  especially  one  that  is 
suffering_  or  has  suffered  from  roup,  swollen 
eye  or  similar  diseases.  It  is  much  safer  to 
kill  a sick  turkey  than  to  allow  it  among  a 
flock  of  healthy  birds. 

To  summarise  the  points  of  successful  tuJcey 
breeding — (1)  Breed  only  from  vigorous,  rvell- 
matured  stock.  (2)  Keep  stock  in  healthy  con- 
dition. (3)  Do  not  let  young  chicks  run  on  wet 
grass.  (4)  Do  not  over-feed  or  starve  young 
chicks.  (5)  Make  war  on  the  lice  and  ticks.  (6) 
Do  not  run  with  fowls  or  ducks.  (7)  Give 
plenty  of  range  and  always  fresh  sweet  ground, 
with  as  much  shade  in  hot  weather  as  possible. 


Eggs 
and 
£ s.  d. 


OVELLE  SPICE  means  more  eggs  - more 
eggs  means  more  money.  Get  OVELLE 
SPICE  and  increase  your  eggs  and  profits. 
7id.,  1/3,  2/6,  5/-.  and  10/-  packets. 
Postage  6d.  SHUK  for  cholera.  1/3 
and  3/-.  Postage  6d. 

OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARU 


UNFERTILE  FRUIT  TREES.— II. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  {Cofyright). 

IT  is  for  this  reason  that  the  fruit-grower, 
pure  and  simple,  recommends  the  keeping 
of  bees.  The  hive  bee  is  a very  active  and 
industrious  tvorker,  and  she  performs  miracles 
in  the  garden  and  orchard  while  working  pri- 
marily for  her  own  interests.  Yes,  the  hive  bee 
does  great  work  in  the  matter  of  cross-pollina- 
tion. This  cannot  be  carried  by  the  bees  or 
otherwise  unless  we  have  varieties  in  the 
vicinity  that  flower  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly 
so.  The  flowering  period  for  apples  varies  in 
the  different  varieties  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
F ull  bloom  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week.  Pears  flower  over  a period  a 
day  or  two  longer,  some  plums  a 4,ay  shorter 
and  other  varieties  two  days  longer.  So  that 
it  will  be  seen  there  is  a fair  chance  of  getting 
the  crop-shy  varieties  put  in  the  way  of  paying 
their  rent. 

APPLES. 

Amongst  apples  of  class,  as  surely  Gox’s 
Orange  Pippin  may  be  termed,  scarcely  any  has 
proved  such  a problem  in  regard  to  regular  and 
good  crops.  This  variety  is  self-sterile,  or 
almost  so.  A geat  deal  has  been  done  and 
many  experiments  carried  out  in  order  to  de- 
termine what  variety  or  varieties  were  best  cal- 
culated to  cross-pollenise  it.  Bramley’s  Seed- 
ling is  one  of  these,  but  some  cases  are  stated 
where,  although  Cox’s  pollen  did  well  for  the 
Bramley,  the  latter  did  not  return  the  compli- 
ment. However,  we  are  not  tied  to  the  big 
cooker  in  order  to  make  the  choice  dessert 
variety  do  its  best.  Worcester  Pearraain  per- 
suades it  to  go  the  right  way,  too.  So  also 
does  Early  Victoria,  a very  free  cropping  early 
cooker. 

Amongst  some  well-known  apples  the  follow- 
ing inay  be  regarded  as  self-fertile — that  is, 
cropping  well  to  their  own  pollen  : — Lord 
Derby,  Early  Victoria,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh,  James  Grieve,  White  Trans- 
parent, Irish  Peach,  Domino,  Ecklinville  Seed- 
ling, and  others.  Self-sterile,  or  nearly  so  : — 
Charles  Ross,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Allington  Pippin, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley,  etc.  The 
ordinary  person  would  never  suspect  that  two 
such  croppers  as  Grenadier  and  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert  were  self-sterile,  or  almost  so,  yet  such 
is  the  case.  But  as  they  bloom  when  the  bulk 
of  mid-season  and  late  varieties  are  in  blossom 
cross-pollination  takes  place  with  pleasant  re- 
sults. We  get  a good  way  in  accomplishing 
this  when  varieties  that  flower  together  are 
planted.  One  such  group  would  be  Early  Vic- 
toria, Domino,  James  Grieve,  and  Lord  Derby. 
Another  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Worces- 
ter Pearmain,  and  Bramley’s  Seedling.  James 
Grieve,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Warners  King,  and 
Lord  Suffield  form  another  likely  set. 

PEARS. 

These  give  less  satisfaction  to  the  average 
grower,  because  many  of  them  are  self-sterile, 
and,  much  fewer  pears  being  grown,  there  are 
not  the  same  possibilities  of  cross-pollination  as 
in  the  case  of  the  apple.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  districts  that  do  not  suit  pears  at  all.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  there  are  other  causes 
than  want  of  successful  pollination  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  pears.  .W  the  same  time,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  this  ven,- 
important  point  should  be  always  considered. 
.\mongst  pears  that  are  known  to  be  self-fertile 
are  Hessle,  Fertility,  Conference.  Durondeau, 
and  Duchess  d’.-\ngouleme.  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  IMarie  Louise,  and 
Souvenir  de  Congres  are  amongst  the  varieties 
that  do  not  respond  to  their  own  pollen.  Jar- 
gonelle, Beusse  Diel,  Louise  Bonne,  and  "Wil- 
liam's Bon  Chretien  flower  about  the  same  time. 
So  do  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Conference,  and 
Hessle.  Another  lot  would  be  Souvenir  de 
Congres,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau,  and 
Clapp’s  Favourite. 
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PLUMS. 

The  most  popular  varictj',  \’ictoria,  is  one 
of  the  self-fertile  varieties.  In  the  same  elass 
are  The  Czar,  Early  Transparent,  Pershorc, 
and  Purple  Gage.  Monarch,  Diamond,  and 
Green  Gage  flower  about  the  same  time.  Jeffer- 
son, Early  Prolific,  Victoria,  and  The  Czar  are 
in  another  division,  and  Pond’s  Seedling,  Belle 
de  Louvain,  and  Pershore  come  into  bloom  later 
still. 

Where  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  get- 
ting particular  varieties  of  the  fruits  treated  to 
bear  decent  crops,  and  regularly,  use  might  be 
made,  while  the  planting  season  remains,  of  the 
hints  given  in  this  artide. 


BEES. 


THE  QUEEN  BEE.— I. 

It  is  a very  necessary  thing  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  keeping  of  bees  should  be 
conversant  with  the  appearance  of  the  queen 
and  understand  her  importance  to  the  stock. 
She  is  the  mother  of  all  the  bees,  and  keeps  on 
breeding  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn. 
And  there  are  many  operations  that  need  to  be 
carried  out  from  time  to  time  that  are  not  likely 
to  succeed  unless  the  presence  of  the  queen  is  as- 
sured. The  owner  of  bees  in  modern  hives  has 
many  opportunities  and  facilities  for  getting 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  queen 
bee.  And  at  times  these  come  the  way  of  the 
skeppist,  too,  as  when  swarms  are  being  dealt 
with  or  bees  being  driven  or  united.  And  it 
becomes  a matter  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sell  swarms  or  stocks  to  be  quite  certain 
that  each  contains  the  most  important  indivi- 
dualj  the  queen.  She  is  much  longer  than  the 
worker  bees,  and  not  stout,  like  the  drones. 
Her  wings  are  short  in  proportion  and  at  times, 
somewhat  darker  in  colour  all  over  the  body. 
In  a very  crowded  stock  at  mid-season  it  will  not 
be  S0  easy  for  the  amateur  to  locate  her,  especi- 
ally if  there  has  been  much  disturbance  in  re- 
moving crates,  etc.,  beforehand.  But  an  ex- 
cellent period  presents  itself  in  spring  before 
breeding  has  reached  a high  j)oint  and  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  drones.  That  is  the  time 
to  avail  of,  in  the  course  of  ordinary  operations, 
to  look  up  the  queen.  She  will  show  out  very 
distinctly  from  the  even  run  of  worker  bees, 
and  once  the  beekeeper  has  made  himself  fami- 
liar with  her  appearance  at  home  no  great  diffi- 
culty will  be  found  in  sighting  her  on  future 
occasions. 

Queens,  however,  are  mostly  very  shy  and  do 
not  like  the  light.  Hence,  if  much  light  is  ad- 
mitted when  the  hive  is  being  opened,  she  will 
make  for  the  darkest  portion,  either  towards  the 
back  or  front.  Whether  it  is  intended  to  at- 
tempt to  find  the  queen  or  not  the  carbolic  cloth 
might  be  drawn  on  as  the  covering  sheet  is  being 
removed,  which  is  easily  done  by  holding  the 
corners  of  each  together  and  drawing  the  sheet 
off  instead  of  lifting  it.  This  method  keeps  all 
the  bees  down  and  also  prevents  light  from  en- 
tering the  brood  chamber.  With  ordinary  care, 
and  at  the  most  favourable  season — say,  April 
— the  searcher  will  usually  see  her  on  the 
middle  frame  or  thereabouts,  as  she  stands  out 
from  the  workers  most  distinctly. — J.  G.  Toner, 
Jan.,  1920. 
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WOODS  & FORESTS. 

JANUARY  IN  THE  WOODLANDS. 

By  a.  D.  Webster. 

The  open  weather  and  absence  of  frost 
during  the  past  month  has  Ijeen  favour- 
able for  general  planting  operations,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland  good  progress  in 
that  direction  has  been  made.  Of  late,  there 
has  been  a good  deal  of  correspondence  as  to 
the  particular  trees  that  are  best  adapted  for 
afforestation  purposes  throughout  Ireland 
generally,  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  is 
centred  on  the  Scotch  and  Spruce  firs  and  the 
larch,  some  suitable  tracts  being  planted  with 
the  Sitka  or  Silver  Spruce,  and,  where  shelter 
is  desired,  the  Corsican  and  Austrian  pine  and 
the  Giant  Thuja  are  strongly  recommended. 
Indiscriminate  planting  of  mixed  worthless 
trees  on  the  pretext  of  cheapness  must  be 
avoided,  for,  unfortunately,  too  much  of  such 
was  carried  out  in  Ireland  in  the  past.  As  far 
as  possible  have  the  same  kind  of  tree  over 
an  area  where  the  conditions  of  soil  are  suit- 
able; mixing  beech  with  larch  is,  however,  ad- 
missible on  the  score  of  keeping  the  cankerous 
disease  to  which  the  latter  tree  is  so  subjeet 
in  check. 

THINNING  PLANTATIONS. 

Continue  the  thinning  of  young  plantations 
and  the  felling  of  large  trees  in  fields  and 
hedgerows,  clearing  away  the  latter  so  that 
inconvenience  to  the  farmer  in  preparing  his 
land  for  crops  may  be  avoided.  Stumps  of 
trees  and  their  roots  are  always  difficult  and 
expensive  to  deal  with,  though  when  blasting 
is  resorted  to  the  cost  is  paterially  reduced 
and  excellent  firewood  obtained.  A good  plan 
with  wind-fallen  trees,  of  which  there  have 
been  numbers  of  late,  is  to  dig  a pit  of  suffi- 
cient size  immediately  behind  the  upturned 
root,  and  into  which  it  will  fall  when  severed 
from  the  trunk.  In  agricultural  land,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  root  is  buried  suffi- 
ciently deep,  so  that  it  will  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  plough  or  harrow,  but  this  is 
readily  attended  to  when  the  hole  is  being  ex- 
cavated. Oak,  ash  and  fir  roots  may  pay  for 
converting  into  firewood,  but  rarely  is  this 
the  case  with  that  of  the  elm,  willow  or 
poplqr.  The  almost  incessant  rainfall^  of  the 
past  two  months  has  been  greatly  against 
HAULAGE  OPERATIONS, 

especially  in  low-lying  and  damp  woodlands, 
so  every  chance  must  be  taken  during  a spell 
of  frosty  or  dry  weather  to  get  heavy  timber 
removed  to  hard  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
woods  and  plantations  where  they  were  felled. 
Small  poles  for  fencing  and  pit-props  must 
also  be  cut  at  once  before  growth  commences, 
while  underwood  removal  should  be  well  in 
hand  by  the  end  of  March.  Faggots  and  fire- 
wood should  be  removed  from  the  woodlands, 
and,  if  not  required  at  once  for  fuel  purposes, 
may  be  stacked  in  some  suitable  and  con- 
venient spot  for  reinoval  at  a later  date. 
GROUND  WORK. 

Only  during  dry  weather  should  ground 
operations,  such  as  soil-removal,  drainage, 
shrubbery  formation  and  road-making  be  taken 
in  hand,  but  every  opportunity  must  be  taken 
advantage  of,  as  such  work  should  be  finished 
up  by  the  end  of  April  at  the  latest. 

FENCING  AND  HEDGING. 

Plantation  fences  suffer  often  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the  tree-fellers  and  hauliers,  and  the 
late  season,  with  so  great  demands  on  all 
classes  of  forest  produce,  has  been  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  and,  wherever 
thinning  has  been  carried  out,  the  likelihood 
is  that  the  fences,  both  live  and  dead,  have 
come  in  for  their  share  of  damage.  Such 
should  be  made  good  at  once  and  put  in  a 
thorough  good  state  of  repair  before  cattle 
and  other  farm  stock  are  turned  out  for  the 
season.  Cut  back  or  rib  in  overgrown  hedges, 
fill  up  gaps  with  stout  quicks,  and  make 
thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  weeds  the 
ground  surface  alongside  and  beneath  such 
fences. 

PRUNING. 

With  the  late  stormy  weather  trees  have 
suffered  considerably,  and  many  heavy  bran- 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

THE  YEAR  1920. 

By  Cart.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton,  K.A.M.C. 

According  to  “Old  Moore”  and  one  or 
two  other  prophets  and  prognosticators 
the  year  now  opening  out  before  us  is 
to  see  great  things  in  the  way  of  a general 
improvement  all  round.  Let  us  hope  these 
promises  will  materialise.  Eor  they  are  badly 
needed.  The  last  four  or  indeed  five  years 
have  seen  the  entire  world  in  a sort  of  upheaval 
never  before  known  or  dreamt  of.  The  actual 
turmoil  is  past,  but  the  aftermath  remains. 
Each  year  sees  us  looking  forward  to  better 
times,  and  each  year  so  far  has  seen  us  disap- 
pointed, more  or  less.  Our  country  remains 
torn  with  strife  and  political  unrest  ; hardly 
a week  passes  without  bringing  painfully  to  our 
notice  some  dreadful  outrage  or  other  that  can 
only  be  too  deeply  deplored.  Let  us  hope  the 
dawn  of  better  times  may  first  come  to  Erin’s 
Isle,  and  that  the  year  of  grace  1920  will  see 
it.  Yet  we  are  told  that  (agriculturally  speak- 
ing) Ireland  was  never  more  prosperous. 
Perhaps  so,  but  it  must  be  remembered  inflated 
prices  do  not  always  mean  financial  prosperity 
or  stability.  When  a man  sells  a thing  for  more 
than  it  is  worth  the  prosperity  is  one  sided, 
very  ; for  any  article  disposed  of  for  more  than 
its  value  destroys  the  lajv  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  makes  the  transaction  of  fictitious 
nature.  Now  we  have  seen  a good  deal  of  this 
sort  of  thing  lately  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  time  there 
was  a change.  Perhaps  that  time  is  at  hand. 
There  are,  anyway,  three  matters  the  writer 
and  all  sport-loving  folk  would  like  to  see 
taken  in  hand  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  certainly  some  time  this  year.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  need  for  an  increased  horse 
breeding  industry.  Irish  farmers  were  formerly 
the  pioneers  of  horse  breeding,  and  bred  the 
finest  racers,  hunters  and  carriage  horses  the 
world  over.  They  don’t  do  so  now.  No  coun- 
try could  produce  the  weight  carriers  that 
used  to  carry  fifteen  stones  or  more  over  the 
Galway  stone  walls  as  Ireland  did.  She  does 
so  no  longer.  The  magnificent  high  stepping 
carriage  horses  that  used  to  delight  the  eye 
in  London  and  continental  cities  all  came  from 
Ireland.  Few,  if  any,  came  from  the  Green 
Isle  of  late  years.  Here  there  is  one  matter 
we  hope  to  see  put  in  trim  as  early  as  may  be. 
Another  matter  is  the  much  needed  encourage- 
ment of  our  Irish  inland  fisheries.  These 
trout  and  salmon  fisheries  should  be  a national 
asset  as  they  are  in  Scotland,  and  once  were 
here,  to  some  extent,  at  least.  They 
now,  and  for  a long  time  past,  scarcely 
afford  decent  sport  for  the  handful  of 
anglers  that  still  come  to  us  each  summer. 
The  once  famous  Corrib,  in  Galway,  is 
of  late  scarcely  worth  visiting,  taking  one 
season  with  another,  and  the  rods  formerly 
busy  on  the  historic  stream  now  find  better 
sport  in  Norway,  Scotland,  or  some  other 
country.  This  should  not  be,  and  need  not 
be,  but  so  it  is  and  so  it  will  remain  till  steps 
are  taken  to  remedy  things  in  the  interests 
alike  of  sport  and  profit.  And  the  Galway 
Corrib  is  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  other 
once  famous  angling  centres  that  used  to  at- 
tract many  scores  of  anglers  from  across  the 
water,  who  came  and  spent  their  money  like 
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ches  have  been  torn  away  from  the  trunk  of 
oak,  elm  and  poplar.  Other  trees,  such  as 
the  beech,  birch,  Spanish  chestnut  and  plane 
are  not  so  apt  to  get  injured.  Broken  and 
twisted  branches  should  be  pruned  neatly  off, 
and  the  scars,  after  being  made  smooth  with 
a pruning  knife,  painted  with  tar,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  water. 

NURSERY  WORK. 

During  dry  weather  push  on  and  complete 
the  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  that  were 
kept  in  rotting  pits  during  the  summer;  also 
sow  acorns  and  chestnuts.  Collect  cones  of 
the  larch,  Corsican,  Austrian,  and  Scotch 
pine,  also  the  common  spruce,  and  store  away 
till  required  for  sowing  by  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May. 
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Sickness  and  Wasting 

War  Worker’s  Illness  that  Defied  Treatment  Soon 
Cured  by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets. 


Mrs.  Cross,  35  Brookdene  Road,  Plumstead,  says  : “ I 
was  ill  for  a month  with  pneumonia,  which  left  me  terribly 
weak  and  dizzy,  and  with  severe  griping  pains  in  my  body, 
which  nothing  could  relieve.  The  pain  never  ceased ; it 
was  all  round  my  body  and  in  the  back,  too,  and  w'as  altvays 
worse  when  I had  anything  to  eat.  I ate  hardly  anything, 
and,  naturally,  wasted  away  till  I was  quite  a shadow.  I 
felt  very  sick  at  times,  and  used  to  vomit,  sornetimes  three 
times  a day.  My  complaint  was  said  to  be  colic,  and  I had 
medicine  for  it,  but  instead  of  getting  better  I got  worse. 
I looked  awful,  pale  as  a sheet,  and  everybody  thought  I 
was  dying.  When  my  husband  came  home  on  leave  from 
France  he  sat  up  with  me,  fearing  I would  die  any  minute. 

“ My  complaint  was  said  to  be  colic,  but  all  the  medicine 
I had  proved  useless.  But  when  I got  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 
there  was  soon  a change.  I began  to  eat  better,  and  the 
terrible  pain  grew  less  and  less,  until  it  was  quite  gone. 
Rapidly  my  health  and  strength  came  back,  and  now  I feel 
like  a new  being. 


Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES: 

1 S.  3d.  and  3s. 
(The  3s.  size  being 
the  more  economi- 
cal). Sold  by 
Chemists  in  all 
parts  of  the  World. 
Ask  for  Dr.Cassell’s 
Tablets  and  refuse 
substitutes. 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 


Nervous  Breakdown 
Nerve  Paralysis 
Malnutrition 
Neurasthenia 


Sleeplessness 
Anaemia 
Kidney  Trouble 
Indigestion 


Wasting  Diseases 
Nervous  Debility 
Palpitation 
Vital  Exhaustion 


Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life, 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

relative  to  the  suita- 
bility  of  Dr. 
Cassell’s  Tablets 
in  your  case  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell's  Co..  Ltd., 
Chester  R o ad, 
Manchester.  Eng. 
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chaff,  to  the  untold  benefit  of  the  residents  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  reaped  a rich  harvest 
each  and  every  angling-  season.  They  reap  no 
such  thing  of  recent  years,  and  more  s the 
pity.  Anyway,  to  point  out  the  fault  is  one 
thing,  to  suggest  the  remedy  another  ; but 
apart  from  this,  go  anyvyhere  you  like  in  Ire- 
land and  you  w'ill  find  piscatorial  matters  just 
as  I put  them.  Again,  too,  there  is  shooting. 
What  does  it  amount  to  now  compared  to  what 
it  used  to  be  ? Nowhere  now  can  you  go  to  any 
one  of  the  once  w'ell  known  resorts  and  count 
on  a good  week’s  shooting.  It  seems  as  if  our 
one  time  famous  free  shootings  were  a thing 
of  the  past,  go  w’here  you  will.  The  war  is  not 
responsible  for  this,  mind  you  ; for  many  years 
past  this  deterioration  has  been  going  on,  but 
I fancy  has  reached  its  climax  at  last.  The 
back  numbers  of  the  Farmers’  Gazette  and 
other  papers  show  how  steadily  the  falling  off 
has  been  going  on,  with  no  one  able  or  will- 
ing to  take  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
numerous  visiting  shooters  that  forrnerly  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  us  each  winter,  and 
like  the  anglers  already  mentioned,  spending 
money  in  the  district.  Much,  too,  requires  to 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  hunting  and  raemg. 
Hunting  requires  more  support  and  protection, 
more  money  is  needed ; for  a M.F.H.  must  needs 
be  a millionaire  of  late  to  even  attempt  to  hunt 
an  average  pack  of  hounds  anywhere  in  Ire- 
land. Coursing  seems  to  be  taking  care  of  it- 
self, so  we  may  leave  it  there  for  the  present.  As 
for  the  sports  we  have  named,  let  us  hope 
much  may  be  done  for  them  in  the  year  we 
have  just  entered  upon,  and  that  before  an- 
other Christmas  comes  to  us  all  things  may 
be  going  on  smoothly,  quietly  and  satisfac- 
torily, to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  and 
the  joy  of  all  sportsmen. 


Christmas  passed  off  quietly  enough  from  a 
sportsman’s  point  of  view.  There  was  a little 
f everything  and  not  much  of  anything.  A 

V shooting  parties  were  out  (scratch  parties), 
and  some  coursing  took  place.  Somehow  it  did 
not  look  like  Christmas  at  all ; there  was 
nothing  to  remind  one  of  it,  save  that  the  shops 
were  closed  and  a considerable  number  of 
people  walking  about  aimlessly.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  festivity  at  night ; every- 
body and  everything  was  abnormally  quiet. 
Thus  the  Christmas  of  1919. 

* * * 

In  the  Co.  Dublin  some  friends  did  fairly  well 
among  the  snipe,’ which  are  very  plentiful,  and, 
strange  to  say,  by  no  means  wild.  Many  wood- 
cock were  also  got  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford, 
where  these  much-coveted  birds  seem  at  pre- 
sent to  have  gathered  together  in  quite  unusual 
numbers.  Another  friend  got  two  geese  in  or 
close  to  Wexford  Harbour,  and  we  hear  several 
were  shot  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  But 
there  was  (the  truth  to  tell)  more  fowl  than 
gunners ; the  latter  indeed,  turned  out  in  very 
few  numbers  this  last  Yuletide. 

* * * 

Down  Roscommon  way  and  in  Galway  some 
coverts  were  shot  and  quite  a decent  show  of 
pheasants  obtained.  These  coverts  had  not 
been  shot  before,  being  kept  till  the  home  party 
assembled  at  Christmas.  Game,  both  winged 
and  furred,  was  fairly  plentiful  in  these  parts, 
and  a good  deal  of  other  stuff  was  got  besides 
the  pheasants  mentioned.  We  hear  of  little 
being  done  in  the  North.  Two  or  three  cours- 
ing events  took  place  in  the  Midlands,  and  on 
the  whole  everyone  seemed  satisfied. 

>l!  * 

Braving  the  weather,  which  was  by  no  means 
warm,  a few  ardent  spirits  went  fishing.  On 
the  Boyne,  Liffey,  and,  of  course.  Lough 
Mask,  pike  fishers  got  to  work.  And.  they  were 
successful,  too.  One  chap  got  a nice  pike  of 
nine  pounds  close  to  Chapelizod,  but  it  was 
severe  work.  For  as  he  put  it  himself  : 

“ His  hands  were  cold. 

So  were  his  toes. 

And  he  had  a big  drip 
At  the  end  of  his  nose.” 

^ ^ 

Re  arms  in  Ireland  and  correspondence  relat- 
ing thereto,  no  arms  of  any  kind  may  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland  under  any  circumstances. 
Arms  may  be  procured  in  Ireland,  we  believe, 
on  special  permit.  This  for  the  information  of 
several  inquirers. 
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As  already  announced,  this  feature  of  our 
j)ai)er  does  not  apiiear  this  week  on  account  of 
the  Christmas  holidays,  but  will  be  resumed  as 
usual  in  our  next  issue,  when  Mrs.  Cope’s  ar- 
ticle on  “ Dependence  and  Interdependence  ” 
will  appear. 

SB  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■ 
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Elementary  Chemistry  nf  Agriculture. 

By  S.  Allinson  Woodliead,  M.Sc , F.I.C.  London  ; 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd,,  St.  Martins  Street. 

Illustrated. 

This  is  a small  hand-book  prepared  by  Mr. 
S.  A.  Woodhead,  late  of  Uckfield  Agricultural 
College.  As  the  title  indicates,  there  is  noth- 
ing too  advanced  in  it  for  the  student  about 
to  set  out  on  the  scientific  study  of  agricul- 
ture, and  yet  it  explains  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  much  farnr  routine.  The  extent  to 
which  chemistry  enters  into  farm  operations 
and  is  the  basis  of  them  must  be  recognised 
by  all  who  have  gone  through  Warrington’s 
excellent  book  on  the  subject.  The  little 
volume  before  us  exemplifies  the  same  fact, 
and  covers  a wide  scope,  dealing,  as  it  does, 
with  the  principles  of  plant  growth,  the  nature 
and  composition  of  soils,  manures,  and  farm 
food-stuffs,  as  well  as  including  separate  chap- 
ters on  milk  and  cream,  butter  and  cheese. 
There  is  also  an  additional  chapter,  and  one 
of  much  value,  on  the  nature  and  preparation 
of  the  various  insecticides  and  fungicides 
which  are  found  effective  in  combating  farm 
pests.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent, and,  for  examination  purposes  as  well 
as  for  increasing  the  teaching  value  of  the 
book,  a series  of  answers  on  the  preceding 
text  are  appended  to  each  chapter.  An  ex- 
cellent index  makes  the  book  very  easily  con- 
sulted, and,  as  it  contains  necessary  data  on 
the  many  subjects  dealt  with,  its  value  for 
quick  reference  is  indisputable.  It  has  many 
claims  for  use  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools,  and  teachers,  whatever  standard  of 
pupils  they  may  have  to  deal  with,  are  likely 
to  give  it  wide  recommendation.  As  an  in- 
troduction to  some  chemical  understanding  of 
a many-sided  subject,  it  reflects  credit  on  the 
author,  who  shows  both  that  he  knows  his 
subject  and  knows  how  to  present  it  in  best 
perspective  to  those  he  aims  to  reach. 


Journal  of  the  Board,  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  issue,  for  December,  of  this 
monthly  has  for  one  of  its  chief  features  a 
contribution  from  Sir  John  Keane,  of  Cappo- 
quin,  Co.  Waterford,  on  The  Determination  of 
Farm  Costs.  The  writer  of  this  goes  into  full 
details  of  his  difficult  subject,  and  by  means 
of  a series  of  tables  shows  how  a valuation  of 
the  costs  of  crops,  stock,  etc.,  on  the  Cappo- 
quin  Estate  Home  Farm  was  made.  In 
another  article  Mr.  J.  Wyllie,  B. Sc.,  sets  forth 
his  scheme  of  Profit  and  Loss  Sharing  on  the 
Farm,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  won  the 
£100  prize  offered  in  England..  The  second 
annual  report  of  the  Official  Seed-Testing 
Station  of  the  Board  also  makes  interesting- 
reading,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
there  was  a large  increase  in  the  number  of 
samples  sent  in  for  testing,  and  also  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  germination  and  purity  of  the 
samples  was  higher  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  Extension  of  Education  to  the  American 
Earmer  is  described  and  illustrated  in  another 
article  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Merrison;  Professor 
Somerville  reports  on  a further  experiment  in 
the  prevention  of  Ear  Cockles  in  Wheat;  and 
amongst  other  items  are  Encouragement  of 
Cheese-making,  Notes  on  Manures  for  Janu- 
ary, Earming  for  Women  in  Canada,  Drainage 
Operations  in  Norfolk  (illustrated),  and  Egg- 
laying  Trials.  A Supplement  to  the  December 
lournal  is  issued  containing  the  reports  of  the 
Dairy  Research  Station  on  The  Keeping  and 
Carriage  of  Milk  in  Ventilated  and  Unventi- 
lated  Churns,  respectively.  This  is  sold 
separately  at  sixpence, 
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Live  Stock  Journal  Annual. 

'riicrc  is  a true  business-like  ring  about  tlie 
conleiits  of  the  Five  Stock  Journal  Annual  for 
MJ20.  'I'lie  revival  of  tlie  agricultural  shows  in 
liJl!)  has  added  considcraljlc  intercit  to  the 
year’s  accomplishments  of  our  manifold  breeds 
of  pedigree  stock,  and  the  Annual,  in  its  many 
reviews,  pays  proper  attention  to  the  year’s 
residts  of  showyard  and  ring  alike,  recalling 
also  the  records  of  the  season’s  trade,  of  ex- 
ports, and  the  volume  of  the  business  passing. 
The  Annual  also  contains  many  excellent  con- 
tributions upon  matters  which  arc  very  pro- 
minent in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  progres- 
sive breeders.  Illustrations  are  given  of  most 
of  the  notable  winners  of  the  year,  and  as  a 
frontispiece  there  is  given  a reproduction  of  a 
painting  of  the  famous  Durham  Ox,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  opening  contribution. 
The  “ Increasing  Popularity  in  Shire  Fforse- 
Brceding  ” is  the  subject  of  a thoughtful  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart., 
“The  Present  of  the  Hackney”  is  described 
by  Sir  Lees  Knowles,  Bart.,  C.V.O.,  President 
of  the  Hackney  Horse  Society;  and  an  excel- 
lent word  picture  of  “My  Ideal  Hunter”  is 
given  by  Col.  R.  E.  Meysey-Thompson.  Other 
notable  contributions  are: — “The  Distribution 
of  Vigour,”  by  H.  G.  Regnart,  M.A.;  My 
Idea  of  a Practical  Horse  Show,”  by  Walter 
Winans;  “ Expression  in  Animals,”  by  H. 
Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S.,  and  How  the  Saddle- 
Back  was  Revived,”  by  W.  J.  Malden.  The 
price  of  the  Annual  is  2/-  net,  post  free  2/6, 
and  it  is  published  by  Messrs.  Vinton  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  8 Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  E.C.4. 


Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds. 

Messrs.  Edmondson  Bros.,  10  Dame  Street, 
Dublin,  are  first  in  the  field  with  their  neatly- 
produced  catalogue  of  garden  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  for  the  coming  season.  In  it  the 
grower  will  find  his  or  her  every  need  reason- 
ably catered  for.  The  first  section  is  devoted 
to  vegetable  seeds,  of  which  a very  large 
variety  is  offered.  There  is  almost  every  sub- 
ject that  can  be  alphabetically  arranged  be- 
tween artichokes  and  vegetable  marrows,  and 
most  of  these  in  many  different  varieties.  The 
list  of  seed  potatoes  is  a specially  large  one, 
and  includes  all  the  best  early,  second  early, 
and  main  crop  sorts.  The  flower  seed  collec- 
tion is  no  less  comprehensive,  and,  as  this 
feature  of  the  garden  will  now  be  receiving 
more  attention  than  was  possible  or  advisable 
during  recent  years,  a careful  study  of  what 
Messrs.  Edmondson  Bros,  have  here  to  offer  is 
recommended  to  all.  The  favoured  sweet  pea 
will  be  noticed  in  many  different  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  latest  giant-flowering  kinds. 
Another  special  item  in  the  catalogue  is  the 
grasses,  both  for  lawn  and  ornamental  uses, 
while  there  is  also  listed  a large  selection  of 
manures,  insect  destroyers,  tools,  pots,  etc. 
The  brief  cultural  notes  given  for  the  different 
classes  of  vegetable  and  flower  make  the  issue 
of  additional  value,  and  we  recommend  readers 
to  procure  a copy  by  applying  to  the  above 
address. 


The  Christmas  Budget  published  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  is  full  of  in- 
terest. The  pictures  and  articles  referring  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  recent  tour  of  the 
Dominion  form  the  chief  feature,  but  there  are 
also  numerous  other  illustrated  articles  deal- 
ing  with  the  great  resources  and  opportunities 
of  Canada,  the  rail  and  boat  services,  and  the 
chief  industries,  with  special  reference  to  agri- 
culture and  stock-raising. 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (Ne-w 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FARMERS  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche 
dules  (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation. including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd..  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 
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Care  of  Woodwork 

Dry  Rot — Its  Cause,  Effect  and  Cure 


SHEEP  AND  LAMB  I 

SHELTERING  CLOTHS  I 


“ SIMPLA”  Windward  Protection 

AS  ILLUSTRATED 

“DUPLA”  Windward  & Overhead  Shelter 

Illusirated  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers : 

J/RANDS  a JCCKELL 

IPSWICH 

Hi««  GkOTM.  Stack  Smcct 
AND  Watirkmoo^  Cov«c 
Mamuractvrcro  to  H m tmk  Kim% 


ELECTRIC  LAMPS 

TORCHES,  BATTERIES,  Etc. 


LONG  LIFE  HAND  LAMPS 

SAFE,  CONVENIENT.  ECONOMICAL. 
USEFUL  FOR  MANY  PURPOSES. 

ELECTRIC  LAMPS  from  4/6  to  35/^ 
TORCH,  complete  5/-,  carriage  4d. 

AS  ABOVE  ILLUSTRATION. 

POLLOCK  CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

And  PARIS. 


Fruit  Trees. 

Forest  Trees. 

Ornamental 

Shrubs. 

Pot  Plants,  etc. 

PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE 


J.  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  Mall,  Cork. 


This  article  deals  with  a subject  that  has 
troubled  both  architect  and  builder  ever 
since  timber  was  first  introduced  for  con- 
structional purposes  in  countries  where  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  and  climatic  conditions 
are  favourable  for  the  growth  of  fungi.  How- 
ever careful  the  architect  may  be  in  specifying 
good  and  seasoned  timber,  carefully  selecting 
it,  and  arranging  for  the  proper  ventilation  of 
all  floors  by  means  of  iron  air-bricks  or  per- 
forated bricks,  yet  decay  may  set  in  and  not 
be  discovered  until  such  damage  has  been 
done  as  necessitates  the  relaying  of  new  floors 
or  even  endangers  the  stability  of  the  whole 
structure. 

THE  CAUSE. 

Dry  rot  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  fungi, 
the  spores  of  which  float  about  in  the  atmos- 
phere. These  germinate  under  favourable  con- 
ditions and  actually  take  root  to  the  timber; 
this  causes  the  constituents  to  decompose  and 
to  give  nutriment  to  the  plant.  It  is  easily 
discerned  what  appalling  destruction  is  over- 
taking the  timber  in  wdiich  this  deadly  seed 
is  sown.  In  a short  time  these  plants  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  timber,  attacking  other 
timbers  in  the  vicinity  and  causing  them  to 
crumble.  The  conditions  favourable  are  a 
warm  humid  atmosphere,  insufficient  ventila- 
tion and  the  presence  of  green  sap  in  the  tim- 
ber. Linoleum  is  often  the  cause  of  decay  in 
new  floors  and  should  never  be  laid  until  the 
timber  is  thoroughly  seasoned.  In  a certain 
Garden  City  the  regulations  stipulate  that  no 
linoleum  or  floor-cloth  of  a similar  nature  is 
to  be  laid  on  any  floors  until  the  second  year 
after  the  completion  of  the  building.  This  is 
a wise  precaution,  and  architects  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  advising  their  clients  not  to  use  such 
materials  until  all  floors  have  had  a proper 
chance  to  dry  out. 

THE  EFFECT. 

Cases  of  dry  rot  have  been  found  in  build- 
ings a few  months  after  their  erection,  as  well 
as  in  buildings  which  have  stood  for  a number 
of  years.  A case  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  writer  of  a country  house  which  had 
been  built  many  years,  where  dry  rot  remained 
undiscovered  until  the  plaster  fell  from  the 
dining-room  wall.  The  decay  started  in  the 
floor  joists,  spread  to  the  skirting  and  boarded 
dado,  and  so  affected  the  plaster  that  the  key 
was  destroyed,  and  it  broke  away  in  large 
pieces  from  the  masonry.  The  damage  neces- 
sitated repairs  which  cost  nearly  a hundred 
pounds,  and  yet  there  had  been  no  visible  sign 
of  dry  rot  until  the  plaster  gave  way  just 
above  the  boarded  dado.  The  unfortunate 
owner  confessed  that  “ when  the  room  was 
shut  up  for  any  length  of  time  there  was  a 
damp  and  earthy  smell  this  is  usually  a sure 
indication  of  dry  rot  in  an  advanced  stage. 
Dry  rot  is  a hidden  danger  which  works  in 
darkness,  and  often  remains  undiscovered  for 
many  months  until  a floor  gives  way  or  some 
structural  defect  is  discovered.  Purchasers  of 
property  seldom  give  any  consideration  to  this 
important  subject.  The  walls  are  carefully  in- 
spected for  signs  of  dampness,  the  roof  and 
guttering  examined,  drains  carefully  tested, 
etc.,  but  never  a thought  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  hidden  timbers.  After  much  money  has 
been  spent  on  decorations,  floors  covering 
laid  and  the  house  occupied,  a board  gives 
way,  and,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  rotten 
right  through.  Then  the  architect  or  surveyor 
is  called  in  to  report,  and  the  unfortunate 
householder  finds  that  every  floor  has  to  be  re- 
laid,  and  proper  floor  ventilation  provided.  A 
building  in  such  a state  is  not  only  dangerous 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a serious  accident, 
but  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  occu- 
pants. 

PREVENTION. 

I.  All  timbers  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before 
being  used. 


2.  Proper  through  ventilation  to  all  floors, 
etc.,  should  be  ensured.  This  to  be  formed  by 
means  of  air-bricks  or  gratings.  In  cases 
where  through  ventilation  is  not  practicable, 
gratings  should  be  fixed  in  floors  and  care  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  covered  by  floor-cloth 
or  other  material. 

3.  The  air  bricks  or  gratings  should  be 
marked  in  such  a way,  or  placed  in  such  a 
position,  that  flower  beds  cannot  be  arranged 
that  impede  or  wholly  stop  the  ventilation. 

4.  The  artificial  preservation  of  all  timber 
by  saturating  it  with  some  chemical  fluid  which 
which  will  combine  or  act  upon  the  albumen 
and  prevent  its  decay,  such  as  Berger’s  Ar- 
boreum  wood-preserving  stain. 

CURE. 

The  cure  for  dry  rot  is  of  a drastic  nature, 
as  every  particle  of  fungi  must  be  removed  or 
killed: 

1.  All  decayed  timber  must  be  cut  out  and 
removed. 

2.  All  timber  which  is  sound,  and  new  tim- 
ber, must  be  treated  with  some  chemical  fluid, 
which  will  destroy  any  vegetable  life  and  pre- 
vent decomposition  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances contained  by  the  timber,  such  as  Ber- 
ger’s Arboreum.  This  saturation  is  a thorough 
and  proved  cure  for  dry  rot. 

3.  Extra  air  gratings  must  be  provided,  and 
if  necessary  horizontal  holes  bored  through 
the  joists  at  the  centre  of  their  depth  so  that 
air  rnay  circulate  through  all.- — J.  W.  Messen- 
ger in  “ Berger’s  Mercury.” 


RECIPES:  RECEIYED  & SELECTED. 


TREACLE  LAYER  PUDDING. 

For  a large  pudding  prepare  a paste  of  four 
teacupfuls  (i  lb.)  of  flour,  a good  halfteacupful 
of  mashed  potato,  two  level  teacupfuls  (7  or  8 
ozs.)  of  chopped  suet,  a little  salt,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder.  Also  have  ready 
a teacupful  of  fine  breadcrumbs.  Divide  the 
paste  unequally,  and  with  the  slightly  larger 
half  line  the  basin.  At  the  bottom  put  a good 
layer  of  treacle,  and  cover  lightly  with  bread- 
crumbs. Cover  with  a thin  round  of  paste, 
rnoistening  the  edge  that  it  may  adhere  to  the 
side  of  the  pudding.  Repeat  these  layers 
twice,  and  tie  over  the  final  laj'er  of  paste  a 
double  fold  of  greased  paper,  or  a floured 
cloth.  Steam  or  boil  for  not  less  than  three 
hours. 


SHEPHERD’S  PIE. 

Into  a good  teacupful  (four  ounces)  of  flour 
rub  two  ounces  of  fat,  and  add  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  and  a little  salt. 
Mix  in  four  ounces  of  mashed  potatoes  (on  a 
cold  day  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  potato 
slightly  warm),  adding  no  other  moisture. 
Knead  till  smooth,  roll  out  thinly,  and  with  the 
paste  line  a shallow  enamel  pie-dish  (or  large 
deep  patty  tins).  Mix  together  minced  mutton 
(or  meat  of  any  kind),  and  soaked  bread  free 
from  lumps,  using  rather  more  meat  than 
bread,  add  plenty  of  seasoning,  and  moisten 
with  good  gravy.  Pile  it  in  the  dish,  and  cover 
with  a smooth  and  not  very  thick  layer  of 
mashed  potatoes  seasoned  with  salt.  Bake  un- 
til the  pastry  is  crisp  and  the  top  nicely 
browmed.  Serve  good  gravy  separately. 


LUNCH  CAKE. 

I lb.  flour,  6 ozs.  butter,  6 ozs.  sugar,  | lb. 
currants,  2 ozs.  candied  peel,  i egg,  i pint 
milk,  i teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  i 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  vanilla  nutmeg, 
or  other  flavouring.  Mix  flour,  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  a little  salt.  Rub  in  the  butter.  Dis- 
solve soda  in  the  milk.  Mix  all  well  together 
moderately  soft.  Pour  into  two  tins  and  bake 
for  one  hour  in  fairly  hot  oven,  covering  the 
moulds. 
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Home  Dressmaking 


A Cosy  Little 

Generally  speaking,  the  coldest 
months  of  winter  come  after  Christmas, 
therefore  it  is  the  plainest  wisdom  to 
provide  warm  garments  both  for  day  and 
night  wear  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year.  For  the  children,  and  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  tinies,  the  provision  of  warm 
clothing,  and  especially  of  warm  night  cloth- 
ing, is  imperative,  for  doctors  will  tell  you 
that  half  the  winter  ailments  to  which  chil- 
dren are  subject  are  due  to  insufficient  or  un- 
suitable sleeping  garments.  The  tiny  child 
has  a trick  of  throwing  off  the  bedclothes  and 
uncovering  itself,  as  all  mothers 
know,  when  serious  chills  are 
apt  to  result  if  the  little  limbs 
are  insufficiently  clad  in  warm 
and  cosy  garments.  There  can 
be  no  question,  I think,  that  the 
sleeping  suit  type  of  garment 
is  much  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  nightdress,  at  any 
rate  for  the  younger  child,  for 
the  nightdress  has  a trick  of 
getting  hitched  up  round  the 
waist  when  the  tiny  limbs  are 
exposed  to  the  cold  of  a win- 
ter’s night,  should  the  bedclothes 
be  kicked  off.  A sleeping  suit 
of  the  kind  shown  in  our  sketch 
is  particularly  warm  and  com- 
fortable for  winter  wear,  as  it 
covers  the  feet  as  well  as  the 
lower  limbs,  and  therefore  is 
high  in  favour  with  the  sensible 
mother.  This  little  suit  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  make,  and,  as  a 
great  economy  is  to  be  effected 
by  making  it  at  home,  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  home 
workers. 

The  Material. — A suitable  material  is  the 
first  consideration.  Well,  the  best  fabrics  to 
use  for  the  purpose  are  strong  woollen  or 
wool  and  cotton  stuff,  such  as  flannel,  ninon, 
pyjama  flannel,  wincey,  viyella,  or  Aza. 
Flannelette  is  not  safe  for  children’s  wear, 
for  even  the  so-called  “ safe  ” flannelettes  are 
just  as  inflammable  as  the  other  kind  after 
they  are  once  washed.  Moreover,  flannelette 
is  not  really  warm,  it  feels  and  looks  fluffy, 
but  it  is  entirely  made  of  cotton,  and  its  fluffy 
warmth  is  largely  a delusion.  You  will  need 
i|  yards  of  36  in.  wide  material  for  a child  of 
about  two  years.  Pyjamas,  or  sleeping  suits, 
of  this  kind  are  suitable  for  children  of  from 
one  to  six  years. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  eight  pieces  in  this 
patter  n — front,  upper 

back,  lower  back,  sleeve, 
front,  collar,  cuff,  and 
back  band,  all  of  which 
must  be  carefully  cut.  Re- 
member that  no  turnings 
are  allowed  for  in  the  pat- 
tern, therefore  you  should 
leave  the  following  turn- 
ings— f in.  on  all  seam 
edges,  sides,  shoulders, 
armholes,  and  round  the  foot;  1 in.  on  the 
centre  edge  of  both  backs,  and  along  the 
bottom  of  the  backs,  and  i in.  on  all  the  other 
edges.  Before  cutting  out,  lay  the  pattern 
against  your  child  and  make  any  little  altera- 
tions that  may  be  necessary;  it  is  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  to  do  this  in  the  pattern 
than  in  the  cut-out  garment. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Fold  the  material  down 
the  middle  in  such  a way  that  the  selvedges 
come  together,  and  lay  the  pattern  pieces  on 
is  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  taking  care  that 
the  middle  of  the  front  comes  to  the  fold  of 
the  material.  The  collar  must  be  cut  out 
twice,  as  you  will  see  by  the  dotted  line  in 
the  diagram,  whilst  the  back  belt  is  only  cut 
out  in  single  material. 

The  Making. — Begin  with  the  lower  back 
pieces.  You  will  see  that  the  lower  edge  of 
each  piece  is  shaped  into  a couple  of  rounded 
points;  join  the  inner  sides  of  these  together 


Sleeping  Suit 

by  neatly  running  and  felling  them.  Join  the 
two  back  pieces  together  down  the  middle  by 
running  and  felling  down  to  heel,  and  then 
join  the  top  of  the  foot  to  the  heel.  Now 
join  these  lower  backs  to  the  front  in  the 
same  way,  tacking  the  seams  carefully  before 
sewing.  The  best  plan  is  first  to  tack  up  the 
curved  leg  seams,  beginning  from  the  foot 
and  working  upwards,  then  go  on  to  the  sides. 
Leave  back  side  seam  open  to  the  depth  of 
four  inches.  Next  go  on  with  the  upper  backs. 
Hem  each  of  these  neatly  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  join  to  the  front  at  the  sides  and  shoul- 
ders, using  the  inch-wide  turn- 
ing for  the  hem.  Hem  each 
side  of  the  back  opening.  Next 
face  up  each  back  edge  of  the 
open  side  seams  with  a flat  fac- 
ing and  put  a wrap  facing  to 
correspond  on  the  front  edges 
of  the  openings.  Gather  the 
lower  back  along  the  top.  Make 
these  gathers  as  even  as  pos- 
sible, and  sew  them  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  back  bend, 
keeping  the  raw  edges  to  the 
inside.  Fold  the  band  over, 
stitch  up  the  ends,  turn  in  the 
raw  edge,  and  fell  it  over  the 
turnings  of  the  inside.  Make  a 
buttonhole  at  each  end  of  the 
band,  and  one  in  the  middle. 
Make  buttonholes  and  sew  on 
buttons  down  the  back  open- 
ing. Sew  a button  on  each  side 
seam,  and  arrange  the  lowest 
button  on  the  middle  of  the 
back  to  correspond  with  the 
centre  buttonhole  in  the  band. 
Next  lay  the  two  right  collars 
together  and  the  two  lefts. 
Stitch  round  the  three  outer  edges  and  turn 
right  side  out.  Pin  the  collar  in  its  proper 
position  on  the  suit,  run  the  edge  of  the  under 
collar  to  the  neck  and  fell  the  upper  collar 
edge  over  the  turnings.  Run  and  fell  the 
sleeve  seams,  and  gather  the  lower  edge  of 
each.  Join  each  cuff  into  a circle.  Join  the 
gathered  back  of  each  sleeve  to  one  edge  of 
the  cuff,  turn  the  collar  over  and  fell  neatly 
over  the  inside  turning.  Gather  the  top  of 
the  sleeve  from  the  notch  to  a point  5 ins. 
from  the  other  end.  Put  into  the  armhole 
and  neaten  the  turnings  by  a crossway  strip 

of  the  material.  

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is.  each;  cut 
to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  remittance,  and  address 
FAEMEES’  Gazette,  179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 


To  set  delicate  colours 
of  all  kinds,  including  em- 
broideries, soak  them  in  a 
solution  of  a teacupful  of 
salt  to  every  two  quarts 
of  water.  An  hour  will 
suffice,  then  wash  as 
usual,  or  soak  in  a pailful 
of  luke-warm  water  in 
which  has  been  stirred  a 
tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 


DRESSING  A STOUT  FIGURE. 

Trimmings  must  be  applied  so  as  to  ensure 
long  lines.  Bright  colours  should  be  avoided. 
Stripes  across  the  figure  should  be  avoided; 
while  down  stripes  help  to  make  you  look 
slender.  Never  wear  high  collars,  nor  very 
short  sleeves.  Avoid  drawing  in  the  waist. 
Garments  should  fall  to  the  figure  rather 
loosely.  Belts  should  be  of  the  same  material 
as  the  costume,  or  black.  Do  not  wear  flimsy 
materials.  Dark  furs  and  long  coats  should  be 
worn.  When  the  bust  is  large  a better  sense 
of  proportion  is  obtained  by  enlarging  the 
waist  measure  and  sometimes  the  hip  measure, 
too.  If  the  arm  is  broad  and  stout,  have  the 
sleeve  well  extended  over  the  hand  in  a pointed 
shape.  Avoid  square  or  rounded  necks.  The 
pointed  or  V-shape  is  best. 


TO  LD 


GRAMPIAN 

FOOTWEAR 

FOR  COUNTRY 
SERVICE 

BEST 
SCOTCH 
MAKE 


No,  4020,  for  men  that  require  dependable  and 
strong  Footwear.  Tackets,  heel  and  toe-plates. 
Price  39  6. 

No.  210,  for  the  Woman  Land  Worker.  Price  28/-. 
No.  12,  Women’s  Field  Shoes.  Price  24/-. 

No,  3030,  Boy’s.  Sizes — 11  to  1,  Price  22/6. 

2 to  5,  Price  24/-. 

No.  40,  Women’s  Slippers,  one  strap.  Very 
suitable  for  afternoon  wear.  Price  15/6. 

No.  510,  Girls’.  Sizes— 7 to  9,  10  to  12,  13  to  2. 

Price  11/3  17/6  20/- 

No.  3220,  Our  Famous  Shepherd’s  Boots. 

Price,  £2  lOs.,  Tackets,  heel  and  toe-plates. 

If  not  satisfied  on  receipt  of  goods,  money  returned. 


GHAS.  SCOTT 


10  IRELAND’S  LANE, 
DUNDEE. 


TURNERS* 

GRINDING  «»>  CRUSHING 

MILLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  find  the  ’•Turner”  Combined 
o*BBinBc  aiLL  Mil]  ipecially  suited  for  their 

PBB  OBUBHIBO 

AND  oKiNDiHo  fcq  uircmcntB 

e.  R & F TURNER.  Ltd.  (185).  IF8W1CB 
Aobnts  fob  Ulstbr 

A S BITCHIB  & CO..  • Vletoria  St.,  Belfaat. 


Defy  Rain ! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — now 
wear  ‘ Beacon’  oilskins. 

In  a Beacon  Outfit,  you 
can  work  outdoors  on 
Wet  days  without  getting 
Wet,  without  catching 
Cold,  and  without  losing 
Time.  We  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

never  to  leak  or  go  sticky.  We  refund  full  price  if  any 
garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “ Beacons.’ 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 
Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort  ” showing 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou’ westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-»  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  iTom 
28  6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  16/6  (3  year  old 
size)— all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOU*^  S,  LTD.,  /m. 


KXCESSIVK  T^X  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  AVOIDED. 

Sand  P«at  Card  (or  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD., 

Income  Tax  Exparta. 

5 WESTMOKELAND  STREET  DtrBLIH. 
W»  anileetakF  at)  elaBBaa  of  Ineofor  Taa 


ur  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  ta  advertisements 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

Bv  A Physician. 

Beyond  the  customary  coughs  and  colds, 
the  festive  season  just  passed  brought 
nothing  new  to  our  notice.  Old  folks  and 
young  children  have  had  their  usual  colds,  arid 
have  got  over  them.  Many  cases  of  dyspepsia 
and  indigestion  are  round  us,  but  these  fashion- 
able ailments  may  be  put  down  to  over-indul- 
gence in  the  good  things  of  Christmas.  We 
were  promised  a return  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, but  appear  to  have  escaped  it  so  far. 
In  fact,  the  health  of  the  whole  country  is  re- 
markably good.  Of  course,  there  is  a lot  of 
rheumatism  about,  acute  and  chronic,  but  in  a 
humid  country  like  Ireland  this  must  be  ex- 
pected. The  teeth  have  lately  been  found  to 
have  much  to  say  to  rheumatism,  and,  as 
pointed  out  a few'  weeks  ago,  anyone  with  a 
mouthful  of  decayed  teeth  must  have  them  out 
or  stopped,  otherw’ise  rheumatism  will  be  his 
lot  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  At  least,  this  is  the 
latest  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  especially  of  the 
leaders  thereof. 


Among  our  queries  this  week  is  one  from 
“ Shingles,”  of  Co.  Armagh.  Shingles  is 
another  name  for  Herpes  Zoster,  a sort  of  rash 
spreading  round  the  body.  It  is  not  dangerous, 
and  we  know  of  no  after  effects  of  importance. 
Paint  the  rash  three  times  a week  with  tincture 
of  iodine  and  take  a little  saline  opening  medi- 
cine. This  should  cure  the  complaint. 


“ Sick  Headache,”  of  Co.  Cork,  suffers  from 
a detail  very  hard  to  deal  with,  as  headaches  are 
the  outcome  of  so  many  different  things.  In 
this  case  there  may  be  some  eye  trouble,  and 
most  likely  there  is,  from  the  symptoms  de- 
scribed. In  the  first  place  our  friend  should 
see  an  eye  specialist  concerning  the  pain  in  the 
eye  and  temple.  If  there  is  nothing  w'rong 
and  our  corrspondent  w'ill  write  us  again  we 
will  then  do  our  best  to  help  him. 


If  “ Sufferer  ” really  has  cancer  there  is  but 
one  possible  cure,  namely,  operation.  None 
but  a surgeon  can  pronounce  on  the  case.  As  it 
is  in  our  correspondent  s case  situated  in  the 
neck  early  operation  may  save  his  life,  but  delay 
may  be  fatal,  if  it  be  true  cancer. 


The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

Compiled  for  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Ewart  Doyle,  consulting  engineer,  “ The  Patent 
Agency,”  12-13  College  Green,  Dublin,  who  gives  ad- 
vice free  and  prepares  all  applications  for  Patents 
and  registrations  of  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  in 
all  countries. 

Patent  of  addition  applied  for.  No.  24,169.  T. 
Flanagan,  general  blacksmith.  General  Smith  and 
Engineering  Works,  Merchant’s  Road,  Galway.— 
Apparatus  for  heating  metal  tyres,  etc. 

mo  oo  mo  oo  oo  om  oo  mo  mo  mo  mo  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

AME  S SON 

272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
LONDON,  E.C.l. 

5%  COIVIJVIISSIOISI 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS, 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank.  Ltd. 


F'EEDING  STUEES. 

I can  now  supply  on  ehortest  notice  LINSEED 
CAKE,  Undecorticated  Cotton-seed  Cake,  Feeding 
Cake  Tablets,  Feeding  Meal,  Dairy  Cake  Tablets, 
Dairy  Meal,  Screened  Linseed,  Rolled  Linseed,  Raw 
Linseed  Oil  (in  5 gallon  drums),  CALF  MEAL,  etc., 
etc. — C.  F.  BELLEW.  Killineer,  Drogheda,  Agent  in 
North  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth  for  the  British  Oil 
and  Cake  Mills,  Ltd.  I62j 


ASHFORD  & RATHNEW  FARMERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Pavilion,  Ashford,  on 
Friday,  December  I2th,  at  7.30  p.m.,  Mr.  L. 
Cullen,  J.P.,  presiding.  Also  present: — Miss 
Tottenliam,  The  Rev.  A.  D.  Moore,  Messrs. 
W.  Tighe,  J.P.;  C.  O’Reilly,  W.  R.  Coleman, 
J.  Fox,  E.  Black,  C.  Philip,  P.  Byrne,  J.  Cun- 
niam,  R.D.C.;  J.  J.  Loughlin,  R.D.C.;.  T 
Graham,  P.  Tyrrell,  S.  E.  Cluff  and  others. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Moore  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  outgoing  officers  for  their  efforts 
during  the  year,  and  wished  the  Association 
every  success  during  the  coming  year. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Cullen,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  O’Reilly,  Mr.  Tighe  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  1920;  and  on  the  proposal  of  Miss 
Tottenham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cluff,  Mr.  Cullen 
was  elected  Vice-President.  A working  com- 
mittee was  then  elected,  including  the  follow- 
ing, with  those  present; — Messrs.  J.  Farrell, 
J Cunniam,  G.  Cuff,  C.  Manley,  J.  Belton,  T. 
O’Hare,  G.  Miller,  Major  Ellis,  The  Misses 
Croftons,  Capt.  Casement,  P.  Clements,  A. 
Dinsmore,  P.  Hickey,  B.  Kelly,  H.  John- 
ston, Col.  O’Neill.  Mr.  W.  Tighe,  J.P., 
was  elected  unanimously  to  act  on  the  County 
Executive  for  1920.  Messrs.  E.  Black  and 
J.  J.  Loughlin  were  elected  delegates  to  Co. 
Executive  meeting  for  January. 


SHOW  NOTICES. 

Intending  exhibitors  and  buyers  are  re- 
minded of  the  near  approach  of  the  Derry 
Spring  Show  and  Sale.  This,  the  first  of  the 
New  Year  fixtures,  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, 25th  February,  at  the  North-West  of  Ire- 
land Agricultural  Society’s  Grounds,  Brandy- 
well,  Londonderry,  the  judging  and  selection 
for  premiums  to  be  carried  out  on  the  previous 
day.  All  particulars  can  be  had  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  Castle  Street,  Derry. 


We  have  received  a copy  of  the  prize  list  in 
connection  with  the  41st  Annual  Spring  Show 
of  Shire  Stallions,  Mares,  and  Geldings,  which 
is  to  be  held  by  the  Shire  Horse  Society  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24th  to  27th,  inclusive.  In  addition  to 
a full  list  of  the  cash  and  other  awards,  this 
gives  all  particulars  for  making  entries,  which 
should  be  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  B.  Charl- 
ton, 12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  i,  by 
January  12th,  or  with  double  fees  by  January 
19th. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


RICK  COVERS 

tersest  Btaok  In  Ireland  for  Bala  or 
tiSlNT  ON  HIRN. 

e M For  Salo  or  00^0 

^ M Vr  rV  9 UBNT  OH  HIRR. 

W«  alsa  Manufacture  every  descrtntlan  al 

Waterproof  Covers 

For  Oorts  If  otora,  TRreahers. 
RlBdera.  Tooliea.  Borsea  Ra. 

SaaiDles  and  Prices  sent  an  acplloatloa 

PETRIE  ^OTHERS 

OnrUeeale**  to  Do^t.  of  Agrioultmoo,  Ocopoomiiom 

of  nmOUm  O.P.O.  H B W M.  »*•  «*« 

80  U8HBRS'  QUAY.  DURUM. 


T^OW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
' (2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Prees.  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Continued  from  page  8. 


VETERINARY. 

Cow  Lame  In  Forelegs  (Buri'en,  Co.  Clare)— The  symp- 
toms  you  describe  would  point  to  acute  rheuma- 
tism, to  which  cattle,  especially  aged  cows,  are  par- 
ticularly subject.  We  would  recommend  keeping 
her  housed  during  this  inclement  weather,  and 
only  allow  her  out  in  a paddock  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  fine  days.  Give  her  the  following  powder 
each  morning  and  evening  in  her  food  for  a couple 
of  weeks,  and  to  each  meal  add  a large  tablespoon- 
ful of  common  salt Bicarbonate  of  soda,  4 drs. ; 
citrate  of  potash,  3 drs. ; powdered  gentian  root, 
2 drs.;  powdered  caraway  seeds.  1 dr.  You  might 
rub  her  fetlocks  and  back  tendons  once  or  twice 
daily  with  Elliman’s  veterinary  embrocation. 

Mare  Blowing  Feed  Through  Nose  (Young  Farmer,  Co. 
Monaghan)— From  the  history  you  give,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  some  defect  in  her  palate, 
but,  of  course,  we  cannot  say  definitely  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  her.  Our  advice, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  take  her  to  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  and  have  her  mouth 
and  nose  examined. 

Scour  in  Lambs  (Burren,  Co.  Clare)— The  change  from 
the  rich  aftergrass  to  the  coarse  pasture  brought 
on  acute  indigestion,  and  hence  diarrhoea.  When 
first  noticed  ailing  they  should  have  been  given  a 
full  dose  of  linseed  or  castor  oil  and  removed  to 
suitable  pasture.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
now  fed  appears  satisfactory,  and  the  probable 
cause  of  the  re-appearance  of  scour  in  some  is  due 
to  intestinal  parasites.  The  affected  ones  might 
be  given  a dose  of  castor  or  olive  oil  in  which  has 
been  mixed  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  rectified 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

Bullock  Ailing  (Burren,  Co.  Clare)— Your  bullock  is 
suffering  from  acute  indigestion,  and  probably  is 
also  the  habitat  of  fluke  parasites.  We  would  re- 
commend you  to  keep  him  in  a comfortable  shed 
or  loose  box  and  to  give  him  a full  dose  of  Glauber 
salts.  His  diet  should  consist  of  finely-pulped  tur- 
nips, with  a handful  of  crushed  oats  and  barley 
meal  and  good  sound  hay.  In  each  meal  mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  common  salt  and  let  him  have  a 
copious  supply  of  fresh  drinking  water  convenient. 
If  the  swelling  in  his  side  still  continues  you  might, 
after  an  interval  of  a week,  give  him  a pint  of  lin- 
seed oil  in  which  has  been  blended  1 oz.  of  rectified 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Cases  of  this  ; — 
rather  tedious,  and  require  regular  a 
dieting. 


GENERAL. 

Forestry  Publications  (Iveagh,  Co.  Down)— The  fol- 
lowing publications  deal  with  forestry : — ‘‘  Timber 
Trades’  Journal,”  from  Messrs.  Wm  Eider  and  Son. 
Ltd.,  164  Aldersgate  Street,  London.  E.C.  (price  4d. 
weekly) ; “ Journal  of  Forestry,”  organ  of  Royal 
English  Arboricultural  Society,  published  by 
Messrs.  Laughton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  3 Wellington 
Street,  London,  W.C.  (price  2s.  quarterly) ; " Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Forestry,”  from  Messrs.  Simpkin 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  31-32  Paternoster  Road,  London, 
E.C.  (price  2s.  quarterly).  The  prices  given  are 
pre-war. 

Moulding  Machine  (Farmer,  Co.  Limerick)— The 
machine  for  moulding  concrete  pipes  is  described 
and  illustrated  in  “ Everyday  Uses  of  Portland 
Cement  ” (Is.  6d.  net),  published  by  the  Associated 
Portland  Cement  Manufacturers,  Ltd.,  Portland 
House,  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  who  could 
probably  give  you  the  information  you  desire. 

Recovery  of  Relative’s  Money  (Reader,  Co.  Cork)— 
You  do  not  state  whether  the  deceased  made  a 
'will  or  not,  or  whether  all  or  any  part  of  the 
assets  are  in  Germany.  If  there  was  no  will  and 
deceased’s  father  is  living,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the 
personal  estate,  assuming  his  daughter  (the  de- 
ceased) was  not  married.  If  deceased  was  un- 
married and  her  father  is  dead  and  left  surviving 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  all  take  equally ; 
if  mother  alone  surviving,  then  mother  takes  the 
whole.  Application  should  be  made  for  grant  of 
probate  or  administration,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  if  there  are  any  assets  in  Germany  we  sug- 
gest you  write  to  the  Public  Trustee,  Kingsway, 
London,  W.C.2.,  for  information  as  to  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  recover  same. 

Income  Tax  (Inquirer,  Co.  Meath) — We  do  not  think 
there  is  any  exemption  of  demesne  lands  from  tax 
under  Schedule  (B),  but  in  any  case  in  which  it  is 
proved  that  the  person  occupying  any  lands  and 
assessed  to  tax  is  not  occupying  those  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  husbandry  only  or  mainly  for  those 
purposes  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  do 
not  certify  that  the  use  of  the  lands  by  the  occu- 
pier for  a purpose  other  than  husbandry  is  un- 
reasonable then  the  Schedule  (B)  assessment  will 
be  made  on  the  P.L.V.  and  not  twice  the  P.L.V. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  occupier  of  demesne  lands 
can  elect  to  be  assessed  thereon  under  Schedule  (D) 
or  show  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  that  the 
profits  derived  from  the  occupation  of  such  lands 
is  less  than  the  assessment  and  have  the  latter 
reduced  to  amount  of  actual  profits.  (Rules  5 (1) 
and  6 of  Schedule  (B)  Income  Tax  Act,  1918.) 

Income  Tax  (J.  B.,  Co.  Down)— Where  the  rent  ex- 
ceeds the  P.L.V.  the  landlord  of  a farm  is  assessed 
upon  the  actual  rent  payable  and  the  tenant  or 
occupier  is  assessed  upon  the  difference  between 
the  rent  and  P.L.V.  (income  Tax  Act.  1918,  sec. 
187  (5)).  In  both  cases  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ment is  reduced  by  one-eighth  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Schedule  (A),  No.  V.,  Rule  7,  1 (a) 
of  the  Act  of  1918.  We  consider  that  the  tenant 
ought  to  get  the  entire  benefit  of  the  one-eighth  al- 
lowance from  the  P.L.V.,  but  the  interpret^ion  of 
the  Act  by  the  authorities  is  as  above  stated. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBIjIN,  Jail.  1.- A more  normal  cmulilion  of 
tiling's  ruled  in  the  heel'  market  to-day,  and  both  the 
iiumher  of  entries  anti  the  attendance  of  buyers  were 
hack  to  pre-holiday  strength.  Trade  opened  with  a 
strong'  and  promising  tone,  when  best  classes  of  bul- 
locks and  heifers  were  readily  placed  at  previous 
tip-top  rates,  really  well-meated  out-fed  steers  secur- 
ing keenest  patronage.  Subsequently,  however,  a 
more  cautious  tone  in  buying'  generally  became  mani- 
fest, when  terms  showed  less  evenness  and  early 
prices  more  difficult  to  repeat.  Though  latter  phase 
principally  appertained  to  etall-feds,  of  which  there 
were  many  good  specimens  here  and  there  still  un- 
cashed at  a comparatively  late  stage  of  the  morning, 
possibly  owing  to  their  relative  dearness  over  out-leils 
and  consequent  misfit  for  Control  grade  ior  shipment, 
yet  owners  showed  little  disposition  to  make  any- 
thing like  proportionate  concessions.  Prime  out-fed 
heifers  and  bullocks  drew  76s.  to  80s.,  82s.  6d.,  and 
■occasionally  84s.,  while  stall-feds  averaged  84s.  to 
86s-.,  and  extra  nice  lots  up  to  87s.  6d.  and  88s.  per 
cwt.;  medium  descriptions  of  oxen  and  heifers,  say, 
73s.  to  76s.,  and  rougher  cattle  in  proportion  back 
to  perhaps  66s.  or  67s.  6d.  per  cwt.  live,  according 
to  merit.  Fat  bulls  sold  satisfactorily,  and  much 
as  before,  say  63s.  to  80s.  and  82s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  but 
slaughter  cows,  unless  very  iirime  young  qiianty, 
proved  a disappointing  and  uncertain  trade.  Best 
selections  of  beef  cows,  70s.  to  80s.  and  82s.  6d.; 
others  from,  say,  44s.  to  67s.  6d.,  according  to  age, 
condition,  etc.  , , , « 

Although  there  was  a good  seasonable  supply  of 
sheep  to  draw  upon,  the  market  in  the  mam  re- 
corded a sharp  revival  in  energy.  Wethers  and  ewes 
in  suitably  meated  condition  were  quickly  cleared  at 
■fully  3s.  to  5s.  per  head  rise,  but  certain  classes  of 
sheep  figuring  around  £6  per  ISead  a month  or  so 
ago  look  like  £l  dearer  now,  and  other  classes  pro- 
portionately up.  Butchers  say  that  mutton  in  car- 
case is  standing  them  up  to  Is.  8d.  and  Is.  9d.  per 
lb.,  if  no  more,  but  in  levelling  things,  and  taking 
into  account  skin  and  offal,  choice  mutton  is,  per- 
haps, is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.  per  lb.,  and  secondary  classes. 
Is,  Id.  to  is.  3id.  per  lb.  , . ■ v,  + 

There  was  not  a very  large  supply  ot  p^s,  ffiit 
there  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  demancl.  Quality, 
too,  was  a dominating  feature  ot  the  show.  Alto- 
gether there  were  1,145  head  offered.  Sellers  antici- 
pated a very  flourishing  trade,  but  were  to  some  ex- 
tent disappointed.  In  fact,  the  extreme  attitude  of 
many  owners  detracted  from  the  active  progress  of 
business  Values,  on  the  whole,  showed  aii  easier 
trend,  closing  decidedly  lower.  Prices  in  the  main 
may  be  reckoned  around  £8  to  £8  5s.  per  cwt.,  and 
in  fancy  cases,  perhaps,  up  to  £8  10s.  per  cwt.  Stores 
very  dear. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street,  Dublin, 
Jan.  1. — Supplies — Cattle  4,665,  increase  3,406;  sheep 
5,820,  increase  4,183.  Although  trade  for  cattle 
•opened  somewhat  sloivly  this  inorning,  a good  clear- 
ance was  effected  at  prices  similar  to  those  obtained 
on  this  day  fortnight.  There  was  a much  improved 
trade  for  sheep  at  higher  prices  all  round.  Quota- 
tionsBest  bullocks  and  heifers,  from  78s.  to  866. 
per  cwt.  liv^  weight;  others,  from  70s.  to  77s.  per 
ewt  live  weight;  cows,  from  40s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight.  Mutton,  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  7d.  per  lb.  , 

Messrs.  Canly,  Sons,  and  Co.,  is,  19.  and  20  Usher  s 
Quay,  Dublin,  Jan.  l.-Beasts  4,771,  increase  3,406 ; 
sheep  5,820,  increase  4,183.  Finished  stall-fed  cattle 
met  a healthy  and  well-sustained  demand,  qiiotatmns 
running  from  82s.  to  86s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  according 
to  quality.  Grass-fed  cattle  brought  from  76s.  to  SOs. 
per  cwt  for  the  best  finished  sorts;  secondary  ana 
inferior,  from  70s.  to  75s.  per  cwt  Fat  cows  and 
bulls  in  good  demand.  A more  cheerful  trade  ipi 
aheep  and  a good  clearance  effected  at  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dublin, 
Jan.  1.— Cattle  supplies  4,665,  increase  3,406;  sheep 
supplies  5,820',  increase  4,183.  A good  selling  market 
for  well-finished  in-fed  and  out -fed  cattle,  becondary 
and  rough  descriptions  in  quiet  demand,  but  a com- 
plete clearance  was  eventually  effected  at  current 
rates.  Sheep  trade  decidedly  dearer  for  best  lots, 
but  other  sorts  without  alteration.  Quotations: 
Cattle,  best,  in-fed,  from  85s.  to  88s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  secondary,  in-fed,  from  77s.  to  84s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  cattle,  best,  out-fed,  from  79s.  to  82s.  per 
■ cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  out-fed,  from  70s.  to  78s 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows  and  bnlls,  from  60s  to 
84®.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Sheep,  from  15d.  to  19d. 

^^Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor,  and  Co.,  Ltd,,  ii  St. 

Joseph’s  Eoad,  Dublin,  Jan.  T-Snpplies-Cattle 
4.66^  increase  3,406;  sheep  5,820,  increase  4,183. 
The  supply  of  cattle  to-day  was  large  for  season  ot 
year,  and  inchuled  several  pens  of  prime  quality 
beasts.  A good  trade  was  obtained  for  well-finished 
lots  at  prices  favouring  sellers,  but  cattle  shoit  of 
finish  was  rather  difficult  to  sell. 

sheen  brisker,  especially  hea-vy  . weights  an  eai  ty 
clearance  being  effected.  Quotations:  Cattle,  besQ 
81s.  to  87s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  74s.  to 
80s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  bulls,  65s.  to  80s.  per 
^iwt.  Iiv6  weis'lit.  IMutton,  Is.  4d.  to  is.  7cl.  pei  lb. 
an  na  n*  ma  o**  •••  ****  ***  *** 

DENN!S’^« 

“LINCOUNSHIRE''’ 

PiC  peWBSI 

CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 

Soon  repay  their  small  cost. 

Sold  everywhere,  lod.  per  doE.  |?u»t  1/- 
from  the  Sole  Propnetor,, 

I W.  DENNIS,  Chefflist,  LOUTH,  lincsc  j 


Mesft'G.  H' riburir  'tnii  Potterton,  Smitlifli  Id  Bouse, 
Dublin.  ,ian.  1.  NuiuIk'I';'.  Callle  4,665,  iiicrea.-o 
3,400;  slic('i)  5,820,  iucrea.se  4,18,3.  Good  1 1'ailo  for 
caltle  at.  a coiisiilci'alilc  advance  in.  pi'ices.  Shecj) 
also  sold  in  I'avoui'  of  sollci's.  Beef,  for  best,  ) I'oiii 
803.  lo  86s.  |iei'  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from  65s. 
to  75s.  per  cwt.  MuUmi,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  iicr  Ih. 

Messrs.  John  Colgan  and  Son?,  Oxford  Street,  Bel- 
fast, had  an  average  iniiiilier  of  cattle  at  their  sale 
on  T’uesday.  With  a good  attendance  of  hutohei'M 
and  ahipiiers.  a fast  selling  trade  was  experienced  lor 
all  deaei'iptioiis  of  bullocks,  heifers,  and  well-liiiielied 
cows,  secondary  cows  meeting  barely  so  good  a ile- 
inaml  as  last  week.  T'owards  the  linish  a clearance 
of  all  kinds  was.  practically  effected.  Best- hullocks, 
£60;  heifers,  £50;  cows,  £50;  hulls,  £65.  there  was 
a much  smaller  show  of  sheep  on  offer  on  Monday. 
Customers  were  again  numerons,  but,  supplies  being' 
short  of  requirements,  resulted  in  a very  fast,  dear 
selling  trade,  prices  advancing  3s.  to  6s.  per  head 
for  last  week,  an  entire  clearance  being  efiected  at 
an  early  hour.  Whitefaced  wethers,  165s.;  White- 
faced  ewes,  132s.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  95s.;  Black- 
faoed  e'wes,  92s.;  cross  hogg'>3,  132s.;  rams,  to  185s. 

BELFAST,  Dec.  30.- The  number  of  cattle,  etc, 
offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  420  cattle 
and  279  sheep;  total,  699.  The  following  are  the 
prices  per  head: — Bullocks — FirS't  class,  £51  to  £60; 
second  class,  £43  to  £51.  Heifers — First  class,  £42 
to  £50;  second  class,  £34  to  £42.  Cows— First  class, 
£42  to  £50;  second  class,  £34  to  £42.  Sheep,  £6  5s. 
to  £9  5s.;  lambs,  £4  15s.  to  £5  10s.  Prices  per  cwt. 
live  weight : — Bullocks — Prime,  £4  4s.  to  £4  6s. ; very 
good,  £4  2s.  to  £4  4s.  Heifers— Prime,  £4  3s.  to  £4 
6s. ; very  good,  £4  2S'.  to  £4  4s.  Cows — Priine,  £4  2.^. 
to  £4  4s.;  very  good,  £4  to  £4  2s.  Beef  First  class. 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. ; second  class.  Is.  to  Is.  2d.;  mutton. 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  7d.  per  lb. 

Robson's  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— Owing  to  the 
railway  holidays,  there  was  a very  small  supply  of 
fat  sheep  at  Messrs.  John  Robson’s,  Limited  (Beltast), 
weekly  sale  of  Monday  last.  The  entries  were  en- 
tirely local,  and  a very  fast  trade  was  experienced, 
all  prime  lots  realising  fully  2s.  per  lb.,  or  an  in- 
crease of  about  3d.  per  lb.  on  the  week,  with  an  en- 
tire clearance.  Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to 
100s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  to  105s.;  iVhite  wedders,  to 
145s.;  White  ewes,  to  155s.;  large  lambs,  to  145s.; 
crossbred  lambs,  to  115s.,  and  rams,  to  180s.  ihe 
weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle  was  held  on 
'Tuesday,  when  the  numbers  on  offer  far  exceeded  ex- 
pectations.  Owing’  to  the  principal  works  in  the  ^ity 
being  on  holidays  the  large  supplies  mitigated 
against  trade,  which  was  of  a slower  order  fhan  the 
previous  week.  At  the  same  time,  top  quality  was 
realising  from  87s.  to  90s.,  some  lots  being  sold  per 
live  weight  at  89s.  Shippers  bought  extensively  loi 
English  trade,  but  sparingly  for  Scotch  trade  owing 
to  the  New  Year  holidays.  Bnlls  varied  in  price  be- 
tween SOs.  and  88S.  per  cwt.  Cows  were  a very 
large  supply,  and  mainly  purchased  tor  export  at 
fully  last  week’s  rates,  w'ith  an  entire  clearance. 
There  were  only  a few  stores  on  offer,  and  values  lor 
these  are  unquotable.  Bullocks  mad©  up  to  £62; 
heifei's,  to  £57  •,  cows,  to  £52  10s.,  and  bulls,  to  £75. 

B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  Dec.  ol.— 
Numbers  on  sale  above  average.  Good  attendance. 
Owners  held  out  for  high  rates.  Trade  active  toi 
choice  and  promising  lots  at  recent  quotations. 
Small  cattle  inquired  for  and  sold ; two-year-old  hei- 
fers, medium,  £24  15s.;  bullocks,  £20  5s.— £24; 
ling  heifers,  £19  10s.  to  £21;  bullocks,  £18  to  £20 
10s.;  second  run,  £15  to  £17  10s.;  calves,  £7  2s.  lu 
the  dairy  department— Useful  milohers  up  to  £41 
10s.;  ordinary,  £27  to  £31;  springers,  £32  10s.  £43 
10s.;  spring  calving  cows,  medium,  £18  £23.  oheep 
section— Fat,  £7  2s.;  forward,  £6  7S'.  6d. ; stores,  £5 
5s.  A good  clearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  Dec.  30.— A holiday  market.  A feiv 
samples  of  oats  on  show  failed  to  arouse  any  special 
interest.  There  is  a very  steady  feeling  in  oats. 
Tile  tendency  is  dearer— in  fact,  for  all  classes  ot 
grain. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Dec.  30.— Official  prices  (wholesale)-- 
Biitter,  print,  retail.  2s.  9d.  to  2s.  lid.;  lump,  retail, 
2s  7d  to  2s.  9d. ; lump,  wholesale,  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  7d, 
per  11;.;  eggs,  hen,  42s.  to  50s.;  duck,  43s.  to  52s. 
per  120;  do.,  hen,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.;  duck,  4s.  6d  to 
5s  8d  per  doz.;  buttermilk,  3s.  to  6s.  per  ruudlet; 
parsley,  8s.  to  12s.;  leeks,  6s.  to  10s.;  turnips,  8s.  to 
12s.;  carrots,  6s.  to  12s.;  parsnips,  6s.  to  10s.  per 
doz.  bundles ; cauliflowers,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  doz. ; 
savoys,  14s,  to  26s. ; cabbage,  20s.  to  38s. ; curieys, 
7s.  to  12s.  per  120;  apples,  15s.  to  26s.  per  barrel; 
turnips,  sw6cie&,  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  2d. ; iDotatoes,  Up-to- 
Dates,  7s.  to  7s.  9d. ; British  Queens,  7s.  6d.  to  8s. 
3d.;  Windsor  Castles.  7s.  to  8s.;  oats,  new,  16s.  9d. 
to  17s.  9d. ; hay,  iiijlaud,  new,  9s.  to  11s.  6d.;  meadow, 
6e.  to  8s.  6d.;  timothy.  8s.  6d.  to  10s.;  straw,  oat,  4s. 
to  6s.  per  cwt.  _ ^ , 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  Dec.  31.— Oats,  new.  Is. 
lid.  to  2s.  Id.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to  240s.;  straw, 
95s.  to  lOOs. ; turnips,  30s.  to  35s.  per  ton ; potatoes, 
20s.  to  22s.  per  sack;  turf,  40s.  per  ton;  bogwood, 
28S,  to  32s.  6d.  per  load  , r. 

DERRY  (Waterside  General  Market).,  Dec.  31.— 
Oats,  new,  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  per  stone;  hay,  210s.  to  220s.; 
straw,  100s.  to  105s. ; turnips,  35s.  to  37s.  6d.  per  ton ; 
potatoes,  20s.  to  22s.  per  sack. 

BALLYCLAEE,  Dec.  30.— Butter,  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  7d. 
per  lb.;  pork,  163s.  9d.  per  cwt.;  eggs,  hen,  4s  lOd. 
to  5s.;  duck,  5s.  to  5s.  2d.  per  doz.;  fowl,  chickens, 
11s.  to  14s.  per  pair;  hens,  5s.  to  6s.  6d.;  ducks,  4s. 
6d  to  5s.  6d.  each;  turnips,  swede.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  per 
cwt.;  potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.;  British 
Queens,  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  hay,  upland.  lOs.  to 
10s.  6d.;  meadow,  7s.  to  8s.;  oat,  straw.  4s.  6d.  to 
5s.  per  cwt.  ^ ^ . 

LISBURN,  Dec.  30.— Oats.  7s.  4d.  per  cwt.;  potatoes. 
British  Queens.  7s.  to  8s,;  Up-to*Dates.  6s.  6d.  to  7s. 
6d.  per  cwt. ; pork,  149«s.  9|d.  per  cwt. ; young  pig&, 
124«.  to  134s  each;  hay,  upland,  8s.  per  cwt.;  grass 
seed.  Italian,  26s.  to  29s.;  perennial.  25e.  to  26s.; 
dogstail,  140s.  to  165s.  per  cwt.;  butter,  print,  2s. 


lid.;  liiinp,  2h.  lOd.  )i(T  Ih.;  cggH,  ill'll.  duck,  , . 

JUT  iloz.;  fowl,  liirkcys,  H:-i.  lo  2.5k.;  gee  .c,  8.-.  to  I4i:, ; 
cliickcus,  3h.  9d.  to  Oh,;  heuK,  .3:-..  Od.  to  .5.  . 6d.;  duck‘, 
3fi,  lo  Fi».  6d.  each. 

HTKAHANE,  Dec.  .SO.  Butler  Fiuc::l  huU,  2f:.  .3d. 
lo  2h.  .5d,;  luiu]j,  2s.  3d.  to  2«.  4d.  jicr  lli.  Doric 
l'’iucs1,  163s.  9d.  per  cv/t.;  uiiinbcr  'f  dead  pi-  iu 
nuu'kcl,  30;  yoilpg  pigs,  HOh.  to  lOOr.  each;  7 curl  , 
of  young  pigs  in  market.  Grain,  l:-i.  Jld.  to  2k.  Iil, 
)ier  utouc.  Fowl  '1,’urkeys,  J«.  IJd,;  gccHC,  In.  2d.; 
chickt’Ufl,  IH.  6d,;  heiiK,  Is.  4d.;  diicIcH,  Ik,  6d.  per  lb. 
Geiioi:;!  Egg-»,  hep,  4h.  9d.;  duck,  4-S.  9d.  per  doz,; 
hay,  uidaud,  160s.  to  J70s. ; oat  straw,  85s.  to  90s. 
per  Ion. 

PORK. 

(.'OOTFJIILI;,  Dec.  31.  'Tlie  suiiiily  of  jiork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisteil  of  267  tiigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163s.  9Jd.  tier  cwt.;  good  de- 
mand. 

DEHIIY  (Foyle  Street  Dork  and  Butter  Marketi. 
Quantities  in  market— 90  [hgs,  163s.  9d,;  coarse  and 
iiiferior,  140s.  to  160s,  per  cwt.;  demand  brisk. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Dec.  30.  Fruit  supplies  mostly  confined 
to  imiiorted  goods,  unless  apples,  of  whicli  Irish  of 
variable  character  are  still  coining  forward,  and 
make  a slow  sale  at  around  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  lOd.  and 
3s.  6d.  per  tray,  etc.,  and  pears,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  box.  Imported  fruits,  onions,  etc.,  moiKtly  on 
stock  prices.  Very  heavy  supplies  of  field  and  gar- 
den vegtahles  came  on  market,  and  everything,  ex- 
cept broccoli,  commanded  a sharp  and  dear  sale. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  broccoli  did  not 
realise  to  greater  advantage  relatively  with  other 
stuff.  Dairymen  were  in  quest  of  swede  turnips, 
and  their  support  gave  considerable  impetus  to  trade 
and  sharp  advance  in  prices,  which  went  2s.  6d.  lo 
2s.  8d.,  and  in  small  selected  lots  3s.  per  cwt.  Broc- 
coli, 2s.  to  3s.  3d.  and  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ; sprouts,  4s. 
6d.  to  5s.  3d.  and  5s.  9d.  per  float,  etc.;  trays  ditto, 
2s.  6d.  to  4s. ; celery,  best,  5s.  to  6s.  and  7s.  6d.  per 
Ijiinch,  email,  etc.,  2s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d.  ditto;  leeks.  Is. 
6d.  to  3s.  per  doz. ; parsnips,  7s.  6d.  to  8s-.  6d.  and  9s. 
6d.  per  cwt. ; carrots.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  doz. 
bunches;  rhubarb,  3s.  per  ditto;  white  turnips,  9d. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  bunch;  beet,  6d.  to  9d.  per  doz.;  thyme, 
6d.  to  lOd.  per  bunch;  parsley,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
heap  or  tray,  etc.;  York  cabbage,  42s.  to  SOs,  78s., 
80s.,  and  87s.  per  load;  savoys,  45s.,  55s.,  75s..  and 
83s.  per  load;  spinach,  6d.  per  float,  etc. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Dec.  30.— Trade  still  quiet.  Late  rates 
maintained,  viz. — 8s.  6d.  to  9s.  cwt.  Supply  improved. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

DUBLIN,  Dec.  30.— The  market  proved  very  bare  of 
supplies  of  everything  this  morning,  and  there  was  a 
veritable  scramble  for  what  offered.  In  fact,  the 
trade  had  to  be  more  or  less  rationed,  so  to  speak, 
to  make  supplies  go  equitably  round.  Practically 
no  live  poultry  came  in.  It  is  surmised  that  the 
country  has  been  completely  cleared  of  turkeys  and 
geese  after  the  Christmas  rush.  Turkeys  made 
simply  fabulous  rates  this  morning.  Indeed,  poultry 
terms  all  round  were  relatively  abnormal.  Game 
and  wildfowl,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  easier.  Cock 
turkeys,  from  30s.  to  45s.  and  55s. ; hen  ditto,  16s.  to 
26s.  and  30s.;  coop  fed  chickens.  8s.  to  9s.  each; 
seconds,  5s.  to  6s. ; heavy  fat  hens,  8s.  to  9s  ; others, 
4s  6d.  to  6s.;  fat  young  ducks,  7s.  to  8s.;  mediurns, 
5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  each;  others,  3s.  to  4s.  6d. ^each; 
cock  pheasants,  5s.  6d. ; hen,  ditto,  5s. ; hares,  os.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d.  each;  best  rabbits.  Is.  9d.  to  2s.;  others. 
Is  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  (supplies  more  plentiful);  woodcock, 
2s  6d  ; grey  plover,  is.  8d.;  green,  lOd. ; curlew.  Is. 
to  Is.  3d.;  snipe,  6d.  to  lOd.  and  Is.  each;  wild  ducks, 
4s.  to  5s.;  widgeon,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.;  teal.  Is.  3d.  to  Is. 

^'^DHER’y  poultry^,  Dec.  31.— Cliickens,  10  doz.,  12s. 
to  14s.;  hens,  4 doz.,  12s.  to  14s.;  ducks,  5 doz.,  12s. 
to  14s.  per  pair ; turkeys,  6 head,  2s.  3d.  per  lb. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  Dec.  30.— More  or  less  of  a holiday  atmos- 
phere overhangs  both  branches  of  the  market,  and 
there  is  little  actual  change  so  far.  With  regard  to 
creamery  butter,  what  is  coming  out  of  cold  storage 
is  still  giving  great  dissatisfaction,  both  as  regards 


Telegraphic  Address  : " Sparhaucy,  Smith,  London." 

Bates  & ChappeU  Ltd. 

109,  103.  112,  113,  313.  343  & 374 
Central  Heat  Markets,  London,  E.C.  1. 
Bankers  ; 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd..  West  Smithfleld.  London,  E.C,  1 

BAM  HANDLE  OONSIQNMENTB  OF- 

BiliaAT  - - 

IBOOS,  <ato. 

Full  values  obtained  and  returned  to  eenderi,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc. 

Cheanes  and  Aecoonts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 
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Quality  and  weight,  and  it  may  be  that  litigation 
will  eventually  ensue  on  the  weight  Question.  Prices 
remain  nominally  firm  around  2s.  9Jd.;  of  course, 
wholesale  terms  will  he  advanced  IJd.  per  lb.  from 
1st  prox.  There  is  very  little  doing  in  factory  pro- 
duce at  the  present  time.  Farmers’  butter  is  coming 
in  a bit  more  freely,  but  Quality  is  not  entirely  up 
to  a satisfactory  mark.  The  demand  is  fair  for  suit- 
able stuff,  but  with  the  advance  in  creams  in  the 
near  future  the  sale  for  farmers’  butter  is  sure  to  be 
speeded  up  considerabl.y  and  witli  corresponding  firm- 
ness. Average  farmers’  produce  is  from  2s.  6d.  to 
2s.  7d.,  and  best  grades  up  to  2s.  8d.  per  lb.  There 
is  little  change  in  the  egg  position;  supplies  still  of 
a more  or  less  starved  nature.  In  some  country  dis- 
tricts concerned  with  direct  shipping  sellers  are  in- 
clined to  be  firm  around  50s.  per  120,  but  in  other 
directions  there  is  an  inclination  to  ease  in  preten- 
sions. Prices  at  this  end  remain  nominally  50s.  for 
prime  case  eggs,  and  50s.  9d.  for  selected  qualities. 

COKK  BUTTER,  Dec.  50 .-Firsts,  295s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 290s.  per  cwt. 


CROSS=CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Dec.  30.— Both  hay  and  straw  were  in 
tolerably  liberal  supply  here  this  morning,  but  trade 
very  disappointing  all  round,  especially  for  hay, 
there  being  comparatively  few  important  buyers  in 
evidence,  notwithstanding  the  suspension  of  markets 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  last  week,  in  consequence  of 
which  one  might  naturally  concUide  that  a full  mar- 
ket of  fodder  to-day  would  scarcely  suffice  to  re- 
plenish stable  and  dairy  requirements  over  the  holi- 
day interval.  The  contrary,  however,  resulted. 
Hay  sold  tediously  and  irregularly,  generally  3d.  to 
9ch  or  Is.  per  cwt.  below  currencies  of  previous  mar- 
ket. Straw  also,  after  a few  early  transactions, 
became  uncertain  and  cheaper  in  price.  Choice  first 
crop  Co.  Dublin  hay,  13s.  6d.;  country  ditto,  13s.; 
second  and  third  crop,  11s.  3d.  to  12s.  6d.  and  12s. 
9d. ; prime  strong  old  meadow  hay,  10s.  to  11s.  3d. 
and  11s.  6d.;  other  classes,  7s.  9d.  to  9s.  9d.  per  cwt. 
Oaten  straw  of  best  field  quality,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.;  a 
few  fancy  lots  perhaps  more;  good  medium,  4s.  9d. 
to  5s.  3d  ; closing  prices  tor  inferior  and  wet  classes, 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ; wheaten  straw,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  9d.  and 
4s.  pel  cwt.  


3.  1920. 

PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead.  i Pigs  exported 

I from  Ireland. 


Leinster  and 

Ulster  and  | 

Week  ended 

Munster 

Connaught  1 1919. 

1918. 

i91J 

i 

Dec.  25th 

7.613 

3 429  4,461 

3,608 

Total  since 

1 

Jan.  1st 

641,351 

237,064  j 192,935 

170.221 

NOW  READY — SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

GLASGOW,  Dec,  31.— The  number  of  sheep  and 
cattle  at  market  this  morning  was  very  light,  the 
poorest  seen  this  year.  The  sheep  that  were  offered 
were  of  poor  quality.  The  cattle  were  of  different 
condition.  Frozen  meat  was  plentiful;  Scotch  mut- 
ton on  the  scarce  side 

WAKEFIELD,  Dec.  31. — Small  supply  of  fat  cattle, 
including  49  locally  fed  beasts  of  moderate  quality. 
Sheep  were  also  a small  entry,  no  local  animals  being 
penned;  quality  generally  was  good.  Numbers  in 
the  market — Fat  cattle,  67;  sheep,  65;  dairy  cows,  7; 
store  cattle,  6. 

LEEDS,  Dec.  31.— On  offer— Beast.s,  158;  sheep,  485, 
Is.  3|d.  a lb.  dead  weight ; dairy  cows,  5,  £40  to  £52 
each. 

EDINBURGH,  Dec.  31.— Supplies  were — Sheep,  683; 
cattle,  96 ; cows,  50.  Trade  quiet  all  over.  Half-bred 
hoggets  sold  to  92s.;  cross  hoggets,  to  74s.  6d. ; Black- 
faced Dinmonts,  to  56s.  Cattle  dull;  stirks,  to  £14; 
best  class  cross  and  Shorthorn  cows,  to  £60. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Dec.  30.— There  was  a .small  entry 
of  pigs.  Demand  was  brisk,  and  a quick  clearance 
was  effected  at  recent  rates— namely,  23s.  per  score 
live  w'eight  and  30s.  6d.  dead  weight. 

NEWCASTLE,  Dec.  30.— The  market  was  authorised 
to  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  Order  of  Decem- 
ber 26th,  ae  a receiving  centre  for  cattle  from  any 
part  of  the  scheduled  district  of  the  prohibited  area, 
for  grading  and  allocating  for  slau.ghter.  Numbers 
received— Cattle,  188;  sheep,  2,989;  calves,  8;  pigs, 
between  400  and  500. 

SALFORD,  Dec.  30.— Supplies  of  fat  cattle  consisted 
of  100  from  the  North  country  and  about  630  from 
Welsh  and  local  sources.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  proportion  of  rough  sorts,  quality  was  quite 
up  to  the  average.  Nearly  2,600  eheep  were  shown; 
North  Country  animals  numbered  about  2,000,  and 
were  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  Welsh,  were  short  of  meat.  Pigs  at  Man- 
chester numbered  958,  of  which  948  were  Irish ; both 
quality  and  demand  were  good. 

DERBY',  Dec.  30.— Pat  cattle  in  fair  supply,  and 
quality  moderately  good  Sheep  were  of  good 
quality,  skins  making  17s.  6d.  each.  Calves  met  a 
dear  trade,  realising  20d.  per  lb.,  while  the  fe\y  pigs 
on  offer  sold  at  the  maximum  price.  Numbers  in  the 
market— Cattle,  172;  sheep,  450;  calves,  67;  pigs,  4. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Dec.  31.— The  markets  are  now 
open  as  usual,  and  following  the  holidays  produce  is 
scarce  and  in  good  demand.  Following  prices  per 
lb  are  being  made  to-day  ;—Chicken,  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 
2d.;  hens.  Is.  6d.;  tame  rabbits.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  5d.; 
wild  rabbits,  8id. ; ducks.  Is.  lOd.;  geese.  Is.  4d. 
These  prices  should  hold  for  the  coming  week,  except 
that  chicken  may  drop  Id.  or  2d.  if  supplies  become 
heavier.  Eggs,  50s.  per  120.— (Game  and  Son.) 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  27th  Dec.,  1919,  wuth  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years;— 


1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

s d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Wheat 

...  72  6 

72  3 

71  1 

75  10 

Barley 

...  105  10 

62  5 

57  7 

67  5 

Oats 

...  57  2 

50  6 

44  10 

47  4 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  24th  December,  1919  — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes, perton 

240/0 -260,0 

Arran  Chief ... 

200/0 

-240/0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

British  Queen 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Edward  VII. 

250/0 

- 280/0 

250  0- 

260/0 

240/0  -280/0 

— 

— 

Up-to-Date  ... 

220/0 

-230/0 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Irish 

— 

220'0 

225/0  — 

235/0 

— — 

— 

Hay,  per  ton — 

285/0  - 310, '0 

Clover,  new ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

— 

280/0-300/0 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— 

Oat 

“ 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

BELFAST— December  30th,  1919. 


No.  of 
Beasts 

Descriptions.  i;*e''wefght 

Average 
price 
per  head. 

Averacie 
price 
per  cwt. 

Bullocks 

c 

q- 

lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

2 

prime 

...  13 

1 

0 

60 

0 

0 

4 

10 

6 

2 

do. 

...  12 

2 

14 

56 

5 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

do. 

...  12 

0 

14 

54 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

do. 

...  12 

1 

14 

54 

10 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

...  12 

1 

0 

53 

5 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

do. 

...  11 

3 

14 

51 

10 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

very  good 

...  12 

3 

14 

55 

0 

0 

4 

5 

6 

2 

do. 

...  11 

3 

0 

60 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

2 

do. 
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leturn  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbera  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  27th  December,  1919. 
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Ballina 
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62 
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... 
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Cork 

Drogheda 
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50 
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1321 

62 
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Greenore 
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20 

26 
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4 
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24 
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‘l71 
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26 

35 

... 

7279 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses. 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 
CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION. 


There  has  been  nothing  very  new  about  the 
New  Year  so  far.  Strikes  and  scarcity  and  the 
some  old  sloppy  weather. 

The  raiding  of  poultry  farms  is  the  latest 
game.  Strabane  district  has  suffered  in  this 
respect,  the  robbers  making  off  in  motor  cars 
with  a big  haul  of  birds. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  not  dead  after  all. 
He  tells  us  so  himself,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
it.  We  shall  await  his  confirmation  of  such 
reports  in  future! 

We  have,  however,  suffered  a real  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Rafferty,  J.P.,  Spring- 
field,  Kilternan,  Co.  Dublin,  which  occurred 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  Possessing  a wide 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  practical  and  scien- 
tific, he  was  a valued  member  of  the  Dublin 
Co.  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  reported  that  at  a conference  in  Lon- 
don this  week  of  the  Farm  Workers’  Union 
it  was  decided  to  demand  a minimum  weekly 
wage  of  SOS.  for  agricultural  labourers,  with  a 
minimum  advance  of  los.  per  week  for  all  agri- 
cultural workers.  It  was  also  decided  that 
from  March  only  48  hours  a week  should  be 
worked. 

There  seems  no  checking  the  spread  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  England.  A fresh  out- 
break has  been  reported  from  Durham  district. 
The  disease  is  also  reported  to  be  rampant  on 
the  Continent. 

The  members  of  the  North-West  of  Ireland 
Agricultural  Society  have  presented  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Rankin,  J.P.,  who  has  been  thirty  years 
associated  with  the  Society  and  fifteen  years 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Comrnittee,  with  a 
wallet  of  bank  notes  in  appreciation  of  his 
services  to  agriculture. 

For  causing  immature  bullocks  to  be 
slaughtered  without  having  obtained  licences 
authorising  them  to  do  so,  two  cattle  dealers 
were  fined  los.  and  20s.  costs  each  this  week. 
The  butchers  who  slaughtered  the  beasts  were 
each  fined  los. 

The  Aero  Club  of  Canada  has  been  asked  to 
assist  in  a very  novel  enterprise.  The  owner 
of  large  apiaries  in  Ontario  is  seeking  to  ar- 
range for  aeroplanes  to  obtain  an  importation 
of  bees  from  the  Southern  States.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a large  number  of  bees  will  be  im- 
ported into  Canada  for  next  year,  and  the 
Canadian  breeders  are  anxious  not  to  get  a 
strain  which  might  weaken  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  bees 
arrive  in  Canada  at  the  right  moment  next 
spring,  and  without  any  loss  of  time.  This  is 
where  the  speed  of  the  aeroplane  is  to  be 
turned  to  account. 


IN  another  column  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing article  dealing  with  this  scourge  of 
live-stock  herds.  It  is  from  the^  pen  of  a 
veterinarian  in  one  of  the  South  African  colo- 
nics, and  shows  that  the  diseasc  is  very  wide- 
spread, and  is  the  cause  of  serious  losses  in 
more  countries  than  oiir  own.  1 he  article  in 
question,  written  by  one  who  has  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  the  subject,  may  be  some- 
what technical  in  discussion  of  details,  but  this 
does  not  in  any  way  discount  its  value  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
clearly  outlined,  and  the  methods  of  com- 
bating it  fully  discussed.  One  suggestion  made 
is  worthy  of  closer  attention  than  has  been 
previously  given  to  it.  We  refer  to  the  de- 
mand that  the  disease  should  be  made  noti- 
fiable under  penalty.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion the  losses  to  stock-owners  in  Ireland  from 
this  disease  annually  must  run  to  a huge 
figure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  which 
particular  disease  among  cattle  causes  the 
heaviest  mortality  each  year,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  the  losses  due  to  abortion  exceed 
those  from  any  other  affection.  It  is  not  only 
the  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  calves 
reared;  there  is,  further,  the  check  to  the 
breeding  capacity  of  the  infected  cows.  Once 
an  animal  has  become  infected,  it  may  be  three 
or  four  seasons  before  she  carries  young  to 
the  normal  period  again  and  produces  a 
healthy  calf.  For  this  reason  many  owners, 
rather  than  take  the  risk  of  disappointment, 
finish  off  slingers  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
butcher,  and  in  this  way  the  milk  supply_  is 
reduced.  There  are  some  counties  in  which 
the  plague  is  more  rampant  than  in  others,  and 
in  these  very  counties  the  subject  is  treated 
with  such  reticence  and  secrecy  that  the  task 
of  coping  with  the  problem  is  rendered  doubly 
difficult.  Some  years  ago  in  one  county  we 
heard  rumours  and  complaints  of  the  careless, 
even  criminal,  way  in  which  the  carcases  of 
aborted  calves  were  disposed  of.  It  is  obvious 
as  the  infection  is  of  bacillus_  origin  that  no 
care  can  be  too  scrupulous  in  disposing  of 
anything  which  carries  the  source  of  the  dis- 
ease. On  the  ground  of  the  serious  loss  which 
the  disease  causes,  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  infection  may  be  spread,  and  of  the  sense- 
less habit  among  owners  to  conceal  the 
trouble  in  their  herd,  the  case  for  compulsory 
notification  is  undeniably  strong.  Quite  a 
number  of  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  existing  commission  which  is  inquiring 
into  the  milk  supply,  referred  to  abortion  as 
one  of  the  chief  handicaps  from  which  Irish 
dairying  suffers;  more  than  one,  moreover, 
urgecl  the  need  for  a measure  to  render  its 
existence  notifiable.  At  present,  so  far  as_  we 
know,  there  are  only  six  animal  _ affections 
scheduled  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act; 
these  are  anthrax,  glanders,  parasitic  mange, 
sheep-scab,  and  swine  fever.  _ Is  there  any 
reason  why  contagious  abortion  should  not 
also  be  added  to  the  list?  The  object  of  noti- 
fication in  every  case  is  to  give  the  veterinary 
profession  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the 
outbreak  promptly  and  effectively,  and  thus  to 
restrain  it  within  the  narrowest  limits  pos- 
sible. According  to  the  most  recent  returns, 
the  disease  chart  for  this  country  during  the 
past  year  compares  very  favourably  with  Great 
Britain;  the  total  record  for  the  eleven  months 
which  ended  with  November  was  i case  of 
glanders,  13S  cases  of  mange,  2S7_  cases  of 
sheep  scab,  and  31  outbreaks  of  swine  fever, 
w'hich  led  to  the  slaughter  of  96  pigs.  In  every 
case  these  figures  are  below  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  With  all  allowance  made  for  the 
large  numbers  of  live-stock  kept,  the  figures 
for  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  satisfactory  clean 
bill  of  health  which  Irish  herds  and  flocks  en- 
joy at  present;  212  cases  of  anthrax,  70  cases 
of  foot-and-mouth,  which  led  to  the  slaughter 
of  over  3,000  cattle,  58  cases  of  glanders,  4,593 
cases  of  parasitic  mange,  321  cases  of  sheep 
scab,  and  2,159  outbreaks  of  swine  fever — these 
figures  show  that  contact  with  the  Continent 
marks  itself  in  an  increased  amount  of  stock 
disease.  This,  in  part,  may  account  for  the  ini- 
munitv  enjoyed  in  this  country,  but  due  credit 
must  also  be  given  to  the  system  which  ensures 
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prompt  notification,  and  hence  summary  and 
effective  stamping-out  treatment.  If  it  has 
been  possible  to  ensure  this  with  the  five  dis- 
eases now  scheduled,  it  should  also  be  possible 
to  do  it  in  the  matter  of  contagious  abortion. 
The  highly  infectious  nature  of  the  disease 
makes  an  animal  suffering  from  it  a positive 
danger,  if  this  were  more  thoroughly  realized 
by  Irisii  farmers,  the  probability  is  they  would 
l)e  as  clamorous  as  any  for  an  order  which 
would  save  them  from  themselves.  _ 

Reference  is  made  in  the  article  under 
notice  to  the  favourable  results  obtained  from 
the  vaccine  treatment,  and  there  is  much  en- 
couragement to  hope  that  this  may  become 
more  generally  used  as  a measure  of  preven- 
tion. The  system  has  been  under  test  in  this 
country  for  some  time,  and  several  Southern 
owners,  notably  Mr.  Ludlow  Beamish,  ^ are 
doing  excellent  pioneer  work  on  these  lines. 
Everyone  realises  that  the  matter  is  one  of 
great  moment,  and  that,  with  this  disease  elimi- 
nated or  kept  to  the  lowest  limits,  dairying 
and  breeding  would  both  be  on  a much  soun- 
der basis.  While  there  is  hope  that  the  vac- 
cine system  may  prove  of  value  in  safeguarding 
against  attack,  it  is  at  best  but  one  of  the 
necessary  measures  of  repression.  _ Compul- 
sory notification  would  prove  a quicker  and 
more  effective  method.  The  plan  suggested 
is  worth  close  attention  from  Irish  farmers, 
and,  if  they  express  themselves  in  favour  of 
it,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  such  an  order 
being  made.  The  country  was  never  better 
served  with  veterinary  practitioners,  and  it  is 
through  these,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
these,  that  the  ravages  of  the  disease  can  be 
most  successfully  combated. 


Crop  Yields. 

The  preliminary  statement  regarding  the 
yield  of  the  potato  and  root  crops  in 
England  this  past  season  was  published 
some  time  ago.  The  average  estimated  yield 
of  potatoes  works  out  at  5-7  tons  per  acre,  or 
almost  one  ton  per  acre  below  last  year’s  re- 
turn. It  is  probable  that  when  the  figures  for 
this  country  are  available,  a similar  shrinkage 
from  last  season  will  be  found.  The  long  spell 
of  hot  dry  weather  during  the  past  season  did 
not  favour  English  growers,  and  even  in  this 
country  kept  tubers  from  swelling  as  they 
should,  with  the  result  that  the  proportion  of 
small-sized  potatoes  is  much  higher  than  in 
other  years.  If  the  nature  of  the  summer  did 
not  favour  a full  yield  of  potatoes  in  England, 
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THOS.  LENEHAH&CO. 


Hornsby’s  Oil  Engines 

ALL  SIZES. 

Powell  Oil  Engines 

3 «&  5 B.H.P.  IN  STOCK. 
Hornsby’s  Trussers 
Ruston  Threshers 
Wallis  Junior  Tractors 
Plows  Corn  Drills 
Separators  Churns 

ALL  FITTINGS  STOCKED 


124-125  GAPEL  ST.,  DUBLIN 

'PHONE  1455. 


Jutland  High  School 

28  RUTLAND  SQUARE,  and 
1 GRANBY  ROW.  DUBLIN 


High-grade  Boarding  and 
Day  School  for  Girls 


Under  Joint  Presbyterian  & Chnrcb  of  Ireland  Management 

Principal:  MISS  B.  ANDERSON,  B.A. 

28  Rutland  Square,  Dublin 
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Department  of  Jlgricuiture  Cechnical 
Instruction  for  Ireland. 


Horse  Breeding  Act,  1918 


Licensing  of  Staliions 


F'INA.Lw  NOTICE. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  list  of  applica- 
tions for  Stallions  Licences  for  1920  will  be 
closed  at  an  early  date,  after  which  no  applications 
for  Licences  will  be  considered  in  respect  of  horses 
now  in  owners’  possession. 

Stallion  owners  who  have  not  yet  submitted  appli- 
cation® should  do  so  at  once  on  the  prescribed  form, 
which  may  be  ol)tained  from  the  undersigned. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Act  applies  to  all 
stallions  u.sed  for  public  service,  whether  such  stal- 
lions remain  on  their  owners’  premises  or  travel  for 
service. 

T.  P.  GILL,  Secretary. 

■ ■ BB  SB  BB  aa  am  bb  bb  bb  bb  bb  bb  bb  bb  bb  bb 

Watson  & Batchelor,  Ltd. 

; CATTLE  MARKET,  GLASGOW. 

Telegraphic  Address—"  Cattlepen."  Glasgow. 

Sales  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs  Dally. 
STORE  CATTLE  SOLD  IN  SELECTED  MARKETS. 

Our  men  await  arrival  of  all  Boats.  Consignments 
respectfully  solicited. 

Represented  in  Ireland  by  20 

Mr.  John  O’Donel,  B.L.,  Larkfleld,  Manorhamllton. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
Farmers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertliementt 


it  was  even  more  severe  on  the  other  root  crops. 
A yield  of  11.4  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  and  16.0 
tons  of  mangels  is  very  poor,  and  shows  that, 
with  an  abnormally  light  hay  crop,  the  diffi- 
culty of  wintering  stock  must  be  a serious 
problem  to  English  farmers.  Happily,  the 
root  crops  in  this  country  turned  out  much 
more  satisfactory  than  appearance  at  one  time 
indicated.  Mangels  bulked  well  when  pulled 
in  October,  and  swedes  are  up  to  average  in 
bulk.  There  are  not  so  many  really  heavy 
fields  to  be  noticed,  but,  as  a rule,  the  roots 
are  of  fair  size.  Turnips  and  hay  are  the  basis 
of  winter  cattle-feed  in  this  country,  and, 
luckily,  we  are  better  provided  with  these  than 
owners  across-Channel  are.  The  light  supply 
of  hay  in  England  is  reflected  here,  and  many 
farmers  have  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
to  sell  or  to  feed  to  stock.  It  is  a good  posi- 
tion, to  be  in,  one  way  or  the  other.  Some 
are  disposed  to  cavil  at  our  climate  for  its  ex- 
cessive dampness,  but  many  seasons,  as  1919 
exemplifies,  the  little  extra  moisture  we  get 
on  this  side  gives  us  a decided  advantage  when 
the  produce  returns  for  the  year  come  to  be 
made  up. 


Milk  Production. 

A COMMITTEE  on  this  subject  is  at 
present  sitting  in  this  country:  one  has 
already  sat  in  England.  The  latter  has 
now  issued  its  report;  that  in  Ireland  has  yet 
to  do  so.  The  report  of  the  English  commis- 
sion is  a very  interesting  and  comprehensive 
statement,  and  will  be  read  with  much  interest 
by  those  connected  with  dairying  in  this 
country.  Its  summary  of  recommendations 
deals  with  national  policy,  education  and  re- 
search, agricultural  statistics,  economy  of  pro- 
duction, milk  records,  diseases  affecting  dairy 
herds,  labour,  improvement  of  farm  buildings, 
improvement  of  the  hygienic  quality  of  milk, 
milk  depots,  pasteurisation,  retail  distribution 
and  increased  production  of  milk.  This  is  a 
wide  range,  and  shows  that  the  subject  has 
been  surveyed  thoroughly  and  completely, 
whatever  agreement  the  findings  may  meet 
with.  Under  the  heading  of  education  and  re- 
search, we  note,  it  is  recommended  that  addi- 
tional facilities  should  be  provided  in  this 
country  for  plant  equipment  and  staff  to  carry 
out  research  work  in  dairying.  There  is  much 
work  to  be  done  on  these  lines  that  would  be 
of  invaluable  service  to  creamery  managers 
and  even  to  farm  butter-makers.  If  the  quality 
of  Irish  butter  is  to  be  maintained,  all  that 
scientific  investigation  can  do  should  be  avail- 
able to  ensure  this.  The  only  other  feature 
of  a most  interesting  report  we  would  draw 
attention  to  is  the  recommendations  relating 
to  disease  in  dairy  herds.  The  first  of  these 
asks  for  a wider  use  of  vaccine  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contagious  abortion — a matter  we 
have  dealt  with  separately — and  the  other  re- 
commends that  a scheme  for  the  elimination 
of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  herds  should  be  in- 
itiated. This  latter  means  a big  job  to  tackle, 
but  it  is  not  beyond  possibility,  as  the  Danes 
have  shown  us.  The  history  of  disease  pre- 
vention encourages  the  belief  that  even  better 
results  may  yet  be  obtained  by  the  application 
of  established  scientific  principles. 


CO.  DUBLIN  WAGES  COMMITTEE. 

The  County  Dublin  District  Wages  Com- 
mittee held  their  second  meeting  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland, 
14  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,  on  6th  inst. 
There  were  present: — Mr.  Thomas  Clarke, 
.T.P.,  Monkstown  (Chairman);  Mr.  J.  J.  Law- 
lor,  J.P.,  Clondalkin;  Mr.  P.  J.  Kettle,  J.P., 
Swords;  Mr.  L.  Roe,  Kilternan;  Mr.  J.  Fitz- 
simon,  Baldoyle;  Mr.  T.  Foran  and  Mr.  F. 
McCabe,  Irish  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union,  Liberty  Hall,  Dublin;  Mr. 
G.  O’Driscoll,  Blanchardstown;  Mr.  P.  Carr, 
Balbriggan,  and  Mr.  H.  Mullen  (Secretary). 

The  Committee  had  under  consideration  the 
fixing  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  workers 
employed  in  agriculture  in  County  Dublin  (in- 
cluding the  County  Borough  of  Dublin),  this 
matter  having  been  adjourned  from  their  last 
meeting  held  on  8th  December  last. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 


HE  year  finished  mild  and  wet,  but  a | 
change  of  wind  to  the  North  came  with  I 
the  new  year,  and  on  the  second  a sharp 
frost.  This  weather  is  quite  in  season  now, 
and  a moderate  amount  of  it  would  be  welcome. 
There  is  plenty  of  manure  carting  to  do,  and 
some  frost  in  the  next  few  weeks  would  greatly 
help  in  the  working  of  the  land.  What  will 
happen  in  1920  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon, 
but  it  is  bound  to  be  a year  of  great  changes. 
First  and  foremost  we  may  expect  a return  by 
degrees  to  freedom  from  control,  and  the  effect 
of  that  no  man  can  tell,  but  whatever  it  may 
be  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better.  The  markets 
will  be  anxiously  watched,  but  they  will  soon 
shake  down  to  the  normal.  There  may  be  ad- 
vances in  some  things,  which  will  encourage 
production.  People  are  talking  of  5s.  per  lb. 
for  butter,  but  no  one  supposes  it  will  long 
rernain  at  that  price.  One  effect  would  be  the 
revival  of  calf  weaning,  which  is  badly  needed. 
The  supply  of  new  milk  is  a pressing  problem, 
and  some  control  may  be  required  for  that  one 
article  to  ensure  that  the  children  may  be  fed. 
From  now  to  grass  time  will  be  a critical 
period,  indeed,  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
scarcity  of  dry  fodder  will  be  a serious  thing 
for  the  breeding  ewes.  Until  the  actual  lamb- 
ing comihences  they  will  do  without  hay,  if 
they  get  some  straw.  Pea  haulm  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute,  and  almost  anything  will  do, 
but  a long  time  with  turnips  alone  means  a 
lot  of  what  are  called  “ water  bellied  ” lambs.' 

Lord  Lee  on  Sugar  Beot. — For  fifty  years  we 
have  been  talking  about  growing  sugar  beet, 
and  making  a part  of  our  own  sugar.  There - 
was  the  attempt  at  Levenham,  in  Suffolk,  which 
could  not  succeed  in  the  face  of  the  bounties 
paid  by  foreign  governments,  at  least  that  was 
always  thought  to  be  the  reason.  Then  Mr. 
Campbell  tried  his  hand  at  Bascot  near  Far- 
ingdon,  and  grew  good  beet  but  never  made 
sugar.  Lord  Denbigh  carried  out  careful  ex- 
periments and  found  that  England  was  perfectly 
well  suited  bv  soil  and  climate  to  comnete  with 
any  country  in  the  world,  but  somehow  a blight 
seems  to  have  followed  all  attemnts  hitherto,  ' 
and  the  Dutch  comnany  at  Cantley,  Norfolk, 
which  promised  well,  has,  at  least  tempprarily, 
ceased  working.  Now.  Lorde  Lee  tells  us  that  * 
Sir  Belvile  Stancers’  Company  purchased'  the  i 
Kelham  Estate,  but  sold  a part  of  it  to  the  j 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  development  as  a ■ 
farm  colony.  The  remainder,  he  says,  is  at,; 
present  being  farmed  in  an  ordinary  way,  pend-  : 
ing  the  erection  of  a factory,  and  the  Society  is..  ; 
about  to  ask  the  public  for  ^£2^0, 000,  which,  . ( 
with  a similar  amount  subscribed  by  the  '{ 
Government,  they  hope  will  successfully  start  i 
them  as  sugar  growers  and  manufacturers.  J 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  a great  v 
mistake  to  trust  to  ordinary  farmers  to  grow  | 
enough  beet  to  supnort  a factorv.  Till  the  in-  » 
diictrv  becomes  thoroughly  well  known  to  them 
and  proved  to  be  remunerative,  provision  must 
he  made  for  the  production  of  beetroot  on  land 
in  the  Society’s  own  possession.  The  Finance 
•Act  of  1010  provides  for  a heavy  preference  on 
sugar  grown  in  this  country,  and  there  should 
be  a better  chance  of  success. 

A Weeds  and  Seeds  Bill. — The  object  of  the 
above  suggested  nieasure  is  to  perpetuate  the 
system  of  examination  and  guarantee  of  all  seed 
supplies  which  was  adopted  during  the  war, 
and  so  far  as  that  portion  is  concerned  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions.  Docks  in  clover  seed, 
for  instance,  are  an  unmitigated  evil.  They 
can  he  eliminated  by  careful  and  expert  sift- 
ing. but  if  the  law  can  do  anything  to  ensure 
its  being  done  more  effectively,  so  much  the 
better.  Charlock  seed  is  not  distinguishable 
from  turnip  seed,  and  this  has  only  to  be  dried 
to  death  on  the  kiln  to  ensure  a safe  form  of 
robbery.  Such  tricks  of  trade  ought  to  be  put 
down  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  The  other 
portion,  which  relates  to  the  fouling  of  land  hv 
a neighbour’s  neglected  fields,  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  though  absolutely  right  in 
theory.  This  refers  more  esuecially  to  thistles, 
the  down  of  which  is  earried  bv  the  wind  to  an 
indefinite  distance.  The  mo’-.al  effect  of  such 
a measure  would  nerhaps  he  great.  Thev  have 
a law  to  deal  with  the  evil  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
not  ver>'  often  put  in  force. 
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answers  jo  queries. 

QUERISTS  PUEASE  NOTE 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as  poMible 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  sb°u'd 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hiJ^d  even  earlier.  Address:  Fahbers’ Oazbtib.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin.  , . , .u 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
mnrhid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
nlease  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
S^urefy  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reoly  to  such  queries.  The  practwe  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous.  ... 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to.- 
each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
each  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith.  

AGRICULTURE. 

Thistles  in  Field  Flax  (Down,  Co.  Down)— It  was  a 
great  poet  who  wrote  that  the  evil  a man  has 
done  lives  after  him ; this  is  as  forcibly  true  of  a 
rampant  seeding  plant  like  the  thistle,  wl“ch  iieed^ 
to  be  cut  and  cut  again  to  save  its  conseauence. 
The  thistle  yon  are  in  dread  of  is  the  ordinary 
thistle  (Genericns  palnstris),  which 
requires  constant  and  consistent 
com  crops  and  regular  mowing  down  before  it 
comes  to  seeding  time  in  pasture  fieWs.  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  under  control  on  a farm.  If  the  n^ui  in 
which  YOU  intend  to  grow  flax  this  season  was  lu 
oornlft  yeXthe  best  and  only  thing  you  cun  do  is 
to  hand-pull  out  the  young 

strong  enough  to  be  so  treated  in  the  flax  biairci. 
Eemember  that  land  iiiclined  to  grow  thistles 
strongly  gives  a strong  proof  of  being  good  flax 
laud  You  also  know  that  a little-snading  P'^^t, 
eiioh  as  flax  is,  encourages  weed  growth  greatly, 
and  unless  land  clean  beforehand,  there  is  a 
strong  residue  of  all  sorts  of  intruders  left  when 
fhe  flix  fs  pulled:  it  is  a benefit  of  the  usual^r^^^^^^ 
that  after  flax  a manured  crop  tollows,  tne 
cultivation  for  and  the  working  of  which  serves  to 
get  rid  of  most  of  these.  If  you  do  not  favour  the 
early  sowing  of  flax  you  might  t^  the  effect  of  a 
light  surface  harrowing  in  early  March  to  on- 
courage  a growth  of  young  thistle  seedlings  which 
wmilTbe  electively  destroyed  by  a heavy  ^ 
ing  later  when  preparing  a suitable  tilth  tor 
sowing. 

Identification  of  Weed  (Enquirer.  Co. 

rather  difficult  to  identify  weeds  m such  an  early 
stage,  but  the  one  you  enclose,  which  you  complam 
has  infested  your  newly-laid  down  grass  land,  is 
seUhell  (PriineUa  yulgaris).  This  is 
of  the  Labiate  or  mint  order,  and,  v/ith  its  oblong 
opposite  leayes  and  small  reddish;purp  e two-iupped 
flowers,  which  occur  m whorls  in  deime  teiminal 
heads,  is  common  in  fields  and  waste  places  diu- 
ing  July  to  September.  The  weed  comes  yei^ 

strongly  in  damp  grass  land,  and  is  taken  to  indi- 
cate poor  exhausted  soil  &o  much  p that  m bco^^^ 
land  it  is  known  as  blaw-weary.  In  Ireland  it 
is  known  as  heart's-ea«e.  and  we  have 
Celtic  for  it  pronounced  as  Keen-dha-honig 
(“  Cry  if  it  comes  ”).  The  poor  strike  ^ 
grasses  and  clovers  is  to  be  ®^P®®  ^ 

the  fact  that  the  old  pasture  was  laid  out 
directly  with  lea  oats.  The  plan  sometimes  meets 
wih  fair  success,  but,  as  a rule,  grass  seeds  and 
clovers  do  best  after  the  soil  has  been  cleaned  ^d 
onened  up  and  enriched  by  a manured  crop.  We 
should  not  advise  yon  to  dress  tlje  field  with  yard 
manure,  but  to  give  it  an  application  of  2 to  3 
cwts.  superphosphate  and  J to  ^ 
soda  per  statute  acre  applied  in  eai^  Maich.  Ibis 
will  encourage  the  young  grasses,  which  may  come 
away  more  strongly  and  evenly  than  present  ap- 
pearance suggests. 

Information  re  Flax-retting  (J.  J.,  Oo.  Antrim)— The 
only  file  of  our  weekly  issues  kept  is 
offices,  but  we  fear  a persusal  would  not  help  you 
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DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

^ Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 

much  on  tho  particular  lino  of  information  you 
want.  Eor  particiilai's  regarding  llio  resiillH  ol 
file  retting  cxpci'imont  at  Helliy  you  miglit  get  into 
eonimnnication  with  Mr.  F.  (J.  .laoksini  Dircetor 
of  llio  Flax  Expei'imental  Station  at  Selby,  i ork- 
sliire,  ami  ascertain  ti'om  the  Fibre  Coriinralion 
of  Ireland,  Ltd.,  Frederic  Street,  lielfast,  if  thc.v 
would  bo  diapo-sod  to  acquaint  you  witli  tlio  sys- 
tem followed  and  tho  results  obtained  at  Dromara. 

We  do  not  think  the  system  of  retting  to  owei 
in  Fifefihire  differs  materially  from  that  lollowcd 
in  tills  eountry. 

Identification  of  Shrubs  (D.  1*.,  Co.  Antrim)-  AH  tlm 
specimens  you  send  are  yew,  and,  as  such,  aie 
dangerous  to  cattle,  wliieh  slionld  be  proliiinted, 
liy  wire  paling  or  fencing  of  some  kind,  irom  hav- 
ing access  to  them.  A large  number  qt  bqtli 
young  aiui  grown  stock  succuml)  to  yew  poisoning 
every  year  in  this  country,  hence  the  need  there  is 
to  warn  stock-owners  against  the  risk  they  run 
in  not  fencing  off  thoroughly  plantations  or 
shiiihberies  in  which  yew  trees  are.  The  three 
specimens  are  not  all  of  the  same  variety,  I 

and  2 are  the  common  yew  (Taxiis  baccata);  tlie 
derivation  of  the  botanical  name  of  the  tree  is  un- 
certain; some  suppose  it  to  come  from  toxon  a 
bird,  owing  to  the  fondness  the  latter  have  for  the 
berries  or  tor  sheltering  in  the  branches ; others 
trace  it  to  the  word  taxis,  which  means  arrange- 
ment, in  allusion  to  the  leaves  being  arranged  on 
the  twigs  like  the  teeth  of  a comii ; still  another 
explanation  is  that  it  comes  from  toxiciim  iioiTOn, 
from  the  poisonous  character  of  its  leaves.  Uie 
word  yew  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  Celtic 
root  signifying  verdure,  and  hence  the  common 
name  was  designed  to  convey  evergreen  verdure. 

As  the  tree  is  widely  used  in  burying  places,  tins 
fact  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation;  one 
botanical  authority  explains  it  thus “ Many  rea- 
sons,” he  says,  ” have  been  assigned  for  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  yew  in  onr  churchyards, 
but  it  seems  most  natural  and  simple  to  believe 
that,  being  indisputably  indigenous,  and  being, 
from  its  perennial  verdure,  its  longevity,  and  tiie 
durability  of  its  wood,  at  once  an  emblem  and  a 
specimen  of  immortality,  its  branches  would  be 
employeil  by  onr  pagan  ancestors  as  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  cypress  to  deck  the  graves  of  the 
dead  and  for  other  sacred  purposes.  Another 
English  writer  of  some  centuries  ago  writes  with 
reference  to  it: — “The  yew  is  a.  pure  native  ot 
Britain  (this  is  hardly  true,  as  it  is  wild  all  over 
Europe),  and  was  formerly  what  the  oak  is  now, 
the  basis  of  onr  strength.  Of  it  the  old  English 
yeoman  made  his  long-bow  which  he  vaunted  no- 
body but  an  Englishman  could  bend.  In  shooting 
he  did  not,  as  in  other  nations,  keep  his  left  hand 
steady  and  draw  his  bow  with  his  nsnt,  but, 
keeping  his  right  hand  at  rest  upon  the  nerve, 
he  pressed  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  into  the 
horns  of  his  bow.  Hence  probably  arose  the  Eng- 
lish phrase  of  bending  a bow  and  the  French 
of  drawing  one.  Nor  is  the  yew  celebrated  only 
for  its  toughness  or  elasticity,  but  also  tor  its 
durable  nature.  Where  yonr  paling  is  most  ex- 
posed either  to  winds  or  springs,  strengthen  it 
with  a post  of  old  yew.  That  hardy  veteran  fears 
neither  storms  above  nor  damps  below.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  a post  of  yew  will  outlast 
a post  of  iron.  . . . The  yew  is  of_  all  other 
trees  the  most  tonsile.  Hence  all  the  indignities 
it  suffers.  We  everywhere  see  it  cut  and  meta- 
morphosed into  such  a variety  of  deformities  that 
W6  are  hardly  brought  to  see  it  has  a natural 
shape  or  the  power  which  other  trees  have  of  hang- 
ing with  ease.  Y'et  it  ha®  this  power  in  a greater 
degree,  and  in  a state  of  nature,  except  in  exposed 
situations,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beantifnl 
evergreens  we  have — and  may  be  superior  to  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  itself.  • . . The  same  soil 

which  cramps  the  cedar  is  congenial  to  the  yew. 

. . and  its  veins  exceed  in  beauty  those  of 

most  other  trees.  Tables  made  of  yew,  when  the 
grain  is  fine,  are  much  superior  to  mahogany,  and 
its  root  vies  in  beauty  with  the  ancient  citron. 
Specimen  No.  3 is  Uprilye  or  Florencecourt  yew 
often  called  true  yew.  According  to  Prof.  Heniy, 
Royal  College  of  Science,  who  kindly  identified  the 
specimens,  the  latter  yew  orig-inated  as  a sport, 
one  small  seedling  tree  being  found  by  a farmer 
named  Willis  in  the  mountain  near  Elorencecoiirt 
(Enniskillen)  about  1770.  This  sub-variety  is  now 
planted  complete,  always  being  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  all  the  trees  to  be  found  are  derived 
from  tlie  oris'inul  one-  a/'t  Florence-couit. 

Weight  of  Hides,  etc.  (Pat,  Co.  Tyrone)— It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  the  article  on  carcase  weights 
has  met  with  appreciation,  more  especially  as  it 
has  been  remarked  that  ” the  same  considerations 
that  prompt  manufacturers  of  other  articles  to 
study  closely  the  commodities  they  place  on  the 
market  should  prompt  the  meat  PI'®;!"®®*: 
form  himself  as  thoroughly  as  possible  regaiding 
the  finished  product.”  As  regards 
questions,  hides  are  usually  flayed  with  the  horns 
detached,  but  if  the  latter  aTe  kept  on  it  keeps 
down  the  price  for  the  whole  hide  by  about  Jd.  pei 
lb  After  slaughtering,  the  feet  are  removed  at 
the  knee  and  hock  joint  and  sold  at  so  much  per 
set  of  four.  The  heavier  the  hide  the  higher  tiie 
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price  it  fetclies.  Wliatcvci'  jiriccs  in  the  conntr.v 
may  be,  tlie  current  iiiiotatioriH  in  l■l•-, ’e  (.lianmd 
markets  for  liides  of  76  IliH.  ami  upwards  le  J'4d. 
per  lb.,  for  biilloek  ami  lieifer  Imles  behiw  t im 
weight  9d.  lo  9ifd.  per  lb.,  cow's  8il,  to  8LI.  tier  lb., 
and  bnll's  7jd.  to  7-jd,  per  lb.  Aincrican  t/ack<-)'- 
regard  the  liido  as  Uio  most  valuable,  b,ye-|.rod net, 
from  cattle,  and  elairn  Ibat  its  value  is  nsuall.y 
grcat(‘r  Ilian  cornhinod  value  of  all  tnc  ouior 
products  derived  from  a beef  animal  Hides  in  fat 
beasts,  vary  in  weiglifs  from  67  lbs.  to  ^0  >’'«■. 
thougli  it  is  to  lie  noted  tliat  the  live  weight  of 
cattle  and  the  weight  of  liido  are  mit  proportional. 
The  weight  of  hide  tier  cwt.  of  live  animal  is 
liighest  when  the  cattle  weight  is  lowest  so  that 
with  increase  in  weight  tho  value  per  cwt.  nf  the 
live  animal  tends  to  decrease,  so  far  as  Imles  alone 
afl’ect  its  value.  As  a rule,  the  propoiLion.  of  hide 
weight  to  live  weight  ranges  irom  5.6  to  7,4  per 
cent.  In  the  big  American  packing  bouses  the 
liides  of  slaughtered  cattle  are  weiglicd  imme- 
diately after  being  killed.  From  the  actual  weight 
Srn  2 Ihs.  per  hide  is  usually  cover 

the  trimmings  and  other  loss  m weight  that  wiU 
take  place  between  the  killing  floor  ami  the  hide 
cellar;  the  weight  then  computed  is  known  M the 
" green  weight.’’  During  the  time  the  hides  ai<, 
piled  in  packs  and  treated  with  salt  to  preserve 
knd  cure  them  they  shrink  in  weight  by  an  average 
of  15  7 per  cent.  The  curing  process  befoie  hides 
are  fit  for  sale  to  tanner®  varies  from  one  to  six 
months.  As  a rule,  it  may  he  taken  that  a fat 
pig  will  give  75  per  cent,  of  its  live  weight  as 
dressed  carcase,  and  75  per  cent,  of  this  again_will 
renresent  the  weight  of  marketable  bacon.  Thus 
[n’thfease  of  your  pig  it  should  produce  a dressed 
carcase  of  Ih.  cwts.,  which,  with  head  and  feet  and 
other  bones  removed,  would  give  two  coinplete  long 
sides  totalling  IJ  cwts.  or  120  lbs.,  i.e.,  60  lbs.  per 
side  (including  hams). 

Mixed  Queries  (Canada,  Co.  Cavan)— (1)  .As  a rule,  a 
dressing  of  artificial®  i®  hardly  required  on  land 
which  nas  been  well  treated  with  yard  manure 
and  artificials  for  a potato  crop,  in  the  Preceding 
season.  Still,  it  is  likely  a dressing  of  2 to  3 cwts. 
superphosphate  and  i cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  would  repay  itself  in  increased 
yield  both  ot  grain  and  straw.  (2)  Danish  Archer 
fs  one  of  the  best  yielding  varieties,  though  a selec- 
tion from  it  known  as  Irish  Archer  is  also  to  be 
commended  to  intending  growers.  (3)  There  is  no 
superiority  in  Champions  to  other  varieties  for  pig- 
feeding. They  excel  as  a table  variety,  and  can 
only  afford  to  be  grown  in  small  areas  for  this  ex- 
ore®®  niirnose-  as  a pig-feeding  variety  there  is 
nothing  to  beat  the 

and  Victory  (which  gave  splendid  lesiilts  in  Co 
Louth  these  past  two  seasons)  are  strong-strawed 
oat  varieties;  for  superiority  as  fodder  "e 

variety  yon  can  grow  to  beat  Yfoltoie-ht  or  lo 
can  be  no  loss  opening  drills  a fortnight  oi  so 
before  planting  time.  In  the  case  of  turnips  it  is 
different,  s-s,  should  the  weather  he  dry,  much  ^ 
the  moisture  is  lost  by  exposure  to  an  and  sun 
shine.  Turnip  drills  should  be  opened  as  close  to 
seeding  time  as  is  possible. 

cropping  Land  Under  Agreement  (Jerry  M . Co  Wex- 
ford)—The  rotation  you  have  m.mmd— oats  flax 
and  barley  laid  down— doe®  not  contravene 
proviso  that  the  land  shall  be  ^1'.^®^^"  thi?Term 
and  hiisbandlike  (we  have  never  heaid  this,  term 
before)  manner.  This  succession  of  cropping  will 
not  weaken  the  ” good  heart  and  condition  of  the 
land  provided  yon  apply  artificials  Yeqnately. 
The  oat  crop  if  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  may  not 
require  to  be  dressed,  hut  you  will  need  to  apply  a 
sXable  mixture  of  artificials  to  the  flax  crop,  and 
likewise  to  the  barley  crqp  following,  and  the  new 
grass  the  succeeding  spring. 

Crazing  Hoggets  Over  Summer  (Novice,  Co.  Tip- 
nlrary)-If  well  grazed  through  the  summer  t^ 
hoggets  should  fatten  off  satisfactorily  for  the 
butcher  on  the  aftergrass  alone ; if  yon  find  o^e*^ 
old  pasture  somewhat  insufficient  for  the  pnipose, 
an  allowance  of  1 to  li  Ihs.  per  day  of  a mixture 
of  cake  and  crushed  oats  will  bring  .Ifi®m  lYi? 
butchering  condition,  and  the  pasture  will  be  much 
benefitted  by  hand-feeding  given. 

Treatment  of  Carden  (Enquirer.  Co.  Tipperary)— Yon 
^'^cannot  do  better  than  give  the  garden  a firessing 

of  slag  and  kainit  mixed  in  the  P\®»Yof  the^vard 
1.  This  will  serve  to  take  the  place  ot  the  yarn 
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To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 

J.  &TKINS  & CO.,  LTD.,  Seed  Herekants  CORK 


We  are  again  Manufacturing 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 


which  was  so  largely 
used  before  the  war, 
with  satisfactory  results 
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manure,  witla  wliicli  it  has  been  treated  for  so 
many  years.  The  result  of  this  manuring  must  be 
Uiat  the  garden  is  exceedingly  rich  in  humus,  and. 
if  so,  will  be  especially  benefited  by  such  an  ap- 
plication of  artificials.  A slag  and  potash  dressing 
forked  in  around  fruit  trees  will  mark  itself  in 
the  yield  and  size  of  fruit,  besides  improving  the 
vigour  of  the  trees.  Soot  is  more  usefully  ap- 
plied to  small  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces,  onions, 
and  ae  a slug  preventative  to  young  cabbages. 

Milch  Coats  (Newcomer,  Co.  Antrim)— Where  three  or 
tour  goats  are  kept  it  is  easily  possible  to  get  a 
good  supply  of  milk  all  the  year  round.  An  or- 
dinary goat  should  yield  on  an  average  3 pints 
daily  for  the  first  three  months;  dui-ing  the  next 
three  about  half  this  quantity,  and  during  the  last 
quarter  about  3 pint  daily.  The  Anglo-Nubian, 
Swiss,  and  Toggenburg  may  be  included  amongst 
the  beet  breeds,  but  before  making  a etart  we 
would  suggest  that  you  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Cham- 
bers, Lincoln  Place,  Dublin,  who  will  be  able  to 
advise  what  steps  you  should  take. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Plant  for  Hedge— Spray  for  Fruit  Trees  (P.,  Co.  Wex- 
ford)—(i)  Yes,  the  oval-leaved  evergreen  privet 
makes  a splendid  hedge.  (2)  The  mixture  for  the 
fruit  trees  is  2 lbs.  caustic  soda  to  10  gallons  of 
water. 

Planting  Onions,  etc.  (Q.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork)— (a)  Plant 
the  Ailsa  Craig  Sets  early  in  Pebruary.  (b)  Plant 
the  shallots  in  February  or  March  and  the  Potato 
onions  from  the  middle  of  this  month. 


POULTRY. 

Cost  of  Feeding  Poultry  (Paddy,  Co.  Londonderry)— 
tiertainly,  keep  your  hens.  You  can  make  a good 
profit  even  where  you  have  to  buy  all  the  feed. 
We  have  paid  £5  per  ton  for  chats  for  feeding. 
Is  it  possible  that  in  your  district  you  cannot  get 
any?  You  can  regulate  the  maximum  price  it  is 
safe  to  pay  by  the  price  of  beet  oats,  1 lb.  of  oats 
being  considered  equal  to  4 lbs.  potatoes;  thus,  if 
oats  are  now  £20  per  ton,  you  may  pay  up  to 
£5  for  potatoes.  Failing  potatoes,  can  you  get 
swedes  and  greens?  It  eo,  boil  these  up,  chop,  and 
dry  off  with  any  meals  available,  adding  i oz.  of 
good  fish  meal  per  hen  per  day.  Y'ou  can  give 
one  feed  of  oats  and  one  of  this,  and  you  will  get 
eggs  in  plenty.  The  cost  per  head  per  week  with 
us  is  just  4jd.  for  food.  We  are  charging  £5  per  ton 
for  potatoes  and  £17  10s.  for  oats,  which  is  the 
figure  at  which  we  bought;  bran,  £15  ton;  maize, 
£21 ; fish  meal,  £24.  As  soon  as  nettles  get  plen- 
tiful give  them  plenty  of  these,  boiled  and  chopped, 
as  part  of  the  green  food.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  how  you  get  on  and  what  your  food  bill  works 
out  at  per  head  per  week.  What  is  j'^our  egg 
average  from  the  130  hens  now? 

Varied  Questions  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry)— (1)  Birds 
reared  and  kept  as  adults  on  soft  mash  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  dry  mash  at  first.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  so  often  advise  putting  the 
breeding  stock  on  dry  mash  after  the  moult,  to 
keep  them  from  getting  too  fat.  Give  your  birds 
a couple  of  feeds  of  soft  mash  per  week  for  a while, 
and  all  will  be  well.  (2)  Certainly,  use  turnips 
when  the  cabbages  are  done.  We  exi)ect  you  have 
no  mangels  in  your  part  of  the  country,  but,  in 
case  you  get  some,  you  may  use  these  when  the 
swedes  are  done  and  before  the  nettles  are  avail- 
able. (3)  Paint  the  swelling  with  iodine.  Keep  a 
close  watcli  on  that  hen’s  eggs;  if  they  hatch  badly 
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Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar”  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCENT, Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


eho  13  not  a desirable  breeder.  They  may,  how- 
ever be  quite  all  right.  (4)  We  have  already  set 
four  Light  Sussex  pullets.  These  birds  were 
hatched  in  January,  1919;  laid  in  late  summer, 
moulted,  laid  again  in  early  December,  and  are 
now  sitting.  We  advise  you  to  set  any  time  from 
this  on,  but  March-hatched  chickens  are  the  latest 
that  will  be  likely  to  be  ready  for  this  time  next 
year.  The  trouble  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  a 
date,  as  even  in  the  same  breed  individuals  vary 
greatly.  Try,  however,  setting  as  early  as  you  can 
get  a hen.  You  will  find  the  Buffs  reliable  sitters, 
and,  as  you  can  get  them  so  near  home,  take  them. 
(5)  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell,  as  the  answer 
would  be  only  guesswork.  The  late  Oscar  Smart 
was  of  opinion  that  the  broody  factor  was  made  up 
of  two  parts,  which  he  called,  say,  A.B.,  and  that 
these  two  parts  were  liable  to  split  in  descent.  For 
example,  a male  from  a broody  mother  would  in- 
herit the  two  factors  A.B  , and  if  lie  is  mated  to  a 
lien  with  the  same  factors,  tliere  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  pullet  daughters  from  inheriting  the 
A. A.  or  B.B.  instead  of  A.B.,  in  which  case  they 
would  be  non-sitters.  You  know  that  in  practice 
we  get  what  appear  to  he  non-sitters  in  sitting 
breeds.  Whether  your  Kdwards’  male  bird  will 
breed  you  sitters  or  non-sitters  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend on  the  factors  inherited  by  him  and  by  the 
hens  you  mate  him  with,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
finding  this  out  except  in  the  breeding  pen.  We 
once  had  a non-sitting  R..I.R.  She  never  showed 
any  sign  of  broodiness  in  three  laying  seasons,  and 
was  an  extraordinarily  prolific  layer.  She  was 
mated  to  the  son  of  a non-broody  hen,  and  every 
pullet  from  this  mating  sat  after  a very  short 
batch  of  eggs.  From  this  you  will  see  that  he  may 
breed  sitting  pullets  with  some  of  your  hens  and 
non-sitters  with  others.  If  you  want  either  kind 
to  predominate  repeat  the  matings  that  gave  them. 
(5)  To  improve  steadily  from  year  to  year  one 
small  breeding  pen  of  from  eight  to  a dozen  hens 
will  give  you  all  the  pullets  you  want  and  some 
hatching  eggs  to  sell.  You  may  use  the  same  male 
bird  for  a second  year,  eo  long  as  you  have  hens 
unrelated  to  him,  i.e.,  birds  other  than  his  own 
daughters.  When  you  have  your  entire  flock  of 
pure-bred  birds,  you  can  run  males  with  the  whole 
flock  (eay  four  White  Leghorns  or  five  White 
Wyandottes  to  your  flock  of  50).  Y’ou  should  buy 
and  read  very  carefully  ‘‘  Ckimmercial  Poultry,”  by 
S.  G.  Hanson  (Constable  and  Co.,  Is.  3d.  net).  (6) 
If  you  give  your  chicks  a little  milk  and  oatmeal 
they  will  have  all  the  bone-making  rnaterial  they 
need  for  rapid  growth.  (7)  We  do  not  care  much 
for  Andalusians.  They  are  not  hardy  enough  for 
your  cold  climate,  and  they  do  not  breed  true. 
Why  this  is  so  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
enter  into  now.  Yes,  trap-nest  the  bird  next  win- 
ter beside  your  White  Leghorns.  Andalusians 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  shell  about  last  week  March 
to  mid-April.  (8)  The  ” winter  period  ” is  taken 
here  as  from  1st  October  up  to  and  including  31st 
December.  Some  take  it  from  15th  October  to  15th 
January.  In  that  case  ask  for  five  eggs  more.  The 
minimum  to  pass  the  winter  test  is  “ over  30  eggs.” 
We  wish  to  thank  you  for  all  the  very  interesting 
queries  you  have  sent  us  during  the  year.  They 
have  in  no  small  measure  helped  to  increase  the 
interest  of  these  columns,  and  we  have  only  this 
week  received  a letter  from  one  of  our  readers 
saying  how  much  she  has  been  helped  by  your 
queries.  We  hope  you  will  have  a very  successful 
year  with  your  birds,  and  that  we  shall  frequently 
hear  from  you  during  1920. 

Feed  for  Breeding  Stock— Cockerel  Box  (South  Kil- 
kenny)—(i)  We  have  given  your  name  to  ” Betty,” 
whose  queries  you  have  found  so  helpful.  You 
two  have  done  your  part  to  make  the  query  column 
a success,  and  we  wish  some  more  of  our  readers 
would  be  as  generous  in  giving  their  experiences 
and  difficulties  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  we  can  make  the  paper  as  helpful  as  it 
should  be.  By  all  means,  use  the  dry  mash  for 
your  breeding  stock.  If  you  have  these  meals  on 
hand  try  the  following: — 1 part  maize  meal,  1 part 
barley  meal,  1 part  crushed  oats,  2 parts  bran, 
i part  fish  meal,  all  by  weight,  or,  if  you  are  not 
using  the  fish  meal,  give  boiled  lights  instead  a 
couple  of  days  in  the  week,  and  perhaps  you  could 
spare  them  an  occasional  basin  of  milk.  For  a 
very  busy  person  the  dry  mash  is  an  enormous 
saving  of  labour,  and,  although  you  will  not  get 
so  many  eggs,  this  is  no  harm  with  the  breeding 
stock;  quite  the  reverse,  in  fact.  Write  to  the  Edi- 
tor, “ Feathered  World,”  9 Arundel  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.2.,  and  ask  her  to  send  you  ''  Right- 
about’s ” book  on  “ Dry  Mash  Feeding,”  price  4d. 
Read  it  carefully  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of 
it.  For  a hopper  use  a box  about  6 ins.  deep  with 
laths  across  the  top.  A blacking  box  will  suit 
beautifully.  (2)  A cockerel  box  would  not  be 
worth  what  you  would  pay  for  it  now.  Go  to  your 
grocer  and  ask  to  have  a match  box  case  kept 
for  you  (the  big  boxes  in  which  matches  come 
from  the  factory),  or,  failing  this,  two  large  tea 
chests.  Place  your  two  tea  chests  side  by  side, 
with  the  open  tops  facing  you.  Now  cut  a hole  in 
each  so  that  the  bird  can  pass  from  one  box  to  the 
other.  One  box  will  serve  as.  a sleeping  place, 
and  should  have  the  side  boarded  up  all  to  one 
small  door  for  cleaning.  Put  a perch  in  this  part. 


ADVICE  TO  TAXPAYERS. 


F pressed  for  payment  of  Income  Tax  or  Excess 
Profits  Duty  or  if  Overcharged  during  the  past 
4 years,  save  yourself  time,  money,  and  worry  by 
having  the  best  expert  advice  at  lowest  terms  from 

P.  KAVANACH,  32  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin. 


The  other  is  the  run  and  can  have  a piece  of  wire 
netting  or  lathe  in  front,  same  as  a coop,  so  that 
he  can  feed  through  the  bars.  No  need  to  join 
the  boxes  together.  Your  September  chickens  will 
be  very  useful  during  the  scarce  time.  Set  eggs 
now  as  soon  as  you  have  a hen. 

Fish  Meal  (An  Old  Subscriber,  Co.  Cork)— We  have 
sent  you  the  addresses  you  want.  If  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  right  quality  of  fish 
meal  please  let  us  know  and  we  shall  see  what  we 
can  do. 

Hogan’s  System  (E.  S.,  Co.  Dublin)-Tou  will  find  an 
article  on  Hogan’e  system  in  an  early  issue.  It 
is  a much-debated  point.  Have  you  read  Hogan’s 
book,  ” The  Call  of  the  Hen?” 


VETERINARY. 

Bonhams  with  Staggers  (D,  C.,  Co.  Cork)— Y’our  oon- 
hams  are  suffering  from  acute  indigestion,  the  re- 
sult of  improper  dieting.  Bonhams  of  eleven  weeks 
cannot  possibly  assimilate  the  food  you  have  been 
giving  them.  Give  each  a full  dose  of  castor  oil 
and  let  them  starve  for  at  least  six  hours  after- 
ward®. The  oil  can  best  be  given  by  mixing  it  in 
warm  fresh  milk  and  putting  it  in  the  trough  for 
them  to  drink.  They  should  be  fed  on  well-boiled 
oaten  or  Indian  meal  porridge,  skimmed  or 
separated  milk,  with  a handful  or  two  of  finely- 
bruised  cooked  potatoes  mixed  with  it.  At  each 
meal  give  them  only  what  they  will  readily  clean 
up.  If  you  have  fresh  buttermilk  let  them  have 
as  much  they  care  to  drink. 

Bullock  Not  Thriving  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Clare)— 
The  poor  condition  of  your  bullock  may  arise  from 
several  causes,  such  as  chronic  indigestion,  the 
presence  of  parasites  in  the  bowels  or  liver,  or 
from  eome  organic  disease,  probably  tuberculosis. 
To  arrive  at  a definite  conclusion  would  entail  a 
personal  examination  of  the  animal,  and  accord- 
ingly we  would  advise  you  to  have  him  examined 
liy  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  might  be  well  to  have  him  in  the 
first  instance  submitted  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

Lice  on  Pups  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Kildare)— All 
young  puppies  are  more  or  less  subject  to  be  at- 
tacked by  these  small  ekin  parasites.  These,  un- 
doubtedly, interfere  with  the  general  health  of 
their  host  and  retard  his  growth.  If  the  puppies 
belong  to  a short-haired  variety  they  should  be 
combed  daily  with  a fine  dust  comb  until  the  adult 
parasites  have  been  removed  as  far  as  practicable, 
but,  of  course,  with  long  or  woolly  coats  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  Well  rub  into  the  skin  some  of 
the  following  ointment : — Flowers  of  sulphur. 
4 dr®. ; prepared  lard  or  vaseline,  2 ozs.  After  an 
interval  of  two  days  wash  the  puppies  in  warm 
water  with  ordinary  kitchen  soap,  then  dry  them 
well,  and  keep  them  in  a warm  place  for  a few 
hours.  The  bed  they  occupy  should  be  changed 
daily,  otherwise  the  trouble  will  continue.  Plenti- 
fully sprinkle  their  beds  with  Keating’®  insect 
powder  or  some  other  approved  insecticide.  These 
pest®  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  but  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  restrictions  will  soon 
effect  a cure. 


GENERAL, 

Blackening  Red  Leather  Boots  (O’R.,  Co.  Wexford)— 
The  obvious  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  use  black 
polish.  You  will  find  this  will  gradually  make 
the  boots  quite  black. 


If  your  horse  is  suffering 
from  lameness 

The  intelligent  course  to  adopt  is  to  send  a description 
of  the  symptoms  to  us  and  secure,  free  of  charge,  the 
advice  of  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

REDUCI  N E 

w’ill  not  be  prescribed  unless  it  can  effect  a permanent 
cure. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  sent  post  free  on  request  to 

TME  REDUCINE  Co. 

STORE  STREET.  DUBLIN. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  TRACTOR 

MUCH  has  been  wriUen  on  Ihe  merits  of 
the  different  makes  of  farm  tractoi,  but 
seldom  is  it  that  we  read  the  unbiassed 
criticism  of  one,  who  with  a knowledge  o a l 
llie  facts,  considers  the  subject  fairly  from  both 
sides.  Such,  however,  is  the  case  with  Mr.  W. 

T Malden,  a former  agricultural  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  an  acknow- 
ledged authority  on  farm  machinery,  who  con- 
tributes a striking  article  on  farm  tractors  m 
Ptirdon's  Almanac  for  itj20.  We  commend  a 
study  of  the  full  article  to  all  our  readers,  who 
will  also  find  much  other  interesting  matter  in 
the  Almanac,  but  the  following  few  reinarks  ot 
the  author  may  be  quoted  as  showing  how  the 
subject  is  handled.  . 

There  are,  says  Mr.  Malden,  tractors  lunning 
on  continuous  tracks  doing  thoroughly  good 
work,  but  some,  at  any  rate,  acquire  so  much 
friction  from  dirt  that  the  difference  between 
the  power  required  when  clean  and  when  muddy 
must  have  a great  effect  on  the  fuel  consump- 
tion. Where  great  power  is  available  work  cair 
be  got  through  quite  well  by  some,  but  fuel 
and  wear  and  tear  must  be  considered.  Some 
otherwise  exceptionally  good  tractors  suffer 
from  want  of  better  allocation  of  weight  on  the 
travelling  wheels.  There  are  those  which  when 
badly  placed  in  respect  to  surface,  whether 
from  slipperiness  or  incline,  are  apt  to  churn 
the  ground  on  loose  bite,  because  of  want  ot 
more  weight  on  the  forewheels  ; others  on  sud- 
den heavy  strain  are  apt  to  rear,  and  that,  ot 
course,  is  against  progress.  As  these  are  over- 
come in  some  machines,  it  is  merely  a question 
of  construction  to  render  those  which  possess 
faults  better  able  to  give  out  their  efficiency. 
There  is  an  increasing  improvement-  in  con- 
struction, whereby  parts  are  more  get-at-able  ; 
some  possess  this  in  a very  high  degree. 

Going  on  to  refer  to  the  tractor  plough,  the 
writer  remarks  that  to  his  mind  the  tractor  on 
the  land,  which  hitherto  has  been  regarded  from 
the  light  of  its  ploughing  capabilities,  has  been 
unable  to  give  anything  like  its  best,  because 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  multiple  ploughs. 
There  are  many  attachments  that  will  have  to 
be  provided  to  do  numerous  tasks  on  the  farm, 
which  are  being  held  up  because  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  multiple  ploughs.  Any  plough 
body  at  all  fairly  well  attached  to  a fraine  can 
turn  a furrow  when  all  conditions  are  favour- 
able, but  these  favourable  conditions  are  met 
with  only  occasionally,  and  there  is  a very  great 
proportion  of  the  land  being  ploughed  so  badly 
that  it  would  be  only  by  thought-out  design 
that  a horse  single  furrow  plough  could  do  it 
so  badly.  Attention  has  been  directly  given  to 
the  tractor,  and  the  plough  has  received  little 
care.  Land,  to  be  properly  ploughed,  requires 
to  be  done  with  exactitude  as  to  depth,  width, 
and  nature  of  furrow  ; where  multiple  ploughs 
are  used  there  should  be  equal  or  at  any  rate 
easily  adjustable  pressure  on  each  of  the  turners 
or  mould  boards.  The  thrust  or  pitch  should 
be  readily  altered,  and  not  as  m sorne  01  me 
gang  ploughs,  merely  on  the  principle  of  the 
horse  rake  tine,  whereby  when  the  plough  is  set 
deeper  the  point  of  the  share  sets  more  up- 
wards, so  that  if  the  top  is  hard  the  share  will 
not  face  it  ; in  many  cases  the  land  side  will  not 
r allow  it.  But  the  crudity  of  naeans  of  alteraUon 
of  setting,  outside  mere  raising  and  lowering, 
fare  appalling.  The  pulley  work  on  a sood 
many  tractors  is  very  serviceable  now.  Gooo 
ft  threshing  with  regulation  sized  threshing  ma- 
’>  chines  is  accomplished  where  adequate  brake 
ft. ' power  available  ; lighter  engines,  naturally, 
need  small  drums  according  to  their  power. 
Threshing  powers  are  a good  test  of  pulley 
value,  for  threshing  is  continuous  work  and 
calls  for  sustained  power.  Possibly  the  spas- 
modic effort  required  for  working  the  timber 
saw  affords  a better  test  of  the  governing  pro- 
perties, but  the  load  is  not  so  continuous.  Road 
haulage  is  done  well  by  some  farm  tractors 
specially  designed  for  it,  otherwise  the  unequal 
wear  is  fraught  with  expensive  results. 
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" Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink. 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces  m;-i,  > 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 


COIIKESPONDHNCB  is  invited  on  all  current  agrioul- 
tural  questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted  each 
week  as  required  to  practical  communications  on 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
Is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his 
Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  published  as  tl« 
opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  insertion  ^s 
sarily  imply  editorial 

While  a nom  de  pUtme  may  be  used.  ““ 

accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  it  is 
reque^erd  that  all  communrcattona  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 

BIG  YIELD  FROM  A BESSBOROUGH 
COW. 

5iR, — I have  just  heard  that  the  Dairy  Short- 
horn ’cow,  Bessborough  Fondness  loth,  has 
given,  in  her  last  lactation  period,  16944  lbs. 
milk.  She  calved  September  i8th,  1918,  and  is 
due  to  calve,  again  on  17th  February,  1920. 
This  cov/  is  now  the  property  of  General  Gren- 
fell Pickwell  Manor,  Oakham,  to  whom  she 
was  sold  from  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  s held. 
This  is  possibly  a record  in  the  British  Isles 
for  a pedigree  Dairy  Shorthorn  cow.— Yours, 

Wm.  Mitchell. 
Bessborough  Farm,  Piltown, 

Co.  Kilkenny,  31st  Dec.,  1919. 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explsiius  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B).  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation. including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd,,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


LORD  LONDONDERRY’S  VIEWS. 

Speaking-  on  Friday,  2nd  inst.,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Darlington  Chamber  of  Agricultu^, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  President  for  the 
coming  year,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said 
the  only  thing  that  the  agriculturist  asked  tor 
was  continuity  of  policy,  that  he  should  be  as- 
sisted to  carry  on.  The  agriculturist  was  urged 
to  produce,  but  up  to  now  prices  had  not  been 
guaranteed.  Uncertainty  was  detrim^tal  to 
all  progress,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  agri- 
culturist to  commit  himself  and  then  find  that 
he  had  to  sell  at  a loss.  He  personally  believed 
in  a good  wage.  Cheap  labour  was  seldom 
good,  and  the  whole  question  should  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  He  was  not  certain  that 
the  agricultural  community  did  not  depend 
more  than  any  other  upon  the  great  principle 
of  unity.  Some  people — fortunately  a minority 
—endeavoured  to  promulgate  the  opposite  view. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  pulling 
together  that  difficulties  could  be  faced.  H 
they  could  have  one  union  for  farmers  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement,  it 
this  were  impossible  he  would^  suggest  that 
the  various  unions  should  combine  for  certain 
purposes.  If  they  were  to  combine  and  formu- 
late their  policy,  considering  all  questions  on 
their  merits,  and  showing  a united  front  on  that 
policy,  he  was  convinced  the  country  would 
adopt  it.  Chambers  of  agriculture  had  an  im- 
mense opportunity  before  them  in  stimulating 
the  desire  for  education.  A great  many  before 
the  war,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  himself,,  were 
inclined  to  decry,  or  rather  to  underestimate, 
the  value  of  woman’s  work,  but  their  labour 
had  shown  that  in  agriculture  there  was  a 
greater  place  for  women  than  m f^e  pas  , 
place  which  they  were  willing  to  fill.  During 
Bie  last  few  years  agriculture  had  come  a little 
bit  into  its  own.  The  community, 
periods  of  depression,  were  inclined  to  cnticis 
any  short  periods  of  prospenty  which  had  ac- 
crued to  the  farmer.  He  sincerely  hoped  the 
lessons  of  the  past  would  not  be  forgotten,  and 
that  agriculture  as  our  staple  industry  must  be 
considered  from , every  pomt  of  view.  Y^ious 
responsible  Ministers  from  different  pla 
had  alwavs  paid  lip  service  to  the  importance 
of  agriculture,  but  very  little  had  been  done 
after  all. 

OWNERS  of  Pure-bred  Flocks  should  have  an 
advertisement  in  the  prepaid  section  of  THE 
FAEMEES’  Gazette,  it  is  the  only  means  of  effective 
advertising  for  flock-masters.  Forms  and  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  Office, 
Dublin. 


One  Great 
advantage 


of  the 


FORDSON 

FARM  TRACTOR 

is  that  you  can  harvest  in  half 
the  time  and  in  the  other  half, 
clear  up  and  turn  in. 

There’s  no  waste  where 
there’s  a FORDSON. 
Hauls  anything  on  the 
farm  . . £280 


EX  WORKS 


ORDER  NOW 


R.  W. 

ARCHER  & Co. 

65  Lr.  MOUNT  ST.,  DUBLIN 

PHONES— DUBLIN  3976  and  3977 


Cupiss’  Gonstitation  Balls 

^ ^ 1 aH  T.^iyvd 

Horses: 


AT  c D Tir  For Gie&sfl, Swelled 

RED  w AT  t K IJ  Cracked  Heels,  Conghs, 

Bishop’s  Court.  fl  III  MKX  cdds,  Sore  Throats, 

Straffan,  Ireland.  XXVA  MVM  Disordered  Liver,  BrokeE 
Oct.  27th,  1915.  iniaenxa,  Lobb  of  Appetite,  &c. 

De»r  Sirs, 

Please  send  me  10/6  ^ « yor  Hide-bDund,  Staring 

ease  Oupias’  Balls.  Foi  |1  A Ooat,  Hove  or  Blown,  DU- 

Blood  Murrain  in  Cattle  I i||  I I I |J  temper.  Epidemic,  Surfeit, 
which  is  so  very  preva-  Conditioning,  Preserving 

lent  in  Ireland,  andocca*  Health,  Scouring  in  Calves,  &c. 
sions  heavy  losses,  I find 

2 of  your  Balls  adminis-  ^ « Por  Rot  ©r  Fluke  and  foi 

tered  the  moment  the  ^ h A Al\  keeping  in  Health,  Assist, 
animal  is  detected  is  the  ing  to  get  into  Condition, 

most  simple  and  eatia-  ^ t Scouring  in  Lambs,  «c. 

Yoms”fafthfully . Prepared  upwards  of  50  years 

E.  Kekeedt.  by  tbe  late 

FRANCIS  CUPISS,  NI.R.C.V.S.,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Sold  iy  all  Chtmists  «1M*  Patent  Medieiru  Fenders,  in  PaekeU  at 
1/9  and  3/6  each,  « Snudl  PaektU  10/-,  6 Lorge  Paxkett  HOh, 
12  Large  Packets  38/-;  or  direct  /rtm  Francis  Cupiss.  Ltd., 
Tha  Wlldarness.  DIss.  Norfolk,  on  reuipt  of  amount. 


HOOF  CXJTTEK.^ 


With  Long  Wooden  Handles, 
for  Trimming  Feet  of  Cattle. 


Prices  on  application, 


ARNOLD  & SONS, 

CILTSPUR  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C 


Veterinary  Instrument 
Manufacturers, 
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FAIRBANKS— MORSE 

OIL  ENGINES 


WRITE  FOR  LIST  NO.  25 

KENNAN  & SONS,  LTD. 

FISHAMBLE  ST.,  DUBLIN 


IB 


WE  ARE  WANTING 

RABBIT,  KID,  OTTER,  FOX 
and  BADGER  SKINS. 

Sellers  will  do  weU  to  conimanicate  with  ns. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID. 

We  pay  Carriage  from  any  part  of  Ireland. 

Z.  WOOLFSON  & SONS, 

1 & 2 Island  Street,  Dublin. 

’PHONE,  DUBLIN  4589. 

Reference  : Hibernian  Bank,  Camden  SL  Branch, 
Dublin. 

■ ■■BBnBaBBBaaaaBMaaBBBBaaaaaaiaaa 


Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers 

SEND  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS  TO 

JOHN  J.  REID,  Ceirbrsa“a"n‘: 

CORPORATION  MARKETS,  DUBLIN. 
HIGHEST  PRICES  OBTAINED 

Terms : Ca4h,  Daily  orWeekly  as  def.Ired.  Enquiries.SoUcited 

TELEGRAMS  I RE13  S€S9.  DUBLIN 
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ARABLE  & PASTURE 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  PASTURE  LAND. 

Avery  interesting  article  describing  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  the  pas- 
ture lands  of  Ireland  is  contributed  to 
the  new  issue  of  the  quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hanly.  He  says  the  present  condition  of  a 
large  area  of  the  pasture  lands  of  Ireland,  aris- 
ing out  of  unsuitable  or  inadequate  seeding, 
and  subsequent  inattention,  is  a source  of  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  country.  How  great  this 
loss  is  will  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  are  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  about 
eight  inillion  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  about 
2i  million  acres  of  mountain  grazing,  and  close 
upon  if  million  acres  of  barren  mountain  land, 
bog,  and  marsh.  Great  areas  of  the  land  under 
permanent  pasture  in  the  country  were  laid 
down  to  grass  with  improper  seed  mixtures — 
in  many  cases  without  any  grass  seed-mixtures 
whatever.  Again  there  are  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  inferior  high-lying  lands  producing 
very  poor  returns  to  their  owners  or  occu- 
piers. A very  large  proportion  of  such  lands 
could  be  greatly  improved  without  unreason- 
able outlay  either  in  capital  or  in  labour. 

Inferior  Lands. 

Grazing  lands  that  are  inferior  mainly  be- 
cause of  defective  seeding,  want  of  care  and 
insufficient  manuring,  as  distinct  from  sour- 
ness, want  of  drainage,  or  other  causes,  might, 
for  convenience,  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes  : — 

(a)  Good  lands  that  are  not  producing  a full 
crop  in  either  quality  or  yield,  largely 
because  of  inadequate  seeding. 

(b)  Second-rate  arable  lands,  i.e.,  lands  that 
could  be  economically  tilled,  but  which 
are  not  of  first-rate  quality,  either  for 
tillage  or  for  grass.  These  were,  in  the 
main,  badly  laid  down  and  have  since 
been  neglected. 

(c)  High-lying  stretches,  or  slopes,  that  may 
not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  be  regarded 
as  arable,  but  which  might  be  tilled  for 
a couple  of  years  with  the  object  of 
forming  a better  pasture. 

(d)  Different  kinds  of  mountain  grazing 
which,  without  being  tilled,  might  be 
economically  improved  by  manuring. 

(e)  Mountain  and  other  grazing  lands  that 
cannot  be  tilled,  and  cannot  be  econo- 
mically improved. 

When  good  land  is  laid  down  to  grass  with 
a temporary  seed  mixture,  or  without  any  seed 
mixture,  it  eventually  clothes  itself  with  a com- 
paratively good  sole,  even  though  it  may  take 
from  10  to  IS  years  to  do  so.  Many  of  the 
fattening  lancfs  of  Ireland  have  been  produced 
in  this  way,  that  is,  by  a more  or  less  natural 
process;  and  because  it  takes  from  lo  to  15 
years  to  form  a close,  permanent  sole,  when 
land  is  treated  in  this  manner,  farmers  believe 
that  if  good  grass  lands  are  broken  up  and  put 
under  tillage  it  would  take  a like  period  to 
restore  them  to  their  former  feeding  capacity. 
This  belief  is  based  on  the  system  of  pasture 
forming  generally  practised  some  40  or  50 
years  ago,  but  it  does  not  hold  true  when 
applied  to  present-day  conditions.  In  the  old 
days,  when  unsuitable  seed  mixtures  were  lar- 
gely sown,  farmers  had  to  wait  until  the  per- 
manent grasses  indigenous  to  a particular 
locality  became  established  and  a pasture  sole 
formed.  This  natural  process  of  re-establish- 
ment was  very  tedious,  and  the  formation  of 
a permanent  pasture  in  this  way  was  rightly 
dreaded  by  small  and  large  farmer  alike. 
Proper  Seed  Mixtures. 

By  the  use  of  suitable  seed  mixtures  quite 
as  good,  or  even  better,  pasture  than  the  ori- 
ginal can  be  produced  on  those  lands,  in  within 
a period  of  three  or  four  seasons,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  cropping  system  has  been 
sound  and  that  the  land  is  put  back  to  grass 
in  clean  condition  and  in  good  heart.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  the  most  valuable  pastures  of 
the  country  should  be  tilled  with  the  object  of 
laying  down  again  and  thereby  improving 
them,  but  it  is  asserted  that,  with  reasonable 
attention,  undue  difficulties  should  not  arise 
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in  the  re-establishing  of  such  pastures  when 
desired.  At  the  present  time  rich  lands  that 
were  broken,  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  arc  in  many  instances  being  cropped 
with  corn  or  flax  in  succession,  withqut*  any 
reasonable  attempt  being  made  to  keep  such 
lands  in  a clean  and  fertile  condition.  If  those 
lands  are  put  back  to  grass,  after  a series  of 
such  crops,  without  adequate  manure  or  with- 
out being  cleaned,  they  will  undoubtedly,  no 
matter  how  well  seeded,  produce  a very  in- 
different pasture  for  years;  this,  however,  is 
no  argument  against  sound  tillage  as  a pre- 
paration of  land  for  grass. 

Since  the  relative  quantities  or  kinds  of  the 
various  seeds  to  be  used  in  a grass-seed  mix- 
ture will  vary  according  to  local  conditions 
and  requirements,  the  following  mixture  of 
seeds  can  only  be  taken  as  a probable  basis 
for  such  land.  The  quantities  are  given  for 


the  statute  acre: — 

Perennial  Rye-Grass  ...  ...  15  lb. 

Italian  do.  ...  ...  7 „ 

Meadow  Fescue  ...  ...  4 „ 

Timothy  ...  ...  3 „ 

Cocksfoot  ...  ...  3 „ 

Broad  Red  Clover  ...  ...  4 „ 

Alsike  Clover  ...  ...  2 

Wild  White  Clover  ...  ...  i „ 


Total  ...  30  lb. 


When  second-rate  arable,  or  poor,  light,  til- 
lage land  is  let  out  to  grass  in  poor  or  indif- 
ferent condition,  with  the  usual  temporary 
seed-mixture  of  rye-grasses  and  red  clover,  or 
without  any  seed-mixture,  it  seldom  succeeds 
in  producing  anything  better  than  a very  in- 
ferior pasture;  in  fact,  the  sole,  in  many  such 
cases,  after  the  first  or  second  year,  gradually 
deteriorates  into  moss,  daisies,  bent  grass,  and 
other  weeds.  There  is  far  too  large  an  area 
of  this  kind  of  pasture  in  Ireland  at  present. 
Land  of  this  kind  will  not,  except  in  rare 
cases,  be  much  improved  for  pasture  or  for 
meadow  until  it  is  broken  up  for  at  least  two, 
three,  or  four  seasons,  laid  down  again  in  rea-  ' 
sonably  good  condition  with  suitable  seeds, 
and  carefully  nursed  afterwards. 

“ Short  Cut  ” Methods.  \ 

•Short-cut  methods,  such  as  harrowing  and  ■' 
seeding  on  the  old  skin,  rarely  succeed  in  im-  ‘ 
proving  such  land,  because  not  along  must  j 
good  and  suitable  seeds  be  soAvn,  but  a suit-  ■ 
able  medium,  in  which  they  may  grow,  must  •; 
also  be  provided.  In  many  second-rate  arable  • 
pastures,  useful  grasses  and  other  pasture 
plants  constitute  such  a small  proportion  of 
the  herbage  that  artificial  or  other  manures  : 
frequently  fail  to  produce  remunerative  re-  ■> 
turns  when  applied  to  such  lands,  because  the  | 
useful  plants  which  might  respond  to  manure  ^ 
are  absent.  Manure  will  not  create  grasses:  < 
it  will  only  stimulate  the  plants  that  are  there  ^ 
to  more  vigorous  growth.  If  such  pastures  . 
were  broken  up,  even  for  a short  period,  and 
laid  down  in  reasonably  good  condition  with 
suitable  seeds,  they  might  be  economically 
maintained  at  a high  level  by  top-dressing  with 
farm  manure,  compost,  soil  from  old  dykes  or 
ditches,  artificial  manures  or  the  feeding  on 
the  land  of  concentrated  food  to  stock.  > 

Seed  Mixtures  for  Upland  Pastures. 

The  following  mixture  of  seeds  might  be 
used  for  the  formation  of  permanent  pastures  . 


on  average  medium  upland: — • 

Perennial  Ryegrass  ...  ...  12  lb. 

Italian  do.  ...  ...  7 .. 

Cocksfoot  ...  ...  7 .1 

Meadow  Fescue  ...  ...  2 „ 

Timothy  ...  ...  3 1. 

Broad  Red  Clover  ...  ...  4 >. 

Alsike  Clover  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Wild  White  Clover  ...  ...  i „ 


Total  ...  38  lb. 


Neighbouring  grass  fields  of  similar  charac- 
ter should,  however,  be  carefully  examined  in 
such  cases,  and  any  of  the  useful  permanent 
grasses  found  growing  there  should  be  largely 
relied  upon  in  forming  the  mixture.  ^\  bile  the 
r3’c-grasses  are  useful  for  the  production  of  a 
crop  of  haj'  in  the  first  season,  they  are  very 
unsuitable  grasses  to  relj'  on  for  the  formation 
of  permanent  pasture  or  meadow  on  poor 
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land  1)cc;uisc  they  grow  thin  and  wiry  on  poor 
soil’and  die  out  after  the  first  or  second 
season. 

Other  Seed  Mixtures. 

The  third  class  of  inferior  grazing  cnd)raccs 
poor  light  hilly  land,  and  upland  iiaslurcs, 
which  could  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  be  _re- 
srardod  as  economic  tillage  land,  but  which 
could  be  cultivated  for  a couple  of  seasons 
with  the  object  of  forming  a more  profitable 
pasture.  The  systematic  treatment  of  this 
class  of  land,  which  exists  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  wa,s  undei- 
taken  by  a Scottish  farmer  named  Kobert 
Elliot  of  Clifton  Park,  and  his  method  of 
treatment  of  inferior  uplands  is  now  widely 
known  as  the  Clifton  Park  System.  Ihc  first 
of  Mr.  Elliot’s  experiments  was  made  with  two 
fields  lying  at  an  elevation  of  from  600  to  650 
feet-  these  were  fields  which  the  owner 
asserted  should  never  have  been  tilled  unless 
with  the  intention  of  at  once  laying  them  down 
to  permanent  pasture.  The  soil  is  described  as 
“ poor,  thin,  and  moory,”  and  the  fields  were 
situated  at  so  high  an  altitude  and  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  cattle  yard  that  they  had 
received  no  manure  for  at  least  seventy  years. 
When  broken  up  by  Mr.  Elliot  they  were 
dressed  with  just  sufficient  artificial  manure  to 
produce  a turnip  crop.  Both  fields  were  then 
sown  down  along  with  a thin  seeding  of  oats. 
Different  mixtures  of  seeds  were  sown  on  the 
two  fields. 

The  Elliot  System. 

Elliott’s  system  of  laying  land  down 
to  pasture  is  really  a revolt  against  the 
practice  of  using  a large  proportion  of 
the  rye-grasses  on  poor — and  indeed  on 
gyery — land,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  pas- 
ture plants,  and  from  this  standpoint,  rye- 
grasses, and  also  most  of  the  more  popular 
grasses  were  excluded.  Burnet,  Chicory  and 
Kidney  Vetch  were  added  to  the  mixture  in 
one  field,  and  they  appeared  to  assist  in  pro- 
ducing herbage  which  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  second  field;  indeed  so  great  was  the  dif- 
fence  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  latter 
field  was  again  broken  up  and  laid  down  with 
the  following  mixture  of  seeds  per  acre,  along 
with  a thin  seeding  of  oats  after  one  crop  of 
turnips  had  been  taken  off  the  ploughed  lea* 


lion  of  Unit  finally  recommended  Iiy  Mr. 
Elliott,  lias  been  used  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  forming  poor  upland  pasture  in  iiaits 
of  Ulster,  but  while  farmers  liked  the  iiasture 
they  took  some  exception  to  the  hay,  because 
of  tbc  large  succulcut  leaves  of  the  chicory 
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Crested  Dogstail 
Cocksfoot 
Italian  Ryegrass 
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Cocksfoot 
Meadow  Fescue 
Tall  Fescue 
Flard  Fescue 

Smooth-stalked  Meadow  Grass 
Tall  Oat-like  Grass  ... 

Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass 
Golden  Oat  Grass 
Italian  Ryegrass 
White  Clover 
Alsike 

Late  Flowering  Red  Clover  ... 

Chicory 
Burnet 

Kidney  Vetch 
Sheeps  Parsley 
Yarrow 

Total,  47I  lbs.  per  statute  acre. 

This  mixture  included  double  the  quantity 
of  Chicory  and  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  Burnet  and  Kidney  Vetch  originally  used. 
And  the  result  was  that  the  poor  field  to  which 
farm  manure  was  a stranger  for  over  seventy 
years,  produced  two  tons  of  first-class  hay  per 
acre,  an  excellent  crop  of  after-grass,  and  a 
very  much  improved  permanent  pasture  after- 
wards. By  somewhat  similar  treatment,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  lupin,  which  is  a deep-rooted 
plant,  extensive  tracts  of  poor,  semi-waste 
lands  have  been  reclaimed  in  Germany. 

A Modified  Mixture. 

The  production  of  a good  pasture  on  poor 
upland,  however,  will  not  depend  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Clifton  Park  or  any  other  sys- 
tem, but  upon  the  exercise  of  judgment,  obser- 
vation, and  common  sense  in  the  laying  down 
and  subsequent  treatment  thereof.  Our  cli- 
mate differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Scotland, 
and  our  upland  soils  vary  enormously  in  com- 
■ position,  texture,  and  degree  of  drainage,  and 
it  is  by  considering  those  local  conditions  that 
success  will  be  mainly  achieved.  The  follow- 
ing mixture  of  seeds,  which  is  a modifica- 
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Total  35  lbs.  per  Statute  acre. 
The  inferiority  of  elevated  or  mountain  pas- 
tures that  cannot  be  tilled  is  mainly  due  to 
four  causes,  namely,  insufficiency  of  soil  and 
plant  food,  shortage  of  water  during  the 
warmer  portion  of  the  year,  exposure,  and  in- 
feriority  of  the  plants  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

Artificial  Manures  for  Mountain  Pastures. 

Mountain  grazing  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  that  is,  the  tops  and  steeper  sites  of 
high  mountains,  composed  usually  of  very 
light  soils,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  econo- 
mically improved,  and  sloping  mountain  or 
hill  sides,  moors,  and  highland  valleys,  pos- 
sessing a medium  depth  of  soil,  but  which  have 
never  been  cultivated,  because  of  their  altitude, 
slope,  or  inaccessibility.  In  many  instances, 
these  lands  might  be  much  improved  m econo- 
mic value  by  the  application  of  suitable  dress- 
ings of  artificial  manures_,  pre-s_upposing  that 
the  land  is  sufficiently  drained,  either  naturally 
or  by  open  dykes.  The  artificial  dressing  to 
which  such  pasture  is  most  likely  to  respond 
will  largely  depend  on  its  formation,  but  basic 
slag  or  basic  slag  and  a quarter  proportion  of 
potash  manure,  say  kainit,  applied  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring  at  the  rate  of  5 to  8 cwt. 
per  statute  acre,  would  probably  prove  re- 
munerative. Superphosphate  and  other  phos- 
phatic  mixtures  might  also  be  experimented 
with  on  a small  scale,  especially  in  limestone 
localities,  because  local  conditions  and  forma- 
tions are  so  varied,  especially  in  mountainous 
districts,  that  treatment  which  may  succeed  in 
one  case  may  not  give  the  best  results  in 
another.  Where  land  of  this  type  is  liable  to 
suffer  from  excessive  drought,  the  employment 
of  artificial  manure  may  prove  disappointing 
should  the  season  be  exceptionally  dry. 

Care  of  Pastures. 

No  matter  how  good  land  may  be  or  how 
well  it  may  be  laid  down  to  pasture,  unless  it 
receives  attention  afterwards  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  best  results,  and,  indeed,  may  gradu- 
ally deteriorate  into  inferior  pasture.  Newly 
laid  down  land,  whether  for  pasture  or  for 
meadow,  should  not  be  closely  grazed  during 
the  first  winter  or  spring,  and  should  not  be 
stocked,  especially  with  cattle  or  horses,  ex- 
cept when  the  soil  is  firm  and  dry.  The  usual 
practice  in  Ireland  is  to  take  a crop  of  hay  in 
the  first  season,  and,  provided  the  aftergrass 
is  not  eaten  too  closely  and  it  receives  a top- 
dressing of  manure  before  the  following 
spring,  this  custom  does  not  appear  to  unduly 
retard  the  formation  of  the  pasture.  Weeds 
should  be  kept  in  check.  This  is  a feature  in 
the  care  of  pasture  which  is  much  neglected — 
in  fact,  many  farmers,  noticeably  in  the  graz- 
ing of  non-tillage  districts,  never  attempt  to 
keep  their  pastures  clean.  Except  in  the  case 
of  very  good  land,  which  is  laid  down  in  good 
condition,  or  of  land  upon  which  concentrated 
food  is  fed  to  the  grazing  stock,  permanent 
pastures  should  be  manured  every  three  or 
four  years,  if  they  are  to  be  maintained  at  a 
high  level  of  production. 


VISITOES  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEES*  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
COMMITTEE. 

The  final  Report  of  the  Astor  Coininitlee 
on  tlic  Produclion  and  Distribution  of 
Milk,  which  has  just  been  issued,  con- 
tains valuable  information  and  suggestions  lor 
the  producer,  distributor  and  consumer  of  milk. 
The  Committee  have  appreciated  from  the  first 
that  it  is  not  high  prices  that  the  farmer  re- 
quires or  desires,  but  a reasonable  jirofit  on  a 
very  arduous  industry;  and  that  by  steady  de- 
velopment on  the  lines  of  advanced  and  scien- 
tific agricultural  knowledge,  production  can  be 
increased  and  its  cost  greatly  diminished,  jirices 
lowered  and  reasonable  profits  maintained. 

They  give  striking  figures  of  the  increased 
yield  per  cow  that  can  be  obtained  by  scientific 
feeding  and  the  careful  selection  of  herds,  and 
this,  accompanied  by  a reduction  in  the  cost. 
They  do  not  underestimate  the  practical  diffi- 
culties. It  is  not  easy  for  the  average  farmer 
to  lay  down  and  maintain  a ration  for  each 
cow  which  he  finds  gives  the  best  return  in 
milk  for  the  lowest  consumption  of  food.  But 
it  will  speedily  pay  him,  and  it  can  be  done. 
Milk  records  are  still  too  rarely  kept,  and  there 
are  many  farmers  who  are  really  ignorant  of 
the  individual  yield  of  their  cows,  knowledge 
which  is  essential  to  economical  management, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  dairy  herds  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Committee  record  their  view  that  far 
from  arable  farming  being  a bar  to  increased 
production,  it  will  prove  on  many  soils  to  be 
more  profitable  for  milk  production  than  pas- 
ture. The  value  of  lucerne  in  this  connection 
is  particularly  emphasized.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  a good  plant,  but  once  this  is 
secured  it  is  an  invaluable  crop  to  the  dairy 
' farmer.  There  is  much  to  be  done,  too,  by 
improving  old  pasture.  Apart  from  the  in- 
creased crop  of  hay,  artificial  manures  are 
showm  to  achieve  remarkable  effects  on  the 
vield  of  cows  fed  upon  properly  treated  pas- 
tures. The  cost  of  labour  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  serious  items  in  milk  production,  and 
the  Committee  recommend  the  use  of  labour- 
saving  devices  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  wages  of  dairy  workers  should  be  at  least 
as  favourable  as  those  of  the  other  agricultural 
labourers. 

Passing  from  the  questions  of  production 
and  consumption,  the  Committee  deal  at  some 
length  with  the  purity  of  the  present  supply. 
The  first  practical  step  recommended  is  the 
recognition  of  a higher  standard  of  purity'  by  a 
higher  price.  It  is  more  expensive  to  produce 
and  sell  pure  milk  than  dirty  milk,  but  until 
quite  recently  there  was  no  financial  induce- 
ment to  the  trade  to  strive  after  clean  produc- 
tion, or  any  guarantee  to  the  consumer  that 
milk  sold  as  of  special  quality  or  purity  w'as 
true  to  its  description.  During  the  war  the 
Ministry  of  Food  introduced  a system  of  grad- 
ing by 'which  those  producing  milk  of  special 
quality  and  purity  under  certain  strictly  pre- 
scribed conditions  were  entitled  to  charge  a 
higher  price.  Only  34  producers  in  Great 
Britain  have  yet  taken  advantage  of  this.  The 
educational  value  of  grading  is  incalculable. 
The  eradication  of  tuberculosis  from  our  herds 
presents  considerable  difficulties,  and  its  ne- 
cessity is  not  even  vet  as  generally  recognised 
as  it  should  be.  T'he  Committee  propose  that 
instead  of  compensating  farmers  for  the  full 
value  of  a cow  slaughtered  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  tuberculosis,  those  who  desire  to  have 
their  herds  completelv  free  of  cows  reacting  to 
the  tuberculin  test  should  receive  a contribu- 
tion towards  the  cost. 

Those  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  milk 
production,  especially  on  the  smaller  scale,  will 
be  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  farmers  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  matter  of  inadequate  End 
unsuitable  buildings.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
State  should  assist  in  building  improvements, 
which,  owing  to  the  present  high  cost,  may  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  individual  in  the  near 
future  without  such  assistance.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  by  careful  attention 
to  detail  a reasonably  pure  supply  of  milk  can 
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be  obtained  without  model  buildingrs  or  expen- 
sive equipment.  Having-  practical  regard  to 
the  present  conditions,  the  Committee  recog- 
nise that  pasteurisation  may  be  necessary  and 
desirable.  But  they  strongly  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  a clear  definition  of  that  term, 
and  recommend  that  the  consumer  should  be 
informed  that  he  is  buying  pasteurised  and  not 
fresh  milk,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  that  pasteurisation  is  officially  and  pro- 
perly performed. 

With  a view  of  increasing  the  production  of 
milk,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  num- 
bers of  dairy  stock  in  the  country  should  be 
increased  as  far  as  possible,  also  that  arable 
dairy  farming  should  be  extended,  and  that  a 
careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  relative 
economy  in  the  production  of  milk  under 
different  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate  of 
the  chief  breeds  at  present  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  is  further  considered  that  facilities 
should  be  given  for  the  further  importation  of 
Holstein  Friesian  cattle,  and  that  there  should 
be  an  enquiry  into  the  advisability  of  the  im- 
portation of  other  breeds  of  proved  excellence 
in  milk  production.  The  keeping  of  goats 
should  be  encouraged. 

In  regard  to  education  and  research  it  is  re- 
commended that  further  instruction  should  be 
provided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  farmers 
and  herdsmen  as  to  the  best  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  management  of  dairy  herds,  and  the 
best  methods  of  handling  milk  intended  for 
human  consumption.  For  Ireland  in  particular 
it  is  recommended  that  more  comprehensive 
courses  of  scientific  instruction  should  be  pro- 
vided for  teachers  of  dairying,  and  that  a suit- 
able scheme  for  research  in  dairying  should  be 
initiated  and  assisted  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  value  of  milking  machines  as  labour 
saving  devices  was  specially  inquired  into,  and 
the  opinions  of  farmers  and  of  the  makers  and 
agents  were  secured.  As  a result  it  was  found 
that  the  experience  of  many  farmers,  several 
of  whom  had  mechanical  milking  plants  in  use 
continuously  for  ten  to  eleven  years,  shows  that 
mechanical  milkers  can,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, do  the  work  expected  of  them  in  a satis- 
factory manner.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  sav- 
ing in  labour  resulting  from  the  use  of  a me- 
chanical milker,  but  there  are  sufficient  in- 
stances of  a definite  reduction  in  labour  to 
warrant  the  interference  that  with  herds  of  over 
30  COW'S  housed  in  well-planned  and  equipped 
cowsheds  the  installation  of  a mechanical 
milker  should  lessen  the  labour  required. 
Opinions  also  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  me- 
chanical milkers  on  the  cost  of  production. 
Where  plants  have  been  successfully  operated 
and  a saving  in  labour  has  been  effected,  the 
cost  of  production  has  most  probably  been  les- 
sened. Much,  however,  depends  on  the  cost  of 
renewals,  petrol,  etc.  The  success  of  a me- 
chanical milking  plant  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  operator.  Good  results  cannot  be  ex- 
pected unless  the  parts  of  the  machine  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  after  each  milking.  There  is  evid- 
ence of  a lack  of  system  in  the  methods  of 
cleansing  in  general  use.  Manufacturers  and 
agents  emphasise  the  short  oeriod  of  instruc- 
tion required  to  make  the  average  cow-man  a 
successful  operator.  The  replies  from  farmers 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a successful  oper- 
ator is  considerably  above  tbe  average  cowman 
in  intelligence.  It  appears  probable  that  failure 
is  often  due  to  a lack  of  realisation  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  of  the  attention  to  detail  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  attain  success.  He 
has  installed  the  plant  because  he  has  been 
told  it  is  easy  to  manage  and  will  save  labour. 
He  does  not  understand  that  the  more  complex 
the  machine  the  higher  the  intelligence  required 
in  its  operator. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  cattle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Societty,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


Now  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 


CATTLE. 


INFECTIOUS  ABORTION  OF  CATTLE 

INFECTIOUS  abortion  of  cattle  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  diseases  of  stock,  and 
causes  enormous  losses  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  In  these  countries  it  is  regarded 
as  second  only  in  importance  to  tuberculosis, 
while  in  the  United  States  of  America  the 
exact  financial  loss  cannot  be  even  approxima- 
tely estimated;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
ease exists  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  both 
in  dairy  and  range  cattle,  it  can  safely  be 
stated  that  the  direct  loss  reaches  into  mil- 
lions, while  the  potential  loss  is  likewise  enor- 
mous and  inestimable.  The  extent  to  which 
the  disease  prevails  in  New  Zealand  is  de- 
scribed in  a paper  contributed  to  The 
Veterinary  Review,  by  L.  E.  W.  Bevan, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  who 
reckons  that  the  disease  is  costing  that  colony 
annually  from  £200,000  to  £300,000,  an  esti- 
mate based  on  the  increased  milk-yield  which 
would  result  through  its  eradication.  This 
w'riter  also  gives  a description  of  the  disease, 
how  it  may  be  recognised,  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  arrest  its  further  progress, 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
give  some  extracts  from  this. 

Although  there  are  a number  of  circum- 
stances which  will  cause  an  animal  to  cast  its 
young  before  the  full  period  of  gestation,  he 
says  the  most  common  cause  is  the  infestation 
of  the  pregnant  female  by  a particular  mi- 
crobe which  invades  the  womb,  and  there  sets 
up  changes  which  interfere  with  the  nutrition 
and  development  of  the  calf,  and  frequently 
cause  its  death  and  premature  expulsion.  The 
infectious  nature  of  the  disease  is  generally  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  a number  of  cows 
abort  in  succession;  that  a tendency  to  abort 
persists;  that  the  average  period  of  pregnancy 
at  which  abortion  is  detected  is  from  five  to 
seven  months;  that  other  causes  of  abortion, 
e.g.,  injuries,  febrile  diseases,  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, faulty  food  or  water,  poisons,  etc., 
may  be  excluded;  and  possibly  by  tbe  circum- 
stances that  abortions  have  only  occurred  since 
the  introduction  of  certain  cows  or  bulls  to  the 
herd. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  abortion  takes  place 
without  effort  or  inconvenience.  There  may 
be  no  premonitory  symptoms,  or  there  may  be 
noticed  some  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the 
cow;  she  may  make  “a  bag”  rather  suddenly, 
her  vulva  may  be  swollen,  and  a blood-stained 
mucous  or  a yellowish  discharge  may  come 
from  it.  Frequently  the  membranes  are  re- 
tained, and  are  usually  difficult  to  remove. 
Their  retention  may  give  rise  to  the  usual  com- 
plications. After  the  abortion  a thin  yellowish 
discharge  may  continue  to  come  from  the  geni- 
tal organs  for  several  weeks.  Subsequent 
oestrum  may  be  unduly  frequent,  but  the  cows 
may  not  become  pregnant,  or  may  abort  again, 
sometimes  as  often  as  three  times  a year. 
These  symptoms  are  by  no  means  constant,  in- 
deed, are  frequently  so  ill-defined  as  to  be 
overlooked.  Briefly,  a very  low  “ calf-crop,” 
a number  of  cows  showing  a vaginal  discharge 
or  retained  “ after-birth,”  an  abnormal  number 
of  cows  returning  to  the  bull,  the  discovery  of 
aborted  calves  not  fully  developed,  may  be  the 
only  warning  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

The  character  of  the  aborted  materials 
should  be  noted.  As  a rule,  the  foetus  is  dead; 
but  it  may  be  alive,  in  which  case  it  is  weakly 
and  generally  dies.  It  may  be  mummified,  but 
it  is  rarely  putrid.  Its  umbilical  cord  may  be 
dropsical.  The  foetal  membranes  may  look 
macerated,  the  outer  membrane  having  a 
thickened  or  leathery  appearance.  The  latter 
may  be  covered  with  an  exudate  of  a light 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  of  a 
chocolate  colour,  varying  in  consistency  from 
that  of  a fluid  pus  to  a tough  dough.  This 
exudate  is  particularly  abundant  around  the 
“ cotyledons  ” or  tufts  which  are  studded  over 
the  outer  envelope,  and  which  graft  the  foetus 
to  the  mother.  In  advanced  cases  these  tufts 
may  be  softer  than  normal  and  pulpy;  they 
may  be  distinctly  yellow  in  colour. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a microbe  or 
bacillus  which  gains  entrance  into  the  animal 


ingesting  contaminated  food  or  water,  or  may  ■ 
be  transmitted  by  a bull  which  can  pass  it  on  I 
from  sick  to  healthy  in  the  act  of  “service.”  '] 
The  causal  organism  is  present  in  the  uterine  j 
exudate  of  an  affected  cow,  in  the  discharge 
which  comes  from  the  genital  organs  after ' 
abortion,  in  the  stomach  fluid  of  the  foetus 
and  in  the  foetal  envelopes.  Its  distribution, 
therefore,  is  easy  and  widespread.  It  can  re- 
tain its  virulence  for  about  seven  months,  if 
kept  in  fluid  material  and  free  from  putrefac- 
tion. Desiccation  has  a destructive  influence 
on  its  vitality.  It  is  thought  that  the  microbe 
does  not  propagate  outside  the  animal  body 
under  natural  conditions.  Abortion  bacilli  do 
not  remain  for  a long  time  active  in  the  bodies 
of  non-pregnant  animals  or  persist  in  the 
womb  of  a cow  which  has  aborted.  In  some 
cases  they  cannot  be  found  a month  after  abor- 
tion. This,  as  will  be  seen  later,  is  a factor  of 
great  importance  in  dealing  with  the  disease. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
infection  is  easily  spread  by  affected  in-calf 
cows  introduced  to  a clean  herd,  by  a bull 
which  has  served  an  affected  cow,  by  cows 
which  have  aborted,  and  by  the  disemm'ination 
of  the  microbe  in  the  virulent  materials,  i.e,, 
the  exudate  or  discharge  from  an  aborting 
cow,  the  aborted  foetus  and  its  envelopes.  This 
material  may  be  transported  in  the  soiled 
manure,  on  the  bodies  of  aborting  animals  and 
their  companions,  on  the  hands,  clothing  and  , 
boots  of  attendants,  by  dogs  and  vermin,  and 
principally  by  food  and  water  contaminated  by 
the  discharges  of  an  affected  animal.  Once  ' 
established  in  a herd,  the  disease  persists  in 
pregnant  infected  cows,  and  in  cows  which  ’ 
have  aborted  for  a short  time  after  the  act. 

It  may  also  persist  through  an  infected  bull 
and  through  the  agency  of  animals  other  than  ‘ 
cattle.  The  microbe  also  remains  in  contami- 
nated pastures,  and  in  shelters,  buildings,  etc. 
The  bacillus  being  easily  destroyed  by  desic- 
cation, it  is  probable  that  the  infection  remains 
longer  in  moist  and  shaded  places. 

It  is,  however,  a feature  of  the  disease,  and  : 
one  of  great  practical  importance,  that  when 
no  fresh  infected  cattle  are  introduced  to  an  \ 
infected  herd  the  disease  tends  to  die  out.  ■' 
Also,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the 
infection  does  not  remain  long  in  the  bodies  ' 
of  non-pregnant  animals,  or  persist  long  in  the  ‘ 
womb  of  a cow  which  has  aborted.  In  other  ' 
words,  if  the  animal  is  not  pregnant  the  mi- 
crobe can  produce  no  ill-effects,  and  in  such 
circumstances  may  actually  set  up  a well-  - 
marked  degree  of  resistance  or  immunity.  \ 
flpon  such  factors,  which  have  been  proved 
by  practical  experience  and  confirmed  by  ? 
scientific  observation,  methods  of  dealing  with  j 
the  disease  have  been  devised.  It  is  important  * 
that  the  first  cases  of  the  disease  should  be  i 
detected.  If  they  are  missed,  the  cumulative  ^ 
effects  may  be  enormous.  | 

The  measures  which  will  probably  commend  > 
themselves  will  be  the  isolation  and  testing  of  1 
animals  showing  premonitory  symptoms,  the  \ 
segregating  and  vaccinating  of  animals  which  f 
have  aborted,  the  careful  destruction  of  all  <, 
virulent  material  and  everything  contaminated  J 
or  likely  to  be  contaminated,  preferably  by  J 
burning,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  spot.  Experi-  * 
ments  have  shown  that  arsenic  has  a destruc- 
tive influence  upon  the  microbe  of  the  disease, 
and  thus  the  dipping  of  cattle  is  an  easy  and 
effective  method  of  disinfecting  an  animal 
whose  body  is  contaminated  with  infective  dis-  1 
charges  from  itself  or  others.  The  external 
and  internal  genital  organs  of  infected  females 
may  be  syringed  with  a weak  antiseptic  solu- 
tion, and  contaminated  buildings,  shelters, 
etc.,  should  be  saturated  with  reliable  disinfec- 
tant, e.g.,  carbolic  acid  3 per  cent,  watery  solu- 
tion, Jeyes’  Fluid,  Izal,  etc.  Infected  pastures, 
and  especially  moist  places  likely  to  be  con- 
taminated, should  be  avoided,  and  a supply  of 
pure  water  beyond  reproach  should  be  sup- 
plied. The  disease  is  essentially  one  of  the 
pregnant  animal,  and  tends  to  die  out  in  the  . 
cow  which  is  not  “in-calf”  in  a very  short  t 
time,_  sornetimes  in  four  to  six  months.  If  the  ■ 
bull  is  withheld  from  the  infected  animals  for  J 
this  period,  the  infected  cows  will  have  derived 
a certain  degree  of  immunity  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  their  period  of  pregnancy. 
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BARGAINS  IN  HIGH  QUALITY  GOODS  AT 


Immense 


stocks  of  fashionable  and  household  goods  reduced  to  prices  which  are  much 


below  to-day’s  value 


Ws^ite  for  lllusiraioa  List  of  Bargains  now. 


As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  disease  tends 
to  die  out  naturally  in  an  infected  herd;  in 
other  countries  this  occurs  in  about,  thi  ee  years 
when  no  new  strain  of  infection  is  introduced. 
Moreover,  an  animal  which  has  aborted  otice, 
after  a certain  time  ceases  to  do  so.  In  other 
words,  under  natural  conditions  immunity  be- 
comes established  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
herd.  It  is  believed  that  the  presence  of  the 
microbe  in  the  non-pregnant  animal  can  pro- 
duce no  harmful  effects,  but  being  present  as  a 
foreign  body  acts  as  a vaccine  and  gives  rise 
to  immunity.  On  this  basis  a vaccine  treat- 
ment has  been  devised  with  a view  to  imitating 
and  hastening  the  process  which  takes  place 
under  natural  conditions.  The  vaccine  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  dead  organisms,  can  do  no 
harm.  The  results  reported  frim  those  apply- 
ing it  are  so  favourable  that  its  use  is  to  be 
recommended  as  an  adjunct  to  the  other  i^^a- 
sures  previously  described.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable to  keep  a special  bull  for  the  se^ice 
of  cows  which  have  aborted,  and  the  sheath 
of  this  animal  should  be  frequently  flushed 
with  a mild  antiseptic  solution.  Care  should 
always  be  taken  to  not  re-introduce  the  dis- 
ease with  new  arrivals.  In  addition,  a portion 
of  the  farm  should  always  be  kept  free 
cattle,  and,  if  necessary,  a hay  stack  should  be 
available  to  supplement  the  natural  grazing. 


COST  OF  MILK  PRODUCTION. 

Greatness  of  production  as  proved  by  weigh- 
ing and  testing-  the  milk  is  not  the  complete 
record  of  the  greatness  of  the  cow,  for  the 
question  still  remains  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. And,  after  all,  this  is  the  vital  ques- 
tion and  the  one  that  is  growing  in  importance 
continually.  It  is  the  rule  that  the  cow  which 
yields  largely  of  milk  and  butterfat  is  the  econ- 
omical producer,  but  it  often  occurs  that  of  two 
cows  producing  the  same  amounts  of  milk  and 
butterfat  in  a given  time  one  of  thern  does  so 
at  a much  less  cost  for  feed.  T.  rue  it  is  that 
the  difference  in  profits  is  not  so  largely 
governed  by  the  cost  of  feed  as  in  the  yield, 

I but  as  conditions  change,  land  becomes  higher 
in  price,  feeds  and  labour  scarcer  and  more  ex- 
; pensive,  this  difference  will  widen, 
t Many  dairymen  even  now  weigh  the  food 
consumed  by  their  individual  cows,  and  by  do- 
i ing  so  reduce  their  business  to  the  same  corn- 
j mercial  basis  considered  absolutely  necessary  m 
I other  lines  of  business.  It  pays,  and  pays  well, 

I for,  if  in  no  other  way,  it  teaches  the  feeder 
' the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  each  cow.  It 
enables  him  to  exact  the  best  work  from  her. 
Practical  lessons  of  this  sort  are  the  valuable 
ones  in  rendering  reliable  the  opinions  relative 
to  both  the  selection  and  feeding  of  cows  for 
!'  great  and  economical  records. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy— never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  CALVING. 

An  excellent  little  book  that  no  breeder  of 
cattle  should  be  without  has  lately  been 
published  by  Messrs.  J.  Bibby  & Sons, 
Ltd.,  the  well-known  feeding  experts  of  Liver- 
pool (price  1/6  post  free).  It  deals  with  the 
important  subject  of  calving,  and  gives  not 
only  a full  description  of  the  normal  and  ab- 
normal features  of  parturition,  but  also  con- 
tains over  fifty  excellent  illustrations,  some 
two  dozen  of  which  were  specially  drawn  by 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Atkinson,  the  artist,  and  show  the 
different  positions  in  which  a calf  may  be  pre- 
sented. . . 

In  describing  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  it  is 
stated  that  when  a cow  shows  no  signs  of  heat 
for  three  or  four  weeks  after  service,  she  is 
probably  pregnant.  If  the  bull  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  her,  she  is  probably  not  pregnant.  The 
bull  is  endowed  with  keen  perception  in  this 
direction.  In  rare  instances,  pregnant  cows 
come  in  heat.  There  is  a belief  current  among 
experienced  breeders  that  the  bull  is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  this.  He  will  ignore  any  little  ad- 
vances on  the  part  of  such  a cow.  When  the 
cow  has  conceived,  she  usually  becomes 
quieter  and  apparently  more  contented  to  be 
alone.  In  ordinary  practice,  it  is  seldom  a 
matter  of  very  great  moment  to  determine  the 
point  with  certainty  in  the  early  stages.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  impossible,  but  when  it  is  of 
urgent  importance  to  decide  the  point  beyond 
doubt,  recourse  may  be  had  to  exploration  per 
rectum.  The  excrement  should  be  removed, 
and  the  well-oiled  hand  and  arm  introduced. 
The  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  downward, 
and  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  examined.  The 
pear-shaped  outline  of  the  bladder  will  be  felt 
on  the  central  line.  Between  this  and  the  hand 
will  be  felt  a soft,  rounded,  tubular  body, 
which  divides  in  front  into  two  smaller  tubes 
or  branches,  extending  to  the  right  and  left 
into  the  abdomen,  and,  and  known  as  the 
horns.  This  is  the  womb,  which,  if  not  im- 
pregnated, is  of  nearly  uniform  size  in  its 
length,  the  main  part  being  li  to  2 inches 
across,  and  the  horns  being  individually  little 
over  an  inch  wide.  Immediately  after  con- 
ception, the  body  of  the  womb  and  one  of  the 
horns  begin  to  enlarge.  If  there  are  twins, 
both  horns  enlarge,  but  if  one  is  larger  than 
the  other,  it  is  a sign  that  impregnation  has 
occurred.  It  may  be  possible  to  feel  the  solid 
rounded  mass  of  the  embryo,  and  if  a 
further  developed,  the  head,  limbs,  and  body 
may  be  made  out.  The  abdomen  of  the  cow 
may  have  dropped  so  far  that  the  wornb  can- 
not be  felt.  In  this  case  it  may  be  raised  by 
a sheet  passed  under  and  held  taut. 

Going  on  to  describe  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  calving,  it  is  mentioned  that  these 
may  be  recognised  by  the  swelling  and  har- 
dening of  the  udder,  usually  with  swelling  in 
front.  In  heifers  the  teats  almost  invariably 
show  a few  drops  of  a milky  fluid.  The  open- 
ing of  the  passage  to  the  womb— that  is,  the 
vulva — swells  and  discharges  stringy  mucus, 
the  belly  droops,  and  the  muscles  at  each  side 
of  the  root  of  the  tail  fall  in  so  that  deep  hol- 
lows are  formed.  Slight  hollows  begin  to 
show  a week  before  birth,  but  a very  decided 


subsidence  occurs  later.  When  this  occurs, 
one  should  prepare  for  birth  in  twelve  hours. 
When  the  act  is  imminent,  the  uneasiness  in- 
creases, the  cow  ceases  eating,  if  in  the  field, 
leaves  the  herd,  lies  down  and  rises  again, 
showing  signs  of  pain,  shifts  on  her  hind  feet, 
and  may  bellow  and  moan.  When  labour 
pains  commence  the  back  is  arched,  the  croup 
drooped,  the  belly  drawn  up,  and  straining 
occurs.  Meanwhile,  blood  may  have  appeared 
on  the  vulva  and  tail,  and  soon  the  clear  water 
bags  appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  vulva.  They 
increase  in  size,  and  hang  down  towards  the 
hocks.  The  fore  or  hind  feet  of  the  ealf  may 
be  detected  in  them.  The  bags  rupture,  and 
the  water  escapes,  then  the  womb  contracts 
on  the  foetus  and  is  stimulated  to  violent  con- 
tractions. It  is  a mistake  to  break  the  water 
bags  if  the  process  proceeds  favourably,  as 
described  above.  The  natural  process  of  dila- 
tation is  best  when  it  is  sufficiently  strong. 
Meddling  is  a common  error  among  inex- 
perienced stockbreeders.  It  causes  z deal  of 
harm.  Probably  our  greatest  emphasis  in  the 
present  connection  should  be  laid  against  pre- 
mature meddling. 

The  cow  often  calves  standing,  and  the 
navel  string  is  broken  as  the  calf  drops.  If 
the  delivery  occurs  in  the  recumbent  position, 
the  string  is  broken  when  the  cow  rises,  or 
the  mother  may  gnaw  it  with  her  teeth  when 
she  turns  to  lick  the  calf.  The  afterpains 
occur  three  or  four  hours  later,  and  the  after- 
birth is  expelled.  If  this  does  not  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours,  steps  must  _ be  taken  to 
secure  expulsion.  At  least,  this  is  the  opinion 
of  the  veterinarians,  but  our  practical  expert 
is  of  a different  opinion.  Unless  symptoms 
of  illness  appear,  he  would  not  interfere.  He 
would  even  allow  the  cow  to  lose  in  condition 
and  milk  flow  before  interfering.  It  is  very 
seldom  the  afterbirth  is  retained  more  than 
nine  days.  After  this  time,  or  before,  the  de- 
composition effects  discharge.  This  opinion  is 
the  result  of  experience  that  interference  gives 
worse  results  than  leaving  the  difficulty  to  na- 
ture, so  long  as  the  symptoms  become  no 
worse  than  referred  to  here.  As  many  cases 
of  calf  diarrhoea  are  contracted  by  infection 
through  the  navel  string  (umbilical  cord),  it  is 
preferable  that  the  attendant  cut  it  under  anti- 
septic conditions,  as  described  below.  About 
four  inches  from  the  abdorrien  of  the  calf,  the 
cord  is  tightly  tied  by  a piece  of  fine  strong 
cord  which  has  previously  been  dipped  m lysol 
or  kerol  solution.  Another  tie  is  made  on  the 
cord  an  inch  further  away  from  the  calf.  Then 
the  cord  is  cut  by  a pair  of  scissors  previously 
dipped  in  the  antiseptic.  The  cut  end_  of  the 
cord  remaining  attached  to  the  calf  is  then 
bound  with  antiseptic  tape.  Mr.  W.  T.  Law- 
rence, a recognised  modern  authority,  states 
that  he  has  found  it  quite  sufficient  to  dress 
the  navel  string  well  with  a two  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  lysol,  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
a solution  of  iodine,  or  strong  carbolic  oil.  He 
also  points  out  that  if  the  cord  is  broken  off 
so  short  as  to  leave  an  open  wound,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  margins^  together  with  needle 
and  thread  previously  dipped  in  carbolic  oil, 
in  addition  to  dressing  the  navel  in  the  or- 
dinary  way. 
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POTASH 

and  

AMMONIA 

We  are  still  booking  orders 
for  the  above,  of  which  we 
have  imported  large  supplies 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
POTASH  SALTS 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 
N 1 T R O L I M 


Quotations  on  application  to 
our  local  agents  everywhere 

RICHARDSON  & FLETCHER,  Dublin 
HIBERNIAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin 
ECKFORDS’,  LIMITED,  Dublin 


COUGHING 
CALVES 

The  Farmers’  Warning 

BELL’S 

HOOSE  DRENCH 

A PERFECT  CURE. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CALVES  SAVED. 
THOUSANDS  OF  BOTTLES  SCLD. 

mm  TESTSMOKSALS. 

la  Bottles  4/6,  Staailer  Size  2/S, 
Tins  8/6, 15  6,  28/6.  Pvsis^e  Gd.  extra. 
■OTE. — For  Deep  Seatad  Oosaa,  the 

VETEBHH  HlHALlEaL  it  Uaelieis  t!m  ssiat 
2/9.  Post  6<1.  Advice  Free. 

HENRY  BELL,  62  ’Quay,  Waterford. 


I,  ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 

Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc, 

M GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 

PB  CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 

Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Km  Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 

GORTON,  26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers'  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertisements 


Hens  Under  Test 


Results  of  Laying  Competition  at  Harper  Adams  Qollege. 


The  final  figures  in  the  1918-19  egg 
laying  trials  conducted  at  the  Harper 
Adams  .Agricultural  College,  Newport, 
oaloi5,  are  now  published.  The  promoters  con- 
sider that  it  was  one  of  the  most  uniformly 
successful  competitions  ever  held  in  England, 
especially  so  far  as  the  small  flock  section  was 
concerned.  The  average  yield  per  bird  was 
extremely  high,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
weight  per  egg  there  was  very  little  to  he  de- 
sired. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  BIRDS. 

Ihe  number  of  birds  competing  exceeded  six 
hundred,  and  these  were  divided  into  ten  sec- 
tions, six  of  which  were  for  small  flocks,  three 
being'  for  large  flocks,  and  one  section  for 
single  pens.  The  awards  in  each  section  con- 
sisted of  a gold  medal  for  the  pen  producing 
the  greatest  market  value  of  eggs,  a silver 
medal  for  the  pen  producing  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  a bronze  medal  for  the  bird 
laying  the  greatest  number  of  standard  eggs 
*'1^^  total  weight  of  eggs  laid  in  ounces, 
divided  by  two).  First  and  second  class 
certihcates  were  also  awarded.  The  three  first 
winners  in  each  of  the  sections  were  as  follows: 
SMALL  FLOCK  TRIALS. 

Section  I.  (Leghorns). — Gold  Medal,  Pen  21, 
C.  P.  Mason,  Highfield  Poultry  Farm,  Long- 
ton,  Preston,  value  ,£25  los.  ;d.;  Silver  Medal, 
Mason,  No.  eggs,  1377  ; Bronze 
Medal,  C.  P.  Mason,  Bird  No.  126,  No.  of 
Standard  eggs,  276. 

Section  II.  (Wyandottes) .— Gold  Medal,  Pen 
65,  A.  White,  The  Poultry  Farm,  Bickerton, 
Malpas,  Cheshire,  value  J27  5s.  pd.;  Silver 
Medal,  Pen  65,  A.  White,  No.  eggs,  1,444  \ 
Bronze  Medal,  J.  Thomas,  Pharmacist,  Gars- 
tang.  Bird  No.  364,  No.  Standard  eggs,  270. 

Section  III.  (Rhode  Island  Reds).— Gold 
Medal,  Pen  72,  The  South  Hants  Poultry  Farm, 
Romsey,  Hants,  value  .£22  14s.  gd.;  Silver 
Medal,  Pen  72,  The  South  Hants  Poultry  Farm, 
No.  eggs,  1,254  ; Bronze  Medal,  W.  Rolling, 
Cragmere,  Broughton,  Astley,  Leicester,  Bird 
No.  R71,  No.  Standard  eggs,  263. 

Section  IV.  (Rocks) .—Gold  Medal,  Pen  80, 
The^  University  College,  Shinfield,  Reading, 
value  £22  4s.  3d.;  Silver  Medal,  Pen  80,  The 
University  College,  Shinfield,  Reading,  No. 
eggs,  1,264  ; Bronze  Medal,  .'V.  Wright,  The 
Nurseries,  Rayleigh,  Essex,  Bird  No.  484,  No. 
Standard  eggs,  249. 

Section  V.  (Sussex  and  Orpingtons). — Gold 
Medal,  Pen  89,  R.  Margerison,  Brookside 
Poultry  Farm,  Rishton,  Lancs.,  value  £20  19s. 
od. ; Silver  Medal,  Pen  89,  R.  Margerison,  No. 
eggs,  1,243  ; Bronze  Medal,  W.  Lister,  Nor- 
thiam.  East  Sussex,  Bird  No.  257,  No.  Stan- 
dard, eggs,  250. 

Section  VI.  (Any  other  Light  Breed). — Gold 
Medal,  Pen  95,  G.  B.  Metcalfe,  Claydon  Farm, 
Lechdale,  Glos.,  value  .£21  2s.  id.;  Silver 
Medal,  G.  B.  Metcalfe,  No.  eggs,  1,186  ; Bronze 
Medal,  W.  A.  Darracott,  Aylesbury,  Bucks., 
Bird  No.  548,  No.  Standard  eggs,  259. 

LARGE  FLOCK  TRIALS. 

Section  I.  (Leghorns). — Gold  Medal,  Ben 
109,  Mrs.  J.  Craddock,  Hill  Farm,  Lilleshall, 
Newport,  Salop,  value  ^£17  19s  iid.;  Silver 
Medal,  Pen  109,  Mrs.  J.  Craddock,  No.  eggs, 
1,032  ; Bronze  Medal,  W.  Rolling,  Cragmere, 
Broughton,  Astley,  Leicester,  Bird  No.  749, 
No.  Standard  eggs,  218.5. 

Section  II.  (Wyandottes). — Gold  Medal,  Pen 
156,  A.  Walford,  The  Green  Poultry  Farm, 
Norton-on-Tees,  value  £14  18s.  8d.;  Silver 
Medal,  Pen  154,  The  LTniversity  College,  Shin- 
field,  Reading,  No.  eggs,  983  ; Bronze  Medal, 
Thomas  Eddelston,  Penwortham,  Bird  No.  837, 
No.  Standard  eggs,  230. 

Section  III.  (Rhode  Island  Reds. — Gold 
Medal,  Pen  131,  Mrs.  Hindson  Hall,  Bracken- 
bank,  Lazenby,  R.S.O.,  Cumberland,  value  ,£15 
IIS.  3d.;  Silver  Aledal,  Pen  131,  Mrs.  Hindson 
Hall,  No.  eggs,  923  ; Bronze  Medal,  W.  Rolling, 
Cragmere,  Broughton,  .Astley,  Leicester,  Bird 
No.  794,  No.  Standard  eggs,  217.5. 


SINGLE  PEN  SECTION. 

Gold  Medal,  Miss  N.  Bell,  Hazeldene,  Ight- 
ham,  Kent,  Bird  No.  H (8),  value  d£5  3s.  2d.; 
Silver  Medal,  G.  B.  Metcalf,  Claydon  Farm, 
Lechlade,  Bird  No.  D (4),  No.  eggs,  261. 

LAYING  ANALYSIS. 

ihe  following  table  gives  the  analysis  of  the 
laying  powers  of  the  competing  birds.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  while  there  is  no  out- 
standing record  put  up,  the  general  level  main- 
tained has  been  extraordinary,  being  no  less 
than  186.92  per  bird.  Four  birds  have  a total 
of  over  260  eggs  each,  and  only  61  have  failed 
to  reach  the  140  egg  level.  Expressed  another 
way,  this  means  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
birds  sent  to  the  competition  have  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  comparatively  high  standard 
set  for  the  commercial  hen. 


Number  of  Birds  that  Laid. 


260  and 

240  to 

220  to 

200  to 

over. 

259. 

239. 

219. 

4 

30 

65 

115 

180  to 

160  to 

140  to 

0 to 

199. 

179. 

159. 

139. 

145 

109 

77 

61 

Average 

of  all 

the  Birds, 

186.92. 

COST  OF  FEED  AND  EGGS. 

In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  tlie  birds  the 
following'  list  is  given  as  showing  the  foods 
consumed  (in  lbs.)  per  100  birds  : — Compound 
meal,  1375.7  ; bmn,  473.4  ; fish  meal,  615  ; 
clover,  267.7  1 pis'  meal,  8.5  ; ground  oats, 
506.5  ; wheat,  1434.7  ; oats,  193.3  ; mixture, 
2900  ; sharps,  669.3  i maize  meal,  354  ; palm 
kernel  meal,  140.7  ; vegetables,  1120.  The  cost 
of  feeding  worked  out  on  an  average  of  ^£6  15s. 
I id.  per  month  for  100  birds,  the  corresponding 
value  of  the  eggs  laid  during  the  same  period 
averaging  .£24  8s.  6d.  Curiously  enough,  the 
values  as  between  eggs  and  food  seem  to  have 
been  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  cost  of  food  drop- 
ping sharply  as  the  value  of  eggs  increased, 
and  -I'ice  versa.  In  other  words,  cost  of  food 
dropped  sharply  from  .£6  iis.  i^d.  during  the 
month  of  November  to  ,£5  12s.  5d.  in  the  month 
ending  April  19th,  and  then  rose  steadily  until 
£7  I2S.  sJd.  was  recorded  for  the  final  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  egg  values,  which  only 
reached  ;B8  los.  od.  during  the  first  month, 
soared  steadily  until  the  month  of  March,  when 
^836  17s.  8jd.  was  reached.  This  proved  the 
top  of  the  curve,  and  a steady  decline  is  then 
recorded  until  the  final  month  when  the  figure 
touched  was  ^612  14s.  2d.  per  hundred  birds. 


COMPARATIVE  RESULTS. 

The  following  table  i\ill  be  of  interest  as 
showing-  at  a glance  the  results  of  the  various 
egg  laying  competitions  held  during  the  past 
twelve  months  : — 


Average  per  Bird  of  Leading  Pen, 

Rhode 

Station.  White  White  Island 

Leghorns.  Wyandottes.  Reds. 


National  Utility  Poultry 
Competition  ... 

Northern  Utility  Poultry 
Competition  ... 

Irish  Utility  Poultry 
Competition  ... 

Harper  Adams  Agricul- 
tural College  ... 

North  American  Inter- 
national 


205.5 

192.0 

176.0 

228.8 

219.8 

- 

224.5 

226.5 

183.0 

229.5 

240.6 

209.0 

_ 

234.2 

206.4 

Average 


221.5  222.6  195.6 


fTfHE  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B).  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation. including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims,  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 
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Poultry  Prospects 

Things  that  mil  C»tt"t  M Success  in  the  New  Year 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  for  poultry- 
keepers,  and  our  problem  now  is  to  keep 
the  success  we  have  won.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  everyone  makes  resolutions  of  one  kind 
or  other;  ours  should  be  to  leave  no  stone  my 
turned  to  maintain  Ireland  in  her  present  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  premier  poultry-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  not  an  easy  posi- 
tion to  maintain.  The  younger  countries,  with 
their  progressive  methods,  are  our  great  rivals, 
and  it  is  their  opposition  in  British  markets 
that  is  most  to  be  feared.  Canada  has  a code 
of  laws  of  almost  penal  severity  governing  the 
quality  of  eggs  for  shipment  from  the 
Dominion.  The  result  is  they  arrive  in  Eng- 
land in  better  and  fresher  condition  than  a big 
percentage  of  the  Irish  eggs.  This  may  sound 
incredible  to  many  of  our  readers,  yet  a visit 
to  the  warehouses  of  any  of  the  big  importers 
in  Liverpool  will  give  only  too  sad  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  Winter  Egg  Supply 

is  one  of  our  weakest  spots.  This  can  be  im- 
proved best  by  increasing  the  number  of  early 
hatched  pullets.  Birds  starting  to  lay  at 
Christmas  are  no  use.  We  must  have  eg^gs 
during  October  and  November,  and  that  this 
is  possible  under  ordinary  conditions  of  feed- 
ing and  housing  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  our  Laying  Competitions  at  Cork.  Every 
hen  that  goes  broody  should  be  set  or  sold. 

If  the  owner  does  not  want  early  chickens, 
someone  else  does,  and  a small  advertisement 
will  bring  several  buyers.  Many  people  think 
January  too  early  to  set  eggs.  We  do  not 
agree  with  this  view.  We  do  not  depend  on 
January  pullets  for  our  winter  egg-supply,  but 
they  are  available  in  October,  and  some  of 
them  will  even  go  through  November  without 
moulting,  but  not  White  Leghorns. 

Making  a Beginning. 

Those  who  contemplate  beginning  now 
should  make  proper  provision  for  rearing.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  beginning  is  to  buy 
day-old  chicks,  but  these  should  be  ordered 
early,  and,  above  all,  the  means  of  rearing 
them  should  be  at  hand,  as  anything  new  takes 
such  a long  time  to  come.  Only  a few  days  ago 
a lady  wanted  to  know  where  she  could  get  a 
cheap  and  good  brooder  at  once.  Regretfully 
we  had  to  inform  her  the  days  for  such  things 
are  over,  and  that  delivery  of  any  brooder 
’ would  now  probably  take  a month.  Our  great 
difficulty  in  answering  queries  of  this  kind  is 
that  Irish  agents  of  standard  appliances  will 
not  advertise,  and  we  consequently  have  to 
send  the  orders  out  of  the  country.  While  on 
this  subject  we  may  here  mention  that  it  would 
greatly  assist  us  in  conducting  this  column  if 
readers  who  have  reliable  goods  for  sale, 
whether  eggs,  birds  or  appliances,  would  ad- 
vertise in  our  columns,  so  that  we  may  know 
what  is  on  offer  and  advise  accordingly. 

Value  of  Advertising. 

If  readers  remember  that  advertised  goods 
are  usually  good  value  because  of  the  force  of 
competition,  it  would  save  them  some  money. 
If  an  advertiser  claims  extravagant  records 
for  birds,  these  claims  should  be  either  veri- 
fied by  reference  to  the  performance  of  the 
owner’s  stock  in  the  laying  tests,  or  left 
severely  alone.  There  is  plenty  of  first-class 
stock  in  the  country,  as  has  been  proved  by 
the  figures  of  the  last  competition,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  increased  cost  of  production 
can  be  met  is  by  increased  output.  This  can 
only  be  attained  in  two  ways — first  by  breed- 
ing for  it,  or,  if  this  is  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  poultry-keeper,  buying  cockerels  from 
those  who  do.  The  cheapest  way  to  get  these 
good  cockerels  is  by  buying  eggs  or  day-old 
chicks  early.  One  early-hatched  cockerel  is 
worth  two  late  ones,  as  far  as  next  year’s 
breeding  pen  is  concerned.  Only  the  early 


birds  keep  in  condition  right  through  the 
season. 

A Few  Suggestions. 

Readers  do  not  make  sufficient  use  of  our 
correspondence  columns.  Wc  arc  always  glad 
to  have  letters  from  readers,  and  to  publish 
them  if  suitable.  It  docs  not  matter  if  the 
views  expressed  clash  with  ours,  which  are 
now  well  known  to  readers  of  this  column. 
Exchange  of  views  is  always  desirable,  and 
sometimes  a great  deal  of  useful  infoimation 
is  spread  by  these  discussions.  Items  of 
popular  interest  will  also  be  welcomed  and 
published. 

Our  Query  Columns. 

We  hope,  too,  that  the  query  columns  will 
be  availed  of  even  more  than  heretofoie.  ^ It 
is  the  greatest  help  to  beginners  to  have  diffi- 
cult points  raised  and  discussed.  Only  last 
week  a letter  came  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  help  given  by  a Northern  correspon- 
dent who  raises  many  interesting  points  m 
her  queries.  Many  think  they  give  trouble  by 
asking  questions  which  seem  trivial.  There  is 
nothing  too  trivial  to  be  dealt  with.  We  are 
glad  to  be  of  use  at  any  time,  and  are  proud 
to  number  many  of  the  most  successful 
poultry-keepers  in  Ireland  amongst  those  who 
began  in  a small  way  from  reading  these 
columns. — M.  H.  M. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

K.L..M.  is  the  raw  materialffrom  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M 


Prjce  23/-  per  cwt  Send  for  Price  List  and  Samples. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 


ALL  tlie  White  Wyandotte  Egge  that  can  be 
x\.  spared  arc  now  liooked  ui)  until  further  notice. 
— Munster  Institute,  Cork. 
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COOKEKELS- Leghorn,  Wyandotte,  hhode  Islarid, 
Barred  Rock,  from  15s.  6d.;  Silkie,  10s.  6d. 
Staples,  Dunmore,  Durrow,  Queen’s  Co.  p27 


DAY-OLD  Chicks,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Rhodes,  21s.  to  36s.  doz.,  carriage  paid,  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  pen;  price  liet  on  application. 
Argles,  Upton,  Cork.  p65Z 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

We  learn  with  extreme  regret  of  the  death 
of  Miss  N.  H.  Love,  Glarryford,  Co,  Antrim, 
for  years  an  interested  reader  of  this  colurnn. 
Miss  Love’s  success  as  a breeder  of  White 
Leghorns  is  well  known,  her  pen  in  the 
1918-19  test  scoring  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  next  to  Mr.  Black’s  Pen  27.  The  strain 
was  built  up  by  Miss  Love  by  her  own  patient 
industry  and  ability,  and  her  loss  to  the  poul- 
try world  is  great. 


Miss  Mabel  M.  Lyne,  Palace  East,  Co.  Wex- 
ford, has  been  appointed  as  second  Poultry  In- 
structor in  Co.  Limerick. 


Miss  M.  Duke  has  resigned  her  post  as 
Poultry  and  Dairy  Instructor  for  Co.  Tyrone, 
where  her  work,  since  her  appointment  a year 
ago,  has  been  most  successful. 


Mr.  Edward  Brown  is  to  be  congratulated  at 
the  success  of  his  efforts  in  convening  the  first 
“ Poultry  Parliament,”  which  met  in  Birniing- 
ham  recently.  What  preliminary  opposition 
there  was  has  steadily  broken  down  in  the  light 
of  fuller  information  and  better  understanding, 
and  now  the  whole  industry  stands  solid  for 
National  Representation.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a much 
brighter  day  is  dawning  for  the  poultry  world 
generally. 

It  was  out  in  the  wild  west,  and  the  railway 
station  was  not  much  to  boast  about.  A far- 
mer, new  to  the  place,  was  expecting  a fowl 
house  to  reach  the  local  Charing  Cross,  and  he 
got  his  dray  and  trundled  off  to  the  station  to 
fetch  it. 

Arrived  there,  he  saw  what  he  took  to  be  his 
purchase,  loaded  it  on  his  waggon,  and  started 
for  home.  On  the  way  back  he  met  the  station- 
master. 

“ AVhat  the  dickens  have  you  got  on  that 
dray  ?”  he  asked. 

“ My  fowl  house,  of  course,”  was  the  reply. 

“Fowl  house  lie  hanged,”  was  the  indignant 
retort,  “ that’s  the  station  I” 


Eggs 

and 


OVELLE  SPICE  means  more  eggs-  more 
eggs  means  more  money.  Get  OVELLE 
SPICE  and  increase  your  eggs  and  protits. 
7jd..  1/3,  2/6,  5/-,  and  10/-  packets. 
Postage  6d.  SHUK  for  cholera.  1/3 
^ — and  31:  Postage  6d. 

£ S*  Ci«  OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


For  sale— Pure-bred  Huge  Massive  Embden  Geese 
and  Ganders,  from  1st  prize  winners;  stamped 
envelope.  Apply  Miss  Downing,  Ballycraheen, 
Vicarstown,  Co.  CorL — 


Fish  meal.  4%  oil,  55%  albuminoids;  wonderful 
egg-producing  food;  26s.  per  cwt.— Michael  Ckin- 
noUy  and  Sons.  Bagenaletown. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Ut«  Pouttry  and  RsbbiU  to  the  Lcadinc  Finn.  *nd 
hare  the  foUgeouiae/London  Market  Value.  Cush  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  EstabUshed  over  a century 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

308  Central  Markets,  SmithfieM,  London,  B.C.l. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  Drakes,  Wilson  direct,  15s.  each; 

White  Wyandotte  Cocks,  Cam-McCormick,  21s. 
each.— Miss  H.  G.  Young,  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena. 
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Light  Sussex  stock  Birds,  direct  from  Craw- 
shay’s  noted  pens,  Milchtaourne,  England.— 
Pair,  Rosbeg,  Westport.  P^^ 

POULTRY  RINGS  A^MINIUM 

ed.  per  doz.;  5/-  per  hd.,  post  troo. 

FISH  IWIEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  25/-  cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  27/6. 
Cash  with  order. 


J.  ATKINS  & GO.,  Ltd.,  54  Sauth  Mall,  CORK. 

PRATT’S  Poultry  Regulator  makes  hens  lay  and 
keeps  them  healthy;  a safe  remedy  for  any 
complaints;  Is.  8d.  per  packet,  postage  6d.  exrta. 
Imported  direct  from  America  by  J.  Atkins  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 

PULLETS  and  Ducks;  March,  1919,  ha.teh;  fine 
layers;  only  lOs.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen:  list  free. 
Hummell,  Stratford,  Essex. 

3/nHE  SEIOKETEII  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  S E XO SCO P E W O R KS . 
11  Btopford  Road,  Plalstow,  London.  E.  IS. 


WANTED— Chinese  Gander,  1918  or  1919  hatched. 

Apply  Roberts,  Auburn,  Xlunmurry,  Co.  An- 
trim. P36 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  thtiy  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertliementey 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
netting,  l-inch  square  Interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

HIS  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new.  No.  15  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4id.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  &c.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 
ting. Secure  your  share.  pee  eoll. 

8.  d. 

In  single  rolls,  160  ft.  x 3 ft.  ...  63  0 

In  6 rolls  ...  ...  ...  ...  60  0 

In  12  rolls  (or  more)  ...  ...  57  O 

In  single  rolls.  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  25  0 

In  6 rolls.  50  ft.  X 4 ft.  ...  ...  23  0 

In  12  rolls  (or  more),  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  21  0 

A few  75  ft.  X 3 ft.  ...  ...  ...  33  0 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  ij  Square 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

50  ft.  X 4 ft  , per  roll  ...  ...  46  O 

25  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll  ...  ...  23  0 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

No.  8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
556  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge,  @ 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 

1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt.’ 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 

SeSze  this  ogtpoftunity  and 
Send  Yonr  Order  at  Oneem 

MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St.,  Portland  Place,  London, W.l 

Established  1828. 
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FOR 

GRAIN 

OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  S.  COWPER^ 

MONTROSE, 


VAPORITE 

Strawson  CheaikalQ  to  Ts.Queen  Viictaria  S' 


. KILLS 
WIREWORMS 


No.  5343 


January  lo,  1920. 


BOOTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

Hor  all  who  work  on  farm  or  in  Held,  there  is 
no  boot  more  suitablethan  the  one  illustrated. 
It  is  Scottish  made,  of  solidleather  throughout. 
The  materials  used  in  its  construction  aiethe 
best  wearing  that  can  be  got.  It  is  well 
nailed,  easy  fitting,  and  well  finished.  In  the 
making  of  this  boot,  the  ideal  of  the  farm 
worker  was  our  aim,  and  we  have  reached  it 
Send  P.O.  for  30/-  to-day.  We  pay  postage' 

Our  new  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  you  free 
at  your  request. 


WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS,  J81  Overgate,  DUNDEE 


Farmers’ Labour  Problem  Solved 

FAEMEES  can  solve  their  labour  problems  at  once  by 
encouraging  their  men  to  ride 

RALEIGH 

THE  ALU  STEEL  BICYCLE 

which  is  Guaranteed  for  Ever. 

l>at  sure  that  it  is  a RALEIGH,  not  just  any  bicycle, 
for  the  reliability  of  the  RALEIGH  ensures  that  men  will 
never  be  late  through  anything  going  wrong.  Instead 
of  the  farmer  being  confined  to  labour  resident  locally 
he  can  draw  upon  supplies  miles  distant,  for  it  is  no 
more  trouble  and  takes  no  more  time  for  a man  to  ride 
four  or  five  miles  on  a RALEIGH  than  to  walk  two  miles 
But  be  sure  that  the  bicycle  is  a genuine  RALEIGH,  fitted 
with  Dunlop  tyres  and  Sturmey  Archer  3-Speed  gear. 


RALEIGH  CYCLE  CO.,  Ltd., 


5 Leinster  Street,  Dublin. 
104  Ann  Street,  Belfast. 


AGENTS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  IRELAND.  WORKS.  NOTTINGHAM. 

Everyone  should  read  " Cycling  for  Health  and  Points  for  Cyclists,”  by  Sir  Frank 
Bowden,  Bart.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  100  pp.,  Is.,  from  Ealeigh  Agents  and  Bookstalls. 


THE 

WORLD’S  BEST  CONDmO!\JER 

5»-  PiUET  MIXES  WITH 
75"»-  Sill 

WILLIAM  COOPER  & NEPHEWS, 

Department  S 5.  BERKHAMSTED. 


NOW  READY 


Purdon's  Jllmanac 

1 920 

“The  Farmers’  Gazette”  Year  Book 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  BRUNSWICK  PRESS,  LIMITED 
179  GT.  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN 
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PIGS. 


rickets  in  1‘KIS. 

THIS  is  a disease  of  young  animals,  in 
which  the  bones  remain  soft  and  some- 
times become  enlarged,  result  being 
that  the  skeleton  is  more  or  less  badly  deformed. 

Of  all  voung  animals  pigs  are  most  trequentiy 
affected.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  not  posi- 
tively known,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
due  ’ to  an  insulhcicncy  of  liinc  in  me 
body,  this  in  turn  being  4 

deficiency  of  lime  in  the  food.  It  has 
also  been  established  that  in  the  absence 
of  sunlight,  especially  when  the  animal  is  con- 
fined in  dark,  damp  places,  the  development  of 
rickets  is  promoted.  . . 

Occasionally,  before  the  deformities  appear 
in  the  bones,  the  animal  shows  digestive  dis- 
turbances, such  as  diminished  appetite  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  and  periodic  diarrhcra. 
Occasionally  there  is  evidence  of  licking  dis- 
ease, such  as  gnawing  the  walls,  drinking  of 
manure  water,  etc.  In  pigs  convulsions  are  fre- 
nuently  observed  before  the  bone  symptoms  ap- 
pear Later,  as  the  bone  symptoms  appear,  the 
convulsions  disappear,  though  in  rare  cases  they 
may  persist  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
disease.  Such  convulsive  attacks  are  many 
times  responsible  for  death,  even  before  the 
bone  changes  are  apparent 

The  bone  changes  usually  commence  with 
aching  of  the  bones,  even  before  they  become 
distorted.  The  aching  causes  the  animal  to 
step  about  restlessly,  and  its  walk  is  stiff  or 
iame  The  animals  lie  much  on  the  ground 
and  dislike  to  rise.  This  soreness  in  the  bones 
may  cause  paralysis  of  the  hind  parts,  or  occa- 
sionally the  front  limbs  are  affected,  so  t^t 
the  animal  assumes  a kneeling  position.  On 
being  forced  to  rise  they  crawl  about,  squeal- 
ing aloud.  In  the  course  of  time  the  ends  ot 
the  long  bones,  especially  those  of  the  limbs, 
become  enlarged  and  sensitive  to  prespre 
The  weight  of  the  body  causes  the  bones  to  bend 
and  become  crooked.  The  backbone  may  In- 
come bent  or  twisted.  In  pigs  the  bones  of  the 
head  become  thickened  and  deformed,  so  that 
breathing  is  difficult,  and  the  animals  are  said 
to  be  affected  with  “bull  nose,”  or  it  is  also 
known  as  “ sniffling  disease.”  The  disease  may 
run  a course  of  several  months,  mild  cases  not 
infrequently  recovering,  but  severe  cases,  if  no 
remedial  measures  are  instituted,  end  in  death. 

The  animal  should  be  kept  in  a moderately 
warm,  well-ventilated  place,  or  in  the  open  aar 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Above  all,  the 
diet  should  be  regulated.  Nurslings  should  be 
left  with  the  sow,  the  latter  being  given  nutri- 
tious food  containing  much  lime.  Weaned 
animals  should  be  given  food  that  is  rich  in 
lime.  The  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  feed- 
ing liberal  amounts  of  bone  meal.  A good  re- 
medy to  use  in  this  connection  consists  of  the 
following  ingredients  : — 

Calcium  phosphate  ...  1 dram 

Fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  20  drops 
Cod  liver  oil  ...  2 drams 

The  above  mixture  is  sufficient  for  one  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  and  should  be  adininis- 
tered  in  the  feed  twice  daily.  It  is,  in  addition, 
a good  plan  if  the  pigs  are  changed  to  a 
different  pasture,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  placed  in  pastures  that  are  low 
or  swampy. 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■  DIB  B9  BBl  OB  BO  BB  BB  OB  BB  8B  HB 

To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers. 

Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OUR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT,  DUBLIN. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 
GRAZING  PIGS. 

'I'lic  pig-  is  a natural  gr.izcr,  aide  to  iiiaiiilain 
good  carcase  weight  and  to  ]>ro(liice  lai  g^  ami 
vigorous  litters  without  sty  feeding.  I ns,  in- 
deed, was  the  case  with  the  iniiinprovcd  swine 
of  a’  century  ago,  which  were  turned  out  to 
find  their  own  living  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  With  greater  aptitude  to  make 
the  most  of  their  food  the  modern  improved 
varieties  can  do  better  still  and  make  greatei 
weights  in  shorter  time.  The  Amencan  sys- 
tem is  to  feed  pigs  on  “lots,”  which  is  iiractic- 
ally  a system  of  folding  on  clover  and  othci 
rich  herbages  grown  for  the  purpose.  I his 
system  will  pay,  although  a slightly  longci 
time  will  be  required  to  obtain  a given  weight. 
Where  a pig  requires  from  three  to  five  pouncts 
of  barley  meal  or  its  equivalent  in  meal  and 
potatoes,  or  these  two  foods  mixed  with 
skimmed  milk,  to  make  one  pound  of  live 
weight,  it  may  require  15  to  25  lbs.  of  grass, 
clover,  vetches,  or  one  of  the  other  species  of 
forage  plant.  The  whole  question  is  one  of 
ouality.  Poor  grass  is  of  little  value  to  stock 
of  any  kind,  but  while  the  forage  crops  are 
rich  poor  grass  can  be  made  rich  and  adapted 
to  the  purpose  by  the  aid  of  artificial  fer- 
tilisers.  What,  then,  is  to  prevent  a pig  mak- 
ing flesh  as  easily  as  a steer  on  a rich  pasture 
or  on  a good  mixture  of  forage.  It  largely 
a question  of  the  quantity  of  the  food  con- 
sumed when  the  quality  and  character  of  that 
food  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  speak  of  a pig  consuming  4 to  5 lbs.  ot 
meal,  omitting,  perhaps,  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  this  meal  is  mixed  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  so  that,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  weight  of  the  sty  food  eaten  from  the 
trough  is  as  great  as  the  grass  grazed,  while 
in  all  probability  the  grass  is  more  nutritious 
and  digestible  because  a larger  percentage  is 
assimilated.  The  organism  of  a pig  is  adapted 
to  the  consumption  of  a large  quantity  of  food, 
which,  when  it  consists  of  green  fodder  or 
roots,  may  even  reach  30  lbs.  m a full-grown 
animal  of  a large  breed,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  understand  that  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritious material  demanded  can  be  supplied  as 
well  in  succulent  as  in  dry  food  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  barley  meal  supplied  in  the  past 
consisted  of  indigestible  husk,  owing  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  barley  used  in  grinding, 
but  there  is  little  difference  in  the  nutritious 
value  of  clover. 
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SHEEP. 


CARE  OF  YOUNG  PIGS. 

Food  is  an  important  item  in  profitalDle  pig- 
keeping, and  ground  oats  are  hard  to  beat,  as 
the  staple  food  for  both  sow  and  young.  Lor 
the  sow  any  other  food  available  may  be 
added,  and  for  the  youngsters  (which  should 
be  got  to  eat  from  a small  trough  of  then 
own  as  soon  as  possible)  first  a little  new 
milk,  added  to  the  ground  oats,  then  separated 
is  good  feeding.  After  weaning  time  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves  if  fed  accoiding  to 

^^Costiveness  is  dangerous  amongst  small  pigs 
if  not  taken  in  time.  To  counteract  this  a 
little  well-boiled  linseed  or  cod  liver  oil  added 
to  their  food  is  good;  but  if  pronounced  cos- 
tiveness is  seen  give  castor  oil  at  once.  Avoid 
checks  in  growth  if  possible. _ Keep  the 
youngsters  growing  without  forcing,  and  they 
will  pay.  Take  them  away  from  the  sow  at  8 
weeks,  and  when  they  have  got  used  to  the 
trough  and  feeding  themselves  they  will  not 
miss  their  mother’s  milk._  Another  advantage 
of  this  is  that  the  sow  is  not  unduly  pulled 
down.  She  quickly  recovers  her  condition 
and  comes  to  profit  again  quickly,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  the  future  progeny  that  the  sow 
should  fully  regain  her  strength  and  condition 

1ifs|lcbar.  Limited,  ^^featmenf  bter  weamng  wH^  guided  by 
i^***^"***  f purposes  for  which  the  animals  are  intended 

—sold  as  stores  or  fatted  for  pork  or  bacon. 
The  amount  of  whey  or  niilk  and  home-grown 
food-stuffs  will  decide  this  point  to  a great  ex- 
tent. Give  plenty  of  bedding  for  the  young- 
sters in  cold  weather.  Shut  them  up  m close 
quarters  when  fattening,  for  they  do  not  want 
exercise  then.  Feed  regularly  with  good  and 


CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


’Phone — Dublin  1943. 


Wires — Makbar. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  wiil  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  repiying  to  advertisements 


THE  LAMBING  PEN. 

The  lambing  pen  is  an  open  and  well- 
littered  yard  with  shelter  sheds  arranged 
around  it.  The  ])cn  is  usually  constructed 
at  a suitable  sjiot  in  a field  of  roots  or  near  a 
large  rick  or  old  barn.  The  situation  chosen 
should  be  on  dry  ground  with  a southern 
aspect  and  in  as  sheltered  a spot  as  possible, 
fhere’-should  also  be  a natural  slope  in  order 
to  drain  the  pen  and  to  allow  rain-water  to 
readily  escape.  On  a hill  farm  no  difiicnUy 
should  be  experienced  in  choosing  such  a .site. 

It  is  an  advantage  if  the  pen  opens  out  into 
one  or  more  neighbouring  pastures  into  which 
the  lambs  can  run  when  old  enough.  A large 
number  of  lambing  pens  are  permanent  struc- 
tures, while  others  are  erected  every  year  by 
the  shepherd,  and  consist  of  thatched  wattle 
hurdles.  The  walls  of  the  pen  may  also  lie 
made  of  two  webs  of  large-meshed  sheep  net- 
ting placed  about  6 inches  apart.  The  inter- 
veiling  space  is  filled  with  straw,  and  makes  a 
very  effective  job.  When  wire  netting  is  used 
the  stakes  used  to  support  the  netting  would 
also  support  the  thatched  roof  hurdles. 

Having  constructed  the  outer  walls  of  the 
pen,  either  with  the  hurdles  or  netting  the 
single  pens  should  then  be  made.  They  should 
each  be  about  4^  i&tt  square,  and  arranged 
round  the  north,  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
large  pen.  In  addition  to  the  single  pens  a 
larger  shelter  should  be  put  up  for  “ewes 
coming  near  their  work,”  the  small  pens  being 
reserved  for  the  actual  lambing.  According  to 
one  authority,  twenty-five  single  ewe  pens  are 
required  for  every  hundred  ewes  larnbed,  but 
in  practice  it  will  be  found  sufficient  if  fifty  or 
sixty  pens  are  provided  for  the  500  ewes,  with 
the  additional  “ shelter  ” mentioned  above. 

Supplies  of  roots,  hay,  cake,  etc.,  should  be 
stored  in  the  pen  before  lambing  commences. 
Where  a temporary  pen  is  erected  round  an 
old  barn  or  shed,  the  hay,  straw,  root  piilpei, 
chaff-cutter,  etc.,  can  be  kept  under  cover.  The 
great  point  is  to  keep  the  ewes  and  lambs  dry, 
warm,  and  comfortable  during  stormy  weather, 
and  sheltered  from  cold  east  blizzards.  The 
majority  of  sheep  farmers  now  possess  a por- 
table shepherd’s  hut,  which  is  provided  with  a 
stove,  etc.  This  hut  should  be  placed  in  the 
lambing  pen  or  its  immediate  vicinity. 

In  conclusion,  no  other  materials  need  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  lambing  pen 
other  than  hurdles,  stakes,  a good  supply  of 
thatch,  and  the  special  knowledge  the  shepherd 
should  possess.  The  cost  of  the  laboui  m 
erecting  such  a pen  for  500  ewes  would  be 
about  £5  or  £6,  and  this  should  prove  ample 
as  no  elaborate  details  of  construction  need 
be  gone  into.  A large  number  of  patent 
hurdles,  canvas  screens,  and  other  appliances 
have  been  produced  for  making  lambing  pens, 
but  so  far  the  older  method  seems  the  more 
popular.  . 

FEEDING  THE  IN=LAMB  EWE. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  begin  giving  a little 
trough  food  about  a month  or  six  weeks  before 
the  lambs  are  expected.  The  plan  is  to  tone  up 
the  animals’  system,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
bear  the  strain  of  lambing.  Such  a plan  will 
bear  satisfactory  results,  if  the  lambing  season 
be  unfavourable  as  regards  weather,  further, 
it  adds  strength  and  stamina  to  the  youngsters ; 
for  a mother  who  is  in  good  condition  will  be 
able  to  supply  a more  copious  and  also  a much 
more  nutritious  milk  flow  than  one  in  a poor 
or  underfed  condition.  The  finest  linseed  cake 
or  whole  oats  are  good  forms  of  trough  food ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  farmers  will  be  able 
to  secure  such  a •spneentrated  material  at  pre- 
sent. A compromise  could  be  made  by  the  tol- 
lowing  mixture  : — Boiled  linseed,  crushed  oats 
and  bran,  with  pulp,  and  cut  stuff.  ^ 

BB  BB  »■  BB  BB  BB  HB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB 

suitable  food,  but  make  them  clear  up  at  each 
meal.  Stale  food  spoils  the  good,  thus  causing 
waste. 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD 

JOBS  I'OR  JANUARY. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  (Co-pyright). 

ANOTlfEB  year’s  work  lies  before  us 
gardeners,  and,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  useful  garden  work,  the  raising 
of  vegetable  and  fruit  crops,  will  certainly  gain 
more  attention  than  the  ornamental  side.  The 
shortage  of  flowers  in  the  market  indicate  that 
labour  now  so  highly  paid  has  been  very  largely 
given  to  the  production  of  increased  food  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts.  Tt  so  happened,  however, 
that  amazing  profits  would  have  rewarded  the 
flower  grower.  Winter  is  so  dull  that  those 
who  can  afford  to  do  so  will  endeavour  to 
make  it  more  cheery  by  the  presence  of  sea- 
sonable flowers  in  their  homes. 

General  Work. 

Tn  many  gardens,  large  and  small,  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  out  some  improvements  or 
alterations  presents  itself  each  season,  and  the 
earlier  months  should  be  availed  of  for  that 
purpose,  giving  this  one  the  preference  if  pos- 
sible. Time  is  money  with  all  of  us,  and  such 
work  must  be  regarded  as  extra,  and  not  easily 
carried  out  when  the  general  round  of  usual 
garden  work  begins. 

Early  Potatoes. 

Nearly  every  gardener  takes  a special  pride 
in  the  production  of  very  early  potatoes.  The 
best  results  are  always  obtained  from  sprouted 
sets.  It  is  time  now  that  these  were  being  put 
in  the  way  of  doing  their  best.  One,  two,  or 
even  three  layers  of  medium-sized  potatoes 
are  placed  in  shallow  boxes  placed  in  position, 
having  plenty  of  light,  but  safe  from  frost. 
Not  more  than  two  of  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  from  each.  Some 
favour  the  tubers  being  placed  with  the  eye 
end  upwards,  and  others  lay  them  flat  for  the 
reason  that  when  planting  there  is  less  risk  of 
their  being  broken  off.  Beginners  often  make 
the_  mistake  of  putting  soil  amongst  them. 
It  is  not  required. 

Seed  Sowing. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  for  such  work  in 
the  open,  but  seeds  of  many  kinds  may  be 
sown  under  glass  during  this  month,  with  good 
results.  Onions  and  leeks  are  two  that 
will  pay  well  for  early  sowing.  Peas,  too,  for 
early  crops  might  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  on  sods  in  cold  frames;  and  the 
sweet  peas,  too,  will  give  much  better  blos- 
soms as  well  as  more  of  them  if  sowm  now. 
Many  growers  do  so  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

Chrysanthemums. 

These  are  very  useful  and  easily-grown  win- 
ter flowers.  When  the  bloom  is  over  the 
stems  should  be  cut  down  to  a few  inches 
from  the  soil.  Let  them  have  a lightsome 
position  and  plenty  of  nice  stout  young 
growths  will  spring  up  to  provide  cuttings  later 
on. 

Pruning. 

Work  of  this  nature  amongst  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  may  be  performed  from  time  to  time 
as  weather,  etc.,  permits.  It  might  be  safest 
to  leave  the  gooseberry  bushes  for  the  very 
last  owing  to  their  being  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  birds.  That  would  mean  a double  pruning 
and  a serious  loss  of  crop. 

Planting. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  planting.  It 
is  both  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  to  have 
fruit  of  one  s own.  .Apples  and  plums  are,  of 
course,  prime  favourites,  but  bush  fruit  should 
be  thought  of  also,  the  produce  being  so  valu- 
able in  many  respects.  Planting  may  be  done 
when  the  ground  is  wet,  not  yet  when  frosty. 
Always  wait  patiently  for  the  good,  the  proper 
conditions.  Trouble  and  failure  lie  on  the 
other  road. 

Vegetable  Culture. 

Preparation  can  be  made  this  month  for 
such  vegetables  as  require  special  working  for 
manuring  of  the  soil.  The  onion  and  parsnip 
are  two  examples.  The  first  likes  rich  deep 


ground  that  is  not  loose,  but  solid;  and  the 
parsnip  wants  very  deep  soil  containing  no 
fresh  manure.  These  two  crops  are  not  found 
in  such  perfection  as  they  might  attain  very 
often,  simply  because  the  growers  were  not 
aware,  perhaps,  of  these  facts. 

Trees  for  Grafting. 

Old  trees  intended  for  grafting  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  at  this  season.  Later  the 
branches  may  be  cut  back  to  within  a foot  or 
so  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  intended  to  in- 
sert the  scions.  The  latter  do  best  when  re- 
moved from  the  parent  trees  some  time  in  ad- 
vance. In  the  meantime  they  are  kept  in  good 
order  by  being  planted  in  soil. 

Exposure  of  Soil. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  availed  of  to 
turn  up  the  soil  in  vacant  portions  of  the  gar- 
den. The  greater  the  amount  of  exposure  the 
greater  the  fertility.  Where  ridges  were 
thrown  up  in  autumn  they  might  now  be  split, 
and  thus  thoroughly  expose  every  portion. 


EARLY  VEGETABLES. 

There  is  no  better  method  of  obtaining 
early  vegetables  than  by  doing  so  on  hot- 
beds. No  time  should  be  lost  in  gather- 
ing  up  all  the  leaves  that  one  can  get,  and 
carting  them  to  the  frame-ground  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  long  stable  litter,  if  this 
can  be  obtained.  Two  parts  leaves  and  one 
of  litter  are  an  ideal  mixture.  These  should  be 
mixed,  and  made  up  into  beds  about  2 feet 
wider  all  round  than  the  frames  to  be  placed 
on  them,  and  about  4 feet  high.  Make  up 
evenly,  and  well  tread  it  all  over  as  the  work- 
proceeds,  as  the  firmer  the  beds  are  made  the 
more  lasting  will  be  the  heat  therefrom.  Allow 
the  whole  to  settle  for  a few  days,  and  then 
place  the  frames  on  the  top.  Plunge  a stick 
or  hotbed  thermometer  into  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  and  when  the  heat  is  just  on  the  decline 
place  some  rough  soil  about  two  inches  deep 
on  the  surface,  and  fill  up  with  a good  friable 
compost  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  as 
it  is  sure  to  sink  a little.  Keep  the  lights  on 
the  frames,  and  just  tilt  them  a little  at  the 
back  to  allow  superfluous  moisture  to  escape. 
If  stable  litter  is  not  available,  then  leaves 
alone  will  have  to  be  used.  These  generate 
plenty  of  heat,  but  it  is  not  so  lasting.  Old 
potting  soil  mixed  with  loam  and  other  hotbed 
manure  make  an  ideal  mixture  for  nearly  all 
vegetables  that  can  be  forced. 

Potatoes. — These  should  be  of  an  early 
variety,  and  in  the  meantime  be  sprouted  in 
trays.  When  the  growths  are  about  half  an 
inch  long  the  tubers  are  ready  for  planting. 
The  frames  need  not  contain  quite  so  much 
soil  for  these  as  for  the  smaller-growing  vege- 
tables, and  this  will  permit  of  space  for  top- 
dressing. Plant  the  tubers  about  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  cover  them  with  two  inches  of  soil. 
Admit  a little  air  to  the  frame  in  the  daytime, 
but  close  it  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  the 
shoots  develop,  admit  more  air,  to  promote  a 
sturdy  growth.  Protect  the  frames  at  night  in 
frosty  weather  with  garden  mats  or  litter. 
When  moisture  is  needed  at  the  roots,  use 
water  from  a tank  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and 
apply  it  in  the  morning.  When  the  shoots  are 
five  inches  or  six  inches  high,  the  plants  should 
be  earthed  up,  placing  the  soil,  which  should  be 
warni,  carefully  between  the  roots,  and  water- 
ing it  with  a rosed  can.  The  crop  will  not  need 
much  more  attention  beyond  ventilation.  On 
warm  days  the  lights  may  be  removed  alto- 
gether. If  the  haulm  touches  the  glass,  lift 
the  frame  with  a crowbar,  place  some  bricks 
under  each  corner,  and  pack  round  with  some 
more  fermenting  material  to  keep  the  heat  in. 
Midlothian  Early  is  a splendid  potato  for  forc- 
ing in  this  manner,  as  it  is  a quick  grower  and 
matures  early. 

Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Beet. — Selected  early- 
maturing  varieties  of  all  these  force  readily, 
and  give  delicious  roots  for  the  table.  The 
soil  should  be  sifted  through  a half-inch 
sieve,  and  the  frame  almost  filled.  In  a day 
or  two  the  soil  will  sink  a few  inehes,  and 
should  then  be  levelled  over,  made  moderately 
firm,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills  six  inches 
apart.  Cover  the  seed  with  fine  soil  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch.  Water  with  tepid  water 
through  a fine-rosed  can  and  close  the  frame. 


Urat  the  frame  does  not  become  too  warm, 
and  if  there  is  a danger  in  this  direction  admit 
a little  air.  When  the  seedlings  have  made 
lougli  leaves,  thin  them  out  sparingly,  and 
sprinkle  a little  fresh  soil  along  the  rows  Do 
not  overwater  the  plants,  the  moisture  arising 
from  the  hot-bed  sufficing  while  the  plants  are 
small,  but  direct  watering  may  be  needed  as 
the  sun  increases  in  power.  The  lights  may 
be  removed  on  warm  days. 

Lettuces. — It  is  extraordinary  the  rate  at 
which  lettuces  grow  in  frames  on  hot-beds.  It 
seems  to  suit  th|m  better  than  ’any  other 
method  of  culture.  It  is  best  to  raise  the 
plants  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  when  they 
aie  large  enough  to  handle  transplant  them 
to  the  prepared  frames  at  about  four  inches 
apart  for  the  lorn  Thumb  varieties  and  a little 
more  for  the  larger-growing  sorts.  I rely  on 
Commodore  Nutt  for  the  earliest  supply,  as 
the  flavour  is  good,  and  the  plants  stands  well 
when  mature.  The  roots  should  never  be 
bitte!^^^  become  dry,  or  the  leaves  will  taste 

Radishes  may  be  forced  very  quickly  and 
are  a welcome  addition  to  the  salad  bowl  ’early 
in  the  season.  Some  growers  sprinkle  a few 
seeds  amongst  other  vegetables  in  frames,  this 
practice  answering  very  well  if  small-growing 
yaiieties  are  used,  as  the  roots  mature  in  about 
three  weeks,  and  can  then  be  cleared  off  As 

n/th.  ‘ ^ by  themselves, 

as  they  will  stand  more  heat  and  moisture  than 
most  vegetables.  Sow  in  drills  six  inches 
apart,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  thin 
them  out,  and  well  supply  with  tepid  water 
when  required,  or  they  will  become  tough  and 
stringy.— R.  M . Thatcher,  in  Gardening  III 


BEES. 

the  queen  bee— II. 

\oung  queens  are  exceedingly  lively  and  are 
given  to  disappearing  with  remarkable  celerity 
As  a rule  once  light  is  admitted  the  queen 
makes  for  the  darkest  places,  either  towards 
the  back  or  front  frames,  and  even  prolonged 
searches  by  the  amateur  and  sometimes  the 
expert  do  not  succeed  as  well  as  might  be 
wished,  those  not  used  to  the  queen’s  appear- 
ance easily  miss  her  although  she  mav  be  walk- 
ing leisurely  on  the  frame  that  is  actually 
being  examined.  The  queen  likes  to  hide  as 
much  as  possible,  not  perhaps  through  fear, 
Li*'  ^ dislike  of  daylight,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
able  dodger.  .At  times  she  will  keep  very  close 
and  well  hidden  by  confining  herself  to  the 
vacancy  between  the  bottom  of  the  comb  and 
the  lower  bar  of  the  frame.  In  a very  sly 
manner  she  moves  up  and  down  this,  for  the 
time,  favourite  promenade,  and  a sharp  eve  is 
needed  to  sight  her  there.  And  again,  having 
taken  fright  at  the  opening  of  the  hive,  she 
keeps  a civil  distance  between  herself  and  the 
searcher  by  moving  from  frame  to  frame  and 
always  keeping  to  the  bottom  bars  or  the  low-er 
portions  of  the  combs.  When  the  combs  have 
been  searched  a gap  should  be  left  between 
those  examined  and  the  others  to  prevent  her 
carrying  on  this  little  game.  She  does  not 
fancy  g'oing"  into  the  open,  and  eventually,  but 
not  always,  will  be  found  on  ihe  front  or  back 
comb.  There  are  occasions,  however,  when  she 
takes  to  the  floor  board  and  very  effectually 
escapes  observation  for  a very  considerable 
period  to  the  annoyance  of  the  diligent  queen 
finder,  who  sees  every  evddence  of  her  presence 
but  not  iicrself.  Though  it  is  by  no  means 
usual,  she  may  in  summer  ascend  to  the  crates, 
and  this  occasions  great  trouble  in  locating 
her.  One  such  incident  is  called  to  mind  in  a 
case  where  a good  but  very  wicked  stock  of 
bees,  who  would  hardly  tolerate  visitors  in  the 
garden,  was  about  to  be  condemned  until  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  queen  should  be 
changed  and  by  this  means  provide  quiet  bees 
for  the  ne.xt  j*ear.  The  naughty  queen  in  this 
case  was  discovered  at  great  length  in  the 
uppermost  of  the  four  crates,  which  had  been 
lifted  off.  No  breeding  had  been  carried  on  in 
these,  it  being  merely  a case  where  being 
frightened,  the  queen  ran  up  instead  of  down 
into  the  brood  nest. 

J.  G.  Toner,  Jan.  1020. 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURA^ISTORY. 

THE  WILDFOWEER. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

A FEW  weeks  baek  I was  discussing  the 
wildfowlcr  as  we  know  him  in  Ire- 
land, hut  my  letters  were  interrupted 
before  1 qui’te  finished. -the  series.  The  average 
wild-fowling  gunner  is  better  known  to  us  m 
this  country  than  any  other  sort  of  shooter, 
as  we  have  a seacoast  alt  round  the  entire 
island,  and  more  bogs  and  inland  marches 
than  any  other  part  of  the  British  Isles,  thus 
the  wildfowler  is  with  us  on  all  sides.  Certain 
tvpcs  were  shown  in  my  recent  letters,  leaving 
but  one  to  be  yet  described.  The  last-named 
individual  is  facetiously  known  as  the  bog- 
trotter”  and  “shore-popper,”  for  he  nego- 
tiates both  bogs  and  sea  shore.  He  is  at  heart 
a thoroughgoing  sport  and  a good  fellow;  all 
the  same,  he  is  not  always  popular  among  the 
more  professional  sorts  of  the  sea  shore 
fowlers.  For  this  reason,  he  strolls  along  the 
shore  at  all  hours  of  the  day  (and  night,  too, 
if  the  whim  takes - him),  and,  being  out  solely 
for  sport  and  pleasure,  and  not  for  profit  or 
<yain  he  is  prone  to  take  many  a random  shot 
at  red  shanks  and  other  waders  that  the  more 
orthodox  professional  would  not  waste  powder 
and  shot  on,  because  such  small  fry  as  red 
shanks,  dunlins,  and  the  like  fetch  no  money 
in  the  market,  and  consequently  are  no  quarry 
for  the  professional.  They  afford  exceUent 
sporting  shots,  however  and,  therefore 
strongly  appeal  to  the  shore-popper.  But 
the  firing  at  such  birds  causes  noise  and  alarms 
the  more  valuable  fowl,  such  as  ducks,  wid- 
geon and  the  like;  and  the  professional  out 
for  gain  after  hearing  a few  such  shots  knows 
full  well  there  is  no  chance  for  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  perhaps,  as  everything  on  the 
whole  seaboard  is  on  the  alert;  so  we  find 
there  is  often  much  friction  between  those  two 
sets  of  gunners,  and  an  interchange  of  com- 
pliments when  they  meet  is  quite  usual.  Yet, 
inasmuch  as  the  shore  below  high  water  mark 
is  free  to  all,  conflicting  interests  naturally 
come  about.  As  a rule,  though  the  shore 
shooter  fully  recognizes  the  ethics  of  true 
sport  and  fair  play,  and,  if  he  knows  a pro- 
fessional brother  is  out,  and  perhaps  setting 
to  a big  flock  of  widgeon  or  a paddling  ot 
wild  ducks,  refrains  from  indiscriminate  firing 
until  the  other  man  has  succeeded  or  failed  m 
his  efforts.  We  genefally  find  this  is  the  sen- 
timent prevailing  all  along  the  Irish  seaboard, 
and  so  the  two  classes,  after  all,  get  on  fairly 
well  together.  In  some  of  the  best  known 
districts  there  exists  a mutual  understanding 
and  agreement,  the  professional  sending  vvoid 
to  the  shore  shooter  that  he  is  operating  in  a 
certain  district,  and  the  shore  shooter,  on  his 
part,  keeping  well  clear  of  that  area  for  the 
time  being;  and  so  the  game  works  amicably. 
The  shore  shooter,  needless  to  say,  gets  his 
best  sport  at  flight  times,  morning  and  even- 
ing Ducks  and  widgeon  come  in  from  the 
sea,  being  driven  off  their  feeding  grounds  by 
the  incoming  tide.  They  come  in  to  the  bogs 
to  feed.  In  the  doing  of  this  they  offer  fine 
sporting  shots  to  such  shooters  as  know 
enough  to  place  themselves  properly  concealed 
in  their  line  of  flight!  and  here  is  just  where 
we  see  the  big  difference  between  one  shore 
shooter  and  another.  We  see  one  chap  at 
morning  or  evening  flight,  or  at  both,  lay  out 
his  plans  with  much  forethought.  He  ob- 
serves the  wind,  the  state  of  the 
other  matters,  and  gets  himself  so  fixed  and 
hidden  that  the  fowl  are  over  him,  and  he  has 
emptied  his  two  barrels  into  them  before  they 
knew  of  their  danger.  He  may  get  three  or 
four  shots  like  this,  and  take  home  with  him 
half  a dozen  ducks  or  widgeon  as  the  result 
of  his  lonely  vigil  of  an  hour  or  so.  Some 
other  fellow  goes  down  to  the  shore 
stands  there,  pipe  in  full  blast,  and  gun  under 
his  arm.  He  is  seen  by  incoming  fowl,  or 
fowl  going  out  to  sea  before  they  are  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  him.  They  at  once  rise 
and  pass  over  his  head  far  out  of  range,  or 


to  either  side  of  him,  so  he  goes  home  without 
a feather.  I well  remember  some  years  ago 
at  Kush,  oil  the  Dulilin  coast,  1 concealed  my- 
self in  a niche  in  the  railway  embankment  that 
crosses  the  estuary  there,  and,  with  a liglit 
shoulder  gun,  sliot  eighteen  widgeon  during 
an  hour’s  evening  flight,  and  gathered  them 
all.  Had  1 stood  out  six  feet  from  my  place 
of  concealment,  I would  not  have  got  a bird. 
Apart  from  shore  shooting,  the  shore  gunner, 
unlike  his  professional  brother,  does  much 
work  in  the  inland  bogs.  Here  he  gets  snipe 
and  teal,  with  occasional  woodcocks,  besides 
other  things;  and  so  he  plays  his  part.  He 
is  still  with  us  as  of  yore,  indeed  his  numbers 
are  on  the  increase,  but,  of  the  other  members 
of  the  fraternity  of  wildfowlers  spoken  ot  in 
my  recent  letters,  it  must  be  said  they  are 
dying  out  rapidly.  There  are  no  longer  the 
vast  numbers  of  fowl  of  all  sorts  from  wild 
geese  down  that  used  to  frequent  the  Hish 
coasts.  Motor  launches  and  small  steamboats 
rushing  at  top  speed  here,  there,  and  every- 
where have  long  since  driven  the  great  bulk 
of  the  fowl  to  quieter  haunts,  and  the  older 
<yeneration  of  wildfowlers  found  their  occupa 
Bon  gone.  Their  descendants  have  turned 
their  attention  to  other  avocations  with  more 
money  attached  to  them.  The  old  heavy  long- 
barrelled  muzzle-loaders  lie  taking  their  mng 
rest  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  the  nmd  Hats, 
foreshore  and  other  once  happy  hunting- 
grounds  knows  the  deep  far-sounding  boom 
of  the  huge  gun  at  increasingly  rarer  intervals, 
and  in  many  a once  favourite  district  not  at 
all. 

(Concluded). 


Since  last  issue  we  have  received  several 
letters  from  those  anxious  to  know  how  they 
are  to  get  permits  for  arms  this  coming  sea- 
son. Many  shooters  have  only  just  been  re- 
leased from  army  services,  and  look  forward 
to  shooting  this  year.  We  can  scarcely  advise 
them,  but  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish 
Game  Protection  Association,  no  Grafton 
Street,  Dublin,  can  post  them  in  all  such  mat- 
ters. The  present  state  of  Ireland  is  such  that 
the  authorities  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
stringent  restrictions  at  present  in  existence. 
Every  applicant  for  a permit  to  have  and  use 
a gun  of  any  sort  must  expect  to  be  submitted 
to  stringent  and  searching  examination,  and 
his  credentials  very  closely  gone  mto.  We 
understand  the  Competent  Military  Authority 
will  do  their  best  to  supply  applicants  with 
permits  for  sporting  purposes,  but  every  appli- 
cation will  necessarily  be  examined  and  con- 
sidered on  its  merits.  A permit  will  then  be 
issued  or  be  refused.  This  is  all  we  can  tell 
our  several  correspondents  at  present. 

* * * 

In  the  matter  of  grouse,  too,  information  is 
sought.  In  this  case  we  can  say  that  it 
keepers  don’t  return  to  their  employment  and 
get  down  some  of  the  winged  and  four-footed 
vermin,  there  will  not  be  much  game  of  any 
sort  in  the  country.  Magpies,  crows,  stoats, 
rats,  and  marauding  cats  are  all  over  the  pHce, 
and  nothing  in  the  way  of  game  will  h^e  a 
chance  this  coming  breeding  season.  Fven 
hares  on  some  of  the  best  preserved  coursing 
preserves  are  getting  scarce  in  spite  of  the 
vigilance  exercised  by  the  stewards  arid 
watchers  of  those  clubs,  etc.  Pheasants  will 
go  too  unless  at  least  some  rearing  is  done 
this  spring.  This  is  how  the  matter  stands, 
and  the  outlook  is  none  too  bright. 


This  is  January,  and  in  several  disHicts 
aiiRling  opened  on  the  first  of  the  month,  f hus 
closing  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  October,  th^re 
remain  just  two  months’  close  time  out  of  the 
twelve!  These  two  months  are  supposed,  we 
presume,  to  be  sufficient  time  for  trout  to 
breed  and  increase  to  a sufficient  extent  to  iur- 
nish  sport  for  hundreds  of  rodsters  for  ten 
clear  months!  It  is  all  very  wonderful,  but 
quite  beyond  our  comprehension! 

iK  * 

Is  it  not  time  the  close  time  was  extended? 
And  again,  is  it  not  time  something  was  done 


WOODS  & FORESTS. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  WITH 
COLOURED  FOLIAGE. 

By  A.  D.  WEBSTiik, 

IN  laying  out  new  and  renovating  existing 
grounds  and  shrubberies  the  discriminate 
use  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  coloured 
leaves  is  to  be  recommended.  Some  trees  and 
shrubs  have  remarkably  distinct  and  showy 
foliage,  and  are,  therefore,  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  ornamental  grounds,  to  which  they 
add  contrast  and  variety.  Not  only  have  we 
variegated-leaved  trees,  but  others  of  a deep 
copper  colour,  golden  yellow,  or  beautiful  crim- 
son, all  of  which,  when  judiciously  and  artistic- 
ally arranged,  are  capable  of  producing  the 
most  telling  effects.  For  planting  in  groups 
the  smaller-growing  kinds  are  admirably 
adapted,  while  even  as  single  specimens  they 
afford  a rich  contrast  to  the  various  shades  of 
green  of  our  woodland  trees. 

Probably  the  purple  beech  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  universally  planted  of  trees 
with  coloured  foliage.  The  rich  purple  or 
copper  leaves  render  this  beech  unequalled 
among  the  trees  with  self-coloured  foliage  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  great  difference 
in  the  depth  of  the  colouring  exists  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  tree,  the  leaves  of  some 
being  intensely  purple,  while  in  others  the 
colouring  seems  washed  out  or  by  no  means 
pronounced. 

The  golden  catalpa  is  a beautiful  tree  of 
medium  growth,  in  which  the  ample  leaves  are 
of  a deep  golden-yellow,  while  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  healthy,  and  a vigorous  grower.  It  is 
usually  round-headed  in  style  of  growth  and  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  planting  in  clumps  of,  say, 
five  or  seven,  with  an  undergrowth  of  box  or 
holly. 

In  the  golden  oak  (Quercus  pedunculata  con- 
cordia)  we  have  at  once  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  trees,  the  autumnal  tint  in  particular 
being  a clear  golden-yellow,  which  is  suffused 
or  spread  over  the  entire  leaf.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  the  many  varieties  of  the 
British  oak,  and  is  propagated  from  grafts. 

The  silver-leaved  lime  is,  unfortunately,  too 
seldom  seen,  but  it  is  a charming  tree  of  re- 
fined habit  and  with  rich  silvery  foliage. 
Planted  in  a dampish  loam  it  thrives  best,  and 
then  shows  its  character  as  an  ornamental- 
leaved tree. 

In  the  Scarlet  Oak,  a tree  by  the  way  that 
thrives  well  in  this  country,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  of  hardy,  ornamental- 
leaved trees. 

Prunus  Pissardi,  the  purple  plum,  is  so  well 
known  that  it  hardly  requires  describing,  but 
It  may  be  safely  included  as  the  very  best  ot 
small-growing  trees  with  coloured  toliage. 
For  clump  planting  it  is  invaluable,  but,  in- 
deed, few  positions  come  amiss  to  this  most 
accommodating  of  medium-sized  trees. 


LICENSING  OF  STALLIONS. 

The  attention  of  stallion  owners  is  directed 
to  the  advertisement  appearing  in  anotner 
column,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  bst  or 
applications  for  stallion  licences  under  the 
Hofsfe  Breeding  Act,  is  about  to  be  closed  for 
1920.  Owners  who  have  not  yet  applied  for 
licences  should  do  so  immediately,  as  stal- 
lion may  be  used  for  public  service  in  1920  un- 
less the  owner  has  ^eviously 

therefor  from  the  Department  of  Agricult^ 
Applications  for  licences  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  AgncMtm^ 
and  Technical  Instruction  (Room  no),  Lpper 
Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 


to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  coarse  fish  like  pil« 
an^perch  that  infest  nearly  every  trout  stream 
fn  the  country’  The  Liffey  itself  teems  with 
nVe^Ld  perch  the  pike  devour  the  trout  and 
the  perdr  the  spawn.  Over  and  over  apm 

have^we  and  others  called  attention  to  this. 
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SHEEP  AND  LAMB 

SHELTERING  CLOTHS 


1 


INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers : 

J.  Rands  & Jeckell 


Spswich 

Rick  Cloth,  Stack  Sheet 
AND  Waterproof  Cover 
Manufacturers  to  h.m.  the  King. 


SHEEP 


THRIVE  BEST  IN  WINTER 


DIPPED  IN 


HIGHLAND 
SHEEP  DIP 


UNRIVALLED  FOR 
BEST  . . 

SAFEST 
CHEAPEST 

Sole  Makers 

Alex.Robertson 

& Sons 

Argyle  Chemical  Works 

OBAN 


WET  CLIMATES 

|»XS£4iSgetlS 


:-VITH  IMPROVtD  VfllVES  (prtentco) 


Cannot  Choke  or  get  out  of  order. 
The  Pump  for  Farms,  Estates,  etc. 
Entirely  British  Made.  Unequalled  for 
pumping  large  volumes  of  water  by 
hand  power  and  for  raising  sewage, 
sludge,  emptying  cesspools,  etc.  In 
many  sizes  and  types. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 
Is.  and  always  has  been,  an  Entirely 
British  Company. 


"Farmers*  mention  the 

Farmers  Gazette  when  replying  to  advertisements 


You 

Can 

Live 


{ 


13  days  without  Food, 

3 days  without  watof*. 

Only  3 minutes  without  Air. 


Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Whooping  Cough 

Reduce  the  Air  Ration  below  Health  Point. 

The  natural  consequence  is  that  the  breathing  is  affected,  the  bronchial  tubes  or  bronchi  become 
in  amed,  and  cough,  more  or  less  serious,  follows.  If  neglected,  the  entire  respiratory  system  is 
wea  ene  , and  that  way  consumption  lies.  Children  suffer  more  frequently  from  such 
omplaints  than  do  their  elders,  the  death  rate  among  the  very  young  being  truly  appalling, 
and  in  too  many  instances  due  entirely  to  thoughtless  neglect. 

The  World’s  Supreme  Remedy 

is  Venn’s  Lightning  Cough  Cure,  so  called  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  overcomes  chronic  coughs  and  cures  deep-seated  and  long-standing  cases  of 
any  of  the  above-named  troubles.  Venn’s  Lightning  Cough  Cure,  in  Open 
Competition  with  the  world,  was  ^ 

AWARDED  GRAND  PHIX  & GOLD  MEDAL  AT  THE  PARIS  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  1910 

for  its  purity,  efficacy  and  pharmaceutical  excellence. 

from  cured  patients,  scientific  men,  and  doctors 
have  been  received.  The  following  is  an  example  : — 

Chas.  Hyatt-woolf.  Es«..  in  his  work,“  Truths  About  Things  We 

Live  On  and  Daily  Use,"  says:  I have  experimented  in  the  laboratory  with  Veno's  Lightning 

f ‘a  V,  employed  it  in  Practice  . ...  In  all  cases  to  which  I 

apptted  it  the  influence  of  this  remedy  was  most  marked." 


V 


EMU’S  '•“Simins 

COUGH  CURE 

Sole  Proprietors : The  Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Manchester,  Eng. 


substitutes. 


English  Prices,  1/3  & 31- 

Ask  always  for  Veno's  Lightning 
Cough  Cure.  It  is  sold  by  Chemists, 
Stores,  and  Medicine  Dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  If  your  Chemist  is 
out  of  stock  he  will  get  it  for  you. 


sa  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  M ■■  ■■  I 


ARMST80WB8  h MAIN,  LTD. 

Manufacturers  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
F ceding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

“Deering”  Harvesting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implements  and  Binder 
Twine. 

Planet  Jr.  Farm  & Gsirden  Tools. 
“Avery”  Paraffin  Farm  Tractors. 

F OUntain  ” Lime-washing,  Disin- 
fecting and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machines. 


11  LEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 
but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


AfiSORBiNE 

(YOUNG’S) 


Md  you  work  the  horse  at  the  same 
time.  Does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  hair.  9/6  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Full  information  on  request.  Book 
4 R free.  ABSORBINI!,  JR.,  the 
antiseptic  liniment  for  manldnd, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligaments,  EnlarpreJ  Glands. 
^ Wens.  Cysts.  Allays  pain  quicikly.  Price 
II-  a bottle  at  chemists  or  aellvered.  Made  by 
Yoang.  Inc.,  4 Old  Swan  Lane.  Lon<fcn,  E.C.4 


Hitch 

the  tiew 

Oliver! 


cidj'usf’abler  _ 

Ploukh 

■toycrur-  V.^ 

FOJIDSON 
TRACT  OJ^ 

The  New  Trafford  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 

65  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Mr.  FARMER— Most  trumpery  efforts  made  by 
waggoners  to  patch  up  harness  with  boot  laces  and 
string.  One  cannot  expect  to 
be  sending  harness  to  the 
llB  llB  ®hop  every  time  a buck'e 

If  ■ f ■ comes  of.  The  remedy  is— 

H ■ II  ■ use  Bifurcated  Rivets.  Send 

H ■ 11  ■ us  1/6  for  Box,  assorted,  if 

HI  i|  I your  ironmonger  cannot  sup- 

II  • ply.  Also  Fencing  Wire,  20/- 

■*  ■ owt. 

BIFURCATED  & TUBULAR  RIVET  CO.,  LTD., 
Aylesbury,  Bucks. 


rpHE  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOB  FAEMERS  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation. including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims,  Eatea  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Bruniwiek  8t.,  Dublin. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers.  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women  s rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer  s name  and  address. 


PRODUCERS. 

During  the  war  we  often  heard  it  said 
that  the  farm  should  produce  the  food 
eaten  on  the  farm,  that  every  village 
should  produce  enough  to  feed  the  villagers, 
and  more  vital  still  that  every  country  should 
be  able  to  produce  enough  to  feed  its  own  in- 
habitants. That  was  one  of  the  many  elemen- 
tary facts  that  we  found  ourselves  up  against 
during  the  war.  The  country  that  doesn’t  pro- 
duce sufficiently  will  go  under.  Had  the  war 
lasted  longer  we  should  have  been  thrown  still 
further  back  to  primary  conditions,  and  I ven- 
ture to  say  that  every  person  desiring  to  live, 
quite  irrespective  as  to  whether  they  had 
money  or  not,  would  have  been  forced  to  be- 
come a producer  of  some  necessity  of  life. 
When  the  stress  of  existence  really  presses 
upon  a nation,  it  reduces  the  individuals  rich 
and  poor  to  the  same  level  as  we  see  to-day 
in  Central  Europe,  and  false  standards  are 
swept  away.  Crude  starvation  faces  countries 
shorn  of  their  producers. 

We  all  admit  that  the  producer  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  past, 
but  now  that  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
in  the  other  direction,  the  great  labour 
unions  themselves  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  defining  what  they  mean  by  a 
producer.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  brain 
worker  has  been  recognised  as  a producer  and 
a necessary  corollary  to  production  in  all  its 
forms.  In  this  larger  sense  the  producer  is 
the  essential  unit  in  society,  and  we  are  being 
brought  to  realise  that  in  virile  states  the  ten- 
dency is  to  eliminate  the  non-producer. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  any  class  is  its 
self  reliance.  We  find  this  in  the  U.I.  branches 
and  in  the  co-operative  unions  all  over  the 
country.  Where  a branch  has  depended  on 
outside  help  or  influence  to  establish  it,  it 
has  almost  invariably  failed.  Where  it  has  de- 
pended on  the  grit  and  initiative  of  the  mem- 
bers themselves  it  has  a vitality  that  no  mis- 
chance has  defeated.  The  new  spirit  of  belief 
in  ourselves  which  is  percolating  all  through 
the  country  is  a most  inspiring  thing  to  work 
with,  and  should  give  all  social  and  economic 
workers  a courage  not  known  before. 


ON  DEPENDENCE  AND  INTER- 
DEPENDENCE. 

“XrOU  really  had  better  not  trouble;  they 
I don’t  care  to  learn,  and,  even  if  they 
do,  they  won’t  stick  to  it.” 

I wonder  how  often  I have  been  warned  in 
these  words,  or  by  something  like  them,  by 
wise  and  well-to-do  neighbours  when  speak- 
ing of  the  world  of  workers  in  this  country? 
I say  “workers”  advisedly,  meaning  by  that 
word  to  distinguish  as  between  the  class  of 
women  who  have  always  had  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing and  those  others  who  have  not.  The  gulf 
is  immense  that  is  implied  by  the  words  “ to 
earn  their  living.”  Practically,  it  implies  such 
a different  outlook  on  life  that  the  necessity 
“ to  earn  a living  ” really  produces  a different 
race  of  beings  to  those  provided  for.  And 
yet  the  words  above  are  always  spoken  by 
those  who  have  never  been  tested  by  that 
“ fiery  furnace  ” and  of  those  who  have. 

We  are  approaching  a new  social  order,  and 
though  many  of  us  may  regret  the  passing  of 
much  that  has  been  charming  and  attractive, 
there  may  be  so  much  that  will  be  good  in 
what  is  to  come  that  our  regrets  may  possibly 
be  tempered  by  other  and  weightier  senti- 
ments. We  have  all  realised,  save  those  among 
us  who  are  never  capable  of  appreciating  cur- 
rent events,  the  revelations  brought  about  by 
the  recent  railway  strike.  I refer — without,  I 
would  like  to  add,  any  bitterness  towards  the 


strikers — to  the  growing  capability  and  inde- 
pendence of  wbat  we  have  been  used  to  call 
the  “ well-to-do  ” classes — a resurrection 
brought  about  by  war.  By  “ slave  labour,” 
which  ultimately  means  the  helplessness  of 
those  laboured  for,  empires,  nations,  and  also 
individuals,  these  latter  quite  unknown  to 
fame,  have  fallen. 

We,  most  of  us,  know  with  what  contempt 
the  “ gentleman  ” emigrant  was  recognised  by 
our  hardy  Colonists — the  “ gentleman  ” recog- 
nised by  his  hands,  unused  to  hard  toil.  The 
contempt  was  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not, 
justified.  But  from  the  “ non-earners’  ” point 
of  view,  there  is  one  thing  quite  unjustified, 
that  is,  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  sometimes 
our  workers  are  referred  to  by  the  idler 
classes.  An  fond,  it  is  want  of  understanding 
as  between  one  kind  of  mentality  and  another. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  lack  of  under- 
standing has  led  us  into  many  mistakes,  es- 
pecially in  Ireland.  I refer  to  many  indus- 
tries that  have  been  started  only  to  collapse 
after  a short  spell  of  success.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  moment  that,  at  this  vital  hour  in 
our  country’s  development,  we  should  inquire 
a little  deeper  into  the  causes  of  these  failures. 

Everyone  can  quote  instances,  but  two  at 
the  moment  occur  to  me — one  of  a lady,  keen 
on  dairying,  who  set  up  several  couples  in  a 
good  centre,  and  gave  the  implements  for 
running  a large  creamery.  The  lady  went 
abroad  for  a year  to  travel,  and  on  her  return 
found  the  “ creamery  ” had  collapsed.  This 
lady  is  now  sure  that  the  “ Irish  ” are  a hope- 
less race.  Another  instance:  A factory  for 

shirt-making  was,  through  the  exertions  of  an 
energetic  philanthropist,  started  in  one  of  the 
wildest  and  poorest  parts  of  Ireland.  Workers 
poured  in,  and  all  went  well  for  a time.  Plenty 
of  money  was  earned;  then  gradually  the 
workers  dropped  off,  and  the  factory  finally 
closed  down.  This  gentleman  is  also  quite 
sure  the  “ Irish  ” are  a hopeless  race! 

But  are  the  causes  of  those  failures  so  very 
far  to  seek?  One  effort  was  financially  un- 
sound, and  the  leader  did  not  “ stand  by.”  The 
other  failure  opens  an  even  larger  question- 
Are  our  people  ever  likely  to  become  indus- 
trial? I think  not.  Ireland  and  her  people  to 
advance — and  to  advance  without  any  retro- 
gressions— must  do  so  on  agricultural  lines.  It 
is  in  the  character  of  her  people;  it  is  in  the 
moist  air  they  breathe;  it  is  in  the  soil  that 
gives  them  birth  that  they  must  seek  their 
true  salvation.  Also,  must  we  not  realise  that 
the  day  of  the  “ great  lady  ” and  the  “ kindly 
gentleman  ” has  passed,  and  the  enterprise  to 
succeed  it  must  be  “ of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  ” Personally,  I am 
deeply  interested  in  our  Farmers’  Union  and 
our  village  councils,  but  in  attempting  to  start 
them  we  must  get  our  people,  after  the  guid- 
ance necessary  for  the  first  plunge,  to  “ run  ” 
their  branches  themselves,  and,  above  all,  they 
must  be  built  up  on  sound  financial  basis. 

And  now  to  return  for  a moment  to  the 
division  as  between  “ non-earners  ” and 
“ earners.”  The  more  we  are  able  to  bridge 
the  gulf,  the  greater  the  number  who  are  self- 
dependent,  the  surer  the  rock  on  which  the 
new  social  order  will  be  built.  “ A fellow  feel- 
ing makes  us  wonderous  kind,”  and  a little  in- 
cident in  my  own  life  opened  my  eyes  and 
broadened  my  outlook  as  perhaps  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  After  many  struggles 
against  family  prejudices,  which  was  a strong 
thing  not  so  very  long  ago,  over  the  determi- 
nation to  be  an  “ earner,”  I once  found  my- 
self with  exactly  one  halfpenny  in  my  pocket, 
not  knowing  from  whence  would  come  the 
next  meal  or  the  next  night’s  housing!  That 
is  an  experience  not  easily  forgotten.  It  opens 
your  eyes  to  your  real  social  value  (or  non- 
value), and  at  once  you  know  what  it  means 
“to  earn  to  live”;  you  are  very  careful  in 


criticisms  of  the  “earners,”  and  you  leap  a 
true  respect  for  every  form  of  honest  toil  or 
humble  endeavour.  M.  KijI'I'M  CoI’E,  (J.I. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  SUBJECT: 

“ United  Irishwomen  and  the  Home.  ” 

By  Mrs.  Usshf.r,  U.I. 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Fruit-growing. — We  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing in  a letter  from  one  of  pur  members, 
and  it  is  so  interesting  and  encouraging  that 
we  suggest  our  other  members  should  lay  the 
matter  to  heart: — “Did  I ever  tell  you  I have 
a little  orchard  of  my  own — something  over  an 
acre — and  last  year,  when  so  few  people  had 
apples,  I had  almost  five  tons,  and  such 
beauties!  I got  full  control  price  for  every 
apple  I sent  to  the  Dublin  market.  Also  at  the 
last  Horticultural  Show  before  the  war  I car- 
ried off  a second  and  third  for  Worcester  Pear- 
mains  (Dessert),  and  my  Bramley’s  (Cooking) 
were  marked  ‘ too  large  for  prize,’  though 
they  were  only  an  average  specimen  of  my 
crop.  The  orchard  was  a tumble-down,  weed- 
smothered  place  when  my  father  let  me  have 
it,  and  now  it  is  worth  £ioo  a year,  and  I 
only  spent  £40  on  it  as  capital  outlay.  Of 
course,  I do  a good  deal  of  the  work  myself, 
and  I just  love  it.”  This  is  the  right  kind  of 
spirit,  and  we  have  often  felt  surprised  that 
more  of  our  members  did  not  ta.ke  up  fruit- 
growing even  in  a small  way.  This  letter  may 
give  them  the  requisite  courage. 

Goat  Committee. — The  goat  committee  will 
meet  next  week,  and,  if  members  have  any 
suggestions  to  make,  we  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  hear  from  them,  and  consider  their  ideas 
both  as  regards  show  arrangements  and  our 
stud  goat  scheme. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Notice  to  Branch  Secretaries. — The  sum- 
mary forms  for  the  year  will  shortly  be  sent 
out  to  the  secretaries  of  all  branches.  These 
summaries  are  used  for  compiling  the  annual 
report,  and  secretaries  are  asked  to  be  parti- 
cularly careful  to  give  a full  account  of  the 
activities  of  their  branch,  and  to  give  the  full 
number  of  members  correctly. 

The  New  Year. — As  this  is  the  first  publica- 
tion of  our  page  in  1920,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  wishing  all  our  members  a happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year.  Last  year  closed 
in  many  ways  upon  a disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned world,  but  all  U.I.’s,  at  any  rate,  feel 
that  the  greater  the  need  for  a reformed  and 
happier  world  the  greater  is  their  courage  to 
face  their  difficulties  and  push  forward  their 
ideals. 


m MB  MB 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 


Churns  ;;  Butterworkers. 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd.. 

2<  * 83  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


Be  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  bb 

F'EEDING  SXUEES. 


I can  now  supply  on  shortest  notice  LINSEED 
CAKE,  Undecorticated  Cotton-seed  Cake,  Feeding 
Cake  Tablets,  Feeding  Meal,  Dairy  Cahe  Tablets, 
Dairy  Meal,  Screened  Linseed,  Rolled  Linseed,  E^w 
Linseed  Oil  (in  5 gallon  drums),  CALF  MEAL,  etc., 
gtc— 0 F.  BELLEW,  Killineer,  Drogheda,  Agent  in 
North  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth  for  the  BriMeh  Oil 
and  Cake  Mills,  Ltd.  1523 
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DAIRY 

THERMOMETERS 

5/9  EACH 


Sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 


Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


STOP  GETTING  WEI 

You  can  defy 
ram  all  daj'  on 
the  wur..t  day,  in 
Bi  aeon  Oilskins. 
They  let  you 
work  in  pelting 
torrent  and  keep 
you  dry  and  cosy 
through  it  all. 

If  Beacon  Oilskins 
are  not  all  we  say, 
if  they  leak,  go 
sticky,  or  fail  in 
any  way,  we  cheer- 
fully refund  your 
full  money. 

BEACON  CILSMINS 

%viH  keep  you  warm  and  dry  every  minute  of  the  rold. 
Wet  dreary  days.  Hundreds  of  Farmers  wear  them. 

ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE 
Get  our  Bo  kletof'  We.dlier  Comfort”  showing  Men’s 
C.  :s  from  21/-,  Sou  westers  fr  m 3/.,  useful  long 
1.  ••  nigs  from  5/-,  Ladies’  sin  rt  Oilskins  from  28/6, 
and  Cliiidren’s  Oil; kins  from  !6/5,  (3  year  old  size) 
as  well  as  a useful  range  of  sound,  honest  Boots. 

J.  BARBOUR  & SONS.  LTD.,  ,nv 

69  Beacon  Buildirgs,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  2 


Fruit  Trees. 

Forest  Trees. 

Ornamental 

Shrubs. 

Pot  Plants,  etc. 

PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE 


J.  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  Mall,  Cork. 


Now  READY-  SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soil. 

{2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Preee,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House.  Dublin. 


REMOVING  STAINS 

Here  are  some  Hints  that  the  Carejul  House- 
yi)tfe  should  Qut  Out  and  Keep  for  Reference, 


Iron  rust. — Apply  salt  and  lemon  juice  to  the 
dampened  spots.  Place  in  the  sun  or  near  the 
fire.  Then  rinse  or  wash  thoroughly. 

Burned  cooking  utensils. — To  clean  granite 
wares  where  mixtures  have  been  burned  on  the 
surface,  fill  container  half  full  of  water,  add 
good  soap,  washing  powder,  or  baking  soda. 
Bring  water  to  a boiling  point  and  scrub  with 
a small  brush. 

Tea,  coffee  or  cocoa. — Wash  with  cold  water, 
pour  glycerine  over  spots  and  let  stand  for  a 
few  hours.  Then  wash  with  cold  water  and 
hard  soap.  If  stains  are  fresh,  pour  over  the 
stains  boiling  water  from  a height  of  four  or 
five  feet,  after  soaking. 

Blood. — Wash  in  warm  water  until  stain  dis- 
appears. Use  ammonia  to  assist  in  dissolving 
the  blood.  Rub  with  naptha  soap  and  soak  in 
warm  water.  If  heavy  or  new  goods,  as  a new 
blanket,  make  a paste  of  raw  starch  and  warm 
water.  Spread  on  stain,  and  as  fast  as  starch 
is  discoloured,  make  a new  application. 

Bluing. — Wash  in  boiling  water.  Boiling 
will  draw  out  the  spots  of  blue  formed  from 
imperfect  bluing.  Vinegar  or  dilute  acid  will 
assist,  if  necessary.  This  is  effective  for  pale 
and  black  blues. 

Chocolate. — Cover  with  borax,  wash  with 
cold  water.  Boiling  water  will  remove  trace  of 
stain. 

Coffee.— Spread  stained  part  over  a bowl, 
pour  boiling  water  on  it  from  a height  so  as  to 
strike  the  stain  with  force.  Covering  the  spot 
with  glycerine  or  borax  will  often  assist  in  re- 
moving a stubborn  stain. 

Cream. — Wash  in  cold  water,  then  in  warm 
water  and  soap.  Remove  as  grease. 

Ink. — (i.)  Moisten  with  salt  and  lemon  juice, 
lay  in  the  sun.  (2.)  Apply  a few  drops  of  ox- 
alic or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  rinse  quickly 
with  boiling  water.  (3.)  Apply  ammonia  sul- 
phide, wash  with  water,  then  wash  with  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Can  be  successfully- 
used  on  colours. 

Printer’s  Ink.— (i).  Spread  stained  portion 
over  a bowl  containing  one  quart  of  water  and 
one  teaspoon  of  borax.  Apply  acid,  drop  by 
drop  until  stain  brightens,  then  dip  stain  at 
once  into  water.  If  not  removed  use  same 
method  until  stain  disappears.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  use  either  borax  or  ammonia  in  rinsing 
water.  (2).  Sprinkle  stain  with  salt  and  mois- 
ten with  lemon  juice  ; lay  in  the  sun.  This 
method  is  slower  and  less  likely  to  affect  ma- 
terial. Either  method  will  extract  colour. 

Milk. — Wash  in  cold  water,  then  follow  with 
soap. 

Mucus. — Mucus  as  found  on  handkerchiefs 
may  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  then  wash  in 
warm  water  with  ammonia  or  with  soap. 

Paint. — (i).  If  paint  is  fresh,  use  at  once 
soap  and  water  if  goods  are  washable.  (2). 
Wash  the  spot  in  gasoline,  turpentine  or  ben- 
zine, remembering  that  they  are  inflammable 
and  should  not  be  near  fire  or  lamplight. 

Varnish. — Wet  the  stain  with  alcohol  or  tur- 
pentine and  allow  it  to  stand  a few  minutes, 
then  wet  again  and  sponge  off  with  a clean 
cloth.  Continue  this  until  stain  is  remo/ecl. 
In  case  the  colour  is  affected  by  alcohol,  sponge 
with  chloroform  ; but  for  blue  material  use 
diluted  vinegar. 

Vaseline. — Wash  a fresh  vaseline  stain  with 
turpentine.  Soaking  may  aid  the  removal. 
Stain  can  not  be  removed  after  it  has  been 
boiled. 

Wagon  grease.— Rub  either  oil  or  lard  on 
stain,  then  wash  with  warm  water  and  soap. 
It  will  be  found  of  help  to  keep  a cloth  or 
blotter  under  stain  while  rubbing-  on  the  oil. 

Wax. — Scrape  off  all  that  is  possible,  then 
place  blotting  paper  over  spot  and  press  with 
warm  iron.  This  will  soften  wax  and  cause  it 
to  be  absorbed  by-  the  paper.  If  there  is  col- 
our, as  from  coloured  candle  wax,  use  alcohol 
to  extract  colour  after  removing  wax.  Javelle 
may-  be  needed  to  bleach  the  colour. 


Fruit.— (i).  Spread  stained  part  over  a bowl, 
pour  boiling  water  on  it  from  several  feet  above 
so  as  to  strike  the  stain  with  force.  Borax  will 
assist  in  removing  stubborn  stains.  (2). 
Apply  a few  drops  of  oxalic  acid.  Rinse  well 
with  hot  water.  Alcohol  or  ether  will  dissolve 
the  green  colouring  matter  when  material  can 
not  be  washed. 

Grease  (oil). — (i).  Wash  in  \,'arm  water  and 
soap.  (2).  For  delicate  fabrics,  apply  ether, 
alcohol  or  benzine  with  a cloth,  preferably  of 
the  same  material,  rubbing  the  stain  lightly 
until  all  the  reagent  has  evaporated.  (3).  A 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  acetone  and  ben- 
zote  w'ith  fuller’s  earth  may  be  used  without 
fear  of  water  rings  appearing  or  of  changing 
colour.  Apply  the  powder  to  the  stain  and  let 
stand  several  hours,  then  brush  off  lightly. 

Machine  oil. — (i).  Wash  in  soap  and  cold 
water.  (2).  Rub  stain  with  turpentine. 

Mildew. — (i).  If  the  mildew  is  very  fresh, 
and  has  not  attacked  the  fibre,  it  will  wash  out 
in  cold  water.  (2).  Apply  potassium  perman- 
ganate, then  wash  with  warm  water,  use  oxalic 
acid  and  then  wash. 

Perspiration. — (i).  Wash  in  warm  water  and 
soap,  and  if  cotton  or  linen,  place  in  sun  to 
dry.  (For  white  washables).  (2.)  Apply  a dilute 
solution  of  sodium  hydrosulphite  and  wash  in 
water.  To  remove  perspiration  stains  from 
coloured  goods  with  anything  other  than  soap 
and  water,  means  in  most  cases,  removing 
colour.  Re-dyeing  is  the  final  remedy.  The 
odour  may  be  removed  by  chloroform. 

Scorch. — (i).  For  cottons  and  linens,  hang 
in  sunlight,  and  slight  scorch  will  be  removed. 
(2).  Wash  in  soap  and  water  and  place  in  sun. 
Scorch  on  woollens  and  silks  means  that  the 
fibre  is  destroyed. 

Shoe  polish. — (i).  Use  lard  or  grease,  rub- 
bing in  well,  then  wash  in  warm  water  with 
soap.  (For  black  paste).  (2).  Use  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  ammonia  alternately.  Wash 
with  soa  and  warm  wapter.  (For  bronze).  (3). 
Use  oxalic  and  ammonia  alternately.  Then 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water.  (For  tan). 

OTHER  USEFUL  HINTS. 

Flower  vases  should  be  washed  with  warm 
water,  to  which,  if  they  are  very-  dirty,  raw 
potato  should  be  added.  They  should  be  rinsed 
with  cold  water. 


When  cooking  meat  in  an  oven,  always  pour 
a little  water  into  the  roasting  tin.  It  w-ill  keep 
the  meat  juicy  and  tender,  and  prevent  the 
gravy-  from  drying  up. 


If  you  fill  cheesecloth  bags  with  charcoal  and 
hang  them  in  a cellar  or  any  damp  place,  you 
will  find  that  the  charcoal  will  absorb  the 
dampness.  Empty  the  bags  now  and  then,  dry 
the  charcoal  and  use  again. 


If  you  have  any'  screws  to  drive  anywhere, 
rub  a little  soap  on  the  end  of  each  one  and  you 
will  be  amazed  to  see  how  little  “elbow  grease’’ 
is  needed.  Use  soap  for  bureau  drawers  that 
refuse  to  move  or  windows  that  do  not  want  to 
move.  Fut  soap  on  window  cords. 


A quick  and  cheap  way  of  lighting  a fire  is 
to  save  up  all  odd  bits  of  flannel  or  woollen 
stuff  and  put  in  an  old  jar  with  a drop  of  para- 
fin  oil.  When  lighting  the  fire  put  a bit  of  this 
rag  on  top  of  the  paper  and  then  a fe\y  bits  of 
wood,  and  you  will  have  a good  fire  in  a few 
minutes  with  about  half  the  quantity-  of  wood 
usually-  used. 


To  keep  the  hands  in  good  condition  when 
doing  rough  housework,  cover  them  with  a pair 
of  india-rubber  gloves,  such  as  can  be  bought 
for  about  half-a-crown  a pair.  They'  are  more 
flexible  than  leather  gloves,  and  it  is  easy  to 
keep  them  quite  clean  by  washing  them  when 
on  the  hands  with  a little  warm  water  and  soap. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 


Very  Tretty  Frock, 


(Refer  to  H.  D.  3^0. 


EV1’'K^'  woman  likes  to  have  at  least  one 
l)retty  blouse  in  her  wardrobe,  the  sort 
of  blouse  she  may  wear  with  her  very 
best  coat  and  skirt  or  with  a smart  “ odd  ” 
skirt  of  satin,  charmeuse  or  crepe  do  Chine. 
Such  a blouse,  combined  with  a skirt  of  exactly 
the  same  colour,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
a complete  frock;  whilst  carried  out  m white, 
ivorv,  palest  champagne  or  ecru,  it  will  serve 
for  almost  any  occasion  short  of  a very  full- 
dress  affair.  You  might  search  for  a long  time 
and  not  find  anything 
prettier  or  more  satis- 
factory than  the  very 
attractive  model  shown 
in  our  sketch.  It  is 
pretty,  it  is  smart,  and 
it  has  the  very  great 
merit  of  being  quite 
easy  to  make.  The 
original  blouse  from 
which  the  sketch  was 
made  was  carried  out 
in  Dale  grev  Georgette 
and  was  trimmed  with 
insertion  of  the  same 
colour,  but  other  ma- 
terials and  colours  may 
be  used  with  equal  suc- 
cess. 

The  Material.— This 
design  may  be  carried 
out  in  anv  nretty  ma- 
terial, whether  semi- 
transnarent  or  not.  The 
best  fabrics  to  use  for 
the  nurpose  are  soft 
satin,  charmeuse, 
liberty  ■-atin,  crepe  d_e 
Chine.’  Georgette,  yi- 
non.  chiffon,  or  voile. 

If  a heavier  stuff,  such 
as  satin  or  charmeuse, 
l.,o  used,  the  frills  would 
be  nrettier  carried  out 

m'  Georcrette  or  chiffon  . 

of  the  same  colour  as  the  material  \ou  will 
need  2f  yds.  uoin.  wide  material  for  this  design. 

The  Pattern.— There  are  seven  pieces  in  this 
pattern— front,  back,  collar,  cuff,  sleeve,  and 
fwo  frills.  The  wide  neck  frill  will  have  to  be 
cut  out  twice  in  doubld  material ; the 
frill  only  once,  and  divided  down  the  middle. 
Before  cutting  out,  lay  the  pattern  against  you 
and  make  any  little  alterations  that  may  be 
necessary  ; you  will  find  it  easier  and  more 
fat“factm-y  to  do  this  in 
the  cut-out  garment.  Remember 
ings  are  allowed  for  in  the  pattern  f the 

vou  should  leave  i in.  on  the  bottom  of  the 
blouse  ; i in.  on  the  side  and  shoulder  seams  , 

1 in.  on  the  centre  front,  neck,  and  armholes  , 
i in.  all  round  the  cuff  and  lining,  the  collar, 
and  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeve. 

The  Cutting  Out.— Fold  the  inaterial  down 
the  middle  in  such  a way  that  the  selvedg  ^ 
come  together,  and  lay  the  pattern  Pieces  upon 
it  as  shown  in  the  diagram  laying  the  straight 
edge  of  the  back  and  both  the  frill  pieces  to  th 
fold  of  the  material.  The  cuff  must  be  cut  out 
twice,  both  times  in  doubled  material. 

The  Making.— First  of  all  join  together  the 
two  strips  for  the  neck  frill,  arid  press  the  join- 
ing seam  out  very  flat.  Then  hem  the  edges 
the  ioined  neck  frill  and  of  the  two  sleeve  frills 
making  a verv  neat  and  narrow  hem,  and 
Dressing  it  well  after  sewing.  Then  send  the 
frills  awav  to  be  knife-pleated  ; the  few  'j'^^bers 
charged  for  the  pleating  are  well  expended,  for 
it  .gives  the  blouse  a most  professional  ap- 
pearance. 

Now  gather  each  front  of  the  blouse  along 
the  shoulder,  leaving  * m.  un gathered  at  each 
end  I.av  the  right  sMc  of  each  front  to  the 
right  side  of  the  back,  placing  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Arrange  the  fulness  of  the  mateual 
in  the  middle,  arranp-ing  that  the 
plain  at  each  end.  TpVp  eaeh  front  and  back 
shoulder  together,  and  then  stitch  fiimlw  Bind 
the  turnings  with  a crossway  band  of  the  ma- 


terial ; tack  the  bound  edges  lo  the  liack 
shoulder,  stitching  through  binding  and  gathers 
from  the  right  side.  Join  the  side  seams  by 
French  sewing.  Join  the  two  collar  ineces 
together  and  split  the  joined  piece  down  the 
middle  lengthways.  Make  and  tack  -J  in.  turn- 
ing"  down  each  outer  edge  of  the  collar.  | . 
the  ends  of  the  pleated  frill,  and  taper  the  frills 
off  a little  towards  the  ends.  Arrange  the  raw 
edges  of  the  frill  over  the  turned-m  edge  of  the 
lower  collar,  and  stitch  to  it.  Lay  the  'iPPt^' 
collar  over  the  under,  right  side  up,  and  hem 
j.,eatly — or  slip-stitch — over  the  raw  edge  ot  the 
frill  Now  lay  the  right  side  of  the  collar  to  the 
outside  of  the  blouse,  arranging  the  seam  to 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Run  down  the  edge  throughout  its  length,  and 
then  fell  the  other  edge  of  the  collar  over  the 
turnings  inside  the  blouse.  Turn  the  collar 
back  into  place.  Now  hem  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  blouse.  Next, 
make  a buttonhole  in  the  collar  on 
each  side  of  the  front  and  a cor- 
responding buttonhole  in  the 
blouse  underneath.  These  slots 
are  for  the  ribbon  velvet.  Next, 
make  each  side  of  the  sleeve^  open- 
ing neat  with  crossway  strips_  of 
the  material,  arranging  the  wider 
side  to  wrap  over  the  narrower  one. 
Gather  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve. 
Lav  each  cuff  and  its  lining  to- 
gether and  run  along  the  ends,  and 
turn  right  side  out.  Turn  in  the 
raw  edges  at  the  top  of  each  cuff, 
sandwich  the  raw  edge  of  the  frill 
between  them  and  stitch.  Run  the 
sleeve  gathers  to  one  edge  of  the 
cuff,  and  fell  in  the  other  edge  over 
the  turnings  inside.  Join  the 
sleeve  seams  bv  French  sewing. 
Gather  the  top  of  the  sleeve  from 
the  notch  to  within  inches  of  the 
other  end.  Tack  the  sleeve  into 
place,  sew,  and  bind  the  raw  edges 
with  a strip  of  the  material. 
Thread  an  elastic  through  the  hem  at  the 
bottom  of  the  blouse,  and  sew  a hook  and  eye 
to  the  ends. 

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is.  each;  cut 
to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  mimber,  cnclns^  reinittaucc,  and  arldrefs 
PARVrens’  G.rZF.TTF..  17a  Ut.  Cnniswicli  Street  Dublin. 
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The  Famous  “All  British” 

LAND 
BOOT 

On  Four  Days’ 
Free  Approval 


size  12,  21-  extra 


Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  ‘’A 

its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 

cerUin^true  that  our  famous  British”  Land  Boot  has 

the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work  be  he  farmer 
erazier  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
pfest  iLbination  ot  the  stoutest  and  “°st Jionest  eatheD 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  ot 
utfliqefwWch  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bh  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  All- 
British”  Land  Boot— an  unassailable  fact  vouched  f°t  bv 
the  unsoLight-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  -ver  the 
world. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot. 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather— a solid  5 in.  of  the  ^st 
English  leather— waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
“ Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season  s hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  21-  extra). 

"All  British”  OR/-  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  AO/  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  2/-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  foe  >f  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommtnd 
readers  m firsl  see  " the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price,  3./-. 
Size  12,  21-  extra.  . 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either 
inn  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 

afl  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  "Uthm  four  da  ys  and 
the'^fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  %\e 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  m full. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 
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STORING  SILVER. 

It  is  not  such  a difficult  matter  to  keep  silver 
from  tarnishing  if  the  causes  are  understood. 
Tarnish  is  the  result  of  the  combination  ot  the 
silver  with  sulphur,  but  this  occurs  only  in 
moist  air.  Tarnish  will  never  appear  on  silver- 
ware that  is  kept  where  the  air  is  perfectly  dryu 

Air  contains  hydrosulphuric  acid,  -which 
comes  from  the  burning  fuels,  from  cooking, 
from  lighting  gases,  and  from  decaying  or- 
ganic matter.  For  this  reason,  silverwaie 
should  be  kept  in  the  kitchen,  as  vegetables 
and  meats  in  the  process  of  cooking  give  off 
sulphur  gases.  Jewellers  often  use  a thin 
coating  of  shellac  on  their  displays  in  order  to 
keep  the  silver  from  contact  with  the  air. 
Travs,  candlesticks,  cake  and  fruit  stands, 
and'  other  pieces  not  frequently  used  may  be 
treated  in  this  way,  as  the  shellac  does  not 
easily  chip  off.  Wool  should  not  be  used  for 
wrapping  silver,  as  the  animal  fibre  conteins 
r Urge  aLunl  of  sulphur.  White  cloth  . is 
often  bleached  with  sulphur,  and  will  tarnish 
silver  wrapped  in  it.  Soft,  unhleache  , 

cloth  is  best  for  wrapping  silverware,  which 
should  then  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  «•  CRUSHING 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealins 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &c., 

^ will  find  the  "Turner"  Combined 

caMBiHBB  BILL  Mill  Specially  suited  for  thetr 
pan  oRusHisio  requirements. 

AND  ORlNDINOi 

E.  R.  & y TURNER.  Ltd.  (I8S),  IPSW5CH 

Aobnts  pok  Ulster: 

a.  s.  aiTCHIB  & CO..  S*  VietoriB  St..  Belfast 


excessive  tax  on  farmers 

CAN  BH  AVOIDED. 

9aad  Po»*  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD., 

Incom.  Tax  ExpTtP. 

S WESTidOAELAiND  STREET, 

We  undertake  all  olassss  of  income  Tax  wo»k. 


January  lo,  1920. 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

WE  wish  to  say  a few  words  this  week 
about  treatment  by  massage.  Such 
treatment  is  not  in  evidence  in  Ireland 
to  anything  like  the  extent  it  ought  to  be;  we 
seem  to  be  behind  the  times  in  the  matter. 
Throughout  our  country  districts  people  attach 
little  importance  to  it,  and,  furthermore,  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  if  it  is  to  be  prac- 
tised at  all,  everyone  can  do  it.  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made.  The  trained  massuer 
or  massuese  has  undergone  three  years’  in- 
struction, and  has  successfully  passed  three 
examinations  before  being  allowed  to  carry 
on  his  or  her  calling.  Anatomy,  physiology, 
and  a knowledge  of  all  joints,  muscles,  nerves 
and  their  functions  are  the  subjects  of  those 
examinations,  and  also  a knowledge  of  first 
aid  and  home  nursing.  A trained  and  qualified 
massuer  or  massuese  is  not,  therefore,  a mere 
“thumper”  or  “rubber”  of  swollen  joints  or 
limbs.  How  and  when  to  “thump”  or  percuss, 
how  and  when  to  knead,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  how  and  in  which  direction  to  “ rub,” 
or  massage,  are  the  points  the  trained  person 
is  concerned  with. 


Now,  in  a humid  climate  like  that  of  Ireland, 
rheumatism  is  always  present.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  it  is  (especially  among  the  aged) 
the  affliction  of  the  country.  Free  massage  re- 
lieves all  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism  better 
than  anything  else,  the  administration  of  drugs 
included.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  deplored 
it  is  not  practised  more  than  it  is  in  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  Massuers,  naturally,  are  not  found 
in  every  little  village;  all  the  same,  if  this 
very  beneficial  treatment  were  better  known, 
better  understood,  and  more  popular,  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  get  over  this  difficulty. 
The  swellings  seen  over  joints  (the  subjects 
of  rheumatipi  or  rheumatic  arthritis)  are  de- 
posits, a thickening  of  the  tissues  or  fringes 
and  ligaments  of  the  joints,  due  to  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  uric  acid.  Liniment,  hot  fomen- 
tations and  the  like  ease  the  pain,  but  do  little 
else.  Salicylate  of  soda,  colchicum,  arsenic 
and  certain  other  drugs  do  much  to  neutralize 
the  action  of  the  uric  acid,  but  cannot  entirely 
stop  it.  Hence  the  swellings  and  swollen 
joints.  These  nodules  of  solidification,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  easily  softened,  broken  down, 
and  ultimately  dispersed,  by  free  massage  skil- 
fully administered. 


PUBLI^TIONS. 

TMnd  D7  ainage  F roni  Field  to  Sea. 

Ry  C,  H.  J.  Clayton,  M.S.E.,  A.M.I.Mech.E.  London  • 
C ounty  Life,”  20  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, W.C.2.  Illustrated.  Price  6e.  net. 

In  an  introductory  note,  the  author  of  this 
book  who  is  Chief  Drainage  Engineer  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  great  need  that  existed,  and  in  a large 
measure  still  exists,  in  England  for  the  proper 
of  land,  and  his  so  doing  emphasises 
the  importance  of  the  following  chapters  that 
deal  with  the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  this 
need.  That  the  latter  instructions  will  not  be 
amiss  to  the  Irish  reader  we  need  hardly  say, 
for  the  lamentable  condition  of  our  own  land 
m this  respect  is  only  too  apparent,  and  es- 
pecially at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  re- 
newed efforts  of  the  Irish  Department  during 
the  last  couple  of  years  in  enforcing  their 
powers  under  the  Drainage  Act  have,  no 
doubt,  done  some  little  good,  but  that  such  in- 
dividual improvements  cannot  be  thoroughly 
effective  is  forcibly  proved  by  the  author  in 
this  little  volume,  and  this  the  very  title  will 
suggest.  To  put  it  briefly  in  Mr.  Clayton’s 
prefacing  words:  “No  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  drainage  conditions,  either  on  the 
lands  or  in  the  upper  reaches  of  a river  sys- 
tem, can  yield  any  satisfaction  as  a whole, 
unless  the  main  channels  are  in  a condition 
to  pass  the  water  away  to  sea.”  The  various 
means  by  which  this  can  be  brought  about, 
and  consequently  the  flooding  and  water- 
logging of  agricultural  land  prevented,  are  very 
fully  described  in  the  fifteen  chapters  that  go 
to  make  up  the  body  of  the  book  under  review. 
Eor  instance,  we  are  told  all  about  catchment 
areas  and  their  discharges,  outfall  channels, 
tidal  embankments,  sluices,  maintenance  of 
arterial  channels,  low-level  drainage,  drainage 
by  pumping,  and  field  drainage,  to  mention 
just  a few  of  the  chapter  headings.  The 
simple  language  that  the  author  uses,  and  his 
avoidance  of  technical  terms,  will  make  the 
book  appeal  specially  to  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural students,  to  whom,  as  well  as  the  or- 
dinary farmer,  we  heartily  recommend  it.  In 
addition,  there  are  over  a dozen  full  page 
photographic  reproductions  which  strikingly 
illustrate  the  difference  between  cleaned  and 
uncleaned  river  courses,  banking  improve- 
ments, etc.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  Fel- 
lowes,  K.C.V.O.,  K.B.E.,  writes  a preface  to 
the  book. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  from  “Anxious,”  the 
hair  wash  we  prescribed  has  been  so  effi- 
cacious. In  the  case  of  the  sore  heel,  there 
is  probably  some  commencing  disease  of  the 
heel  bone.  We  would  advise  hot  fomentations, 
three  times  daily,  and  then  the  rubbing  of  the 
heel  freely,  rubbing  from  the  heel  up  the  calf. 
Five  grains  of  aspirin  three  times  a day  should 
also  be  taken,  and  “Anxious”  might  report 
progress  in  a fortnight. 


“ Reader,”  Co.  Kerry,  is  suffering  from 
neuritis.  _ The  painful  parts  should  be  freely 
bathed  night  and  morning  in  very  hot  soda 
and  water,  and  then  well  rubbed  downwards 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Ten  drops  of  Col- 
chicum wine  might  be  taken  three  times  daily 
and  a further  report  sent  in  in  a month. 


Constant  Reader,”  Co.  Kerry,  suffers  from 
chronic  indigestion  and  dyspepsia.  As  already 
said,  this  is  a most  difficult  ailment  to  cure. 
She  says  she  has  twice  written  to  us,  and  this 
may  well  be;  but,  even  so,  we  can  but  do  our 
best.  In  Constant  Reader’s  case,  she  may  never 
be  any  better,  and  we  can’t  help  that  either 
•Any  ligiit  easily  digested  food  should  suit  her' 
and  she  should  take  a tablespoonful  of  the  fol- 
owing  mixture  three  times  daily Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  2 drachms;  saltpetre,  20 
grains;  tincture  of  gentian,  3 drachms;  con- 
centrated essence  of  peppermint,  32  drops;  and 
chloroform  water,  8 ozs.  This  is  the  best  we 
can  do  for  her,  and  if  she  derives  no  benefit 
from  It,  she  should  leave  her  case  in  the  hands 
of  a local  doctor. 


Journal  of  DefarUneni  of  Agriculture. 

Though  the  issues  of  the  official  J ournai  of 
the  Irish  Department  have  now  become  few 
and  far  between,  they  by  no  means  lack  in- 
terest and  value.  The  first  number  for  the 
New  Year — the  twentieth  year  of  publication — 
contains  many  useful  articles  which  might 
profitably  be  studied  by  Irish  farmers.  Fol- 
lowing a full  report  of  the  last  Council  of 
Agriculture  is  an  excellent  article  by  Miss  L. 
Murphy,  telling  what  lessons  are  to  be  learnt 
from  the  Seventh  Irish  Egg-Laying  Competi- 
tion, held  at  the  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  and 
concluded  on  31st  August  last.  A list  of  the 
successful  competitors  is  also  given,  with  de- 
tailed particulars  of  the  pens  competing,  and 
there  are  a few  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
winning  birds.  The  next  contribution  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hanly  on  Pasture  Lands 
of  Ireland,  in  which  the  poverty  of  many  such 
areas  in  this  country  is  pointed  out,  and  the 
means  for  remedying  suggested,  i.e.,  suitable 
seed  mixtures,  manuring  and  general  care 
Manuring  for  klilk  is  the  title  of  another  con- 
tnbution,  whicli  forms  the  latest  report  by 
All.  J.  Al.  .A.dams,  N.D..A.,  A.R.Sc.L,  on  the  ex- 
periments carried  out  at  the  Clonakilty  Agri- 
cultural School;  Milk  Yields  of  Kerry  Cattle 
m-e  dealt  with  in  an  illustrated  article  by  Air. 
D.  Twomey,  who  shows  from  the  records  of 
eleven  tested  herds  how  favourably  this  breed 
compares  with  the  much  boomed  foreign 
breeds;  and  in  a further  article  there  is  much 
valuable  information  given  on  The  Use  and 
Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs.  Other  subjects 


discussed  in  the  issue  are  Celery  Leaf-Spot 
Disease  or  Blight;  The  Fruit  Crop  in  1919; 
Egg  Records  for  the  Year  1918-19;  Report  of 
the  Work  of  the  Plant  Breeding  Division  for 
1919;  Agricultural  Costings;  Scheme  of  Agri- 
cultural Experiments,  while  there  are  also  the 
usual  items  in  the  way  of  Official  Documents, 
Notes  and  Alemoranda,  and  Statistical  Tables! 
The  Journal  can  be  obtained  post  free  for  ten- 
pence  from  Messrs.  E.  Ponsonby,  Ltd.,  116 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  i 


F ar^ner  and  Stockbreeder  Year  Book. 

The  1920  issue  of  the  above  will  appeal  to  a 
very  wide  circle  of  readers  who  are  interested 
in  all  ordinary  farming  operations,  in  specialist 
farming,  and  in  live  stock  breeding.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  3^early  publications,  and 
combines  the  functions  of  a practical  adviser 
with  those  of  an  almanack  or  record  of  the 
chief  live  stock  events  of  the  year.  The  open- 
ing article  is  a description  of  Air.  E.  C.  Fair- 
weather’s  stockbreeding  at  Avisford  Park.  Sir 
Lees  Knowles,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
champions  of  the  hackney,  writes  an  interest- 
ing article  on  “The  Useful  Hackney”;  the 
Suffolk  Punch,  the  Percheron,  the  Shire,  and 
the  Clydesdale  are  also  dealt  with  in  specialist 
fashion,  while  “ The  Horse  for  the  Hill  Farm  ” 
is  the  subject  upon  which  Mr.  George 
MacQueen  speaks  with  some  authority.  Cap- 
tain Leeney’s  descriptive  article,  entitled 
Horses’  Legs,”  brings  many  facts  before  the 
reader  which  he  will  find  useful  in  practice.  In 
the  cattle  side  of  the  volume  Air.  James 
Cameron  has  a very  interesting  contribution 
on  “Studies  in  Poll  Character.”  The  future  of 
the  Red  Poll  is  discussed,  and  there  are  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  British-Friesians 
by  Mr.  Hobson.  The  Hereford,  too,  has  a 
special  article  to  itself.  The  nature  of  the 
season  suggests  that  “Feeding  Problems- 
Saving  Roots,”  by  G.  H.  Garrad,  will  be  much 
consulted,  and  the  timely  discourse  on  “Udder 
Troubles,”  by  Captain  Leeney,  will  remind  the 
cattle  owner  that  the  season  of  chills  is  at 
hand.  Numerous  other  articles  are  given  on 
the  subject  of  sheep,  pigs,  dairy,  poultry,  and 
amongst  contributions  on  general  farming 
topics  are  “ Farm  Costings,”  by  C.  AVrey  ; 
“The  Alterations  in  Cropping,”  by  W.  J.  AI.; 
and  “The  Tractor  in  British  Agriculture,”  by 
R.  C.  Andrew.  The  Year  Book,  which  is  ex- 
cellently printed  and  bound  in  attractively- 
coloured  cover,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Alac- 
donald  and  Alartin,  6 Essex  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  2,  price  2/6  post  free,  or  bound 
in  stiff  cover,  4/-  post  free. 


Vi)ito7i's  Agricultural  Almanac  and  Diary. 

Here  is  another  _ useful  annual  that  offers 
much  information  in  a convenient  form.  In 
addition  to  the  mass  of  statistical  and  official 
information,  it  contains  a diary  for  the  year, 
where  crop  and  weather  notes,  foaling,  calv- 
ing, and  lambing  dates,  engagements,  and 
other  facts  and  figures  connected  with  farm- 
ing may  be  recorded.  This  is  printed  on  ex- 
cellent paper,  showing  a week  at  an  opening 
on  two  pages,  with  plenty  of  room  for  memo- 
randa. The  monthly  cash  account  section  at 
the  end  for  noting  income  and  expenditure 
should  also  be  of  value  to  the  farmer.  The 
calendar  is  followed  by  the  breeders’  tables, 
two  pages  being  devoted  to  each  month,  form- 
ing a handy  and  useful  system  of  keeping 
breeding  records  throughout  the  year.  The 
reading  matter  includes  a review  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  year  1919,  and  a useful  calendar 
of  farm  work  for  each  month,  embracing  the 
arable  farm,  stock  farm,  special  crops,  the  hop 
garden,  etc.  Then  there  are  various  tables 
giving  the  weight  of  roots  per  acre,  timber 
measuring,  feeding  standards,  dentition  tables, 
composition  of  principal  feeding-stuffs,  etc., 
and  new  features  include  a list  of  the  fixed 
prices  for  cereals,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  farm  products.  There  are' 
also  revised  lists  of  agricultural  societies  and 
of  the  principal  markets.  The  Almanac  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  A’^inton  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  8, 
Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
and  is  priced  2/6  net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

BATHDEUM  Fair,  Co.  Wicklow,  6th  Jan.,  1‘jao.— 

A small-sized  fair,  composed  chicily  of  store  cattle. 
Brices  showed  an  upward  tendency,  especially  for 
cattle  with  condition.  Springers  and  milch  cows 
sold  dear;  the  number  on  offer  not  being  equal  to 
the  demand.  An  average-sized  fair  of  young  pigs 
met  a brisk  demand,  and  a clearance  almost  effected 
at  good  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £1  16s.  to  £2 
5s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £8  to  £9 
10s.;  3rd  class.  £6  10s.  to  £8;  1 to  2 yre„  2nd  class, 
£15  to  £15  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  59e.  per  cwt.);  2 to  3 yrs., 
1st  class,  £22  10s.  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  63s.);  2nd  class, 
£21  to  £23  (l.w.  av..  60s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class, 
av.  £35  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  66s.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £29  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  71s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  1st  class.  £35  to  £40;  2nd  class,  £28 
10s  to  £32.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Downs  and  Cross- 
breds, 45s.  to  52s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs..  Downs  and 
Crossbreds,  lOOs.  to  120s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks„ 
50s.  to  80s. 

OMAGH  Fair,  Co.  Tyrone,  6th  Jan.,  1920.— A small 
fair  of  store  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  There  was 
a good  attendance  of  shippers  and  dealers.  Strong 
stores  in  forward  condition  met  a good  trade,  but 
thin  sorts  were  neglected.  A good  show  of  fat  cattle 
met  a very  brisk  demand  at  improved  prices.  A 
small  supply  of  springers  and  milch  cows  on  offer, 
and  all  sold  at  recent  rates'.  A very  small  fair  of 
sheep  of  poor  quality  changed  hands  at  prices  not 
so  good  as  at  recent  fairs.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2 
10s  to  $4.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class, 
£8  'lOs.  to  £10  10s.;  3rd  class.  £6  to  £8;  1 to  2 yrs., 
2nd  class,  £13  10s.  to  £16  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  64s.  per  cwt.) ; 
3rd  class,  £10  lOs.  to  £12  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  62s.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  2nd  class,  £22  10s.  to  £24  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  67s.); 
3rd  class,  £17  10s.  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  64s.).  Fat  cattle, 

2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  78s.  ; 

5 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £38  to  £48  (l.w,  av.,  80s.) ; 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  77s. ). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £33  to  £45. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £25  to  £35. 
Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  100s. ; 

2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  82s.  to  105s. 

NEWCASTLE-WEST  Fair,  Co.  Limerick,  5th  Jan., 
1920. — An  average-sized  fair  of  first  and  second-class 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type  and  some  few  lots  of 
Angus  crosses.  There  was  a good  attendance  of 
buyers,  and  all  classes  met  a,n  improved  demand. 
An  average  supply  of  young  pigs  changed  hands  at 
firm  prices.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £9 
to  £12;  2nd  class,  £6  12s.  6d.  to  £8  17s.  6d. ; 1 to  2 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £17  to  £23  (l.w.  av.,  69s.  per  cwt.); 
2nd  class,  £12  10s.  to  £16  lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  68e.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  2nd  class,  £17  15s.  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  70s.).  Fat 
cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £25  to  £37  10s. 
(l.w.  av.,  71e.);  3rd  class,  £17  to  £24  lOe.  (l.w.  av., 
68s  6d.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class, 
£27  to  £33  lOs.;  2nd  class,  £20  to  £26  15s.  Fat 
sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  av.  90e.;  2 yrs.  and 
over,  Longwools,  120s.  to  150s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10 
wks.,  53s.  6d.  to  107s.  6d. 

WATERFORD  Fair,  5th  Jan.,  1920.— A very  small 
fair,  composed  chiefly  of  stall-fed  bulls  and  cows, 
which  met  a very  good  demand  at  high  prices.  A 
very  limited  numoer  of  store  cattle  on  offer;  those 
with  condition  were  in  good  request  at  advancing 
prices,  but  thin  stores  of  all  descriptions  and  young 
stock  met  a poor  demand  and  failed  to  change 
' hands.  The  small  number  of  springers  and  milch 
I cows  on  offer  were  sold  at  moderate  rates,  but  there 
I was  a good  demand  for  in-calf  heifers  at  improved 
prices.  An  average-sized  fair  of  young  pigs  met  a 
moderate  demand  at  lower  prices,  and  some  lots  re- 
mained unsold.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £l  16s.  to  £4. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £8  to  £9  15s. ; 1 
to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £17  10s.  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  68s.  per 
cwt.) ; 2nd  class,  £14  to  £16  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  66s.) ; 3rd 
I,  class,  av.  £12  5s.  (l.w.  av..  65s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class, 
i £27  10s.  to  £31  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  2nd  class,  £22 
to  £26  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  68s.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls, 
2nd  class,  £37  to  £52  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3rd  class, 
£29  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  75s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £31  to  £42 ; 2nd  class,  £27  to 
£30  10s.  Milch  cows,  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £26 
to  £31.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  40s.  to  70s.; 
4 mos.  and  over,  80s.  to  127s. 

FERMOY  Fair,  Co.  Cork,  5th  Jan.,  1920.— A large 
fair,  compoed  chiefly  of  store  cattle  of  first  and  second 
! class  quality.  Aged  bullocks  and  heifers  met  a brisk 
demand  at  higher  price®,  while  there  was  a better  in- 
quiry for  young  stock  with  condition  and  quality. 
A good  supply  of  beef  cattle  on  offer,  and  all  classes 
' were  in  keen  request  at  high  values;  about  70  per 
cent,  of  those  shown  were  bought  by  exporters  and 
the  remainder  by  local  victuallers.  Choice  springers 
and  milch  cows  scarce  and  dear.  A large  fair  of 
sheep,  and  all  descriptions,  eopecially  fat  animals, 
sold  readily  at  prices  showing  an  upward  tendency. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £8  10s.  to  £11 
lOs. ; 2nd  class,  £6  15s.  to  £8  7s.  6d. ; 1 to  2 yrs.,  1st 
Claes,  £16  10s.  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  65s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
class,  £13  to  £16  (l.w.  av.,  63s.) ; 3rd  class,  £9  10s. 
to  £12  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  60®.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £27 
to  £31  (l.w.  av.,  71s.);  2nd  class,  £21  to  £26  lOs.  (l.w. 
av.,  68s.) ; 3rd  clas®,  £16  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  64s.) ; 3 yrs. 
and  over,  1st  class,  £32  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  73s.);  2nd 
I class,  £27  to  £31  (l.w.  av.,  69s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 
i yrs.,  let  class,  £34  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  2nd  class, 

! £25  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  72s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  let  class, 

( £37  to  £46  (l.w.  av.,  76s  );  2nd  class,  £28  to  £36  (l.w. 
j av.,  73s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £25  to  £72  (l.w. 

av.,  72s.);  3rd  class,  £12  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  62s.). 
i Springer®,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £38  to  £48; 

I 2nd  clase,  £30  to  £36.  Milch  cows  (down  calved), 

' 1st  class,  £40  to  £45;  2nd  class,  £32  to  £37.  Lambs, 
i under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  55s.  to  110s. ; Downs  and 
Croesbreds,  65s.  to  92®.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs., 
:l  Longwools,  80s.  to  105s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs,,  Long. 
! wools,  95s.  to  135s.;  Downs  and  Crossbreds.  105®.  to 
I 130s.;  2 yre.  and  over,  Longwools,  100s.  to  155s.; 
Down®  and  C)rosBbred&,  110».  to  140s. 


FAIRS  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  12.— Abbeyfcalc*  (c,s);  Bagonal®- 
towu  (o,B,p);  Ralbriggan  (o,s,p);  Rallyjaraeedufl* 
(c,8,U);  Ballymalion*  (c,e,li);  Banbridge  (c,s,h);  (Jar- 
now  (o.s,i),li) ; Oastlotown-Bero  (c,s,h) ; Castlewellan 
(c,8,p,li);  tUouglijordau  (c,s) ; Dervock  (c.s.b) ; Glentiee 
(c,8,p,h);  llerbertstown  (c) ; Kilcock  (c,s,p) ; Killorglin* 
(c,e) ; Lisburn  (c,s) ; Maiiorhamilton  (c,e,p,Ii) ; Midleton 
(c,B,p,h) ; Mitclielstowu  (c,s,h);  Oulart  (c,s,p) ; Roscom. 
mon  (c,s);  Tubbermore  (c,s,p) ; Urlingford  (c.e);  Wood- 
ford (c,8,p).  . , . , , 

TUESDAY,  Jan.  13th.— Ardrahan  (pigs);  Arklow 
(c,B,p);  Ballycastle  (Antrim)  (c,s,p,h);  Blessingtou 
(8.8, p);  Castlerea  (h) ; Cavan*  (c.s.p) ; Clonmar  y 
(o,s,p) ; Dungiven  (c,s,p) ; Fermoy  (h) ; Hilltown  (c.e.p) ; 
Kilgarvan  (c,s) ; Kilkee  (c.s.p.h);  Macroom*  (c,e);  New- 
bridge (o,e) ; Newport  (Mayo)  (c,s,p,h) ; New  Ross* 
(c,s,h);  Pomeroy  (c,s,p,h);  Portaferry  (c.s.p);  Tip- 
perary* (c,s);  Toombridge  (o). 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  14th.— Annascaul  (c,s,p) ; Ath- 
lone  (pigs);  Ballineen  (c.s);  Bunnanadden  (c,s,p); 
Carrick  (c,e,p,li);  Clifden  (c,s,h);  Crossgar  (c.s.p.h) ; 
Drogheda  (c,s,p,h) ; Dunlavin  (c,s,p) ; Ennis  (pigs) ; 
Perns  (c.s.p) ; Glen  (Donegal)  (c,s,h) ; Kilkenny  City* 
(c,s,h) ; Kiltyclogher  (c) ; Kilrea  (c.s.p, h) ; Lismore 
(c,8,p,h) ; Monasterevan*  (c,s,h) ; Newmarket*  (c,s) ; 
Newtownmountkennedy  (c.s);  Shercock  (c,e,p,h); 
Stewartstown  (c.s) ; Swanlinbar  (c,s,p,h) ; Tanderagee 
(c.s);  Trillick  (c,s,p,h);  Tubbercurry  (c,s,p,h);  Water- 
foot  (c,s,p,h).  , . , , 

THURSDAY,  Jan.  15th.— Ballynahincli  (c,s,p,h); 
Belmullet  (c,s,p,h);  Buehmills  (c.s);  Dungannon 
(c,s,h) ; Granard*  (c,s,h) ; ICnocklong  (p) ; Portumna* 
(c,s,h);  Ramelton  (c,s,p). 

FRIDAY,  Jan.  16th.— Ballinakill  (Queen’s)  (c,®,hj 
Ballybay  (h) ; Carrigaline  (c,s,p) ; Castlerea  (c,s) 
Cootehill*  (c,s);  Crolly  (c,s,h);  Dunkineely  (c,s,p 
Garvagh  (c,s,p,h) ; Glasslough  (c,s);  Kenmare*  (c) 
Kilflnane  (c,s) ; Kilgolagh  (c,s);  Killarney  (pigs);  Kil- 
rush  (c,s);  Markethill  (c,®,p,h) ; Milltown  (Galway) 
(c,s,p) ; Oldcastle*  (c,s) ; Plumbridge  (c,s,h) ; Strokes- 
town*  (c.s);  Taghmon  (c.s.p.h);  Tullamore*  (c,s  h). 

SATURDAY,  Jan.  17th.— Ballybay  (c,p);  Ballyfar- 
non  (c.s.p) ; Belleek  (c.s.p) ; Borrisoleigh  (c,e,p) ; Castle- 
bar* (c,s,h) ; Crossmolina  (c,®,p,h) ; Dromore  (Tyrone) 
(c,B,p) ; Portadown  (c,h) ; Raphoe  (c,s,h) ; Scotstown 
(c,s). 

* Denotes  pig  fair  the  previous  day. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

Feb.  25— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society’s 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond.  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

Feb.  26— Munster  Agricultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
and  Sale  of  pure-bred  bulls  at  Cork 
(J.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21  Cook  St.,  Cork). 

Mar.  2,  3— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  and  Sale  of 
pure-bred  bulls,  at  Ballsbridge  (Ed. 
Bohane,  Superintendent). 

Mar.  9-11— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Belfast 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  (Kenneth  McRae, 
Secretary,  Balmoral,  Belfast). 

May  11-13— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
....  1 

June  9 — ^Lurgan  Agricultural  Association  s Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  a 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.). 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 

Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street.  Derry). 

June  29- July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary.  16  Bedford 
Square.  London,  W.O.  1). 

July  6 and  7— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street.  Cork). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls- 
bridge (Edward  Bohane.  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Nov.  30- Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent). 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

Jan.  1st 

6.861 

3,349 

2,231 

1,948 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  PAEMEEB’  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


“GASEOUS  FLUID”  for  prostrated 
Cows  and  Ewes,  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  Debility, 
Hoven  or  Blown,  Colic,  &c. 

“RED  DRENCH”  for  cleansing  Cows 

and  Ewes,  Fevers,  Chills  Red-Water,  Hide- 
bound, See.  Prevents  Milk  Fever,  &c. 

“CHEMICAL  EXTRACT”  for  anointing 

after  Parturition,  Straining,  and  Preventing 
Gangrene.  For  all  kinds  of  Wounds,  Swollen 
Udders,  and  Sore  Teats. 

“ GASEODYNE  ” for  Heaving  and  Pain- 
ing. It  deadens  excessive  pain  instantly  and 
quiets  the  nervous  system. 

Lambing  and  Calving  Chests 

Particulars  on  Application. 

Royal  Animal  Medicine  Manufactory, 

22»D0RSET  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


For 

MOSSY 

PASTURES 


“EXACTLY  THE  SAME.’ 


Mr.  T.  Greany,  Estate  Office,  Muckross, 
Killarney,  writing  January  29th — “Please 
supply,  on  receipt,  one  Double  Tined  Flex- 
ible Harrow,  exactly  the  same  as  you 
supplied  on  the  28th  January,  1911,  to  my 
brother-in-law,  J.  Neill,  The  Park,  Killar- 
ney. He  recommended  me  to  get  this 
Harrow  for  clearing  moss,  etc.,  out  of  land, 
and  for  general  use  on  the  Home  Farm.” 
Apply  to  Local  Agents,  or  to 

P J.  PARMITER  & SONS,  LTD., 

Station  Works,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 


LIME. 

Oriders  soUcite<d  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 

Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
■1  Farmers'  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  adwertlsemente 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 


January  lo,  1920. 


AUCTIONS  AND  SALES. 


ROYAL  ULSTER  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


GREAT  ANNUAL. 

SHOW  and  SALE 

OF  PEDIGREE  SHORTHORN  AND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS,  PEDIGREE 
AND  NON-PEDIGREE  DAIRY  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS  AND  LARGE  WHITE  ULSTER  BOARS 

AT  BALMORAL,  BELFAST 
MARCH  9th,  loth  and  11th,  1920 

Entries  close  Monday,  February  2nd,  1920 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  have  approved  of  this  Show  for  the  selection  of  Bulls  and  Boars  for  Premiums 

Messrs.  MACDONALD,  FRASER  & CO.,  LTD.,  Auctioneers 

Prize  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  from — 

Balmoral,  Belfast.  KENNETH  MACRAE,  Secretary. 


BERRYFIEL-D 

NEAR  BRAY. 


Important  SALE  of  First-class  Tillage  and  Grazing  Farm;  also  Live 
Stock,  Farm  Machinery,  Farm  Produce,  Household  Furniture,  etc. 


P.  J.  BYRNE  & SONS  have  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Wm.  Smyth  to 


SELL  BY  AUCTION,  ON  THE  LANDS 
On  Wednesday,  21st  January,  1920 

His  Interest  in  the  excellent  Holding  known  as  BERRYFIELD  (containing  120  Acres  statute  or  there- 
abouts), which  is  situate  close  to  the  Village  of  Enniskerry,  about  IJ  miles  from  Bray  (where  there  is 
an  exceptionally  good  market  for  the  sale  of  all  farm  produce),  and  within  9 miles  by  road  from  the 
City  of  Dublin. 


The  Farm  is  held  for  a term  of  999  years,  at  the  Annual  Rent  of  £120.  There  is  a commodious  Two- 
storey  Dwellinghouse,  containing  Ten  Apartments  (which  have  been  recently  done  up,  and  fitted  with 
close  range,  etc.),  and  extensive  Out-oflices  on  the  holding.  Immediate  possession  can  be  given  to  Pur- 
chaser. > 

Immediately  after  the  Sale  of  the  Farm,  the  following  Live  Stock,  Farm  Implements,  and  Produce  will 
be  Sold 


20  Large  Frame  Dairy  Cows  in  full  milk. 
10  IJ-year-old  Cattle. 

4 Fat  Cattle. 

3 Calves. 

1 2J-year-old  Heifer. 

1 Pure-bred  A. -A.  Bull,  15  months  old. 


22  Long- wool  Hoggets. 

1 Farm  Mare,  6 yrs.  old,  kind  in  all  harness. 
1 Farm  Horse,  7 yrs.  old  „ 

1 Pony  Mare,  4 yrs.  old  ,,  „ 

2 Farm  Carts  and  Harness. 

2 Milk  Gigs  (1  new)  and  Harness. 


About  30  tons  first  and  second  crop  Hay,  30  tons  prime  feeding  Oaten  Straw  (both  will  be  sold  in 
sections  if  requii-ed),  40  barrels  of  excellent  White  Oats,  40  tons  Yellow  Globe  Mangels,  2 acres  Swede 
Turnips  in  drill,  2 large  pits  of  Arran  Chief  and  Up-to-Date  Potatoes. 

Four  horse-power  Inoco  Oil  and  Petrol  Engine,  with  Oat  Bruiser,  Turnip  Pulper,  Belt  and  Pulleys 
(purchased  new  1919);  Woods’  Mowing  Machine,  Pierce  Hay  Bogie,  Woods’  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  How'ard 
Seed  Harrow,  Pierce  Victor  Hoe,  Star  Chill  Plough,  Howard  d.m.b.  Plough,  1 American  Tumbling  Rake, 
1 Turnip  Sower,  17  gallon  Delivery  Milk  Churn,  and  quantity  of  Dairy  Utensils.  Number  of  Farm  Tools, 
etc.  (these  implements  are  all  practically  new).  Gent’s  Swift  Bicycle. 

Also  the  Household  Furniture,  including  the  contents  of  Sittingroom,  3 Bedrooms,  Kitchen,  etc. 

23  h.p.  Diamond  Motor  Bicycle,  with  Jap  Engine,  purchased  new  in  July,  1919. 


OWING  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  SALE  NO  OUTSIDE  STOCK  WILL  BE  SOLD. 


Sale  at  ii  o’clock  (sharp),  commencing  with  Interest  in  Farm.  Purchasers  to  pay  Auction  Commission. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale  apply  to 

J.  H.  MoCAREOLL,  Esq.,  Wicklow,  Solicitor  having  Carriage  of  Sale;  or  to 


J^uc'tiois.eex's^  BSIJLY. 


ANTI-RAT  CAMPAIGN 

The  proved  and  most  eflective 
means  of  exterminating  Rats  is 

"RODINS”  RAY  ROISON 

The  right  weapon  for  the 
rat  war.  Safe,  sure,  speedy 

r\a.,  1/3,  2 6,  5> 

( Post ) 

IIAULKY  ChotnUr  IT.RTII 


■ I 1^^  BS  ^ stippb’  fresh 
I^bI  ■▼I  LbB  burnt  lime  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  MA.NLON. 

LIME  WORKS,  CLONDALKIN.  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones — Clondalkin  2.  • • Dublin  55v. 


AUCTIONS  AND  SALES. 

CORK 

Spring  Show  and  Sale 

of 

Pedigree  Shorthorns, 
Aberdeen-Angus,Friesians, 
Herefords  and  Dairy  Bulls, 
also  Swine 

Will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  26th 

Entries  Close  on  January  31st,  or  First  Post 
on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  February 


For  Prize  Lists  and  all  particulars  apply— 

J.  BYRNE,  Secretary, 

21  Cook  Street,  Cork. 


Maryborough  House,  Timoleague,  Co.  Cork. 

Entir  e Herd  of  24  Pure-bred  Aberdeen 
Angus  Cattle,  Hay,  Straw,  Roots,  etc. 


Executor’s  Dispersal  Sale 

WILLIAM  G.  WOOD  & SONS  are  favoured  with 
instructions  from  the  Reps,  of  the  late  James 
Shorten,  Esq  , M.D.,  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION  on  WED- 
NESDAY next,  14th  JANUARY,  1920,  this  particularly 
attractive  Pedigree  Herd,  including  Cows,  Heifers, 
Stock  Bull,  Young  Bulls  and  Calves  of  the  best  blood 
obtainable,  with  all  the  best  characteristics  of  this 
famous  breed,  the  foundation  stock  having  been 
chosen  with  great  care  by  the  late  Dr.  Shorten,  who 
was  one  of  the  best-known  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders 
in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

Sale  at  1.15  p.m.  Commissions  executed.  Cata- 
logues on  application. 

The  9.45  train  from  Cork  to  Timoleague  or  Bandon 
will  be  in  good  time  for  Sale,  and  Purchasers  can  re- 
turn same  evening.  Timoleague  Station,  3 miles; 
Bandon,  8 miles.  Motors  can  be  had  at  Bandon. 
Cattle  will  be  put  free  on  rail. 

WILLIAM  G.  WOOD  & SONS, 

Auctioneers  and  Cattle  Salesmen, 

79  SOUTH  MALL,  CORK;  BANDON  & SKIBBEEEEN. 

sa  as  ats  sa  aa  aa  ma  ea  aa  as  as  aa  aa  aa  aa 
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5%  COMMISSION 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS, 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 


Vop  Bala  ai 
liBMT  OM  HIRB. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Btook  in  ivslaBA  fai  Bala 
LBNT  ON  HIRB. 

SACKS 

VVe  also  Raoufaoture  tvery  dosoriptleii  al 

Waterproof  Covers 

For  Oarta  Motors,  TBpeobora, 
Biaden,  Tacbta,  Barcea.  fro. 
Bamoles  aod  Prices  seat  on  applicetloo 


PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Ba»tftuior§  Agfi«ulhtr$, 

0/  DmbUet,  0.P.O.,S.a.W^..t*0..tt0. 

38  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

TeltBramR— * Patrfs.  DebUo."  Taieokeos  ISTB. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

niTBUlN  .lune  8.— Tlicri;  >vas  a further 
47Q‘hc"u/  nun^ 

"[‘"■'■‘'iu-'*  eiVcler^'  lnV'''^^^ 

w.?h  ^our?eu"es  'deciuJly ‘\‘n  of 

Inive^.  ‘ fUioioe  stall-fed  l>ullock3  and 
86S.  and  tor  occasional  super-grades  . P .f 

'"'"fer’clut  ‘^t^Os%fe"r‘^-  . oif 

re\d  'shi\%4  cat tl?!  from  77s.  6d  to  83s  and  other 

taken  by  North  of  ircland  made  terms 

Market  viz  8^  88..  per  -t. ; other  ^sorU. 

WMi-BJ-SiSrfsi^ 

limmrnm 

^^-fl»s°rs^Cavni  L07J,  Ltd.,  60  Prussia  Street,  Dublin, 
Jam'  8: -Supplies-Cuttle  5 

per  orvt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  4U. 

^‘'■Messrs  Canly,  Sons,  and  Co.,  18  19.  g^sher^s 

7^go^"ncre1rse  146^^^  The  market  opened  with 

£iiiS3!‘Sa«s.si.'y 

home  choice  *nf  the  supply  had  to  be 

SV'afJhiS  £™<i 

live  weight.  Sheep,  from  15d.  to  20T  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  OXonnor  and  ^ 

top°  fS  f9''ol  to  weigh?  wif  X 
lX^rior^7  exceptionally^c^^^^^^^^^  1-- 

peity  of  "tt-  ’£,,  ■.-.goes  of  sheep  at  advanced  rates, 
lively  trade  fw  all  cias.es  g.^  ^ ^wt.  live 

and  Potterton,  Smithfield  House, 
but  'not  duotably  "??om"li.io'^8^^^^^ 

S'iS".'..’'!!'™  w.SiS;  Sh.,T'*.. .« 7=.. ... .».. 

Mutton,  is.  to  Is.  8cl.  pel  lb. 

x>rTTTA«;T  Tqn  6 —The  number  or  cattle,  etc., 
oS^^UUs^^ket  to-day  --?Xw?nfLXull 

pricefpefh?ai:-Bui^  class  £50  to  £6^ 

lecXdXss,  £40  to  £50.  Heifers-First  class.  £40  to 


£48;«ecoud  class  £30  Ui  £40  ‘il6'’t;)^.£8 

liullocks  Prune,  £4  Is.  to  £4  5s.,  ''‘  '£^£4  . very 

X 8S  vet'y  BOO  . £3  J5s.  to  £3  16s  H«el-  -First 
cl'asL  X 2d.^o  IS  4d  ; second  class.  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 

Mutton.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8il.  ))ei  11). 

Is  S-s  7sv;s,3'.siSLS?«|^S 

ewes,  to  107S.;  -White  '^eddeis  to  170s  hoggets,  to 
to  1853.;  crossbreds  150s.  VVl  hoggets,  to 

Kg:; 

vioiis  market,  the  ^ „ „f  business  from 

teds.  There  was  a healthy  values  being 

the  first  lot  to  the  end  ^ , during  the  auction, 

steadily  on  the  of  medfum  and  heavy 

For  prime  bullocks  an  98s.,  and  for 

"';?faXos?'Xtii4iy  PP-h|fXcorXXto"igT'^^^^^ 

£55 ; cows,  to  £5o,  ^ commence  with  bulls 

XloXXdlh  ^coXs?leTt  12  o’clock. 

^ /ohfcolgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street.  had 

an  exceedingly  large  numlm^  j.g. 

tiif  ’ safriif  both  sections  £65?Xifer s?£5% ; 

kinds  readily  made  Best  biuloai  ^ 

cows,  £o2;  bulls,  Monday,  w’ith  a good 

of  sheep  and  lambs  mi  offer  on  tfiona^>  > meetin.g  a 

attendance  "f  previous  week,  and  a 

keen  demana  at  |^||L  ^ whitefaced  wethers, 

total  clearance  easily  effectech  j^fg^ged  wethers, 

165S.;  Whitetaced  ewes  182a.  hiacK^^ 

97s  • Blackfaoed  ewes,  92s. , cro.o  iiOa,», 
to  £9  5s.;  lambs,  120s. 

Wm  e.  P '-t>  The  /“IgJster  in  'store 

Suiislaiiual  iiicrepe  ^ upward  tendency 

eaitle  sec'tion,  wHli  energy  in  ^ £30-£51 

ui  rates.  T wmand-a-half-y  heifers,  £35  lOs. ; strip- 
5»  ; iiciteis,  £23  5s.  01  c ^17  • vearliiis,'  bullocks, 

^e.s,  £24--£30;  ca^  6d 

£18  12s.-£23;  heiieis,  K-MiLchers,  second 

^Xes'^Xivs.-;  raXb?^£3"l5s.^  satisfactory  trade 
and  ciearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  Jan  6.-QiHte  a Jioliday  ^atm 
meates  the  trade  for  § . ’ j interruptioiis.  To- 

change  over  ‘f^^stmas  se-sio  feature  of  gene- 

day's  proceedings  developed  iio  i require  extreme 
ral  interest.  Hole  ers  of  ohomo  ^iio 
rates.  Barley  indicates  an  easy 
wheat  sells  around  contiol  teim., 

42s.  9d.  per  barrel. 


VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 


DLlBhlN,  .Jan.  6.  Market  more  or  !(:,;:  luider  hoi)- 
dav  iulliiei/ei'H,  Hales  only  iiimlefai.ely  ,.ii|<poited  loi 
vegetables,  (mldiage,  however,  w<-iit  dear,  'mt  .iwede^^ 
cheaper  in  atweaee  o!  dairyimui.  "'octoli  laii. 
Very  little  iloiiig  in  imported  Jnut,  but  Irish  app  CB 
went  off  eatisfaetory  wlmn'  ^2h' 

t(,  29s.  and  30s.;  keg;-;,  12s.  to  13s.  6d.;  .'Vyales  2h 
to  2b.  3d.  and  2b.  6d.  per  evvt. ; parenipB,  /;-.  to 

9s.  per  cwt. ; hroccolj,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  and  4s-  P/'  ' ’ 

savoy  cabbage.  40s.  to  70h.  , i ork,-„  4 e.,  to  b..-,  , 8^., 
and  85b  jier  load;  celery,  2b.  6d,,  .3H.,  to  6.-..  p-;i  Chinch, 
rhubarb,  4b.  9d.  per  earro^rs.  U.  .4^ 

to  IB.  9d.  ditto;  wliite  tnrn.jis,  lOd,  to  ^ f ' , f 

9ii  i)C’}‘  buijclle;  <5prouts,  ;j;;.  to  6h.  pej  iloat,  jMi-jlcy, 
ftfi*  to  2s  6tl  per  tray,  etc.;  l)est,  4d,  and  7d.  per  doz. ; 
Xl  embbag?  6(b  ditto;  leekB,  2d.  to  4d,  per 

'd'ddb.  potatoes. 

DUBLIN,  .Ian.  6.  .Suiiplies  of  potatoes  at  hand  in 
city  are  at  a comparatively  low  level,  and  really 
good  table  (lualitieB  «carce.  drices  for  ‘<dah  y 

Dates,  Champions,  and  Hkerries  tor  city  drlive  y aie 
advanced  6d.  per  cwt.,  viz.,  at  9s.  and  9s.  ba.  pti 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  6.— Supplies  of  poultry  generally 
show  some  increase  this  week,  esP^^cmlly  vvith  'egai  d 
to  chickens,  which  are  nearing  norma  again  Jia  le 
verv  stroiia’  ail  round  at  previous  iuli  rates,  iur 
keys  and  fat  geese,  of  what  offered,  were  quickly  ab- 
fed  by  cdt?  poulterers.  Hares  more  p entitul  and 
cheaper;  other  game  and  also  wildfowl  much  as  pre- 
viously quoted.  Prime  turkeys,  cocks  30o  ^ 5°e- • 

hens  18s  to  26s.  and  30.s. ; geese,  tat,  12s.  to  i^bs. 
and  15s.  each ; prime  house-fed  chickens,  8s.  to  9s. , 
ordinary,  -oest,  5s.  to  6s  ; others  3s.  bd.  lo  4s, . best 
bens  5s  to  6s. ; extra  heavy  ditto,  8=.  to  9t,.  eacn, 
best ’ducks,  5s.  to  6s.;  extras,  7a,  to  83.  eacn;  hares, 
3s  to  3s  6d.;  best  rabbits.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.;  ocher.;.,  H. 
6d.  to  is.’  8d.  each;  cock  pheas.ants,  5?-  Sd-:  jten  ditto, 
5s  ■ nartridge  5s.  3d. ; old.  Is.  6d. ; wild  duck,  5s.  6d. , 
wiciglX,  is  i irto  23.  ; teal.  Is.  to  Is.  3d  ; grey  plover, 
l ' Id  green,  lOd.;  curlew.  Is.  to  Is.  3d  ; «n  1 e,  6d. 
to  lOci.  and  Is.  each;  young  pigeons,  9d.;  old.  4d., 
wild.  Is 


.ILL,  XO. 

DERBY  FOWL,  Jan.  7.— Chickens,  12s.  to  14s.; 
hens  126.  to  14S.;  ducks,  12s.  to  14s.  per  pair. 


BUTTER. 

DUBLIN  Jan.  6.7— Sufiplies  of  butter  are  moderate, 
but  no  absolute  stint  in  covering  trade  requirement^ 
Creams  coming  out  of  cold  storage,  more  especially 
those  which  were  carefully  tested  and  put  in  by  cer- 
tain firms  are  giving  more  satisfaction,  proving  that 
the  deterioration  and  deep  ®f 

fpi-rojl  to  have  been  caused  mostly  by  lauity  ^^Ke 
ot  producrand  too  much  milk  left  in  same  First 
o'rade  factories  from  cold  storage  are  showing  in 
tinitelv  sounder  quality,  and  more  esteemed  by  the 
S '^haT  general  cold  storage  creams 

XXe  'SriXe^tTotitXi  oT tiilXs ’attioXl?  Vd 

to  2s.  7d.  for  firkins  and  lumps,  and  up  co  2®^ 

26.  84d.  per  lb  for  siiperfii^  cools,  etc. , the  lattei 
quality,  however,  is  very  difficult  to  gee. 

CORK,  Jan.  6.— Firsts.  300s. ; fresh  butter,  3003.  per 
cwt. 


EGGS. 

DUBLIN  Jan.  6.— Supplies  are  still  very  narrow, 
even  allowing  that  they  are  iP®l^°"^^®iXlrrfiom 

ipn"  niclded  egg4\round  38S.  and  40s.  Most  of  the 

XeXJanfill.  \"s"Xotincia?  cHaHrf  -Im  To\f 

to  get  better  terms  yonder  than  are  possible  for  f 
tors  to  realise  here. 


farm  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST.  Jan..6.-Official^prices^(wl^^^^^ 

ter,  print,  retail,  £■  to^2a.  lid.  per  lb.; 

to  3S.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  10  .1  j_20; 


« aa  Hs  au  » 


5s.;  lump  wholesale,  to ’526.  per  120  ; 

eggs,  hen,  42s.  to  30s.,  ,’inck  4s  6d.  to  5s.  8c.. 
do.,  hen,  4s.  6d.  iq_  5s^  6cL  d^^  iipT‘  run  diet ; 


Taiagraphlo  Address  : " Sparkanoy,  Smith,  London. 
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do:  ’hen,  4s.  6d.  6d  to  4s  6'd  per  riincUet ; 

per  doz. ; buttermilk,  2o.  ,,  .t,  celery,  12s.  to  20s. ; 

table  celery,  22s  to  24  .,  P , turnips,  9s.  to 

parsley,  ?s.  to  12s. , leek  , • g_  gg,  to  12s.  per 

12s.;  carrota,  6s.  to  12s- , 1 h doz.;  savoys, 

doz.  bundles ; cauliflowei  s,  ■=s-  . |iu-leys.  7s.  to  14s. 

20s.  to  32s.;  ^^bbage,  24,7.  ^ ’ggri-el ; turnips,  2s. 

per  120;  aiTlp.  lbs.  to  26.  pel  oa  , 

to  2s  4d.;  SlX  Castles,  33.  to  8s. 

tish  Queens.  8s.  6cl.  to  9s  , w i ^pfand,  new,  9s. 

6d.;  oats,  new,  l^s.  to  17s.  6d.  ,^iay. 

a to*°6.  '4c  pe;  cwt.  Conu-ollea- 

sgf^v’S'.isrSa'^'.s 

market— 273  bags  ol  oars,  4 , ^ lOOs. ; tur- 

- -- 

Heuei^^ 

ton;  potatoes.  20s.  to  223.  pei  sack. 


Bates  & Qiappeli  Ltd. 

n«<>  t»  SO  S.  f7/l. 


109,  103.  112,  113,  313,  343  & 374 

Central  Meat  Markets,  London,  E.C.  1. 

Bankers : , ^ , 

Lloyd’s  SMk,  Ltd.,  West  Smithfield.  London,  E.C,  1 

SAN  HANDLE  COMIlOMMENTt  OF- 

- - 


ISOO-B,  @to. 


CURE  AU  DISEASES  OF  PIGS 
Soon  repay  their  small  cost 
Sold  everywhere,  lod.  pet  doe.  peev  W-  I 
ft-on.  the  Solo  Propnetoi, 

A W.  DENNIS,  WUrrft  loae.  j 


PORK. 

COOTEHILL.  Jan  7.-The  supply, of_  m^this 

“o^Sh  a?'prHes'Xom  165e.  9id.  per  cwt.;  good  de- 

BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  7.-No  flange;  Irish  and  American 
cured  meats  selling  treely  at  Control  la  es. 


Pull  yalnes  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
commUslon. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a Position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc.  ... 

Cheguea  and  Accounts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 

C0ERB8P0HDBNCE  INVITED. 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  6.— Quite  a lioliday  market  of  fod- 
der here  this  morning.  Trade,  too,  was  more  or  less 
under  similar  influence,  and  market  sold  up  slowly 
enough,  inferior  descriptions  of  hay  closing  at  some 
discount.  For  prime  strong  horse  Qualities  of  stuff, 
however,  early  prices  were,  perhaps,  5d.  to  6d.  per 
cwt.  over  last  day.  Straw  firmer.  Choice  first  crop 
Co.  Dublin  hay,  14s.  and  14s.  3d.  per  cwt.;  long  coun- 
try loads  ditto,  13s.  to  13s.  6d.  and  13s.  9d.;  medium 
classes  of  second  and  third  crop,  11s.  9d.  to  12s.  9d.; 
strong  old  meadow,  10s.  3d.  to  11s.  and  11s.  6d.  per 
cwt.;  fair,  9s.  3d.  to  lOs.;  other  sorts,  7s.  6d.  to  8s. 
3d.  and  9s.;  wheateii  straw,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  3d.,  4s.  4d., 
and  4s.  6d.  per  cwt,;  oaten,  5s.  to  6s.,  and  a few 
very  fancy  feed  loads  a little  more. 

CROSS^CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

By  A.  T.  MATTHEWS. 

GRAIN. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the  price  of  English 
wlieat  since  last  report.  In  22  markets  the  average 
price  last  week  was  72s.  5d.  per  480  lb.  against  72s. 
10s.  last  week.  There  is,  therefore,  a fall  of  5d. 
per  quarter.  The  London  average  was  72s.  lOd. 
The  highest  price  was  recorded  at  Burton-on-Trent, 
where  73e.  4d.  w’as  realised,  and  the  lowest,  70s.  9d  , 
at  Reading. 

Barley  in  18  markets  average  104s.  8d.  per  400 
against  101s.  lOd.  the  previous  week.  Prices  ranged 
from  91s.  lid.  at  Northampton  up  to  113s.  lOd.  per 
400  lbs,  at  Newark.  Oats  in  14  markets  averaged 
58s.  4d.  per  312  lbs.,  an  advance  of  lid  per  qxiarter. 
Prices  ranged  from  53s.  lid.  at  Dorchester  up  to  66s. 
at  Mark  Lane. 

CATTLE. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  many  markets  were  closed 
in  Christmas  week  only  a small  number  of  cattle  were 
offered  last  week.  In  all  markets  there  were  only 
4.,359  against  12,505  a fornight  ago;  the  average  for 
the  last  three  years,  6,343.  It  is  usually  a small 
supply  the  week  after  Christmas.  In  14  markets  the 
l>est  Shorthorns  made  84e.  per  cwt.,  prices  having 
been  raised  Is. 

SHEEP. 

There  is  usually  a good  supply  of  sheep  in  the 
week  corresponding  to  last,  but  they  showed  a large 
reduction  on  this  occasion.  In  all  reported  markets 
there  were  only  20,410  against  39,898  as  the  average 
of  three  years.  Prices  were  raised  to  15|d.  per  lb. 

VEAL  CALVES  AND  PICS. 

Tlie  number  of  calves  at  market  was  1,773  against 
an  average  of  1,802,  and  the  price  realised  was  18d. 
and  15|d.  per  lb.  for  first  and  second  quality.  Only 
1,905  pigs  were  forward  against  an  average  for  three 
years  of  7,164. 

DEAD  MEAT. 

Very  small  supplies  of  home-killed  beef  in  the 
market,  but  fairly  large  quantities  of  frozen  avail- 
able. Included  in  the  Argentine  were  consignments 
of  most  excellent  La  Blanca  ” jeef  from  the 
Palermo  prize  stock  shows, 

Veal  continued  in  good  request. 

Home-killed  mutton  scarce,  and  considerably  less 
frozen  mutton  and  lamb  on  offer  than  last  week. 
Both  fresh  and  frozen  pork  were  only  in  nominal 
supply. 

STORE  STOCK. 

Very  little  l)usiness  is  being  done  in  store  cattle, 
hut  th(/price  of  dairy  cows  is  advancing.  Short  sup- 
plies of  store  pigs,  wdiich  sell  well. 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  3rd  Jan.,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 


week  in  each 

of  the  past  three 

years : — 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

8.  d. 

S.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Wheat 

72  7 

72  2 

71  2 

76  0 

Barley 

107  1 

62  3 

58  0 

66  4 

Oats 

57  8 

48  8 

45  5 

47  1 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Jan.  6.— Pigs  continue  in  limited 
supply,  few  Irish  pigs  reaching  the  market,  and  a 
lu'isk  clearance  at  23s.  per  score  live  weight  and 
30s.  6d.  per  score  dead  weight. 

NEWCASTLE,  Jan.  6.— Larger  supply  of  cattle,  but 
sheep  were  shown  in  about  the  same  numbers  as 
last  week;  a fair  proportion  of  the  entry  was  of  good 
(luality.  Numbers  in  the  market— Cattle,  343;  sheep, 
5,008;  calves,  4. 

DERBY,  Jan.  6.— Larger  supply  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  all  were  local  fed;  quality  generally  was  good, 
i)ut  a few  beasts  were  rejected.  Smaller  entry  of 
sheep,  but  quality  good ; skins  made  17s.  6d.  each. 
Calves  again  realised  20d.  per_lb.  Numbers  in  the 
market— Cattle,  207;  sheep,  20  “igs,  2;  calves,  45. 

SALFORD,  Jan.  6.— Supplies  cattle  consisted  of 

90  from  the  North  Country  ana  bout  560  from  the 
Welsh  and  local  sources.  Wit;  the  exception  of  a 
fair  proportion  of  rough  sorts,  nuality  was  mode- 
rately good.  Sheep  numbered  p,150 ; about  2,060 
were  North  Country  animals  of  good  quality,  and 
the  remainder  were  Welsh  of  inferior  quality.  Pigs 
at  Manchester  numbered  587,  of  which  578  were 
Irish:  quality  was  good  and  demand  keen. 

GLASGOW,  Jan.  7.— There  was  a small  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  to-day,  and  the  quality  was  in- 
different. Supplies  were  affected  by  the  fact  that 
nex  week  beef  and  mutton  will  officially  rise  id.  per 
lb.  Quality  is  suffering  owing  to  farmers  raising 
for  weight  more  than  for  quality.  Pigs  were  very 
scarce. 


WAKEFIELD,  Jan.  7. — Much  better  supply  of  fat 
cattle,  and  quality  also  showed  a decided  improve- 
ment; the  supply  included  aixout  150  Irish  beaste. 
Small  entry  of  fat  sheep,  but  quality  was  excellent. 
Dairy  cows  in  good  demand,  best  quality  milkers 
making  fully  i£50  per  head.  Numbers  in  the  market 
- Fat  cattle,  273;  sheep,  250;  dairy  cows,  21;  store 
cattle,  18. 

LEEDS,  .Jan.  7.— On  offer — 330  beaste,  no  change 
in  price;  411  sheep,  no  change;  11  dairy  cow.s,  £35  to 
£50  each. 

EDINBURGH,  Jan.  7.— Supplies  were— Sheep,  1,193; 
cattle,  185;  cows,  91.  Sheep  a good  Gelling  trade; 
haif-bred  hoggets,  to  90s. : crossbred  hoggets,  to  72s. ; 
polled  bullocks,  £40;  sticks,  to  £25;  Shorthorn  cows, 
to  £59;  Ayrshire,  to  £50. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Jan.  7.— Supplies  are  short. 
Demand  is  good  for  really  first-class  fowls,  but  in- 
different for  other  grades.  Tame  rabbits.  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  8d.  per  lb.;  English  brown  hares,  6s.  to  7s.  All 
partridges  are  old  after  January  1st,  and  Control 
price  is,  therefore.  Is.  9d.  for  all  partridges.  Tur- 
keys, ducks,  and  geese  are  wanted,  and  will  sell  at 
Control  prices.— (Game  and  Son.) 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  31st  December,  1919  — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool.  ^ London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st  i 2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  perton 

1 

Arran  Chief ... 

200/0 

-240/C 

— 

— 240/0-260  0 

— 



British  Queen 

— 

— 

— 

1 ~ 



Edward  VII. 

250/0 

-280/C 

240  0- 

260/0  240/0  - 280/0 

_ 



Up-to-Date  ... 

220/0 

- 230, 'C 

— 

1 - 



_ 

Irish 

— 

2 lO'O 

225/0  — 

235/Oj  - 

— 

— 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new  ... 

— 

— 

— 

- 285/0  310/0 

— 



Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

— 1280/0-300/0 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

j 

Wheat 

— 

— 

— 



_ 



Oat 

— 

— - :i05/0 

— 

“ 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PI^ICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN — January  8th,  1920. 


No.  of 
Beasts 


Descriptions. 


Average 
live  Weight 


Average  Average 

price  price 

per  bead.  per  cwt. 


Bullocks 

c. 

q. 

lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

: s. 

d. 

*3 

prime 

11 

1 

0 

50 

12 

6 

4 

10 

0 

*8 

do. 

..  10 

2 

1 

48 

17 

9 

4 

8 

0 

*2 

do 

..  10 

0 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

7 

0 

6 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

51 

12 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

do. 

11 

3 

18 

51 

0 

0 

4 

5 

6 

2 

very  good  . 

..  10 

1 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

*1 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

41 

10 

0 

4 

3 

0 

*20 

do. 

..  11 

2 

22 

48 

5 

3 

4 

2 

6 

*18 

do. 

..  10 

1 

15 

42 

1 

6 

4 

1 

0 

13 

do. 

12 

0 

15 

49 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

*27 

do. 

..  9 

2 

6 

38 

4 

6 

4 

0 

0 

*4 

do. 

..  10 

0 

7 

40 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

*2 

good 

10 

2 

0 

41 

9 

6 

3 

19 

0 

*18 

fair 

Heifers 

. 8 

3 

26 

33 

14 

0 

3 

15 

0 

3 

prime 

10 

1 

0 

47 

0 

0 

4 

11 

9 

do. 

. 12 

0 

0 

53 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

*1 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

48 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

*2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

40 

17 

0 

4 

6 

0 

*8 

do. 

,.  9 

3 

14 

41 

19 

6 

4 

5 

0 

*1 

very  good  .. 

..  9 

0 

0 

37 

16 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

14 

38 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

8 

do. 

8 

1 

14 

34 

10 

0 

4 

2 

6 

*8 

do. 

. 10 

2 

10 

43 

3 

6 

4 

1 

6 

*7 

do. 

. 7 

3 

24 

32 

5 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

fair 

Cows 

. 8 

2 

18 

33 

0 

0 

3 

16 

3 

1 

prime 

,.  9 

3 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

very  good  . 

..  11 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

4 

1 

9 

1 

do. 

..  10 

3 

0 

42 

0 

0 

3 

18 

3 

1 

do. 

. 10 

2 

0 

41 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

1 

do. 

,.  d 

1 

0 

36 

0 

0 

3 

17 

9 

1 

good 

. 8 

3 

0 

35 

0 

0 

3 

15 

6 

3 

do. 

. 9 

1 

0 

33 

5 

0 

3 

12 

0 

1 

fair 

Wethers 

. 9 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

12 

prime 

,.  1 

0 

23 

6 

0 

0 

4 

19 

3 

14 

do. 

1 

2 

6 

7 

12 

6 

4 

18 

3 

23 

very  good  . 
Ewes 

1 

1 

16 

6 

12 

6 

4 

15 

3 

15 

prime 

,.  1 

1 

19 

6 

10 

0 

4 

11 

9 

6 

very  good  . 

..  1 

1 

14 

6 

0 

0 

4 

7 

3 

13 

good 

. 0 

3 

11 

3 

10 

0 

4 

2 

9 

5 

do. 

Hogrgets 

. 0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

prime 

..  0 

3 

21 

4 

10 

0 

4 

16 

0 

30 

do. 

0 

3 

26 

4 

10 

0 

4 

11 

6 

11 

very  good  . 

,.  0 

2 

20 

3 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

9 

good 

..  0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

13 

fair 

..  0 

3 

4 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat  cattle,  5,135;  fat  sheep, 
7.280. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  F.t.RMEES*  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 

Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  o 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  th 
Isle  of  Han  during  the  week  ended  3rd  January,  1920 


Cattle. 


Irish  Ports. 

! Fat, 

Others. 

Ballina 

Belfast 

19C9 

“160 

Cork 

1591 

427 

Drogheda 

900 

Dublin 

71C5 

922 

Dundalk 

675 

22 

Greenore 

191 

Larne 

99 

Limerick 
Londonderry  ... 

430 

... 

45 

... 

Milford 

Mulroy 

Newry 

94 

Portrusb 

Sligo 

"11 

... 

Waterford 

1316 

250 

... 

Westport 

ToUl 

11031 

2416 

d 

V 

(0 

V 

0 ^ 

<u 

"S 

V) 

V 

JS 

a 

0 

0 

w 

X 

0 

X 

•* 

•e  •s 

< 

i'41 

181 

’"2 

”58 

548 

211 

8 

240 

49 

5 

4182 

2979 

21 

98 

636 

252 

15 

... 

26 

12 

517 

... 

”eo 

‘"4 

... 

73 

''  11 

987 

924 

9 

7334 

4655 

47 

185 

T 

< 


2751 

2788 

1194 

15307 

1600 

229 

99 

ion 


"iss 


"’95 

34’6 


28668 


These  figures  do  notinclude  Army  Horses. 


BELFBST  CATTLE  MABKET. 


JOHN  COLQAN  © SONS 

MOLD  _ 

WceRls  Sales  of  Faf  ^obeepeverj^MoDdaji 
and  Saffle  everjj  Tueadas  i, 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 

BLACKSTONE  18  in.  and  24  in.  Flour  Mills  for 
Sale,  each  with  dresser  and  elevator.  Also 
36  in.  Garner  Oat  Grinding  Mill,  Tattersall  48  in. 
Shelling  Mill,  and  Tattersall  30  in.  Oat  Grinding 
Mill;  all  new.  For  particulars  and  prices  apply 
Box  D3725,  Kenny’s  Advertising  Agency,  Dublin. 

EMBDEN  Ganders  and  Geese  for  Sale;  prolific 

strain.— Jackson,  Knockcroghery.  p37  | 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  Booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers — White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Leghorns ; write  for  list  of  matings  of  my  3J 1-  1 

egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world  for  the  , 
Wyandotte  breed;  White  Runner  Ducks,  295-egg 
strain;  catalogue  free.— Mrs.  Strong,  Moate  House, 
Kells,  Meath.  p38 

■■  ■■  ■■  as  as  as  ss  »s  m«  «ms  us  na  ■>«  no  ago 


CALF  MEAl 


REARS  CALVES  WITOT  HllK, PREVENT  3C0UI 
SAVES  £2  ON  mV  CALF  REARED 


HAY.  STRAW 
i CATTLE 


FATJENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS'  PR0FI1 

dold  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drug  Merchanta, 

, SIMPSOK  «i  Co.,  Ltd  , WESTMORELAiro  MILLS,  7 
' . y,wjvt*  ChiwAU  St.„  Londos- 


■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■aaaaaaaaaaa 

Printed  and  published  by  THE  BEUNSWICK  PEES8, 
Ltd.,  at  the  Office.  179  Great  Brunswick  St,,  Dublin. 
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I SATURDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1920. 

■ 1.  THE  PAEMERS’  GAZETTE  is  ptiblished  every 
Saturday  at  the  oifioes  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 

I 179  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin, 

i 2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  year, 
10/-:  six  months,  5/-;  three  mouths,  2/9.  Payable 
! in  advance. 

' 3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 

i will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 

Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
' weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

I 4.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— Wo  pay  for  original  contri- 
j butions  which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 

! All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
' . stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
: event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

5 5.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  tO;  above 
' address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 

r .should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 

' issue.  Queries  should  be  forwarded  even  earlier. 

See  Answers  to  Queries  column. 

' 6.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
I case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 
’ 7.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS  GAZETTE” 
exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all  other  Farm  Journals 
, published  in  Ireland. 


' Peace  has  been  ratified,  and  prices  are  now 
being  repatriated. 

After  this  month  there  will  be  a free  market 
for  butter,  cream,  condensed  milk,  and,  in 
England,  for  fresh  milk. 

The  Food  Controller,  however,  will  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  subsequent  market  movements 
and  “ will  retain  power  in  case  of  emergency 
to  deal  with  any  unforeseen  difficulties  which 
may  arise.”  So  ’ware,  profiteer. 

Thirty-six  pages  of  Gazette  this  week,  and 
istill  not  room  for  everything.  The  “ F.G.”  is 
growing  some;  but  don’t  stop  pushing,  readers. 
jA  good  paper  is  a good  pal,  and  worth  intro- 
ducing to  your  friends. 

I A Northern  reader  was  in  Dundalk  this  week 
:and,  having  a few  minutes  to  spare  before  his 
train  left,  sat  down  in  his  hotel  and  opened 
The  Farmers’  Gazette.  He  read.  When  he 
managed  to  stop  reading  his  train  had  gone. 
Moral:  miss  your  train  if  necessary,  but  don’t 
miss  your  GAZETTE. 

I A Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has 
[been  formed  in  England  to  replace  the  Board 
;of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  change, 
too,  is  not  only  in  name,  for  we  understand 
[the  new  body  is  to  exercise  much  wider 
powers.  Lord  Lee  has  been  appointed  the 
first  Minister.  Thus  we  have  a Ministry  of 
Agriculture  for  England  and  Wales,  a Board 
!of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  and  a Department 
bf  Agriculture  in  Ireland. 

. Dairy  employees  in  Co.  Dublin  are  to  cease 
.work  from  Sunday  unless  their  demand  of  a 
15s.  a week  increase  is  granted.  A smaller 
offer  made  by  the  Cowkeepers’  Association 
.was  rejected  at  a meeting  of  the  men  held  on 
.Wednesday. 

‘ A big  blank  will  be  left  in  the  ranks  of  Irish 
|stockowners  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Kelly 
’Grehan,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  Lis- 
'bride,  Roscommon,  this  week.  Mr.  Grehan, 
we  understand,  was  suffering  from  a serious 
illness  for  some  considerable  time  past,  but 
his  many  friends  thought  that  he  would  make 
[an  ultimate  recovery.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be,  and  the  deceased  gentleman  passed 
away  on  Wednesday  last.  Mr.  Grehan  was  a 
well-known  figure  in  Dublin  Cattle  Market,  as 
i/well  as  in  cattle  circles  generally,  and  his  loss 
will  be  much  felt.  He  had  an  inspiring 
presence,  and  was  a man  who  enjoyed  a wide 
jCircle  of  friends. 

I The  Ulster  Farmers’  Union  are  considering 
i the  formation  of  a company  to  deal  with  their 
farm  produce,  as  they  believe  that  this  was 
the  only  effectual  way  in  which  to  break  the 

ring”  which  existed  in  Belfast. 

li  ■ 


AAIW  AND  FLOODS. 

T'  HE  last  was  a very  severe  week’s  weather, 
both  in  respect  ol  vviatl  and  ram.  'i  he 
glass  jig-sawed  leariully,  and  at  the 
week-end  sank  to  tlic  deptns.  Outside  condi- 
tions were  both  damping  and  depressing,  if 
Friday  was  bad,  Saturday  was  still  worse,  and 
the  heavy-driving  rain  squalls  of  Sunday  sur- 
passed both  in  their  frequency  and  severity. 
As  a result  of  such  a heavy  and  continued 
downpour,  the  soil  must  naturally  be  very 
sodden,  and,  with  all  rivers  seething  to  the 
brim  of  the  banks,  and  in  many  places  over- 
flowing, there  is  certain  to  be  a large  area  of 
flooded  land  at  present.  The  summer  was  so 
abnormally  dry  that  by  the  end  of  October,  it 
looked  as  if  the  average  rain-fall  in  this  country 
would  show  a marked  deficiency  for  the  year. 
The  law  of  compensation  appears  to  hold  in 
seasonal  matters,  and  November  and  December 
did  their  share  m reducing  the  rain -indebted- 
ness incurred  during  July  and  August.  The 
features  of  Irish  climate  are  its  mildness  and 
its  dampness.  The  westerly  and  south-westerly 
winds  carry  clouds  laden  with  moisture  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  these  .unload  themselves  on 
the  hills  of  Kerry  and  Donegal,  and  sweep 
across  the  country  leaving  swollen  rivers,  muddy 
roads,  and  quagmire  fields  behind.  The  usual 
winter  month  is  made  up  of  two  day’s  frost, 
followed  by  several  days  of  rain  and  storm, 
and  then  a repeat.  So  far,  the  extreme  cold 
which , was  to  characterise  this  winter  has  not 
made  itself  felt.  There  is  no  use  mocking  at 
a prophesy  which  ihay  yet  justify  itself.  Rain 
and  wind  is  one  thing,  frost  and  snow  another. 
A wet  winter,  if  it  has  to  be  put  up  with,  is 
better  than  a cold  winter  four  times  out  of  five. 
Hard  words,  they  say,  break  no  bones,  and  wet 
days — if  they  are  mild — do  not  keep  outgrazed 
stock  from  feeding.  Housed  stock,  which  can- 
not be  turned  out  to  frost-bound  and  snow- 
covered  pastures,  must  be  carried  on  with  hay 
and  roots,  and  these  are  the  very  food  supplies 
farmers  are  presently  anxious  to  hain  (the 
word  is  a Northern  one)  against  the  chill  weeks 
of  February  and  March  yet  to  come.  The  ex- 
cessive wet,  if  it  poaches  pastures,  floods  mea- 
dows, washes  nitrates  out  of  the  soil,  and  does 
other  harm,  besides  making  lanes  and  roadways 
a scramble  of  mud,  is  all  in  our  own  time.  Some 
countries  are  favoured  with  a dry  season  and  a 
wet  season  : the  dividing  time  is  sharp  and  de- 
finite, and  everyone  knows  what  to  expect. 
Living  in  Ireland  we  live  in  a land  of  glorious 
uncertainty,  and  the  weather  shares  in  the 
sport.  No  one  knows  how  a day  may  turn  out, 
any  more  than  the  farmer  can  tell  whether  he 
will  need  an  overcoat  and  muffler  to  attend  that 
fair  he  has  a mind  to  buy  or  sell  cattle  at  next 
week.  Some  folks  are  inclined  to  curse  our 
climate  and  blame  it  for  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  all  the  losses  which  it  brings  to  farmers. 
This  is  bouncing  the  ball  too  high.  After  all 
there  are  worse  countries  to  farm  in.  Not  long 
since  there  was  a photograph  in  one  of  the 
illustrated  papers  showing  a field  of  corn  still 
in  the  stook  quite  snow-covered.  This  was  in 
Banffshire,  so  that  Scotch  farmers  suffer  from 
rigours  to  which  we  are  not  exposed,  as  farmers 
in  England  do  from  droughts  which  are  little 
felt  on  this  side.  Wet,  and  wet,  and  wet  again 
it  may  be  in  Ireland,  but  the  wet  is  not  always 
in  the  harvest  months  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
There  is  generally  a fair  spell  for  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  even  if  we  do  get  a few  weeks 
of  flooding  round  the  end  of  the  year,  this  will 
ensure  that  the  springs  will  not  be  too  low 
when  the  real  warm  dry  weather  sets  in  at  the 
leafy  month  of  June. 


The  Department’s  Journal. 

T'  HE  last  blue-backed  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion, which  now  claims  its  twentieth  year, 
affords  mixed  reading.  Although  a quar- 
terly, there  is  no  month  specified  to  show  what 
part  of  the  year  it  covers  ; a roman  number  for 
the  volume  and  an  arabic  for  the  issue  lets  all 
and  sundry  know  it  is  Vol.  XX,  No.  1.  This 
is  poor  identification  and  leaves  the  reader  in- 
determinate as  to  where  he  is  in  the  year.  As 
usual  the  November  proceedings  of  the  thirty- 
sixth  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Councils  are 
printed  in  extenst  (through  the  ordinary  Press 
has  already  done  full  justice  to  this),  but  they 
leave  the  farmer  reader  little  forward.  It  is  old 
news  to  learn  that  the  Council  gave  approval 


to  the  continued  Compulsory  Tillage  Order, 
asked  lor  an  iinprovemuit  and  cncap' lung  ol 
railway  and  sea  irari:,iJort,  advoeai-;d  a \»a- 
inaiieiicy  lor  tiie  ailoLuniii  sysiem,  reciuu 
mended  Llie  culUvalion  ot  sugar  oeei,  inoi-.s-eu 
most  strongly  against  the  re-impo.sition  ot  me 
Sumiiier-linie  Act,  complained  of  the  injustice 
done  by  prohibited  fairs  and  markets,  urged 
the  compulsory  cleaning  of  water-courses,  and 
eventually  wound  up  with  a claim  for  the  larger 
utilization  of  Irish  peat  and  coal  to  meet  the 
existing  fuel  shortage.  'Ihis  is  a wide  swoop, 
and  when  c.he  proceedings  ended  at  5.20  p_.m., 
ihe  members  must  have  been  tired.  '1  he 
Secretary’s  address,  which  follows,  gets  per- 
manent record,  though  in  reality  it  fitted  the 
day  and  the  hour,  and  this  alone.  1 he  pub- 
lished results  of  the  seventh  Irish  egg-laying 
competition,  which  find  next  place,  will  appeal 
to  Irish  poultry-keepers,  but  we  doubt  the 
value  of  the  detailed  tables  appended.  The 
weight  of  a laying  fowl  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  test  may  be  all  very  well,  but  who 
wants  to  know  the  number  of  times  she  went 
broody,  or  when  she  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  lay  an  untrapped  egg  i Truly  the  forest  can- 
not be  seen  for  the  trees. 

The  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hanly 
(formerly  agricultural  instructor  in  Co.  Cavan) 
is  sound  stuff  ; if  it  is  critical  it  is  suggestive. 
It  has  long  been  our  contention  that  grass  or 
pasture  (call  it  what  you  will)  is  as  much  a crop 
as  any  other  which  covers  the  sward  and  drinks 
in  heaven’s  dew.  The  vmnder  is  that  with 
such  a large  area  (larger  we  think  than  should 
be)  devoted  to  grazing  or  meadowing,  more 
attention  is  not  given  to  make  it  produce  to 
the  utmost.  An  extra  ton  of  better  quality  hay 
or  the  finishing  of  a few  more  cattle  each  graz- 
ing season  means  a lot  to  the  individual  owner, 
and  means  much  more  in  revenue  to  the  coun- 
try as  a whole.  Mr.  Hanly’s  article  draws 
much  needed  attention  to  the  neglect  with 
which  second-class  and  inferior  pastures  are 
treated,  and  the  suggestions  he  makes  for  their 
establishment,  treatment  and  improvement  are 
obviously  the  outcome  of  a practical  and  ob- 
servant mind.  The  report  on  experiments 
carried  out  at  Clonakilty  Agricultural  Station 
to  determine  the  value  of  artificials  in  increas- 
ing milk  yields  is  not  very  convincing,  and  the 
conclusions  rather  lame  and  impotent.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a skilled  experimentalist,  but  for  once 
he  was  aiming  to  ascertain  something  so  inde- 
finite that  neither  plotted  graphs  nor  detailed 
tables  could  be  of  any  help.  Of  the  five  con- 
clusions arrived  at  it  is  doubtful  if  even  one 
adds  anything  to  what  any  farmer  of  intelli- 
gence already  knows. 

Mr.  Twomey  contributes  a bright  article — 
and  well  illustrated— on  the  milking  capacity 
of  the  Kerry  cow,  and  does  not  overburden  his 
matter  with  too  many  figures.  In  these  days 
when  there  is  a clamour  for  continental  breeds, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  sensible  maxim  that 
“ for  increasing  our  milk  supply  we  should 
look  to  the  development  of  the  dairy  breeds  we 
already  possess.”  Mr.  Twomey  is  a strong 
advocate  of  cow-testing,  and  is  convinced  that 
by  selective  breeding  on  these  lines,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Kerry  cow  can  be  greatly  extended. 
The  report  of  the  1919  fruit  crop  (next  article) 
concludes  with  the  information  that  in  “ parts 
of  the  Midlands,  prices  (for  apples)  were  so  bad 
that  it  paid  better  to  feed  apples  to  pigs  than 
to  market  them.”  There  are  some  curing  firms 
we  know  of  who  advertise  their  product  as 
barley-fed  bacon  : we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
bramley  rashers  : no  doubt  these  may  yet  come 
in  time,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  pork  (when  roasted) 
and  apples  (as  sauce).  The  revised  article  on 
the  use  and  purchase  of  feeding  stuffs,  which 
is  obtainable  in  leaflet  form,  gives,  much  in- 
formation to  stock  owners  and  is  well  worthy 
of  its  place.  The  query  columns  of  this  paper 
from  week  to  week  bear  evidence  of  the  loss  at 
w'hich  many  farmers  are  at  in  fixing  a suitable 
feeding  ration  for  stock.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion covers  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  should 
be  at  hand  for  reference  on  every  farmers’ 
bookshelf.  The  gardening  community  will 
read  with  interest  the  article  on  blight  or  leaf- 
spot  disease  in  celery,  more  especially  as 
through  one  cause  or  another  this  tasty  and 
corrective  vegetable  proved  almost  a complete 
failure  last  season.  The  egg  records  for  this 
year  show  that  one  flock  of  birds  gave  a result 
of  over  210  eggs  per  annum,  and  that  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  flocks  (including  nine  distinct  as 
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well  as  mixed  breeds)  reached  116.5  eggs  as 
compared  with  111.5  in  the  season  1913-14. 
It  used  to  be  calculated  in  pre-war  times  that 
it  cost  about  5/-  per  year  to  feed  a hen,  but 
now  we  learn  that  this  at  present  may  be  set 
down  as  varying  from  very  little  to  10/-  or  15/- 
and  in  cases  where  the  food  is  purchased  may 
reach  as  high  as  18/-  per  hen  per  year.  This 
being  so,  it  is  no  wonder  poultry  keepers  are 
looking  for  4/-  and  5/-  per  dozen  when  in 
other  times  they  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  lod.  and  i /-. 

The  report  on  the  work  of  the  plant  breeding 
division  is  instructive  to  all  who  desire  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  merits  and  drawbacks  of  the 
newest  wheat,  barley  and  oat  varieties.  The 
schemes  of  agricultural  experiments  for  the 
coming  year  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by 
progressive  agriculturists,  and  suggest  many 
lines  of  experiment  which  individual  farmers 
might  like  to  investigate  for  themselves.  The 
notes  and  memoranda  are  a colourless  appen- 
dix, and,  from  the  statistical  tables  which  fol- 
low, and  serve  to  add  useless  bulk  to  the  num- 
ber, anyone  may  well  wish  to  be  spared,  unless, 
indeed,  he  might  be  inquisitive  enough  to  know 
that  1 cwt.  of  ling  value  for  £2,  and  213  cwts. 
of  sprats,  value  for  £77,  were  landed  on  the 
North  Coast  between  Erris  Head  and  Torr 
Head:  and  if  he  wishes  he  can  square  the  com- 
pass by  passing  Erris  to  Torr,  Torr  to  Carn- 
sore  Point,  Carnsore  Point  to  Loop  Head,  and 
so_  from  Loop  Head  back  to  Erris  again.  Thus 
will  he  be  able  to  survey  the  capacity  of  the 
fishing  fringe,  though  he  will  need  to  be  some- 
thing of  a naturalist  to  appreciate  that  only 
brill,  soles,  and  turbot  are  entitled  to  be 
classed  as  prime  fish:  such  commoners  as  cod, 
haddock  and  mackerel  are  assigned  to  second- 
class  compartment,  while  such  shell  fish  as 
crabs  and  lobsters  are,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, stowed  away  by  themselves  in  the  guard’s 
van. 

Cattle  Markets. 

IT  is  claimed  that,  as  a fat  stock  market, 
Dublin  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  With  a weekly  range  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000  and  upwards  of  cattle,  and  from 
4,000  to  6,000  sheep,  it  is  probable  that  the 
North  Circular  Road  fixture  is  only  approached 
by  Salford,  Newcastle,  and  one  of  two  other 
markets  in  the  Northern  counties.  On  the 
dead  meat  side,  without  question  Smithfield, 
as  a market,  stands  out  by  itself,  and  the 
volume  of  meat,  both  home-killed  and  im- 
ported, which  is  handled  there  every  year, 
aggregates  many  thousands  of  tons.  But  the 
dead  meat  trade  is  another  thing  from  the  live- 
stock business.  The  former  means  vans  and 
trucks  and  drays  ; the  latter  calls  for  yards  and 
paddocks  and  pens.  In  Chicago  the  two  sys- 
tems come  up  alongside  each  other,  since  many 
■A.merican  farmers  consign  their  stock  alive  to 
Chicago,  where  they  are  bought  on  hoof  by 
the  representatives  of  the  various  packing 
firms.  This  business  necessitates  the  provision 
of  immense  stockyard  accommodation,  and  the 
spaciousness  of  these  yards  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  Porkopolis,  as  the  city  is  termed.  Accord- 
ing to  a recent  authority,  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards  cover  500  acres,  have  300  miles  of  rail- 
road tracks,  with  13,000  pens,  and  a water 
capacity  of  98,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
average  numbers  of  stock  which  are  passed 
through  the  yards  each  day  are  given  as  75,000 
head  of  cattle,  125,000  head  of  sheep,  300,000 
head  of  pigs,  and  6,000  head  of  horses.  These 
are  astounding  totals,  and  are  a vivid  reflex 
of  the  potentialities  and  resources  of  United 
States  farming. 

The  following  note,  taken  from  the  North 
British  Agriculturist^  shows  that  honesty  is, 
after  all,  the  best  policy: — “There  would  seem 
to  have  been  some  pilfering  of  edibles  ‘ in 
transit’  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
traffic.  We  can’t  sympathise  with  dishonesty, 
but  we  are  anxious  to  know  something  of  the 
fate  of  the  man  who  annexed — and  presumably 
consumed — the  diseased  fowl  in  transit  to  our 
Veterinary  Editor.  The  label  attached  to  the 
parcel  was  the  sole  remnant  to  arrive.  Our 
Veterinary  Editor  i-egrets  that  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control  debarred  him 
from  suggesting  how  the  purloined  rooster 
died!”  The  coroner,  we  presume,  held  the 
post  mortem. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 


(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

The  weather  has  been  very  changeable, 
and  temperature  has  varied  greatly.  (Dn 
the  night  of  the  6th,  twelve  degrees  of 
frost  were  registered,  but  then  a change  of 
wind  to  the  South-west  brought  a rise  of  tem- 
perature and  the  weather  became  almost 
springlike.  Heavy  rains  have  produced  floods  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  view  of  the 
Mexican  earthquake  and  other  occurrences,  it 
would  appear  that  there  was  something  in! 
Porta’s  forecast  after  all.  In  the  South  of 
England,  notably  in  Hants,  Somerset  andj 
Devon,  the  autumn-sown  wheat  is  described! 
as  looking  like  meadow  land,  but  in  the  North 
it  is  much  less  flourishing.  In  the  South-west 
a very  small  acreage  of  wheat  is  said  to  have 
been  sown.  Perhaps  owing  to  its  high  price, 
barley  has  been  largely  substituted,  and  it  is 
certain  that  much  of  the  newly-broke  land  is 
being  re-laid  to  grass.  There  is  some  pros- 
pect of  the  Cantley  Sugar  Factory  starting 
work  again,  which  was  stopped  during  the 
war.  Their  great  difficulty  is  in  procuring  a 
regular  supply  of  beet  root,  but  they  have 
proved  that  English-grown  sugar  can  be  pro- 
duced of  as  good  quality  as  any  that  came 
from  Germany.  The  British  Sugar  Beet 
Growers’  Society  has  been  preparing  a large 
and  fertile  estate  at  Helham,  and  is  now  very 
anxious  to  build  a factory  and  get  to  work.  It 
is  marvellous  that  an  article  of  daily  consump- 
tion, which  it  has  been  proved  we  can  grow  as 
well  as  anybody,  should  hang  fire  so  long  in 
its  production. 

Sir  A.  Griffith-Boscawen  on  the  Position. 

In  his  speech  at  Truro  Sir  Arthur  endea- 
voured to  be  reassuring  as  to  the  prospects  of 
agriculture.  _ He  said,  however,  that  the  in- 
dustry received  less  attention  than  it  should 
do  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  urban  popula- 
tion, which  outnumbers  the  agricultural 
classes,  considers  farming  simply  from  the 
view  of  cheap  food.  He  pointed  out  the  need 
for  maintaining  home  production  at  a high 
level  in  view  of  the  shortage  throughout 
Europe,  our  grave  financial  straights,  and  the 
difficulty  of  paying  for  imports  with  depre- 
ciated money.  He  then  told  his  audience  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  now  drafting  a- 
Bill  that  will  embody  the  points  laid  down  in 
the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  at  the  Caxton 
Hall.  He  then  said  that  the  system  of  guaran- 
teed prices  would  be  continued,  based  on  the 
cost  of  production,  and  would  be  variable 
from  year  to  year.  This  constituted  the  most 
vital  part  of  his  speech,  and  should  go  far  to 
inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of  farmers,  who 
fear  they  may  be  left  stranded  by  excessive  im- 
ports as  soon  as  foreign  producers  once  more 
get  into  their  stride.  This  is  all  very  well,  but 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress  the  country 
may  before  long  find  itself  under  a Labour 
government,  not  bound  by  present  promises, 
and  guaranteed  prices  may  go  to  the  wall, 
while  augmented  wages  may  be  jealously 
maintained.  Sir  Arthur  referred  also  to  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  which  is  rapidly  growing, 
owing  to  the  excessive  sales  of  land,  and 
hinted  at  suggestions  for  fixity  of  tenure. 

The  World’s  Crop  Statistics. 

According  to  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute  at  Rome,  the  deficiency  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  last  year  in  nearly 
all  the  most  important  crops  was  very  con- 
siderable. First,  that  of  wheat  was  7.3  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
3.5  per  cent,  below  that  of  1913-17.  Barley  was 
14.9  per  cent,  below  last  year,  but  practically 
the  same  as  the  four  previous  years.  Oats  fell 
off  by  15.3  per  cent,  against  the  last  year,  and 
8.9  compared  with  1913-1917.  Maize  was 
nearly  the  only  crop  which  showed  an  increase 
amounting  to  14.9  per  cent,  compared  with 
last  year,  and  4.5  per  cent,  on  the  four  previous 
years.  Linseed  shows  the  serious  reduction  of 
38.4  per  cent.  Sugar  beet  increased  by  17-2 
per  cent.  In  view  of  these  figures,  we  cannot 
hope  for  much  improvement  in  the  world’s 
position  till  we  have  a much  more  fruitful 
season,  but  the  yield  of  maize  was  exception- 
ally good,  and  amounted  to  a total  of 
1,563.955.000  cwts. 
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answers  to  queries. 

QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

WB  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 

to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining 
In  the  l9B-:e  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
irward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not 
SSday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  aVfji'S  ^eat 

and  even  earlier.  Address:  FanBERB’ Oazbttb.  179  Ureat 
runswick  Street.  Dublin.  ...  n 

When  forwarding  to  this  ofSce  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
rSateri^  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
laase  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
lease  " cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 

i4Te^  packet  so  a;“?o‘  of  a proper  examinaUon 

eing  made  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  “ndertake 

™ re^tti  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwwdmg 
pecimens  not  bo  treated  is  both  obieotienable  and  highly 
angerous.  . , . 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  ta.- 
1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
Roh  slip—oot  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
aith.  

AGRICULTURE. 

Oressing  for  Second  Crop  Hay  (Pussyfoot,  Co.  Dublin) 
—The  two  artificials  mentioned  (potassic  superphos- 
phate ^d  sulphate  ot  ammonia)  can  be  mixed  to- 
gether—and  the  more  thoroughly  this  is  done  the 

better before  being  applied.  The  last  week  of 

February  or  early  in  March  is  the  most  suitaole 
time  to  put  on  the  artificials.  We  cannot  give 
vou  the  current  prices,  but  we  would  suggest  you 
should  ask  for  quotations  from  the  leading  Dublin 
firms.  The  particular  one  you  mention  is  as  re- 
putable as  any. 

unit  Value  of  Manures  (Patch,  Co. 

not  possible  to  give  this  season.  The  unit  values 
of  nitrogen  in  the  two  nitrogenous  naanurea 
(nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia)  can 
be  readily  found  by  dividing  the  percentages 
guaranteed— 15i  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  20  pei 
cent  in  the  latter— into  the  sale  price  quoted.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  potash  salts  on  offer  con- 
taining various  percentagas  of  potash,  the  unit 
vXe  of  soluble  phosp  either  in  superphos- 

nbate  or  slag  13  not  so  readily  calculable  owing  to 
?he  variatton  in  Ulity.  and  it  tome  years 

vet  before  artificial  manures  all  rounci  can  ne 
valued  for  purchase  on  the  same  standard  level  as 
existed  in  pre-war  times. 

Milk  Yield  of  Cow  (Worried,  Co.  Dublin)— On  the 
ration  you  are  giving  your  cow  she  should  milk  as 
well  as  fn  previous  years,  but  there  is  this  to  be 
kf^-nt  in  mind,  that  ehe  is  getting 
r?ule  coTs  are  at  their  best  from  the  fourth  to 
fh^sikth  year  The  falling  off  in  yield  mav. 
however  be  due  to  some  physical  weakness,  which, 
wh^rit’ irgot  over,  will  enable  her  to  give  the 
same  10  to  12  quarts  per  day  as  ehe  did  in  pre- 
vears.  We  should  advise  you  to  give  her 
the  full  ration  you  mention  for  sorne  time  yet.  out 
It^Vo  inerLse  in  the  daily  yield  follow^  the  ob^ 
vinns  rourse  is  to  dry  her  off  and  fatten  ner  lor 
butchering  and  replace  her  by  a young  cow 

®“^ilrg^  ^e"r"e'‘®^led‘VGo^eknS"ent 

ever  charges  they  consider  reasonable  by  arrange- 
Syfi^t  wi+b  growers  We  do  not  know  that  the 
Thlfge  yo^uirto-Ss  6d.  per  stone-has  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

SHo^tb.^  « k^rw^ffTheVan 

nricrupleVputtto^^^ 

a,  rule  ferns  come  strongly  in  dry  hilly  pastures , 
thev  do  not  infest  land  which  contains  lots  of 
ture  The  only  feasible  way  of  dea.ling  them 

ifrepeated  cutting.  This  "^^°\^«"dr*shig 

b ^riS^er^h^Iprat  wlu  e"n^ure^rsltistocto?y  yiell 

" of  hT  and  benefit  the  field  for  next  season  s corn 

crop. 

Ao.i»Mitii>-ai  Schools  (J.  H..  Co.  Antrim)— The  only 
^agricultural  schools  we 

Clonakilty,  Athenry.  and  ^^eenmount  A 

(all  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture; , tnei^ 
a altoTschool  at  Mount  Bellew,  Co.  Galway,  car- 
ried on  b^one  of  the  Orders.  , A young  man  who 
takes  out  a session  at  Glasnevin  has  ®^®’'y.PPP‘^ 
tunfty  of  learning  the  ineide  anti  outside  of  far^ 
iT^o-  Tipiotures  on  crop  raising  and  live  stooK 
Sfnagem^nHre  given,  and  each  student  hao  to 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  “■  ■■  ' 
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Write  for  a 
copy  of  the 
little  book  that 
tells  you  why. 
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C.  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO.,  LTD. 

15  WESTMORELAND  STREET,  DUBLIN,  and 
WAKEFIELD  HOUSE,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 


take  nart  in  field  work  as  well  as  in  attending  to 
toe  different  farm  animals.  Such  a session  should 
enable  any  intelligent  young  man  to  manage  a 
farm  of  his  own.  We  should  advise  you  to  write 
for  a prospectus  to  the  Department  for  particm 
lars  regarding  the  training  given  either  at  Gla^ 
nevin  or  Greenmount.  The  latter  centre  migh 
be  the  more  suitable  for  you. 

SOWS  Not  Breeding  (D.  C„  Co.  Cork)-If  your  sows 
are  not  coming  to  farrow  after  service,  the  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  fatten  them  off  and  re- 
nlace  them  by  a pair  of  young  sows  or  gilts,  as 
thev  are  termed.  Some  breeders  are  of  opinion 
yoiuig  sows  produce  larger  and  stronger 
and  do  not  favour  keeping  a sow  for  breecUng 
nftpr  fl  counle  or  three  years  at  most.  You 
should  be  able  to  bring  them  into 
by  feeding  on  potatoes,  separated  milk  (if  you  can 
get  it),  and  crushed  oats. 

Price  of  Springers  (Mackintosh, 

Snringers  and  dry  cattle  (as  you  put  it)  are  very 
dFffS  thtogs.  and  it  is 

Kible  to  class  them  together  in  propiiesyii^ 
whether  they  will  be  “ very  dear  this  spring. 
There  will  be,  no  doubt,  a fairly  strong  demand 
for  snringers  but  dry  cattle  will  follow  the  ordi- 
narv  rates  for  stores:  Peace  terms,  so  far  as  we 

can^see  will  not  affect  home  markets  inuch,  so 

that  yoii  may  leave  this  out  y°??  ?®^of  ^catole 
ticinating  values.  As  a rule,  all  kinds  ol  cardie 
sell  well  from  February  to  May,  and  if  yP)j 
winter  your  stock  over  till  then,  you  may  rely  on 
getting  prices  which  will  compensate  you  for  their 

Potato  varieties  to  Crow  (S.,  9?'- to^Dato^s^ 
do  better  than  grow  Arran  Chief  an(i  Up-to-Dat^ 
thp  seed  of  which  you  should  be  able  to  oDtam 
frnTti  a,Tiv  of  the  leading  firms  in  Limerick.  Both 
toe“  varieties  are  heafy  croppers;  the  former  is 
an  excellent  disease  resister,  a heavy  croppe:^  and 
ofIxoeS  table  quality;  tb? 

yielding  sort,  and  are  especially  suited  to  tnose 
who  want  a reserve  for  pig-feeding, 
weight  of  Hide  (Pat,  Co.  Tyrone)— So  f®wbfep  records 
/if  hide  weights  at  different  ages  that  it  is  mi 
nossible  to  sate  whether  69  lbs.  for  an  undressed 
hide  from  a 14  months  old  animal  is  a recoixl  or 
Tint  The  variation  in  the  weight  of  cattle  hides 
fs  considlrlblirbm  heavy  hides  are  of  most  va  ue. 

theV  can  be  tanned  to  produce  the  most  suit- 
able leather  for  lasting  purposes. 

qnnt  for  Manurial  Purposes  (Eeader,  Co.  Limerick)— 
® is  chiefly  used  as  a dressing  for  garden 

ronX'  “n  ’ssrs!"  ‘tVi 

ciilars  as  to  price. 

Lime  Burning  (S...  Co.  ^rk)-To  deal  with  your  addn 
tional  queries  in  order,  it  takes  as  a rule  iro 
three  to  four  days  before  a kiln  o 
we  mentioned  is  thoroughly  burnt,  an  cl  the  bum 
limestone  ready  for  removal  from  the  opening 
low.  The  malting  coal  referred  to  is  not  culm, 
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but  the  latter  would  serve  for  the  purpose  if  you 
can  get  supplies  locally.  At  the  kiln  we  had  m 
mind,  two  or  three  men  were  employed  m the 
quarry  face,  and  with  jumper  and  crowbar  turned 
out  the  stones  in  readiness  to  be  carted  to  the 
kiln-head  when  filling  time  came.  Caustic  lime  is 
freshly-burnt  lime,  which  slakes  readily  when 
water  is  sprinkled  over  it,  or  by  the  natural 
agencies  of  rain  or  dew.  Such  burnt  lime-stonee 
are  sometimes  passed  through  a grinding  miL,  and 
then  sold  as  ground  bumt-lime,  which  is  a (Afferent 
thing  from  ground  limestone  (unburnt).  ireshiy- 
burnt  lime  is  naturally  somewhat  lower  in  price 
than  ground  burnt  lime,  but  both  are  much  beiow 
basic  slag,  which,  although  it  contains  up  to  30 
per  cent,  lime  content,  derives  most  of  ite  fertilis- 
ing worth  from  the  phosphates  it  contains. 
ordinary  dressing  of  lime  (freshly-burnt)  is  at  the 
rate  of  1 to  14  tons  per  statute  acre  and  ot  slag 
from  5 to  8 cwts.  The  present  comparative  values 
of  slag  to  burnt  lime  would  be  something  like  iv 
10s  per  ton  for  toe  former  and  £2  tor  tne  latter. 
We’regret  we  cannot  inform  you  regarding  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  grinding  machinery,  but  would 
suggest  you  should  make  inquiries  from  the  -De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  the  subject.  ^be 
price  at  which  to  lease  a quarry  and  kiln  m be- 
yond our  powers  to  suggest,  much  less  the  charge 
per  ton  of  stone  or  barrel  of  lime.  All  the  same, 
we  wish  you  well  in  your  intended  venture  if  you 
do  take  it  up,  and,  from  all  the  information  we 
can  supply  you  with,  the  prospects  of  its  paying 
well  are  good,  liesides  the  benefit  it  will  afford  to 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  districts. 


MORTICm  Tt'RF 

Cleansing  Flower  Pots  (H.  E..  Co.  Tyrone)-The  pots 
should  be  steeped  for  a few  days  before  scrubbing. 
Use  a very  stiff  brush,  and  then  whatever  sub- 
stance this  does  not  remove  can  be  shaped  off, 
when  they  should  be  scrubbed  again.  To  prevent 
them  becoming  green  again,  dissolve  1 oz.  car- 
bonate  of  copper  in  a little  ammonia,  dilute  with. 
8 gX. . wate^  An  annual  dipping  is  necessary. 

Ornamental  Trees  to  Plant  {(kmstant  Eeader,  (>. 
Tyrone) — (1)  Eetinosporas.  Thuja  dolobrata,  gol- 
den silver  and  green  Oupressus,  Laburoum, 
Ootoneaster  frigida,  Pruniis  pissardii,  Laurestinus, 
Cryptomeria,  Aucuba  Japonica.  Berberis  in 
variety?  and  Hollies  would  be  a suitable  collec- 
tioTi  (2)  Evergreen  Privet,  Box,  Laurel,  Grisel- 
Itofa  MahoniaF  Sweet  Brier,  Excallonia.  Eiiony- 
mus,’  Butcher’s  Broom,  Daphne,  Hydrangeas,  and 
Snowberry  will  suit  the  front. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  ma\ 
save  you  money. 

J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  LTD..  Seed  Merehanti  CORK 


We  are  again  Manufacturing 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 


which  was  so  largely 
used  before  the  war, 
with  satisfactory  results 
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Evergreen  Creeper  (Duliallow  Boy,  Co.  Cork)-Useful 
particulars  are  given  in  our  gardening  column 
this  week.  We  would  recommend  tlie  combination 
ot  Ampelopsis,  Ivy  and  Pyrus,  even  though  only 
one  IS  evei’green.  Aristolochia  altisslma  is  a fine 
evergreen  climber,  too,  and  grows  very  quickly. 

Insec.s  Destroying  Pear  Trees  (Duhallow  Boy,  Co. 

gardening  column.  Be  careful 
with  the  arsenate  of  lead  spray. 

Apple  Trees  and  Crafting  (North  Tipperary,  Co.  Tip- 
peraryj— Your  very  interesting  queries  are  dealt 
with  in  tlie  Gardening  column.  You  could  pro- 
bably procure  paradise  stocks  from  a nurseryman, 
especially  if  you  are  buying  trees. 


List  of  Questions  (J.  W.,  Co.  Wxeford)-(l)  "King  of 
Denmark  is  a good  geranium.  (2)  Your  begonias 
can  be  planted  out  as  you  suggest,  and  the  best 
time  would  be  early  June.  (3)  Hydrangea  hor- 
tensis  IS  a good  outdoor  flowering  pot  plant.  (4) 
Iransplant  the  onions  in  February  or  March.  (5) 
oUltable  chrysanthemums  would  be  Carrie  and 
Elstob  (yellow).  Betty  Spark  and  Cranford  (pink), 
Blanche  Veige  and  Esperance.  (6)  No,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  SOW  sweet  pea,  but,  of  course,  they  will  be 
spring  sown,  not  autumn  plants.  (7)  Cer- 
tainly, you  can  apply  liquid  manure  to 
the  cabbage  plants,  and  it  will  serve 
them  well.  (8)  Your  treatment  of  the  apple  trees 
with  canker  was  perfectly  correct.  (9)  Peaches 
should  do  all  right  against  a trellis,  if  the  position 
IS  sheltered,  but  they  would  be  much  better  against 
a wall.  (10)  Any  nurseryman  should  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  Cineraria  plants. 


Starting  with  Bees  (G.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork)~(i)  You  could 
probably  get  a swarm  by  advertising  for  them; 
also  apply  to  County  Instructor  in  Beekeeping. 
Probably  he  vyill  secure  a stock  for  you.  (2)  " The 
Irish  Bee  Guide  ” (3s.)  and  “ Instruction  in  Bee- 
keeping for  Irish  Beekeepers"  (9d.)  are  two  excel- 
lent  books  and  well  illustrated.  Messrs.  Ponsonby, 
bookseller®,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  can  supply. 


POULTRY. 

Weight  of  Cockerels,  etc.  (Pat,  Co.  Tyrone)-(l)  Yes. 
8 lb.  is  a good  weight  for  your  April-hatched 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  but  rather  on  the  heavy  side 
for  a prolific  laying  strain.  (2)  The  utility  type  of 
Plymouth  Eock  usually  carries  the  long  sickle 
feathers  and  the  others  should  also,  but  a smart 
show  mail  usually  prefers  to  have  them  half 
grown,  as  the  lower  part  is  so  often  white 
Fatal  Disease  in  Hens  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  London- 
derry)—Send  at  once  a dead  bird  to  these  oflHces, 
when  full  instructions  will  be  sent  to  you.  Mean- 
while separate  from  the  flock  every  ailing  bird, 
and  use  a little  disinfectant,  such  as  a few  drops 
of  izal  in  the  drinking  water. 


VETERINARY. 

Cow  Bleeding  After  Calving  (Cowhide.  Co.  Sligo)— It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  is  consider- 
able hmmorrhage  from  the  womb  after  calving, 
particularly  if  the  laboeir  has  been  difficult  or  the 
membranes  have  been  roughly  pulled  away.  Your 
treatment  of  her  was  admirable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  hmmorrhage  on  this  occasion 
will  not  in  any  way  affect  her  breeding  or  her 
general  health,  and  if  she  is  a young  cow  of  good 
milking  strain  we  womld  advise  you  to  keep  her 
and  breed  from  her  again. 

Treatment  for  Horse  with  Mange  (Constant  Reader 
Co.  Clare)— If  you  suspect  your  horse  is  affected 
with  parasitic  mange  you  should  at  once  report 
the  matter  to  the  local  Constabulary,  who  will,  in 
turn,  notify  the  Veterinary  Inspector  to  the  local 
authority,  and  he  will  visit  the  case  and  instruct 
you  how  to  treat  the  animal.  Failure  to  report 


,®^^®^once  of  a case  of  mange  renders  you 
liable  to  prosecution.  You  have  not  complied 
with  our  conditions  as  to  answering  correspon- 
dents, VIZ.,  that  the  querist’s  name  and  address 
should  be  given  on  the  back  of  the  slip— not  for 
publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Calf  with  Scour  (Bolshevik,  Co.  Mayo)—"  Scour " or 
diarrhoea  is  not  a disease,  but  only  a symptom 
indicative  of  any  of  the  following  causes; — Irre- 
gular dieting,  indigestible  food,  the  presence  of 
parasites  in  the  bowels  or  liver,  or  tuberculosis 
etc.  We  would  recommend  you  to  call  in  a veteri- 
nary surgeon  and  have  the  animal  properly  ex- 
amined and  treated. 


CatUe  Ailing  (G.  W.  H.,  Co.  Cork)— The  history  you 
give  IS  very  vague  and  does  not  furnish  us  with 
any  information  as  to  the  age  of  the  animals, 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  kept,  etc., 
etc.  However,  we  would  recommend  you  to  house 
the  affected  animals  and  give  each  a full  dose  of 
Epsom  or  Glauber  salts.  Diet  them  on  soft  food, 
such  as  mashes  or  finely-pulped  turnips  mixed  with 
S9me  meal  or  finely-crushed  oats.  It  would  be  ad- 
visable to  consult  your  veterinarian  regarding 
them. 

Cleaning  Bull’s  Coat  (X.,  Co.  Cork) — We  can  suggest 
no  better  remedy  than  washing  him  regularly  with 
warm  water  and  good  kitchen  soap,  using  a water 
brush.  Give  him  a good  grooming  each  day  with 
a curry  comb  and  brush.  Having  apparently  got 
rid  of  the  vermin,  it  would  be  advisable  to  paint 
his  stall  or  loose  box  with  hot  limewash  to  which 
has  been  added  some  carbolic  acid,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  destruction  of  any  vermin  that  may  still  be 
harbouring  in  some  of  the  crevices. 

Death  of  Hen  (J.  M.  H.,  Co.  Wicklow) — We  examined 
the  body  of  the  hen  and  found  all  the  organs 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  which  was 
engorged  with  fatty  material.  We  would  recom- 
mend you  to  give  the  remaining  birds  a teaspoon- 
ful of  Glauber  salts  dissolved  in  each  pint  of  their 
drinking  water  on  alternate  days  for  a week.  The 
feeding  they  have  been  getting  is  too  rich  in  starchy 
compounds,  so  that  you  should  considerably  re- 
duce the  ration  of  Indian  meal,  or,  better  still,  dis. 
continue  it  for  some  time  and  give  only  the 
mashed  potatoes  with  the  barley  meal  and  their 
usual  quantity  of  oats. 


TREATMENT  FOR  TIMBER  TONGUE. 

We  publish  in  our  advertising  columns  this 
week  an  announcement  from  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Nolan,  Ltd.,  Dungarvan,  relating  to  their  tim- 
ber-tongue remedy,  “ Kar-Pon-Tee.”  This  old- 
established  firm  of  veterinary  chemists  needs 
no  introduction  to  residents  of  County  Water- 
ford, and,  indeed,  the  fame  of  their  horse  and 
cattle  remedies  has  already  spread  to  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  Their  preparation  for  the 
cure  of  timber-tongue  in  cattle  is  claimed  to  be 
a reliable  remedy  for  that  very  prevalent  and 
fatal  disease.  “ Kar-Pon-Tee  ” is  one  of  the 
most  successful  remedies  that  Mr.  Nolan  has 
ever  put  on  the  market,  and  is  now  in  constant 
demand  for  timber-tongue  and  allied  diseases. 
Air.  Nolan  has  received  many  testimonials 
from  farmers  and  stockowners  in  the  follow- 
ing counties: — Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Louth,  Galway,  Roscommon,  Wexford, 
Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  etc. 


January  17,  1920J 

DE=CONTROL  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTsj 

The  Food  Controller  has  decided  to  discon-^ 
tmue,  as  from  January  31,  various  measures! 
of  control  at  present  exercised  over  milk  and 
milk  products.  a 

The  Alilk  (Winter  Prices)  Order,  1919,  will 
be  revoked  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  prices,  and 
thereafter  milk  may  be  bought  or  sold,  whether 
by  wholesale  or  retail,  free  from  the  restricj 
tions  on  price  imposed  by  the  Order.  This,  of 
course,  will  not  affect  Ireland.  ’ | 

Home-produced  cheese  manufactured  after 
January  31,  1920,  will  not  be  purchased  by  the 
Ministry  for  the  Pool,  but  will  be  free  to  find 
its  natural  market  without  restriction  of 
price.  The  Ministry  is  purchasing  hard  home 
cheese,  made,  during  the  month  of  January,' 
1920,  and  delivered  to  the  pool  on  or  before’ 
February  29,  1920,  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  were  in  force  in  respect  of  the 
December  make  of  such  cheese.  The  Minis-' 
try  will  continue  to  distribute  the  home  cheese* 
so  purchased  through  the  Home  Cheese  Dis- 
tribution Scheme  at  controlled  prices  until 
further  order. 

Home-produced  butter  will,  as  from  Janu- 
^*‘y  3 1)  1920,  be  freed  from  the  existing  con-' 
trol  over  prices.  Supplies  of  Government 
butter  will  be  continued  to  establishments  un-' 
der  the  existing  procedure.  i 

The  Cream  Order,  1918,  will  be  revoked  as 
from  January  31,  1920,  after  which  date  cream 
may  be  made,  sold,  and  purchased  free  from 
any  restrictions.. 

The  maximum  retail  prices  of  condensed 
milk  will  be  suspended  as  from  January  31  I 
1920.  ’I 

In  giving  effect  to  these  decisions  the  Food! 
Controller  must,  of  course,  retain  power  in- 
case of  emergency  to  deal  with  any  unfore-i 

seen  difficulties  which  may  arise.  ] 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXAMI-  1 
NATION  BOARD.  j 

The  regulations  and  syllabus  for  this  year’s  ; 
examinations  in  agriculture  and  in  dairying 
have  now  been  issued  by  the  National  Agri-  , 
cultural  Examination  Board.  The  examina-TS 
tion  in  agriculture  will  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leeds  on  April  10th  and  days  of  the 
following  week.  The  examination  for  the 
national  diploma  in  dairying  will  be  held  in 
September  next  at  Reading  for  English  candi- 
dates, and  at  Kilmarnock  for  Scottish  candi-! 
dates.  Full  particulars  of  these  examinations' 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Secretary,  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  3 George  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  or  The  Secretary,  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  I. 


••  RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

"Sellar"  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Com  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCENT.Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


9PB  KS  ntt  SM  9fi| 


If  your  horse  is  suffering 
from  lameness 

The  intelligent  course  to  adopt  is  to  send  a description 
of  the  symptoms  to  us  and  secure,  free  of  charge,  the 
advice  of  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

REDUCINE 

will  not  be  prescribed  unless  it  can  effect  a permanent 
cure. 


Write  for  Illustraicd  Booklet,  sent  post  free  on  request  to 

TTME  F5EDUCINE  Co. 

4S  STORH  STREET,  D l_J  13 Lw I N . 

■■  as  ■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■  ■■  ■■■■■■ 


IS 


TIMBER  TONGUE 


and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 

method.  i 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE  ' 

Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don't  occur  again.  j 

In  Bottles  at  S'-  and  9/-,  Post  Free  from  j 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd.  I 

43  MAIN  ST.,  DUNGARVIN.  J 
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THE  SELECTION  OF  SEEDS. 

Example  of  Champion  Barley  Growers. 

IN  describing  their  methods  of  cultivation, 
Messrs.  Doyle  and  McGrath,  two  Co.  Kil- 
kenny farmers,  who  succeeded  in  securing 
the  World’s  Championship  Prize  and  other 
distinctions  for  barley  at  the  recent  Brewers 
Exhibition  in  London,  emphasise  the  impoit- 
ance  of  using  only  the  best  seed.  Mr.  Doyle 
says: — ”I  would  like  to  lay  great  stiess  on 
the  importance  of  using  the  purest  seed,  and  I 
recognise  that  the  fact  of  having  such  seed 
W'as  instrumental  in  helping  to  secure  the 
prizes.”  Mr.  McGrath  adds:  “The  first  essen- 
tial is  to  sow  good  seed.  Any  credit  we  in 
Kilkenny  can  lay  claim  to  should  be  shared 
by  the  Central  Plant-Breeding  Station  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,”  from  which  the 
growers  were  supplied  with  seed. 

Now  that  the  cost  of  preparing  land  is  so 
high,  and  considering  also  that  it  costs  as  much 
to  sow  inferior  seed  as  seed  of  good  quality, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  farmers  per- 
sist in  using  inferior  seed,  so  risking  partial 
or  total  crop  failure.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  inferior  seed  is  still  plentifully 
sown.  There  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  because 
seeds  of  superior  quality  are  higher  in  price, 
they  are  relatively  dearer.  _ In  reality,  with 
seeds,  as  with  most  other  articles,  the  cheapest 
qualities  are  generally  dearest  in  the  end. 
While  the  first  cost  of  _ seed  of  the  highest 
quality  may  be  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 
inferior  kind,  an  increased  outlay  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  greatly  in- 
creased value  of  the  resultant  crop. 

A good  sample  of  seed  should  contain  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  seeds  of  the  plant 
desired  to  be  grown,  free  from  admixture  with 
the  seeds  of  undesirable  plants  and  those  of 
noxious  weeds.  In  other  words,  it  should  have 
a higher  percentage  of  purity,  that  is,  a high 
percentage  weight  of  seeds  which  are  true  to 
name,  and  are  genuine  seeds  of  the  kind  named. 
In  addition,  good  seed  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  when  sown  under  conditions 
favouring  growth,  it  should  be  capable  of  cer- 
tain and  uniform  germination,  resulting  in  the 
production  of  vigorous  and  healthy  plants. 
That  is  to  say,  it  should  have  _ a high  per- 
centage of  germination,  by  which  is  meant 
the  number  of  seeds  in  each  hundred  of  the 
true  pure  seeds  (after  the  impurities  have  been 
removed),  which  are  capable  of  sprouting  or 
germinating  in  a certain  time  when  placed  un- 
der test. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of 
samples  of  seed,  certain  characteristics,  such 
as  the  form  of  plumpness  of  the  seed,  their 
colour,  brightness,  smell,  weight,  etc.,  inay 
sometimes  afford  a certain  amount  of  assist- 
ance, hut,  at  the  best  of  times,  these  are  but 
imperfect  and  unreliable  guides.  Mere  inspec- 
tion of  a sample  is  quite  insufficient  to  deter- 
mine its  quality,  and  the  only  way  of  knowing 
the  real  quality  of  any  sample  is  to  have  as- 
certained experimentally  the  percentage  of 
purity  by  weight,  and  the  percentage  number 
of  seeds  that  will  germinate. 

Farmers  can  make  the  test  for_  themselves 
in  a rough  way,  but  as  great  care  is  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  really  accurate  results,  the 
matter  is  best  left  in  the  hands  of  experts.  To 
provide  this  expert  assistance  for  Irish  far- 
mers the  Department  established  a Seed- 
Testing  Station  under  direct  control,  where 
samples  are  tested  for  a fee  of  3d.  per  sample. 
Full  particulars  of  this  testing  sesrvice  is  con- 
tained in  Leaflet  No.  59,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  application  to  the  Department 
(Publications  Section).  Farmers  need,  there- 
fore, be  under  no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  seeds  they  intend  sowing.  The  expert 
assistance  they  require  is  at  their  disposal.  If 
in  doubt  they  should  have  seeds  tested.  The 
biggest  crops  are  obtainable  only  from  the 
best  seed. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


Rotations  in  Cropping 

Tie  Treseni  practice  and  How  it  Might  Be  Improyed 


‘By  Professor  James  Lon(.. 


WHEN  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  are  examined  and  ba- 
lanced, I believe  it  will  be  found  that 
the  weight  is  in  favour  of  a rotation  system. 

I am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  a farmer 
who  knows  his  business  can  adopt  any  course 
which  he  believes,  from  actual  knowledge  of 
the  land  he  cultivates,  will  pay  him  the  best. 
The  four-course  rotation,  which  is  the  stan- 
dard practised  on  the  vast  majority  of  British 
farms,  has  for  its  object  the  cleaning  of  the 
land,  the  maintenance  of  its  fertility,  largely 
through  the  medium  of  sheep,  the  provision 
of  food  for  the  stock  of  the  farm,  including 
roots,  clovers,  or  clover  mixtures,  and  straw, 
and  the  production  of  corn  for  sale.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  fact,  and  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  corn  is  the  only  sale- 
able product  of  four  years  of  successive  crop- 
ping. Not  only  the  greatest  bulk,  but  much 
the  greatest  quantity  of  food — however  we 
value  it — is  retained  on  the  farm  for  the  con- 
.sumption  of  stock.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  we  may  accept  it  as  a fact  admitting 
of  no  denial,  that,  where  the  stock  food  is  all 
consumed,  meat  or  milk,  or  both,  form  much 
the  largest  product  of  the  land  on  many  farms. 

The  farmer,  then,  is  rather  a maker  of  ani- 
mals and  animal  foods  than  of  corn  and  other 
vegetable  foods,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
places  us  in  the  position  of  a people  who  are 
providing  for  the  moment  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  feed  itself,  or  to  prevent  that  peril 
which,  during  the  war,  cost  such  great  anxiety, 
difficulty,  and  loss  of  money.  If,  as  they  are 
asked  by  the  Government,  farmers  produce 
approximately  half  the  corn  we  require,  or 
still  more,  there  can  scarcely  be  the  same  pro- 
duction of  meat  if  the  present  system  is  main- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fail  to  pro- 
duce more  corn  than  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  produce  in  the  past,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  import  much  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  our  grain  from  foreign  countries  and 
our  Colonies,  and  we  shall  be  no  better  off 
than  we  were  for  the  lessons  which  we  have 
been  taught  by  the  war.  I hold  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  production  of  more  grain 
might,  under  an  entirely  different  system  of 
farming,  be  accompanied  by  an  equal  capacity 
to  maintain  our  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  pro- 
duce both  milk  and  meat. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  look  at  the  rotation  just 
as  it  is,  and  we  may  see  how  it  can  be  im- 
proved. We  begin  with  the  root  crop  or  po- 
tatoes, or  both.  Land  unclean,  as  it  usually  is 
after  the  removal  of  the  wheat  crop,  is  autumn 
or  early  winter  ploughed,  left  to  weather  and 
to  pulverise,  and  ploughed  again,  and  then 
left  until  the  approach  of  spring,  when  one  or 
two  ploughings  more  prepare  it  for  the  manure 
and  the  drill.  Roots  are  sown  in  due  course, 
or  potatoes  planted,  the  land  receives  a good 
coat  of  dung;  unless  this  has  been  given  on 
the  flat  in  the  autumn,  or  it  is  manured  with 
minerals,  followed — in  the  case  of  mangolds 
and  potatoes — by  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  the  object  being  to  obtain  as 
large  a yield  as  possible.  This  point  is  more 
important  than  it  appears  to  be,  for  upon  the 
weight  of  the  root  crop,  fertility  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  the  rotation  largely  depend. 
If  the  crop  is  small  the  fold  which  is  made 
for  the  sheep  to  eat  the  turnips  down  must 
of  necessity  be  larger  than  is  usually  neces- 
sary. If  it  is  a heavy  crop,  the  fold  will  be 
small,  and,  in  consequence,  the  sheep,  being- 
well  fed  upon  hay  and  cake,  with  crushed 
corn,  drop  their  manure  more  thickly,  this 
being  improved  in  quality  by  the  unutilised 
residue  of  the  roots.  A large  fold  means  thin 
manuring,  and  this  may  be  quite  insufficient 
to  secure  a good  crop  of  corn  and  the  seeds 
which  follow.  As  the  crop  grows,  it  is  singled 
and  hoed  with  the  object  of  making  the  land 
thoroughly  clean,  and  keeping  down  all  weeds 
which  would  damage  the  succeeding  crops  of 


the  rotation.  These  crops  arc,  indeed,  green 
fallow  crops,  and  they  should  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. In  some  cases,  where  heavy  crops 
are  grown,  a portion,  pphaps  one  row  m 
three,  or  every  two  rows  in  six  or  eight,  arc 
pulled  and  clamped  with  the  object  of  feed- 
ing cattle  in  the  winter;  and  here  I am  re- 
ferring to  swedes,  for  the  whole  of  the  crops 
of  mangolds  and  potatoes  are  harvested  and 
preserved  for  use  or  for  sale._ 

As  mangolds  grow  on  heavier  land,  and  are 
more  freely  manured,  their  removal  does  not 
affect  its  fertility  to  so  large  an  extent  as  does 
that  of  the  turnip,  which  usually  grows  on  the 
lighter  land,  and  is  manured  less  liberally, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  fertilised,  to 
a large  extent,  through  the  medium  of  the  dry 
food  which  is  supplied  to  the  sheep.  Whether 
the  land  is  ploughed  again  in  the  autumn  or 
not  after  the  removal  of  the  root  and  potato 
crops — and  the  plan  is  a good  one  for  main- 
taining cleanliness  and  weathering  the  soil — 
it  is  ploughed  in  the  spring  for  barley  or  oats. 
In  some  cases  swedes  remain  upon  the  land 
right  through  the  winter,  when  corn  is  then 
sown,  and,  as  it  appears  through  the  soil,  it  is 
followed  by  the  sowing  of  seeds,  either  clover, 
or  clover  and  grasses,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  do  with  it  for  nearly  a couple  of 
years,  for  the  seeds  automatically  follow  the 
grain  crop  with  further  sowing  or  cultivation, 
unless  the  farmer  holds  the  opinion  that  a fur- 
ther manuring  is  necessary.  In  due  course 
the  seeds  are  either  mown  or  fed  off  by  sheep, 
and  standing  for  one  year  only,  as  is  the  case 
on  most  farms,  they  are  ploughed  up  and 
wheat  sown,  the  clover  in  the  seeds  fertilis- 
ing the  soil  through  the  medium  of  its  roots, 
and  providing  more  nitrogen,  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  fertilising  elements,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  crop  than  it  contained  before  the 
crop  was  grown.  And  so  the  system  is  con- 
tinued and  the  rotation  comrnenced  again. 

It  will  be  observed  that  white  straw  or  corn 
crops  alternate  with  roots  and  seeds,  and 
never  follow  each  other.  It  may  now  be  re- 
marked that,  as  the  root  crop  is  so  often  un- 
satisfactory, owing  to  a bad  plant,  the  fly,  or 
to  dry  weather,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  turnips  should  not,  in  part,  give  place 
to  something  more  productive,  where  the  soil 
would  bear  the  change,  but  only  in  that  case. 
The  farmer  is  able  to  select  from  a number  of 
plants,  some  of  which  he  can  either  consume 
by  his  stock  in  the  summer,  make  into  hay, 
or  silage,  which  is  a better  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep  than  turnips,  which  are  extrernely  poor 
in  their  feeding  matter.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
in  the  fact  that  -where  such  crops  supplant  the 
turnip,  cleaning  is  not  so  possible  and  cannot 
be  so  perfect.  In  those  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  where  maize  can  be  grown,  and  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  may  be  sug- 
posed,  this  cleaning  plant  can  supplant  a part 
of  the  turnip  crop,  as  the  American  farmer 
has  shown  by  almost  ceasing  to  grow  this  root, 
and  by  growing  maize  instead,  and  building 
over  half-a-million  silos.  Maize  is  not  only  a 
richer  food  than  the  turnip,  but  it  produces  a 
much  greater  weight  per  acre.  Some  farmers 
can  grow  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  tons 
of  swedes,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  al- 
though I am  convinced  that  the  majority  can 
grow  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  average 
yield  of  the  country,  if  they  earnestly  make 
the  attempt. 

Last  of  all,  I believe  the  one-year  seeds  ley 
is  often  a mistake,  and  that  by  the  extension 
of  the  rotation  to  six,  and  on  poor  soils  seven, 
years,  -with  three  or  four  years  seeds,  much 
larger  average  weights  would  be  grown,  in 
which  case  some  of  the  pasture  land  could  be 
dispensed  with,  while  the  soil  would  become  a 
fertility  factory,  owing  to  the  extensive  growth 
of  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  nitrogen  and  mineral  manurial  consti- 
tuents. 
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POTASH 

AND 

AMMONIA 

®LiC  We  are  still  booking  orders 
for  the  above,  of  which  we 
have  imported  large  supplies 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
POTASH  SALTS 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 
N I T R O L I M 


Quotations  on  application  to 
our  local  agents  everywhere 

SICHARDSON  & FLETCHER,  Dublin 
HIBERNIAN  CHEMICAL  CO., Dublin 
ECKFORDS’,  LIMITED,  Dublin 


C006HIN6 
CALVES 


ThaFarmers’  Warning 

BELL’S 

HOOSE  MEUm 

A PERFECT  CURE. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CALVES  SAVED. 
THOUSANDS  OF  BOTTLES  SOLD. 

MANY  TESTIMONIALS. 

Ib  Bottles  4/6,  Smaller  Size  2/6, 
Tins  8/6, 15/6,  28/6.  Postage  Sd.  extra. 

NOTE. — For  Deep  Saotsil  Resse,  um  the 
TETEUaS  IflHlLEMT.  it  tomllMW  tta  t9ot 
2/9,  Post  6d.  Advice  Free. 

HENRY  BELL,  62  iQuay,  Waterford. 


"Vlliy/'’'  ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 

Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc. 

GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Bn  Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 

BSIH  Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 

GORTON.  26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers'  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertisements 
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WATERING  THE  STOCK. 

WATER  is  important  for  all  classes  of 
stock.  To  limit  the  amount  increases 
the  expense  of  putting  an  animal  in 
condition.  All  animals  require  a considerable 
amount  of  water  for  their  bodily  needs,  but 
there  is  no  class  of  stock  which  requires  so 
much  as  the  milch  cow,  as  she  requires  it  for 
the  production  of  milk  as  well  as  to  supply 
the  body  needs.  Animals  can  live  longer  with- 
out solid  food  than  they  can  without  water. 
The  process  of  digestion,  mastication,  absorp- 
tion and  assimilation  are  hindered,  the  blood 
thickens,  and  waste  matter  remains  too  long 
in  the  intestines  when  the  water  supply  is  not 
sufficient. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  for  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economic  results,  farm  ani- 
mals should  have  all  the  water  they  will 
drink.  Protein  feeds  usually  create  a greater 
desire  for  water  than  do  the  starchy,  car- 
bonaceous feeds.  Lhider  normal  conditions 
animals  consume  a fairly  uniform  quantity  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter  eaten.  The 
amount  is  placed  by  American  authorities  at 
four  to  six  pounds  for  milch  cows,  four  to  five 
pounds  for  steers,  two  to  three  pounds  for 
horses,  and  for  sheep  and  swine,  seven  to  eight 
pounds.  This  latter  amount  seems  rather 
high.  The  same  authorities  state  that  fatten- 
ing cattle  should  not  only  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  uncontaminated  water  at  all  times, 
but  it  should  be  easily  accessible.  While  it  is  best 
to  have  water  before  cattle  at  all  times,  they 
readily  adapt  themselves  to  taking  a fill  once 
daily,  and  thrive.  With  swine,  there  is  some- 
times difficulty  in  getting_  them  to  take  suffi- 
cient water  in  the  winter  time,  especially  when 
it  IS  cold.  With  all  farm  animals,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  water  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem must  be  raised  to  body  temperature  b}^ 
the  burning  or  consumption  of  food  in  the 
body. 

On  most  farms  the  cattle  are  turned  out  each 
day,  or  twice  a day,  to  drink  out  of  a trough,  and 
there  are  some  stockmen  who  maintain  that 
this  system  forces  the  animals  to  take  exercise 
and  is  better  for  them  than  permitting  them 
to  have  water  before  them  at  all  times.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  agree  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  experiments  and  in  practical  feeding 
operations.  True,  the  animals  need  exercise, 
but  having  water  before  them  in  the  stable 
should  not  prevent  them  being  turned  out  for 
a half  hour  or  so  on  a fine  day.  When  the 
cattle  are  watered  in  the  yard,  it  necessitates 
their  being  turned  out,  whether  the  weather 
is  favourable  or  not.  The  inclemency  of  the 
elements  may  do  them  more  harm  than  will 
result  from  the  lack  of  exercise.  Dairymen 
are  equipping  their  stables  with  water  bowls 
or  drinking  cups.  In  this  way  the  cattle  obtain 
water  at  a fairly  uniform  temperature  from 
day  to  day,  and  they  get  it  when  they  want  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  the  cows  are  turned 
out  in  the  yard,  the  “ boss  ” animal  stands  over 
the  trough  and  prevents  the  timid  ones  from 
getting  a drink,  or  some  animals  may  not  feel 
like  drinking  just  at  that  particular  time,  with 
the  result  that  they  go  back  into  the  stable 
without  having  their  thirst  quenched. 

Those  who  have  water  before  their  stock 
have  noticed  that  even  when  eating  succulent 
feeds  the  animals  will  stop  and  take  a few 
mouthfuls  of  water.  Many  times  a day  will 
the  animals  drink  if  the  water  is  before  them. 
This  must  undoubtedly  result  in  better  returns 
than  if  they  must  take  their  day’s  drink  at  one 
time.  The  first  expense  of  installing  a water 
system  in  the  stable  looms  large  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  but,  figured  over  a term  of  years,  the 
cost  is  negligible  considering  the  advantage  to 
the  animals.  Not  only  do  the  stock  get  all  the 
water  they  \yant  when  thej'  want  it,  but  the 
temperature  is  more  moderate  than  when  the 
water  comes  from  an  icy  trough.  A breeder 
cannot  afford  to  have  his  calves,  young  stock, 
and  niatnre  cattle  look  gaunt  and  possibly 
bawling  for  water  because  of  them  not  being 
able  to  get  it  at  the  trough,  or  from  neglect  of 
the  attendant  to  offer  them  water.  M'ater  is 


HUMANE  METHODS  OF 
SLAUGHTERING. 

Interesting  Discussion  in  Belfast. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Ulster  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  a largely  attended  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Belfast  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the 
inethods  of  slaughtering  animals  at  present 
in  vogue  at  the  city  abattoir,  and  of  urging 
the  substitution  of  more  humane  reforms  by 
the  introduction  of  Local  Government  bye- 
laws on  slaughter-houses.  Representatives  of 
both  the  master  butchers  and  journeymen 
butchers  were  present  in  considerable  strength 
and  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  views  on  the  suggested  reforms. 

The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  was  voted 
to  the  chair,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  opening 
address,  said  they  were  told  that  in  the  Bel- 
fast abattoir  animals  which  were  taken  there 
to  provide  the  community  with  food  were 
slaughtered  by  methods  which  the  U.S.P.C.A. 
maintained  were  not  creditable  to  either  the 
citizens  or  the  city  itself.  They  made  no 
charges  against  the  butchers  of  Belfast. ' They 
believed  the  butchers  to  be  just  as  humane  in 
feeling,  just  to  the  suffering  of  animals,  and 
just  as  kind-hearted  as  any  other  class  of  citi- 
zens. All  they  asserted  was  that  the  methods 
which  they  employed  at  present  for  the  Uaugh- 
tering  of  animals  were  not  such  as  to  ensure 
the  least  pain  or  the  speediest  unconscious- 
ness. 

Sir  Robert  Kennedy  then  moved  a resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  City  Council  to  intro- 
duce the  following  humane  reforms  without 
delay: — The  introduction  of  Local  Government 
Board  bye-law  pb  (slaughter-houses  vi.,  1915), 
as  follows: — A person  shall  not  in  a slaughter- 
house proceed  to  slaughter  any  animal  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  effectually  stunned 
with  a mechanically-operated  instrument  suit- 
able and  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  ap- 
pointment by  the  Council  of  properly  qualified 
men  to  mechanically  stun  all  animals,  and  to 
prohibit  the  stunning  of  any  animal  by  any 
other  individual  whomsoever.  The  introduc- 
tion of  bye-law  ii  as  follows: — A person  shall 
not  in  a slaughter-house  slaughter,  or  cause  or 
suffer  to  be  slaughtered,  any  animal,  or  cause 
or  suffer  its  carcass  to  be  dressed  in  view  of 
any  other  animal.  The  Inspectors  of  the 
Ulster  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  to  have  full  access  to  the  abattoir  and 
other  Corporation  premises  used  by  animals, 
including  knackers’  yards,  under  bye-law  7. 
Continuing,  Sir  Robert  said  they  wished  to 
prevent  the  avoidable  cruelty  that  took  place 
at  the  abattoir,  and  which  arose  from  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice — ignorance,  which  was  al- 
ways an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  kind  of 
progress,  and  prejudice,  which  desired  to  main- 
tain an  ancient  system  simply  because  it  was 
an  old  system  and  had  always  existed.  He 
knew  also  that  there  was  a reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  master  butchers  to  force  a change 
of  procedure  upon  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  adopt  it.  Was  the  fact  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  use  of  the  poleaxe  had  been 
the  method  employed  in  Belfast  any  reason 
for  contiuing.  this  cruel  and  barbarous  system 
for  evermore.  He  saw  animals  receive  two 
and  more  blows  from  the  poleaxe  before  they 
were  stunned,  and  he  was  informed  that  sheep 
slaughtered  there  were  subjected  to  even 
greater  cruelties.  Sir  Robert  maintained  that 
by  the  employment  of  the  humane-killer  the 
animal  was  stunned  in  a moment  and  without 
any  unnecessary  pain.  The  system  was  in  use 
in  practically  every  other  European  country, 
and  at  a great  experimental  inquiry  held  in 
1901  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  experts  reported 
in  favour  of  stunning  by  shooting.  Only 
qualified  men  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
should  be  employed  in  slaughtering  animals. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Lynn,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. He  was  sure  the  butchers,  like  every 
other  section  of  the  community,  were  kind- 


essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
animal,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  material  that 
enters  into  the  ration. 
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hearted  and  luunaiie  people,  hut  his  objectioii 
was  to  their  insistence  on  using  old-fashioned 
methods  of  killing  animals  in  an  up-to-date 
abattoir.  They  were  told  on  behalf  of  the  but- 
chers that  the  meat  of  animals  slaughtered  by 
tlic  humane-killer  was  not  so  good  as  that  of 
animals  killed  by  the  old  method.  _ On  that 
point  he  had  no  desire  to  offer  an  opinion,  but 
he  would  say  in  all  earnestness  that,  even  if 
the  flavour  of  the  meat  was  not  so  good,  was 
it  tlie  wish  of  the  community  that  animals 
should  suffer  cruelly  in  order  that  tlic  public 
should  get  a little  extra  flavour  in  their  mpt? 
In  those  countries  where  the  humane-killer 
was  employed  the  meat  was  as  fresh  and  of 
as  good  quality  as  it  was  in  Ireland,  and  in 
some  .^ases  even  more  so,  and  if  the  butchers 
of  those  countries  thought  the  method  tvas 
harmful  it  was  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  would  revert  to  the  old  system.  Having 
read  both  sides  of  the  question,  he  was  afraid 
this  was  a very  weak  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  butchers,  but  in  any  case  it  was  an  objec- 
tion that  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  removing  the  cruelty  which  the  present 
old-fashioned  system  perpetuated. 

Mr.  R.  C.  P.  Paddison,  hon.  humane  slaugh- 
tering adviser  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  said  all  the 
pain  and  terror  which  had  been  described  by 
the  previous  speakers  could  easily  be 
abolished.  The  animals  could  be  taken  to  the 
slaughtering  pens  without  the  discomfort  and 
torturings  which  existed  at  present,  and  they 
might  go  out  of  the  world  without  knowing 
anything  about  it.  The  mechanical  killer,  as 
it  was  called,  did  not  kill  the  animal  outright; 
it  had  the  same  effect  on  a dumb  animal  as  an 
anaesthetic  had  on  a human  being — that  was, 
it  enabled  the  animal  to  go  through  the  pain 
of  slaughter  without  any  suffering  whatever. 
If  it  were  killed  outright  the  animal  would  not 
be  fit  for  human  food,  because  the  blood  would 
would  not  flow  out  of  the  body.  But  when  an 
animal  was  killed  by  a bullet  its  heart  did  not 
stop  beating,  and  when  it  was  dealt  with  by 
a humane  killer  it  was  just  as  fit  for  food  as 
if  it  were  slaughtered  in  the  old  way.  The 
humane  killer  was  in  use  in  several  English 
towns,  including  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and. 
Wester-Super-Mare,  and  if  the  Belfast  deputa- 
tion had  gone  to  those  places  they  would  have 
found  testimony  as  to  its  efficiency.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  mechanical  killers 
were  equally  efficacious,  or  that  they  were  all 
proper  instruments  for  men  to  use.  Some  of 
them  required  an  extraordinary  lot  of  care, 
and  were  apt  to  fail  in  their  action,  but  there 
were  killers  which  were  perfectly  humane  and 
perfectly  safe.  Last  year  in  England  over 
250,000  cartridges  were  sold  for  humane 
killers. 

Replying  on  behalf  of  the  butchers,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Finlay  said  there  were  two  very  important 
principles  to  be  observed  in  arriving  at  the 
best  solution  to  this  question.  No  matter  by 
which  method  the  animals  were  despatched, 
the  object  in  view  was  always  the  same,  and 
the  principles  which  determined  it  were  to  de- 
spatch the  animals  in  a manner  by  which  all 
cruelty  was  avoided  and  death  occurred 
quickly;  and,  secondly,  that  the  animal  was  de- 
spatched in  such  a manner  that  the  carcase, 
when  dressed  for  food,  would  be  of  good 
colour  and  of  good  keeping  quality.  Then 
they  had  to  determine  which  instrument  was 
the  most  expeditious,  humane,  and  satisfac- 
tory. He  had  heard  it  expressed  by  a great 
many  meat  traders  that  the  meat  of  the  animal 
despatched  by  the  pistol  or  other  device  did 
not  keep,  for  the  reason  that  the  animal  did 
not  bleed  sufficiently,  and  that  the  tissues 
being  full  of  blood,  decomposition  set  in 
immediately.  He  would  like  to  hear  why  the 
blood  of  the  animal  killed  by  the  humane 
method  was  so  much  darker  in  colour  than 
that  of  the  animal  killed  by  the  poleaxe,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  blood  was 
so  much  darker  in  colour  the  flesh  would  also 
be  darker.  That  was  important  from  the  meat 
traders’  point  of  view.  He  understood  these 
points  had  been  investigated,  and  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  meat  of  the  animal  which 
had  been  killed  by  either  method.  He  would 
like  to  have  it  tested  in  a practical  way._  Then 
there  was  the  danger  element  to  be  considered. 


If  the  beast  was  nervous,  and  at  the  moment 
of  pulling  the  trigger  moved  its  head,  the 
bullet  might  strike  the  wall  and  rebound  to 
the  men..  Concluding,  he  said  the  masters  and 
men  engaged  in  the  trade  in  the  city  weie  as 
humane  to  the  lower  animals  as_  other  people. 
If  the  method  suggested  was  all  it  was  claimed 
to  be  it  would  receive  the  support  of  the 

butchers.  . , , 

Dr.  R.  G.  Mercier-Clements  said  there  was 
one  method  which  he  learned  to  abhor  on  his 
visits  to  the  abattoir.  They  were  all  willing 
to  accord  to  every  man  the  right  to  worship 
at  whatever  shrine  he  preferred,  but  if  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  belief  cruelty  was  inflicted  on 
animals,  then  it  behoved  them  as  citizens  to 
enter  their  protest.  He  admired  the  ancient 
faith  of  the  Hebrews,  but  they  were  living  in 
the  twentieth  century  and  should  adopt  twen- 
tieth century  methods.  He  had  watched  ani- 
mals killed  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  the  average  time  it  took  for 
cight  beasts  to  die  while  they  were  bleeding 
to  death  was  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  time  for 
the  members  of  the  Corporation  to  go  clowri 
to  the  abattoir  and  see  the  Jewish  method  of 
killing  animals.  It  was  not  humane,  and, 
therefore,  it  could  not  be  religious. 

Mr.  Fred.  Munce,  Secretary  of  the  Journey- 
men Butchers’  Association,  said  the  butchers 
did  not  show  any  ignorance  in  their  methods 
of  killing;  they  were  qualified  men,  and  did 
their  work  humanely  and  efficiently.  He  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  U.S.P.C.A.  to  dictate  to 
the  butchers  as  to  the  methods  they  should 
adopt  and  the  instruments  they  should  use.  On 
behalf  of  the  journeymen  he  said  deliberately 
that  they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  humane  killer. 

Mr.  J.  Mairs  said  a number  of  eminent  scien- 
tists in  Belfast  made  tests  in  regard  to  the 
killing  of  animals,  and  they  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  keeping  qualities  of  _ the  meat 
of  animals  killed  by  the  humane  killer  were 
not  as  good  as  when  the  old  methods  were 
employed.  The  mechanical  appliances  might 
be  all  right  in  the  cold  weather,  but  in  hot 
weather  they  could  not  keep  meat  for  more 
than  36  hours.  If  only  on  the  ground  that  they 
wanted  good  meat  for  the  citizens  the  but- 
chers would  object  to  the  humane  killer.  He 
had  used  the  humane  killer  more  frequently 
than  any  other  man  in  that  hall,  and  he  found 
that  it  did  not  knock  down  the  big  bulls.  The 
only  thing  it  knocked  down  was  what  any  man 
could  have  floored  with  his  cap.  In  one  case 
five  shots  were  fired,  and  the  animal  was  then 


rendered  unconscious  with  one  blow  of  the 
hammer. 

Other  speakers  having  been  heard,  the  meet- 
ing concluded  with  a vote  of  thanks  Jo  the 
Chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay, 
M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  M'Guffin,  M.P., 
the  latter  remarking  that  as  the  butchers  had 
given  an  assurance  that  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  more  scientific  method  of  killing  was 
the  better  one,  and  that  it  could  be  used  with 
economic  advantage  to  the  trade,  they  were 
prepared  to  adopt  it,  he  hoped  the  U.S.P.C.A. 
would  accept  their  challenge,  and  would  enter 
into  a conference  with  the  Butchers’  Associa- 
tion with  the  object  of  trying  to  arrive  at  an 
amicable  arrangement. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent.) 

IN  Scotland  robust  action  is  now  being  taken 
to  prevent  foot-and-mouth  disease  getting 
into  the  country.  The  recent  outbreak  of 
the  scourge  in  the  North  of  England  has 
hastened  the  effects  of  the  fright  got  by  Scot- 
tish breeders  of  pure  stock.  Several  counties 
have  decided  not  to  admit  farm  stock  of  any 
kind  from  England  and  VFales.  Very  soon  the 
entire  local  authorities  in  Scotland  will  fall 
into  a uniform  line.  Several  English  breeders 
had  intended  to  send  young  bulls  to  the  Perth 
Sales  next  month,  but  they  will  not  now  be 
forwarded.  Much  criticism  is  levelled  at  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  England.  They  are  not  giving  any 
enlightenment  to  the  farming  community  Avith 
regard  to  the  cause  of  these  recurring  out- 
breaks. Many  believe  that  the  infection  Avas 
brought  with  bran  that  was  imported  some 
time  ago  from  the  Continent.  As  the  result 
of  the  action  taken  by  Scotland,  the  likelihood 
is  that  the  trade  in  cows  and  store  stock  Avith 
Ireland  will  receive  a fresh  impetus. 

Coming  Sales  of  Pure  Cattle. 

Irish  breeders  will  be  interested  to  knoAV 
that  the  forthcoming  sales  of  pure  cattle  at 
Perth  are  to  be  extended  to  three  days  on  both 
weeks.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  lead  off.  The 
judging  is  to  take  pkee  on  the  Monday;  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  will  be  devoted  to  the 
selling  of  the  stock.  And  the  same  methods 
hold  good  on  the  folloAving  week,  when  the 
Shorthorns  will  be  sold.  The  numbers  entered 
exceed  anything  hitherto  experienced  in  the 
history  of  these  sales.  On  the  Tuesday  night 
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of  the  “ Shorthorn  _Week,”  the  Scottish 
breeders  are  to  entertain  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary  of  the  Shorthorn  So- 
ciety from  London;  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall  is 
this  year’s  President.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  gentlemen  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural industry  in  England.  At  the  “ Royal  ” 
shows  each  year  no  figure  is  more  familiar 
than  his.  Mr.  William  Duthie,  Collynie,  the 
“ King  of  Shorthorn  Breeders,”  is  expected  to 
preside  at  the  function.  This  departure  in 
seeking  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  Eng- 
lish officials  is  meeting  v/ith  favour  in  Scot- 
land. In  any  case,  there  are  prospects  of  the 
meeting  being  a decided  success. 

Clydesdale  Breeding. 

Two  Aberdeenshire  Horse-Breeding  .So- 
cieties have  engaged  stallions  for  service  as 
far  in  advance  as  1923.  One  of  these  is  Kis- 
met, the  Cawdor  Cup-winner  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  P.  Sleigh,  and  the  other  is  a yearling 
that  was  reserve  junior  champion  at  the  Aber- 
deen Summer  Show,  where  he  was  bought  by 
Captain  Montgomery,  Kirkcudbright,  from 
Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Cocker,  Aberdeenshire.  This 
colt  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  finest  yearling 
in  Scotland.  The  service  fees  to  be  paid  for 
him  are  a record.  Experts  state  that  this  great 
young  horse  gives  promise  of  wearing  the 
mantle  of  Baron’s  Pride.  He  is  by  Hiawatha 
Again  and  out  of  Lady  Ivo,  by  Dunure  Foot- 
print. The  Horse  Breeding  Act  came  into 
operation  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year. 
In  effect,  no  entire  horse  will  be  allowed  to 
travel  without  a licence  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland  in  Scotland;  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Ireland.  The  respective  Boards  are  to  ad- 
minister the  Act. 

The  Board’s  Register. 

In  Scotland  Clydesdale  breeding  is  receiv- 
ing very  close  attention.  The  improvement  of 
horses  in  recent  years  is  very  marked.  1 see 
that  Mr.  MacNeilage,  Secretary  to  the  Society, 
states  that  the  register  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1918-19,  contained  the 
names  of  487  Clydesdale  stallions,  and  of  these 
358  were  registered  in  former  years.  The 
oldest  horses  on  the  register  were  Baron 
Mitchell  (10688),  and  Pride  of  Blacon  (10837), 
both  sons  of  Baron’s  Pride,  and  foaled  21 
years  ago.  In  so  far  as  the  leading  shows  for 
the  past  year  were  concerned,  the  produce  of 
Dunure  Footprint — a son  of  Baron  of  Buch- 
lyvie — had  one  triumphal  march.  They  won 
ten  championships  out  of  a possible  15.  The 
prospects  of  both  the  home  and  export  de- 
mand are  full  of  encouragement.  If  shipping 
facilities  were  available,  the  requests  from 
overseas  would  receive  quicker  attention.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  only  46  Clydesdales  were  ex- 
ported, and  of  that  number,  Canada  took  more 
than  the  half,  Clydesdales  are  taking  the 
place  of  Shires  in  several  parts  of  England. 


Breeders  and  owners  of  non-pedigree  Dairy 
Shorthorn  cattle  are  reminded  that  the  entries 
of  cows  and  female  produce  for  Volume  2 of 
the  Register  for  Non-Pedigree  Dairy  Short- 
horns must  be  sent  in  by  Monday,  February 
2nd,  1920.  Entry  forms  and  full  particulars 
will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  H.  I.  Tilly, 
Secretary,  Dairy  Shorthorn  Association,  16 
Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


DOMO  Cream  Separators 


SKIM  CLEANEST 
TURN  EASIEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 

Llewellin’s  “Victory” 
Churn 

Won  R..A.S.E.  Silver  Medal,  1919; 
also  Silver  Medal,  London  Dairy 
Show,  October,  1919, 


Address : 

G.  Llewellin  & Son 

Dairy  Ent^ineers  0 


HAVER  FORDWEST 


Milk  Yields  ot  Kerry  Cattle 


At  the  present  time,  when  public  atten- 
tion i.s  being  directed  to  foreign  breeds 
of  dairy  stock,  and  when  their  impor- 
tation to  this  country  is  being  so  strongly  ad- 
vocated, it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  give  some 
consideration  to  a native  dairy  breed  whose 
merits  as  a milk  producer  are  not  always  ade- 
quately recognised.  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Kerry  and  Dexter  Herd  Book,  recently  issued 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  contains  a state- 
ment of  the  Milk  Yields  and  Percentages  of 
Butter  Fat  of  a number  of  Kerry  cows  tested 
during  the  years  1916,  1917  and  1918,  and 
accepted  for  Registration  under  the  Depart- 
ment’s scheme  for  Encouraging  Improvement 
of  Dairy  Cattle.  These  records  were  subject 
to  strict  supervision,  and  the  butter  fat  tests 
were  carried  out  by  the  Department.  An 
analysis  of  the  figures,  given  by  Mr.  D. 
Twomey  in  the  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reveals  many  interesting  facts,  and 


tills  v„uw  wuulu  uc  444 


In  examining  the  records  it  will  be  found 
that,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  cows  which 
gave  a high  yield  of  milk  also  had,  in  most  in- 
stances, a high  percentage  of  butter-fat.  Four 
of  the  cows  in  this  herd  which  gave  each  over 


7,000 

tages 


lbs.  of  milk  had  the  following  percen- 
of  butter-fat: — ' 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


5.2  per  cent. 
5-0 

4.5 

4-4 


Another  cow  in  the  same  herd  gave  4,683  ' 
lbs.  of  milk  with  4.1  per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  the 
lowest  percentage  given  by  any  animal  in  this 
herd.  Similar  results  might  be  quoted  from  \ 
the  records  of  other  herds.  It  will,  therefore,  ' 
be  seen  that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  low- 
yielding  cows  do  not  always  give  the  highest 
percentage  of  butter-fat.  This  is  a very  im- 


shows  that  we  have  in  Ireland  a valuable  pure 
breed  of  economical  dairy  cows.  In  consider- 
ing this  statement  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  yields  quoted  were  produced  on  mode- 
rate fare;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  cows  were  fed  on  pasture  alone.  The  first 
forty-five  weeks  after  calving  constituted  the 
milking  period.  This  is  regarded  as  the  most 
equitable  term,  and  is  now  being  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  all,  eleven  herds,  with  a total  of  ninety- 
two  cows,  were  under  test.  The  highest  yield 
was  8,550  lbs.  Twelve  cows  gave  over  7,000 
lbs.  Twenty-three  cows  gave  between  6,000 
lbs.  and  7,000  lbs.  Forty-three  cows  gave  be- 
tween 5,000  lbs.  and  6,000  lbs.  Fourteen  cows 
gave  between  4,500  lbs.  and  5,000  lbs.  The 
majority  of  the  latter  were  heifers  in  their 
first  period  of  lactation. 

As  compared  with  most  other  breeds,  the 
butter-fat  percentages  were  remarkably  high. 
Eight  cows  gave  over  5 per  cent,  of  butter- 
fat.  Sixty-two  cows  yielded  milk  containing 
betw'een  4 per  cent,  and  5 per  cent,  butter-fat, 
and  of  the  ninety-two  cows  whose  records  are 
published,  only  two  gave  under  3.5  per  cent, 
fat.  In  one  particular  instance  a herd  of  nine 
cows  gave  an  average  butter-fat  of  4.7  per 
cent.,  and  an  average  milk  yield  per  cow  of 
5,909  lbs.  The  average  yield  of  butter  in  this 
herd  would  amount  to  324  lbs.  per  cow,  which, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  would  realise  £40  10s.  The 
best  cow  in  the  herd  gave  7>322  lbs.  of  milk, 
with  5.2  per  cent,  butter-fat.  The  butter-yield 


portant  point,  and  indicates  that  there  is  not 
necessarily  any  connection  between  high 
yields  and  low  fat  content. 

The  following  table  gives  a summary  of  the 
milk  yields  in  the  various  herds  under  test: — 

Average  Average 
Number  Milk  Percentage 
Owner.  of  Yield  of  Butter- 

Cows.  lbs.  Fat. 


John  C.  McKay,  Pallas 
House,  Beaufort  ...  15 

John  Hilliard.  Lake 
Hotel,  Killarney  ...  5 

Arthur  R.  Vincent, 
Muckross  Abbey,  Kil- 
larney ...  2 

The  Knight  ot  Kerry, 
Valencia  Island  ...  13 

Munster  Institute,  Cork  8 

The  Countess  of  Clan- 
william.  Mont  alto. 


Ballynahinch,  Co.  Down  2 


John  Neill,  Aghadoe 
Cottage,  Killarney  ...  1 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Vand^ 
leur,  Cahiracon,  Ennis  1 

Mrs.  E.  Robertson,  Dog- 
leap,  Limavady  ...  16 

Stephen  J.  Brown,  Ard 
Caein,  Naas  ...  9 

The  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Carton,  Maynooth  ...  20 


5,377  4.19  I 

6,174  4.08  I 

f 

5,513  4.65  ''j 

6,267  4.1  i 

6,076  4.04  5 

i. 

6,553  3.8  ^ 

7,197  3.6  i 

5,330  4.5  I 

5,495  4.68  | 

5,909  4.72  * 

6,213  4.22  I 


Taken  as  a whole,  the  yields  the  e.xcellent  ' 
for  a small  breed,  and,  since  the  general  ex-  j 
perience  is  that  the  food  required  to  support  I 
two  cows  of  any  of  the  larger  breeds  will  easily 
maintain  three  Kerry  cows,  the  yields  of  the 
Kerry  will  compare  very  favourably  with  those 
of  larger  cattle.  For  example,  three  Kerry  i 
cows,  each  yielding  6,ooo  lbs.  of  milk,  give  a 
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total  of  18,000  lbs.  'I’o  equal  tliis  iirodnclioii 
two  larger  cows  should  give  q,ooo  lbs.  each — 
a milk  yield  wliich  is  by  no  means  cominon 
and  very  diffienlt  to  attain.  Further,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Kerry  breed 
the  percentages  of  bnttcr-fat  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  ease  of  the  larger  breeds, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Kerry  cow  is  a 
very  valuable  and  economical  animal  worthy 
of  much  more  attention  than  has  been  given 
to  it  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  many  useful  characteristics  of 
the  Kerry  breed  is  its  freedom  from  tuber- 
culosis, and  this  makes  the  Kerry  particularly 
valuable  in  cases  where  cows  are  kept  for 
supplying  new  milk  to  families  and  institu- 
tions. Professor  Lionel  James  Picton,  M.A., 
M.B.,  the  A'ledical  Officer  of  Health,  Winsford, 
Cheshire,  recently  wrote:  “There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  the 
freeness  of  the  Kerry  breed  from  tubercular 
troubles.”  The  pedigree  Kerry  with  the  Wild 
White  Ox  of  England  are  suggested  by  him 
for  the  breeding  of  a large  type  of  tubercular 
immune  cattle.  The  milk  of  the  Kerry  con- 
tains fine  fat  globules,  and  Professor  Picton 
refers  in  his  writings  to  the  finer  cream  emul- 
sion as  compared  with  the  milk  of  other 
breeds.  This  is  a valuable  endorsement  of  the 
worth  of  the  Kerry  cow. 

Taking  into  account  their  many  good  quali- 
ties— in  some  respects  peculiar  to  themselves — 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  Kerries  should 
have  secured  such  a wide  popularity.  Bred 
for  centuries  almost  exclusively  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  county  from  which  they 
take  their  name,  they  have  acquired  constitu- 
tional characteristics  unknown  in  most  other 
breeds.  Their  power  of  enduring  with  indif- 
ference the  most  severe  weather  conditions 
has  now  grown  proverbial;  but  besides  giving 
them  this  hardy  constitution,  their  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  bleak,  unsheltered  slopes  of 
their  mountain  homes — where  vegetation  is  of 
the  coarsest  description — has  also  inured  them 
to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  the  most 
scanty  fare. 

For  farms  and  districts  where  the  land  is 
so  poor  as  not  to  yield  pasture  sufficiently 
good  to  carry  other  stock,  the  Kerry  has  been 
found  most  suitable.  With  farm  labourers  and 
villa  cow-keepers,  the  Kerry  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  Though  generally  allowed 
an  unrestricted  range  on  its  native  hills,  and 
naturally  of  a roving  disposition,  it  bears  con- 
finement extremely  well,  and  suffers  little 
through  being  transferred  to  the  limited  area 
of  the  cottage  plot  or  lawn.  Docile  at  all 
times,  it  responds  readily  to  generous  treat- 
ment, and  gives  more  than  adequate  return  in 
both  milk  and  beef  for  the  food  it  consumes. 
Its  very  appearance  gives  every  indication  of 
deep-milking  capacity.  The  e.xperienced  dairy- 
man at  once  recognises  in  the  orthodox, 
wedge-shaped  outline  of  body — embracing  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  dairy  cow — an  ani- 
mal which  promises  to  give  every  satisfaction 
at  the  pail. 

For  increasing  our  milk  supply  we  should 
look  to  the  development  of  the  dairy  breeds 
we  already  possess.  The  desired  improve- 
ment can  be  effected  only  by  testing  the  cows 
for  yield  and  quality  of  milk,  selecting  the 
best,  and  mating  them  with  bulls  of  their  own 
type,  having  good  milk  records  in  their  an- 
cestry. To  be  of  real  value,  milk  records  of 
whole  herds  must  be  kept  year  after  year,  so 
that  the  cows  which  give  a consistently  high 
yield  may  be  identified  and  their  progeny  re- 
tained for  breeding  purposes. 

Progress  in  matters  of  this  kind  depends  on 
many  factors,  and  is  necessarily  slow.  So  far 
as  the  Kerry  breed  is  concerned,  the  work  of 
improvement  along  systematic  lines  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  but  the  results  shown  above  indi- 
cate what  can  be  achieved  by  this  very  useful 
and  hardy  breed,  and,  incidentally,  make 
abundantly  clear  the  great  use  of  keeping  milk 
records. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  cattle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Societty,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


BREEDING  EOR  BEEF. 

The  Choice  of  a Sire. 

ONE  of  the  most  vital  points  in  llie  suc- 
cessful breeding  of  live  slock  is,  of 
course,  tlie  selection  of  the  sire.  'I'hc 
ability  to  select  successfully  an  animal  after 
a definite  type  or  standard,  that  keenness  of 
insight  which  detects  desirable  and  undesirable 
variations  in  form  and  function,  conies  only 
after  a careful  analytical  study  of  individual 
animals.  Though  a successful  breeder  may 
not  recognise  analytical  methods  in  his  own 
quick  estimate  of  merit  in  individuals,  his 
ability  to  judge  accurately  by  glance  and  touch 
has  resulted  largely  from  close  association 
with,  and  long  study  of,  the  individual  charac- 
ters themselves.  This  is  something  that  every 
breeder  of  live  stock  should  strive  to  be  able 
to  do.  In  order  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  essential  individual  qualities  in  a pure- 
bred beef  sire,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fundamental  individual  characters  necessary  in 
breeding  animals  generally,  the  following 
points  will  be  found  helpful. 

Among  the  individual  qualities  which  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  pure-bred  beef  bull  are 
vigour  and  prepotency.  These,  with  quality 
and  breed  character,  are  the  chief  essentials, 
and  usually  can  be  judged  or  estimated  quite 
accurately  by  a consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  individual: — Masculinity, 
style,  carriage,  disposition,  breed  type,  form 
and  quality. 

Masculine  character  and  prepotent  breeding 
powers  usually  are  associated  in  the  indivi- 
dual, the  one  as  the  reflection  of  the  other.  A 
graceful  style  and  an  active  disposition  are 
indicative  of  real  merit.  They  point  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  all  the  body  functions, 
suggest  a quick  server,  and  usually  are  asso- 
ciated with  good  breeding,  vigorous  reproduc- 
ing powers  and  excellent  feeding  qualities.  The 
sire  should  possess  all  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  breed  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  such  as  colour,  size  and  general  con- 
formation, and  should  exemplify  those  quali- 
ties which  are  being  sought  for  in  its  improve- 
ment, The  presence  of  these  marks  is  an  in- 
dication of  purity  of  breeding,  and  hence 
adaptability  to  more  or  less  specific  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  fads  and  fashion  should 
not  be  considered  as  of  any  great  importance 
unless  inseparably  associated  with  superior 
merit. 

A short-legged,  broad-backed,  deep-ribbed 
bull  with  compactness  of  form  and  symmetry 
of  proportions  guarantees  feeding  capacity  and 
a high  dressing  percentage  in  steers  got  by 
him.  This  form  is  associated  with,  and  in  a 
large  part  is  a result  of,  an  abundance  of  na- 
tural flesh,  or  muscle,  which  also  means  a 
short,  thick  carcase  when  butchered,  with  a 
large  percentage  of  foundation  of  merit  in  any 
breeding  flesh  element.  Constitution  is  the 
animal.  It  is  a guarantee  of  power  in  the  sire 
for  the  full  exercise  of  all  the  breeding  and 
beef  merit  that  he  may  possess.  Constitution 
stands  for  health,  long  usefulness,  stamina, 
vigour  and  large  feeding  capacity. 

General  quality  and  fine,  loose,  mellow 
“handling”  in  the  animal  are  potent  factors 
in  determining  light  offal,  fine-grained  meat 
and  thrifty  feeding  qualities  in  the  steer.  The 
value  of  each  of  these  leading  points  in  con- 
tributing to  the  individual  merit  of  the  bull  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  analytical  examination. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  qualities  should  not 
be  considered  separately  to  the  point  of  sacri- 
ficing or  losing  sight  of  balance  in  the  indivi- 
dual. Of  two  bulls  equal  in  breeding,  one 
medium  as  to  all  the  desirable  characters,  and 
the  other,  for  example,  considerably  above 
the  average  size,  but  about  the  same  in  com- 
pactness of  form  and  quality,  the  former 
should  be  chosen,  even  though  the  herd  be  a 
little  deficient  in  size.  A combination  of  merit 
should  be  the  standard  and  uniformity  of  aver- 
age excellence  in  the  individual  qualities.  The 
method  that  is  sometimes  followed,  one  year 
selecting  for  size  and  the  following  year  using 
a bull  with  a view  to  imparting  quality,  is 
opposed  to  the  counsel  and  practice  of  all  suc- 
cessful breeders. 

More  attention  to  the  study  of  individual  ex- 
cellence with  a view  to  breeding  qualities  and 


HORSES. 


DEMAND  EOR  HACKNEY  HORSES. 

Ill  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Hackney 
breed  in  England  during  the  past  year,  a cor- 
respondent says  the  demand  was  very  keen 
for  high-grade  animals  right  on  from  the  New- 
market show  in  the  spring,  and  the  question 
which  those  interested  in  the  breed  continu- 
ally kept  asking  was,  where  can  we  get  ani- 
mals? On  the  top  of  this  demand  came  the 
Dutchmen,  who  were  piloted  round  the  north 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Fletcher,  of  the  firm  of 
Fletcher  and  Sons,  and  who  almost  cleared 
out  some  of  the  stables,  taking  as  many  as  six 
animals  from  one  stud.  The  Dutchmen  have 
paid  several  visits  to  England,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  they  are  to  continue  com- 
ing to  replenish  their  stocks  of  pedigree 
horses,  which,  in  the  absence  of  importations 
during  the  war,  became  depleted.  There  have 
also  been  the  usual  visits  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Japanese  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments, who  have  taken  many  of  the  best  young 
sires,  but  did  not  show  that  inclination  to  pur- 
chase “ show  ” animals  which  they  did  in  some 
previous  years.  The  French  have  also  taken 
a new  interest  in  the  breed,  whilst  a number 
of  animals  have  been  exported  to  South 
America.  This  is  a striking  tribute  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  breed,  and  will 
doubtless  have  a marked  effect  on  breeding 
this  year. 

Although  there  have  not  been  many  auction 
sales  during  the  year,  some  sensational  private 
transactions  have  taken  place,  and  without  a 
doubt  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the 
sale  to  Mrs.  James  Putnam,  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Miller,  of  Balmanno  Castle,  Perthshire,  of  the 
beautiful  mare.  Park  Carnation,  at  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  in  the  world  for 
a harness  horse.  The  Hackney  Horse 
Society  sustained  a great  loss  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Makeague,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Manchester,  in  March,  and  at  the  subse- 
quent sale  of  his  stud  50  animals  averaged 
£150  3s.  At  this  sale  King’s  Chamberlain, 
which  will  probably  be  seen  in  London  in  the 
spring,  made  1,350  gns.,  which  is  a record 
price  for  a sire  at  auction.  King’s  Chamber- 
lain  went  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Sinclair,  who  is 
building  up  a new  stud.  There  were  many 
other  high  prices.  At  Mr.  Chivers’  Histon  sale 
the  average  was  £101  for  23  lots,  and  Mr.  H. 
Gelding,  Haxey,  Doncaster,  was  a prominent 
purchaser.  There  has  been  a great  trade  for 
ponies  during  the  year,  and  at  a sale  which 
Mr.  D.  R.  Thomas,  of  Tanyrallt  fame,  held  in 
August,  he  disposed  of  13  animals  at  an  aver- 
age of  £94  2s.  id.,  the  top  price  being  250 
gns.  

To  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  horse, 
the  collar  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
harness,  yet  a large  majority  of  the  collars 
made  lack  the  requisites  necessary  to  make 
them  first-class.  Collar-makers  seem  to  be 
at  variance,  scarcely  any  two  agreeing  on  the 
finer  points,  form  and  substance  being  the 
only  points  of  agreement;  as  to  the  details  of 
manufacture  they  are  all  at  sea.  Very  much 
depends  upon  fitting  the  collar  to  the  horse, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the 
collar-maker  never  sees  the  animal  he  is  sup- 
posed to  fit;  if  working  for  a harness-maker, 
the  latter  does  not  want  to  exposure  his  ignor- 
ance to  a customer  by  saying  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  his  collar-maker  see  the  ani- 
mal, or,  if  in  an  extreme  case  should  he  do 
so,  he  would  have  to  submit  to  a series  of  sug- 
gestions and  orders  from  the  owner,  which,  if 
followed,  would  result  in  a much  different 
collar  than  was  ordered. 


market  utility  as  feeders  and  on  the  block  will 
be  a great  service  to  improvers  of  live  stock 
in  general  by  offsetting  much  of  the  unfruit- 
fulness regarding  fads  and  family  names. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEE8’  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prusaia  Street  entrance. 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 


KEEPING  THE  HORSE  IN  HEALTH. 


K.L.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.  M. 


Price  23/"  per  cwt.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Samples. 


J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BELFAST. 

4 hb  the  White  Wyandotte  Egge  that  can  be 
-.A.  spared  are  now  booked  up  until  further  notice. 
— Munster  Institute,  Cork.  155 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORN, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Egge,  10/-  to  15/-  doz. ; 
Chicks  double. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Fariti,  M'arkethill. 

COCKERELS— Leghorn,  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island, 
Barred  Rock,  from  15s.  6d. ; Silkie,  10s.  6d. — 
Staples,  Dunmore,  Durrow,  Queen’s  Co.  p27 

DAY-OLD  Chicks,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Rhodes,  21s.  to  35s,  doz.,  carriage  paid,  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  pen:  price  list  on  application.— 
Argles,  Upton,  Cork.  p632 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  Booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers— White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Leghorns;  write  for  list  of  matings  of  my  511- 
egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world  for  the 
Wyandotte  breed;  White  Runner  Ducks,  295-egg 
strain;  catalogue  free. — Mrs.  Strong,  Moate  House, 
Kells,  Meath.  p38 


AME  S SON 

272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
LONDON,  E.C.1, 


5%  COMMISSION 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  TOWLS, 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank.  Ltd. 

ATOHING  EGGS— Pens  imported  direct;  W Leg- 
hom,  Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  lOs.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses — Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d. ; Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d. ; Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  pet  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 

Mullingar.  

ISH  MEAL,  4%  oil,  65%  albuminoids;  wonderful 
egg-producing  food ; 26s.  per  cwt. — Michael  Con. 
nolly  and  Sons.  Bagenalstown.  p588 

OB  SALE— Pure  Embden  Geese  and  Ganders; 
second  season ; immense  birds.— E.  M.  Drea, 
Wells  Mills.  Bagenalstown. ^ P46 

HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 


Send  your  Live  Poultry  aad  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
havatha  full  geaaine'Londoa  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
niuabarracaiTcd.  Cratas  supplied.  Established  over  a century 


WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

SOS  Centpal  Harketi,  Smitbfield,  London,  E.C.l. 


That  there  is  an  art  in  keeping  the  horse 
fit  must  be  admitted  by  all  observant 
farmers.  Some  horses  are  more  prone  to 
disease  and  illnesses  than  others;  but  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  owners.  An 
animal  with  an  exceptionally  strong  constitu- 
tion may  keep  fit  under  the  most  careless 
management,  but  such  cases  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  and- the  vast  majority  of 
animals  are  adversely  affected  by  neglect, 
whether  in  grooming,  feeding  or  working. 

Handling  a horse  is  not  the  least  important 
of  a horseman’s  responsible  duties.  Care  and 
discretion  are  needed.  The  horse  should  be 
turned  out  at  night  in  a grass  field,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  except  possibly  in  the 
most  severe  weather.  If  there  is  no  paddock 
on  the  holding,  the  horse  may  be  kept  in  a 
jmrd  attached  to  an  open  shed;  but  on  no 
account ’should  he  be  tied  up  at  night  in  a hot 
and  stuffy  stable.  When  a horse  which  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  latter  treatment  is 
purchased,  care  should  be  taken  to  get  him 
gradually  used  to  a more  open-air  life. 

The  horse’s  coat  should  be  brushed  with  the 
body  and  dandy  brushes,  taking  care  to  brush 
with,  and  not  against,  the  “ grain  ” of  the  hair. 
The  head  should  be  given  special  attention, 
and  the  mane  and  tail  be  kept  free  from  scurf 
and  dirt.  When  this  is  not  done,  a horse  is 
liable  to  rub  both  mane  and  tail,  owing  to 
the  irritation  of  scurf,  and  is  quickly  dis- 
figured. The  hair  on  a cart-horse’s  legs 
(“feather”)  must  be  kept  well  brushed  and 
clean,  but  the  legs  should  not  be  washed.  The 
common  practice  of  walking  horses  into  a 
pond  to  drink,  and  then  letting  them  stand  in 
the  stable  with  wet  legs,  is  bad.  The  hoofs 
should  be  cleaned  twice  a day. 

Harnessing  should  be  done  in  the  stall.  The 
saddle  or  back-band  should  be  put  on  first, 
then  the  breeching,  then  the  collar  and  hames 
(making  sure  that  the  latter  fit  close  to  the 
collar  and  will  not  slip),  and  lastly  the  bridle 
and  reins.  The  reins  should  be  knotted  or 
tied  so  that  they  do  not  drag  on  the  ground. 
The  horse  should  be  put  quietly  into  the  cart 
or  wagon,  hitched  up,  and  taught  to  stand 
still  until  all  is  ready  for  the  start.  The  horse 
should  be  unhitched  equally  quietly.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  is  clear  before 
he  is  asked  to  move.  If  he  does  all  his  work 
quietly  and  without  rushing,  he  will  be  the 
more  ready  to  try  some  new  job  that  is  ex- 
pected of  him,  such  as  going  in  the  mower  or 
hinder  for  the  first  time. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  dry  a horse’s 
legs  when  wet,  or,  owing  to  the  moisture 
running  down  to  his  heels,  he  may  get  cracked 
heels  and  be  unable  to  work.  Any  symptom 
of  lameness  or  anything  unusual  in  the  con- 
dition or  appearance  of  the  horse,  either  at 
work  or  in  stables,  should  be  at  once  looked 
into,  and  advice,  if  necessary,  be  obtained.  A 
horse  may  become  suddenly  very  lame;  this  is 
possibly  because  he  has  picked  up  a stone  in 
his  hoof,  and  it  is  always  well  to  look  first  and 
see  if  this  has  happened.  Sometimes  if  a stone 
is  tightly  wedged,  removal  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter. Force  can  be  resorted  to,  but  the  sole 
of  the  hoof  must  not  be  bruised,  or  further 
trouble  will  result. 

Frequent  examination  of  the  shoulders  is 
necessary,  to  see  that  the  collar  is  not  rub- 


Make 

’em 

lay 


Eggs  are  now  5/-  to  6/-  doz.  Using  a packet 
of  OVELLE  SPICE  costing  lid..  Mrs. 
Magennity,  Faughart,  got  two  doz.  a week 
during  winter.  Sold  in  lid.,  1/3,  2/6,  5/- 
and  10/- sizes,  SHUK  for  Cholera,  1/3  and 
3/-.  Postage  6d.  extra  all  sizes. 

OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


sa  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

PRATT’S  Poultry  Regulator  makes  hens  lay  and 
keeps  them  healthy:  a safe  remedy  for  any 
complaints:  Is.  8d.  per  packet,  postage  6d.  extra- 
imported  direct  from  America  by  J.  Atkins  and  Co.. 
Ltd.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 


PULLETS  and  Ducks;  March,  1919,  hatch;  fine 
layers;  only  lOs.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen;  list  free. — 
Hummell,  Stratford,  Essex. 


POULTRY  RINGS  A^MIN?UM 

M.  PM-  tfM,;  SI-  PM-  hd.,  peat  rrian 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  25/-  owt.  Palmer’s  or  Isoo  Brands,  27/6. 
Cash  with  order. 

J.  ATKINS  & C8„  LtITs4  South  Mall,  CORK 


3/6  THE  SEXOMETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of.Seggs 
plants,  bulbs, etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS 
34  Stopford  Road.  Plalstov.  London,  E,  13. 
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bing,  more  especially  when  a horse  is  first  put 
to  work.  He  should  be  examined  every  half- 
hour  the  first  day  or  two,  and  if  he  shows 
signs  of  tenderness,  the  work  should  be 
stopped.  Harness  galls  should  be  treated  with 
antiseptics.  The  horse  should  be  well  shod, 
and  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  the 
shoes  so  long  that  they  get  buried  in  the  foot. 
A horse  should  never  be  overloaded,  as  this 
is  a sure  way  of  making  “jibbers.”  A whip 
may  be  carried,  but  should  seldom  be  used, 
and  on  no  account  should  a horse  be  hit  on 
the  head,  or  the  reins  roughly  snatched  so  as 
to  hurt  the  mouth.  A few  simple  remedies, 
such  as  colic  drinks,  linseed  oil,  and  antisep- 
tics, should  be  kept  in  stock.  In  the  case  of 
serious  illness  or  injury,  a veterinary  surgeon 
should  at  once  be  called  in. 

The  horse  should  be  fed  three  times  daily  at 
regular  intervals.  The  first  feed  should  be 
given  ij  hours  before  starting  work,  so  that  he 
may  have  plenty  of  time  to  consume  it.  The 
second  feed  should  be  given  at  mid-day;  the 
third  in  the  evening,  when  he  returns  from 
work.  A block  of  salt  should  be  kept  in  the 
manger  for  the  horse  to  lick.  While  in 
stables  his  food  should  consist  of  oats,  chaff 
and  bran,  swedes  or  mangolds,  and  long  hay 
or  straw.  The  quantity  of  oats  fed  should 
vary  with  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  work 
being  performed.  A horse  doing  light  work 
in  summer  could  manage  on  or  about  5 or  6 
lbs.  per  day  of  oats  in  two  small  feeds.  In 
winter,  while  ploughing  every  day  on  heavy 
land,  the  allowance  must  be  more  liberal,  and 
up  to  12  or  14  lbs.  per  day  may  be  given,  in 
at  least  three  feeds. 

The  following  are  some  specimen  daily 
rations,  suitable  for  a medium-sized  horse  at 
different  times  of  the  year: — 

1. — Autumn  and  Winter. 

10  lbs.  hay,  7 lbs.  oat  straw,  7 lbs.  swedes 
or  carrots,  7 lbs.  oats,  3 lbs.  maize  or  barley, 
2 lbs.  beans  or  peas;  or,  5 lbs.  hay  chaff,  14 
lbs.  straw,  14  lbs.  roots,  9 lbs.  oats,  3 lbs. 
beans,  i lb.  bran. 

2. — Summer, 

14  lbs.  mixed  hay  and  straw  chaff,  unless 
plenty  of  grass  or  other  green  food  available; 
5 lbs.  oats  or  other  corn. 

Each  of  these  rations  is  suitable;  and  the 
horse-owner  should  determine  which  is  the 
most  economical  to  adopt,  judging  by  the 
prices  ruling  for  the  various  items  at  the  time. 


PROFITS  FROM  PIGS, 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  S.  F.  Edge,  Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling, 
Sussex,  the  well-known  breeder  of  pigs  and 
other  live-stock: — 

“ I thought  the  following  performance  would 
interest  some  of  your  farming  readers,  as  it 
is  one  that  could  be  carried  out  bj--  so  many, 
and  in  greater  numbers  than  I did.  As  you  can 
well  understand,  breeding  the  thousands  of 
pedigree  Large  Black  and  Middle  White  pigs 
that  I do,  there  is  a certain  percentage  not 
good  enough  to  sell  for  breeding,  and  so  every 
month  I have  a number  of  culls  to  fatten  for 
the  butcher.  From  my  April  farrowed  pigs 
there  was  about  the  usual  average  culled  in 
July,  amongst  which  were  two  Large  Black 
hogs  worth  in  the  market  then  about  £3  each. 

“ During  this  autumn,  thinking  there  would 
be  a fat  stock  show  at  Lewes,  these  two  hogs 
were  picked  out  from  one  of  our  feeding 
bunches,  and  fed  by  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  sending  to  Lewes.  Finding  this  show  would 
not  be  held,  one  was  entered  for  Rye  fat  stock 
show,  the  other  for  Smithfield,  and  the  result 
was  the  pig  at  Rye  fetched  £24  7s.  od.,  the 
one  at  Smithfield  took  third  prize,  despite  an 
accident  on  the  railway  that  badly  lamed  it, 
and  was  sold  then  for  £26  los.  od.  Both  these 
pigs  were  under  nine  months  old,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  £3  each  at  three  months 
old,  they  cost  to  feed  for  170  days  £8  los. 
each.  In  other  words,  two  pigs  which  cost 
£23  were  sold  for  £50  17s.,  which  seems  to 
me  to  prove  that  even  fattening  pigs  for  the 
Christmas  trade  is  not  such  bad  business.  I 
admit  mongrel  pigs  would  not  do  so  well,  but 
why  any  farmer  should  keep  mongrels  always 
puzzles  me.” 
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another  great  IRISH  LAYING 
TEST. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  announce  a 
great  Winter  T.aying  Test  to  be  held  at 
their  Ball’s  Bridge  premises  during  the 
winter  of  1920-21.  The  competition  is  to  be 
on  a seale  hitherto  unheard  of  m this  countiy, 
and  is  to  be  open  to  all  eoniers. 

The  prizes  are  on  a most  generous  scale, 
and  in  addition  to  the  cash  prizes,  there  are 
numerous  cups  and  specials,  so  that  every 
class  of  poultry-keeper  is  catered  for.  t^or 
example,  we  understand  there  are  special 
prizes  for  the  novice,  the  poultry-keeper 

who  has  never  won  any  prize  at  a laying  con- 
test; there  are  prizes  for  the  best  exhibition 
pen,’  for  various  less  popular  breeds,  for  the 
egg-station  holder,  and  a special  prize  for  the 
best  Irish-bred  pen.  . 

We  have  had  occasion  to  criticise  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  pretty  severely  in  these 
columns,  and  it  gives  us  very  great  pleasure 
now  to  record  their  changed  attitude  as  re- 
gards poultry  and  poultry-keepers’  interests. 

Another  and  far-reaching  departure  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  Winter  Show,  of 
which  the  Laying  Competition  is  to  be  a 
great  attraction,  is  the  exhibition  for  the  first 
time  at  Ball’s  Bridge  of  a comprehensive  col- 


lection of  poultry  appliances. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  our 
people  have  no  way  of  seeing  the  latest  ap- 
pliances except  by  going  to  the  cross-Channel 
shows,  and  this  is  not  feasible  except  for  a 
small  minority.  What  we  have  missed  is  a 
real  live  show  where  everything  of  yalue  to 
the  utilitarian,  as  well  as  to  the  exhibitor,  can 
be  seen  and  examined. 

Not  the  least  interesting  point  about  the 
Show  will  be  the  comparison  between  the  show 
type  and  the  egg  type  of  the  various  breeds. 
This,  which  is  an  entirely  new  departure, 
should  have  far-reaching  educational  value. 

We  hope  our  poultry-keepers  will  come  to 
Ball’s  Bridge  in  such  numbers,  and  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  changed  order  in  such  a 
marked  manner  that  future  shows  can  be  held 
on  a still  more  splendid  scale.  The  Royal 
Dublin  Society  have  risen  to  the  occasion  in 
a manner  worthy  of  their  traditions;  poultry- 
keepers  will,  we  feel  certain,  not  be  found 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  their  efforts. — 


What  is  a Pullet.? 


FOR  sale,  bargain,  23  crossbred  1918  pullets, 
tb rough  moult,  some  commenced  to  lay; 
also  one  pure  bred  wliite  Leghorn  cockerel 
and  one  black  Minorca  cockerel,  £12  the 
lot;  reason  for  selling  room  wanted;  stamp 
reply;  carriage  paid. 

WE  have  been  asked  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  beginners,  what  a pullet  is, 
and  what  conditions  are  necessary  be- 
fore a seller  is  justified  in  using  the  term 
“ pullet  ” when  describing  birds  offered  for 
sale.  The  advertisement  above  has  been  cut 
from  the  current  issue  of  one  of  the  poultry 
papers.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  have  omitted 
the  advertiser’s  name.  During  the  war,  adver- 
tisements of  this  type  have  constantly  ap- 
peared, and  while  the  experienced  buyer 
knows  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  otter 
hens  laying  or  about  to  lay  at  givmg-away 
prices,  the  unwary  are  often  tempted  by 
“ bargains.” 

The  meaning  of  the  word  pullet  vaiies  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  poultry-keeper  who 
uses  the  term.  In  the  fancy  or  show  world, 
a bird  ceases  to  be  a pullet  on  the  3jst  day 
of  December  of  the  year  in  which  she  was 
hatched.  In  other  words,  the  bird  is  supposed 
not  to  be  hatched  before  ist  January  of  the 
current  year  (in  practice  she  often  is),  and 
she  is  eligible  for  show  in  a pullet  class  up  to 
and  including  the  following  3fst  December. 
Even  if  the  bird  is  hatched  in  June,  she  is 
no  longer  ”a  pullet”  after  3t^f  December. 

The  utility  poultry-keeper’s  definition  of  a 
pullet  is  a different  thing.  The  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  call  a bird  a pullet  until  the  end 
of  her  first  laying  season,  that  is,  until  her 
first  adult  moult  in  the  year  following  that 
in  which  she  was  hatched.  Thus  we  still  call 
our  1919  females  pullets,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  until  next  autumn,  when  they  automatic- 
ally become  “ hens  ” on  the  completion  of 
their  first  laying  year,  or  rather  season,  as  all 
do  not  lay  for  the  full  year.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  under  no  circumstances  could  a 


bird  hatched  in  1918  be  a ‘ 

and  novices  who  buy  such  birib.  i-  ull 

be  disappointed. 

It  may  be  asked  why  should  ■ -.ception  be 
taken  to  this  very  common  use  or  abuse  of 
the  term?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  ;eek.  it 
is  well  known  that  the  average  hen  gices  the 
heaviest  yield  of  eggs  in  her  pullet  year,  and 
that  her  production  then  declines  year  after 
year.  The  inexperienced  buyer  buys,^  think- 
ing that  the  bird  is  good  for  two  years  heavy 
laying,  and  disappointment  follows.  J he  ad- 
vertisement quoted  is  not  at  all  the  really  dis- 
honest type,  since  the  date  of  hatching  is 
given,  but  the  term  “ pullet  ” used  without  any 
qualifying  date  is  only  too  commonly  met 
with. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  how  the 
beginner  is  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
pullet  and  a second  year  bird.  It  is  possible 
to  be  deceived  in  the  appearance  of  a very 
smart  second-year  bird,  but  as  a rule  it  is 
easy  to  tell,  although  the  signs  are  not  quite 
so  easy  to  describe.  The  older  bird  has 
rougher  shanks,  a more  ‘ settled  or  ma- 
tronly look;  the  vent  is  wider,  more 

stretched.  The  plumage  of  a freshly-moulted 
old  white  hen  will  be  sappy,  and  her  comb 
shrivelled.  She  will  also  be  larger  and  heavier 
than  a pullet  of  the  same  breed  or  type,  the 
pelvic  bones  in  a hen  are  thicker  than  in  a 
pullet,  and  the  gristle  at  the  end  of  her  breast- 
bone is  no  longer  pliable. 

The  best  protection  for  the  novice  is  to  go 
to  a reliable  breeder,  one  who  has  a reputa- 
tion to  maintain,  and  to  pay  a fair  price.  Good 
layers  are  at  present  very  dear,  because  ot 
the  extraordinarily  high  price  of  eggs.  With 
eggs  at  least  four  times  their  pre-war  price, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  pullets  to  have  risen 
in  value  in  the  same  proportion.  It  would 
not  be  a very  wonderful  bird  that  could  be 
bought  before  the  war  for  less  than  5s., 
quently  if  sellers  refuse  to  sell  any  kind  of 
an  early-hatched  bird  under  from  17s.  6d.  to 
£1.  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. — M.  tl.  M. 


By  courtesy] 

ME.  S.  H.  BLACK’S  WINNING  PEN 


OF  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  IN  SEVENTH 


[Department  of  Agriculture. 
IRISH  EGG-LAYING  COMPETITION. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN2WIRE  NEniNG/> 


BRAND  !NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1-inch  square  Interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 


T 


HIS  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new.  No.  16  gauge.  It  was  made  for 


United  States  Army  at  4Jd.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 


its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  &c.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 


ting. Secure  your  share. 


In  single  rolls,  150  ft.  x 5 ft. 

In  6 rolls  ... 

In  12  rolls  (or  more) 

In  single  rolls,  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  ... 

In  6 rolls,  50  ft.  x 4 ft. 

In  12  rolls  (or  more).  50  ft  x 4 ft. 
A few  75  ft.  X 3 ft.  ... 


PEE  EOLL. 
s.  d. 
63 
60 
57 
25 
24 
23 
33 


Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  ii 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

50  ft.  X 4 ft  , per  roll 
25  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll 


Square 


46 

23 


No. 


Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
556  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge,  ® 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 

1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 


Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 


Seize  this  oispoHunity  and 
Send  Your  Order  at  Oncom 


MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St.,  Portland  Place,  London, w.l 


Established  1828. 


FOR 

GRAIN 

OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  S.  COWPER^ 

MONTROSE, 


VAPORITE 


KILLS 

WIREWORMS 

Sfrawson  QtntkalO  bt.  79.(^ieeo  Vkloria  S'  I 


BATES  & SCHOLES 


IIVIF=-ROVED  I_AIVIF=>L.ESS  TVF=E 


OIL  ENGINES 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FARM  AND  ESTATE  WORK 


Illustration  of  Oil  Engine,  3-25  B.H.P. 


ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK  IN  DUBLIN 


Fitted  with  Sensitive  Governor 
and  Water-Cooled  Spray 
No  Lamp  required  after  starting 
Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 


Apply  for  Prices  to — 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
OF  IRELAND,  LTD. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN 


MAKERS ; 

BATES  6 SCHOLES,  LTD. 

Victoria  Works  ::  ::  DENTON,  Lancs. 


No.  C529. 


Prevent  Cold,  Wet  Feet 


If  you  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  damp  in 
winter  time,  a pair  of  CALOR  CLOGS  are  the 
best  preventive  of  cold,  wet  feet.  Uppers  are 
of  good  grain  leather,  lined  with  non-tearing 
felt.  Plain  strong  wood  soles.  Well  finished. 
For  men  or  women.  Price  8/11  post  free. 


We  have  a variety  of  clogs  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  men  and  women,  Wellington  and  lacing  shapes. 


Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  The  best  we  have  yet  issued. 


WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS,  J81  Overgate,  DUNDEE 


CROTTY'S  LIMITED 


TTme  ERF^ROOE  KdoUSE 


Ladies , Gentlemen  s and  Children’s  Rainproof  and  Water- 
proof Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou’  Westers, 
Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc. 


end  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 


62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


NOW  READY 

21- 

By  Post, 

Purdoti'$  jllmanac 

1 ©20 

21- 

By  Post, 

2/3 
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WAR-TIME  RATIONS  FOR  CHICKENS 

The  Eastern  Agricultural  College  m 
America  issued  the  following  formulae  ioi 
standard  rations  in  war-time,  which  will 
still  be  useful  until  supplies  become  normal. 

Scratch  Feed. 

Finely  cracked  maize  ...  7°  lbs. 

Steel-cut  oats  (pinhead)  ...  20  „ 

Cracked  wheat  ...  •••  ” 


Total  ...  100  „ 


Dry  Mash. 

To  each  300  lbs.  standard  hen  feed  (sec 
below),  add  100  lbs.  bran. 

Possible  Changes.-If  steel-cut  oats  are  not 
available,  increase  cracked  maize.  It  above 
ingredients  cannot  be  obtained,  use  a good 
commercial  chick  feed.  When  chicks  are  six 
weeks  old,  the  above  scratch  feed  should  be 
mixed  with  cracked  corn,  and  the  latter  gra- 
dually substituted  for  the  former.  _ 

The  method  of  feeding  advocated  is;— 

First  Week. — Scratch  feed  4 or  5 times  per 
day,  feeding  sparingly,  so  that  they  are  hungry 
each  time.  From  the  third  day  onwards  keep 
wheat  bran  (dry  bran— Ed.)  before  them  all 

the  time.  . , , 

Second  Week. — Gram  3 to  5 times  a day,  and 
substitute  chick  or  modified  mash  for  bran. 
During  fifth  week  feed  gram  two  or  three 
times  daily,  and  substitute  standardised  war 
mash  for  laying  hens  for  chick  mash.  Make 
all  changes  gradually.  Skim-milk  or  butter- 
milk is  considered  important  in  feeding  baby 
chicks,  especially  during  the  first  week,  which 
period  is  especially  critical  in  the  development 
of  the  growing  chicks.  In  order  to  compel 
chicks  to  take  to  milk  and  drink  a sufficient 
amount,  it  is  recommended  that  no  water  be 
given  during  the  first  week. 

Standard  War  Ration  for  Laying  Hens. 

Mash. 

Wheat  bran  - •••  1°°  lbs. 

„ middlings 
Maize  meal 
Gluten  feed 
Crushed  oats 
Meat  scrap 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Scratch  Feed. 


Cracked  maize 
Feed  wheat 
Good  oats 
Barley 


soo  lbs. 
100  „ 
200  „ 
200  „ 


[We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  use  of 
wheat  in  the  above  rations.  It  is  illepl  m 
this  country  to  use  good  wheat  except  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  more  than  a couple  of  hundred 
chicks,  and  they  are  in  the  great  majority,  vrill 
be  well  advised  to  buy  a good  commercial  dry 
chick  feed,  as  the  recognised  makers  of  such 
are  allowed  to  use  a certain  percentage  of 
wheat,  and  small  users  have  difficulty  in  get- 
ting several  ingredients.  As  soon,  hovrever, 
as  ^heat  can  again  be  freely  used,  it_  will  be 
possible  for  readers  to  make  their  own, 
cracked  wheat  and  canary  seed  being  first- 
rate  for  the  purpose.— Ed.  poultry  column]. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 

LAYING  COMPETITION  RESULTS. 

A CORRECTION. 

In  the  summary  of  results  of  the  various 
Laying  Competitions  given  on  page  38  of  la,st 
issue,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the 
figures  for  the  National  Laying  lest  at  Bent- 
ley and  those  for  the  Irish  Competition  arc 
for  eleven  months  only.  This  correction  makes 
the  Irish  figures  still  more  remarkable. 

The  pen  of  Wyandottes  and  the  pen  of  Leg- 
horns that  laid  the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
at  Cork  were  both  kept  over  to  complete  the 
year,  with  the  following  results: — 

From  I St  October,  1918,  to  30th  September, 
1919; — 

The  late  Miss  N.  H.  Love’s  pen  of  6 pullets 
laid  1,437  eggs,  an  average  of  239.5,  in  twelve 
months. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Black’s  pen  of  6 pullets  laid  1,429 
eggs,  an  average  of  238,  in  twelve  months. 

These  figures  do  not  represent  a full  twelve 
months’  record  for  many  of  the  pullets,  as 
few  of  them  were  laying  on  ist  October. 


The  Type  of  House  used  in  the  Single  Pen  Section 
of  the  Harper  Adams  Laying  Competition,  an 
account  of  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue. 

When  giving  the  yearly  record  of  a pullet,  a 
private  breeder  is  entitled  to  reckon  365  days, 
including  the  day  the  bird  commences  to  lay. 
In  a leap  year,  such  as  the  present  year,  the 
laying  year  will  be  366  days. 


Miss  M.  Slattery,  Oak  Park,  Tralee  and 
Miss  M.  Fleming,  Ballyrichard,  Carrick-on- 
Suir,  have  been  appointed  Instructors  in 
Poultry-keeping  and  Butter-making  to  the 
Cork  County  Committee,  of  Agriculture.  The 
total  number  of  such  Instructors  in  Cork  is 
now  five. 
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IRISH  EGG-LAYING  COMPETITION, 

FIRST  QUARTER’S  RESULTS  IN  NEW  TEST. 

The  foliowing  table  shows  the  position  of 
the  pens  competing  in  the  1919-20  Irish  Egg- 
Laying  Comi»etition  for  the  first  quarter  end- 
ing 31st  December,  1919: — 


No. 

of  Owner. 

I’eii. 

48  Mrs.  Htrong 

45  Mrs.  H.  G.  dackeoii 
44  Miss  McCormick 

30  Mrs.  Byrne  ... 

46  Mrs.  Strong 

47  Mrs.  Strong 

26  Mrs.  Sheridan 

27  Mr.  It.  Hawtiioriie 

42  Mr.  S.  Black 

36  Mr.  M.  B.  Gray 

31  Mrs.  Gallagher 

43  Miss  H.  F.  Young 

34  Miss  R.  B.  Argles 

38  Mrs.  Gleeson 

40  Mrs.  Porter  Harris 

39  Mrs.  Donegan 
29  Miss  Hennerty 

35  Mrs.  Smith  ... 

41  Mrs.  S.  H.  Black 

37  Mrs.  Tallent 

SECTION  II.  (NON-SITTERS), 


No.  eggs 

Value 
of  egg» 

laid  to 

to  31/12/’19. 

31/12’/19. 

£ 

».  d. 

429 

8 

0 3 

387 

7 

7 3 

385 

7 

6 64 

369 

6 

18  104 

.346 

6 

11  5 

347 

6 

8 104 

329 

6 

7 11 

327 

6 

1 0 

311 

5 

19  54 

312 

5 

15  44 

298 

5 

13  3 

294 

5 

12  7 

304 

6 

10  4 

269 

5 

4 54 

258 

5 

1 1 

275 

5 

0 34 

247 

5 

0 1 

268 

4 

19  7 

256 

4 

15  9 

240 

4 

12  74 

Value 
of  eggs 


No  No.  eggs  ^ 

of  Breed.  Owner.  laid  to  to  31/12/ 19, 

Pen  31/12/’19.  £ 8.  d 

8 W.  Leghorn  Mrs.  Smith  380  ^ ° 

io  Mrs.  Tallent  329  6 3 1 

10  Mr.  T.  McWil- 

liams 293  5 8 11 

2 Mr.  A.  Russell  250  4 19  5| 

13  ”,  Mrs.  Donegan  261  4 16  2j 

3 Mr.  R.  Haw- 

thorne 251 

1 1 Mrs.  Coubrough  248 

te  ” 233 

227 
224 


18 

4 


9 Ancona 
15  W.  Leghorn 
17 
5 
7 


222 

197 

184 

192 

192 


4 14 
4 13 
4 11 
4 7 

4 7 

4 2 

4 0 24 

3 13  94 

3 13  84 

3 13  5 


54 

04 

4 
9 

5 
54 


No. 

of 

Pen. 


SECTION  III.  (ANY  OTHER  BREEDL^^^^ 

No.  eggs.  of  eggs 

Breed.  Owner.  laid  to  to31/12/’19. 

31/12/’19.  £ s.  d. 


56  R.I.R. 


54 


St.  Mark’s 
Poultry  Farm  306 
225 


53  Buff  Orpington 
52  R.I.R. 

50 

55  Buff  Orpington 
49  R.I.R. 

52 


201 

206 

188 

175 

155 

134 


5 18  114 
4 9 8 

4 1 

3 14 
3 14 
3 9 

3 5 

2 11 


SECTION  IV.  (DRY  MASH 

No.  eggs. 

Breed.  Owner. 

31/12/19. 

20“  w.  Leghorn  Mrs.  Smith  361 

19  W.  W yandotte  Mr.  R.  Haw- 

thorne  307 

Miss  Con- 

naughton  278 

Mrs.  Cou- 
brough 247 

22  W.  Wyandotte  ...  186 

24  W.  Leghorn  ...  i'* 

25  ••  • • 

non-competing  ^SE^CTH^N^^BIRDS  SENT  FOR 


No 

of 

Pen 


23 


21  B. Leghorn 


of  eggs 
to31/12/’19. 
£ s.  d. 

6 10  10 

5 12  11 

5 5 24 

4 11  104 
3 12  34 

3 5 54 

3 4 04 


No 

of 

Pen. 

60 

62 

59 

61 

58 

57 


Owner 

W.  Wyandotte 
R.I.R 

W.  Wyandotte 
R.IR. 

Minorca. 

W.  Leghorn 


No.  eggs. 

laid  to 
31/12/’19. 
341 
303 
302 
262 
242 
233 


Value 
of  eggs 
to31/12/’19. 
£ 8.  d. 

6 8 0 
5 17  4 

5 11  14 

5 16 
4 13  64 

4 8 7 


THE  ABOVE  PICTURE 


SHOWS  THE  HOUSING  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  LARGE  FLOCK  SECTION  AT  THE 
harper  ADAMS  COLLEGE. 
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GASEOUS  FLUID”  for  prostrated 

Cows  and  Ewes,  Scour  or  Diarrhcca,  Debility, 
Hoven  or  Blown,  Colic,  &c. 

RED  DRENCH”  for  cleansing  Cows 

and  Ewes,  Fevers,  Chills  Red-Water,  Hide- 
bound, Sec.  Prevents  Milk  Fever,  &c. 

CHEMICAL  EXTRACT  ” for  anointing 

after  Parturition,  Straining,  and  Preventing 
Gangrene.  For  all  kinds  of  Wounds,  Swolien 
Udders,  and  Sore  Teats. 

GASEODYNE  ” for  Heaving  and  Pain- 
ing. It  deadens  excessive  pain  instantly  and 
quiets  the  nervous  system.; 


Lambing  and  Calving  Chests 

Particulars  on  Application. 

Royal  Animal  Medicine  Manufactory, 

22  DORSET  ST.,  LONDON,  W, 


For 


MOSSY 

PASTURES 


DOUBLE  TINE  LINK. 


SINGLE  TINE. 

CHARLOCK  & X. 


“EXACTLY  THE  SAME.’ 

Mr.  T.  Greany,  Estate  Office,  Muckross, 
Killarney,  writing  January  29th— “Please 
supply,  on  receipt,  one  Double  Tined  Flex- 
ible Harrow,  exactly  the  same  as  you 
supplied  on  the  28th  January,  1911,  to  my 
brother-in-law,  J.  Neill,  The  Park,  Killar- 
ney. He  recommended  me  to  get  this 
Harrow  for  clearing  moss,  etc.,  out  of  land, 
and  for  general  use  on  the  Home  Farm.” 

Apply  to  Local  Agents,  or  to 

P J.  PARMITER  & SONS,  LTD., 

Station  Works,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 


I 


LIME. 

Orders  solicited  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 


Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 




na  ■■  ■■  ma  uh  uw  sia  ua  ■■  kis  bm  bb  bb  oai  •«  bb 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertfsemente 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD 

TOPICS  OF  INTEREST. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  {Copyright). 

Biting  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

A READER  complains  that  a pear  tree 
planted  some  years  ago  suffers  from  its 
leaves  and  shoots  being  eaten  away  bv 
insects.  The  insect  enemies  of  fruit  trees  are 
pretty  numerous,  but  those  that  cause  the 
damage  by  biting  are  not  so  difficult  to  deal 
with.  _ Prevention  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
cases  is  infinitely  better  than  cure.  The  pre- 
ventive measures  consist  in  taking  precautions 
that  the  female  moths  do  not  ascend  the  trees. 
This  is  carried  out  by  grease  banding  in 
autumn  before  the  egg-laying  period  begins. 
Grease-proof  paper  bands  are  tightly  attached 
to  the  stems  of  the  trees  under  the  lowest 
branches.  On  these  bands  a special  grease  is 
smeared  and  renewed  as  may  become  neces- 
sary. The  female  moths  are  caught  in  the 
act  of  ascending,  and  consequently  egg-laying 
on  the  trees  prevented.  But,  as  it  is  now  far 
too  late  to  think  of  measures  of  that  kind, 
there  is,  fortunately,  another  method  of  wiping 
out  the  enemy.  In  spring,  when  it  is  just 
noticed  that  the  work  of  the  grubs  has  be- 
gun, one  thorough  spraying  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  I lb.  to  20  gallons,  or  thereabouts,  will 
make  all  quite  safe.  This  material,  it  must  be 
noted,  is  a very  deadly  poison,  and,  therefore, 
used  with  great  care.  The  grease  banding  is 
the  method  to  be  preferred,  and  is  perfectly 
effective.  During  the  past  week,  while  in- 
specting the  extensive  orchard  of  a reader, 
quite  a fine  crop  of  moths  adorned  the  grease 
bands. 

Some  Good  Climbers. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  wonderful  im- 
provement_  in  the  appearance  of  a house 
clothed  with  suitable  climbing  plants.  All 
those  used  for'  the  purpose  are  not  really 
climbers,  but  they  lend  themselves  to 
that  form  of  growth  and  are  easily 
kept  in  trim.  One  of  the  easiest  ever- 
green shrubs  to  grow  for  this  purpose  is 
Cotoneaster  microphylla.  It  has  very  small 
oblique  oval  foliage  of  a dense  green,  and 
myriads  of  white  blossoms  which  are  followed 
by  red  berries,  and  is  especially  attractive  in 
winter.  Escallonia  macrantha  is  a very 
strong-growing  shrub,  having  beautiful  glossy 
green  leaves  and  bunches  of  rich  crimson 
trumpet  flowers.  Ampelopsis  sempervirens  is 
tlie  evergreen _ self-clinging  Virginian  creeper, 
but  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  though  deciduous,  is 
better  known  and  a far  greater  favourite.  It 
is  in  favour  of  these  that  they  do  not  require 
to  be  nailed  or  otherwise  fixed  to  walls;  they 
stick  tight  enough  themselves.  One  of  the 
nicest  combinations  of  climbers  that  has  been 
noticed  on  the_  walls  of  a dwellinghouse  was 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  Golden  Ivy,  and  here  and 
there  a specimen  of  Pyrus  Japonica.  The  best 
of  the  flowering  climbers  are,  unfortunately, 
not  evergreen,  but  tlien  one  can’t  have  every- 
thing. 

Apples  and  Crabs. 

Apple  trees  are  grafted  on  several  kinds  of 
stocks,  amongst  them  the  crab.  On  this 
stock  the  trees  grow  large,  and  live  to  a good 
old  age,  but  they  do  not  come  into  bearing 
very  soon.  Crab  stocks  are  produced  from 
seeds  of  the  wild  crab,  also  from  cuttings  and 
layers.  Those  raised  from  seeds  make  much 
stronger  stocks.  There  is  no  settled  age  at 
which  stocks  are  fit  for  grafting;  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  rate  of  growth  and  their 
strength.  Most  of  the  propagation  done  in 
the  nurseries  is  carried  out  by  budding  in 
summer  and  autumn  in  preference  to  using 
scions  in  the  spring.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  stock  and  scion  should  be  of  the  same 
diameter,  but  when  grafting  is  being  carried 
out,  the  barks  of  scion  and  stock  must  meet 
perfectly  on  one  side. 

The  paradise  stock  itself  is  a dwarf-growing 
sort  of  apple,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  apples  grafted  on  it  into  fruit 
at  an  early  period  by  dwarfing  their  growth. 
It  is  usually  raised  from  what  are  known  as 
hillock  layers.  The  trees  are  cut  back  severely 
and  numerous  young  shoots  spring  from  the 


BEES. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  BEES. 

The  majority  may  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  apiary  during  the 
winter  season,  and  such  opinion  would  be 
quite  correct,  too,  provided  that  the  work  of 
other  seasons  received  due  attention.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  it  does  not, 
and  hence  advice  is  tendered  now  to  put  all  in 
order,  so  that  stocks  may  have  a fair  chance 
of  coming  through  safe  and  strong.  It  may 
be  noted  that  where  stocks  were  strong  when 
winter  came,  and  had  young  queens,  breeding 
will  begin  very  early,  some  time  in  February, 
if  things  are  favourable.  This  early  breeding 
is  what  the  experienced  beekeeper  looks  for- 
ward to  with  pleasure,  for  it  foretells  strong 
stocks  at  the  right  time.  Honey-producing  is 
not  served  by  stocks  that  only  reach  their 
proper  strength  when  the  honey  flow  is  well 
on;  no,  they  have  missed  much. 

Two  important  items  in  winter  management 
are  dry  conditions  in  the  hive  and  a sufficiency 
of  food.  Now,  as  regards  the  first  point, 
readers  have  niore  than  once  been  warned 
against  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  coverings 
placed  over  the  frames  in  autumn  still  retain 
their  comfortable  dry  state.  -A.n  examination 
of  many  hives  recently  proved  that  in  most 
cases  the  conditions  were  decidedly  the  re- 
verse. This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  roofs, 
whether  painted  lately  or  not,  were  incapable 
of  keeping  out  the  constant  rain.  Hence  the 
wrappings  were  in  a cold,  musty  and  wet  state, 
and  a positive  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
stocks  and  unable  altogether  to  perform  their 
function  of  conserving  heat.  Let  such  be 
changed  and  dried. 

So  far  as  food  supplies  are  concerned,  all 
beekeepers  who  are  not  in  a position  to  feed 
where  necessary  with  the  best  of  all  food, 
honey,  should  see  at  once  about  obtaining  the' 
special  sugar  supplies  allowed  for  bee-feeding. 
Formerly  these  were  more  liberal,  but  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  shortage,  at  least  so 
it  is  stated,  6 lbs.  of  sugar  will  be  allowed  for 
each  stock.  Applications  for  forms  to  be  filled 
up  should  be  made  to  the  county  instructor  in 
beekeeping.  Preferably  when  the  sugar  is  ob- 
tained it  should  be  prepared  as  soft  candy,  not 
as  syrup,  as  the  latter  form  of  feeding  is  not 
good  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Any  little 
attentions  during  the  last  few  trying  months 
will  have  good  results. — J.  G.  Toner,  Tanuarv, 
1920. 


SUGAR  FOR  BEEKEEPERS. 

The  allotment  to  beekeepers  of  sugar,  or 
bee  candy,  for  the  feeding  of  bees,  has  now 
been  resumed,  and  will  be  continued,  if  neces- 
sary, until  15th  May  next.  The  sugar,  or  bee 
candy,  will  be  allotted  at  a rate  not  exceeding 
6 lbs.  per  stock.  Applications  should  be  made 
on  forms  to  be  obtained  from  the  Instructor 
m Beekeeping  for  the  county  in  which  the 
applicant  resides. 


base.  Good  soil  is  placed  amongst  these,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  growths  form  roots 
in  it.  Afterwards  they  are  removed  and 
planted  out  in  nursery  rows  to  gain  strength 
before  being  budded  or  grafted. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  apples  will  re- 
produce themselves  from  seeds.  In  fact,  they 
do  not.  Grafting  is,  therefore,  adopted  to  en- 
sure the  supply  of  each  variety.  It  would  be 
very  handy  if  we  could  get  them  true  from 
seeds.  But  even  then  there  would  mostly  be 
a longer  wait  for  fruit.  Cuttings  of  apple 
trees  will  certainly  grow  and  produce  fruit, 
too.  The  fruit  here,  of  course,  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent.  But 
growth  is  very  slow.  The  old  variety  known 
as  the  Bun-knot  apple  is  the  easiest  to  grow 
by  this  method.  September  or  October  is  the 
best  time  for  the  work.  Of  course,  plenty  of 
other  varieties  gi'ow  from  cuttings,  too,  and 
also  from  layers.  , 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAyilSTORY. 

DEAR  GUNS  AND  OTHER  GUNS. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

SEVERy\L  of  niy  readers  have  recently 
asked  me  to  say  something  concerning 
sporting  guns,  their  make,  construction, 
price,  and  so  forth.  This  matter  should  have 
been  submitted  to  abler  hands  than  mine,  I 
think;  all  the  same,  I will  do  my  best.  Now, 
there  are  shooters  and  shooters,  just  as  there 
are  guns  and  guns.  Some  men  admire  and 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  a well-made  gun, 
others  merely  look  on  it  as  an  implement 
capable  of  inflicting  death  at  a distance.  Noth- 
ing but  the  very  best  will  satisfy  the  first- 
named;  anything  that  will  fire  a cartridge  does 
for  the  others.  Let  us  first  look  into  the  con- 
struction of  a best  quality  or  first-grade  Lon- 
don gun,  and  see  what  there  is  to  learn  about 
it.  Few  men  save  those  “in  the  know”  are 
aware  of  the  initial  cost  of  such  a gun.  The 
gunmaker,  when  booking  an  order  for  a best 
gun,  has  to  procure  the  “ makings  ” or  ma- 
terials of  the  weapon.  These  details  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  “ parts,”  and  cost,_  for  a 
first-grading  sporting  gun,  just  over  £32  in 
the  rough.  Journals  and  trade  catalogues, 
price  lists,  etc.,  published  in  the  trade,  show 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  these  parts 
to  the  very  penny.  My  readers  can,  therefore, 
easily  verify  my  statement.  If  they  do  this, 
and  find  me  even  approximately  correct,  and 
if  among  them  are  those  who  contend  that  you 
can  get  the  very  best  gun  on  the  market  for 
£35  or  £40,  I would  ask  them  to  kindly  show 
how  they  do  this  when  the  actual  materials 
of  the  best  gun  on  the  market  cost  over  thirty 
guineas  in  the  rough?  As  against  all  this, 
some  argue — why  buy  a best  gun;  will  not  a 
cheapen  one  do  just  as  well?  They  are  easily 
atiswered.  Yes,  a cheaper  or  even  a cheap 
gun  will  do  as  well,  and  certainly  shoot  as 
well,  if  not  subjected  to  too  much  work.  But 
while  the  best  gun  will  fire  thousands  of  shots 
without  showing  signs  of  distress  (every  shot 
developing  a pressure  of  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch),  the  cheaper  weapon,  long  before 
it  has  fired  anything  like  that  number,  will  be 
shaken  to  pieces!  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  then,  the  price  you  are  called  upon 
to  pay  for  a first-grade  gun  is  not  unreason- 
able; for  after  the  “parts”  (barrels,  locks, 
stock  action  and  fittings)  are  got  together, 
they  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  different  highly- 
skilled  workmen,  like  the  barrel  borer,  the  lock 
filer,  the  action  filer,  the  stocker,  and  fitter, 
then  proved  at  the  proof  house,  finished  off 
and  regulated  for  pattern  and  penetration. 
All  these  requirements  add,  at  least,  another 
£15  on  to  the  £32,  or  sorr"'  £47,  more  or  less, 
fox  the  make  of  the  gun;  and  if,  when  this  is 
done,  men  like  Boss,  Lancaster,  Woodward,  or 
others,  charge  £65  to  £70  for  their  best  guns, 
can  that  price  be  called  excessive?  Holland 
and  Holland  would  ask  £75  for  their  best  gun, 
Atkin  about  the  same,  while  Purdey,  who,  in- 
deed, seldoms  books  an  order  from  folks  other 
than  titled  persons  and  the  nobility,  has  always 
asked  and  got  eighty  guineas  for  his  best  gun, 
and  made  a compliment  of  even  building  it  for 
you  at  all!  So  much,  then,  for  the  best  Lon- 
don gun.  Cheaper  weapons,  either  of  London 
or  Birmingham  origin,  are  quite  good  for  the 
money.  A gamekeeper,  indeed,  will,  perhaps, 
show  you  a £10  gun  he  has  had  and  used  for 
some  twelve  years  or  more,  sound  as  the  day 
he  got  it.  Yes,  but  the  keeper  may  never  in 
all  that  time  have  fired  more  than  a few  shots 
a week  out  of  it;  a box  of  a hundred  cartridges 
would  last  him  a season  likely.  Now,  the  user 
of  a best  gun  at  a fashionable  shoot  like  Lord 
Ashburton’s  in  Hampshire  might  fire  some 
‘ four  or  five  hundred  shots  before  luiicJi,  a pro- 
, cess  that  would  render  the  keeper’s  gun  only 
fit  for  the  scrap  heap  before  the  morning’s 
shooting  was  through.  (Note. — I want  to  say 
here  that  my  figures  are  based  on  pre-war 
prices  of  the  trade;  add  about  eighty  per  cent. 
• and  you  will  get  at  the  present  tariff). 

(To  be  concluded). 
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The  question  of  vermin  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Ireland  is  the  question  of  the  moment 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Fanners  complain  of  the  ravages  of 
rats,  poultry  rearers  do  the  same,  and,  in  short, 
every  dweller  in  the  country  has  some  com- 
plaint to  make.  Foxes  have  increased  greatly, 
and,  although  we  do  not  like  to  apply  the  term 
vermin  to  such  a sport-giving  animal  as  Rey- 
nard, all  the  same  he  is  doing  great  harm 
among  game,  poultry  and  young  live  stock. 
A solitary  fox  outside  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions of  any  local  pack  of  hounds  can  do  just 
as  he  likes.  The  neighbours,  while  deploring 
his  depredations,  are  “ sports  ” to  the  back- 
bone, and  hesitate  to  destroy  him;  and  so  he 
goes  on  his  way  rejoicing,  his  diet  being  varied 
and  extensive,  ranging  as  it  does  from  young 
lambs,  game,  poultry  and  other  things.  So 
much  for  the  fox,  anyway. 

Hawks,  stoats,  owls,  crows,  jackdaws,  jays 
and  magpies  represent  the  rest  of  the  marau- 
ders. Now,  the  kestrel  hawk  and  all  the  owls 
are  practically  harmless.  The  kestrel  lives 
chiefly  on  small  birds,  mice,  frogs,  and  certain 
beetles;  he  rarely  attacks  game,  unless  driven 
by  hunger  and  the  scarcity  of  other  food;  but 
his  cousin,  the  sparrow  hawk,  is  a most  de- 
structive bird,  and  does  immense  harm  among 
game  of  all  sorts;  he  also  pays  frequent  visits 
to  farmyards  and  poultry  runs.  Magpies  are 
the  worst  offenders  of  the  lot,  and  occasion 
more  loss  to  the  game  preserver  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  vermin  put  together,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  carrion  crow.  All  last 
summer,  jackdaws  (usually  thought  harmless) 
took  to  the  fields,  and  had  a high  old  time  of 
it  among  the  eggs  of  game  birds  and  very 
young  chicks.  The  stoat,  commonly  called  a 
weasel  in  Ireland,  also  does  his  bit,  but,  un- 
like the  rest,  he  additionally  offends  by  kill- 
ing, just  for  the  love  of  killing,  far  more  than 
his  needs  call  for. 


This  is  by  no  means  an  overstated  picture 
of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country;  and  the 
remedy  is  not  apparent,  or  staring  us  in  the 
face.  Most  of  the  creatures  just  named  are 
not  to  be  caught  by  any  amateur.  _ Very  far 
from  it.  A head  keeper  who  is  an  indifferent 
shot,  second-rate  rearer,  a careless  spotter  of 
poachers,  is,  all  the  same,  worth  his  weight 
in  gold  if  he  is  a good  vermin  trapper.  Any 
game  preserver  will  tell  you  that.  At  the 
present  juncture,  there  are  few  head  keepers 
back  in  their  jobs,  whether  good  hands  at  ver- 
min or  not.  Many  are  demobilized  and  look- 
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ing  for  jobs;  many  find  their  old  jobs  given 
to  others,  their  employers  being  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  tlieni.  Some,  too,  have  acquired  new 
tastes  and  desires,  and  do  not  wish  to  go  back 
to  gamekeeping,  for  the  war  has  brought 
about  innumerable  Innovations,  and  opened  up 
innumerable  new  avenues  of  employment.  Un- 
der-keepers, watchers  and  caretakers  doing 
temporary  duty  as  gamekeepers  are  no  more 
competent  to  deal  with  the  vermin  in  their 
respective  “ beats  ” than  the  local  solicitor  or 
grocer  would  be.  Bhc  earrion  crow  and  the 
magpie  laugh  to  scorn  (in  their  own  way)  the 
setting  of  traps  or  laying  of  poison  by  ’pren- 
tice hands  or  inexperienced  operators.  In- 
deed, the  laying  of  poison  out  in  the  fields  or 
woods  by  anyone  but  a most  careful  and  ex- 
perienced man  should  be  made  an  offence  at 
law.  For  if  a keeper  has  to  pay  a licence  for 
his  gun  because  it  is  a deadly  weapon,  what 
about  the  deadly  effects  of  the  strychnine  he 
spreads  abroad  to  the  danger  of  the  dogs  or 
other  animals  and  poultry  of  the  neighbours? 
A trained  and  licenced  “poisoner”  in  each 
district  might  sound  strange;  but  sound  is  one 


thing,  general  effect  another. 

However,  taking  a broad  view  of  the  entire 
matter,  we  find  Ireland  to-day  simply  over- 
run with  winged  and  furred  vermin.  Magpies 
are  the  most  destructive  and  the  most  cun- 
ning. Crows  come  next  (carrion  or_  scald 
crows,  not  rooks),  and  then  the  rest  in  any 
order  you  like.  The  whole  question  is  one 
that  everybody  is  crying  out  about,  and  the 
coming  breeding  season  cannot  be  a success- 
ful one  unless  prompt  steps  are  taken  to 
remedy  matters. 

If  “Annoyed”  would  only  let  well  alone, 
he  would  be  easier  in  his  mind.  His  gun 
shoots  well  at  ganie  and  fowl,  and  gives  him 
complete  satisfaction  in  these  respects;  but  he 
tells  us  when  he  “plates”  it,  or  fires  a few 
rounds  at  a target,  he  gets  most  unsatisfactory 
patterns  and  penetration.  “Annoyed”  ap- 
parently overlooks  the  fact  that  all  patterns 
are  based  on  averages,  and  the  gun-maker  is 
best  fitted  to  deal  with  such  a matter.  The 
fact  that  his  gun  shoots  well  at  all  reason- 
able ranges  at  game  and  other  fowl  should 
show  “ Annoyed  ” that  his  gun  is  ■practically 
right;  and,  that  being  so,  we  advise  him  not 
to  worry  himself  about  theoretical  standards. 

To  “ Rodster  ” we  would  say,  if  he  must  go 
fishing  thus  early  in  the  season,  the  minnow 
or  worm  are  his  surest  baits;  but  we  do  not 
approve  of  such  baits  for  trout.  The  trout  is 
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Tractoi*  Disc  Harrows 


The  most  efficient  Implement  known  for 
producing  the  best  seed-bed  on  any  soil 


DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 

Ashenhurst,  Williams  & Co.,  Ltd. 

IS/ IS  Talbot  Place,  Dublin 
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SHEEP  AND  LAMB 


‘‘INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers : 

J.  Rands  & Jeckell 

Ipswich 

Rick  Cloth,  Stack  sheet 
AND  Waterproof  Cover 
Manufacturers  to  H.M.  the  King. 
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SHEEP 


THRIVE  BEST  IN  WINTER 

IF  DIPPED  IN 

HIGHLAND 
SHEEP  DIP 

UNRIVALLED  FOR  WET  CLIMATES 
BEST  . . 

SAFEST 
CHEAPEST 

Sole  Makers 

Alex.Robertson 

& Sons 

Argyle  Chemical  Works 

OBAN 


WATER  FINDING. 

Are  you  desirous  of  locating  water  on 
your  land  or  property?  If  so,  write 

JOSE  PM  DON  AG  MY. 

(First  Honoursman,  Medallist  & Prizeman 
City  and  Ouilds  of  London  Institute), 

9 PL.ACE.  DERRY. 
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use:  ATr  A 


SPECIALITIES  NOT  SIDE-LINES 


WATER- 

PROOFS 

from 


Ask  for  Patterns 
No  A8. 


SATISFACTION 
OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED 


FARMERS’ 


BREECHES,  SUITS, 


^oioFS,  LEGGINGS. 


SEND  FOR  PATTERNS  AND  PARTICULARS. 


YOjJR  ORDER 
IS  THE  ONE 
WE  WANT. 


BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 


Dept.  34,  29  Great  Titchfield  Street, 
OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l. 
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The  New 
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Adjustable 

Tra.ctor 


PLOUGH  __  Tractor 

The  Oliver  No.  7 is  a labour  saver — the 
tractor  driver  can  manage  the  plough  with 
ease.  It  is  light  in  draft.  Bottoms  are  inter- 
changeable to  suit  varying  conditions.  Spare 
parts  can  be  supplied  promptly.  Read  what 
a user  of  wide  experience  says  : — 

'' For  two  years  I have  been  a constant  user  of  the 
Oliver  No.  7 Plough  with  a Fordson  Tractor. 
During  that  time  I have  ploughed  all  hinds  of 
soil  and  never  had  a break— the  material 
is  of  the  best.  A special  feature  of  the 
Oliver  Plough  is  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
regulate  depth  from  the  tractor  seat 
when  travelling,  and  for  opening 
out  lands  and  finished  furrows.  The 
self-lift  is  sure  and  quick  and  only  re- 
quires a very  small  headland.  These 
arc  advantages  it  possesses  over  a good 
many  tractor  ploughs.” 

CHAS.  H.  SCOTT, 

Market  Rasen. 

We  have  many  similar  testimonials  from 
enthusiastic  users  of  the  Oliver  No.  7. 

d Apply  for  full  particulars  to  the  nearest  dealer,  or  to 

THE  NEW  TRAFFORD  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Ltd. 
65  Conduit  Street.  London,  W.l. 


Godholds 


rilHE  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOE  FARMERS  (New 
J.  Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infer- 
mation,  including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd,,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Bt.,  Dublin, 


Breeders  who  can  supply  reliable  animals,  and 
who  desire  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-class 
stocks  throughout  the  year,  should  avail  of  the  pre- 
paid advertisement  section  of  THE  FAEMEES’ 
Gazette.  It  win  keep  them  in  touch  with  all  in- 
quiries, and  in  reach  of  all  current  business.  Apply 
for  forms  to  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  Office,  Dublin. 
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the  gamcst  little  fish  that  swims,  and  should 
not  be  done  to  dcatli  by  any  such  means.  Tlie 
artificial  ily  is  the  correct  lure  for  tlie  trout, 
little  or  big,  and  nothing  else  should  be  used, 
or  is  used,  on  any  well-preserved  waters.  In 
a few  weeks’  time,  when  the  water  clears  a 
bit,  “ Rodster  ” may  gird  up  his  loins  and  see 
what  he  can  do.  Our  own  cast  for  early 
season’s  work  is  an  unvarying  one,  and  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  blackliackle,  and  hare’s 
ear  and  a March  brown.  If  we  cannot  kill 
with  this,  we  know  of  notliing  tliat  will  go  one 
better. 


Re  plague  of  starlings.  If  the  birds  can  be 
kept  on  the  move  till  nightfall,  they  cannot 
then  perch  or  settle,  and  must  seek  other  quar- 
ters. Try  shooting  again,  commencing  with 
arrival  of  first  flock,  and  keeping  it  up  till 
after  dusk.  Failing  this,  smear  sulphur  thickly 
on  brown  paper,  and  burn  under  the  roosting 
places.  The  fumes  will  not  harm  the  bushes, 
and,  if  properly  carried  out,  will  disperse  the 
starlings. 


SOCIETIES. 


NORTH=WEST  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North-West  of 
Ireland  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  Lon- 
donderry on  Wednesday,  7th  inst.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Rankin,  J.P.,  presided,  and  there  was  a 
large  and  representative  attendance  of  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  course  of  the  annual  report,  read  by 
Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  Secretary,  it  was  stated  that 
the  year’s  work  of  the  Society  was  very  satis- 
factory. The  spring  show  and  sale  of  pure- 
bred bulls,  heifers  and  boars  was  a great  suc- 
cess, both  in  regard  to  entries  and  the  prices 
realised  at  the  sales.  The  summer  show  in 
July  was  favoured  with  very  good  weather, 
and  entries  were  fairly  well  up  to  the  average. 
Butter-making,  poultry  plucking  and  trussing 
competitions  were  again  introduced;  the 
pigeon  classification  was  greatly  increased;  the 
dog  section  was  revived,  and  the  educational 
exhibit  arranged  by  the  Department  proved  a 
great  attraction.  The  competitions  in  horse- 
jumping, etc.,  on  the  second  afternoon,  drew  a 
bumper  gate.  The  report  also  expressed  the 
Society’s  thanks  to  Dr.  Rankin,  J.P.  (Chair- 
man), Mr.  A.  J.  Irwin,  B.A.  (Vice-Chairman), 
Mr  W.  M.  Irons  (Hon.  Treas.),  and  various 
other  officials,  for  their  services  during  the 
year.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  the 
Society  to  have  a credit  balance  of  £321  8s.  8d. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the 
Chairman  spoke  at  length  on  the  future  of 
agriculture.  He  thought  there  was  only  one 
way  of  levelling  up  the  conditions  of  life,  and 
that  was  to  increase  the  means  of  improving 
them — -in  other  words,  increased  production. 
Farmers  generally  could  not  suffer  personal 
hardship  on  account  of  scarcity  or  high  prices, 
because  they  could  produce  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  on  the  farm,  but  it  was  in  their 
own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
that  they  should  respond  to  the  cry  of  in- 
creased production.  There  was  a world  short- 
age of  almost  everything,  and  for  years  this 
shortage,  notwithstanding  their  best  efforts, 
would  continue.  Unfortunately,  the  doctrine 
of  less  work,  more  employment,  was  at  present 

■n  aa  ua  na  aa  aa  ogb  na  am  aa  mm  an  aa  ish  aa  aa 

To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers. 

Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OVR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT,  DUBLIN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS. 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

’Phone— Dublin  1943.  Wires,"".Makbar. 


being  preached,  and  not  without  effect.  In  the 
light  of  their  esiicric'iiee  of  different  indnsti'ies 
during  the  past  few  months  they  were  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  shorter  hours  meant  less 
production,  and  he  feared  they  were  likely  to 
1)C  faced  in  the  near  future,  if  matters  did  not 
mend,  with  economic  ruin.  It  would  seem  the 
Government  was  determined  that  the  farmer 
should  have  a feeling  of  security,  and  intend 
to  fix  minimum  prices  for  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  based  on  the  cost  of  production,  and 
variable  from  year  to  year,  and  also  promise 
that  there  should  be  at  least  four  years’  notice 
of  the  termination  of  the  guarantee.  This 
would  secure  farmers  against  serious  loss,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  them  to  find  an  actual 
profit  from  the  play  of  the  market.  As  regards 
the  question  of  compulsion,  he  thought  dis- 
cretionary power  should  be  vested  in  the  in- 
dividual farmer,  more  especially  as  he  knew  he 
could  not  lose  with  the  minimum  guarantee. 
The  question  of  grass  or  tillage  should  be  con- 
sidered mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  local 
conditions.  It  would  be  disastrous  in  given 
cases  if  the  good  sense  of  a generation  of  far- 
mers should  be  challenged  by  Government 
orders  issued  by  someone  in  an  office  who 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  local  conditions. 
Continuing,  the  speaker  said  he  had  every  con- 
fidence that  dairying  would  more  than  regain 
its  wonted  reputation  when  the  prices  for  other 
commodities  raised  on  the  farm  came  to  a more 
normal  level.  As  a dairying  country  they  held 
a very  high  position  in  the  past,  and  with  a 
little  more  attention  they  could  do  still  better. 
Milk-recording  should  be  generally  adopted  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  weed  out  cows  that  were 
not  paying  their  way,  and  only  the  best  bred 
kept,  having  regard  at  the  same  time  to  the 
lineage  of  the  sire  to  which  they  were  mated. 
It  would  never  do,  however,  to  pursue  the 
policy  of  an  increased  milk  supply,  regardless 
of  the  store  cattle  trade,  which  was  one  of 
Ireland’s  most  valuable  assets.  The  quality  of 
Irish  store  cattle  and  live  stock  generally  had 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  and  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a tragedy  to  do  anything 
which  might  be  calculated  to  put  them  back 
a quarter  of  a century  by  concentrating  gener- 
ally on  a purely  milk  breed,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  were  suitable  for  producing 
good  stores.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  said 
that  the  politicians  had  promised  them  great 
things,  and  they  hoped  their  love  might  be 
lasting,  but  it  was  difficult  to  forget  the  long 
years  of  indifference  and  neglect.  Their  coun- 
try had  been  build  up  chiefly  by  individual 
effort,  left  with  as  much  freedom  as  possible, 
and  it  was  to  this  individual  effort  and  national 
spirit  they  must  look  in  the  future  for  the  re- 
construction and  revival  which,  he  felt  certain, 
will  eventually  come. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  D.L.,  seconded  the  report, 
which  was  supported  by  various  other 
speakers  and  ultimately  adopted. 

The  patrons  and  vice-presidents  were  re- 
elected. Mr.  Frank  Gilliland,  M.A.,  was 
elected  a vice-president.  The  Managing  Com- 
mittee was  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Harry  Woods,  Mr.  James  Weir,  Mr.  John 
M'Laughlin  (Lettershandoney),  and  Mr.  Frank 
Gilliland.  The  honorary  officials  were  re- 
elected, as  also  were  Dr.  Rankin  (Chairman), 
and  Mr.  Irwin  (Vice-Chairman). 


That  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  of  limited 
capacity  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  feeding  should  be  frequent.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  the  food  should  be 
given  in  a prepared  and  concentrated  state. 
Second  only  in  importance  to  the  food  is  the 
water.  Horses  thrive  best  and  are  more  uni- 
form in  health  when  they  have  access  to 
running  streams. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 
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THE  COMING  SHOW  SEASON. 

EXTENSIVE  PROGRAMME  FOR  R.D.S. 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

1 1 if  extensive  lines  upon  v/hich  the  Royal 

I Dublin  Society  intend  to  organise  the 

* Agricultural  Show,  to  be  held  at  Ball’s 
Bridge  in  May,  were  indicated  at  a meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  on  Thursday, 
8th  inst. 

In  considering  the  prize  list  it  was  decided 
again  to  offer  the  same  list  of  valuable  j)rizes 
for  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  Hereford 
cattle  as  at  last  year’s  show.  Representations 
were  made  by  the  Irish  Kerry  Cattle  Society 
that  this,  the  native  breed  of  cattle,  should  be 
better  encouraged,  which  resulted  in  the  Com- 
mittee deciding  to  increase  the  classes  and  also 
the  prizes.  The  classes  for  British-Friesian 
cattle,  which  were  introduced  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  were  again  renewed,  and  promises 
of  support  in  this  direction  were  read  from  the 
British-Friesian  Society.  It  was  also  resolved 
to  include  milk  yield  and  butter-fat  test  classes 
to  encourage  better  milk  production. 

In  the  sheep  section  it  was  decided  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  breeders,  and  offer  the  prizes 
for  pens  of  single  animals  for  ewes  and  ewe 
lambs,  instead  of  pens  of  three  as_  heretofore, 
it  being  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  is  in  this 
country,  at  the  period  of  the  year,  to  provide 
pens  of  three  for  competition.  The  classes  for 
Large  White  York  pigs  were  again  included, 
but  the  value  of  the  prizes  considerably  en- 
hanced. 

The  working  dairy  is  to  be  continued  on  a 
more. important  scale  with  butter-rnaking  com- 
petitions, and  also  improved  classification  for 
cheese  and  butter.  Goats  and  rabbits  are  to 
be  extensively  catered  for,  and,  in  the  case  of 
goats,  the  milking  qualities  to  be  specially  en- 
couraged. 

The  amateur  judging  competitions,  to  en- 
courage young  men  to  become  proficient  as 
judges,  are  to  be  enlarged,  at  the  request  of 
breed  societies,  and  the  prizes  offered  to  herds- 
men, shepherds,  etc.,  will  be  continued. 

The  Committee  approved  of  the  proposal  to 
endeavour  to  introduce  a section,  at  this  Show, 
of  Irish  village  industries,  to  encourage,  by 
working  exhibits,  village  handicraft. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Society’s  May  Agri- 
cultural Show  was  included  in  the  official  list 
of  shows  (limited  to  six  in  the  United  King- 
dom) at  which  the  principal  agricultural  en- 
gineers will  be  directly  represented,  and  the 
Committee  approved  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  the  large  display  of  implements  and 
machinery,  and  the  encouragement  to  be  given 
to  the  showing  of  new  implements. 

Horse  jumping  competitions  will  be  held  on 
each  afternoon  of  the  Agricultural  Show,  and 
a Committee  was  also  appointed  to  arrange 
suitable  competitions  for  trade  turnouts  and 
hackney  cars  and  cabs. 

The  Committee  approved  of  the  proposal  to 
have,  on  the  Society’s  premises  at  Ball’s 
Bridge,  from  the  ist  October  next  to_  the  31st 
January,  1921,  an  egg-laying  competition,  with 
valuable  prizes,  and,  associated  with  this,  to 
have  during  the  period  a series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  the  breeding  and  keeping 
of  utility  poultry,  one  of  the  country’s  greatest 
industries. 

A number  of  other  features  were  also  dealt 
with,  including  the  introduction  of  horse- 
shoeing competitions,  and  auction  sales  of 
cows  and  heifers  during  the  May  Agricultural 
Show.  The  total  amount  of  cash  prizes  to  be 
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TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties  2/-,  2/6  and 
3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop  Giant  and 
Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz;  Forest  Trees  and 
Hedging  Plants  in  grand  stuff;  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  both  flowering  and  evergreen.  Prices 
for  these  and  other  plants  not  included  in  this  list 
on  demand.  Terms  Cash  with  Order,  Packing 
Extra. 

R.  BLARELY  & SONS,  Nurserymen, 
HILLOONEY.  ARMAGH. 
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A well-known  farmer  wrote  : “ An  important  point  is  that  when 
not  at  work  it— unlike  its  four  - legged  flesh  - and  - blood 
contemporary— requires  neither  food  nor  attention.” 


Horses  work  only  part  of  the  24  hours, 
though  their  expense  continues  over 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  Austin  Farm  Tractor  works  when- 
ever you  want  it  to  work — day  and 
night  if  need  be — but  its  cost  stops 
when  its  work  stops. 


Because  it  will  do  everything  horses 
can  do— at  a first  cost  not  much  in 
excess  of  that  of  a pair  of  good  animals 
— it  is  obviously  a move  in  the  right 
direction  to  substitute  the  Austin  for 
the  horse.  The  inevitable  result  is  more 
work,  in  less  time,  at  greater  profit. 


THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.,  LTD.,  Head  Office,  NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM 

Also  at  LONDON,  MANCHESTER.  PARIS  and  BRUSSELS 
Irish  Agents:  HARRY  FERGUSON,  LTD,  May  Street,  Belfast,  and  Duhe  Street.  Dublin 
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Nerve  s Stomsich  Trouble 


Severe  Indigestion,  Neuritis,  and  Neuralgia  Cured 
by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets. 


The  power  of  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets  to  nourish  the  nerves  and 
iniild  up  the  vital  force  of  the  system  is  the  explanation  of  the 
following  remarkable  cure:— 

Mrs  Williams,  Alwyn  Cottage,  Whitby,  near  Chester,  says: 
“ After  an  attack  of  pleurisy  about  three  years  ago,  I was  left 
very  weak  and  I cannot  describe  how  nervous  and  restless  I felt. 
Sometimes  I could  not  keep  still  for  nerves,  and,  worse  than  all, 
I could  not  sleep  at  nights.  This,  of  course,  made  me  weaker  than 
ever.  I had  little  desire  for  food,  and  when  I did  eat,  pain  was 
sure  to  follow  in  my  back  and  over  the  kidneys.  I suffered  also 
with  flatulence,  and  a nasty  sick  feeling,  and  the  headaches  I 
endured  were  awful.  They  were  like  neuralgia.  In  my  left  arm, 
too,  there  was  a dull,  gnawing  pain,  which  became  sharp  if  I 
raised  my  arm  suddenly,  and  was  followed  by  a burning  seneatitm. 
I believe  it  was  neuritis.  The  indigestion  had  become  so  bad  by 
this  time  that  I was  told  my  stomach  was  ulcerated.  I had 
medical  advice,  and  kept  trying  one  thing  and  another,  but  with- 
out any  benefit,  till  at  last  I got  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets.  Then 
relief  came.  I began  to  sleep  at  night,  and  the  pain  and 
indigestion  lessened.  I grew  stronger  daily,  till  in  quite  a short 
time  I felt  as  well  as  before  my  illness.” 


Mrs.WiHisms 


Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES: 

Is.  3d*  and  3Sa 
(The  3s.  sUc  being 
the  more  economi- 
cal). Sold  by 
Chemists  in  all 
parts  of  the  World. 
Ask  for  Dr.Cassell’s 
Tablets  and  refuse 
substitutes. 


Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  arc  the  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Sleeplessness  Wasting  Diseases 


Nerve  Paralysis 

Neuritis. 

Neurasthenia 


Anaemia 
Kidney  Trouble 
Indigestion 


Palpitation 
Vital  Exhaustion 
Nervous  Debility 


Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Criticai  Periods  of  Life. 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

as  to  the  suitability 
of  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  in  your 
own  case  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell’s  Co.,  Ltd., 
Chester  R o ad, 
Manchester,  Eng. 
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BROOKS 

TH0M4S  CO.  Limited 


Cement— “Red  Lion”  Brand. 
Seasoned  Timber. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists. 

Slates.  Joinery. 

Fire  Clay  Goods. 

Window  Glass. 
Ironmongery. 

Plumbing  Materials. 

Sheet  Lead. 

Sanitary  Goods. 

Cooking  Ranges. 

Paints  and  Oils. 

Paper  Hangings. 

Gas  Fittings. 

Electric  Light  Fittings. 


Builders’  Providers. 
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offered  will  be  £2,000,  tiiid,  in  a-ddition,  theic 
will  be  a large  number  of  valuable  champion 
cups  and  special  prizes.  It  was  resolved  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  Fanners 
Union  suitable  accommodation  at  Ball  s Bridge 
during  the  period  of  the  Agricultural  Show,  as 
a meeting  place  for  members  of  the  Union. 


HORSE  SHOW  COMMITTEE. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  the  following  have  been  appointed 
additional  members  of  that  Committee  for 
Horse  Show  purposes: — North  Ludlow 

Beamish,  Thomas  B.  Donnelly,  Lord  Farn- 
ham.  Major  M.  C.  Hamilton,  the  Marquis  of 
Headfort,  Percy  La  Touche,  James  J.  Maher, 
Captain  W.  Lenox  Naper,  Major  C.  K. 
O’Hara,  J.  Porter-Porter,  Major  A.  W.  M. 
Richards,  Walter  J.  Walsh,  A.  A.  Watt, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  J.  Blacker,  Captain  Sir 
Basil  Brooke,  Bart.;  Major  E.  M.  Conolly, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Coote  Hely  Hutchinson, 
Captain  H.  Napier  Magill,  Captain  Evelyn 
Shirley,  Major  R.  H.  Stubber. 

A recommendation  of  the  Committee  relat- 
ing to  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the  coming  show 
was  taken  as  notice  of  motion  for  the  next 
meeting.  

THE  ROYAL  ULSTER  SHOW. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  Friday,  9th 
inst.,  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agri- 
cultural Society,  a recommendation  of  the 
Horse  Section  of  the  Show  Committee  that 
the  height  of  made  polo  ponies  and  of  those 
likely  to  make  polo  ponies  exhibited  at  the 
coming  show  be  altered  to  15  hands  or  under, 
was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Crawford  proposed,  and 
it  was  decided,  to  award  a bronze  medal  of 
merit  to  the  herd  in  charge  of  the  animal  win- 
ning a champion  cup  in  the  cattle  classes  at 
the  agricultural  show. 

The  Works  and  Finance  Joint  Committee’s 
report,  proposed  by  Mr.  Dickson,  dealt  with 
contemplated  extensive  improvements  in  the 
Society’s  premises  and  in  regard  to  the  re- 
erection of  the  grand  stand  destroyed  by  fire. 
Mr.  Cameron  brought  up  the  question  of  pro- 
viding suitable  accommodation  for  men  re- 
maining in  the  showyard  overnight  in  charge 
of  stock  at  the  coming  show  and  sale,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
vision of  comfortable  quarters. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  the  following 
gentlemen  had  agreed  to  act  as  judges  at  the 
agricultural  show  to  be  held  on  May  26  and 
two  following  dates: — Shorthorns — Mr.  A.  W. 
Law,  Whiterow,  Forres,  N.B.  Aberdeen- 
Angus — Mr.  Humphrey  Bland,  Blandsfort, 
Abbeyleix.  Galloways  and  Ayrshires — Mr. 
John  Frazer,  Barmark,  Corsock  by  Dalbeattie. 
British-Friesian  and  Dairy  Cattle — Mr.  Robert 
Wallace,  Knebworth,  Herts.  Jerseys — Mr.  W. 
G.  M.  Townley,  Hard  Cragg,  Grange-over- 
Sands.  Kerries  and  Dexters — Mr.  R.  Tait 
Robertson,  The  Hutch,  Malahide.  Clydesdales 
and  Draught  Horses  in  Gear — Mr.  John  P. 
Sleigh,  St.  John’s  Wells,  Fyvie,  N.B.  Breeding 
and  Young  Stock — Mr.  William  M'Mullen, 
Tallyho  Lodge,  Sligo.  Hunters  and  Riding 
Horses — Mr.  B.  M.  Slocock,  Carlow.  Polo 
Ponies — Messrs.  William  M'Mullen  and  B.  M. 
Slocock.  Harness  Horses — Mr.  Alex.  Morton, 
jun.,  Gowan  Bank,  Darvel,  N.B.  Border- 
Leicester  Sheep — Mr.  Matthew  Templeton, 
Sandyknowe,  Kelso.  Suffolk  Sheep — Mr.  G. 
Bertram  Shields,  Dolphingstone,  Tranent, 
N.B.  Blackfaced  Sheep — Mr.  William  Mit- 
chell, Hazelside,  Douglas,  N.B.  Large  White 
Ulster  Pigs — Mr.  W.  R.  Nelson,  Ardlauragh, 
Glenavy.  Poultry — Messrs.  C.  Sneddon,  Kirk- 
ham,  Lancashire,  and  J.  F.  Entwistle,  Wake- 
field. Rabbits  and  Cavies — Mr.  J.  F.  En- 
twistle. 

A number  of  new  members  were  elected, 
and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
fixed  for  Wednesday,  i8th  February,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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THE  SPRING  SHOWS. 

Wc  have  received  a copy  of  the  list  of  prizes 
offered  by  the  Munster  Agricultural  Society 
for  their  Spring  Show  and  Sale,  to  be  held  at 
Cork  Park  on  Thursday,  26th  Feb.  Eighteen 
classes  are  provided  for  in  the  cattle  section 
for  bulls  of  the  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford  and  British-Friesian  breeds,  ajid  the 
value  of  first  prizes  ranges  up  to  £10.  Several 
special  cash  prizes  are  also  offered,  and  there 
are  two  valuable  challenge  cups  to  be  won. 

In  addition  to  bulls,  the  show  will  include 
three  classes  for  Large  White  Yorkshire  P'gs, 
for  which  good  money  prizes  are  also  offered. 
As  in  former  years,  the  fixture  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  selection  of  premium  bulls  and  boars. 
Entries  should  be  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Byrne,  21  Cook  Street,  Cork,  by  31st  January, 
and  copies  of  the  prize  list,  which  gives  full 
particulars,  can  be  had  from  the  same  address. 

The  Ulster  Spring  Show  is  due  the  second 
week  in  March,  and  for  this  the  prize  list  has 
also  now  been  issued.  The  cattle  classes  here 
are  confined  to  the  Shorthorn  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breeds,  but  both  bulls  and  heifers  may 
be  entered.  There  are  seven  classes  for  Short- 
horn bulls,  three  classes  for  Shorthorn  heifers, 
two  classes  for  Dairy  bulls,  and  four  classes 
for  Dairy  heifers,  while  of  the  three  Aberdeen- 
Angus  classes  two  are  for  bulls  and  one  for 
heifers.  The  prizes  vary  in  value  for  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  as  much  as  £15  being  offered 
as  a first  prize  in  the  Shorthorn  bull  calf 
classes,  while  in  the  same  classes  a champion 
prize  of  £20  for  the  best  bull  is  offered  by 
the  Mid-Ulster  Breeders’  Association.  Thpe 
are  just  two  classes  for  pigs,  both  these  being 
for  boars  of  the  Large  White  Ulster  breed. 
Premium  awards  will  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment inspectors  for  bulls  and  boars.  Entries 
for  all  classes  close  on  Monday,  2nd  February, 
with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Kenneth  MacRae, 
Balmoral,  Belfast.  The  follovving  gentlemen 
have  been  appointed  to  act  as  judges: — Short- 
horn and  Dairy  bulls  and  heifers — Mr.  John  L. 
Reid,  Cromley  Bank,  Elton,  N.B.,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  P.  Norris,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottingham. 
Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  and  heifers — Mr.  James 
Cameron,  Glasgow.  Large  White  Ulster  boars 
— Mr.  W.  R.  Nelson,  Ardlauragh,  Glenavy. 

Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  coming 
show  and  sale  of  pure-bred  bulls  at  Balls- 
bridge,  for  which  the  Schedule  has  already 
been  issued  to  all  exhibitors  at  last  year  s 
show.  The  list  of  prizes  is  a very  handsome 
one  for  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls,  which,  together  with  the  cups  and 
special  prizes,  exceeds  £1,000  in  value.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  that  the  entry  fees  are 
on  a most  popular  scale  of  los.  to  members 
of  the  Society,  and  20s.  to  non-members.  From 
the  experience  of  last  year’s  March  sale,  when 
the  average  of  the  auction  sales  exceeded  any 
previous  year  and  record  prices  were  obtained, 
we  predict  an  even  more  satisfactory  result  on 
the  present  occasion.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  award,  at  this  show,  their  premiums  for 
selected  bulls.  Readers  are  reminded  that  en- 
tries finally  close  on  Monday,  January  26th. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 


INCOME  TAX 

O EPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

^ Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  o«  Farmers*  Union, 

M A Y E>  E N Sc  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
IDAIVIE:  ST.,  DUBLIN- 


■ ■ |Ef  I can  supply  best  fresh 

burnt  lime  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes  in  city ‘or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  MA.NLON, 

LIME  WORKS.  CLONDALKIN.  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones — Clondalkin  2.  • ■ Dublin  55y. 


NEW  ROSS  Fair,  V<t.  Wexiord,  13th  .Ian.,  H^20.  An 
exceptionally  email  tail-  of  store  cattle  of  the  Bliori- 
lioni  tyi>e.  Jleinand  wae  (Oitirely  local,  hut  any 
cattle  with  condiUon  n^alised  (food  prices.  A lair 
number  of  stall-fed  cattle  on  olfer.  and  trade  good 
at  full  control  rates.  An  average  show  ol  epringers 
and  milch  cows,  mostly  of  second  class  quality,  met 
a slow  demand.  The  small  sniiply  of  sheep  on  offer 
were  in  good  reiinest.  A large  fair  of  young  piB* 
sold  well  at  higher  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos., 

10s.  to  £4  6e.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class, 

£8  to  £12;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class.  £17  to  £22  (l.w.  av,, 
76s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  to  £16  106.  (l.w  av., 
728.);  2 to  3 yrs,,  1st  class,  £27  to  £34  (1^.  av.,  77s.); 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £26  (l.w.  av.,  73s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 
to  3 yre.,  1st  class,  £34  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  2nd 
class,  £30  to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  3 yrs  a'ld  over  1st 
class,  £40  to  £44  (l.w.  av.,  80s.  ; 2nd  class  £36  to 
£39  (1  w av.,  77s.) ; cows  and  ljulls,  2nd  class.  £34  to 
£io  (l.w.  av’..  74s!j;  Srd  class,  £24  ^ ^30  (l.w  av 
69s  ).  Springers,  cows  and  heiters,  let  class,  ±»oa  to 
£49;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £36.  Milch  cows  (down  calved) 

1st  class,  £33  to  £44;  2nd  class,  £25  to  £34.  bat 
sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  70s.  to  100s.;  2 yrs  and 
over;  Longwools,  100s.  to  130s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10 
wke.,  37s.  to  55s.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  60s. 
to  110&. ; 4 mos.  and  over,  115s.  to  170s. 

BALLINASLOE  Fair,  Co.  Galway,  10th  Jan.,  1920. 
—A  moderate-sized  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  two  and 
a half  and  three  years  old  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn 
type.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  buyers,  and 
from  an  early  hour  all  conditioned  cattle  met  a 
brisk  demand,  while  towards  the  close  prices  showed 
a hardening  tendency.  A complete  clearance  oi  all 
aged  animals  was  almost  effected.  The 
ditioned  stores  were  purchased  by  .Lemster  buyers 
and  the  poorer  sorts  by  home  graziers.  The  sheep 
fair  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Long-woolled  fat  animals, 
met  a good  demand,  a good  clearance  being  effw^d 
at  satisfactory  prices.  Store  F^'.’ 

1 st  class  £9  12s.  6d.  to  £12 ; 2nd  class,  £7  5s.  to  £9 , 

1 to  2 fr’s.:  1st  class,  £17  15s.  to  £22  (l.w  av.,  72s.  6d 
per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £14  10s.  to  £17  5s.  G.w.  av.,  67s. 
6d.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £26 

av.  75s.);  2nd  class,  £21  5s.  to  £26  (1-W.  ay.,  70s.), 

3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £37  to  £41  10s.  U.w.  av., 
77s.  6d.);  2nd  class,  £30  to  £34  15s.  (l.w.  72s.  6d.L 

Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £41  lOs.  to 
£48;  2nd  class,  £29  10s.  to  £40.  Milch  cows  Wown 
calved),  1st  class,  £37  10s.  to  £39  10s.;  2nd  Hass  £28 
to  £36  15S.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  b^ongwwls,  llOs. 
to  130s.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  130s.  to  loos. 

ENNISKILLEN  Fair,  Co,  Fermanagh,  iptb  /an., 
1920  — An  average-sized  fair  of  store  cattle  ol  me 
Shorthorn  type.  There  was  a good  attendance  of 
shippers  and  dealers;  strong  stores  in 
cition  met  a good  trade,  while  there  was  also  an  im 
proved  demand  for  young  cattle.  A good  show  of 
fat  cattle  met  a very  brisk  demand  prices. 

The  small  supply  of  springers  a^d  milch  cows 
offer  realised  high  values.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos^ 
1st  class,  £10  10®.  to  £12  10s.;  2nd  class,  £9  10s.  to 
£11'  3rd  class,  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s.;  1 to  2 Yrs..  1st 
class,  £19  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  65s.  per  cwt ) ; 2nd  class 
£15  to  £19  (l.w.  av.,  64s.) ; 3rd  class,  £12  10s.  to  £13 
10s  (l.w  av.,  62S.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  cl^s,  £26  to  £31 
(I  w.  av.;  68S.);  2nd  class,  £21  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  66s  ) ; 
3rd  class  £15  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  63s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to 
3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £40  to  £45  (l.w.  av  80s  ) ; 2nd  class, 
£29  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  78s.) ; cows  and  b^Us,  2nd  class 
trfc  (1  w £tv.,  76s.);  3rd  cl3-ss,  £28  to  £34 

(1  w av.,  70s.).  ’ Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class, 
£45’ to  £55;  2nd  class,  £33  to  £43  ; ,^^£47° 

£29.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £39  to  £47 
2nd  class,  £30  to  £34;  3rd  class,  £24  to  £27.  Young 
pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  70s.  to  100s, 

TRALEE  Fair.  Co.  Kerry,  9th  Jan.,  1920.— A 
medium-sized  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  second  and 
third  class  horned  cattle.  There  was  a good  atten- 
dance of  buyers,  and  all  animals  in  forward  condi 
tion  met  a brisk  demand;  thin  and  i“^®Hor  sorts  neg- 
lected, and  some  lots  unsold.  A fair  show  ot 
springers  on  offer;  demand  slow,  and  pricM  slighUy 
lower  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £7  10s. 
to  I9  5S  ; 3rd  class,  £5  to  £6  15s.;  1 to  2 ^s  2nd 
class,  £13  lOs.  to  £16  10s.  (l.w.  av..  66s  »er  c^L  ^rd 
class,  £11  lOs.  to  £12  10s.  (l.w.  av..  63s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs 
9nrl  class  £22  to  £28  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3rd  class,  £13 
10s  to  £16  (l.w.  av.,  65s.).  Fat  cattle,  covre  and  iuHls, 
2nd  class,  £30  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  3rd  dass,  £16 
to  £26  (1  w av.,  62s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers, 
Ind  class  £2rto  £38 ; ZrA  cl^s,  £22  to  £25  10s.  Fat 
sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  95s.  to  120s. 

TULLOW  Pair,  Co.  Carlow,  9th  Jan.,  1920.— A 
medium-sized  fair  of  first  and  second  class  cattle  of 
the  Shorthorn  type.  Beef  cattle  and  strong  aged 
stores  in  good  request  at  improved  prices,  and  nearly 
all  sold.  Young  and  thin  stores  met  a poor  trade, 
and  were  mostly  bought  by  local  graziers.  An 
average  supply  of  sheep,  on  offer, 

at  improved  prices;  a fair  clearance  effected  Store 
cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  ls.t  class,  ^ 

-P7  fQ*  1 to  2 vrs.,  1st  class,  £18  to  i-23  ll.w.  av., 
723  per  ’cwtL  2nd  class,  £14  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  67s.); 
2 to  3 yr^  ist  class.  £26  to  £35  (l.w  av.,  2nd 

class,  £19  to  £25  lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  69s.):  3 yrs.  and  over, 
isf  class.  £32  to  £58  d-w  av..  ; 2nd  cl^s.  £25 

to  £32  (1  w.  av.,  71e.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 istr 

class,  £30  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  80e.);  5 yrs. 
olass  £36  to  £47  (l.w.  av.,  81s.);  2nd  class,  £27  to 
£35  ios  (Iw  av  , 77s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class, 
lil  to  £60  (l.w.  av.,  75sJ.  Springers  cows  and 
heifers,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £40;  3rd  class,  £19  to  £27. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £25  to  £37 : 3i/ 
class  £16  to  £24.  Lambs,  under  12  mps.,  Longw<mls, 
50s.  to  776.  6d.;  Downs  and  ^ro^reds  45s  to  70s_. 
■Fflt  flheen  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  90s.  to  i3us., 
2 yrs.  and’over,  Longwools,  95s.  to  140s,;  Downs  and 
Crossbreds,  85s.  to  lOOe. 
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ALL  THIS  WEEK 

The  Warehouse  Five  Shillihg  Week 

^^USTOMERS  ordering  FIVE  SHILLING  WEEK  Goods  by  Post,  will  kindly  use  this  form,  filling  in  the  number 
of  articles  required  in  the  spaces  left  for  that  purpose.  A separate  slip  with  name  and  address  clearly  written  in 
full  may  be  attached,  but  no  other  order  form  must  be  used. 

Cash  and  full  postage  must  be  enclosed  in  every  case.  Orders  will  be  executed  while  the  stocks  last,  but  delivery  by 
return  post  is  not  guaranteed  during  FIVE  SHILLING  WEEK. 


For  Office  Use. 


ARTICLES. 


low  necks;  large  sizee;  worth  7/11; 
clearing  at,  each 


5/ 


Lduius  vcsis,  snapea,  wliile  or  nalur; 
short  sleeves,  winter  weight;  worth  ^ / 
8/6  each;  clearing  at,  each  ...  O/ " 


low  neck,  short  sleeves ; worth  fr  / 
7/11  each;  clearing  at,  each  ...  O/ “ 


Children’s  Combinations,  an  odd  Ic 

or  short  sleeve 

Sale  price,  5/- 


white  or  natural, 
each 


Ladies’  Bodices  and  Spencers,  in  heavy 
Merino;  white  or  natural;  short  CT  / ' 
sleeves;  reduced  from  7/6  to,  each  O/ ' 


Assorted  Lot  of  Children’s  Vests 

weight,  heavy  ribbed;  long  or 
short  sleeves.  Sale  price,  two  for 

winter 

5A" 

Ladies’  Nightdresses,  cream 
ette,  heavy  weight,  full  sizes, 
each 

flannel- 

57-'^ 

Ladies’  Calico  Chemises,  embroidery 
trimmed,  buttoned ; large  eize ; pr  /_V 
were  3/11  each;  two  for  ...  ...  O/ 

Odd  Lot  of  Corsets,  all  sizes ; were 
8/11  and  upwards ; clearing  at,  each 

Moire  Underskirts,  black  and  all 
able  shades;  worth  7/11  to  10/6; 
clearing  at.  each 

fashion- 

57-" 

Dressing  Jackets,  an  odd  lot,  in  Molleton 
ripple  and  woollen  mixtures;  various 
shades  and  designs;  worth  5/11  pr  /_V 
to  12/11;  each  ...  ...  ...  O/ 

Camisole  Embroidery;  pretty  de- 
signs; 2 yds.  for 

57-^ 

18-Inch  Embroidery;  about  8 de- 
signs; 2 yds,  for 

57-^ 

12  Yds.  of  B.B.  Torchon  Lace 

for 

57-^ 

5 Yds.  of  Veiling,  all  shades;  good 
quality,  for 

57-^ 

5 Yds.  of  Ribboin,  4ins.  wide,  all 
shades,  for 

57-^ 

Damask  Table  Cloths,  only  96; 

p:  /_m 

Hemstitched  Pillow 

sizes;  three  for 

Cases, 

full 

57-^ 

Embroidered  Tray 

tor 

Cloths; 

two 

57-^ 

Hemstitched  and 
Cases;  worth  2/11 
tor 

Embroidered 

to  3/6 ; two 

Pillow 

57-^ 

White  Embroidered 
Covers;  two  for 

Cush 

1 0 n 

57-^ 

Renaissance  Duchess 

designs;  worth  6/11; 

Sets,  pretty 
each 

57-^ 

White  Embroidered  Afternoon  Tea 
Cloths;  two  for 

or 

Class  Cloths;  only  250;  worth 
each;  five  for  ... 

1/6 

r /_M 

5/- 

Turkish  Towels,  size  40  in.  x 
20  in.;  two  for 


5/- 


Turkish  Towels,  size  36  in.  x 
18  in.;  four  for 


5/-^ 


Embroidered  Doylcys,  12  ins.  /~  / M 
six  for  ...  ...  ...  O/  - 

r 

I 

Check  Class  Towelling,  worth  1/6  pr /_M 
per  yd.;  five  yards  for  ...  ...  O/ - 

, 

White  Turkish  Towelling,  22  ins.  wide; 
worth  1/6J  per  yard;  five  yards  / M 

for  o/- 

j 

5 Yards  of  White,  Cream,  or  Pink  r'  / M 
Flannelette  for  ...  ...  O/- 

f 

Special  Lot  of  Men’s  Chamois  and  Leather 
Cloves,  in  sizes  7,  7^,  and  8;  usually 

8./11  per  pair;  clearing  at,  per  / F 

pair  ...  ...  ...  ...  0/“ 

7 

T 

Ladies’  Wool  Cloves,  pull-on  style,  in  nice 
shades  of  brown ; chamois,  grey,  navy,  and 
black;  usually  l/ll  per  pair;  four  / F 

pairs  for  ...  ...  ...  O/ 

J 

T 

Small  Lot  of  Ladies’  Cloves,  in  Cashmere,  I 
Silkette,  and  Wool;  all  the  newest  shades;] 
heaver,  chamois,  grey,  navy,  black  and  j 
white;  usually  2/6  per  pair;  three  K.  ! ^ ' 
pairs  for  ...  ...  ...  O/  - ^ 

T 

T 

Children’s  Silkette  and  Wool  Cloves,  to  fit 

children  aged  2 to  10  years;  all  shades  ;| 
worth  1/9  and  1/11;  five  pairs  r'  / F 
for  5/-  1 

Ladies’  Fawn  Hose,  usually  2/6  per  rr  / Ei 
pair;  three  pairs  for  ...  ...  O/ - 

Ladies’  Heavy,  Black,  Ribbed  Hose; 

usually  3/6  per  pair;  two  pairs 

Ladies’  Lisle  Hose,  in  black,  navy,  toney, 
putty,  grey  and  tussore;  usually  /_E 

5/6;  two  pairs  for  ...  ...  O/ 

Ladies’  Ribbed  Heather  Hose;  r'  / E 

usually  3/6;  two  pairs  for  ...  O/" 

Ladies’  1/1  Rib  Heather  Hose;  r-  / B 

usually  2/6  pair;  three  pairs  for  O/ - ] 

Shiidren’s  Heather  Mixture  Socks;  sizes! 
2 to  6;  usually  1/11  pair;  three  f-  / B 
pairs  for  ...  ...  ...  O/ 

Hand-Woven  Shantung;  double  width; 
ivorth  3/6  per  yard;  li  yards  gy'.'W 

19-Inch  Pure  Silk  Merv,  in  black  p'  /_W 
only;  1|  yds.  for  ...  ...  O/  , 

22-Inch  Chiffon  Velveteen;  black  r / Wi 
only;  li  yds.  for  ...  ...  O/ - i 

20-Inch  Brocade  Silk  Mixture,  white 
pounds,  small  patterns;  2 yds. 

Number 

Required. 


ARTICLES. 


A Few  Odd  Sizes  in  Men’s  Tunic  and 
Flannelette  Shirts;  assorted 
colours;  clearing  at,  each  ...  fj/ 


19-Inch  Pure  Silk  Merw,  with  shot  effects 
in  Emerald/Brown,  Helio/Saxe,  Brown/Saxe, 
Purple/Olive,  Petunia/Sage,  Oopper/Eoyal 
Blue;  worth  5/11  per  yd.;  H yds. 


Double-Width  Silk  Crystalline,  in  Pink, 
Sky,  and  Champagne;  li  yards 


Double-Width  Eoiienne  de  Sole,  in  Brown, 
Navy,  Light  Brown  and  Fawn;  per  p' 
yard  ...  ...  ...  ...  O/ 


Double-Width  Black  and  White  Stripe 
Washing  Silk;  width  of  stripes,  K/.W' 
i inch  or  1 inch;  per  yard  ...  O/ 

Men’s  Soft-finish  Undervests  and  Pants, 
for  hard  wear;  clearing  at,  per  pf /.D 
garment  ...  ...  ...  O/ 


Men’s  Half-Hose;  special  offer  in  knit 
and  with  fancy  clox;  2 pairs  Cf /.D 
for  ...  ...  ...  ...  OI 


Boys’  Hard-wearing  Shirts;  to  fit 

Boys  from  10  to  12  years;  each  O/ 


Special  Value  in  Men’s  Collars,  butterfly 
and  double  shapes;  usually  1/-  each;  sizes 
13J,  14,  14i,  16J,  17,  17i,  18;  all  to  pT /,D 
clear  at,  per  doz.  ...  ...  *J/ 

Extra-Strong  Braces,  natural  web;  K 
3 pairs  for  ...  ...  . . *j/ 

Fancy  Open-end  Ties,  great  variety  pT 
of  patterns;  three  tor  ...  ...  *J/ 

Fancy  Motor  Scarves,  assorted  shades; 
coloured  flower  designs;  neat  pat-  pf 
terns;  two  for  ...  ...  -. 


Small  Assortment  of  Men’s  Caps,  in  newe^ 
shapes  and  patterns;  leather- 
lined;  each  ...  ...  .■ 

Ladies’  Heather  Hose,  high  - spliced 

ankles;  perfectly  seamless;  2 pairs  rr"  /_B 
for  ... 

Ladies’  Black  Cotton  Hose,  llama 
finish;  3 pairs  for 


Cents’  Hemstitched  White  Hand-  pf 
kerchiefs;  12  for  ...  ...  *->/ 


Children’s  Golf  Coats,  20  ins.,  in  pT /.B 
pink,  saxe,  and  navy;  each 


Dessert  Spoons,  nickel  silver;  five  pf 
for  ...  ...  ... 


Dessert  Forks,  nickel  silver;  five 
for  - . . 


To  the  Henry  Street  Warehouse,  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dublin 

Please  forward  the  goods  as  marked  above,  for  which  I 


enclose  P.O.. 

Name 

^ Address. 


and Postage 


Address  all 
Letters  to 
Dept.  F.G. 


No.  of  Postal  Order 


Henry  Street  Warehouse 

Company  ::  Limited  ::  Dublin 


This  Order  Form  Copyrighted  July,  1917,  by  Henry  Street  Warehouse  Co.,  Ltd. 


January  17,  1920. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 


All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dubhn. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women  s rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 
All  articles  must  be  si--ned,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer  s name  and  address. 


SMALL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Mrs.  USSHER’S  article  deals  chiefly 
with  the  small  additions  to  the  home 
which  it  is  possible  for  even  the 
poorest  person  to  supply  if  she  uses  her  in- 
genuity. Most  of  us  think  how  well  we  could 
tackle  life  if  only  a fine  big  opportunity  would 
come  our  way.  Rut  we  forget  that  life  is 
made  up  of  the  little  things,  and  that  we  come 
across  those  every  day  of  our  lives.  It  is  the 
utilisation  of  unconsidered  trifles  that  makes 
all  the  difference  between  one  small  house- 
hold and  another. 

The  housewife  who  thinks  that  it  is  worth 
getting  the  children  to  collect  the  blackberries 
in  the  autumn  ean  provide  a treat  of  jam  for 
the  children  during  the  winter  months  at  a 
very  small  cost  when  her  neighbour  cannot 
do  so  because  she  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  We 
have  lost  the  knack  of  making  use  of  much 
of  nature’s  generous  offering  since  “ cheap 
and  nasty  ” things  could  be  bought  in  the 
shops,  .and,  as  a consequence,  we  do  not  live 
as  well  as  our  grandmothers.  Many  were  the 
curative  berries,  herbs  and  roots  that  they 
knew  how  to  deal  with,  and  many  were  the 
wild  fruits  now  unconsidered  which  they  un- 
derstood how  to  make  into  dainty  preserves 
or  excellent  drinks. 

We  think  that  Mrs.  Ussher’s  idea  of  the 
down  quilts  a most  excellent  one,  and  we 
strongly  advise  branches  to  take  up  the  matter 
during  the  next  season,  and  see  what  could 
be  done.  Moreover,  we  strongly  endorse  her 
suggestion  that  members  should  send  in  to 
us  for  publication  any  useful  home-niade 
recipes  they  happen  to  know  of.  There  is  a 
whole  store  of  learning  packed  away  in  the 
brains  of  some  of  the  older  country  women, 
and,  if  only  someone  would  collect  it,  they 
would  be  doing  an  admirable  service,  and  in- 
cidentally provide  most  interesting  reading 
for  our  members. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  UNITED  IRISH= 
WOMEN  AND  THE  HOME. 

SOMETIMES  we  hear  the  home  suffers  if 
the  women  ever  leave  the  threshold 
even  to  attend  a U.l.  meeting.  It  is  more 
likely,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  that  the 
neglect  of  external  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment spoils  both  home  and  woman.  It  rnay, 
however,  be  conceded  that  she  should  limit 
her  exits.  We  need  not  spend  all  our  time 
outside  any  more  than  we  need  spend  all  our 
time  within.  One  might  as  well  burn  to  death 
in  a fire  as  decline  to  be  warmed  by  one.  We 
propose,  in  a few  words,  to  indicate  the  many 
ways  in  which  U.l.  work  may  have  a very 
direct  bearing  on  the  home  life  to  which  al- 
most its  every  activity  contributes,  though 
sometimes  in  a more  indirect  manner. 

If  we  look  down  the  list  of  activities  car- 
ried on  by  our  branches  (see  Annual  Report)^ 
one  can  immediately  single  out  the  domestic 
economy  classes  which  find  convenient,  often 
indispensable,  centres  in  our  U.L  village  halls. 
Here  they  are  watched  over  by  the  U.l.  Com- 
mittee, which  often  gives  special  prizes  to  the 
pupils,  whilst  the  other  awards  on  the  list  en- 
courage them,  through  later  years,  never  to 
forget  what  they  have  learnt.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  branch  of  home  improvement  so  fos- 
tered by  U.l.  Industrial  Shows  as  the  garden. 
Not  only  do  vegetables  and  fruit  begin  to 
deek  hitherto  waste  corners,  and  serve  to  help 
the  hitherto  unvaried  home  diet,  but  it  may 
often  be  noticed  how  a flower  border  gradu- 
ally inereases  in  width,  and  how  paint  and 
whitewash  extend  from  without  to  within,  and 
how  the  mended  fence  infects  even  the  furni- 
ture, which  gets  mended  in  its  turn,  until,  at 
last,  every  part  of  the  holding  smiles  bright 
and  clean  in  harmony  together. 


So  far,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
self-help  whicli  comes  of  knowledge.  Now  we 
will  consider  how  knowledge,  not  of  our  own, 
may  be  brought  to  our  service  by  the  Society’s 
agency,  and  not  only  knowledge,  but  those 
very  acts  of  helpfulness  which  we  need  our- 
selves, or  which  we  may  be  too  sick  to  ren- 
der to  those  around  us.  Many  branches  run 
U.l.  nurses.  They  have  one  year’s  training  in 
district  work,  and  have,  so  far,  always  proved 
themselves  invaluable  helpers  to  doctor  and 
midwife  in  the  often  huge  areas  to  be  covered. 
But  where  it  is  desired  to  employ  a full-blown 
Jubilee  nurse  of  three  years’  training,  a branch 
can  recover  a quarter  of  her  fees  (or,  if  the 
application  is  made  through  a District  Council, 
one-third  of  her  fees),  on  condition  she  de- 
votes half  her  time  to  the  care  of  young  chil- 
dren and  of  expectant  mothers.  She  sees  that 
the  midwife’s  wishes  are  earried  out,  that  the 
doctor  is  called  in  time  to  sick  children,  or 
that  the  small  thing  is  done  which  shall  nip 
sickness  in  the  bud.  In  nothing  so  much  as 
sickness  is  it  true  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  If  she  gives  all  her  time  to  this 
tremendously  important  work,  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  give  half  her  fees. 

This  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  money.  A 
branch  is  usually  largely  dependent  upon  en- 
tertainments. But  there  is  no  reason  why 
more  attention  should  not  be  given  to  methods 
of  making  money  which  would  not  only  de- 
velop home  industries,  but  which  would  bring 
scarce,  dear,  and  much-needed  articles  into 
our  homes.  Beds  are  now  hard  to  cover.  A 
double  cottage  blanket  costs  £2.  By  getting 
the  children  to  snick  off  the  heads  of  thistles 
(the  smaller  kind,  without  spines,  taking  care 
to  avoid  prickly  leaves),  and  by  filling  sacks 
of  these  to  dry  in  a warm  corner  for  a couple 
of  months,  a mass  of  loose  down  can  be  teazed 
from  the  chaffy  receptacles  during  the  long 
winter  evenings.  It  becomes  quick  work  with 
practice,  and  a week  ought  to  see  a double- 
size quilt  accomplished,  light  as  eider  down, 
its  covering  bag  costing,  perhaps,  8s.  It  may 
be  of  very  thin  material;  the  down  can  be 
pulled  straight  into  it,  and  it  is  easily  sewn 
down  so  as  to  make  it  lie  even.  Consider  the 
saving  on  the  bought  quilt,  costing  anything 
up  to  £3!  The  down  of  the  cotton  rush 
might  be  used  in  boggy  districts,  and  would 
probably  take  less  preparing  than  thistle 
down.  The  vegetable  downs  should  not  be 
used,  except  as  coverings.  They  clot  easily  in 
pillows.  Spagnum,  as  utilised  for  dressings, 
was  employed  long  ago  by  our  old  people  to 
fill  beds,  and,  being  a natural  disinfectant,  it 
could  be  used  again  and  again  after  shaking 
out  and  drying  in  summer  sun.  It  is  only 
suitable,  however,  to  dry  houses,  as  it  easily 
absorbs  damp.  Chaff  is,  of  course,  best  of  all 
where  it  can  be  got,  but  straw  should  be 
avoided.  It  gets  saturated  with  germs,  and 
when  matted  is  harder  than  any  other  stuffing. 
The  old  people  who  used  the  sphagnum  could 
put  us  up  to  many  wonderful  devices,  includ- 
ing wonderful  herbal  remedies.  Will  one  of 
our  members  not  make  a collection  of  this 
lore  and  send  it  to  the  office,  for  publication 
in  our  “Page”  in  The  FARMERS’  GAZETTE? 

Llere  is  a great  old  remedy  for  burns: — 
Take  two  or  three  stones  of  unslaked  lime, 
each  stone  about  the  size  of  your  hand;  put 
all  in  a deep  earthenware  pan,  and  cover  with 
water — rainwater  if  possible — for  a day.  Then 
strain  off  and  mix  water  with  train  oil  slowly 
until  it  becomes  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
Apply  on  linen  or  lint  to  burns  or  sealds,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  mix  it  up  with  any  other 
dressing.  The  lime-water  and  train  oil  is 
never  known  to  fail  if  strictly  adhered  to. 
Think  of  the  suffering  that  would  be  saved 
poor  children  if  a bottle  of  “ lime  water  ” stood 
on  every  shelf! 

Then  fruit  can  be  bottled  without  special 
apparatus.  .Starch  can  be  made  from  pota- 


loe.s — and  consider  the  jirice  of  starch  now! 
Brooms  can  be  made  from  heather  clippiug>^. 
Mops  can  be  cut  out  of  old  suits  too  ragged 
to  wear,  fl'here  is  no  need  for  the  poorest 
liome  to  go  unswept.  Perhaps  readers  of  THE 
I’ARMERs’  Gazette  would  supply  us  with 
home  lore  of  this  kind.  Co-operation  of 
brains  is  of  even  greater  importance_  than  co- 
operation of  means!  But  best  of  all  is  the  co- 
operation of  hearts,  and  this  is  what  “united” 
stands  for,  first  and  foremost. 

E.  USSHER,  U.L 


NEXT  WEEK'S  SUBJECT: 

“ OLD-FASHIONED  APPLES.” 

Bv  Miss  Louohkkd,  U.l. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Goats  Getting  Through  Hedges.-^Many  of 
our  members  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
preventing  their  goats  getting  through  their 
hedges  and  wandering  away,  we  are  told.  Try 
tying  a piece  of  wood  about  2I  or  3 feet  long 
and  about  two  inches  in  diameter  to  their 
collars,  and  see  if  it  will  not  prevent  them 
getting  through  with  such  ease.  If  it  is  de- 
cided to  put  wire  netting  round  the  hedge,  be 
sure  and  get  it  strong  enough,  as  it  is  annoy- 
ing to  find  that  the  goat  has  torn  it  by  stand- 
ing upon  it  to  get  at  the  unwired  bit  at  the 
top  of  the  hedge.  We  hope  goat-keepers  are 
remembering  to  provide  some  shelter  for  their 
goats  this  terribly  wet  weather.  The  majority 
of  goats  will  begin  to  kid  before  long,  and 
care  should  be  taken  of  them. 

Rabbit-breeding. — We  have  lately  received 
a large  number  of  letters  from  people  asking 
where  they  can  buy  good  stock  for  breeding 
purposes.  It  would  save  time  if  applicants 
would  apply  direct  to  our  U.L  Rabbit  .Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Wyber,  Wihnount  Cottage,  Kil- 
liney.  If  any  rabbit-keepers  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  with  regard  to  the  forthcoming- 
show,  they  should  be  sent  in  without  delay  to 
the  Secretary. 

Basket-Making. — We  regret  very  much  that 
we  are  not  at  present  able  to  give  branches 
any  assistance  with  regard  to  basket-making, 
as  it  appears  to  be  quite  impossible  to  find  a 
teacher  of  this  useful  art.  If  any  reader  can 
give  us  the  name  and  address  of  a reliable 
teacher  we  will  be  most  grateful. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Affiliation  Fees. — Will  all  Branch  Secre- 
taries kindly  note  that  all  affiliation  fees  were 
due  to  the  Central  Society  on  January  ist.  We 
will  be  grateful,  too,  to  all  members  of  the 
Central  Body  who  will  send  in  their  annual 
subscriptions  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 

■ BiiHsaaaaBiaeasHeaakieiiSBBBBKaBHBB 

F'EEDING  STUFF'S. 


I can  now  supply  on  shortest  notice  LINSEED 
CAKE,  Undecorticated  Cotton-seed  Cake,  Feeding 
Cake  Tablets,  Feeding  Meal,  Dairy  Cake  Tablete, 
Dairy  Meal,  Screened  Linseed,  Rolled  Linseed,  Raw 
Linseed  Oil  (in  5 gallon  drums),  CALF  MEAL,  etc., 
etc— 0.  F.  BELLEW,  Killineer,  Drogheda,  Agent  in 
North  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth  for  the  British  Oil 
and  Cake  Mills,  Ltd.  152j 


■ ■ SB  BB  BB  BB  SB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 


Charns  ;;  Butterworkers. 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd., 

21  ft  22  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 
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DAIRY 

THERMOMETERS 

5/9  EACH 


Sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  Graftoh  St.,  Dublin 


Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


Farm  Work  for  Women  demands  correct  attire 
— Boots  that  keep  feet  dry  all  day,  Oilskins 
and  Sou’westers  that  defy  Wet.  The  Beacon 
Booklet  describes  reliable  land-wear  for  Women. 

Beacon  Oilskins 

Never  go  Sticky  or  let  in  the  Wet. 

Money  back  in  full  if 
they  fail  to  satisfy. 
This  Bute  Coat  will 
keep  you  dry  and 
comfortable  in  a 
solid  week  of  wet. 
It  is  made  of  light 
smooth  Oilskin, 
with  wide  skirt, 
Raglan  shoulders, 
belt  at  back,  inner 
storm  cuffs,  and 
two  big  pockets . I n 
black,  light-weight. 
Oilskin  . . 28/6 

In  colours  . 32/6 

Sou’westers  to  match, 
5/6  & 6/6  respectively. 
Two-colour  Oilskin  Hat, 
In  Bute  coat  quality  7/6 
In  Oiled  Silk  . 10/6 

Women’s  Rubber  Well- 
ingtons, lined  Wool  21/. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  POST  FREE, 

describing  Oilskins  and  Country  Boots,  Rubber 
Boots,  etc.,  for  Women’s  Wear  on  the  Land, 
and  Wet-Weather  Wear  generally  for  Children, 
Women  and  Men.  Send  a p.c.  for  it  to-day  to 

, BARBOUR  & SONS,  Ltd., 

Beacon  Buildings,  So.  Shields.  3 QsP 


Fruit  Trees. 

Forest  Trees. 

Ornamental 

Shrubs. 

Pot  Plants,  etc. 


PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE 


J.  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  MeUI,  Cork. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

WE  recently  referred  to  consumption 
when  treating  of  the  open-air  reme- 
dies. Consumption  is,  as  we  all  know, 
tubercle  of  the  lung  or  lungs,  or,  to  give  it  a 
fuller  title,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  commonly 
called  phthisis.  Now,  the  first  stage  of  phthisis 
is  the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  one  or  both  lungs, 
the  upper  lobe  or  apex  being  first  affected. 
The  general  public,  however,  are  inclined  to 
the  view  tuberculosis  attacks  the  lungs  only, 
and  no  other  organ;  for  while  some  talk 
vaguely  of  consumption  of  the  bowels,  few 
seem  to  recognise  that  this  complaint,  too,  is 
the  outcome  of  tubercular  deposits  in  the  in- 
testines; and  there  are  other  forms,  such  as 
tubercular  synovitis  of  the  knee,  or  the  swelling 
and  suppurating  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  in 
children  and  young  folks,  formerly  known  as 
scrofula  or  struma.  It  is  now  and  for  some 
years  past  known  that  these  conditions  are  due 
to  tubercular  deposit  or  infiltration. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  we  wish  to 
emphasize,  namely,  that  a swollen  neck,  or 
more  especially  a swollen  knee,  must  be  ana- 
lized  and  correctly  diagnosed  and  understood 
before  recourse  is  had  to  massage,  because  a 
tubercular  swelling  is  not  a rheumatic  swell- 
ing. In  a rheumatic  swelling  the  nodules  of 
solid  matter  or  consolidation  are  broken  down 
and  dispersed  by  massage:  so  they  would,  or 
might  be,  in  a tubercular  swelling.  But  in  the 
latter  case,  as  the  solid  matter  is  saturated 
with  tubercle,  some  of  the  tubercular  germs 
would  likely  he  swept  away  by  the  “ rubbing,” 
and  wherever  they  were  carried  to  by  the 
blood  would  assuredly  grow  and  propagate  in 
their  new  situation,  and  set  up  tubercular  dis- 
ease there! 


We  hope  our  readers  understand  all  this,  and 
will  not  confound  rheumatism  with  tuber- 
culosis, or  rush  unadvisedly  into  indiscriminate 
massage.  Medical  opinion  in  all  cases  should 
be  obtained.  This  lends  weight  to  what  we 
said  the  other  day  about  the  trained  massuer 
and  the  amateur  “ rubber.”  The  trained  mas- 
suer will  make  no  mistake  in  such  cases;  the 
amateur  or  “ handy  nurse  ” is  almost  sure  to 
do  so,  so  that  it  comes  to  this,  that  what  we 
said  about  the  benefits  of  massage  in  a recent 
issue  stands  good,  but  discrimination  must  be 
used  in  deciding  upon  suitable  cases 


“ Catarrh  and  other  ” troubles  are  the  ail- 
ments a correspondent  writes  us  about. 
Catarrh  of  the  nose,  pain  across  abdomen,  pain 
in  right  side  and  up  the  back,  tightness  across 
the  chest  and  occasionally  about  the  heart.  He 
goes  to  stool  sometimes  three  times  a day  and 
thinks  he  has  piles!  Ve'rily,  a pretty  tall  list 
of  complaints!  Why  doesn’t  our  friend  see  a 
doctor.  How  can  we  prescribe  for  such  a com- 
plicated case.  He  may  be  in  a serious  state 
for  all  we  can  tell.  Nutgall  ointment  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  piles,  and  a little  chalk  mix- 
ture got  from  any  chemist  should  ease  the 
diarrhoea.  Warm  boric  lotion  snuffed  up  the 
nose  is  recommended  for  the  catarrh,  while  a 
good  strong  liniment  rubbed  into  the  other 
painful  areas  is  the  most  appropriate  treatment 
that  occurs  to  us,  but  a doctor  should  be  con- 
sulted and  the  entire  case  left  in  his  hands. 


An  infant  twenty  months  old  is  constantly 
sucking  its  fingers.  The  habit  is  not  uncom- 
mon, though  more  often  it  is  the  thumb  that 
is  sucked.  We  do  not  think  it  will  cause  the 
loss  of  the  finger,  as  the  mother  fears,  and  we 
may  say  at  once  the  habit  is  hard  to  cure.  As 
soon  as  the  teeth  are  developed  it  usually 
ceases  of  itself.  Meantime,  try  painting  the 
finger  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  keeping  it 
sweared  with  nutgall  ointment,  and  report  pro- 
gress in  a fortnight’s  time. 


For  noises  in  the  head  and  ears  we  recom- 
mend a thorough  overhauling  of  teeth  and 
gums,  also  the  syringing  out  of  the  ears  with 
hot  boric  lotion.  The  temples  should  he  blis- 
tered or  painted  with  blistering  fluid  or  iodine. 


If  this  treatment  fails,  the  eyes  should  be 
examined  by  an  eye  specialist,  as  there  is  prob- 
ably some  optic  trouble  or  posterior  conges- 
tion. 


To  “ T.  G.,”  of  County  Kerry,  we  would  say 
the  lad  should  be  seen  by  a doctor  to  be  sure 
the  stomach  trouble  is  not  associated  with  in- 
cipient appendicitis.  If  he  is  free  from  this, 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  put  on  fre- 
quent hot  fomentations  over  the  abdomen,  and 
give  the  following  mixture: — Salicylate  of 
soda,  two  drachms;  bicarbonate  of  potass,  two 
drachms;  compound  essense  of  peppermint, 
forty  drops;  and  chloroform  water,  eight 
ounces.  One  tablespoonful  four  times  daily. 
It  should  also  be  made  certain  the  teeth  are 
sound.  No  special  diet  is  needed. 


“ Cold  Air,”  County  Tyrone,  writes  us  a 
very  interesting  letter  re  outdoor  treatment  of 
consumption.  Not  only  are  his  views  those 
of  our  own,  but  his  suggestions  are  already 
receiving  attention  from  the  authorities.  At 
the  moment  we  can  say  no  more,  but  hope  to 
have  further  news  from  “ Cold  Air  ” shortly. 
Meantime,  we  hope  neither  “Cold  Air”  him- 
self or  any  member  of  his  family  are  suffering 
from  the  complaint  referred  to. 


“Young  Mother”  should  get  her  child  ex- 
amined by  a competent  medical  man,  as  all  the 
symptoms  clearly  point  to  adenoids.  Taken  in 
time,  they  are  quite  easily  removed.  For  the 
colds  in  the  nose,  try  syringing  both  nostrils 
with  warm  boric  lotion,  and  let  us  know  how 
the  child  progresses.  Thanks  for  kind  letter. 


To  the  same  correspondent  we  would  sug- 
gest the  bathing  of  the  knees  night  and  morn- 
ing with  hot  water.  Then  dry  well  with  a 
warm  towel.  Then  apply  fairly  tightly  a flan- 
nel bandage,  and  do  all  this  for  a week.  The 
pads  of  the  feet  will  get  well  of  themselves, 
being  secondary  to  the  knee  trouble. 


The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this  I 

column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of  } 

health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers  ' 

to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even  i 

later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with  , 

all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive  / 

attention.  5 


RECIPES:  RECEIVED  & SELECTED,  i 


Treacle  Pudding.  j 

To  three  teacupfuls  (J  lb.)  of  flour  add  a j 
barely  filled  teacup  (3i  or  4 oz.)  of  chopped  ' 
suet,  a good  teaspoon  of  ground  ginger,  and  , 
one-eighth  teaspoonful  each  of  bicarbonate  of  ; 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  a little  salt. 
With  a good  tablespoonful  (3  oz.)  of  treacle  J 
mix  two  teacupfuls  of  milk,  and  stir  well  with  1 
the  dry  ingredients.  Tie  a floured  cloth  over  -1 
the  top  of  the  basin,  and  boil  for  about  two  * 
hours,  keeping  the  water  continuously  boiling.  < 
The  water  should  completely  cover  the  basin,  J 
or  the  pudding  may  be  steamed.  j 

Cottage  Pie.  j 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish  thinly  with  ^ 

mashed  potatoes  seasoned  with  salt.  Finely  ^ 
chop  cold  mutton,  or  pass  it  through  a mincing 
machine;  mix  with  it  almost  as  much  soaked  * 
bread,  or  slight  flavouring  of  very  finely  jj 
chopped  onion,  and  liberal  seasoning.  Moisten  4 
slightly  with  good  gravy,  flavoured  with  any  i 
sharp  sauce,  before  filling  the  dish.  Cover  | 
with  mashed  potato  seasoned  with  salt,  smooth  J 
it  to  resemble  a paste  crust,  and  brush  over  1 
with  melted  fat.  Bake  in  a fairly  hot  oven  i 
until  the  top  is  nicely  browned.  J 

Potato  Pie.  ^ 

To  one  quart  of  hot  boiled  potatoes  add  J 
enough  milk  to  moisten.  Mash  in  pot  and  '3! 
beat  with  a fork  until  soft  and  light.  Stir  half  , 
a cupful  of  minced  meat.  Have  ready  four  j 

hard-boiled  eggs  and  a cupful  of  gravy.  ! 

Arrange  potatoes  and  layers  of  eggs  in  a dish  1 
in  alternate  layers.  Brush  over  top  with  egg  5 
or  milk  and  brown  in  hot  oven. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 

Useful  Knickers  and  Camisole  for  a Schoolgirl 


As  a help  to  busy  mothers  our  pattern 
tills  week  is  of  a neat  and  pretty  little 
camisole  that  is  easily  and  cpiickly  made, 
and  of  well-shaped  and  comfortable  knickers, 
both  being  indispensable  garments.  This 
style  of  camisole  is  suitable  for  a girl  of  from 
12  to  18  years. 

The  Camisole. — The  Materials:  The  best  ma- 
terials to  choose  for  this  camisole  are  nain- 
sook, cambric,  madapolam, 
fine  longcloth,  tarantulle,  or 
all-over  embroidery.  If  you 
want  something  warmer  you 
may  make  the  design  up  in 
Viyella,  Aza,  wincey,  flan- 
nelette, flannel,  nun’s  veiling, 
or  cashmere.  You  will  need 
li  yards  of  36  in.  material 
for  a girl  of  about  16  years 
of  age,  2.\  yards  of  narrow 
lace,  and  il  yards  of  slotted 
beading. 

The  Pattern. — There  are 
only  three  pieces  in  this  pat- 
tern— a front,  a back,  and  a 
basque,  therefore  it  is  parti- 
cularly easy  to  cut  out.  lu 
addition,  you  will  need  a 
strip  of  material  about  I in. 
wide  and  34  in.  long  for  the 
waistband.  Before  cutting 
out  lay  the  pattern  against 
your  daughter,  and  make  any 
little  alterations  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary. It  is  much  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  to  do  this  in  the 
pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  gar- 
ment. Remember  that  no  turnings 
are  allowed  for  in  the  pattern, 
therefore  you  must  leave  the  fol- 
lowing turnings: — i in.  down  each 
edge  of  the  centre-front;  | in.  on 
all  seam  edges;  J in.  on  the  neck 
and  sleeves;  \ in.  on  all  other 
edges. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Fold  the  ma- 
terial down  the  middle  in  such  a 
way  that  the  selvedges  come  to- 
gether, and  lay  the  pattern  upon 
it  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  taking 
care  that  the  straight  edges  of  the 
back  and  the  basque  come  to  the 
fold  of  the  material.  You  must  be 
careful,  too,  that  the  front  is  laid 
absolutely  straight  upon  the  folded  material, 
otherwise  it  will  tv/ist  and  pull  when  it  is 
made  up. 

I The  Making. — Begin  by  making  a hem  \ in. 

wide  down  the  straight  edge  of  each  front. 
I Then  make  the  buttonholes  and  sew  on  but- 
i tons  to  correspond.  Make  the  buttonholes 
; across  the  hem,  not  lengthways  with  it.  Now 
■ join  the  underarm  and  shoulder  seams  either 
by  French  sewing  or 
by  neatly  running  and 
felling.  The  latter  is 
I'  the  better  and  dain- 

: tier  way.  Next 

’ gather  the  bottom  of 

; the  camisole  to  fit  the 

waist  very  loosely, 
i Now  hem  each  end 

j and  the  lower  edge  of 

' the  basque.  Tack  the 

I gathers  at  the  bottom 

of  the  camisole  to  the 
raw  edges  of  the 
! basque,  putting  the 

i right  sides  together.  Now  take  your  | in.  wide 
! strip  of  material  (it  is  really  better  cut  on 
the  cross  if  you  can  manage  it),  and  tack  it  in 
j with  the  other  edges  close  to  the  basque. 
I Stitch  firmly  and  then  fell  the  edge  of  the 
I strip  up  to  the  camisole.  Now  trim  the  cami- 
I sole.  Roll  the  neck  edge  of  the  camisole  very 
I neatly  and  whip  it  to  the  slotted  beading,  and 
I then  hem  up  the  raw  edges  at  the  end.  Next 
whip  the  lace  edging  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
beading.  Do  not  allow  too  much  fulness;  in 
fact,  the  lace  should  only  be  just  eased  on 


round  the  neck,  but  round  the  sleeves  you 
should  allow  half  as  much  fulness  again  as  the 
length  of  the  beading.  Thread  the  slotting 
with  ribbon,  and  the  band  round  the  waist 
with  ribbon  or  tape,  and  your  camisole  is 
ready  for  use. 

The  Knickers. — The  Material:  If  you  want 
these  knickers,  as  you  probably  will,  for  cold 
weather  wear,  the  best  materials  to  use  are 
wincey,  serge,  flannel,  flannelette,  wool- 
backed  satin,  Aza,  or  Viyella.  For  sum- 
mer wear,  however,  alpaca.  Zephyr,  drill, 
print,  and  Jap  silk  are  more  suitable. 
These  knickers  are  cut  in  sizes  from  12 
to  18  years.  You  will  need  if_  yards  of 
40  in.  wide  material  for  a girl  of  16 
years. 

The  Pattern. — There  is  only 
one  piece  in  this  pattern,  there- 
fore nothing  could  be  easier  to 
cut.  Allow  as  turnings:  i in.  on 
the  bottom  of  each  leg;  2 in.  on 
all  seam  edges;  J in.  on  the  top 
edge. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the 
material  to  its  full  width  and 
fold  it  so  that  the  selvedges 
come  together  down  each  side. 
Lay  the  pattern  upon  it  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  taking  care 
that  it  is  absolutely  straight  upon 
the  material. 

The  Making. — Begin  by  joining 
the  curved  inner  leg  seams.  This 
may  be  done  by  French  sewing,  if 
the  material  is  not  too  thick,  or 
by  running  and  felling.  Now  join 
the  legs  together  by  the  centre 
seams  in  the  same  way.  Turn  up 
and  sew  a | in.  wide  henr  at  the 
bottom  of  each  knee,  and  thread 
these  hems  with  elastic.  Face  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  knickers 
with  a crossway  band  of  material 
3 in.  wide,  and  thread  this  with 
elastic.  

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied, 
price  IS.  each;  cut  to  special  mea- 
sure, IS.  qd.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  re- 
mittance, and  address  Farmkrs’ 
Gazette,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 


Should  an  inkpot  be  accidentally  upset  on 
tablecloth  or  carpet,  pour  a little  cold  water 
over  it  at  once.  The  ink  will  float  on  the 
water,  and  when  the  cloth  or  carpet  is  rubbed 
dry  no  stain  will  show. 

To  make  a good  carpet  soap  mix  thoroughly 
the  following  ingredients: — -One  ounce  of  pipe- 
clay, four  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth,  four  ounces 
of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  one  pint 
of  ox  gall.  Apply 
with  a sponge  after 
the  carpet  has  been 
well  brushed.  This 
will  not  only  cleanse 
the  carpet,  but  will 
also  revive  the 
colours.  A second 
way  is  as  follows: — 
Turpentine,  one  ounce;  whiting,  two  ounces; 
pearl  ash,  six  ounces.  Rub  the  three  powders 
smooth  with  the  turpentine,  then  make  into  a 
paste  with  soft  soap. 


Soda  Bread. 

Take  2 ozs.  each  of  cream  of  tartar,  bread- 
soda,  salt  and  castor  sugar;  mix  well  together 
and  sieve  into  a stone  of  flour.  Thoroughly 
mix  again  and  store  in  a tin.  When  required, 
take  any  quantity  of  this  necessary  and  make 
into  a soft  dough  with  well-soured  butter- 
milk. Bake  in  a hot  oven  in  floured  flat  tins. 
This  recipe  prevents  any  danger  of  too  much 
soda  being  put  into  a small  quantity  of  bread 
by  haphazard  methods. 


[Refer  to  H.  D.  321]. 
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GRAMPIAN 
FOOTWEAR 

FOR  COUNTRY 
SERVICE 

BEST 
SCOTCH 
MAKE 

THE  FARMER’S  BOOT 

8020  C. 


"pHIS  IS  THE  BOOT  FOR  YOU.  It  is  made 
from  selected  chrome  hide.  Full  sole  and 
undersole  to  heel.  Full  watertight  tongue. 
Standard  screwed. 

Can  be  had  in  plain  sole,  sparables,  or  tackets 
in  3 as  desired. 

Price  47/6  Carriage  Paid. 
nUAC  CnnTT  10  IRELAND’S  LANE 

unnbi  wuU  I I Dundee. 
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Do  You  Know 

that  if  you  burned  a candle  in  an  ordinary  candle- 
stick in  a draughty  place  for  4J  hours  every  night, 
in  a year  it  vfould  cost  you  £5  6e.  Od.  in  candles? 

Pef'hagts  You  Oon^t  Know 

that  if  you  burned  a candle  the  same  length  of  time 
and  under  the  same  conditions  in  a “SUNBEAM” 
NON-DRIP  CANDLESTICK  it  would  only  cost  you 
30s.  6d.?  This  is  a SAVING  in  one  light  alone  of 
£3  15s.  6d.  per  year. 
HOW  DOES  IT  DO  IT? 
Easily!  The  ‘‘Sun- 
beam ” collects  into  a 
special  cup  and  burns 
all  the  grease  which 
the  other  wastes.  Mul- 
tiply £3  15s.  6d.  by  the 
number  of  candlesticks 
you  have  in  regular 
use,  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  money  you 
can  waste  by  continu- 
ing with  the  old- 
fashioned  candlestick 
or  the  money  you  can 
save  by  using  “SUN- 
BEAMS.” The  “ Sun- 
beam” absolutely  PRE- 
VENTS you  from 
SPILLING  one  drop  of 
CANDLE  CREASE  on 
Clothing,  Furniture,  or 
Carpets. 

Copy  of  recent  testimonial ; — Dear  Sirs,— Thanks 
for  candlesticks  received.  I find  them  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  enclose  6s.  for  two  more. — Yours  truly, 
A.  D,,  Fish  Docks,  Grimsby. 

'We  are  receiving  unsolicited  testimonials  by  every 
post. 

“SUNBEAM”  NON-DRIP  CANDLESTICKS  (enam’d 
in  art  colours)  are  3/-  each,  3 for  8/6,  poet  free,  from 

J.  SIMPSON  AND  SONS, 

Otiey,  Yorks. 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 

IVII I 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Qraln. 

Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  find  the  "Turner”  Combined 
eeoBiRED  aiLL  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 

P«B  0RV8HINQ  ; 4.. 

AND  amNDma.  requirements. 

E.  R.  A P TURNER.  Ltd.  (185),  SP8WICH 

Aohwts  for  Ucstef: 

A.  S.  BITCHIB  & CO.,  8>  Victoria  St..  Belfaat, 
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Report  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 

To  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  Jan.,  1920,  at  1 o’clock  in  the  Afternoon 


Bank  of  Ikeland, 

Dublin,  7th  January,  lOW. 

The  governors  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  Rave  to  report  that  tlie  Net  Profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  Half-year  to  31st  December, 
1919,  after  meeting  all  charges  and  providing  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Interest  due  on  Deposits,  and  Rebate  on  Bills  not  at  maturity,  amount  to 
£237,849  7s.  6d.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  £41,993  3s  2d.  brought  forward  from  the  last  Account,  making  a total  of  £279,842  10s.  8d. 

Out  of  this  amount  the  GOVERNORS  and  DIRECTORS  recommend  that  a Dividend  at  the  rate  of  12%  per  annum,  less  Income  Tax,  be  now  declared  tor 
the  Half-year  (payable  on  the  1st  proximo),  wliich  will  absorb  £116,307  13s.  lid.  and,  after  appropriating  £125,000  for  Depreciation  of  Investments,  there  will 
remain  a surplus  of  £38,534  16s.  9d.  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Investments  appear  in  the  Balance  Slieet  at  published  prices  on  31st  December,  1919,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Bank's  holding  in  War  Loans,  which 
are  taken  at  cost.  THOS.  R LANPHIER,  Secretary. 


Balance  She'll.  3 1 st  December,  1919. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  up  ... 

Rest 

Notes  and  Post  Bills  in  Circulation 
Government  and  other  Public  Accounts 
Deposit,  Current  and  other  Accounts 
Profit  and  Loss- 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half-year  to  31st 


£ s. 
2,769,230  15 
970,000  0 
13,310,163  17 
3,786,099  19 
24,753,724  13 


December,  1919 
Balance  from  last  Account 


£237,849 

41,993 


Amount  transferred  to  Depreciation  of 
Securities 


279,842  10  8 
125,000  0 0 


154,842  10 


£45,747,061  16  1 


ASSETS. 

Cash  at  Head  Office,  Branches  and  Bank  of 
England 

Cash  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  ... 


8.  d. 


s.  d. 


10,951,432 

2,045,999 


Britisli  Government  Treasury  Bills 
Bri'ish  Government  Debt 
British  Government  Stocks 
Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities 
Railway  and  Corporation  Debentures  and 
other  Securities 


13,870,127 

2,026,464 


12,997,481 

850,000 

2,630,769 


1,450,070  0 0 


Bills  Discounted,  Advances  to  Customers,  etc. 

Bank  Premises,  Head  Office  and  Branches — at  cost,  less 
depreciation 


17,346,661  0 


11,512,632  13 


409,517  8 11 


£45,747,061  16  i 


Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  Half  Year  ended  3 1st  December,  19  i 9 


Total  Expenditure  of  Head  Office  and  Branches,  including 
Rents,  Repairs,  Salaries,  etc.  ... 

Amount  transferred  to  Depreciation  of  Securities  ... 

Proposed  Dividend  for  the  Half-year  at  the 
rate  of  12%  per  annum,  less  Income  Tax, 
at  6/-  in  £ £116,307  13  11 

Amount  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  Account  38,534  16  9 


s.  d. 


186,746 

125,000 


Balance  from  last  Account 

Gross  Profits  of  Half-year  after  providing  for  Interest  on 
Depi.sits,  Income  Ta.x,  Composition  for  Stamp  Duty  on 
Notes  and  Post  Bills,  Rebate  on  Bills  Discounted,  and 
making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  etc. 


£ s.  d. 
41,993  3 2 


424,595  16  9 


154,842  10 


£466,588  19  11 


£466,588  19  11 


CEO  R DEVERELL  NICHOLAS  J.  SYNNOTf,  Governor. 

Accountant-General.  AUDITORS’  REPORT.  WILLIAM  P.  CAIRNES,  Deputy-Governor. 

We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  dated  the  31st  Dec.,  1919,  with  tlie  balances  on  the  broks  at  the  Head  Office  in  Dublin  and  with  the  Returns 
from  the  Branches,  as  certified  by  the  Agents  and  Sub-Agents.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances  in  Dublin  and  at  the  Bank  of 
England;  we  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Bank  as  well  as  the  Securities  held  against  Cash  at  Call  and  Short  Notice  ; and  the  Bills  Discounted  held  in 

Dublin  have  been  produced  to  us.  . , , . . . , , o,  ..  ■ , j i 

We  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required,  and,  in  our  opinion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Bank’s  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shewn  by  the  Books  at 
the  Head  Office  and  the  Certified  Returns  from  the  Branches. 

DELOITTE,  PLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  & CO.,  Auditors. 


7th  January,  19:!0. 


Chartered  Accountants. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 

Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  o^ 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  10th  January.  1?20. 
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3560 
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2879 

Drogheda 
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44 

1480 

Dublin 

7788 

1262 

4547 

32C5 

30 
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16948 

Dundalk 
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175 

85'  ... 
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Greenore 

16 
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18 

339 
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Limerick 

252 

103 

5 
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Londonderry  ... 
Milford 

Muiroy  ... 
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425 

155 

1 
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1432 

Newry 

PortruRh 

190 

... 

3io 

37 

537 

Sligo 

126 

24 

172 

325 

Waterford 

Westport 

1422 

226 

1020 

1398 

4 

4070 

Total 

15860 

3C57 

1 7924 

5745 

1 

1 

252 

1 

1 

32907 

These  figures  do  notinclude  Army  Horses. 

■ BMRnaKdaaHBBiiiitiBaaaBaaBsaaaaBdi 

1^0W  READY—SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Sof 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  bool 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswic 
Press.  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House.  Dublin. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Leinster  and 

Ulster  and 

Week  ended 
1920 

Munster 

Connaught 

1920 

1919 

Jan.  8th 

16,185 

6 397 

6.137 

4,739 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

23,016 

9,746 

8,363 

6.637 

Income  Tax  Guide  for  Farmers 


It  is  expreesly  written  to  explain 
Farmers’  liabilities  under  the  various 
schedules.  It  is  complete  and  simple 
in  all  details,  and  np-to-date  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  BOURKE,  of  the  Income  Tax 
Appeal  and  Repayment  Agency.  74 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  writes — 

" The  book  is  an  admirable  one,  very 
lucid  in  its  explanations,  and  right  up- 
to-date  in  its  matter.  Every  farmer 
who  pa.vs  Income  Tax  ought  to  obtain 
a copy,” 

INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS 

can  be  obtained,  price  One  Shilling, 
post  free  1/2,  direct  from  the  pub- 
lishers : 

j THE  BRUNSWICK  PRESS,  LTD., 

I BRUNSWICK  HOUSE,  DUBLIN 


RICK  COVERS 

l«arileat  Stock  In  Ireland  lor  Sale  or 
liBMT  ON  HIBB. 
jg  Jk  & For  Bale  or 

liBNT  ON  HIBB. 

! We  else  Maoufaoture  every  descrlptleo  el 

Waterproof  Covers 

For  Oarta  Motors,  Ttareehere, 

Blndera,  Taohts,  BarSee.  Be. 

Samples  and  Prices  sect  rc  appllcatleo. 

PETRIE  ^OTHERS 

Oeatreelora  la  Det'i.  •!  Agrieullwra,  Cer^sroNen 

; «/DMAMa.O.P.O..  B.O.W.B..«le..cle. 

86  USHERS'  QU.&Y,  DUBUM. 

I TaleSrams — " P«tr!e  Dublin  “ T»lep*»cf>»  1*WS 


HERE  is  a constant  demand  for  animals  of  all  ^ 
the  best  breeds  of  Pigs,  and  many  would-be  j 
buyers  are  often  at  a loss  where  to  seek  a reliable  a 
supply.  To  meet  such  demand  a small  ad-  J 
vertisement  in  our  prepaid  section  is  essential  and  jj 
ample.  Buyers  turn  to  it  for  breeders  of  trustworthy  | 
stock.  Advertisement  forms,  with  full  particulars,  | 
will  he  sent  on  application  to  THE  F.VEMERS’  GAZETTE  | 
Office,  Dublin.  if 


January  17,  1920. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 


THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  January  15. — Supplies  in  both 
divisions  of  market  were  beyond  the  usual 
average  at  this  period.  Both  home  and  export 
buying  interests  were  largely  represented,  but 
business  developed  practically  no  fresh  fea- 
tures in  value  barometer  or  otherwise.  For 
best  quality  cattle,  cross-Channel  grading- 
terms  are  now  85s.  per  cwt.,  with  perhaps  is. 
more  for  superior  animals.  The  choicer  types 
of  steers  and  heifers  topped  86s.  to  _ 88s.  and 
89s.  per  cwt.  in  to-day’s  nicer  selections,  and 
around  90s.  and  91s.  for  a few  animals  of  show 
yard  character.  Medium  stall-feds,  82s.  6d.  to 
85s.,  but  shippers  gave  a decided  preference 
to  big  out-fed,  well-meated  beasts  over  those, 
and  generally  the  latter  drew  from  80s.  to 
82s.  6d.,  and  occasionally  up  to  84s.  on  foot. 
With  Birkenhead  beef  sides  now  at  is.  4<i. 
per  lb.  in  carcase  at  abattoir,  many  useful 
drafts  of  cattle  were  taken  for  that  destina- 
tion. Ordinary  bullocks  and  heifers  averaged 
76s.  to  80s.  and  commoner  sorts,  say,  70s.  to 
75s.  per  cwt.  Prime  young  beef  cows  placed 
relatively  well  at,  say,  75s.  to  80s.,  82s.  6d.  and 
84s.  per  cwt.  Several  big  sheep  realised  £7  to 
£8,  £8  los.,  and  £8  15s.  per  head  in  carcase; 
these  terms  appro.ximately  work  out  at  is.  6d. 
to  IS.  7id.,  and  perhaps  is.  8d.  per  lb.,  less 
value  of  skin  and  offal  in  levelling  them  down 
may  be  3d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  Several  special  pens 
of  lambs,  too,  topped  £5  Ss.  to  £5  los.  and 
£5  14s.;  one  e.xtra  lot,  £5  17s.  6d.  Secondary 
quality  mutton,  say,  is.  id.  to  is.  3d.  per  lb. 
Only  two  veal  calves  on  sale. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  and  Co.,  18,  19  and  20 
Ussher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  Jan.  15.— Beasts  4,517, 
decrease  513;  sheep  7,555,  increase  274. 
Finished  heavy-weight  bullocks  made  a good 
trade,  quotations  ruling  from  83s.  to  87s.  per 
cwt.,  and  up  to  89s.  per  cwt.  for  an  occasional 
choice  lot.  Other  qualities  moved  off  quietly 
at  late  rates  from  75s.  to  82s.  per  cwt.  Nice 
quality  bulls  were  in  keen  demand  at  improved 
prices.  Sheep  more  easily  sold  and  quotations 
for  the  choicer  pens  were  in  favour  of  sellers. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 
St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  Jan.  15. — Supplies: 
— Cattle  4,617,  decrease  513;  sheep  7,555,  in- 
crease 274.  The  shorter  supplies  induced  to 
make  the  tone  of  to-day’s  market  firm  for  well- 
finished  bullocks  and  heifers.  For  secondary 
and  other  sorts  the  demand  was  quieter,  with- 
out any  appreciable  change  in  prices  from  last 
week.  There  was  a slow  dear  trade  for  sheep, 
heavy-weights  and  hoggets  being  in  best  re- 
quest. Quotations: — Cattle  (best),  83s.  to  90s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  75s.  to  82s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  bulls,  65s.  to  90s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  mutton,  is.  4d.  to  is.  8d.  per 
lb.  live  weight. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  Dublin,  Jan.  15. — Numbers: — Cattle 
4,617,  decrease  513;  sheep  7,555,  increase  274. 
Fair  trade  for  cattle,  without  any  change  in 
value.  Sheep  were  slow  to  sell,  but  main- 
tained recent  quotations.  Beef  (best),  from 
82s.  to  88s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others  from 
55s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  Mutton,  is.  to  is.  8d. 
per  lb. 

BELFAST,  Jan.  13.— The  number  of  cattle,  etc., 
offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  669  cattle 
and  575  sheep;  total,  1,244.  The  followisg  are  the 
prices  per  head: — Bullocks — First  class,  £51  to  £60; 
second  class,  £43  to  £57.  Heifers— First  class,  £42 
to  £50 ; second  class,  £34  to  £42.  Co-ws— First  class, 
£42  to  £50;  second  class,  £34  to  £42,  Sheep,  £6  10s. 
to  £9  10s.;  lambs,  £5  10s.  to  £6.  Prices  per  cwt. 
live  weight; — Bullocks — Prime,  £4  4s.  to  £4  6s.;  very 
good,  £4  2s.  to  £4  4s.  Heifers— Prime,  £4  3s.  to  £4 


ENNIS* 

'Lincolnshire: 

PIC  POWDEilS 


CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 

Soon  repay  their  small  cost. 
Bold  everywhere,  lod.  per  dot  post  i;- 
from  the  Sole  Proprietot 

L W.  DENNIS.  ClieiBuL  LOUTH  »8-~ 


6s.;  very  good,  £4  2s.  to  £4  4s.  Cowfr— Prime,  £3 
17s.  to  £3  19s.;  very  good,  £3  16s.  to  £3  17s.  Bed— 
First  class.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. ; second  class.  Is.  to  Is. 
2d.;  mutton.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  held  on  Monday  last  there  was  a 
slight  falling  oil'  in  supiilies.  Values  for  all  classei 
were  well  maintained,  Hlackfiiced  wedders  and  . nog- 
gets  making  round  ai)out  2s.  per  Ih.  dead  weig’ijt, 
ami  heavier  mutton  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lid.  Lambs 
were  also  in  keen  request,  and  secondary  sheep  were 
bought  almost  entirely  for  export.  All  the  IntB  uu 
offer  were  readily  disposed  of.  Blackfaced  wedders 
made  up  to  110s.;  Blackiaced  ewes,  to  106s.;  White 
wedders,  to  160s.;  White  ewes,  to  185s.;  White  lioggs, 
to  155s.;  crossbred  hoggs.  to  125s.,  and  rams,  to 
210s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  cattle  held  on 
Tuesday  here  was  a large  increase  in  supplies,  trade 
was  not  quite  so  fast  as  the  previous  week,  altnougli 
lor  top  quality  there  was  little  change  in  values ; 
956.  per  live  cwt.  was  several  times  recorded,  and 
90s.  was  current  for  medium  and  heavy  weights  ol 
prime  finish.  Second  and  third  grade  cattle  weie 
not  so  dear  as  the  previous  sale  owing  to  lack  ot 
export  facilities;  80s.  to  84s.  represented  the  value 
of  third  grade,  and  second  grade  cattle  ranged  be- 
tween 85s.  and  89s.  Bulls  varied,  according  to  class, 
between  78s.  and  90s.  per  live  cwt.  Cows  were  again 
almost  entirely  bought  lor  export,  and  were  making 
fully  last  week’s  rates.  Forward  stores  were  in  re- 
quest, and  springing  and  milch  cows  were  very  dear. 
Bullocks  made  up  to  £63  10s.;  heifers,  to  £57;  cows, 
to  £59,  and  bulls,  to  £74  10s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  Jan.  14.— 
Fuller  supplies  on  sale;  in  store  cattle  section,  class 
and  quality  well  represented;  trade  good  all  round; 
choice  and  promising  lots  drew  a bit  extra;  a good 
“ ring  ” purchasers  willing  to  invest  at  advancetl 
rates.  Fat  heifers,  £39  15s.-£38 ; three-year-old  bul- 
locks, £34— £36;  two-year-olds,  £23— £29;  second  riin, 
£18— £31;  heifers,  £20  5s.— £24;  second  run,  £17  15s. 
— £18  10s.;  yearlings,  £13  lOs,— £15  5s.;  strippers, 
medium.  £17  15s.-£20.  In  milk  department— Usefiil 
milchers,  £33  10s.-£34;  springers,  £39--£42  10s. 
Sheep  section— Increased  entry;  fat,  £6  14s.— £8  is., 
stores.  £6  15s.  A good  clearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  13.— A very  sparse  attendance  of  the 
trade  at  to-day’s  Corn  Exchange  gathering,  and  prac- 
tically no  business  of  general  interest  was  trans- 
acted, certainly  none  with  any  influential  bearing 
on  prices.  Barley  continues  with  rather  an  uncer- 
tain undertone,  and  few  sellers  can  be  founa  to  ac- 
cept terms  offered.  Black  oats  show  litUe  change, 
prices  being  from  28s.  to  29s.;  whites  have  a de- 
cidedly firmer  tone,  and  some  more  doing  for  ship- 
ping. With  regard  to  oats  generally,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a firmer  trend  in  values,  but  this  arises  more 
from  the  force  that  is  behind  them  froin  growers 
end.  White  oats  range  from,  say,  30s.  6d.  to  32s.; 
some  holders  of  extra  nice  parcels  are  not  disposed 
to  sell  under  32s.  6d.  and  33s.,  and  it  is  possible  that 
lone*  they  will  come  into  tUeir  own ; as  beiore 
noted,  the  trend  is  in  that  direction.  Irish  wheat  re- 
mains  nominally  in  control  at  42s.  6d.  to  42s.  9d.  pei 
barrel. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Jan.  13.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.;  lump  retail.  2s. 
lOd.  to  3s.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  pei 
IK  . eggs  hen,  42s.  to  50s. ; duck,  43s.  to  52s.  P^i  120 , 
do.’,  hen,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. ; duck,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d  per 
doz. : buttermilk,  3s.  to  7s.  per  rundlet;  table  celery, 
22s  to  24s.;  potherb  celery,  10s.  to  18s.;  parsley,  10s. 
to  16s.;  leeks,  6s.  to  12s.;  turnips,  8S.  to  14s. ; carrots, 
6s.  to  12s.;  parsnip,  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz.  bundles, 
cauliflowers,  3s.  to  5s.  Per  doz. ; savoys  16s.  to  36s  , 
cabbage,  20s.  to  40s.;  curleys,  7s.  to  14s.  per  120 
apples,  15S.  to  26s.  per  barrel;  turnips,  1®- 

lOd  to  2s.  2d.;  potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  8s  to  8^  6d  , 
British  Queens,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.;  Skerries.  10s.  to  lOs 
6d.;  Windsor  Castles,  8s.  to  8s.  6d.;  oats,  new,  I6s.  to 
17s.  6d. ; hay,  upland,  new,  8s.  to  12s.;  meadow,  6s. 
to  8s.  6d.;  timothy,  8s.  to  lOs.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to 
6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

DEERY  (Waterside  General  Market),  Jan.  l4.-Oats, 
new,  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  2d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to  240s.; 
straw,  100s.  to  105s.;  turnips,  30s.  to  32s.  6d.  per 
ton ; potatoes,  20s.  to  22&.  per  sack. 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  Jan.  14.— Quantities  in 
market-352  bags  of  oats,  new.  2s.  to  2s.  2d  per 
stone-  hay,  220s.  to  240s.;  straw,  lOOs.  to  105s.,  Uu- 
nips?’30s.'^to  32S.  6d.  per  ton;  potatoes.  22s.  to  25s. 
per  sack;  turf,  40s.  per  ton;  bogwood,  28s.  to  32s. 


BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN  Jan.  14.— American  bacon  selling  under 
control;  Irish  cured  meats  firm;  barely  sufficient, 
[rish  lard  in  request;  American  dull.  Green  Meats 
[rish  long  sides,  207s,;  American  Cumberland  cut 
L82S.:  rib  in  backs,  178s.;  backs,  176s„  184s.  Smoked 
ffeats-Irish  long  sides.  227s.;.  long  clears  236s 
[rish  heads,  80s.;  America  pic-nic  hams,  128s.,  Irisn 
.ard,  206s.,  208s.;  American.  204s. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL.  Jan.  14.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  378  pigs,  which  were 
louglit  at  prices  from  163s.  9|d.  per  cwt.;  good  de- 
mand. 

VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  13.— Poor  supplies  offering.  De- 
mand dull  and  the  small  quantity  of  cabbage  and 
3ther  produce  cleared  slowly  at  reduced  rates, 
jabbage,  load,  30s.  to  40s.  and  50s.;  savoy  do.,  30s. 
to  40s.  and  45s.;  cauliflowers,  doz.,  5s.;  seconds.  Is. 
Bd.;  sprouts,  float,  3s„  4s,;  celery,  bunch,  2s.  6d.  to 
5s.  6d. ; thyme,  bunch,  3id.  to  6d. ; white  turnips, 
bunch,  8d.  to  Is.  6d. ; swedes,  cwt..  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  5d.; 


cairols,  doz..  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.;  jjarsnipH,  cwt,,  8s.  and 
9s.;  leeks,  buucli,  4d.  to  6d.;  beet,  do.,  4d.  to  6d.; 
apples,  Ckirk,  6s.  3d.  to  lOs.  box;  others,  brl.,  24h., 
34s.;  kegs,  12s.  6d.,  14s.;  rough  BorlH,  £s.  box. 

FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  13.  No  improvement  in  demand  for 
fruit;  sujiply  good.  Prices  nominally— Oianges,  714’s, 
60s.,  65s.;  420's,  60s.;  300,  360’s,  37s.  6d.;  604,  40s,; 
Java,  box,  30s.;  Tangerines,  liox,  3s.;  ajiplee,  New- 
town pippins,  25s.,  26s,  liox ; lemons,  300,  25s.;  grapes, 
brl.,  35s.,  40s.;  Iilack  grapes,  3s.  6d.,  4s.;  Dutch 
onions,  14s.  Iiag;  Valencia  fours,  20s,;  fives  and  sixes, 
25s.  Vegetables  in  poor  supply  and  demand.  Hprouts 
faileil  to  clear  at  4s.  6d.  float;  celery,  iiunch,  6s. 


POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  13.— Trade  for  potatoes  remains  slow 
and  limited.  With  return  of  fine  weather  no  doubt 
Sii'owers  will  become  more  anxious  to  reduce  pit 
stocks.  It  is  generally  rumoured,  too.  that  quality 
of  tubers  is  not  holding  out  so  satisfactorily  as  in 
previous  seasons.  City  supplies  very  moderate,  but 
no  stint  in  covering  requirements.  Best  quality 
potatoes  still  quoted  at  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  ewt.  for 
Dates,  (Jhampions,  and  Skerries. 


POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  13.— Supplies  of  chickens  show  some 
fresh  increase,  which  has  brought  prices  again  into 
a more  reasonable  range,  but  turkeys,  fat  geese,  and 
ducks  are  only  in  fair  compass,  and  are  all  short  of 
requirements  of  the  trade,  and  carry  relatively  high 
prices.  Rabbits,  too,  do  not  nearly  meet  demand. 
Hares  more  plentiful  and  cheaper.  It  might  be 
woi’tli  mentioning  as  a prospective  bearing  on  values 
in  this  country  that  recently  rather  important  sup- 
plies of  poultry  have  arrived  in  England  from  South 
America,  South  Africa,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  also  an  appreciable  quantity  from  China.  The^. 
and  the  possible  increase  of  further  deliveries,  will, 
no  doubt,  e.ase  the  demand  on  this  country  for  ship- 
men  across  Channel.  Some  French  turkeys,  too, 
have  been  featuring  in  England  recently.  With  re- 
gard to  prices,  best  ordinary  chickens  make  from  5e. 
to  6s.  apiece-,  coop-fed  lots,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  and  9s. 
each;  other  sorts,  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  6d. ; best  ordinary 
hens,  5s.  to  6s.  each;  extra  heavy,  fat,  8s.  to  9s.; 
others,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  each;  prime  cock  turkeys, 
26s.  to  50s,;  hen  ditto.  15s.  to  26s.  and  30s.  each; 
prime  ordinary  ducks,  5s.  to  6s.  each;  extra  heavy, 
young,  7s.  to  8s.;  others,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.;  hares, 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  each ; young  partridge,  3s.  3d. ; old.  Is. 
6d. ; cock  pheasants,  5s.  6d.;  hen  ditto,  5s.;  grey 
plover.  Is.  8d. ; green,  lOd. ; curlew  and  quests.  Is. 
to  Is  3d.;  snipe,  6d.  to  9d.  and  Is.;  young  pigeons, 
9d.;  old,  4d. ; wild  duck,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.;  widgeon.  Is. 
6d.  to  28.,  and  teal,  Is.  to  Is.  3d. ; best  rabbits.  Is.  9d. 
to  2s.;  others.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 


BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  13.— Supplies  of  trade  for  butter  at 
present  more  or  less  confined  to  store  creams  and 
some  oddments  ot  fresh  makes,  which  apparently 
just  satisfy  the  demand.  There  are  also  some  small 
lots  of  extra  good  factories  changing  hands,  but 
secondary  classes  of  farmers’  butter  are  unusually 
hard  to  move  a uncertain  prices.  Choice  creams  and 
A1  factories  figure  around  2s.  lid.,  but  secondary 
factories  are  from  2s.  9d.  to  2s.  lOd.,  and  farmers 
butter  from  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  7Jd.  and  2s.  8d.  per  lb. 
Should  the  de-controlling  of  butter,  which  takes 
iilace  in  England  as  from  the  2nd  February  prox., 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  there  would  be  a sweep  ot 
all  Irish  butter  out  of  the  country,  as  without  doubt 
the  English  trade  would  pay  terms  that  would  stifle 
competition  here.  However,  so  far.  it  is  apparently 
not  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  remove  restric- 
tions here.  With  regard  to  eggs,  supplies  seem  to 
keep  round  about  the  level  ot  a week  ago,  as  the 
shipping  trade  has  stirred  up  and  appear^  to  be 
drawing  largely  on  available  supplies  throughout  the 
country.  Prices  still  are  nomially  controlled--viz.. 
50s  for  case  eggs  and  50s.  9d.  for  selected  grades. 

CORK  BUTTER,  Jan.  13.— Firsts,  300s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 300s.  per  c-wt. 


Telegraphic  Address  : "Sparkancy.  Smith,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103.  112.  113,  313,  343  & 374 
Central  Heat  Markets,  London,  E.O.  1. 
Bankers : 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Smithfield.  London,  E.O,  1 

RAN  HANDLE  GONtIQNHSNTS  OP— 


MEAT  - - 

RABBI’TS 


Full  yalnes  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc. 

Cheques  and  Acoounts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 

COBBBSPOHDBHCE  INVITED. 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  13.— Arrivals  of  both  hay  and  straw 
here  this  morning  were  on  a small  scale  owing  to 
storm  and  wet.  Hay  buyers  were  again  in  limited 
attendance,  and  their  wants  did  not  put  much  force 
into  business.  An  attempt  to  advance  prices  in  early 
stage  of  market  proved  unsuccessful,  and  terms 
eventually  worked  out  upon  about  previous  basis  for 
fairly  dry  stuff.  Choice  strong  hay,  13s.  3d.  to  15s. 
6d.,  and  Co.  Dublin  first  crop,  14s. ; medium  sorts, 
second  and  third  crop,  12s.  3d.  to  13s.;  prime  strong 
old  meadow,  lls.  to  11s.  6d.  and  12s.  6d.  per  cwt.; 
fair,  9s.  9d.  to  10s.  9d. ; other  descriptions,  7s.  6d.  to 
9s.  and  9s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Straw  market  generally 
dearer,  and  sold  up  steadily— Oaten  of  best  feed 
class,  6s. , 6s.  6d.,  6s.  9d.,  and  a few  extra  nice  lots, 
7s.  per  cwt. ; other  classes,  4s,  6d.  to  5s.  6d. ; wheaten 
straw,  36.  6d.,  3e.  9d.  to  4s.  3d.,  and  a few  loads  of 
extra  nice  dry  class  4s.  6d.  per  cwt. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  A.  T.  Matthews. 


CRAIN. 

The  holiday  markets  are  now  over,  and  many  more 
are  quoted  in  the  returns.  In  35  English  markets 
last  week  wheat  averaged  72s.  7d.  per  480  lbs.,  that 
being  an  advance  of  2d.  per  quarter.  Prices  ranged 
from  716.  lOd.  at  Chichester,  Devizes,  and  Dorchester 
up  to  73s.  lid.  at  Bedford.  At  Mark  Lane  the  quo- 
tation was  72s.  lOd.  At  this  market  demand  was 
fair,  but  not  brisk,  and  white  made  very  little  more 
than  red.  Barley  in  33  markets  averaged  104s.  Id. 
per  400  lbs.,  a decline  of  7d.  per  quarter.  Prices 
ranged  from  82s.  7d.  at  Dorchester  up  to  114s.  Id.  at 
Mark  Lane.  Oats  in  29  markets  averaged  57s.  6d. 
per  112  lb.,  a decline  of  lOd.  per  quarter.  Prices 
ranged  from  48s.  4d.  at  Bristol  up  to  63s.  3d.  at 
Ipswich  and  Nottingham. 

CATTLE. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on  offer  at  all  officially 
quoted  markets  was  9,518,  being  an  increase  of  4,800 
on  the  exceptionally  small  number  the  previous  week. 
The  average  for  the  last  three  years  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  was  8,930.  Some  few  cattle  were 
super-graded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a good  many 
had  reductions  made  from  the  controlled  prices.  The 
average  price  for  first  grade  cattle  was  84s.,  and  best 
Shortnorns  made  that  price  in  24  markets. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep  were  also  in  much  better  supply,  and  totalled 
33,355  in  all  markets  against  20,416  the  previous 
week  and  a three  years’  average  of  56,184.  The 
quality  of  the  sheep  on  offer  was  somewhat  better, 
especially  those  off  roots.  The  price  is  now  15|d. 
per  lb.  dead  weight. 

VEAL  CALVES. 

Veal  calves  were  shown  in  23  markets  and  num- 
bered 2,461,  or  about  700  above  the  average.  They 
realised  18Jd.  and  16d.  for  first  and  second  quality. 
Pigs  numbered  3,340,  or  nearly  half  the  three  years’ 
average. 

DEAD  MEAT. 

In  the  dead  meat  market  there  were  fair  supplies 
of  beef,  again  consisting  largely  of  imported.  There 
was  a special  display  of  Argentine  beef  and  mutton 
of  most  excellent  quality.  Veal  was  scarce  and  de- 
mand keen.  Mutton  and  lamb  in  fair  supply.  Both 
home-killed  mutton  and  imported  mutton  and  lamb 
in  pretty  good  supply.  Fresh  pork  scarce,  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  frozen  on  offer. 

STORE  STOCK. 

There  is  a slightly  improved  demand  for  store 
cattle,  though  dairy  cows  are  hardly  so  dear.  Store 
sheep  meet  more  inquiry. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  10th  Jan.,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years:— 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Wheat 

...  72 

6 

72 

6 

71 

2 

75 

8 

Barley 

...  109 

7 

62 

5 

58 

2 

65 

7 

Oats 

...  57 

7 

49 

8 

46 

9 

47 

2 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

NEWCASTLE,  Jan.  13.— Owing  to  transport  diffi- 
culties the  market  was  a small  one.  There  was  a big 
demand.  There  were  237  cattle  penned  against  343  a 
week  ago.  The  number  of  sheep  w’as  2,034,  about 
1,000  fewer  than  last  Tuesday.  There  were  no  pigs 
marketed. 

SALFORD,  Jan.  13. — Supplies  of  cattle  consisted  of 
about  460  from  Birkenhead,  100  from  the  North 
Country,  and  480  from  Wales.  Quality  generally 
was  about  average.  About  2,400  sheep  were  on  offer. 
North  Country  animals  numbered  2,014,  and  were 
of  good  quality,  but  the  remainder,  which  were 
Welsh,  were  in  poor  condition.  At  Manchester  1,130 
pigs  were  shown,  1,118  being  Irish.  Quality  was 
good  and  demand  keen. 

DERBY,  Jan.  13. — Rather  larger  supplies  of  fat 
cattle,  which  were  mostly  local-fed.  Eleven  were  re- 
jected. but  otherwise  quality  was  fair,  and  all  were 
sold  at  controlled  rates.  Sheen  were  also  a larger 
entry,  but  51  were  rejected,  though  quality  other- 
wise was  good.  Skins  made  18s,  6d.  each.  Calves 
met  a very  dear  trade  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Numbers 
in  the  market— Cattle,  228;  sheep,  226;  calves,  34; 
pige,  1. 

GLASGOW,  Jan.  14.— There  was  only  a moderate 
supply  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  market  this  morn- 
ing, but  the  demand  was  good  at  controlled  rates. 
There  was  again  a small  number  of  pigs. 


Jutland  High  School 

28  RUTLAND  SQUARE,  and 
1 GRANBY  ROW,  DUBLIN 


WAKEFIELD,  Jan.  14.— Rather  more  cattle  on 
offer,  over  300  being  in  the  market,  chiefly  Irish 
beasts  of  second  quality.  Only  about  50  sheep  were 
shown,  and  all  were  sent  in  from  other  districts. 
Dairy  cows  met  a slow  trade,  prices  showing  no 
change.  Numbers  in  the  market— Fat  cattle.  305; 
fat  sheep,  52;  dairy  cows,  21;  store  cattle,  37. 

LEEDS,  Jan.  14.— Cattle  on  offer;  beasts,  239s.  per 
cwt.  extra.  Sheep— None  on  offer.  Dairy  cows.  4, 
from  £45  to  £60. 

EDINBURGH,  Jan.  14.— Sheep,  slow  trade— Half- 
bred  hoggs,  to  89e.;  Cheviot  ewes,  to  90s.  Cattle  also 
dull— Rolled  bullocks,  to  £40;  stirke,  to  £29;  better 
supply;  fair  trade;  Shorthorns,  to  £75;  Ayrshires,  to 
£49  per  head. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Jan.  14.— The  tame  rabbit  trade 
has  fallen  considerably.  Last  week  tame  rabbits 
made  up  to  Is.  9d,  and  Is.  lOd.,  but  are  now  at  Is. 
4d.  to  Is.  7d.  Wild  rabbits  are  in  strong  demand  at 
8id.  Best  chicken,  2s.  to  2s.  2d.,  dead;  old  hens. 
Is,  4d.  to  Is.  8d.;  live  ditto,  if  fat.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  (less 
10  per  cent,  off  gross  weight) ; English  brown  hares, 
6s.  to  7s.;  woodpigeon.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.;  snipe.  Is.  4d. 
to  Is.  8d. ; Guinea  fowl,  5s.  to  5s.  6d. ; wild  duck,  3s. 
6d.  to  4s.  6d. ; black  plover.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  (food 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  wanted.  Muggy  weather 
against  trade.  Better  demand  if  colder.— (Game  and 
Son.) 


High'grade  Boarding  and 
Daj;  School  for  Qirl*  > 


Under  joint  Preebyterlan  & Church  of  Ireland  Management 

Principal:  M155  B.  ANDERSON,  B.A. 

28  Rutland  Square,  Dublin 


YOUNG  SHIRE  STALLIONS 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  7th  January,  1920  - 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd  1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  perton 

Arran  Chief ... 

2C0/0  — 240/0 

— 2f0'0 

230,0  - 260  0 

— 

— 

British  Queen 





— 

— 

— 

Edward  VII. 

250/0  — 280/0 

240  0 - 260/0 

'30/0  - 280/0 

— 

Up-to-Date  ... 

225;0—  230.'0 



— 

— 

— 

Irish 

225/0— 2i0'0 

220.'0  — 227/6 

- 

— 

— 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new  ... 

— — 

— 

285/0  310/0 

— 

— 

Meadow,  new 

— - 

— 

280/0  - 300/0 

— 

— 

straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— — 

o o 
o o 

1 1 

— 105/0 

— 

— 

Oat 

~ 

- 140/C 

— 

— 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN— January  15th,  1920. 


No.  of 
Beasts 


Descriptions. 


Average 
live  Weight 


Average 
price 
per  head. 


Average 
price 
per  cwt. 


Bullocks 

c 

q.  lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

*1 

prime 

,.  14 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

*6 

do. 

. 12 

0 

0 

53 

8 

0 

4 

9 

0 

8 

do. 

. 11 

2 

3 

51 

0 

0 

4 

8 

6 

*7 

do. 

. 12 

0 

4 

52 

19 

0 

4 

8 

0 

8 

do. 

. 10 

1 

0 

45 

0 

0 

4 

7 

9 

*7 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

39 

3 

0 

4 

7 

0 

*18 

do. 

. 11 

3 

4 

50 

14 

0 

4 

6 

0 

7 

do. 

,.  10 

2 

24 

46 

0 

0 

4 

5 

9 

6 

do. 

..  10 

3 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

5 

6 

*2 

very  good  . 

..  9 

0 

0 

38 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

5 

do. 

..  11 

0 

5 

46 

10 

0 

4 

4 

3 

*7 

do. 

..  11 

1 

20 

48 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

7 

do. 

,.  9 

0 

24 

38 

10 

0 

4 

3 

6 

*8 

do. 

..  11 

0 

14 

46 

9 

0 

4 

3 

6 

*16 

fair 

,.  7 

3 

24 

31 

17 

6 

4 

0 

0 

lo 

do. 

Heifers 

..  8 

2 

11 

33 

0 

0 

3 

16 

9 

*4 

prime 

..  11 

0 

0 

48 

19 

0 

4 

9 

0 

*1 

do. 

..  12 

0 

0 

52 

18 

0 

4 

8 

0 

1 

do. 

..  10 

3 

0 

47 

0 

0 

4 

7 

6 

*5 

very  good  . 

..  10 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

do. 

..  10 

1 

14 

44 

0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 

21 

38 

5 

0 

4 

3 

3 

*1 

good 

..  9 

0 

0 

37 

7 

0 

4 

3 

0 

*4 

do. 

,.  8 

3 

21 

36 

17 

3 

4 

2 

6 

*8 

do. 

..  9 

5 

7 

40 

4 

6 

4 

2 

0 

4 

do. 

,.  8 

0 

7 

33 

0 

0 

4 

1 

9 

8 

fair 

..  7 

2 

7 

30 

10 

0 

4 

0 

9 

8 

do. 

8 

1 

3 

33 

0 

0 

3 

19 

9 

*4 

do. 

Cows 

..  8 

1 

0 

32 

3 

6 

3 

18 

0 

1 

prime 

..  12 

2 

0 

53 

0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

1 

very  good  . 

..  10 

2 

0 

42 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

*3 

do. 

..  10 

1 

9 

41 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

good 

..  11 

0 

0 

43 

10 

0 

3 

19 

0 

1 

do.  i 

10 

3 

0 

42 

0 

0 

3 

18 

3 

4 

fair 

Wethers 

..  9 

1 

21 

35 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

15 

prime 

..  1 

1 

0 

6 

7 

6 

5 

2 

0 

29 

very  good  . 
Ewes 

..  0 

3 

20 

4 

7 

0 

4 

13 

6 

20 

prime 

..  1 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

15 

very  good  . 

1 

2 

9 

7 

2 

6 

4 

10 

0 

43 

good 

Hoggets 

..  0 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3 

16 

0 

19 

prime 

1 

1 

5 

6 

10 

0 

5 

1 

9 

6 

do. 

1 

1 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

14 

very  good  . 

..  0 

3 

18 

4 

10 

0 

4 

18 

9 

15 

do. 

1 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

4 

18 

5 

26 

good 

..  1 

0 

18 

5 

7 

6 

4 

12 

6 

28 

do. 

..  0 

3 

15 

4 

0 

0 

4 

10 

6 

20 

do. 

..  0 

2 

21 

3 

2 

0 

4 

10 

3 

15 

do. 

..  0 

5 

6 

3 

12 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

do. 

...  1 

8 

0 

4 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Number  exposed  for  sale — Fat  cattle,  4,617 ; fat  sheep. 


* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


For  Sale,  “REA  PRESTON,”  36003,  black, 
rising  3 years.  “ROXBY  ROYAL  DUKE,” 
36027,  bay,  rising  3 years.  “REA  TROJAN,” 
35119,  brown,  rising  i years.  Good,  weighty 
Colts  of  the  best  Shire  stamp  and  breeding. 


E.  GOOOWIN  GREECE 

CROSSHILLi  STUD,  NEAR  SHREWSBURY 


HOOF  CUTTERS 


With  Long  Wooden  Handles, 
for  Trimming  Feet  of  Cattle 


Prices  on  application. 


ARNOLD  & SONS, 

GILTSPUR  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  am  ■■  ■■  ■■  MB  BB  SB  BM  BB  B9 


REARS  CALVES  WH  H!LK,PieENIS  SCOUR 
SAVES  iZ  ON  EVERY  CALF  REAREH 


HAY.  STRAW  C UIPP 
& CATTLE  Or  ILrL; 

FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

iSold  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drug  Merchants,  : 
...  8DIP60N  «:  Co.,  ltd.,  WESTMORELAND  MILLS,  ? .! 
' _ , . Pv*»Ag;«.  Ghivwell  8tc„  Londea.  ? 
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The  report  of  the  judges  on  the  Lincoln 
trials  puts  the  tractor  in  about  its  right  place. 


They  conclude  that,  “ while  tractors  have  not 
yet  reached  a stage  of  perfection,  they  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  recent  years; 
but  the  implements  for  use  with  them  have 
not  advanced  in  the  same  proportion.” 


At  the  same  time,  reports  come  to  hand  of 
successful  horse-ploughing  matches  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Speed  the  plough 
— and  horse! 


An  advertisement  in  one  of  the  Dublin 
dailies  reads:  “Cork  has  been  famous  for 
Butter;  now  for  its — Margarine.”  Shall  we 
add  ? or  must  it  be  ! 


We  understand  that  the  dispute  between  the 
Dublin  cowkeepers  and  their  employees  on  the 
question  of  wages  has  been  settled.  An 
amended  offer  (particulars  not  given)  of  the 
employers  was  accepted. 


Following  on  the  Belfast  protest  against  the 
method  of  slaughtering  cattle  in  that  city,  an 
offer  has  been  made  by  Mrs.  Harold  Barbour, 
Dunmurry,  to  defray  expenses  up  to  £200  of 
any  expert  that  the  Belfast  Corporation  might 
agree  to  send  to  America  to  investigate  the 
humane  method  of  slaughtering  animals. 


It  is  reported  that  Mr,  J.  C.  Nixon,  of  Bel- 
fast, has  acquired  all  the  Government  flax  fac- 
tories in  the  Selby,  Peterborough  and  Suffolk 
districts.  The  price  is  stated  to  be  between 
half  and  three-quartefrs  of  a million  pounds. 
The  deal  embraces  alii  the  mills  taken  over  by 
the  Government  durimg  the  war,  except  those 
in  the  Somerset  area.- 


Mr.  Wm.  Cotteu',  the  well-known  Dublin 
potato  merchant,  has!  issued  a little  booklet 
telling  the  full  story  of  the  new  seedling  po- 
tato (now  called  Cotber’s  Red  Cross  Queen), 
which  he  introduced  flrom  Scotland  last  year, 
and  had  grown  in  a tr^al  competition  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Gard>eners’  Association.  The 
success  achieved  on  that  occasion,  when  as 
much  as  I24ij  lbs.  of  po'tatoes  were  raised  from 
2 lbs.  of  seed,  has  encouraged  Mr.  Cotter  to 
develop  the  variety  still  further,  and  he  has 
now  arranged  to  plaice  the  whole  of  the 
present  stock  in  the  hands  of  a Scottish  firm 
of  growers,  who  will  cufltivate  it  and  place  the 
produce  on  the  market^ 


HOLDING  THE  BALANCE. 

He  was  an  eminent  scientist  who  laid 
down  the  theory  that  too  many  old 
maids  meant  a reduced  i)roducdon  of 
clover.  Mis  reasoning  was  of  the  zig-zag- 
lightning type  which  flashed  from  forlorn 
spinsters  to  the  furry  cats  that  prey  on  the 
obnoxious  rats  that,  in  turn,  some  way  or 
other,  reduce  the  numbers  of  nimble  bees,  so 
essential  for  the  fertilization,  and  hence  the 
full  development  of  the  clover  plants.  All  to- 
gether, the  chain  reminds  one  of  the  nursery 
rhyme  about  the  house  that  Jack  built.  Still, 
a basis  of  undeniable  natural  law  pervades.  If, 
for  one  instance,  nature  abhors  a vacuum,  at 
the  other  end  it  enforces  a medium  and  finds 
the  way  of  doing  it.  Among  humans  it  is  a 
classic  maxim  of  living  which  insists  on 
“ nothing  too  much.”  Nature,  by  many 
devious  plans  and  sinister  channels,  cast-irons 
the  same  rule,  and,  the  more  these  are  ex- 
plored, the  more  they  are  to  be  wondered  at. 
Nature  is  a stern  task-master,  and  will  not 
take  the  last  word  from  any  who  defy.  The 
patent  course  is  to  work  with  natural  agencies, 
not  against  them,  and,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned,  to  assist  these  on  his  own  behalf. 
This,  in  reality,  means  intelligent  farming.  It 
may  be  all  very  well  for  the  poet,  having  in 
mind  the  struggle  for  existence  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  to  describe  nature 
as  being  “ red  with  tooth  and  claw.”  Nature 
can  be  and  is  found  in  gentler  moods  by  those 
who  know  how  to  help  beneficently.  The  aim 
of  all  science  is  to  ascertain  the  definite  causes 
which  produce  certain  effects.  These  latter 
may  be  harmful  or  helpful.  Research  is  all 
directed  to  one  fixed  purpose — to  determine 
the  essentials  needed  for  fullest  growth  in 
plant  or  animal,  and  the  most  effective  means 
of  combating  disease,  whether  this  be  caused 
through  the  spore  invaders  of  vegetable  or  the 
bacillus  poisoners  of  animal  life.  Potato 
blight  and  finger-and-toe  are  as  equal  sources 
of  loss  to  the  farmer  as  lump-jaw  or  conta- 
gious abortion  or  joint-ill.  The  scientist 
adjusts  the  balance  by  assisting  the  farmer  to 
promote  nature’s  agencies  and  to  control  its 
attacks.  Man  has  the  means  of  this  control 
if  he  knows  how  to  use  it,  and  does  use  it 
effectively.  Research  means  learning  the 
cause;  finding  and  prescribing  the  remedy  is 
the  next  step:  but  with  this  done  the  value  of 
the  discovery  rests  with  the  adaptability  of 
farmers  themselves.  It  is  theirs  to  sustain  and 
encourage  investigators  of  disease,  and  to 
show  readiness  to  test  recommendations  made. 
Only  in  this  spirit  can  the  farming  community 
expect  to  get  rid  of  losses  from  the  crop 
failures  and  stock  mortality  which  encumber 
them.  Every  effort  made  to  utilize  nature’s 
beneficial  agencies  and  to  control  baneful  dis- 
ease affections  is  co-operating  with  the  great 
scheme  of  existence — -which,  let  it  work  as  it 
may  or  how — is  directed  in  the  long  run  to 
hold  the  balance  fair. 


Farm  Costs. 

IN  the  December  Journal  of  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture  appears  an  article 
from  Sir  John  Keane  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. Without  under-rating  the  value  of  the 
article,  or  the  sincerity  of  the  writer  in  making 
an  effort  to  simplify  a complicated  business, 
one  naturally  is  prompted  to  wonder  why  the 
official  publication  of  the  English  Board  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  medium  for 
chronicling  the  results  arrived  at  rather  than 
the  Journal  of  the  Irish  Department,  which  is 
widely  and  closely  read  by  Irish  farmers.  Cap- 
poquin  conditions  are  Irish  conditions,  both  as 
regards  yields  of  crops,  the  working  hours  of 
labourers,  and  the  methods  of  live-stock  keep- 
ing. This  apart,  a perusal  of  the  article  under 
notice  reveals  the  intricacies  and  complications 
of  farm  book-keeping.  Though  tlie  writer  is 
convinced  that  a knowledge  of  farm  costs 
would  be  of  immense  value  to  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  which  branch  returns  a 
profit  (and  how  much),  and  which  a loss  (and 
how  much)  one  year  with  another,  he  also 
considers  that  such  data  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  Government  in  fixing  prices  and 


iMceting  the  demands  of  labour.  'I'hciTe  arc 
the  obvious  l)cnefits  whicli  a water-tight  sys- 
tem of  showing  tlie  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
ducing all  kinds  of  farm  produce  over  a series 
of  years  might  be  exi^ected  to  afford.  But  can 
the  more  skilled  accountancy  apportion  the 
charges  fairly?  .Sir  John  Keane  candidly  ad- 
mits the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  showing  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  year’s  working  of  a 
farm  in  the  same  way  as  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  an  industrial  concern.  For  instance, 
he  does  not  see  how  the  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested is  t(;  be  apportioned,  nor  yet  oti  what 
scale  the  charges  for  the  services  and  expenses 
of  the  proprietor  arc  to  be  debited.  The 
amounts  to  be  charged  against  the  different 
kinds  of  stock  for  grazing  on  various  classes 
of  pasture  are  also  admitted  to  be  elusive 
quantities.  The  proportion  of  cost  which 
should  be  charged  against  manure  in  the  year 
of  its  application,  as  against  the  succeeding 
years,  is  a further  questionable  assignment.  In 
addition,  such  crops  as  oats  and  vetches  or 
catch  crops  which  are  fed  green  do  not  admit 
of  a cost  estimation,  as  they  are  never 
weighed,  and  hence  they  have  necessarily  to 
be  charged  against  stock  on  a ration  basis.  On 
the  live-stock  side  the  writer  regards  it  as 
strict  business  solely  to  calculate  profits  on 
the  live-weight  increase,  and  to  discard  any 
allowance  for  “dealing”  profits.  Yet,  there 
are  many  farmers  who  revel  in  a successful 
deal  by  buying  in  stock  cheaply  (that  is,  below 
market  value),  and  selling  on  a firm  market: 
this  they  regard  as  a proof  of  cute  and  shrewd 
business.  Even  if  the  cattle  are  not  sold  at  a 
rise  on  live-weight  values,  the  admission  is 
made  (and  this  throws  considerable  light  on 
a problem  which  has  long  remained  inscrutabie 
to  those  who  cannot  see  the  room  for  profit) 
that  “it  might  be  quite  possible  for  live-weight 
increases  to  cost  more  than  market  price,  and 
yet  to  show  a profit  by  successful  dealing.” 
These  are  only  points  in  the  explanatory  notes 
which  really  constitute  the  article,  and  lead 
up  to  the  tables  appended.  Of  these  there  are 
thirteen  ; tables  XIV.  and  XV.  are  allotted  'o 
analyses  of  profits  and  losses,  and  of  manual 
and  horse  labour,  while  Table  XVI.  is  a speci- 
men of  the  form  used  to  indicate  all  the  cost 
details  of  a farm’s  weekly  working.  The  tables 
speak  for  themselves:  to  the  farmer  they  can- 
not commend  themselves  for  simplicity.  Per 
contra  they  are  apt  to  set  his  back  up  against 
any  effort  at  a form  of  accountancy  which  will 
be  of  help  either  to  himself  or  his  fellows.  Sir 
John  Keane’s  article  leaves  no  decided  impres- 
sion;_  as  already  stated,  we  do  not  question 
the  _ sincerity  of  his  attempt  to  square  out  on 
business  lines  the  unknown  and  indeterminate 
phases  of  farming  expenditure  and  receipts  on 
a mixed  liolding.  But,  when  all  is  weighed  up, 
the  article  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  the 
designer  of  the  accounts  is  bewildered  at  his 
results.  It  is  like  someone  who  has  invented 
a delicate  and  intricate  machine;  has  devised 
clutches  and  escapements  springs,  and  so  on; 
but  when  he  had  the  mechanism  completed, 
he  stands  aghast  at  its  complicatedness;  and 
so  he  looks  round  and  begs  all  and  suodiy  to 
show  him  how  it  may  be  amended,  so  as  to 
work  efficiently,  and  if,  wdren  it  can  be  got  to 
work  with  any  great  degree  of  satisfaction,  to 
what  particular  effective  uses  it  can  be  de- 
voted. 


Beef  Production. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Agricultural  School  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  has  been  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  a number  of  live-stock  ex- 
periments on  the  farm  in  connection  with  the 
same,  has  recently  published  a book  on  the 
subject  of  cattle  and  beef  production.  It  is  a 
thoughtful  contribution  to  a subject  of  vital 
interest,  not  only  to  stock  owners,  but  also  to 
the  community  as  a whole  who  in  recent  years 
have  been  thrown  so  largely’  on  home  resources 
for  their  meat  supplies  The  book  well  de- 
serves a detailed  notice,  and  this  we  hope  to 
give  our  readers  in  the  next  issue.  In  the 
meantime  there  are  three  main  points  empha- 
sized by  the  wu'iter  w'hich  stand  out  as  the 
backbone  of  the  lines  which  the  writer  urges 
should  be  followed  if  the  productiveness  of  the 
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desired  direction  within  the  last  ten  years,  but 
Irish  stock-owners  have  still  much  leeway  to 
niakc  up.  There  is  no  economy  to  the  country 
in  the  production  of  huge  aged  cattle  which 
have  such  a heavy  charge  of  keep  against  them 
from  the  time  the3'  were  dropped  till  driven 
from  tlie  pastures  or  the  feeding  house  to  the 
slaughter  house  or  the  railwaj'  truck. 


land,  so  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  is  to  be  uti- 
lized to  its  utmost  capacity.  These  we  shall 
draw  attention  to  in  due  course,  but  as  a pre- 
liminary to  dealing  with  them  we  should  like 
to  quote  the  writer’s  summary  of  the  qualifica- 
tions which  a skilled  grazier  should  possess. 
‘‘  The  grazier  must,”  to  quote  Mr.  MacKenzie, 
“ have  some  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
stock  as  w’ell  as  of  land.  He  must  be  good 
enough  to  buj'  those  that  suit  his  purpose  : he 
must  have  observation  to  tell  almost  at  a glance 
how  well  or  how  ill  his  animals  are  doing  while 
feeding  in  his  fields  : he  must  know,  almost  as 
by  instinct,  how  and  when  to  move  them  from 
field  to  field,  for  the  animal’s  sake  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  the  turf.  The  change  of  graz- 
ing ground,  by  moving  animals  from  field  to 
field,  is  quite  important  in  the  process  of  re- 
gular and  rapid  beef-making.  He  must  recog- 
nise by  the  attitude  of  an  animal  when  it  rises 
from  its  resting  place,  from  the  carriage  of  its 
head  or  from  the  appearance  of  its  hide,  that  it 
IS  ailing,  and  be  able  to  give  the  immediate 
attention  that  will  probably  ward  off  a serious 
illness.  Finally,  he  must  know,  though  on  this 
point  many  fail  in  good  judgment,  when  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  no  long’er  profitable 
to  go  on  feeding  the  animal,  the  time  for  one 
to  be  sent  to  the  shambles,  and  another  put  in 
the  field  to  clear  up  all  that  the  fat  animal  has 
left  uneaten.” 

This  paragraph  is  typical  of  Mr.  MacKenzie’s 
powers  of  observation,  which  are  clearly  marked 
throughout  the  book.  The  writer  is  as  good 
at  description  as  he  is  at  advocacy,  and  while 
not  every  pne  may  agree  with  him  in  the  con- 
clusions reached,  the  latter  suffer  nothing  from 
lack  of  clearness  and  force  in  expression.  The 
undoubted  mistakes  made  under  the  existing 
sj'stem  of  keeping  and  finishing  stock  which 
Mr.  MacKenzie  points  out,  are  as  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  Ireland  as  in  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. There  is  firstly  the  unorganized  calf 
trade,  under  which  calves  are  taken  haphaz- 
ardly up  and  down  the  country  by  dealers,  and 
the  rearer  until  the  next  year  knows  nothing 
of  their  breeding  and  runs  the  chance  of  a 
large  proportion  turning  out  thriftless  and  un- 
profitable : these  in  turn  pass  on  as  young 
stores  to  still  another  farmer,  who  ma\'  run 
them  over  a winter  and  pass  them  on  the  fol- 
lowing spring  as  aged  stores  to  the  grazier, 
who  finally  finishes  them  and  disposes  of  them 
as  beef.  It  is  true  that  small  farms  and  in- 
ferior soils  are  only  suited  for  store  raising, 
but  there  is  far  too  much  shifting  of  cattle 
from  the  time  the  calf  is  dropped  until  it  is 
ready  for  marketing  as  a full  grown  fat  beast. 
Another  weakness  in  the  present  system  which 
causes  a serious  reduction  in  the  profits  from 
keeping  cattle  is  the  lack  of  care  shown  in  the 
bulls  used  in  dairying  districts.  Mr.  MacKen- 
zie sees  this  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
best  heifers  for  milking,  but  it  is  equally  true 
in  Ireland  here  on  the  beef  side.  The  passage 
in  connection  with  this  drawback  may  be  aptly 
quoted; — “The  calf  resulting  from  the  use  of 
a bad  bull  on  one  farm  grew  into  an  inferior 
cow  on  a distant  holding,  for  it  was  seldom 
economical  to  rear  her  on  the  milk-seller’s 
farm  : she  was  then  sold  into  some  cow-shed 
adjacent  to  the  railway  or  residential  district 
and  was  mated  with  another  inferior  bull.  The 
result  was  a calf  of  still  poorer  quality,  and  so 
the  vicious  process  was  continued.  . . .Dealers 
buying  yonng-  calves  paid  the  same  price — and 
that,  of  course,  the  lowest  possible — for  one 
inheriting  good  milking  and  fleshing  qualities, 
or  for  one  sired  by  a bull  with  no  good  quali- 
ties to  transmit.  . . . The  wealth  lost  to  the 
nation  through  the  failure  to  encourage  milk- 
sellers  to  breed  good  calves  must  be  enormous  : 
but,  great  as  the  amount  may  be,  the  loss  on 
all  youngsters  sold  on  our  markets  due  to  our 
lack  of  method  has  been  even  g'reater.  ” 

The  last  point  in  the  book  we  have  space  to 
notice  is  the  plea  for  finishing  cattle  off  at  a 
much  earlier  age  than  is  the  custom.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  many  cattle  in  this  country 
are  kept  for  too  long  a store  period.  Under  the 
existing  system  this  cannot  be  well  avoided, 
but  there  is  much  reason  to  convince  stock- 
owners  either  by  actual  experiment  or  other- 
wise that  there  is  more  profit  in  having  stock 
fit  for  the  block  when  between  20  to  24  months 
old  than  when  approaching  over  three  years 
old.  There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the 
Continued  at  foot  of  previous  column. 
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CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent). 

II  is  not  often  that  we  see  such  a succession 
of  quick  changes  as  we  have  witnessed 
during  the  second  week  of  January.  One 
day  the  barometer  would  be  at  29.0,  the  next 
at  30.0.  A variation  of  5 points  in  a day  being 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  Now  it 
stands  at  about  30.4,  with  a south  west  wind) 
with  slight  drizzling  rain  most  of  the  day.  It 
is  very  niild,  however,  "with  no  sign  of  that  long 
fiost  which  many  dreaded,  and,  on  the  whole," 
the  weather  is  merciful  to  farmers  with  only 
half-filled  stackyards.  Winter  ploughing  is 
proceeding  well,  and  work  on  the  land  is  very 
well  up  to  time.  The  ewes  are  lambing,  the 
days  are  longer  by  half  an  hour  in  the  evening, 
and  though  spring  is  yet  a long  way  off,  the 
farmers’  tirne  of  activity  has  commenced. 

Clean  Milk. — It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  a good  supply  of  milk  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance  to  the  nation.  But  the  war  and  the 
difficulties  of  production,  and  the  threatened 
shortage  at  times,  have  caused  many  people  to 
forget  that  the  country  not  only  needs  plenty 
of  milk  but  that  it  should  be  clean  and  pure,  ’ 
free  from  germs  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases,  and  also  free  from  filth.  It  is  a very 
great  and  important  subject,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  now  there  is  a prospect  of  de-con- 
trol, there  will  be  time  for  the  scientists  and 
the  practical  organisers  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  devote  themselves  to  it  and  en- 
deavour to  work  out  a scheme  to  deal  with  the 
problem  which  has  so  long  baffled  them.  It 
was  much  talked  about  40  years  ago,  and  many 
dairy  farmers  set  to  work  to  introduce  reforms. 
For  instance,  I myself  was  just  embarking  on 
the  sale  of  new  milk  from  Jersey  cows,  and  I 
determined  to  be  up  with  the  times.  I em- 
ployed eight  milkers,  and  I insisted  on  every  ' 
man  washing  his  hands  before  commencing  to 
milk.  Then  each  cow  was  cleaned,  and  the  j 
teats  and  udder  thoroughly'  so.  The  milk  of  ■ 
each  cow  was  weighed  and  strained  through 
muslin,  and  properly  cooled.  It  was  then  put  ' 
into  carefully  scoured  churns  and  sent  off  to  , 
London  at  Is.  per  gallon.  But  it  fetched  that  < 
figure,  not  because  it  was  clean,  but  because  , 
it  was  from  Jersey'  cows.  Then,  as  now,  some 
few  took  every  precaution,  while  others  took 
none  at  all.  I much  doubt  if  any  real  progress 
has  been  made  towards  general  cleanliness. 

We  want  a recognition  of  the  first  grade  milk  i 
m some  way'  that  would  entitle  it  to  a better  . 
price.  Nothing  else  will  induce  the  idle  and  ■ 
careless  producer  to  amend  his  ways.  r 

A Guernsey  Experiment  — It  is  high  time  ) 
that  something  was  done  to  popularise  that  ' 
extremely  useful  breed  of  dairy  cattle  which  ( 
has  been  somew'hat  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  ^ 
phenomenal  and  sudden  advance  of  the  Frie- 
sians  in  public  favour.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  them,  for  they  are  all  round  dairy 
cows,  and  transcend  the  Friesians  as  butter 
makers.  It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to 
hold  a special  show  at  Reading  on  the  21st 
April.  With  a view  of  ensuring  the  entry  of 
first  class  stock,  there  will  be  an  upset  price 
of  80  guineas  for  cows,  60  guineas  for  heifers 
in  milk  or  in  calf,  and  50  guineas  for  y'oung 
heifers  and  animals  in  the  bull  classes.  These  ' 
are  very  moderate  reserves,  and  if  any  do  not 
reach  them  they  \yill  remain  the  property  of 
the  owners.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  all 
animals  entered  for  the  prices  must  be  for  sale, 
and  must  have  passed  the  tubercular  test  since 
January  1st,  1920.  Apropos  of  the  Guernsey 
as  a dairy  cow,  I would  like  to  tell  a little  story. 
Many  years  ago  at  the  Yorkshire  Show  there 
was  a class  for  the  ‘‘best  cow  for  dairy  pur- 
poses,” and  all  the  entries  were  fine  Yorkshire 
Dairy  Shorthorn  cows  except  one.  The  judges 
soon  picked  out  two  of  these  for  the  first  and 
second  prizes,  with  fine  great  udders  as  big  as 
bushels.  At  least  two  of  them  did,  and  they 
were  Shorthorn  men  of  great  repute.  But  there 
was  a third  judge,  and  there  was  the  one  ex- 
ception amongst  the  competing  cows,  and  she 
was  a Guernsey.  The  third  judge  asked  the 
others  who  had  fixed  on  the  winners  how  much 
butter  they  thought  they  would  make.  They 
replied  triumphantly  ‘‘  12  lbs.”  The  other 
said,  “ I will  forfeit  the  value  of  the  cow  if  that 
Guernsey  does  not  make  16.”  Ultimately  she 
was  awarded  the  first  prize. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

OUERISTS  PI.EASB  NOTE 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  ao  far  as  poasiWe 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
orward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
fuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
umd  even  earlier.  Address;  FAnmsaV  Oazbtth.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
norbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  duej'sts 
ilease  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  careful*  y 
trapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  ar  d 
Surety  packed,  ao  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examinabon 
Mtng  made.  If  this  rule  ia  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
•o  reply  to  such  queries.  Tho  practice  of  forwarding 
ipecimens  not  ao  treated  ia  both  objectionable  and  highly 
iangerous.  ... 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to: 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  back  oi 
laoh  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
taith.  

AGRICULTURE. 

Changing  Seed  Potatoes  (Wexfordman,  Co.  Wexford)— 
Even  though  your  potatoes  may  be  small  seed  this 
spring,  the  change  of  soils  will  benefit  them  im- 
mensely; in  fact,  when  farmers  talk  of  a change 
of  seed,  it  is  a change  of  soil  they  mean,  for  the 
custom  was  to  bring  Champions  from  mossy  or 
peaty  soils  to  light  loams  and  vice  versa.  For  this 
reason,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  your  own  stiaiii 
of  Butes  will  do  as  well  in  the  heavy,  damp,  fresh 
soil  as  any  other  seed  you  can  buy. 

Feeding  for  Milch  Cow  (Ehoda,  Co.  Mpth)— About 
6 to  8 lbs.  of  hay  at  night  for  a milch  cow  which 
has  a good  grass  run  in  the  day  hours  shoiild 
be  an  ample  fodder  allowance.  Even  this  wBl  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  you  might  take 
this  as  an  average  and  increase  or  decrease  accord- 
ing as  you  find  the  condition  of  the  rack  in  the 

OaT°Variety  (Reader,  Co.  Kerry)— You  miglR,  ^vith 
profit,  try  Victory;  it  is  a white  variety,  with  fairly 
strong  straw,  has  not  an  undue  percentage  of 
husk,  which  stamps  it  as  of  good  milling  quality 
and  has  given  very  satisfactory  yields  these  past 
few  seasons  in  Co.  Louth  and  elsewhere.  As  an 
alternative,  on  a black  moory  soil,  such  as  yours, 
you  might  try  Banner— also  a white  oat— which, 
though  not  a heavy  yielder  of  grain,  stains  up 
well.  It  is  with  regret  we  learn  the  old  lotato 
variety  has  not  given  a good  return  of  grain,  as 
it  is  about  the  best  of  the  milling  varieties,  and  its 
straw  the  most  nutritions  of  fodder  for  stock. 
Buying  a Tractor  (Tractor,  Co.  Limerick)— The  ad- 
dress of  the  paper  you  mention  is  57  Ludgate  Hill, 
London,  E.C.4.,  and  its  Irish  office  is  at  10  bouth 
Frederick  Street,  Dublin.  The  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion are  3s.  per  annum,  post  free,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. We  should  give  preference  to  a steam 
tractor  for  the  purposes  you  have  in  view. 
Manuring  for  Oats  (J.  A.  O.,  Co.  Dublin)— If  you  can- 
not get  a supply  of  slag,  on  good  sound  land,  such 
as  you  have  in  your  part  of  Oo.  Dublin,  superphos- 
phate will  do  equally  as  well,  and  the  allowance 
per  acre  need  not  be  so  heavy — say,  3 to  4 owte. 
per  acre  along  with  1 to  2 cwts.  of  kainit,  mixed 
and  applied  when  making  the  land  ready  for 
sowing  tile  oa-ts.  It  ie  well,  as  you  intiniate,  to 
order  supplies  in  good  time,  as  manure  firms  are 
. exercised  to  meet  the  pressure  of  demands  which 
pour  in  as  the  seeding  time  draws  near.  We  hope 
your  crop  may  do  well  and  repay  you  amply  for 
i the  liberal  treatment  given.  ... 

Crazing  in  Wood  (W.  S.  H.,  Co.  Wicklow)  As  a rule, 
the  shading  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  pre- 
cludes the  finer  grasses  from  growing  in  such 
situations.  The  wood-meadow  grass  (one  of  the 
Poas)  is  the  most  common,  but  cocksfoot  (known 
in  America  as  orchard  grass)  comes  freely  in 
woods  and  orchards.  There  is  not  ranch  hope  of 
either  getting  nutritious  grasses  or  fodder  plants 
to  get  established  in  the  shallow  soil  layer  over 
tree  roots,  though,  with  care,  fair  rough  grazing 
for  young  cattle  may  be  obtained.  „ , , 

Books  on  Pigs  and  Cattle  (W.  S.  H.,  Co.  Wicklow)— 
You  are  like  many  others  in  asking  for  the  best 
books  on  certain  agricultural  subjects ; you  are 
a*sking  for  more  than  it  is  possible  to  give.  The 
r most  that  anyone  who  knows  the  range  and  out- 
put of  agricultural  works  can  do  is  to  mention  a 
lew  of  the  books  which  will  be  found  useful— each 
in  its  own  way— due  regard  always  being  paid  to 
the  published  price.  On  cattle  the  most  up-to-date 
work  is  “Live  Stock  on  the  Farm,’’  published  by 
the  Gresham  Publishing  Co.  in  six  volumes;  it  is 
expensive,  but  we  think  it  may  be  had  by  order 
through  a bookseller  at  10s.  per  volume.  “ The 
Elements  of  Agriculture,”  by  Fream  (London:  John 
‘ Murray,  price  3s.  6d.),  deals  with  live  stock  breeds 
and  management  very  thoroughly ; and  as  a cheap 
handbook,  published  at  Is.  or  Is.  6d.,  “Live  Stock: 
Breeds  and  Management,”  by  Primrose  McConnell, 
published  by  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  can  he  re- 
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eommcnded.  There  are  two  useful  books  on  the 
pig  bv  Prof.  Jas.  Long  and  Mr.  Sanders  Spencer 
Iioth  recognised  autboritics  winch  you  might  ac- 
quire; llio  cost  price  of  eilbor  is  Irom  5s.  1<>  6s. 
Besides  these,  in  the  “ Prolitalile  I'arm  and  Gai- 
d('U  ’’  scries,  there  are  or  wore  small  bandbookrt 
Dublislicd  at  a sbilling  or  something  over,  one  oil 
" Dairy  Cowa  and  tlio  Dairy,'  an<l  another  on 
■'  I’igs  for  Profit.”  These,  wo  fancy,  can  'Still  bo 
obtained -file  piiblisbers  lieing  Messrs.  Lolliiig- 
bridge  148  and  149  Aldersgatc  Street,  London 
K.C.  Every  farmer  sboiild  aim  a I-  having  a small 
liiirarv  of' hie  own  on  dill'ereiit  asiwots  ol  stnek- 
keeuiiig,  securing  someUiing  standard  .as  :i  touinla- 
tion,  and  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  suck 
volumes  as  tliey  are  jiublished  winch  appeal  to 
him.  A reading  man  is  a progressive  man;  un- 
fortunately, too  many  of  our  farmers  do  not  read 
as  muoli  as  they  miglit  about  . ^hich 

they  are  in  daily  contact,  and  on  which  their  live- 

Destreylng^^re^^  (W.  S.  II., 

Perhapfl  if  you  tried  the  following  method,  which 
has  been  found  very  successful,  you  might  get 
better  results.  In  the  late  autumn  or  eaily  win- 
ter bore  a 2-inch  augur  hole  in  Die  stump  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches,  and  after  putting  in  ounces 
of  saltpetre  fill  up  with  water  and  then  close  the 
hole  thoroughly  with  a cork  or  wood  plug.  In 
spring  withdraw  the  plug,  All.'iP 
paraffin,  and  set  it  alight.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  stump  will  smoulder  away  and  can  be 
easily  taken  out  in  the  charred  state.  If  the 
stumps  are  large,  holes  might  be  made  in  a num- 
ber of  places,  so  that  the  saltpetre  may  penetrate 
it  thoroughly.  ^ „ •.  mi  „+ 

Artificials  for  Grass  Land  (.1.  T„  Co.  )-'llie  cost 

of  artificials  has  gone  up,  as  you  know,  fully  100 
per  cent.,  and  more  in  some  cases;  hence  an  ade- 
quate dressing,  which  ran  from  25s.  to  30s.  per 
statute  acre,  now  means  an  outlay  of  i3  and  over. 
The  complete  mixture  you  refer  to  is  certain  to 
make  the  grazing  of  better  quality— hence  able  to 
carry  more  cattle  over  the  summer : just  how  many 
more  cattle  may  be  carried  over  for  the  summer 
on  the  16  statute  acres  we  should  not  care  to  say, 
for  this  will  depend  on  the  responsiveness  of  the 
soil— but  it  should  surely  do  two  to  three  more  in 
any  case,  and  perhapS’  more.  The  dressing  might 
be  put  on  by  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March  and  its  beneficial  effects  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  grasses  or  in  promoting  an  increased 
iinder-sward  of  clovers  will  be  observable  for  two 
or  three  seasons  after.  Once  the  dressing  has  been 
applied  neither  frosts  nor  heavy  rains  will  have 
any  effect  in  reducing  its  fertilising  properties, 
p S__You  do  not  comply  with  our  rules  by  giving 
your  address.  . . ..  , . , 

Firms  of  Salesmen  at  English  Markets  (Seaside 
Rover,  Co.  Mayo)— We  regret  we  can  only  give  you 
names  of  commission  salesmen  at  Birkenhead. 
These  are— Messrs.  R.  H.  Denvir  and  Son,  15  Wood- 
side  Lairage;  H.  Fitzgerald,  Woodside  Lairag’e; 
Frank  O’Neill,  21  Woodside  Lairage.  and  John 
O’Callaghan,  Woodside  Lairage.  All  these  firms 
will  dispose  of  fat  cattle  on  commission,  but  we 
doubt  if  they  undertake  the  disposal  of  stoi-M. 
However  you  might  try  them,  and  incidentally  in- 
quire as  to  the  rate  of  commission  they  charge. 
AH  have  a large  Irish  connection,  and  you  will 
get  satisfaction,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  consigning 
to  any  one  of  them  after  previous  arrangement 
by  correspondence.  We  regret  we  cannot  give 
you  the  names  of  firms  who  iindertake  the  sale  of 
consignments  of  store  stock  either  at  Heysham  or 
York  The  fault  does  not  rest  with  us ; it  lies  witn 
the  English  .firms  themselves,  who  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  advertisement  columns  in  this  paper 
to  make  known  their  capacity  for  disposing  of  con- 
signed cattle  on  satisfactory  terms  without  putting 
the  owner  to  the  expense  of  being  present  at  the 
sales.  Carlisle.  Newcastle,  Doncaster,  Wakefield, 
and  Norwich  are  all  marts  at  which  large  numbers 
of  Irish  store  cattle  are  sold  annually,  and  yet 
there  is  extreme  difficulty  on  this  side  of  ascertain- 
ing the  names  of  firms  to  which  an  owner  can 
confidently  send  on  a bunch  of  store  cattle  tor 
sale.  The  same  is  true,  except  of  the  more  impor- 
tant marketing  centres,  in  Scotland. _ Many  thanks 
for  your  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  jiaper,  which 
it  is  our  consistent  effort  to  make  as  service- 
able and  as  instructive  to  Irish  farmers  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  many  gratifying  evidences  that 
this  object  has  met  with  thankful  appreciation 
from  every  class  and  condition  of  farmer  in  all 
the  thirty-two  counties.  , t. 

Papers  on  Dairying  (Cheesemaker,  Go.  Longtordi-^lt 
would  be  well  for  you  to  write  for  the  leaflets  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  publish  on  home- 
buttermaking, the  production  of  cheese  in  Ireland, 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  In  addition,  if  you 
want  to  keep  in  touch  witli  the  recent  adva.iices 
across  Channel,  you  might  subscribe  tor  The 
Dairy,”  published  monthly,  price  3d.,  at  5 White- 
friars  Street,  London,  E.0.4.  There  are  many 
other  papers  dealing  with  dairying  which  you 
might  take  in  from  time  to  time,  and,  no  doubt, 
if  you  communicate  with  the  Co.  Instructress  in 
Dairying,  she  will  readily  help  and  advise  you  on 
the  subject.  „ „ > „ , ■ 

Changing  Residence  (P.  J.  0.,  Co.  Tyrone)— Sentiment 
rules  strongly  in  this  country,  and  this  to  a large 
extent  accounts  for  the  disinclination  farmers  have 
to  move  from  one  county  to  another,  even  though 
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a liiglicr  plane  of  proliL  and  prospect  occasionally 
prcHciils  itself  to  them.  As  land  and  Ipoiiho  ;iro- 
perty  are  selling  exceptionally  well  just  now,  our 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  yoiir  dispoking  of  lioth 
places  in  Galway  and  buying  a compact  larm  close 
to  one  of  the  main  railway  lines.  I he  particular 
county  does  not  matter  much,  though  persoiially 
we  slioiild  iirefcr  liOiiUi  to  Wieklow.  'I'tie  number 

of  iilaces,  which  in  size  would  suit  you,  comiing 

oil  the  market  from  time  to  time  is  not  likely  to 
bo  largo,  so  .you  will  need  to  keeji  a close  eye 

wlien  you  are  in  a iiosition  to  inireliaHe  and  bi- 

as eaiiy  in  the  field  to  inspect  and  make  other 
lecal  inquiries  before  you  decide  to  liid  uj)  to  a 
certain  amount,  which,  after  duo_  eonsiiltation, 
yon  think  would  bo  the  fair  pnrcliasing  price. 

Palm-nut  Meal  (Ignorant,  (k>.  Kerry)— This  meal  i« 
yery  suitabio  for  feeding  to  stock,  though  some 
prefer  it  in  the  cake  form  steeped  in  water  over- 
night. It  it  costs  at  present  22s.  tier  cwf.,  cotton 
cake  is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  28s.  to  30s. 
This  is  according  to  composition,  for,  according  to 
one  authority,  decorticated  cotton  cake  supplies 
120.4  food  units  against  100.4  in  palm-nut  cake 
(imported)  and  90.1  in  palm-nut  meal  (extracted). 
For  information  on  this  and  other  jjarticulars  on 
the  use  and  purchase  of  feeding  stuffs  we  should 
advise  you  to  write  for  the  Department’s  leaflet  on 
the  subject,  which  has  been  lately  issued  in  re- 
vised form.  This  contains  much  information,  and 
is  useful  to  have  for  reference.  Crushed  oats  is 
by  no  means  so  concentrated  as  either  ol  the  two 
meals  in  question,  as  it  contains  only  75  food  units, 
but  it  is  a useful  feeding  stuff  notwithstanding, 
and  might  be  mixed  with  either  of  the  former  in  the 
proportion  of  three  parts  crushed  oats  to  one  of 
either  palm-nut  meal  or  cotton  cake. 

Dried  Yeast  (P.,  Co.  Limerick)— We  understand  sup- 
plies of  dried  yeast  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
A.  Guinness,  Son,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  James’s  Gate 
Brewery,  Dublin. 

Failure  of  Clover  (Reader,  Co.  Kerry)— Rolling  to 
consolidate  the  soil  is  essential  in  order  to  get 
clovers  to  strike,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  only 
succeeded  where  the  ground  was  firmed  by  the 
trampling  of  the  school-boys  confirms  this.  It  is 
a matter  of  common  observation  that  clovers  in- 
variably come  most  luxuriantly  along  headlands 
owing  to  the  extra  firmness  which  the  soil  gets 
from  the  trampling  of  the  horses’  hoofs.  It  was  a 
mistake  you  did  not  roll  heavily  after  brushing  in 
the  seed.  The  obvious  reason  for  the  seed  failing 
to  catch  is  that,  unless  the  tiny  soil  particles  are 
closely  packed,  the  small  rootlets  of  the  seedlings 
find  no  adhering  moisture  to  nourish  them,  and 
become  so  dried  up  that  the  young  plants  soon  die 
out.  Clover  and  flax  are  one  in  this  respect,  that 
foi'  a uniform  and  strong  germination  they  want 
a tilth  which  is  as  crumbly  and  fine  as  meal  on 
tile  immediate  surface,  lint  as  hard  as  a billiard- 
table  below.  The  nearer  the  soil  can  be  brought 
to  these  conditions  the  more,  certain  will  be  the 
chance  of  a vigorous  and  uniform  braird. 

Crass  Seed  Mixture  (Enquirer,  Co.  Clare)- Both  grass 
seeds  and  colvers  are  so  dear  to  buy  in  these 
years  that  it  is  no  time  to  experiment  with  vary- 
ing kinds  of  mixtures.  But  the  matter  of  laying 
down  one  Irish  acre  permanently  is  not  serious, 
and  you  might  well  go  to  some  extra  expense  in 
the  hope  of  this  being  repaid  later  in  the  superior 
quality  of  the  grazing.  The  Elliot  or  Clifton 
Park  mixture  includes  some  kinds  of  seeds  not  at 
present  to  be  obtained,  and  its  merits  have  not 
proved  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  You  might 
try  a mixture  something  like  the  following : — 8 lbs. 
Italian  ryegrass.  15  lbs.  perennial  ryegrass,  8 lbs. 
cocksfoot,  3 Ills,  meadow  foxtail,  3 lbs.  meadow 
fescue,  3 lbs.  hard  fescue,  3 lbs.  timothy,  3 lbs. 
crested  dogstail,  2 lbs.  rough-stalked  meadow 
grass,  6 lbs.  broad  red  clover,  2 lbs.  white  Dutch 
clover,  lbs.  alsike  clover.  After  the  rotation 
the  field  has  been  put  through,  a mixture  such  as 
this,  if  put  in  under  favouring  conditions  on  a fine 
tilth,  should,  if  managed  with  care  and  discretion, 
produce  a good  carrying  pasture  in  the  course  of 
a few  years. 

Manurial  Dressing  (Queen’s,  Co.  Tipperary)- At  the 
prices  we  should  give  preference  to  the  potassio 
superphosphate  for  the  different  crops  you  men- 
tion. As  artificials  are  costly,  we  think  you 
should  restrict  the  dressing  for  the  potatoes  and 
roots  to  3 cwts.  potassio  superphosphate  and  i cwt. 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  statute  acre,  and  for  the 
second  stiibber  and  old  meadow  1 cwt.  less  of 
the  former  might  be  given.  The  real  nsd  of  the 
nitrogenous  manure  to  the  root  crops  is  to  give  the 
young  seedlings  a start,  and  hence  a heavy  allow- 
ance is  not  necessary.  The  only  crop  of  those 
mentioned  which  might  yield  better  from  a 
heavier  allowance  of  superphosphate  alone  than  a 
■ ■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■ 

To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


YU’HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  US  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 

J.  KTRINS  & 00.,  LTD..  Seed  Merehanta  COFE 


which  was  so  largely 
used  before  the  war, 


We  are  again  Manufacturing 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE  with  satisfactory  results 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 
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lesser  one  oi;  potassic  enperphosphate  is  tlie  tur- 
nip crop,  which  looks  as  much  for  phosphates,  ap- 
parently, as  the  mangel,  which  is  an  all-round 
feeder,  docs  for  nitrates,  phosphate,  and  potash,  as 
well  as  salts. 

Erection  of  Farm  Dwellinghouses  (Subscriber,  Co. 
Cavan)— In  pre-war  times  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain a loan  for  this  purpose  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  the  loan  chargeable  on  the  property  at  a 
certain  fixed  yearly  rate,  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
rei;aying  itself  in  a certain  number  of  years.  We 
are  not  sure  whether,  with  the  existing  dearness 
of  money,  these  facilities  are  now  obtainable  or 
not,  but  yon  might  write  and  ascttrtain  definite  in- 
formation on  the  subject  to  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin 

use  of  Gerber  Tester  (Parmer,  Co.  Cork)-We  fancy 
you  would  learn  to  use  the  tester  most  quickly  and 
accurately  by  getting  a creamery-manager  near 
you  to  give  a demonstration  of  how  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fat  is  made.  As  regards  the  chemicals 
necessary,  the  two  essenials  are  sulphuric  acid  of 
a specific  gravity  between  1.82  and  1.825,  and  amyl 
alcohol  of  a specific  gravity  of  .86;  10  cc.  of  the 
acid  has  to  be  carefully  put  into  the  graduated 
bottle,  in  which  11  c.c.  of  milk  ha®  already  been 
put;  then  1 c.c.  of  the  alcohol  added.  The  bottle 
is  then  firmly  corked,  the  contents  thoroughly 
mixed  up,  and  after  being  revolved  in  the  centri- 
fuge for  a couple  of  minutes,  the  percentage  of 
butter-fat  can  be  read  off  from  the  graduated 
neck.  This  may  cause  some  difficulty  at  first,  but 
a few  hints  from  a creamery  manager  would  en- 
able you  to  conduct  the  test  and  record  the  result 
accurately.  It  would  be  helpful  for  you  to  get  an 
informative  book  on  the  subject  of  milk  and  milk- 
testing, and  we  should  suggest  “Farm  and 
Creamery  Buttermaking,"  by  Messrs.  Walter  Tis- 
dall  and  Robinson,  published  by  Messrs.  Headley 
Bros.,  Ltch  Ivingsway  House,  Kingsway,  London, 
W.O.2.  lliis  you  can  order  through  any  book- 
seller. The  necessary  chemicals  and  other  appli- 
ances you  can  get  at  any  of  the  dairy  engineer 
firms. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Time  to  Plant  Holly  (T.  L.,  Co.  Clare)-At  any  time 
when  the^  soil  is  in  good  order  from  September  to 
May.  ^ou  can  get  the  plant©  from  any  nursery 
firm.  Please  see  our  advertieements. 

Palm  Not  Doing  Well-Cutting  Back  Hydaringas 
(Gloire  de  Dijohn,  Co.  Derry) — (l)  Palms  grow  very 
elowly  m a low  temperature.  The  new  pot  was 
not  too  large,  but  the  foul  dung  should  not  have 
been  used.  Repot  in  April,  using  2 parts  loam, 
1 of  peat,  and  1 of  silver  sand.  Remove  the  soil 
used  on  last  occasion.  Pot  firmly  and  keep  in  the 
warmest  position.  Winter  temperature,  45  degs 
to  55  degs.;  summer,  10  degs.  higher.  (2)  August 
and  September  is  the  iieet  time  to  cut  down 
hydaringa. 

Treatment  for  Moss  and  Canker  on  Apple  Trees  (O'S., 
Co.  Kerr.v)— Spray  with  2 llis.  caustic  soda  to  id 
gals,  watei',  (hit  away  the  cankered  portions  an^l 
dress  cuts  with  tar. 

" Unfertile  Fruit  Trees ’’-  Spraying  (Farmer,  Co. 
Derry) — (1)  It  would  do  no  harm  to  introduce  a 
few  trees  of  Beauty  of  Bath,  (>)x’®  Orange,  Glad- 
stone, and  Worcester  Pearmain.  (2)  For  spray- 
ing use  4 lbs.  to  40  gallons.  No,  you  need  not  add 
anything. 

Sugar  for  Bees  (J.  R.,  Oo  Antrim) — As  you  may  have 
seen  from  our  last  issue,  application  for  bee  sugar 
must  be  made  on  a form  supplied  by  the  Instruc- 
tor in  Beekeeping  for  your  county.  The  Instruc- 
tors  for  your  county  are  Messrs.  R.  H.  Clark  and 
W.  baunderson,  and  Courthouse.  Antrim,  shoulil 
find  them. 


POULTRY. 

Who’s  Hogan?  Cockerel  Box— Mating  with  R.I.R, 

(South  Kilkenny,  Co.  Kilkenny)— (1)  You  will  find 
in  the  Poultry  column  a very  brief  description  of 
the  Hogan  system  to  which  you  refer.  The  hook  is 
most  interesting,  hut  not  so  easy  to  follow  as 
might  at  first  appear.  It  is  really  very  like 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar”  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VIHCENUtd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


learning  to  read  or  learning  a foreign  language, 
iou  know  the  words,  but  cannot  arrange  them 
grammatically.  Similarly,  you  are  able  to  mea- 
sure the  bones  and  the  size  of  abdomen,  but  you 
perhaps  Lorget  tlie  birds*  condition.  Compare 
one  OI  your  own  Sussex  hens  known  to  be  a poor 
layer  with  one  of  your  White  Leghorns  or  first 
crosses,  but  bear  in  mind  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
egg  type  and  the  meat  type  in  both  breeds.  We 
are  glad  you  find  our  Poultry  page  improving  in 
interest.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  items  of  in- 
terest  lor  publication,  such  as  prices  received  for 
produce  sold,  balance  sheets  of  farm  fowls,  per- 
sonal items,  and  the  like.  (2)  Your  experience  of 
preferential  mating  in  the  case  of  your  White 
iicghorn  cockerel  is  not  unusual.  It  goes  on  in 
every  flock  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  If  all  the 
liirds  were  of  one  colour  you  might  not  perhaps 
notice  it.  lou  will,  however,  observe  that  as  the 
breeding  season  advaoes  some  of  the  hens  are 
more  bare  of  cushion  feathers  than  others.  As  a 
rule,  a spiteful  bird— that  is,  one  s])iteful  to  the 
hens— gives  very  poor  fertility;  hut,  since  you 
nave  k^pt  this  one  over,  we  shall  be  anxious  to 
know  how  he  does  this  season.  We  do  not  think 
the  sex  of  the  chickens  from  the  red  hen  was  in 
any  way  influenced  by  the  male  bird.  The  female 
IS  responsible  for  the  sex  of  the  offspring.  (3) 
Mate  up  your  Rhode  Island  Reds  any  time  now. 
Your  cockerels  are  quite  fit.  (4)  If  you  want  to 
make  a hrst-rate  job  put  a wire  run  in  front  of 
tne  box.  We  have  sent  you  a paper  giving  you  an 
illustration.  No  need  to  make  the  roof  slant  if 
you  are  in  a big  hurry,  but  it  would  be  a better 
job  If  you  did  make  the  front,  say,  5 ins.  or  6 ins. 
higher  than  the  back.  Do  not  hinge  the  lid  as 
shown  in  picture.  Bed  down  the  run  with  ashes 
and  do  not  move  oftener  than  once  a week.  It 
may  not  even  be  necessary  to  move  then,  as  you 
can  always  rake  off  the  dirty  ashes  and  put  down 
some  fresh  stuff.  Put  a perch  and  plenty  of  dry 
ashes  under  it  in  the  inside  part 

Leghorn  Hens  Dying  (Mags.  Co.  Cork)~We  are  sorry 
to  say  we  believe,  from  your  description,  your  hens 
are  dying  from  tiiberciilosis.  The  disease  is 
highly  contagious,  is  incurable,  and  is  spread  by 
the  droppings.  To  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt 
you  might  kindly  send  a dead  bird  to  these  offlce.s 
tor  post-mortem  examination.  Watch  the  drop- 
pings under  the  perches.  Any  showing  the  mus- 
tard colour  and  consistency  show  tliat  other  hens 
affected.  We  consider  it  inadvis- 
able to  fill  your  incubator  with  eggs  from  your 
own  yard.  Get  eggs  from  a flock  with  a clean 
biil  oi  health.  It  will  pay  you  in  the  long  run. 

Feeding  Stuffs-Best  Breed  for  Table  and  Laying 
(J.  K.,  Co.  Down) — (1,  2,  and  3)  We  cannot  publish 
names  in  this  column,  but  we  have  sent  you  by 
post  the  information  you  require  with  regard  to 
toods  and  eggs.  Kindly  let  us  know  what  you  can 
olitain  locally,  and  we  shall  advise  you  as  to  the 
best  mixture.  See  names  of  owners  of  best  pens 
in  the  Laying  Competition.  (4)  You  ask  a ques- 
tion which  is  not  very  easily  answered,  as  so 
ranch  depends  on  soil,  situation,  and  other  points 
oi  environment.  We  have  a very  high  opinion  of 
. ui  • J 3-s  a winter  layer  and  a grand 

table  bird.  If  you  want  an  unsurpaesed  table 
bird,  cross  an  Indian  Game  cockerel  with  Light 
hens.  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  get 
utility  White  Rocks  at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  for  some  unknown  reason  the  Buff  Rock  has 
never  made  any  headway  in  Ireland,  so  we  fear  we 
ha^  to  turn  down  both  for  your  purpose.  The 
Buff  Orpington  of  the  utility  type  is  an  excellent 
bird,  but,  like  the  Sussex,  it  has  a tendency  to 
bi-TOdiness,  which  you  appear  to  dislike.  You 
did  not  tell  us  what  breeds  you  had  that  turned 
out  such  persisent  sitters.  Personally  we  like  a 
bird  that  sits  fairly  early  in  the  spring.  It  means 
early  table  birds  and  early,  well-developed  pullets. 
Your  feeding  may  have  been  of  too  starchy  a 
nature,  which  encouraged  the  broodiness  We 
are  in  thorough  agreement  with  you  about  the 
Minorca.  A few  years  ago  it  was  a capital  breed. 
Now  it  IS  all  lobe  and  comb  and  very  few  eggs. 
We  welcome  you  as  a reader  of  our  columns,  and 
«nall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  help 
m our  power  whenever  you  care  to  write. 


VETERINARY. 

Death  of  Hen  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry)— We  examined 
the  body  of  the  hen  and  found  all*  the  internal  or- 
gans affected  with  chronic  tuberculosis.  From 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  lesions  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  she  must  have  been  infected  for  a 
considerable  time  past.  This  disease  attacks  the 
digestive  organs  of  fowl,  and  the  germs  are  passed 
in  large  numbers  in  the  droppings,  hence  the  in- 
fection is  readily  conveyed  to  the  other  fowl  pick- 
ing up  food,  etc.,  from  the  contaminated  ground. 
There  is  no  cure,  and.  in  fact,  we  consider  the  most 
economical  course  to  pursue  in  such  cases  is  to 
kill  all  the  remaining  Iiirds  in  the  run  and  then 
thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  houses,  coops, 
feeding  utensils,  etc.,  before  re-etocking 

Vermin  on  Cattle  (De  Luxe,  Co.  Tyrone)— The  ap- 
pearance of  vermin  on  cattle  is  a sign  of  neglect 
and  want  of  grooming.  These  pests  usually  take 
up  their  quarters  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  back 
of  their  host,  and  are  sometimes  hard  to  exter- 
minate. We  would  advise  you  to  mb  into  the 
hair  on  the  infested  region  a mixture  composed  as 
follows :— Flower  of  sulphur.  3 ozs. ; paraffin  oil, 
1 oz. : train  oil,  2 oz. ; linseed  oil,  1 pint.  On  the 
third  day  after  applying  this  dressing,  wash  the 
animal  with  warm  water  and  strong  soap,  using 
a water  brush,  and  when  di-y  re-apply  the  dress- 
ing.  This  may  reouiro  to  be  repeated  for  several 
occasions.  The  walls  of  the  house  or  shed  in  which 
the  cattle  are  kept  should  be  painted  with  hot 
limewash,  and  a fresh  bed  put  down  each  dav 
after  the  fl(x>r  had  been  well  sprinkled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  Jeyes’  Fluid  or  carbolic  acid. 

these  measures  are  taken  you  will  find  it 
difincult  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  carry  them  out.  as  cattle  infested  with 
parasites  cannot  possibly  thrive. 


ARABLE  & PASTURE 


SELECTING  SEED  POTATOES. 

WITH  no  farm  crop  is  the  selection  of 
seeii  of  greater  importance  than  in  po- 
tatoes. The  heaviest  and  healthiest 
crops  cannot  be  expected  if  home-grown  seed 
be  continually  used.  Change  of  seed  almost 
invariably  brings  better  results,  even  if  the 
variety  be  the  same  as  has  been  grown  be- 
fcjre.  But  the  change  must  be  from  another 
(listrict;  seed  from  a neighbouring  farm  is  not 
likely  to  give  better  crops,  unless  of  a superior 
variety.  Preferably  the  change  should  come 
from  a district  where  the  climate  is  more 
severe,  or  the  seasons  more  backward  than  at 
home.  This  means  that  the  tubers  were  less 
mature  when  lifted  ; and  immature  seed  is 
well  known  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  case 
of  potatoes.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that 
.Scottish  seed  gives  such  a good  account  of  it- 
self. riiat  the  e.xpense  of  a change  of  seed  is 
not  wasted  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  a 
gain  of  something  like  three  tons  per  acre  may 
he  expected  from  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  am  introduction  every  year. 

It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that 
medium-sized  tubers  planted  whole  make  the 
best  seed.  Larger  potatoes  give  no  heavier 
yield,  whilst  the  more  rampant  haulm  they 
produce  is  said  to  be  more  liable  to  disease. 
But  the  chief  objection  to  large  sets  is  that 
one  must  buy  a much  greater  weight  of  them 
to  plant  an  acre.  Of  medium-sized  potatoes 
15  to  18  cwt.  will  plant  an  acre  at  the  usual 
distances  apart;  but  quite  double  the  weight  of 
large  tubers  would  be  required.  Certainly, 
large  tubers  can  be  cut,  and  good  results 
generally  follow;  but  the  process  is  laborious, 
and  whole,  medium-sized  sets  are  rather  more 
reliable.  At  the  same  time,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  make  the  most  of  a small  quantity  of  seed 
of  some  new  variety  need  not  hesitate  to  cut 
the  larger  tubers.  Quite  small  seed  potatoes 
do  not  give  such  a heavy  yield;  but  in  some 
parts  they  are  valued  for  the  earliest  crops. 
It  has  been  found  that  they  produce  tubers  of 
a marketable  size  sooner  than  larger  sets. 
They  grow  only  two  or  three  to  each  set,  but, 
as  these  are  ready  to  market  early,  they  pay 
better  than  a greater  bulk  produced  later  in 
the  season. 

It  is  worth  while  for  the  extensive  grower 
to  test  new  varieties.  Most  kinds  wear  out 
after  some  years,  becoming  more  liable  to  dis- 
ease, though  there  may  have  been  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Numerous  new  va- 
rieties were  brought  out  in  the  potato  boom 
of  a few  years  back;  but  how  many  of  them 
have  survived?  It  pays  to  try  novelties  and 
to  work  up  a stock  of  the  best  of  them  for 
sale  as  seed.  A good  deal  of  money  has  been 


If  your  horse  is  suffering 
from  lameness 

The  intelligent  course  to  adopt  is  to  send  a description 
of  the  symptoms  to  us  and  secure,  free  of  charge,  the 
advice  of  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

REDUCI  N E 

will  not  be  prescribed  unless  it  can  effect  a permanent 
cure. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  sent  post  free  on  request  to 

TTME  REDUCINE  Co. 

4tS  STOFSB  STREET,  DUBININ. 


“ Farmers’  CaMtte  " when  replying  te  advertlsemen 
Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mentlen  th 
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niacle  out  of  Arran  Chief  in  this  way  in  the  last 
few  years.  Trials  should  be  on  a small  scale, 
for  one  can  never  say  how  a variety  will  do 
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in  any  particular  district. 

The  use  of  sprouted  sets  is  almost  universal 
where  early  crops  arc  reQuired.  One  may  con- 
fidently e.xpect  an  increased  yield  of  some  two 
tons  per  acre  as  a result.  Moreover,  greater 
latitude  in  the  time  of  planting  is  secured.  If 
the  weather  delays  planting  a few  weeks,  it 
is  much  less  serious  if  the  seed  tubers  are 
sprouting  in  boxes  than  if  unsprouted  sets  arc 
to  be  used.  This  is  a great  advantage,  as  a 
good  tilth  at  planting  time  is  so  important  in 
potatoes.  Even  for  mid-season  crops  sprout- 
ing is  probably  worth  while,  though  the  advan- 
tage is  less  than  with  early  crops.  Latitude  in 
planting  time,  and  the  avoidance  of  gaps  in 
the  rows  from  blind  tubers,  are  certainly  bene- 
fits. With  the  potatoes  there  is  little  gain  in 
sprouting,  but  some  growers,  having  the  boxes 
on  hand,  like  to  fill  them  up  with  the  late  seed 
when  they  are  emptied  of  the  early. 

Seed  potatoes  can  be  stored  in  the  sprouting 
boxes  throughout  the  winter,  or  they  can  be 
taken  from  the  clamps  now  and  put  into  the 
boxes.  The  boxes  sold  for  the  purpose  are 
2 ft.  long  and  i ft.  wide.  The  sides  are  3 in. 
deep  and  the  ends  7 in.  Thus,  when  they  are 
stacked  one  above  another,  light  and  air  can 
get  to  the  contents  of  each  over  the  shallow 
sides.  The  tubers  are  simply  filled  into  the 
boxes  up  to  the  level  of  the  sides,  there  being 
no  need  to  stand  them  on  end. 

The  only  trouble  is  to  find  a place  to  stand 
the  boxes.  They  must  be  in  a building  where 
there  is  plenty  of  light,  but  where  the  tubers 
will  not  be  subjected  to  more  than  2 or  3 degs. 
of  frost.  Apart  from  this,  a low  temperature 
is  desirable,  as  warmth  produces  long  and 
weakly  sprouts  instead  of  such  as  are  short, 
sturdy,  and  dark-coloured.  A loft  over  a cow- 
shed keeps  about  right  in  temperature,  if  the 
walls  and  roofs  be  lined  with  wood  and  felt, 
and  a few  windows  let  in,  with  heavy  curtains 
of  sacking  for  use  in  frosty  weather.  The 
boxes  should  be  shifted  once  or  twice  to  give 
all  an  equal  share  of  light.  The  seed  for  an 
acre  of  potatoes  can  be  sprouted  in  100  boxes 
of  the  size  mentioned  above. 


RENOVATING  PASTURES  AND 
MEADOWS. 

Pastures  that  have  been  worn  out  from  the 
maintenance  and  rearing  of  young  stock,  store 
cattle,  milch  cows,  sheep  and  horses,  are 
usually  restored  to  fertility  by  the  application 
of  farmyard  manure,  the  feeding  of  concen- 
trated foods  to  animals  grazing  on  the  pas- 
tures or  the  application  of  artificial  fertilisers. 
At  the  present  time  the  most  economical  _ of 
these  methods  will  be  found  the  application 
of  artificial  fertilizers,  and  the  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose  will  be  potassic  superphos- 
phate applied  at  the  rate  of  4 cwt.  per  statute 
acre.  During  the  last  five  years,  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  potash,  this  excellent  fer- 
tiliser was  not  available,  but  now  that  fresh 
supplies  of  potash  have  been  imported  it  is 
once  more  procurable.  The  principal  effect  of 
potassic  superphosphate  is  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  clovers,  and  thus  help  to  form  the 
good  “ sole  ” or  “ bottom  ” so  much  desired 
by  farmers.  Potassic  superphosphate  can  be 
applied  in  autumn  or  winter,  as  neither  phos- 
phates nor  potash  are  washed  out  of  the  soil, 
but,  if  applied  early  in  spring,  it  acts  quickly, 
and  the  herbage  responds  almost  at  once  to 
the  manure.  As  it  is  manufactured  in  the  form 
of  a fine  dry  powder,  it  can  be  distributed 
evenly  by  hand  or  machine,  and  pastures 
should  be  brush  or  chain  harrowed  after 
application  and  rolled,  if  possible,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  On  meadows,  a 
top-dressing  of  i cwt.  of  either  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  will  considerably 
increase  the  yield,  and  repay  the  cost  of  appli- 
cation. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it, 


Though  many — except  perhaps  makers 
and  agents — will  almost  have  forgotten 
the  official  tractor  trials  held  at  Lincoln 
some  four  months  ago,  the  recent  pul)lication 
of  the  judges’  report  will  revive^  interest.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a most  interesting  issue,  and,  be- 
sides giving  an  impartial  criticism  of  the  dif- 
ferent makes  of  machine  tried,  offers  some 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
tractors  generally.  The  names  of  the  judges 
are: — ^Messrs.  G.  A.  Bellwood,  W.  H.  Pass-' 
more,  E.  J.  Storm,  P.  J.  Bradshaw,  E.  G.  H. 
Maddy,  and  E.  W.  Slade,  all  of  whom  were 
appointed  by  the  National  Farmers’  Union. 
The  report  deals,  first  of  all,  with  the  machines 
in  particular,  and  reads  as  follows: — 

ALLDAYS. 

This  tractor  did  so  little  actual  ploughing 
that  we  had  practically  no  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  capacity.  We  consider,  ho-vv- 
ever,  that  the  weight  of  this  tractor,  3 tons,  is 
excessive  for  work  on  the  land,  especially  on 
heavy  land  in  wet  weather.  The  weight  would 
not  be  such  a great  disadvantage^  on  light  land 
under  favourable  weather  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  this  tractor  is  well  suited 
for  road  haulage,  having  the  necessary  weight, 
being  sprung  on  both  axles,  and  being  fitted 
with  two  independent  brakes. 

AUSTIN. 

This  is  a light  tractor  weighing  28  cwt.,  and 
performed  well  both  on  heavy  and  on  light 
land.  We,  however,  formed  the  impression 
that  on  the  heavy  land  the  capacity  of  the 
tractor  was  somewhat  overtaxed  by  using  a 
three-furrow  plough,  and  that  a two-furrow 
plough  would  have  been  more  suitable. 
We  also  found  throughout  the  trials  that  the 
ploughing  was  rarely  of  the  required  depth. 
We  regard  this  as  a useful  tractor  for  land 
work,  although  during  the  trial  the  quality  of 
the  work  was  probably  sacrificed  in  order  to 
secure  a greater  quantity  of  work  done.  It  is 
simple  in  construction,  easy  to  handle,  and  safe 
in  operation.  Being  of  light  weight  and 
sprung  only  on  the  front  axle,  this  tractor 
cannot  be  regarded  as  suitable  for  road  haul- 
age. The  tractor  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
drive  a standard  threshing  machine  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  inconvenient  to  set  in  position  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  must  be  placed  with 
its  rear  wheels  towards  the  thresher.  The 
pulley  also  is  in  such  a position  that  one  of 
the  road  wheels  must  be  jaeked  up  to  allow 
the  belt  to  be  passed  under  it. 

AVERY. 

This  is  a heavy  tractor  weighing  3 tons  5 
cwt.  With  a three-furrow  plough  on  heavy 
land  and  a four-furrow  plough  on  light  land, 
a considerable  quantity  of  work  was  per- 
formed, and  on  the  light  land  especially  the 
work  was  of  good  quality.  We  are,  however, 
of  opinion  that  the  weight  of  this  tractor  is  ex- 
cessive for  land  work,  particularly  on  heavy 
land  in  unfavourable  weather,  and,  being  some- 
what cumbersome  in  construction,  it  presents 
difficulties  in  handling  and  turning.  This  trac- 
tor did  not  come  under  our  observation  either 
for  threshing  or  road  haulage. 

BLACKSTONE. 

This  is  an  ingeniously  built  machine,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  complicated  for  an  average 
farm  hand.  It  ran  well  throughout  the  trials, 
ploughed  a considerable  amount  of  ground  on 
a very  low  fuel  consumption,  and,  being  pf  the 
track  laying  type,  caused  little  compression  of 
the  ground.  It  took  rather  a wide  headland 
to  turn  on.  The  furrow  ends  were,  however, 
particularly  even.  The  method  of  starting  by 
compressed  air  is  easy.  It  is  only  fair  to  other 
machines  to  say  that  the  land  on  which  it  was 
tested  on  the  Wednesday  was  hardly  compar- 
able as  regards  heaviness  with  that  ploughed 
by  some  of  the  other  tractors. 

CLAYTON. 

The  Clayton  is  a high-power  machine  of  the 
track-layer  type,  and  easily  pulls  a four-furrow 


plough.  Altliough  the  weight  is  2 tons  16  cwt. 
the  widtli  and  length  of  tlie  tracks  arc  such 
as  to  entail  very  little  compression  on  the 
ground.  For  this  reason  it  should  Im  useful 
on  land  under  adverse  weather  conditions.  It 
appeared  to  be  safe  to  operate,  but  was  not 
easy  to  handle  and  took  more  room  in  turning 
than  some  machines.  It  ploughed  a large  area 
per  hour  on  heavy  land  with  a low  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  the  quality  of  work  being  very 
satisfactory. 

CLEVELAND. 

This  is  a light  machine,  weighing  i ton  8 
cwt.,  of  the  caterpillar  type.  It  is  handy 
to  operate,  but  does  not  seem  powerful  enough 
for  heavy  land.  It  was  handicapped  by  being 
attached  to  an  unsuitable  plough.  It  would 
be  very  useful  for  small  fields,  market  gar- 
dens, etc.,  as  it  is  easily  turned  and  of  small 
size.  With  a tandem  disc  harrow  7 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  this  tractor  did  first-class  work.  This 
tractor  drove  the  threshing  machine  satisfac- 
torily, but  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
pulley,  which  is  set  transversely  in  front  of  the 
machine,  it  seemed  difficult  to  set  in  position 
and  maintain  in  alignment. 

CRAWLEY. 

This  machine  did  good  work,  both  on  the 
heavy  and  on  the  light  land.  We  were  im- 
pressed by  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  handling. 
For  small  and  irregularly-shaped  fields  it  has 
advantages  not  possessed  by  many  other  trac- 
tors, and  the  facility  with  which  the  machine 
is  backed  and  the  plough  automatically  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  is  a great  advantage  in  foul 
and  stony  land.  The  lever  for  tilting  the 
plough  sideways  is  useful  on  uneven  ground 
and  in  a finishing  furrow.  The  plough  being 
in  front  of  the  driver,  any  construction  or 
fault  in  the  work  can  at  once  be  seen  without 
the  necessity  of  the  operator  turning  round. 
It  appeared  particularly  adaptable  for  plough- 
ing out  headlands. 

EMERSON. 

This  is  a useful  tractor  of  medium  weight 
and  power.  During  the  trial  it  did  good  work 
on  both  the  heavy  and  the  light  land.  It  also 
did  good  work  with  the  cultivator. 

EROS. 

This  is  an  ingenious  arrangement  to  trans- 
form a Ford  car  into  a tractor,  and  may  be 
useful  in  circumstances  where  this  course  is 
thought  desirable.  The  work  done  with  the 
two-furrow  plough  was  satisfactory,  although 
more  room  was  required  for  turning  on  the 
headlands  than  is  considered  desirable. 

F.I.A.T. 

This  is  a well-constructed  and  powerful 
tractor,  although  somewhat  heavy — 2 tons  10 
cwt.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  turns  in  a small 
space  at  the  headlands.  It  ploughed  a large 
extent  of  ground  on  a low  fuel  consumption. 
On  the  heavy  land  it  did  good  work,  but  on 
the  light  land  the  impression  formed  was  that 
the  quality  of  the  work  was  sacrificed  to 
speed.  It  is  very  suitable  for  threshing,  but 
needs  additional  brakes  and  springs  for  road 
haulage.  It  did  good  work  with  the  disc 
harrow.  A special  feature  was  an  adjustable 
bitch,  which  we  considered  very  efficient  for 
ploughing,  but  not  so  suitable  for  road 
haulage. 

FORDSON. 

This  is  a light  tractor  (i  ton  5I  cwt.),  easy 
to  manipulate  and  capable  of  turning  m a short 
space.  With  a two-furrow  plough  it  accom- 
plished a considerable  amount  of  work.  The 
quality  of  the  work  was  fair,  and  here  again 
the  same  tendency  to  sacrifice  quality  of  work 
for  speed  was  apparent.  This  machine  cannot 
be  described  as  perfectly  safe  to  handle  owing 
to  the  weight  distribution  being  such  that  the 
front  inclines  to  rear  up  when  the  resistance 
is  suddenly  increased.  This  tractor  drove  _ a 
threshing  machine  satisfactorily,  but  is  unsuit- 
able for  road  haulage,  having  neither  springs 
nor  brakes, 
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Lessons  of  the  Lincoln  Trials 


The  'Glasgow'  undergoing  the  dynamometer  test. 


LINCOLN  FARM  TRACTOR  TRIALS-Judge’s  Report 


THE  “GLASGOW"  TRACTOR. 

“This  IS  a Tractor  of  medium  weight  (1  ton  16  cwts.)  which  drives  on  all  three  wheels.  On 
the  heavy  land  it  did  good  work,  ploughing  at  a greater  depth  than  was  required.  It  was  easy 
to  handle,  and  good  at  turning  at  headlands.  The  ploughing  of  the  light  land  was  workman- 
like. It  did  good  work  with  a cultivator. 

The  special  features  of  this  tractor  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  may  be  specially 
suitable  for  work  on  heavy  land  and  hill-sides." 

Drawbar  pull  to  skid  driving  wheels  (in  lbs.)  - - . 3 550 

Sustained  drawbar  pull  ( in  lbs.)  ■ - - - 2 800 


FARM  TRACTOR 


the  GLASGOW  will  chmb  and  pull  a plough  anywhere.  It  cannot  turn  over. 

V""  1 ® — points  of  superiority  due  to  all  its  three 

wheels  being  driven.  It  is  made  by  an  old-established  British  engineering  firm 
who  have  long  been  associated  with  agriculture.  “ 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Booklet  free  on  application  from  the  Sole  Concessionaires 
for  the  British  Empire  (excepting  Canada) : 


BRITISH  MOTOR-TRADING 

CORPORA-nON  L'P 

50,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.! 


And  At  BtrminshAm,  MAnchester. 
NcwcAstle,  And  OlAseow. 


i 

i 
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GARNER. 

A good  general-purpose  tractor  of  ineclium 
weight  (I  ton  15  cwt.).  On  the  heavy  land, 
probably  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  plough,  the 
work  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  ploughing 
was  deeper  than  was  required.  The  ploughing 
on  the  light  land  was  good.  It  is  fairly  easy 
to  handle  and  turn  at  the  headlands.  It  was 
good  at  road-haulage  and  threshing,  but  some- 
what difficult  to  set  owing  to  the  belt  pulley 
being  at  the  rear. 

c.o. 

This  is  a tractor  of  mediuiu  weight  (i  ton 
17a  cwt.).  It  has  friction  drive.  It  is  simple 
in  construction  and  easy  to  handle.  In  plough- 
ing it  travelled  at  a slow  speed.  Its  perform- 
ance on  the  heavy  land  was  not  satisfactory, 
but  on  the  light  land  it  did  fairly  good  work. 
GLASGOW. 

This  is  a tractor  of  medium  weight  (i  ton  16 
cwt.),  which  drives  on  all  three  wheels.  On 
the  heavy  land  it  did  good  work,  ploughing  at 
a greater  depth  than  was  required.  It  was 
easy  to  handle,  and  good  at  turning  at  head- 
lands. The  ploughing  of  the  light  land  was 
worknia.iilike.  It  did  good  work  with  d culti- 
vator.  The  special  features  of  this  tractor  are 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  may  be 
specially  suitable  for  work  on  heavy  land  and 
hillsides.  This  tractor  did  not  undergo  the 
threshing  test,  but  we  consider  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  belt  pulley  does  not  give  sufficient 
clearance  for  the  run  of  the  belt. 

GRAY. 

This  is  a heavy  tractor  (2  tons  15J  cwt.), 
substantially  built  and  of  36  horse-power.  The 
transmission  is  well  protected,  and  most  of 
the  weight  is  carried  on  a rear  driving  drum, 
which  is  4 ft.  6 in.  in  width  and  diameter.  With 
a four-furrow  plough  it  turned  over  a large 
extent  of  ground.  On  the  heavy  land  the  work 
was  only  of  moderate  quality,  but  on  the  light 
land  it  did  good  work.  It  had  a patent  self- 
steering device  and  was  easy  to  handle,  but  re- 
quired a large  space  to  turn  at  the  headlands. 
We  regard  it  as  a tractor  suitable  for  large 
areas,  but  not  for  small  fields.  It  was  com- 
pletely protected  from  the  weather,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  during  heavy  rain  without 
clogging. 

ILLINOIS. 

This  is  a powerful  tractor  of  40  h.p.  and 
somewhat  heavy,  being  2 tons  8 cwt.  It  was 
not  seen  at  work  on  the  heavy  land,  but  on 
the  light  land  it  did  fairly  well. 

MOGUL. 

This  is  a heavy  tractor,_weighmg  4 tons  18 
cwt.  It  is  substantially  built  and  is  a powerful 
machine.  Using  a four-furrow  plough,  it  did 
good  work  on  both  the  heavy  and  light  land. 
We  consider  it  too  heavy  for  land  work  unless 
under  favourable  weather  conditions.  It  is 
suitable  for  threshing,  and,  being  sprung  in 
front  and  rear,  it  is  also  adapted  for  road 
haulage  and  capable  of  hauling  a heavy 
weight.  The  construction  is  simple,  and  it  is 
easy  to  manipulate  for  its  size.  Its  fuel  con- 
sumption is  high. 

INTERNATIONAL  JUNIOR. 

This  is  a handy  general-purpose  tractor  of 
medium  weight  (i  ton  16  cwt.).  With  a two- 
furrow  plough  on  the  heavy  land  and  a three- 
furrow  plough  on  the  light  land  it  did  good 
work.,  It  is  easy  to  handle,  and  the  working 
parts  are  accessible.  It  is  quite  suitable  for 
both  road  haulage  and  threshing.  It  drove  a 
threshing  machine  evenly.  When  fitted  with 
rubber  tyres  it  gave  a satisfactory  performance 
on  the  road.  It  has  two  independent  brakes, 
and  is  sprung  both  in  front  and  rear. 

TITAN. 

This  is  a heavy  tractor,  weighing  3 tons  5 
cwt.  With  a three-furrow  plough  it  did  good 
work,  both  on  the  heavy  and  light  land.  It  is 
suitable  for  threshing,  and,  being  devoid  of 
springs,  is  not  considered  suitable  for  road 
work.  This  tractor  is  simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  handle,  but  on  account  of  its 
weight  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  suitable 
for  land  work  under  unfavourable  conditions. 
MANN. 

This  is  a well-built  compound  steam  tractor, 
weighing  5 tons.  It  is  well  adapted  for  road 
haulage,  threshing  and  other  forms  of  belt 


work.  Owing  to  its  weight,  we  consider  it 
unsuitable  for  land  work  except  when  the  soil 
is  dry.  On  the  heavy  land  its  work  was  not 
satisfactory,  but  on  the  light  land  very  good 
work  was  done. 

MARTIN  (TRACK  LAYER  TYPE). 

This  is  a self-contained  track-laying  ma- 
chine. It  did  good  and  neat  work  during  the 
whole  trial,  the  plough  being  set  for  a nar- 
rower furrow  than  other  ploughs.  The  tra- 
velling speed  not  being  fast,  there  was  no 
tendency  for  the  plough  to  throw  the  furrow. 
The  construction  is  fairly  simple,  but  there  is 
probably  a considerable  amount  of  wear  on  the 
creepers,  which  are  driven  by  sprocket  wheels 
with  independent  clutches,  the  machine  being 
turned  at  the  furrow  ends  by  this  means.  The 
plough  is  raised  by  means  of  a power  lift 
operated  by  a pedal,  an  arrangement  which  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  A narrow  headland 
only  is  required  for  turning.  The  tractor 
differs  from  others  of  the  creeper  type  in  that 
one  track  is  in  the  furrow.  The  tractor  can 
be  set  to  run  level  with  any  depth  of  furrow, 
and  the  depth  of  ploughing  is  adjusted  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  creepers. 

MARTIN  (WHEEL  TYPE). 

This  is  a substantially  built  general-purpose 
tractor,  weighing  2 tons  10  cwt.  Its  work  did 
not  show  to  advantage  owing  to  the  plough 
not  working  satisfactorily.  We  did  not  con- 
sider it  particularly  easy  to  handle  in  turning. 
The  wearing  parts  were  accessible.  This  trac- 
tor appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  threshing 
and  also  for  road  haulage,  being  sprung  front 
and  rear  and  fitted  with  two  independent 
brakes. 

MASKELL. 

This  is  a small  self-contained  tractor.  It  is 
unsuitable  for  heavy  land,  but  may  be  useful 
on  light  land  when  used  in  market  gardens  or 
other  small  areas. 

MOLINE. 

This  is  a self-contained  motor-plough  which 
did  better  on  the  light  land  than  on  the  heavy 
land.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  turn  at  the 
headlands,  but  the  working  parts  are  not  well 
protected  and  its  construction  is  such  that  for 
its  proper  maintenance  skilled  attention  may 
be  necessary.  We  noted  that  its  fuel  consump- 
tion was  high. 

OMNITRAGTOR. 

A heavy  tractor,  weighing  3 tons  12  cwt.  It 
is  cumbersome  and  complicated  in  construc- 
tion, and  appeared  to  be  difficult  to  handle. 
While  it  did  some  fair  ploughing  on  the  light 
land,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a suitable  tractor 
for  land  work. 

OVERTIME. 

This  is  a tractor  of  medium  weight  (2  tons 
2 cwt.).  Operating  a four-furrow  plough,  it 
did  fair  work  throughout  the  trial.  It  is  easy 
to  handle,  and  fairly  easy  to  turn  at  the  head- 
lands. It  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for 
threshing,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  road 
haulage. 

PICK. 

This  tractor  is  obviously  in  an  experimental 
stage.  Owing  to  the  breaking  of  a gear  wheel 
it  did  practically  no  work  on  the  heavy  land. 
On  the  light  land  it  did  some  fairly  good  work, 
but  as  the  result  of  rain  the  driving  drum  be- 
came clogged  and  the  machine  stopped. 
SAUNDERSON. 

This  is  a good  general-purpose  tractor, 
weighing  2 tons  10  cwt.  It  is  substantially 
built,  simple  in  construction  and  easy  to  handle 
and  turn  at  the  headlands.  It  did  good  work 
both  on  the  heavy  and  light  land.  The  fuel 
consumption  appears  to  be  somewhat  high.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  threshing,  and,  although 
sprung  only  on  the  front  wheels  and  having 
one  brake  it  gave  a satisfactory  performance 
in  the  hauling  test.  We  consider  that  the 
spring  draw-bar  and  the  winding  drum  are 
points  worthy  of  commendation. 

WALLIS  JUNIOR. 

This  is  a powerful  three-wheeled  tractor  of 
light  weight  (i  ton  10  cwt.)  built  for  land 
work.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  the  working 
parts  are  accessible.  It  did  good  work  on 
both  days,  but  we  think  the  quality  of  plough- 
ing was  somewhat  sacrificed  to  speed.  The 
fuel  consumption  was  low.  It  is  satisfactory 


for  threshing,  but  the  belt  pulley  is  rather  near 
the  side  of  the  tractor  and  the  exhaust.  It 
appeared  to  have  a very  efficient  paraffin  car- 
burettor. We  did  not  consider  it  suitable  for 
road  haulage  owing  to  the  single  front  wheel 
and  the  absence  of  springs  on  the  rear  axle, 
ami  the  fact  that  only  one  brake  is  fitted. 

WEEKS’  "NEW  SIMPLEX.” 

This  is  a general-purpose  tractor  of  modera- 
tely light  weight  ( i ton  13  cwt.).  Using  a 
three-furrow  plough,  it  did  good  work  on  both 
classes  of  land.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
accessible,  and  is  easy  to  handle  and  turn  at  the 
headlands.  We  noted  that  the  fuel  consump- 
tion was  low. 

WHITING-BULL. 

This  is  a three-wheeled  tractor  of  somewhat 
unusual  construction  and  weighing  2 tons  10 
cwt.  Operating  a two-furrow  plough,  it  did 
fair  work  on  both  days.  It  drove  the  thresh- 
ing machine  satisfactorily,  but,  haying  to  be 
backed  into  position,  it  was  not  easily  set.  It 
is  not  suitable  for  road  haulage. 

PLOUGHS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  the  second  part  of  their  report,  the  judges 
dealt  with  the  ploughs  and  implements  used, 
but  state  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  time  at 
their  disposal  to  give  sufficient  attention  to 
these,  in  view  of  the  time  required  in  observ- 
ing the  work  of  the  tractors,  not  only  in 
ploughing,  but  in  threshing  and  hauling.  To 
judge  ploughs  effectively  they  must  be  tested 
under  exactly  similar  conditions,  i.e.,  they 
must  be  operated  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
and  drawn  by  the  same  type  of  tractor  and  at 
the  same  speed.  As  illustrating  this  point,  it 
was  observed  that  ploughs  of  the  same  make 
were  found  to  do  satisfactory  work  on  one 
class  of  land  or  with  one  type  of  tractor,  while 
the  same  plough  did  unsatisfactory  work  in 
another  class  of  soil  or  with  a different  type 
of  tractor. 

EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  PLOUGHING. 

Apart  from  the  suitability  of  the  plough  to 
the  class  of  land,  the  speed  of  the  tractor  has 
an  important  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  The  makers  of  tractor  ploughs  still 
show  a tendency  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  the 
type  of  plough  and  breast  which  is  in  use  with 
horse  traction.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  when 
this  type  of  plough  is  hauled  at  a speed  ap- 
proximating to  double  the  speed  of  horses, 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  furrow  slice  to  be 
thrown  and  spread  instead  of  being  properly 
packed.  In  some  cases  this  defect  was  so  ap- 
parent that  the  furrow  slice  was  observed  to 
mount  over  the  breast  and  fall  back  into  the 
furrow  without  being  turned^  over.  _ The 
trouble  is  accentuated  by  the  wide  horizontal 
displacement  required  with  most  tractors  so 
as  to  leave  a sufficiently  wide  furrow  for  the 
tractor  wheel  to  travel  in. 

In  several  instances  the  exhibitor  of  the 
tractor  had  not  taken  care  to  secure  a plough 
suitable  for  the  conditions  of  soil  under  which 
the  trial  took  place.  In  this  connection  it  was 
observed  that  in  those  cases  where  a man  was 
solely  in  attendance  on  the  plough  the  work 
was  invariably  of  better  quality.  The  judges 
do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  understood  from 
this  to  detract  from  the  obvious  advantages 
of  the  one-man  outfit..  They  regret  to  find 
that  no  one-way  plough  took  part  in  the  trial, 
and  consider  that  there  _ is  a demand  for  a 
satisfactory  plough  of  this  type. 

The  following  notes  as  to  the  performance 
of  implements  must,  therefore,  be  read  in  con- 
junction with  the  foregoing: — 

PLOUGHS. 

The  Massey-Harris  was  observed  behind 
several  tractors,  and,  where  properly  set  and 
not  driven  too  fast,  did  good  work.  It  is  a 
plough  of  medium  draught. 

The  Cockshutt  also  was  observed  behind 
several  tractors.  It  is  a plough  of  light 
draught,  and  did  good  work,  particularly  in 
light  and  medium  land.  It  is  a general-purpose 
plough. 

Ransome  ploughs  of  both  the  riding  and  self- 
lift type  were  observed.  In  all  cases,  except 
where  the  plough  was  driven  too  fast,  good 
work  was  done,  particularly  with  the  riding 
plough,  where  the  value  of  the  extra  man  was 
evident.  The  last  remark  applies  to  all  types 
of  riding  plough.  While  the  Ransome  ploughs 
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may  be  of  heavy  draught,  they  are  really  good 
general-purpose  implements. 

Two  examples  only  of  the  Parlin  and  Ollen- 
dorff plough  were  seen.  They  were  not  set 
right  when  in  the  heavy  land,  but  in  any  case 
appear  to  be  unsuitable  for  strong  land.  The 
construction  causes  the  plough  to  clog  up,  par- 
ticularly when  working  in  stubble. 

The  Speedy  is  a satisfactory  light  type  of 
plough.  It  was  fitted  with  long,  narrow 
breasts,  and  is  very  suitable  for  work  in  light 
land. 

The  Oliver  plough,  with  a No.  7 breast,  did 
fair  work  when  not  driven  too  fast. 

The  International  plough  did  satisfactory 
work,  and  appears  to  be  suitable  for  both 
strong  and  light  land.  It  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  simplification  of  the  adjustments. 

The  Hamilton  is  a medium  draught  plough; 
did  good  work  on  both  heavy  and  light  land. 

The  Sellar  is  a good  plough  for  both  strong 
and  light  land.  The  method  of  adjusting  the 
width  of  the  furrow  appears  to  be  particularly 
good.  Would  like  to  see  it  at  work  in  future 
trials. 

The  Howard  is  a heavily-constructed 
olough;  it  appeared  capable  of  good  work,  if 
suitably  handled. 

The  Saunderson  riding  plough  did  good 
work  throughout. 

The  Moline  is  suitable  for  medium  soils.  We 
did  not  consider  it  good  enough  for  strong 
land. 

DISC  HARROWS  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

Heavy  rain,  which  fell  at  noon  on  the  day 
of  which  the  afternoon  was  to  be  devoted  to 
cultivating,  rather  disorganised  matters.  Of 
the  cultivators  at  work,  only  two,  the  Saun- 
derson and  the  Glasgow,  appeared  to  have 
sufficient  weight  and  strength  to  withstand 
continuous  operation  behind  tractors.  The 
Saunderson  cultivator  is  very  strongly  built, 
has  a self-lift  arrangement,  and  appeared  to 
be  an  implement  that  will  be  both  durable  and 
capable  of  good  work.  The  disc-harrows  per- 
formed well  in  every  case.  We  consider  these 
implements  might  profitably  be  used  more 
generally  by  farmers,  preference  being  given 
to  the  tandem  type  with  cut  away  disc  at  the 
rear. 

Finally  the  report  gives  the  following- 
general  comments: — 

TRACTOR  RELIABILITY. 

The  short  time  occupied  by  the  trials  was 
not  sufficient  for  any  definite  opinion  to  be 
given  on  the  reliability  of  any  machine,  but  the 
tractors  ran  singularly  free  from  trouble. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

We  deem  it  a great  necessity  that  simplicity 
of  construction  should  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered in  an  agricultural  tractor,  as  they  have 
generally  to  be  worked  by  men  who  have  little 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  often  at  long  dis- 
tances from  any  place  of  repair.  Strength  is 
very  important,  both  in  build  and  engine 
power,  and  it  is  best  to  have  a considerable  re- 
serve of  both,  as  through  a sudden  and  great 
variation  of  land  a heavy  strain  is  often  quickly 
imparted  to  the  machine.  The  engine  and  as 
many  of  the  working  parts  as  possible  should 
be  well  enclosed,  as  at  work  both  dust  and  dirt 
have  to  be  guarded  against. 

TRACTOR  WHEELS  IN  FURROW. 

While  not  convinced  that  it  is  in  every  case 
desirable  to  have  one  of  the  tractor  wheels 
running  in  the  furrow,  we  observed  that  when 
this  is  the  case  the  tractor  is  more  or  less  self- 
steering and  allows  the  operator  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  plough.  The  furrow 
wheels,  however,  should  be  of  such  a width  as 
not  to  necessitate  the  making  of  too  wide  a 
furrow. 

CATERPILLAR  TRACKS. 

The  use  of  caterpillar  tracks  undoubtedly 
reduces  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the 
land,  and,  where  well  designed,  may  permit  of 
ploughing  under  conditions  where  a wheeled 
tractor  could  not  be  used.  There  is,  however, 
room  for  further  investigation  as  to  the  wear- 


USE  OF  POTASH  FERTILIZERS. 

Shortage  of  potash  is  probably  felt  more 
severely  in  the  case  of  potatoes  than  of  any 
other  farm  crop.  The  light  loams,  the  gravels 
and  sands  on  which  potato  growing  has  de- 
veloped so  much  in  recent  years  are  typically 
poor  in  potash.  Growers,  therefore,  should  en- 
deavour to  apply  potash  in  some  form.  Usual 
application  = i to  2 cwt.  sulphate  of  potash, 
or  185-370  lb.  30  per  cent,  potash  salts. 

Mangolds  respond  well  to  dressings  of  salt, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  a season 
or  two  salt  can  replace  most  of  the  potash 
usually_  given,  especially  when  the  normal 
quantities  of  farmyard  manure  are  applied. 
The  time  seems  now  ripe,  however,  for  test- 
ing the  effect  of  a little  potash  in  addition, 
particularly  on  the  lighter  classes  of  soil. 
Usual  application  = 3 to  6 cwt.  kainit,  or  156 
to  312  lb.  30  per  cent,  potash  salts,  or  96  to  192 
lb.  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash. 

For  turnips  and  other  green  crops  the  usual 
application  is  2 to  4 cwt.  kainit,  or  104  to  208 
lb.  30  per  cent,  potash  salts,  or  64  to  128  lb. 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash. 

Generally  speaking,  potash  manure  is  not 
much  required  by  cereals.  Wherever  land  is 
known  to  benefit  from  potash  fertilisers — 
usually  light  land  and  peaty  soils— a dressing 
may  well  be  tried.  Usual  application  = 2 cwt. 
kainit,  or  104  lb.  30  per  cent,  potash  salts. 

In  the  case  of  leguminous  crops,  the  usual 
application  is  2 to  4 cwt.  kainit,  or  104  to  208 
lb.,  30  per  cent,  potash  salts,  or  64  to  128  lb. 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash. 

On  grass  repeatedly  cut  for  hay  the  quan- 
tity of  potash  which  can  be  liberated  in  the 
soil  is  probably  already  very  low.  In  such 
cases  potash  must  be  applied,  and,  if  this  can- 
not be  done  by  feeding  on  the  land  mangolds 
or  other  foodstuffs  containing  potash  or  by 
applying  farmyard  or  liquid  manure,  potash  in 
sorne  other  form  should  be  given.  Usual  appli- 
cation = 2 cwt.  kainit,  or  104  lb.,  30  per  cent, 
potash  salts,  or  64  lb.  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
potash. 

Where  an  average  dressing  of  dung  is  given 
the  smaller  quantities  of  the  manures  men- 
tioned should  be  given. 

As  a rule,  in  deciding  which  form  of  potash 
to  use,_the  main  determining  factors  should  be 
the  price  per  unit  and  the  cost  of  transport. 
For  potatoes  and  perhaps  young  “ seeds,”  sul- 
phate or  muriate  of  potash  is  generally  to  be 
preferred  to  kainit.  Other  crops  respond 
about  equally  well  to  all  forms. — Board  of 
Agriculture. 
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ing  capacity  of  these  tracks,  and  as  to  whether 
an  efficient  system  of  protection  of  the  wearing 
parts  and  their  proper  lubrication  can  be  de- 
vised. 

SPEED. 

We  consider  that  a tractor,  to  be  satisfac- 
tory for  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  should  have 
three  speeds,  varying  from  2 to  5 m.p.h. 

POSITION  OF  EXHAUST. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  position  of  the  exhaust,  so  as  not 
to  have  any  deleterious  effect  on  the  machinery 
attached  to  the  tractor  or  be  a nuisance  to  the 
operator. 

DRAW-BARS,  ETC. 

The  desirability  of  spring  attachments  be- 
tween the  tractor  and  plough  or  other  imple- 
ments, combined  with  a release  device  in  case 
of  severe  shocks,  must  be  emphasised.  The 
draw-bar  connections  are  still  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  these  should  admit  of  altera- 
tions both  horizontally  and  verticallj'.  ^^"e 
consider  that  these  fitments  should  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  tractor. 

LIGHTWEIGHT  TRACTORS. 

We  were  pleased  to  observe  that  a large 
number  of  the  tractors  which  did  good  work 
were  of  comparatively  light  weight,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  makers  is  more  and  more 
in  this  direction. 


HORSES. 


THE  HORSE’S  COAT. 

The  comfort  and  general  appearance  of  a - 
horse  is  greatly  influenced  by  his  coat., 
A well-groomed  horse,  like  a well- 
groorned  man  or  woman,  is  “pleasant  to  look- 
upon.”  The  coat  of  a horse,  to  a great  extent,  , 
gives  evidence  of  care  or  neglect.  While  a • 
nice,  fine,  silky,  glossy  coat  adds  much  to  the 
general  appearance  of  a horse,  it  requires  a , 
great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  it  thus,  es-  " 
pecially  during  the  winter  months.  Some 
horses  naturally  have  shorter  and  finer  coats  • 
than  others,  and,  while  good  breeding  has 
some  influence  in  this  respect,  we  frequently 
notice  a vast  difference  in  animals  of  the  same 
breeding.  Why  this  is  we  cannot  determine, 
and  simply  are  compelled  to  accept  if  as  a 
fact.  The  age  of  an  animal  has  an  influence; 
we  notice  that  it  is  usually  not  possible  to 
keep  the  coats  of  quite  young  or  very  old  ani- 
mals in  as  fine  a condition  as  those  of  animals 
between  adult-hood  and  old  age.  Horses  un- 
der five  or  over  twenty  years  do  not  usually 
give  the  same  returns  for  care  and  attention, 
as  regards  coat,  as  do  those  between  these 
ages.  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  that  the 
more  or  less  general  fevered  state  of  the  sys- 
tem consequent  upon  dentition  has  an  influence 
upon  the  coat,  and  in  the  latter  case,  probably 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  general 
vitality  of  the  animal  is  more  or  less  impaired, 
and  the  coat,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
anatomy,  evidence  the  decease  of  vitality. 

We  frequently  hear  people  say  that  they  do 
not  like  grey  or  white  horses,  because  they 
are  so  hard  to  keep  clean.  A grey  horse  is  no 
harder  to  keep  clean  than  one  of  dark  colour, 
but  stains  or  dirt  show  more  plainly,  and  it  ' 
requirp  more  attention  to  make  him  “look 
clean.”  We  often  notice,  when  a team  consists  j 
of  a grey  and  a dark-coloured  horse,  and  when  I 
care  is  taken  to  keep  them  looking  well,  that,  ; 
on  close  examination,  the  grey  is  found  to  have 
a finer,  shorter  and  cleaner  coat  than  his  mate,  . 
from  the  fact  that  stains,  etc.,  show  so  plainly  i 
on  him  that  he  receives  more  grooming. 

During  the  summer  months  there  is  little 
trouble  experienced  in  keeping  a horse’s  coat 
nice,  but  as  the  weather  becomes  colder  nature 
demands  that  the  horse  be  clothed  accord- 
ingly, and  there  is  a strong  tendency  to  growth 
of  hair,  and  we  must  say  that  the  coat  loses 
Its  gloss  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  hair,  j 
In  order,  then,  that  we  may  retain  the  desired  < 
gloss,  we  must  take  what  measures  we  can  to  i 
prevent  this  growth.  In  order  to  do  this  we  • 
must,  in  addition  to  thorough  and  regular  i 
grooming,  avoid  unnecessary  exposure,  and, 
when  exposure  is  necessary,  provide  artificial 
protection  when  the  animal  is  not  in  motion. 

As  regards  grooming,  a horse  should  be 
thoroughly  groomed  twice  daily;  not  merely 
the  external  surface  of  the  coat  brushed  and 
rubbed,  but  the  hair  thoroughly  agitated  to  the 
roots  by  working  the  comb  or  brush  both  with 
and  against  the  grain  of  the  hair,  in  order  to 
remove  dust,  dandruff,  etc.,  and  thereby  tend 
to  prevent  any  occlusion  of  the  openings  of 
the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands  and  keep  the 
coat  free  from  dust.  Whenever  a horse  has 
been  driven,  ridden  or  worked  hard  enough  to 
cause  perspiration,  it  would  be  well  to  rub  him 
until  dry.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  race 
horses  are  used,  and  a well-cared-for  race 
horse  certainly  presents  a perfect  coat.  This, 
however,  is  not  practicable  in  the  ordinary 
stable.  It  would  require  more  help  than  the 
ordinary  horse-owner  can  afford  or  is  willing 
to  provide.  1 

The  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  clothe  him 
warmly,  place  him  in  a comfortable  stall  free 
from  drafts,  and,  when  the  blanket  has  become 
moist  with  perspiration,  remove  it  and  supply 
a dry  one.  When  he  is  thoroughly  dry,  a 
good  grooming  will  remove  the  dried  perspira- 
tion, free  the  matted  hair,  and  remove  all  dust 
and  dirt.  Of  course,  horses  must  not  be  left  • 
out  in  the  fields  or  paddocks  during  the  nights 
when  the  weather  is  liable  to  be  cold,  if  we 
wish  to  preserve  short  coats.  The  advisability 
of  wearing  clothing  in  the  stable  is  open  to 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD 
CORN  DRILLS. 


1 2 Disc, 
6 inches 
apart. 

7 ft.  8 inch. 
Steel 
Axle. 


Immediate 

Delivery 

from 

Dublin 

StocRs. 


The  Disc  Shoe  is  used  exclusively  on  “ New  Climax  ” Drills. 


With  other  Disc  Furrow 
Openers  it  is  necessary  to 
run  the  disc  four  inches 
deep  in  order  to  deposit 
the  seed  two  inches  deep, 
and  therefore  increases  the 
draft. 

Also  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 
Manure  Spreaders. 


.Surface  \ 

f ^ 

.Bof rOnv  ^ 

The  " New  Climax”  Way 

Grain  drilled  with  the 
Disc  Shoe  is  all  planted 
at  a uniform  depth,  comes 
up  at  the  same  time,  grows 
evenly,  ripens  uniformly, 
and  grades  better  in  the 
market. 

Write  us  for  Particulars. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  CO.  LTD. 

36  WORSHIP  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C  2. 


No.  5343 


TBAOe  MARIL 


BOOTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

For  all  who  work  on  farm  or  in  field,  there  is 
no  boot  more  suitable  than  the  one  illustrated. 
It  is  Scottish  made,  of  solidleatherthroughout. 
The  materials  used  in  its  construction  are  the 
best  wearing  that  can  be  got.  It  is  well 
nailed,  easy  fitting,  and  well  finished.  In  the 
making  of  this  boot,  the  ideal  of  the  farm 
worker  was  our  aim,  and  we  have  reached  it. 
Send  P.O.  for  30/-  to-day.  We  pay  postage. 

Our  new  illustrated  Catalogue  sent  you  tree 
at  your  request. 


WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS,  J81  Overgate,  DUNDEE 


■■  Bfl  ■■  ■■  M ■■  ■■  ■■■*■■! 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Send  a postcard  for  sample  and  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers: 

Loders  & Hucoline,  Ltd.  ^department) 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 


& 

One  Great 
advantage 

of  the 

Fordson 

FARM  TRACTOR 

is  that  you  can  harvest  in  half 
the  time  and  in  the  other  half, 
clear  up  and  turn  in. 

There’s  no  waste  where 
there’s  a FORDSON. 
Hauls  anything  on  the 
farm £280 


EX  WORKS 


ORDER  NOW 


R.  W. 

ARCHER  & Co. 

65  Lr.  MOUNT  ST.,  DUBLIN 

PHONES— DUBLIN  3976  and  3977 


Hay  Barns  and  Cattle  Sheds  to  Board  of  Works 
specification  erected  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

We  manufacture  Wire  and  Bar  Fencing,  Wrought- 
Iron  Railings,  Field  and  Ornamental  Gates. 


State  Require.ments. 


Estimates  Free. 


WM.  HAYWARD  & SONS,  Ltd. 

36  DAWSON  ST..  DUBLIN. 


USl^  ANY  STAGE  OF  PlNjJ^ 


lOO 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 


K.L..M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.  M. 

All  carnage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L. M.  Poultry  Meal,  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BELFAST. 


\ FEW  magnificent  Emijcien  Geese  and  Ganders 
for  Sale;  hatched  Fel)ruary,  1919;  parent 
birds  Abbot’s  direct;  Ganders,  30s.  to  40s.;  Geese. 
25s.— Mrs  Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina,  Co,  Sligo.  p54 

American  bronze  Turkeys]  Cocks  and  Hens; 

hardy;  easily  reared  strain;  beautiful  colour. — 
Manager,  Ballydivity,  Dervock.  p55 


Ancona,  Houdan,  Bulf  Orpington,  Barred  Rock, 
White  Wyandotte,  White  Leghorn,  Minorca, 
Rhode  Red  Cockerele,  Hens;  pure  bred  from  beet 
laying  strains;  very  hardy  and  vigorous;  also  Fawn 
and  White  I.  Runner  Drakes,  Ducks,  and  White  ditto, 
Taylor’s  strain;  stamp  for  particulars.— Manager, 
Ballydivity,  Dervock.  p47 

BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORN. 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Eggs,  10/-  to  15/-  doz. ; 
Chicks  double. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethill. 


DAY-OLD  Chicks,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Rhodes,  21s.  to  35s.  doz.,  carriage  paid,  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  pen;  price  list  on  application. — 
Argles,  Upton,  Cork.  p632 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  Booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers— White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Leghorns ; write  for  list  of  matings  of  my  31 1- 
egg  strain,  which  holds  let  place  in  the  world  for  the 
Wyandotte  breed;  White  Runner  Ducks,  295-egg 
strain;  catalogue  free.— Mrs.  Strong,  Moate  House, 
Kells,  Meath.  p38 

Fish  meal,  4%  oil,  55%  albuminoids ; wonderful 
egg-producing  food;  26s.  per  cwt. — Michael  Con- 
noHy  and  S^ns,  Bagenalstown.  p588 

Hatching  eggs — Buff  Orpington,  Show,  15s.; 

Utility,  10s.  6d.  per  doz.;  White  Wyandotte, 
Light  Sussex,  White  Runner,  and  Indian  Runner, 
10s.  6d.  per  doz.;  special  pen  trap-nested  Indian 
Runners.  15s.;  American  Bronze  Turkey  and  Embden 
Goose  Eggs,  2s.  each;  particulars  on  application. — 
Miss  H.  G.  Young.  Galgoim  Castle,  Ballymena.  p45 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds White  Wyandottes.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application.— The  Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Hatching  eggs — Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  .and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses— Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d. ; Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d. ; Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  pet  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  p43 

Hatching  eggs  selected  by  Sexometer;  White 
Wyandottes,  2-year-old  hens,  grand-daughters 
Lady  Supreme  (311-egg  hen),  mated  cockerels  from 
Mrs.  Strong’s  best  pen  ; Eggs,  selected  hatch,  pullets, 
2s.  6d.  each,  9s.  four;  to  hatch  next  season’s  cocks, 
2s.  each.  9s.  four;  grand  birds;  also  Eggs  hatch 
pullets  from  pure-hred  hens,  various  breeds,  mated 
Houdan  (276  strain),  10s.  6d.  doz.;  all  free;  transit 
breakages  refunded.— Miss  Lougheed,  Dromore  West, 

Sligo. ^ _ 1’57 

'V/I’AGNIFICENT  Pure-bred  White  Wyandotte 
iTX  Cockerel,  also  R.I.R,  (Carlyle),  10s.  6d.  each.— 
Melrose,  Silchester  Road,  Glenageary.  p53 


PRATT’S  Poultry  Regulator  makes  hens  lay  and 
keeps  them  healthy;  a safe  remedy  for  any 
complaints;  Is.  8d.  per  packet,  postage  6d.  extra. 
Imported  direct  from  America  by  J.  Atkins  and  Co., 

Ltd.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 

ULLETS  and  Ducks;  March,  1919,  hatch;  flue 
layers ; only  10s.  6d.  each ; £6  dozen ; list  free. — 
Hnmmell,  Stratford,  Essex. 

POULTRY  RINGS 

M.  psr  ilM.;  s/-  per  hd.,  pest  frs*. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  25/-  cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isoo  Brands,  27/6. 
Cash  with  order. 

J.  ITIIIIS  t Cl.,  LtirriC  SMte  Mall,  COM. 


discussion,  but  if  the  stable  be  not  very  com- 
fortable we  think  that  blankets  should  be 
worn,  and  even  in  warm  stables  light  clothing 
should  be  provided,  as  it  tends  to  prevent  dust 
and  dirt  entering  the  coat.  In  all  cases  in  cold 
weather,  when  the  animal  is  not  in  action, 
whether  standing  in  the  stable  or  outside  in 
harness,  his  body  should  be  clothed  sufficiently 
to  protect  him  from  the  wind  and  cold,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  drive  or  work  a horse 
in  a rain  or  snowstorm,  it  is  better  that  he  be 
clothed  with  a waterproof  covering  in  order 
to  keep  the  skin  dry  and  warm.  Cold  and 
dampness  stimulate  the  growth  of  hair,  hence, 
when  we  are  particular  about  the  coat  we 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  this  stimulation. 
When  horses  are  being  used  for  slow  work 
not  demanding  sufficient  exertion  to  tend  to 
perspiration,  in  very  cold,  though  dry,  weather, 
it  is  wise  to  wear  blankets  under  the  harness 
to  protect  the  skin. 

In  most  cases,  where  reasonable  care  is 
exercised  on  the  lines  above  mentioned,  we 
will  succeed  in  maintaining  a short,  sleek  coat 
on  our  horses,  but  there  are  e.xceptions.  As 
stated,  “ age  has  an  influence,”  and  there  are 
some  individuals  that,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  or  predisposition,  will  grow  a long  coat, 
notwithstanding  the  most  careful  attention. 
The  writer  knew  of  a horse  some  years  ago 
that,  during  the  summer  seasons,  had  an  or- 
dinary coat  that  each  autumn,  despite  all  pos- 
sible care  and  attention,  would  grow  long  and 
curl  until  it  strongly  resembled  the  coat  of  a 
well-cared-for  water  spaniel.  Such  cases  are 
very  rare,  and  all  that  can  be  done,  if  a short 
coat  is  insisted  upon,  is  clip  the  animal. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HACKNEY  BREED. 

Captain  Bertram  Mills,  who  went  to 
America  on  behalf  of  the  Hackney  Horse  So- 
ciety in  order  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
embargo  into  the  United  States  on  British 
geldings  of  all  breeds,  and  who  was  entirely 
successful  in  having  the  restrictions  removed, 
will  be  remembered  by  American  breeders  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  to  signalise  his  visit  to 
America,  he  presented  two  prizes  of  lOO  gns. 
each  to  be  offered,  through  the  American 
Hackney  Horse  Society,  for  hackneys  at  next 
year’s  shows.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, a member  of  the  American  Society,  that 
the  prizes  should  be  given  to  hackneys  under 
saddle,  representatives  of  the  breed  having 
shown  unusual  aptitude  for  the  work  at  this 
year’s  horse  shows. 

* ■*  * 

To  date,  the  entries  for  the  Hackney  Horse 
Society’s  Spring  Show  in  London  are  about 
350,  so  that  the  breeders  from  Ireland,  who 
are  in  quest  of  good  young  stock,  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  them,  if  they  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  prices  which  are  now  being 
asked,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  boom 
which  is  now  on,  were  somewhat  above  pre- 
war rates. 

# * * 

A great  attraction  for  the  first  time  will  be 
the  class  for  stallions  in  harness,  for  which 
there  arc  no  less  than  17  entries. 

* * * 

At  a sale  of  trotting  horses  in  London  the 
top  price  paid  was  1,500  gns.,  whilst  the 
average  works  out  at  somewhere  over  300  gns. 

t.  W. 


The  horse  cannot  stand  inactive,  and  to 
niaintain  one  in  good  condition,  regular  and, 
if  possible,  daily  exercise  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Upon  no  account  should  an  animal  stand 
inactive  for  a longer  period  than  one  day  at 
a time,  and  such  days  are  better  the  longer  the 
intervening  intervals.  .\s  to  the  e.xact  amount 
of  daily  exercise  required  no  hard-and-fast 
rule  can  be  stated. 


Make 

’em 

lay 


Eggs  are  now  5/-  to  6/-  doz.  Using  a packet 
of  OVELLE  SPICE  costing  Vld.,  Mr.s. 
Magennity.  Faughart.  got  two  doz.  a week 
during  winter.  Sold  in  7ld.,  1/3,  2/6,  5/- 
and  10/- sizes,  SHUK  for  Cholera,  1/3  and 
3/-.  Postage  6d.  extra  all  sizes. 

OVELLE  SPICE  CO..  NEWRY 
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POULTRY. 


SEX  AND  AGE  DETERMINATION  IN 
CHICKENS. 

WE  arc  indebted  to  our  esteemed  con- 
temporary, The  Reliable  Potiltry  Jour- 
nal, for  an  account  of  the  second 
annual  Poultry  Judging  and  Breeding  School 
at  Cornell  University,  held  in  July,  1919, 
where  Prof.  L.  E.  Card,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  made  some  in- 
teresting suggestions  on  the  above  subject. 

Size,  he  states,  is  the  first  reliable  character 
by  which  to  determine  sc.x.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  so,  and  we  have  heard  Mr.  Tom 
Barron  state  that  when  customers  pick  their 
own  choice  of  chickens  out  of  a lot  of  day- 
olds,  they  invariably  pick  the  largest,  and  a. 
great  many  of  them  are  cockerels. 

Colour  comes  next  as  a general  rule,  because 
quite  commonly  the  male  chick  is  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  female.  Next  comes  tem- 
perament, as  Prof.  Card  called  it,  meaning 
that  the  male  chick,  in  its  days  of  rapid 
growth,  is  noticeably  “greedy,”  and  shows  no- 
gallantry until  it  attains  to  the  age  for  mat- 
ing, then  gallantry  is  a decided  maJe  charac- 
teristic. 

Still  another  sign  is  the  difference  in 
plumage  pattern.  With  the  parti-coloured 
varieties  this  is  a helpful  guide.  Also  there  is 
a difference  in  shape,  which  makes  itself  evi- 
dent m fairly  early  stages  of  development.  The 
voice  likewise  is  a distinguishing  feature,  the 
male  voice  being  coarse  and  strong,  compara- 
tively speaking,  while  that  of  the  female  is 
lower  and  softer. 

The  speaker  went  on  to  speak  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  sex  of  day-old  chicks,  a very 
important  point  for  those  who  buy  and  sell 
them.  While  admitting  that  much  can  be  ac- 
complished with  breeds  like  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  where  there  is  a difference  in  the  down 
he  admitted  that,  so  far,  no  method  has  been 
^und  for  telling  the  sex  of  the  white  chick. 
The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  male 
chick  has  shanks  more  circular  in  form,  while 
the  female  shank  is  elliptical  in  shape,  or  a 
flat  oval.  The  New  Jersey  Station  recom- 
mends this  method. 

With  regard  to  efforts  to  determine  egg  sex, 
that  is,  the  sex  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  before 
hatching,  the  speaker  said  that,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  went,  this  was  all  theory  and  no 
fact.  Of  course,  if  there  were  some  way  to 
determine  the  sex  of  the  chick  in  the  fertile 
egg,  this  could  be  made  of  great  advantage  to 
the  poultry  industry.  But  as  yet  we  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  grounds  for  hope  along 
that  line.  We  commend  this  passage  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  believe  that  sellers  of  eggs 
and  day-old  chicks  can  send  them  nine  White 
Leglioi  n cockerel  chickens  to  every  dozen  of 
eggs. — AI.  H.  AI. 


AME  S SON 

272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
LONDON,  E.C.l. 


S%  COMMISSION 


Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS, 
EGGS  smd  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd, 


3/6  THE  SEXQMETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of 'eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS 
M Stopford  Road,  Plalstov,  London,  E,  18, 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertlsemente 
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THE  HOGAN  TEST. 

IN  1904  the  l-',ditc>r  of  the  Dakota  kanner 
wrote  up  some  notes  yiven  to  him  by 
Walter  liogan,  tire  proprietor  of  the  Fergus 
Falls  Woollen  Mills,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.  ihe 
work  was  irublishecl  in  1905  under  the  title  of 
the  “ Walter  Hogan  System,”  and  was  adver- 
tised in  American  and  Australian  poultry  jour- 
nals. It  described  a method  of  telling  the  value 
of  a hen  for  the  purpose  for  w'hich  she  was  in- 
tended b>-  the  relative  thickness  and  distance 
apart  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and  although  it  re- 
ceived no  notice  in  this  country,  it  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  America,  and  especi- 
allv  in  New  Zealand. 

To  show  the  originality  of  the  idea,  Hogaxr 
describes  how  in  1901  he  wrote  to  about  30  of 
the  leading  poultry  show  judges  asking  them 
if  they  knew  of  any  way  of  telling  when  a pullet 
was  about  to  lay.  He  thought  if  these  experts 
did  not  know  that  much  he  would  be  quite  safe 
in  going  ahead  with  the  publication  of  his 
system.  The  replies  were  very  courteous,  but 
did  not  give  much  information  except  the 
general  appearance,  maturity  of  form,  redness 
of  comb  and  wattles,  looking  for  a nest,  etc. 
The  work  in  question  was  published  without 
copyright,  and  by  1912  was  not  only  reprinted 
in  various  forms,  but  was  claimed  by  several 
other  people  as  their  own.  It  was  then 
author  was  persuaded  to  write  the  book  which 
appeared  under  the  title  of  “ The  Call  of  the 
Hen,’’  and  was  published  at  Petaluma,  in  Cali- 
fornia. , , ■ 

In  this  book,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  is  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions ever  made  to  poultry  literature,  the  author 
gives  the  result  of  fifty-six  years’  experience 
and  observation  in  the  breeding  and  selection 
of  layers,  and  while  we  do  not  profess  to  at- 
tempt to  give  more  than  a sketch  of  the  method 
so  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  book, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce  sufficient  to 
excite  a real  interest  in  this  method  of  selection. 
The  author  gives  four  characteristics  which  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a hen  to  possess  for 
the  economical  production  of  eggs  or  meat. 

(1)  Abdominal  capacity^  or  in  other  words, 
capacity  to  assimilate  a large  quantity  of  food. 


Big  laying  always  means  big  eating,  conse 
((ucntly  big  siiace  for  the  nrgtins  of  digestion. 
Big  laying  also  means  big  sitace  for  the  egg 
organs,  which,  according  to  the  Cornolj  Judg- 
ing School,  arc  about  half  :i  pound  heavier  iii  a 
high  producer  than  they  arc  in  the  same  bird 
when  she  is  resting.  I'he  “capacity”  of  a 
bird  is  ascertained  by  measuring  with  the 
fingers  (each  finger  ij-inch)  the  space  between 
the  end  of  the  breast  bone  and  the  pelvic  or 
“ lay”  bones  {i.c.,  the  two  little  bones  'one  at 
either  side  of  the  vent).  Combined  with  thin 
pelvic  bones,  a big  space  (4  to  G fingers  in 
width)  indicates  a very  heavy  layer.  Combined 
with  thick  pelvic  bones,  big  capacity  indicates 
the  beef  or  meat  type  of  hen. 

(2)  Condition.— If  the  hen  under  considera- 
tion is  an  egg  type  she  must  be  kept  in  proper 
bodily  condition  by  giving  her  the  right  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  food.  'When  in  good  con- 
dition, the  flesh  on  the  breast  wall  be  plump, 
or  practically  Hush  with  the  breast  bone.  Any 
thinness  or  poorness  of  the  breast  borie  will  be 
accompanied  by  a corresponding  shrinking  of 
the  abdomen. 

(3)  The  third  characteristic  is  type.  The 
type  of  a hen  will  decide  what  she  does  with 
the  food  she  eats,  that  is,  whether  she  will  turn 
it  into  eggs  or  flesh.  The  kind  of  type  is  shown 
by  the  relative  thickness  of  the  pelvic  bones. 
The  very  thin  bone  indicates  the  egg  type,  the 
dual  purpose  bird  has  thick  bones,  the  table 
bird  thickest  of  all. 

The  author  draws  particular  attention  to  the 
impossibility  of  testing  young  pullets  accur- 
ately. He  declares  the  tests  cannot  be  made 
properly  until  a pullet  has  laid  at  least  one 
batch  of  eggs,  and  suggests  that  yearling  hens 
are  much  better  adapted  for  selection  by  this 
method.  We  may  state  here,  however,  that  once 
a pullet  is  fully  developed  and  laying  freely, 
a very  fair  estimate  of  her  value  can  be  ar- 
rived at.  In  the  book  six  charts  are  given, 
which,  with  practice,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
become  proficient  in  testing  fowls. 

Examples  of  the  working  of  the  tests  are  as 
follows  A hen  with  an  abdomen  of  the 
breadth  of  two  fingers  laid  flat  (14  inch),  and 
pelvic  bones  1/lGth  inch,  will  be  able  to  lay 


9G  eggs  in  .1  sear,  wliile  a lien  with  pelvic 
bones  of  l)ie  same  iljickness  and  an  abd<unen 
four  fingers  in  w'idtii  ssould  have  the  <apa<,ily 
to  lay  220  eggs. 

'riicrc  is  another  subjeii  dealt  with  in  the 
hook  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  poultry 
keepers,  but  on  whifh  at  jircstmt  wc  can  offer 
no  opinion.  We  refer  to  the  subject  of  pre- 
potency. Charts  and  illustrations  are  given 
indicating  the  tyiie  of  head  both  in  male,  and 
female  that  will  reiuoduce  the  same  type  of 
bird.  On  this  point  experts  are,  sharply  di- 
vided, one  school  maintaining  that  the  traji 
nest  and  the  breeding  pen  are  the  only  tests. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  equally  certain  that 
he  can  pick  both  males  and  females  that  will 
reproduce  their  own  kind.  1 he  question  is 
clearly  one  for  close  study,  observation  and 
experiment.  This  much  we  do  know.  Hens 
may  be  heavy  layers  and  never  produce  a heavy 
laying  daughter  ; hens  mated  to  one  male  will 
give  all  heavt'  layers,  and  to  another  all  poor 
ones.  Different  hens  mated  with  the  same 
male  give  daughters  of  widely  different  value, 
and  all  the  sons  of  heavy  laying  mothers  do 
not  transmit  the  laying  quality. 

If  the  Hogan  system  or  any  other  gives  even 
an  approximate  valuation  of  a male  bird,  its 
value  to  breeders  will  be  inestimable,  but  we 
think  it  necessary  to  warn  readers  that  practice 
and  judgment  are  necessary  in  applying  the 
tests,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  a 
child  does  not  learn  to  read  in  a day  or  two, 
and  that  it  takes  time  to  become  proficient  m 
this  as  in  other  things.  The  author  recom- 
mends his  system  in  conjunction  with  the  trap 
nest,  but  he  does  not  use  the  trapnest  as  we 
do.  He  uses  it  as  a test  for  vitality,  that  is, 
for  the  staying  power  of  the  hen  after  her  flrst 
year.  Altogether  the  work  is  a most  remark- 
able one  and  well  worth  the  price  (8s.  Gd.j  for 
anyone  who  owns  a fair  sized  flock  of  hens. 

M.  H.  M. 


If  you  know  a,  farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
GAZETTE  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  i>ost  him  a specimen 
copy. 


By  courtesy] 

SL‘"'fKw£.  fftiS 

’ Tyrone. 


the  Seventh  Irish  Laying  Competit 


[Department  of  Agriculture. 

best  pullet  of  the  sitting  breeds  at 
Curglasson,  Stewartstown,  County 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
netting,  1-inch  square  interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

This  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new.  No.  16  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4Jd.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
Its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing.  &o.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net> 
ting.  Secure  your  share.  pee  eoll. 

s.  d. 

In  single  rolls,  150  ft.  x 3 ft.  ...  63 

In  6 rolls  ...  ...  ...  ...  60 

In  12  rolls  (or  more)  ...  ...  57 

In  single  rolls,  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  25 

In  6 rolls,  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  24 

In  12  rolls  (or  more),  50  ft  x 4 ft.  ...  23 

A few  75  ft.  X 3 ft.  ...  ...  ...  33 


Square 

...  46 

...  23 


Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

60  ft.  X 4 ft , per  roll 
26  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
656  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge,  @ 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 

1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 


No. 


Seix0  this  ogs/iortunity  and  I 
Send  Youi*  Order*  at  Onesm 


MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Haliam  St.,  Portland  Place,  London, w.t 

Established  1823. 


SUTTONS 

LIMITED 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Finest  Quality  Seeds, 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kind,  by  Best  MaKera. 

SUTTONS  LIMITED 

1 South  Mali)  CORK  & 

3 King  Street  ^ Branches 


electric  torches,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc. 

G RADIOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 

GORTON,  26SnowHiii,  Birmingham 


\ifiiPORITE'w.«^^ipMsi 

Strawson  Chwkal  G te  Ts.Qgceo  VidDria  S' 
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WORM  TABLETS 

investment  for  Sheepmen.  The  tablet  form  renders  correct  o it  * 

tamty.  Not  only  do  the  tablets  prevent  serious  losses,  but  Sheep  and  Lambs 
greatly  improve  m condition  after  their  use.  Throuehout  the^  J 

Autumn,  Sheep-owners  would  be  well  advised  to  use  the  Tabletf  rejular?y 
Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted 


BATES  & SCHOLES 

IJVII=>F?OVED  LA.IV1E3L.ESS  •rVE»E 

OIL  ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  KINDS'  OF 

FARM  AND  ESTATE  WORK 


lUuslration  of  Oil  Engine,  3-25  B.H.P. 

ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK  IN  DUBLIN 

Apply  for  Prices  to — 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
OF  IRELAND,  LTD. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN 


Fitted  with  Sensitive  Governor 
and  tv a t e r - G o o le d Spray 
No  Lamp  required  after  starting 
Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 


MAKERS ; 

BATES  e SCHOLES,  LTD. 

Victoria  Works  ::  ::  DENTON.  Lancs. 


Massey- Harris  Tractor  Ploughs 

ANOTHER  RECORD  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

LINCOLN  TRACTOR  TRIALS. 

The  Tractor  First  in  order  of  Merit  operated 

with  the 

Massey -Harris  Self -Lift  Plough 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  LTD.,  53-55  Bunhill  Row,  LONDON,  E.C.l. 

Prompt  Delivery  from  Stock. 


SCOTCH  SEED  OATS 


RECORD 

HERO 

WAYERLEY 
ABUNDANCE 
EARLY  HAMILTON 


BESLER’S  PROLIFIC  BANNER 
NEWMARKET  STORM  KING 

SCOTCH  POTATO  TARTAR  KING 

LEADER  SYALOF  VICTORY 

YIELDER  SYALOF  CROWN 


SANDY 
TAM  FINLAY 
BLACK  TARTARIAN 
BLACK  SUPREME 


AND  PRACTICALLY  ALL  OTHER  VARIETIES. 


STATE  VARIETIES  AND  QUANTITIF.S  REQUIRED  AND  SA.MPLES  AND  PRICES  WILL  BR 


SE.VT 


AUSTIN  & McASLAN 

Established  200  Years  89  to  95  Mitchell  St„  GLASGOW 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 

Another  correspondent  sends  an  interesting 
note  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  hens  and 
ducks  as  layers.  Her  flock  of  160  hens 
averaged  only  162^  eggs  each  for  the  year 
1919,  while  her  ducks,  of  which  eight  weic 
Aylesburys,  averaged  151.  These  figures  point 
to  poor  laying  strain  in  the  hens,  and  we  be- 
lieve our  correspondent’s  figures  for  1919-20 
will  show  a decided  improvement. 


Miss  H.  G.  Young,  Galgorm  Castle,  Bally- 
mena, reports  that  a duckling,  daughter  of  her 
famous  “ Red  Ring,”  whose  performance  was 
described  in  this  column  some  little  time  ago, 
has  laid  72  eggs  from  October  14th  to  January 
13th,  this  beating  her  dam’s  remarkable  record 
for  the  same  period  by  one  egg.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  follow  the  performance  of  this 
young  duck  and  of  her  sisters,  and  we  hope 
later  to  be  favoured  with  the  figures.. 


A correspondent  writes  this  week  that  she 
was  greatly  interested  in  our  remarks  re  Irish 
people  not  advertising  sufficiently,  and,  as 
illustrating  her  experience  in  this  connection, 
states  it  was  only  quite  recently  she  became 
aware  that  there  was  a firm  preparing  poultry 
grit  in  Ireland.  That  there  is  such  a firm 
turning  out  satisfactory  products  we  have 
known  for  some  considerable  time,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  value  publicity  much,  for  we 
heard  of  their  existence  by  accident. 


We  learn  from  a note  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown 
in  our  esteemed  contemporary,  F eathered 
World,  that,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  McCoy  Hall  of  the  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  the  whole  of  the  private 
scientific  library  of  Dr.  Pearl  has  been  de- 
stroyed. The  calamity,  as  Mr.  Brown  truly 
says,  is  one  that  concerns  not  only  Dr.  Pearl 
but  the  whole  world,  as,  in  the  main,  these 
could  alone  be  restored  by  going  over  the  en- 
tire field  of  research,  many  of  the  writings 
never  having  been  published. 

We  owe  so  much  of  our  present  knowledge 
to  Dr.  Pearl’s  work  in  investigating  the  prob- 
lems of  heredity  that  the  sympathy  of  every 
poultry-keeper  will  go  out  to  him  in  his  great 
loss. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  tbe  Lea<finc  Rrm,  and 
have  the  full  geouineiLeodoa  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  eupnlied.  Established  over  a century 

WALUfi  & CO.,  The  Live  Ponitry  Salesmen 

SOS  CentFal  Uarketi,  Smithfield,  London,  B.C.I. 


To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers 

Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OUR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT,  DUBLIN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

'Phone— Dublin  1943.  iWires— Makbar. 


The  income  tax  guide  foe  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules  (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswiok  St.,  Dublin. 
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IN  rearing  calves  intended  for  beef  animals 
the  main  point  is  to  keep  them  in  a state 
of  steady  development  from  the  day  of 
their  birth  onwards.  There  should  be  no  such 
condition  as  standing  still,  and  the  farmer  who 
acts  on  this  principle  will  profit  considerably. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  most  stock-rearers 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  a calf  at  birth 
should  receive  nothing  but  its  mother’s  milk. 
For  the  first  day  or  so  after  parturition,  a 
cow’s  milk  is  of  a quality  specially  suited  to 
fulfil  all  the  offspring’s  needs  as  regards  food, 
and  any  departure  from  this  natural  arrange- 
ment invariably  leads  to  disastrous  results. 

MOTHER’S  MILK  BEST. 

The  best  calves  are,  of  course,  those  allowed 
to  suck  their  mothers  until  they  are  about 
seven  or  eight  months  old;  but  as  such  a 
scheme  is  comparatively  expensive,  the  pre- 
vailing custom  is  to  take  the  calf  from  its 
mother  at  once,  and  feed  with  new  milk  (from 
its  parent)  at  the  rate  of  six  pints  per  day, 
given  in  three  meals  daily.  After  this  the 
daily  ration  should  be  increased  to  one  gallon, 
when  the  meals  may  be  reduced  to  two,  with 
as  equal  spaces  of  time  between  them  as  prac- 
ticable. Should  the  best  type  of  calf  be  de- 
sired, the  quantity  of  milk  ought,  after  a week, 
to  be  raised  to  li  gallons. 

SUBSTITUTION  OF  MILK. 

The  dictates  of  economy  generally  induce 
a stock-rearer  to  replace  new  milk  by  a gruel 
of  some  sort,  but  this  should  not  be  done  un- 
til the  youngsters  are  at  least  three  weeks  old, 
and  it  is  better  if  six  weeks  after  birth  are 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  change  is 
initiated.  In  any  case,  the  new  ration  must  be 
introduced  gradually  if  serious  results  to  the 
young  animal’s  health  are  to  be  avoided.  If 
the  farmer  separates  his  milk  he  can  begin  by 
substituting  ij  pints  of  separated  milk  for  one 
pint  of  new  milk.  This  proportion  ought  to 
be  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  process 
of  substitution,  so  that  at  the  finish  the  calf 
will  be  receiving  times  as  much  separated 
milk  as  it  did  of  new.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  this  process  of  substitu- 
tion is  one  demanding  great  care  and  intelli- 
gence, for  upon  its  successful  management 
will,  to  a very  great  extent,  depend  the  future 
well-being  of  the  calf.  Once  the  change  from 
new  milk  to  that  of  _ a substitute  has  been 
satisfactorily  accomplished  the  calf  ought, 
other  circumstances  being  favourable,  to  do 
well. 

BOILED  LINSEED. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  however,  that 
separated  milk,  even  if  it  is  given  in  greater 
quantities,  cannot  furnish  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment which  new  milk  contains.  This  is 
occasioned  by  the  quantity  oj  fat  extracted  in 
the  form  of  cream.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
add  some  suitably  fatty  substance  to  the  calf’s 
ration.  This  is  best  done  by  the  use  of  lin- 
seed in  a boiled  state.  The  linseed  can  be 
boiled  either  crushed  or  whole,  but  if  the  for- 
mer method  is  to  be  adopted,  the  linseed 
ought  to  be  crushed  on  the  farmer’s  premises; 
for  it  is  often  the  case  that  linseed  bought  in 
a crushed  condition  has  been  deprived  of  a 
percentage  of  its  original  fat  content.  About 
five  ounces  of  this  boiled  linseed  should  be 
fed  to  each  calf  per  day  mixed  with  the 
separated  milk  in  order  to  form  a gruel.  Of 
course,  other  meals  can  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  none  will  fulfil  the  functions  required 
of  them  unless  they  contain  at  least  12  per 
cent  of  digestible  fat.  As  a rule,  whole  lin- 
seed contains  about  34  Per  cent,  of  oil,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  is  digestible,  so 
that  the  wisdom  of  using  this  class  of  meal  is 
apparent.  Some  farmers  use  with  consider- 
able success  a gruel  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  wheat  flour  and  crushed  linseed.  This  is 
generally  scalded  with  boiling  water,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
being  fed. 


DRY  FEEDING. 

In  feeding  the  gruel,  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  have  it  as  near  the  natural  heat  of 
a cow’s  milk  as  possible.  This  is  round  about 
98  degs.  F.;  but  it  is  far  less  harmful  to  feed 
the  gruel  at  a lower  temperature  than  at  one 
higher  than  that  stated.  Not  a few  good 
calves  have  been  irreparably  injured  by  being 
fed  with  gruel  at  too  high  a temperature.  At 
about  four  weeks  after  birth — sometimes  ear- 
lier— a healthy  calf  will  begin  to  mouth  a little 
hay,  and  it  is  adways  advisable  to  encourage 
this  by  supplying  it  with  a nice,_  sweet  hand- 
ful or  two  of  green  bay.  Should  it  fail  to  clear 
this  up  at  the  end  of  a couple  of  days,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  removed  and  a fresh  allow- 
ance given.  Whenever  the  youngster  has  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  consuming  a reasonable 
quantity  of  hay — generally  when  it  is  about 
seven  weeks  old — it  should  be  allowed  a little 
hay  chaff  and  a small  quantity  of  concentrated 
food,  say,  a mixture  of  soft,  good  quality  lin- 
seed cake  containing  fully  nine  per  cent,  of  fat 
and  crushed  oats.  Should  new  or  separated 
milk  gruel  have  been  fed  to  the  calf,  the  pro- 
portions should  be  one  part  of  linseed  cake  to 
two  parts  of  crushed  oats;  but  if  the  gruel  has 
been  based  on  water  instead  of  milk,  equal 
parts  of  linseed  and  oats  must  be  given.  For 
a start,  give  i lb.  of  hay  chaff  and  i lb.  of  the 
mixed  oats  and  linseed  cake.  When  the 
youngster  is  3^  months  old,  the  gruel  can  be 
gradually  replaced  by  water,  but  here  again 
the  change  should  be  instituted  little  by  little, 
the  greatest  care  being  observed  not  to  upset 
the  animal’s  system  as  a consequence.  At 
four  months’  old  a suitable  ration  for  the  calf 
is: — 5 lbs.  of  hay  partly  chaffed,  f lb.  of  lin- 
seed cake,  and  i lb.  of  oats. 


CAPACITY  OF  THE  COW. 

The  capacity  of  the  dairy  cow  refers  to  the 
total  amount  of  food  she  can  consume  and 
digest  in  a given  time  without  injuring  her 
future  usefulness.  It  depends  upon  the  size 
and  strength  of  her  organs  of  prehension, 
mastication  and  digestion.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cow  can  eat  is  required  to  sustain  her 
body,  and  only  after  this  amount  is  provided 
can  there  be  any  return  to  the  feeder.  This 
being  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  the 
capacity  of  the  cow  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  return  represented  by  the  40  per 
cent.  Capacious  cows  are  always  more 
ravenous  feeders  than  cows  lacking  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  characteristic,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  less  difficult  to  feed.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  feeder  who  uses  judgment 
experiences  trouble  from  such  animals  “ going 
off  feed  ” or  sickening  from  the  effects  of 
heavy  feeding,  but  cows  that  are  limited  in 
the  amount  of  food  they  can  handle  are  a con- 
tinual source  of  worry  when  one  attempts  to 
tax  them  to  the  limit  of  their  powers  of  pro- 
duction. Furthermore,  the  cow  with  great 
capacity  according  to  her  size  is  a more  econo- 
mical producer  than  the  less  capacious  cow 
who,  as  a rule,  is  a more  dainty  feeder,  for 
the  former  will  eat  foods  rougher  in  charac- 
ter, and  these  are  often  cheaper. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  cattle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Societty,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


DEEDING  STUEES. 


I can  now  supply  on  shortest  notice  LINSEED 
CAKE,  Undecorticated  Cotton-seed  Cake,  Feeding 
Cake  Tablets,  Feeding  Meal,  Dairy  Cake  Tablets, 
Dairy  Meal,  Screened  Linseed,  Rolled  Linseed,  Raw 
Linseed  Oil  (in  5 gallon  drums),  CALF  MEAL,  etc., 
etc— C.  F.  BELLEW,  Killineer,  Drogheda,  Agent  m 
North  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth  for  the  British  Oil 
and  Cake  Mills,  Lt4.  162j 
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SCOTTISH  SHORTHORN  SALES  IN 
1919. 


A REMARKABLE  yeai-  of  Shorthorn  sales  is 
reviewed  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Frazer  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  live  stock  sales- 
men of  Perth,  in  their  booklet,  which  contains 
reprints  of  the  reports  of  their  chief  sales  held 
during  1919.  An  analysis  of  the  year’s  results 
shows  that  the  average  of  £219  los.  6d.  for 
1,710  Shorthorns  sold  is  greater  than  the 
average  price  of  the  previous  year  by  £80  7s. 
6d.,  greater  than  that  of  three  years  ago  by 
£120  3s.  I id.;  and  than  that  of  four  years  ago 
by  £143  14s.  9<1.;  and  so  on  by  ever-increasing 
comparisons.  To  go  back  only  to  1911  the 
average  then  was  the  modest  one  of  £35  iis.; 
last  year  was  six  times  as  much. 

Not  only  have  the  figures  of  the  year  been 
high,  but  the  general  standard  of  the  stock  ex- 
posed has  been  most  select;  indeed,  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  the  average  degree  of  excellence 
has  ever  been  so  high  in  Shorthorns  brought  to 
the  sale-ring  as  has  been  the  case  in  1919. 
This  proves  that  the  breed  in  Scotlami  is  in 
the  hands  of  shrewd  and  capable  men  who  do 
not  rest  content  with  laurels  won  in  past 
years,  but  who  are  progressive  and  discerning 
in  a marked  degree,  and  who,  from  their  in- 
comparable foundation  stocks,  are  producing 
just  the  type  of  cattle  that  the  present-day 
market  demands.  While  flesh,  quality,  and 
robustness — the  first  essentials — are  given  due 
attention,  milk  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and 
it  is  still  as  a great  dual-purpose  breed  that 
the  Shorthorn  holds  the  field  against  ever- 
growing competition. 

In  reviewing  the  chief  features  of  the  lead- 
ing Scottish  sales  of  the  past  year,  it  is  re- 
called that  at  Perth  alone,  in  February  last, 
young  Shorthorn  bulls  were  sold  to  the  value 
of  £103,213.  The  champion,  Cluny  Proud 
Augustus,  was  bought  from  Lady  Cathcart  by 
that  incomparable  judge,  Mr.  William  Duthie, 
Collynie,  for  4,000  gns.  This  great  bull  is  of 
the  highly-prized  Augusta  family.  The  next 
highest  price  at  Perth — 3,300  gns. — was  given 
by  Captain  Macgillivray,  Aldie,  for  the  Broad- 
hooks  calf,  D.S.O.,  from  Mr.  Shields,  Dol- 
phingstone.  At  the  Aberdeen  sale,  the  same 
week,  exporters  paid  long  prices  for  the  best 
type  of  bulls,  but  the  highest  price  was  2,600 
gns.,  given  by  Lady  Gordon  Cathcart,  for  Mr. 
H.  M.  Duncan’s  Captain  Augustus,  and  Mr.  F. 
B.  Wilkinson  paid  1,000  gns.  for  another  of 
the  Lethenty  draft.  The  October  Shorthorn 
week  is  too  fresh  in  the  public  memory  to 
call  for  recital  of  its  several  sensations,  but 
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Mr.  Duthie’s  world  record  of  5,300  gns.  for  a 
bull  calf,  Mr.  F.  L.  Wallace’s  4,600  gns.  for 
an  eleven  months’  old  bull  calf,  and  Mr. 
Durno’s  2,000  gns.  for  a heifer  calf  will  be 
talked  about  for  many  a day.  Shorthorn 
prices  were  not  always  thus.  In  the  spring 
of  the  year  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Saphock, 
recalled  in  public  his  vivid  recollection  of  the 
first  _“_high-priced  ” bull  calf  sold  at  Mr. 
Duthie’s  sale.  “ When  the  price  got  to  one 
hundred  guineas,  Mr.  Duthie,”  he  said,  “went 
round  the  sale-ring  to  Mr.  Bruce  of  Inverqu- 
homery,  who  was  bidding,  and  said,  ‘ Stop, 
stop.  This  is  niadness.’  ” And  this  year  has 
seen  Mr.  Duthie,  now  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  his  eightieth  year,  getting  over  £40,000 
for  39  calves  and  an  average  of  £1,400  odds 
for  two  dozen  bull  calves. 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  UDDER. 

Of  all  forms,  the  udder  most  desirable  is 
the  one  symmetrical  and  uniform  in  the  de- 
velopment of  each  portion.  Each  quarter  and 
half  should  correspond  with  the  others,  and 
be  so  closely  connected  as  to  make  the  junc- 
ture almost  invisible.  With  size  added  to  the 
udder  of  this  form,,  there  is  ample  room  for 
the  placement  of  four  easily  milked  teats  of 
medium  size  set  far  apart,  one  on  each  corner. 
Those  who  have  had  extensive  experience  with 
dairy  cows  can  call  to  mind  some  that  had 
udders  complying  quite  closely  with  this  de- 
scription both  in  size  and  shape,  but  they  were 
light  producers  and  unprofitable.  A careful 
examination  would  have  revealed  that  their 
udders  lacked  quality  and  texture.  Instead  of 
being  made  up  of  milk-making  cells,  they  were 
composed  of  fatty  tissues,  hard  and  resistant 
to  the  touch  and  equally  as  large  and  well 
formed  after  milking  as  before.  Udders  of 
this  character  always  point  to  a worthless 
beast.  As  an  indication  of  ability  to  yield 
largely  and  economically  the  presence  of  quality 
and  texture  is  all  important.  Desirable  as  are 
all  the  qualities,  size,  shape,  texture  and 
quality,  if  any  of  them  must  for  any  reason 
be  sacrificed  in  the  selection  of  a cow,  the  two 
latter  should  be  retained  at  the  expense  of  the 
former. 


FEEDING  THE  EWES. 

A liberal  allowance  of  artificial  food  might 
be  given  to  the  ewes  for  some  weeks  previous 
to  lambing,  and  this  should  be  increased  as 
the  time  draws  nearer.  Linseed  cake,  crushed 
oats  and  bran,  mixed  with  some  chopped  hay 
or  clover  and  oat  straw,  makes  an  excellent 
food  which  considerably  assists  the  milk 
supply.  Linseed  cake,  although  very  dear,  is 
a most  valuable  food  for  the  pregnant  ewes, 
owing  to  its  capability  of  helping  the  ewes  to 
lamb  more  easily  and  to  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  new-born  lambs  when  this  food 
has  been  freely  used.  After  lambing  this  mix- 
ture may  still  be  used,  but  the  chop  may  be 
omitted,  as  it  is  not  so  essential  now.  A plen- 
tiful supply  of  roots  should  be  at  hand  for  the 
shepherd  to  cut  and  feed  to  the  ewes  whilst  in 
the  pens.  The  yellow  turnips  answer  this  pur- 
pose the  best,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  throw- 
ing newly-lambed  ewes  wrong  with  this  class 
of  turnip  than  with  swedes,  although  the  latter 
are  much  more  valuable  for  scattering  about 
the  pastures  for  the  ewes  to  graze  when  turned 
out  with  their  lambs. 

Any  barren  ewes  should  be  drawn  out  as 
soon  as  detected.  When  they  come  into  the 
lambing  yard  they  are  usually  good  to  pick 
out  without  much  trouble.  Look  for  the  finest 
looking  animals,  because  they  will  be  in  much 
better  condition  than  those  which  have  been 
supporting  and  carrying  their  lambs  all  the 
winter.  Their  fleeces  will  be  firm,  close,  and 
glossy  to  look  at,  and  there  will  not  be  that 
general  shaggy  appearance  which  is  common 
amongst  the  in-lamb  ewes  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  They  should  be  carefully  caught,  so  as 
not  to  frighten  the  remainder,  and  gently 
turned  up  and  the  teats  drawn  out.  If  a thick 
yellow  substance  is  ejected  that  feels  sticks  to 
the  touch,  the  ewe  should  be  let  go,  as  she  is 
in-lamb,  though  backward.  If  she  is  barren, 
only  water  will  be  drawn  out. 
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MAKING  GOOD  BUTTER. 

TO  make  good,  wholesome  butter,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  separate  the  milk,  as  when 
skirnming  milk  from  shallow  pans  it  is 
often  difficult  to  avoid  the  incorporation  of  a 
quantity  of  milk  with  the  cream,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  this  milk  settles  at  the  bottom  of 
the  creain  crock,  where  it  rapidly  becomes 
sour,  and  is  then  mixed  with  the  cream  at  each 
stirring,  thereby  tainting  it  and  causing  unde- 
sirable flavours  and  rancidity,  and  which  are 
afterwards  transmitted  to  the  butter. 

Before  churning,  the  consistency  of  the 
crearn  must  be  carefully  regulated,  so  that  it 
will  just  run  freely  off  a plain  wooden  hand, 
and  this  is  best  effected  by  the  addition  of 
water  of  such  a temperature  that  the  cream  is 
brought  to  the  proper  degree  for  churning 
when  sufficiently  thin.  Churning  should  be 
performed  at  a temperature  of  from  50  to  55 
degs.  F.  in  summer,  and  from  58  to  65  degs. 
in  winter.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  and 
that  of  the  churn  must  both  be  the  same  when 
churning  commences,  or  must  be  regulated  in 
such  a way  that  the  cream  is  corrected  to  the 
proper  temperature  when  in  the  churn. 

The  cream  should  be  strained  through  a 
straining  cloth,  in  order  to  remove  all  lumps, 
and  in  no  case  must  the  churn  be  filled  more 
than  half  full.  Begin  by  churning  slowly,  and 
take  care  that  the  cream  falls  from  one  end 
of  the  churn  to  the  other  at  each  revolution. 
Ventilate  freely  at  first,  and  gradually  in- 
crease the  speed  to  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minue  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the 
churn,  which  is  usually  about  50  per  minute. 
After  a little  practice,  one  soon  becomes  fami- 
liar with  the  different  sounds  of  the  falling 
cream  within  the  churn,  due  to  the  alteration 
in  its  consistency.  Stop  churning  as  soon  as 
the  butter  commences  to  collect,  as  indicated 
by  the  clearing  of  the  glass  window  in  the 
churn-lid. 

The  temperature  of  the  cream  should  now 
be  taken,  and  about  a quart  of  “ breaking  ” 
water  added  in  order  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture to  that  at  which  churning  was  com- 
menced. Replace  the  lid  and  continue  churn- 
ing slowly  until  the  butter-grains  are  about  the 
size  of  mustard  seed,  when  the  lid  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  buttermilk  drawn  off  through 
a sieve  covered  with  butter-muslin,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  of  the  butter  escaping. 

Washing  water  must  then  be  placed  in  the 
churn,  and  the  butter-grains  thoroughly 
washed  by  giving  the  churn  a few  brisk  turn- 
ings. The  temperature  of  the  washing  water 
should  be  regulated  inversely  to  that  of  the 
dairy.  Thus,  in  cold  weather  it  will  need  to 
be  a couple  of  degrees  higher  than  the  churn- 
ing temperature,  while  in  hot  summer  weather 
it  will  need  to  be  considerably  lower. 

Salting  is  important,  and  is  best  performed 
by  placing  brine  in  the  churn  before  removing 
the  butter,  or  by  adding  dry  salt  when  the 
butter  is  on  the  worker.  The  brine  should  be 
composed  of  about  i lb.  or  2 lb.  of  salt  to  each 
gallon  of  water,  while  if  dry-salted  oz.  to  a 
oz.  of  salt  may  be  used  for  each  pound  of 
butter.  If  brining  is  the  method  of  salting 
adopted,  over-salting  is  impossible,  as  only 
about  i oz.  per  lb.  can  be  deposited  in  this 
way.  The  grains  of  butter  should  be  allowed 
to  soak  in  brine  for  from  15  to  20  minutes,  and 
especially  in  hot  weather,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  harden  the  grains.  In  cold  weather,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  the 
brine  with  warm  water,  to  avoid  unduly  chill- 
ing the  butter. 

Care  is  necessary  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
butter-worker,  as  the  best  and  most  even 
grains  obtainable  by  careful  churning  are 
easily  spoiled  by  careless  working.  The 
butter-grains  must  be  subjected  to  pressure 
only,  so  that  in  excluding  the  superfluous 
moisture  the  te.xture  or  grain  of  the  butter  is 
not  destroyed  by  working  or  rubbing  it  into 
a putty-like  mass,  which,  when  broken  open, 
does  not  exhibit  a clear  and  well-defined 
granular  fracture,  which  should  be  very  like  a 
piece  of  broken  iron  in  appearance.  All  sur- 
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plus  moisture  that  is  expressed  from  the  butter 
by  the  roller  should  be  carefully  mopped  up 
by  means  of  a pad  of  moistened  butter-mushn, 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  a pad  of 
biotting-paper,  so  as  to  avoid  rubbing  the 
wood  of  the  worker  and  making  it  greasy. 

As  soon  as  the  butter  is  sufficiently  consoli- 
dated and  free  from  moisture,  it  _ should  be 
weighed  and  made  up.  In  making  up  the 
butter  the  Scotch  hands  must  be  used,  and  it 
is  first  advisable  to  thoroughly  consolidate  the 
pats  into  cube  shapes,  and  then  convert  into 
straight-edged  bricks  by  means  of  firm,  sharp 
blows  with  the  Scotch  hands,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  sides  parallel  and  the  bricks  uniform 
in  size.  Each  brick  may  be  printed  with  some 
simple  straight-line  pattern  with  the  edges  of 
the  Scotch  hand,  wrapped  in  dry  grease-proof 
paper  of  good  quality. 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


NOTES  ON  POTTING. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  [Copyright). 

WHEREVER  plants  are  cultivated  in 
glass  structures  or  dwellinghouses,  the 
necessity  of  potting  or  re-potting  arises 
sooner  or  later.  Plants,  mostly  those  of 
flowering  kinds,  are  to  be  seen  in  a more  or 
less  flourishing  state  in  almost  every 
house  from  the  humblest  cottage  upwards. 
Geraniums,  begonias,  primulas,  lilies  of  many 
varieties,  aspidistras,  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
ferns  being  the  more  general  favourites.  In 
many  cases  they  may  be  benefited  by  being 
moved  into  larger  pots,  although.  Indeed,  a 
limit  must  be  observed  as  to  the  size  of  pot, 
for  the  smaller  the  pot  is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  the  more  effective  will  the 
appearance  of  the  specimen  be. 

The  best  time  to  attend  to  potting,  as  a 
general  rule,  would  be  when  new  growth  has 
just  begun.  Then  the  roots  are  pretty  active, 
and  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  at  once.  This 
is  always  to  be  desired,  as  otherwise  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  the  new  material  be- 
coming somewhat  sour  if  not  being  worked  in 
by  the  new  roots.  When  new  pots  are  being 
made  use  of,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
thoroughly  steeped  in  clean  water  for  a day 
or  two.  Afterwards  they  are  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  being  made  use  of.  Pots 
that  have  been  in  use  before  will  hardly  need 
to  be  steeped  except  they  have  been  stored  for 
a long  period  in  a very  dry  position,  but  it  will 
serve  to  so  treat  them  in  order  that  they  may 
be  rendered  thoroughly  clean  inside  and  out. 
This  is  of  some  importance,  for  when  it  may 
become  necessary  to  turn  out  plants  that  have 
been  potted  into  dirty  pots,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  best  roots,  and  large  numbers  of  them, 
have  been  lost  owing  to  their  sticking  to  the 
insides  of  the  uncleaned  pots.  Therefore,  new 
pots  are  steeped  before  use,  so  that  they  may 
not  rob  the  plants  of  moisture,  and  old  pots 
to  make  easy  the  task  of  cleansing. 

As  a rule,  plants  already  established  in  pots 
are  moved  into  others  two  sizes  larger.  It 
would  hardly  be  feasible  to  repot  a plant  in  a 
4 in.  pot  into  a 5 in.  one.  In  a general  way  it 
should  not  be  attempted.  The  ordinary  prac- 
tice is,  as  stated,  to  give  a pot  two  sizes  larger. 
In  this  country  the  sizes  of  pots  are  regulated 
by  the  diameter  across  the  mouth  or  top,  in- 
side measurement.  Those  most  suitable  for 
most  flowering  and  other  ornamental  subjects 
would  be  5s,  6s,  and  7s.  Gardeners  and  other 
skilled  persons  often  repot  plants  back  into 
pots  several  sizes  smaller  than  those  formerly 
occupied.  But  this  occurs  only  when  plants 
have  been  rested,  as  in  the  cases  of  fuchsias, 
pelargoniums,  and  so  on. 

The  drainage  of  flower  pots  is  a most  im- 
portant detail.  Water  cannot  so  readily  pass 
away  from  soil  made  very  firm  and  confined  in 
a pot  as  it  will  in  the  open.  Therefore,  pro- 
tection is  placed  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
by  placing  a piece  of  broken  pot  concave  side 
downwards,  and  laying  several  smaller  pieces 
around  it.  This  drainage  arrangement  is  then 
protected  by  a layer  of  moss  of  other  fibrous 
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material,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
passing  down.  When  pot  plants  are  ailing,  the 
first  thing  to  look  to  is  the  drainage.  If  that 
is  not  right,  all  is  wrong. 

Many  are  the  mixtures  of  potting  composts 
to  suit  the  different  subjects.  But,  whatever 
the  components  may  consist  of,  the  whole 
should  be  in  that  happy  condition  that  is 
neither  wet  nor  dry.  If  it  is  on  the  wet  side, 
it  becomes  quite  spoiled  when  being  pressed 
down,  and  will  not  allow  water  to  pass  freely 
through  as  it  should.  When  it  dries,  it  cracks, 
and  the  water  now  gets  away  without  moisten- 
ing the  roots.  If  it  is  too  dry,  great  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  saturating  it  when  watering 
is  demanded,  and  hence  the  mass  of  fine  roots 
are  killed  and  growth  set  back.  Likewise  the 
balls  of  soil  in  which  the  plants  to  be  potted 
are  growing  should  be  in  a medium  state, 
neither  wet  nor  dry. 

Some  plants  do  with  firm  potting,  others  do 
not.  Those  which  grow  quickly  and  make  soft 
growths  should  not  be  potted  so  tightly  as 
others  of  slower  growth  and  stronger  roots. 
When  the  pots  are  being  filled  up,  a reason- 
able space  must  be  left  for  watering,  an  inch, 
or  even  half  that,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot.  Watering  should  not  be  done  imme- 
diately after  potting.  It  will  be  quite  time 
enough  when  it  is  seen  that  the  soil  has  be- 
come dry.  Then  there  will  be  no  caking  on 
the  top,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  roots  will, 
in  some  degree,  have  taken  hold  of  the  new 
material. 

Potting  composts  are  made  up  of  different 
proportions  of  loam,  which  is  sods  cut  a few 
inches  thick  from  a very  old  and  rich  pasture 
laid  by  until  the  grass  and  its  roots  have 
thoroughly  rotted.  This  is  the  backbone  of 
most  mixtures.  Leaf  mould  and  peat  are 
largely  used  also.  Sand  is  included,  not  be- 
cause of  food  value,  but  by  reason  of  its  keep- 
ing the  material  open  and  allowing  the  water 
to  get  freely  through. 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 
Churns  : : Butterworkers. 
Milk  Cans  all  Dairy 
Sundries. 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 
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GARDEN  SEED  SUPPLIES. 

Rowan’s  New  List. 

JUST  as  it  is  true  a no  mean  contribution 
towards  the  winning  of  the  great  war  came 
from  our  city  and  suburban  gardens  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  so,  we  believe,  from 
the  same  source  will  come  during  the  present 
year  a real  contribution  to  the  peace  which  has 
just  had  its  consummation  in  Paris.  No  doubt, 
the  incentive  of  former  years  to  produce  only 
that  which  was  of  food  value  will  continue 
to  largely  influence  growers,  but  with  this 
there  is  also  sure  to  be  a return  to  the  condi- 
tions of  still  earlier  years,  when  the  beauty 
and  perfume  of  the  flowers  were  so  much 
sought.  But  whichever  course  growers  may 
favour,  they  will  find  that  their  needs  have 
been  fully  anticipated  by  the  seed-supplying 
firms,  whose  lists  are  now  being  sent  out.  A 
particularly  striking  catalogue  is  that  just 
issued  by  Messrs.  M.  Rowan  and  Co.,  51-52 
Capel  Street,  Dublin,  a firm  of  over  thirty 
years’  standing,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  enterprising  in  the  land. 
In  appearance  alone,  this  catalogue  is  rather 
unique,  the  colour  scheme  of  the  cover  only 
being  equalled  by  the  neat  arrangement  and 
excellent  illustrating  of  the  enclosed  seventy 
odd  pages.  The  actual  contents,  too,  are  no 
less  attractive,  for,  whether  it  be  for  vegetable 
or  flower  seeds,  manures  or  garden  tools,  the 
stock  that  is  listed  will  be  found  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  of  customers.  Those  keen  on 
trying  new  varieties  will  also  find  a tempting 
collection  of  “ 1920  novelties,”  amongst  which 
we  note  some  new  varieties  of  sweet  pea  in 
uncommonly  charming  colours,  and  also  some 
new  kidney  beans,  combining  high  quality 
with  heavy  cropping  powers.  Altogether  the 
catalogue  is  a great  credit  to  Messrs.  Rowan, 
and  we  cannot  do  more,  with  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  than  advise  readers  to  see  it  for 
themselves,  copies,  we  understand,  being  ob- 
tainable on  application  to  the  above  address. 


Drummond’s  Catalogue. 

Crimson  coated,  with  gold-embossed  letter- 
ing, the  new  season  catalogue  of  Messrs.  W. 
Drummond  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  will  appeal  from 
every  point  of  view.  Vegetables  get  first 
attention,  rather  more  than  half  the  issue  being 
devoted  to  this  subject.  The  selection  of  seeds 
in  this  line  is  very  extensive,  and,  in  noting 
some  high-class  varieties  of  peas,  beans, 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  lettuce,  onions,  radish,  turnips 
and  potatoes,  we  make  mention  of  but  a few 
items  in  the  list.  The  offer  is  also  made  of 
collections  of  vegetable  seeds,  which  are  made 
up  so  as  to  provide  a full  year’s  supply  of 
vegetables.  The  flower  section  of  the  cata- 
logue also  covers  an  extensive  range,  embrac- 
ing all  the  best  varieties  of  the  most  popular 
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How  I Make  Big  Money  Out 
of  Unmanageable  Horses. 


By  J.  A. 


About  two  years  ago,  when  I was  in 
America,  I witnessed  up  in  New  York 
State  an  exhibition  of  horse-training  that 
opened  my  eyes.  A man  by  the  name  of 
Mackley  took  a devil  of  a mean,  vicious  mare 
that  hadn’t  been  harnessed  for  seven  months, 
and  in  a few  days  had  her  gentle  enough  for  a 
schoolgirl  to  drive.  Mackley  had  taken  the 
mare  off  the  owner’s  hands  for  £10,  and  just 
ten  days  after  sold  her  for  £35.  A clear  profit 
of  £25  in  ten  days! 

That  started  me  investigating.  I learned  that 
Mackley  had  simply  used  the  methods  intro- 
duced by  the  famous  horse-trainer,  Jesse 
Beery.  Beery,  I learned,  used  to  go  about  the 
country  giving  wonderful  exhibitions  in  colt- 
breaking and  horse-training;  but  realising  that 
he  could  accomplish  more  by 
teaching  his  methods  by  post, 
had  given  up  his  exhibition 
work  to  spread  his  horse-train- 
ing secrets  by  postal  instruction. 

Mackley  had  studied  Beery’s 
Course  in  his  spare  time  and  in 
a few  months  was  able  to  ac- 
complish magical  results  with 
unbroken  colts  and  horses  with 
bad  habits. 

OTHER  SUCCESSES. 

Mackley’s  work  showed  me  a 
way  to  make  some  easy  money 
and  I determined  to  take  Prof. 

Beery’s  Course  in  horse-train- 
ing— but  before  doing  so  I made 
further  inquiries.  Here  art 
what  a few  of  Beery’s  students 
said.  I’ll  let  them  tell  of  their 
success  in  their  own  words. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Arrant  writes: — 

Just  to  test  Beery’s  methods,  I bought  the 
worst  balky,  kicking,  fighting  horse  I could 
find.  Paid  £13  for  him.  After  handling  him 
only  a few  hours  according  to  Beery’s  system 
I sold  him  for  £27. 

Mr.  Dell  Nicholson,  Portland,  writes: — I 
have  trained  a four-year-old  mare  that  was 
given  up  by  everybody.  Bought  her  for  £7, 
and  now  have  her  so  gentle,  my  little  boy 
handles  her.  Wouldn’t  take  £40  for  her. 

Dean  L.  Smith,  Findley,  writes: — By  fol- 
lowing Beery’s  instructions  have  changed  a 
worthless,  dangerous  balker  into  a horse  worth 

£45- 

Everett  McBlock,  writes: — Have  just  broken 
a pony  to  drive  and  taught  it  some  tricks. 
Owner  bought  it  for  £3  los.  Paid  me  £8  to 
train  it.  He  just  sold  it  to  a show  company 
for  £30. 

HOW  I WORK. 

The  big  source  of  my  income  is  in  buying  up 
unmanageable  colts  and  horses  at  bargain 
prices,  and  after  training  the  animals,  selling 
them  at  a good  profit.  However,  I also  pick  up 


BUTLER. 

good  money  handling  colts  and  training  horses 
for  others  on  a free  basis.  For  instance,  a far- 
mer had  a beautiful  driving  bay  that  had  the 
bad  habit  of  shying.  A piece  of  paper  blowing 
across  the  road  would  set  the  horse  crazy. 
The  owner  thought  a great  deal  of  the  animal, 
but  couldn’t  take  chances  on  the  shying  habit. 
A friend  of  his  for  whom  I had  done  some  work 
put  this  man  in  touch  with  me  and  in  a few 
hours  I had  the  horse  completely  cured  of  the 
habit — for  which  job  I received  £10. 

CURING  BAD  HABITS. 

You  can  see  from  this  that  my  work  consists 
not  only  in  breaking  colts  and  “gentling” 
vicious  horses,  but  in  curing  the  various  bad 
habits  a horse  can  have — such  as  shying,  balk- 
ing, fear  of  motor-cars,  etc., 
^ pulling  at  hitching  strap,  pawing 
in  the  stall,  etc.,  etc. — Beery’s 
method  of  colt  breaking  are  par- 
ticularly amazing.  Under  the 
old  way  of  handling  raw  colts 
one  usually  had  to  half  kill  the 
horse  as  well  as  well  as  himself 
to  accomplish  anything — and 
then  the  colt  was  usually  spoiled 
or  hurt  in  some  way  or  another. 
But  when  you  apply  Beery’s 
principles,  there  is  no  hard,  long 
work  or  injury  to  the  colt. 

No  one  should  have  a biting, 
kicking,  or  baulky  horse  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  cure  these  vicious 
habits.  No  one  should  attempt 
to  break  in  a colt  the  old- 
fashioned  way  when  Beery’s 
method’s  make  the  task  so  easy. 
To  every  horse-owner,  to  every 
lover  of  horseflesh,  my  advice  is 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  Beery  principles. 
You  can  not  only  make  money  for  yourself, 
but  you  can  do  a world  of  good,  particularly 
at  this  day  when  war-demands  have  placed  a 
premium  on  horses. 

WONDERFUL  BOOK  FREE. 

I have  been  requested  to  state  that  Prof. 
Jesse  Beery  will  send  his  remarkable  booklet, 
“ How  to  Break  and  Train  Horses,”  free  to 
those  interested.  It  is  a booklet  well  worth 
having  as  it  reveals  some  startling  information 
on  horse-training.  I have  heard  men  who  con- 
sidered themselves  expert  horsemen  say  that 
the  booklet  was  a revelation  to  them.  There  is 
no  use  in  my  going  into  details  on  the  booklet 
when  you  can  get  it  free  for  the  asking. 

Just  drop  a line  to  Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Dept. 
137,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  and  the  book- 
let will  be  sent  free  by  return  of  post.  A post- 
card (id.  stamp)  will  do  as  well  as  a letter. 
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iblooms,  There  arc  asters,  giant  and  dwarf; 
lantirrhimim  in  all  shades;  single  and  double 
;begonia;  carnations  and  chrysanthemums  of 
Ithe  choicest  sorts;  prize  strains  of  cineraria; 
many  kinds  of  primula,  stock,  etc.,  and  a large 
collection  of  the  choicer  sweet  peas,  including 
as  New  Year  novelties  the  “Annie  Ireland, 
iwhitc  flower  with  distinct  edge  of  terra-cotta 
pink;  “ Doris,”  a rich  cherry-cerise  pink,  and 
!*'  Market  Pink,”  a rich  pink  with  base  of  stan- 
dard and  wings  white.  We  have  said  enough, 
■perhaps,  to  indicate  the  scope  of  Messrs. 

I Drummond’s  provision  for  the  new  season,  but 
Ithe  full  list  deserves  the  study  of  all  gardeners. 
Copies  of  the  catalogue,  which  also  deals  with 
garden  tools  and  requisites,  and  is  largely 
illustrated,  can  be  obtained  from  the  firm’s 
■Dublin  offices,  57  and  58  Dawson  Street.  An 
(order  sheet  will  also  be  enclosed  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  customers. 


BEES. 


BEE  DISEASES— DYSENTRY. 

As  most  people  are  aware,  bees  are  men- 
tioned as  models  in  many  respects,  industry 
and  extreme  order  and  cleanliness  being  the 
virtues  most  often  pointed  out.  Like  our- 
selves, they  are  subject  to  diseases  in  different 
forms,  some  of  which  are  caused  by  contagion 
and  others  by  wrong  treatment.  The  disease 
mentioned  above,  dysentery,  is  due,  in  the 
main,  to  want  of  care  in  feeding,  feeding  too 
late  and  using  the  food  in  an  unsuitable  form. 
Working  at  the  hives  very  late  in  the  season, 
long  after  manipulations  should  have  been 
concluded,  leads  up  to  dysentery,  because  the 
bees  are  compelled  to  use  an  inordinate 
j amount  of  food,  and  being  unable  to  take  what 
i are  called  cleansing  flights,  owing  to  weather 
I conditions,  they  void  their  excrements  any 
and  everywhere  within  the  hives.  Combs, 
frames,  floor  board,  and  that  used  for  alight- 
ing purposes,  are  covered  with  excrement  of 
different  colours.  It  has  a most  offensive 
smell  also,  and  can  be  readily  detected.  Bees 
are  particularly  clean  in  all  their  habits,  and 
when  this  state  of  affairs  prevail,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  dysentery  is  the  cause. 

Now,  at  this  season,  when  so  many  appli- 
cations are  being  made  for  feeding  materials, 
it  is  well  to  point  out  this  danger,  and  to  sug- 
gest to  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  feed 

their  stocks  to  give  the  food  in  the  form  of 

candy.  Choice  is  given  in  the  form  of  appli- 
cation either  of  sugar  or  candy,  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  trouble  of  making 
candy  themselves  ought  to  apply  for  the  food 
in  that  form.  Solid  food  such  as  candy  can 
be  safely  given  at  any  time,  which  is  more 
! than  can  be  said  for  syrup.  Bees,  too,  when 
I affected  with  dysentery  appear  to  lose  all 

: energy,  and  rarely  does  a stock  that  has  suf- 

li  fered  to  any  great  extent  come  through  strong 

I enough  to  be  profitable,  and  sometimes  they 
succumb  entirely.  It  is  not  natural  for  bees 
to  be  upset  in  any  way  during  winter  and 
spring.  These  are  their  resting  periods,  which 
they  well  deserve.  Of  course,  the  placing  of  a 
cake  of  candy  over  a hole  cut  in  the  sheet  does 
I'  not  disturb  them  in  the  least,  but  the  supplying 
I of  syrup  excites  them  to  a great  extent  ; injury 
i and  loss  follows  without  the  owner  having  the 
|i  remotest  idea  that  all  was  due  to  wrong  treat- 
11  ment.— J.  G.  Toner,  Jan.  1920. 


WHITE  HEATHER. 

Most  people  like  white  Heather,  but  many 
are  unaware  that  it  can  be  grown  in  an  ordi- 
1:  nary  garden,  and  even  in  a town  garden,  with 
li  little  trouble.  So  long  as  it  can  be  given  a soil 
: free  from  lime,  not  too  heavy,  preferably,  but 

i not  necessarily,  peaty,  it  will  grow  and  flower 
i well.  Good  leaf-mould  with  sonae  old  cow 
i manure  and  good  loam  mixed  with  it  makes  an 
i excellent  rooting  medium  for  most  Heathers. 
[|  which  do  not  like  to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots. 

! One  of  the  best  forms  of  white  Heather  is  Cal- 
■ luna  vulgaris  var.  Serlei,  which  has  a good 
i branching  habit.  C.  vulgaris  var.  Hammondi 
j is  afiothor  .^ood  white. 


SPORT  AND 
NATURA^HISTORY. 

DEAR  GUNS  AND  OTHER  GUNS. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  dear  guns, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  such  weapons  are 
not  confined  to  London  by  any  means. 

A first-grade  sporting  gun  can  be  got  in  Bir- 
mingham from  any  one  of  several  firms,  hor 
instance,  William  Powell  and  Son,  Westley- 
Richards,  W.  W.  Greener,  build  and  sell  best 
guns,  to  order  or  from  stock,  though,  like  the 
London  firms,  almost  always  to  order;  and  the 
price  of  such  a gun  will  equal,  or  even  in 
some  cases  exceed,  that  of  a best  London  gun. 
Anyway,  I have  handled  guns  of  both  Westley- 
Richards  make  and  Greeners’,  that  could  not 
be  purchased  under  £150  per  gun;  but,  of 
course,  this  embraced  a lot  of  gold  inlaying, 
artistic  engraving , and  other  ornamentation 
and  embellishment — a process  I have  seen  in 
the  case  of  no  London  guns  save  some  of  those 
turned  out  by  Joseph  Lang  and  Son.  How- 
ever, all  I want  to  say  is  a best  quality  gun 
equal  in  all  respects  to  a similar  weapon  from 
London  can  be  got  in  Birmiiigham,  and  the 
price  will  equal,  if  not  exceed  it.  Now,  as  re- 
gards second  quality  weapons,  some  London 
firms  will  not  guarantee  they  are  London- 
made  throughout.  The  late  Charles  Lancas- 
ter once  said  to  me,  in  the  course  of  a con- 
versation, “ If  a customer  comes  to  me  and 
demands  a best  London-made  gun  throughout, 
under  my  guarantee,  he  will  get  it;  but  it 
must  be  a best  gun ; I will  not  guarantee  other 
grades,  which  are  (or  may  be)  part  London 
and  part  Birmingham  make,  and  which  are  sold 
under  their  designation.”  Second-grade  guns 
procured  from  such  of  the  London  firms  as 
produce  them  cost  approximately  from  £40  to 
perhaps  £50.  Holland  and  Holland’s  second- 
grade  gun  will  cost  this,  while  Purdey’s  pre- 
war price  was  £65.  Some  firms  like  Boss  and 
Co.  only  make  the  one  quality,  namely,  the 
best.  A really  good  second-quality  gun,  as 
turned  out  by  any  of  the  leading  firms  in  Lon- 
don, or  Birmingham  either,  is  all  it  professes 
to  be,  a really  good  article  for  the  money,  but 
nothing  more.  It  is  not,  and  could  not  be, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  or  “ parts,” 
which,  as  shown  in  last  issue,  cost  of  them- 
selves over  £30.  Nor  is  it  in  the  rnakirig 
handled  by  the  best  workmen  and  artists  in 
the  trade,  as  is  the  case  with  a first-grade 
weapon.  But  the  second-quality  gun  is  enough 
for  the  needs  of  eight  out  of  every  ten 
shooters;  it  will  do  all  the  work  they  have  for 
it,  and,  if  not  given  more  work  than  its  make 
and  quality  enable  it  to  stand,  will  last  for 
years,  or,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  for  the 
shooter’s  lifetime,  if  properly  cared  for.  And 
here,  I may  remark,  want  of  proper  care  and 
attention,  with  indifferent  cleaning,  destroys 
more  guns  of  all  grades  than  any  hard  work 
they  may  be  subjected  to,  though  few  shooters 
seem  to  recognise  this.  Such  a gun,  then,  is 
about  all  the  majority  of  shooters  need — men 
who,  even  if  they  do  shoot  three  days  a week, 
never  fire  more  than,  say,  thirty  or  forty  shots 
a day.  The  gun  will  stand  this  all  right,  if 
properly  cared  for,  and  will  not  get  loose  or 
shaky,  or,  as  the  trade  call  it  “ off  face.”  But 
it  will  not  stand  the  continuous  sustained  firing 
it  would  have  to  undergo  at  a big  shoot  like 
Mr.  Rimmington-Wilson’s,  Lord  Walsing- 
ham’s,  or  Lord  Ashburton’s,  where,  in  a day’s 
covert  shooting,  some  of  the  sportsmen  might 
fire  three  hundred  shots  before  lunch,  and, 
likely  enough,  as  many  more  after  it.  But  the 
rank  and  file  of  gunners  never  get  to  such  a 
shoot,  have  possibly  never  seen  one;  their 
shooting  is  of  much  more  moderate  scope,  and 
for  them,  or  many  of  them,  even  a cheaper 
gun  than  a second-quality  one  might  do  them 
well  enough  properly  cared  for  and  not 
neglected.  For  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter 
is  just  this:  the  number  of  shots  a gun  fires  is 
the  measure  of  its  life;  thousands  and 
thousands  may  be  fired  from  a first-grade 
weapon,  fewer  from  a second-quality,  and 
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still  fewer  from  a third-grade  article,  for  the 
life  of  a gun  is  determined  by  the  work  it  has 
to  do. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Under  the  recent  Dogs  Regulation  Act,  the 
licence  duty  payable  in  respect  of  each  dog  has 
l)ccn  increased  from  2s.  to  4S-,  the  6d.  fee  for 
registration  of  licence  remaining  unaltered.  It 
is  also  provided  by  this  Act  that  licences  for 
ihe  year  beginning  ist  April  next  can  be  taken 
out  at  any  time  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  and  owners  of  dogs  should  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  not  wait  to  take  out 
licences  until  the  close  of  tlie  licensing  year, 
which  ends  on  the  31st  March.  When  the  ex- 
penses of  administering  the  Act  and  portion 
of  the  salaries  of  Petty  Sessions  Clerks  have 
been  paid,  the  balance  of  the  receipts  from 
dog  licence  duty  is,  in  Ireland,  payable  to  the 
local  authorities. 

We  quite  agree  an  increase  is  needed.  But 
the  intention  (we  believe)  of  the  increase  was, 
or  is,  to  do  away  with  the  wandering  owner- 
less curs  and  mongrels  that  infest  our  country 
districts,  and  this  it  will  never  do.  Ownership 
must  be  proved  and  not  assumed,  and  if,  upon 
observing  a couple  of  half-starved  looking 
curs  on  a farmer’s  premises,  you  go  in  and 
ask  about  a licence,  you  will  be  told  the  dogs 
are  wanderers,  and  not  his  ! You  will  be  told 
he  drives  them  away  time  after  time,  and 
never  allows  them  on  the  premises  or  in  the 
house  at  night;  and  this  would  be  true  even 
if  the  dogs  were  his  own,  for  it  is  the  custom 
to  chase  out  dogs  and  cats  from  most  farm- 
houses before  the  place  is  locked  up  for  the 
night.  Out  they  go  accordingly,  and  forage 
all  night  for  themselves.  This,  in  innumerable 
cases,  is  all  the  feeding  they  get,  and  the  re- 
sults among  game,  both  winged  and  four- 
footed,  as  also  among  newly-dropped  lambs,  is 
deplorable.  ;;  ;;  :: 

If,  then,  a farmer,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  dweller  in  the  country  says  that  a dog 
is  not  his,  that  he  did  not  buy  it,  pay  for  it, 
or  accept  it  as  a present,  or  even  agree  to  keep 
it  temporarily  for  a neighbour,  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  How  are  you  going  to  establish 
The  necessary  legal  detail  of  ownership?  Be- 
fore he  can  be  taxed,  this  rnust  be  done.  But 
if  the  farmer  or  other  individual  is  not  fool 
enough  to  give  himself  away,  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  thus  the  new  or  rather  increased 
dog  tax  fails  at  once  to  deal  with  the  crying 
evil  of  the  stray  dog  nuisance  prevailing  all 
over  Ireland,  and  about  wdiich,  for  years  past, 
every  paper  in  the  kingdom  has  written 
columns,  calling  attention  to  it  and  asking  for 
relief.  ::  :: 

A general  round  up  of  all  dogs  and  cats, 
town  and  country,  would  not  be  a bad  thing, 
for  some  towns  are  great  sufferers  at  night 
from  the  depredations  of  both  animals.  We 
have  now  a rat  week,  when  everyone  must  do 
his  little  bit  in  the  rat  plague.  Why  not  a dog 
or  cat  week  or  month,  during  wdiich  a general 
capture  of  every  stray  dog  or  cat  might  be 
carried  out,  every  animal  so  caught  to  be  de- 
stroyed if  not  claimed  within  forty-eight 
hours.  If  this  or  something  like  it  were  done, 
you  would  soon  see  an  end  of  the  stray  cats 
and  wandering  curs  now  so  prominent  a fea- 
ture of  this  country. 

Angling  has  opened  for  some  districts  in 
Ireland,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Isles. 
Ireland  first,  all  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  no- 
where! Well,  it  sounds  good  on  principle,  no 
doubt,  but  in  reality  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
Anyway,  a friend  writes  us  he  got  four 
the  other  day  on  the  worm.  They  were  all 
fair  sizeable  fish,  but  all  were  long,  thm,  out 
of  condition,  and  dark  in  colour.  Of  course 
they  were;  how  could  they  be  otherwise  at 
this  early  period  of  the  season?  We  see  no 
such  early  start  made  in  the  sister  countries, 
where  angling  is  conserved  and  protected. 
Here  it  is  exploited,  and  from  the  first  ot 
January  to  the  thirty-first  of  October  anyone 
may  fish  for  trout  with  any  bait  or  hire  he 
likes,  or,  failing  this,  he  may  shoot  them— 
if  he  can! 
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PASTURES 


^OUBLi;  TINE  LINK 


SINGLE  TINE. 


••  EXACTLY’ THE  SAME.’ 

Mr.  T.  Greany,  Estate  Office,  Muckross, 
Killarney,  writing  January  29th— “Please 
supply,  on  receipt,  one  Double  Tined  Flex- 
ible Harrow,  exactly  the  same  as  you 
supplied  on  the  28th  January,  1911,  to  my 
brother-in-law,  J.  Neill,  The  Park,  Killar- 
ney. He  recommended  me  to  get  this 
Harrow  for  clearing  moss,  etc.,  out  of  land, 
and  for  general  use  on  the  Home  Farm.” 
Apply  to  Local  Agents,  op  to 

P.  J.  PARIMITER  & SON^,  LTD., 

Station  Works.  Tisbury,  Wilts 


J 


PERFECT 
FITTING 
BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

FOR  THE  FARMER 

From  your  own  measurements  by 
Mail  to  any  part  of  the  World. 

BREECHES  from  251- 
SUITS  „ 91/6 

WONDERFUL  VALUE 

N'  riiatr.  r n her  >.u  an,  send  us  ful  , art'cula  3 or  yonr 
rrqniieme  ts  and  we  wTl  -**n  I yn  . paltei  * s.  measure,  tape  and 
full  instruct. I 113  fo  self-r  ea.su  emem,i.nd  gu-  antee  t.  flt>ou 
perlec  Iv  or  refund  your  cash 

BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 

||  (Dept.  34).  29  GT.  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  || 
II  OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.1. 


LIME. 

Orders  sol  icited  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 

Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  Gd., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay.  Aberdeen. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  " when  reiplylna  te  advertlscmente 
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Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Drornore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

.Manures  applied 

Yield  per  acre 

V’^alue  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

1 acre... 

3 cvvt.  Superphosphate  1 

T.  C.  Q. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  ) 

16  17  0 

101  2 0 

2 C 0 

99  2 0 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  ) 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  |- 

18  18  0 

113  8 0 

3 7 6 

1 in  n 6 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  J 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  18s.  6d. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market. 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


MAKE  A GOOD  START  BY  USING  A 

MASSEY  HARRIS  DISC  DRILL 

A GOOD  START  IS  HALF  THE^  BATTLE. 

MASSE\-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
Force  Feed  Runs,  which  sow  uniformly 
and  without  injury  to  .seed. 

MASSE Y’-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Poeitive 
Gear  Drive. 

M ASSEY -HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control— one  motion  of  a lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pres- 
sure, and  starts  the  feed — the  opposite 
motion  raises  the  Furrow  Openers  and 
stops  the  feed. 

MASSEY'-HARRIS  DRILLS  sow  the  re- 
quired quantity  at  the  required  depth, 
and  always  covers  satisfactorily. 

We  can  furnish  the  precise  Size  and  Equipment  to  suit  any  particular  condition. 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  DUBLIN  STOCK. 


HISSEMntll!,  111.,  S3-5S,  liglllll  In,  LiUm,  E.E.  I 


CROTTY'S  LIMITED 

TmE  ^^X^ATE  RPF500R  M OUSE 

Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Water- 
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proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou'  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

Send  ns  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


January  24,  1920. 

STARES  OR  STARLINGS. 

These  arc  familiar  birds  in  tlic  country- 
side, and  at  present  command  notice 
from  the  massed  flights  they  make  from 
field  to  field,  and  the  chatter  they  set  up  when 
eventually  they  come  to  rest  on  a tree-top. 

A correspondent  has  already  written  to  this 
paper  complaining  that  their  numbers  are  so 
great  as  to  constitute  a plague.  An  observer 
of  the  habits  of  these  birds,  writing  to  a con- 
temporary recently,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks about  them: — 

“ At  present  the  starlings  here  arc  a won- 
derful sight.  They  gather  in  flocks  from  all 
parts  of  the  compass  before  four  o’clock  every 
afternoon — thousands  of  them.  They  perch  on 
the  trees  around  the  lawns,  making  the  bare 
twdgs  to  sway,  and  to  appear  to  be  covered 
with  black  leaves,  and,  while  those  in  the  trees 
remain  on  guard,  maintaining  a loud  chorus  of 
chatter,  a thousand  or  more  at  a time  will 
crowd  in  a packed  mass  on  the  ground,  pitted 
with  innumerable  beak  marks,  picking  busily 
insects,  no  doubt,  for  I never  see  them  tugging 
at  worms.  I wonder  what  insects  they  find, 
and  that  there  are  any  left.  These  congrega- 
tions, as  they  are  called,  of  starlings  are  his- 
torical. Pliny  mentions  them  in  his  Natural 
History,  and  their  evolutions  are  wonderful, 
suggesting  that  they  have  some  sense  which 
human  beings  do  not  possess.  It  is  quite  in- 
teresting to  watch  them,  flushed  suddenly 
altogether,  as  the  birds  open  and  close,  rise 
and  fall,  or  wheel  apparently  without  any  note 
of  command.  When  they  are  in  irregular  for- 
mation the  air  appears  to  be  filled  with  large 
black  smuts.,  Then,  too,  is  it  merely  an  in- 
stinct of  time  that  brings  them  punctually  to- 
gether? I wonder  whence  they  come,  and 
whether  they  congregate  anywhere  else  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Sometimes,  too,  the  house  is 
completely  outlined  in  black  by  the  birds.  I 
cannot  think  why  they  come  here  except  that 
they  find  sanctuary,  or  that  a few  guinea  fowls, 
roosting  in  the  trees,  may  act  as  sentinels. 
After  congregating  about  the  lawns  for  an 
hour,  they  fly  to  some  higher  trees,  from  which 
they  drop  into  rhododendron  bushes,  where 
they  spend  the  night,  sheltered  under  the 
leaves,  and  there  is  a deafening  babble  should 
they  be  disturbed.  I hope  that  they  are  use- 
ful. The  only  objection  to  them  that  I have 
found,  so  far,  is  that  some  of  them  fall  down 
the  chimneys,  and  that  they  leave  in  the 
grounds  a peculiar  disagreeable  smell,  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  damp  weather.  At  day- 
break the  birds  quit  the  bushes  for  the  tree- 
tops,  and  then  fly  off  in  flocks,  the  last  dis- 
appearing for  the  day  at  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning.” 

The  starling  is  classified  by  some  authorities 
as  one  of  the  birds  beneficial  to  agriculture. 
Mr.  Frohawk,  the  well-known  naturalist,  in 
his  book  on  the  subject,  puts  the  starling 
among  the  birds  useful  to  farmers,  but  points 
out  that,  while  the  bird  may  be  beneficial  un- 
der certain  conditions,  if  its  numbers  increase 
beyond  a certain  point,  it  may  become  harm- 
ful by  the  inadequacy  of  its  natural  food,  lead- 
ing it  to  direct  its  attention  to  other  kinds  of 
food,  and  thus  to  become  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture : — 

“ During  recent  years,”  says  this  writer,  “the 
starling  has  become  generally  common 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  having  greatly 
increased  its  range  in  the  west  as  well  as  in 
the  north.  In  Ireland  it  is  somewhat  local 
during  the  breeding  season,  but  large  numbers 
occur  there  in  the  winter.  In  the  autumn 
great  flocks  arrive  on  the  east  coasts  and  dis- 
perse over  the  country.  In  many  parts  of 
England  this  bird  has  become  excessively 
abundant,  so  much  so  that  the  vast  multitudes 
which  visit  certain  woods  and  shrubberies  for 
roosting  purposes  have  poisoned  such  places 
by  their  droppings,  and  have  become  a general 
pest.  The  starling  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial birds  to  the  farmer  if  its  numbers  are 
kept  in  check,  but  when  allowed  to  multiply 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
becomes  equally  injurious,  owing  to  the  in- 
sufficient supply  of  its  natural  food,  and  it 
then  acquires  destructive  habits  by  feeding  on 
grain  and  fruit.  No  bird  is  more  destructive 
to  cherries  than  the  starling,  which  of  late 
years  has  become  destructive  to  pears.  Like 
rooks,  starlings  should  be  annually  thinned 
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out,  and  steps  immediately  taken  for  a general 
reduction  of  their  numbers  throughout  the 
country,  a reduction  of  40  or  50  per  cent,  being 
desirable.  'I'he  starling,  when  in  limited  num- 
bers, is  mainly  insectivorous,  and  it  eats  many 
of  the  most  injurious  insects,  such  as  leather- 
jackets  (larviE  of  the  crane-fly  or  daddy-long- 
legs), grubs  of  the  cockchafer,  and  wire- 
worms,  as  well  as  other  destructive  kinds,  also 
slugs,  worms,  and  both  wild  and  cultivated 
fruit,  but  insect  food  is  always  preferred  when 
obtainable.” 

In  a leaflet  on  tlie  subject  published  by  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  following 
reference  is  made  to  the  food  on  which  star- 
lings subsist: — The  starling  is  of  much  benefit 
to  agriculturists,  as  its  food  consists  princip- 
ally of  worms,  snails,  and  insects  in  their  dif- 
ferent stages.  It  is  especially  useful  in  clearing 
off  chafer  larvae,  and  other  larvae  of  the  same 
habits,  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  surface 
caterpillars  in  turnip  and  mangold  fields.  The 
destructive  larvae  of  the  Antler  moth,  the  Dia- 
mond Black  moth,  the  Silvery  Y moth,  and  of 
other  moths,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Daddy 
Longlegs,  and  of  the  Click  Beetle  (known  as 
wire-worms),  are  also  eagery  devoured  by  this 
bird.  In  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  when 
the  starlings  congregate  in  flocks  they  clear 
whole  fields  of  injurious  insects  in  larval  or 
pupal  form,  and  their  sharp  eyes  detect  the 
eggs  of  at  least  the  larger  insects  upon  forest 
and  orchard  trees.  The  insects  that  hibernate 
in  the  larval  or  pupal  form  upon  fruit  and  other 
trees  are,  without  doubt,  picked  out  of  their 
winter  quarters  by  the  long,  pointed  beaks  of 
these  sharp-eyed  restless  birds. 

Sheep  regard  starlings  as  their  natural 
friends,  and  permit  them  to  alight  on  their 
backs  to  take  out  the  keds,  ticks,  etc.,  froin 
their  wool.  Some  farmers,  however,  maintain 
that  the  droppings  which  starlings  deposit  on 
the  backs  of  the  sheep  attract  flies,  and  that 
sheep  are  not  infrequently  “struck”  by  mag- 
gots exactly  on  the  spot  (the  loins)  where  the 
birds  most  usually  settle.  In  early  summer  it 
will  often  be  found  that  cattle  on  pastures  are 
accompanied  by  starlings,  each  animal  being 
surrounded  at  a distance  of  a few  feet  by  about 
half  a dozen  birds.  Whether  these  are 
attracted  by  the  worms  that  are  apt  to  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  disturbed 
by  the  treading  of  cattle,  or  are  on  the  look 
out  for  the  maggots  of  the  warble  fly,  which 
in  spring  and  early  summer  drop  from  the 
backs  of  cattle,  has  not  been  definitely  made 
out.  Starlings  may  often  be  seen  accompany- 
ing rooks  in  meadows  and  fields  in  a joint 
search  for  insects.  In  the  summer  a pair  of 
starlings  may  often  be  seen  in  meadows  and 
fields  near  their  nesting  place,  surrounded  by 
five  or  six  young  ones,  busily  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing for  insects.  Broods  frequently  keep  to- 
gether until  the  autumn,  when  they  join  the 
flocks  congregated  for  the  winter. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
depredations  of  starlings,  not  only  in  cherry 
orchards,  but  in  apple  and  pear  orchards 
and  in  connection  with  other  fruit.  Wheat 
also  has  been  frequently  attacked,  and 
in  some  district  fields  of  seed-wheat  have  ap- 
parently suffered  jieavily.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances when  birds  have  been  opened,  the 
crops  and  gizzards  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain whole  and  partly  digested  seed  corn, 
whilst  the  birds  have  been  seen  at  work  in 
the  field  pulling  up  and  devouring  the  sprout- 
ing grain.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand  the  starling 
feeds  principally  on  worms,  snails,  chafer 
larvae,  and  beetles,  wireworms,  surface  cater- 
pillars, larvae  of  daddy  longlegs,  and  many 
other  harmful  insects,  together  with  pupae  and 
eggs,  and  is  entirely  useful  on  newly-ploughed 
land,  and  in  meadows  and  pastures.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  devours  or  spoils  cherries, 
apples,  and  pears,  and  other  fruit  to  a less  ex- 
tent, whilst  it  is  sometimes  destnictive  to  seed- 
wheat.  There'  is  no  doubt  that  starlings  do 
much  harm  in  the  orchards  of  this  country 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  OA  the  whole, 
however,  the  information  at  present  collected 
goes  to  show  that,  in  view  of  their  great  par- 
tiality for  insect  food,  starlings  are,  from  the 
forest  standpoint,  entirely  useful,  whilst  in 
agriculture  and  gardening  their  usefulness  far 
more  than  outweighs  the  occasional  harm 
done. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Transaclinns  of  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society. 

Beyond  question,  .Scotchmen  are  a thorough- 
going lot,  and  what  they  do  they  do  well.  'I'his 
is  as  true  in  agriculture  as  it  is  true  in  other 
Inanches  of  industry  followed  by  our  northern 
neighbours,  and  the  published  'I'ransactions  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  is  an 
annual  index  to  the  fact.  The  Highland  is  by 
a long  way  the  biggest  Society  of  its  kind  in 
the  land;  for  upwards  of  a century  it  has  taken 
a leading  place  in  the  development  of  the  Scot- 
tish farm  and  forest;  its  membership  roll  to 
date  reaches  over  6,300.  The  volume  which 
they  issue  yearly  under  the  above  title  con- 
tains reports  of  meetings  of  the  Society,  lists 
of  grants  and  awards,  record  of  progress  of 
various  schemes,  reviews  of  crops,  weather, 
etc.,  and,  in  addition,  or  rather  in  precedence, 
a number  of  e.xcellent  articles  on  subjects  of 
practical  importance  to  the  country.  This 
latter  feature  is  specially  good  in  the  present 
issue  (Vol.  XXXI.)  of  the  book,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  has  been  somewhat  delayed. 
First  for  reading  is  a review  of  Scottish  Agri- 
culture during  the  War,  by  Chas.  Douglas, 
D.Sc.,  C.B.,  and  a more  excellent  and  com- 
plete survey  we  have  seldom  read.  Sir  John  S. 
Ma.xwell,  Assistant  Controller  of  Timber  Sup- 
plies, next  writes  on  Forestry  and  Rural 
Policy,  and  in  this  connection  make  some 
valuable  suggestions.  His  article,  too,  is  effec- 
tively illustrated.  Another  illustrated  contri- 
bution by  R.  S.  Macdougall,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E.,  deals  exhaustively  with  the  Ox 
Warble  or  Ox  Bot  Flies.  In  his  paper  on 
Draught  Horses  in  the  War,  Professor  John 
McCall  tells  an  interesting  story,  as  also  does 
Dr.  Dduglas  in  tracing  The  Origin  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Breed  of  Cattle,  while  other  articles  well 
worth  studying  are  on  Insect  Pests  (largely 
illustrated).  Famous  Clydesdale  Sires,  Restora- 
tion of  Land  to  Pasture,  Bracken  Rhizomes 
and  their  Food  Value.  Besides  being  well 
filled,  the  volume  is  extremely  w'ell  edited  by 
Mr.  John  Stirton,  the  Secretary,  and  nicely 
printed  and  bound. 

North  British  Agriculturist  Calendar-. 

There  is  something  very  neat  and  attractive 
about  this  annual,  and  it  is  certainly  of  much 
practical  value  from  the  farmer’s  point  of 
view.  The  calendar  portion  does  not  occupy 
much  space,  the  bulk  of  the  issue  being  de- 
voted to  excellent  reviews  of  the  live  stock 
sales  and  general  farm  operations  in  1919,  and 
also  to  pictures  of  the  leading  show  and  sale 
animals  of  the  year.  Then  there  are  other 
useful  items  in  the  way  of  Post  Office  infor- 
mation, taxes  and  licences,  weights  and  mea- 
sures, income  tax,  lists  of  live_  stock  and  agri- 
cultural societies,  tables  showing  composition 
of  feeding  stuffs,  breeders’  directory,  legal  de- 
cisions and  Acts  of  Parliament,  prices  at  fairs, 
etc.,  while  there  is  again  the  useful  addition 
of  several  sheets  of  blotting  paper.  The  whole 
issue  is  excellently  printed,  the  illustrations  on 
extra  good  paper,  and  bound  in  a stiff  cover, 
the  calendar  is  good  value  for  a shilling.  The 
publishers  are  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  Anderson, 
377  High  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Baily's  Magazine. 

The  New  Year  (Volume  113)  issue  of  this 
old  sporting  monthly  contains  some  very  in- 
teresting articles.  The  usual  biographical 
sketch  is  that  of  Earl  Beatty,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  whose  career  ashore  as  well  as  afloat  is 
detailed.  Lord  Beatty  first  rode  to  hounds  as 
a boy  in  Cheshire.  Dr.  T.  Claye  Shaw  writes 
a charming  study  of  “ The  Poacher,”  from  a 
psychological  viewpoint,  dealing  with  environ- 
ment, temperament  and  hereditj^  as  applied  to 
the  man  wdio  is  still  a feature  of  our  country- 
side. “ Broughton’s  Mark  ” is  the  title  of  an 
article  by  Mr.  Norman  Clark,  who  deals  with 
the  discovery  of  that  “ boxing  shot  ” as  far 
back  as  1743,  when  Jack  Broughton  opened  a 
new  amphitheatre  in  Oxford  Road,  at  “ thf 
back  of  the  late  Mr.  Figg’s.”  Mr.  J.  B.^^C. 
Lamburn,  in  his  well-written  account  oi  “ A 
Day  on  Patrol  in  Rhodesian  Wilds,”  gives  us 
a fine  idea  of  the  country  and  its  occupants. 
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Subscribed  Capital,  100,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  £2,000,000. 
Paid  up  Capital,  • £500,000  | Reserve  Fund  • £160,000. 


JOHN  LOUIS  SCALL4N,  Es«.,  25  Suffolk  Street. 

THOMAS  LEVINS  MOORE,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ashton  House,  Castleknock. 
MATTHEW  JOSEPH  MINCH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  i4  Ailesbury  Road,  Donnybrook. 


DIRECTORS 

JOHN  MURPHY,  Esq.,  17  Eden  Quay,  Chairman. 


MARTIN  FRANCIS  MAHONY,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ashtown  Lodge,  Castleknock. 
PATRICK  JOSEPH  BRADY,  Esq.,  Glena,  Booterstown. 

ALFRED  T.  COLLINS,  Esq.,  General  Manager. 


AUDITOR  : 

JEREMIAH  BUCKLEY,  Esq.,  Chartered  Accountant,  46  Dame  Street. 

MEAD  OEEICE:—  COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  HIBERNIAN  BANK,  LIMITED 

TO  BE 

SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  AT  THEIR  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  ON  MONDAY,  THE  26th  DAY  OF  JANUARY,  1920 

AT  ONE  O’CLOCK  IN  THE  AFTERNOON 


The  Directors  sul.mit  herewith  the  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Half-year  ending  31st  December,  1919. 

After  providing  for  rebate  on  bills,  interest  on  deposits,  and  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  contingencies,  the  net  profits  tor  the  half-year  amount  to  £35,164  15  0 
To  which  has  to  be  added: — Balance  of  undivided  profits  from  last  Account  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  12,131  0 3 


The  Directors  have  transferred  to  the  Reserve  Fund  tlie  sum  of  ... 

and  they  recommend  that  the  balance  be  applied  as  follows,  viz. : — In  payment  of  a dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  Eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  (subject  to  deduction  of  Income  Tax) 

To  next  Account 


£47,295 

15 

3 

£10,000 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

17,295 

15 

3 

£47,295 

15 

3 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Mr.  John  Louis  Scallan  and  Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Brady,  who,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908.  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Shareholders  to  elect  an  Auditor  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Buckley,  the  present  Auditor,  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

Dublin,  l'2th  January,  1920.  By  Order  of  the  Board,  ALFRED  T.  COLLINS,  General  Manager, 

N.B. — The  Dividend  will  be  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  the  2nd  proximo.  Shareholders  are  requested,  in  case  of  change  of  address,  to  notify  the  same  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  at  their  earliest  convenience. 


Dr. 


BALANCE  5HEET,  31st  December,  1919. 


Cr. 


To 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital,  viz:— 100,000  Shares  of  £20  each,— £2,000,000 ; 

amount  paid  up,  £5  per  Share 
Reserve  Fund 

Deposit,  Current,  and  other  Credit  Accounts,  including 
Interest  due  on  Deposits 
Sundry  Agents 

Officers’  Superannuation  Fund  (of  which  £37,980  9s.  7d. 

is  invested  as  per  contra)  ... 

Rebate  on  Bills  Discounted  not  at  maturity 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  ...  £47,298  15  3 

Less  : Transferred  to  Reserve  Fund  £10,000  0 0 


£ s.  d. 

500.000  0 0 

160.000  0 0 

11,578,101  11  9 
29,390  6 4 

42,189  17  5 
5,674  3 7 


37,295  15  3 


£12,352,651  14  4 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  in  hand  and  with  Bankers  ... 

,,  Treasury  Bills 
,,  Investments,  viz  : — 

£5,527,235  British  Government  Securities  (War  Stocks' 
and  Bonds,  Consols,  Uocal  Loans  Stock,  and 
Guaranteed  Land  Stock) 

£280,000  Colonial  Government  Stocks 
£150,000  Canadian  Northern  Ontario  Ry.  Co.  3^per  cent. 
First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  1961  (Guaranteed  \ 
by  the  Canadian  Government)  ...  •••  ' 

£100,000  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  3 per  cent. 
First  Mortgage  Sterling  Bonds,  1962  (Guaranteed 
by  the  Canadian  Government) 

£36,978  Dublin  Corporation  Stock 

£434,047  Sundry  Detienture  Stocks,  etc.  ...  •••/ 


Investment,  a/c  Officers’  Superannuation  Fund ;— £40,000 
5 per  cent.  War  Stock  (1929-1947) 

Bills  Discounted,  Advances  on  Current  Accounts,  Loans, 
etc. 

Sundry  Agents 

Bank  Premises  and  Furniture  (Head  Offices  and  53 
Branches),  written  down  to 


£ 8.  d. 

1,485,145  10  0 
700,000  0 0 


6,000,899  17  6 


8,186,045  7 6 

37,980  9 7 

3,944,106  13  6 
41,129  16  1 

143,389  7 8 
£12.352.651  14  4 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  Half-year  ending:  31st  December,  1919- 


To  Expenses  of  Management,  including  Directors’  Fees, 

Salaries,  Pensions  and  Allowances,  Bonuses  and 
Grants  to  Staff,  Rent  and  Taxes,  Repairs,  Income 
Tax,  and  all  other  outlay  ...  ...  ...  63,792 

,,  Amount  transferred  to  Reserve  Fund  ...  ...  10,000 

,,  Dividend  to  be  paid  in  February,  1920,  £ s.  d. 

subject  to  deduction  of  Income  Tax  20,000  0 0 

,,  Balance  to  next  Account  ...  ...  17,295  15  3 


s.  d. 


37,295  15  3 


£111,088  3 

Directors. 


8 


By  Balance  from  last  Accoiunt 
,,  Gross  Profits  for  Half-y«:ar,  after  providing  for  Rebate  on 
Bills,  Interest  on  1 deposits,  and  Bad  and  Doubtful 
Debts  and  Conting  encies 


£ s.  d. 
12,131  0 3 


98,957  3 5 


£111,088  3 8 


ALFRED  T.  iCOLLlNS,  General  Manager. 


JOHN  MURPHY, 

M.  J.  MINCH, 

PATRICK  J.  BRADY, 

AUDITOR’S  REPORT. 

I have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  1 have  required  in  the  course  of  my  examination  iti  dtStail  of  the  foregoing  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
and  Balance  Sheet. 

I have  verified  tlie  Investments.  Those  redeemable  at  par  or  over  par  on  fixed  dates  (includino-  the  IVar  Stocks  at  id  War  Bonds)  stand  in 
under  cost  price,  and  all  the  otlier  Investments  at  the  market  prices  current  on  3lst  Dec.,  1919.  I fmve  also  verified  tJhe  Cash  and  Bills  in  hands  at  the  Head  Omcc. 

The  Balance  Sheet  is,  in  my  opinion^  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  vie'w  of  the  state  of  tl  le  Company’s  affairs  according  to  the  nes 
of  my  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  me,  and  as  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company  and  thie  Certified  ReturaS  from  the  several  Branches. 


Dublin,  12th  January,  1920, 


JEREMIAH  BUOKLEY  (Ke/jj  ft  Ct'-),  Chartered  Accountant,  Auditor. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  v/riter’s  name  and  address. 


THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD. 

WE  print  to-day  a delightful  article  from 
a member  whose  writings  are  already 
known  to  readers  of  this  page.  It  is 
not  always  the  go-ahead  members  of  the  com- 
munity that  dare  stand  up  for  the  old-fashioned 
denizens  of  our  gardens,  and  yet  there  is  many 
a real  mourner  among  garden-lovers  who  re- 
grets some  of  the  old-world  fruits,  and  per- 
haps, even  more,  some  of  the  old-world 
flowers  which  have  been  superseded  by  the 
more  showy  present-day  ones  found  cata- 
logued in  all  the  leading  nurserymen’s 
catalogues. 

We  hope  very  much  that  someone  will  write 
to  us  and  offer  cuttings  of  the  “ Scarlet  Crof- 
ton  ” and  the  “ Leather-coats  ” to  Miss 
Lougheed,  for  truly  the  description  makes 
one’s  mouth  water.  It  is  true  that  youth  lends 
a flavour  to  all  things,  and  time  was  when  we 
lunched  with  gusto  on  crab  apples  and  sloes, 
washed  down  with  a drink  from  the  river.  But 
even  making  allowance  for  the  depravity  of 
youth,  many  people  will  say  that  there  is  not 
now  a potato  on  the  market  to  compare  with 
the  one  of  our  young  days.  The  real  flavour 
has  been  selected  out  of  them,  though  here 
and  there,  there  comes  back  the  faint  aroma 
in  such  varieties  as  Aran  Chief.  The  world 
worships  at  the  shrine  of  the  present-day  rose, 
gorgeous  in  colour,  shape,  substance  and 
lustre,  and,  we  will  admit,  sometimes  in  exotic 
scent.  But  have  the  nurserymen  yet  beaten 
the  old  cabbage  rose  or  the  old  apothecary 
rose  which  made  the  pot-pourri  of  our  grand- 
mothers? How  sweet  it  smells  even  now, 
when  we  have  time  to  dip  our  fingers  into  the 
old  jar — the  dead  fragrance  of  a past  world. 
We  were  looking  over  an  old  recipe  for  mak- 
ing pot-pourri  the  other  day.  It  was  worn  and 
brown  at  the  edges  and  smelt  of  lavender;  it 
was  a distinct  shock  to  find  that,  even  in  our 
old-fashioned  garden,  so  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal flowers  required  graced  it  no  more.  Let 
gardeners  remember  that,  in  the  race  for  no- 
velty, they  may  lose,  to  their  sorrow,  many 
old  and  well-loved  friends. 


OLD=FASHIONED  APPLES. 

An  old  gentleman  once  remarked  in  my 
hearing,  “ I wonder  was  it  an  illusion  of 
my  boyhood  that  apples  were  soft  and 
sweet,  for  certainly  they  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  now-a-days.”  We  must  admit 
the  modern  gorgeous  dessert  apples  are  not 
nearly  so  “ toothsome  ” as  the  less  pretentious 
varieties  that  delighted  our  grandparents  in 
the  days  of  their  youth.  It  seems  a pity  that 
these  old  favourites,  still  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  old  orchards,  should  be  allowed  to  die 
out,  and  no  effort  be  made  to  rescue  them 
from  oblivion,  even  if  only  for  “ old  sake’s 
sake.” 

No  up-to-date  nursery  now  troubles  to  pro- 
pagate such  old-fashioned  varieties  as  “ Scar- 
let Croftons  ” and  “ Leather-coats,”  yet  not  one 
of  the  modern  varieties  can  approach  them  in 
flavour.  Probably  the  reason  that  professional 
gardeners  object  to  them  is  that  they  are 
slower  in  coming  into  bearing  and  smaller  in 
size  than  their  modern  rivals.  T tried  several 
nurseries  with  a view  to  having  some  of  my 
old-fashioned  apple  trees  propagated,  but 
though  I offered  to  pay  liberally  and  in  ad- 
vanee,  none  would  undertake  the  order.  At 
last,  in  desperation,  I vowed  to  “ do  it  myself, 
like  the  little  red  hen!” 

To  begin  with,  I secured  a number  of  shoots 
from  recently-planted  apple  trees,  some  para- 
dise, some  crab..  Having  carefully  trimmed 
and  arranged  the  tiny  rootlets,  to  ensure  well- 
balanced  trees,  I planted  them  on  an  old  onion 
ridge.  Last  spring  some  of  these  “ stocks  ” 
had  scions  grafted  on  them  from  an  old  but 
still  vigorous  “ Scarlet  Crofton  ” tree.  They 
have  all  done  remarkably  well,  having  made  as 
much  as  29  inches  growth  in  nine  months.  My 


instructor  in  the  art  of  grafting  is  an  old  gar- 
dener, who  learned  from  a French  lady  gar- 
dener half  a century  ago.  Plis  method  is  quite 
the  daintiest  and  surest  I have  ever  seen.  He 
prefers  a “ whip-graft,”  and,  having  firmly 
attached  scion  and  stock,  he  covers  the  join 
with  a paste  of  blue  daub  clay  alone;  over  all 
he  spreads  a protecting  bandage  of  soft  green 
moss,  all  neatly  bound  together  with  grey 
worsted.  In  a few  years  the  join  is  the 
strongest  part  of  the  tree. 

Scions  should  be  cut  from  the  parent  tree 
in  January,  and  stuck  in  the  ground,  in  fairly 
dry  soil,  sheltered  from  rays  of  the  sun  till 
required  in  March.  An  unequally  balanced 
tree  may  be  brought  to  perfect  symmetry  by 
the  judicious  insertion  of  scions  in  ill-furnished 
parts,  and  this  would  be  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  for  an  amateur  to  preserve  the 
race,  so  to  speak,  of  an  expiring  favourite. 
I am  aware  that  a professional  gardener  would 
be  horrified  at  the  bare  notion  of  having  two 
varieties  on  the  one  stock,  but  then  I am  only 
an  amateur,  writing  for  amateurs,  not  having 
a professional  reputation  to  lose  by  a depar- 
ture from  custom. 

Instead  of  using  a scion,  one  might  adopt  a 
method  known  as  “ flute-grafting.”  This  is 
really  a kind  of  budding,  and  the  operation  is 
carried  out  thus:  From  the  favourite  to  be 
propagated,  cut  a ring  of  young  bark,  with  one 
or  more  buds  attached.  Next  cut  a similar 
ring  of  bark  from  a barely-furnished  tree,  and 
substitute  the  ring  from  the  favourite.  Tie  up 
securely  with  worsted,  and  cover  the  wounded 
surface  from  the  air.  Work  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, or  the  operation  will  not  be  successful. 
It  is  best  to  do  flute-grafting  in  spring,  when 
the  bark  parts  readily.  The  first  apples  grown 
on  these  grafts,  if  kept  till  fully  ripe,  and  the 
pips  planted  the  following  spring  in  shallow 
boxes  in  a green-house,  would  very  probably 
produce  a new  variety  of  apple,  possibly  one 
of  considerable  value,  as  it  is  from  cross- 
pollination most  new  varieties  come. 

If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  the  owner  of 
an  old  orchard  boasting  a “ Leather-coat  ” 
apple  tree,  I should  be  very  glad  to  exchange 
a few  grafts.  The  Leather-coat  apple  would 
be  in  perfection  now  in  January.  Its  flesh  is 
as  yellow  as  a custard  marrow,  and  it  has  an 
indescribably  mellow  and  delicious  flavour. 
The  skin  is  rough  and  mottled — yellow  and 
green  in  patches — and  the  fruit  is  the  size  and 
shape  of  a large  lemon.  Alas!  that  it  should 
be  only  a memory,  for  our  solitary  tree  of 
this  grand  variety  fell  a prey  to  some  maraud- 
ing goats  some  years  ago! 

I hope  those  suggestions  may  result  in  the 
preservation  of  even  a few  of  our  native  Irish 
apples  before  they  follow  the  Dodo  and  the 
Crinoline  into  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

Mary  B.  Lougheed,  U.I. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT: 

“BONDON  CHEESE” 

By  Miss  Boukke,  U.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

U.I.  Goat  Society. — This  committee  met  last 
week  to  make  arrangements  with  regard  to  the 
forthcoming  show.  We  hope  all  members  and 
others  will  get  their  goats  into  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  great  event.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  appearance  of  the  goats  ex- 
hibited so  far  as  care  and  grooming  was  con- 
cerned was  very  much  below  what  it  ought  to 
have  been  last  year.  The  following  informa- 
tion should  be  remembered.  All  goats  should 
be  well  groomed,  and  be  kept  clean.  They 
are  apt  to  get  lice  and  should  they  do  so 
badly,  it  will  probably  lessen  the  milk  supply. 
A good  comb  and  brush  can  be  got  at  any 
saddler’s.  The  hoofs  should  be  constantly 
looked  at  and  pared  when  necessary,  or  the 
animal  will  go  lame.  The  hoofs  are  more 


likely  to  grow  too  long  where  the  goat  is  pas- 
tured in  grass  other  than  short  mountain 
grass,  where  there  are  rocks  for  it  to  climb 
upon.  Nature  provides  her  own  antidotes  for 
the  ills  of  animals,  and  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  where  the  animals  are  kept  under 
“ unnatural”  conditions,  the  human  mind  must 
supply  the  thought  and  care  instead  of  nature. 


U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — The  Rabbit  Show  is  to 
be  held  again  this  year  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  Show  at  Ballsbridge  in 
May.  Now  is  the  time  for  everyone  interested 
in  rabbits  to  wake  up  and  get  ready  their  best 
•ind  then  send  them  in.  Let  us  prove  that  we 
have  rabbits  as  good  here  as  anywhere  across 
the  Channel.  I do  hope  the  food  rabbit  will 
come  well  to  the  fore,  and  that  there  will  be 
a good  number  of  entries.  In  this  class  there 
is  a challenge  cup  and  a bronze  medal  to  be 
gained,  and  it  is  open  to  any  variety  of  breed 
or  cross-breed.  Animals  must  be  over  three 
months  old,  and  not  more  than  five  months 
old,  so  that  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  send  in 
the  animal  they  consider  the  best  table  rabbit 
at  an  age  that  would  be  ready  to  kill  for  use 
on  the  day  of  the  Show.  Notices  will  be  sent 
to  members  as  soon  as  they  are  printed,  but  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  readers  of  THE 
Farmers’  Gazette  interested  in  rabbits,  and 
will  give  them  any  particulars  they  may  wish 
to  know. 

F.  E.  Wyber, 

Hon.  Sec.  U.I.  Rabbit  Society. 
Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


Leaflets. — Leaflets  on  the  Keeping  and 
Breeding  of  Goats  can  be  procured  at  the  U.I. 
Office,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dub- 
lin, at  6id.  each.  All  goat-keepers  should 
procure  a copy  of  those  leaflets,  which  will 
give  much  useful  information.  Members  of 
the  U.I.  can  get  it  for  2^.  upon  application. 
A leaflet  on  Utility  Rabbit-keeping  can  also 
be  procured  at  the  same  office,  price  3id.  post 
free,  to  members  and  others. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

New  Branch. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  held  on  January  13th, 
Granemore  was  affiliated  as  a branch  of  the 
United  Irishwomen.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Granemore  Branch,  Co.  Armagh,  Mrs. 
McCann  was  elected  President  and  Miss 
Lappin  Secretary.  We  hope  the  new  branch 
will  have  a most  successful  career.  We  are 
glad  to  welcome  it  into  the  goodly  company 
of  the  Armagh  Branches.  Mrs.  Cope  was 
lately  elected  President  of  the  Co.  Armagh  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  we  look  to  this  county  to 
take  a very  forward  place  in  our  movement. 


INCOME  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

^ Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Ta^ 
Experts  to  the  Queen’s  Co.  Farmers’  Union, 

M A Y o E N Sc  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

44  DAME  SX..  DUBLIN. 


TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.j 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  both  flowering  and 
evergreen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS,  Nurserymen, 
HILLOONEY.  ARMAGH. 
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DAIRY 

THERMOMETERS 

5/9  EACH 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO..  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  Graftoh  St.,  Dublin 

Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


VE  HE  aa  HH  HH  HH  81 


Keep  on  working 
in  teeming  Rain. 


Beacon  Oilskins  make  every  day  a dry 
day — thousands  who  wear  Beacons  never 
stop  w'ork  because  of  Rain  and  you  need  not  ! 

Think  of  all  those  Wet  hours  you  could  save  if  you  had  a 
‘Beacon”  Outfit.  Read  what  one  Farmer  writes  about 
his  Coat  and  Sou’wester: — 

**  Very  much  pleased  with  Oilskin  Coat  and 
Sou' westey . They  are  just  fine  for  anybody 
like  vie  on  a Farm.  The  jacket  / had  from 
**you  4 years  ago  is  just  as  good  as  ever  after 
“ its  re-dressing." 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

NEVER  CO  STICKY  OR  LEAK. 

We  refund  your  money  if  they  leak,  go 
Sticky,  or  otherzvise  fail.  You  take  no  risk. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  POST  FREE. 

Send  a post-card  for  our  Booklet  of  “Weather 
Comfort."  It  tells  all  about  Oilskins;  Men’s  Coats 
from  21/-,  Sou’ westers  from  3/-.  useful  long  Leggings 
from  5/-,  Ladies'  Oilskins  28/6,  Children's  from  16/6 
(3  year  old  size) — all  guaranteed  to  keep  you  dry  or 
money  bock.  It  shows  sound,  honest  Boots,  too.  Send 
for  it  now  to  J.  BARBOUR  & SONS,  LTD.,  ^ /fr}, 
69  Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  4 lal 


T'lTRPNF'RQ’ 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 

MILLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing: 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Partners,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  And  the  "Turner"  Combined 
Mill  specially  suited  for  their 
requirements. 

E.  B.  & F.  TUBNBB.  Ltd.  (185),  IPBWICB 

Aomnti  p»x  Ulstbr: 

A.  S.  BITCHIB  A CO..  Victoria  St..  Bolfaat. 


MHBIMIID  BILL 
FOB  OfraSHlHO 
AMD  OmNDINO. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

PNEUMONIA  is  another  disease  that,  to 
a great  extent,  is  associated  with  con- 
sumption, in  so  far  as  the  “cold  air” 
treatment  is  considered,  only  neither  the  pro- 
fession, nor  the  scientific  investigators  allied 
to  it,  are  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  inaugurate 
any  feasible  method  of  so  dealing  with  pneu- 
monia. Now,  pneumonia  is  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  or  lungs,  starting  (unlike 
consumption)  at  the  base.  It  is  associated 
with  a high  temperature,  great  prostration,  and 
is  really  what  older  generations  looked  upon 
as  a seven-day  fever,  for  most  cases  proved 
fatal  or  were  on  the  way  to  recovery  in  or 
about  that  time.  Anyway,  we  know  pneumonia 
to  be  a fearfully  dangerous  and  in  many  a case 
a rapidly  fatal  complaint,  in  spite  of  all 
methods  of  treatment,  ancient  or  modern.  But 
medical  science  has  isolated  the  germ,  known 
as  Friedlanders  Bacillus,  which  is  present  in 
nearly  all  cases;  and  the  profession  has  gone 
further,  and  shown  that  the  germ  cannot  live 
or  exist  in  a temperature  below  35  degs.  F.,  or 
thereabouts. 


So  far,  however,  no  means  have  been 
evolved  whereby  a cold  application  so  near 
Zero  can,  with  safety,  be  applied  to  a case  of 
acute  pneumonia  associated  with  a fever  tem- 
perature of,  possibly,  104  degs.,  and  that  is 
exactly  where  we  stand  at  present.  If  ice 
could  be  applied  to  the  chest  (as  it  is  to  the 
head  in  brain  fevers)  the  pneumonia  germ 
would  perish  at  once,  but  so,  too,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, would  the  patient,  for  the  extreme  cold 
would  paralyze  the  heart’s  action  and  cause 
sudden  heart  failure.  Indeed,  even  in  a robust 
patient  and  favourable  case  he  would  be  a 
plucky  doctor  who  entered  the  sick  room  and 
proposed  putting  ice  on  the  chest  of  a patient 
swaddled  up  in  blankets,  with  a big  fire  in  the 
room,  and  an  equally  big  mad-hot  linseed  meal 
poultice  on  his  chest!  The  friends  of  the  suf- 
ferer would  be  far  more  likely  to  throw  the 
medico  through  the  window  than  follow  his 
advice.  All  the  same,  the  day  will  come  when 
the  general  treatment  of  pneumonia  will  be 
based  on  some  such  lines,  but  not  till  the 
teachings  of  theory  come  more  into  line  with 
practical  possibilities. 


The  inflamed  granular  eyelids  seen  in  some 
children  are  a form  of  ophthalmia  at  one  time 
common  in  Ireland.  Every  workhouse  some 
years  ago  showed  children  so  afflicted,  and  in 
those  and  similar  institutions  the  complaint 
was  hard  to  deal  with;  but  this  form  of  eye 
trouble  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  it  used 
to  be.  This  is  due  to  improved  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  better  diet,  and  even  in  crowded  in- 
stitutions we  see  little  of  it  now.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  put  the  child  on  cod-liver  oil 
and  rub  in  golden  ointment,  which  can  be  got 
from  any  chemist. 


Hare-lip  and  cleft-palate  are  little  under- 
stood as  regards  their  cause  or  origin.  The 
child  is  born  so,  and  that  is  all  we  know  about 
it.  There  are  still  those  who  say  that  a child 
so  born  into  the  world  is  as  God  made  him, 
or  her,  and  should  not  be  interfered  with.  If 
the  parents  are  willing  to  see  their  offspring 
go  through  life  an  unsightly  object,  why,  well 
and  good.  But  in  the  case  of  others,  we  would 
say  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  such  defects 
is  quite  simple  and  safe,  and  in  years  to  come 
the  patient  will  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  hav- 
ing had  parents  blessed  with  common  sense. 


“ J.N.,”  of  County  Cork,  says,  “ Within  the 
last  twelve  months  my  belly  is  getting  very 
large!”  This  is  very  sad;  but  we  hardly  see 
how  we  are  going  to  help  him.  He  must  get 
his  urine  examined  by  a chemist  to  see  if  it 
contains  any  albumin  or  saccharine  matter,  and 
he  must  also  let  us  know  if  any  of  his  family 
have  ever  suffered  from  cancer  or  other  form 
of  abdominal  tumours,  or  from  cirrhosis  or 
other  form  of  liver  disease,  or  from  diabetes, 
Bright’s  disease  or  dropsy.  If  “ J.N.”  will  let 
us  know  this,  we  will  do  our  best  to  persuade 


his  belly  to  conduct  itself  in  a respectable  man- 
ner, and  to  revert  to  reasonable  and  normal 

proportions.  

“ Old  Reader  ” should  gargle  out  the  throat 
with  a gargle  composed  of  one  and  a half 
drachms  of  chlorate  of  potass  in  eight  ounces 
of  water  every  four  hours.  The  following 
medicine  should  also  be  taken: — Iodide  of 
potass,  one  drachm;  tincture  of  gentian,  two 
drachms;  chloroform  water,  eight  ounces.  One 
tablespoonful  three  times  daily,  and  report 
again  in  three  weeks.  “ Old  Reader  ” must  in 
future  give  full  name  and  address  or  his  letters 
won’t  receive  any  attention. 


“ Interested  ” describes  a sort  of  excematous 
ulcer  of  the  foot.  The  patient  is  65  years  old, 
and,  therefore,  senile  decay  has  much  to  say 
to  the  ailment.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  cure 
it.  We  recommend  the  application  of  a fly 
blister  (“  Cantharides  ”)  to  the  spot.  This 
should  be  left  on  till  a really  good  watery 
blister  is  raised,  and  which  will,  of  course,  de- 
stroy the  outer  skin.  A new  skin  will  then 
grow  in  its  place,  and  the  ailment  may  sub- 
side. None  of  the  remedies  suggested  by  our 
correspondent  are  of  any  use.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  how  the  case  gets  on  in  the 
course  of  a month  or  so. 


“ A Gazette  Admirer  ” should  get  some 
strong  sulphur  ointment,  and  rub  it  in  freely 
all  oyer  the  parts  affected  by  itch.  Where 
vermin  are  seen,  mercurial  ointment  should 
be  used  and  daily  warm  baths  taken.  No  in- 
ternal medicine  is  of  any  use. 


HOUSEKEEPING  HINTS. 


Ill-fitting  clothing  is  not  only  unsightly 
but  it  may  prove  injurious  to  health. 


Tablecloths  will  wear  longer  if,  when  ironed, 
they  are  folded  in  three  parts  one  week  and  in 

four  the  next.  

When  putting  a stopper  into  a bottle  always 
give  it  a half-turn  round  after  it  is  in.  This 
will  prevent  it  from  sticking. 


Potatoes  are  better  cooked  in  their  skins 
than  peeled,  because  most  of  the  valuable 
potash  salts  are  near  the  skin.  Baked  in  their 
skins  they  are  also  very  good,  and  not  spoiled 
by  the  cook. 


Wear  insoles  cut  from  an  old  felt  hat,  or 
piece  of  thick  cloth  or  flannel  during  cold 
weather,  and  you  will  find  a great  difference 
in  the  comfort  of  your  feet.  If  subject  to  cold 
feet  at  night  wear  loose  bed-socks,  knitted  (do 
not  need  a heel),  or  made  of  soft  flannel. 


Liquid  metal  polish  may  be  made  at  home. 
Get  one  gill  each  of  benzine,  turpentine,  and 
paraffin,  and  a halfpenny  packet  of  whiting. 
Crush  the  whiting  and  mix  it  with  the  liquids, 
pour  into  four  small  bottles,  and  keep  well 

corked.  

When  the  children’s  shoes  are  hard  after 
being  wet,  apply  a little  glycerine,  after  they 
have  become  dry,  with  a piece  of  absorbent 
cotton.  They  will  absorb  it,  and  the  next  day 
be  as  soft  as  ever.  Patent  leather  shoes  can 
sometimes  be  kept  from  cracking  if  glycerine 
is  used  to  soften  them. 


To  clean  suede  shoes,  first  of  all  stuff  the 
shoes  full  of  paper;  then  have  ready  a saucer 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  in,  and  apply  a little 
of  this  to  the  shoes  with  a clean  rag.  Keep 
on  rubbing  them  and  turning  rag  until  the 
shoes  look  clean. 


To  make  waterproof  boot  blacking,  mix  to- 
gether half  a pound  of  tallow,  two  ounces  of 
beeswax,  two  gills  of  castor  oil  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  lamp-black.  Put  all  in  a basin, 
set  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  until  a 
smooth  paste  forms.  Pour  in  a jar  and  cover 
closely.  


If  you  appreciate  THE  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 


^ Neat  Little  Camisole 


Now  tliat  Christmas,  with  all  its  atten- 
dant festivities,  is  well  over,  we  must 
settle  down  to  work  in  earnest.  I always 
think  that  the  weeks  that  lie  between  the  New 
Year  and  the  beginning  of  March  are  quite  the 
most  valuable  time  in  the  year  for  getting 
through  the  family  sewing.  Outdoor  attractions 
are  few  and  far  between,  the  weather  is  usually 
of  the  worst,  and  one’s  own  fireside  is  about  the 
nicest  and  cosiest  place  in  the  world.  Long 
hours  may,  therefore,  be  devoted  to 
sewing  without  the  feeling  that  one 
would  very  much  rather  be  doing 
something  else,  the  reward  being 
that  when  the  fine,  nice  weather 
does  at  last  make  its  appearance 
one  may  enjoy  it  without  the  un- 
pleasant pull  of  conscience  inces- 
santly reminding  one  that  there  are 
many  garments  waiting  to  be 
finished.  True,  it  is  too  early 
as  yet  to  embark  upon  the 
larger  garments  of  the  spring 
outfit;  spring  fashions  are  as 
yet  in  the  chrysalis  stage,  but 
one  can  always  begin  with  un- 
derwear, for  the  children  as 
well  as  for  oneself,  and  get 
that  completely  out  of  the  way 
before  the  spring  modes  take 
definite  shape.  Our  sketch 
this  week  gives  a very  simple 
camisole,  just  the  very  gar- 
ment for  useful,  everyday 
wear.  Three  camisoles  such  as 
this  cut  out  and  stamped  all  to- 
gether would  be  quickly  worked 
and  made,  and  would  serve  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

The  Material.— If  you  want  a 
really  hard  wear  camisole  for  ser- 
viceable use  you  cannot  do  better 
than  make  up  this  model  in  fine 
longcloth,  madapolam,  or  the 
stronger  makes  of  cambric.  If, 
however,  you  prefer  something 
daintier  it  would  be  charming  car- 
ried out  in  nainsook,  very  fine 
cambric,  lawn,  tarantulle,  or  one 
of  the  many  lovely  fine  lingerie 
materials  obtainable  nowadays.  Some  women 
prefer  Jap  silk  or  crepe  de  Chine  to  any  other 
fabric  for  camisoles;  this  design  would  look 
very  well  made  up  in  either  of  these  materials. 
You  will  need  i yard  of  36  in.  or  39  in.  wide 
material  for  this  design.  If  you  make  three 
camisoles  and  cut  them  out  all  together  you 
will  be  able  to  get  them  out  of  2h  yards  of 
stuff  if  you  cut  them  carefully. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  only  two  pieces  in 
this  pattern,  so  you  could  not  well  have  any- 
thing easier  to  cut.  Before  cutting  out  lay 
the  pattern  against  you  and  make  any  little 
alterations  that  may  be  necessary.  You  will 
find  it  both  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to  do 
this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  garment. 
This  pattern  does  not  allow  for  turnings, 
therefore  you  should  leave  i in.  down  each  of 
the  front  edges,  | in.  on  the  bottom,  § in.  on 
the  shoulder  and  side  seams,  and  ij  in.  on  the 
neck  and  armholes,  if  you  are  going  to  scallop 
them  like  the  camisole  in  the  sketch,  that  is 
to  allow  for  room  to  work  the  embroidery.  If, 
however,  you  are  simply  going  to  edge  the 
neck  and  armholes  with  lace,  you  will  only 
need  to  leave  i in.  turnings. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Fold  the  material  down 
the  middle  in  such  a way  that  the  selvedges 
come  together,  and  lay  the  lattern  upon  it,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  straight  edge  of 
the  back  must  come  to  the  fold  of  the  material, 
and  the  front  must  be  laid  absolutely  straight 
upon  the  stuff,  otherwise  it  will  pull  and  twist 
when  it  is  made  up. 

The  Making. — Begin  by  making  a hem  down 
each  side  of  the  front.  Only  make  a narrow 
turning,  and  then  you  will  have  a hem  about 
i in.  wide.  Now  join  the  under-arm  and  shoul- 
der seams  either  by  French  sewing  or  by 
neatly  running  and  felling.  The  latter  is  much 
the  better  and  daintier  method  of  the  two.  If 


you  are  going  to  trim  the  camisole  as  in  the 
sketch,  mark  a line  all  round  the  neck  and  the 
armholes  exactly  where  the  edge  of  the  pattern 
comes,  and  arrange  your  transfer  scallop  to 
come  just  to  that  line.  Stamp  the  pattern  with 
a hot  iron,  and  then  stamp  underneath  it  the 
eyelet  slots  for  the  ribbon.  Be  careful  to  get 
these  exactly  in  the  right  place.  Pad  the  scal- 
lops with  a firmly  worked  chain  stitch,  and 
buttonhole  them  very  closely  with  embroidery 
cotton.  Cut  the  slots  carefully 
and  whip  them  very  closely. 
Now  sew  on  the  buttons  down 
the  front  and  make  the  cor- 
responding buttonholes.  If  you 
are  going  to  embroider  a pattern 
on  the  front  of  the  camisole, 
stamp  and  work  it.  Next  whip 
the  lace  very  neatly  to  the  back 
of  the  scallop.  You  will  only 
need  to  ease  it  the  merest  trifle 
round  the  neck,  but  you  will 
have  to  allow  more  fulness 
round  the  armholes.  Make  a 
hem  at  the  bottom  of  the  cami- 
sole, and  thread  it  either  with 
tape  or  with  elastic.  In  the 
latter  case  you  will  have  to 
fasten  the  camisole  at  the  waist 
either  with  a hook  and  eye  or 
with  a button  and  loop. 


[Refer  to  H.D.  322]. 


The  Newest  Skirts. 

Quite  the  newest  skirt  for  ser- 
viceable everyday  wear  is  a very 
simple  model  that  is  almost 
plain  back  and  front,  but  has  a 
small  amount  of  fulness  over  the 
hips.  This  skirt  is  cut  very 
short,  the  longest  permissible 
length  being  6 in.  from  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  latest 
Paris  skirts  are  closely  knife- 
pleated  throughout  their  length, 
whilst  others  have  either  knife 
or  accordeon  pleating  intro- 
duced as  an  ornamentation. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is.  each; 
cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  remittance,  and  address 
FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street. 


CARE  OF  SHOES. 


told 


Nothing  shows  the  lack  of  care  sooner  than 
shoes,  and  when  they  are  carelessly  treated 
they  retaliate  by  looking  their  ugliest.  Our 
footwear  should  always  be  treated  with  every 
consideration,  and  the  difference  between 
“ treed  ” and  “ untreed  ” shoes  cannot  be  too 
much  emphasized.  This  applies  not  only  when 
the  shoes  are  in  constant  use  but  when  putting 
them  away.  The  win- 
ter shoes  should  be 
brushed  and  wiped 
clean.  Calfskin  and 
other  heavy  leathers 
should  be  rubbed  with 
mutton  tallow.  After 
the  grease  has  soaked 
in  they  should  be  wiped 
5CLV  CDG  L3  i5s)  MA  off  with  a piece  of  flan- 
nel. Kid  shoes  should 
be  rubbed  with  cream  and  shiny  leathers  pre- 
served with  oil.  Each  shoe  should  be  “treed” 
or  stuffed  with  newspaper,  then  wrapped  separ- 
ately in  tissue  paper  and  boxed.  The  original 
shape  of  the  light  slippers  can  be  maintained 
by  stuffing  them  with  cotton  or  tissue  paper 
before  they  are  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper 
and  packed  away  in  their  own  boxes. 


FRONT 


Have  as  many  pairs  of  stockings  as  you  can 
possibly  afford,  and  change  them  as  often  as 
you  can.  This  will  rest  and  refresh  feet  in- 
clined to  get  tired.  Equal  parts  of  powdered 
starch  and  borax  mixed  together  and  shaken 
into  shoes  ox  boots  is  a great  relief  also. 


The  Famous  “All  British 


»> 


LAND 

BOOT 


On  Four  Days’ 
Free  Approval 


2e/- 

Size  12,  2/-  extra 

Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  purpose,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  “All  British"  Land  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer’ 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  " All- 
British  ’’  Land  Boot— an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  over  the 
world. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather — a solid  i in.  of  the  best 
English  leather-waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
“Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season’s  hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  2/-  extra). 

"All  British"  OQ/.  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  mLO!  to  your  Door; 

Size  12,  2/-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommend 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price.  35/-. 
Size  12,  21-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  full. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

39  “ALL  BRITISH’’  WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 


Fruit  Trees. 

Forest  Trees. 

Ornamental 

Shrubs. 

Pot  Plants,  etc. 

PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE 


J.  Atkins  & Co,,  Ltd. 

54-  South  Mall,  Cork. 


Now  READY— sou.  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Frees,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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SOCIETIES. 


HUSH  CLYDESDALE  STUD  BOOK 
SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
the  above  was  held  at  the  Gresham  Hotel, 
Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  on  20th  January, 
1920,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  M'Keever,  of  Ardee,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  12th 
December,  1919,  having  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  Secretary  submitted  the  printers’ 
proof  of  Volume  I.  (Part  I.)  of  the  Irish 
Clydesdale  Stud  Book,  and  it  was  duly  passed 
for  press.  New  entries  from  Clydesdale 
breeders  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  were  sub- 
mitted and  accepted.  Certificates  were  signed 
applying  to  foreign  and  colonial  Governments 
for  due  recognition  of  this  Stud  Book.  The 
Committee  decided  that  future  meetings  be 
held  on  Thursdays,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
agriculturists  attending  markets. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  all  breeders 
of  Clydesdales  in  Ireland  should  pull  together 
in  making  this  Stud  Book  a success.  At 
present  Ireland  is  in  the  same  position  as  in 
1890,  all  the  Stud  Book  fees  going  to  London 
or  Glasgow.  The  profits  on  the  English  and 
Scottish  Stud  Books  were  spent  on  prizes  at 
horse  shows  in  those  countries,  the  infinitesi- 
mal amount  finding  its  way  to  Irish  shows, 
making  nothing  but  a farce  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. A farmer  at  the  meeting  stated  that 
though  he  owned  pure-bred  Clydesdales,  yet 
he  never  had,  and  never  intended  supporting 
a Stud  Book  outside  Ireland. 

A question  as  to  offering  prizes  to  the  Dub- 
lin, Belfast,  Derry  and  other  Irish  shows  was 
placed  upon  the  February  agenda. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

A council  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Sheep 
Breeders’  and  Flock  Book  Society  was  held  at 
the  offices.  College  Hill,  Shrewsbury,  Mr. 
Frank  Bibby  presiding.  Amongst  others  pre- 
sent were  the  following,  viz.  ; — Messrs.  A.  S 
Berry,  K.  W.  Milnes,  S.  F.  M.  Nevett,  E.  C. 
Tanner,  etc.  Apologies  for  absence  were  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  C.  T.  Pulley,  M.P.,  R.  E. 
Birch,  Jos.  Brown,  and  R.  G.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Frank  Bibby  was  re-elected  president, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Berry  was  re-elected  vice-president, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Tanner,  Hon  Treasurer  ; Messrs. 
Alfred  Mansell  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Walters 
and  Cranmer,  Secretaries  and  Hon.  Secretaries 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Committees  were 
re-elected,  with  the  alteration  of  Mr.  H A 
Brown  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  A. 
Everall. 

With  regard  to  the  prize  money  to  be  given 
by  the  Society  during  the  coming  season  in 
addition  to  £63  given  to  the  R.A.S.E.,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Berry  and  seconded  by- 
Mr.  K.  W.  Milnes,  and  agreed,  that  the  follow- 
mg  amounts  be  voted  for  prizes  for  Shropshire 
Sheep  at  Shows  in  1920,  subject  to  the  prize 
money  being  awarded,  viz.  Society’s  Show 
and  Sale  at  Shrewsbury,  £50  ; Shropshire  and 
West  Midland  Show,  £20  ; Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties  Show,  £10 ; Herefordshire 
and  Worcestershire  Society  Show,  £10  ; Welsh 
National  Society’s  Show,  £10  ; Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  Show,  £5.  The  following  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  Mr.  F.  B.  Bibby,  Hard- 
wicke.  Grange  ; Mr.  Jno.  Crowe,  Woodhouse, 
Alford,  Chester  ; Mrs.  A.  Lant,  Haseley  Manor, 
Warwick  ; Mr.  R.  Rattray,  Parkconon,  Arbroth, 
Forfarshire.  Mr.  Thomas  Downing,  Hard- 
wicke  Grange  Home  Farm,  was  elected  on  the 
list  of  judges  recommended  by  the  Secretary. 


I n Hnr®  Remedy  for  Lameness 

in  Horses,  and  external  enlargementsof  all  kinds 

ZODVIJVA 

Invented  by  Jas,  McKenny,  Esq.,  M R C V S 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  ~ 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

KILLAUNEY  Fair,  Co.  Kerry,  19th  Jan.,  1920.— 
A small  fair,  composed  of  second  and  third  class 
horned  cattle.  There  was  a good  attendance  of 
buyers  and  a brisk  demand  for  cattle  with  quality 
and  condition;  thin  stock  were  in  slow  request,  and 
some  lots  failed  to  change  hands.  Beef  cattle  were 
bought  up  early  at  high  rates.  There  was  a mode- 
rate show  of  springers,  the  best  of  which  realised  re- 
cent prices.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class.  £8 
class,  £6  to  £7;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class, 
. d.w.  av.,  68s.  per  cwt.) ; 3rd 
class,  £11  10s.  to  £12  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  65s.);  2 to  3 yrs 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £28  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  71s.);  3rd  class, 
£14  10s.  to  £16  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  658.).  Pat  cattle,  cows 
and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  73s.  6d.)- 
3rd  class,  £16  to  £25  (l.w.  av.,  62s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £36  10s.;  3rd 
cla/S6,  £19  to  £24.  Fat  she6p,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools 
105s.  to  125s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  70s.  to  105s! 


NAVAN  Fair,  (Jo,  Meath,  19th  Jan.,  1920.— A small 
fair;  young  stores  or  those  in  poor  condition  met  a 
slow  demand.  Pat  cattle  and  a few  lots  of  polled 
bullocks  sold  early  at  improved  prices.  Milch  cows 
scarce  and  dear.  Fat  sheep  sold  well.  Store  cattle 
6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £9  to  £11;  2nd  class,  £6  15s.  to 
£8  4s.  6d.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £17  to  £20  (l.w 
av.,  75s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £13  10s.  to  £16  10s. 

2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £26  10s.  to  £32 
lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  2nd  class,  £22  to  £26  (l.w  av 
75s.  ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £27  to  £34  (l.w.  av., 
78s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £34 
(l.w.  av.,  82s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £42  to  £53 
(l.w.  av.,  84s.);  2nd  class,  £35  to  £41  15s.  (l.w.  av., 
81s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £30  to 
£38.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  let  class,  £39  to  £50- 
2nd  class,  £27  to  £37  10s.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.! 
Longwools,  60s.  to  80s.  Store  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over 
Mountain,  42s,  to  60s.  Pat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over! 
Longwools,  135s.  to  160e.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks 
40s.  to  65s. 


POB.TADOWN  Fair,  Co.  Armagh,  17th  Jan.,  1920 
—A  small  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  in-fed  polly  bul- 
locks, for  which  there  was  a fairly  good  trade.  The 
few  heifers  on  offer  were  quickly  bought  up  at  high 
prices.  Springing  cows  scarce  and  dear.  Young 
pigs  sold  well  at  about  recent  rates.  Store  cattle 
6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £ll  l5s.  to  £13  5s. ; 3rd  class’ 
£7  15s.  to  £10;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £16  lOe  to 
£22  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3rd  class,  £13  10s.  to  £16  (l.w  av 
65s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £25  10s.  to  £30  (l.w'  av  ’ 
75s.)  Pat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £30  to 
£50  (l.w.  av.,  78s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd 
class,  £32  to  £50.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  76s  to 
110s. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

Feb.  25— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society’s 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  at  Brandywell 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary’ 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

Feb.  26— Munster  Agricultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
and  Sale  of  pure-bred  bulls  at  Cork 
(J.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21  Cook  St.,  Cork). 

Mar.  2,  3— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  and  Sale  of 
pure-bred  bulls,  at  Ballsbridge  (Ed. 
Bohane,  Superintendent). 

Mar.  9-11— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Belfast 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  (Kenneth  McRae 
Secretary,  Balmoral,  Belfast). 

Mar.  30— Kilkenny  Bull  Show  and  Sale  (R  Ringwood 
Hon.  Sec.). 

May  11-13— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Retura  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Aiumals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  17th  January,  1?20. 
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U • 

Irish  Ports. 

i 
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Swine. 

Goats. 

♦Horses 

Mules  0 
Jennets 
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Animali 

Ballina 

Belfast 
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148 
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.79Q? 

Cork 
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Limerick 

1325 
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6891 
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540 

4520 
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218 

34 

3157 

101 

135 
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22 
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"to 

50 
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2269 

1522 

16337 

1056 

296 

336 

Londonderry  ... 
Milford 

624 

117 

227 

~73 

~4 

i'()45 

Mulroy 

Newry 

Portrush 

214 

'214 

Sligo 

Waterford 

Westport 

1275 

2i7 

991 

1213 

’ "l 

"28 

3725 

Total 

14125 

3187 

7212 

5231 

31 

306 

30C92 

These  figures  do  notinclude  Army  Horses. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 
1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

Jan.  15th 

18,122 

6.631 

4,840 

6,887 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

41,168 

16,377 

13,208 

13,574 

RICK  COVERS 
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PETRIE  ^OTHERS 

CeMleastort  tm  Osdl-  c/  AgrituUur*.  Oer»ee<sNeo 
t/  DmbUM.  0.P.O.,  BM.  WJl..  s«e..  sle. 

sa  USHERS*  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
Teletraae—'Petrie.  Dubtla.''  TeUpheoe  1911. 


may  zo-zB— noyai  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
tary). 

9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  MoOourt,  Secretary.  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway.  Ballymena). 
22— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

22— North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew.  Hon. 
Sec.). 

24 — North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

29-July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land  Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow.  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1). 

6 and  7— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street.  Corkl. 

29- Aiig.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury.  Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

10-13— I^yal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls, 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins.  Secretary). 

30- Dec.  1 — Royal  Dublin  Society's  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent), 
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June 
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June  23, 
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Cannot  Choke  or  get  out  of  order. 
The  Pump  fo  Fa  ms.  Estates,  etc. 
Entirely  British  Made.  Unequalled  for 
pumping  large  volumes  of  water  by 
hand  power  and  for  raising  sewage, 
sludge,  emptying  cesspools,  etc.  In 
many  sizes  and  types. 
lUxistrated  Catalogue  $ent  fret  on  request. 
Is,  and  always  has  been,  an  Entirely 
British  Company. 


There  le  a constant  demand  for  animals  of  all 
the  best  breeds  of  Pigs,  and  many  would-be 
buyers  are  often  at  a loss  where  to  seek  a reliable 
supply.  To  meet  such  demand  a email  ad- 
vertisement in  onr  prepaid  section  is  essential  and 
ample.  Buyers  turn  to  it  for  breeders  of  trustworthy 
stock.  Advertisement  forms,  with  full  particulars, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  THE  Faemees’  GAZETTE 
OfiBce.  Dublin. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  22.— 1\  substantial  reduction 
in  the  muuerical  strength  of  both  divisions  of 
our  live-stock  market  to-day  brought  supplies 
more  within  average  seasonable  compass  than 
has  been  the  case  for  many  weeks  past.  This 
in  turn  produced  a healthier  and  firmer^  tone 
in  trade  during  the  earlier  stages  of  business, 
but  after  the  first  two  or  three  hours  a quieter 
and  cautious  tone  supervened  and  very  few 
buyers  were  to  be  seen  about  after  9-30-  Con- 
sequently there  was  a disappointing  and 
struggling  sell  up,  and  many  owners  who 
turned  down  opening  offers  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  make  concessions  to  fit  the  closing 
situation,  and  more  particularly  where  shippers 
were  concerned.  In  fact,  there  were  frequent 
growls  enumerating  from  export  men  regard- 
ing losses  at  Birkenhead  and  other  cross- 
Channel  centres  last  week  with  cattle, _ and 
their  attitude  this  morning  was  accordingly 
more  difficult  to  fit  on  the  narrower  resources 
of  supply  to  work  upon.  However,  values 
altogether  in  each  section  of  market  showed  a 
somewdrat  erratic  range,  and  could  not  be 
reckoned  on  with  much  general  cohesion  as 
shown  by  certain  transactions  on  one  stand 
against  another.  There  was  a good  represen- 
tative gathering  of  buyers  covering  much  the 
same  home  and  cross-Channel  interest  as  last 
week,  but  a heavy  back  disposition  in  latter, 
as  our  remarks  denote.  For  choice  stall-fed 
bullocks  and  heifers  prices  averaged  85s.  to 
86s.  and  88s.  per  cwt.,  with  an  occasional  6d. 
to  IS.  or  so  more  in  isolated  super-grade  cases. 
Good  medium  cattle,  80s.  to  82s.  6d.  and  84s. 
per  cwt.,  and  fairly  useful  lots,  76s.  to  77s.  6d., 
with  commoner  and  coarse  back  to,  say, 
72s.  6d.  in  proportion.  Fat  bulls  continue  in 
strong  demand  at  80s.  to  86s.  and  88s.  per  cwt. 
for  good  to  Ai  animals,  and  from,  say,  62s.  6d. 
to  70s.  others.  Fat  cows,  on  the  whole,  not  so 
good.  Choice  young  qualities  drew  80s.  to  82s. 
and  83s.;  fairly  useful  butchering  lots,  70s.  to 
78s.,  and  others  from  42s.  per  cwt.,  according 
to  age,  character,  and  condition.  The  sheep 
market  followed  a slow  but  dear  routine,  the 
smaller  number  penned  making  a tighter  fit  of 
things,  and  leaving  buyers  less  scope  for  hesi- 
tancy in  challenging  owners’  terms  where  the 
choicest  classes  of  mutton  were  concerned. 
Several  pens  of  prime  heavy  wethers  drew  £8 
to  £8  15s.,  £9,  and  in  a few  cases,  £9  Ss., 
while  some  ewes  figured  at  from  £7  to  £8 
and  £8  Ss.  each,  many  of  these  going  to 
Southern  men.  Shippers  mostly  in  quest  of 
hogget'  lambs,  on  Avhich  prices  averaged 
£4  los.  to  £5  los.,  and  some  extras  around 
£5  15s.  and  £6.  Prime  wether  mutton  ap- 
proximately IS.  6d.  to  IS.  7Jd.  per  lb.;  best 
ewes,  IS.  3d.  to  is.  Sid.  and  is.  6d.  per  lb. 
Allowing  that,  sheep  are  killing  and  weighing 
poorly,  but  these  terms  are  reckoned  as  car- 
case values,  and  are  subject  to  sd.  to  6d.  per 
Ib.  reduction  in  levelling  off  skin  and  offal. 
Only  5 veal  calves  offered,  and  made,  say,  I2d. 
to  isd.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  so  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  Jan.  22. — Supplies: — Cattle  3.812,  de- 
crease 80s;  sheep  6,47S,  decrease  1,080.  Well- 
finished  cattle  suitable  for  home  trade  were  in 
good  demand  at  fully  last  week’s  rates,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  prices  for  otlier  de- 
scriptions. The  trade  for  sheep  was  again 
slow,  but  prices  were  firmer,  and  a ready  clear- 
ance effected.  Quotations: — Best  bullocks  and 
heifers,  from  80s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
others,  from  72s.  to  80s.  per  cwt,  live  weight; 
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cows,  from  40s.  to  84s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
bulls,  up  to  90s.  ])er  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton, 
IS.  5(1.  to  IS.  7'jd. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  Jan.  22. — Supplies: — Cattle  3,812,  in- 
crease 805;  sheep  6,475,  decrease,  1,080.  Cattle 
met  a good  selling  trade,  and  prices  of  Ijcst 
classes  were  very  lirm.  Many  lots  of  excel- 
lent qualities  were  offered,  topped  by  Mr. 
Ixichard  Ringwood’s  Shortliorn  bullock,  at 
£82  los.,  or  95s.  per  cwt.;  Mr.  C.  H.  Alley’s 
at  £60;  Mr.  Janies  Matthews  at  £55;  ^4. 

James  Chisell’s  at  £53  los.;  Mr.  David 
Kenny’s  at  £52  los.,  etc.  Sheep  met  a slow, 
dear  trade,  and  practically  every  lot  cleared. 
Quotations: — Cattle  (best),  from  _86s.  to  90s. 
(exceptional)  95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secon- 
dary, from  77s,  to  85s.  per  cwt,  live  weight; 
cows  and  bulls,  from  bos.  to  88s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  sheep,  from  13d.  to  2id.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 
St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  Jan.  22.— Supplies : 
— Cattle  3,812,  decrease  806;  sheep  6,475,  de- 
crease 1,080.  Although  supplies  were  smaller, 
only  well-finished  lots  of  cattle  commanded  a 
firm  inquiry  at  prices  on  a par  with  last  week’s 
rates.  There  was  a very  limited  export  de- 
mand. Secondary  and  other  sorts  more  diffi- 
cult to  sell.  The  trade  for  fat  sheep  brisk  at 
previous  market’s  satisfactory  prices.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  buyers  for  lots  short  of  con- 
dition. Quotations: — Cattle,  best,  82s.  to  88s. 
per  cwt,  live  weight;  extra  quality,  90s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  75s.  to  8is.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  87s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  4d.  to  is.  8d. 
per  lb. 

Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield  House, 

Dublin. — Numbers: — Cattle  3.812,  decrease  805; 
sheep  6,475,  decrease  1,080.  Good  demancl  for 
cattle  and  sheep  at  late  extreme  rates.  Prices: 
— Beef  (best),  from  82s.  to  89s.  per  c:wt.; 
others,  55s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Mutton,  Is.  2d.  to  IS.  qd.  per  lb. 

BELFAST,  Jan.  20.— The  number  of  cattle,  etc  , 
offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  605 
cattle  and  706  sheep ; total,  1,309.  The  following-  are 
the  iirices  per  head  : — Bullocks — First  cla.ss.  £51  to 
£60;  second  class,  £43  to  £51.  Heifers— First  class, 
£50  to  £58 : second  class,  £43  to  £50.  Cows — First 
class.  £46  to  £54;  second  class,  £38  to  £46.  _ Sheep, 
£7  5s.  to  £10  5s.;  lambs,  £5  10s.  to  £6.  Prices  per 
cwt.  li-ve  weight : — Bullocks — Prime,  £4  2s.  to  _£4  4s. ; 
very  good,  £4  Os.  6d.  to  £4  2s.  Heifers  Prime,  £4 
2s.  to  £4  4s.;  very  good.  £4  Os.  6d.  to  £4  2s.  Cows 
Prime,  £3  14s.  to  £3  17s.;  very  good,  £3  12s.  to  £3 
14s.  Beef— First  class,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.;  second 

class,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.;  mutton,  Is.  3d.  to  le.  7d.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— The  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  was  held  by  Messrs.  John  Robson, 
Limited,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last.  Supplies  were  on 
par  with  the  previous  sale,  but  with  a smaller  per- 
centage of  prime  sheep.  Values  for  best  sorts  were 
well  maintained,  moving  round  about  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 
per  lb.  dead  weight,  and  there  wae  an  improved  de- 
mand for  secondary  duality  owing  to  better  ship- 
ping facilities.  This  class  was  principally  bought 
for  export.  Heavy  sheep  were  shown  rather  in  e^ 
cess  of  reduirements ; there  wae  a slight  falling  off 
in  values.  Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to  l09s. ; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  to  115s.;  White  w'edders,  to  155s.; 
White  ewes,  to  190s.;  White  hoggs,  to  150s.;  cross- 
bred hoggs,  to  140s.,  and  rams,  to  210s.  The  weekly 
sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
when  the  pens  were  again  all  occupied.  The  trade 
was  of  a brighter  order  than  the  previous  week,  ana 
all  classes  were  easier  sold,  but  with  no  perceptible 
rise  in  values,  top  duality  making  from  90s.  to  94s., 
second  and  third  grades  ranging  from  80s.  to  89s. 
The  shipping  demand  for  the  latter  was  extensive 
owing  to  better  facilities  for  export,  and  a large  num. 
ber  of  shippers  attended.  Bulls,  as  usual,  varied  con- 
siderably in  live  weight  values,  prime  animals  mak- 
ing up  to  90s.,  and  others  grading  down  to  77s. 
There  was  almost  double  the  usual  supply  of  co^s, 
and  for  these  there  was  a keen  inquiry,  the  ma3ority, 
as  customary,  being  sold  for  cross-Channel  centres  at 
prices  on  a level  with  last  market.  Stores  were  a 
brighter  trade  and  easier  sold.  Bullocks  macle  up 
to  £65;  heifers,  to  £58;  cows,  to  £59,  and  bulls,  to 
£68. 

Messrs.  John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street  Bel- 
fast had  an  average  show  of  sheep  at  their  sale  on 
Monday,  and,  as  customers  were  numerous,  a fan- 
selling  trade  at  prices  similar  to  last  week  was 
experienced,  and  a complete  clearance  was  readily 
made  Whitefaced  wethers,  160s.;  Whitefaced  ewes, 
1803.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  120s.;  Blackfaced  ewes, 
104s.;  cross  hoggs,  125s.;  White  ewes,  to  120s.,  and 
rams  to  205s.  At  their  sale  of  cattle  on  Tuesday 
there  was  an  exceptionally  large  show  of  prime 
finished  bullocks  and  heifers,  but  cows  were  barely 
so  plentiful,  and,  as  buyers  were  very  numerous,  in- 
cluding a good  many  prominent  shippers,  who  were 
purchasing  very  freely,  trade  has  to  be  quoted  the 
best  this  season  for  this  class,  and  a very  fast  selling 
trade  was  also  experienced  for  well-finished  bullocks 


and  bulls,  and  an  cnljrc  clearance  ol  all  ,-,orts  was 
made.  linllocks,  £60;  heifers,  £68;  cows,  to  £66; 
and  bulls,  to  £76. 

Wm.  B.  Flit,  'J’lic  J’addooks,  Limerick,  Jan.  21. 
Entries  in.  excess  <if  seasonable  average;  416  bead  of 
cattle  on  sale.  A strong  attendance  of  good  buyers 
willing  to  invest;  trade  iiarUcnlarly  firm  and  acUve; 
energy  and  stal)ility  marked  I lie  day’s  proceedings. 
J’romising  young  cattle  inquired  for  and  sold  well, 
'rbree-year-old  bullocks,  £35  12s.  6il.  .£.37  16s.;  fat 
bcifers,  £34  16».— £35;  two-ycar-old  bullocks,  £27- 
£31  16s.;  second  run,  .£23- -£26  15s.;  heifers,  £23-  £26 
15s.;  yearling  bullocks,  £17--£23  3 6s.;  bcifere,  £16 
£21;  calves,  £13  10s.;  second  i-nn,  £7 — £8.  In  shee.p 
section  266  head  on  sale,  mostly  fat;  useful  drafts 
in  demand;  best,  £7--£8  4s.;  second  run,  £6  9s. 

£6  17s.;  stores,  £5— £6 ; lambs,  £4  lie.  Good  all 
round  trade  and  clearance, 

DUBLIN  WOOL  SALES. 

On  Wednesday  Messrs.  Oanly  and  ,Sons  offered  an 
extensive  catalogue,  comprising  over  400  lots,  or 
about  500,000  lbs.  in  all,  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  Irish-grown  wools.  The  attendance  of  buyers  wag 
small.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  present 
exercised  great  caution,  and  a very  different  tone 
jirevailed  as  compared  with  the  November  sale.  A 
fair  proportion  of  liner  wools  was  sold  at  7J  per  cent, 
to  10  per  cent,  under  last  sale  prices,  but  for  deep 
wools  there  was  no  competiion,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
quote  prices.  Messrs.  Ganly’s  next  sale  is  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  24th  March. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  20.— Market  continues  to  be  very 
thinly  attended,  and  apparently  unattractive  to  the 
trade,  most  business  doing  being  in  outside  sales. 
Since  our  last  report  values  seem  to  have  received 
little  or  no  test,  and  remain  on  much  the  same  basis 
as  previously,  in  the  retail  business  practicable. 

BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  21.— Fresh  cured  meats  advanced 
Is.  cwt.  this  week.  Demand  brisk.  No  change  in 
American  cured  meats.  Supply  equal  to  inquiry. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  20.— Chickens  of  useful  sizes  and 
good  quality  are  now  coming  in  freely,  under  pres- 
sure of  which  values  show  a pronounced  drop  of  6s. 
to  12s.  per  doz.  over  the  week.  Prices,  all  the  same, 
still  remain  on  a fairly  remunerative  basis  to  raisers, 
viz.,  7s.  to  8s.  each  for  coop-fed  lots,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 
for  best  ordinary,  and  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  good  medium. 
Hens  also  more  numerous  and  easier,  but  big,  fat, 
tender  class  in  good  request  at  8s.  to  9s.  each,  and 
others,  3s.  to  5s.  and  6s.  6d„  according  to  w-eight  and 
quality.  Turkeys,  fat  geese,  and  ducks  are  in  no 
way  plentiful,  but  still  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
trade.  Cock  turkeys,  20s.  to  40s.  and  50s.  each;  hen 
ditto,  156.  to  26s.  and  28s.,  extra  30s.;  fat  geese,  12s. 
to  14s.  and  15s.  each;  prime  heavy  fat  ducks,  7s.  to 
8s. ; best  mediums,  5s.  to  6s. ; others,  3s.  to  4s.  6d. 
Rabbits  continue  short  of  wants,  and  rate  higher, 
viz.,  2s  to  2s.  2d.  for  choice  fresh  trapped,  and  Is. 
8d  to  is.  lOd.  mediums;  hares  remain  dull  at  2s  6d. 
to  3s.;  wild  duck,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.;  cock  pheasants,  5s. 
6cL;  hen  ditio,  5s.;  partridge,  3s.  3d.  young,  and  Is. 
6d.  old;  widgeon.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.;  teal,  le.  to  Is.  3d.; 
grey  plover.  Is.  8d. ; green,  lOd. ; curlew  and  quests. 
Is.  3d.;  enipe,  6d.  to  lOd.  and  Is.  each;  young 
pigeons,  9d. ; old,  4d.  each. 

DERRY  FOWL,  Jan.  21.— Chickens,  12s.  to  14s.; 
hens,  10s.  to  12s.;  ducks,  12s.  to  14s.  per  pair. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  21.— Supplies  of  creams  from  cold 
storage,  and  occasional  small  oddments  of  fresh 
makes,  continue  sufficient  to  cover  requirements  of 
local  trade,  even  though  there  is  a dispoeition  in  cer- 
tain quarters  to  hold  back  stocks  to  some  extent, 
pending  possible  developments  arising  out  of  _ the 
English  de-control  on  the  2nd  prox.  However,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  prices  at  this  side  are  about 
at  their  maximum,  viz.,  2s.  lid.  A feature  of  the 
market  is  that  secondary  butter,  bc)th  farmers  and 
factories,  are  very  plentiful  and  difficult  to  move; 
in  fact,  there  is  very  little  sale  for  secondary  de- 
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script  ions  of  butter  of  any  sort,  and  some  factories 
can  be  bought  in  our  centre  at  tlie  present  time 
as  low  as  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,  if  not  less.  Choice  A1  grade 
still  ranks  firm,  par.  with  creams  at  2s  lid.  per  lb. 
Farmers’  butter  runs  from  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  7d.  and  2s. 
7Jd.  to  2s.  8d.  for  superfine  (luality.  In  tlie  egg  sec- 
Uon  supplies  show  gradual,  but  rather  disappointing, 
increase,  and  whereas  prices  have  eased  down  to 
about  48s.  and  48s.  6d.  in  the  country,  the  inflated 
rail  freights  eat  up  the  margin  at  this  end  between 
that  and  the  control  level  of  50s.  and  50s.  9d.  for 
selected  uualities.  The  off-take  for  shipment,  too,  is 
very  keen,  and  much  larger  supplies  than  are  avail- 
able could  be  dealt  with  in  this  direction,  if  obtain- 
able. around  50s.  spot  here.  Duck  eggs  are  .featuring 
very  lightly  for  this  time  of  year;  in  fact,  the  quan- 
tity of  eggs  altogether  in  sight  is  comparatively  low 
for  the  season,  considering  the  recent  mild  weather. 

CORK  BtrT'TEK,  Jan.  20. — Firsts,  302s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 302s.  per  cwt. 

FARM  PROOUCE. 

BELFAST,  ,Jan.  20. — Ollicial  prices  (wholesale) — 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.;  lump,  retail.  2s. 
lOd.  to  3s.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  per 
lb.;  eggs,  hen,  42s.  to  50s.;  duck,  43s.  to  52s.  per  120; 
do.,  hen,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.;  duck,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per 
doz. ; btittermilk,  10s.  to  12s.  per  rundlet;  table 
celery,  22s.  to  24s.;  potherb  celerj',  16s.  to  20s.;  pars- 
ley, 10s.  to  12s.;  leek.'),  8s.  to  12s.;  turnips,  10s.  to 
16s,;  carrots,  6s.  to  12s.;  parsnips,  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 
bundles;  cauliflowers,  3s.  to  5s.  per  doz.;  savoys,  16s, 
to  36s.;  cabbage,  24s.  to  42s.;  curleys,  7s.  to  14s.  per 
120;  apples,  15s.  to  26s.  per  l)arrel;  turnips,  swedes. 
Is.  8d,  to  2s.;  potatoes,  Up  to-Dates,  8s.  to  8s.  4d.; 
British  Queens,  8s.  to  8s.  6d.;  Skerries,  10s.  to  10s. 
6d.;  Windsor  Castles,  8s.  to  8s.  6d.;  oats,  new,  16s.  to 
17s.  6d.;  hay,  upland,  new,  8e.  to  12s.  6d. ; meadow, 
7s.  to  9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to 
6s.  6d  per  cwt. 

DERRY  (Waterside  General  Market),  Jan.  21. — 
Oats,  new,  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to 
240s.;  straw,  100s.  to  105s.;  turnips,  30s.  to  32s.  6d, 
per  ton  ; potatoes.  21s.  to  24s.  per  sack. 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  Jan.  21.— Quantities  in 
market — 489  bags  of  oats  (new),  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per 
stone;  hay.  200s.  to  230s.;  straw,  100s.  to  120s.;  tur- 
nips, 30s.  to  35s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  22s.  to  24s.  per 
sack ; turf,  40s.  per  ton ; l)ogwood,  28s.  to  32s.  6d.  per 
load. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  Jan.  21.*— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  218  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163s.  9Jd.  per  cwt. ; good  de- 
mand. 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  Butter  Market).— 
Quantities  in  market— 60  pigs,  163s.  9d.;  coarse  and 
inferior,  150s.  to  160s.  per  cwt.;  demand  brisk. 

VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  20. — Auctions  seasonably  supplied 
with  garden  produce.  Demand  good;  ready  clearance 
at  firm  prices.  Cauliflowers  made  record  values  to- 
day. York  cabbage,  load,  30s.,  70s  ; savoy,  do.,  30s., 
69s.;  cauliflowers,  doz.,  6s.,  8s.  6d.;  swedes,  cwt..  2s. 

ld. ,  2s.  4d.;  celery,  bunch.  Is.  6d.,  5s.;  sprouts,  float, 
2s.  6d.,  4s.;  beet,  bunch,  4d  , 7d.;  carrots,  doz..  Is.  6d., 

le.  9d.;  parsnips,  cwt.,  Vd.,  8s.  6d. ; thyme,  bunch, 
6d.,  9d. ; parsley,  float.  Is.,  Is.  6d. ; white  turnii^e, 
bunch,  8d.,  Is.;  leeks,  bunch,  3d.,  4d.;  apples,  box, 
2s  , 4s.;  do.,  brl.,  20s.,  30s.;  keg,  12s.,  13s.;  rhubarb, 
doz.,  4s.  2d. 

FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Jan,  20.— Business  very  dull  for  fruit. 
Supply  good.  Prices,  in  spite  of  poor  inquiry,  tend- 
ing dearer,  oranges,  large  420’s,  making  55s.;  714's, 
60s. ; half-cases,  300’s  and  360’s,  35s.  For  other  fruit 
late  rates  demanded.  Vegetables  more  plentiful; 
inquiry  improved.  Sprouts,  float,  4s.;  leeks,  bunch. 
Is.;  carrots,  doz..  Is.  6d. ; parsley,  tray.  Is.;  arti- 
chokes, do.,  2s.  6d. ; celery,  bunch,  5s.,  6s.  3d. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  20.— The  extra  rail  freight  charges 
on  country  potatoes  appears  to  be  levelled  by  easier 
quotations  of  North  of  Ireland  and  other  provinciail 
dealers.  The  trade  at  this  end,  however,  remains 
very  slack  in  face  of  a very  small  consumptive  in- 
quiry. Town  prices  remain  around  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  for  sound  table  potatoes,  but  strictly  prime 
qualities  are  difficult  to  get  in  quantity. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Jan,  20. — There  was  a heavy  market  of 
hay  and  straw  brought  in  this  morning,  w’hicli 
greatly  neutralised  the  tone  of  trade  and  cohesion  in 
values.  In  fact,  with  some  rare  fancy  exceptions  at 
opening  of  market,  rates  must  be  recorded  on  a 
cheaper  basis  all  round.  Generally  strong  hay  was 
6d.  per  cwt.  lower,  and  middling  old  meadow  de- 
scriptions 6d.  to  Is.  worse  to  cash.  Straw  likewise 
in  l)ulk  of  sales,  6d.  to  9d.  and  Is.  lower,  especially 
towards  the  close  in  the  struggle  to  sell  out.  Choice 
strong  country  hay,  13s.  to  13s.  6d. ; ditto  County 
Dublin,  13s,  6d.  to  14s.;  medium  classes  strong  hay, 
12s.  3d.  to  13s. ; best  old  meadow  hay,  10s.  9d.  to  12s. 
3d.,  and  some  specially  nice  County  Dublin,  12s.  6d. 
to  13s.  and  13s.  3d.;  but  really  good  old  meadow 
classes  were  comparatively  scarce,  the  bulk  of  offer- 
ings being  of  secondary  or  fifth  rate  description. 
Fair  sorts,  9s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d.;  other  descriptions,  6s. 
to  7s.  6d.  and  9s.,  per  cwt.  Prime  feed  oaten  straw 
average  6s.  to  6s.  3d.,  but  at  commencement  some 
extra  nice  loads  were  negotiated  around  6s.  6d.,  and 
a few  isolated  transactions  even  more.  Subsequently 
terms  figured  around  5s.  to  5s.  9d.,  and  at  close  4s.  to 
4s.  9d.  Wheaten  straw,  3s.  to  4s.  per  cwt. 


POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Jan.  21.— Trade  for  all  kinds 
of  fowls  is  very  slow  owing  to  large  quantities  on 
the  market.  Hares  are  difficult  to  sell.  Ducks 
geese,  and  turkeys  are  shorter  and  in  demand  at 
control  price  for  best  quality.  Tame  rabbits  had  a 
sharp  rise  last  week,  but  have  now  fallen  to  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.  Wild  rabbits  are  wanted  at  8Jd.  per 
lb.  Eggs  are  scarce  and  making  control  price  50s 
per  120.— (Game  and  Son.) 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

By  a.  T.  Matthews, 


CRAIN. 

The  markets  for  English  wheat  showed  little 
cliange,  for  36  averaged  72s.  6d.  per  480  lb.,  or  a 
penny  per  quarter  decline  on  the  week.  Prices 
ranged  from  71s,  7d.  at  Hereford  up  to  73s.  lid.  at 
Bristol.  Barley  in  36  markets  averaged  105s.  3d. 
per  400  lb.,  an  advance  of  Is.  2d.  per  quarter.  Prices 
ranged  from  78s.  4d.  at  Canterbury  up  to  120s.  4d. 
at  Leeds.  Oats  in  31  markets  averaged  57s.  Id.  per 
312  lb.,  a decline  of  5d.  per  ciuarter  on  the  week. 
Prices  ranged  from  48s.  4d.  at  Northampton  up  to 
63s.  lOd.  at  Canterbury. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  on  the  markets  oflBcially 
quoted  was  10,052  against  9,518  in  the  previous  week 
and  a three  years’  average  of  8,562.  London  was 
supplied  with  1,000  more  cattle  than  in  the  previous 
week.  Although  there  v/ere  a few  well-finished 
beasts  here  and  there,  the  general  conditions  of  the 
caUle  on  offer  showed  no  improvement.  Prices  were 
raised  on  the  12th  instant  Is.  per  live  cwt,  all  round. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Sheep  were  more  sparingly  offered  than  the  week 
before,  there  being  only  26,269  against  33,353  and  a 
three  y^rs  ’average  of  38,011  in  the  corresponding 
week.  Prices  of  all  classes  of  sheep  were  raised  to 
16d.  per  lb.  The  skins  are  worth  3d.  per  lb.  of  the 
carcase  weight. 

VEAL  CALVES  AND  PICS. 

The  total  number  of  calves  was  2,096,  or  about 
200  above  the  average.  They  averaged  18d.  and 
16R1.  per  lb.  Pigs  were  in  rather  better  supply. 

DEAD  MEAT. 

At  Smithfield  market  arrivals  of  home-killed  beef 
are  small,  and  much  of  it  of  very  indifferent  quality. 
Ihe  imported,  which  formed  about  three-fourths  of 
the  total  supplies,  was  also  considerably  below  the 
usual  standard.  Veal  was  again  scarce  and  in  keen 
request.  There  was  a very  moderate  supply  of  home- 
killed  mutton,  but  good  quantities  of  frozen  mutton 
and  lamb  on  offer.  Fresh  pork  was  nominal,  and 
only  a limited  number  of  frozen  pigs  on  offer. 

STORE  STOCK. 

There  is  rather  more  inquiry  for  store  cattle,  and 
good  dairy  cows  are  selling  better,  especially  in  the 
northern  markets.  There  was  a further  advance  in 
pigs. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

D table  gives  the  average  price  of 

British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  17th  Jan,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment  _of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 


Wheat 

1920. 
s d. 
72  7 

1919. 
s.  d. 
72  7 

1918. 
s.  d. 
71  .3 

3917. 
s.  d. 

7.=5  ft 

Barley 

...  110 

6 

62 

3 

58 

1 

64 

9 

Oats 

...  57 

6 

50 

0 

47 

9 

47 

4 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Jan.  20.— There  was  again  a very 
active  demand  for  pigs;  supplies  keeping  short,  par- 
ticularly of  Irish.  Values  remain  unaltered  at  23s 
per  score  live  weight,  and  30s.  6d.  per  score  dead 
weight. 

NEWCASTLE,  Jan.  20. — More  cattle  on  offer  than 
last  week,  but  finished  sorts  were  scarce.  Smaller 
supply  of  sheep,  and  first  quality  animals  poorly 
represented.  Numbers  in  the  market— Cattle,  298  • 
sheep,  1,834;  calves,  8. 

20. — Supplies  of  cattle  consisted  of 
366  from  Birkenhead,  which  were  mostly  of  second 
and  third  grade;  178  of  very  good  quality  from  the 
North  Country,  and  369  of  only  moderate  quality 
from  Wales.  About  1,420  sheep  were  on  offer;  North 
Country  animals  numbered  731,  and  were  of  good 
average  quality,  but  the  remainder  W'ere  Welsh,  and 
only  iialf-nieated.  At  Manchester  1,230  pig's  were 
shown,  1,214  being  Irish;  quality  was  extremely 
good,  and  demand  brisk 

DERBY  Jan.  20.— Smaller  supply  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  all  local  fed ; 20  beasts  were  rejected,  but 
otherwise  quality  was  about  up  to  the  average. 
Sheep  were  also  shown  in  smaller  numbers,  but 
quality  was  good;  skins  average  19s.  each.  Calves 
were  again  a very  dear  trade  at  22d.  per  lb  Numbers 
in  the  market— Cattle,  180;  sheep,  131;  calves  57- 
pigs,  1. 


FARM  PROOUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  14th  January,  1923  — 


Produce 

Bristol, 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 1 

Potatoes,  perton 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Arran  Chief ... 

220/0—250/0 

— 

o 

o 

250  0-2600 





British  Queen 

- — 

— 

— 

— . 



Edward  VII. 

260/0—290/0  260  0 

- 270/0 

240/0  - 280/0 





Up-to-Date  ... 

230/0— 260'0 

220  0 

- 230'0 

2030-2200 





Irish 

225/0-255  0 

220/0 

-230/0 

— 

— 

Hay,  per  ton— 

Clover,  new  ... 
Meadow,  new 



— 

_ 

285/0  - 310'0 

— — 

- 

— 

280/0-305/0 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

■Wheat 



— 

160/0 

- 105/3 



Oat 

— « ^ 

180/0 

- 190  0 

— 

- 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— January  22nd,  1920. 


Beasts  Descriptions. 

Average 
live  Weight 

Average 
price 
per  bead. 

Average 
price 
per  cwt. 

*3 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

prime 

. 11 

1 

18 

51 

7 

6 

4 

10 

0 

*3 

do. 

. 10 

2 

18 

46 

18 

8 

4 

8 

0 

*4 

do. 

. 10 

1 

14 

45 

2 

7 

4 

7 

0 

*4 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

38 

14 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

do. 

. 10 

1 

16 

44 

10 

0 

4 

5 

6 

3 

do. 

. 9 

1 

18 

40 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

*7 

prime 

. 11 

0 

14 

47 

5 

7 

4 

5 

0 

4 

very  good  .. 

. 9 

0 

14 

38 

10 

0 

4 

4 

3 

4 

do. 

. 11 

0 

21 

47 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

*8 

do. 

. 10 

1 

14 

43 

11 

6 

4 

4 

0 

3 

do. 

. 10 

1 

0 

42 

10 

0 

4 

3 

0 

*7 

do. 

. 10 

0 

12 

41 

18 

0 

4 

3 

0 

5 

good 

. 8 

3 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

*6 

do. 

8 

3 

18 

36 

11 

2 

4 

2 

0 

6 

do. 

. 8 

2 

11 

35 

0 

0 

4 

1 

6 

*5 

fair 

9 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

do. 

iieifers 

8 

1 

0 

32 

0 

0 

3 

17 

6 

5 

prime 

. 9 

0 

11 

41 

10 

0 

4 

11 

3 

*1 

do. 

9 

0 

14 

41 

1 

3 

4 

10 

0 

1 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4 

8 

6 

5 

do. 

8 

3 

11 

39 

0 

0 

4 

8 

5 

*1 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

48 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

8 

do. 

9 

2 

17 

42 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

*2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

39 

3 

0 

4 

7 

0 

1 

do. 

9 

3 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4 

6 

3 

5 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

47 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

very  good  ... 

8 

0 

0 

35 

15 

0 

4 

4 

0 

*1 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

13 

do. 

6 

3 

22 

29 

0 

0 

4 

3 

6 

3 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

38 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3 

*2 

good 

9 

0 

0 

36 

18 

0 

4 

2 

0 

4 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

32 

10 

0 

4 

1 

3 

8 

do. 

8 

1 

14 

34 

0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

9 

fair 

6 

3 

22 

28 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

1 

do. 

Cows 

7 

2 

0 

28 

10 

0 

3 

16 

0 

1 

prime 

9 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

do. 

11 

3 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 

1 

9 

1 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

do. 

10 

1 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

very  good  ... 

10 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

1 

good 

Wethers 

8 

1 

0 

32 

0 

0 

3 

17 

6 

5 

prime 

1 

1 

0 

6 

15 

0 

5 

8 

0 

25 

very  good  ... 

1 

1 

8 

7 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

18 

do. 

1 

1 

0 

6 

10 

0 

5 

4 

0 

15 

good 

Ewes 

1 

2 

10 

8 

5 

0 

4 

19 

0 

7 

prime 

1 

2 

0 

6 

15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

18 

very  good  ... 

1 

1 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

8 

0 

99 

good 

Hoggets 

0 

3 

8 

3 

2 

6 

3 

16 

3 

15  prime  ...  0 3 26  5 0 0 5 1 9 

12  do.  ...  0 3 12  4 7 0 5 1 9 

10  do.  ...  0 3 14  4 7 0 4 19  6 

13  very  good  ...  1 0 15  5 10  0 4 18  O 

10  do.  ...  1 0 3 5 0 0 4 17  6 

14  good  ...  1 1 0 5 16  0 4 12  9 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat  cattle,  3,812;  fat  sheep, 

6,475. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

BELFAST — January  20th,  1920. 


Mo  of  Average  Average 

■leasts  DssorlDtiOB.  Averaee  price  p ice 

live  weight.  per  head.  per  cwt. 


Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

2 

prime 

..  13 

3 

14 

65 

0 

0 

4 

13 

9 

2 

do. 

..  12 

2 

0 

57 

10 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

do. 

..  12 

1 

0 

55 

5 

0 

4 

10 

3 

2 

do. 

..  11 

0 

0 

49 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

very  good  . 

..  11 

3 

0 

52 

0 

0 

4 

8 

6 

2 

do. 

11 

0 

14 

49 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

3 

14 

47 

5 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 

0 

45 

10 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

do. 

. 10 

1 

0 

44 

0 

0 

4 

5 

9 

2 

do. 

,.  9 

2 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

good 

11 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

3 

9 

2 

do. 

. 10 

3 

0 

41 

15 

0 

4 

6 

2 

do. 

. 10 

3 

0 

44 

10 

0 

4 

2 

9 

2 

do. 

. 9 

3 

0 

39 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

do. 

. 9 

2 

0 

38 

5 

0 

0 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

14 

36 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Heifers 

2 

prime 

. 12 

0 

0 

55 

15 

0 

4 

12 

3 

2 

do. 

. 11 

1 

0 

50 

15 

0 

4 

10 

3 

2 

do. 

. 10 

2 

0 

47 

0 

0 

4 

9 

6 

2 

good 

. 11 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

do. 

. 10 

3 

0 

47 

0 

0 

4 

7 

6 

2 

do. 

. 10 

1 

14 

45 

5 

0 

4 

7 

3 

2 

do. 

. 10 

0 

14 

43 

10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

40 

5 

0 

4 

4 

9 

2 

do. 

. 9 

1 

0 

39 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

good 

. 9 

2 

0 

39 

15 

0 

4 

3 

9 

2 

do 

9 

1 

0 

38 

5 

0 

4 

2 

9 

2 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

0 

35 

5 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

0 

33 

15 

0 

3 

19 

6 

Cows 

1 

prime 

. 13 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

do. 

. 11 

2 

0 

44 

0 

0 

5 

16 

6 

1 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

41 

10 

0 

3 

15 

6 
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1.  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Qt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  year, 
10/-;  six  months,  6/-;  three  months,  2/9.  Payable 
in  advance. 

5.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  rune  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).— 18  words  or 
less.  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  2 words, 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  Discount  allowed  on 
a series  of  insertions,  and  all  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid. 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  abwe 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue 

8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
GAZETTE’’  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


The  annual  congress  of  the  Irish  Farmers’ 
Union  lias  been  fixed  for  3rd  and  4th  March. 

The  N.F.U.  of  England  demand  the  re- 
moval of  all  control  on  agricultural  products 
and  the  scrapping  of  the  Summer  Time  .Act. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  decontrol  of  Irish 
butter  has  not  yet  been  decided  on.  Irish  in- 
terests are  being  consulted,  and  a definite  de- 
cision will  be  come  to  later. 

A scheme  for  advertising  British  breeds  of 
live  stock  abroad  by  means  of  the  cinemato- 
graph is  submitted  by  an  English  contem- 
porary, who  suggests  that  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  should  call  a conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  breed  societies  to 
deal  with  the  matter. 

Dr..  E.  J.  Russell,  the  eminent  scientist,  is 
not  a very  strong  believer  in  electrifying  seeds 
to  get  big  crops.  At  least  he  says: — “The 
failure  of  electrified  seed  to  give  any  increase 
in  yield  under  the  carefully  controlled  condi- 
tions of  an  experimental  station  trial  shows 
that  the  process  lacks  certainty.  It  cannot  be 
compared  in  effectiveness  with  manuring, 
which  succeeds  nearly  every  time  if  properly 
done.” 

Exciting  scenes  were  witnessed  at  the  flax 
market  held  at  Ballynahinch  recently.  A 
grower  being  dissatisfied  v.dth  the  grading  of 
his  flax,  refused  to  sell,  and  attempted  to  take 
the  flax  home  again.  The  police  were  called 
upon  to  prevent  the  flax  being  carted  away, 
but  in  face  of  a hostile  crowd  of  about  five 
hundred,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  two  carts  containing  the  flax  being 
yoked  up  and  driven  away.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  grading  is  most  unpopular  in  Ulster. 

The  Irish  Linen  Society,  Belfast,  informs  us 
that,  frorn  inquiries  made  in  the  most  reliable 
quarters,  it  is  clear  that  too  much  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  statements  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Press  and  else- 
where as  to  the  probability  of  considerable 
quantities  of  flax  being  exported  from  Russia, 
and  so  gloomy,  indeed,  are  the  prospects  in  this 
respect  it  is  quite  possible  that  a further  cur- 
tailment of  production  will  haye  to  be  introduced 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possible  entire  closing 
down  of  work  before  further  supplies  can  be 
received. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

IT  was  a wild  week  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
Tuesday’s  storm  did  a lot  of  damage  both 
in  town  and  country.  Slates  carried  off, 
trees  blown  down,  and  sheds  unroofed,  these 
were  the  effects  of  this  week’s  gale.  Winter, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  the  time  for  winds  to 
blow,  though  as  a rule  the  heaviest  gales  occur 
in  November,  or  alternatively  in  February. 
The  big  storm  of  190.3  was  of  a February  night, 
and  the  gale  which  caused  such  havoc  round 
the  coast  and  inland  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  set  in  during  the  course  of  a dull  November 
afternoon.  The  fields  after  the  downpour  of 
Friday  and  Tuesday  must  be  in  a very  soaked 
state,  and  there  is  much  flooding  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  especially  in  the  low'-lying  stretches 
of  the  Midlands.  The  temperature  has  not 
fallen  much,  how'ever,  and  the  absence  of  ex- 
treme cold  is  a source  of  satisfaction,  especi- 
ally at  a time  wFen  fuel  is  so  scarce  and  dear. 

“Jf  ■X’ 

The  Americans  are  great  for  calculating 
weights  in  so  many  lbs.  They  talk  of  a man 
turning  the  scale  at  1.54  lbs,  and  all  their  re- 
ferences to  the  weights  of  steers  or  hogs  are 
in  the  terms  of  so  many  hundreds  of  lbs.  The 
fashion  set  is  creeping  in  here,  and  we  do  not 
think  the  innovation  is  helpful.  We  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  thinking  and  speaking  of 
both  cattle  and  pigs  as  scaling  so  many  cwts. 
and  a fraction  that  1,000  lbs.  is  meaningless 
unless  a mental  calculation  is  made,  whereas 
9 or  cw'ts.  is  intelligible  at  once.  No  doubt 
many  of  tire  feeding  tables  prepared  by  physi- 
ologists and  experimenters  show  the  required 
ration  for  animals  weighing  so  many  lbs.  of 
carcase,  but  there  is  an  excuse  for  this.  The 
custom  of  the  market  pen  and  the  fair  green 
is  another  thing,  and  it  is  likely  both  buyers 
and  sellers  in  this  country  will  be  long  before 
they  give  up  the  custom  of  estimating  the 
weight  of  either  beasts  or  pigs  in  cwts.  and 
quarters. 

* # * 

To  control  or  de-control — that  is  the  question. 
The  matter  is  raising  much  heart-burning, 
and  rumour,  as  usual,  is  busy.  The  outspoken 
language  of  Lord  Lee,  President  of  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Agriculture,  at  a meeting-  last 
week  gives  colour  to  the  view  that  some  steps 
to'ivards  de-control  may  be  looked  for  shortly. 
Lord  Lee  is  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  control 
is  to  check  enterprise  among  farmers,  and  that 
the  sooner  the  system  of  permits,  licences  and 
limited  markets  are  abolished  the  better  for 
everyone  all  round.  But  if  his  is  one  voice 
cryjng  forward,  there  are  others  as  forcibly 
crying  back.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  that 
no  one  can  plainly  foresee  what  the  effects  of 
de-control  may  be,  either  on  prices  or  supplies. 
Caution  obviously  is  a necessity,  for,  to  de- 
control is  like  taking-  the  clutch  off  a spring', 
which  may  do  harm  if  released  over-suddenly. 
The  trader,  the  producer,  the  consumer,  all 
three  have  their  rights  to  be  considered,  and, 
how'ever  things  may  go,  it  seems  impossible 
to  avoid  undue  pressure  or  disadvantage  being 
imposed  somewdiere.  There  is  sound  sense  in 
the  demand  that  if  de-control  is  to  take  place, 
due  notice  of  the  step  should  be  given  as  long 
as  possible  beforehand,  so  that  all  concerned 
can  prepare  for  it  and  adjust  affairs  accord- 
ingly. As  regards  the  question  whether  de- 
control is  desirable  or  not,  in  our  view  it  w'ould 
be  desirable  if  conditions  are  now  such  as  to 
allow  of  it.  The  differences  in  exchange  and 
the  probable  shipping  facilities  are  factors  to 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  market 
for  food-stuffs  in  these  countries,  and  this  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether  the 
time  is  fully  ripe  for  a gradual  system  of  de- 
control to  be  put  in  force. 


Agricultural  Labour. 

BLUE-BOOKS  are  forbidding  things:  they 
have  too  much  of  an  official  tone  about 
them  to  appeal  to  the  farmer.  He  rarely 
buys  one,  and,  if  he  does,  he  regards  it  as  an 
extravagance.  ^ The  report  of  a commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  this  or  that  subject 
may  contain  much  solid  information  and 
proffer  excellent  suggestions;  none  the  less,  it 
finds  few  who  read  it  among  the  class  most 


closely  affected,  and  the  gi.st  of  it  i..  learned 
through  Press  notices  solely,  d'his  is  a pity, 
for  much  useful  stuff  is  buried  away  in  the 
severe  pages  of  the  many  reports  relating  to 
the  farming  industry  and  the  conditions  which 
inflttencc  it.  Such  reports  are  apt  to  be  unduly 
prolix  and  wearisome,  and  many  of  them  are 
soulless  in  expression,  though  within  recent 
years  that  on  the  conditions  of  forestry  in 
these  countries  proved  a striking  exception. 
Lately  in  a roundabout  way  we  came  across  a 
condensation  of  the  report  on  the  supply  and 
conditions  of  agricultural  labour  in  England,  a 
report  wdiich  was  published  last  year  and  pre- 
pared as  a guide  to,  and  a basis  of,  informa- 
tion for  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  that 
has  since  been  brought  into  being.  This  re- 
port furnishes  an  excellent  review  of  the  in- 
fluences of  prices  on  farming  in  England  and 
the  indirect  effect  these  had  on  the  numbers 
of  agricultural  labourers  employed  and  the  rate 
of  w'ages  paid  to  them.  Conditions  of  laud 
tenure  in  England  arc  far  different  from  those 
which  now,  happily,  obtain  here,  but  the 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  system  under  which  the 
English  farmer  works  is  of  value  in  emphasis- 
ing the  independence  as  well  as  the  incentive 
to  increased  production  which  the  Irish  farmer 
enjoys.  Here  is  the  summarised  description 
given : — ■ 

“ In  English  agriculture,  three  divisions  of 
hunran  function  are  clearly  marked.  At  one 
end  of  the  scale  is  the  landowner,  who  sup- 
plies the  land  and  permanent  buildings,  keeps 
the  buildings  in  structural  repair  and  carries 
out  works  of  permanent  advantage,  such  as 
drainage,  farm  road-making  and  the  building  of 
farm  cottages.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is 
the  class  of  manual  workers  who  supply  ma- 
nual labour  in  return  for  wages.  Between  these 
two  classes  are  situated  the  farmers  who 
supply  the  movable  capital  necessary  for  pro- 
duction, and  upon  whose  energy,  skill,  science 
and  capacity  for  management  the  success  of 
the  industry  mainly  depends.  Although  the 
form  of  organisation  of  production  in  agricul- 
ture is  similar  to  that  of  most  other  industries, 
namely,  that  of  a capital-owning  employer  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  employees  without  capital 
on  the  other,  the  size  of  the  unit  of  organisa- 
tion is  very  much  smaller  in  agriculture  than 
in  other  industries.  The  great  productive  iu- 
dustries  are  so  organised  that  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  employees  are  engaged  in 
one  productive  unit.  There  are  few  English 
farms  on  which  over  lOO  employees  are  en- 
gaged and  such  farms  are,  as  a rule,  devoted 
to  some  special  branch  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, as  that  of  market  gardening.” 

This  paragraph  suggests  the  strictly  econo- 
mic view  of  farming,  which,  however,  squares 
badly  with  the  principles  of  profit-earning  or 
wage-sharing  applicable  to  industrial  concerns. 
In  Ireland  the  majority  of  farmers  are  sole 
owners  of  their  holdings,  subject  to  a yearly 
annuity  to  the  State  for  the  monies  advanced 
wherewith  to  buy  out  the  landlord’s  interest. 
The  Irish  farmer  is,  to  all  intents,  a 
peasant  proprietor,  though  in  reality  the 
term  is  only  applicable  to  the  smaller  holders 
of  twenty  acres  and  under.  The  capital  value 
of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  stock  and  equip- 
ment, is  the  sole  property  of  the  Irish  farmer, 
and  the  margin  between  his  outgoings  (the 
largest  of  which  may  be  in  some  cases  the 
wages  paid),  and  his  returns  from  crops  and 
stock  or  stock-products  sold,  represents  his 
earnings,  which  may  be  taken  as  including  in- 
terest on  the  money  sunk  in  the  concern,  plus 
a_  reward  or  salary  for  supervision.  This  is  a 
simpler  and  more  stable  system  of  holding 
than  in  England,  and  makes  it  less  difficult  to 
assess  the  return  given  by  the  land  which  re- 
mains to  be  distributed  between  employer  and 
employed. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  supply  of 
labour,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  full  force  of 
agricultural  depression  began  to  be  felt  about 
1879,  and  that  from  this  date  the  numbers  of 
labourers  employed  on  the  land  mark  a steady 
decline.  The  low  level  of  prices  reached, 
which  caused^  tillage  to  be  abandoned  for  graz- 
ing, and  the  increased  use  of  machinery,  were 
potent  factors  in  driving  labour  from  the  land. 
In  addition,  the  inherent  desire  of  the  la- 
bourers, the  lack  of  suitable  or  satisfactory 
housing  in  country  districts,  the  normal  move- 
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merit  of  agricultural  labour  to  industrial  em- 
ployment, the  attraction  of  higher  wages,  free 
Sundays,  and  more  holidays,  as  well  as  defec- 
tive rural  education,  are  also  specified  as  con- 
tributing towards  the  exodus.  Migratory 
labour,  which  the  report  declares  to  be  by  its 
nature  a form  of  casual  labour,  was,  prior  to 
the  war,  largely  supplied  in  England  by 
workers  from  this  country,  but  the  numbers 
of  these  have  now  greatly  declined,  it  is  stated, 
owing  to  the  increased  use  of  harvesting  ma- 
chinery. 

Farmers  will  regard  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency set  up  for  an  agricultural  labourer  as 
something  which  might  be  looked  for,  but 
rarely  met  with.  The  elements  of  a condition 
leading  to  efficiency  in  the  work  of  a farm  la- 
bourer are,  according  to  the  report,  to  be 
assessed  in  this  order:— (i)  muscular  fitness, 
(2)  mental  alertness,  (3)  manual  dexterity,  (4) 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  materials 
with  which  he  must  work,  ^.g.,  animals  and 
implements,  and  (5)  willingness  to  work.  We 
have  a suspicion  that  the  comment  of  many 
fanners  on  this  would  be  that,  if  the  last  of 
these  conditions  could  be  relied  on,  they  would 
take  chance  of  all  the  others  being  added  unto 
it.  The  paragraph  in  the  report  which  deals 
with  this  essential  in  an  efficient  labourer,  viz., 
willingness  to  work,  is  rather  metaphysical, 
though  it  unbares  some  of  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing dissatisfaction  on  the  employer’s  side. 
“ The  spirit  in  which  work  is  regarded,”  it  re- 
marks, “ is  obviously  an  important  factor  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  worker.  The  attitude  of 
being  willing  to  work  is  dependent  upon 
several  conditions.  Besides  the  worker’s  phy- 
.sical  and  mental  state,  these  include  his  moral 
attitude  or  training,  his  economic  relations 
with  his  employer  in  respect  of  remuneration 
for  work,  and  the  employer’s  ability  so  to  or- 
ganise the  work  and  to  treat  the  worker,  that 
he  is  encouraged  to  give  of  his  best.”  This  is 
rather  of  the  high-brow  type,  though  it  has 
to  be  admitted  there  is  more  in  getting  the 
most  and  the  best  work  out  of  a farm  labourer 
than  through  high  wages  and  generous  allow- 
ances, or,  at  the  other  end,  through  skimped 
pay  and  inconsiderate  treatment. 

Space  precludes  us  from  noticing  more  than 
two  other  points  in  the  report,  and  they  are 
odd  ones,  too.  One  has  to  do  with  tied  houses 
and  the  other  with  man  units.  These  terms 
are  something  to  start  a guessing  competition 
with.  Tied  houses  may  be  less  familiar  places 
than  they  are  in  this  country  if  temperance 
reforms  prevail;  it  is  much  of  a stretch,  how- 
ever, to  apply  the  term  “ tied  house  ” to  a cot- 
tage held  directly  from  the  farmer-owner. 
Then,  man  unit  is  an  equallj'-  inscrutable  term 
until  it  is  explained  as  meaning  the  standard 
basis  for  estimating  the  capacity  of  workers  in 
the  management  of  land  and  stock.  Though 
the  day  of  land  girl  and  the  new  woman  has 
fully  come,  she  may  yet  find  a grievance  to 
redress  when  she  reads  that  in  the  process  of 
weighting  the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 
each  woman  is  taken  as  four-fifths  of  a man, 
and  each  girl  under  twenty  as  one-half  of  a 
man!  Truly,  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  a 
thing  far  removed  from  hoeing  turnips  or  feed- 
ing cattle;  yet  the  times  in  which  we  live  give 
us  many  jolts,  and  the  process  of  returning 
things  to  the  normal — if  that  ever  is  possible — 
slow. 
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CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent). 

There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the 
weather  during  the  past  week,  mild 
showery  days  prevailing.  Reports  of  , 
crops  all  over  the  country  agree  that  wheat, ! 
generally,  looks  well,  but  the  acreage  planted 
is  small.  There  is  much  talk  of  the  shortage 
of  keep,  and  the  mildness  of  the  weather  is 
much  appreciated,  as  it  enables  the  pastures  to 
be  used,  thus  saving  the  stackyards.  In  Glos- 
tershire  they  are  even  turning  the  cows  out 
at  night,  and  it  is  said  that  so  little  hay  is 
being  used  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  con-  j 
sumption,  it  will  last  out.  But  we  know  from  | 
experience  that  a mild  January  does  not  always  ! 
mean  an  early  spring.  i 

It  is  said  the  farmers  are  likely  to  offer  a ! 
strong  opposition  to  the  putting  back  of  the  : 
clock  again.  There  is  much  to  be  said  against  ( 
it  from  their  point  of  view,  however  much  the  ' 
towns  may  like  the  artificial  time. 

The  Middle  Class  Union. — At  first  sight  the 
Middle  Class  Union  is  a simple  enough  affair 
and  quite  capable  of  being  carried  out  success- 
fully. But  when  closely  examined  and  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment  it  bristles  with  difficul- 
ties, which  go  far  to  render  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  in  a general  sense.  What  is  the 
‘‘Middle  Class”?  It  has  no  existence  as  a 
homogeneous  body,  whose  interests  are  identi- 
cal. There  are  as  many  “ classes  ” as  there 
are  trades  and  professions,  particularly  in  the 
towns,  each  looking  on  itself  as  superior  to 
others  whom  they  regard  as  less  well  off,  less 
educated,  or  less  “well  bred.”  But  though  the 
task  of  uniting  people,  who  are  at  present 
jealous  of  each  other,  may  appear  an  impos- 
sible one,  something  may  be  done  as  a start, 
and  in  all  likelihood,  those  who  come  forward 
now  as  the  founders  are  those  who  see  the  • 
great  necessity  of  a body  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests  of  that  great  mass  of  people  who  at  ( 
present  are  at  the  mercy  of  strikers  and  others  : 
who  victimise  them.  Let  agriculture  do  its  • 
part  to  help  these  pioneers.  A country  con- , 
tingent  would  greatly  strengthen  them,  and,  , 
in  time,  the  Union  may  become  numerous  and  ( 
powerful  for  self-defence,  especially  when  it  is  ■ 
seen  that  they  have  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity at  heart.  : 

Village  Life. — The  Village  Clubs  Associa-  . 
tion  and  the  National  Fanners’  Union  have  . 
issued  the  following  joint  letter  to  the  bran- 
ches of  the  latter  Association,  which,  between! 
them,  own  a membership  of  nearly  eighty  | 
thousand: — “This  war  has  brought  to  the  vil- 1 
lages  responsibilities  and  possibilities.  The  | 
agricultural  labourer  has  had  a new  life  opened  i 
up  to  him  by  the  addition  to  his  wages  and  the  ) 
reduction  of  his  working  hours.  The  return 
of  the  ex-soldier  men  brings  out  new  ideas  and 
new  ideals.  Their  return  in  many  villages  is 
creating  a spirit  of  discontent  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  facilities  for  recreation  and  self- 
improvement.  In  comparison,  the  life  of  the 
towns  and  cities  is  attracting  this  dissatisfied  » 
rural  labour.  It  is  urgently  necessary,  in  order: 
to  counteract  these  influences,  that  we  should 
establish  a well-organised  system  of  rural 
society,  offering  to  men  and  women  an  alter-, 
native’ life  equally  attractive  to  that  offered  in 
the  many  activities  of  our  towns.  Unstable 
labour  means  unstable  effort.  Farmers  ha've 
increasingly  suffered  as  the  population  of  the^ 
towns  and  cities  increased.  The  war  has( 
brought  home  the  fact  to  the  nation  that  la-' 
hour,  better  paid,  must  have  a fuller  and  morel 
complete  life.”  The  communication  goes  out 
to  suggest  a resolution  to  be  carried  by  tliej 
branches  advocating  a village  hall  or  club  inj 
each  village.  “Democratic”  self-government^ 
of  those  institutions  is  enjoined,  and  they  aref 
not  to  be  “ patronised.”  It  will  be  curious  to; 
observe  what  comes  of  this  well-meant  attempt] 
to  start  a reform  of  social  conditions  in  our; 
villages.  It  is  not  entirely  new;  numerous  in-j 
stances  have  occurred  in  the  past  of  village' 
clubs,  etc.,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  doner 
better  without  so  much  “ patronage.”  Of  much; 
greateer  urgency  is  the  question  of  housing  re-J 
form  and  the  creation  of  a thorough  under-d 
standing  between  employer  and  employed.  1 
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answers  to  queries. 


OUBRISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

WB  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  bo  make  sure  of  obtaining  repiies 
in  tbe  issue  foilowing  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  iater  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  shouid  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address : PAaasRi’  Oazbttb,  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  o£Bce  the  bodies  of  fowi  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
securely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  Tbe  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Write  tbe  querist’s  name  and  address  on  tbe  back  of 
each  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith,  


AGRICULTURE. 


Registering  B.-L.  Sheep  (Mourne  Abbey,  Co.  Cork)— 
(1)  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  of  Border- 
Leiceeter  Sheep  Breeders,  no  ram  nor  ewe  is 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  Flock  Book  unless  bred 
by  a breeder  whose  flock  is  already  entered  in  the 
Flock  Book.  It  would  be  necessary  lor  you  to  be- 
come a member  of  the  Society,  and  have  your 
flock  registered  before  individual  entries  for  the 
Flock  Book  would  be  accepted.  For  membership 
fee.  etc.,  write  to  Miss  K.  Grant,  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  11  St.  Ronan's  Terrace,  Edinburgh.  (2)  The 
general  rule  in  regard  to  pure-bred  entries  at 
shows  is  that  the  animals  must  be  entered  or 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  Flock  Book  of  the  breed. 
(3)  We  do  not  understand  this  query  about  your 
half-bred  Shorthorn.  Please  write  us  more  fully, 
and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  help  you. 

Control  Price  of  Beef  (McC.,  Co.  Tipperary)— The  pre- 
sent control  price  for  first-grade  beet  cattle  at 
cross-Channel  markets  is  86s.  per  cwt.  Fiom  Feb- 
ruary 7th  to  February  21st  it  advances  to  87s.. 
and  from  February  21st  to  March  20th  to  89s. 

Value  of  Potato  Onions  (Poor  Pat,  Co.  Roscommon)— 
Dublin  seed  firms  are  at  present  charging  at  the 
rate  of  lOs.  per  stone  for  seed  potato  onions.  It 
would  be  reasonable  for  you  to  ask  between  6s.  and 
7s  per  stone  for  the  quantity  you  have. 

Beardless  Barley  (R.  V.  H.,  Co.  Cork)-There  m some 
little  of  this  variety  grown  in  parts  of  Co.  Ca,rio'v, 
but  it  is  very  impure,  and  generally  contains  a 
proportion  of  old  Irish.  You  might  maimge  to 
get  some  through  any  of  the  seed  Arms  in  Carlow, 
but  there  is  not  much  encouragernent  to  grow  it. 

Rabbit  Trappers,  etc.  (Immature,  Co.  Kerry)— iwo 
men  who  constantly  advertise  in  our  columns  for 

the  trapping  of  rabbits  on  demines  or  farms  are 

Mr.  Thos.  Kartigan,  Moyvalley,  Enfield,  Co.  Meath, 
and  Mr  T J.  Lombard,  Grange,  Buttevant,  Co. 
Cork.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  breed  of 
your  tarn©  rabbit  from  tlie  meagre  description  you 
give.  For  advice  on  breeding,  etc.,  you  sh9Uld 
get  one  of  the  many  handbooks  on  the  subject, 
such  as  “ The  Management  of  Rabbits,  Is.  8d., 
post  free,  from  “ The  Bazaar,  Exchange,  and  Mart 
office.  Bream’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C.4.,  or  Rab- 
bits for  Profit,”  is.  6d..  post  free,  from  W.  H.  and 
L Collingbridge,  148  and  149  Aldersgate  Street, 
London,  E.C.  ■'  Bunny  News,  published  at  St 
Columba’s  College,  Rathfarnham,  Co.  Dublin,  price 
6id.  monthly,  also  contains  much  useful  inlorma- 


Crushed  Bones  as  Fertiliser  (Enquirer,  Co.  Meath) 
Green  bones  to  be  prepared  for  manorial  purples 
require  to  be  broken  to  a suitable  size  and  then 
treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (vitrioD,  which 
reduces  them  to  a powdery  condition  and  brings 
the  insoluble  phosphates  they  contain  into  a 
soluble  form.  The  process  must  be  done  in  a 
wooden  receptacle,  and  the  quantity  of  acid  u®®d 
must  be  carefully  regulated,  so  that  the  reeultaii^t 
dissolved  bones  may  not  be  too  pasty.  In  tact, 
this  is  the  business  of  a manure  manufacturer 
and  not  of  a farmer,  though  we  have  known  an 
occasional  one  to  undertake  it.  We  do  not  think  it 
would  pay  you  to  get  a machine  for  crushing  the 
bones  and  to  treat  them  with  acid  afterwards. 
If  you  have  a quantity,  your  best  course  is  to  write 
to  some  of  the  manure  .firms,  such  as  Messrs. 
O’Keeffe  and  Co.,  New  Street,  Dublin,  and 
ascertain  what  offers  they  can  make  you  for  them. 
Dissolved"  bone  is  a useful  manure  for  either  grass 
land  or  turnip,  as  it  contains  a percentage  ot 
nitrogen,  as  well  as  of  phosphates ; it  is  the  soluble 
percentage  of  the  latter  which  it  contains  that 
gives  it  most  of  its  fertilising  value. 
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Feeding  for  Ewes  (C.  T.,  Co.  Tipperary)— Sliced  or 
fingered  swedes,  with  a small  allowance  of  cake 
and  meal,  is  the  most  suitable  feeding  for  in-lamb 
ewes,  but  you  need  have  no  qualms  in  giving  man- 
golds if  these  are  the  only  roots  available.  On 
fair  grazing  and  with  hay  racks  kept  filled  daily, 
an  allowance  of  J to  1 lb.  of  crushed  oats  per  head 
should  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  ew'es  up  to  lamb- 
ing time  in  strong  condition. 

Top-dressing  Crass  Land  (N.  M.,  Co.  Dublin)— You 
might,  with  profit,  give  the  field  to  be  cut  for 
first  crop  hay  a dressing  of  i to  1 cwt.  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  2 to  3 cwts.  superphosphate;  this 
allowance  is  per  statute  acre,  and  the  mixture 
might  be  applied  early  in  March.  The  application 
of  2 to  3 cwts.  of  potassic  superphosphate  per 
statute  acre  would  only  be  giving  back  its  due  to 
the  field,  off  which  a hay  crop  has  been  taken  for 
several  seasons  past. 

Ration  for  Cows  (W.  F.,  Co.  Wicklow)— The  allowance 
you  mention — 4 to  6 lbs.  of  cake  per  day — with  hay 
and  roots,  ie  close  up  to  sufficiency  for  two  cows 
of  small  size.  The  roots  are  a necessity  if  you 
do  not  outgraze  them  in  the  day  hours  owing  to 
the  distance  of  the  field.  In  most  rations  for 
dairy  cows  a couple  or  three  pounds  of  cake  or  a 
cake  and  meal  mixture,  together  with  an  adequate 
hay  and  root  allowance,  is  considered  ample  to 
keep  them  in  full  flow. 

Trouble  with  Harrow  (Reader,  Co.  Kerry)— All  we  can 
suggest  is  that  you  get  a spring-tined  harrow  or 
cultivator;  this  can  be  set  to  any  depth,  and  the 
tines  have  enough  spring  to  work  in  rooky  or  stony 
land  without  being  injured.  You  might  have  a 
look  at  one  of  these  in  any  of  the  implement  firms 
in  Killarney  or  Tralee.  Should  you  consider  your 
soil  too  shallow  for  this  implement  you  might  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  getting  a heavy  make  of 
chain  harrow  which  would  ivork  up  sufficient 
mould  to  cover  seed  satisfactorily. 

Purchasing  Store  Cattle  (J.  S.,  Co.  Antrim)— There 
will  be,  no  doubt,  a strong  demand  for  stores  from 
England  and  Scotland  when  the  grazing  season 
opens.  If  you  can  buy,  not  rough,  but  good 
quality  stores  next  month,  they  should  pay  well 
for  a couple  of  months’  keep — that  is,  if  you  can 
buy  them  right,  and  have  the  run  to  give  them. 
Store  values  are  keeping  closer  to  the  rates  for 
beef  cattle  than  most  feeders  and  graziers  would 
like.  However,  prices  for  fat  cattle  under  the 
control  scheme  advance  automatically  until  June, 
so  you  can  rely  on  store  prices  advancing  at  the 
same  rate.  There  is  this  encouragement,  that  if 
you 'buy  stores  next  month  you  will  be  buying  on 
a market  certain  to  rise,  and  your  aim  should 
be  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  dealing  profit. 
This  means  to  buy  well— which  means  with  judg- 
ment— and  in  this  much  of  the  success  in  taking 
cattle  over  and  passing  them  on  lies.  On  the 
whole,  our  opinion  is  you  would  do  better  Ijy 
carrying  good  class  stores  lor  a couple  of  months 
rather  than  touching  strippers,  which,  so  far  as 
sale  ie  concerned,  have  not  such  a firm  outlook. 

Mixed  Queries  (Suiiscriber,  Co.  Donegal)— It  will  much 
depend  on  the  kind  of  a summer  we  get  whether 
flax  will  do  well  on  mossy  ground.  A warm,  dry 
season,  such  as  last  year  was,  favours  the  crop  on 
heavy  clay  soils  with  plenty  of  reserve  moisture 
below,  just  as  it  checks  and  stunts  growth  of 
stalk  on  light,  shallow,  porous  soils;  the  reverse  is 
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true  of  a damp  season,  so  you  must  just  chance 
the  luck  of  the  season.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
idea  of  different  seed  for  different  soils.  Buy  the 
liest  you  can  get,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a guaran- 
tee of  germination.  So  far  as  we  know,  a V.S. 
certificate  of  freedom  from  disease  is  necessary  for 
sending  horses  to  England  or  bringing  them 
across.  You  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  old 
lea,  which  is  inclined  to  grow  rushes,  a dressing 
of  3 to  4 cwts.  per  statute  acre  of  slag;  also  re- 
member that  rushes  are  an  evidence  of  defective 
drainage. 

Selling  Wedders  by  Dead  Weight  (Subscriber,  Co. 
Galway)— An  extract  from  last  week’s  Dublin  mar- 
ket report  may  be  a guide  to  you : — 

Prime  wether  mutton  brought  approximately 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7id.  per  lb.;  best  ewes.  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  5^d.  and  is.  6d.  per  lb.  Allowing  that  sheep 
are  killing  and  weighing  poorly,  these  terms  are 
reckoned  as  carcase  values  and  are  liable  to  5d. 
to  6d.  per  lb.  reduction  in  levelling  off  skin  and 
offal. 

From  this  it  is  obvious,  if  you  got  Is.  Id.  or  Is.  2d. 
live  weight  for  your  wedders,  you  would  be  getting 
up  to  current  market  values.  The  Is.  lOd.  per  111. 
retail  is  only  for  some  parts  of  the  carcase. 

Yoke  for  Bullocks  (E.  H.,  Co.  Antrim)— We  regret  we 
cannot  advise  you  where  the  necessaiy  tackle  can 
be  had.  It  is  a long  cry  from  the  ox  to  the 
horse  and  from,  the  horse  to  the  tractor.  There 
cannot  be  many  who  use  bullocks  tor  ploughing 
in  this  country,  though  it  is  still  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  English  counties.  The  best  sugges- 
tion we  can  make  is  that  you  should  write  to  one 
of  the  English  agricultural  papers,  such  as  the 
“ Mark  Lane  Express,”  3 Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.,  and  ask  the  editor  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  some  of  his  readers,  who  may  be  able 
to  inform  you  as  to  the  kind  of  tackle  used  and 
where  it  may  be  had. 

Rations  for  Stock  (J.  W.,  Co.  Mayo)— Horses  are 
usually  fed  three  times  daily,  say  7.30  a.m., 
12.30  p.m.,  and  6.30  p.m.  An  average  daily  ration 
is  10  to  12  lbs.  of  oats,  with  as  much  hay  or  str.Tw 
as  the  animal  will  clear  up.  Straw  is  the  fodder 
most  usually  given  to  working  horses  on  farms 
in  Scotland;  here  hay  is  more  generally  given. 
Fat  cattle  are  usually  fed  three  times  daily  at  m 
or  about  the  same  hours  as  mentioned  above.  For 
information  regarding  suitable  rations  to  give 
these,  as  well  as  to  a young  bull  and  to  dairy 
stock,  you  should  get  a copy  of  the  leaflet  on 
feeding  stuffs  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  indicates  a number  of  suitable 
rations  for  different  classes  of  stock.  The  beet 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


WUEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
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feeding  you  can  give  yearling  calves  is  pulj)ed  or 
sliced  turnips  mixed  with  chaffed  hay  or  etraw — 
if  you  have  a cutter— with  one  or  two  pounds  of 
crushed  oats  per  head. 

Identification  of  Potato  (Immature,  Co.  Kerry)— In 
appearance  the  tuber  you  send  bears  all  the 
characteristics  of  a typical  Champion,  both  in 
irregularity  of  shape  and  depth  of  eyes.  The 
flesh  when  cut  is  hardly  as  deep  a yellow  as  the 
Champion,  but  it  is  a matter  of  observation  by 
some  that  the  flesh  of  the  Champion  is  becoming- 
paler  and  is  not  as  deep  a yellow'  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
these  eelectod  tubers  ai)art  and  to  plant  them 
separately  next  season. 

" Cattle  and  Beef  Production  ” (W.  It.,  Co.  Tipperary) 
—This  book  is  published  by  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  Cambridge,  price  7s.  6d.  net.  It  is 
reviewed  in  our  Publications  column  this  week. 

De-control  of  Butter  (Ajax,  Co.  Kerry)- There  seems 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  announcement  of  the 
Pood  Controller  regarding  the  de-control  of  dairy 
produce  applies  to  Ireland,  and,  so  far  as  butter 
is  concerned,  it  is  stated  that  Irish  interests  will 
be  consulted  before  any  such  step  is  taken.  The 
point  you  raise  about  keeijing  to  contract  price 
is  one  that  we  think  you  should  write  to  the  Pood 
Control  Office,  London,  about.  It  seems  to  us 
only  reasonable  for  you  to  expect  a revision  of 
your  contract  price  in  the  event  of  market  prices 
rising  after  control  is  removed. 

Booh  on  Beef  Production  (J.  D.  S.,  Co,  Cork)— See  re- 
l)ly  to  “ W.  E.,  Co.  Tipperary.” 


HORTICULTURE. 

Manuring  and  Cleaning  Fruit  Trees  (C.  W.,  Co.  Ar- 
magh)—(l)  The  manure  should  be  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  (2)  4 lbs.  t)luestone  to  40  gal- 
lons of  water.  No  lime  is  used. 


VETERINARY. 

Lump  on  Calf’s  Jaw  (W.  B.,  Co.  Leitrim)— It  is  ex- 
ceedingly difiBcult  for  us  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  swelling.  It  may  be 
due  to  actinomycosis  (timber  tongue),  but  the  ani- 
mal is  rather  young  to  have  contracted  this  affec- 
tion. You  might  try  painting  the  skin  over  the 
swelling  with  liniment  of  iodine  every  third  day 
for  a couple  of  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
period  there  ie  no  decrease  in  the  swelling  you 
should  then  consult  a veterinary  surgeon  and 
have  her  properly  examined  and  treated. 

Pigs  with  Cramp  (Enquirer,  Co.  Cork)— Pigs  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  rheumatism,  especially  if  kept 
on  a concrete  floor,  with  insufficient  dry  bedding. 
They  should  have  a good  deep  bed  of  dry  straw  and 
be  given  the  following  powder  each  morning  and 
evening  in  their  food  for,  say,  ten  days :— Salicy- 
late of  soda,  20  grains;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1 dr. 
On  dry  days  turn  them  out  for  exercise  into  a 
Ijaddock  for  an  hour  or  so,  during  which  time  they 
should  be  kept  moving  slowly. 

Cure  for  “ Thrush  ” (Danny  Boy,  Co.  Cork)— 
'■  Thrush,”  as  a general  rule,  results  from  keep- 
ing a horse  in  a filthy,  unsanitary  stable.  Poultice 
the  affected  feet  w'ith  a mixture  of  boiled  turnips 
and  bran  for  a couple  of  days  or  until  the  foot 
appears  soft  and  clean.  Then  pare  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  frog  and  fill  the  cleft  with  a mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  subacetate  of  copper  and  sub- 
chloride  of  mercury,  cover  with  some  Archangel 
tar  and  tow,  and  bandage  with  a good  strong  ban- 
dage. Eenew  this  dressing  every  second  day. 
Keep  the  stable  floor  clean,  as  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  you  hope  to  get  the  feet  cured. 

Docking  a Young  Horse  (Wexfordman,  Co.  Wexford) 
-Docking  is,  practically  speaking,  illegal,  and  is 
seldom  performed  unless  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  method  in  which  you  propose  to 
operate  is  cruel,  and  we  consider  you  ought  to  em- 
ploy a veterinary  surgeon  and  have  it  performed 
in  a proper  manner.  Tetanus  is  liable  to  super- 
vene unless  proper  antiseptic  measures  are  taken 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  operation. 

Drying  Off  Cows  (Connemara  Boy,  Co.  Mayo)— House 
the  cows  you  intend  ” drying  off  ” and  give  each 


a full  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  diet  them  sparingly 
on  hay  and  water  for  a few  days.  At  the  first 
milking  draw  off  all  the  milk;  then  let  a period 
of,  say,  two  days  elapse  before  again  milking 
Diem.  Between  each  time  of  milking  gradually 
increase  the  interval,  and  then  do  not  milk  them 
“ dry."  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  udder  becoming  flagged,  for,  if  such  is  allowed 
to  take  place,  you  will  have  serious  trouble. 

Bullock’s  Hind  Legs  Stiff  (Mage,  Co.  Cork) — From  the 
history  you  give,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  something  constitutionally  amiss  with  your  bul- 
lock, which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a pro- 
fessional examination.  We  would,  therefore,  ad- 
vise you  to  have  him  examined  by  a veterinary 
surgeon,  several  of  whom  reside  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
neglect  such  a case,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
when  cattle  command  such  a high  price. 

Death  of  Duck  (Beaty,  Co.  Londonderry;— In  last 
week’s  issue  we  reported  the  result  of  a post- 
mortem examination  we  made  on  the  fowl  sent, 
and  stated  that  death  was  due  to  chronic  tuber- 
culosis. The  duck  sent  us  this  week  was  also 
badly  affected  with  the  same  disease.  We  would 
again  advise  you  to  kill  all  the  remaining  in- 
contact l)irds  and  burn  or  bury  the  bodies. 
Thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  entire  pre- 
mises before  re-stocking.  It  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  use  any  eggs  laid  by  these  birds. 

Death  of  Hen  (X.  Y.  Z.,  Queen’s  Co.) — The  hen  sent 
us  died  from  internal  haemorrhage.  A large  Idood 
vessel  had  ruptured,  hence  the  sudden  death.  The 
body  was  in  very  good  condition,  perhaps  a little 
too  fat  for  a laying  hen. 

Greyhound  Puppy  Ailing  (Courser,  Co.  Cork)— From 
your  description  of  the  symptoms  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  puppy  is  suffering  from 
malnutrition  as  the  result  of  improper  dieting. 
Dogs  belong  to  the  carnivora  order  and  cannot 
exist  on  a diet  such  as  you  have  been  giving  her. 
She  should  have  a ration  of  flesh  at  least  once 
daily,  and  accordingly  we  would  recommend  you 
to  give  her  a good  tablespoonful  of  raw  scraped 
beef  daily  for  the  midday  meal.  For  the  morn- 
ing meal  give  her  bread  and  fresh  whole  milk,  and 
in  the  evening  a mess  of  mashed  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, bread  crumbs,  and  good  soup.  After  the 
morning  and  evening  meals  give  two  Bland’s  iron 
pills. 


GENERAL. 

Machine  for  Sewing  Leather  (W.  L.,  Co,  Cavan)— We 
cannot  recollect  any  such  advertisement  appear- 
ing in  our  paper.  There  is  such  a machine,  how- 
ever, and  we  understand  it  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  T.  McKenzie  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Gt.  Brunswick 
St.,  Dublin,  or  J.  J.  McQuillan,  36  Capel  St.,  Dub- 
lin. 

Securing  Payment  of  Legacy  (Landowner,  Co.  Lime- 
rick)— It  is  the  duty  of  the  executor  to  w'ind  up 
the  estate  within  twelve  months  from  the  death  of 
testator.  Failing  payment  of  the  legacies  within 
this  period,  legatees  should  take  steps  to  enforce 
payment.  If  it  became  necessary  to  sue  for  pay- 
ment, and  a decree  was  obtained,  the  same  could 
be  registered  as  a judgment  mortgage  against 
lands  belonging  to  testator.  Unless  given  special 
powers  by  the  w'ill,  an  executor  cannot  charge  de- 
ceased lands  to  secure  payment  of  legacies,  but 
no  doubt  such  an  arrangement  would  be  possible 
if  all  the  parties  affected  thereby  assented  by 
joinder.  A prudent  purchaser  would  make  in- 
quiry as  to  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies  in 
the  case  of  purchase  of  property  from  an  executor. 

Distribution  of  Intestate’s  Estate,  etc,  (Landowner, 
Co.  Limerick)— If  intestate  (i.e.,  a person  dying 
without  making  a valid  will)  leaves  a widow  and 
children  or  child,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  one- 
third  and  the  child  or  children  to  two-thirds  of 
his  personal  estate  and  effects,  including  lease- 
holds and  freehold  land  registered  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  adminis- 
tratrix to  administer  the  estate  accordingly.  Ap- 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


RICKETS  IN  PIGS. 

Sir, — Your  most  instructive  and  valuable 
article  on  the  above  subject  should  be  read  by 
every  pig-keeper  in  the  land.  It  is  a subject - 
on  which  the  causes  are  not  known  by  most  ' 
pig-keepers,  and  your  simple  and  clear  ex-  i 
planations  are,  therefore,  of  immense  value. 

When  I first  started  pig-keeping  under  the  i 
control  of  an  old  pig  breeder  with  life-long 
experience,  in  the  expensive  buildings  he  had  /! 
built  for  me,  this  was  one  of  the  many  troubles  | 
my  pigs  suffered  from.  To-day,  on  my  hardy  j 
open-air  system,  pig  ailments  of  almost  any 
description  are  practically  non-existent. 

On  the  question  of  “ grazing  pigs,”  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  value  that  pigs  can  obtain  from 
good  pasture,  I took  a bunch  of  sows  just 
weaned  in  May  and  put  them  on  a good  grass 
field,  and  only  gave  them  one  pound  of  beans 
per  head  per  day  for  some  four  months,  until, 
in  fact,  they  farrowed  again.  They  were  in  fine 
order,  round  and  plump  as  moles  at  farrowing 
time,  and  bred  splendid  hardy  pigs  and 
brought  them  up  perfectly. 

I appreciate,  of  course,  the  time  of  year  was 
all  in  their  favour,  but  it  is  a proof  of  the  value 
of  good  grass  for  the  pig.  Until  farmers  keep 
good  pedigree  pigs,  bred  on  the  open-air  sys- 
tem, and  trained  to  graze  from  youngsters, 
they  will  never  know  the  money  there  is  to  be 
made  from  pigs.  I have  proved  that  it  is  the  ‘ 
best  proposition  in  farming  by  far,  despite  the 
fact  that  I have  a big  herd  of  most  fashionable 
strains  of  pedigree  Scotch  Shorthorns,  sheep 
and  Shires;  pigs  beat  the  lot. — Yours,  etc., 

S.  F.  Edge. 

Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling, 

Sussex,  20th  January,  1920. 


TREATMENT  FOR  HORSE  MANGE.  I 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “ Constant  Reader,  Co.  J 
Clare,”  for  treatment  of  horse  with  mange,  I 1 
have  known  Kestrel  Salve,  as  advertised  in  . 
your  paper,  to  cure  some  very  bad  cases  of 
mange  oti  horses,  also  ringworm  on  cattle.  ' 
Every  farmer  in  my  district  who  has  used  it  ' 
speaks  very  highly  of  it.  I would  strongE^  ' 
advise  “Constant  Reader”  to  give  it  a trial. — 
Yours,  etc., 

John  McGuinness. 

Exorna,  Castleknock,  Co.  Derry, 

2ist  January,  1920. 


parently  in  the  case  you  state  she  did  not  do  bo,  ,• 
l)iit  purported  to  deal  with  the  entire  property  in  , 
her  will,  to  w'hich  probate  has  been  obtained.  As  1 
you  give  no  dates  we  cannot  say  whether  the  , 
Statutes  of  Limitations  have  operated  to  bar  the  : 
rights  of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate.  The  ' 
grant  of  administration  in  itself  did  not  give  the  . 
widow  any  right  to  will  more  than  her  one-third  • 
share  of  the  property  . 


“RANSOMS” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar  ” Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VIHCEHT.Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


If  your  horse  is  suffering 
from  lameness 

The  intelligent  course  to  adopt  is  to  send  a description 
of  the  symptoms  to  us  and  secure,  free  of  charge,  the 
advice  of  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

REDUCI  N E 

will  not  be  prescribed  unless  it  can  effect  a permanent 
cure. 


Write  lor  Illustrated  Booklet,  sent  post  free  on  request  to 

TME  REDUCINE  Co. 

•45  SXOFZB:  street,  OkJBIwIN. 


r 


TIMBER  TONGUE 

and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 

Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don't  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  S,'-  and  9/-,  Post  Free  from 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd. 

43  MAIN  ST.,  DUNGARVIN. 


; 
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F>A^RMIXER’S  F^^O^TENT 

Hard  Steel  Flexible  Harrows 

FOR  TRACTOR  AND  HORSE  HAULAGE 

Following  Sizes  are  best  adapted 
for  this  Country. 

No.  2 DOUBLE  TINE. 

6 feet  X 6 feet. 

6 ,,  X 7 ,,  6 ins. 

8 „ X 7 „ 6 „ 

10  ,,  X 7 „ 6 „ 

Used  after  the  Spring  Cultivator  it  supersedes  all  Harrows  for  working  and  cleaning  land  and 
covering  after  the  Drill,  Clears  surface  weeds  from  Corn  in  the  Spring,  and  is  the  best  Grass 

Harrow. 

PRICE  LISTS,  Ac.,  from 

THOS.  McKenzie  & sons,  ltd.,  Ot.  Brunswick  St.,  DUBLIN 


ARABLE  & PASTURE 


TIME  TO  APPLY  FARMYARD  MANURE 

This  question  is  discussed  in  llic  notes  on 
manures  for  January  issued  from  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  as  a result  of  several  ex- 
periments in  Great  Britain  is  that,  as  a general 
rule,  “ winter  application  is  best  in  districts 
of  low  rainfall,  while  spring  application  is  best 
in  districts  of  high  winter  rainfall.”  Experi- 
ments carried  out  by  Professor  Barry,  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  show 
that  for  his  wet  district  spring  dressings  of 
farmyard  manure  gave  an  increased  yield  of  2 
ton  I cwt.  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  and  2 ton 
8 cwt.  in  the  case  of  turnips,  over  autumn 
dressings.  Somewhat  similar  results  were  ob- 
tained in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  Fur- 
ther south,  however,  winter  applications  came 
out  best. 

The  matter  has  already  been  under  test_  m 
Ireland  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  foregoing 
returns  confirm  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as 
a result  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment at  the  Agricultural  Station,  Athenry, 
during  the  years  1912-1916.  In  the  latter  ex- 
periments the  increased  average  _ weight— in 
favour  of  spring  dressings — was,  in  the  case 
of  potatoes,  18  cwt.  3 qrs.;  in  the  case  of  man- 
gels, 3 ton  5 cwt.  I qr.,  and,  in  the  case  of 
swedes,  4 ton  15  cwt.  The  manure  employed 
in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Athenry  experi- 
ment was  made  under  cover  by  stall-fed  cattle, 
and  remained  there  from  the  Spring  until 
carted  out  to  the  fields  in  Auturnn.  In  the 
fourth  year  the  manure  was  made  in  the  open 
yard  in  the  early  autumn.  The  winter  dress- 
ing of  the  plots  was  carried  out  between  the 
first  week  in  November  and  the  third  week  in 
December — the  exact  date  varied  each  year 
according  to  the  season  and  the  conditions  of 
the  land  for  carting.  The  spring  dressing  was 
applied  in  the  drills  when  the  different  crops 
were  being  got  in. 

Athenry  is  situated  in  a part  of  the  country 
where  there  is  heavy  rainfall,  and,  not  only 
that,  but  there  are  heavy  downpours  of  rain, 
which,  no  doubt,  wash  away  more  or  less  of 
the  soluble  portion  of  the  manure  when  applied 
in  autumn.  The  loss  in  weight  that  occurred 
in  the  manure  heap  each  year — from  the  time 
the  manure  was  carted  out  of  the  yard  until 
it  was  put  in  the  drills — was  found  to  have 
been  from  10  to  14  per  cent.,  but  close  observa- 
tion of  the  crops  in  rhe  different  plots  showed 
that  the  loss  in  the  soil  was  still  greater.  The 
sub-soil  of  the  experimental  plots  at  Athenry, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  an  open,  porous 
nature,  which  allows  water  to  percolate  freely. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  assert  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  apply  farmyard  manure 
in  spring,  than  to  apply  it  in  winter,  through- 
out the  country  as  a whole.  The  deductions 
from  the  experiments  are  that  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  described,  it  is  more  econo- 
mical, so  far  as  yield  of  crop  is  concerned,  to 
apply  manure  in  the  spring  to  crops  of  pota- 
toes, mangels,  and  turnips,  than  to  apply  it  in 
the  autumn. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  labour  enters  into 
the  question,  and  this  -may  be  the  deciding 
factor.  Where  large  areas  of  potatoes  are 
grown,  it  might  be  impossible  to  apply  all  the 
manure  in  the  drills  at  the  time  of  planting; 
but  with  smaller  areas  and  when  labour  is 
fairly  plentiful,  better  results  are  likely  to  be 
’ obtained  from  spring  applications.  In  each  of 
the  four  years  it  was  observed  that  the  young 
plants  made  a much  better  start  where  the 
manure  was  put  in  the  drills  just  before  the 
crop  was  sown,  and  the  difference  was  most 
marked  in  the  seasons  that  were  driest  after 
sowing.  To  growers  of  early  varieties  who 
, . aim  at  getting  their  crop  into  the  market  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  this  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

When  the  manure  is  carted  for  storage  in 
the  fields,  it  should  be  made  into  a compact 
heap,  placed  in  as  sheltered  a position  as  pos- 
sible, and  covered  with  a layer  of  earth.  The 
object  of  making  the  heap  firm  is  to  prevent 
air  getting  in,  and  so  causing  fermentation. 


SOWING  GRAIN  BROADCAST. 

SOME  hints  on  broadcasting  grain  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  still  adhere  to  this 
old-fashioned  method  of  sowing.  It  is  far 
better  to  sow  with  both  hands.  Therefore,  the 
beginner  should  commence  with  that  end  in 
view.  Sowing  corn  and  seeds  differs  from  dis- 
tributing manure,  and  it  may  be  as  difficult  to 
convert  a person  accustomed  to  the  latter  work 
into  a good  seedsman  as  to  train  a novice. 
Manure  is  thrown  low  with  a sweep  of  the 
hand  from  a hopper  or  basket.  If  it  were 
thrown  up  much  of  the  finer  particles  would 
be  carried  away  by  the  breeze.  Corn,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  scattered  high — well  up  in 
the  air — and  wide.  Elere  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a very  common  fault  is  letting  the  seed 
escape  from  the  hand  through  the  clench 
formed  by  the  little  finger.  Such  seed  is  not 
scattered,  but  drops  to  the  earth,  as  from  a 
little  spout,  and,  when  the  crop  comes  up,  each 
track  of  the  sower  may  be  seen. 

Failing  a properly-constructed  hopper,  which 
is  often  heavy  and  cumbersome,  a good  ap- 
pliance is  made  by  doubling  a sugar  bag 
lengthways  and  sewing  up  the  two  ends,  thus 
providing  a long,  shallow  trough.  A thin  cord, 
to  go  round  the  waist,  is  run  through  each 
end  and  tied.  Another  cord  is  passed  through 
the  double  edges  of  the  bag  at  a distance  of  a 
few  inches  from  each  end  to  form  a loop, 
which  is  slung  over  the  shoulders.  The  hopper 
is  adjusted  to  the  person  at  a suitable  height, 
so  that  the  hands  can  be  dipped  in  comfort- 
ably. 

Now,  let  the  novice  make  a trial  by  sowing 
a few  lots  of  sand  or  some  other  harmless 
substance  to  acquire  skill.  The  hands  go  with 
the  legs  respectively — one  leg  advances;  the 
corresponding  hand,  already  filled,  goes  with 
it  and  throws  the  seed  upwards  and  widely, 
while  the  other  hand  is  dipped  in  the  hopper 
and  distributes  in  a similar  manner  as  its 
fellow-leg  proceeds,  and  so  on.  The  next 
thing  to  learn  is  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  seed 
to  be  taken  up  and  time.  This  governs  how 
much  is  sown  to  the  acre,  and  enables  one, 
two,  or  more  bushels  to  be  distributed  to  a 
nicety. 

This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  ob- 
servation. A plot  should  be  measured  and 
marked  with  a few  pegs  and  the  given  quan- 
tity of  seed  put  into  three  or  four  bags,  which 
are  deposited  at  even  distances.  When  the 
novice  has  made  a few  casts  he  will  soon  see 
whether  he  is  putting  on  too  little  or  too 
much.  The  former  failing  is  the  better,  as  it 
is  easy  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  but  if  too 
much  is  sown  it  cannot  be  retrieved.  The  sower 
BH  am  na  aa  am  aa  aa  aa  aaaa  sa  ma  sa  w«  as  ua 

Even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  loss 
will  occur  in  making  and  storing  farmyard 
manure,  but  this  loss  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  heap  becoming  overheated  through 
careless  management. 


follows  the  seams  of  the  plough,  but  if  the  land 
has  been  worked  it  will  be  necessary  to  stick 
a pole  up  at  each  end  of  the  piece.  These 
must  be  moved  as  either  end  is  reached,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  guide  him  when  he  next  re- 
turns. About  eight  yards  will  be  sufficient  for 
a cast.  When  the  time  is  left  for  the  purpose 
of  replpishing  the  hopper,  the  spot  where  it 
is  left  is  marked  by  scoring  the  soil  with  the 
foot.  Each  cast  should  overcap  the  previous 
one,  so  that  the  braird  may  come  up  evenly. 
The  other  sides  of  the  first  and  last  casts  must 
be  sown  more  thickly,  as  they  will  not  receive 
the  cross-throw.  Ploughed  ground  should  be 
well  harrowed  both  ways,  but  if  it  has  been 
previously  cultivated  it  will  be  better  to  scuffle 
and  then  harrow  it. 


LOUPING=ILL  IN  SHEEP. 

A conference  between  English  sheep  far- 
mers and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  held 
recently  to  consider  means  of  dealing  with 
louping-ill  disease,  which,  of  late,  has  been  so 
destructive  to  the  flocks,  and  particularly  to 
lambs.  Sir  Stewart  Stockman,  Chief  Veterin- 
ary Officer  of  the  Board,  was  in  attendance, 
and  he  stated  that  farmers  have  the  remedy 
in  their  own  hands,  provided  it  suits  their 
business  to  adopt  it.  By  taking  the  proper 
measures  they  can  clean  up  thousands  of  acres 
of  infected  pastures. 

The  investigations  show  that  louping-ill  is  a 
tick-born  disease.  The  ticks  feed  on  blood  of 
an  infected  sheep  and  afterwards  pass  infection 
on  to  the  other  sheep  upon  which  they  feed. 
The  obvious  method  of  eradicating  the  disease 
is  to  free  the  pastures  of  the  ticks  by  stocking 
each  part  of  the  pasture  heavily  in  turn  with 
sheep  to  catch  the  ticks,  and  then  dipping  the 
sheep  in  an  anti-tick  bath.  The  ticks  attack 
the  sheep  in  order  to  feed  on  their  blood  and 
remain  attached  to  their  bodies  for  about  five 
days;  dipping  with  intervals  of  five  days  will, 
therefore,  catch  the  greatest  number  of  ticks 
on  the  sheep. 

Another  method  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with_  the  dipping  is  to  drive  the  sheep  from 
tick-infested  pastures  into  a pen  littered  with 
damaged  straw  or  other  rubbish  of  a combus- 
tible kind.  Once  in  the  pen  the  sheep  are 
driven  round,  and  this  disturbance  shakes  the 
gorged  ticks  on  to  the  straw.  After  a time  the 
sheep  are  driven  out  of  the  pens,  and  the  straw 
or  whatever  other  litter  is  employed  is  burnt, 
the  ticks  being  destroyed  with  it. 

By  the  adoption  of  these  methods  it  is  believed 
that  tick-infected  pastures  can  be  gradually 
cleaned,  and  the  costly  mortality  among  the 
flocks  very  greatly  reduced,  and  in  time  even 
eradicated.  Experiments  are  to  be  conducted 
with  a serum  which  will  be  injected  into  sheep 
suffering  from  louping-ill,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  remedy  may  prove  effective  in  decreasing 
losses  during  eradication,  but  eradication 
should  be  the  main  object. 
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Pure  Canadian 

Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed 


1919  Growth,  Ontario 

Certified  hy  the  Canadian  Government  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity. 

GRADE  I.  CERTICATE. 

Only  limited  quantities  ot  Canadian  Dutch  Child  Fibre 
Growing  Flaxseed  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government's 
exacting  tests. 

Ask  for  M’Credie’s  Famous  Flaxseed,  grown  from  specially 
selected  seed.  Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified, 
sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on  each  side  of  bag  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  buyer 
both  as  to  quality  and  weight. 

Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government's 
certificate  and  red  letters  on  each  bag. 

Other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but, 
nevertheless,  shipped.  Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 


POTASH  FOR  IRELAND 


SYLVINITE  141  (French  Kainit  14/161  Potash) 
SYLVINITE  207.  (Manure  Salts  20/22  /.  Pure  Potash) 


Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops, 
Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels. 

For  some  time  we  have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  having 
been  fully  sold. 

We  have  now  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
further  supply  for  Ireland  and  can  now  offer  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  Dealers  should  apply  to — 


ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD. 

102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  for  Alsatian  Potash. 


Telegrams  : “ POTASH,  DUBLIN.” 

FARMERS  APPLY  TO  THEIR  NEAREST  DEALER. 


Phone  3117. 
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_ BOXING  SEED  POTATOES. 

’F  ves  or  trays  used  for  this  purpose 
K U A O |‘df;r»bly  in  size  in  different  dis- 
Jj^.vc  holding  no  more  than 
otliers  about  20  lb.,  or  even  more.  Size, 
q^wicpt  in  so  far  as  convenience  in  handling  is 
^ acerned,  is  not  an  important  matter,  but  it 
.•5  well  to  adhere  to  one  pattern,  so  that  the 
trays  may  be  stacked  one  above  the  other. 
The  depth  should  not  be  more  than  3 inches 
and  the  corner  pieces,  li  inches  square,  must 
be  about  7 inches  long,  so  as  to  stand  well 
above  the  rim  of  the  box.  A piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  thickness  screwed  on  to  these  up- 
rights, and  so  connecting  them  across  the  nar- 
rower ends  of  the  box,  will  afford  a convenient 
handle.  Such  trays  when  filled  with  sets  will 
thus  stand  clear  of  each  other  in  the  sta<^, 
and  allow  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  reach  the 
potatoes. 

In  selecting  the  sets,  uniformity  in  size  is 
an  advantage;  for  then  one  can  estimate  with 
fair  accuracy  the  planting  capacity  of  each 
tray.  But,  whilst  medium-sized  tubers  are 
best,  varieties  differ  enormously,  and  one  can 
only  advise  in  a general  way  the  choice  of  sets 
that  weigh  between  to  3^  3-pi^ce.  Larger 
sizes  of  most  second  earlies  and  mam  crops 
may,  of  course,  be  cut  at  planting  time.  The 
yield  from  medium  sets  of  i to  2 oz.  is  un- 
doubtedly higher  than  from  large  ones, 
whether  the  latter  are  planted  whole  or  cut, 
and  such  sizes  are  very  much  more  economical, 
since  there  are  more  of  them  to  the  measure. 

Boxing  consists  merely  of  sorting  out  these 
sets  and  spreading  them  on  end,  with  the  eyed 
ends  uppermost,  in  the  trays.  Any  specimens 
showing  signs  of  disease  must  be  rejected,  and 
if  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  sets  selected,  it  is  wise  to  dust  them  over 
with  some  air-slaked  lime,  or,  better  still,  pow- 
dered  sulphur.  When  the  trays  are  filled  they 
must  be  placed  one  upon  the  other  in  an  airy 
room  in  full  light.  The  place  must,  of  course, 
be  frost  proof;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  high 
a temperature  will  force  the  tubers,  with  the 
result  that  they  will  make  a weak  and  spindly 
growth  instead  of  short,  sturdy  buds.  A very 
low  temperature,  again,  even  if  this  does  not 
involve  freezing,  is  undesirable,  for  this 
appears  to  have  a deteriorating  effect  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  potatoes.  What  we  want  to 
achieve  is  a slow  and  gradual  process  of  bud- 
ding, and  this  may  be  attained  fairly  easily,  not 
only  by  regulating  the  temperature,  but  by 
regulating  the  daylight  also,  darkness  tending 
to  promote  development,  while  light  retards 
it. 

Some  varieties  of  potatoes,  being  more 
vigorous  than  others,  require  more  light  than 
is  usually  given;  and  there  are  kinds,  again, 
which  have  need  to  be  hastened  by  almost 
total  darkness  until  they  have  made  a start. 
Apart  from  the  effect  of  light  in  retarding  de- 
velopment, air  is  essential,  especially^  as  plant- 
ing time  approaches,  for  the  toughening  of  the 
sprouts;  but  a few  days’  exposure  is  usually 
sufficient  so  to  strengthen  the  growths  that 
the  fear  of  breakages  in  planting  may  be  re- 
duced to  a minimum. 

As  for  the  necessity  for  sprouting  at  all. 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  sprouted 
sets  produce  a heavier  yield  than  those  un- 
sprouted, by  20  to  25  per  cent. 

■ M ■■  ■■  ■■  oio  w ■■  sn  vtt  vn  mi  m ■■ 

To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers 


Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OUR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT.  DUBLIN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS. 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

'Phone— Dublin  1943.  Wires— Makbar. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
••  Farmers'  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertisements 


Hedge  Planting 

A Seasonable  Task,  and  the  Way  to  Go  About  It. 

By  A.  D.  Webster. 


WE  noticed  some  well-planted  and  well- 
managed  hedges  in  Northern  Ireland 
lately,  those  along  the  Eastern  coast 
being  particularly  good  aud  excellent  for  pro- 
tective purposes.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
hedges  were  unknown  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Great  Britain  till  planted  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell  by  the  roadside  leading  up  to  Inch- 
buckling,  in  Haddington,  and  near  the  old 
castle  of  Finlarig,  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
Lough  Tay,  the  thorns  of  which  were  still 
alive  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  Though 
we  have  found  many  references  of  an  early 
date  regarding  the  fine  old  oaken  woods  of 
Central  and  Southern  Ireland,  yet  no  direct  in- 
formation about  planted  live  fences  have  been 
come  across. 

USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  HEDGES. 

Strictly  speaking,  hedges  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  kinds — useful  and  ornamental — the 
former  being  employed  for  keeping  farm-stock 
in  bounds,  and  the  latter  in  the  subdivision  of 
gardens  and  for  lawn  and  park  purposes 
generally.  Where  the  fences  are  intended  for 
protective  purposes,  either  the  thorn,  beech, 
hornbeam  or  holly  are  the  plants  usually  em- 
ployed, while  for  ornamental  garden  sub- 
divisions, almost  any  shrub  may  be  used,  the 
choice  of  which  will  lie  with  the  operator. 
Amongst  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  have 
been  found  suitable  for  the  climate  of  Britain, 
none  equals  the  common  whitethorn,  or  quick, 
for  hedge-formation,  where  strength  and  shel- 
ter are  points  of  first  consideration.  The 
beech  certainly  can  thrive  better  on  exposed 
and  high-lying  ground  and  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  thin,  but  it  never  forms  so  durable 
a protection  against  farm-stock  as  the  thorn. 
When  properly  treated,  the  thorn  is  a fast 
grower,  and  as  a fence  plant  it  is  ornamental, 
smooth,  stubborn,  and  long  lived.  It  is  also 
not  at  all  subject  to  disease  and  very  readily 
propagated.  Few  soils  come  amiss  to  the 
thorn — that  is,  if  they  are  not  overcharged 
with  moisture,  but  it  delights  in  a rich,  hazelly 
loam. 

PREPARING  THE  GROUND. 

Thorough  preparation  of  the  ground  where 
live  fences  are  formed  should  take  precedence 
of  all  other  operations— indeed,  nothing  can 
repay  the  planter  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
previous  suiting  of  the  land,  in  the  way  of 
draining  and  trenching,  to  the  plants  intended 
to  be  inserted.  In  all  cases  we  have  found  it 
pay  well  to  have  the  ground  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  and  about  three  feet  in 
width,  and  a quantity  of  manure  incorporated 
at  the  same  time.  If  this  can  be  done  some 
months  before  planting,  the  thorns  or  other 
fence  plants,  so  much  the  better,  as  it  gives 
time  for  the  loosely-upturned  soil  to  get  mel- 
lowed and  sweetened,  as  also  for  the  rnanure 
to  get  well  decomposed.  In  all  cases  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  manure,  but,  where 
the  soil  is  at  all  poor,  the  adding  of  a quantity 
of  well-rotted  manure  has  a wonderful  effect 
in  stimulating  the  quick  into  active  and  strong 
growth.  The  vigour  and  rapidity  assumed  by 
a hfidge,  when  the  soil  has  been  well  worked 
au(i  manured,  over  that  otherwise  treated,  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  and  in  all  cases  amply 
pays  for  the  increased  labour  and  expense  be- 
stowed on  the  fence. 

PLANTING. 

It  is  well  to  plant  rather  above_  than  below 
the'  general  ground  level,  so  that  in  trenching 
the  soil  a slight  mound  may  be  raised  along 
the  intended  line  of  fence,  which  will  not  only 
materially  assist  in  keeping  the  plants  from 
excessive  moisture,  but  aid  in  the  cleaning  and 
general  management  of  the  hedge.  Where 
superfluous  moisture  is  present  in  the  soil,  the 
hedge-and-ditch  system  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, which  consists  in  digging  out  a ditch 
parallel  by  the  line  on  which  it  is  intended  to 


place  the  fence.  It  should  he  three  feet  deep, 
five  feet  wide  at  top,  and  one  foot  at  bottom, 
and  the  soil  removed  in  so  doing  is  thrown 
upon  that  side  where  the  hedge  is  to  he 
planted,  thus  forming  a mound,  or  rather 
ridge,  on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed.  In 
wet  soils  such  a ditch  is  indispensable,  but, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  to  he  con- 
demned, and  for  the  simple  reasons  that  it  is 
expensive  and  rather  against  than  in  favour  of 
the  free  growth  of  the  fence. 

THORN  OR  QUICK. 

The  best  time  to  plant  the  whitethorn  is 
just  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  autumn; 
but  the  operation  is  usually  extended  from 
that  time  until  early  spring,  though  in  the 
latter  case,  perhaps,  with  less  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  selecting  the  plants  a great  amount 
of  care  is  necessary,  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  the 
lifting  and  after  planting.  Four-year-old  plants 
are  best  suited  for  hedge-formation,  and  they 
should  be  stout  of  growth  and  well-rooted. 
The  size  of  the  plants  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  age,  and  those  with  stems  as  thick 
as  one’s  finger  are  to  be  preferred  to  others 
of  greater  height,  but  lank  and  small  of  stem. 
Frequent  transplanting  whilst  in  the  nursery- 
border  should,  have  been  paid  attention  to,  as 
then  the  roots  are  bushy  and  fibrous  and  well 
suited  for  planting  out  permanently.  Great 
damage  is  usually  done  to  thorn  plants  by 
careless  lifting,  and,  worse  still,  by  bundling 
the  plants  in  hundreds  ready  for  the  planter. 
This  should  never  be  tolerated,  as  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  when  tied  up  in  bundles  and 
covered  over  with  soil,  the  plants  in  the  centre 
of  each  bundle  get  dust-dry  and  fall  a prey  to 
the  searching  winds  of  spring. 


NEGLECTED  FENCES. 

To  keep  big  fences  in  good  order  they  should 
be  laid  every  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  the 
bottoms  keep  good.  Old  neglected  fences  are 
always  full  of  gaps,  they  overgrow  the  ditches, 
and  stock  are  constantly  breaking  out.  The 
big  thorn  fences  are  usually  laid  with  the  brush 
on  the  off-side  from  the  ditch,  and  thus  the 
ditch  when  opened  out  forms  a barrier  against 
stock  on  the  one  side  and  the  brush  on  the 
other,  and  if  between  a ploughed  and  a grass 
field  the  brush  should  always  be  laid  on  the 
grass  side,  so  that  stock  cannot  nibble  the 
young  shoots  when  they  burst  forth  in  spring. 
All  old  wood  and  dead  stuff  should  be  cleared 
right  out,  and  only  the  young  wood  made  use 
of.  A lot  of  old  wood  means  a lot  of  old 
stools,  which  never  shoot  out  to  do  any  good, 
and  where  they  are  left  the  fence  often  becomes 
dead.  This  is  where  the  mischief  of  allowing 
fences  to  go  too  long  without  being  laid  comes 
in.  They  get  old  and  stumpy,  and  there  is  too 
little  young  wood  left  for  a man  to  make  a good 
job  with. 

EXTREME  MEASURES. 

Sometimes  fences  are  allowed  to  get  so  bad 
that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  chop  them 
off  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  will  throw 
Up  all  young  wood  from  the  bottom,  and  in 
course  of  years  a good  fence  can  be  made,  but 
it  is  a slow  process,  and  posts  and  rails  have  to 
oe  put  up  on  either  side  whilst  it  grows  up 
again.  There  is  also  often  a better  chance  now 
than  later  on  to  get  post  and  railing  done,  and 
also  gaps  mended.  All  this  if  left  until  the 
busy  time  of  spring  is  apt  not  to  get  done  at  all. 
Fences  which  divide  arable  fields  are  neces- 
sarily only  small,  but  if  wanted  at  all  should 
be  kept  trimmed  and  either  cut,  split  or 
“ plaited  ” periodically  if  they  become  weak, 
but  it  is  questionable  if  in  the  near  future  much 
larger  fields  will  not  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  in  that  case  all  unnecessary  fences  had  bet- 
ter be  grubbed  up  to  save  further  expense.  No 
fence  at  all  is  better  than  a neglected  one. 
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CATTLE. 


WHITE  MARKINGS  ON  A.=A.  CATTLE. 

The  question  of  the  presence  of  white 
markings  on  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  has 
frequently  come  up  for  discussion.  Jn 
some  countries  to  which  the  breed  has  been  in- 
troduced there  is  an  altogether  unwarrantable 
prejudice  against  animals  of  the  breed  with 
even  the  slightest  touch  of  white.  The  matter 
has  been  very  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
John  M.  Bridges,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Association,  and 
the  correspondence  Which  he  brought  to- 
gether when  inquiring  into  the  views  of  pro- 
minent breeders  some  time  ago  is  now  published 
in  The  Aberdeen- Angus  Review.  Some  extracts 
from  this  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 
Each  paragraph  gives  the  reply  of  a different 
breeder. 


It  is  difficult  to  say  how'  much  white  one 
would  consider  permissible,  but  I should  say  it 
is  advisable  to  have  as  little  as  possible.  A bull 
should  be  free  of  white  markings,  although  I 
take  no  objection  to  a small  patch  of  white  on 
the  belly  close  to  the  testicles.  White  is  objec- 
tionable further  forward  or  on  the  sheath  of 
the  penis;  for  pure-breeding,  at  all  events.  Al- 
though I would  not  give  encouragement  to  the 
idea  that  white  may  be  permissible  on  a 
female,  my  objection  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the 
case  of  a bull.  A whole  white  udder  is  not  to 
be  desired,  but  little  fault  can  be  found  with 
white  markings  on  the  udder,  or,  to  a limited 
extent,  on  the  belly  in  front  of  the  udder.  At  a 
breeding  show  it  is  a delicate  matter  for  a 
judge  to  discrimina*e  in  the  event  of  being 
faced  wdth  animals  showing  white  in  a greater 
or  less  degree.  Preference  cannot  be  given  to 
an  animal  showing  little  or  no  white  over 
another  with  considerable  white  markings ; at 
the  same  time,  given  animals  of  equal  merit  in 
other  respects,  I would  unhesitatingly  give  pre- 
ference to  the  one  showing  little  or  no  white. 
This  for  “ fashion’s  sake.”  At  a fat  stock  show 
matters  are  different,  and  I do  not  think  there 
is  cause  to  handicap  any  pure-bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  animal  because  of  white  markings. 
Notwithstanding  what  I have  written  above,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  our  favourite  breed  might 
have  excelled  even  its  present  prestige  had  the 
call  for  “ black  and  all  black  ” never  been 
heard.  If  the  public  desire  black,  however,  we 
must  cater  to  its  wants. 


In  the  ’seventies  and  early  ’eighties  there  was 
much  more  white  than  there  is  now.  I heard 
some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  had  doubts 
of  the  purity  of  a cow  unless  she  had  some 
white  about  her  udder.  I don’t  think  a little 
white  behind  the  navel  in  either  sex  was  at  all 
thought  ill  of,  and  white  els'^where  was  only 
looked  upon  as  “throw  backs,”  and  not  as 
throwing  any  doubt  on  the  purity  of  the  breed- 
ing of  the  beast.  As  things  are  now  I should 
consider  anvthing  but  a little  white  behind  the 
navel  as  a blemish. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  varied  colour- 
ing of  the  cattle  from  which  the  p'-esent  .Aber- 
deen-Angus is  descended,  it  can  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  white  markings  should 
be  so  common,  and  their  presence  is  certainly, 
I should_  say,  no  sign  of  a want  of  pureness 
of  breeding.  I have  always  understood  that 
several  of  the  most  famous  sires  and  dams  of 
the  most  fashionable  families  of  to-day  showed 
a considerable  amount  of  white.  Personally, 
I have  little  obiection  to  a few'  white  hairs  or  a 
small  patch  of  wdiite  in  the  region  of  the  udder, 
penis,  or  testicles,  though  I object  to  any  white 
elsewhere  on  the  body. 


Personally,  I do  not  object  to  a cow  with  a 
white  udder  or  a little  white  about  it,  fancying 


that  this  helps  to  show  them  off.  In  the  case  of 
a^  bull,  I much  prefer  one  without  any  white 
about  his  testicles,  or,  anyhow,  if  he  has  any 
W'hite,  that  it  should  not  be  visible  without  very 
close  inspection.  I believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  “ breed  out  ” these  white  markings,  but  so 
many  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  breed  have 
them  that  I cannot  imagine  any  breeder  re- 
jecting animals  with  wdiite  markings,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  navel. 


I consider  the  less  white  on  males  the  better. 
I would  say  that  if  you  could  see  any  white 
about  the  belly  or  on  the  sheath  that  you  could 
see  wdthout  bending  dowm,  that  there  was  too 
much  white  for  a stock  sire.  As  to  females,  I 
would  not  so  much  object  to  white  markings  in 
front  and  about  the  udder,  as  you  usuallv  get 
the  best  rnilkers  with  white  about  the  udder. 
If  I were  judging  two  aniamls,  one  wdth  white 
markings  to  any  extent,  the  other  without,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  I should  handicap  the 
one  wdth  the  wffiite,  and  give  him  second  place. 
At  fat  stock  shows  I should  give  no  preference 
against  white  markings. 


TELLING  A COW’S  WORTH. 

Experience,  care  and  good  judgment 
exercised  in  examining  cows  soon  lead  to 
efficiency  in  detecting  the  points,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  which  indicate  produc- 
tion. Especially  valuable  is  the  knowledge 
gained  by  a close  study  of  the  world’s  greatest 
cows  and  fixing  thoroughly  in  mind  the 
peculiar  characteristics  that  account  for  their 
great  W'ork.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  and  advis- 
able to  study  them,  so  carefully  that  a distinct 
picture  becomes^  impressed  upon  the  mind’s 
eye,  and  then  it  is  always  possible  to  use  them 
as  rnodels  by  which  to  measure  other  cows. 

Mistakes  in  the  selection  of  animals  should 
not  be  a cause  for  discouragement.  The  best 
of  judges  make  plenty  of  them,  and  few  are 
the  herds,  indeed,  in  w'hich  there  are  not  coun- 
terfeits w'hen  judged  by  the  pail  and  churn. 
Accurate  as  may  be  the  ability  of  selecting 
good  co\ys  and  discriminating  against  poor 
ones,  no  judge  has  vet  become  sufficiently  ac- 
complished to  prophesy  the  true  productivity 
of  the  individual  cow. 

A careful  consideration  of  the  points  to  be 
observed  in  selecting  cows  will  invariably 
enable  one  to  choose  a good  cow,  bi:t,  after 
he  has  chosen,  he  know's  not  inst  how  good 
the  cow  may  or  may  not  be.  The  eve  is  not 
accurate  enough  to  determine  wnthin  a few 
pounds,  or  sometimes  within  a few  thousand 
pounds,  of  how  much  milk  a certain  cow  has 
the  power  of  producing  in  a year.  Neither  is 
it  possible  to  know  within  i or  2 per  cent,  how 
rich  her  milk  mav  be.  So  long  as  it  is  true 
that  a careful  consideration  of  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  cow  is  no  more  accurate  than 
this,  although  being  a valuable  and  absolutely 
necessary  guide  in  selecting  animals  to  add  to 
the  herd,  it  is  well,  in  learning  which  ones  to 
keep  and  which  ones  to  dispose  of,  to  supple- 
ment it  with  additional  information.  This  will 
give  the  accurate  worth  of  the  herd,  since  its 
future  character  depends  largely  upon  the 
'merit  of  the  individuals  in  it. 

The  most  accurate  method  of  learning  the 
cow’s  real  productive  power  is  the  simplest, 
and  yet  the  mere  suggestion  of  it  seems  such 
a bugbear  to  many  that  it  is  the  least  used. 
This  fact  is  not  only  true  of  the  farmer  and 
dairyman,  but  applies  also  to  a large  percen- 
tage of  breeders  of  no  small  reputation.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  most  breeds  dur- 
ing the  past  few  j'cars,  and  greater  changes 
are  yet  to  follow.  In  the  future  the  famous 
breeder  will  be  the  one  who  know's  his  cows 
to  a certainty,  having  learned  them  through 
the  only  accurate  manner,  that  of  weighing 
and  testing  the  milk  and  keeping  the  records 


up  to  date  and  prizing  them  as  he  now  does 
that  which  the  pedigrees  and  conformation 
imply.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the 
greatest  advancement  ensue,  for  few,  indeed, 
are  the  breeders  who  can  boast  of  the  fact 
that  they  never  sold  their  best  cow  without 
knowing  how  really  great  she  was.  Further- 
more, when  all  who  term  themselves  breeders 
of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  weigh  and  test  the 
milk  of  their  cows,  the  general  farmer  will  , 
soon  do  likewise,  and  it  is  then  that  he  will 
appreciate  the  blood  that  the  breeder  has  to 
dispose  of  through  his  bull  calves. 

Not  more  than  one  year  of  record  keeping 
is  necessary  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  blood  will  tell  and  that  like  produces  1 
like,  and  the  records  will  point  conclusively  to 
the  fact  that  certain  breeds  and  certain  fami-  j 
lies  are  decidedly  more  productive  than  others  : 
and  that  a still  greater  difference  exists  be-  i 
tween  individuals.  Continuous  weighing  and  » 
testing  of  milk,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  re-  i 
cords,  and  by  their  use  selecting  the  best  cows  ’ 
to  keep  and  those  to  sell  to  the  man  who  has  ' 
not  time  to  keep  records;  the  use  of  good 
sires  from  productive  ancestry  and  raising  the 
best  calves  from  the  best  cows  will  result  in 
a wonderful  herd.  In  fact,  it  matters  little 
how  poor  the  herd  being  milked  to-day,  care- 
ful and  accurate  selection  of  cows  and  sires 
to  mate  with  them  will  ensure  in  a few  genera- 
tions a herd  so  great  that  if  properly  fed  and 
cared  for  it  will  have  few  superiors,  even  in- 
cluding the  breeder’s  herd. 

Establishing  records  for  individual  cows 
with  the  scales  and  Babcock  test  demonstrates 
and  proves  the  successes  and  failures  in 
selecting  cows.  There  is  no  better  source  of 
information  for  establishing  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  types,  breeds  and  families  of 
cows  that  are  desirable.  By  learning  the  mis- 
takes once  made  one  is  in  a position  to  guard 
against  the  same  mistakes  the  second  time,  ! 
while,  great  as  may  be  the  mistake,  if  the 
maker  never  learns  of  it,  he  will  readily  make  j 
the  same  mistake  a second,  third  and  indefinite 
number  of  times.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mat-  j 
ters  little  how  great  the  success  once  made,  if  . 
the  maker  never  learns  of  it,  he  is  not  in  a r 
position  to  repeat  it  with  certainty. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent.) 

IRELAND  is  to  get  Mr.  Thomas  Yool,  wdio, 
during  the  war,  was  Deputy  Live  Stock 
Commissioner  for  the  North-Eastern  area 
of  Scotland,  with  headquarters  in  Aberdeen. 
In  March  he  is  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  estate 
agent  for  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  County  Done- 
gal. He  has  had  wide  and  varied  experience 
in  estate  work.  For  several  years  he  carried 
out  the  factorial  duties  on  the  large  Menzies 
estates  in  Perthshire,  and  afterwards  he  acted 
in  a similar  capacity  for  Sir  George  MaePher- 
son  Grant  on  his  Ballindalloch  and  Invereshie 
Estates,  which  formed  part  of  the  Counties  of 
Banff,  Moray,  and  Inverness.  Mr.  Yool  took 
a leading  part  in  public  administrative  work 
while  at  Ballindalloch.  Under  the  Ministry  of 
Food  he  has  been  a great  success.  The  smooth 
and  successful  working  of  the  grading  and 
allied  systems,  and  the  distribution  of  meat 
was,  in  a large  measure,  due  to  Mr.  Yool’s 
business  capacity,  his  initiative,  enterprise  and 
tact.  His  departure  from  the  North  of  Scot- 
land to  Ireland  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
hearty  good  wishes  and  genuine  esteem  of  a 
very  wide  circle  of  friends. 

TESTING  CATTLE  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Breeders — at  least  in  Scotland — are  cursing 
the  Pirbright  Station,  where  cattle  intended  for 
e.xportation  to  South  Africa  have  to  be  tested. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  of  .Agriculture 
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■jV\£  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FJRflf 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  Sales  prompt  Remittances 

M'LEOD’S  SHEEP  DIPS 


SUBtrS  OR  BAGS  ON  APPUCATlOj? 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

Offices:  61  BishopStreet.  Glasgovi 

HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


January  31,  1920. 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD 
CORN  DRILLS. 


1 2 Disc, 
6 inches 
apart. 

7 ft.  8 inch. 
Steel 
Axle. 


Immediate 

Delivery 

from 

Dublin 

Stocks. 


The  Disc  Shoe  is  used  exclusively  on  “ New  Climax  Drills. 


With  other  Disc  Furrow 
Openers  it  is  necessary  to 
run  the  disc  four  inches 
deep  in  order  to  deposit 
the  seed  two  inches  deep, 
and  therefore  increases  the 
draft. 

Also  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 
Manure  Spreaders. 


Grain  drilled  with  the 
Disc  Shoe  is  all  planted 
at  a uniform  depth,  comes 
up  at  the  same  time,  grows 
evenly,  ripens  uniformly, 
and  grades  better  in  the 
market. 

Write  us  for  Particulars- 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  CO.  LTD. 

36  WORSHIP  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C  2. 


Prevent  Cold,  Wet  Feet 

If  you  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  damp  in 
winter  time,  a pair  of  CALOR  CLOGS  are  the 
best  preventiv'e  of  cold,  wet  feet.  Uppers  are 
of  good  grain  leather,  lined  with  non-tearing 
felt.  Plain  strong  wood  soles.  Well  finished. 

For  men  or  women.  Price  8/11  post  free. 

We  have  a variety  of  clogs  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  men  and  women,  Wellington  and  lacing  shapes. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  The  best  we  have  yet  issued. 

WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS,  J81  Overgate,  DUNDEE 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Send  a postcard  for  sample  and  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers  . 

Lodebs  & Hucolihe,  Ltd.  ( department) 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


POTASH 


AND 


AMMONIA 

We  are  still  booking  orders 
for  the  above,  of  which  we 
have  imported  large  supplies 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH 
POTASH  SALTS 


SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 
NITROLIM 


Quotations  on  application  to 
our  local  agents  everywhere 

RICHARDSON  & FLETCHER.  Dublin 
HIBERNIAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dublin 
ECHFORDS',  LIMITED,  Dublin 


^ M MB  — . nmn  — aa  tta  a*  UP  ■■  ■■  ■■ 


Hay  Barns  and  Cattle  Sheds  to  Board  of  Work 
specification  erected  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

We  manufacture  Wire  and  Bar  Fencing,  Wrought- 
Iron  Railings,  Field  and  Ornamental  Gates. 


State  Requirements. 


Estumates  Free. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  “ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 


WM.  HAYWARD  & SONS,  Ltd. 

36  DAWSON  ST.,  DUBLIN. 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  Bk  SR  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ••  "" 

‘‘  Aurora  ” Radium  Fertilizer. 

An  important  asset  to  Farmers,  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

“ Aurora  ” is  not  a Manure,  but  a permanent  soil 
stimulant.  Its  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  500  times 
more  radio-active  than  average  sod.  It  fixes  atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen,  which  is  essential  to  all  plant  life. 
2 cwts.  1 cwt.  56  lbs.  28  lbs.  14  lbs.  7 lbs. 
15/6  16,6  10/-  6-  3/6  2/- 

In  Bags.  Carriage  paid. 

Supplies,  particulars  and  instructions  may  be  had 
from  local  Seedsmen,  or  from  : 

THE  RADIUM  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

27,  Blythswood  Square,  GLASGOW, 
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POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

\ PEW  magnificent  Embden  Geese  and  Ganders 
...  ‘OJ‘  Sale;  hatched  February,  1919;  parent 
birds  Abbot’s  direct;  Ganders,  30s.  to  40s.-  Geese 
26s.— Mrs  Hicks,  Moyyiew.  Ballina,  Co.  Sligo.  p54  ’ 

A MERIOAN  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Cocks  and  Hens- 
hardy;  easily  reared  strain;  beautiful  colour — 
Manager,  Ballydivity.  Dervock.  p5S 

A —MRS.  FINEGAN,  Moatlande,  Navan— White 
, ®*'"ner  Drakes,  specially  bred,  high  fecund 
Stock;  also  Ducks.  ' pgg 


A Buff  Orpington,  Barred  Rock 

Wyandotte.  White  Leghorn,  Minorca. 
Rhode  Red  Cockerels,  Hens;  pure  bred  from  best 
laying  strains;  very  hardy  and  vigorous;  ahso  Fawn 
and  White  I.  Runner  Drakes,  Ducks,  and  White  ditto, 
laylor  8 strain ; stamp  for  particulars. — Manager 
Ballydmty.  Dervock.  p47 

Chicks.  White  Wyandottes.  Leghorns, 
-R-'  Rhodes,  21s.  to  35s.  doz.,  carriage  paid,  accord- 
ing  to  breed  and  pen;  price  list  on  application  — 
Argles,  Upton,  Cork. p632 

T^GGS  and  Chicks  now  Booking  from  my  Champion 
^ Lyers-White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
White  Leghorns:  write  for  list  of  matings  of  my  5Jl- 
egg  strain,  which  holds  let  place  in  the  world  for  the 
Wya.ndotte  breed;  White  Runner  Ducks,  295-egg 
free.— Mrs.  Strong,  Moate  House, 
Kells,  Meath.  p5g 

I^MBDEN  Geese  and  Ganders,  21s.;  American 
^ Bronze  Turkey  Cockerels,  35s.;  all  large  birds- 
Pen  20  Autumn  Pullete,  mostly  W.  Leghorn  Mrs’ 
Strong's,  £9.— Mrs.  McCarthy,  Rathooole,  Eanteer. 

. — p^ 

■p^ISH  MEAL,  4%  oil.  65%  albuminoids;  wonderful 
egg-producing  food;  26s.  per  cwt.— Michael  Con- 
nolly and  Sons,  Bagenalstown.  p588 

■CiOR  SALE— Large  White  1919  Ganders,  price  27s. 
-R  each,  carriage  paid;  cash  with  order.  Apply 
iMiss)  C.  earthy,  Crosshue  House,  Blackwater  Co 
Wex^. p65 

■plOR  SALE— Pure-bred  A.-B.  Turkeys,  Cocks  and 
A Hens,  Embden  Ganders;  also  one  Peahen.— Miss 
M.  Power,  Affane  Turkey  Farm,  Cappoquin,  Co, 
Waterford. 


XXATCHING  EGGS— Buff  Orpington,  Show,  15s.; 

^*^Bity,  lOs.  6d.  per  doz.;  White  Wyandotte,’ 
Light  Sussex,  White  Runner,  and  Indian  Runner, 
10s.  6d.  per  doz.;  special  pen  trap-nested  Indian 
Runners,  15s.;  American  Bronze  Turkey  and  Embden 
Gwse  Eggs,  2e.  each;  particulars  on  application.— 
Miss  H.  G.  Young.  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena.  p45 

XTATCHING  EGGS  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds :— White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application.— The  Ulster  Dairy  School.  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 

"IJATCHING  EGGS— Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn,  Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  lOs,  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses — Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d. ; Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  pet  setting.  Carr,  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 

Ca-falogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm 
Mullingar.  p43  ’ 

"tTATCHING  EGGS  selected  by  Sexometer;  White 
AJL  Wyandottes.  2-year-old  hens,  grand-daughters 
Lady  Supreme  (311-egg  hen),  mated  cockerels  from 
Mrs.  Strong’s  best  pen ; Egge,  selected  hatch,  pullets. 
2s.  6d.  each,  9s.  four;  to  hatch  next  season cocks, 
2s  each.  9s.  four;  grand  birds;  also  Eggs  hatch 
pullets  from  pure-bred  hens,  various  breeds,  mated 
Houdan  (276  strain),  lOs.  6d.  doz.;  all  free;  transit 
breakages  refunded.— Miss  Lougheed,  Dromore  West 

PJ7  ’ 

■M/TAGNIFICENT  Pure-bred  White  Wyandotte 
„ , Cockerel,  also  R.I.R.  (Carlyle),  10s.  6d.  each.— 
Melrose.  Silchester  Road,  Glenageary.  p53 

13EDIGREE  March  Cockerels— White  Wyandotte 
i (Strong’s).  Red  Sussex;  massive  birds;  Guinea 
^cks;  A.-B.  Turkeys.-O’Orady,  Curraglass.  Co 

P72 

ORAT'T’S  Poultry  Regulator  makes  hens  lay  and 
keeps  them  healthy;  a safe  remedy  for  any 
tomplaints;  Is.  8d.  per  packet,  postage  6d.  extra. 
Imported  direct  from  America  by  J.  Atkins  and  Co. 
Ltd.,  54  South  Mall.  Cork. 

■pULLETS  and  Ducks;  March.  1919,  hatch-  fine 
A layers ; only  lOs.  6d.  each ; £6  dozen ; list  free  — 
Hnmmell,  Stratford.  Essex. 

OAIiE- 3 Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  Drakes,  10s. 
^ each;  6 Pure-bred  White  Wyandottes,  pullets 
early  March  hatched,  £l  each.  Vouiig  Coimenao-b 
House,  ’Pullow.  Co.  Carlow.  p^6~ 


for  England  is  cuddling  the  institution.  The 
Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture  is  also  against 
Birbnght  as  well,  as  a testing  station  for  Scot- 
land. Rumour  has  it  that  the  English  Board 
for  a site  about  Merklands 
Wharf,  Glasgow.  Scottish  opinion  has  not 
been  consulted  in  the  matter.  The  Union 
Government  of  South  Africa  are  standing  in 
their  own  progress  by  imposing  such  harass- 
ing regulations  at  Pirbright.  They  are  far  too 
expensive  and  risky.  Could  not  a scheme  be 
adopted  whereby  a thorough  veterinary  inspec- 
tion of  stock  could  be  undertaken  at  the  farms 
in  this  country?  What  are  the  views  of  the 
Irish  breeders?  I am  convinced  that  South 
Africa  will  have  to  relax  their  testing  condi- 
tioiis  if  they  expect  to  become  successful 
buyers  of  cattle  suitable  for  export.  The 
United  States  have  greater  experience  in  the 
cattle  line  than  South  Africa,  and  their  system 
of  inspection  in  this  country  is  working  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Scottish  breeders 
are  determined  to  take  a firm  stand  in  this 
matter. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION. 

-A.t  Craibstone,  four  miles  out  of  Aberdeen 
a centre  with  model  buildings  is  to  be' 
elected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  experi- 
ments and  research  work  in  animal  nutrition 
Another  of  a similar  kind  is  to  be  instituted  at 
Cambridge.  For  instance,  it  is  intended  to 
analyse  feeding  stuffs  with  a view  to  ascertain- 
ing their  digestibility,  and  what  proportion  was 
best  suited  for  meat  and  milk  production 
Pood  requirements  of  live  stock  would  be 
ascertained,  and  investigations  made  into  nu- 
tritional diseases.  The  balancing  of  diets 
would  be  investigated  so  that  we  could  arrive 
at  the  maximum  result  from  the  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  food.  The  entire  scheme  at 
.Aberdeen  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £50,000, 
and  the  Government  had  promised  to  contri- 
bute pound  per  pound  raised  in  the  area 
towards  the  capital  expenditure.  An  appeal 
or  funds  is  being  made  to  farmers,  .'\berdeen 
has  been  selected  because  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant breeding  and  feeding  district  in  Scot- 
land. 

DECONTROL  OF  MEAT. 

farmers  do  not  favour  the  decon- 
-2  4,  the  time  originally 

specified  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  not 
ikely  that  it  will  take  place  before  that  time 
When  the  embargo  is  removed,  the  likelihood 
is  that  prices,  especially  for  the  best  quality 
meat,  will  increase.  Big  industrial  centres  like 
Glasgow  are  prepared  to  buy  the  best  beef  and 
give  high  values  for  it.  Cow  and  bull  meat  is 
not  likely  to  share  in  a serious  upward  price 
Meantime  Ireland  is  benefiting  from  the  fact 
Biat  the  movement  of  cattle  in  England  to 
Scotland  is  stopped.  At  present  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  home  cows,  but,  by  and  bye 
Ireland  will  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency' 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a decided  iim 
provenient  in  the  quality  of  the  best  class  of 
cows  from  Ireland. 
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SHEEP. 

danger  of  double  dipping. 

The  danger  to  sheep  of  double  dipping  has 
l ecently  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  of  .Vgriculture,  who  were  informed 
that  m some  cases  injury  and  sometimes 
deaths  have  resulted  amongst  sheep  which 
have  been  dipped  at  intervals  of  less  than  14 
days.  Inquiry  in  the  matter,  however  has  i* 
every  case  elicited  the  fact  that  the  sheep  which 
had  suffered  had  been  dipped  in  poisonous  diji 
on  each  occasion.  It  is  recognised  that  if  a 
poisonous  dip  IS  used  there  is  a risk  of  poison- 
ing from  bad  handling  of  the  sheep  when  dip- 
ping,  and  also  from  the  sheep  before  they  are 
properly  drained  being  placed  on  confined  pas- 
poisoned  from  eating  herbage 
which  is  contaminated  by  the  draining  from 
the  sheep,  and  also  by  rain  washing  the  poiso* 
out  from  the  wool. 

It  has  been  proved  that  double  dipping  with 
mferval  of  not  more  than  14  days  between 
the  dippings  is  a necessary  measure  to  secure 
the  eradication  of  sheep  scab,  and  that  when 
proper  precautions  are  taken  such  dipping  can 
be  carried  out  with  little  risk  even  when 
poisonous  dips  are  used  for  each  dipping.  All 
risk,  however,  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
non-poisonous  dips,  of  which  the  lime  and  sul- 
phur dip  IS  considered  to  be  the  best  for  the 
cure  of  scab.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  when 
double  dipping  with  an  interval  of  not  more 
da\'s  between  the  two  dippings  is  pre- 
scribed,  the  owners  should  be  warned  that  it  is 
always  safer  to  use  non-poisonous  dips,  and  if 
they  elect  to  use  a poisonous  dip  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  first  dipping  it  is  highly  advisable 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  second  dipping  a 
non-poisonous  dip  should  be  used. 

The  prescription  for  the  lime  and  sulphur 
dip  is  as  follows  ; — Ingredients — Lime,  pow- 
dered sulphur  and  water.  A convenient  quan- 
tity for  a large  establishment  to  make  up  at  a 
time  would  be  9 lb.  lime  and  18  Ib.  sulphur 
Method  of  Preparation.— Slake  the  lime  and 
make  into  a thick  paste  with  the  sulphur. 
Place  the  mixture  in  a strong  cloth,  tie  the  ends 
and  suspend  in  a boiler  containing  10  gal.  of 
water  so  that  the  water  completely  covers  the 
contents  of  the  cloth.  The  cloth  must  not 
touch  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  as 
otherwise  the  cloth  may  be  burned  and  its  con- 
tents escape.  Boil  for  two  hours,  then  remove 
the  cloth,  taking  care  that  none  of  its  contents 
escape  into  the  water,  and  throw  the  solids 
away  Make  up  to  10  gal.  again  with  addi- 
tional water,  and  put  the  liquid  into  a tight 
drum  or  barrel.  This  quantity  is  sufficient 
when  mixed  with  water  to  make  100  gal.  of 
dipping-  bath.  The  period  of  immersion  in 
this  dip  should  not  be  less  than  half  a minute. 


SHELTER  FOR  SHEEP. 


CLYDESDALE  PURCHASE  FOR  IRELAND 

^Ir.  Legge,  Carnlough,  Co.  Antrim,  has  pur- 
chased  from  Air.  Robert  Paton,  Mains  of 
Aires,  Stranraer,  the  three-year-old  Clydesdale 
-stallion,  Glenhead  Radiant.  This  is  a horse  of 
great  individual  merit  and  good  breeding  He 
was  bred  by  Air.  Peter  M'Kissock,  Glenhead 
. tranraer,  and  is  a son  of  Driimcross  Radiant' 
the  well-known  stud  horse  belonging  to 
Alessrs.  Samson,  Drumcross.  while  his  dam 
was  Glenhead  Beauty,  a daughter  of  Lochnaw 
He  IS  a yeiT  desirable  type  of  draught  Clydcs- 

Trclaiul”  new  owner  in 

BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 

sixpence  monthly. 

RowToS^  ' ^ 

rpAALOR’S  White  Runner  Dr.akee  for  Sale  or  Ex- 
R1-.U  toHiuling  1st  prize  winner.  8s.  each — 

Blake.  Croxvbally.  Castlemartyr.  Cork.  pgg 

Pure-breifA’oung  Rimirer 
Farm, 
p67 


Uhile  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  instances 
sheep  during  lambing  are  put  out  on  land  that 
is  sheltered  by  nature,  the  reverse  is  often  the 
case.  Sheep  need  shelter,  more  particularly 
when  they  have  x oung  lambs  to  look  after,  not 
to  mention  the  lambs  themselves,  and  it  is  very- 
necessary  (hat  a protection  from  the  wind  and 
weather  is  given  them.  This  must  needs  be 
portable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  moved  verv 
easily  when  the  flock  change  their  feeding 
ground  from  time  to  time,  and,  while  protect- 
ing, must  by  no  means  pamper  the  animals. 

safely  be  stated  that  the  sheltering 
cloths  such  as  are  manufactured  by  J.  Rands  & 
Jeckell,  of  Ipswich,  form  the  ideal  shelter,  and 
every  flockmaster  who  has  not  tried  these  means 
ot  protection  should  write  for  particulars 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'AIasters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Aloore  & .-\lexander.  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes,' 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford.  Ltd  etc' 
Davidson  & Kay.  Aberdeen. 
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Care  of  Chickens 

Common  Mistakes  in  Rearing  that  cause  big  losses. 

By  Our  Poultry  Expert. 


W]1ILE  it  may  be  at  once  accepted  that  a 
fairly  hig'h  percentage  of  early  hatched 
chickens  cannot  be  reared  even  by  an 
■expert  rearer,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
chickens  lost  each  year  through  mistaken  kind- 
ness or  avoidable  carelessness.  Among  the 
chickens  that  will  die  in  large  numbers  under 
any  treatment  may  be  counted  those  badly 
hatched  in  incubators,  especially  if  they  are 
from  the  eggs  of  heavy  laying  pullets,  and 
those  hatched  from  eggs  obtained  by  spices  or 
other  forcing  methods.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  chickens  are  healthy  at  hatching  time, 
they  can  soon  be  reduced  to  a very  unthrifty 
state  by  any  of  the  following  means. 
eVERCROWDINC  IN  BROODERS. 

At  this  time  of  year  brooders  are  in  common 
use,  and  are  increasing  in  popularity.  A good 
brooder  will  certainly  rear  chicks  successfully 
provided  its  limitations  are  understood.  One  of 
these  limitations  is  the  space  which  is  large 
enough  for  the  number  of  chickens  stated 
only  while  they  are  days  old.  There  is  no  more 
certain  pitfall  for  the  novice  than  this,  and  we 
wonder  when  some  manufacturer  will  have  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  real  capa- 
city of  his  brooder.  His  appliance  will  cer- 
tainly look  very  expensive  on  paper,  but  anyone 
who  has  taken  the  maker  of  the  “ 100  chicks  ” 
rearer  at  his  word,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of 
a valuable  brood  in  consequence,  will  appreciate 
the  honesty  which  attempts  to  save  other  be- 
ginners from  like  disaster,  and  eventually  such 
a truthful  description  would  mean  increased 
business.  The  maximum  number  for  any 
brooder  is  half  the  number  it  is  advertised  to 
hold,  and  five  or  six  weeks  will  be  as  long  as 
50  chicks  can  be  kept  in  the  average  100  chick 
brooder. 

WANT  OF  VENTILATION. 

Many  brooders  err  from  want  of  sufficient 
ventilation,  and  when  the  chicks  are  about  a 
month  old,  if  on  opening  the  brooder  in  the 
morning  a rush  of  foul  air  meets  the  attendant, 
there  are  too  many  chickens  for  the  ventilation 
■or  for  the  space,  or  for  both.  If  chickens  are 
kept  too  long  shut  up  in  a small  coop  without 
any  ventilation,  the  same  thing  follows,  and  in 
a fireless  brooder,  especially  those  made  with 
cottonwool  quilts  over  the  backs  of  the  chickens, 
if  the  chickens’  down  is  damp  in  the  morning, 
there  is  too  little  space  and  also,  of  course,  too 
little  air.  Chickens  forced  to  breathe  bad  air 
for  several  hours  cannot  keep  their  blood  in  a 
healthy  condition  ; they  get  bowel  trouble,  their 
appetites  fail  and  they  cease  to  thrive. 

TOO  MUCH  HEAT. 

This  equally  applies  to  the  brooder  and  to  the 
kitchen  fire.  If  the  chickens  are  reared  like 
hothouse  plants  they  dislike  the  fresh  air  and 
suffer  very  much  from  cold,  whereas  chickens 
reared  to  run  in  and  out  in  all  weathers,  except 
rain  and  high  wind,  are  as  hardy  as  can  be. 
In  a brooder,  the  outer  run  is  open  air  sufficient 
for  every  purpose. 

OVERFEEDING. 

This  is  probably  the  rock  on  which  most  be- 
ginners split.  For  everj^  chick  killed  by  star- 
vation, one.  hundred  are  killed  by  pampering. 
Many  good  chicks  are  now  reared  on  what  a 
few  years  ago  would  be  considered  a very  spar- 
tan diet.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
keep  chickens  growing  well  on  cracked  small 
wheat  (since  the  use  of  food  milling  wheat  is 
not  allowed),  a little  canary  seed,  and  perhaps 
a few  grains  of  oatmeal  “ cutlings  ” or  coarse 
oatmeal.  .A^ll  the  dry  grains  to  be  given  in 
litter  to  be  scratched  out,  and  fed  to  the  cliicks 
not  more  than  twice  or  three  times  a day.  For 
a busy  rearer  twice  a day  will  be  ample.  The 
chicks  may  be  given  one  good  feed  of  soft  food 
in  the  evening,  followed  b>-  another  sprinkling 
of  grain.  They  will  go  to  bed  happy  and  well 
fed.  Where  the  diet  is  all  grain  or  meal  the 
flesh  formers  and  mineral  matter  have  to  be 
, made  up.  Here  milk  comes  in,  and,  if  desired. 


a shallow  dish  of  dry  bran  may  be  left  to  them 
for  a couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon,  but  not 
too  early  or  they  would  eat  too  much  bran  and 
too  little  seeds  or  broken  grain.  Above  all 
other  things  winter  chickens  should  be  made 
to  use  their  feet.  With  a hen  they  run  in  and 
out  and  take  plenty  of  exercise,  but  in  a brooder 
the  tendency  is  to  spend  too  much  time  in  the 
warm  apartment,  and  this  is  encouraged  where 
they  are  allowed  to  gorge  themselves  with  soft 
food,  after  which  they  at  once  retire  to  the  hot 
chamber  to  sleep.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
they  are  made  to  spend  a good  part  of  the  day 
working  for  food,  they  are  not  so  lazy,  and  con- 
sequently not  so  much  subject  to  bowel  trouble. 
They  are  also  much  less  liable  to  the  dreaded 
brooder  “ cramp.” 

NEGLECT  OF  GREEN  FOOD  AND  GRIT. 

Chickens  reared  at  liberty  with  a hen  - never 
suffer  from  want  of  these,  but  the  wretched 
little  things  kept  indoors  always,  and  gorged 
with  food,  would  rather  have  one  handful  of 
grit  and  one  bunch  of  green  food  than  all  the 
dainties  provided  for  them.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  young  chicks  released  after  a week’s 
captivity  will  never  again  need  to  be  told  this. 
Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  w'here  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  chicks’  diet  is  dry  food,  they 
need  a qreat  deal  to  drink,  and  both  milk  and 
water  should  be  provided.  The  water  will  be 
taken  when  the  milk  is  finished  ; and  it  should 
be  there  all  the  time.  Where  this  is  done  the 
chicks  never  drink  too  much,  but  if  they  once 
become  parched  with  thirst  they  may  kill  them- 
selves drinking. 

M.  H.  M. 

VALUE  OF  POULTRY  MANURE. 

Poultry  manure  is  undoubtedly  the  richest 
manure  produced  on  the  farm.  In  common 
with  all  other  manures  it  has  not  a fixed  com- 
position, but  the  fact  that  the  liquid  and  solid 
excreta  are  voided  together  as  a moist  mass 
insures  against  the  loss  of  drainage  of  urine, 
unavoidable  to  some  degree  with  the  larger 
domestic  animals  and  explains  in  part  its  high 
nitrogen  content.  Another  reason  for  its  rich- 
ness in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be 
found  in  the  character  of  the  feed  used.  This 
is  especially  true  with  respect  to  laying  stock, 
to  which  it  is  customary  to  feed  meat  scraps, 
green  bone  and  similar  products  with  high 
percentages  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Poultry  manure  ferments  very  quickly,  los- 
ing, if  left  exposed,  a large  proportion  of  its 
nitrogen  as  ammonia.  This  fact  emphasises 
the  desirability  of  systematically  and  fre- 
quently cleaning  off  the  boards  beneath  the 
roosts — a plan  that  also  conduces  to  the 
general  good  health  and  thrift  of  the  fowl.  In 
the  summer  the  manure  previously  mixed  with 
loam  to  destroy  stickiness  and  facilitate  dis- 
tribution may  be  applied  directly  to  the  land 
and  worked  into  the  surface  soil — its  best  pre- 
servative. In  winter  (and  at  other  seasons  if 
the  manure  cannot  be  directly  used)  it  should 
be  mixed  with  a fair  proportion  of  loam,  dried 
peat,  muck  or  sawdust,  together  with  a little 
land  plaster  or  superphosphate,  to  fix  the  nitro- 
gen, packed  tightly  in  barrels  or  boxes  and 
stored  protected  from  rain  until  required  in  the 
spring.  Lime  and  wood  ashes  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  they  set  free  nitrogen. 

Poultry  manure  being  essentially  nitro- 
genous is  particularly  valuable  for  garden  and 
leafy  crops  generally  and  the  majority  of 
poultry-keepers  will,  no  doubt,  do  well  to  re- 
serve it  for  this  use.  However,  if  the  amount 
available  permits,  it  can  be  profitably  employed 
for  the  cereals,  grass,  roots,  and  corn. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


K.L.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M. 

All  carriage  paid  quotation**  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal,  22/-  per  cwt.  Carnage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BELFAST. 


AME  n 

272  CENTRAL 
LONDON, 


SON 

MARKETS 

E.C.l. 


S%  COIVIISAISSION 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  ^WLS, 
EGGS  and  GAME.  AccounU 


P O U LT  R Y RINGS  a^'minium 

Ml.  p«r  doz.;  si-  p«r  hd.,  pMt  fra*. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Ouality,  26/- cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  30/-. 
Cash  with  order. 

J.  ATKINS  & Cl.,  LtflTsA  South  Mall,  GOBI. 

■■  BB  ■■  ■■  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  ■ 


Make 

’em 

lay 


Eggs  are  now  5/-  to  6/*  doz.  Using  a packftt 
of  OVELLE  SPICE  costing  Tijd.,  Mrs. 
Magennity,  Faughart,  got  two  doz.  a week 
during  winter.  Sold  in  7id.,  1/3,  2/6,  5^ 
and  10/- sizes,  SHUK  for  Cholera,  1/3  and 
3/-.  Postage  6d.  extra  all  sizes. 

OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Live  Posdtry  and  Rabbit*  to  the  LeatfeC  Kr».  and 
have  the  full  geauioe'LondooHarket  Value.  Cash  daily.  A«r 
Bunber  received.  Crate*  euppUed.  BstabUshed  over  a oeatucy 

WALLER  & GO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

80S  Central  Harketi,  Smithfield,  London,  B.C.l. 


3/6  TIE  SEIOKETEB  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  W ORKS 
M Stopford  Road,  Plalstow,  London,  E.  IS. 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORN, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Egge,  10/-  to  15/-  doz.; 
Obicks  double. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  M'arkethlll. 


■ ■ I can  supply  best  fresh 

BB  I I V I Eh  ■ burnt  lime  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  MANL-ON. 

LIME  WORKS,  CLONDALKIN,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones — Clondalkin'2.  - • Dublin  55v. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mentien  th* 
'■  Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  adwertlsemente 
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EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1'lnch  square  Interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

This  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new,  No.  15  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4id.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  Ac.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 
ting. Secure  your  share.  pee  eoil. 

s.  d. 

In  single  rolls,  150  ft.  x 5 ft.  ...  63  0 

In  6 rolls  ...  ...  ...  ...  60  0 

In  12  rolls  (or  more)  ...  ...  57  0 

In  single  rolls,  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  25  0 

In  6 rolls,  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  . 24  O 

In  12  rolls  (or  more),  50  ft  x 4 ft.  ...  23  0 

A tew  75  ft.  X 5 ft.  ...  ...  ...  33  O 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  Square 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

50  ft.  X 4 ft  , per  roll  ...  ...  46  0 

25  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll  ...  ...  23  0 


No. 


Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 


556  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge.  @ 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 

1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 

Seize  this  opportunity  and 
Send  Your  Order  at  Onoom 

MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St.,  Portland  Place,  London, w.t 

Established  1828. 
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Tblkphonki  Dublin  261. 
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FOOT  ROT  OINTMENT 

An  infallible  cure  for  foot  rot  in  Sheep.  It  acts  gently  and  does  not  render 
the  hoofs  brittle,  hence  its  popularity  with  Shepherds  throughout  the  King- 
dom. For  the  prevention  of  contagious  foot  rot  it  is  recommended  that 
Sheep  are  driven  through  a shallow  trough  containing  a mixture  of  Cooper’s 
Dipping  Powder,  using  i packet  of  Dip  to  every  4 gallons  of  water. 

Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


BATES  & SCHOLES 

IlVIF>F?OVEO  LwAIVIS=I_ESS  TVF^E 

OIL  ENGINES 
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FARM  AND  ESTATE  WORK 

Fitted  with  Sensitive  Governor 

Illustration  of  Oil  Engine,  3-25  B.H.P. 

and  Water-Cooled  Spray 

ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK  IN  DUBLIN 

No  Lamp  required  after  starting 
Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 

Apply  for  Prices  to— 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO. 

MAKERS : 

OF  IRELAND,  LTD, 

BATES  e SCHOLES,  LTD. 
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Victoria  Works  ::  ::  DENTON,  Lancs. 

Massey -Harris  Tractor  Ploughs 

ANOTHER  RECORD  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

LINCOLN  TRACTOR  TRIALS. 

The  Tractor  First  in  order  of  Merit  operated 

with  the 

Massey -Harris  Self -Lift  Plough 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  LTD.,  53-55  Bunhill  Row,  LONDON,  E.C.l. 

Prompt  Delivery  from  StocK. 
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HO^RSES. 


BOTS  IN  HORSES. 

At  tlic  present  time  a great  many  horses 
are  passing  little  grubs  about  half  an  incli 
long  in  their  dung.  These  are  bots.  They 
are  more  often  noticeable  in  town  animals,  but 
farm  and  grazing  stock  are  doing  the  same. 
Owing,  however,  to  field  and  other  conditions, 
the  manure  of  these  latter  animals  is  not  so 
liable  to  inspection,  so  that  bots  are  here  not 
so  often  seen.  The  presence  of  these  parasites 
naturally  gives  rise  in  the  horse-owner’s  mind 
to  the  three  following  questions: — (i)  What 
are  bots?  (2)  What  harm  do  they  cause?  and 
(3)  How  are  they  cured  and  prevented? 

Bots  are  a stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  a group 
of  flies  known  as  gastrophilus.  There  are  a 
number  of  species.  All  of  them  lay  eggs  on 
the  outside  of  the  body  in  summer,  and  the 
following  year  the  gfub  stage  is  voided  in  the 
dung.  The  colour  is  a yellowish  brown,  and  it 
is  woolly.  The  mouth  parts  of  both  sexes  are 
abortive,  and  the  male  is  rarely  seen  near  ani- 
mals. The  eggs  are  usually  deposited  on  the 
hair  of  the  knee  and  cannon.  They  may  be 
placed  on  the  neck,  belly,  or  shoulders.  A 
small  maggot  or  larva  issues  from  the  egg-case 
in  about  fourteen  days  after  laying,  and  this 
is  then  taken  into  the  horse’s  mouth  when  in 
the  act  of  biting  the  irritated  skin.  In  this 
way  the  stomach  is  reached.  Here  the  larva 
becomes  attached,  and  so  remains  through  the 
following  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Im- 
mense numbers  are  sometimes  encountered  at 
post-mortem  examinations. 

In  bad  infestations  the  first  half  of  the 
stomach’s  lining  membrane  may  be  so  packed 
with  them  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  touch 
the  stomach  with  a finger  without  coming  into 
contact  with  bots.  A pit-like  hole  is  made  at 
the  point  of  attachment  of  each  parasite.  Hav- 
ing moulted  and  become  full-sized,  the  larvae 
now  constitute  bots,  as  the  farmer  understands 
them.  After  approximately  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  horse’s  stomach  the  bot  lets  go 
from  its  anchorage,  and,  passing  down  the 
small  and  large  intestines,  reaches  the  exterior. 
After  changing  in  the  soil  into  a blackish- 
coloured  pupa  or  crysalis,  the  adult  fly  emerges 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  When  mating  has 
occurred  the  life  cycle  is  repeated.. 

Veterinarians  do  not  seem  agreed  as  to  the 
sum  total  of  injurious  effects  of  these  para- 
sites. A great  number  of  animals  do  not  seem 
to  be  disturbed  by  them,  especially  if  only  a 
few  are  present.  But  that  is  hardly  the  proper 
way  to  look  at  the  matter.  It  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  us  all  when  the  house  fly  was 
regarded  as  a useful  scavenger,  but  everyone 
now  knows  this  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  The 
punctures  made  by  bots  at  their  points  of 
attaehment  must  let  in  bacteria,  and  if  any 
harrnful  ones  are  present  in  the  stomach  the 
possibilities  of  infection  are  there  also.  Great 
numbers  of  the  parasites  undoubtedly  weaken 
the  structures  of  the  stomach  wall,  and  may 
cause  a distended  stomach  (colic)  to  rupture, 
and  so  give  rise  to  death.  More  recently  it 
has  been  shown  that  deleterious  products 
made  by  bots  may  be  absorbed,  and  so  cause 
general  unthriftiness.  Bots  are  not  natural  to 
the  stomach  from_  the  horse’s  point  of  view, 
and  may  at  any  time  turn  a promising  young 
animal,  worth,  say,  £100,  into  a carcase  which 
costs  money  to  get  rid  of.  For  this  reason 
they  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  necessary 
evils  to  be  tolerated,  but  as  a pest  to  be  exter- 
minated. 

When  bots  are  noticed  in  the  dung,  the 
trouble  is,  in  reality,  coming  to  an  end — that  is, 
they  are  leaving  their  host  of  their  own 
accord.  If  this  causes  alarm,  it  is  late:  be- 
cause the  anxiety  would  have  been  more  justi- 
fied during  the  ten  months  the  bots  were 
growing  in  the  animal’s  stomach.  In  the  early 
rnonths  of  infection  the  presence  of  the  para- 
sites is,  however,  unnoticed.  When  they  are 
suspected  they  are  very  difficult  to  remove  by 
means  of  medicines.  Parts  of  the  stomach 
affected  can  be  soaked  in  agents  which 
damage  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  yet  the 
bots  refuse  to  let  go.  If  they  are  leaving  the 
stomach  on  their  own  account,  a dose  of 


physic  after  proper  preparation  will  hasten  ex- 
pulsion. 

During  those  months  when  the  fly  is  on  the 
wing,  all  possible  means  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  eggs,  and  to  destroy 
those  that  may  be  placed  on  the  skin.  Ani- 
mals will  always  seek  out  shade  and  shallow 
water  when  the  flies  are  laying,  if  such  be 
available.  Bot  flies  do  not  usually  enter  build- 
ings, shade,  or  go  closely  over  water.  An 
absolute  means  of  prevention  would  be  day 
stabling  and  night  grazing,  but  there  are  very 
few  cases  where  that  is  practicable.  If  the 
attached  eggs  and  the  regions  of  the  body 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  deposited  are  very 
lightly  touched  once  a fortnight  with  kerosene 
or  crude  benzine,  an  effective  result  is  ob- 
tained. 

Another  very  satisfactory  way  is  to  scrape 
the  eggs  off  with  an  old,  sharp,  thin  kitchen 
knife  at  least  once  a fortnight  half  an  hour 
after  the  egg-bearing  hairs  have  been  mois- 
tened with  vinegar.  This  helps  to  loosen  the 
eggs’  hold  upon  the  hair.  From  our  know- 
ledge of  the  egg  and  its  incubation  period  it 
would  seem  that  very  few  bots  would  reach 
the  stomach  if  preventive  measures  such  as 
these  were  carried  out.  They  involve  extra 
work  in  the  busiest  months  of  the  year,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  young  stock  are  receiving 
valuable  lessons  in  early  handling. 


INCOME  TAX  ON  STALLION  FEES. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  LAW  DECISION. 

A DECISION  having  an  important  bearing 
on  horse  breeders  was  arrived  at  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Division,  Dublin,  this  week. 
Mrs.  Blanche  Bailey,  Rathbane,  Co.  Limerick, 
who  is  a breeder  of  racehorses  and  hunters, 
was  assessed  for  £605,  income  tax  under  Sche- 
dule D,  upon  the  average  amount  of  profits 
from  stallions’  fees  in  the  three  years  1914-16. 
She  appealed  against  this  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
fits from  stallions’  fees  were  profits  arising  in 
respect  of  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and' were 
included  in  the  assessment  upon  her  under 
Schedule  B.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  that  the  profits 
from  stallions’  fees  were  not  profits  arising  out 
of  the  occupation  of  the  land,  but  were  profits 
of  a trade  or  concern  in  the  nature  of  trade,  and 
were  assessable  under  Schedule  D.  The  Com- 
missioners who  heard  the  appeal  were  of  opinion 
that  the  contentions  of  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes 
were  correct,  but,  in  deference  to  a previous 
decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  in  a case 
which  could  not  be  distinguished,  that  such 
profits  were  included  in  the  assessment  under 
Schedule  B,  they  discharged  the  assessment 
under  Schedule  D.  The  Surveyor  of  Taxes  de- 
clared his  dissatisfaction  with  their  determina- 
tion as  being  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  and  re- 
quired them  to  state  a case  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  It  was  now  submitted  that  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  was  correct. 

In  opposing  this  view.  Counsel  for  Mrs. 
Bailey  said  that  the  present  case  was  distin- 
guishable from  the  Scottish  case  (Lockhart  v. 
Malcolm)  in  which  the  keeping  of  the  sire  was 
merely  incidental  to  the  use  and  occupation  of 
the  lands.  The  owner  in  the  Scottish  case  was 
an  ordinary  farmer,  and  he  kent  the  horse, 
which  he  let  out  for  service  to  his  neighbours. 
His  keening  of  the  horse  was  in  no  way  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  the  lands.  Biit  when  one 
came  to  the  stud  farm  an  entirely  different 
state  of  facts  was  nresented.  In  the  present 
case  the  keening  of  the  stallion  on  the  lands 
was  essential  to  the  working  of  the  lands  in  the 
mode  in  which  his  client  worked  them — namely, 
as  a stud  farm.  The  business  of  a «tud  farm 
conld  not  be  carried  on  without  a stallion  being 
there. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court,  said  that  the  only  question 
they  had  to  determine  was  whether  the  profits 
arising  from  the  stallion  fees  w'ere  nrofits  aris- 
ing in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  the  lands, 
under  Schedule  B,  or  were  they  the  profits  of  a 
trade,  or  a concern  in  the  nature  of  trade, 
under  Schedule  D.  Schedule  B,  in  its  essence, 
was  confined  to  profits  made  in  respect  of  occu- 
pation of  lands,  and  in  that  category  there 
"wfere  included  all  the  nrofits  which  ordinarily 
flowed  from  the  occupation  of  lands.  Schedule 


SOME  FAMOUS  HACKNEYS. 

By  Thomson  Whj,. 

The  Hackney  Horse  .Society  have  set  an 
excellent  example  to  all  the  other  breed 
Societies  by  getting  together  a collection 
of  pictures  of  famous  representatives  of  the 
breed.  Not  only  will  this  record  be  of  value 
to  the  present  generation,  but  it  will  be  more 
so  to  those  who  come  after  us,  because  they 
will  be  able  to  judge  what  the  great  “ stars  ” 
of  byegone  years  were  like. 

As  we  all  know,  types  of  animals  vary  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  those  that  were 
reckoned  “stars”  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  would  not  be  looked  at  to- 
day, and  a look  at  the  old-time  veterans  show 
us  that,  in  the  old  days,  the  breeders  went  in 
for  size  and  substance  and  staying  power 
rather  than  greatness  of  action.  In  fact,  at 
one  time  too  much  was  sacrificed  for  action, 
as  a result  of  which  the  hackney  came  under 
a cloud. 

That  day  has,  however,  passed  away,  and 
now’  breeders  are  devoting  their  attention  to 
the  production— if  one  may  use  the  word — of 
an  ideal  farmer’s  horse,  an  animal  which  will 
take  the  farmer  to  market  and  will  do  all  the 
light  land  work  on  the  farm.  Nobody  desires 
to  claim  that  the  Hackney  can  take  the  place 
of  the  Shire,  Clydesdale,  or  Percheron  for 
heavy  haulage  work,  but  it  can  be  maintained, 
wtihout  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Hack- 
ney is  essentially  a farmer’s  horse,  and,  if  only 
given  a fair  chance,  will  accomplish  a great 
deal  of  useful  work  equally  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  other  classes  of  light  horses. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  pictures, 
through  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  F.  F.  Earen,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
members,  the  Society  has  already  made  an  ex- 
cellent beginning  with  the  collection  of  pictures 
of  famous  animals,  and  these  include: — 
Stallions: — Norfolk  Phenomenon  (Bond’s) 
524,  Adbolton  Kingmaker  (12274),  last  year’s 
champion  at  the  Newmarket  Show;  Bucking- 
ham Squire  (8076),  Connaught  (1453),  Dane- 
gilt  (174),  Edimyney  (5989),  Ganywede  (2076), 
Garton  Duke  of  Connaught  (3009),  Hedon 
Squire  (4306),  His  Majesty  (2513),  King’s 
Proctor  (11102),  Leopard  (9783),  M.D.  (1852), 
Polonius  (4931),  Rosador  (the  champion  of 
champions),  and  Royal  Danegilt  (5785). 

Mares  : — ^Bonwich  Bell  (8694),  Brunette  (49), 
Cicily  (5138),  Kathleen  (2852),  Nora  (3136), 
Orange  Blossom  (5937),  Ophelia  (1301),  “the 
mother  of  harness  horses,”  and  Towthorpe 
Iris  (19618),  and  foal  by  Polonius. 

There  are  still  many  more  giants  whose 
picture  should  be  secured,  and  might  we  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  F.  'VV.  Buttle,  of  Kirkburn, 
should  present  a copy  of  Jessie,  the  dam  of 
Rosador,  and  the  first  of  an  illustrious  line  of 
Hackneys,  including  Rosador,  Kirkburn  Torea- 
dor, Kirkburn  Leader,  and  many  others,  to 
the  Society.  The  breed  owes  more  to  this 
beautiful  little  mare  with  the  four  white  socks 
than  most  breeders  are  aware.  What  a lot 
depends  on  small  things!  Mr.  Buttle,  when 
quite  a youngster,  was  given  the  choice  of  a 
mare  by  his  uncle,  and  rode  up  on  his  pony 
and  selected  Jessie,  whose  son,  Rosador, 
eclipsed  all  records  by  himself,  winning  the 
championship  in  London  several  times,  the 
last  time  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  which 
shows  that  a good  Hackney  is  always  a good 
Hackney,  and  maintains  his  great  courage  and 
noble  bearing  long  after  animals  of  other 
breeds  would  be  “ scrapped.” 

Professor  Gilchrist,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is  arranging  an  exhibition  of  early  Shorthorns 
at  the  Darlington  Royal.  Why  should  not  the 
Hackney  Horse  Society  or  the  Yorkshire 
breeders  follow  suit?  It  would  certainly  be  an 
education  for  the  younger  breeders. 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

D was  concerned  with  profits  made  from  trade. 
The  Court  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  a case  in  which  the  assessment  could  be 
properly  made  under  Schedule  D.  Once  they 
got  a distinct  entity  outside  the  ordinary  occu- 
pation of  land,  which  was  capable  of  assess- 
ment as  a business,  there  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  an  assessment  under  Sche- 
dule D.  The  Court  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Surveyor  of  Taxes,  but  gave  him  no  costs. 
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TsIaphoBS— 5551.  Private  Braaah  Exahanga, 

BROOKS 

THOM4S  & CO.  Limited 

Cement — “ Red  Lion  ” Brand. 
Seasoned  Timber. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists. 

Slates.  Joinery. 

Fire  Clay  Goods. 

Windoiv  Glass. 
Ironmongery. 

Plumbing  Materials. 

Sheet  Lead. 

Sanitary  Goods. 

Cooking  Ranges. 

Paints  and  Oils. 

Paper  Hangings. 

Gas  Fittings. 

Electric  Light  Fittings. 


Builders’  Providers. 


Sackville  Place,  Lr.  Abbey  St. 

DUBLIN. 


Belfast  Banking  Company,  Limited. 

(Affiliated  with  London  Joint  City  & Midland  Bank,  Ltd.) 

Established  1827.  Incorporated  1865.  Limited  1883. 

CAPITAL  AUTHORISED  AND  SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL  PAID  UP  ...  •••  •••  ...  £500,000 

RESERVE  FUND  ...  ...  ...  ...  550,000 

UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  ... 


£2,500,000 

1,050,000 

63,158 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  December,  1919. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 


ASSETS. 


To  Capital  : — £ s.  d. 

,,  200,000  Shares 
of  £12  10s. 

Od.  each,  £2 

10s.  Od.  paid  500,000  0 0 
,,  Reserve  Fund  550,000  0 0 

,,  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss 
Account 


s.  d. 


1,050,000  0 0 
63,158  17  4 


By  Gold  and  Silver  ( 

Currency  Notes  and  Cash 
at  Call 

Government  Treasury  Bills 
at  short  date 


1,113,158  17 

,,  Notes  in  Circulation  ...  2,108,389  0 
,,  Current,  Deposit,  and  other 

Accounts  ...  ...  17,001,418  5 


War  Loans  and  Victory 
Loans  at  cost,  and  other 
British  Government  Se- 
curities 

British  Railway  Deben 
ture.  Preference  and  Or- 
dinary Stocks,  &c. 

Bills  of  Exchange 


Advances  to  Customers  still 
outstanding  against  War 
Loans  ... 

Advances  to  Customers  on 
Current  and  other  Accounts 
Bank  Premises  (Head 
Office  and  66  Branches). 


, £ 

s. 

d. 

. 4,054,562 

5 

6 

! 1,479,552 

1 

8 

5,534,114 

7 

2 

. 2,842,521 

7 

11 

. 372,691 

0 

8 

. 1,155,146 

18 

7 

9,904,473 

1 

14 

4 

. 1,057,266 

4 

4 

1 9,197,206 

1 

4 11 

64,019 

18 

9 

£20,222,966  2 4 


£20,222,966  2 4 


For  full  iuforroatioD  apply  to  SCPER« 
IN  TEN  DENT  of  EMiORATlON  for 
OANaDA.  11.  12,  18,  Oharitig  Orou 
London,  8.W.1,  or  to  Che  uanadian 

g'lvernment  Emigration  Agent.  44 
awson  Street,  Dublin. 


JAMES  P.  BREWER,  Secretary. 

JOHN  G.  MCMULLEN,  Chief  Accountant. 


HENRY  I.  JOHNS, 

DAVID  MCKEE, 

WILLIAM  G.  CRAWFORD, 

ROBERT  Macdonald, 


Directors. 


AUDITOR’S  REPORT. 

To  THE  Shareholders  of  the  Belfast  Banking  Co.,  Limited. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  2 of  Section  113  of  the  Companies  (Conr 
solidation)  Act,  1908,  I report  as  follows  : — 

I have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  in  detail  with  the  Books  at  Head  Office  and  with 
the  certified  Returns  from  the  Branches.  I have. satisfied  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Cash  Balances  Cheques  on  other  Banks  in  transitu  and  the  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  have 
verified  thfcorrectness  of  the  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice.  I .have  also  verified  the 
Securities  representing  the  Investments  of  the  Bank,  and  having  obtained  all  the  inforrnation 
and  explanadons  I have  required,  I am  of  opinion  that  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn 
uD  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company  s affairs  according  to 
the  best  of  my  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  me  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 

Company.  GARDNER,  Auditor 

8th  January,  ig^o.  (of  Craig,  Gardner  & Co.). 


MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OF 

William  Chaine,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Cairncastle 
Lodge,  Larne. 

Col.  The  Right  Hon.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, D.L.,  Crawfordsburn,  Co.  Down. 

JAMES  Gallaher,  Esq.,  Malone  Park  House, 
Belfast. 

Ogilvie  Blair  Graham,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Larch- 
field,  Lisburn. 


SUPERINTENDENCE. 

James  A.  M.  Heitsi,  Esq.,  Strandtown  House, 
Belfast. 

S.  A.  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Dalriada,  Bel- 
fast. 

J.AMES  Mackie,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Hazelbank, 
Whitehouse,  Belfast. 


NOW  READV 

Purdon's  Almanac,  1920 

PRICE  2/-;  BY  POST,  2/3 


January  31,  1920. 
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GAKUEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


SPRAYING  MIXTURES. 

By  J..  G.  Tunisk.  (Lu-py right). 

IN  order  to  keep  in  check  or  destroy  the 
various  injurious  insects  and  fungoid  dis- 
tuacs  Liiai  aie  nainiiLU  to  many  vaiuaoie 
ciopa,  bpiayiug  may  ue  legarueu  as  one  oi  trie 
most  iic>-cb3aiy  anu  oenencial  opeiations,  and, 
generally  speaKing,  niobt  ol  die  work  can  pe 
vv'cii  carricu  out  auoui  tins  season,  riuit  trees 
require  a thorough  washing  eack  season;  even 
il  tuey  are  cieaii  uiey  snouia  ue  so  n'.ai.i-a  to 
keep  tnem  in  tnat  aesirauie  condition,  nua  in 
regaiQ  to  tnose  tnat  nave  been  negiecteu,  a 
sunaoie  dressing  is  required  to  cleanse  mem 
from  vegetaule  growtns,  wnicn  apart  tiom  eggs 
ot  injurious  insects  or  spores  of  tungoiu  ms- 
eases,  are  extremefy  narmtul,  because  tney 
biocK  up  me  air  noies  in  tne  bark  and  interiere 
Witn  transpiration.  bpraymg  eacn  winter  at 
least  snouiu  taice  place  as  a matter  of  course, 
just  in  tne  same  way  as  manuring  ot  tne  etoand 
or  pruning.  Once  fruit  trees  are  maue  per- 
fectly Clean  they  are  quite  easily  kept  so  by  me 
use  ot  lime  or  copper  suipnate  sprays  only. 
1 nere  is  no  necessity  in  suck  cases  to  make  use 
of  me  caustic  soua  mixture,  wnicn  is  tke  proper 
one  tor  trees  or  busnes  tkat  nave  been  allowed 
to  get  into  very  bad  condition,  in  tact  tkere  is 
no  otner  tkat  will  do  tke  work  so  well. 

It  skould  be  noted  tkat  wkere  tkis  spraying 
material  is  to  be  made  use  of,  spraying  should 
be  done  before  growth  begins.  Caustic  soda  pos- 
sesses strong  uurning  qualities,  and  would  do 
more  harm  man  good  if  used  too  late.  As  it 
will  destroy  all  vegetable  growths  on  the  trees, 
it  will  also  cause  most  unpleasant  ettects  on  the 
operator,  so  gloves  and  other  necessary  pro- 
tection should  be  adopted.  The  clothes,  too, 
must  be  taken  care  of,  for  they  are  not  easy  to 
buy  just  now.  The  proper  strength  to  use 
would  be  2 lbs.  to  10  gallons  of  water.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  results  work  of  this  nature  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  done.  And,  needless 
to  point  out,  a calm  dry  day  should  be  waited 
for.  it  is  a very  useful  practice  to  mix  a little 
whiting  in  such  a spray  as  this  so  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  tree  is  missed.  The  rubber  portion 
of  the  spraying  machine  will  need  to  be  well 
washed  when  the  work  is  finished,  else  the  soda 
is  apt  to  perish  it. 

One  of  the  most  useful  sprays  is  the  copper 
sulphate  mixture,  1 lb.  being  used  to  10  g-allons 
of  water.  Many  careful  fruit  growers  make  use 
of  this  twice  during  the  winter,  the  first  dose 
being  applied  in  December,  and  the  second 
before  the  middle  of  the  next  month.  Like  the 
caustic  spray,  it  should  not  be  used  once  growth 
has  begun.  It  is  a powerful  fungicide.  The 
black  scab  disease  that  is  so  prevalent  on  apples 
dnd  pears  is,  at  least,  kept  down  to  the  lowest 
point  by  its  regular  use.  And  where  the  trees 
are  otherwise  in  a clean  state  it  keeps  them  so. 
It  is  a cheap  spray,  too,  and  easily  applied. 
Winter  treatment  with  this  spray  will  not,  how- 
ever, suffice  for  the  scab  disease.  The  work  is 
continued  up  to  June,  if  properly  done,  but  in 
the  later  sprayings  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
used  at  three-quarter  strength,  or  even  less,  it 
all  depends  on  the  hardiness  of  the  foliage. 

Quassia  and  soft  soap  spray  is  used  for  the 
destruction  of  fly  on  rose  trees,  cherries,  plums, 
etc.,  and  is  made  by  steeping  1 lb.  of  quassia 
chips  in  1 gallon  of  water  for  24  hours,  when 
it  is  strained  off.  Then  i lb.  of  soft  soap  is 
dissolved  in  warm  water  and  stirred  into  it.  It 
is  now  made  up  to  10  gallons.  The  occasional 
use  of  this,  especially  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  will  prevent  fly  attacks  and  destroy  fly, 
too,  provided  it  is  applied  in  good  time.  No 
spray  will  kill  all  the  fly  if  the  leaves  have 
curled,  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  such  a 
stage  prevails  it  cannot  reach  them.  Use  it, 
therefore,  in  good  time. 

Mildew  in  some  form  or  other  is  another 
source  of  trouble.  In  most  cases  it  is  best 
dealt  with  by  the  use  of  potassium  sulphide  or 
liver  of  sulphur,  which  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
from  1 to  2 ozs.  to  3 gallons  of  water.  Many 
successfully  use  this  as  a preventive  in  the  case 
of  p-ooseberry  mildew,  and  it  would  pay  grow- 
ers well  to  do  so  in  districts  subject  to  this 


pest.  It  is  quite  safe  to  use  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  as  it  does  not  harm  the  foliage. 

The  destruction  of  caterpillars,  etc.,  is  most 
expeditiously  carried  out  by  the  use  of  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  This  is  a deadly  poison,  and  care  should 
be  taken  in  its  use.  In  the  event  of  its  being 
used  on  gooseberry  bushes,  the  best  time  to 
apply  would  be  early  in  May.  If  the  berries 
are  to  be  used  soon  afterwards  in  their  green 
state  they  should  be  very  thoroughly  washed. 
It  should  be  made  use  of  in  all  orchards  that 
have  been  subject  to  attacks  of  any  biting  in- 
sects in  the  past. 


BEES, 


WINTER  FEEDING  OF  BEES. 

BEE-KEEPERS  will  find  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  make  their  own  candy  than 
to  buy  it,  and  the  following  hints  are 
given  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  those 
who  for  any  reason  prefer  the  home-made 
variety.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  during 
winter  bees  should  be  fed  on  soft  caiidy  placed 
over  the  clustering  bees  under  the  quilts;  syrup 
is  used  for  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
feeding. 

Soft  candy  can  be  made  as  follows: — Have 
a clean  pan,  for  preference  a brass  preserving 
one,  into  which  put  3 lbs.  of  best  white  lump 
cane  sugar  (brown  sugar  should  on  no  account 
be  used)  and  half  a pint  of  water,  together 
with  as  much  cream  of  tartar  as  can  be  heaped 
upon  a sixpenny-piece.  Stand  beside  the  fire, 
stirring  occasionally  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  place  on  the  fire"an(I  stir  con- 
tinually until  the  mass  boils.  Allow  it  to  boil 
for  about  two  minutes,  and  then  remove  from 
the  fire  and  stand  the  pan  in  another  vessel 
containing  cold  water  until  the  sugar  begins 
to  cloud;  then  stir  well  and  pour  into  prepared 
glass-topped  boxes  made  by  glazing  one  side 
of  a section  or  into  saucers  lined  with  paper, 
so  that  when  it  is  cold  it  can  be  lifted  out  in 
a block.  When  set,  it  should  be  a moist  solid 
mass  easily  cut  into  with  the  finger  nail. 

Candy  given  in  January  should  have  about 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  pea  flour  mixed  with 
the  above  quantity.  This  is  best  done  during 
the  cooling  process.  The  flour  should  not  be 
poured  in  all  at  once,  but  lightly  sprinkled  in 
while  stirring,  so  that  it  mixes  evenly  right 
through  the  candy. 

When  the  candy  is  made  with  plain  sugar 
it  is  advisable  to  medicate  it  with  a disinfec- 
tant. Izal,  Bacterol,  or  Flavine  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  following  proportions: 
One  teaspoonful  of  Izal  to  8 lbs.  of  sugar. 
One  teaspoonful  of  Bacterol  to  i lb.  of  sugar. 
One  grain  of  Flavine  to  i lb.  of  sugar. 

To  medicate  when  dealing  with  foul  brood 
there  should  be  added  to  each  pound  of  sugar 
as  much  Naphthol  Beta  as  can  be  heaped  upon 
a three-penny  piece.  This  should  be  dissolved 
in  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  whiskey,  or  methylated 
spirit.  The  disinfectant  in  all  cases  should  be 
added  when  the  syrup  or  candy  is  cooling,  not 
when  it  is  hot. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Sugar  Supply 
have  agreed  to  issue  to  all  registered  bee- 
keepers a ration  of  bee  food  of  6 lbs.  of  sugar 
per  stock  for  the  period  January  to  May,  1920. 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 
Churns  : : Butterworkers. 
Milk  Cans  & all  Dairy 
Sundries. 


The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  me>ntlon  the 
" Farmers'  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


MAKING  A BEEHIVE. 

The  most  expensive  item  for  the  beekeeper 
is  the  hive,  that  is,  the  modern  hive,  wherein 
the  combs  are  moveable.  In  pre-war  times  it 
cost  a good  deal  more  than  the  bees,  and  more 
in  proportion  at  present.  It  was  this  expense 
that,  in  many  cases  of  people  of  small  means, 
such  as  cottagers,  prevented  a proper  be- 
ginning being  made  with  beekeeping,  which 
was  an  all-round  loss.  And  quite  a large  num- 
ber of  beekeepers,  and  those  in  a fairly  large 
way,  would  never  have  kept  so  many  stocks 
only  for  the  fact  that  they  learned  to  make 
their  own  hives.  As  the  price  of  the  hive  is 
so  high  just  now,  it  would  pay  folk  who  have 
good  stocks  in  boxes  or  straw  skeps,  and  who 
have  some  little  taste  for  carpentry  work,  to 
try  their  hands  at  hive  construction. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  work 
can  be  learned.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  establishment  of  a county 
manual  class  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  the 
procedure  is  easy,  because  all  is  done  under 
the  supervision  of  an  expert.  And,  having 
made  one  hive  under  these  conditions,  the  bee- 
keeper should  experience  no  difficulty  in  manu- 
facturing hives  to  meet  his  requirements.  In 
this  case  the  hive  comes  at  the  cheapest  figure, 
the  cost  of  production.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  many  profits  are  paid  on  the 
articles  procured  from  the  dealer.  In  this,  a 
small  but  paying  industry,  economy  is  to  be 
highly  commended. 

Another  method  of  getting  on  the  right  way 
of  making  a hive  is  to  borrow  an  empty  one. 
The  intelligent  worker  will  hardly  make  a mis- 
take in  copying  the  various  parts;  and  here  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  is  ho  room  for  care- 
less or  inaccurate  workmanship.  The  inside 
measurements  must  be  exact,  as  the  hives  are 
made  to  take  the  standard  frames;  these  are 
not  adjusted  to  the  hives.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
main  advantages  of  the  standard  hive  is  the 
interchangeability  of  its  parts,  so  that  care  is 
required  to  carry  out  the  job  with  much  ac- 
curacy even  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
parts  of  the  body-box  or  brood  chamber. 

A third  method  of  learning  to  make  a good 
beehive  is  to  follow  measurements  and  de- 
scriptions, which  will  be  given  next  week. — J. 
G.  Toner,  January,  1920. 


BELFAST  SHOW  AND  SALE. 


Intending  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Ulster 
Agricultural  Society’s  Spring  Show  and  Sale 
are  reminded  that  entries  close  on  Monday 
next,  2nd  February,  with  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Kenneth  MacRae,  Balmoral,  Belfast,  from 
whom  prize  schedules  and  entry  forms  may  be 
obtained. 

■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa 


THE  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory” 
“ Arran  Comrade  ” 


Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 


Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Raiser. 


Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash.  Scotland. 


F'EEOING  STUEES. 


I can  now  supply  on  shortest  notice  LINSEED 
CAKE,  Undecorticated  Cotton-seed  Cake,  Feeding 
Cake  Tablets,  Feeding  Meal,  Dairy  Cake  Tablets, 
Dairy  Meal,  Screened  Linseed,  Rolled  Linseed,  Raw 
Linseed  Oil  Jin  6 gallon  drums),  CALF  MEAL,  etc., 
etc.— 0.  F.  BELLEW.  Killineer.  Drogheda.  Agent  in 
North  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth  for  the  British  Oil 
and  Cake  Mills,  Ltd.  162j 
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Write  For  FREE  BOOK. 

Tear  out  coupon  NOW.  Get  our  wonderful  free  booklet 
How  to  Breed  Live  Stock  ” Gives  valuable  Information 
on  the  breeding  of  horses  cattle,  swine  and  sheep.  Shows 
pictures  of  breeding  organs.  Gives  wonderful  descriptions 
and  valuable  advice.  Use  coupon  NO  W.  This  bookFREL! 


Let  this  free  booklet  show  you  the  way 
to  bigger  live  stock  profits.  How  much  would 
it  help  you  if  you  knew  the  real  reasons 
why  your  mares,  cows,  sows  or  ewes  some- 
times fail  to  breed — why  so  many  animals 
die  at  birth — how  to  prevent  abortion — how 
to  prevent  and  cure  the  disease  which 
weaken  and  kill  your  cattle — how  to  care 
properly  for  breeding  animals — how  to  con- 
trol heredity — how  to  breed  successfully  by 
capsule — hovv  to  improve  and  strengthen  an 
individual  animal  or  an  entire  herd — how  to 
judge  instantly  fertility,  vigor,  longevity, 
good  mothers  and  pleasant  dispositions. 
How  much,  in  real  money  value,  would 
knowledge  like  this  mean  to  you? 

How  to  Prevent  Abortion. 

That  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  valuable  chapters 
in  this  PEEE  book.  A few  of  the  other  chapters 
are ; Why  So  Many  New  Bom  Animals  Die,  How 
to  Care  for  Breeding  Animals,  How  to  Control 
Heredity,  The  Fine  Points  of  Scientic  Breeding. 
Don’t  miss  this  free  book.  It’s  filled  with  money- 
eaving  points.  It  also  tells  all  about  our  famous 
Course  in  Animal  Breeding— a simple,  practical, 
home-study  course  that  will  really  show  you  just 
how  to  out  down  your  expenses  and  losses  and 
increase  the  value  of  your  stock. 


Increase  your  live  stock  profits.  Strengthen 
and  increase  your  herds.  Prevent  abortion  and 
sterility.  Double  the  value  of  your  herds  and 
individuals.  We  have  brought  the  school  to  the 
breeder  and  hundreds  of  breeders  all  over  the 
country  have  benefited.  Read  this  valuable  free 
booklet  explaining  all.  Post  coupon  NOW. 

Send  Coupon  NOW. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  printed  below.  Post  it 
AT  ONCE  This  free  book  tells  how  you  can 
easily  master  scientific  breeding  at  home  and  is 
also  filled  with  valuable  information  you  can 
use  profitably  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 
Don’t  fail  to  read  it.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

National  School  of  Animal  Breeding, 
Dept.  137,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


National  School  of  Animal  Breeding, 

Dept.  137,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Send  me  your  free  booklet  “ How  to  Breed 
Live  Stock.” 


Name 


Address 


THE  No.  T8 

OLIVER  SELF-LIFT  TRACTOR  FLOW 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  ANY  Tractor  Plow  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  beams  are  built  to  withstand  the  roughest  usage  and  hardest  stress 


THEY  ARE  MADE  OF  2i  x 2f  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL 

Being  exceedingly  strong  and  rigid  the  bottoms  are  held  in  position. 


LEA,  SEMI-DIGGER  UR  DIGGER  BOTTOMS  SUPPa^IED 
DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 


JOHN  WALLACE  & SONS,  Ltd.,  Dennistoim,  GLASGOW 


“ INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 


Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers  : 

J.  Rands  & jeckell 

— Ipswich 

Rick  Cloth.  Stack  Sheet 
AND  Waterproof  Cover 
Manufacturers  to  H.M.  the  Kino. 


DAYSON&HEWITTS 


CALVING 

& 

LAMBING 


MEDICINES 


“GASEOUS  FLUID  ” for  prostrated 

Cows  and  Ewes,  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  Debility, 
Hoven  or  Blown,  Colic,  &c. 

“RED  DRENCH”  for  cleansing  Cows 

and  Ewes,  Fevers,  Chills  Red-Water,  Hide- 
bound, &c.  Prevents  Milk  Fever.  &c. 

“CHEMICAL  EXTRACT”  for  anointing 

after  Parturition,  Straining,  and  Preventing 
Gangrene.  For  all  kinds  of  Wounds,  Swollen 
Udders,  and  Sore  Teats. 

“GASEODYNE”  for  Heaving  and  Pain- 
ing. It  deadens  excessive  pain  instantly  and 
quiets  the  nervous  system.. 


Lambing  aid  Calving  Chests 

Particulars  on  Application. 


Royal  Animal  MediciDO  Manufactory, 

22  DORSET  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


FOR 

GRAIN 

OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  S.  QOWPER^ 

MONTROSE, 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  “ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Oattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Fruseia  Street  entrance. 


Jiinuary  31,  1920 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

DEAR  GUNS  AND  OTHER  GUNS. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton.  R.A.M.C. 

HERE  remain  now  only  the  cheap  guns 
to  deal  with.  T'hosc  may  be  of  any  piicc 
you  like  from  £15,  or  thereabouts,  down 
to  the  sixty  shilling*  abominations^  that,  undei 
the  designation  of  “ farmers’  gnus,”  flooded  the 
entire  eountry  in  pre-war  days,  and  at  an  en- 
hanced  price  do  so  now,  or  assuredly  will  as 
soon  as  the  present  restrictions  are^  relaxed. 
Now,  of  those  guns  costing  £10  to  £15  or  so, 

I have  said  all  that  is  necessary  when  speak- 
ing of  keepers’  guns.  They  will  all  do  their 
share  of  work,  but  will  not  and  can  not  stand 
work  beyond  their  powers  (see  last  letters). 
Of  the  very  cheap  ones  made  wholesale  by 
machinery,  and  sold  in  the  country  towns  b}j 
ironmongers  and  dealers,  I have  not  a good 
word  to  say.  True,  if  held  straight  and 
properly  loaded,  some  of  them  shoot  well 
enough.  But  what  of  their  construction  and 
the  materials  they  are  made  of?  Elere  is  where 
I draw  the  line  and  say  that  the  farmer,  or 
anyone  else  who  cannot  afford  a better  class 
of  gun  would  be  better  off  and  certainly  safer 
without  a gun  at  all.  Let  me  give  my  reasons 
for  so  sweeping  a condemnation.  No  one 
needs  telling  that  the  materials  or  “parts”  of 
the  very  cheap  gun  are  and  must  be  the  veriest 
“shoddy.”  How  could  it  be  otherwise.  A fully- 
finished  brand  new  gun  ready  for  use  for  sixty 
or  seventy  shillings,  or  even  £4!  Yes,  I will 
go  further  and  say  even  for  £5!  The  thing 
is  simply  impossible.  The  barrels,  be  they  of 
so-called  steel,  cheap  damascus,  or  old  steel- 
twist,  may  be  all  right  for  a time  if  cared  for, 
because  they  have  had  to  undergo  the  Govern- 
ment proof  test  at  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Proof  Houses,  the  one  in  London,  the  other 
in  Birmingham.  Having  stood  the  test  and 
survived  it,  which  some  of  them  do,  the  lucky 
ones  are  then  made  part  and  parcel  of  a 
finished  gun.  The  stock,  of  course,  is  of  com- 
mon wood,  but  that  matters  not,  as  it  is  not  in 
the  wooden  stock  the  danger  ever  lies.  The 
locks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  danger  of 
the  cheap  breechloader,  for  they  undergo  no 
sort  of  test  whatever.  Government  or  other- 
wise. They  are  made  of  cheap  metal  whole- 
sale, and,  when  finished,  are  fitted  to  the  gun, 
and  there’s  your  cheap  sporting  breechloader 
for  you,  generally  described  as  a “ useful  far- 
mer’s gun.”  Poor  farmer!  Now,  as  about 
these  locks,  I ask  my  readers  to  read  my  fol- 
lowing remarks  carefully,  and  try  to  under- 
stand me;  I will  avoid  all  trade  or  official 
terms,  and  put  the  matter  in  the  simplest  Eng- 
lish. We  all  know  the  difference  between  steel 
and  iron,  the  latter,  no  matter  how  treated 
or  tempered,  being  much  softer  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  also  much  cheaper,  and  the_  cheap 
gun  is  itself  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
extreme  cheafness  from  start  to  finish,  stock, 
lock  and  barrel.  In  most  if  not  all  decently- 
made  guns,  the  locks  are  of  well-tempered 
fine  steel,  in  the  cheap  rubbish  they  are  simply 
of  iron,  iron  that  some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  harden.  This  applies  to  trigger  catches, 
scears,  tumblers,  mainsprings  and  strikers — to 
everything,  in  short,  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  lock.  A pair  of  best  locks  of 
Brazier’s  make  cost  £12  12s.  alone.  Need  I 
say  the  sixty  or  seventy  shilling  gun  is  not 
fitted  with  such  locks?  Now,  the  locks  are, 
from  a safety  point  of  view,  far  and  away  the 
most  important  part  of  any  gun.  On  the  cor- 
rect working  of  the  locks  depends  the  possi- 
bility or  otherwise  of  a premature  or  unex- 
pected discharge  of  the  gun.  “ My  old  gun 
went  off  unexpectedly  to-day,”  says  some  chap 
in  speaking  to  a brother  shooter;  “ I don’t 
know  how  the  divil  it  happened.”  Well,  I can 
tell  him.  Supposing  he  was  using  one  of  the 
very  cheap  and  nasty  grade  weapons,  what 
happened  was  this:  The  locks  were  of  iron, 
hardened  as  well  as  they  could  be,  but  not  of 
tempered  steel.  The  premature  going  off  of 
the  gun  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  one 
barrel  only,  and  the  shooter  if  of  an  observant 
nature,  may  -possibly  have  noticed  that  the 


trigger  of  that  lock  may  of  late  seemed  to 
“ pull  ” much  easier  than  it  used  to  do,  the  gun 
to  go  off,  so  to  speak,  with  a much  lighter 
pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  trigger  than  used 
to  l)c  the  case,  d'hc  inference  is  obvious;  the 
lock,  being  of  common  iron,  has  worn.  When 
two  sharp-edged  surfaces  are  continually 
working  and  rubbing  against  each  other,  both 
made  of  untempered  metal,  the  sharp  edges 
acting  as  cogs  become  rounded  off  and  worn, 
and  so  no  longer  serve  the  purpose  of  holding 
in  check  the  mainspring,  striker,  or  other  part 
of  the  mechanism.  The  mere  cocking  and  un- 
cocking of  the  gun  is  in  time  sufficient  to  round 
off  the  once  sharp  edges  of  the  important  parts 
of  the  lock,  the  wearing  smooth  and  rounding 
off  process  increases  as  times  goes  by  till,  ulti- 
mately, some  slight  jar  to  the  gun,  such  as 
bringing  the  butt  somewhat  sharply  to  the 
ground,  causes  the  worn  surfaces  of  the  locks 
to  slip,  and  off  it  goes.  The  shooter  using  a 
very  cheap  gun  more  than  a year  or  so  in  use, 
and  who  didn’t  know  “ how  the  divil  it  hap- 
pened ” (when  his  gun  went  off  unexpectedly), 
knows  now,  or  ought  to.  And  so  I will  con- 
clude. I have  tried  to  show  that  the  high  price 
of  a best  quality  gun  is  not  exorbitant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  or  safety;  I have 
tried  to  show  that  second-grade  or  even  third- 
grade  guns  are  safe  and  serviceable  for  the 
amount  of  work  they  were  intended  to  be  used 
for.  Finally,  I have  shown,  as  plainly  as  I 
can,  where  the  fault  and  the  danger  lies  in  the 
very  cheap  article — an  article  that,  in  my 
opinion,  should  be  left  severely  alone.  Better 
far  to  invest  the  price  of  such  a shoddy  weapon 
in  a second-hand  gun  of  better  quality. 
Granted,  it  may  look  old  and  battered;  any 
gun-maker  at  a glance  will  say  if  the  barrels 
are  safe  and  serviceable,  and  if  the  locks  are 
sound  and  not  worn.  Such  guns  are  to  be  had 
through  a gunmaker  or  by  advertising,  and, 
when  it  is  got,  the  shooter  may  rest  assured 
that,  whatever  other  drawbacks,  if  any,  it  pos- 
sesses, or  whatever  its  appearance  may  be,  he 
has  a sound  weapon  in  his  hands  that  will  not 
go  off  unexpectedly  or  play  other  tricks,  the 
results  of  which  may  mean  the  death  or  serious 
injury  of  some  fellow'  shooter  or  other  lament- 
able occurrence. 

(Concluded.) 


A deputation  of  those  interested  in  dogs, 
headed  by  Colonel  Claud  Cane,  waited  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  other  day,  and 
sought  to  get  the  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  dogs  into  Ireland  relaxed.  The  deputation 
very  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  present  em- 
bargo on  bringing  dogs  into  this  country  was 
having  a very  injurious  effect  on  dog  breeding, 
and  that  one  or  two  breeds  of  useful  animals 
were  becoming  scarce,  and  might  even  become 
extinct.  Sporting  dogs  were  being  affected  to 
a most  injurious  extent,  and,  in  short,  the  en- 
tire question  was  rapidly  becoming  a most 
serious  matter  for  the  owners  and  breeders  of 
dogs  here.  Much  more  sound  argument  on  the 
same  lines  was  urged  by  the  deputation,  and  a 
request  made  that  under  proper  safeguards  the 
existing  restrictions  should  be  relaxed. 

^ 

But  the  petition  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
Department  authorities,  who  pointed  out  that 
precautions  of  the  most  stringent  kind  were  still 
necessary.  Rabies  must  be  kept  out  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  most  drastic  regulations  enforced 
to  this  end.  Thus  spake  the  Depptment.  No- 
body denies  the  truth  of  all  this,  but  rabies 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  country  by  less  ener- 
getic means  than  those  the  Department  deem 
necessary.  Dogs  of  useful  or  necessary  breeds 
can  quite  easily  be  kept  under  skilled  observa- 
tion for  a sufficient  period  to  ensure  their  free- 
dom from  rabies  or  any  other  disease,  and,  if 
certified  sound  and  healthy,  w'hy  not  let  them 
or  such  of  them  as  are  required  come  into  Ire- 
land ? But  the  Department  won’t  see  it  in  this 
light,  and  even  said  they  could  hold  out  no 
hopes  of  any  relaxation  coming  about  just  yet. 
The  deputation  have  our  sympathy  accordingly ; 
that’s  about  all  we  can  offer  them. 

* * * 

An  accidental  discharge  of  a blunderbuss  the 
other  day  caused  serious  injury  to  a well-known 
doctor.  The  blunderbuss  is  an  uncertain 


beast  of  a weapon  anyway,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
accident  was  an  accident  jjuie  and  simple. 
Kut  during  the  past  week  or  ^o  several  other 
accidents  have  taken  place,  both  in  Ireland  and 
over  the  water.  As  these  cases  were  all  with 
sporting  guns,  the  term,  “ accident,”  though 
charitable,  is  somewhat  far-fetched.  Because 
the  modern  breechloader  is  the  simplest  of 
weapons.  Half  a second  throws  open  the 
breecli  and  then  you  see  with  your  own  two 
eyes  if  the  gun  is  loaded  or  not.  A couple  of 
seconds  suffices  for  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
the  same  gun.  Are  peojde  so  pressed  for  time 
as  not  to  he  able  to  afford  the  waste  of  a couple 
of  seconds  on  such  necessary  precautions  ? Or 
what  is  the  matter  with  them,  anyway  ? In  the 
days  of  the  old  muzzleloaders  it  was  a tedious 
and  somewhat  dangerous  job  to  unload  the  gun 
unless  you  fired  it  off.  So,  when  out  shooting, 
all  you  could  do  was  to  place  your  hammers 
on  half  cock  and  get  over  ditch,  gate,  or  hedge 
with  as  much  care  as  possible.  But  those  days 
are  long  since  past,  and  the  breechloader  is  now 
the  weapon  in  use.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
getting  through  the  simplest  or  easiest  of 
hedges  or  over  a gate  or  stile  without  first  tak- 
ing the  cartridges  out  of  the  gun,  which,  as  al- 
ready shown,  takes  about  two  seconds,  or,  if 
you  are  specially  slow  or  “ tired,”  about  four ! 
Yet  it  is  by  neglecting  this  very  simple  precau- 
tion that  all  these  accidents  arise,  and  it  is  in- 
variably at  some  hedge  or  stile  that  they  occur. 
It  is  a hard  thing  to  say,  but  surely  when  a 
man’s  fate  overtakes  him  as  the  result  of  his 
own  carelessness  he  is  robbed  of  most  of  the 
pity  he  w'ould  otherwise  get.  Anyway,  taking 
the  British  Isles  as  a whole,  there  have  been 
some  six  or  seven  shooting  accidents  during  the 
past  fortnight,  three  of  them  fatal,  and  all  aris- 
ing through  trying  to  negotiate  some  obstruc- 
tion, like  a fence  or  gate,  with  a loaded  gun  in 


There  is  no  fishing  to  speak  of  yet,  save  the 
capture  of  a big  pike  by  an  angler  who  sends 
an  account  of  the  job,  telling  us  everything 
but  what  we  want  to  know',  namely,  the  weight 
of  the  pike  itself.  From  what  he  tells  us  we 
conclude  he  estimates  the  weight  of  the  fish  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a hundredw'eight, 
which,  equals  112  lbs.  ! And  then  he  has  the 
cheek  to  ask  us  if  we  know  of  a bigger  pike  . 
Yes,  of  course,  we  do.  In  a remote  region  of 
the  West  of  Ireland  a man  set  a line  for  a pike 
and  baited  wdth  a frog.  In  the  morning  frog 
and  line  gone.  Next  night  he  baited  with  a 
gosling  on  very  strong  tackle;  all  gone  in  the 
morning.  Then  he  got  a clothes-line,  a cast- 
iron  hook,  and  baited  with  a turkey.  All  went. 
Finally  he  got  a ship’s  hawser  and  chain  cable, 
attached  it  all  to  a castle  that  stood  in  its  owm 
grounds  on  the  shore,  and  baited  with  a fifteen- 
stone  pig.  In  the  morning  the  castle,  hawser 
chain  cable,  and  pig  had  all  disappeared,  and 
the  pike  was  seen  off  shore  vomiting  up  pieces 
of  the  castle  on  the  beach  1 What  ? 

* * * 

A well-attended  meeting  of  the  Lough 
Sheelin  Trout  Protection  Association  was  held 
last  week  at  the  Shelbourne  Hotel,  Dublm, 
Surgeon-General  Sir  J.  Dallas  Edge, 
being  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation’s work  during  the  period  of  the  war, 
and  a statement  of  accounts  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  J.  Whiteside  Dane,  D.L.,  who  has,  in  the 
interest  of  sport,  acted  as  hon.  secretary  and 
hon.  treasurer  during  that  period.  A warm 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed^  to  Mr.  Dane  for 
having  kept  the  Association  alive  through 
these  years.  After  considerable^  discussion  it 
was  decided  to  increase  the  bailiffs’ _ salaries, 
and  to  apply  for  the  usual  grant  in  aid  of  the 
Association’s  work  from  the  Irish  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  have  heretofore  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Association.  A Commit- 
tee was  appointed,  some  other  routine  business 
transacted,  and  the  meeting  expressed  its  warm 
support  of  the  Association’s  objects,  and  a 
hope  that  all  those  interested  in  the  fishing  ot 
Lough  Sheelin  would  co-operate  financially 
and  otherwise  in  assisting  the  work  of  preser- 
vation. Reports  were  received  and  considered 
from  the  bailiffs  as  to  the  difficulties  of  sup- 
pressing the  local  winter  poaching.  Mr.  J. 
Whiteside  Dane  was  asked  to  act  as  President 
of  the  Association  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  E.  Maxwell,  D.S.O, 
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OLIVER 


Tractor 

Disc  Harrow 


“ No  Implement  on  the  Farm  makes  such 
a Fine  Seed  Bed  as  the  Disc  Harrow.” 


This  is  the  view  of  users  of  wide  experience. 


The  Oliver  Tractor  Disc  Harrow  penetrates  quickly 
and  deeply- — cuts  and  recuts  the  soil  and  leaves  no 
clods.  The  Oliver  Disc  Harrow  is  specially 
designed  for  tractor  use,  is  of  robust  build  and  is 
very  easily  controlled.  It  turns  quickly  and  works 
as  thoroughly  on  the  corners  as  it  does  in  the 
middle  of  the  field. 

Full  Particulars  from  the  Oliver  Plough 
Dealer  for  your  district,  or  from 

THE  NEW  TRAFFORD  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD., 
65,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Godholds. 


9 


Cattle  Can’t  Escape 

to  damage  crops  from  fields  fenced  will, 
this  rigid,  rapidly-fixed,  reliable  wire  fence. 


EMPIRE  STEEL 


Each  wire  tested  to  2,240  lbs.  strain.  No.  9 gauge 
throughout,  ' eavily  galvanised  to  prevent  rusN  Patent 
knot  can’t  slip  or  tear  cattle.  Once  erected  requires 
no  attention.  Saves  its  co>t  over  and  over  again 
Two  men  can  erect  a mile  per  clay,  when  posts  are  set, 
as  easilv  on  hillv  as  level  land.  SEND  FOR  LIST 
TO-DAY  and  SEE  WHAT  USERS  SAY  and  how 
you  can  cut  your  costs 
ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  E.F.  91. 

PARKER, WINDER&ACHURCH.Ltd. 

BROAD  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM. 


Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T. 

C. 

Q- 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  1 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  j 

16 

17 

0 

101  2 0 

2 

C 0 

99  2 

0 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  ) 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia 

I ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  J 

18 

18 

0 

113  8 0 

3 

7 6 

110  0 

6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  18s.  6d. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market. 


SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  by 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 
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tlic  most  unhappy  days  for  fanning,  tfic 
growing  of  store  cattle  was,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, remuneralive,  while  feeding  became  a 
very  extravagant  process  of  manure-making. 
Frequently  the  dilTcrcnce  between  the  huy- 
ing-in  price  of  the  lean  bullock  and  the 
selling-out  price  of  the  fat  animal  hardly 
paid  for  the  cake  and  corn,  which  was  only 
too  often  given  to  the  beef  beast  in  inordi- 
nately large  quantities;  the  hay  and  roots 
were  left  uncashed,  and  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  manure- 
making. This  kind  of  farming,  it  must  be 
realised,  involved  two,  or  at  most  three, 
acres  of  corn  carrying  the  charges  on  an 
acre  of  roots,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of 
their  own  growing.” 

The  chapter  on  grass  beef  appeals  most 
strongly  to  those  who  stock  fattening  lands 
for  the  grazing  season.  The  chief  point  made 
in  it  is  that  more  profit  is  possible  from  small 
cattle  than  from  aged,  and  with  greater  pro- 
ductive benefit  to  the  country  The  chapter  on 
winter  beef  will  equally  appeal  to  stall-feeders, 
though  it  includes  a strong  protest  against  the 
lavish  way  in  which  it  was  the  practice  of 
some  feeders  to  finish.  “ From  the  farmer’s 
point  of  view  it  is  foolish  in  the  extreme  to 
put  plant  food  into  the  land  through  the  cake- 
bill  when  it  can  be  obtained  much  cheaper 
direct  from  thte  manure  merchant.  The  intel- 
ligent or  industrious  farmer  has  in  the  past 
aimed  at  getting  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
humus  and  plant  food  into  the  soil  at  least 
cost.  The  extravagant  feeder  of  prime  bul- 
locks, on  the  other  hand,  simply  aimed  at 
getting  both  of  these  by  means  of  his  beasts, 
regardless  of  cost.”  _ At  the  present  price  of 
feeding-cakes  there  is  little  likelihood  of  this 
extravagance  being  perpetrated  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  The  other  chapters  raise  many 
points  of  interest,  and  Dr.  Marshall’s  contri- 
bution is  especially  worthy  of  being  carefully 
read;  his  remarks  on  the  causes  of  sterility 
are  of  special  interest.  The  discussion  of  the 
different  breeds  is  fair,  and  is  a candid  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  We  note  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
believes  that  a “yellow-red”  is  a better  colour 
as  an  indicator  of  milk  than  the  “ blood-red  ” 
so  sought  for  by  the  exporters.  The  especial 
value  which,  he  points  out,  tanners  put  upon 
Hereford  hides  is  a trade  peculiarity,  hard  to 
explain,  but  it  exists.  The  new  British-Friesian 
gets  scant  praise,  and  has  yet  to  accredit  itself 
for  the  popularity  which  has  been  thrust  upon 
it.  Except  for  a taste  in  pedantic  words  such 
as  obese  and  advent,  the  style  is  clear  and  for- 
cible, and  the  turn-out  of  the  book  in  paper 
and  binding  beyond  reproach.  It  is  a contri- 
bution to  the  literature  about  stock  and  stock- 
keeping,  which  every  intelligent  farmer, 
whether  grazier,  in-feeder  or  dairyman,  would 
like  to  read,  and  would  get  benefit  from  doing 
so,  as  it  is  both  critical  and  suggestive. 


that  the  farmer  should  look  upon  it  as  an  ad- 
venture wiiich  may  or  may  not  prove  profit- 
able. In  another  article  Mr.  A.  W.  tthler- 
shaw,  M.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  discusses  the  Value  of 
laipins  in  the  Cultivation  of  I’oor  Tight  Land; 
a short  account  of  the  Warble  l-'ly  is  also  given 
and  accompanied  by  some  excellent  illustra- 
tions, and  of  interest  to  gardening  readers  will 
be  the  article  on  “Stripe”  Disease  of  loma- 
loes,  and  a (lcscrij)tion,  with  illustrations,  of 
Apple  Packing.  Other  subjects  discussed  in 
the  issue  arc  Home-Grown  Sugar,  the  Fowler 
Self- Lift  Stitch  Plough,  and  Cost  of  Milk  Pro- 
duction, while  there  are  also_  some  useful 
Notes  on  Manures  and  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Feb- 
ruary. With  this  issue  the  ])ricc  of  the  Journal 
is  raised  to  sixpence,  post  free. 


A revised  edition  of  their  useful  chart  show- 
ing the  Composition,  Nutritive  and  Manurial 
Values  of  Farm  Foods  has  been  issued  by  the 
Agricutlural  Department  of  the  University  of 
Leeds.  Those  who  feed  stock  of  any  kind 
should  obtain  a copy. 


The  second  number  of  The  Aberdeen- Angus 
Review,  to  hand,  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
“doody”  men.  It  contains  a record  of  the 
leading  events  affecting  the  breed  since  the 
first  issue  in  June  last,  and  thus  includes  re- 
ports of  the  fat  stock  and  other  shows.  The 
impressions  by  a British  cattle  judge  on  “A 
Trip  to  the  Argentine  ” is  another  feature,  and 
various  breeders  express  their  opinion  as  to 
White  Markings  on  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle. 
The  progress  of  the  breed  abroad  is  again 
noted,  as  also  are  the  chief  sale  prices,  other 
useful  items  being  the  Breeders’  Directory  and 
herd  advertisements.  The  price  of  the_  issue  is 
one  shilling  from  the  A. -A.  Cattle  Society,  137 
Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 


SOCIETIES. 


Journal  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  fact  that  the  English  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  now  became  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture does  not  affect  the  issue  of  the  monthly 
Journal  beyond  the  alteration  in  title.  The 
January  number  is  produced  on  the  same 
lines  as  previous  issues,  and  contains  a variety 
of  articles  of  farming  and  gardening  interest. 
The  Interim  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  to  wdiich  we  have  already  re- 
ferred in  our  columns_,  is  summarised  in  the 
opening  article.  Next  is  a Report  on  the  Pro- 
posed Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Seeds  before 
Sowing,  by  Dr.  Russell,  of  Rothamsted.  This 
writer,  after  examining  the  results  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  various  centres,  concludes 
by  remarking  he  is  not  prepared  on  present 
evidence  to  say  that  the  process  never  suc- 
ceeds, but  the  risk  of  failure  seems  so  great 
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I.F.U.  EXECUTIVE  MEET. 

SEVERAL  important  matters  came  under 
discussion  at  a meeting  of  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Irish  Farmers’  Union, 
held  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  In  regard  to 
the  decontrol  of  dairy  produce,  Mr.  John  Ryan, 
Limerick,  said  the  Government  proposed  to  give 
a charter  to  a body  of  British  produce  im- 
porters, from  which  Irish  representatives  \yere 
to  be  excluded,  and  to  give  that  body  a right 
to  import  to  Great  Britain  Danish,  Continental, 
and  Irish  butter.  This  would  mean  that  they 
would  get  a monopoly  of  the  Irish  butter  trade, 
and  be  able  to  fix  the  price  and  imports  of  dairy- 
produce  into  Great  Britain,  and  its  distribution 
and  sale.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  counteract 
this.  It  was  decided  to  send  a deputation  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  protest 
against  the  control  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
syndicate. 

* * * 

Another  member  (Mr.  McKenna)  called  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  the  decontrol  of  cattle, 
and  said  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  allow  de- 
control to  be  immediately  brouo-ht  in.  Many 
farmers  had  put  in  cattle  which  they  w'ould  not 
have  done  if  they  w'ere  aware  that  the  control 
price  was  to  be  taken  off.  The  Government 
had  put  on  a control  price  when  it  suited  them, 
and  were  taking  it  off  when  it  suited  them.  If 
the  control  price  were  taken  off  proper  notice 
should  be  given.  It  was  agreed  that  the  con- 
trol price  ought  to  be  kept  on,  and  that  the 
Government  should  carry  out  its  bargain. 


Cattle  and  the  Future  of  Beef  Production  in 
England. 

Bv  K J.  J Mackenzie,  M.A.,  with  preface  and  chap- 
ter  hy  F.  H.  A.  Marshall,  Sc.D.  Cambridge: 
University  Press.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

Elsewhere  in  our  columns  last  week  a 
general  idea  was  given  of  the  subject  niMter 
discussed  in  this  book,  written  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Cambridge  Agricultural  School,  and 
including,  as  it  does,  an  interesting  chapter 
on  animal  physiology  by  Dr.  F.  H.  A.  Mar- 
shall, of  the  same  LTniversity.  I he  several 
chapters  deal  wdth  store  cattle,  grass  beef,  win- 
ter beef,  baby  beef,  duel-purpose  cattle,  pedi- 
gree breeding,  future  possibilities  of  the  home 
five-stock  industry,  as  well  as  a review  of  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the_  cattle  breeds,  most 
widely  met  with  on  farms  in  England  or  asso- 
ciated with  particular  English  counties. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  the  author  pleads 
for  a reform  of  the  existing  methods  of  stock- 
keeping  in  these  countries,  and  contrasts  the 
system  followed  in  Holland,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  former: — 

“ Agricultural  conditions  which  allow  the 
products  of  the  soil  to  be  consumed  by  ani- 
mals which,  after  a period  of  slow  growth, 
will  appear  upon  the  table  as  meat,  hardly 
enter  into  the  continental  view  of_  farming. 
With  us,  on  the  other  hand,  beef  is  a most 
important  product,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  regards  cattle,  of  all  our  grass-land 
products;  and,  before  the  war,  much  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  our  land  was  per- 
manently kept  under  grass.  The  only  pro- 
duct of  our  cattle-husbandry  to  be  compared 
with  beef  was  the  new  milk,  required  by 
large  residential  districts;  for  our  cheese- 
making industry,  whilst  still  important,  was, 
and  is,  very  small,  and  our  butter-making, 
except  as  an  adjunct  to  calf-rearing,  had 
disappeared  in  the  majority  even  of  the  most 
rural  districts.  Certain  parts  of  Ireland 
must  be  excepted  from  this  last  statement, 
but  even  in  the  case  of  Irish  farmers,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  calf-rearing  or  butter- 
making is  the  more  important.  Amongst 
English  farmers  it  is  a common  practice  to 
devote  about  three  acres  of  medium  quality 
grass-land  to  their  cows;  in  return  they  get, 
per  annum,  one  well-reared  calf  and  slightly 
increased  bulk  in  the  cow.  It  is  this  kind 
of  pastoral  husbandry,  forced  upon  us_  by 
the  economic  conditions  prevailing  since 
about  1875,  that  is  in  people’s  minds  when 
they  urge  pig-grazing  upon  the  notice  of  our 
grass-land  farmers.  The  Dutch  farmer 
might  well  be  amazed  at  the  idea  of  using 
some  of  his  magnificent  Polder  pastures  for 
growing  milk.  An  acre  of  his  land  will  yield 
him  approximately  300  gallons  of  milk, 
whereas  our  very  best  grass-land  does  well  if 
It  produces  280  lbs.  of  prime  bullock, 
equivalent  to  160  lbs.  of  meat._  Though  it 
may  be  possible  to  show  that  pigs  fed  upon 
grass-land  will  produce  more  pork  than  the 
bullock  will  produce  beef,  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that,  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, they  will  produce  the  same  amount 
of  human  food  as  the  milch  cow.” 

In  the  chapter  on  store  cattle,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  days  of 
free  importation  of  Canadian  stores,  and  these 
are  worth  quoting  for  the  considerations  they 
suggest: — 

“While  the  store  cattle  from  overseas 
were  coming  in  large  numbers,  the  farmers 
could  command  a supply  at  reasonable 
prices.  That  is  to  say,  they  could  buy  lean 
stock  at  a cost  which  allowed  of  the  cake, 
corn,  roots,  and  hay  being  paid  for  out  of 
the  increase  in  price  which  the  fat  animal 
made  when  sold  for  the  butcher;  the  straw 
used  as  litter  was  usually  thrown  in  as  a 
product  that  was  useless  for  anything  but 
farmyard  manure-making. 

“ When  the  supply  of  imported  stores  was 
stopped,  the  corn  growers  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  home-bred  supply.  Buying  on  a 
market  that  was  not  an  open  one,  the 
feeders  of  beef  often  created  a demand  that 
was  greater  than  the  supply.  Thus  even  in 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
in  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZObVIjVA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 


The  effect  of  the  proposals  in  the  48-Hours 
Bill  was  considered.  The  Secretary  (Mr. 
O’Hanlon)  explained  that  a representative  of 
the  Union  had  attended  in  London  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  agriculture  would  be  included  in  the  48- 
Hours  Bill.  The  farmers  wanted  the  Govern- 
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PROVINCIAL  BANKo/IRELAND.z,/^. 

REPORT  to  be  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  95th  Annual  General  Meeting, 

to  be  held  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Bank,  8,  Throgmorton  Avenue,  LONDON,  E.C,  2.  on  Wednesday, 
28th  January,  1920,  at  half'past  Eleven  o clock,  in  the  forenoon  precisely. 


rectors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  a Statement  of  the  Bank’s  affairs  for  the 
half-year  ending  the  31st  December,  1919.  ror  cne 


Including  £20,108 
Less — Bonus  paid 


17s.  4d.  brought  forward  from  last  account,  there  remains  a profit  of 
to  Bank’s  Officers 


Out  of  this  the  Directors  have  declared  a Dividend  for  the  half-year  at  the  rate  of  13i  per  cent,  per 
annum,  less  Income  Tax,  which  will  require 
They  have  appropriated  to  writing  down  the  Bank’s  Investments 
And  carried  forward 


£82,228 

16 

6 

20,888 

15 

11 

£61,340 

0 

7 

25,515 

0 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

15,825 

0 

7 

£61,340 

0 

7 

The  Bank  s Investments  have  been  written  down  within  Market  prices,  with  the  exception  of  War  Loan  Tscnpc 
which  are  taken  at  Cost. 

The  Directors  to  retire  by  rotation  at  this  Meeting  are  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Henry  Goschen,  K.B.E.,  and  the  Risht 
Hon.  Plunket,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  K.B.E,  They  are  eligible  for  re-election  and  will  be  proposed  accordingly. 

Being  now  mainly  resident  abroad,  Mr.  Ivor  Bevan  has  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  Board  and  hie 
resignation  has  been  accepted  with  much  regret.  ’ 

During  the  past  half  year  Branches  of  the  Bank  have  been  established  at  Cahirciveen  and  Kenmare  and  Sub 
Branches  have  been  opened  at  Ballycastle,  Co.  Mayo,  Slane  and  Sneem. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  Ernest  Cooper  and  Sir  Robert  Gardner,  who  retire  at  this  time,  are  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

London,  79th  January,  1920. HUME  ROBERTSON,  Secretary. 


Dr. 


Balance  sheet,  31st  December,  1919. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  paid  up 
,,  Reserve  Fund 
,,  Notes  in  circulation 

,,  Deposit  Receipts,  current  and  other  accounts 
,,  Net  Profits  for  the  half-year,  in- 
cluding £20,108  17s.  4d., 

brought  forward  fi-om  30th 

June.  1919  ...  £82,228  16  6 

Less — £20,000  appropriated  to 

writing  down  Investments  and 
£20,888  15s.  lid.  Bonus  paid 
to  Bank’s  Officers  ...  ...  40,888  15  11 


£ s. 

540.000  0 

435.000  0 
2,305,557  0 

14,802,720  14 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  at  Head  Office,  Branches, 

and  in  London  ...  ...  £2,314,460  4 6 

,,  Money  at  call  and  short  notice  1,105,000  0 0 


Investments,  viz. : — 

British  Government  and  Colonial 
Securities 

Bank  of  England  Stock  and  other 
Investments 


s.  d. 


3,419,460  4 6 


£5,783,393  14  4 
807,812  18  9 


41,340  0 7 


6,591,206  13  1 

^ £10,010,666  17  7 

Bills  discounted,  and  Advances  to  customers,  etc.  7,994,247  5 6 

Bank  Premises,  Freehold  and  Leasehold  ...  119,703  12  5 


Dr. 


£18,124,617  15  6 


£18,124,617  15  6 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT 


To  total  expenditure  at  Head  Office  and  Branches 
including  Rents,  Repairs  of  Premises,  Salaries 
Pensions,  etc.,  for  the  half-year 
,,  Bonus  paid  to  Bank’s  Officers 
,,  Appropriated  to  writing  down  Investments 
,,  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  13J  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  half-year  to  31st  Dec.,  1919,  payable 
on  and  after  2nd  February  next, /ess  Income  Tax 
,,  Carried  to  new  account 


£ s.  d. 


86,872  18 
20,888  15 
20,000  0 


25,515  0 0 
15,825  0 7 


By  Balance  30th  June,  1919 

,,  Gross  profits  for  the  half-year  after  payment  of 
interest  on  Deposits,  Income  Tax,  duty  on 
Notes  and  Post  Bills  in  circulation.  Law  Costs, 
and  providing  for  rebate  on  bills  discounted  not 
yet  due,  and  bad  and  doubtful  debts 


Cr. 


£ s. 
20,108  17 


148,992  18  0 


To  the  Sh.^rchoklers  of  The  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland.  Limited. 


£169,101  15  4 


GEORGE  DUNBAR  WHAT.MAN,  ) 

WTLLIA.M  H.  GOSCHEN,  f 

ALEXANDER  B.  LESLIE-MELVILLE,  ) 


£169,101  15  4 


Directors, 


AUDITORS’  REPORT. 


London,  12th  January,  1920. 


HU.ME  ROBERTSON,  Secretari/. 


London  Office  and  with  the  certiHed  Returns 
at  London  Bankers  and  the  Investments 
remark,  in  our  opinion  the  Balance  Sheet 
to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the 

ERNEST  COOPER.  \ 

R.  GARDNER,  1 


January  31,  1920. 
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All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rured  interests  will  be  welcome. 
All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


CLEANLINESS  IN  MILKING. 

IT  is  curious  that  there  arc  still  many  peoiile 
who  think  that  cheese  can  be  successfully 
made  from  duty  milk.  kerhaps  ims  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  clean  milk, 
and  you  must  commence  at  the  very  beginning' 
of  the  milking  operations  to  see  that  the  milk 
is  absolutely  clean.  The  first  few  squirts  from 
the  cow’s  teat  should  not  be  milked  into  the 
can,  for  occasionally  germs  enter  the  inside  of 
the  cow’s  teat.  If  a sample  of  the  milk  first 
drawn  from  the  cow  is  laid  aside  and  a sample 
of  the  last  taken  from  the  same  animal,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  first  will  probably  go  bad 
much  quicker  than  the  last.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  byre  should  be  clean  and  sani- 
tary, and  that  the  cow  herself  and  her  teats 
should  he  in  a clean  and  wholesome  condition. 
The  milker’s  hands  should  also  receive  atten- 
tion, and  the  cans  should  be  scalded  properly 
each  day. 

No  food  becomes  so  quickly  contaminated  as 
warm  milk,  and  if  the  milk  is  left  standing  in 
the  cow  shed,  which  is  swarming  with  bacteria, 
it  will  at  once  become  contaminated.  We  heard 
of  one  woman  who  was  most  careful  about  the 
cleanliness  of  her  milk  in  the  shed,  but  where 
did  she  keep  it?  Under  the  bed!  Let  us  hope 
that  no  U.I.  has  such  very  elementary  ideas, 
but  still  there  is  often  room  for  improvements 
even  in  the  U.I.  dairy,  and  the  filtering  of  milk 
is  not  always  attended  to  as  it  should  be.  Our 
instructresses  have  seen  milk  brought  into  the 
dairy  for  cheese  making,  and  when  it  came 
near  the  end  of  the  can  great  waves  of  dirt 
came  up  through  the  milk.  It  is  waste  of  time 
to  try  and  make  good  cheese  from  milk  that  is 
not  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  germs.  It 
will  never  have  the  clear,  clean  flavour  that  it 
should  have,  and  it  will  not  ripen  properly. 

A very  simple  milk  filter  can  be  made  by 
fixing-  a sheet  of  sterilized  wool  between  two 
wire  gauze  discs.  If  the  milk  is  perfectly 
clean,  the  wool  will  be  clean  after  the  milk  has 
passed  through  it.  In  our  part  of  the  country 
all  through  the  summer  months  the  cows  are 
milked  in  the  fields,  and  unless  the  cow  shed  is 
kept  in  excellent  order  this  is  certainly  the  best 
plan.  Besides  these  taints  from  germs,  the 
milk  can  have  a physical  taint,  such  as  the  ab- 
sorption of  flavour  and  odours,  so  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  nothing  in  the  dairy  of  this 
nature. 

We  publish  this  week  a recipe  for  the  making 
of  Bondon  Cheese,  and  we  advise  all  our  mem- 
bers to  try  this  class  of  cheese,  and  if  they  find 
that  they  have  not  been  quite  successful  they 
should  consult  Miss  Bourke  when  she  is  next 
in  their  district.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society 
will  ho'd  their  .Agricultural  .Show  this  year  in 
May.  and  as  soon  as  their  schedule  is  pub- 
lished offirially  we  hone  to  comment  on  it. 
Mean'vhile  we  wo'dd  remind  nossible  exhibi- 
tors that  the  standard  will  be  high,  and  that 
thev  should  send  in  only  thei’-  best  efforts  and 
shoulrl  =en  that  the  r-hepce  sent  up  is  thoroughly 
ripe  and  in  good  condition. 


BONDON  CHEESE. 

T’IE  Bondon  is  a cheese  of  the  soft  variety 
and  is  generally  made  from  partly  skim- 
med, or  a mixture  of  skim  and  whole 
milk  : but  a much  better  quality  cheese  may 
be  nroduced  by  whole  mdk  instead.  The  in- 
gredients neresi^ary  are — Two  quauts  of  whole 
sweet  milk  ; half  a teacup  of  fresh  buttermilk, 
or  sour  milk,  or  cream  ; less  than  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  rennet. 

Add  the  buttermilk  to  the  whole  milk  through 
a niece  of  muslin  or  fine  sieve  and  raise  the 
temnerature  of  the  mixture  (by  standing  the 
vessel  containing  the  milk  in  another  vessel 
containing  hot  water)  to  from  60  deg.  to  70 
deg.  F.H.  according  to  the  time  of  year.  If 
the  weather  is  verv  hot  60  deg.  will  be  high 
enough,  but  in  cold  weather  the  temperature 
should  be  raised  to  70  deg. 


When  the  temperature  is  up  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the  vessel 
containing  the  milk  is  standing  to  two  or  three 
degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  milk  and 
add  the  rennet  dduted  with  a little  cold  water 
(about  an  eggeup  full)  gradually,  stirring  con- 
stantly for  four  minutes.  Then  cover  with  a 
cloth  and  leave  to  stand  in  a fairly  warm  room 
till  the  milk  gets  into  a thick  jelly,  which  will 
take  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 

Next  cut  the  curd  into  two-inch  squares  and 
pour  gently  into  a huckaback  towel.  Tie  up 
as  you  would  a plum  pudding  and  hang  to 
drain,  scraping  the  curd  from  the  sides  of  the 
cloth  occasionally  every  two  or  three  hours  till 
it’s  dry  and  acid  enough  to  taste.  When  the 
curd  is  about  the  consistency  of  fairly  firm 
butter  work  in  a pinch  of  salt  as  is  done  in 
salting  butter,  and  if  too  soft  place  it  between 
two  boards  (still  in  the  cloth  of  course)  and 
place  two  lbs.  weight  on  top  and  leave  till  it’s 
the  proper  firmness,  being  careful  to  tilt  the 
boards  slightly  at  one  end  in  order  to  let  the 
moisture  from  the  curd  escape. 

The  proper  Bondon  moulds  are  circular  in 
shape,  without  bottoms  or  tops,  and  when  the 
curd  is  ready  it  should  be  filled  in  tightly 
while  the  moulds  rest  on  straw  mats.  When 
the  cheese  has  become  solid  enough  to  retain 
its  shape  the  moulds  are  removed. 

Although  chiefly  eaten  fresh,  these  small 
cheeses  do  not  greatly  deteriorate  on  keeping 
seven  to  ten  days.  In  fact  some  people  prefer 
them  some  days  old.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
to  get  the  proper  Bondon  moulds,  the  cheese- 
may  be  made  up  into  little  squares  and  wrap- 
ped in  parchment  instead  or  even  put  into  a 
glass  dish  if  meant  for  home  consumption. 

The  whole  process  of  making  from  the  time 
of  renneting  takes  24  hours,  and  two  quarts 
of  milk  should  yield  almost,  if  not  quite,  i lb. 
of  cheese. 

All  cheese  makers  are  asked  to  join  the 
United  Irishwomen  Society,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  All  men  and  women  are  eli- 
gible. Only  by  co-operation  among  her  people 
wall  Ireland  consolidate  her  place  in  the 
world’s  Avork.  Union  makes  for  strength. 
Join  the  United  Irishwomen’s  Cheese  Control, 
and  help  to  standardise  the  home-made  cheese 
of  the  country. 

D.  Bourke,  U.I. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  SUBJECT: 

More  About  Old-fashioned  Apples.” 


months,  and  the  skins,  when  cured,  make  beau- 
tiful furs.  Remember,  we  want  plenty  of 
entries  for  the  table  rabbit  class  at  the  R.D.S. 
Show  in  May. 

F.  S.  Wyber, 

Hon.  Sec.,  U.I.  Rabbit  .Society. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 

BRANCH  NEWS. 

Ballytyrone  or  Drumilly  Branch. — Mrs. 
Cope,  of  Drumilly,  is  very  kindly  going  to 
entertain  the  members  of  her  Branch  by  giv- 
ing a tea  at  Ballytyrone  School  Thursday. 
29th  inst.,  at  6 p.m.  The  past  year’s  work  w’ill 
be  gone  into,  and  also  discussions  of  “ what 
to  do  ” in  1920. 

Lisnadill  Branch. — The  members  of  the  Lis- 
nadill  Branch  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  The  Vancouver  Daily  World, 
November  15th,  1919: — 

“ A quiet  wedding  was  solemnised  at  the 
Cedar  Cottage  Presbyterian  Church  Manse, 
1748,  Twenty-third  Avenue,  East,  on  Thursday 
evening,  when  Miss  Martha  Jane  Brooks,  of 
Armagh,  Ireland,  and  Mr.  John-Stokes  Brooks, 
of  Joyce  Road,  were  united  in  marriage  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Miller.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  will 
reside  at  Twenty-first  Avenue  and  Knight 
Road.” 

Mrs.,  or  formerly  Miss,  Brooks,  previous  to 
her  going  abroad,  was  an  energetic  member  of 
the  Lisnadill  Branch,  and  distinguished  her 
short  cheese-making  career  by  taking  a prize 
at  the  Kilkenny  Show  last  year.  Her  fellow 
members  wish  her  every  happiness  in  her  new 
sphere  of  life. 

Derrynoose  Branch. — Derrynose  Branch 

is  at  present  having  a course  of  cutting-out 
classes.  Miss  Keenan,  of  Listrakilt,  who  has 
done  excellent  work  as  Secretary,  was  mar- 
ried on  Tuesday  last,  and  the  members  all  ten- 
der their  heartiest  congratulations,  and  wish 
her  every  happiness,  though  they  regret  very 
much  that  Miss  Keenan,  when  she  is  in  her 
new  home,  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
Branch  meetings,  but  they  hope  -when  it’s  pos- 
sible that  she  will  let  them  have  the  pleasure 
of  an  occasional  visit.  Her  successor  in  the 
work  is  about  to  be  appointed.  This  Branch 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  numbers  and 
regular  attendance  of  the  classes  and  meetings. 
We  hope  that  all  the  members  who  can  will 
continue  to  practise  cheese-making  as  they 
have  been  doing. 

aa  ■■  as  unmm  mm  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  am  as  as 


By 

Miss  Deane,  U.I.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Dick. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Bees. — A member  writes: — “I  am  sending 
you  a section  of  honey  from  my  bees  as  a nice 
New  Year’s  gift.  You  will  see,  if  it  arrives 
safely  by  post,  that  the  bees  have  capped  the 
honey  thoroughly;  all  my  crates  were  so  well 
capped  last  summer.  One  swarm  I caught  last 
June  gave  me  three  crates  of  twenty-one  sec- 
tions, and  has  a quantity  of  honey  in  the 
frames  now  to  carry  on  until  spring.”  We 
were  delighted  with  this  section  of  honey, 
which^  does  this  U.I.  member  great  credit.  It 
was,  indeed,  beautifully  capped  and  finished 
off  by  the  bees,  and  every  cell  held  its  full  com- 
plement of  honey.  Exhibitors  at  shows  should 
remember  that  this  is  a very  essential  point. 
Why  don’t  more  of  our  branches  take  up  bee- 
keeping on  a co-operative  scale? 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society.— A member  writes  that 
she  has  for  sale  “ two  grand  Flemish  Giant 
Does,  steel  grey,  seven  months  old.”  A good 
opportunity  for  anyone  wishing  to  start 
Rabbit-keeping.  It  is  almost  the  best  breed  of 
utility  rabbit  for  a novice  to  start  with.  These 
animals  give  little  trouble,  being  very  hardy. 
The  does  make  excellent  mothers,  and  are  very 
gentle  and  quiet.  The  youngsters  mature 
quickly  for  table  use,  being  fit  to  kill  at  3^ 


IlSrCOIVIE  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 
Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 


Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  Co.  Farmers*  Union, 


MAYDENI  Sc  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 


44  DAIVIE  ST.,  DUBININ. 


TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.; 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  both  flowering  and 
evergreen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS,  Nurserymen. 
KILLOONEY.  ARMAGH. 


Strawson  QimlcalG  ll$  79  (^jeen  Viciona  S'  I 
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DAIRY 

THERNONETERS 

3/9  EACH 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

SO  Gbaftoh  St.,  Dublin 

Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


Stop  getting  wet ! You 
can  work  outdoors  all 
day  in  teeming  rain,  and 
be  bone-dry  at  the  day’s 
end.  We  guarantee  Beacon 
Oilskins  to  keepyou  dry  any- 
where and  always.  If  they 
fail,  we  refund  your  money. 

BEACON  OILSKINS 


NEVER  GO  STICKY  OR  LEAK. 

By  letting  you  work  all  day,  Beacons  quickly 
save  their  cost  on  the  Land.  They  pay  for 
themselves  ; the  health  benefit  you  get  from 
being  always  dry  actually  costs  you  nothing. 
Read  what  one  Farmer  says  about  them  : — 
“/  had  coat  thoroughly  tested  on  M'mday,  it 
being  a very  bad  da}\  and  fUr  having  been 
''out  8 hours,  came  ni  as  dry  as  a bone.  It 
" nearly  p id  for  itse  f in  one  day,  and  I wish 
"I  had  had  it  ^ ng  since." 


ILLUSTRATED  LIST  SENT  POST  FREE. 


This  Booklet  of  “Weather  Comfort”  shows  Men^s 
Oilskin  Coats  from  21  Sou’ westers  from  3/-,  and 

useful  long  Leg  ings  from  5I-,  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins 
from  2d  6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  16  6 (3  year 
old  size) — all  ‘guaranteed  to  Keep  you  dry  and  not  to 
go  sticky,  or  money  back.  The  Booklet  ■ Iso  shows 
sound,  honest,  dry-foot  Boots.  Send  a p.c.  for  it  low. 


J BARBOUR  & SONS  LTD., 
69  Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS 
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TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  >«•>  CRUSHING 

IV1IL.I-S 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  find  the  “Turner”  Combined 
Mill  specially  suited  for  their 
requirements. 

E.  R & F TURNER.  Ltd.  1185),  IPSWICH 

AoiNTt  FOR  Ulster  * 

A.  S.  BITCHKB  & CO..  • Victoria  St.,  Selfaat 


OOBBIRBD  BILL 
P«R  OROSHIHO 
AND  ONINDIMO 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

IT  is  very  noticeable  that  the  public  are  apt 
to  confuse  asthma  with  bronchitis  or  other 
lung  trouble.  Now,  asthma  is  not  a disease 
of  tlie  lungs  at  all.  But  the  fact  that  there  is 
usually  profuse  spitting  up  of  phlegm  in  every 
case  of  asthma  makes  people  think  it  is.  With 
every  case  of  asthma,  however,  there  is  gener- 
ally some  bronchial  catarrh  or  bronchitis,  and 
hence  the  phlegm  and  expectoration.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  the  patient  or  his  friends 
should  think  asthma  a disease  of  the  lungs,  but 
much  suffering  is  often  occasioned  the  patient 
by  being  put  at  once  on  strong  cough  mixtures 
and  poultices  to  the  chest — appropriate  treat- 
ment for  bronchitis,  but  not  for  asthma.  The 
last-named  complaint  is  not  easily  explained 
to  the  lay  mind,  but,  roughly  speaking,  it  is 
a kind  of  neurosis  or  affection  of  the  nerves 
that  govern  the  breathing  mechanism  of  the 
lungs.  Cough  mixtures,  therefore,  may  get 
rid  of  the  resulting  phlegm,  but  do  not  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble.  The  remedies  for 
asthma  are  the  powerful  sedatives  lobelia,  mor- 
phia, stramonium,  and  the  like,  but  they  must 
be  prescribed  in  writing  by  the  attending 
doctor,  or  no  chemist  would  dispense  them. 
Consequently,  it  is  no  use  our  prescribing 
them  here,  as  a newspaper  cutting  handed  in  to 
a chemist,  if  containing  a poison,  would  not 
be  accepted  by  him  as  a legal  prescription.  We 
have  explained  the  law  on  this  matter  before, 
and  it  emphasizes  our  oft-repeated  advice  to 
call  in  a doctor  at  once  in  cases  of  doubt,  and 
so  save  valuable  time. 


Sufferers  from  rheumatism  should  make  up 
their  minds  to  wear  flannel  or  woollen  gar- 
ments next  the  skin.  Many  of  them  seem  to 
overlook  the  reason,  and  assume  warmth  only 
is  aimed  at.  Not  so.  The  perspiration  exuded 
by  the  body  is  either  absorbed  and  soaked  up 
by  the  clothing  or  reabsorbed  into  the  body. 
Wool  or  flannel  soak  up  the  sweat  and  retain 
it;  calico  or  linen,  and  so  forth,  neither  soak 
it  up  or  retain  it  at  all.  In  the  latter  case,  it 
is  re-absorbed  by  the  skin.  Now,  this  sweat 
or  perspiration  is  heavily  charged  with  uric 
acid,  and  uric  acid  is  the  cause  of  rheumatism. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  much  use  trying  to  neu- 
tralise the  effects  of  uric  acid  deposits  in 
tissues  and  joints  with  medicine,  or  to  drive  it 
out  with  the  natural  perspiration  of  tlie  body 
if  the_  clothing  rejects  it  and  will  not  absorb  it. 
This  is  surely  plain  to  everyone.  Again,  every 
sufferer  from  chronic  or  semi-chronic  rheu- 
matism should  sleep  betw'een  blankets,  not 
between  the  sheets.  No  matter  if  the  sheets 
are  heated  before  a roaring  fire,  they  will  not 
dry  up  or  soak  the  exudations  of  the  body. 
The  blankets  do.  Medical  science  is  now  fast 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  drugs  and  medi- 
cines are  of  very  little  use  in  rheumatic  condi- 
tions, and  are  equally  sure  correct  dieting  and 
hygienic  clothing  are  the  chief  factors  in  the 
cure  of  the  complaint. 


The  teeth  of  the  children  referred  to  by 
School  Mistress  should  again  be  submitted  to 
the  dentist.  Tlie  fact  of  a hollow  decayed 
tooth  not  acliing  is  due  to  the  lower  part  or 
fangs  being  sound.  Such  a tooth  may  be  saved 
by  stopping.  On  the  other  hand,  an  apparently 
sound  tooth  to  outward  appearances  that  aches 
means  that  the  root  or  fang  is  decaying;  such 
a tooth  should  come  out,  for  the  dental  nerves 
are  affected  by  disease  of  the  tooth  below,  not 
above  the  gum.  Hence  toothache. 


A jagged  tooth  should  be  filed  down  with  a 
thimble.  Either  this  or  extracted.  It  is  quite 
easily  filed  smooth  with  a thimble.  No  other 
treatment  is  of  use. 


“ Swollen  Neck  ” has  probably  a goitre.  It 
may  be  of  the  simple  or  dangerous  kind;  only 
a doctor,  after  examination,  can  say.  There 
seems  to  be  bladder  trouble,  too,  perhaps 
gravel  or  stone.  A doctor  should  be  consulted 
at  once. 


The  attacks  of  dizziness  complained  of  by 
“ A.C.,’’  of  County  Dublin,  arc  most  likely  due 


to  a sluggish  liver.  Let  our  friend  take  a 
quarter  of  a grain  of  podophyllin  in  the  form 
of  a pill  night  and  morning  for  a fortnight, 
and  then  write  us  again. 


We  are  sorry  the  pimples  spoken  of  by 
“ Skin  Trouble  ” still  persist.  We  do  not  see 
what  more  we  can  do  without  an  examination. 
At  i8  years  of  age,  however,  such  pimples  are 
common  in  the  case  of  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  always  disappear  of  themselves  if  left 
alone.  The  alternative  is  for  our  young  friend 
to  leave  her  case  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors 
who  are  already  attending  her.  She  will  be 
all  right  in  time. 


“ Poor  Pat  ” should  get  his  hip  well  rubbed 
night  and  morning  with  camphor  liniment  and 
take  5 grains  of  aspirin  three  times  daily.  If 
not  relieved  he  should  write  again  in  three 
weeks  time. 


“ Columbia  ” should  be  sure  it  is  lumbago 
and  not  kidney  trouble.  Let  him  get  his  urine 
examined  by  a chemist  for  albumin.  If  ab- 
sent, then  the  kidneys  are  clear.  Try  then 
10  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  thrice  daily  and 
rub  the  painful  area  night  and  morning  with 
camphor  liniment. 


The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


FRUIT  STAINS  ON  TABLE  LINEN. 

Where  fresh,  place  the  stained  portion  over 
a bowl  in  a cup  shape,  so  that  the  liquid  will 
readily  run  through,  and  pour  over  it  boiling 
water  until  the  stain  disappears.  This  must 
be  done  before  it  has  been  in  contact  with  cold 
water  or  soap.  Fresh  tea  stains  are  removable 
in  the  same  manner.  'Where  stains  are  dried, 
make  a solution  of  one  teaspoonful  of  oxalic 
acid  and  one  teacupful  of  soft  cold  water. 
Dip  the  stain  in  this  and  at  once  thoroughly  rub 
in  clear  water  to  prevent  the  rotting  of  the 
fabric.  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  procure 
oxalic  acid,  rub  the  fruit  stain  with  soap,  plas- 
ter it  with  wet  starch,  and  hang  in  the  sun. 
Apply  these  again  and  again  until  the  linen 
is  bleached.  Mildew  is  usually  removable  by 
the  same  method,  or  by  an  application  of  lemon 
juice  and  salt,  followed  by  exposure  to  the 
sun.  To  bleach  the  worst  mildew  it  may  be 
needful  to  make  a thick  paste  of  half  a cupful 
of  soft  soap  with  powdered  starch  half  as  much 
salt  as  starch,  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Wet  both  sides  of  the  cloth  with  this  prepara- 
tion and  let  it  lie  on  the  grass  over-night,  re- 
newing the  paste  two  or  three  times. 


STAINS  ON  FURNITURE. 

1.  Dirt,  grease,  or  furniture  paste  can  be  re- 
moved b\'  carefully  washing  with  soda,  warm 
water,  and  powdered  pumice  stone.  If  a 
larger  surface  has  to  be  treated  the  following 
mixture  should  be  made  up  : — i lb.  American 
potash,  i lb.  soft  soap,  ^ lb.  rock  ammonia,  1 lb. 
washing  soda,  3 oz.  nitric  acid,  1 gallon  water; 
apply  with  a scrubbing  brush.  Do  not  let  the 
acid  come  in  contact  with  the  hands,  and 
finally  clean  with  plenty  of  clean  water.  2. 
Wash  the  surface  of  the  article  with  stale  beer 
or  vinegar;  the  stains  can  then  be  removed  by- 
rubbing  with  a rag  dipped  in  spirits  of  salts. 
To  re-polish,  proceed  as  you  would  with  new 
work.  If  the  work  be  not  stained,  wash  the 
surface  with  clean  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  re- 
polish  it  \Hth  furniture  oil. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BE  AVOIDED. 

Sand  Paat  Card  for  Form  100  At. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD., 

lacoma  Tax  Experta, 

9 WESTMORELAND  STREET  DVBLIH. 
We  aodertskc  all  clatsag  of  Income  Tax  work. 


Jiinuary  31,  1920. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 


An  Afternoon  Frock 


ONE  of  the  most  useful  garments  you  can 
make  for  yourself  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  a very  simple  frock,  the  sort  of 
frock  you  can  wear  every  afternoon  at  home, 
or  that  you  can  slip  your  big  coat  over  without 
any  fear  of  spoiling  or  crushing  it.  The  par- 
ticular frock  shown  this  week  in  our  illustration 
the  new  lines  shown  in  the  advanced 
fashions  for  spring  wear.  It  is  so 
simple  in  shape  that  it  may  be  made 
by  anyone  who  can  sew  at  all,  and 
yet  it  is  really  smart  in  effect. 

The  Material.— This  dress  may 
be  made  up  in  any  nice,  soft  ma- 
terial that  is  supple  and  not  too 
heavy  in  weight.  Amongst  the  best 
fabrics  for  the  purpose  are  velve- 
teen, Liberty  satin,  thin  dress 
cloth,  soft,  light  weight  serg'e, 
jersey  fabrics,  gabardine,  and 
cashmere.  You  will  need  4j- 
yards  of  46  in.  wide  material 
for  a figure  of  average  size. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  only 
four  pieces  in  this  pattern, 
therefore  it  is  not  at  all  com- 
plicated. They  are  : the  back, 
the  front,  the  belt,  and  the 
sleeve.  Before  cutting  out, 
lay  the  pattern  against  you, 
and  make  any  little  alterations 
that  may  be  necessary.  You  will 
find  that  it  is  both  easier  and  more 
satisfactory  to  do  this  in  the  pat- 
tern than  in  the  cut-out  garment. 

Do  not  forget  that  no  turnings  are 
allowed  for  in  the  pattern,  therefore 
you  should  leave  the  following  : 
i in.  on  _ the  side  and  shoulder 
seams,  ^ in.  on  the  sleeve  seams 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve,  ^ in. 
on  the  edge  of  the  neck  and  the 
armholes,  i in.  all  round  the  belt, 
and  4i  in.  on  the  bottom,  more  if 
you  can  spare  it,  for  a deep  hem 
adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  frock. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the 

material  to  the  full  width,  and  fold 
it  in  half,  so  that  the  selvedges 

come  together.  Lay  the  pattern 

upon  it  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
placing  the  straight  edges  of  both 
back  and  front  to  the  fold  of  the 
material.  Take  care  that  the  sleeve 
is  also  laid  absolutely  straight  upon 
the  material,  otherwise  it  will  have 
a tendency  to  twist  and  pull  when  [Refer  to 
it  is  made  up. 

The  Making. — After  you  have  cut  the  frock 
out  begin  by  marking  the  position  of  the  pleats 
(you  will  see  them  marked  in  the  diagram  by 
dotted  lines)  with  tacking  threads  upon  each 
piece  of  the  cut-out  frock.  You  must  do  this 
most  carefully,  as  the  dress  will  be  quite  spoilt 
if  the  pleats  are  not  in  exactly  the  right  posi- 
tion. Next  tack  up  these  pleats  as  they  will  be 
in  the  finished  dress.  Then  tack  together  one 
shoulder  and 

the  under-arm  T’OT.'D 

seams  and  slip 
the  dress  on. 

Pin  the  other 
shoulder  seam 
up.  Fit  the 
frock  carefully. 

The  best  plan 
is  to  fit  one 
side  only,  and 
then  to  correct 
the  other  side  from  it.  Now  take  off  the  frock, 
make  the  two  sides  alike,  and  stitch  up  the 
pleats  and  the  under-arm  and  shoulder  seams. 
Press  the  seams  out  well,  and  either  bind  or 
overcast  neatly  the  raw  edges  of  the  turnings. 
Cut  out  and  make  the  tabs  of  braid  (if  you  pre- 
fer it  you  can  niake  these  tabs  of  silk,  satin, 
velvet,  or  material)  and  sew  these  tabs  and 
buttons  into  place.  You  will  have  to  arrange 
the  tabs  on  the  left  side  to  fasten  with  a press 
stud  at  one  end,  because  the  dress  fastenings 


are  to  come  under  the  pleat  on  the  left  side. 
When  you  have  got  your  tabs  into  place,  cut 
down  from  the  neck  to  a little  below  the  waist 
under  the  left  pleat.  Face  up  the  right  side  of 
this  opening  with  a narrow  strip  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  put  a wrap  facing  on  the  lelt  side. 
Part  of  the  shoulder  on  the  left  side  will  also 
have  to  be  neatened  with  facings. 
Sew  on  press-studs  as  fastenings 
all  along-  the  front  opening  and 
the  piece  of  the  shoulder  that 
opens.  Now  make  a narrow 
turning  all  round  the  neck,  and 
face  up  with  a band  of  the  mate- 
rial. Tack  up  the  sleeve  seams 
and  the  short  seam  at  the  back  of 
the  arm.  Fit,  and  make  any  ne- 
cessary alterations.  Press  the 
seams  and  overcast  them.  Face 
inside  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves 
with  narrow,  crossway  bands. 
Tack  the  sleeves  into  position, 
arranging  the  small  amount  of 
fulness  to  come  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  Try  on,  stitch,  and 
overcast  the  raw  edges  very  well. 
Turn  up  a wide  hem  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  sew  very  neatly.  Fold 
the  belt,  and  run  the  raw  edges 
together  along  the  long  side, 
turn  inside  out,  neaten  the  ends, 
sew  on  fastenings,  and  stitch  on 
to  the  dress.  Tack  the  neck  and 
sleeve  frills  of  net,  lace.  Georg- 
ette, etc.,  into  a binding  of  tape, 
net,  or  thin  silk,  and  tack  into 
position  with  large  stitches,  so 
that  these  frills  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  removed  for  washing 
purposes. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied, 
price  Is.  each,  cut  to  special  mea- 
sure, Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  re- 
mittance, and  address  FARMERS’ 
Gazette,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 


H.D.  323]. 
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SOME  GOOD  RECIPES. 

BRAISED  PLOVER. 

Truss  the  birds  as  for  roast- 
ing. Cover  the  bottom  of  a large 
saucepan  with  onion,  carrot  and 
turnip  in  large  pieces,  add  some 
fat,  and  cook  rather  quickly,  turn- 
ing until  all  sides  are  equally 
browned.  Drain  off  the  fat,  barely 
cover  the  vegetables  with  water,  and  on  top 
place  the  birds.  Over  the  breasts  spread  slices 
of  bacon  or  thin  slices  of  either  cooked  or  un- 
cooked fat  of  meat,  or  a double  fold  of  buttered 
white  paper,  and  put  on  the  lid,  which  must  fit 
closely.  Braise  them  for  a good  hour,  then 
either  cut  up  and  serve  covered  with  good 
brown  sauce,  or  brush  them  over  with  butter 
and  brown  in  a sharp  oven  or  under  a very  hot 

gas  grill,  or 
make  them 
presentable  by 
adding  a thin 
coating  of  hot 
glaze,  made 
by  dissolving 
a little  gelatine 
in  slightly  di- 
luted meat  ex- 
tract. 


BOILED  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Soak  three  breakfastcupfuls  (about  i lb.)  of 
pieces  of  stale  bread  in  cold  w-ater,  then  squeeze 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  break  up  the  lumps  'vitL 
a fork.  Add  a teacupful  (4  oz.)  of  washed 
currants,  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  flour, 
sugar,  and  chopped  suet,  and  a little  nutmeg 
or  mixed  spice.  If  very  stiff,  also  add  a little 
milk  or  water.  Steam  or  boil  for  tw'o  hours. 
A lighter  pudding  may  be  made  by  substitut- 
ing an  egg  for  the  flour. 


GRAMPIAN 

FOOTWEAR 

FOR  COUNTRY 
SERVICE 

BEST 
SCOTCH 
MAKE 


No,  4020,  for  men  that  require  dependable  and 
strong  Footwear.  Tackets,  heel  and  toe-plates. 
Price  39,6. 

No.  210,  for  the  Woman  Land  Worker.  Price  28/-. 
No.  12,  Women’s  Field  Shoes.  Price  24/-. 

No.  3030,  Boy’s.  Sizes — 11  to  1,  Price  22/6. 

2 to  5,  Price  24/-. 

No.  40,  Women’s  Slippers,  one  strap.  Very 
suitable  for  afternoon  wear.  Price  15/6. 

No.  310,  Girls’.  Sizes — 7 to  9,  10  to  12,  13  to  2. 

Price  11/3  17/6  20/- 

No.  3220,  Our  Famous  Shepherd’s  Boots. 

Price,  £2  10s.,  Tackets,  heel  and  toe-plates. 
If  not  satisfied  on  receipt  of  goods,  money  returned. 

CHAS.  SCOTT '"ro“Er*"' 


PERFECT 
FITTING 
BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

FOR  THE  FARMER 

From  your  own  measurements  by 
Mail  to  any  part  of  the  World. 

BREECHES  from  25j- 
SUITS  „ 91/6 

WONDERFUL  VALUE 

N»  raatc«r  v»h  r«3  >«»u  art,  se- d us  full  particula-s  of  your 
r* quii emei'ts  and  we  will  send  you  patterns,  measure,  tape  and 
full  instructu  ns  fo  selt’-p  easu  ement,  and  gua'antee  to  fit  >ou 
perfec  ly  or  refund  your  cash 

BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 

(Dept.  34).  29  CT.  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  i| 
OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1. 


The  “RAPID"  eyiTER  CHURN  Will 

MAKE  BUTTER  IN  FOUR  MINUTES. 
FOR  CHURNING  SMALL  QUANTITIES 

it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  handles 
or  plungers  are  simply  raised  and 
forced  down  alternately,  causing  the 
cream  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  so 
constantly  and  quickly  that  the 
Butter  is  formed  almost  immed.ately. 
The  container  is  made  of  Tin-plate, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  it 
to  break  when  scalded  out,  and  even 
a fall  will  not  break  it. 

IF  YOU  AEE  TIRED  OF  BUTTER 
SUBSTITUTES  try  one  of  these 
Churns.  It  is  EASY  TO  USE  and 
EASY  TO  CLEAN,  and  there  are  NO 
WHEELS  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 
Also,  it  is  the  CHEAPEST  and  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  CHURN  ON  THE 
MARKET,  as  there  are  <io  wearing 
parts  to  be  renewed. 

Directions  for  Butter-maki’>g  sent 
with  each  Churn. 

Sizes.  ) 3 quart.  Price  Ifli-  VVe  also  mak  all  kinds 
Full  capacity  f 4 „ ,,  12/6  of  Dairy  Utensils, 

of  containers  ‘6  ,,  ,,  17/6  Send  for  List. 

Post  free. 

J.  SIMPSON  & SONS, 

OTLEY,  YORKS. 
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Continued  from  page  141. 

inciU  10  guaiamcc  ccilain  piices  tor  farm  pro- 
uai_c.  .-vpiviuviu  wab  fApicbbcu  01  tiic  pobuion 
lan-cu  up  uy  uifir  rcptuboutaUves. 

* * * 

Lalluig-  aitfiuion  to  the  need  for  adequate 
repiubciimuuu  ot  laiiueib  on  me  .-vyiicuuurat 
ojua.u,  ivir.  ivianei,  iviiKCiiny,  baiU  me 
n'v^t'ai inium  oi  /vg i leuiLai e nau  me  appoiumicul 
01  tue  niwmuuib  ot  me  ^vgneuituiai  wages 
ijua.u,  auu  it  Was  inoubtrous  mat  ttie  tJepari- 
iin-iu.  luuiU  bee  lu  oai>  10  appoint  two  lepiebell- 
uttiveb  ot  ine  tatmetb  tor  me  v\noie  ot  ireiancl. 
it  vvab  a uueet  biap  in  me  taee  uy  me  uepari- 
inent.  It  was  nis  opinion  Inat  mey  snoutu  tg- 
iioie  me  wages  moaru  until  mey  gut  proper 
reprebeiiLation.  ti  was  uectuea  to  write  to  me 
i^epaiiincnt  expressing  uisbatistaetion  witn  tne 
liniiLiiig  ot  me  nutnuer  ot  representaitves  of 
tne  lamieis  on  tiie  wages  iioard,  anu  stating 
tiiat  wnen  me  noard  is  ueing  reconstituted  in 
lu2i  me  nomination  ot  tne  representatives  of 
tiie  farmers'  Union  stioum  be  increased,  or  the 
findings  ot  the  Hoard  will  not  be  recognised. 

* * * 

Colonel  O’Callaghan  VVestropp,  Co.  Clare, 
said  that  until  they  got  away  troin  control  of 
every  sort  and  description  of  State  interference 
they  were  simpiy  tiKe  rats  in  a trap.  One  of 
ttie  early  measures  which  would  come  before 
Parliament  would,  he  believed,  be  a recasting 
of  the  Uorn  Production  Act,  which  was  a 
workers’  endowment  insurance  policy,  and  it 
was  going  to  be  enforced  for  ten  years.  The 
recommendations  ot  the  Koyal  Commission  on 
Agriculture  were  only  carried  by  one  vote,  and 
these  would  be  embodied  in  the  new  Act.  Let 
us  get  back,  he  said,  to  the  free  contract,  and 
get  rid  of  the  hosts  of  othcials  who  are  sucking 
the  lifeblood  of  the  farmers.  If  they  were  to 
get  back  to  friendly  relations  with  their  labour- 
ers the  whole  machinery  of  State  control  would 
have  to  be  swept  away. 

•»  * * 

Sir  H.  Walshe  submitted  a scheme  for  the 
grading  of  the  wages  of  farm  workers  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
tendency  in  the  future  would  be  for  prices  to 
fall,  and  they  might  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  having  the  cost  of  production  higher 
than  the  prices  they  got  for  their  crops.  The 
only  way  to  obviate  this  was  to  make  the  rate 
of  wages  dependent  on  profits  or  prices,  and 
baronial  control  should  be  established,  and 
wages  fixed  according  to  the  prices  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Co.  Dublin,  said 
that  in  the  last  agreement  with  the  Transport 
Union  made  by  the  County  Dublin  farmers 
there  was  a clause  suggesting  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  devise  a scheme  whereby 
a bonus  would  be  paid  on  prices,  but  that  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  impracticable.  The  Chair- 
man suggested  that  they  should  offer  a prize 
for  the  best  scheme  of  profit-sharing  suitable 
to  the  conditions  of  Irish  farming.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  scheme  was  adjourned. 

* * * 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Co.  Dublin,  moved  a reso- 
lution in  favour  of  organizing  trading  by  the 
members  of  the  Union,  and  that  where  trading 
bodies  are  being  formed  by  members,  the  for- 
mation should  be  on  co-operative  lines.  Such 
trading  bodies  should  be  in  some  way  under  the 
control  of  the  Farmers’  Union.  The  Chairman 
said  that  the  Farmers’  Union  was  not  a trad- 
ing body  according  to  its  constitution.  Eventu- 
ally it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
annual  Congress,  to  be  held  on  3rd  and  4th 
March. 

* * * 

A resolution  was  adopted  demanding  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  control  of  Irish  hides 
and  skins,  and  that  Irish  hide  merchants  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  legitimate  trade  on 
equal  terms  with  the  registered  merchants. 
The  resolution  also  condemned  the  action  of 
the  Ilidc,  Pelt,  and  Tanning  Development 
Association  in  allowing  themseU'es  to  become 
collectors  of  indirect  tax,  which  was  handed 
over  to  the  Food  Ministry  in  London,  without 
tny  material  advantage  being  derived  by  Irish 
,i^itributors. 

It  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


CO.  DUBLIN  WAGES  COMMITTEE. 

The  Co.  Dublin  District  \\'ages  Committee 
held  their  third  meeting  at  the  ottices  of  the 
Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland,  14  St. 
Stephens  Green,  Dublin,  on  26th  instant,  Mr. 
4'homas  Clarke,  J.P.,  Monkstown,  presiding. 
There  were  present: — Mr.  J.  J.  Lawlor,  J.P., 
Clondalkin;  Mr.  L.  Roe,  Kilternan ; Mr.  J. 
1 itzsiraons,  Baldoyle  (employers’  representa- 
tives) ; Mr.  1' . McCabe,  Irish  't  ransport  and 
General  Workers’  Union,  Liberty  Hall,  Dublin; 
Mr.  G.  O Driscoll,  Blanchardstown ; Mr.  P. 
Carr,  Balbriggan  (workmens  representatives); 
and  Mr.  H.  Mullen  (Secretary). 

The  Committee  resumed  their  consideration 
of  the  question  of  revised  minimum  rates  for 
agricultural  workers  in  Co.  Dublin  (including 
the  County  Borough  of  Dublin),  and,  after  a 
lengthened  discussion  as  to  present  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  they 
adopted  a number  of  recommendations  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board. 


KILLYLEAGH  FARMING  SOCIETY. 

'fhe  annual  meeting  of  the  Killyleagh,  Kil- 
lichy,  Kilmood,  and  Tullynakill  harming 
Society  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  S.  C.  N. 
Lowry,  Hon.  Treasurer,  in  the  absence  of 
Colonel  G.  Rowan-Hamilton,  D.L.,  President. 
Mr.  William  P.  Carr,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Morrow,  Secretary,  were  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Morrow  announced  that  beginning  1919 
with  a credit  balance  of  L193  10s.  6d.,  the 
Society’s  income  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
£841  16s.  2d.  The  outlay  was  £637  8s.  7d.,  and 
the  credit  balance  in  favour  had  increased  to 
£204  7s.  7d.  The  Society  adopted  the  state- 
ment of  accounts,  and  it  was  resolved  to  apply 
to  Down  County  Committee  for  the  subsidy  for 
the  Show  on  1st  July,  informing  them  that 
£325  16s.  6d. , independent  of  cups  and  special 
awards  value  for  £200,  was  paid  in  prize  money 
in  1919.  The  officers  and  Committee  were  re- 
appointed, several  additions  being  made  to  the 
latter.  It  was  resolved  to  increase  the  prize 
money  by  £100,  and  to  affiliate  with  the  Clydes- 
dale Horse  Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

ROSCEEA  Fair,  Co.  Tipperary,  24th  Jan.,  1920.— A 
large  fair,  oompoeed  of  first  and  second  class  horned 
cattle.  Buyers  not  too  numerous,  and  a quiet  de- 
mand prevailed,  except  for  cattle  in  forward  condi- 
tion. About  70  per  cent,  were  bought  for  shipping, 
the  remainder  going  to  local  graziers.  Springers 
and  milch  cows  were  not  quite  so  dear  as  at  recent 
fairs.  An  average-sized  sheep  fair,  most  of  which 
were  sold  at  easier  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos., 
£2  16a.  to  £3  17s.  6d.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  moa.,  1st 
clase,  £10  5s.  to  £12  lOs. ; 2nd  class,  £7  10s.  to  £9 
158.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £19  5s.  to  £21  (l.w.  av., 
74s.  per  cwt.):  2nd  class,  £16  to  £18  lOs.  (l.w.  av., 
72s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  clase.  £28  5e.  to  £31  (l.w,  av., 
75s);  2nd  class,  £25  to  £27  10s.  (l.w.  av..  73s.);  3 
yrs.  and  over,  1st  clase,  £35  10s.  to  £39  (l.w.  av..  76s. 
6d.);  2nd  class.  £52  5e.  to  £34  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.). 
Fat  catle,  3 yrs.  and  over.  2nd  class.  £38  to  £40  10s. 
(l.w.  av  , 77s.);  cows  and  bulls.  2nd  class,  £28  to 
£42  (l.w.  av.,  70s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers, 
2nd  class,  £28  to  £36.  Milch  cowe  (down  calved),  2nd 
class,  £26  to  £34.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools, 
75s.  to  102s.  6d.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools, 
115s.  to  147s.  6d. ; 2 yrs.  and  over.  Longwools,  lOos 
to  140e. 

FINTONA  Fair,  Co.  Tyrone,  22nd  Jan.,  1920.— An 
average-sized  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  young  store 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type,  which  met  a good  de- 
mand at  slightly  higher  prices.  A email  show  of 
beef  cattle,  and  all  sold  at  high  rates.  A small  num- 
ber of  springers  and  milch  cows  of  second  and  third 
class  quality,  which  were  in  good  request  at  high 
values.  A very  small  show  of  sheep  of  inferior 
sorts;  trade  slow,  and  prices  not  so  good.  A few 
young  pigs  on  offer;  prices  good,  and  a clearance 
effected.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2  10s.  to  £4 

Store  cattle.  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £8  15s.  to  £10 
15s  ; 3rd  class.  £7  to  £8  lOs.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class. 
£15  to  £17  (l.w.  av..  64s.);  3rd  class,  £13  to  £14  10s. 
(l.w,  av..  62s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £21  10s.  to  £24 
10s.  (l.w.  av.,  66s.);  3rd  class,  £17  10s.  to  £20  10s 
(1  w.  av.,  64s.).  Fat  cattle.  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class, 
£30  to  £40  (l.w.  av..  76s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class. 
£35  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class, 
£30  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  77s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers.  2nd  class.  £30  to  £38;  3rd  class,  £20  to  £-0. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class.  £28  to  £38:  3rd 
class,  £18  to  £27.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Long- 
wools, 60s.  to  80s  ; 2 yrs.  and  over.  Longwools,  65s. 
to  85s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  80s  to 
100s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over.  Longwools.  85s.  to  105s. 
Young  pigs.  8 to  10  wks.,  70s.  to  110s.  Sows.  £17  to 
£22 

BALLA  Fair,  Co.  Mayo,  22nd  Jan.,  1920.— Fair 
composed  principally  of  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  cross 
type.  A keen  demand  for  all  claseeg  of  storee  at 


advancing  prices.  Springers  and  milch  cows  were 
much  sought  after  by  shippere  ad  local  dealers,  and 
an  early  clearance  effected.  Fat  cattle  in  good  re- 
quest at  high  prices.  Store  sheep  and  lambs  for 
local  requirements  met  a fair  trade  at  slightly  ad- 
vancing prices.  Fat  sheep  sold  principally  for 
home  consumption.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  to  £6. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  clase,  £9  7s.  6d.  to  £11 
15s.;  2nd  class,  £7  15s.  to  £9  15s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £16  to  £18  15e  (l.w.  av.,  64s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
class,  £12  15s.  to  £14  15e.  (l.w.  av.,  63s.  6d.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £24  lOs.  to  £28  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  2nd 
class,  £18  to  £21  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  65s.);  3 yre.  and  over, 
1st  class,  £32  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  71s.);  2nd  claes,  £25 
to  £29  (l.w.  av  , 67s.  6d.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls, 
2nd  class,  £45  to  £55  (l.w.  av.,  76s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £36  to  £47;  2nd  clase,  £28 
to  £33.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  clase,  £33 
lOs.  to  £44;  2nd  class,  £24  10s.  to  £31.  Lambs, 
under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  45e.  to  65s.  Store  sheep, 
1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  65s.  to  80s.;  2 yre.  and  over, 
Longwoole,  95s  to  150s. 

NAAS  Fair,  Co.  Kildare,  21st  Jap.,  1920. — A small 
fair,  composed  chiefly  of  store  cattle  of  the  Short- 
horn type,  with  some  black  polled  crosses.  Few 
buyers  attended;  a good  demand  for  the  forward 
conditioned  stores;  about  60  per  cent,  went  to  ship- 
pers, but  young  cattle  hard  to  sell,  and  several  lots 
remained  unsold.  The  beef  cattle  on  offer  was  easily 
disposed  of  to  exporters  and  local  victuallere.  Choice 
springers  and  milch  cows  sold  readily  at  satiefactory 
prices.  A very  small  sheep  fair,  and  all  fat  lots  in 
request  at  high  values. 

ENNISCOETHY  Fair,  Co.  Wexford,  21st  Jan., 
1920. — A email  fair  of  fat  cattle.  A good  atten- 
dance of  buyers,  exporters  excepted;  demand  brisk, 
and  a clearace  effected.  There  were  only  a few 
etore  cattle  on  offer,  which  changed  hands  slowly, 
some  of  the  best  lots  remainig  unsold.  The  small 
supply  of  springers  and  milch  cows  on  offer  met  a 
good  demand.  A small  sheep  fair,  but  those  shown 
met  a ready  sale  at  high  prices.  A fair  supply  of 
young  pigs,  which  were  in  good  request. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Aniraats  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  24th  January’.  1920 
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52 

1 
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6 
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Londonderry  ... 
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54 

3 
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"252 
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2833 
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... 
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... 

Total 

13471 

2590 

6396 

3519 

31 

589 

2 

26468 

These  daures  do  not  include  Army  Horsea 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland 

Leinster  and 

Ulster  and 

Week  ended 

1920 

Munster 

Connaught 

1920 

19  9 

Jan. 22nd 

13  710 

5 239 

4.603 

5.781 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

54,878 

21,616 

17.811 

19,355 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  January  29.— There  was  anolher 
full  attendance  of  buyers  embracing  much  tlic 
same  personnel  as  previously  in  home  and 
shipping  ititerests.:  The  grading  system  and 

limit  to  prices,  however,  continues  to  make  the 
exporting  fraternity’s  position  here  difficult, 
and  cut  them  out  of  competition  with  Nor- 
thern and  local  butchers  for  the  choicer  grades 
of  stock,  wnich  figure  much  beyond  their  mar- 
gin. The  beast  trade  opened  with  more  de- 
cided energy  and  cohesion  for  nicer  drafts  of 
stall-feds,  but,  strange  to  say,  even  prime  lots 
of  Blacks  or  Polled  Angus  crosses  were  in  no 
greater  favour  than  best  type  Shorthorns,  nor 
did  they  figure  to  more  aclvantage.  Another 
peculiar  feature  difficult  to  traditional  propor- 
tion in  cattle  values  is  that  best  lots  of  fat  bulls 
are  more  consistently  topping  the  market,  and 
run  par  with  primest  heifers  and  oxen,  al- 
though in  times  gone  by  they  were  always 
reckoned  to  rate  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  worse. 
Choice  steers  and  heifers  drew  86s.  to  88s.  per 
cwt.  readily  to  weight,  and  for  supeiy  grade 
a,nimals  around  90s.  and  91s.  was  occasionally 
realised  in  hand  sales.  Good  medium  cattle, 
80s.  to  85s.  per  cwt.,  and  plainer  and  common 
classes  74s.  to  77s.  6d.  The  nicer  selections  of 
fat  bulls  made  86s.  to  88s.,  90s.,  and  up  to  92s. 
per  cwt.,  chiefly  for  Belfast  district.  Other  de- 
scriptions from  63s.  to  84s.  Beef  cows  proved 
a disappointing  and  skimpy  trade,  with  prices 
generally  20s.  to  30s.  per  head  worse,  and 
difficult  to  sell  up.  A further  reduction  of 
over  1,000  head  again  in  sheep  entrants  had  a 
tightening  effect  on  general  trend  of  trade,  but 
extreme  terms  looked  for  by  owners  made 
business  progress  slow.  Notwithstanding  tall 
prices  current,  however,  earlier  sheep  appear 
to  be  purchased  altogether  too  dear  in  the 
country  to  turn  over  here  at  a paying  profit. 
Really  prime  wether  sheep  realised  an  advance 
of  4s.  to  5s.  per  head,  ancl  like  ewes,  3s.  to  4s., 
and  this  is  rather  significant  in  face  of  a reduc- 
tion of  5s.  in  price  of  skins,  which  recently 
were  bringing  £2  for  big  heavy  sorts,  and 
36s.  to  39s.  each  for  Cheviot  and  mediums.  It 
is  generally  acknov/ledged  that  sheep  are  not 
killing  to  advantage,  or  anything  like  up  to 
the  four-seventh  meat  proportion,  and  stand 
butchers  dear  in  carcase,  say,  is.  4d.  to  is.  9_d. 
per  lb.,  less  levelling  down  allowance  for  skin 
and  offal.  Hoggets  of  the  lamb  type  sold  re- 
markably well,  best  pens  from  £5  to  £6  5s. 
apiece,  and  for  a grand  score  or  so  £7  15s. 
was  paid.  As  with  cattle,  shippers  also  find  it 
hard  to  fit  themselves  with  sheep  at  the  right 
price  to  grade  in  at.  By  live  w'eight  sheep 
scale  an  average  of  86s.  to  nos.  per  cwt.  Only 
one  veal  calf  offered. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  January  29. — Supplies: — Cattle  3814, 
increase  2;  sheep  5437,  decrease  1038.  There 
W'as  a good  demand  for  well-finished  cattle, 
but  other  descriptions  were  not  so  easily  sold. 
However,  a clearance  was  effected  at  practic- 
ally last  week’s  prices.  Although  the  trade 
for  sheep  was  slow,  recent  prices  were  well 
maintained,  and  improved  on  in  some  in- 
stances. Quotations: — Best  bullocks  and 
heifers,  from  80s.  to  91s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
others,  from  72s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
cows  and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  84s.  and  up  to 
91s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  mutton,  is.  5d.  to 

IS.  8d. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  and  20 
Ussher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  Jan.  29.— Beasts  38141 
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increase  2;  sheep  5437,  decrease  1038.  'I'hough 
we  had  a slow  trade  for  cattle,  prices  were 
on  about  last  week’s  level  and  a fair  clearance 
was  effected.  A large  decrease  in  numbers  of 
sheep  enabled  sellers  to  clear  out  early  at 
better  jirices  for  all  classes.  Beef,  80s.  to  90s. 
per  cwt.  Mutton,  is.  4(1.  to  is._  8d.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, Jan.  29. — Cattle  3814,  increase  2;  she(:p 
5437,  decrease  1038.  VVcH-finished  cattle  in 
goocl  demand  at  last  week’s  extreme  rates. 
Secondary  descriptions  met  a steady  inquiry 
and  a complete  clearance  effected.  Sheep 

trade  distinctly  dearer  and  every  lot  cashed. 
Quotations: — Cattle,  best,  from  86s.  to  90s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  from  77s.  to  85s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  from  60s.  to  84s. 

per  cwt.  live  weight;  bulls,  from  75s  to  90s. 

per  cwt,  live  weight;  sheep,  from  i6d.  to  2id. 
per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 

St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  January  29. — Sup- 
plies:— Cattle  3814,  increase  2;  sheep  543L  de- 
crease 1038.  The  inquiry  for  well-finished 

cattle  was  firm  with  prices  in  favour  of  sel- 
lers, heavy  bullocks  especially  being  in  re- 
quest. Secondary  and  other  sorts  met  a slow 
dragging  demand,  a clearance  difficult  to 
effect.  Business  opened  brisk  for  sheep,  due 
to  shrinkage  in  numbers  penned.  Sales  were 
easily  effected  for  all  lots  in  condition  at  a 
considerable  advance  in  values.  Our  top  price 
( £9  5s.  each)  was  obtained  for  a pen  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  sheep,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Dwyer,  J.P.,  Roscrea,  being  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Heron  Bros.,  Phibsboro’,  Dublin. 
Quotations: — Cattle,  best,  83s.  to  88s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  exceptional,  90s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  secondary,  75s.  to  82s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  84s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight.  Mutton,  is.  5cl.  to  is.  pjd.  per  lb. 

Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield  House, 
Dublin,  January  29. — Numbers: — Cattle  3814, 
increase  2;  sheep  5437,  decrease  1038.  Fair 
good  trade  for  cattle,  without  change  in  value. 
Sheep  sold  well  at  late  extreme  rates.  Beef 
(best),  from  82s.  to  84s.  per  cwt,  live  weight; 
others,  bos.  to  75s.  per  cwt.;  mutton,  is.  2d.  to 
IS.  9d.  per  lb. 

Robson's  Pat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— At  the  weekly- 
sale  ot  fat  sheep  held  on  Monday  last  supplies  were 
considerably  shorter  than  the  previous  market;  con- 
sequently there  was  a substntial  increase  in  values. 
The  buyers’  requirements  were  up  to  normal,  and 
the  shortage  resulted  in  mutton  making  2d.  to  3d. 
per  lb.  over  the  previous  market.  Shippers  could 
not  operate,  as  prices  per  lb.  were  far  above  con- 
trol. Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to  123s. ; Black- 
faced ewes,  to  177s.;  White  wedders,  to  170s.;  White 
ewe,  to  190s. ; crossbreds,  to  160s. ; White  hoggs,  to 
150s.;  crossbred  hoggs,  to  130s.,  and  rams,  to  210s. 
At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  aid  store  cattle  held  on 
Tuesday  there  was  average  supplies,  but  the  quality 
of  the  stock  on  offer  was  better  than  any  previous 
market  during  the  in-fed  season.  There  was  an 
extensive  attendance  of  buyers  for  high-olaes  cattle, 
and  values  in  several  instances  touched  98s.  per  live 
cwt.,  with  93s.  to  95s.  current  for  well- finished, 
medium,  and  heavy  weights,  and  90s,  the  ruling 
value  for  small  weights  of  prime  quality.  The  in- 
creased grading  values  encouraged  the  shippers  to 
give  more  for  second  and  third  grade  cattle,  and 
these  classes  rose  in  proportion  to  the  prime  article. 
Bulls  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and,  as  usual, 
the  price  per  cwt.  varied  considerably,  well-finished 
animals  making  up  to  95s.,  and  others  grading  down 
as  low  as  80s.  In  the  cow  department  there  wae  a 
sharp,  keen  demand  at  a slight  advance  over  the 
previous  market,  and  an  entire  clearance.  Only 
forward  stores  were  in  request,  and  springing  and 
milch  cows  met  a steady  demand.  Bullocks  made  up 
to  £62;  heifers,  to  £57;  cows,  to  £55,  and  bulls,  to 
£68. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast. — 
At  their  sale  on  Tuesday  there  was  a slight  falling 
off  on  the  numbers  on  offer,  and,  as  buyers  were 
vers"-  numerous,  including  most  of  the  prominent 
shippers,  a very  fast  selling  trade  was  experienced, 
and  a complete  clearance  of  all  sorts  was  readily 
made.  On  Monday  at  their  sheep  sale  there  was  a 
much  smaller  show,  and,  cuctomers  being  plentiful, 
trade  was  the  best  this  season.  Bullocks,  £65 ; hei- 
fers, £60;  cows,  £55;  bulls,  £70;  Whitefaced  wethers, 
160s.;  Whitefaced  ewes,  175«.;  Blackfaced  wethers. 
Ills.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  llOe.;  lambs,  120s.;  cross 
hoggs,  130s.;  rams,  £10. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  Jan.  28.— 
Shorter  supplies  owing  to  Munster  Pair  on  Friday. 
Good  trade,  but  vendors  held  for  high  rates;  promis- 
ing drafts  readily  cashed  at  top  prices;  three-year- 
old  bullocks,  £34  15s.— £35;  heifers.  £33  15e.— £37 
10s  • fat  heifers,  £40;  two-year-old  bullocks.  £19  5s. 
to  £24;  second  run,  £17  to  £19;  heifers,  seccind  run, 
£17  to  £18  10s.;  calves,  small,  £7  12s.  6d.  Milk  de- 
partment—A ready,  quick  trade  for  right  s(irts; 
medium  springers,  £30  10s.  to  £56;  small,  £23  10s* 
£28  10s.  Sheep  section— Promising  drafts  drew  best 
rates.  Fat,  £7  Is.  to  £8  6s.;  stores,  £6  10s.;  lambs, 
£2  10s.  A good  clearance. 


CRAIN. 

flUBLIN.  Jan.  27.  Oiir  Corn  Market  icmairiK  very 
fiat  and  featureless,  and  transactions  are  mainly  of 
a retail  character,  which  gives  little  reliable  lead 
to  prices.  The  country  range  of  value  arc  around 
27s.  6d.  to  28s.  per  barrel  for  black  oats  and  from 
28s.  to  30s.  for  whites,  according  to  character.  For 
choice  harley  farmers  are  demanding  60s.  to  62s., 
and  wheat  may  be  reckoned  around  40s.  to  42s.  6d. 
To  these  prices  may  be  added  Is.  6d.  per  barrel  to 
cover  commission,  freiglitage,  cartage,  sacks,  but 
many  holders  at  this  end  dealing  with  choice  good 
liulking  qualities  of  white  oats,  liarley,  are  seeking 
more  moiiey. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Jan.  27.— Official  iirices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.;  lump,  retail,  2s. 
10(1.  to  3s.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid. 
per  lb.;  eggs,  hen,  42s.  to  50s. ; duck,  43s.  to  52«. 
lier  120;  do.,  hen,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. ; duck,  4s.  6d.  to 
5s.  8d.  per  doz. ; buttermilk,  9s.  to  11s.  per  rundlet; 
table  celery,  22s.  to  24s.;  iiotherb  celery,  lOs.  to  18s.; 
parsley,  lOs.  to  14s.;  leeks,  8s.  to  12s.;  turnips,  10s. 
to  14s.;  carrots,  6s.  to  14s.;  parsnip,  6s.  to  12s. 
per  doz  .bundles;  cauliflowers,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  doz. ; 
savoys,  16s.  to  34®.;  cabbage,  24s.  to  42s.;  curleys, 
7s.  to  14s.  per  120;  apples,  15s.  to  26s.  per  barrel; 
turnips,  swedes,  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.;  potatoes,  Up-to 
Dates,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.;  British  Queens,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.; 
Skerries,  10s.  3d.  to  10s.  9d. ; Windsor  Castles,  8s.  6d. 
to  9s.;  oats,  new,  16s.  to  17s,  6d. ; hay,  upland,  new, 
8s.  to  12s.;  meadow,  6s.  to  8s.  6d.;  timothy,  8s.  to 
10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to  7s.  per  cwt. 


DEE.RY  (Waterside  Market).  Jan.  28.— Oats,  new, 
2s.  Id.  to  2s  2^d.  per  stone;  hay,  200s.  to  230s.; 
straw,  100s.  to  110s.;  turnips,  30s.  to  35s.  per  ton; 
potatoes,  228.  to  24s.  per  sack. 

DERRY'  (Victoria  Market).  Jan.  28.-256  bags  of 
oats,  2s.  to  2s.  2^d.  per  stone;  hay,  200s.  to  240s.; 
straw,  100s.  to  110s.;  turnips,  30s.  to  32s.  6d.  per 
ton;  potatoes,  22s.  to  24s.  per  sack;  turf,  40s.  per 
ton;  bogwood,  28s.  to  32s.  6d.  per  load. 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  Butter  Market), 
Jan.  28.— Qruantities  in  market— 60  pig®,  163s.  9d. ; 
coarse  and  inferior,  140s.  to  160s.  per  cwt. ; demand 
brisk. 

PORK. 

COOTEIIILL,  Jan.  28.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  today  consisted  of  225  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163s,  9^d.  per  cwt. ; good  de- 
mand. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  27.— There  was  a disappointing  at- 
tendance of  buyers  at  market  this  morning,  and 
sales  went  off  slowly.  Still  prices  fairly  well  main- 
tained for  leading  commodities.  Fruit  still  in  poor 
request.  Imported  sort©  mostly  held  on  stock  prices. 
Irish  apples  averaged  15s.  to  23s.  6d.  and  26s.  per 
barrel,  and  2s.  to  3s.  and  5s.  6d.  per  box;  rhubarb, 
3s.  4d.  per  doz  bundles;  sprouts,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
float,  and  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  tray;  cauliflowers  4s.  to 
5s.  6d  and  68.  6d.  per  doz.;  extras  went  to  7s.; 
seconds,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  ditto;  celery,  2s.  to  4s.  lOd.  and 
5s.  per  bundle;  swede  turnips,  2s.  per  cwt.;  parsnips, 
7®.  to  8s.  6d.  and  9s.  per  cwt. ; white  turnips,  8d.  to 
Is.  3d.,  and  large  bundles,  Is.  7d.  to  Is.  8d. ; carrots. 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  doz.  bundles;  York  cabbage,  30s. 
35s.,  40s.,  45s.,  and  55s.  per  load;  savoy,  30s. 

to  43s.,  54s.,  60s.,  and  82s.  per  load;  red  cabbage, 
2s  to  2s.  3d  per  doz.;  beetroot,  2d.  to  6d.  and  9d. 
per  doz.;  parsley,  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  tray;  artichokes, 
2s.;  leeks,  4d.  to  7d.  and  lOd.  per  bunch;  thyme,  6d. 
to  lOd.  per  bunch. 

POTATOES. 


DUBLIN,  Jan.  27.— There  is  little,  if  any,  change 
to  note  in  trade  for  potatoes.  Country  supplies  are 
readily  obtainable  at  previous  prices,and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  tangible  reason  for  any  rise  in  city 
terms  so  far,  although  some  whispers  to  siich  ettect 
were  current  in  certain  quarters  last  week;  9s.  to 
9s  6d.  per  cwt.  may  still  be  quoted  as  price  l(ir  best 
quality  table  potatoes,  , but  really  sound  lots  are 
trv  o-pf  in  miantitv. 


MfiBeaasijSSBeoseaaaessiaBS 


Teletfraphlo  Address  : " Sparhanoy,  Bmlth,  London." 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109.  103,  112,  113,  313.  343;&  374 
Central  Meat  Markets,  London,  E.C.  1. 
a Bankers  : 

Lloyd's  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Smithfield.  London,  B.C,  1 

■AH  HANDLE  BONilONMENTI  OP— 

MEAT  - - 

RABBITS 
RQXJ1:.sTRY 
EPOS,  eto# 

Full  values  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game,  etc. 

Cbeaues  and  Aeoonnts  remitted  daily.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 


January  31,  1920. 


POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

UKRRY,  Jaji. 28.— Chickens,  10s.  to  13e.;  hens,  10s. 
to  12s.  per  pair. 

DtlBLIN,  Jan.  27.— Market  quickly  sold  up,  and 
dominated  liy  firm  tone  all  round.  Cliickens  are 
not  coming  in  so  freely,  and  command  a decidedly 
firmer  tone  in  values.  Wliether  this  turn  is  tem- 
porary or  otherwise  it  is  hard  at  the  moment  to 
gauge.  Turkeys  continue  in  recpiest  at  full  con- 
trol price.  The  weather,  too,  is  favotirable  to  trade 
for  geese,  and  for  fat  qualities  12s.  to  15s.  rules. 
Ducks  also  clear  well.  Hares  and  game  in  strong 
demand  at  current  rates.  Rabbits  in  unusually 
short  supply,  and  not  half  enough  to  go  partially 
round  the  trade  wants;  prices,  is.  lOd.  to  2s.  2d. 
each.  Guinea  fowl,  3s.  6d.  to  4e 


BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN.  Jan.  27.— The  butter  situation  remains 
much  as  before;  supplies  from  cold  storage  still  suffi- 
cient to  fairly  well  cover  consumptive  requirements. 
Choice  creams  and  A1  factory  produce  firm  at  2s. 
lid.  There  is  a dribble  of  farmers’  butter  coming 
in,  l)ut  nothing  to  specially  feature.  Trade  remains 
very  slack  tor  secondary  produce  of  all  descriptions, 
and  prices  on  this  class  of  commodity  irregular  and 
uncertain.  With  rega,rd  to  eggs,  there  are  good 
supplies  now  in  eight  in  the  country,  Init  the  un- 
propitioiis  state  of  the  weather  and  the  flooded  con- 
dition of  many  districts,  makes  it  hard  to  get  pro- 
duce in  rail.  Supplies  consequently  are  a hit  barer 
at  this  end  just  now  than  they  were  last  week. 
However,  trade  remains  dull  and  cautious,  and  it 
would  appear  that  a very  material  cut  in  values  will 
have  to  be  made  before  business  widens  out  appre- 
ciably For  best  fresh  case  consignments,  city  prices 
are  now  48s.  9d  , and  for  selected  qualities  maximum 
prices  50s.  There  is  a quantity  of  small  and  second 
eggs  arriving,  and  on  the  latter  35s.  per  120  is  diffi- 
cult to  maintain.  Duck  eggs  still  scarce.  , , , 

CORK  BUTTER,  Jan.  27.— Firsts,  302s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 302s.  per  owt. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Jan.  27.— Fairly  liberal  supplies  of  hay 
and  straw  came  on  market  this  morning,  but  heavy 
rain  and  storm  seriously  interfered  with  trade. 
Comparatively  few  buyers  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  sales  throughout  were  of  a tedious  and  uncer- 
tain nature.  Prices  proved  very  up  and^  down  lor 
all  classes  of  fodder,  and  mostly  concessions  of  Is. 
to  2s.  per  cwt.  were  willingly  made  rather  than  let  a 
probable  customer  pass  by.  In  the  circumstances  it 
is  impossible  to  attempt  to  give  any  classified  range 
of  values,  but  it  might  be  mentioned  that  best  strong 
to  first  crop  hay  could  be  purchased  inside  11s.  6d. 
to  13s.  per  cwt. 


CROSS=CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 


BY  A.  T.  MATTHEWS, 


GRAIN. 

The  price  of  wheat  on  the  average  of  37  English 
markets  last  week  showed  no  alteration.  It  again 
worked  out  at  72s.  6d.  per  480  lbs.  P™®® 
from  7le.  4d.  at  Dorchester  up  to  73s.  Id.  at  MarK 
Lane,  Chelmsford,  Darlington,  and  Leeds.  Barley 
in  36  markets  averaged  106s.  8d.  per  400  lbs.,  an  ad- 
vance of  Is.  3d.  per  quarter.  Prices  ranged  from 
91s.  5d  at  Hereford  up  to  119s.  2d  at  Leeds.  The 
Mark  Lane  quotation  was  112s.  6d.,  but  fine  samples 
made  120s.  Oats  in  32  markets  averaged  58s.  2d. 
per  312  lb.  Price®  ranged  from  52e.  Id.  at  Bristol 
UP  to  64s  Id.  at  King’s  Lynn.  The  London  quota- 
tion was  59s.  lOd.  A very  slow  trade  for  maize  is 
reported  in  London.^^^  CATTLE. 

Numbers  show  a slight  increase  on  the  week. 
The  total  in  all  markets  officially  reported  in  the 
returns  was  11,165  against  10,052  in  the  previous 
week  and  a three  years’  average  of  7,895.  Quality 
generally  shows  no  improvement,  really  well-fed 
beasts  being  exceedingly  scarce.  Yet  at  Lincoln  a 
bullock  weighed  17J  cwts.,  and  at  Guildford  a bull, 
weighing  the  same,  was  graded  at  £75.  In  20  mar- 
kets best  Shorthorns  sold  at  85s.  per  owt.  and  over 
In  London  and  Salford  there  was  a great  increase  of 

supply.  SHEEP.  . 

There  was  no  great  change  of  numbers.  The 
total  supply  amounted  to  25,523  against  26,260  the 
week  before  and  a three  years’  average  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  27,750.  In  London  there  was 
an  increase  of  1,200.  o,r.c 

VEAL  CALVES  AND  PIGS. 

Pat  calves  numbered  2,271,  and  made  in  23  mar- 
kets 19d.  and  17id.  per  lb.  The  total  of  pigs  on 
offer  was  3,754  against  an  average  of  8,079  tor  tlie 
last  three  years. 

DEAD  MEAT. 

In  the  Central  Market  there  were  larger  arrivals 
of  home-killed  beef,  especially  Scotch,  Quality  in 
many  instances  showing  considerable  improvement; 
imported  descriptions  were  of  a similar  character  to 
those  of  last  week,  and  formed  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  supplies.  Veal  was  very  scarce,  and  in 
keen  demand.  'There  were  better  supplies  of  fresh 
mutton,  and  a fair  quantity  of  frozen  mutton  and 
lamb  on  offer.  Pork  nominal. 

STORE  STOCK. 

Store  cattle  a slow  trade.  Dairy  cows  firm. 
Pigs  dear.  Those  only  12  weeks  old  make  in  some 
cases  80s.  each. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Jan.  27.— An  active  demand  re- 
ported tor  pigs,  but  supplies  are  not  coming  to  hand 
very  freely,  and  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  cus- 
tomers’ requirements.  Quotations  unchanged  at  23s. 
per  score  live  weight,  and  30s.  6d.  per  score  dead 
weight. 

NEWCASTLE,  Jan.  27.— The  cattle  disease  in  the 
North  did  not  affect  the  numbers  of  cattle,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  There  were  582  cattle  sold,  the 


largest  numbers  on  market  this  year.  There  was  a 
big  drop  in  sheep,  totalling  1,139,  which  was  nearly 
700  fewer  than  a week  ago,  and  much  short  of  re- 
quirements. 

SALFORD,  Jan.  27.  Only  1,600  sheep  were  before 
the  Allocation  Committee  at  to-day’s  market.  There 
were  about  700  cattle.  Both  sections  were  of  fair 
quality.  Since  last  Tuesday  there  had  arrived 
3,594  cattle,  5,737  sheep,  and  58  milch  cows,  top 
price  of  last-named  reaching  £52,  To-day  there  were 
only  a very  few  dairy  cows  on  sale. 

GLASGOW,  Jan.  28.— Supplies  of  Irish  cattle  were 
ligliter,  and  quality  interior  to  that  of  last  week. 
Scotch  cattle  and  numbers  much  about  the  same, 
and  quality  good.  Sheep  few  in  numbers,  but  the 
class  were  forward  as  tor  weight  and  quality. 

WAKEFIELD,  Jan.  28.-230  fat  beasts  against  270 
last  week.  Prices  ranged  from  65s.  to  75s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight.  About  60  sheep,  which  sold  at  9s.  to 
9s.  6d.  per  stone  dead  weight.  Very  light  show  of 
milch  beasts  at  £45  to  £60  each,  and  stores,  £22  to 
£34. 


POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Jan.  28.— The  demand  for  poul- 
try generally  is  slow,  and  there  is  a great  quantity 
of  very  poor  quality  fowls  about.  Only  the  very  best 
well-dressed  fowls  will  make  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb., 
others  being  well  sold  at  Is.  8d.  Hares — English 

brown,  5s.  to  6s.  6d.;  Scotch,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.;  good 
young  ducks.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.;  live  fat  hens.  Is.  9d. 
to  1®.  lid.  per  lb.  Eggs  are  selling  at-50s.  per  120. — 
(Game  and  Son.) 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  24th  Jan.,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years ; — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Wheat 

...  72 

7 

72 

7 

71 

1 

75 

10 

Barley 

...  108 

11 

61 

10 

58 

7 

64 

5 

Oats 

...  57 

10 

49 

6 

48 

2 

47 

8 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  21st  January,  1920 — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  perton 

Arran  Chief ... 

220/0  — 250/0 

— 

250/0 

250/0-2600 

— 

British  Queen 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rdward  VII. 

260/0  — 310/0 

270,0 

-290/0 

250/0  - 300/0 

— 

— 

Up-to-Date  ... 

2<10,'0  — 250.'0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Irish 

240/0— 250'( 

220/0 

- 230/C 

- — 

— 

— 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new  .. 

— 

— 

- 

285/0  310/C 

— 

Meadow,  new 

- - 

- 

- 

280/0  - 305/C 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— 

• — 

— 105/0 

— 

Oat 

■ 

180/0 

-190,0 

~ 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

BELFAST— January  27th,  1920. 


„ a Average  Average 

Description.  Average  price  price 

live  weight.  per  head.  per  cwt. 


Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

prime 

..  10 

3 

14 

51 

5 

0 

4 

14 

3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

3 

0 

50 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

2 

do. 

10 

2 

0 

48 

5 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1 

very  good  . 

11 

2 

14 

51 

5 

0 

4 

8 

3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 

14 

46 

15 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 

14 

45 

10 

0 

4 

7 

9 

2 

do. 

10 

2 

0 

45 

15 

0 

4 

7 

5 

2 

do. 

..  12 

0 

0 

62 

5 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 

0 

44 

10 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

good 

..  10 

0 

14 

42 

15 

0 

4 

4 

6 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

3 

0 

40 

5 

0 

4 

2 

6 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 

0 

39 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 

0 

36 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

do. 

Heifers 

..  9 

0 

14 

36 

15 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

prime 

..  10 

2 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 

0 

47 

5 

0 

4 

12 

3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

45 

15 

0 

4 

11 

6 

2 

do. 

..  9 

3 

0 

44 

0 

0 

4 

10 

3 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 

0 

42 

15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

very  good  . 

..  10 

3 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 

9 

3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 

0 

46 

5 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

.,  10 

1 

14 

45 

0 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

43 

5 

0 

4 

6 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

40 

15 

0 

4 

5 

9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 

14 

41 

0 

0 

4 

5 

5 

2 

good 

..  9 

3 

0 

40 

15 

0 

4 

3 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

39 

5 

0 

4 

2 

9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

1 

0 

37 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

do. 

Cows 

...  8 

3 

0 

54 

15 

0 

3 

19 

6 

1 

prime 

...  11 

1 

0 

44 

0 

0 

3 

18 

3 

1 

do. 

. 10 

5 

0 

41 

5 

0 

3 

16 

9 

1 

do. 

. . 10 

0 

0 

58 

5 

0 

3 

16 

6 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— January  29th,  1920. 


No.  of 
Beasts 

Oescriptioos. 

Average 
live  Weight 

Average 
price 
per  head. 

Average 
price 
per  cwt. 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr. 

lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

*6 

prime 

11 

2 

9 

52 

2 

6 

4 

10 

0 

*8 

do. 

11 

1 

17 

50 

3 

9 

4 

8 

0 

5 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

48 

5 

0 

4 

7 

9 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

14 

41 

0 

0 

4 

7 

6 

*4 

do. 

10 

2 

14 

46 

4 

6 

4 

7 

0 

*9 

do. 

11 

3 

27 

51 

10 

9 

4 

6 

0 

7 

do. 

12 

0 

24 

52 

10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

do. 

11 

1 

14 

48 

15 

0 

4 

5 

9 

*8 

do. 

9 

3 

7 

41 

14 

0 

4 

5 

0 

*5 

very  good  ... 

9 

0 

11 

38 

4 

6 

4 

4 

0 

7 

do. 

9 

0 

16 

38 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

*1 

good 

12 

0 

0 

49 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 

*5 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

fair 

Heifers 

7 

2 

14 

30 

0 

0 

3 

18 

9 

*1 

prime 

8 

3 

0 

39 

16 

3 

4 

11 

0 

*1 

do. 

11 

1 

0 

.50 

12 

6 

4 

10 

0 

*4 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

48 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

*1 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

7 

0 

*1 

very  good  ... 

12 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

1 

14 

35 

10 

0 

4 

4 

9 

1 

do. 

9 

0 

14 

38 

10 

0 

4 

4 

6 

*8 

do. 

9 

0 

7 

38 

1 

3 

4 

4 

0 

1 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

3 

9 

*6 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

37 

7 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

good 

9 

3 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

do. 

8 

0 

22 

33 

10 

0 

4 

1 

9 

*1 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

*2 

fair 

Cows 

9 

2 

0 

37 

1 

0 

3 

18 

0 

*2 

prime 

11 

3 

0 

49 

7 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

14 

37 

10 

0 

4 

U 

0 

1 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

38 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

very  good  ... 

8 

3 

17 

35 

0 

0 

3 

18 

9 

1 

do. 

12 

1 

0 

48 

0 

0 

3 

18 

3 

1 

good 

Wethers 

9 

1 

0 

56 

0 

0 

3 

17 

9 

15 

prime 

1 

1 

20 

7 

15 

0 

5 

8 

0 

30 

very  good  ... 
Ewes 

1 

0 

11 

5 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

prime 

1 

2 

11 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 

very  good  ... 
Hoggets 

1 

1 

17 

6 

10 

0 

4 

12 

9 
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j Bright  days  are  busy  days  on  the  land,  both 
'for  people  and  plants. 

i No  fat  stock  will  now  be  accepted  at  any  of 
;the  British  ports  on  Sundays.  This  arrange- 
.ment,  it  is  stated,  will  result  in  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling  Irish  cattle. 
On  this  side  the  result  has  been  general  con- 
tusion. 

: The  case  is  recorded  by  an  English  vet.  of  a 

.bullock  which  on  being  slaughtered  was  found 
,to  have  three  perfect  kidneys.  A useful 
'butcher’s  breed.  ::  :: 

I Mr.  F.  H.  Shaw,  Ailsa  Lodge,  Craigavad, 
Co.  Down,  who  died  recently,  left  personal 
(estate  valued  at  .£149,306  17s.  lOd.  He  was  a 
■flax  merchant.  So  the  Government  didn’t 
imake  all  the  profits. 

f It  is  reported  that  the  chairman  and  some 
jmembers  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
i culture  have  resigned  their  positions  owing  to 
disagreement  on  the  question  of  guaranteed 
i prices  for  cereals.  So  much  for  our  agriculture. 

i Foot-and-mouth  disease  continues  to  break 
iout  in  England  and  Wales.  A writer  in  The 
'^Agricultural  Gazette  suggests  that  the  disease 
[might  have  been  introduced  by  some  bales  of 
I foreign  lucerne,  which  were  washed  up  on  the 
I coast  and  possibly  eaten  by  stock. 

Ii  In  renewing  his  subscription  a Cork  reader 
[writes  this  week: — “Your  paper  is  the  best 
/value  for  10s.  these  times.  As  for  advertising, 
lone  generally  gets  more  answers  than  he  has 
'time  to  answer.  It  is  the  best  paper  I know  of 
jfor  advertising  live  stock,  etc.”  Thank  you. 

! An  American  writer  makes  bold  to  state  that 
iman  has  made  a serious  mistake  in  choosing 
the  dog  as  his  favoutite  companion.  He  thinks 
, the  pig  would  be  more  acceptable  as  a pet.  Of 
-him  this  writer  says:— “He  is  not  suspicious, 
[or  shrinkingly  submissive,  like  horses,  cattle 
'and  sheep;  nor  an  impudent  devil-may-care 
like  the  goat;  nor  hostile  like  the  goose;  nor 
condescending  like  the  cat;  nor  a flattering 
1 parasite  like  the  dog.  He  views  us  from  a 
I totally  different,  a sort  of  democratic,  stand- 
j point  as  fellow  citizens  and  brothers,  and 
j takes  it  for  granted,  or  grunted,  that  we  un- 
I derstand  his  language,  and  without  servility  or 
I insolence  he  has  a natural,  pleasant,  camera- 
l|dosall,  or  hail-fellow-well-met  air  with  us.” 


JOTTINGS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DlTBldN  in  Ireland  and  .Salford  in  Eng- 
land are  credited  with  being  llic  largest 
fat  stock  markets  in  the  kingdom, 
though,  in  llic  total  mnnbers  of  cattle  and 
sheep  whicli  pass  Ihrongh  the  pens,  Dnljlin 
claims  to  lake  the  leading  jmsition.  Last  week, 
according  to  the  official  nninbcrs  returned, 
there  was  very  nearly  a tie  between  the  two. 
fl'hc  totals  given  at  the  North  Circular  Road 
fixture  were  3,814  cattle  and  5,437  sheet),  while 
the  corresponding  mnnbers  on  oiler  at  Salford 
were  3,594  cattle  and  5,737  sheep.  There  was 
an  opinion  among  sellers  last  Thursday  that 
prices  for  fat  cattle  were  down  some  shillings 
per  cwt.  from  the  level  of  the  previous  week, 
but  the  prices  returned  do  not  corroborate 
this.  The  idea  may  have  originated  from  a 
drag  in  the  transactions  nearing  the  end, 
owing  to  rumours  of  shipping  difficulties.  As 
it  was,  rates  were  well  up  to  previous  cur- 
rencies, and,  though  85s.  up  to  90s.  for  an  odd 
choice  lot  were  recorded  deals,  the  bulk  of  the 
useful  or  commercial  sorts  (better  than  the 
rough  unfinished,  and  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  choice  in  either  finish  or  quality)  were 
cashed  within  the  range  of  81  s.  to  84s.  Sheep 
v/ere  firm  at  is.  qd.  to  is.  8id.  per  lb  (live 
weight);  this  quotation,  however,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a calculated 
sale  basis,  most  of  the  pens  being  taken  out  at 
so  much  per  head.  As  a rule,  big  thick- 
meated  polled  cattle  bring  top  prices,  but 
lately  it  has  been  noted  the  preference  given 
to  these  owing  to  their  presumed  superiority  at 
the  block  has  not  been  so  marked,  and  evenly- 
fleshed  Shorthorn  bullocks  or  heifers  bring 
equal  rates.  The  rivalry  of  the  beef  breeds 
at  such  fixtures  as  the  Smithfield  winter  show 
is  an  old  one.  Even  if  the  A.-Angus  can  claim 
more  successes  in  block  competitions,  honours 
are  at  present  easy  in  the  matter  of  the  market 
preference.  There  was  a distinct  firmness  in 
the  demand  for  finished  bulls  last  Thursday, 
and  these  cashed  quite  as  well  as  either  bul- 
locks or  heifers.  This  did  not  always  use  to 
be  so.  Bulls  were  rated  as  rough,  and  classed 
with  worn  cows.  Butchers  have  found  bulls 
to  give  a high  percentage  of  dressed  carcase, 
and  the  joints  they  cut  up  into  give  full  satis- 
faction to  customers  both  for_  juiceness  and 
tenderness.  As  a rule,  such  animals  are  care- 
fully house-fed,  and,  it  may  be,  the  liberal 
ration  given  accounts  for  the  higher  percen- 
tage of  carcase  meat  they  kill  at.  They  are 
in  special  demand  for  the  Scotch  trade,  and 
home  butchers  do  not  neglect  them  when 
market  opportunity  offers.  Prices  for  store 
cattle  at  the  usual  weekly  sales  were  firm,  and, 
if  anything,  prices  were  higher,  now  that  the 
season  is  opening  up.  Forward  lots  ranged 
from  80s.  to  82s.,  and  some  of  the  choicer  sorts 
touched  almost  the  high  water-mark  of  fat 
cattle  rates.  According  to  English  market  re- 
ports for  the  week,  Irish  stores  were  on  offer 
at  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  as  well  as  at  Wakefield 
and  York.  At  the  latter  market  best  class 
three-year-old  Irish  stores  brought  up  to  £40 
per  head,  others  £37  to  £38,  and  smaller  sized 
cattle  (chiefly  heifers)  in  and  around  £30  each. 
It  is  of  interest  to  the  Irish  stock-owner  to 
get  some  idea  as  to  the  relative  values  of 
cattle  on  the  other  side  compared  with  here. 
This  is  not  an  easy  matter,  even  after  markets 
are  over.  The  dealers  are  advised  by  wire  as 
to  the  latest  market  moves,  and  therein  they 
have  the  pull.  Their  business  is  to  buy  in 
light  of  what  they  expect  a cross-Channel 
market  to  be  a few  days  ahead,  and  at  times 
they  meet  with  a slump,  just  as  a seller  at  any 
market  or  fair  in  Ireland  might. 


Foot-and-mouth  is  still  a cause  of  anxiety  in 
England;  one  or  two  fresh  outbreaks  are  re- 
ported each  week,  and  at  centres  widely  apart. 
The  usual  methods  of  isolation  and  slaughter 
are  being  employed  by  the  veterinary  authori- 
ties to  stamp  out  the  infection,  and  these,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  successful  ultimately. 
Meantime  soijie  irritation  is  manifested  that 
scientific  veterinarians  are  unable  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  carried. 
l3ifferent  theories  are  advanced: — that  the 
germs  are  borne  in  wind  currents,  or  carried 
on  the  clothes  of  soldiers  returned  from  in- 


fected Continental  countries,  or  conveyed  by 
rdiips  or  aeroplanes  from  foreign  j)orts,  or, 
last  of  all,  ti'ansfcrred  on  the  feet  of  the  mi- 
grant seagulls,  who  claim  no  nationality. 
However  the  disease  is  conveyed,  the  serion;: 
loss  it  causes,  as  this  country  knows  from  the 
last  two  visitations,  is  beyond  any  question. 
Its  continuance  is  a heavy  drawback  to  the 
valuable  exiiort  trade,  and  owners  of  pure-bred 
herds  and  flocks  must  be  chafing  at  the  delay 
in  its  suppression.  We  note  that  .Scotch  stock- 
owners  favour  a scjiarate  veterinary  authority 
for  the  control  of  animal  diseases  north  of  the 
Border,  but  Whitehall  stands  firm  for  a single 
and  undividual  authority..  We  are  not  con- 
cerned to  argue  the  point  at  issue  one  way 
or  other.  It  is  satisfactory  that  this  country 
is  at  present  immune  and  enjoys  a clean  health 
certificate.  None  the  less,  th  danger  zone  is 
so  close  that  all  Irish  stock-owners  would  be 
relieved  to  know  that  the  trouble  had  been 
effectively  got  under  in  England.  Connection 
in  stock  transfer  between  this  and  the  other 
countries  is  so  close  and  continuous  that  any 
limitation  to  movement  or  stoppage  of  markets 
is  a source  of  loss  and  inconvenience.  On  the 
broader  scale,  a fuller  share  in  the  export 
trade  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  may  one  day 
be  counted  upon  by  Irish  breeders,  and  al- 
ready they  are  laying  the  foundations  deep 
and  broad  to  secure  this. 


Manures  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

THESE  are  essentials  to  the  work-a-day 
farmer  who  has  crops  to  grow  and  stock 
to  finish.  The  relation  between  the  supply 
(which,  in  turn,  if  abundant,  means  the  low 
price)  of  Indian  meal  and  pig  feeding  is  a close 
one.  A season  in  which  potatoes  were  plenty 
in  the  ground  and  Indian  meal  could  be  had 
for  from  9s.  to  11s.  per  2 cwt.  bag,  or  £4  10s. 
to  £3  10s.  per  ton,  pig-feeding  was  a stand-by 
on  many  farms,  even  though  pork  did  not  rise 
much  above  50s.  per  cwt.  (dressed  carcase), 
and  often  fell  far  below  it.  Similarly,  in  a year 
when  oats  grew  well  to  straw,  and  turnips 
bulbed  out  satisfactorily  during  October,  and 
cotton  cake  could  be  bought  at  £8  to  £8  10s. 
per  ton  and  linseed  cake  at  from  £10  to  £11, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  tie-ing  up  a big  byre- 
full of  cattle,  even  though  live-weight  prices 
for  beef  cattle  ran  from  32s.  to  34s.  per  cwt. 
and  it  was  a good  12  cwt.  bullock  that  cashed 
much  over  £20.  Prices  have  altered  since  those 
days.  For  many  a year  the  top  live-weight  price 
for  fat  cattle  in  Dublin  market  stood  at  45s.  per 
cwt.,  and  this  record  was  obtained  early  in  a 
June  when  a cold  late  spring  checked  growth 
in  pastures,  and,  with  all  the  infeds  gone, 
there  was  the  usual  scarcity  before  the  first  of 
the  grass-feds,  were  ready.  Now-a-days  the 
range  lies  between  80s.  and  90s.  for  top  sorts, 
and  even  the  latter  figure  has  been  exceeded 
for  a few  cattle  of  choice  quality  and  extra  finish 
during  the  past  month  or  two. 

It  is  a case  of  balancing  between  the  extra 
expenditure  on  artificial  manures  (as  one  item) 
for  raising  crops,  or  on  feeding  stuffs  for 
bringing  cattle  to  condition  for  the  butcher  or 
fattening  pigs  for  the  curer,  and  the  increased 
returns  which  such  produce  brings.  To  put  it 
shortly,  and  in  the  reverse  order,  do  current 
prices  for  beef  and  pork  warrant  the  purchase 
of  feeding  stuffs  (when  these  can  be  obtained) 
at  the  existing  high  prices  ? And  do  the  present 
and  possible  future  prices  for  grain,  hay,  flax, 
potatoes,  etc.,  warrant  applying  artificials 
(which  are  so  dear  to  buy  now)  at  an  acre  allow- 
ance equivalent  to  the  dressing  found  profitable 
in  pre-war  years.  This  is  a point  which  causes 
searching  of  heart  not  only  to  tillage  men  and 
stock-feeders  but  also  to  poultry-keepers  and 
dairv  farmers.  The  yearly  bill  for  manures 
and  feeding  stuffs  on  a well-managed  farm  tots 
up  to  a considerable  figure,  and  it  is  good  busi- 
ness to  be  assured  that  the  money  so  expended 
repays  itself  by  increasing  the  output  both  of 
crops  and  stock,  and  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  For  this  reason  the  farmer  needs 
to  study  economv  in  the  dressings  of  artificials 
he  puts  on,  and  in  the  rations  of  cakes  and 
meals  he  feeds.  He  requires  to  look  into  these 
closely  so  that  he  may  both  manure  and  feed 
to  most  profit.  Any  and  all  information  he  can 
get  should  be  availed  of  so  that  he  may  manure 
effectively  and  produce  beef  or  pork  at  lowest 
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cost.  As  regards  both  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs,  there  are  some  notes  for  the  present 
month  in  the  current  issue  of  the  English 
Board’s  Journal  which  deserve  attention  as  well 
from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as  from  the 
authorities  responsible.  To  take  the  notes  on 
manures  first,  and  as  Rothamsted  is  the  source 
of  these,  we  presume  J)r.  Russell  to  be  the 
author.  No  better  combination  of  the  scientific 
and  the  practical  (both  illusive  terms)  could  he 
found.  'I'he  co-intcri)relating  farm  results  with 
laboratory  tests  is  not  always,  indeed,  rarely 
is,  an  easy  matter.  It  calls  for  detachment  as 
well  as  judicious  care  in  expressing  a decision 
one  way  or  other.  The  summing  up  of  results 
obtained  awaits  a pronouncement  as  well  bal- 
anced as  that  of  a judge,  and  in  this  respect 
Dr.  Russell  never  entices  where  there  is  no 
foundation  in  fact  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  His 
report  on  results  (for  example,  that  on  the 
electrification  of  seeds)  sets  a headline  to  those 
who  shout  a -find  where  none  exists  or  ever  will 
and  who  might  well  take  note  of  the  tone  even 
if  sense  would  not  abjure  them  to  imitate  it. 

The  first  of  these  notes  deals  with  the  most 
suitable  tirne  at  which  lime  can  be  applied  dur- 
ing a rotation.  Dr.  Russell  does  not  favour  a 
dressing  of  lime  for  spring  oats,  and  is  of 
opinion  it  can  be  more  effectively  put  on  for 
first  year  hay  crop.  This  confirms  the  practice 
of  liming,  during  autumn,  stubble  land  which 
has  been  laid  down  to  grasses  and  clovers. 
Besides  the  corrective  influence  of  lime  on  the 
soil  later,  it  has  a wonderfully  stimulative  effect 
on  the  clovers,  which  as  a result  bulk  largely 
in  the  hay  and  add  to  its  value  as  fodder.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Russell  does  not 
consider  mangolds  respond  so  well  to  lime  as 
swedes.  Many  farmers  in  this  country  gdve 
land  intended  for  turnips  an  autumn  liming, 
and  we  have  seen  it  spread  on  the  drills  when 
the  braird  was  just  through  as  we  have  seen  it 
applied  to  grass  land  on  a blazing  day  at  mid- 
summer. It  will  be  a shock  to  some  to  learn 
from  this  authority  that  the  worst  place  for 
putting  on  lime  in  the  rotation  is  just  before 
the  potato  crop.  This  practice  Dr.  Russell 
condemns  owing  to  the  risk  of  its  causing  the 
tubers  to  be  scabby.  This  drawback  can,  how- 
ever, we  think  be  over  magnified  ; on  many 
farms  the  custom  has  been  to  apply  lime  to 
potatoes  after  they  have  been  hoed  and  before 
the  last  drill  grubbing  prior  to  the  final  mould- 
ing up  is  given.  Those  who  do  this  believe  it 
opens  up  the  soil  and  hence  causes  the  plants 
to  produce  larger  and  more  plentiful  tubers. 
Really  there  is  not  much  to  argue  about  as  to 
the  best  time  to  apply  lime  in  a rotation  so 
long  as  it  is  done.  All  agree  that  the  nearer 
to  the  clover  crop  the  dressing-  of  lime  is  ap- 
plied, the  better  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  first  crop  hay  and 
on  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  pastures  after- 
wards. 

The  notes  on  feeding-stuffs  are  supplied  from 
the  experimental  live-stock  farm  in  connection 
with  Cambridge  University.  The  paragraph 
on  beef  production  draws  attention  to  some 
fattening  trials  carried  out  in  Norfolk,  which 
proved  that  bullocks  on  a ration  of  1 cwt.  to  11- 
cwt.  of  roots  and  10  lb.  to  14  lb.  of  straw 
or  straw  and  hay  supplemented  by  only  IJ  Ih. 
per  head  per  day  of  common  cotton  cake  could 
he  brought  to  butchering  condition  in  from  16 
to  20  weeks.  This  is  a fairly  good  feeding 
period,  but  the  low  cake  ration  justifies  itself 
in  the  profits.  The  argument  is  that  when 
cake  is  dear  and  beasts  when  finished  will 
bring  little  more  than  they  cost  as  stores,  this 
is  the  only  safe  policy  for  breeders  to  adopt  if 
they  want  to  avoid  loss  on  the  business.  A 
good  word  is  said  for  Palm  kernel  cake  as  a 
suitable  feed  for  dairy  cows,  though  it  is  re- 
commended that  it  should  form  only  half  the 
mixture,  the  balance  to  be  made  up  of  bran  and 
decorticated  ground  nut  cake.  A line  of  encour- 
agement is  given  to  tlie  system  of  keeping  pigs 
in  the  open,  which  is  so  strongly  advocated  by 
those  who  have  given  it  trial,  especially  those 
who  find  that  sows  so  kept  rear  larger  and 
stronger  litters,  and  the  young  bonhams  are 
hardier  and  cx-cellent  thrivers.  Both  on  the 
manurial  and  live  stork  side  there  are  many 
suggestive  points  in  these  notes  which  cannot 
fail  to  grip  farmers  who  have  problems  in  farm 
management  always  before  them,  and  these 
never  so  pressing  as  just  now,  when  the  cost  of 
everything  bought  outside  is  so  high. 

If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

WHILE  the  home  counties  have  had 
heavy  rains  with  a mild  temperature  in 
Wales  and  the  North  of  England,  there 
has  been  much  snow  delaying  trains  and  hin- 
dering work  on  the  land.  But  vve  have  been 
sparecl  a long  frost,  which  would  have  forced  f 
tiic  farmers  to  house  their  cattle  and  morel 
rapidly  diminish  the  small  stacks  of  fodder,  i 
The  general  situation  generally  remains  much 
the  same  as  it  was  a week  ago,  except  that  the 
land  is  a good  deal  wetter  and  less  progress 
is  being  made  with  the  work. 

A farmer’s  foreman  who  has  occupied  that 
position  for  forty  years  ought  to  have  pretty 
clear  views  on  the  subject  of  working  hours, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  them  uniform  for 
all  classes  of  labour.  He  thinks  the  proper 
solution  is  that  all  labour  should  he  paid  by 
the  hour.  If  that  were  done  the  men  would 
get  what  they  earned,  whether  they  were  in 
charge  of  live  stock  or  only  simple  “ day  men.” 
Over-feeding  for  Show. — Exhibitors  of 

breeding  stock  have  been  accused  so  long  of 
feeding  too  highly  that  by  this  time  attacks 
of  the  kind  are  taken  as  a matter  of  course. 
To  pacify  these  malcontents,  societies  have 
rules  against  over-feeding,  but  I never  knew 
a prize-winner  disqualified  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  over-fed,  and  prizes  are  not 
usually  awarded  to  animals  “ in  store  condi- 
tion.” When  a calf  has  new  milk  for  over  a 
year  of  its  life,  and  high  feeding  is  kept  up 
till  it  is  three  or  four  years  old,  if  it  be  a 
heifer,  it  is,  no  doubt,  handicapped  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  but  those  who  make  so  much 
of  that  unfortunate  fact  appear  to  miss  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  show  ring  alto- 
gether. A class  of  cattle  is  supposed  to  show 
to  the  outsider  something  as  near  perfection  ■ 
as  possible;  but  it  is  not  intended  that  all 
breeding  cattle  should  be  kept  always  in  show  ’ 
condition,  as  the  exhibitors’  herds  at  home  ; 
\vould  show.  If  some  damage  is  done  to  the  . 
show  specimens,  it  is  of  a very  limited  kind, 
and  is  part  of  the  price  one  pays  for  the  ad-  , 
vertisement  of  the  ring.  In  the  milking  j 
classes  the  prices  do  not  go  to  animals  can-}"-  , 
ing  much  superfluous  fat,  because  the  judges 
well  know  that  fat  on  a milking  cow  is  indi-  , 
cative  of  anything  but  deep  milking,  but 
amongst  the  breeds  and  strains  in  which  beef  • 
production  is  the  leading  object  it  does  little  -i 
harm,  and  presents  them  in  the  most  pleas-  £ 
ing  form  to  the  judge’s  eye.  , 

Increased  Railway  Rates. — The  following  i 
are  the  new  conditions: — (i)  Oil  cakes  and  . 
meals,  oil  seeds  {e.g.,  linseed),  grain  and  ) 
offals  of  grain,  when  consigned  in  lots  of  two  1 
tons  and  upwards,  pay  Class  C rates;  and  to 
these  rates  an  addition  of  50  per  cent.,  plus 
a flat  rate  of  6d.  per  ton,  irrespective  of  dis-  , 
tance,  is  now  made.  When  these  commo-  j 
dities  are  consigned  in  smaller  quantities  they  I 
pay  the  higher  Class  i rates,  plus  is.  per  ton,  ’ 
irrespective  of  distance.  (2)  Hay  and  straw,  ; 
when  consigned  in  lots  of  two  tons  and  up-  ^ 
wards,  also  pay  Class  C rates,  but  the  addi-  , 
tional  charge  now  imposed  is  25  per  cent., 
plus  6d.  per  ton,  irrespective  of  distance.  ,• 
The  increase  in  price  which-  the  farmer 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  will  naturally 
vary  with  the  distance  that  the  goods  are , 
carried  by  rail.  Assuming  an  average  rail- 
way journey  of  100  miles,  for  which  a normal 
Class  C rate  might  be  gs.  gd.,  the  actual  addi- 
tional railway  charge  would  be  5s.  3d.  per 
ton  on  two-ton  lots  of  the  feeding-stuffs 
enumerated  in  paragraph  i,  and  2s.  iid.  in 
the  case  of  hay  and  straw.  On  a journey  of' 
50  miles,  assuming  a rate  of  5s.  6d.,  the  addi- : 
tional  charges  would  be  3s.  3d.  and  is.  iid., ' 
respectively.  , . f 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  Mims-  ^ 
trv  of  Agriculture’s  “ Weekly  Service.”  As 
will  be  seen,  it  contains  a poor  attempt  tot 
minimise  the  seriousness  of  the  additional  costC 
of  feeding  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ? 
the  reader  will  be  comforted  thereby.  It  is,  r 
in  reality,  a further  tax  on  the  production  of » 
meat  and  milk,  already  sufficiently  heavy.  Pro-  > 
hibitive  railway  rates  should  have  the  effect  of  r 
the  farmer  using  the  railways  as  little  as  pos-fc 
sible.  He  can  grow  everything  he  wants  at* 
home,  including  linseedi  ■ 
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answers  to  queries. 

qubirists  pImEASK  note 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  bo  far  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
TuMday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
h^d  ^en  earlier.  Address:  Fabbers' Gazbttb.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbM  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
aecurely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  Tlw  practwe  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  back  o 
each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 

AGRICULTURE. 

Improving  Bull’s  Coat  (Shorthorn,  Co.  Tyrone)—The 
chief  thing  to  ensure  an  even  thick  coat  is  to  take 
care  tliat  the  bull  is  not  housed  in  a close  hadly- 
ventilated  box.  Let  him  have  plenty  ot  air  both 
by  night  and  by  day.  An  occasional  wash  ot  the 
coat  with  soft  soap  and  lukewarm  water  is  also 
beneficial,  care  being  taken  to  dry  oft  thoroughly 
and  to  follow  with  a brisk  rubbing  of  a skin  brush 
There  are  some  proprietary  oils  to  be  had,  and 
vou  might  try  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Day,  bon, 
Lid  Hewitt,  22  Dorset  Street.  London. 
It  we  mistake  not,  a suitable  dressing  for  the  pui- 
pose  can  also  be  had  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Watsom  agri- 
cultiu’al  chemist,  South  Great  George  is  Stieet, 

Rim^^After  Oats  (J.  W..  Co.  Armagh)— Rye  is  usually 
grown  in  patches  on  poor  moory  soils  or  on  cut- 
away bog  in  Clare  and  W estern  counties  geiierally. 
It  is  chiefly  grown  for  its  straw,  which  makes  m- 
cellent  thatch,  and  rarely  for  its  graim  It  is  the 
hardiest  of  the  cereals,  and,  if  sown  in  October  and 
November,  will  stand  the  winter  well.  It  can  be 
sown  in  spring  at  the  same  time  as  corn,  and  tne 
rate  of  seeding  is  much  about  the  same.  A gooci, 
well-cleaned  sample  bushels  up  to  59  los.,  or  an 
most  the  same  as  wheat,  and  a barrel  ot  rye  is 
taken  as  also  of  20  stones.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  purx^ose  to  ^row  the  acre  lor  green 
soiling  or  for  allowing  it  to  ripen  tor  gram.  In 
either  case  you  need  not  apply  any  farmyard 
manure,  as  it  will  respond  well  to  a dressing  ot 
artificials,  say  2 to  3 cwts.  of  superphosphate  or 
4 to  5 cwts.  basic  slag.  Seed  firms  state  it  does 
best  on  a poor  sandy  soil  when  grown  for  grain. 
They  advise  sowing  at  the  rate  of  3 bushels  per 
acre,  and  last  year  the  list  price  tor  the  selected 
giant  variety  was  17s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

Selling  Store  Cattle  (Mons,  Co.  Fermanagh)— (1)  As 
you  have  turnips  and  straw,  in  our  opinion  you 
would  be  best  advised  to  hold  over  your  stores  for 
a month  or  six  weeks  yet,  and  to  sell  them  when 
the  demand  for  stocking  spring  pastures  sets  in. 
Stores  are  selling  well  at  present;  the  common 
run  at  the  Dublin  sales  last  week  was  80s.  to  82s. 
per  owt.  for  cattle  of  good  substance,  shapes,  and 
Quality;  some  of  the  selected  lots  made  as  much 
as  84s.  6d.,  or  fully  up  to  beef  rates.  It  is  likely 
these  rates  will  advance  yet,  and  hence,  it  you 
manage  to  keep  your  stores  o^er*  you  should 
make  a good  sale.  If  so,  you  miglit  then  buy 
thinner  stores  rea^nably,  and,  v/ith  last  year  s 
luck,  may  count  on  a fair  return  lor  grazing  them 
into  forward  condition  this  summer.  It  is  certain 
cattle  will  not  be  cheaper,  but  likely  dearer,  in 
March;  at  the  same  time  you  must  be  on  tne 
look  out  for  the  dealer's  profit  and  buy  as  cheaply 
as  you  can.  (2)  We  should  advise  you  to  reduce 
the  feed  to  the  cow,  and  keep  her  on  a bare  main- 
tenance allowance  of  turnips  and  straw  until  calv- 
ing has  taken  place.  Some  owners  believe  in  dos- 
ing with  Glauber  salts  a few  days  before  calving 
is  expected;  the  purgative  can  do  no  harm,  and 
may  lessen  the  risk  of  any  udder  troubles  such 

Sowing”  Winter  Wheat  (J.  K.,  (>. 

county  you  can  safely  sow  Double  White  btand 
Up,  or,  indeed,  other  of  the  winter  varieties 
up  to  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  piesent 
month— that  is,  always  presupposing  you  get  the 
state  of  the  soil  favourable  tQ  the  preparation  ot 
a fine  tilth.  It  is,  of  course,  invariably  the  best 
chance  to  have  winter  varieties  sown  in  late 
October  or  early  November,  but,  if  winter  condi- 
tions at  all  favour,  a satisfactory  yield  may  be 
counted  on,  should  sowing  not  be  possible 

until  as  late  as  mid-Pebrnary.  On  land  that  has 
been  twice  manured  the  crop  should  do  extra  's^lL 
p g _You  must  give  your  name  and  address  wUen 

Sowing "rurnlp^leed  (Ulster,  Co.  Fermanagh)-No,  we 
do  not  think  it  would  have  any  ill-ettect  in  lessen- 
ing the  germination  of  turnip  seed  to  give  a slight 
dressing  of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  soda  close  down  on  the  crest  of  the  drill  when 
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iiaif  opened.  In  fact,  tiiis  plan  is  oltcii  and  suc- 
cessfully resorced  to  in  order  to  lorco  the  young 
Heodlings  into  strong  growili,  and  so  bo  netter 
able  lo  wilUstaud  lly  atcaek.  'I'lie  eliief  value  of  a 
lutrogenoiis  dressing  is  to  stimulate  Uic  young 
plants  in  the  early  stages  of  growUi.  'J  lie  jihow- 
pliates  applied  Uuough  supeipliosidiato  or  slag 
are  made  use  of  iii  the  laier  stages,  wlicii  tlie 
plants  have  developed  a root  syslem  and  reuniro 
mod  supplies  to  ueveloj)  leaves  and  allerwards 
iinUis.  ^ 

Fauenmg  Pigs  on  Pasture  (J.  C..  Co.  Tyrone)  Ilioro 
13  no  reason  why  you  siiould  not  carry  out  tne 
plan  you  liave  lu  inmd,  and  tlio  mode  of  feeding 
will  be  both  iustrucnve  and  educational  to  otlicrs, 
and,  we  liojie,  prolilable  to  yoursell.  Fatioiiing 
hogs  on  tins  system  is  widely  followed  in  the  corn 
nelt  of  the  States,  and  some  trials  on  bringing 
store  pigs  to  porkers  on  grass  supplemented  witn 
wliote  maize  showed  that  tins  can  be  done  witn 
ju'oht  in  that  country.  An  article  on  the  subject 
apiieared  in  the  Department's  Journal  some  years 
ago  and  gave  particulars  of  a sucoessfiii  out-feed- 
mg  experiment  with  pigs  carried  out  m County 
Watertord.  it  will  be  esseniiai  for  you  to  have 
the  forage  crop  ready  lor  cuiting  at  tne  proper 
time,  though  we  notice  you  propose  not  to  buy  tne 
young  pigs  until  this  is  so.  A mixture  ol  oats, 
vetches,  and  rape  should  give  excellent  forage, 
though  we  should  prefer  rye  to  the  rape,  and  aim 
to  have  as  large  a bulk  ol  vetcues  as  possible, 
and  to  Utilise  the  two  cereals  for  holaing  the 
leguminous  crop  up.  Ihe  vetcues  have  muon  tlie 
liigner  feeding  value,  and  the  protein  they  eiipiily 
will  balance  the  starch  afforded  by  whatever  kind 
of  meal  you  feed.  I ou  can  writ©  to  us  later  on 
the  subject.  , 

Capaciiy  ol  Grass  Lands  (Agricola,  Co.  Galway) — (l) 
Tliere  is  no  book  we  know  of  which  deals  with  the 
grazing  capacity  of  grass  lands  or  a means  ot 
vaiiiing  them  relatively  on  tins  basis.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  references  to  the  subject  in  sucli 
books  as  “ Manures,”  by  Hail,  and  that  on  “ Beef 
Production,”  by  Mackenzie,  reviewed  in  our 
columns  last  week.  It  is  supposed  to  be  prime 
liiiishiiig  land  that  wili  carry  a beast  to  the  acre 
ill  the  summer  grazing  season,  and  bring  them  to 
butchering  condition  without  the  nelp  oi  cakes  or 
meals,  inedium  land  is  not  capable  of  this,  but 
may  be  improved  in  its  finishing  Quaiities  by  con- 
tinued cake-feeding  and  iiberai  top-dre&aing  with 
artihcials  at  intervals.  (2)  Your  second  query  is 
very  indefinite  and  difiicuit  to  understand.  if 
you  would  make  it  clearer  what  you  mean  by  the 
profit  from  a cow's  grazing  we  may  be  able  to  help 
you  with  an  estimate,  which  will  only  be  such. 
Treatment  ot  Gpiand  Pasture  (W.  F.,  Co,  Wicklow)— 
Thanks  for  your  appreciative  remarks  anent  this 
paper,  which  aims  at  disseminating  sound  infor- 
mation on  everything  connected  with  farming,  and 
is  designed  to  keep  tne  farmer  abreast  of  his  busi- 
ness in  every  branch.  The  best  you  can  do  with 
the  hillside  fields  is  to  give  it  a top-dreseing  of 
2 to  3 cwts.  siipei'iihosphate  and  1 cwt.  of  kainit 
or  potash  sails  tier  acre  as  soon  as  you  get  pos- 
session in  early  March.  Next  autumn  it  would 
be  advisable  to  run  a set  of  light  harrows  over 
it  to  break  up  the  moss  and  to  admit  air  about  the 
grass  and  clover  plants.  Later,  if  you  could 
manage  to  run  sheep  on  it  and  hand-feed  these  with 
crushed  oats  and  cake,  you  will  find  this  treat- 
ment will  repay  itself  by  the  improvement  in  the 
grazing  qualities  of  the  field. 

Dressing  for  Second-crop  Oats  (W.  F.,  Co.  Wicklow) — 
A suitable  dressing  on  light  land  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  yield  from  second-crop  oats  would  he 
2—3  cwts.  superphosphate,  1 cwt.  kainit  or  potash 
salts,  and  J to  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda  per  statiue  acre.  In  case  you  de- 
cide to  use  the  latter  nitrogenous  manure,  this 
must  be  applied  separately,  whereas  the  sulphate 
can  be  mixed  with  the  superphosphate  and  kaiiut 
and  applied  at  the  same  time,  though  it  is  advis- 
able that  the  dressing  should  be  put  on  so  soon 
after  the  mixing  has  been  done  as  possible,  and 
the  mixing  should  be  thoroughly  done  and  all 
lumps  reduced  to  a fine  powdery  state.  Should 
you  regard  the  complete  mixture  too  expensive  at 
present  prices,  you  could  leave  out  either  the  nitro- 
genous or  the  potassic  manure,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  of  the  two  yoii  might  dispense 
with,  with  least  influence  on  the  yield  of  grain  and 
straw.  , , 

Crowing  Lucerne  (Progress,  Co.  Cavan)— Whatever 
the  seedsman  may  say,  or  however  the  authorities 
may  encourage,  our  belief  is — though  we  would 
not  discourage  experiments — that  we  have  not  the 
climate  to  grow  lucerne,  any  more  than  we  have 
to  grow  tobacco.  Argentina  and  Virginia  have 
climatic  conditions  widely  distinct  from  ours,  and 
it  does  not  follow  we  can  grow  here  plants  which 
can  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown  there. 
According  to  a leading  English  seed  firm,  lucerne 
“ does  best  in  a light  sandy  soil,  with  dry  sub-soil, 
and  is  ready  for  cutting  as  green-feeding  a fort- 
night earlier  than  ryegrass  and  clover.  It  will 
yield  a considerable  crop  the  second  se«.son,  but 
it  is  at  least  the  third  year  before  it  arrives  at 
maturity.”  This  is  very  encouraging,  but  we 
doubt  if,  except  on  tlie  chalky  soils  of  Kent,  with 
a small  rainfall  and  plenty  of  heat,  the  crop  has 
ever  made  good  as  a forage  crop  to  be  cultivated 
iu  these  countries,  however  valuable  it  may  be  in 
feeding  values  for  nearly  every  kind  of  stock. 
The  English  Board  of  Agriculture  publish  a leaflet 
on  its  cultivation  (No.  160),  and  a copy  of  this 
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yon  can  iibtaiii  on  application  ti>  tin;  Iiji-jj  De- 
pai'tincnt  nf  Agrh’ultiii'c.  TIiIk  leallet  dealH  witli 
sindi  poinls  as  tin:  cliaraclcr  ol  Uie  jdant,  Uh 
value  to  tin;  rarinci',  the  soil  and  cliinute  which 
suit  it  host,  flic  seed-hed  it  reqiiircH,  llic  rale  of 
Hceiling  and  method  of  sowing,  inaniirial  and  ciil- 
1 nral  treatment,  as  well  a-;  the  system  of  cutting  ami 
using  1 ho  crop.  Still,  a jiernsai  i>i  il.  Jeayc,;  us 
stone  cold  as  far  a»  the  chance's  of  growing  it  sne- 
cesefully  in  this  country  are  concerned.  While  V'O 
say  tills,  we  do  not  intend  discourage  you  Ironi 
trying  it  and  ascertaining  if  yon  can  obtain 
the  aforesaid  cuttings  jirornised  hy  the  seedsmen  • 
wo  fancy  yon  will  fiml  many  diflicnities  to  con- 
teiiil  with.  The  usual  tiim;  of  eowing  is  in  April. 
As  regards  rate  of  seeding,  seed-lirniH  recomincnd 
18  to  24  lbs.  per  acre;  tlie  leaflet  above  referred  to 
advises  20  to  30  lbs.,  lint  points  out  Uiat  Icsis  will 
he  reqnii'ed  wlicn  the  land  is  clean  and  in  fine 
tiltli.  Tlie  list  price  of  tfie  seed  was  Is.  2d.  per  Ih. 
in  pre-war  years;  we  are  sure  it  is  considerably 
dearer  to  liny  now. 

Grass  Seed  Mixture  (Progress,  Co.  Cavan)— Ihc  basis 
of  a mixture  for  one  year’s  cutting  and  three  to 
four  years’  grazing  is  generally  made  up  of  the 
two  ryegrasses.  Tfie  balancing  of  tfieso  against 
other  grasses  is  influenced  hy  the  nature  of  tbo 
soil,  whether  light  or  sandy  and  hence  porous  or 
heavy  clay  and  hence  retentive,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme cost  of  some  varieties  which  are  now  very 
expensive  to  include,  and  are  ruled  out  by  many 
farmers  on  this  account.  It  is  with  some  hesitation 
we  suggest  the  following  mixture,  the  quantities 
in  which  are,  for  economy’s  sake,  cut  as  low  as 
possible,  and  hence  need  to  be  sown  on  the  best  of 
a tilth,  harrowed  in  lightly  and  carefully,  and 
afterwards  rolled  firmly  in:  18lbs.  lereiinial, 
9lbs.  Italian,  2lt)s.  Timothy,  3lb8.  Cocksioot,  21hs. 
Meadow  Fescue,  3ll)s.  Broad  Red,  2lbs.  Alsike,  and 
lib.  White  Clover.  These  quantities  are  per 
statute  acre. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Moss  on  Fruit  Trees  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Tyrone)— 
Spray  with  2 lbs.  caustic  soda  to  10  gallons  ot 
water.  Do  so  before  growth  begins. 

Training  a Creeper- Care  of  Cineraria  (J.  W.,  Co. 
Wexford)— (1)  Yes,  you  can  plant  the  creeper  out, 
as  you  suggest,  at  any  time  now.  (2)  The  cineiaria 
should  be  watered  only  when  it  is  seen  to  be  dry 
The  temperature  should  be  about  50  d^egs.  D' 
should  remain  in  bloom  for  a couple  of  months. 
To  keep  off  the  fly  dust  the  plant  with  tobacco  pow- 
der or  dip  the  shoots  in  soft  soap  and  water 
Trees  for  Shelter  (Ulster,  Co.  Fermanagh)-(l)  Ajis- 
trian  pine,  sycamore,  spruce,  and 
same  varieties  will  -suit  for  round  tlm  haggard. 
Shrubs  for  Lawn— Creepers  (Ulster,  Co. 

(1)  Flowering— Bertaeris  Darwinii,  PhiladelpUiis 
Weigelia  rosea,  Vibarniim  opiilus.  Evengreen 
Aucuba  Japonica,  Escadonia, 

laurel.  (2)  The  pyriis  is  not  a self-clinging 
climber;  the  others  are. 

Crowing  Shrubs  from  Slips  (Ignorance,  Co.  Cork) 

(1)  Pull  off  growths  9 ins.  long.  Insert  fiinny  in 
good  soil.  (2)  No,  they  should  be  layered.  Do  so 
m autumn.  Leaf  mould  and  peat  suit  them  best 
Evergreen  Creeper  (G.  J.  0.,  Cork)— You  should 

olant  the  golden  or  silver  Ivies.  . 

Raising  Trees  from  Seed-Mistletoe  Bernes  (Imma- 
til  " Co  ICerry)-(l)  Make  surface  fine  and  level. 
Sow’iii  April  6 hich  deep.  Yee.  (2)  Try  Dickson  ^ 
Chester.  We  fear  they  difficult  to  o^ 

Trees  for  Shelter  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Wexfoid) 
Use  larch  spruce,  and  Austrian  pine— one  each  of 
?he  latter  tP  every  four  of  ff 

Sycamore  stands  the  wind  well.  About  4 ft  apa^ 
Beei  Flowers,  etc.  (W..  Co.  Wexford)-(l)  You  mMt 
look  under  the  sheet  and  ascertain  if  there  is  food 
in^he  combr  No,  the  food  should  be  given  ovev 
the  frames.  The  empty  frame®  should  have  been 
removed  in  autumn.  (2)  Yes,  the  seeds  mentioned 
can  be  sown  now.  (3)  The  manure  might  he  rathei 
Xng ; duStrwith'  water.  (4)  Certainly,  rnix  the 
material  well  before  putting  in  pots.  (5)  Yes,  you 
can  use  timber  instead  of  glass 
greenhouse,  but  there  will  be  a great  loss  of  light 

Englfsh^”carden1n”g'  Colleges  (Ambition,  Co.  Louth)-- 
The  following  centres  for 

eardening  to  women  were  in  bmng  in  1915,  ana 
mav  posiibly  be  so  yet:-The  Horticultural  Col- 
lege, Swanley,  Kent;  Royal  Botanic  ° 

London  Practical  Gardening  School  foi  Ladies, 
Regent’s  Park,  London:  University  College,  Bead- 
inff*  Studlev  Agricultural  and  Horticultiual  Col- 
ele  for  Women,  Stiidley  Castle,  Warwicksh^ 
School  for  Lady  Gardeners,  Glynde,  iieai  Le\\es, 
Sussex;  Bedford  College  for  Women,  Yoik  Gate, 
Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W. 

To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 

J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  LTD.,  Seed  Merahants  CORK 
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We  are  again  Manufacturing 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 


which  was  so  largely 
used  before  the  war, 
with  satisfactory  results 
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POULTRY. 

Barred  Rocks  Not  Laying  (Anxious.  Co.  Kilkenny)— 
1 lierc  are  evidently  various  causes  for  the  unfor- 
Umate  lact  that  you  have  got  no  eggs  since  Oc- 
tober. ^rhe  first  cause,  undoubtedly,  lies  in  your 
method  of  feeding.  Barred  Bocks  are  very  easily 
fattened,  and.  if  they  are  given  a diet  largely 
composed  of  starch,  they  will  lay  on  internal  fat 
and  cease  to  lay.  This  is  what  yours  have  done. 
1 reat  them  in  this  way  for  the  next  three  weeks, 
and  then  repoit  results:  twice  a week  for  the 
dissolve  two  heaped  tablespoonfuls 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a little  hot  water  and  mix  this 
evenly  through  the  morning  soft  food.  Give  as 
much  food  as  they  will  eat  in  five  minutes — say 
1 (piart  measure  of  the  soft  food  to  12  or  15  hen's. 
At  noon  give  abundance  of  green  food,  cabbage  for 
choice,  and  in  the  evening  give  oats  at  the  rate 
of  1 auart  to  every  dozen  hens.  Do  not  be  tempted 
to  give  any  more  food.  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
lood,  you  need  some  flesh-forming  material  to 
make  eggs.  We  advise  you  to  use  fish  meal,  which 
you  can  get  in  Kilkenny.  Give  to  begin  the  full 
of  a 2 lb.  jam  pot  to  your  flock,  and  increase  to 
twice  this  amount  when  eggs  begin  to  come.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  overdo  the  fish  meal.  The 
maxinrum  allowance  is  J ounce  per  head,  and  the 
jam  jar  of  the  eize  mentioned  holds,  roughly, 
14  oz.,  so  that  this  will  allow  just  i oz,  per  bird, 
which  is  about  the  right  amount.  We  fear 
greatly  you  have  got  hold  of  a bad  laying  strain, 
and,  if  egg  production  is  your  main  object,  we 
advise  you  to  buy  a clutch  of  White  Leghorn  eggs 
this  spring,  and  rear  four  good  cockerels  to  run 
with  your  flock.  It  would  be  a good  thing  to  ask 
your  local  Poultry  Instructor  to  call  and  see  your 
hens,  and  advise  you  which  of  them  are  beyond 
treatment,  as  it  is  just  possible  a few  of  them  are, 
and  these  are  better  out  of  your  way,  as  they  are 
only  consuming  food. 

Choosing  a Breed  (A.  O.,  Co.  Cork)— You  will  be  quite 
right  to  choose  White  Leghorns  or  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  as  you  suggest.  Get  a list  of  the  egg  sia- 
tions  in  your  part  of  Co.  Cork  and  buy  some  sit- 
tings of  eggs  of  both  breeds.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  judge  which  you  prefer.  Eggs  hatch  better 
if  they  have  not  been  sent  a long  joixrney,  but.  as 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  them  near  home, 
rest  them  for  twenty-four  hours  before  setting 
them.  It  you  cannot  get  the  eggs  in  your  own 
county  you  will  find  many  excellent  strains  adver. 
tised  in  our  columns.  It  will  be  well  to  have  the 
eggs  sent  by  rail  rather  than  by  post. 

Various  Questions  (Beaty,  Co.  Derry) — (1)  We  prefer 
to  have  a cockerel  of  the  heavy  breeds  10  months 
old  before  breeding  from  him,  but,  provided  you 
do  not  give  more  than  six  or  seven  hens  to  the 
biro,  and  that  you  feed  him  well,  the  younger  bi’’d 
will  fertilise  the  eggs.  A good  deal  depends  on 
the  individual  vigour  of  the  bird.  (2)  It  the  bird 
lays  a 2-oz.  egg  and  is  full  of  life  and  vigour 
you  may  use  her  eggs,  even  though  she  has  not 
moulted,  but  you  will  not  get  as  big  chickens  as 
those  that  come  from  the  eggs  of  older  birds  that 
have  had  a rest.  We  sometimes  set  the  eggs  of 
specially  good  pullets,  but  we  do  not  sell  them,  for 
the  reason  given  above.  The  Houdan  and  Wyan- 
dotte should  give  you  a nice  table  fowl,  although 
we  have  not  personally  tried  this  cross.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  a Houdan-Buff  Orpington 
chicken  is  almost  perfect  as  a table  fowl,  and  the 
pullets  are  good  layers.  Use  the  Houdan  male. 
He  is  the  most  prolific  of  any  of  our  domestic 
birds.  You  may  safely  mate  a Houdan  cockerel 
with  fifteen,  or  even  eighteen,  hens,  and  have 
every  egg  fertile.  You  will  find  Houdan  eggs  ad- 
vertised in  onr  columns.  If  not,  send  a post  card. 
(4)  Sharps  and  middlings  are  names  given  to  the 
various  grades  of  pollard,  the  coarse  brown  pol- 
lard being  called  " sharjjs  ” and  the  fine  white 
pollard  middlings  or  thirds.  Pig  meal  may  be 
anything.  It  is  a mixture  of  various  meals,  and 
depends  entirely  on  the  honesty  of  the  seller.  Ask 
for  an  analysis.  (5)  This  is  the  worst  sample  of 
fish  meal  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  not  fit  for  fowls 
of  any  kind.  We  are  endeavouring  to  have  it 
analysed,  and  you  will  hear  again.  Will  you 
please  let  us  know  privately  the  name  and  address 
of  the  vendor  of  this  meal.  The  best  fish  meal 
made  can  be  obtained  at  this  price. 


“RANSOME” 

Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar  ” Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 


PAUL  & VIHCEHT.Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


Hens  Stopped  Laying  (S.  D.,  Co.  Wexford)— See  reply 
^9  Kilkenny.  Your  case  is  very 

similar.  Treat  in  the  same  way,  and  if  you  can- 
not  get  fish  meal,  perhaps  you  can  obtain  some 
lights  from  tlie  butcher,  wdiicli  can  be  cooked, 
chopped,  and  mixed  through  the  soft  food.  The 
broth  can  be  thickened  witli  meal  and  given  on 
alternate  days.  It  is  etrange  how  few  people 
realise  the  value  of  animal  food  for  winter  egg 
production.  See  that  your  birds  are  free  from 
lice  and  scaly  leg,  and  that  tiie  house  is  not  in- 
fested with  red  mite.  It  will  take  a full  fortnight 
to  make  any  decided  change  for  the  better. 

Swelling  on  Turkey’s  Leg  Joint  (G.,  Co.  Kildare)— We 
have  sent  you  a reply  by  post,  and  regret  there  was 
an  unvoidable  delay  in  doing  so. 

Making  and  Working  a Brooder— Feeding  Questions 
(Mid-Ulster,  Co.  Tyrone)— (1)  Yes,  a good  carpenter 
can  make  a l)rooder  if  he  has  proper  directions. 
Get  Cassell’s  “ Work  ” Handbook,  “ Incubators  and 
Chicken  Bearers,”  price  Is.  6d.  There  is  a useful 
book,  ■'  Poultry  Appliances  and  How  to  Make 
Them,  ’ published  by  “ Poultry  World,”  154  Fleet 
Street,  London.  (2)  We  have  sent  you  by  post  the 
names  of  some  first-rate  brooders,  and  you  will  find 
in  our  Poultry  column  a special  article  on  the  care 
of  brooder  chicks.  (3)  You  may  put  water  in  on 
10th  day,  or  you  may  put  water  in  all  the  time, 
and,  instead  of  a thin  canvas,  use  a piece  of  thick 
flannel  for  the  first  ten  days.  If  the  eggs  appear 
very  full  and  watery  at  hatching  time  you  have 
given  too  much  moisture.  Your  percentage  is 
quite  up  to  the  average  for  this  make  of  machine, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  you  are  managing  it  well. 
(4)  A little  mustard  is  certainly  a help  in  winter, 
although  we  never  use  this  or  any  spice.  We 
would  prefer  not  to  give  mustard  to  breeding 
stock.  The  mustard  may  be  mixed  in  the  mash 
the  previous  day  or  mixed  in  the  dry  meals,  if  you 
wish.  (5)  Your  mixture  of  potatoes,  swedes,  maize 
meal,  crushed  oats,  and  fish  meal  is  excellent,  but 
your  allowance  of  fish  meal  is  on  the  generous 
side.  However,  if  your  birds  are  doing  well  and 
egg  production  is  satisfactory,  keep  on  as  you  are. 
We  would  use  5 lb.  fish  meal  per  day  for  150 
layers.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  crushed  oats 
instead  of  the  whole  grain.  If  you  have  not  too 
many  sparrows  or  starlings  about,  you  may  feed 
the  oats  on  the  grass. 

Preventing  Cocks  Fighting  (Worried  One,  Co.  Kil- 
dare)—We  have  seen  it  suggested  that  if  the  bird 
which  is  the  bully  is  hobbled  for  a few  days  mat- 
ters will  improve.  Do  not  make  the  hobble  so  tight 
that  the  bird  cannot  walk  easily.  Use  a very 
soft  cord.  You  might  let  us  know  result. 

A Damp  Fowl-house  (G.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork)— It  is  not  a 
very  desirable  place  for  a h^n-house,  but  it  will 
not  cause  disease.  The  chief  drawback  will  be  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  eggs  clean.  If  you  told 
us  you  had  cases  of  tuberculosis  constantly  recur- 
ring, we  should  say  that  the  damp  surroundings 
favoured  the  spread  of  the  disease.  If  it  can  be 
conveniently  done  put  a load  of  engine  ashes  round 
the  door  of  the  house.  It  will  give  dryness  under 
foot.  We  do  not  like  uncovered  cement  floors,  and 
never  use  them.  We  have  found  earth  covered 
with  straw  or  chaff  excellent,  but  of  late  years 
we  use  sawdust  covered  with  straw.  On  wet  days 
the  hens  spend  their  time  scratching  in  this  litter, 
and  we  attach  great  importance  to  this  as  an  aid 
to  winter  egg  production.  We  do  do  not  advocate 
the  use  of  separate  scratching  sheds.  Our  most 
successHil  records  in  winter  egg  production  are 
made  in  very  plain  open-fronted  houses,  with 
cement  floors,  covered  in  the  way  we  have  de- 
scribed. If  you  will  ask  the  Poultry  Instructor  to 
pay  you  a visit  she  will  tell  you  how  our  floors  are 
done. 

Feeding  Aylesbury  Ducks  (Hopeless,  Co.  Down) — The 
feeding  yon  are  giving  your  ducks  could  not  be 
more  unsuitable.  Ducks  of  the  heavy  breeds  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  animal  food  if  they  are  to 
lay  in  winter.  Give  now  i oz.  fish  meal  per  duck, 
putting  it  in  the  water  in  which  you  boil  the 
\vlieat ; after  a fortnight  increase  the  fish  meal  a 
little.  Get  some  cookie  or  oyster  shell,  and  give 
them  a box  of  it  to  eat  all  they  wish.  You  could 
make  a cheaper  mixture  for  your  ducks  by  using 
boiled  swedes  or  potatoes,  dried  off  with  meal,  and 
adding  the  fish  meal.  If  they  refuse  this  let  them 
miss  a meal.  They  will  soon  eat  what  you  put 
before  them. 

Fish  Meal— The  Sexometer -Poultry  Dealers,  etc. 

(F.  B.,  Co.  Tyrone)— (1)  The  fish  meal  you  are 
offered  locally  is  the  same  that  we  use,  and  we 
liave  not  yet  found  any  brand  as  satisfactory 
(2)  Wo  do  not  believe  this  instrument  to  he  of  the 
smallest  use.  If  it  did  the  work  claimed  for  it  it 
would  be  worth  several  times  the  price  asked  for 
it,  Imt,  since  it  is  so  very  cheap,  why  not  try  it. 
and,  when  you  have  done  so,  please  let  us  have 
your  experience.  The  greatest  scientists  in  the 
world  have,  so  far,  failed  to  solve  this  problem 
of  sex.  (3)  There  are  plenty  of  good  White  Leg- 
liorns  in  Ireland  if  only  breeders  would  advertise 
them.  We  are  constantly  asked  for  addresses,  and 
know  it  would  pay  breeders  to  advertise  really 
good  stuff.  The  man  from  whom  you  bought  has 
some  good  stock,  and  we  hope  your  bird  will  turn 
out  very  successfully,  but  do  not  mate  more  than 
15  hens  with  the  cockerel,  and  not  even  this  num- 
l>er  unless  they  are  on  free  range.  (4)  Try  Mr. 
ICm.  Bold,  Leadenhall  Market.  London.  We  are 
very  glad  yon  find  the  GAZETTE  helpful,  and  we 
greatly  appreciate  your  kindness  in  telling  us  so. 
Please  write  whenever  we  can  help  you. 

Turkey  Breeding  (Old  Cock,  Co.  Galwas’)— Never  use 
a turkey  cock  and  hen  of  the  same  clutch;  the 
birds  arc  too  delicate  for  such  close  inbreeding. 
That  hen  appears  to  be  getting  too  much  food.  We 
fear  she  will  lay  late  in  spring,  but  otherwise  the 
unusual  hatch  of  eggs  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  do 
her  any  harm. 

" The  Call  of  the  Hen  ” (M.,  Co.  Mayo)— You  can  get 
Hogan’s  book  from  tlie  office  of  “Poultry  World,” 
154  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 

Another  List  of  Questions  (Beaty,  Co.  Derry)— (1) 
Mated  to  a Leghorn  cockerel  these  two  hens  will 
give  you  good  layers.  The  correct  mating  for  the 
other  hen  would  he  a Minorca  or  a Wyandotte. 
(2)  The  outer  husk  of  oats  as  received  from  an 


oatmeal  mill  has  no  value  for  poultry  feeding 
This  husk  IS  frequently  ground  and  used  to  aduh 
terate  pollard.  (3)  This  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  so  much  depends  on  breed,  age,  climatic' 
conditions,  etc.  Generally  speaking,  from  a farm 
flock  of  all  ages,  we  should  consider  the  following  a 
good  average  egg  yield  for  the  various  months;— 
For  October  and  November,  8 eggs  per  bird;  for 
December.  January,  and  February,  10  per  bird* 
for  March,  April,  a,nd  May.  15  per  bird;  for  June 
and  July,  12  per  bird ; for  August  and  September 
10  per  bird,  making  a total  average  for  the  yea* 
of  135  eggs  from  the  flock.  By  keeping  a larger] 
percentage  of  first  year  hens  and  feeding  wellj 
this  could  be  considerably  increased.  (4)  Buy  a] 
pair  of  pruning  gloves,  and  let  the  nettles  lie  for 
a couple  of  hours  after  pulling,  when  they  sting 
less.  (5)  If  you  have  had  only  one  case  of  tuberj 
culosis  in  your  flock  we  do  not  think  you  need 
worry.  Just  keep  an  observant  eye  on  the  dro)> 
pings  that  fall  from  the  perch  at  night.  Do  this 
for  a week  or  two.  Your  bird  has  been  sent  to 
our  veterinary  expert  for  examination. 

Various  Queries  (“  South  Kilkenny,”  Co.  Kildare)— 
Beply  unavoidably  held  over.  Will  correspondents 
kindly  excuse  delay  in  dealing  with  poultry 
queries. 


VETERINARY. 

Lumps  on  Heifer’s  Teats  (P.  K.,  Co.  Antrim)— These 
little  lumps  are  fibrous  tumours  of  the  same 
nature  as  warts.  We  would  recommend  you  not 
to  interfere  with  them  in  any  way,  as  they  will, 
very  probably,  disappear  later  on.  Should  they, 
however,  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of  the  milk 
when  she  calves  you  should  then  consult  a veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

Cow  Ailing  (McD.,  Co.  Galway)— Prom  the  description 
you  give  it  would  appear  your  cow  is  suffering 
from  blood  poisoning  due  to  womb  trouble.  Keep 
her  comfortably  housed,  and  feed  her  on  soft,  well- 
steamed  bran  mashes,  and,  if  she  does  not  care 
to  take  those,  drench  her  with  well-boiled  oaten 
meal  gruel  and  flax-seed  tea.  Twice  daily  give  her 
a quart  of  warm  ale  or  stout,  in  which  has  been 
mixed  3 drachms  of  powdered  gentian  and  four 
drachms  of  powdered  ginger.  After  a few  days 
she  will,  in  all  probability,  look  for  food,  when 
you  can  put  her  on  a diet  of  finely-pulped  turnips, 
crushed  oats,  and  hay.  The  womb  and  passage 
should  be  washed  out  at  least  every  third  day  un- 
til the  discharge  ceases  with  the  following  solu- 
tion Lysol,  3 drs. ; tepid  water,  2 quarts.  This 
can  most  conveniently  be  accomplished  by  taking 
a piece  of  half-inch  indiarubber  tubing  about  tour 
feet  long,  inserting  one  end  into  the  entrance  of 
the  womb,  keeping  the  outside  end  above  the  ■ 
level  of  her  back  and  pouring  into  it  the  solution 
above  referred  to.  If  she  is  a valuable  cow  we  , 
consider  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  for 
you  to  call  in  the  veterinary  surgeon,  even  sup- 
posing  he  resides  at  so  great  a distance. 

Death  of  Hen  (Beaty,  Co.  Derry)— Within  the  past 
three  weeks  we  have  examined  two  birds  from 
your  poultry  run,  and  in  each,  as  we  have  already 
informed  you,  found  lesions  of  advanced  tuber- 
culosis. Our  advice  is  to  kill  all  the  remaining  ' 
in-contact  birds,  and  then  disinfect  the  entire  ' 
premises  before  re-stocking.  I 

Pony  Ailing  (Enquirer,  King’s  Co.)— You  give  us  no] 
information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  she' 
is  kept  or  to  the  nature  of  her  food,  etc.  The.: 
poor  condition,  the  coughing,  with  the  bad  odour  i 
of  her  breath,  would  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that  i 
the  cause  is  acute  indigestion  arising  from  im« 
proper  feeding  or  to  the  presence  of  wprms  in  her  * 
stomach  or  bowels.  Her  mouth  should  also  be  ex-  ( 
amined  to  see  if  her  teeth  are  in  no  way  defective,  i 
We  would  advise  you  to  put  her  into  a comfor-  < 
table,  well-ventilated  house,  and  give  her  a full  ' 
dose — say  12  or  14  ozs. — of  linseed  oil.  Feed  her  ' 
on  soft,  well-cooked  bran  and  flax-seed  mashes.  [ 
in  each  of  which  has  been  mixed  a dessertspoonful  j 
of  common  salt.  Let  her  haye  an  allowance  of  j 
good  sound  hay.  The  mid-day  meal  might  consist  I 
of  a small  ration  of  freshly-crushed  oats.  Give  j 
the  following  powder Sulphate  of  iron,  30  grains;  1 
powdered  gentian  root,  30  grains;  powdered  J 
liquorice  root,  40  grains,  in  her  mash  each  morn-d 
ing  and  evening  for  six  days,  and  on  the  sevenths 
morning,  before  feeding  her,  administer  another 
drench  of  linseed  oil,  in  which  has  been  blended  i 
one  tablespoonful  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine.  , 
She  should  have  gentle  exercise  daily,  but  do  not 
over-exert  her. 

Drench  for  Cow  (Eeader,  Co.  TipperarjG— Please  see  j 
our  reply  to  a similar  query  in  our  issue  of  last 
week.  

GENERAL. 

Value  of  Standing  Timber  (W.  E.,  Co.  Tipperary)- 
The  price  will  depend  on  size  and  quality  of  the 
trees,  local  demand,  and  distance  from  a railway 
or  other  despatching  station.  If  of  fair  size-- 
say,  containing  on  an  average  30  feet  cube  of 
clean  timber — they  should  be  worth  25s.  per  ton, 
reckoning  40  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  weight. 

Cookery  Journals  (G.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork)— We  have  now 
hunted  up  the  address  you  want.  “ Food  and 
Cookery  ” is  a monthlj’  journal  (price  6d.).  piib-  i 
lished  by  the  Food  and  Cookery  Publishing  Co.,  ! 
329  Vauxhall  Bridge  Koad,  London.  S.W.l.  A j. 
weekly  paper  on  the  same  lines  is  “ Home  | 
Cookery,”  published  by  C.  A.  Pearson,  Ltd.,  16 
Henrietta  Street.  London,  W.C.2. 

Recipe  for  Pink  Wash  (J.  A.  C.,  Co.  Dublin)— You  can 
make  limewasli  almost  any  shade  you  like  by  get- 
ting tlic  dry  colour  in  powder  form  and  mixing 
with  the  wash  until  you  get  the  correct  shade, 
remembering  it  will  dry  a little  lighter.  Any  of 
tlie  Dublin  oil  and  colour  merchants  could  supply 
the  paint  powder. 

Income  Tax  (Subscriber,  Co.  Tipperary)— The  sur- 
veyor of  Taxes  tor  your  district  will  send  you. 
on'  request,  a copy  of  Leaflet  F.A.2,  which  sets  out 
the  increases  for  the  year  ending  5th  April.  1/20, 
in  the  amounts  of  existing  reliefs  as  provided  by 
the  Finance  Act.  1919.  Claim  forms  can  iHso  be 
obtained  from  the  Surveyor  or  froni  Claims 
Branch,  Inland  Bevenue.  Custom  House,  Dublin. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


* Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 

Palling  Uke  dew  upon  a thought,  produces  ui  i..  - 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. 

— iByro** 


CORRESPaNDBNCE  is  invited  on  current  agricul- 
tural questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted  each 
week  as  required  to  practical  comraunioations  on 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
Is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  corresponded^ 
Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  published  as  the 
ooinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  insertion  does  not  nece^ 
s'arilv  imply  editorial  concurrence  with  the  views  expressed. 
WfaQe  a nom  de  pU*mc  may  be  used.  aU  letters  must  be 
accoBLpanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is 
rsquested  that  all  coromuoicatioDS  be  written  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  ANIMALS. 

Sir, I gather  from  an  announcement  in  The 

FARMElis’  Gazette  of  the  24th  January  that  a 
very  practical  interest  is  taken  by  the  City  of 
Belfast  in  the  question  of_  the  humane  slaugh- 
tering  of  animals.  In  view  of  this  interest, 
coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  an  expert 
should  be  sent  to  America  to  study  at  hrst- 
hand  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  killing,  i 
am  taking  this  opportunity  of  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Packing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Drogheda,  is  equipping  its  new  abat- 
toir's with  the  most  humane  methods  which 
are  known.  I have  been  engaged  in  the  meat 
industry  all  my  life,  and  have  personally  in- 
spected the  systems  used  in  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  results  of_  this  ex- 
perience will  be  carried  out  by  the  Irish  Pack- 
ing Company,  which  hopes  to  start  operations 
in  the  summer. 

In  the  meantime  it  would  be  worth  while 
directing  attention  to  the  unnecessary  simer- 
ing  caused  to  animals  during  shipment  to  Eng- 
land,  especially  in  bad  weather.  Last  week 
over  100  head  of  cattle  were  landed  at  Birken- 
head  dead — involving  a _ loss  of  several 
thousands  of  pounds.  This  means,  fuither, 
that  a considerable  number  of  others  were  m 
an  exhausted  condition.  It  has  been  scientific- 
ally proved  that  the  flesh  of  animals  killed 
whilst  in  an  exhausted  or  injured  condition, 
is  bad  for  human  consumption,  and  thus  no 
small  danger  exists  for  the  public  from  this 
state  of  affairs. 

I mention  this  as  it  is  a matter  upon  which 
public  attention  might  be  focussed  with  bene- 
ficial results  to  the  farmer,  and  the  public  no 
less  than  to  the  animals. — Yours,  etc., 

Frank  Knowles,_ 

Managing  Director. 

Irish  Packing  Co.,  Ltd., 

Drogheda,  2nd  February,  1920. 


TUBERCULIN  FREE  SHORTHORNS. 

Sir, — For  manv  years  in  succession  Mr.  J. 
B.  Manuel  has  visited  my  herd  of  pedigree 
Scotch  Shorthorns  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test 
to  all  mv  Shorthorns  that  have  been  entered  tor 
sales.  Last  week  he  again  attended  to  test  the 
five  bulls  I have  entered  for  Birmingham  Show 
and  Sale  next  month.  Again  every  bull  offered 
has  passed  the  test.  Knowing,  as  I do,  how 
many  bulls  do  re-act,  it  does  seem  proot  that  the 
method  of  giving  my  cattle  so  much  fresh  air 
must  largely  assist  the  extraordinary  result  1 
am  having  over  so  many  years,  viz.  : that  not 
one  single  animal  of  my  breeding  re-acts  or 
shows  any  signs  of  tuberculosis. 

If  every  breeder  would  only  publish  the  lesult 
of  his  tests,  and  also  state  the  methods  under 
which  his  cattle  are  kept,  much  useful  intor- 
mation  could  gradually  be  tabulated.-— Yours, 
etc.  S.  F.  Edge. 

Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling, 

Sussex,  27th  Jan.,  1920. 


RAPE  SPROUTING  IN  CORN. 

Sir, — I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  suggest  some  method  by  which  the 
growth  of  rape  roots  through  corn  could  be 
prevented.  This  has  caused  me  a lot  of  trouble 
in  the  past,  owing  to  the  rape  roots  sproiiting 
up  through  the  corn  crop  in  the  spring.  1 have 
it  well  eaten  down  by  sheep  at  time  of  plough- 
ing,  still  it  grows  rapidly  in  May  and  June, 
and  gets  ahead  of  the  corn  crop.  Conse- 
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quently  a lot  of  time  and  trouble  is  lost  in 
pulling  up  the  roots  by  hand,  which  I am 
anxious  to  avoid  if  possible. — Yours,  etc., 

F.  S.  T. 

Co.  Galway,  2nd  Feb.,  1920. 

[We  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  this  trouble 
with  corn  following  a rape  crop.  The  only 
suggestion  which  occurs  to  us  is  that,  by  a 
thorough  use  of  the  spring-tooth  cultivator  set 
deep,  followed  by  the  chain  harrow,  most  of 
tiie  roots  count  De  collected  and  taken  off,  and 
so  any  trouble  of  hand-pulling  later  avoided. 

£d.  “ F.G.”] 


DONKEY  RACES  AND  SPORTS, 

Sir, — The  various  Societies  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Ireland  have  de- 
cided that  they  are  bound  to  make  a combined 
protest  against  the  renewed,  and  much  to  be 
deplored  practice  of  holding  donkey  races  and 
sports.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  these 
animals  are  physically  unfitted  for  such  events. 
They  are  able  to  gallop  a very  short  distance 
only  ; they  cannot  be  made  to  understand  (as 
can  a horse)  the  nature  of  “ sports  ” and  are 
all  the  less  likely  to  do  so  when  violently 
treated.  They  are  difficult  by  nature,  afraid 
of  passing  over  water,  and  are  much  more 
timid,  which  causes  the  so-called  “ obstinacy,” 
which  form  of  self-protection  is  all  they  have 
for  defence  against  cruelty. 

Every  committee  which  promotes  these  so- 
called  “ sports  ” makes  its  own  rules,  or  else 
there  are  none.  If  made,  they  are  seldom  of 
use  in  protecting  the  animals,  and  there  are 
no  means  of  enforcing  their  observance  or  of 
punishing  offenders  against  them.  Acts  which 
would  be  considered  by  all  most  cruel  if  com- 
mitted towards  a horse,  are  permitted  with  im- 
punity and  indifference  where  a donkey  is  con- 
cerned. Weights  of  riders  are  not  graduated 
to  the  capacity  of  the  mount,  the  butt  ends  of 
whips  are  used,  sharp,  thin,  twisted  wire  bits 
are  employed,  which  are  extremely  severe. 
The  animals  are  beaten  over  the  head  and  ears 
(a  most  sensitive  part  in  a donkey),  they  are 
kicked  underneath  most  cruelly,  their  sides  are 
ripped  by  spurs,  and  frequently  their  riders 
place  pins  and  nails  in  their  boots,  or  carry 
them  undetected  in  their  hands.  All  kinds  of 
sticks  are  used,  and  often  the  crowd  rushes  the 
barriers  and  belabours  the  unfortunate  animals, 
making  the  whole  show  a veritable  torment  to 
the  bewildered  and  suffering  creatures.  Hat 
pins,  lighted  cigarette  ends,  hockey  sticks,  and 
general  brutality  complete  a list  of  cruelties 
practised  at  these  “ sports.” 

Some  people  say  “ If  donkeys  were  trained 
for  racing,  and  if  proper  rules  were  made  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  them  racing.”  Is  it 
seriouslv  suggested  that  large  sums  of  money 
should  or  could  be  spent,  on  building  training 
stables  for  donkeys  ? Keeping  a large  staff  for 


this  purpose  'i  Bringing  out  a Racing  Stud 
Book  for  donkeys.''  'there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the 
whole  ciuestion  of  cruelty  at  these  sports  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  those,  who 
(it  they  thought  seriously  about  it),  would  see 
the  unfairness  involved  at  every  turn,  and  the 
unnecessary  hardship  inflicted  on  this  useful, 
patient  animal,  which  few  people  in  this  coun- 
iry  could  do  without.  We  may  remind  those 
who  try  to  aigue  that  “ donkey  racing  ” is  “an 
old  Irish  custom  ” that,  as  the  donkey  was  not 
introduced  into  this  country  until  about  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago,  this  is  a fallacy. 
The  example  set  to  children  and  owners,  is 
certainly  not  a good  one.  Few  people  seem  to 
know  or  remember,  that  if  we  have  been  given 
animals  for  use,  we  certainly  have  not  been 
given  them  for  abuse  or  misuse,  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  donkey  races  and  sports,  being 
so  contrary  to  their  nature,  come  under  the 
latter  headings. 

The  societies  will  in  future  disqualify  at 
their  shows,  donkeys  whose  owners  permit 
them  to  be  used  for  races  or  sports,  as  these 
shows  are  held  in  order  to  encourage  kindness 
to,  and  proper  care  of  donkeys,  and  to  aid 
poorer  exhibitors,  but  are  not  held  to  help  those 
who  can  afford  to  keep  or  use  donkeys  for 
racing  purposes.  It  is  incumbent  on  all  hu- 
mane persons  in  this  country  now  to  speak  out 
and  defend  this  luckless  creature,  which  inust 
often  rue  the  day  that  it  was  introduced  into 
these  islands,  to  be  battered  and  beaten  in  sea- 
son and  out,  only  because  it  cannot  defend  it- 
self and  because  so  few  have  the  courage  to 
speak  for  it. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Societies. 

K.  M.  Shewell  (Mrs.) 

Organizing  Hon.  Sec.  All  Ireland 
Donkey  Protection  Society. 

Galway,  27th  Jan.,  1920. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

Compiled  for  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  by  Mr.  Wm 
Ewart  Doyle,  consulting  engineer,  “The  Patent 
Agency,”  12-14  College  Green,  Dnblin,  who  gives  ad- 
vice free  and  prepares  all  applications  for  British, 
foreign,  and  colonial  patents  and  registrations  ot 
designs  and  trade  marks. 

Patent  No.  129,922.  S.  C.  Cleary,  12  Upper  Liffey 
Street,  Dublin.— A machine  for  dressing,  cleaning 
or  separating  cocoa-beans,  Indian  corn,  tea,  ground 
stone,  etc. 

■■  mm  BB  »«  B«  MB  BW  MB  aa>  aim  n»  am  mm  o»  mm  b« 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
in  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZOLVIKA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  M.R.C.Y.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 
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WART  DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 

A LIST  OF  IMMUNE  VARIETIES. 

An  interesting  paper  on  the  Future  of  the 
Potato  Crop  was  read  by  Mr.  Martin  H. 
h . Sutton,  F.L.S.,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Farmers’  Club  (London)  on  Monday.  In  this 
special  reference  was  made  to  wart  disease  and 
immune  varieties,  in  which  connection  Mr. 
Sutton  said  : 

Wart  disease  is  exceedingly  virulent,  and  ex- 
ceedingly contagious,  and  no  cure  has  yet  been 
found  for  it;  perhaps  it  will  prove  incurable. 
Infection  may  be  carried  on  the  soles  of  the 
boot,  and  probably  a great  deal  of  contagion 
has  been  conveyed  in  this  way.  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  disease  has  been  spread  and  will 
to  some  extent  continue  to  be  spread  as  the 
result  of  the  conveying  of  truckloads  of  pota- 
toes from  infected  districts,  for  it  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  impossible  either  to  retain  rail- 
way trucks  for  the  use  of  immune  varieties 
grown  in  clean  areas,  or  to  cleanse  these  trucks 
sufficiently  to  ensure  that  the  next  consignment 
may  not  be  infected  by  the  tubers  carried  on  a 
previous  journey. 

The  researches  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
have,  however,  given  to  the  farmer  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  for  even  if  his  lands  are  abso- 
lutely poisoned  with  the  disease,  or  situated  in 
a suspicious  district,  he  need  not  despair,  take 
risks  or  give  himself  any  anxiety,  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  immune  varieties,  if  planted,  wdll 
give  perfectly  clean  crops.  The  following 
Table  will  give  an  indication  of  how  far  it  is 
at  present  possible  to  replace  the  more  popular 
potatoes  which  succumb  to  wart  disease  with 
varieties  which  are  immune  ; — 


Non-Immunes. 

Immnnes. 

f 

First  ) 
Earlies  i 

May  Queen 
Duke  of  York 
Express 
Eclipse 
Epicure 

Dargill  Early 
Edzell  Blue 
Snowdrop 
Witch  Hill 
Sutton’s  Ashleaf 

Second  J 
Earlies  x 

British  Queen 
Royal  Kidney 
Edinburgh  Castle 
Queen  Mary 
The  Colleen 

Great  Scot 
Ally 

Arran  Comrade 
King  George 
Sutton’s  Early 

Market 

Main-  ^ 
crop  ^ 

Arran  Chief 
Up-to-Date 
King  Edward 
Factor 
President 

Abundance 
Majestic 
Kerr’s  Pink 
Tinwald  Perfection 
White  City 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  added  Mr.  Sut- 
ton, that  a collapse  may  be  expected  when  in 
the  course  of  time  a variety  loses  its  constitu- 
tion through  age,  but  against  this  has  to  be 
placed  the  fact  that  many  kinds  of  the  best- 
known  immune  kinds  have  already  been  in  cul- 
tivation for  many  years,  notably  such  potatoes 
as  Sutton’s  Abundance  and  the  Sutton  Flour- 
ball,  introduced  into  commerce  in  1886  and  1895 
respectively.  We  may,  therefore,  1 think,  con- 
sider that  point  settled. 


BUTTER  CONTROL  TO  CONTINUE. 

_ It  is  now  officially  stated  that  the  regula- 
tions at  pi  escnt  in  force  for  the  control  of 
butter  in  Ireland  will  continue  unchanged  un- 
til the  close  of  the  period  of  winter  scarcity; 
that  is  to  say,  export  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
hibited except  under  licence,  and  the  maxinunn 
control  retail  price  of  3s.  2d.  per  lb.  will  be 
maintained.  As  a provision  for  the  period  in 
question,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
arranged  with  the  trade  to  place  a supply  of 
butter  m cold  storage  estimated  to  be  s’uffi- 
cient  for  the  needs  of  Ireland  during  the 
winter  months.  This  mainly  is  the  supply 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  control  during 
this  period.  W hen  supplies  again  begin  to  be 
plentiful  in  spring,  and  a surplus  is  available 
for  export,  the  Department  will  take  steps 
with  a view  to  enabling  the  producers  to 
^cure  full  advantage  of  the  free  market  in 
Great  Britain  for  their  export  while  making 
reasonable  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  Irish 
consumers. 


IRISH  CROP  STATISTICS,  1919. 

The  official  returns  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
duce of  crops  in  Ireland  in  1919  have  now 
been  issued  by  the  Statistics  and  Intellig- 
ence Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Grain  and  root  crops  generally  were  consider- 
ably below  the  previous  year,  both  as  regards 
acreage  and  yields.  In  the  case  of  hay  the 
average  estimated  yield  per  acre  worked  out  at 
about  the  same  as  in  1918,  the  acreage  how- 
ever  being  increased  by  close  on  50,000  acres. 
The  flax  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
smaller  in  area  than  the  previous  year  by  47,745 
acres,  gave  the  high  yield  of  23  stones  per  acre, 
as  compared  with  17.5  stones  per  acre  in  1918. 
Particulars  of  the  different  crops  follow  : 

CRAIN  CROPS. 

The  total  area  of  wheat  for  all  Ireland  in 
1919  is  given  as  69,663  acres,  as  against 
157,326  acres  in  1918,  124,082  acres  in  1917,  and 
76,438  acres  in  1916.  The  total  produce  of 
this  crop  was  1,313,568  cwt.  in  1919,  as 
compared  with  3,048,447  cwt.  the  previous  year. 
Oats  was  also  less  than  in  1918  or  1917,  but 
greater  than  in  1916.  The  acreage  in  1919  was 
1,442,458  acres,  as  against  1,579,537  acres  in 
1918,  and  the  yield  24,440,126  cwt.  (16.9  cwt. 
to  the  acre)  in  1919,  as  against  28,971,121  cwt 
(or  18.3  cwt.  to  the  acre)  in  1918.  The  extent 
of  the  barley  crop  last  year  was  186,625  acres, 
an  increase  of  1,913  acres  on  the  previous  year 
but  the  yield,  3,482,149  cwt.  (18.7  cwt.  to  the 
acre),  was  less  by  100,415  cwt.  than  the  previous 
year.  There  was  less  rye  grown  (5,222  acres) 
than  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years,  the 
total  produce  being  71,298  acres,  or  13.7*  cwt 
per  acre. 

TURNIPS,  MANGELS,  AND  CABBAGE. 

T estimated  acreage  of  turnips  in 

Ireland  last  year  was  273,460  acres,  being  a de- 
^™^se  of  21,335  acres  as  compared  with  1918, 
and  of  19,992  acres  as  compared  with  1917. 
In  regard  to  the  yield,  the  figures  for  last 
\ ear  were  4,486,857  tons  (16.4  tons  to  acre),  as 
against  5,303,367  tons  (18  tons  to  acre)  in  1918. 
4,624,834  tons  (15.7  tons  to  acre)  in  1917,  and 
4,435,911  tons  (16.9  tons  to  acre)  in  1916.  The 
estimated  production  of  mangels  in  1919 
amounted  to  1,431,610  tons,  showing  a decrease 
of  609,052  tons  on  1918,  while  the  acreage  in 
the  case  of  this  crop  was  74,839  acres  in  1919 
as  compared  with  97,663  acres  in  1918.  In  the 
case  of  the  cabbage  crop  last  year’s  acreage 
acres,  as  comoared  with  27,012  acres 
in  1918,  and  the  yield  292,604  tons  (11.1  tons  to 
acre)  as  compared  with  339,392  tons  (12.6  tons 
per  acre). 

***  W VB  BP  BB  BH  nv  wao  Mi  m gg  gg  gg  gg 


GASEOUS  FLUID”  for  prostrated 

Cows  and  Ewes.  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  Debility 
Hoven  or  Blown,  Colic.  &c. 

“RED  DRENCH”  for  cleansing  Cows 

and  Ewes,  Fevers,  Chills  Red-Water,  Hide- 
bound, &c.  Prevents  Milk  Fever,  &c. 

“CHEMICAL  EXTRACT”  for  anointing 

after  Parturition,  Straining,  and  Preventing 
Gangrene.  For  all  kinds  of  Wounds,  Swollen 
Udders,  and  Sore  Teats. 

“ GASEODYNE  ” for  Heaving  and  Pain- 
ing. It  deadens  excessive  pain  instantly  and 
quiets  the  nervous  system. a 


Lambing  and  Calving  Chests 

Particulars  on  Application. 

Bogal  inimal  Medlciae  Manufactoru, 

22  DORSET  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


POTATOES. 

The  average  estimated  yield  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  in  1919,  was  4.7  tons  per  statute 
acre  as  against  5.5  tons  in  1918,  5.9  tons  in 

1917,  4.2  tons  in  1916,  and  5.5  tons  for  the  ten 
year  period  1909-18.  The  extent  of  the  crop 

^ decrease  of  16.1  per  cent,  on 

1918,  of  17.0  per  cent,  on  1917,  an  increase  of 

0.4  per  cent,  on  1916,  and  a decrease  of  3.7  per 
cent,  on  the  average  for  the  ten  year  period 
1909-18.  The  total  produce  of  the  crop  in  1919 
was  estimated  at  2,746,588  tons  as 
against  3,863,334  tons  m 1918,  4,152,740 

tons  in  1917,  2,433,346  tons  in  1916,  and 
an  average  of  3,365,981  tons  for  the  ten 
year  period  1909-18.  The  average  estimated 
rate  of  produce  for  the  Province  of  Leinster 
was  4.7  tons  per  statute  acre  in  1919  as  against 
5.2  tons  in  1918  ; for  Munster  4.3  tons  in  1919 
as  against  5.1  tons  in  1918  ; for  Ulster  5.0  tons 
in  1919  as  against  5.9  tons  in  1918;  for  Con- 
^^cht  4.4  tons  in  1919  as  against  5.4  tons  in 

FLAX. 

The  average  estimated  yield  per  statute  acre 
of  the  flax  crop  in  Ireland  in  1919  was  23.0 
stones  as  compared  with  17.5  stones  in  1918 
22.8  stones  in  1917,  and  25.4  stones  in  1916.’ 
The  average  estimated  yield  per  statute  acre 
for  the  ten  years  1909-18  was  28.1  stones.  The 
extent  in  1919  amounted  to  95,610  acres  as 
against  143,355  acres  in  1918,  107,705  acres  in 
1917,  and  91,454  acres  in  1916.  The  total  pro- 
duce of  the  crop  for  1919  is  estimated  at  13,720 
tons  as  against  15,703  tons  in  1918,  15,362  tons 
in  1917,  and  14,492  tons  in  1916. 

HAY. 

_ The  average  estimated  yield  of  the  hay  crop 
in  Ireland  in  1919  was  1.9  tons  per  statute  acre, 
which  although  the  same  as  in  1918  and  1917, 
was  less  than  the  yield  of  2.2  tons  in  1916,  and 
less  than  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1909-18, 
which  was  0.2  tons.  The  average  estimated 
rate  of  produce  in  Leinster  was  2.0  tons  as 
against  2.1  tons  in  1918;  in  Munster  2.1  tons 
as  against  2.0  tons  ; in  Ulster  1.6  tons  as  against 
1.7  tons  : and  in  Connacht  1.9  tons  in  both 
years.  The  total  acreage  was  2,520,096  acres  in 

1919,  2,470,417  acres  in  1918,  2,532,723  acres  in 
1917,  and  2,406,247  acres  in  1916. 


THE  1920  FLAX  CROP. 

In  a notice  published  this  week,  the  Depart- 
ment advise  flax-grow'ers  to  place  at  once  their 
orders  for  flax  seed  for  sowing  in  the  coming 
season.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  .be  a 
large  increase  in  the  area  under  flax  in  Ireland 
this  year.  The  Flax  Control  Board  announced 
some  time  ago  that  it  was  not  the  present  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  purchase  the 
1920  Irish  flax  crop. 

Farmers  are  looking  forward  to  a very  re- 
munerative price  for  flax  in  1920,  and  it  would 
be  a misfortune  if  they  were  unable  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  enhanced  prices  owing  to  failure 
to  make  sure  of  sufficient  seed  to  sow.  The 
\yorld  supply  of  fibre  is  very  far  from  meeting 
the  demand,  and  other  flax-growing  countries 
are  certain  to  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
deficiency.  There  is  every  likelihood,  there- 
fore, that,  if  Irish  farmers  do  not  purchase 
their  flax-seed  at  once,  supplies  of  seed  now' 
available  for  Ireland  wdll  be  diverted  to  other 
flax-growing  countries. 


RAT-CATCHtNG  VARNISH.— A proved 
success  as  tested  and  recommended  by  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  : simple  instructions  with  every 
tin  ; non-poisonous  ; 10s.  per  tin,  post  free,  cash 
with  order.  Buy  from  the  actual  manufac- 
turers, Department  “ F.G.”  iilessrs.  John  Kidd 
Co.,  Ltd.,  11  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


^ i-J  1 UM  fcs  l LJ  F^i^S. 

S’lpply  on  shortest  notice  LINSEED 
cake,  Undecorticated  Cotton-seed  Cake.  Feeding 
Cake  Tablets  Feeding  Meal.  Dairy  Cake  Tablets. 
Dairy  Meal,  Screened  Linseed,  Rolled  Linseed.  Raw 
Linseed  Oil  in  5 gallon  drums),  CALF  MEAL,  etc.. 

Killineer.  Drogheda,  Agent  in 
North  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth  for  the  British  Oil 
and  Cake  Mills,  Ltd.  1521 


l-'ebruary  7,  1920. 
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Getting  Back  to  Pasture. 

Mistakes  of  the  Past  & Lessons  for  the  Future. 


SOME  very  useful  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  contained  in  an  article  by  W.  J. 
I'rofeit,  Ab.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  W.  M.  Findlay, 
N.D.A.,  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Col.  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  contributed  to  the  new  volunie 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war  a 
very  large  area  of  grass-land,  both  temporary 
and  permanent,  has  been  broken  up  in  this 
country  and  put  under  cereals.  Although  it  is 
certainly  in  the  national  interests  that  as  large 
an  area  as  possible  of  this  land  should  now  be 
kept  under  the  plough,  these  writers  point  out 
that  there  are,  undoubtedly,  considerable  areas, 
particularly  of  poor  land  in  the  later  upland 
districts,  where  cereal  growing  cannot  profit- 
ably be  carried  out  unless  the  land  is  laid  down 
under  grass  for  considerable  periods. 

Increases  the  Grain  Yield. 

In  such  districts  they  state  stock-rearing 
must  always  be  the  principal  work  of  the  far- 
mer, and  the  land,  therefore,  should  be  longer 
under  grass  and  only  broken  up  after  consider- 
able intervals.  The  lengthening  of  the  rota- 
tion on  the  kinds  of  soil  referred  to,  by  leav- 
ing the  land  for  a longer  period  under  grass, 
would  not  necessarily  mean  a reduction,  but 
would  probably  lead  to  an  increase,  in  the  total 
yield  of  grain  from  the  holding.  White 
clover,  which  also  does  so  much  to  enrich  the 
soil  in  nitrogenous  matter,  and  therefore  pre- 
pare it  for  cereal-growing,  is  seldom  present 
in  much  of  the  poorer  grass-land  to  any  great 
extent  until  after  the  third  season.  By  leav- 
ing land  under  grass,  therefore,  for  five  or  six 
years,  it  is  enormously  improved,  both 
mechanically  and  chemically,  and  is,  therefore, 
in  a condition  which  will  permit  of  closer 
grain-cropping  when  broken  up,  and  will  cer- 
tainly give  a more  satisfactory  yield  per  acre. 

Permanent  Pasture. 

On  many  farms,  however,  either  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  climate,  or  for 
other  reasons,  a certain  area  will  require  to  be 
put  under  permanent  pasture,  and  it  is  the  lay- 
ing out  of  this  that  the  writers  deal  with  par- 
ticularly. Certain  points  that  they  deal  with 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  applicable  to  the  lay- 
ing down  of  pastures  for  shorter  periods. 
They  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
object  of  their  article  is  not  to  advocate  that 
land  should  be  laid  down  to  grass,  but  merely 
to  offer  suggestions  as  to  how  this  should  be 
carried  out,  wherever  and  whenever  circum- 
stances make  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  do 
so.  It  is  unquestionable  that  in  the  past  large 
areas  of  permanent  pasture  were  very  unsatis- 
factory, owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  vvhen 
laid  down  sufficient  attention  was  not  given 
to  the  selection  of  seeds  as  regards  their 
quality  and  their  suitability  for  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  those  days  that  land  to  be  laid  down  to 
pasture  did  not  require  any  special  treatment, 
and  it  has  certainly  not  been  an  unmixed  evil 
in  many  cases  that  farmers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  break  up  much  of  their  grass-land, 
as  they  have  now  the  opportunity  of  laying  it 
down  again  in  the  light  of  valuable  knowledge 
that  has  accumulated  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a century.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  both  in 
the  national  and  private  interests  if  much  of 
the  inferior  pastures  were  broken  up  and  re- 
sown. 

Draining. 

The  first  and  most  essential  condition  for 
land  that  is  to  be  restored  to  pasture  is  that 
it  should  be  well  drained.  While  the  majority 
of  farmers  will  readily  admit  that  for  all  other 
farm  crops  thorough  drainage  is  beneficial, 
many  still  hold  that  for  grass-land  it  is  not  so 
necessary.  In  fact,  some  hold  that  lack  of 


drainage  is  rather  an  advantage.  This  idea  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  when  grass- 
land is  drained,  there  is,  for  a time  at  least,  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
herbage;  but  this  is  due  to  the  suppression  of 
weeds  and  coarse  grasses  of  low  nutidtive 
quality  which  are  specially  characteristic  of 
wet  soils.  Drainage,  by  thoroughly  aerating 
the  lower  layers  of  the  soil,  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  deeper-rooted  plants,  and  after 
a time  the  effect  of  drainage  is  that  the  pas- 
ture is  quite  as  plentiful  and  of  a better  feeding 
quality.  Pasture,  too,  on  well-drained  soils 
will  not  only  be  of  better  quality  during  wet 
seasons,  but  on  account  of  the  deeper-rooted 
habits  of  growth  of  the  plants  will  suffer  less 
during  drought.  Drained  land,  too,  is  always 
warmer  and  in  every  way  healthier  for  all 
classes  of  stock.  Also,  where  land  is  well 
drained,  stock  may  be  kept  upon  the  pasture 
during  wet  weather  without  doing  the  plants 
or  the  soil  much  harm,  whereas  on  undrained 
soils  during  wet  weather  the  pasture  may  be 
very  badly  damaged  by  the  tramping  of  the 
stock.  Unless,  too,  the  soil  is  well  drained,  it 
is  useless  to  expect  any  good  result  from  the 
application  of  lime  or  other  manure,  or  indeed 
from  any  form  of  treatment.  The  land  requir- 
ing draining  should,  therefore,  be  well  drained 
some  time  before  sowing  out  in  grass,  so  that 
the  drains  may  have  begun  to  draw  well  be- 
fore the  seeds  are  sown.  The  young  grasses 
and  clovers  will  then  from  the  outset  be  free 
from  the  competition  of  all  coarse-growing 
plants  that  are  encouraged  by  too  damp  condi- 
tions. 

Liming. 

It  is  equally  essential  that  the  land  should 
be  well  limed.  It  is  a well-recognised  fact  that 
the  sweetest  and  most  nutritive  pastures  are 
those  on  limestone  formations,  and  that  the 
pastures  on  soils  that  are  well  limed  are 
characterised  by  a freshness  and  greenness,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  that  is 
entirely  absent  from  pastures  on  soils  deficient 
in  lime.  As  the  tendency  is  for  lime  to  sink 
gradually  from  the  surface  soil,  large  quan- 
tities of  lime  are  annually  lost  from  all  soils 
through  drainage.  Land  that  has  been  under 
grass  for  a long  period  will  likely  be  very  de- 
ficient in  lime,  and  there  will  be  all  the  greater 
necessity  for  applying  a heavy  dressing  of 
lime  to  soils  that  have  recently  been  broken 
up  from  permanent  pasture  before  they  are 
sown  out  again.  In  order  that  the  lime  may 
be  thoroughly  mixed  or  incorporated  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  soil,  it  should  be  applied 
at  least  two  years  before  the  grass  and  clover 
seeds  are  sown — that  is,  in  preparation  for  the 
previous  cleaning  crop.  Thus  incorporated 
with  the  soil  it  will  benefit  the  deeper-rooted 
plants  as  well  as  the  shallow-rooted;  whereas, 
if  applied  afterwards  on  the  surface,  the  shal- 
low-rooted plants  only  will  be  benefited. 
Lime,  too,  applied  to  the  stiffer  clays  will 
assist  greatly  in  getting  the  soil  into  that  fine 
friable  condition  of  tilth  so  essential  for  the 
germination  of  small  seeds  like  those  of 
grasses  and  clovers. 

Soils  Deficient  in  Lime. 

In  one  particular  direction  an  application  of 
lime  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  this 
point  the  writers  emphasise..  Many  pastures 
contain  a large  proportion  of  bent-grass 
(Agroftis  vulgaris) . Now  this  grass  is  charac- 
teristic of  soils  that  are  deficient  in  lime,  and 
a good  dressing  of  lime  will  go  a long  way 
towards  keeping  the  pasture  free  from  this  use- 
less grass — not  only  directly,  but  also  in- 
directly, by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
better  grasses  and  clovers.  The  organisms 
which  enable  the  clovers  to  make  use 
of  atmospheric  nitrogen  are  also  parti- 
cularly sensitive  to  an  acid  condition  of  soil, 
and  the  clovers,  therefore,  will  be  specially 


benefited  ljy  this  apidication  of  lime.  As  there 
is  annually  a large  loss  of  lime  from  all  soil-, 
through  drainage,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  amount  to  be  applied  to  land  that  is  to  be 
in  pasture  for  an  extended  jm-riod  should  be 
considerably  larger  than  that  which  should  be 
apj)lied  to  the  same  class  of  soil  kept  under  the 
plough,  because  in  the  latter  case  the  sinking 
lime  is  constantly  being  brought  again  to  the 
surface  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tillage. 
Further,  on  arable  land  continual  dressings 
can  be  applied  from  time  to  time  and  worked 
into  the  soil,  d'he  writers  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  to  suggest  that  pasture  should  not  af- 
terwards be  limed  on  the  surface;  only  it  is 
very  important  that,  at  the  outset,  a good 
dressing  should  be  applied  and  worked 
thoroughly  into  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil. 
Cleaning. 

Land  to  be  laid  down  to  pasture  should  first 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  During  the  first  year 
or  two,  while  the  plants  are  in  a more  or  less 
delicate  condition,  there  will  be  sufficient  com- 
petition against  weeds  from  seeds  carried  to 
the  pasture  by  wind  and  other  agencies,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  very  important  that  as  little  com- 
petition as  possible  should  arise  from  weeds 
already  in  the  soil.  A considerable  number 
of  the  grasses  suitable  for  permanent  pasture 
are  rather  slow  in  developing,  and  are,  there- 
fore, less  fitted  to  stand  the  competition  of 
weeds  than  those  used  for  the  shorter  period 
pastures,  and  thus  the  cleaning  of  the  land  for 
permanent  pasture  must  be  carried  out  far 
more  thoroughly  than  where  the  land  is  to  be 
laid  down  under  temporary  pasture.  Where 
the  land  is  very  weedy,  naturally  it  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble  expended  to 
take  two  cleaning  crops — say  turnips  followed 
by  potatoes.  If  the  situation  and  other  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  of  this,  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  cleaning  the  land  for  the 
turnip  crop.  Further,  this  crop  should  also  be 
lifted  early  and  the  opportunity  taken  of  again 
cleaning  the  land  before  the  grass  and  clover 
seeds  are  sown.  The  extra  cultivation  re- 
quired  for  this  will  all  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
grasses,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  require 
a very  fine  surface  tilth. 

[To  be  continued.) 


5^5  Practical  Paper 

For  FARMERS,  GARDENERS, 
SMALLHOLDERS,  etc.  ::  :: 


Read  the  folloxving  letter  which 

has  been  received  without  solicitation  : 


THE  EDITOR,  KENT, 

THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  Jan.  28th,  1920. 

DEAR  SIR,— I feel  I must  write  you  a few  lines  of 
my  appreciation  of  your  GAZETTE. 

I started  three  years  ago  a small  30-acre  farm — 
poultry  and  pigs  to  start  with;  and  then,  finding 
they  were  doing  well,  I ventured  further,  and  had 
sheep  and  cows.  My  knowledge  being  nil  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  experienced  labour  during  the 
war,  I naturally  took  in  a number  of  agricultural 
and  farming  journals,  with  the  idea  of  learning 
from  them,  as  well  a®  from  books,  all  about  my 
stock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct  the  only  labour  I 
could  get;  and  of  all  these  weekly  papers  yours  has 
been  far  the  most  useful  and  interesting. 

All  your  articles  are  concise  and  to  the  point — 
neither  too  elementary  nor  advanced.  I am  very 
grateful  to  the  kind  Irishman  who  “ introduced  ” it 

Yours  faithfully, 

MRS.  . 
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REARING  YOUNG  CATTLE. 

Hy  Tkofessor  James  Long. 

At  the  present  time,  and  I believe  the  posi- 
tion will  be  maintained  for  some  years 
to  come,  nothing-  pays  better  on  the  farm 
than  breeding  and  feeding  young  cattle. 
Market  prices  are  so  high,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  substantial,  that  the  cost  of  feeding, 
dear  as  it  is,  is  bound  to  leave  a good  profit 
behind.  The  chief  item  in  this  cost  is  labour, 
but  if  the  question  is  rationally  discussed,  that 
does  not  amount  to  so  much  as  it  looks.  A 
man  with  a good  pair  of  horses,  or  still  better, 
where  motor  ploughs  are  used,  can  still  cover 
the  sarne  area  of  land  with  the  plough  in  a 
day.  WJiere  the  soil  needs  several  cultivations, 
as  for  potatoes  and  roots,  the  cost  is  neces- 
sarily enhanced.  The  chief  point  is  to  finish 
the  ploughing  before  the  winter  is  over,  that 
the  soil  may  be  weathered  and  pulverised,  and 
that  weeds  may  be  killed.  The  crops  upon 
which  cattle  should  be  chiefly  fed,  and  I ex- 
clude turnips,  are  grass,  which  can  be  much 
improved  in  weight  and  value,  and  a variety  of 
green  forage  plants,  together  with  the  oat, 
both  for  the  sake  of  its  grain  and  its  straw. 
The  greater  the  variety  of  crops  grown  upon 
the  farm,  and  the  greater  the  weight  produced, 
the  cheaper  the  stock  can  be  fed,  for  a larger 
number  can  be  bred  and  reared  on  the  same 
acreage. 

Let  us  first  take  the  oat  crop  as  an  example. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  this  grain, 

I believe  that  if  the  trouble  is  taken  to  obtain 
a higher  yield  than  usual  the  grain  will  be  pro- 
duced for  stock  feeding  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
purchased  cakes  and  other  imported  foodstuffs 
can  be  bought  in  the  market.  If  a bushel  of 
oats  w'eighing  40  lbs.  costs  six  shillings  to 
grow,  and  it  ought  not  to  cost  more,  while  it 
may  easily  cost  considerably  less,  when  the  yield 
reaches  from  eight  to  ten  quarters,  it  follow's 
that  it  costs  less  than  2d.  a pound.  This  w'ill 
compare  favourably  with  the  majority  of  foods 
on  the  market,  although  I do  not  forget  that, 
taking  the  weight  of  the  husk  of  the  oat  into 
consideration,  that  is  a point  against  it.  There 
are,  however,  no  cakes  or  meals  in  w'hich  the 
fibre  present  is  not  considerable. 

The  oat  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  foods  for 
calves  and  growing  cattle,  while  it  stands  in 
the  first  rank  as  a milk  producer.  If  w'e  place 
the  value  of  a bushel  on  the  farm,  so  far  as 
concerns  its  cost,  at  eight  shillings,  a crop  of 
64  bushels,  or  8 quarters,  would  exceed  ^19  in 
value.  I make  no  apology  for  suggesting  that 
this  yield  should  be  obtained.  Many  farmers 
obtain  10  quarters,  and  occasionally  still  higher 
yields.  That  the  average  yield  of  the  country 
should  be  only  40  bushels  is  simply  one  method 
of  showing  that  the  majority  of  the  growers  of 
this  cereal  fail  so  constantly  that  they  would  be 
wiser  to  leave  it  alone,  many  probably  failing 
to  reach  30  bushels  an  acre.  Oat  straw',  too, 
is  excellent  fodder  for  young  cattle,  as  for 
adults,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  roots  or 
silage  with  a moderate  proportion  of  cake  or 
meal,  helps  to  maintain  them  in  good  condition, 
and  indeed  to  fatten  them  when  they  are  upon 
a fattening  i-ation. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  experienced  man  that 
a calf  should  not  be  too  highly  fed  if  it  is  to  be 
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reared  for  the  butcher,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes 
too  fat  when  it  is  finished.  Calves,  however, 
should  be  sufficiently  well  fed  to  enable  them 
to  attain  robust  condition.  I believe  they  are 
better  weaned  from  new  milk  within  a month 
from  birth,  and  then  fed  upon  a mixture  of  new 
and  skim  milk  for  a fortnight,  when  skim  milk 
alone  should  be  amply  sufficient  until  they  are 
weaned  altogether.  The  time  of  weaning  from 
new'  milk  and  from  both  milks  depends  largely 
upon  the  aptitude  of  the  calf  to  feed  upon  the 
dry  food  supplied  to  it.  .Sw'eet  hay  of  the  very 
best  and  early  cut  samples,  crushed  oats  and 
linseed  cake  meal  are  all  tempting,  and  the  best 
of  all  foods  at  this  time.  From  the  time  of 
weaning  the  calf  will  consume  more  of  each, 
and  will  gradually  consume  sufficient  to  main- 
tain it,  and  to  enable  it  to  grow  rapidly.  No 
spring  born  calf  should  be  turned  out  during 
the  first  summer.  Having  once  wintered  and 
become  strong,  it  may  go  out  during  the  second 
summer  of  its  life,  but  then  only  upon  sweet 
pasture  growing  upon  dry  land,  i.e.,  land  which 
has  been  drained.  It  should  still  get  a little  dry- 
food,  such  as  cake  and  oats,  and  if  intended 
for  beef,  the  ration  may  be  increased  as  it 
grows,  and  it  should  commence  its  second  win- 
ter with  all  the  good  hay  it  will  eat,  some 
pulped  roots,  a little  oat  straw  chaff,  and  a 
sufficient  ration  of  cake  and  meal  to  help  to 
finish  it  as  early  as  possible.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a calf  born  in  March  of  one  year  should 
not  be  well  on  its  way  to  the  butcher  by  March 
of  the  second  year  follow'ing.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  breed  of  the  animal,  and  its 
capacity  for  maturing  early. 

What  occurs  with  the  steer  should  occur  in 
another  degree  with  the  heifer  which  is  either 
intended  to  be  brought  into  the  herd  of  milkers, 
or  to  be  sold  down  calving  with  the  calf  at  its 
.side.  A heifer  is  not  intended  to  be  fat.  but  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  her  fleshy  all  the 
time  she  is  growing,  so  that  w'hen  she  is  from 
two  years  old  to  calving  she  is  in  full  bloom 
and  more  attractive  than  she  will  ever  be  again 
during  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  buyers  are  tempted  to  pay  higher  prices 
than  they  would  be  inclined  to  pay  six  months 
before  or  six  months  after  she  has  calved. 
.A^lthough  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
steer  may  go  out  to  grass  during  its  second 
year,  the  condition  is  that  the  grass  should 
be  sufficiently  bountiful  to  feed  it  well, 
for  at  that  time  abundance  of  good  food 
is  everything.  .A.  heifer  may  remain  in  the 
stock  yard  during  the  first  winter  and  receive 
a similar  ration  of  food  to  the  steer,  but  it  does 
not  require  the  same  ration  in  the  succeeding 
summer.  While  sufficient  grass  to  maintain 
her  condition  is  essential,  she  does  not  require 
to  be  placed  upon  a pasture  which  will  fatten  a 
bullock,  nor  does  she  demand  the  same  ration 
of  dry  food  as  the  steer. 

If  green  forage  plants  are  grown  on  the  farm, 
they'  can  be  cut  for  animals  of  both  sexes,  and 
conveyed  to  them  for  soiling.  It  is  these  crops 
which  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding  so  materially, 
and  enable  the  farmer  to  rear  young  cattle  to 
rnaturity'  at  much  less  cost  than  would  be  pos- 
sible under  other  conditions.  Steers  and  heifers 
of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  old 
will  eat  considerably  more  than  1 cwt.  of  grass 
per  day.  An  average  English  pasture,  however, 
does  not  grow  more  than  six  tons  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  not  more  than  four  tons  in 
years  like  the  past,  although  more  is  grown  in 
Ireland.  At  this  rate  80  cwts.  would  not  feed 
either  of  these  animals  for  eighty  days,  or  less 
than  three  months,  but  the  most  popular  of 
green  forage  plants  will  produce  from  15  to  25 
tons  in  the  season,  so  that  they  will  feed  three 
times  as  many  cattle  as  a pasture  such  as  we 
have  referred  to.  Thus,  however  we  fix  the 
cost  of  producing  these  crops,  especially  those 
which  are  perennial,  we  shall  find  that  the  cost 
of  feeding  material  as  it  is,  amounts  to  con- 
siderably less  than  the  value  of  the  mature 
animal. 
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CATTLE  NOTES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Twamley,  Rathtoole,  Ballitore, 
Co.  Kildare,  has  recently  sold  from  his  Aber- 
deen-Angus  herd  three  promising  young  bulls, 
the  buyers  being  Messrs.  A.  Jeffers,  Co.  Car- 
low;  H.  Wilson,  Co.  Cork,  and  W.  Wilson,  Co. 
Wexford.  Six  of  Mr.  Twamley’s  cows  have 
calved  five  bulls  and  one  heifer,  some  of  these 
being  extra  good  calves  by  the  imported 
Scotch  bull.  Black  Ben  of  Achvochkie,  one  of 
the  Blackbird  family,  who  has  been  purchased 
to  go  back  to  .Scotland  from  Capt.  Pirn  Good- 
body. 

The  Scottish  sale  season  opened  this  week 
with  record  averages  and  record  individual 
prices.  At  Perth,  on  Tuesday,  204  head  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  females  made  an  average  of 
£135  15s.,  an  increase  on  last  year’s  figures  of 
over  £33.  The  total  sum  realised  was 
£27,698^  compared  with  £9,794  for  loi  last 
year.  For  the  reserve  cham.pion,  a Pride  of 
Mulben  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Allan,  Bal- 
hntomb.  Air.  Wallace,  of  Balcairie,  a noted 
Shorthorn  breeder,  paid  1,300  gns.  He  also 
gave  1,000  gns.  for  a yearling  heifer  belonging 
to  Mr.  Peter  Robertson,  Castlecraig,  Ross- 
shire. 


The  famous  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  Air.  J. 
M.  Strickland,  is  leaving  Warren  House, 
Brandsby,  Yorkshire,  for  Barnesee,  Richmond, 
Yorkshire.  The  Brandsby  herd  was  founded 
in  1800. 

We  may  expect  some  interesting,  if  not  sen- 
sational, sales  of  British-Friesian  cattle  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  A big  list  of  fixtures 
has  been  arranged  by  Alessrs.  John  Thornton 
and  Co.  First  comes  the  dispersal,  on  Alarch 
5^  of  the  entire  herd  belonging  to  Air.  W.  AI. 
Edmonds,  Coombs  Farm,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  and  a fortnight  later,  on  Alarch  19, 
Air.  ,S.  E.  Fairbairn’s  entire  herd,  at  West 
Brunton,  Kenton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  will  be 
offered.  In  the  following  month  the  chief 
event  will  be  the  Friesian  Society’s  Show  and 
sale  at  Crewe,  fixed  for  April  8,  this  being  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  day  by  the  disposal  of  the 
bulk  of  Air.  G.  B.  Radcliffe’s  herd  at  the  Cattle 
Alarket,  Chester.  There  are  also  a couple  of 
fixtures  for  Alay  and  June,  a combined  sale 
will  be  conducted  at  York  on  the  last  Friday 
in  July,  and  early  in  September  a large  portion 
of  Air.  J.  Dale’s  herd  will  be  sold  at  Felhamp- 
ton  Court,  Church  Stretton,  Salop.  Full  par- 
ticulars of  these  fixtures  and  copies  of  the  cata- 
logues, when  read}',  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Thornton,  7 Princes  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.  i. 

The  meanest  man  on  record  is  said  to  be  a 
county  farmer.  He  sold  his  son-in- 
lay one-half  a cow,  and  then  refused  to  divide 
the  milk,  maintaining  that  he  sold  only  the 
front  half.  The  buyer  was  also  required  to 
provide  the  feed  the  cow  consumed,  and  was 
compelled  to  carry  water  to  her  three  times  a 
day.  Recently  the  cow  horned  the  old  man, 
so  now  he  is  suing  his  son-in-law  for  damages. 
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36  DAWSON  ST..  DUBLIN. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 


PAINT  STICKS 

For  Branding  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  &c., 

with  a good  permanent  dye,  requiring  no  wetting. 


Can  be  carried  in  pocket.  Always  ready,  cle  an  and  handy 
Prices  on  application. 

Colours— Red,  Blue,  Green.  Vellow,  Magent  , Blaek  & Violet 

ARNOLD  & SONS,  •T.a.Kr"' 

GILTSPUR  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


VAPORITEvp^orms 

SnawsOT  ChBBrtcal  79.QyBenVicianaS»i 
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K.L.M.  IS  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M. 

All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal,  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward. 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 


WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORN, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Egge,  10/-  to  15/-  doz. ; 
Chicks  double. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethill. 


Chicks,  due  4th  and  weekly— W.  Wyandotte,  266 
(First  Prize)  and  311  strains,  mated  cockerel 
direct  from  Cam’s  “ extra  special  ” pen  2,  records 
290-311  inclusive;  Chicks,  30s.;  Eggs,  15s.  Other 
Pens  (same  strains),  mated  from  “ Snowden’s  ” “ ex. 
spcl.”  "Gold  Medal’’  pens;  Chicks,  30s.,  20s.;  Eggs, 
15s,,  10s. ; all  per  doz.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. — 
Lewis,  Eathmolyon,  Meath. 


COALY  Pawn  and  White  Runners,  with  Taylor’s 
strain.  Brakes,  at  8s,  6d.  per  dozen ; for  Sale 
also  Pure  Rhode  Island  Reds  Eggs,  from  a choice 
pen,  at  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  postage  extra;  also  a tew 
heavy  In-calf  Black  Kerry  Springers.  Apply 
" Owners,’’  Lettercollum,  Timoleague,  Cork.  p22 


D AY-OLD  Chicks,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Rhodes,  21s.  to  35s.  doz.,  carriage  paid,  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  pen;  price  list  on  application.— 
Argles,  Upton,  Cork.  p632 


EGG  TESTERS. 


Very  powerful  Acetylene  Egg  Testers,  as  supplied 
to  Messrs.  Simon  Hunter,  F.  and  H.  Sutcliffe,  Walter 
Bradley,  and  all  leading  poultry  farmers,  10s.  each; 
carriage  paid.  Cost  saved  first  week.— J.  A.  Sut- 
cliffe, 168  Whitegate  Drive,  Blackpool.  ’Phone,  532 
Telegrams:  Poultry.  p83 


T^GGS  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers— White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
for  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
tree.  Eggs  from  10s.  6d.  dozen.-Mrs.  Strong,  Moate 
Kells,  Meath. 


^GGS  for  Hatching  from  the  following  Pure 
^ Breeds,  all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains:- 
Anconas,  White  Leghorns,  Black  Leghorns,  Silver 
Campines,  Rhode  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,-  Ayles- 
Imry  Ducks;  price  per  dozen— No.  1 Pens,  10s.;  No.  2 
lens  8s.;  carriage  and  packing  free;  Day-old 
above  breeds,  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz. 
— (Mi^  A.  Gordon, Jjislea,  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry  p84 


^MBDEN  Geese  and  Ganders,  21s.;  American 
D Turkey  Cockerels.  35s.;  all  large  birds; 

Pen  20  Autumn  Pullets,  mostly  W.  Leghorn,  Mrs. 
Strong  s.  £9.— Mrs.  McCarthy,  Rathcoole.  Banteer. 
p65 


G 


AME  S SON 


272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
LONDON,  E.C.l. 


S%  COIVUVI  I S S I O N 


Salesmen  for  all  claue*  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS, 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 


For  SALE— Pure  White  Austrian  Turkeys,  hatched 
May  from  prize  hen;  also  Pure  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  price  latter  10s.  each.— Land  Steward, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Co.  Louth.  ps5 


J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BtLFAST. 


A FEW  magnificent  Embden  Geese  and  Ganders 
for  Sale;  hatched  February.  1919;  parent 
birds  Abbot’s  direct;  Ganders,  30s.  to  40s.;  Geese. 
25s.— Mrs  Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina,  Co.  Sligo.  p54 


American  bronze  Turkeys,  Cocks  and  Hens; 

hardy;  easily  reared  strain;  beautiful  colour.— 
Manager.  Ballydivity,  Dervock.  p55 


Hatching  eggs— Buff  Orpington,  Show,  15s.; 

Utility,  10s.  6d.  per  doz.;  White  Wyandotte, 
Light  Sussex,  White  Runner,  and  Indian  Runner, 
10s.  6d.  per  doz.;  special  pen  trap-nested  Indian 
Runners,  15s. ; American  Bronze  Turkey  and  Embden 
Q(wse  Eggs,  2s.  each;  particulars  on  application.— 
Mies  H.  G,  Young,  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena.  p45 


Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds :— White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application.— The  Ulster  Dairy  School.  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 


Send  your  Liv*  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
have  the  full  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 


WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

308  Oentpal  HarketB,  SmithfieM,  London,  E.C.l. 


Hatching  eggs — Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses— Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d. ; Aylesbury  Duck  Egge,  12s.  6d.;  Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  pet  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free. — Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  p43 


Hatching  eggs  selected  by  Sexometer;  White 
Wyandottes.  2-year-old  hens,  grand-daughters 
Lady  Supreme  (311-egg  hen),  mated  cockerels  from 
Mrs.  Strong’s  best  pen;  Egge,  selected  hatch,  pullets, 
2s.  6d.  each,  9s.  four;  to  hatch  next  season's  cocks, 
2s.  each,  7s.  four;  grand  birds;  also  Eggs  hatcli 
pullets  from  pure-bred  hens,  various  breeds,  mated 
Houdan  (276  strain),  10s.  6d.  doz.;  all  free;  transit 
breakages  refunded.— Miss  Lougheed,  Dromore  West, 
Sligo- p57 


IMPORTANT 


to  poultry  keepers  and  gardeners.  Tanned  Cord 
Netting,  1 in.  mesh,  for  enclosing  poultry  and  garden 
purposes,  40  yds.  long,  1 yd.  wide,  5s.;  40  by  2,  10s.; 
40  by  3,  15s.;  40  by  4,  20s. — Alfred  Robinson,  Net 
Works,  Rye,  Sussex.  pso 


POULTRY  RINGS 


ALUMINIUM 

9d.  pw  doz.;  SI-  por  hd.,  post  frto. 


FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 


Good  Quality,  26/- cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  so/-. 
Cash  with  order. 


J.  ATKINS  & Ce.,  Ltd.,  54  South  Mall,  CGRR 


PRATT’S  Poultry  Regulator  makes  hens  lay  and 
keeps  them  healthy;  a safe  remedy  for  any 
complaints;  Is.  8d.  per  packet,  postage  6d.  extra. 
Imported  direct  from  America  by  J.  Atkins  and  Ck>., 
i/td.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 


PULLETS  and  Ducks;  March.  1919,  hatch;  fine 
layers;  only  lOs.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen:  list  free.— 
Hummell,  Stratford,  Essex. 


PURE  Embden  Gander  and  Goose,  1918,  fine  birds, 
unrelated,  or  Sell  separately,  25s.  each.— Mrs. 
Ls'nch,  Rathally,  Woodlawn,  Co.  Galway.  p82 


POULTRY  HOUSES  AND 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 


DUBLIN  MADE 

POTATO  SPROUTING  BOXES 


GEO.  PERRY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row,  Doblln. 


STOCK  Cockerels— Rhode  Island  Red,  21s.  (Solo- 
mon’s): White  Leghorn,  12s.  6d.  (Padman’s); 
magnificent  colours  and  finest  breeding.— Mrs.  S.  W. 
Fox,  Belmont.  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone.  p91 


rriHOUSANDS  Sold  last  season— White  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five  * 
months;  Barron-Latham’s  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg;, 
(large  eggs),  Anconas,  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16; 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.— Mrs.  Nevin.’i 
Portadown.  pgg 


THE  BIG  EGG  STRAIN. 


MISS  McCORMICK  offers  a few  sittings  from  • 
the  Pen  that  bred  Pen  44  in  the  present  Laying  ^ 
Competition.  The  six  pullets  have  laid  the  , 
grand  total  of  ■» 

385  EGGS 

in  three  winter  months  ; every  pullet  from  this', 
mating  has  produced  first  grade  eggs  from  the 
beginning. 

Eggs  from  other  good  matings  from  10/6  ' 
per  dozen  upwards. 

Brookend  House,  Stewartstown,  : 
Co.  Tvrone. 


Make  Dsing  a packet 


of  OVELLE  SPICE  costing  7-*d.,  Mrs. 

> Magennity,  Faughart,  got  two  doz.  a week 

**  11a  during  winter.  Sold  in  75d.,  1/3,  2/6,  SI- 

and  10/-  sizes,  SHUK  for  Cholera,  1/3  and  .* 
3/-.  Postage  6d.  extra  all  sizes. 


Sk  y OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


3/e  TIE  SEIOIETEI 3/6 


This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS 
34  Stopford  Road,  Plaistow,  London,  E.  13, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

A Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 
9/6  a bottle,  delivered.  Book  6 R free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  the  antiseptic 
linirnent  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings, 
Vancose  X'eins.  Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation. 
Price  4,-  & 7 - a bottle  at  chemists  or  delivered. 
Full  information  on  request. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  4 Old  Swan  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 


CAN  BH  AVOIDED. 

S«ad  Poat  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD.,  I 

lacomo  Tax  Exparta.  S: 

S WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DWBLIB. 

Wa  uadcrtaka  all  elaiMi  of  laoomo  Tax  work. 


LIME. 


I can  supply  best  fresh 
burnt  lime  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  MANLON. 

LIME  WORKS,  CLONDALKIN.  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones— Clondalkin’3.  - - Dublin  55v. 
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POULTRY. 


About  the  Brooder. 


EGG=RECORI)ING. 

There  arc  some  useful  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Irish  egg  records  for  the 
year  1918-19,  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Department’s  Journal.  The  first 
is  the  importance  of  strain.  Examination  of 
the  tabular  statements  shows  that  there  were 
great  variations  between  the  results  shown  by 
the  best  laying  strains  and  the  worst  laying 
strains.  For  exampje,  one  flock  of  White  Leg- 
horns is  shown  as  giving  the  excellent  average 
of  216  eggs  per  bird  per  annum,  while  another 
flock  of  the  same  breed  returned  only  73  eggs 
per  bird  per  annum.  A flock  of  mixed  breeds 
had  the  good  result  of  194  eggs  per  bird  per 
annum;  another  flock  the  moderate  result  of 
100  eggs  per  bird  per  annum.  One  flock  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  returned  I73  eggs  per  bird; 
another  flock  109  eggs  per  bird.  Similar  varia- 
tions, are  shown  in  the  case  of  other  breeds. 
The  difference  in  all  these  cases  may  not  be 
due  solely  to  strain,  but  the  fact  that  such 
variations  occur  in  all  breeds  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  strain  is  the  predominant  or  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  wide  variation. 

The  second  lesson  taught  is  the  great  value 
of  egg-laying  records.  When  it  is  found  that 
one  poultry-keeper  can  obtain  an  average  yield 
of  over  216  eggs  per  bird  per  annum,  while 
another  gets  only  a little  over  one-third  that 
number,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter’s  choice  of 
birds  and  method  of  keeping  them^  requires 
alteration.  But  if  records  are  not  being  kept, 
and  the  results  constantly  brought  under  re- 
view, the  second  poultry-keeper  might  go  on 
indefinitely  losing  money,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
getting  a sufficient  return  for  capital  invested 
and  time  and  labour  devoted  to  poultry-keep- 
ing, without  being  aware  of  it.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  this  must  be  the  position  of  a consider- 
able number  of  Irish  poultry-keepers,  because 
it  is  stated  in  the  report  that  “ there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  there  must  be  many 
flocks,  or  at  least  very  many  birds,  giving 
averages  below  50  eggs  per  bird  per  annum, 
and,  therefore,  hens  which  are  kept  at.  no 
profit,  and  perhaps  at  a loss.” 

By  increasing  the  number  of  birds  of  good 
laying  strains,  by  weeding  out  old  hens,  and 
by  properly  feeding  and  housing  flocks,  the 
average  egg-production  of  the  country  could 
be  raised  to  130  and  even  to  150  eggs  per 
annum.  This  would  mean  an  increase  of  at 
least  £3,000,000  in  the  income  of  the  country. 
How  is  this  result  to  be  achieved?  By  using- 
breeding  stock  of  an  improved  strain,  by  care- 
ful selection  of  good  laying  strains,  and  by 
weeding  out  unprofitable  birds.  In  all  these 
steps,  the  keeping  of  systematic  records  of 
egg-production  is  invaluable. 

The  possibilities  of  record-keeping  depend, 
however,  on  the  system  on  which  fowl  are 
kept.  If  all  the  fowl  are  in  one  miscellaneous 
flock,  the  possibilities  are  strictly  limited,  and 
the  information  obtained  must  necessarily  be 
of  a general  nature — it  may  give  the  o-wner  a 
fair  general  idea  of  his  undertaking,  but  it  will 
be  of  very  little  use  as  a guide  to  the  value 
of  any  particular  bird  or  breed.  If  the  fowl 
are  separated  according  to  breed,  an  advance 
is  made  in  getting  definite  information.  If,  fur- 
ther, the  pullets  are  separated  from  the  jiens, 
still  more  information  of  a practical  value  is  ob- 
tained, particularly  where  the  flocks  are  small. 
Lastly,  if  the  trap  nest  system  is  adopted,  it 
becomes  possible  to  obtain  a thoroughly  exact 
and  scientific  record  which  enables  the  egg- 
laying  capacity  of  each  bird  to  be  determined, 
and  a series  of  exact  observations  to  be  made 
on  the  birds  of  any  breed. 

The  Department  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  far- 
mers and  others  who  are  willing  to_  keep  egg- 
records.  An  egg-record  book  in  which  returns 
can  be  kept  will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Appli- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Dublin  (Publica- 
tions).   


If  you  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
GAZETTE  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 


Some  Rules  for  Success  in  Artificial  Rearing. 


At  the  special  request  of  a correspondent 
who  has  never  reared  chickens  in  a 
brooder,  we  give  this  week  some  simple 
directions  for  using  one  of  those  very  useful 
appliances. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  well  to  understand  the 
essentials  of  a good  brooder,  and  these  are  as 
follow : — 

(i)  A properly  warmed  and  ventilated  sleep- 
ing place  to  which  the  chickens  can  re- 
tire at  will. 

(2)  A well-lighted  and  sufficiently  warm 
apartment  to  allow  of  the  young  chicks 
feeding  and  exercising  without  danger 
of  chill  in  bad  weather.  (No.  i and  No. 

2 conditions  may  be  compared  with  a 
hen  in  a dry  comfortable  outhouse  or 
shed  on  a wet  day.  The  chicks  play 
about  in  comfort,  and  run  to  the  hen 
for  warmth). 

(^)  A wire-covered  run  outside  the  brooder 
where  hawks,  rooks,  or  cats  are  trouble- 
some. 

The  brooder  should  be  solidly  built  for  hard 
wear,  and  should  not  be  unreasonably  expen- 
sive. . , , • . 

The  best  type  of  brooder  is  the  hot-air  type. 

It  is  quite  as  efficient  as  a hot-water  machine, 
and  costs  far  less;  it  is  also  more  easily  moved, 
although  this  last  quality  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  materials  and  design. 

There  are  three  well-known  types  of 
brooder — 

(i)  The  brooder-house,  suitable  only  tor 
large  rearers.  The  modern  type  is 
heated  with  anthracite  coal. 

(2)  The  small  outdoor  brooder,  heated  by 
an  oil  lamp,  as  described  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article.  This  is  most  use- 
ful and  popular  type  of  rearer. 

(3)  The  indoor  rearer,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  cheap  metal  brooders,  portable 
hovers  and  the  like.  These  may,  how- 
ever, be  converted  into  outdoor  rearers 
by  putting  them  in  a small  wooden 
house.  They  have  the  advantage  that, 
when  the  chicks  are  old  enough  to  do 
without  heat,  the  hover  can  be  removed, 
and  the  house  used  as  an  ordinary  hen- 
house. 

In  buying  a brooder,  the  types  that  have  an 
oil  lamp  which  allows  the  fumes  to  pass  into 
the  brood  chamber  should  be  avoided. 

When  a brooder  is  bought,  it  should  be  care- 
fully unpacked,  and,  as  soon  as  the  directions 
are  found,  they  should  be  read  in  detail  and 
the  brooder  examined  bit  by  bit  until  every 
part  is  understood.  For  instance,  the  position 
of  the  lamp  should  be  studied,  and  the  pre- 
caution, if  any,  for  preventing  fumes  from 
having  access  to  the  brood  chamber;  then  the 
kind  of  hover  should  be  seen,  and  it  will  be 
discovered  to  be  sometimes  round, _ sometimes 
square;  in  one  brooder  moveable,  in  others  a 
fixture;  some  have  devices  for  controlling  the 
heat,  such,  for  example,  as  raising  or  lowering 
the  hover  at  will,  or  turning  the  hover  round 
to  expose  the  holes  a.t  the  top  of  the  metal 
cone;  again,  others  have  a hit  and  miss  grid 
on  the  roof  of  the  double-walled  inner  cham- 
ber. Some  have  a thermometer  as  a guide  to 
temperatures,  others  have  none,  and,  wlnle  a 
novice  may  find  one  helpful,  there  is  really  no 
need  for  it. 

Next,  the  means  of  egress  from  the  warm 
part  of  the  brooder  should  be  examined  to  see 
if  there  is  protection  against  rats  in  the  outer 
run;  if  not,  it  should  have  a floor  of  fine  mesh 
wire  netting  fitted  on.  , . , r 

The  wick  of  the  lamp  should  be  dried  tor 
some  hours,  and  the  lamp  filled  with  good  oil. 
It  should  be  examined  to  see  how  high  it  cap 
be  turned  without  smoking,  and  whether  it 
burns  best  with  a high  or  a low  flame 

Next,  litter  should  be  put  on  the  floor  of 
the  warm  chamber.  If  fine  sand  is  obtainable, 
it  makes  a splendid  covering  if  some  chopped 


straw  is  placed  over  it.  A good  thick  bed 
should  be  given,  and  the  lamp  shoidd  be  kept 
lighting  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  in  a new 
brooder  before  the  chicks  go  in.  In  the  outcr 
rnn,  earth  or  engine  ashes  may  be  used,  and 
over  this  chopped  straw.  The  covering  of 
straw  should  be  very  light  at  first,  and,  as  the 
chicks  get  older  and  stronger  on  their  feet,  it 
can  be  made  deeper  to  provide  scratching 
exercise. 

As  soon  as  the  thermometer  registers  85 
degs.,  the  brooder  is  fit  for  the  chickens;  sonic 
users’  allow  it  to  reach  90  degs.  F.,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  chicks,  when  settled 
in,  will  raise  the  temperature  from  30  to  50 
clegs.  F.,  and  that  too  much  heat  is  bad. 

As  to  the  number  to  put  in,  a chick  should 
not  have  less  than  about  four  SQuare  inches 
of  hover  space  to  start  with,  and  at  eight  weeks 
old  it  will  need  fully  three  times  this  space. 
Fifty  is  the  largest  number  we  ever  care  to 
put  in  a nominal  lOO-chick  brooder. 

When  carrying  the  chicks  from  the  incu- 
bator to  the  brooder,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  basket  coverecl,  as  the  little  things  are 
so  easily  chilled  at  this  stage.  They  should 
be  put  under  the  curtains  of  the  hover  and  left 
for  an  hour.  If  they  are  quite  quiet  during 
this  time,  and  the  heads  are  seen  peeping  out 
between  the  strips  of  flannel,  all  is  well.  If 
they  huddle  round  the  lamp  they  are  cold;  it 
they  keep  their  beaks  open  they  are  too  hot. 
Chickens  which  lie  about  the  floor  of  broocler 
and  sleep  are  under  ideal  conditions  for  thriv- 
ing. Chicks  cannot  sleep  standing  up  if  the 
chicks  crowd  in  one  corner  of  the  brooder, 
look  for  a draught,  and  remedy  it  if  possible, 
as  it  is  fatal  to  success. 

The  feeding  of  brooder  chicks  differs  little 
from  that  of  hen-reared  birds,  but  two  points 
should  be  specially  remembered:— (i)  they 
should  always  be  fed  outside  in  the  cool  part, 
no  matter  what  distaste  they  show  at  first  for 
coming  out.  They  will  probably  have  to  be 
driven  out.  If  there  , are  stairs,  the  chicks 
should  be  gently  driven  down  and  up  until 
they  find  the  way  themselves.  Food  should 
not  be  given  in  the  hot  part  of  the  brooder. 
(2)  The  chicks  should  be  forced  to  take  exer- 
cise by  scratching. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


A correspondent  writes  that  last  yeai  a 
onltry-keeper  bought  a setting  of  eggs  from 
n egg  station,  and  in  due  time  a good  clutcn 
i chickens  appeared.  When  the  chickfcns 
rere  a week  old,  the  hen  died,  and,  to  solve 
he  problem  of  rearing,  the  following  ingenious 
dan  was  adopted.  A hot-water  jar  was  filled 
vith  boiling  water,  and  then  wrapped  m a 
)iece  of  old  flannel,  while  outside  the  flairnel 
vas  stitched  an  old  feather  boa.  The  chicks 
00k  very  kindly  to  the  “ foster  mother  and 
ill  lived. 

Apropos  of  a query  about  the  making  of  a 
irooder  at  home,  a Co.  Kildare  poultry-keeper 
vho  attended  local  wood-work,  classes  has 
nade  a brooder  at  a cost  of  about  £3.  I he 
same  brooder,  if  bought,  would  have  cost 
ilmost  three  times  this  sum  There  is  no 
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WORM  TABLETS 

The  powerful  action  of  these  Tablets  in  eradicating  Intestinal  Worms,  to- 
gether with  their  valuable  tonic  properties,  make  them  an  excellent 
investment  for  Sheepmen.  The  tablet  form  renders  correct  dosing  a cer- 
tainty. Not  only  do  the  tablets  prevent  serious  losses,  but  Sheep  and  Lambs 
greatly  improve  in  condition  after  their  use.  Throughout  the  Spring  and 
Autumn,  Sheep-owners  would  be  well  advised  to  use  the  Tablets  regularly. 
Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 
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Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 
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BATES  SCHOLES,  LTD. 
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LIMITED 


Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Finest  Quality  Seeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  by  Best  Mshers. 

SUTTONS  LIMITED 

II  South  Mall)  CORK  & I 
3 King  Street  > Branches  I 
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SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GLEESON,  O’DEI  & GO.,  LTD. 

21  d(  22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 
Tklkphonbi  Dublin  set. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s  6d 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd. 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc’ 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


MAKE  A GOOD  START  BY  USING  A 

MASSEY  HARRIS  DISC  DRILL 

A GOOD  START  IS  HALF  THE  BATTLE. 

M4StsEY-HAEKiS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
Force  Ffj^  Rune,  which  sow  uniformly 
and  withrot  injury  to  seed. 

MASSET-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Positive 
Gear  Drive. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control — one  motion  of  a lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pres- 
sure, and  starts  the  feed— the  opposite 
motion  raises  the  Furrow  Openers  and 
stops  the  feed. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  sow  the  re- 
quired quantity  at  the  required  depth, 
and  always  covers  satisfactorily. 

We  can  furnish  the  precise  Size  and  Equipment  to  suit  any  particular  condition. 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  DUBLIN  STOCK. 


MASSEr-HRRIS,  LTD.,  53-55,  Buniiill  ROW,  London,  E.C.  I 


ANTI-RAT  CAMPAIGN 


The  proved  and  most  effective 
means  of  exterminating  Rats  is 

“RODINE”  RAT  ROISON 


The  right  weapon  for  the 
rat  war.  Safe,  sure,  speedy 
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HORSES. 

THE  OLDEST  CART  HORSE  BREED. 

THE  SUFFOLK  PUNCH. 

(From  a Correspondent). 

Questions  Have  1)ccn  asked  as  to  Ilow 
long  the  Suffolk  horse  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, but  this  is  difficult  to  say. 
References  were  made  to  the  Suffolk  horse  in 
Camden’s  “ Britannia  ” in  1506,  while  Arthur 
Young,  who  was  born  in  1741.  wbo  was 
one  of  the  earliest  agricultural  writers,  talked 
of  the  Suffolk  horse  being  an  old  breed  when 
he  was  a young  man.  The  first  horse  on  Chart 
No.  I was  foaled  in  1768;  he  was  Crisp’s  horse 
of  Ufford,  and  from  him  all  the  pedigree  Suf- 
folk horses  to-day  can  be  traced  on  the  sires’ 
side.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in 
the  Suffolk  is  that,  although  there  were  three 
or  four  distinct  cases  where  outside  blood  had 
been  introduced,  these  outside  crosses  had 
died  out  after  six  or  eight  generations.  Of 
these  three  outside  crosses  not  one  to-day  re- 
mained. Incidentally  it  could  be  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  stallions  introduced  into  the 
breed  used  to  stand  at  Ipswich,  and  was  let 
for  a fee  of  12s.  per  mare.  A popular  horse 
in  his  day  was  Catton’s  Duke,  another  of  the 
imported  strains.  He  received  no  end  of 
prizes,  and  for  three  or  four  years  was  the 
leading  horse.  But  all  his  stock  had  com- 
pletely died  out.  This  horse  came  of  a 
Flemish  mare,  but  after  six  or  seven  genera- 
tions there  was  absolutely  no  trace  of  his 
stock. 

Where  the  Suffolk  Leads. 

Special  stress  can  be  laid  on  this  fact — with 
regard  to  pedigree  Suffolks,  breeders  can 
boast  of  what  cannot  be  said  for  other  breeds. 
All  Suffolk  horses  are  of  one  colour,  and  this 
can  be  said  of  no  other  breed  of  horse.  Suf- 
folks are  always  of  the  chestnut  colour,  but, 
of  course,  there  are  different  shades.  Mate  a 
Suffolk  stallion  with  a Suffolk  mare  and  the 
produce  will  be  chestnut.  Descriptions  of  the 
breed  were  well  given  in  letters  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Society  on  its  formation  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Stradbroke  and  Mr.  Manford  Biddell, 
brother  of  Mr.  Herman  Biddell.  Lord  Strad- 
broke claimed  that  “a  Suffolk  should  have  a 
good  head,  neck  well  placed,  shoulders  lying 
back,  should  measure  well  round  the  girth, 
wide  ribs  and  strong  back  ribs,  a good  wide 
back,  tail  well  set  on,  good  wide  hindquarters, 
long  arms,  short  legs,  and  good  feet,  attended 
to  from  the  time  of  foaling.  Colour,  not  a 
light  chestnut;  red  chestnut  is  popular,  but  a 
dark  chestnut  is  generally  the  most  hardy,  and 
can  accomplish  the  most  work.”  Commenting 
upon  Lord  Stradbroke’s  remarks  about  feet, 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary,  says,  in  voicing  the 
views  of  breeders,  that  his  Lordship  had,  no 
doubt,  found  it  a habit  among  breeders  not  to 
attend  to  feet  of  young  stock  sufficiently. 

Height  of  a Punch. 

Mr.  Manfred  Biddell  gave  these  opinions  of 
a Suffolk; — “Height  varying  from  15I  to  i6|, 
on  short  legs,  with  short,  strong  pasterns,  free 
from  much  long  hair;  hard,  clean  legs,  with 
bone  of  compact  quality,  being  desired,  rather 
than  soft,  large  legs.  Shoulders  very  long, 
lying  rather  forward,  to  suit  draught  pur- 
poses. Hindquarters  long,  heavy,  well  and 
close  coupled  with  loin  and  back,  having  the 
legs  well  under  the  horse.  Girth  should  be 
large,  and  flanks  well  dropped.  If  the  fore- 
head is  a little  low,  it  is  not  objected  to,  pro- 
vided the  neck  is  strong,  and  the  head  well 
formed,  and  carried  with  spirit.  In  all  other 
respects,  he  should  be  as  in  all  other  breeds, 
long,  low  and  wide.”  There  is  to-day  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  regard  to  legs;  a 
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horse’s  legs  should  be  straight,  especially  in 
front,  but  behind  a little  margin  can  be 
allowed.  Breeders,  agaiir  to  quote  that  com- 
petent expert  of  the  breed  (Mr.  Fred  Smith),  do 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Manfred  Biddell  as  to  pas- 
terns, which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  medium;  he 
did  not  want  them  to  be  too  short. 

A Roomy  Cupboard. 

In  colour  there  arc  seven  shades  of  chest- 
nuts— brown  or  liver  colour,  dull-dark  chest- 
nut, light  mealy  chestnut,  the  red,  the  golden, 
the  lemon,  and  the  light  chestnut. _ A horse 
with  star  or  “shim”  on  the  face  is  not  ob- 
jected to,  but  white  on  legs  is.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  Suffolk  horse  has  a big  middle,  and 
the  need  of  this  was  apparent.  The  custom 
of  the  country  was  for  the  horses  on  the  farm 
to  go  one  journey,  which  meant  turning  out 
at  6.30  in  the  morning  and  back  in  the  stable 

3.30,  without  any  food  in  between.  This 
means  they  had  to  have  provision  for  carrying 
their  bait  inside  them.  Suffolks  are  big-ribbed 
animals,  so  there  was  a lot  of  benefit  from 
being  big-bodied.  It  is  remarkable  what  was 
heard  of  the  Suffolk  horse  in  the  war.  Some- 
one, writing  not  long  ago,  said;  “Before  I 
went  to  France  I was  always  told  to  think  of 
nothing  else  about  a horse  except  feet  and 
legs;  but  now  that  I’m  a Tommy,  and  have 
to  look  after  horses,  I don’t  mind  about  feet 
and  legs;  they  don’t  break,  but  what  I want  is 
an  easy  doer,  has  a hardy  constitution,  and  a 
roomy  cupboard.”  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  a hard  constitution,  the  legs  will  carry 
the  body.  The  Suffolk  is  always  noted  for  its 
constitution. 

Longevity  of  the  Punch. 

Arthur  Young,  writing  in  1813,  spoke  of 
.Suffolks  being  favourites  in  Essex,  where  he 
found  one  farmer  bred  17  teams,  which  had 
not  been  changed  once  in  18  years.  He  also 
mentions  stallions,  which  had  been  advertised 
on  the  same  ground  for  25,  21,  and  16  years. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  longevity  of  the  Suffolk 
horse  is  difficult  to  beat.  At  one  of  the  early 
Suffolk  county  shows  the  united  ages  of  the 
mares  and  foal  were  42.  The  late  Mr.  Good- 
child,  of  Great  Yeldham,  took  four  two-year- 
old  colts  into  his  stables — two  mares  and  two 
geldings — and  they  worked  together  for  15 
vears  without  a break  and  without  losing  a day 
through  illness.  The  same  thing  had  hap- 
pened in  London,  where  Suffolk  horses  had 
been  kept  in  brewers’  drays  for  23  years  with- 
out a break.  Suffolk  horse  breeders  might  keep 
many  more  stallions  than  they  do  by  working 
them ; they  are  very  docile.  If  this  were  done 
there  would  be  a better  percentage  of  foals. 
Suffolks  have  been  put  to  a variety  of  tests; 
many  of  the  best  hunters  from  Ireland  were  the 
produce  of  a Suffolk  horse  on  a thoroughbred 
mare,  whose  produce  was  then  bred  back  to 
a thoroughbred.  In  that  way  a weight-carry- 
ing hunter  with  plenty  of  blood  was  secured. 
It  was  well  known  the  success  Suffolks  have 
been  as  artillery  horses.  Special  attention 
can  be  drawn  to  the  praise  of  the  breed  from  an 
Australian  who  bought  Suffolks  in  1856.  When 
he  returned  to  this  country  ten  years  ago  he 
said  the  Suffolks  he  found  had  three  great 
advantages — they  withstood  the  heat ; they  lived 
on  the  road  when  sent  out  on  a six-weeks’ 
journey  with  wool,  never  wanting  provender 
with  them,  and  they  mated  well  with  the  native 
mares.  Emphasis  can  also  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  for  23  years  agricultural  horses,  Suffolks, 
Shires,  and  Clydesdales,  were  judged  together 
at  the  Royal,  and  for  fourteen  years  the  premier 
prize  went  to  the  Suffolk  breed. 

Why  Americans  Bought  Percherons. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary,  gives  a likely  ex- 
planation why  the  Americans  bought  Per- 
cherons. He  says  he  well  remembered  three 
big  American  buyers  attending  a Suffolk  show 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

A memorial  to  the  uieii  (13*^  iiumljcr) 
from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Rausomes,  Sims 
and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  who  were  killed  during 
the  war  was  unveiled  the  other  week  at  Ips- 
wich. Hundreds  of  the  workers  were  present, 
and  a short  dedicatory  speech  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Ransomc,  chairman  of  the  firm, 
after  which  the  memorial — a handsome  bronze 
tablet — was  uncovered  by  Sergeant  Saunders, 
V.C.  The  latter,  as  representing  the  work- 
men, and  Capt.  Eade,  on  behalf  of  the  office 
staff,  returned  thanks  to  the  firm. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Princess  Alice, 
Countess  of  Athlonc,  opened  The  Daily  Mail 
Ideal  Home  Exhibition  at  Olympia,  where 
there  is  on  view  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
displays,  each  devoted  to  the  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  cheap  running  of  the  horne.  In 
addition,  there  are  sections  dealing  with  the 
garden,  poultry  rearing,  labour-saving  appli- 
ances, music,  recreation,  and  baby-land,  several 
Royal  ladies  having  designed  nurseries,  which 
are  shown.  In  the  annexe  the  Ministry  of 
Health  has  erected  a miniature  village  of  ideal 
homes  for  workers  and  also  a great  panorama 
of  the  city  of  the  future,  while  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  is  responsible  for  a full-sized  al- 
lotment, which  has  vegetables  growing  as  in 
June.  The  great  question  of  the  day,  housing, 
is  thoroughly  illustrated  by  many  types  of  struc- 
tures in  a variety  of  materials,  attention  being 
given  to  wooden  buildings,  two  of  which  have 
been  specially  imported  from  Norway.  The 
Exhibition  will  be  open  each  week-day  to  the 
last  Wednesday  in  the  month. 

The  Farmers’  Club  (London)  has  drawn  up 
a very  interesting  programme  for  the  present 
year.  The  first  meeting  was  held  this  week — 
on  Monday — when  Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Sutton 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  “The  Future  of  the 
Potato  Crop,  with  special  reference  to  Wart 
Disease  and  Immune  Varieties  in  the  month 
of  March  there  will  be  two  meetings,  Mr.  A. 
Amos  to  deal  with  “ Silos  and  Ensilage,”  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Haviland  with  “Land  Tenure”; 
while  for  the  two  fixtures  in  the  following 
month  Prof.  Gilchrist  has  been  secured  to  speak 
on  the  “ Best  Methods  of  Laying  Down  and 
Improving  Grass  Land,”  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell 
to  deal  with  “Farmyard  Manure;  Its  Making 
and  Use.”  Other  meetings  will  be  arranged 
later.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Surveyors’  Institution,  12  Gt.  George  St.,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W.I.,  at  four  in  the 
noon,  and  Irish  visitors  anxious  to  attend  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Ber- 
tram Rolfe,  Farmers’  Club,  2 Whitehall  Court, 
London,  S.W.l. 

aa  as  an  sn  an  as  aa  aa  an  an  aa  ae  an  aa  bb  ae 

and  being  greatly  struck  with  the  exhibit  of 
Suffolk  horses,  of  which  they  badly  wanted  to 
buy  100.  When  told  they  could  not  be  supplied 
they  said,  “ Oh,  what  we  want  in  the  next  three 
years  are  600  clean-legged  horses  and  we  must 
go  where  we  can  get  them.”  And  they  forth- 
with set  out  for  F ranee. 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB 

Mr.  FARMER— Most  trumpery  efforts  made  by 
waggoners  to  patch  up  harness  with  boot  laces  and 
string.  One  cannot  expect  to 
be  sending  harness  to  the 
shop  every  time  a buck’e 
li  II  i H comes  of.  The  remedy  is— 

pi  H 11  use  Bifurcated  Rivets.  Send 

II  III  U I us  1/6  for  Box,  assorted,  if 

H l|  ) I your  ironmonger  cannot  sup- 

I I • • ply.  Also  Fencing  Wire,  20/- 

*.  cwt. 

BIFURCATED  ■&  TUBULAR  RIVET  CO.,  LTD., 
Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  SB  BS 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
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■jwt  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  F/R/yj  q- 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  Sales,  prompt  Remittances. 

M’LEOD'S  SHEEP  DIPS 


sheets  or  bags  on  APPUC4T/o.^ 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices:  6I  BishopStreet,  Glasgow 


^VE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


I (>S 


THK  I'ARMKRS’  GAZETTE. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
netting,  t-inch  square  Interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

This  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new.  No.  15  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4Jd.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
Its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing.  Ac.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 
ting. Secure  your  share.  per  roll. 

In  single  rolls.  150  ft.  x 3 ft.  ...  63 

In  6 rolls  ...  ...  ...  ...  eo 

In  12  rolls  (or  more)  ...  57 

In  single  rolls.  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  . 25 

In  6 rolls.  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  24 

In  12  rolls  (or  more).  50  ft  x 4 ft.  ...  23 

A few  75  ft.  X 5 ft.  ...  ...  ...  33 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  U Square 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

60  ft.  X 4 ft.  per  roll  ...  ...  46  0 

25  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll  ...  ...  23  0 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

No.  8 gauge.  ® 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
556  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge.  ® 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 

1.077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 

Soize  this  opportunity  and 
Send  Your  Order  at  Oncem 


MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St..  Portlanil  Place,  London, w.l 

Established  1828. 


HORSES ! 

3 Famous  Remedies. 

HARVEY’S  ACONITE  POWDERS. 

Famous  for  Chronic  Cough,  Touched  and 
Broken  Wind,  ,&c. 

3/-  and  ll/'J  ]:)er  Box. 

HARVEY’S  EMBROCATION  OR  CURB 
BOTTLE. 

k amous  for  all  kinds  of  Bony  Enlarg'ements, 
Deep-seated  Lameness,  Swellings,  &c. 

4/6,  8/6  and  25/6  per  Bottle. 

HARVEY’S  WORM  AND  CONDITION 
POWDERS. 

Famous^  for  maintaining  or  restoring  TRUE 
CONDITION,  and  for  removing  WORMS  of 
all  kinds,  except  the  Bot.  Boxes  containing 
the  course  of  15  Powders.  3/6  ; or  with  Special 
Physic  Ball,  4/3. 

ALSO 

llaivei  s Red  Lotion,  for  Broken  Knees  and 
all  wounds. 

Ilarvey’s  Hair  Restoring  Ointment. 

Harvey’s  Edos  Purging  Powders,  and  other 
remedies. 

INDISPENSABLE  IN  THE  STABLE. 

Fully  described  in  “ THE  HORSE  OWNER'S 
HAND\  NOIL  BOOK,”  sent  gratis  and  post 
free  to  Horse  Owners  on  application  to  the 
Wholesale  Offices,  as  below. 

HARVEY  & c6T(Dublin),Ltd. 

Offices — 49  Lower  Gardiner  St., 
DUBLIN. 

The  Remedies  may  be  had  of  most  Chemists. 


9ur  Readers  will  help  us  it  they  will  mention  the 
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“ SCIENCE  WITTM  PRACTICE.” 

G A R T O N S 

New  and  Regenerated  Breeds 

of  Farm  Plants,  including 

OATS,  BARLEYS,  GRASSES, 
CLOVERS,  MANGELS, 
SWEDES,  TURNIPS,  &c. 

Bred  on  Scientific  Lines  for  Increased  Productivity. 


Larse  tllnstrated  descriptive  Catalogue  may  be  had  post  free  to  bona-fide  buyers  on  application  to 

THE  ORIGINAL 
SCIENTIFIC  FARM 
PLANT  BREEDERS, 


CARTONS  Ltd., 


WARRINGTON. 


REDUCINE 

THE  GREAT  IRISH  REMEDY 
FOR  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES 

will  cure  by  a simple  process  of  absorption  the 
worst  cases  of  Sprung  Tendon,  Bog  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Thoropin,  Wind  Galls,  Sprung  Hocki 
Big  Knees,  Collar  Sores,  and  Open  Wounds.’ 

The  "Reducine”  way  is  the  humane  way  to  treat  your  horse  Its 
application  causes  no  pain  and  leaves  no  blemish— it  penetrates  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  gradually  absorbs  the  cause,  and  the  horse 
can  be  worked  or  exercised  all  the  time.  It  will  produce  excellent 
results  while  at  grass  for  the  horse  will  not  bite  at  it  and  flies  shun  it. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  SADDLERS. 


PER 


10/6 


TIN. 


Write  for  the  Reducine  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Reducine  Company, 

45  STORE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 
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February  Work  in  Garden  and  Wood 


GARDEN  OCCUPATIONS. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  (Co-pyright). 

WITH  the  exception  of  gooseberry  bushes 
the  work  of  pruning  should  be  finished 
by  tlie  end  of  the  month.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  bud-eating  birds  attack  goose- 
berries where  not  protected,  it  will  be  wiser 
to  leave  the  pruning  of  these  until  the  bushes 
are  presenting  a somewhat  green  appearance. 

In  regard  to  the  large  fruit  trees,  pruning  can- 
not be  so  well  done  once  the  buds  have 
started,  because  a proportion  of  fruit  buds  and 
spurs  are  sure  to  be  knocked  off  as  the  work 
proceeds.  And  one  of  the  aims  of  the  pruner 
' should  be  to  increase  their  number.  In  suit- 
able weather,  then,  this  necessary  task  de- 
mands immediate  attention. 

PLANTINC  ONIONS. 

The  Tripoli  and  other  varieties  of  onions 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  last  July 
or  August  can  be  planted  out  in  permanent 
position  at  any  time  when  weather  conditions 
and  the  state  of  the  soil  permit.  They  can  be 
best  attended  to  during  the  season  in  beds 
about  four  feet  wide.  The  Tripoli  onion  is  not 
a long-keeping  variety,  but  is  fit  for  use  early, 
and,  therefore,  most  valuable.  Where  space  is 
very  limited,  they  may  be  planted  very  thickly, 
and  every  second  one  drawn  for  use  as  re- 
quired. In  most  cases  the  surplus  will  have 
been  removed,  in  time  to  allow  of  the  full  de- 
velopment  of  the  best  and  strongest  plants. 
Potato  onions  may  be  planted,  too,  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  is  a great  demand  for  these, 

I and  they  will  pay  well  to  grow  in  quantity. 

I PREPARATIONS  FOR  CRAFTINC. 

Quite  a lot  of  useful  work  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  way  of  re-grafting  old  trees.  Such 
should  now  be  thoroughly  cleansed  by  making 
use  of  the  caustic  spray.  _The  branches  may 
be  cut  back  to  within  six  inches  or  so  of  the 
height  at  which  it  is  intended  that  the  grafting 
is  to  be  carried  out.  In  the  case  of  younger 
trees,  where  it  is  observed  that  one  or  more  are 
obviously  not  in  agreement  with  local  condi- 
tions, and  are  persistently  showing  canker, 
they  will  be  better  headed  down  to  the  healthy 
part,  and  grafted  with  a variety  that  is  a suc- 
cess. Such  diseased  trees  are  a constant  dan- 
; ger  to  the  health  of  the  others. 

! CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

All  these  will  be  benefited  by  a general  over- 
haul. The  dead  wood  and  in  most  cases  the 
older  branches  might  be  cut  away.  In  their 
^ room  train  in  the  younger  growths.  When 
this  is  being  done  they  are  not  attached  too 
closely.  A certain  amount  of  freedom  adds 
much  to  their  appearance  at  all  seasons.  Just 
like  other  subjects,  they  won’t  thrive  on  star- 
vation, and  the  present  would  be  a suitable 
time  to  manure  the  soil  in  their  vicinity. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a huge 
increase  in  the  demand  for  vegetable  seeds. 
In  consequence,  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  supplies  of  the  more  popular 
varieties.  Hence  the  wise  will  order  early. 
Seeds  won’t  cost  any  more  when  this  is  done, 
and  the  grower  will  be  sure  of  having  made  a 
good  start. 

EARLY  PEAS. 

Good  use  can  be  made  of  the  useful  garden 
frame  now  by  sowing  early  peas.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  inexpensive  methods  of  raising 
‘ these  is  to  sow  the  seeds  on  strips  of  sods 
grass-side  downwards.  The  seeds  will  germi- 
nate readily  now,  and  later  the  sods  may  be 
' lifted  bodily  and  transferred  to  the  open  gar- 
den, having  seen  that  they  were  thoroughly 
hardened  beforehand. 

FLOWER  BORDERS. 

i Mixed  flower  borders  and  beds  which  con- 
I tain  hardy  perennial  flowering  plants,  those 


great  general  favourites,  can  be  easily  cleaned 
up  and  put  in  good  order  for  the  summer  at 
the  present  time.  Where,  as  in  many  _ in- 
stances, bulbous  flowers,  such  as  narcissi, 
tulips,  and  the  like  are  cultivated  with  them, 
let  the  work  be  deferred  until  the  bulbs  have 
shown  their  growth.  Such  borders  are  en- 
titled to  a good  annual  manuring,  as  their 
occupants  are  mostly  strong  growers.  The 
food,  too,  will  suffice  for  the  success  of  the 
gay  annual  flowers  that  are  usually  seen 
amongst  them  in  summer. 

PLANTING. 

Any  work  of  this  nature  will  be  the  better 
of  very  early  attention,  whether  it  concerns 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  or  roses.  Before  long, 
growth  will  be  with  us  again,  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  all  planting  of  this  kind  should 
be  done  in  good  time. 

CABBAGE. 

At  once  the  commonest  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  vegetables.  Plantations  made  in  autumn 
generally  require  some  filling  up  to  be  done. 
Use  the  largest  of  the  plants  left  over  for  this 
purpose.  Rarely  has  anyone  too  much  spring 
cabbage.  Therefore,  a succssional  planting 
can  be  made  with  the  plants  reserved  in 
autumn.  This  crop  will,  in  general,  link  up 
with  the  earliest  of  the  spring-sown  varieties. 

YOUNG  FRUIT  BUSHES. 

When  these  are  being  raised  at  home,  the 
cuttings  struck  last  year  will  need  moving  to 
what  are  called  nursery  rows.  These  may  be 
lines  in  which  the  youngsters  are  planted  one 
foot  apart  and  two  feet  between  the  rows.  In 
a couple  of  seasons  they  will  have  grown  into 
sturdy  bushes  and  become  fit  for  final  plant- 
ing. Besides  its  usefulness  in  the  home,  there 
is  a large  demand  for  small  fruit. 


DUGAN’S  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

Mr.  James  Dugan,  the  well-known  seeds  and 
nurseryman  of  5 Dublin  Street,  Carlow,  sub- 
mits a very  attractive  bill  of  fare  in  his  new 
season  catalogue,  which  is  just  to  hand.  It  is 
very  nicely  ^ot  up  and  illustrated  for  one 
thing,  but,  more  important,  it  is  furnished  with 
a list  of  a large  and  high-class  selection  of 
vegetable,  flower  and  other  seeds,  such  as  the 
progressive  gardener  would  desire.  The  vege- 
table collection  includes  every  subject  that  the 
modern  garden  can  accommodate,  and, 
amongst  the  items  we  notice  some  attractive 
offers  in  the  way  of  peas  and  beans,  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers,  and  also  onions,  while  in  the 
seed  potato  line  Mr.  Dugan  can  supply  all  the 
best  varieties  in  proved  quality.  The  flower 
seed  list  will  also  give  satisfaction,  every  pro- 
vision being  made  for  a really  first-class  dis- 
play of  blooms.  Asters,  sweet  pea  and  stock 
are  the  chief  features,  and  each  of  these  sub- 
jects can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  shade. 
.Another  interesting  section  of  the  catalogue 
deals  with  fruit  trees,  roses,  rock  plants,  forest 
trees,  etc.,  while  quotations  are  also  given  for 
lawn  grass  seeds.  Prices,  which  Mr.  Dugan 
states  have  now  a downward  tendency,  are 
plainly  marked  in  each  case,  and  an  order  sheet 
is  enclosed  to  convenience  customers. 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.; 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  both  flowering  and 
ever|3;reen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS,  Nurserymen, 
KILLOONEY,  ARMAGH. 


IN  WOOD  AND  FOREST. 

By  A.  D.  Webster. 

Wri'H  reference  to  the  planting_  season, 
which  should  now  be  in  full  swing,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that,  as  far  as  young 
trees  arc  concerned,  they  are  simply  unobtain- 
able. During  the  present  week  we  have  been 
trying  to  procure  a quantity  of  Corsican  pine, 
Sitka  spruce  and  Douglas  fir,  but  without  suc- 
cess, every  one  of  the  nurserymen  to  whom  we 
applied  replying  “ sold  out,”  or  unobtainable 
at  any  price.  This,  in  a season  like  the 
present,  when  replanting  is  a strict  necessity, 
is  bad  news,  and  will  simply  result,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  in  plantations  being  composed 
of  any  obtainable  species. 

Save  Your  Own  Seed. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  year  we 
strongly  advocated  collecting  home  seeds  of 
such  trees  as  the  Scotch,  Weymouth  and  Cor- 
sican pines,  larch,  Douglas  fir  and  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  the  hardwooded  species,  es- 
pecially elm,  oak,  beech,  and  sweet  chestnut, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  advice  tendered 
was  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  many  of  our  best  forest  trees  produce 
fertile  seed  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late,  as  pointed  out  in  a special 
article  on  “ Collecting  and  Harvesting  Tree 
Seeds  ” in  these  pages  a month  ago,  to  collect 
cones  of  the  various  pines  and  a few  other 
trees,  as  several  are  greatly  improved  by 
standing  exposure  to  the  wintry  weather.  We 
would  still  seriously  urge  owners  of  wood- 
lands to  collect  and  store  all  available  tree 
seeds,  as  for  years  to  come  there  is  bound  to 
be  a dearth  from  the  old  grounds  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

Planting  the  Right  Species. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  we  must  act 
as  best  we  can,  but  it  is  advisable  to  leave 
ground  unplanted  rather  than  use  species  that 
are  unsuitable  for  soil  and  situation.  Willows 
and  poplars  from  cuttings  take  freely  in  pre- 
viously prepared  land,  and,  as  the  timber  of 
both  trees  is  greatly  in  demand  at  present,  and 
good  prices  obtainable,  there  is  no  reason  why 
such  should  not  be  included  in  the  formation 
of  young  plantations.  The  best  willow  for 
purely  commercial  purposes  is  what  is  botanic- 
ally  known  as  SaUx  ccerulea — the  “ close- 
barked  ” or  “ bat-making  ” willow.  Of  the 
poplars  for  purely  profitable  planting  are  the 
black  Italian,  the  grey  and  white,  all  of  which 
grow  with  great  rapidity  and  produce  a large 
volume  of  useful  timber.  Of  course,  both  the 
willow  and  poplar  can  succeed  in  ground  that 
is  too  damp  for  the  general  run  of  our  forest 
trees,  and  on  this  account,  and  being  so  readily 
propagated,  are  doubly  valuable  at  the  present 
time,  when  young  trees  of  other  species  are 
almost  unprocurable. 

For  damp  land  along  the  margins  of  many 
of  the  Irish  bogs,  both  species  are  peculiarly 
suitable,  as  are  also  the  alder  and  birch,  which 
spring  up  freely  from  self-sown  seeds  in  many 
a neglected  pasture  and  rivershed.  Both  alder 
and  birch  timber  are  valuable  for  the  making 
of  clog  soles,  and  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire vast  quantities  are  annually  felled  for 
this  purpose. 

General  Work. 

Tree-felling  and  pruning  will  still  form  an 
important  part  of  the  woodman  s work,  and 
should  be  pushed  forward  before  growffh  com- 
niences.  The  late  gale  has  done  a consider- 
able  amount  of  damage  to  isolated  trees,  up- 
rooting some  and  breaking  the  heavier  bran- 
ches of  others.  These  should  receive  prompt 
attention,  the  wind-fallen  trees,  particularly  if 
growing  on  agricultural  land,  being  removed 
at  once,  while  broken  and  twisted  branches 
may  be  neatly  pruned  back  to  the  sound  wood, 
and  painted  with  tar  to  prevent  Ae  ingress  o.f 
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Pure  Canadian  |P 

Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed  I 

1919  Growth,  Ontario  | 

Certified  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity. 

GRADE  I.  CERTICATF.  E 

Only  limited  quantities  ot  Canadian  Dutch  Child  Fibre  | 

Growing  Flaxseed  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government's  =i 

exacting  tests.  E ! 

Ask  for  M’Credie’s  Famous  Flaxseed,  grown  from  specially  E 

selected  seed*  Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified,  1 

sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on  each  side  of  bag  by  the  E 

Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  buyer  = 

both  as  to  quality  and  weight.  = 

Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government's  1 

certificate  and  red  letters  on  each  bag.  = 

Other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but,  1 

nevertheless,  shipped.  Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  S 


POTASH  FOR  IRELAND  ■ 

SYLVINITE  147„  (French  Kainit  14/167„  Potash)  S 

SYLVINITE  20  /„  (Manure  Salts  20/227,  Pure  Potash)  1 

Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops,  E 

Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels.  E 

For  some  time  we  have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  having-  = 

been  fully  sold.  ^ = 

We  have  now  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a = 

further  supply  for  Ireland  and  can  now  offer  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  = 

Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  Dealers  should  apply  to—  = 

ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD.  1 

102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN.  = 

Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  for  Alsatian  Potash.  E 


Telegrams:  “POTASH,  DUBLIN.” 

FARMERS  APPLY  TO  THEIR  NEAREST  DEALER. 


Phone  3117. 
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water.  Faggots  must  be  bound  up  and  re- 
moved from  the  woodlands,  and  firewood,  for 
which  demand  is  unprecedented,  may  either  be 
sold  and  carted  direct  to  the  purchaser  or 
stacked  in  open  parts  of  the  woods  and  plan- 
tations. A reader  from  _ Dungannon,  Co. 
Tyrone,  asks  us  for  the  prices  of  felled  tim- 
bei- — query  that  is  more  readily  asked  than 
answered,  much  depending  on  the  size  and 
quality  of  timber,  as  also  situation  and  distance 
from  a loading  station.  For  the  larch  we 
would,  in  England,  consider  is.  3d.  per  cubic 
foot  a good  price,  while  Scotch  pine  fetches 
from  8d.  to  is.  per  foot.  Oak  is  always  sale- 
able at  from  is.  8d.  per  foot,  and  prime  ash 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  With  reference  to  the  firewood, 
we  should  say  5s.’ per  cartload,  or,  if  cut  into 
logs,  13s.  per  100 — at  least  such  are  the  Lon- 
don prices.  From  30s.  to  35s.  per  ton  for  oak 
and  beech  firewood  arranged  in  cords  is  about 
the  usual.  Branches  as  cut  from  the  trees  are 
sold  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  cartload. 


BEES. 


MAKING  A BEEHIVE— 2. 

The  various  parts  of  the  modern  beehive  are 
best  described  before  the  actual  measurements 
are  given  in  detail.  The  legs  and  floor-board 
form  the  foundation.  On  this  the  body  box 
or  brood  chamber  it  fitted.  It  merely  rests 
or  fits  on  it,  and  is  not  attached  m any  way. 
This  is  a very  important  portion  of  the  hive, 
and  must  be  made  with  much  exactness.  The 
work,  however,  is  certainly  not  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  intelligent  average  person  On 
this  body  box  the  lift  or  riser  is  placed.  It 
has  two  positions,  one  for  summer  and  the 
other  for  the  winter,  and  it  should  fit  easily 
either  way.  If  any  error  is  allowable  here,  it 
should  be  on  the  easy  side,  for  much  trouble 
is  caused  to  the  beekeeper  when  it  is  not  easily 
removed.  Finally,  we  have  the  roof.  Here, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  flat  roof 
is  inuch  to  be  preferred.  This  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  county  instructors,  but  some 
manufacturers,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  still 
continue  to  make  the  A roof.  The  amateiu 
carpenter,  however,  will  do  well  to  adopt  the 
flat  model,  which  is  not  only  more  easily  made 
weatherproof,  but  is  much  easier  to  make,  and 
serves  as  a handy  table  on  which  to  lay  such 
utensils  as  may  be  in  the  course  of  use  in  the 
apiary. 

Now  we  come  to  the  material.  Before  war 
difficulties  arose  hives  were  made  of  yellow 
pine,  a very  excellent  wood,  knotless,  soft  and 
easy  to  work.  That,  however,  is  out  of  the 
question  now.  But  really  good  hives  are  and 
can  be  made  of  deal.  Their  lasting  qualities  are 
quite  satisfactory  if  due  attention  is  given  to 
the  making  and  the  occasional  use  of  paint. 
In  using  this  material,  it  would  be  well  to  use 
screws  instead  of  nails  where  possible,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  thicker  parts.  These 
can  be  easily  tightened  at  any  time  by  the 
use  of  the  screw-driver,  should  there  be  any 
tendency  to  opening  joints.  And  if  the  screws 
are  dipped  in  petroleum  jelly  before  being 
made  use  of,  they  can  be  quite  easily  tightened 
at  any  time.  Now  for  the  measurements.  The 
legs  are  8J  in.  by  3 in.  by  2 in.  These  are  cut 
from  the  top,  so  as  to  take  two  rails,  which 
are  23^  in.  by  2 in.  by  | in.  The  rails  are  let 
into  the  legs  at  such  an  agle  as  leaves  them 
upright,  and  to  them  the  floor  board  and 
alighting  are  attached.  The  floor  board  is 
made  of  two  pieces,  i65  in.  by  ii  in.  by  i in., 
which  are  rabbeted,  fitted  and  secured  to  the 
rails. — J.  G.  Toner,  Feb.,  1920. 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


THE  COMING  ANGLING. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

The  season’s  angling  will  soon  be  in  full 
swing,  and  already  we  are  in  receipt  of 
inquiries  from  prospective  visitors  across 
the  water  as  to  where  sport  is  to  be  had.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  thing  they  want  to  know; 
many  of  them,  indeed,  who  are  or  have  been 
fairly  regular  visitors  to  our  shores  have  no 
need  to  ask  information  on  this  particular 
head,  as  they  know  the  various  resorts  and  all 
about  them.  But  what  they  do  want  to  know 
more  fully  is  how  they  are  likely  to  fare  when 
they  come.  This  is  the  detail  they  seek  infor- 
mation about,  and  they  make  a direct  appeal 
to  us  about  it  all.  Now,  some  time  ago  a 
series  of  letters  appeared  in  The  Earmers’ 
Gazette  in  which  it  was  stated  that  much  in- 
terference had  been  experienced  by  shooters 
and  fishers  in  the  prosecution  of  their  sport 
by  political  agitators  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  these  letters  were  from  the  pen  of 
the  present  writer.  These  were  answered  by 
two  or  three  different  correspondents,  and  the 
accusations  repudiated.  This  led  to  inquiries, 
the  result  of  which  went  to  show  that  there 
had  been  very  little,  if  any,  interference  with 
legitimate  sport  anywhere  in  _ the  country. 
More  than  one  friend  of  the  writer’s — who  do 
not  see,  politically,  eye  to  eye  with  him  at  all 
— wrote  saying  they  knew  of  no  shooter  or 
angler  having  been  molested,  threatened,  or 
otherwise  annoyed  by  Sinn  Feiners  or  others 
anywhere  in  Ireland.  Then  we  wrote  and  re- 
tracted any  imputations  we  may  have  made 
on  anyone,  although  our  remarks  were  based 
on  what  was  then  appearing  in  the  daily  papers 
well-nigh  day  by  day.  And  there  the  matter 
rested.  What  it  is  now  desirable  to  ascertain 
is  definite  information  as  to  how  anglers  will 
be  treated  in  Ireland  this  summer;  and  we 
would  be  obliged,  extremely  so,  to  any  of  our 
correspondents,  independent  of  politics  or 
party  feeling,  if  they  could  kindly  supply  us 
with  the  tidings  we  ask.  We  trust  that,  in 
putting  the  matter  thus  candidly  and  honestly 
before  our  readers  all  and  sundry,  that  our 
motives  will  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  sport  and  wel- 
fare of  such  visitors  as  may  come  to  Erin’s 
Isle  this  summer  simply  for  sport  with  rod 
and  line,  without  regard  to  politics  or  party  of 
any  sort.  All  things  considered,  there  ought 
to  be  good  fishing  this  summer  in  most  of  our 
angling  districts.  There  were  not  the  number 
of  rods  at  work  last  season  as  is  usually  the 
case,  and  in  a few  places  there  were  none  at 
all.  This  all  counts  for  good,  for,  as  a rule, 
most  of  our  best-known  rod  and  line  waters 
are  far  and  away  overfished  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  till  its  end.  A couple  of 
years’  complete  rest,  indeed,  would  do  more 
to  improve  Irish  inland  fisheries  than  any- 
thing else  I can  think  of.  One  matter  has  al- 
ways done  immense  harm  in  Ireland,  namely, 
the  catching  of  under-sized  trout.  Of  other 
fish,  it  does  not  matter.  But  in  the  case  of 
trout  it  does,  for  trout  are  game  fish,  are  the 
most  sought  after  of  any,  and  always  have 
more  anglers  after  them  than  have  pike,  perch, 
roach,  and  all  other  fish  put  together.  A small 
trout  that  did  not  so  mueh  as  bend  the  top  of 
the  rod  is  taken  off  the  hook  and  put  in  the 
creel;  that  is  the  end  of  him;  he  may  be  but  a 
few  inehes  in  length  and  a few  ounces  in 
weight.  Well,  there  was  no  skill  required  in 
eatching  him,  and  no  sport  in  the  doing  of  it 
either;  therefore,  why  kill  him,  for  a small 
trout  is  little  in  the  way  of  a delicacy,  having 
about  as  much  flavour  as  a dace  or  roach.  Put 
back  into  his  native  element,  though,  instead 
of  the  creel,  and  he  would  be  a quite  respect- 
able trout  by  the  following  season.  Why  not 
act  on  these  principles?  No,  everything 
caught  is  kept.  England  shows  us  an  example 
in  this  matter,  for  there  on  the  best  preserved 
waters  no  trout  may  be  kept  that  does  not 
measure  a certain  length,  in  some  cases  a full 
foot,  in  none  that  the  writer  knows  of  less 
than  ten  inches.  There  are,  of  course,  in  this 


country  certain  lakes  or  loughs  and  burns,  like 
those  of  Wicklow  and  Donegal,  where  nothing 
but  small  trout,  and  some  of  them  very  srnall, 
are  to  be  got.  In  these  dark  peat-stained 
loughs  the  trout  remain  small,  or,  if  they  do 
grow,  merely  get  long  and  lanky,  ill- 
nourished,  black  in  colour,  and  without  red 
spots  or  colouring.  But  these  lough  trout  arc 
on  a very  different  footing  to  those  of  our 
warmer  and  cleaner  lakes,  like  those  of  West- 
meath or  our  larger  rivers.  In  these  last- 
named,  the  trout  are  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  and  grow  to  goodly  proportions.  That 
is  to  say,  they  do  so  if  let  alone  and  given 
fair  play;  but  if  an  angler  fills  his  basket  with 
finger-length  troutlets,  he  is  taking  from  the 
water  that  number  of  young  fish  that,  by  the 
following  season,  would  be  double  or  rnore  the 
size  than  they  are  as  they  lie  in  his  creel. 
There  is  already  evidence  that  there  will  be 
better  hotel  accommodation  in  Ireland  this 
summer.  For  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  it 
has  not  been  up  to  much,  but,  of  course,  there 
were  reasons  for  that.  This  year  matters  will 
be  far  better,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  other 
things  being  favourable,  that  our  visiting 
rodsters  will  find  themselves  happy  and  com- 
fortable, and  that  they  will  cheerfully  spend 
their  money  freely  throughout  our  angling 
districts,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people,  as 
used  to  be  the  case  in  the  good  old  days  of 
yore. 


Game  preservers  are  still  crying  out  for 
gamekeepers.  We  fancy  they  are  likely  to  do 
so  for  some  time  yet.  It  is  instructive  in  this 
connection  to  read  the  advertisements  in  the 
sporting  papers,  and  to  note  that  everybody 
is  advertising  for  help,  but  very  few  advertis- 
ing for  situations.  The  vear  is  responsible  for 
all  this.  Those  who  have  been  through  it 
show  little  disposition  to  go  back  to  their  old 
jobs,  and  are  seeking  fresh  avenues  of  employ- 
ment, although  many  of  them  don’t  quite  seem 
to  know  what  they  do  want.  This,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  seems  to  be  specially  the  case 
with  keepers;  they  do  not  care  to  go  back 
to  the  work.  We  know,  of  course,  the  re- 
muneration of  keepers  has  not  risen  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  or  other  avocations,  but,  even  so, 
this,  of  itself,  hardly  explains  the  matter.  In 
the  meantime,  vermin  of  all  sorts  is  over- 
running the  country,  and  we  have  now  jays  in 
goodly  numbers  to  deal  with,  most  destructive 
though  handsome  birds  up  till  recently  rare  in 
Ireland.  In  the  interests  of  game,  both  furred 
and  feathered,  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  poul- 
try and  chicks  in  the  coming  laying  and  hatch- 
ing periods,  farmers  and  game  preservers 
should  combine  and  see  if,  among  them  all, 
they  could  not  evolve  some  plan  of  operations 
calculated  to  deal  with  the  danger  we  refer  to. 

A reader  writes  for  tips  for  trolling  for 
perch.  He  says  when  trolling  for  pike  he  has 
at  times  caught  perch,  and  that  they  have 
always  been  big  ones.  Granted;  when  trolling 
for  pike  we  ourselves  have  often  done  the 
same,  and  have  also,  when  thus  engaged,  taken 
both  trout  and  salmon.  To  troll  solely  for 
perch  calls  for  a small  spoonbait  about  quarter 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  one,  or  a small  silvery 
artificial  minnow.  The  first  thing  is  to  locate 
your  shoal  of  perch,  and  this  is  not  always 
easy.  When  found,  they  will  be  seen  near  the 
bottom,  and  the  bait  should  first  be  trolled 
well  above  them  to  induce  them,  or  some  of 
them,  to  get  off  the  bottom  into  mid-stream. 
Then  troll  through  them,  when  probably  a 
brace  or  so  of  good-sized  ones  will  be  caught. 
But  the  surest  way  to  catch  perch'  is  to  live- 
bait  with  a minnow  or  small  gudgeon.  No 
matter  where  the  fish  lie  you  can  get  at  the 
shoal  in  this  way;  while  in  trolling  you  are 
continually  sacrificing  your  tackle  by  getting 
foul  of  sunken  roots,  old  tree  stumps,  and  the 
like. 

In  reply  to  “ Piscator,”  if  he  is  fishing  in 
waters  recognised  as  holding  salmon,  and  if 
his  tackle — rod,  line,  bait,  etc. — are  of  such  a 
nature  as  likely  to  catch  salmon,  we  belipe 
the  authorized  bailiff  is  justified  in  demanding 
to  see  the  angler’s  salmon  licence.  _We  write 
subject  to  correction,  but  think  this  is  how 
the  case  stands.  Anyway,  we  know  there  have 
been  cases  in  the  past  based  on  what  we  say. 
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This  is  the  view  of  users  of  wide  experience. 


The 


OLIVER 

Disc  Harrow 

“ No  Implement  on  the  Farm  makes  such 
a Fine  Seed  Bed  as  the  Disc  Harrow.” 


Ihe  Oliver  Tractor  Disc  Harrow  penetrates  quickly 
and  deeply — cuts  and  recuts  the  soil  and  leaves  no 
clods.  The  Oliver  Disc  Harrow  is  specially 
designed  for  tractor  use,  is  of  robust  build  and  is 
very  easily  controlled.  It  turns  quickly  and  works 
as  thoroughly  on  the  corners  as  it  does  in  the 
middle  of  the  field. 

Full  Particulars  from  the  Oliver  Plough 
Dealer  for  your  district , or  fro  m 

THE  NEW  TRAFFORD  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD., 
65,  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Godholds. 


IN 


Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

^ 

Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

1 acre... 
1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  I 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  1 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  ] 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  !• 
1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  J 

T.  C.  O. 

16  17  0 

£ s.  d. 
101  2 0 

£ s.  d. 
2 C 0 

£ S.  d. 

99  2 0 

18  18  0 

113  8 0 

3 7 6 

110  0 6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  I8s.  6d. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market. 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  So.da  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 

SAUNDERSON’S 

“Universal”  TRACTOR 


Post-war  Model  ‘ G.'  23-25  B.H.P. 


Awarded  S.A.S.E 
1st  Prise  Silver 
Medal. 

The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 

Complete  with 
Winding  Drum. 


Saanderson  Tractor  & Implement  Co. 
Elatow  Worka,  Bedford,  Bns.  Ltd. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  Parmees’  GAZETTE  Office 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


CROTTY'S  LIMITED 

Tme  E F?  F>F200F'  IHLouse 

Ladies , Gentlemen  s and  Children’s  Rainproof  and  Water- 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou’  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  ns  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 
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Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the"  Farmers'  Cazotie  ■'  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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SOCIETIES. 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  in  the  new  year  of  the 
Council  of  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society,  which 
was  held  at  Ipswich,  was  a happy  augury  for 
the  future  of  the  breed,  and  incidentally  the 
extension  of  the  Society,  which  is  finding  wcl 
come  support  from  over  a wide  area  of  the 
country.  Naturally,  this  was  unanimously  con- 
ceded to  be  a striking  factor  in  the  progress 
of  the  breed,  seeing  that  the  newcomers  had, 
without  exception,  become  recently  possessed 
of  Red  Poll  cattle.  The  advent  of  so  many 
new  members  as  were  elected  on  Monday  gave 
added  force  to  a proposal  emanating  m a 
letter  from  Sir  Merrik  R.  Burrell,  that,  m view 
of  the  national  character  the  Red  Poll  breed 
was  now  assuming  the  holding  of  the  nieetmgs 
of  the  Council  in  London,  instead  of  m Last 
Anglia,  became  a matter  of  necessity.  A 
definite  decision  upon  the  matter  is  to  be  made 
at  the  next  Council  meeting. 

Of  all  communications  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Council,  none  gave  more  satisfaction 
than  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  Thos.  Dyer  of 
Graunt  Courts,  Rayne,  Essex,  a new  member, 
who  has  a select  herd  of  Red  Polls,  which  lias 
been  established  within  the  last  six  months. 
Having  commented  on  the  excellent  milking 
properties  of  his  cows,  Mr.  Dyer  stated  that 
several,  although  having  been  m milk  nearly 
four  months,  were  giving  over  4J  gallons  daily. 
He  added; — “All  in  my  herd  have  been  put 
through  the  tuberculin  test,  and  all  have 
passed,  not  one  being  the  least  doubtful. 
think  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  breed  in 
fact,  it  is  a striking  testimony,  seeing  that  my 
herd  came  from  five  different  breeders. 

Mr.  Davis  Brown  said  he  could  personally 
testify  to  the  freedom  of  Red  Polls  from 
tuberculosis.  Of  the  many  he  had  exported, 
not  one  had  been  rejected  on  account  of  tuber- 
culosis. Other  members  were  able,  from  their 
own  experience,  to  support  these  statements, 
the  point  being  emphasised  that  Red  Polls 
were  as  hardy  as  any  breed.  It  was  also  re- 
marked that  Red  Polls  in  numerous  herds  lived 
in  the  open  at  night,  even  in  the  winter,  and, 
in  spite  of  this,  yielded  six  gallons  of  mdk  a 
day,  as  was  the  case  with  cows  in  a South  Mid- 
land herd,  which  was  instanced. 

Now  that  the  breed  is  spreading  into  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  question  again  came 
under  notice  of  the  need  of  having  a sale  by 
the  Society  at  a place  more  convenient  for  the 
West  Country,  and  the  more  distant  breeders. 
Various  suggestions  were  made  and  considered, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  have 
further  attention. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  systematic 
testing  of  milk  for  butter-fat,  which  the  Coun- 
cil felt  would  do  much  to  advance  the  claims 
of  the  Red  Poll  breed,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  scheme  framed  by  the  Boaixl 
of  Agriculture’s  Live  Stock  Officer  (Mr.  W.  P. 
Crosland)  was  entitled  to  their  hearty 
approval.  By  his  scheme  samples  of  milk 
to  be  taken  by  the  milk  recorders  appointed 
by  the  County  Milk  Recording  Societies,  and, 
having  sealed  them,  the  samples  are  then  to  be 
sent  at  the  expense  of  those  whose  milk  is 
being  tested.  Mr.  Crosland’s  scheme  stipu- 
lates that  the  recorders  shall  be  provided  with 
a proper  plunger  for  taking  the  sample  of  the 
milk,  and  that  he  be  instructed  upon  methods 
of  taking  it.  The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the 
milk,  which  will  be  made  at  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  Cambridge,  is  to  be  posted  direct 
to  those  whose  milk  is  tested. 

Mr.  D.  Brown  considered  Mr.  Crosland  s 
scheme  was  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best 
method  for  testing  milk  for  butter-fat  content, 
and  the  Council  endorsed  this  view. 

The  Council  decided  to  urge  upon  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  it  was  a need  of  the  hour. 

WATER  FINDING. 


Are  you  desirous  of  locating  water  on 
your  land  or  property?  If  so,  write 

JOSEPM  DONAGMY, 

(First  Honoursman,  Medallist  & Prizeman 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute), 

9 ^^ATBirai-iOO  P1.JAGE1  DERHY. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 

LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND 
BANK. 

d'hc  general  meeting  of  the  London  Joint 
City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  on  Janu- 
ary 29th.  d'he  Rt.  Hon.  R.  McKenna  (Chair- 
man), presided,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  m- 
Icrcsting  speech,  dealt  with  the  relation  be- 
tween the  increase  of  Bank  deposits,  the  m- 
crease  of  currency,  and  high  prices. 

The  speaker  showed  that  during  the  last 
six  years  Bank  deposits  had  increased  by 
£i  230,000,000.  Of  this  amount  payments  of 
additional  currency  into  the  Banks  accounted 
for  £116,000,000,  Any  other  cause  of  an  in- 
crease in  deposits  except  Bank  Loans  was  not 
large.  Bank  loans  had  been  responsible  tor 
an  increase  of  £1,100,000,000  m Bank  deposits. 

If  these  loans  had  been  made  to  manufacturers 
and  traders  in  the  ordinary  course  of  then 
business,  the  increase  in  deposits,  and  conse- 
quently in  purchasing  power,  \vould  not  ot  it 
self  have  caused  a permanent  rise  in  prices  as 
the  additional  deposits  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  additional  supply  of  commodities 
To  whom,  then,  had  these  loans  been  made. 

It  was  impossible  to  give  precise  figures,  but 
the  best  estimate  he  (the  speaker)  could  form 
was  that  of  the  total  of  £1,100000,000 
£800,000,000,  including  Treasury  Bills,  liad 
been  lent  to  the  State,  and  £300,000,000  to 
trade.  The  Government,  under  the  over- 
whelming necessity  of  war  effort,  had  been 
the  great  borrower  from  the  Banks.  The  loans 
to  the  State  had  led  to  an  immense  increase 
of  deposits,  and  as  they  had  remained  out- 
standing long  after  the  commodities  they  were 
raised  to  pay  for  had  been  consumed,  they  had 
had  been  an  inevitable  cause  of  a rise  in  prices. 

The  Chairman  next  analysed  the  th^ree  forms 
of  Government  borrowing— from  the  piibhc, 
from  the  Banks,  and  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land To  meet  the  daily  growing  expenditure 
the  Government  had  to  borrow  free  y from  the 
public,  from  the  Banks,  and  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  was  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
the  effects  of  this  borrowing.  Bank  deposits 
increased  enormously.  There  was  no  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  supply  of  goods  and 
the  usual  consequences  followed.  _ Prices  began 
to  rise  rapidly.  The  rise  in  prices  was  next 
followed  by  general  demands  for  increased 
wages.  As  these  now  rose,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion rose,  too,  and  another  turn  was  given  to 
the  screw  on  which  prices  were  steadily  mount- 
ing. But  higher  wages  and  higher  prices  meant 
a great  demand  for  currency.  The  weekly 
wages  had  got  to  be  paid  m legal  tender 
money.  In  the  course  of  the  week  the  bulk 
of  the  money  paid  out  in  wages  came  back 
through  the  shops  to  the  Banks,  and  was  pa'd 
out  by  them  again  to  meet  the  next  weeks 
requirements.  But  as  prices  and  wages  lose, 
not  all  of  it  came  back,  and  each  week  a 
larger  amount  was  retained  in  the  pockets  or 
the  people,  in  the  tills  of  the  shopkeepers,  and 
in  the  tills  and  reserves  of  the  Bank. 

Continuing,  the  speaker  said  every  advance 
by  the  Bank  of  England  to_  the  Government 
was  followed  by  a fresh  issue  of  currency 
notes  Once  the  nation  could  free  itself  from 
the  need  for  these  advances,  the  rise  in  prices, 
so  far  as  it  was  due  to  an  increased  demand, 
would  cease,  and  the  currency  in  circulation 
would  no  longer  expand.  When  the  advances 
were  paid  off  prices  would  tend  to  go  down, 
and  the  currency  in  circulation  would  diminish. 
Increased  production  would  bring  down  piices 
to  a certain  extent,  but  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  world  measured  in  money  could  not  be 
materially  diminished.  Deflation  was  bound  to 
be  very  slow.  The  only  condition  on  which 
they  would  be  able  to  check  the  rise  in  prices 
was  that  their  annual  expenditure  was  brought 
within  the  compass  of  their  revenue.  This 
was  not  a plea  for  additional  taxation,  but  for 
economy  in  expenditure.  By  this  method  alone 
can  they  hope  to  restrict  the  issue  of  currency, 
check  the  rise  in  prices,  restore  their  foreign 
exchange,  and  re-establish  London  m her  old 
positipn  as  the  financial  centre  and  free  gold 
market  of  the  world. 

The  Report  was  adopted,  and  the  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Utility  Poultry  Society's  Year  Boole . 

T!,c  strength  of  the  poultry  industry  on  the 
other  side  is  indicated  by  this  book.  1 1 i . the 
annual  issue,  combining  a Year  Look  and 
Register,  of  the  National  Utdity  I oultiy  So- 
ciety, which  is  the  parent  body  of  the  various 
English  poultry  societies,  and  can  boast  ot  a 
membership  of  several  thousand.  The  Society, 
therefore,  have  a wide  circle  to  cater  for,  Init 
in  their  issue  for  1920  there  will  be  found  much 
to  interest  all  grades  and  classes  of  poultry- 
keepers.  The  special  contributions  this  year 
include  “ Tlie  Poultry  Organiser,  by  L R. 
Robinson,  F.S.I.;  “ Foods  and  Feeding,  by 
Tom  Newman;  “The  Breeding  and  lestmg  ot 
Pedigree  Layers,”  by  S.  Street- Porter;  and 
“ Poultry  Keeping  as  an  Adjunct  to  hrmt- 
Growing  and  Small-Holders,”  by  G.  H.  t^ar- 
rad  N.D.A.  Besides  these  and  other  articles, 
the’  leading  Egg-Laying  Competitions  and 
Tests  are  summarised,  and  there  is  also  much 
useful  information  in  the  way  of  list  of  col- 
leges and  schools  where  instruction  in  poultry- 
keeping is  given,  list  of  poultry  papers,  poultry 
and  egg  standards,  various  weights  and  mea- 
sures, postal  regulations,  etc.  The  Register 
consists  of  a list  of  breeders  with  particulars 
of  breed  and  strain  kept,  also  class  of  hold^ing, 
and  this  will  prove  a helpful  guide  to  those 
wanting  to  buy  or  sell  stock.  In  the  same 
connection  will  the  many  pages  of  advertise- 
ments prove  of  value,  these  including,  beside 
breeders’  announcements,  the  notices  of  the 
various  manufacturers  of  poultry  foods, 
houses,  utensils,  etc.  Altogether  a very  use- 
ful little  book,  and  very  nicely  turned  out. 

British-Friesian  Herd  Boole. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  Vol.  8 of  the 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Society’s  Herd  Book 
described  in  the  preface  as  the  largest  pro- 
duced by  the  Society.  The  rush  for  the  black 
and  white  breed  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  British  live  stock  circles  during 
recent  years,  and  probably  more  new  herds  of 
this  breed  have  been  established  m the  same 
time  than  there  has  been  of  any  other  breed. 
Vol.  8 covers  the  year  1918,  and  gives  parti- 
culars of  the  entries  of  968  bulls  and  2,677  cows 
and  heifers,  or  91  more  males  and  469  rnore 
females  than  were  registered  the  previous 
year.  The  entries  are  set  out  as  usual,  except 
for  the  omission  of  descriptions  of  the  colour 
markings,  which  information,  however,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  in  the  shape  of 
coloured  sketches  of  every  registered  animal. 
There  is  also  a change — for  the  better— m the 
indexing  of  animals  and  breeders’  names  m the 
present  volume.  The  list  of  breeders,  we 
notice,  includes  thirty-nine  Irish  names,  which 
shows  that  the  breed  is,  slowly  perhaps,  win- 
ning its  way  in  this  country,  too.  List  of  sales 
in  1918  and  official  milk  records  complete  the 
volume,  which,  as  usual,  is  carefully  edited  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Hobson. 


An  interesting  illustrated  catalogue  is  to  hand 
from  Messrs.  Slingsby,  the  well-known  manu- 
facturers of  mechanical  trucks,  etc.  The  im- 
provement made  in  this  class  of  goods  is  re- 
markable, and  the  various  types  of  jacktruck 
and  elevating  truck  here  shown  should  interest 
all  farmers.  Ladders,  barrows  and  cranes  are 
also  built  by  this  firm.  Readers  desiring  par- 
ticulars should  write  to  the  Irish  office  of  the 
firm  at  18  Waring  St.,  Belfast. 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 
Churns  : : Butterworkers. 
Cans  & all  Dairy 
Sundries. 


The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 
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BALANCE  SHEET  31st  December,  1919. 


LIABILITIES.  S.  s.  d. 

To  Capital  Paid  up,  viz. : — 2.869,079  Shares  of  £12  each,  £2  10s.  Od.  paid  7,172,697  10  0 

497,855  Fully  paid  Shares  of  £2  10s.  Od.  each  1,244,637  10  0 


„ Reserve  Fund 

„ Dividend  payable  on  1st  February,  1920  ... 

„ Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  as  below 


„ Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts 
„ Acceptances  on  account  of  Customers 


8,417,335  0 0 
8,417,335  0 0 
530,292  2 1 
726,852  6 2 

18,091,814  8 3 

.371,742,389  0 I 
29,014,568  4 5 


£418,848,771  12  9 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash  in  hand  (including  Gold  Coin  £8,000,000)  and  Cash  at  Bank  of 
England 

„ Cheques  on  other  Banks  in  transitu 
„ Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice 
„ Investments:  — 

War  Loans,  under  cost  (of  which  £428,067  10s.  is  lodged  for  Public 
and  other  Accounts)  and  other  British  Government  Securities 
Stocks  Guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  and  Indian 
Railway  Debentures  ... 

British  Railway  Debenture  and  Preference  Stocks,  British 
Corporation  Stocks 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Government  Stocks  and  Bonds  ... 

Sundry  Investments 
„ Bills  of  Exchange 


£ s.  d. 


60,216,796  0 11 
8,0.50,607  8 4 
18,439,151  14  4 


64,216,943  4 3 

405,383  7 9 

942,274  9 9 
1.011,600  5 2 
727,227  1 2 
52,889,521  6 11 


„ Advances  on  Current  and  other  Accounts 
„ Advances  on  War  Loans  ... 

„ Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Acceptances 
„ Bank  Premises,  at  Head  Office  and  Branches 
„ Belfast  Bank  Shares ; — 

50,000  £12  10  0 Old  Shares  £2  10  0 paid 
159,000  .£12  10  0 New  Shares  £2  10  0 paid 
Cost  ... 

Less  part  Premium  on  Shares  issued 


206.899,504  18  7 
162,966,744  16  0 
15,589,303  5 2 
29,014,568  4 5 
3,618,960  8 7 


£I,237,.500  0 0 
477,810  0 0 

759,690  0 0 


£418,848,771  12  9 


Dr. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1919. 


Cr. 


To  Interim  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum,  less 
Income  Tax,  paid  15th  July,  1919 

,,  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum,  less  Income  Tax, 
payable  on  the  2nd  February,  1912 

„ Salaries  and  Bonus  to  Staff  with  H.M.  Forces  and  Bonus  to  other 
Members  of  the  Staff  ... 

,,  Special  " Peace  ” Bonus  to  Staff  ... 

„ Re.serve  for  Depreciation  of  War  Loans  and  future  Contingencies 
Bank  Premises  Redemption  Fund 
„ Balance  carried  forward  to  next  account  ,,. 


£ s.  d. 
522,211  11  4 

530,292  2 1 

475,202  14  8 
250,000  0 0 
1,000,000  0 0 
250,000  0 0 
726,852  6 2 


£ s.  d. 

By  Balance  from  last  Account  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  675,097  14  7 

„ Net  Profits  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1919,  after 

providing  for  all  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  ...  ...  ...  3,097,460  19  8 


.£3,754,558  14  3 


£3,754,558  14  3 


R.  McKENNA,  Chairsian. 


W.  G.  BRADSHAW,  I npRUTY-CHAIRMEV 
A.  H.  GOSCHEN,  f lhair.mcn. 

F.  W.  NASH,  Director. 


S.  B.  MURRAY,  ) 

F.  HYDE,  - Joint  Managing  Directors. 

J.  F.  DARLING.  ) 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITORS  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  OF  THE  LONDON  JOINT  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sub-section  2 of  Section  113  of  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1909,  we  report  as  follows : — We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet 
in  detail  with  the  Books  at  Head  Office  and  with  the  certified  Returns  from  the  Branches.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances,  Cheques  on 
other  Banks  in  trnnsitu,  and  the  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  have  verified  the  correctness  of  the  Money  at  Call  and  Short  Notice.  We  have  also  verified  the  Securities  representing 
the  Investments  of  the  Bank,  and  having  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to 
exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
Company. 

London,  13th  January.  1920.  WHINNEY,  S.MITH  & WHINNEY.  Chartered  Accountants,  Auditors. 


THIS  BANK  IS  THE  PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  BELFAST  BANKING  COMPANY.  LIMITED. 


I'ebruary  7,  1920. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 


. - - c r*  nAArP^R&Gd  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place*  Dublin. 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

5,"— wi.b  .b.  wH....  P.™  pp-  Pddr.... 


AN  INTERESTING  SUBJECT. 

MISS  LOUGHEED’S  article  published  in 
our  issue  of  January  24th  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  interest  among  our  mem- 
bers, and  we  are  very  pleased  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing criticisms  and  suggestions  upon  it. 
Apparently  the  kinds  known  as  “Leather-coats” 
to  both  Miss  Lougheed  and  Miss  Deane  must 
be  different  varieties.  Mr.  Dick  gives  a most 
interesting  list  of  old  favourites,  and  if  his 
suggestion  that  a fruit  plantation  should  be 
started  so  that  those  interested  might  judge  for 
themselves  of  the  value  of  old-fashioned  and 
modern  fruits,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  many  interested  visitors. 

We  would  be  much  interested  if  Mr.  Dick 
would  give  us  further  practical  details  of  the 
working  of  the  fruit  farm  which  he  mentions. 
We  have  several  times  lately  been  approached 
by  people  who  would  like  to  start  fruit  farming 
in  this  country,  but  who  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  reliable  information  as  to  the 
possibilities,  financial  and  otherwise.  The 
queries  usually  asked  are,  what  class  of  fruit 
would  tl>rive  best  in  this  country,  apples,  plums, 
pears,  etc. What  market  is  available,  if  any, 
or  would  the  produce  have  to  be  shipped  out  of 
the  country?  What  transit  facilities  are  there, 
and  what  county  would  be  the  most  suitable 
in  which  to  make  a start?  We  would  be  glad 
to  get  opinions  as  to  the  capital  and  acreage 
required  and  the  minimum  amount  of  labour 
required  for  a stated  acreage.  Can  Mr.  Dick 
help  us  on  these  practical  points  ? 

We  would  also  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  our 
readers  have  grown  cider  apples  in  this  country, 
and  if  they  have  tried  cider-making  on  any 
scale,  large  or  small.  We  understand  that  there 
is  a small  cider  farm  in  the  North  which  is 
working  satisfactorily.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  cider  mills  should  not  be  established  in 
connection  with  small  apple  farms? 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  our  readers’  views 
on  these  questions.  Mr.  Kavanagh  has  most 
kindly  sent  on  some  grafts  of  an  old  Crofton 
apple,  which  he  says  he  understands  is  used  for 
making  cider  in  Co.  Clare.  We  will  post  on  the 
grafts  to  Miss  Lougheed  at  once.  Can  Mr. 
Kavanagh  give  us  any  more  information  about 
cider  making  in  Co.  Clare?  Is  it  made  there 
for  purely  home  consumption  or  is  it  made  on 
a commercial  scale  ? 


MORE  ABOUT  OLD=FASHIONED 
APPLES. 

DISAPPEARING  SPECIES. 

To  the  Secretary. 

MISS  LOUGHEED’S  most  interesting 
article  on  old-fashioned  apples  makes 
one  wonder  why  we  allow  our  good  old 
apples  to  be  forgotten  and  lost,  superseded  by 
fashionable  but  often  not  better  varieties,  but 
we  venture  to  hope  that  attention  drawn  to  the 
matter  may  lead  to  the  re-introduction  of  our 
old  favourites. 

I wonder  does  Miss  Lougheed  or  any  of  our 
readers  know  an  apple  we  call  “ Cinamon  Rus- 
set, ”a  delicious  apple  at  its  best  in  October  and 
November,  with  a rich  spicy  flavour  and  sweet 
and  juicv,  a long-stemmed  fruit  with  a russet 
skin  flushed  with  red.  I have  seen  young  trees 
of  it  in  a friend’s  garden  that  were  grown  from 
cuttings.  Now  why  do  we  not  propagate  apples 
in  this  way,  when  in  a few  years  it  is  possible 
to  produce  trees  of  good  size,  and  fruiting 
freely  ? 

We,  too,  used  to  have  a “ Leather-coat  ” 
apple,  a good-sized  fruit  and  a late  keeper,  but 
not  a particularly  nice  eating  apple.  Evidently 
not  the  apple  referred  to  by  Miss  Lougheed, 
as  it  was  a thick  russet,  not  at  all  yellow  or 
mottled. 

The  good  old  “George”  or  “Royal  George” 
is  now  not  found  in  catalogues,  though  highly 
esteemed  by  those  who  possess  it,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  apple  jam. 


Then  who  knows  a sweet  little  apple  called 
“ Sam  Young,”  of  llattish  shape,  wide  eye, 
mottled  yellow  skin  and  russetty  markings? 

Another  old  apple  we  call  “ Mangold  Wurt- 
zel,”  a large,  deep  red  purple  apple,  ripe  about 
Xmas,  and  it  makes  a lovely  coloured  jelly. 

“ Kerry  Pippin  ” is  another  sort  beloved  of 
those  who  prize  a sweet  hard  crisp  apple. 

Two  old-fashioned  pears,  very  good,  yet 
nearly  forgotten,  are  the  earliest  of  all  pears, 
the  “ Green  Chisel  ” and  its  comrade,  the 
“ Autumn  Chisel,”  a sweet  green  pear  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  both  excellent 
croppers. 

If  those  who  possess  good  old-fashioned 
apples  could  propagate  them  I have  no  doubt 
that  amongst  our  U.  I.  members  many  would 
be  glad  to  buy  or  exchange.  If  our  apple  trees 
received  the  care  the  Americans  and  Colonials 
give  them  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  could 
provide  ourselves  with  superior  fruit  to  any 
they  send  us,  and  spend  our  money  at  home. 

Many  of  the  best  of  the  newer  apples  cannot 
be  self  fertilized,  and,  therefore,  are  often  un- 
fruitful unless  a suitable  variety  is  planted 
near,  and  this  our  old-fashioned  sort  do  not 
require,  and  those  that  have  survived  deserve 
to  be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. — Yours,  etc., 

S.  D.  Deane,  U.I. 

Co.  Wexford. 


A PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Secretary. 


a deep  interest  in  the  subject  m both  theory 
and  practice,  and  my  interest  never  waned. 

The  old  varieties  I would  like  to  see  tried 
under  modern  conditions  arc  ; — Crafty,  Whorl, 
Foxwhelp,  Tam  Montgomery,  Summer  and 
Winter  Eve,  Gate  Posts,  Widow’s  Friend, 
Strippy,  Dockney.  Lord  Nelson,  Sugar  Sweet, 
Quinn’s  Crab  (apple),  Cheshire  Maid,  Honey- 
comb, B.  Annett,  and  Strawberry. — Yours,  etc., 

J.  H.  Dick,  N.T. 

Co.  Fermanagh. 


A KIND  OFFER. 


To  the  Secretary. 


As  a constant  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 

I notice  in  last  week’s  issue  you  ask  some 
reader  of  it  to  send  you  some  grafts  of  Scarlet 
Crofton  apple  for  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
“ Old-fashioned  Apples.”  I have  an  old  Crofton 
apple  here,  but  cannot  say  if  it  is  what  you  call 
Scarlet  Crofton  or  not  ; it  is  a roundish  apple, 
and  not  a bad  dessert  one,  and  comes  in  about 
the  end  of  October.  I understand  it  is  used  for 
cider  making  in  this  quarter  (Co.  Clare),  and 
I am  posting"  you  on  a few  cuttings  of  it  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  what  the  \\riter  wants, 
and  if  not  there  is  no  harm  done  ; if  it  was  any 
of  the  newer  varieties  I would  know  more  about 
them.  There  is  an  old  Leather-coat  here  which 
I have  never  gathered  the  fruit  of,  and  if  it  is 
any  use  to  you  I will  send  you  on  a few  oiit- 
tings  on  receipt  of  a post  card.  To  my  mind 
it  seems  always  hard,  but  as  I say.  I have 


never  stored  it.— Yours,  etc., 


T.  Kavanagh. 


I have  just  read  the  article  re  “ Old-fashioned 
Apples  ” bv  Miss  M.  B.  Lougheed,  U.  L,  in 
the  Farmers’  Gazette,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  she  might  be  interested  in  my  views  re- 
garding the  old  varieties  of  apples. 

It  has  been  with  me  a lifelong  pet  theory  that 
if  many  of  the  old  varieties  had  got  the  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  cultivation  of  soil,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  manuring,  &c.,  &c.,  so  freely 
bestowed  now-a-days  on  our  present  day 
favoured  varieties,  their  merits  would  not  have 
been  of  a second  rate  order.  Take  as  cookers 
the  boasted  Bramley  and  Grenadier,  and  as 
dessert  the  Beauty  of  Bath  and  Cox’s,  and 
treat  them,  shall  I say  neglect,  them  as  the  old 
kinds  have  been  neglected,  and  you  would 
after  a growth  of  say  thirty  or  forty  years,  not 
have  much  cause  to  boast  of  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  they  would  then  produce.  Indeed,  since 
scab,  &c.,  became  so  prevalent  in  many  Irish 
orchards  that  have  been  so  nursed  and  pam- 
pered, it  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  me  how 
clean  the  old  varieties  kept  themselves  without 
any  modern  acids  whatsoever,  by  way  of  con- 

Another  idea  I have,  arid  that  is  that  we  have 
not  in  our  modern  varieties  that  decided  brisk- 
ness of  flavours  to  be  found  in  the  old  varieties. 
With  me  I feel  that  this  is  no  boyhood  illusion. 
Contrast,  for  example,  the  Beauty  of  Bath  with 
the  old  Cheshire  Maid  as  a,n  eater.  Though 
most  will  agree  the  “ Redskin  ” is,  if  not  our 
most  toothsome,  at  least  one  of  our  foremost 
eaters,  yet  where  is  the  comparison  between 
its  flavour  and  that  of  the  Cheshire  Maid.  I 
could  multiply  contrasts  similar. 

As  to  the  objection  that  gardeners  trot  forth 
against  the  old  varieties  being  slow  in  bearing, 
I don’t  think  it’s  quite  tenable.  Take  any  of 
our  modern  sturdy  growers,  say  Lord  Derby, 
and  let  it  follow  its  own  sweet  bent,  don’t  prune 
it  root  or  branch,  don’t  spray,  manure,  labour, 
&c.,  and  how  slow  it  would  he  to  bear.  These 
same  gardeners  would,  I fancy,  soon  impati- 
ently say  it,  too.  “ cumbereth  the  ground.” 

What  I think  should  be  done  is  this  ; — The 
Department  should  purchase  two  suitable  91- 
chard  farms.  North  and  South,  plant  them  with 
ancient  and  modern  varieties  on  both  paradise 
and  crab  stocks,  and  let  Ireland  see  for  itself 
the  results  side  by  side. 

My  father  was  a pioneer  of  the  fruit  growing 
industry  on  his  farm  three  miles  west  of  Po-ta- 
down,  and  I,  the  only  son,  took  from  childhood 


Co.  Clare. 


NEXT  WEEK'S  SUBJECT: 

“ Modern  Fruit  Growing.” 

By  Mtss  M.  Green. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Hints  for  the  Forthcoming  Show.— The  Sche- 
iules  for  Rabbit  Classes  for  the  R.D.S.  Show, 
May  11th,  12th  and  13th,  are  not  officially  pub- 
ished  yet,  but  the  following  have  been  sug- 
gested : — Belgian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  English, 
Blue  Beveran,  Giant  Beveran,  Utility  Table 
Rabbit,  and  “ Other  Varieties.”  It  is  suggested 
that  in  each  of  these  classes  there  should  be  a 
section  for  adult  doe  and  adult  buck,  and  in 
the  Utility  Table  Rabbit  class  one  for  any 
breed  not  under  three  or  over  five  months  old, 
buck  or  doe.  A class  for  Home  Dressed  Rabbit 
Skins  of  any  variety  has  also  been  proposed. 
These  suggestions  are.  of  course,  subject  to 
alteration  still,  but  members  would  do  well  to 
make  a note  of  these  facts.  Novices,  and  in- 
deed perhaps  others,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  the  ’ case  of  does  disinclined  to  mate, 
feeding  on  celery,  leaves  or  stalks,  will  in  most 
instances  prove  most  useful  in  bringing  them 
into  condition. 

F.  E.  Wyber, 

Hon.  Sec.,  U.I.  Rabbit  Society. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


Branch  Summaries  of  Work. — We  must  again 
remind  all  branch  secretaries  that  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  they  should  by  return  of 
post  send  in  the  summaries  of  work  to  the 
head  office.  These  are  required  for  inclusion 
in  the  annual  report,  and  if  they  are  not  re- 
ceived the  activities  column  will  have  to  b» 
left  blank.  As  most  branches  have  done  good 
work  during  the  vear,  it  will  be  a pity  not  to 
record  the  fact.  All  summaries  were  due  at 
the  office  on  February  1st. 


There  is  a constant  demand  for  animals  d Ml 
the  best  breeds  of  Pigs,  and  many  would-be 
buyers  are  often  at  a loss  where  to  seek  a reliable 
supply.  To  meet  such  demand  a small  ad- 
vertisement in  our  prepaid  section  is  essential  and 
ample.  Buyers  turn  to  it  for  breeders  of  trustworthy 
stock  Advertisement  forms,  with  full  particulars, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  THE  PAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


February  7,  1920. 


DAIRY 

THERNONETERS 

3/9  EACH 


Sole  Wholesale  Agents : 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


Stop  getting  Wet 


Getting  wet  is  risky — particularly  to  Women  work- 
ing on  the  Land.  Keeping  dry  always  is  easy. 
Youjustneeda  “Beacon”  Outfit.  The  “Beacon” 
Booklet  describes  reliable  Wet-Weather  Wear  for 
Women.  Children,  and  Men — Oilskins  and  Sou’ 
westers,  strong  Country  Boots.  Rubber  Boots,  etc. 

Beacon  Oilskins 

Never  go  Sticky  or  Let  in  the  Wet 

Money  hack  in  full  if  they  stick,  leak,  or  fail  in  any  way. 
The  Bute  Ladies'  Oilskin  will  keep  you  dry  and  comfortable 
in  a solid  week  t f wet.  It  is  made  of  light,  smooth-finished 
Oilskin  wivh  wide  skirt,  Raglan  shoulders,  belt  at  hack, 
inner  storm  cuffs,  and  two  big,  roomy  pockets, 
jn  Black  Light-Weight  never-sticking  Oilskin  - - 28/6 

In  Khaki  and  Colours 32/6 

Sou'westers  to  match,  warm  lined  5/6  and  6/6  respectively 
Two  Colour  Oilskin  Hat.  very  ) In  Bute  quality  7/6 
smart  wi  li  adjustable  brim  ) In  Silk  Oilskin  10/6 
Women's  Rubber  Wellingtons,  lined  Wool.  - - 21/- 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  POST  FREE 

describing  Oilskins  and  Country  Boots.  Rubber  Boots,  etc., 
for  Women's  Wear  on  tbe  Land;  and  Men's  Oilskins  from’ 
21/-  to  100/-,  Children’s  from  16  6(3  year  old  .size).  Send 
a post-card  for  this  Booklet  of  " Weather  Comfort to-dav  to 

J.  BARBOUR  & SONS,  LTD., 

69 Beacon  Buildings,  SO.  SHIELDS.  6 © 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 

IVIIL.I.S 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealings 
with  all  kinds  of  Qrsin, 


Parmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &c., 
will  find  the  " Turner"  Combined 
Specially  suited  for  their 
AMD  oaiNDino.  requirements. 

E.  R & F.  TURNER,  Ltd.  (185),  IP8WICB 

Aoents  fob  Ulstbr: 

A.  8.  RITCHIB  & CO„  8 Victoria  8t..  Balfast 


DUBLIN  BULL  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

THE  ENTRIES. 

The  list  having  closed,  we  are  now  able  to 
give  particulars  of  the  entries  received  for  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  and  Sale  of  Pure- 
bred  Bulls  to  be  held  at  Ballsbridge  on  2nd  and 
3rd  March.  Although,  as  will  be  seen,  there 
IS  a slight  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year 
It  IS  expected  that  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
generally  will  be  an  improvement.  Ireland 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a clean  bill  of 
1 regard  to  foot-and-mouth  disease,  so 
that  there  should  be  a good  demand  for  cattle 
for  export  to  the  Argentine  and  other  places 
abroad. 

The  comparative  entries  for  the  different 
classes  are  as  follow  : — 

Class.  SHORTHORNS.  Entries 

1 Bull  calvetl  prior  to  1918 

2 Bull  calved  from  Jan.  1 to  Apr 

30,  1918  ...  ...  ■ 

3 Bull  calved  from  May  1 to  Aue 

31,  1918 

4 Bull  calved  from  Sept,  i to  Oct 

31,  1918 

5 Bull  calved  from  Nov.  i to  Dec 

31,  1918  ...  ... 

6 Dairy  bull  calved  between  Sept. 

1,  1918,  and  Apr.  30,  1919  ... 

7 Bull  oalved  in  Jan.,  1919 

8 Bull  calved  in  Feb.,  1919 

9 Bull  calved  in  Mar.,  1919 

10  Bull  calved  in  Apr.,  1919 

11  Bull  calved  from  May  1 to  Aug. 

31,  1919 


1920. 

5 


10 

18 

14 

17 

29 

32 

49 

71 


1919. 


289 


16 

18 

15 

12 

19 

32 

37 

55 

92 

25 

326 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


HEREFORDS. 

Bull  calved  prior  to  1918 
Bull  calved  from  Jan.  1 to  Mar. 
31,  1918 

Bull  calved  from  Apr.  i,  1918 
Bull  calved  in  Jan.,  1919 

Bull  calved  in  Feb.,  1919 

Bull  calved  in  Mar.,  1919 

Bull  calved  from  Apr.  1 to  Atie 

31,  1919 


Bull  calved 
Bull  calved 

Aiig-.  31, 
Bull  calved 

30,  1918 
Bull  calved 
Bull  calved 
Bull  calved 
Bull  calved 
Bull  calved 

31,  1919 


ABERDEEN-ANCUS, 

prior  to  Dec.  1,  1917 
from  Dec.  1,  1917,  to 
.1918 

from  Sept.  1 to  Nov. 

in  Dec.,  1918 
in  Jan.,  1919 
in  Feb.,  1919 
in  Mar.,  1919 
from  Apr.  1 to  Aug. 


5 

15 

10 

15 
26 

16 
92 


11 

24 

17 

35 

24 


Grand  totals  ... 


33 

151 

532 


3 

3 

11 

19 

34 

28 

102 


10 

36 

31 

22 

36 

35 

183 

611 


LIST  OF  JUDGES. 

Shorthorns. 

Ring  2 (Classes  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11)— Mr.  'Walter  Cros- 
land,  Buscot  Park.  Faringdon,  Berks.,  and  Mr. 
William  Peterkin,  Dunglass,  Conon  Bridge,  Eoss- 
shire. 

Ring  3 (Classes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12)— Mr.  John 
Handley,  Green  Head,  Milnthorpe,  and  Capt  John 
MacGillivray,  Kirkton,  Bunchrew,  Inverness. 

Hereford  s. 

Ring  1 (Classes  12  to  18)— Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Britten.  20 
East  Street,  Hereford,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Russell,  Weston- 
bury,  Pembridge. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle. 

Ring  1 (Classes  19  to  26)— Mr.  Hum  Bland,  Blands- 
fort,  Abbeyleix,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cumming,  Kinermony, 
Aberlour. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  BOARD. 

The  Board  met  at  their  offices,  14  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  29th  and  30th  January,  1920,  when  the 
following  were  present: — Mr.  J.  V.  Coyle 
(Chairman),  Mr.  E.  M.  Archdale,  M.P.;  Mr. 
R.  A.  Butler,  J.P.;  Mr.  J.  (Tlarke,  J.P.;  Mr.  J. 
Gallagher,  Sir  W.  R.  Nugent,  Bart.;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Ponsonby,  D.L.;  Mr.  P.  Bradley,  IMr.  J. 
Grangle,  Mr.  J.  Everett,  Mr.  W.  J.  Reilly,  Miss 
E.  M.  Cunningham,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Nolan 
Ferrall,  J.P. 

A vote  of  condolence  with  Mrs.  James 
Murphy  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had 
been  a member  of  the  Board  since  its  estab- 
lishment, was  adopted. 

The  Board  has  under  consideration  the  re- 
commendations submitted  by  the  District 
Wages  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  fixing  new  minimum  rates  of 
wages  for  Irish  agricultural  workers.  It  was 
decided  to  invite  further  observations  from  the 
Committees,  before  finally  adopting  any  pro- 
posal for  publication. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  A Physician. 

WE  are  told  to  look  out  for  a fresh  out- 
break of  influenza.  It  is  very  rife  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  in  the  States 
and  the  wave  is  said  to  be  spreading  towards' 
these  countries.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  there 
IS  nothing  of  the  kind  here  yet,  and  a few 
sporadic  cases  that  are  ever  and  always  with 
us  should  not  excite  undue  alarm.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  not  be  careless  or  indifferent 
in  the  matter.  If  the  epidemic  comes,  it  means 
another  heavy  death  roll,  so  everyone’s  motto 
should  be  to  take  things  in  time — in  other 
•words,  to  get  under  treatment  if  any  signs  of 
the  malady  are  experienced.  We  have  many 
times  described  the  premonitory  signs  and 
symptoms.  They  are  first  a general  indescrib- 
able feeling  of  being  sick  and  out  of  sorts.  A 
headache  comes  on,  with  watery  eyes,  coriza 
and  all  the  signs  of  a cold  in  the  head.  There 
may  or  rnay  not  be  coughing  or  sneezing,  but 
if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  be  a tempera- 
ture  of  over  102  per  cent.,  with  a full  bound- 
ing pulse  of  100  or  so,  and  pain  down  the 
back,  the  case  is  one  of  influenza. 

It  may  be  simple  or  severe;  if  the  first,  there 
is  little  to  fear;  if  the  second,  it  is  dangerous, 
and  calls  for  skilled  and  prompt  treatment.' 
The  essentials  of  treatment  consist  in  going  tci 
bed  between  the  blankets,  which  should  be 
done  at  the  outset.  The  doctor  should  be  sent 
for.  Away  in  the  remote  country  districts 
-where  his  arrival  may  be  delayed,  the  patient 
should  take  a warm  bath  and  an  initial  dose  of 
castor  oil.  Only  light  and  easily  digested  food 
should  bo  taken,  and  the  following  mixture  is 
useful:  Salicylate  of  soda,  two  drachms; 

ipecacuanha  wine,  two  drachms;  spirits  of 
nitrous  ether,  two  drachms;  tincture  of  gen- 
tian, three  drachms;  and  peppermint  water 
eight  ounces.  One  tablespoonful  every  four 
hours.  Half  the  cases  of  influenza  could  be 
cut  short  or  converted  from  possibly  serious 
cases  to  simple  ones  if  only  taken  in  time;  and 
the  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  in  the  doctor  at 
the  earliest  posible  moment,  leaving  the  case 
entirely  in  his  hands. 


Of  course,  there  are  many  cases  of  severe 
colds  that  closely  resemble  influenza.  But 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  difference  in  a news- 
paper article?  It  would  be  useless  and  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  it.  Again,  influenza  mav 
show  head  symptoms  or  stomach  symptoms; 
the  latter  might  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever’ 
with  disastrous  results.  Therefore,  to  those 
who  don’t  approve  of  “calling  in  the  doctor 
for  every  little  thing,”  we  say,  beware  of  what 
you  are  doing  if  there  come  a second  epidemic 
of  influenza.  This  is  the  best  advice  we  can 
give,  for  if  medical  advice  is  called  in  in  good 
time,  even  very  serious  cases  are  robbed  of 
half  their  danger. 


A very  (if  not  the  most)  important  feature 
of  influenza  is  the  after  results,  or  sequela. 
You  never  know  xvhat  the  influenza  may  lead 
to.  Granted  the  disease  itself  may  have  been 
“ cured,”  there  always  remains  the  likelihood, 
within  a few  weeks,  or  even  longer,  of  some- 
thing else  follciwing,  as  a result,  pure  and 
simple,  of  the  influenza.  In  head  cases,  the 
after  effects  often  take  the  form  of  insanity  or 
marked  depression,  and  many  cases  of  suicide 
have  taken  place  therefrom.  Consumption  is 
to  be  feared  in  chest  cases,  and  so  on.  Stomach 
cases  are  uncertain,  and  may  take  on  a wide 
range  of  after  consequences  not  easily  enu- 
merated. -Anyway,  the  moral  of  all  this  is, 
seek  early  medical  advice,  and  don't  lose  time. 


“ K.C.B.”  should  get  the  eye  ointment  known 
as  golden  ointment,  and  use  it  freely  night 
and  morning.  The  child  should  also  get  five 
drops  of  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  three  times 
daily,  in  a few  drops  of  water.  The  worms 
passed  are  the  ordinary  round  worms.  Con- 
tinue with  the  worm  powders  and  castor  oil. 
The  scruff  or  itch  is  nothing  and  will  pass. 

(’’ontinued  at  foot  of  column  2 on  page  177. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 


The  Famous  “All  British” 


A Dressing  Jacket. 


Most  women,  all  dainty  women,  indeed, 
like  to  possess  a dressing'  jacket  of  some 
kind  or  other,  however  simple  it  may 
be  in  shape  and  however  inexpensive  may  be 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Now  dress- 
ing jackets  are  quite  expensive  to  buy  ready 
made,  however  cheap  and  inferior  may  be  the 
material  in  which  they  are  carried  out,  but 
they  may  be  made  at  home  for  a surprisingly 
small  sum,  whilst  the  cutting  out  and  making 
is  so  easy  that  any  woman 
who  can  sew  at  all  can  turn 
out  a charming  little  garment 
with  complete  success.  The 
cost,  of  course,  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  material  in 
which  the  garment  is  carried 
out. 

Our  sketch  this  week 
shows  a perfectly  simple  but 
very  pretty  little  dressing- 
jacket,  built  on  kimono  lines, 
a model  that  is  specially  easy 
to  make. 

The  Material. — This  model 
may  be  carried  out  with 
equal  success  in  either  wool- 
len or  cotton  fabrics.  If  you 
want  to  use  it  as  a cold- 
■w'eather  jacket,  or  to  slip  on 
for  meals  in  bed,  in  case  of 
illness,  I would  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  choose  a fairly 
warm  material  of  a washable 
type.  Perhaps  the  best  stuffs 
to  use  for  the  purpose  are 
cashmere,  flannel,  wincey, 

Aza,  Viyella,  or  nun’s  veil- 
ing. It  would  be  lovely,  and 
very  extravagant,  made  up  in 
crepe  de  Chine  or  printed 
washing  silk,  if  you  want  a 
specially  smart  garment  for 
a trousseau,  when  one  is 
allowed  to  be  just  a little 
more  extravagant  than  at 
other  times.  For  summer 
use,  or  as  a dressing  jacket 
to  slip  over  a dress  or  blouse 
simply  for  doing  the  hair,  I 
would  recommend  some  cotton  fabric  such  as 
muslin,  printed  lawn,  zephyr,  voile,  cambric, 
or  fine  white  pique.  In  any  case,  you  will  need 
if  yards  of  40  in.  wide  material  for  the  dress- 
ing jacket,  and  -J  yard  of  40  in.  wide  stuff  for 
the  trimming  bands.  If  you  decide  to  carry 
these  bands  round  the  bottom  of  the  jacket,  as 
you  may  do  if  you  like,  you  will  require  i yard 
of  40  in.  wide  fabric  for  the  purpose. 

The  Pattern. — There  is  only  one  piece  in  this 
pattern;  therefore  it  is  extremely  easy  to  cut 
out.  No  pattern  is  given  for  the  trimming 
bands,  because  they  are  simply  straight  bands 
of  material  cut 
right  across  the 
piece.  You  may 
make  them 
what  width  you 
like,  but  they 
should  not  be 
less  than  2i  ins. 
wide  when 
finished.  You 
will  remember 
that  no  turnings 
are  allowed  for  in  the  pattern,  therefore  you 
should  leave  § in.  on  the  seam  edges;  i in. 
on  the  sleeve,  neck,  and  front  edges;  and  li 
in.  on  the  bottom,  if  you  intend  to  hem  the 
lower  edge;  if,  however,  you  intend  to  trim 
it  with  a band  of  contrasting  material,  like 
the  sleeves  and  fronts,  you  need  only  leave 
i in.  on  the  lower  edge.  Before  cutting  out, 
lay  the  pattern  against  you  and  make  any 
little  alterations  that  may  be  necessary.  You 
will  find  it  both  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to 
do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out 
garment. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the  material  to 
its  full  width  and  fold  it  in  such  a way  that 
the  selvedges  come  together  down  one  side. 


Lay  the  pattern  upon  it  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, placing  the  straiglit  edge  of  the  back 
to  the  fold  of  the  material.  Then  cut  the 
trimming  bands,  and  be  careful  that  the  edge 
of  the  material  is  absolutely  straight  before 
you  begin. 

The  Making. — Begin  by  joining  together 
very  neatly  the  trimming  bands.  Next  trim 
the  sleeves.  To  do  this  lay  the  band  for  each 
sleeve,  right  side  to  right  side  of  dressing 
jacket  material,  on  the 
sleeve,  arranging  one  edge  of 
the  trimming  band  parallel 
with  the  edge  of  the  sleeve, 
but  at  a distance  from  it 
equal  to  the  width  of  the 
trimming  band,  less  I in. 
Now  machine  along  the 
trimming  band  I in.  from  the 
edge.  Turn  the  trimming 
band  over  and  fell  the  other 
edge  very  neatly  to  the  ^ in. 
turning  at  the  back  of  the 
sleeve.  Now,  if  you  are 
going  to  make  a hem  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dressing 
jacket,  as  in  the  sketch,  trim 
the  edges  of  the  neck  and 
fronts  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  (If,  however,  you  are 
going  to  finish  the  bottom  of 
the  jacket  with  a trimming 
band  you  will  have  to  join  up 
the  seams  before  you  put  on 
these  bands). 

Next  join  up  the  side  and 
sleeve  seams.  If  your  ma- 
terial is  very  thin  you  may 
do  this  by  French  sewing.  If 
it  is  fairly  thin,  like  cambric, 
you  may  join  them  by  seam 
and  fell.  But  otherwise  you 
must  run  up  the  seams,  and 
then  neatly  overcast  and 
bind  the  raw  edges.  If  you 
attempt  to  join  even  modera- 
tely thick  fabrics  by  French 
sewing  or  seam  and  fell,  you 
will  find  that  in  kimono 
sleeves  the  result  is  a clumsy 
join  that  twists  and  pulls.  You  will  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  joining  the  seams  where 
they  curve  under  the  arms,  or  they  will  pucker. 
Now  join  together  the  strips  for  the  sash. 
Fold  the  joined  strip  lengthways  down  the 
middle,  right  side  in,  machine  along  the  raw 
edge,  turn  inside  out,  neaten  the  ends,  and 
catch  to  the  dressing  jacket  at  the  under-arm 
seams. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  le.  each ; 
cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  remittance,  and  address 
FARMilRS’  GAZETTE,  179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street. 

Doctor’s  Advice. 

Con.  from  p.  176. 
The  teeth  have 
nothing  to  do 
with  the 
trouble.  Yes, 
cod  liver  oil 
would  be  an  ex- 
cellent m e d i- 
cine. 


We  know  nothing  of  antipon  more  than  is 
stated  in  the  advertisement.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  correspondent  should  not  give 
it  a trial.  Let  him  try  it  and  tell  us  how  he 
gets  on. 


“ Constipated  ” is  evidently  in  a bad  temper, 
and  writes  rather  rudely  to  say  the  box  of 
strong  pills  we  recommended  have  failed  to 
act  and  that  he  is  still  “ bunged  up  ”!  He  says, 
too,  he  “took  the  whole  lot,”  and  “ swallowed 
the  whole  bag  of  tricks  ”!  If  so,  there  may  be 
something  amiss;  but  let  him  have  a little 
patience;  -perhafs  the  lid  has  not  come  off  the 
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2S/- 

Size  12.  21-  extra 


LAND 

BOOT 


On  Four  Days’ 
Free  Approval 


€St 


Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  purpose,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  "All  British”  Land  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer, 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  ” All- 
British”  Land  Boot— an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  over  the 
w'orld. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather — a solid  I in.  of  the  best 
English  leather  waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
"Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season’s  hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  2/-  extra). 

"All  British"  OQ/«  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  aO/  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  2/-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommtnd 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price,  35/-. 
Size  12.  2/-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  full. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd 

39  “ALL  BRITISH”  WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 


PERFECT 
FITTING 
BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

FOR  THE  FARMER 

From  your  own  measurements  by 
Mail  to  any  pzurt  of  the  World. 

BREECHES  from  251- 
SUITS  „ 91/6 

WONDERFUL  VALUE 


No  matter  where  you  are,  send  us  full  particulars  of  your 
requiiements  and  we  will  send  you  patterns,  measure,  tape  and 
full  instructions  fo-  self-n  easurement,  and  guarantee  to  fit  you 
perfec  ly  or  refund  your  cash 


BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 

h (Dept.  34),  29  CT.  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  i| 
OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1.  || 


box  yet!  When  it  does,  if  we  are  any  judge 
of  therapeutics,  the  condition  of  which  our 
friend  at  present  complains  should  speedily 
give  place  to  a train  of  events  of  an  entirely 
opposite  direction!  Yes,  indeed. 
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When  you 
invest  in 
A 

FORDSON 

TRACTOR 

you  hitch 
your  farm 
to  the 
star  of 
success 

R.  W. 

ARCHER 

AND  CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street 

DUBLIN 

Phone— Dublin  3976-3977 


The  Government  Ask  You  to  Destroy  Rats. 

WE  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  DO  IT! 

We  are  at  least  able  to  supply  a really  EFFECTIVE 
KAT  RAl^  which  will  CATCH  and  KILL  SIX  RATS 
at  ONE  SETTING,  and  does  not  leave  them  about  the 
buildings  to  create  or  spread  disease.  It  is  well 
named  " THE  OUTWIT,”  and  even  OLD  VETERAN 
RATS  WILL  ENTER  it,  as  it  is  made  on  common-sense 
lines.  NO  OTHER  TRAP  POSSESSES  ITS  CAPA- 
“IIjITIES.  The  Rat  for  generations  has  fed  from 
Com  Chests,  Troughs,  etc.,  and  has  usually  entered 
from  the  top.  “ THE  OUTWIT  ” resembles  a store- 


house, and  lias  six  entries— ALL  AT  THE  TOP— and 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  Trap  can  be  filled 
with  food  such  as  Oats,  Corn,  Meal,  Bread,  etc.  or 
whatever  the  rats  are  most  used  to  stealing.  Rats 
are  suspicious  of  bait  in  small  quantities  or  on 
nooks,  but  tlio  abundance  of  food  open  to  their  view 
in  this  Trap  gives  them  confidence.  As  a rat  half 
enters  the  Trap  to  reach  the  bait,  it  is  obliged  to 
touch  one  of  the  six  wooden  platforms,  which, 
although  it  appears  quite  innocent,  immediately  re- 
leases  a strong  spring  and  killer,  and  this  automa- 

0 one  entry.  DEAD 
RATb  TELL  NO  TALEh,  but  mutilated  rats  caught 
by  a limb  warn  their  fellows.  If  desired,  the  Trap 
ean  be  partly  covered  by  a sack  wdth  excellent  re- 
sults. Directions  tor  setting  supplied  with  each. 

1 rice  25/-  each;  2/-  each  extra  if  required  by  pas- 
senger train.  Please  mention  paper. 

J.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Otiey,  Yorks, 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  me«ition  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertisement! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

WATERFORD  Fair,  2nd  I'ebruary,  1920. — A 

medium-sized  cattle  fair,  composed  of  the  usual  half- 
bred  bhorthorn  stock  and  a lew  small  lots  of  Aber- 
(leen-Angus  and  Hereford  crosses.  An  average  num- 
ber  of  buyers  attenued,  and  trade  slow  for  ail  clasies 
ot  slock,  but  recent  higli  prices  were  well  main- 
tained, and  an  all-rouncl  clearance  effected.  There 
was  a small  show  of  springing  cows  and  heifers  ex- 
sale;  the  cows  were  sold  at  moderate  iirices, 
tjut  the  heifers,  especially  in-caif,  realised  hign  rates. 
An  average  number  of  strong  store  pigs  on  oner;  de- 
mand good  at  advancing  prices,  and  all  sold  at  an 
early  iiour.  Calves,  unuer  6 mos.,  i)2  7s.  6d.  to  £3 
ftpre  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £8  5s.  to 
£10;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  10s.  to  £21  15s.  (l.w. 
av.,  70s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £15  5s.  to  £18  (l.w.  av., 
68s.) ; 3rtl  class,  £11  to  £14  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  67s.);  2 to 
3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £31  to  £35  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  76s.);  2nd 

74s.);  3rd  class. 

£20  to  £25  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  70s.).  I’at  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs., 
2nd  class,  £30  to  £34  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  3 yrs.  and 
over,  1st  class,  £50  (l.w.  av.,  81s.);  cows  and  bulls, 
"bd  class,  £33  to  £65  (l.w.  av.,  77e.);  3rd  class,  £26  to 
£31  (l.w.  av.,  68s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st 
class,  £41  10s.;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £35;  3rd  class,  £22 

*27  10s.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class, 
£29  to  £33.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  60s.  to 
90s. ; 4 mos.  and  over,  llOs.  to  170s. 

KILLYLEA  Fair,  Co.  Armagh,  30th  Jan.,  1920.— A 
small  fair  of  first  and  second  class  store  cattle  of 
the  bhorthorn  type.  A large  attendance  of  buyers, 
and  demand  good  for  best  class  cattle  in  forward 
condition,  about  60  per  cent,  being  purchased  for 
export.  A moderate  supply  of  fat  cattle,  which  met 
a quiet  trade  at  higher  prices.  A small  supply  of 
springers  and  milch  cows,  which  were  fn  quiet  de- 
mand at  recent  rates.  There  was  a good  local  in- 
quiry for  the  small  supply  of  fat  sheep  on  offer, 
bto-re  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £10  10s.  to.  £13; 
2nd  class,  £8  5s.  to  £10;  3rd  class,  £6  15s  to  £8;  1 
to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  10s.  to  £23  10s.'  (l.w.  av.. 
74s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £14  10s.  to  £18  10s.  (l.w.  av  , 
72s.  ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  c'ass,  £26  10s.  to  £33  (l.w.  av.. 
76s.) ; 2nd  class,  £20  10s.  to  £25  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.). 
Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class.  £36  to  £49  (l.w.  av., 
83s.);  2nd  class,  £29  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £68  (l.w.  av.,  80s.).  Springers 

to  £50;  2nd  class, 
126  to  £35.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £33 
to  £46;  2nd  class,  £24  to  £32.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs., 
Longwools,  100s.  to  130s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
llOs.  to  140s. 

1 .^bir,  Co.  Tipperary,  Jan.  30th, 

1 small  fair,  composed  of  first  and  second 

class  horned  cattle.  Buyers  scarce,  and  trade  for 
cattle  not  too  brisk.  • Except  for  stock  in  forward 
^bbdition,  prices,  on  the  whole,  were  easier.  About 
50  per  cent,  were  bought  by  shippers,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  home  graziers.  Springers  and  milch 
cows  scarce  and  dear.  A small  sheep  fair,  and 
sold  at  high  prices.  Calygs,  under  6 mos., 

1 Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st 

class,  £10  15s.  to  £12  10s.;  2nd  class,  £8  to  £10  5s.; 

1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  10s.  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  72s. 
per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  5s.  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  70s)- 

2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £26  10s.  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  73s.); 
2nd  class,  £23  to  £25  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  71s  6d.);  3 yrs 
and  oyer,  1st  class,  £33  to  £38  10s.  (l.w.  av..  74s.  6d.) ; 
2nd  class,  £30  to  £32  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  72s.).  Fat  cattle 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £36  to  £43  (l.w  av.,  70s.), 
bpnngers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £40. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £30  to  £38. 
Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  110s.  Fat 
sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  120s.  to  175s. 

CLONES  Fair,  Co.  Monaghan,  29th  Jan.,  1920.— An 
average-sized  fair,  composed  of  store  cattle  of  the 
bhorthorn  type,  which  met  a good  demand  at  higher 
prices.  A small  show  of  fat  cattle,  and  prices  very 
high.  A fair  show  of  springers  and  milch  cows;  de- 
mand  very  keen.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class, 
£10  10s.  to  £12  lOs. ; 2nd  class,  £9  5s.  to  £11 ; 3rd 
class,  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £19 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £14  lOs.  to 
±17  (l.w.  av.,  64s.);  3rd  class,  £12  lOs.  to  £13  lOe. 
(l.w.  av.  62s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £25  to  £37  (l.w. 
av.,  68s.);  2nd  class,  £20  to  £23  (l.w.  av..  66s.);  3rd 
class,  £15  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  63s.).  Pat  cattle,  2 to  3 
yrs.,  1st  cla^s,  £42  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  80s.) ; cows  and 
to  £56  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3rd  class, 
£28  to  £35  (l.w  av.,  76s.).  Springers,  cows  and  hei- 
fers, 1st  class,  £45  to  £55;  2nd  class,  £32  to  £42;  3rd 
class,  £25  to  £29.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st 
class,  £39  to  £47;  2nd  class,  £30  to  £33;  3rd  class, 
pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  70s.  to  110s 
ANTRIM  Fair,  29th  Jan.,  1920.— An  average-sized 
fair  tor  this  season  of  the  year,  composed  chiefly  of 
fat  cattle  and  young  stores  of  second  class  quality. 
Trade  good  for  cattle  in  forward  condition,  but  thin 
and  backward  sorts  met  a bad  demand.  A medium 
®bpply  of  springers,  which  sold  dear.  A very  small 
show  of  sheep,  which  changed  hands  at  recent  prices. 
T^he  few  young  pigs  on  offer  sold  at  cheaper  rates, 
btore  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £8  to  £11 ; 3rd 
class,  £5  10s.  to  £7  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £14 
to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  65s.);  3rd  class,  £10  to  £13  (l.w.  av., 
63s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £18  to  £24  (l.w.  av..  65s.); 
3rd  class,  £13  to  £17  (l.w.  av.,  63s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over. 
2nd  class,  £25  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  70s.) ; 3rd  class,  £18 
to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  65s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 j^rs.,  2nd 
bv.,  82s.);  3rd  class,  £24  to 
£o0  (l.w  av.,  80s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £40 
to  £50  (l.w.  av..  85q.);  2nd  class,  £30  to  £40  (l.w  av 
83s.);  3rd  class,  £22  to  £29  (l.w.  av..  80s);  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £42  to  £54  (l.w.  av..  82s.  6d.);  3rd 
class.  £28  to  £40  (l.w.  av..  80s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £46  to  £56;  2nd  class,  £35  to  £45; 
3rd  class,  £24  to  £34.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over, 
Longwools.  100s.  to  160s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks., 
50s.  to  80s. 


February  7,  1920. 

ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  31st  January.  1920. 


Cattle. 

.. 

Irish  Ports. 

j Fat. 

1 Others. 

! Sheep. 

Swine. 

1 Goats. 

i) 

w 

L. 

0 

X 

♦ 

Mules  0 
Jennets 

Asses. 

Total 

Animali 

Ballina 

Belfast 

1485 

326 

40 

56 

i'60 

2C07 

Cork 

847 

226 

273 

215 

4 

Drogheda 

903 

387 

23 

Dublin 

bOll 

985 

3229 

1466 

13 

% 

injinn 

Dundalk 

384 

61 

21 

5 

50 

Greenore 

19 

’45 

30 

63 

Larne 

Limerick 

330 

133 

1 

7 

471 

Londonderry  ... 
Milford 

569 

94 

139 

~54 

“2 

... 

"858 

Mulroy 

Newry 

Portrush 

208 

"52 

‘*260 

Sligo 

110 

50 

1 

Waterford 

975 

68 

460 

757 

1 

7 

2268 

Westport 

... 

Total 

10517 

2074 

4691 

2755 

329 

... 

20387 

These  figures  do  notinclude  Army  Horses. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 
1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

Jan.  29th 

10,281 

4,882 

3,173 

4,726 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

65,159 

26,498 

20,984 

24,081 

TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 

American  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  one~ Turkey- 
Cock.  imported  direct  from  Abbott’s;  two 
others  equally  well  bred,  mated  with  unrelated  hens; 
March  Eggs  booked  now,  36s.  per  dozen.— Mrs.  An- 
derson,  Ballymaguire,  Stewartstown.  p96 

Ancona  Cockerels,  beautiful  pure  bred~  June 
birds,  10s.  each. — Chapman,  Fairmount,  Water, 
ford. ^ p98 

For  sale — Cocker  Spaniel  Bitch,  6 months ; very 
smart;  good  nose;  unbroken;  affectionate; 
would  make  either  good  worker  or  pet;  both  parents 
exceptionally  good  finders;  pedigree  strain. — 

Bolitho,  9 Diamond,  Londonderry.  p99 

OR  SALE— Large  quantity  Black  Tartarian  Oats, 
off  imported  seed ; price  and  sample  on  applica- 
tion; state  quantity  required.— J.  W.  Tomkins,  Sea- 
view  House,  Clonevan,  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford.  plOl 

PULLETS  for  Sale,  specially  bred  for  laying; 

March  and  April  hatched — 3 Brown  Leghorn, 
12  White  Leghorn,  12  Rhode  I.  Reds,  5 Black 
Minorcas,  3 White  Wyandotte,  price  15s.  each;  six 
or  more  carr.  paid;  also  2 W.  Wyandotte  and  1 Black 
Minorca  Cockerels,  price  15s.  each,  carr.  paid.  Full 
particulars  stamped  envelope.— Nedwill,  Rockbrook, 
Magherafelt,  Co.  Derry.  plOO 

PURE-BRED  Clydesdale  Sire  for  Sale;  bay;  white 
face  and  legs;  16-2  hands;  12  years  old;  sire, 
Mark  Twain  (1309),  by  Hiawatha  (10067);  dam,  Mes- 
salina  (15368),  by  Baron’s  Pride  (9122) ; sure  foal- 
getter;  licensed  season  1920.  Apply  “A.  B.  C.,”  this 
office.  p97 

PURE-BRED  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Padman 
strain ; February  and  April  hatched ; very  good 
typical  birds;  21s.  and  12s.  6d.  each.;  overstocked. — 
Apply  Land  Steward,  Braehead,  Londonderry.  p99 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  February  5th. — There  was  again 
a Ireavy  supply  of  stock  on  offer  at  the  North 
Circular  Road  Market  to-day.  Cattle  numbers 
totalled  3,953,  or  139  over  last  week’s  showing, 
and  6,233  sheep  were  penned,  which  was  796 
in  excess  of  last  week’s  number.  The  show 
of  dairy  cows  was  small,  only  150  animals 
being  on  offer.  Prices  for  prime  fat  cattle 
were  much  on  the  same  level  as  last  week; 
one  or  two  owmers  got  89s.,  and  even  _ this 
may  have  been  exceeded  in  a few  transactions. 
Good  useful  commercial  sorts  useful  for  ship- 
ping, and  rougher  types,  met  with  a slack  de- 
mand, and  may  be  counted  fully  is.  if  not  2s. 
lower  than  last  week’s  rates.  Prices  for  these 
were  from  the  80s.  to  83s.  mark.  The 
inequality  of  the  grading  system  across-Chan- 
nel  weakened  the  demand  from  shippers,  and 
this  tended  to  make  the  market  dull  and 
spiritless.  Sheep  rates  did  not  alter  much; 
big  fat  sheep  were  in  good  demand  by  home 
butchers,  and  rates  worked  out  at  is.  sd.  to 
IS.  8d.  per  lb.,  and  in  some  cases  to  is.  gd. 
There  was  something  of  a slump  in  shipping- 
hoggets,  and  exporters  operated  cautiously  in 
light  of  the  control  price  across,  which 
stands  at  is.  2d.  per  lb.  The  best  demand  was 
from  home  buyers,  who  can  afford  to  buy 
higher  owing  to  the  extra  returns  which  skins 
with  the  wool  on  are  making  now.  Milch 
cows  showed  a marked  drop  in  value,  which 
was  estimated  by  some  at  fully  £5  per  head. 
Best  quality  and  likely  looking  milkers 
brought  up  to  £50)  but  the  drop  was  more 
marked  in  the  secondary  sorts.  The  fall  in 
values  is  attributed  to  the  dread  of  shippers  to 
risk  export  in  light  of  the  possibility  of  some 
of  the  usual  cross-Channel  markets  being- 
closed  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth. 


Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  Feb.  5,  1920. — Supplies: — Cattle  3,953, 
increase  139;  sheep  6,233,  increase  796.  There 
was  a good  trade  for  best  quality^  bullocks  and 
heifers  at  quite  last  week’s  prices,  but  less 
money  had  to  be  accepted  for  rough  and  in- 
ferior descriptions  as  well  as  for  cows.  Bulls 
are  in  good  demand  at  from  85s.  to  90s.  per 
cwt.  Although  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep,  the  demand  -was  firm  and 
higher  prices  generally  were  obtained.  Quota- 
tions:— Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from  85s.  to 
90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from  72s.  to 
79s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from 
40s.  to  84s.  and  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Mutton,  IS.  6d.  to  is.  gd. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, Feb.  5,  1920.— Cattle  supplies  3,953,  increase 
139;  sheep  supplies  6,233,  increase  796.  First 
and  second  quality  cattle  met  a good  selling 
trade  at  firm  prices;  other  descriptions  slightly 
lower  in  value,  a good  clearance,  however, 
being  effected.  Last  week’s  advance  was  main- 
tained for  all  classes  of  nicely-meated  sheep, 
but  thin  lots  were  more  difficult  to  cash. 
Quotations: — Cattle  (best),  from  86s.  to  90s. 
per  cwt,  live  weight;  secondary,  from  77s.  to 

85s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  from  60s.  to 

85s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  bulls,  from  75s.  to 

88s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  sheep,  from  i6d.  to 

2id.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 
St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  Feb.  5,  1920.— Sup- 
plies:—Cattle  3,953,  increase  139;  sheep  6.233, 
increase  796.  Increase  in  supplies.  With  the 
exception  of  a few  lots  of  well-finished  beasts. 


CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS.  i 

Soon  repay  their  small  cost 
- ' Sold  everywhere,  lod.  per  do*,  poet  u- 
^ from  the  fl^e  Proprietor, 

I W.  DENNIS,  ChemUt.  LOin^  line*,] 


which  were  sold  to  lionie  buyers  at  last  week’s 
rates,  trade  was  quiet.  Exporters  acted  very 
cautiously,  and  lower  prices  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  secondary  and  rough  sorts,  a clear- 
ance being  difliciilt  to  effect.  Shec])  suiting 
the  home  demand  opened  briskly,  but  the  mar- 
ket finished  slow,  particularly  for  hoggets  and 
lots  sliort  of  condition. — Quotations: — Cattle, 
best,  83s.  to  88s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  excep- 
tional, 90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary, 
76s.  to  82s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  cows,  bulls, 
67s.  6d.  to  85s.  per  cwt,  live  weight.  Mutton, 
IS.  5d.  to  IS.  9-id.  per  lb. 

Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield  House, 
Dublin. — Numbers: — Cattle  3,953,  increase  139; 
sheep  6,233,  increase  796.  Quiet  trade  for 
cattle,  only  the  best  maintaining  late  rates. 
Sheep  also  were  slow  to  sell  at  prices  favour- 
ing buyers.  Beef  (best),  from  83s.  to  90s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from  65s.  to  80s.  per 
cwt.  Mutton,  IS.  2d.  to  is.  gd.  per  lb. 

BELFAST,  Feb.  3.— The  mimber  of  cattle,  etc., 
offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  615  cattle 
and  469  sheep;  total,  1,084.  The  folio-wing  are  the 
prices  per  head ; — Bullocks— First  class,  £51  to  £60 ; 
second  class,  £43  to  £51.  Heifers— First  class,  £47 
to  £55;  second  class,  £41  to  £47.  Cows— First  class, 
£42  to  £50;  second  class,  £32  to  £42.  Sheep,  £7  10s. 
to  £9  lOs. ; lambs,  £5  10s.  to  £6.  Prices  per  cwt.  live 
weight :— Bullocks— Prime,  £4  12s.  to  £4  14s.;  very 
good,  £4  10s.  to  £4  12s.  Heifers— Prime,  £4  12s.  to 
£4  14s. ; very  good,  £4  10s.  to  £4  12s.  Cows— Prime, 
£4  3s.  to  £4  7s.;  very  good,  £4  2s.  to  £4  3s.  Beef- 
First  class,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4|d. ; second  class,  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.;  mutton,  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  held  by  Messrs.  John  Robson,  Ltd., 
Belfast,  on  Monday  last,  supplies  were  slightly  in 
excess  of  previous  market.  Values  were  the  turn 
dearer  for  all  classes,  representing  an  all-round  in- 
crease of  about  4d.  per  lb.,  or  lor  horned  wedders 
and  other  classes  of  light  mutton  about  2s.  3d.  per 
lb.  dead  weight,  and  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  for  medium  and 
heavy  weights.  Siiiiplies  were  again  inadequate  to 
meet  the  purchasers’  requirements ; consequently 
many  had  failed  to  obtain  stock  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  sale.  Blackfaced  wedders-  made  up  to  139s.; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  to  114s.;  White  wedders,  to  175s.; 
White  ewes,  to  190s.;  White  hoggs,  to  150s.;  cross 
hoggs,  to  145s.,  and  rams,  to  210s.  At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  cattle  held  on  Tuesday  supplies  were  very 
lieavy,  and,  whilst  there  was  no  appreciable  change 
in  values,  trade  was  not  quite  so  fast  as  the  Pi'^' 
vious  week;  90s.  to  95s.  represented  the  value  of 
top  finish,  and  for  one  or  two  fancy  lots  up  to  97s. 
The  export  demand  was  quieter  owing  to  the  drastic 
treatment  at  grading  centres;  however,  exporters 
bought  their  usual  complement.  Bulls  varied  in 
values;  in  one  case  103s.  per  live  cwt.  was  realised, 
but  80s.  to  90s.  represented  currency.  Cows  were 
again  in  keen  demand,  being  bought  again  almost 
entirely  for  export,  rates  per  cwt.  lieing  on  par  with 
the  previous  market.  Forward  stores  were  in  re- 
quest, and  small  wintering  cattle  were  easier  sold. 
Milk  was  scarce  and  dear.  Bullocks  made  up  to  £58 
10s.;  heifers,  to  £57;  cows,  to  £59,  and  bulls,  to 
£69. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
again  a very  large  show  of  cattle  on  offer  at  their 
sale  o*  Tuesday.  Butchers  and  shippers  were  well 
represented,  the  latter  making  extensive  purchasers. 
Prime  finished  bullocks  and  heifers  were  making  the 
full  prices  of  last  week.  Secondao'  description  and 
all  classes  of  cows  met  a slower  demand.  Towards 
the  finish  a clearance  was  practically  effected.  Best 
bullocks,  £60;  heifers,  £55;  cows,  £50;  bulls,  £70. 
There  was  a small  show  of  sheep  on  Monday,  bup- 
plies  being  short  of  requirements  caused  a keen  de- 
mand at  last  week’s  full  rates,  an  early  clearance 
being  readily  made.  Wliitefaoed  wethers,  180s.; 
Wliitefaced  ewes,  184s.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  92s.; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  90s. ; cross  hoggs,  to  156s. ; rams,  to 
£9  17s.  6d. 

Wm,  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  Feb.  4.— In 
store  cattle  section  fuller  supplies ; class  and  quality 
■well  represented;  buyers  in  strong  attendance;  ac- 
tive  steady  trade;  best  grades  beat  last  weeks 
prices;  two-and-a-half-yeab-old  bullocks,  £31— £37 ; 
second  run,  £24  10s.— £31;  missers,  £31— £33  5s.; 
second  class,  £22  10s.— £23  10s.;  strippers,  £23  10s.— 
£28  15s.;  one-and-a-half-year-old  bullocks,  £22— £28 
12s.  6d. ; second  run,  £14 — £18;  one-and-a-half-yea^ 
old  heifers,  £20  15s.— £22;  second  run,  £15  10s.— £19 
10s.;  winter  calves,  £16;  small  calves,  £8  2s.  6d. 
bheep  section — Normal  entries,  the  bulk  being  storey 
for  which  trade  was  slow.  Fat  sheep,  £8  15s.— £7 
17s,  6d.;  useful  stores,  £5  19s.— £6  12s.  6d.  Dairy 
department— Opening  day  for  in-calf  heifers;  several 
exceptionally  choice  drafts  on  sale.  Mr.  Maunsell 
obtained  for  Colonel  Dickson  top  price  at  £60  and 
£61 ; choicest  heifers  sold  from  £42— £49 : useful  pro- 
mising,  £40 — £45;  ordinary,  £32 — £58.  Milk  trade 
Small  show;  current  prices.  Good  all-round  trade 
throughout  the  day.  A satisfactory  clearance. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Feb.  3.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3&.  2d. ; lump,  retail,  2s. 
lOd.  to  3s.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  per 
lb  - eggs,  hen,  42s.  to  50s.;  duck.  43s.  to  52s.  per  120; 
do.’  hen,  4s.  6d  to  5s.  6d.;  duck,  4s.  6d.  to  5®.  8d.  per 
doz.;  buttermilk,  lid.  to  13d.  per  rundlet;  table 
celery,  22s.  to  24s.;  potherb  celery,  12s.  to  20s.; 
parsley,  10s.  to  15s.;  leeks,  9s.  to  12s_. ; turnips,  10s. 
to  14s. ; carrots,  6s,  to  12®. ; parsnip,  6s,  to  12s. 
per  doz.  bundles;  eauliflowers,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  doz.; 
savoys,  16s.  to  32e. ; cabbage,  24s.  to  42s.;  curleys, 
7s.  to  14s.  per  120;  apples,  15s.  to  26®.  per  barrel; 


turnips,  swedes.  Is.  8d,  to  2s.;  jiotatocs,  U),-to-Jiat<«, 
8s.  to  9s.;  Ih’itisti  (fiieeri®,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.;  Windsor 
Castles,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.;  oats,  new,  17s.  6d,  to  18s. 
6d.;  hay,  upland,  new,  8s.  to  12s.  6d.;  meadow.  6s. 
to  8s.  6d.;  timotliy,  8S.  to  10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to 
7s.  per  cwt. 

DERRY'  (Victoria  Marketi,  Fell.  4.  Quantities  in 
market— 406  liags  of  oats.  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone; 
hay,  235s.  to  240s.;  straw,  110®.  to  120s, ; turnips, 
25®.  to  30.S.  i)cr  ton  ; potatoes,  23s.  to  25s.  per  sack ; 
turf,  40s.  per  ton;  i)Ogwood,  25s.  to  30s.  per  load. 

DERRY  (Waterside  General  Market;,  Feb.  4.— Oats, 
new,  2s.  Id,  to  2s.  2^d.  per  stone;  hay,  200®,  to  240s.; 
straw,  100s.  to  110s.;  turnips,  30s.  to  32s.  6d.  per 
ton;  potatoes,  22®.  to  24s.  per  sack. 


PORK. 

DERRY  (Fnyio  Street  Fork  and  Butter  Market), 
Feb.  4.— Quantities  in  market — 70  pigs,  1638.  9d.; 
coarse  and  inferior,  140s.  to  160®.  per  cwt.;  demand 
brisk. 


COOTEHILL,  Feb.  4.— 'The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  233  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163®.  9Jd.  per  cwt.;  good  de- 
mand. 

BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  4. — Brisk  trade  for  Irish  and  Ameri- 
can cured  meats ; supply  of  Irish  i)acon  suitable  for 
country  good;  of  lighter  grade  difficulty  found  in 
fulfilling  city  traders'  orders;  prices  for  Irish  touch 
maximum,  200s.  green  Wiltshires;  American  long 
clear,  197s.;  backs,  168s.,  190s.;  smoked  Cumberland 


DUBLIN,  Feb.  3.— The  attendance  of  the  trade 
here  continues  conspicuously  small,  and  business 
equally  disappointing.  With  regard  to  the  value 
position  generally,  there  is  a dearer  level  prevailing, 
although  there  i®  no  actual  buoyancy.  The  position 
is  chiefly  brought  about  by  the  recent  rise  in 
freights,  cartage,  sacks,  and  other  charges  at  this 
end.  However,  ten  days  or  so  ago  we  gave  the  run 
of  values  of  corn  on  country  basis,  plus  the  expenses 
here,  and  these  still  remain  without  much  practical 
variation.  Regarding  barley,  most  interest  sur- 
rounds seed  qualities,  and  the  prices  spoken  of  run 
from  55®.  to  60s.  and  62s.  per  barrel  for  the  right 
article.  Oats  liave  a dearer  bearing,  and  there  are 
some  holders  looking  for  35s.  for  whites,  but  the 
best  offer  appears  to  be  around  33s. ; blacks,  too,  are 
held  at  proportionately  high  terms. 


VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  3.— Supply  fair;  good  clearance. 
York  cabbage,  40s.,  60s.  load;  savoy  do.,  40s.,  75s.; 
cauliflowers,  doz.,  2s.  3d.,  6s.;  thyme,  bunch,  8d.  9d.; 
celery,  bunch,  3s..  5s.;  parsley,  float.  Is.  6d.,  2s.  lOd.; 
white  turnips,  bunch,  lOd.,  Is.;  beet,  do.,  6d.,  rod.; 
carrots,  doz..  Is.  4d.,  Is.  9d.;  parsnips,  cwt.,  8s.;  9s.; 
sprouts,  float,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.;  swedes,  cwt.,  2s.,  2s. 
4d.;  apples,  20s.,  23s.  brl.,  11s.,  11s.  6d.  keg. 


FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  3.— Abundant  supply  of  oranges,  but 
demand  nil.  For  few  sales  effected  late  rates  ob- 
tained. American  apples  not  iilentiful.  Inqiury 
quiet.  Vegetaliles  in  good  supply;  cleared  satistac- 
torily.  Sprouts  at  2s.  6d.  half-bushel ; leeks,  8d. 
iiunch ; artichokes,  3s.  half-bushel;  caulifloivers,  6s. 
3d.  doz.;  parsley,  2s.  float.  Flowers  plentifiH, 
especially  pot  plants;  demand  good;  azaleas,  2s  6a., 
2s  9d.  each;  small  aralias,  Is.,  Is.  3d.;  gervillois, 
9ci  is.;  tulips,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  bunch;  violets,  2s., 


POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN.  Feb.  3.— Fair  supply  of  chickens  met  very 
good  demand  at  advanced  rates.  Hens,  large 
fat.  wanted,  also  fat  ducks.  Turkeys  inn,  request  at 
full  control.  Geese  very  scarce;  well-finished  birds 
find  ready  sale.  Rabliits  in  demand  at  satisfactory 
prices.  All  classes  of  wildfowl  and  game  -waiited 
Chickens,  best  finished,  7s.  6d.,  8s.  6d.;  extras,  10s., 


Tele^rAphle  Addr«i«  : ■’  Sparkancy,  Smith,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103,  112,  113,  313.  343Z&  374 

Gontral  Meat  Markets,  London,  E.C.  1. 

Bankers : , « « o 

Lloyd'0  Bank,  Ltd. /West  Smlthfleld,  London,  E.C,  1 
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MEAT  - - 


EOGkS,  etOo 


Foil  yalnos  obtained  and  rotnrned  to  londori,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game,  etc. 

ChoQnes  and  Accounts  remitted  daily.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 
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seconds.  5s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.;  thirds,  4s.,  5s.;  hens,  extra 
large,  fat,  6s.,  8s.;  best  ordinary,  4s.,  5s.;  seconds 
3s.;  turkeys,  extra  large,  cocks,  35s.,  40s.;  largo. 
20s.,  30s.;  extra  large  hens,  20s.,  25s.;  seconds,  15s.; 
geese,  extra  large,  fat,  10s.,  12s.;  ducks,  prime,  7s., 
8e. ; seconds,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.;  old,  4s.,  6s.;  Guinea  fowl, 
large,  4s.  6d. ; rabbits,  best  trai)ped,  2s.,  2s.  2d.;  shot. 
Is.  lOd.;  pheasants,  cocks,  5s.  6d.;  hens,  5s.;  par- 
tridge, young,  3s.  3d.;  old.  Is.  6d.;  hares,  best,  3s. 
6d.;  wild  duck,  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.;  widgeon.  Is.  6d.,  2s.; 
teal.  Is.,  Is.  6d.;  woodcock,  2s.  6d.;  snipe.  Is.,  Is.  3d.; 
plover,  green.  lOd. ; grey.  Is.  8d. ; curlew.  Is.,  Is.  3d. 

DERRY  POULTRY.  Feb.  4.— Chickens,  10s.  to  13s.; 
hens,  10s.  to  12s.;  ducks,  9s.  to  11s.  per  pair. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN.  Feb.  3. — Demand  wretched  for  all  classes. 
Holders  demand  more;  9s.,  9s.  6d.  cwt.  choice  lots. 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  3.— Demand  equal  to  clearance  of 
choice  grades  creamery  butter  at  advanced  rate  of 
Jd.  lb.  Secondary  lots  in  poor  demand.  Farmers’ 
butter  very  scarce,  for  finest  cools  2s.  8d.  lb.  readily 
paid.  Other  qualities  very  difficult  to  clear  at  ir- 
regular prices.  Eggs  unsettled ; value  diffictilt  to 
ascertain,  owing  to  dull  inquiry.  Some  factors  sell- 
ing 40s.,  others  obtaining  46s.  for  extra  selected  lots. 

CORK  BUTTER,  Feb.  3.— Firsts,  304s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 304s. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  3.— Trade  satisfactory  on  hay  mar- 
ket; supply  sufficient  to  demand.  Prices  very  firm; 
last  day’s  rates  repeated  in  all  instances ; few  loads 
really  prime  old  meadow  realised  12s.  cwt.  Very 
large  supply  of  oaten  straw.  Feeding  qualities  in 
early  morning  realised  7s.  cwt.,  but  later  sold  at 
6s.  Wheaten  in  fair  supijly;  demand  brisk.  Hay, 
choice  first  crop,  13s.  6d.,  14-s. ; second  and  third, 
12s.  9d,,  13s.  4d.;  choice  and  meadow,  11s.,  11«.  6d.; 
good  medium  quality,  10s.,  10s.  9d. ; inferior,  7s.,  9s. 
Straw  oaten,  choice  feeding,  6s.,  7s.  cwt. ; other 
grades,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  9d.;  wheaten,  choice,  4s.,  4s.  6d.; 
inferior,  3s.  6d. 


CROSS=CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  A.  T.  Matthews. 

CRAIN. 

Wheat  continues  at  practically  the  same  average 
price.  In  37  markets  last  week  the  average  price 
was  72s.  5d.  per  480  lb.,  or  Id.  per  quarter  less  than 
the  week  before.  Doncaster  was  the  only  market 
quoted  below  70s.,  and  here  it  was  69s.  2d.  The 
highest  market  was  Colchester  at  74s.  2d.  At 
Mark  Lane  the  quotation  was  72s.  lOd.  Barley 
showed  a considerable  drop  in  the  average  price. 
In  34  markets  the  average  was  103s.  per  400  lb.,  a 
fall  of  33.  8d.  per  quarter.  Prices  ranged  from  82s. 
9d.  at  Lincoln  up  to  114s.  6d.  at  Darlington.  The 
Mark  Lane  quotation  was  Ills.  2d.,  and  a marked 
scarcity  is  reported  at  that  market. 

Oats  in  28  markets  averaged  59s,  5d.  per  312  lbs., 
showing  an  advance  of  Is.  3d.  per  quarter  on  the 
week.  Prices  ranged  from  54s.  9d.  at  Kingsbridge 
up  to  678.  at  Mark  Lane. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Prices  were  advanced  on  Monday,  the  26th  in- 
stant, and  are  now  86s.,  81s.,  and  76s.  per  cwt.,  for 
the  three  grades  of  bulls,  bullocks,  and  heifers,  and 
81s.,  73s.,  and  64s.  for  cows.  The  total  number  at 
market  was  9,157  against  11,165,  or  about  2,000  less 
than  the  week  before,  yet  exceeding  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years  by  about  2,500  head.  London 
market  was  raAher  poorly  suijplied  with  1,724  cattle 
during  the  week.  In  22  markets  the  best  Shorthorns 
were  quoted  at  86e.  and  over. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

The  total  numl)er  of  sheep  in  all  officially  quoted 
markets  was  23,014  against  a three  years’  average 
of  27,598  and  25,523  the  previous  week.  The  quality 
of  tlie  sheep  varies  greatly  at  most  markets.  The 
price  of  sheep  has  been  raised  to  16Jd.  per  lb. 

VEAL  CALVES  AND  PICS. 

The  total  number  of  calves  at  market  was  2,387, 
and  the  price  realised  in  24  markets  Is.  8d.  and  16. 
5d.  per  lb.  for  1st  and  2nd  second  quality.  The 
total  number  of  pigs  at  market  was  3,319  against  a 
three  years’  average  of  6,632. 

DEAD  MEAT. 

In  tile  Central  Market  there  were  shorter  supplies 
of  botli  home  killed  and  imported  beef,  and  the 
quality,  generally,  was  hardly  so  good  as  at  recent 
markets.  Very  little  veal  on  offer.  Moderate  sup- 
plies of  home-killed  mutton,  many  of  the  consign- 
mentss  showing  excellent  finish.  A fair  amount  of 
frozen  mutton  and  lamb  on  offer.  No  fresh  pork  on 
offer,  but  a moderate  amount  of  frozen  available. 

STORE  STOCK. 

There  is  rather  more  life  in  the  trade  for  stores, 
especially  tor  forward  beasts.  Dairy  cows  about 
maintain  late  values.  Store  sheep  meet  a good  in- 
quiry. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DERBY',  Feb.  3. — Similar  supply  of  cattle  to  last 
week.  A few  were  rejected,  but  the  remainder  were 
of  good  qtiality  and  sold  at  the  controlled  rates. 
Larger  entry  of  sheep,  and  quality  fair;  skins  made 
about  19s.  6d.  each.  Calves  realised  late  rates, 
while  the  two  pigs  on  offer  sold  at  the  maximum 
price.  Numbers  in  the  market— Cattle,  140;  sheep, 
170;  calves,  39. 

SALFORD.  Feb.  3.— Supplies  of  cattle  consisted  of 
114  from  the  North  Country  of  very  good  quality, 
239  from  Birkenhead,  and  67  from  Wales,  which  were 
mostly  second  and  third  grade  beasts.  Sheep  num- 
bered 258.  and  were  all  North  Country  animals  of 
fair  average  quality.  At  Manchester  444  Irish  pigs 
were  on  offer;  quality  was  good  and  demand  keen. 

NEWCASTIjE,  Feb.  3. — There  was  a shortage  of 
beef  on  the  market,  small  supplies  having  come  from 
borders;  only  373  head  of  cattle  were  penned.  Mut- 


ton was  also  far  below  requirements,  though  the 
number  of  sheep  was  1,469,  which  wa«  300  more  than 
laet  week ; prices  unaltered. 

GLASGOW,  Feb.  4. — Average  supplies  of  Irish 
cattle  this  week,  and  quality  fair,  .Scotch  cattle  less 
in  numbers,  and  quality  above  the  average  of  late 
weeks.  Sheep  fair  in  number,  with  some  lots  of 
heavy  weight  hoggs  forward.  The  numbers  on  mar- 
ket were — Cattle,  343;  sheep,  76. 

EDINBURGH,  Feb.  4. — Moderate  demand  for  sheep 
and  best  class  cows.  Hoggets,  to  £6;  Cheviot  Din- 
monts,  to  67s.;  Cheviot  ewes,  to  86s.;  cross-bred  hog- 
gets, to.  82s.  Cattle— Fair  selling  trade;  horned  bul- 
locks, to  £62 ; polled  bullocks,  to  £36 ; Shorthorn 
cows,  to  £71;  Ayrshires,  to  £50. 

WAKEFIELD,  Feb.  4.— Similar  supply  of  fat  cattle 
to  last  week,  chiefly  Irish  beasts  of  poor  quality, 
while  32  locally-fed  animals  were  shown.  Practically 
all  the  sheep  were  from  other  markets.  Fair  trade 
for  dairy  cows  and  store  cattle  at  about  recent  quo- 
tations. Numbers  in  the  market — Fat  cattle,  206; 
sheep,  153;  dairy  cows,  20;  store  cattle,  34. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  31st  Jan.,  1920,  with  a comiiarative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years:— 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


6. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat 

...  72 

7 

72 

8 

71 

2 

75 

10 

Barley 

...  106 

2 

62 

4 

58 

10 

64 

0 

Oats 

...  58 

7 

49 

7 

50 

2 

47 

3 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  28th  January,  1920 — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  perton 

250/0-260,0 

Arran  Chief ... 

240/0—260/0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

British  Queen 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Edward  VII. 

270/0  — 320/0 

— 

— 

250/0  - 300/0 

— 

_ 

Up-to-Date  ... 

240/0  — 260,'0 

— 

— 





Irish 

240/0— 250'0 

230/0- 

240/0 

- - 

— 

— 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new  ... 



— 

— 

290/0  - 320/0 

— 

— 

Meadow,  new 

— — 

— 

— 

290/0-315/0 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— 

150/0 

- 125/0 

Oat 



175/0- 

1900 

160/0 

— 

— 

When  at 

The  Dublin  Cattle  Market 

Do  not  forget  to  Visit 

Farmers’  Gazette  Office 

MAIN  AVENUE  PRUSSIA  STREET 


Following  Publications  on  Sale — 
FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
PURDON’S  ALMANAC,  1920 
FARMERS’  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE 
SOIL  FACTS  (2nd  Edition) 

RED  GUIDE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  ORDERS 
AND  ADVERTISEMENTS 
WILL  BE  RECEIVED. 


mHE  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment olaime.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN — February  5th,  1920. 


Beasts  Description*- 


Average 
live  Weight 


Average 
price 
per  head. 


Average 
price 
per  cwt. 


Bullocks 

0. 

q. 

lbs. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

*4 

prime 

11 

1 

21 

51 

9 

6 

4 

10 

0 

1 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

44 

10 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

do. 

10 

1 

21 

46 

0 

0 

4 

8 

3 

*5 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

52 

16 

0 

4 

8 

0 

*10 

do. 

12 

3 

16 

56 

8 

9 

4 

7 

6 

*4 

do. 

11 

1 

7 

49 

4 

3 

4 

7 

0 

*8 

do. 

11 

0 

3 

47 

19 

9 

4 

7 

0 

*8 

do. 

11 

3 

5 

SO 

16 

0 

4 

6 

0 

*16 

do. 

10 

2 

17 

45 

11 

0 

4 

5 

6 

*4 

very  good  ... 

11 

0 

21 

47 

13 

6 

4 

5 

0 

6 

do. 

10 

1 

19 

44 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

2 

do. 

10 

1 

14 

44 

0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

*13 

do. 

10 

3 

22 

45 

19 

3 

4 

4 

0 

*1 

good 

9 

0 

0 

37 

7 

0 

4 

3 

0 

*5 

fair 

Heifers 

9 

0 

0 

35 

2 

0 

3 

18 

0 

*1 

prime 

9 

0 

0 

40 

10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

*8 

do. 

9 

2 

10 

42 

4 

3 

4 

8 

0 

*4 

do. 

11 

1 

0 

49 

10 

0 

4 

8 

0 

*3 

do. 

9 

3 

14 

42 

19 

0 

4 

7 

0 

*5 

do. 

9 

2 

16 

41 

10 

0 

4 

6 

0 

*1 

very  good  ... 

10 

0 

0 

42 

10 

0 

4 

5 

0 

*6 

good 

9 

0 

0 

37 

16 

0 

4 

4 

0 

*2 

do. 

Cows 

10 

2 

0 

42 

10 

6 

4 

1 

0 

*1 

prime 

12 

0 

14 

49 

14 

3 

4 

2 

0 

2 

very  good  ... 

10 

1 

14 

39 

10 

0 

3 

16 

3 

1 

do. 

11 

3 

0 

44 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

4 

do. 

8 

2 

7 

32 

0 

0 

3 

14 

9 

1 

good 

9 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

3 

13 

3 

1 

fair 

9 

3 

0 

33 

10 

0 

3 

8 

9 

1 

inferior 

Wethers 

9 

2 

6 

30 

0 

0 

3 

2 

9 

25 

very  good  ... 

1 

1 

21 

8 

0 

0 

5 

11 

0 

15 

do. 

1 

1 

22 

8 

0 

0 

5 

10 

3 

25 

good 

1 

1 

12 

7 

5 

0 

5 

6 

9 

25 

fair 

Ewes 

1 

1 

18 

7 

5 

0 

5 

2 

9 

7 

prime 

1 

2 

20 

7 

10 

0 

4 

9 

3 

32 

very  good  ... 

0 

3 

15 

3 

15 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Hoggets 
30  prime 
28  very  good 
22  good 
10  fair 
15  inferior 


0 3 20 

0 3 19 

0 3 1 

0 3 20 

0 3 17 


5 5 0 

5 0 0 

3 17  0 

4 7 0 

3 5 0 


5 13  6 

5 8 9 

5 13 

4 14  0 

3 12  3 


Number  exposed  for  sale — Fat  cattle,  3,953;  fat  sheep, 
6,233. 

Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEES'  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia"  Street  entrance. 
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Parliament  has  reassembled,  but,  of  course, 
this  doesn’t  affect  farmers  very  much. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  opening  speech,  the 
King  assures  us  that  “ measures  will  be  pro- 
posed to  stimulate  and  develop  the  production 
of  essential  food-stuffs  within  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

The  history  of  the  past  has  proved  that  pro- 
posals and  promises  by  the  Government  are 
only  made  to  be  breached,  and  farmers  now 
place  as  much  reliance  on  the  Government  as 
they  do  on  the  weather. 

One  class  that  evidently  is  not  going  to  take 
any  risks  is  that  composed  of  Irish  flax- 
growers.  Having  openly_  rebelled  against 
Government  interference  with  the  sale  of  their 
flax,  they  have  now  formed  themselves  into 
the  Irish  Flax  Producers’  Association,  their 
first  aim  being  the  immediate  decontrol  of 
flax.  ::  " 

We  publish  this  week  particulars  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Egg-laying  Competi- 
tion, which  promises  to  be  a great  success.  No 
one  can  grumble  about  the  prizes,  and  we  are 
looking  to  all  our  eligible  readers  to  make  a 
bid  for  The  Farmers’  Gazette  £20  Silver 
Cup.  They  should,  too,  be  able  to  provide  the 
winner.  ::  ::  :: 

Poultry  readers  should  also  take  notice  of 
our  forthcoming  special  sales  issue.  Every- 
thing connected  with  the  industry  being  so  ex- 
pensive to  buy  at  present,  readers  should  be 
careful  how  they  lay  out  their  money,  and  to 
give  help  in  this  direction  will  be  the  object 
of  our  special  issue. 

The  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association  are 
anxious  that  an  active  propaganda  should  be 
at  once  initiated  to  protect  the  dairy  farmers’ 
interest  and  enlighten  the  public  to  the  excep- 
tional properties  and  to  the  food  value  of  new 
milk  against  other  substitutes.  We  also  learn 
that  at  a conference  of  dairy  farmers  recently 
held  in  London  it  was  decided  to  form  a Cen- 
tral Milk  Recording  Council  for  England  and 
Wales.  ::  ::  :: 

Everybody  doesn’t  agree  with  Dr.  E.  J.  Rus- 
sell as  regards  the  value  of  electrified  seeds. 
This  week  a reader  sends  us  a booklet  on  the 
Wolfryn  process,  in  which  cases  are  recorded 
where  up  to  30  per  cent,  increased  crops  re- 
sulted from  treated  seeds. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Though  the  name  is  high-sounding,  an 
Institute  of  Animal  Nutrition  is  of  much 
help  and  guidance  to  stock  feeders  who 
want  information  regarding  the  relative  values 
of  feeding-stuffs  on  current  offer.  One  such 
trial  centre  has  been  established  for  some  lime 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  school  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  _ now,  it  would 
appear,  another  similar  experimental  station  js 
to  be  set  up  by  the  North  of  Scotland  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Aberdeen.  The  main  lines 
of  investigation  to  be  followed  are: — the  analy- 
sis of  feeding-stuffs  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie 
digestibility  of  these,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  they  may  be  most  profitably  fed  to 
bring  bullocks  into  beef  condition,  and  to 
stimulate  the  milk  yield  of  dairy  cows;  also  to 
investigate  nutritional  diseases  and  to  deter- 
mine the  best  balanced  rations  so  that  the 
maximum  production  of  beef  and  milk  may  be 
obtained  from  the  minimum  quantity  of  food. 
There  is  a growing  opinion  among  investiga- 
tors that  much  useless  waste  of  food  takes 
place  under  the  existing  system  of  feeding 
practised,  and  only  a sufficiency  of  evidence  is 
required  to  show  that  as  good  results  might 
be  obtained  at  a considerably  reduced  cost;  the 
annual  bill  for  the  feeding-stuffs  imported  to 
meet  the  demand  of  home  stock-keepers 
amounts  to  some  sixty  millions  sterling,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  national  concern  that  the 
grain,  cakes,  and  meal,  drawn  from  widely 
apart  countries,  should  be  consumed  to  best 
advantage  for  the  production  of  meat  and 
milk.  Efficiency  in  feeding  methods  means  a 
lowered  cost  of  production,  and  this,  while  it 
enables  the  home  farmer  to  compete  on  better 
terms  with  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
tends  to  increase  the  profitableness  of  stock- 
keeping,  and  hence  to  raise  its  productive 
capacity;  at  the  same  time,  it  holds  out  to  the 
town-consumer  the  prospect  of  a larger,  a 
cheaper,  and  a more  assured  supply  of  such 
home-raised  produce  as  meat,  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese. 

A warbled  hide  means  an  inferior  hide  for 
the  tanner.  A hide  sells  according  to  its 
wholeness  from  punctures,  or  the  varying  nurn- 
ber  of  these  it  shows,  and  value  per  lb.  is 
fixed  on  this  scale.  Hides  are  taken  little 
count  of  by  most  Irish  stock-owners,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  most  of  their  cattle  are 
sold  for  export  with  their  hides  on,  and  of 
those  not  exported,  home  butchers  make  very 
little  complaint — and,  we  might  add,  for  very 
good  reasons.  Like  the  old  story  about  the 
asthmatic  patient,  the  offal  values  can  cover  a 
lot  of  shortcomings.  Still  and  all,  the  warble 
fly  is  a nuisance,  or  a pest,  or,  as  Mr.  William 
Field  might  describe  it,  a national  terror.  It 
disturbs  to  lay,  and  when  it  lays,  it  causes  a 
loss  of  beef  and  a lowered  value  in  the  hide. 
There  are  grave  doubts  about  how  it  lays, 
and  where  it  lays,  as  there  is  much  uncertainty 
about  how  it  can  best  be  kept  under  control. 
The  work  of  Professor  Carpenter  on  this  side 
has  advanced  us  as  far  as  is  possible,  and  still 
leaves  the  position  indeterminate,  except  that 
a general  campaign  of  squeezing  out  in  the 
spring  season  affords  most  promise  of  reduc- 
ing the  pest.  An  article  on  the  warble  fly, 
wffich  appears  in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Agriculture,  is  very  dogmatic  on 
points  at  doubt.  It  states  that  the  stampeding 
of  cattle  in  summer  is  due  to  the  warble 
which  is  only  intent  on  egg-laying — and  takes 
no  account  of  the  gad-fly  (most  often  the  real 
culprit),  which  is  out  for  painful  skin-punctur- 
ing and  subsequent  blood-sucking.  Further,  it 
is  specific  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  hind 
legs,  and,  after  being  licked  off,  find  a starting 
place  in  the  gullet  to  wander  through  the 
muscular  tissues  till  they  eventually  settle  for 
maturing  purposes  under  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  cause  the  unsightly  swellings.  The  value 
of  shade  and  water  for  cattle  to  resort  to  as 
a protection  is  recognised,  but  dips  and  smears 
are  put  to  one  side  as  being  tried  and  found 
wanting,  and  the  most  feasible  plan  advocated 
is  a general  arrangement  among  farmers  to 
squeeze  out  and  destroy  the  ripe  maggots 
during  May  and  June.  Surely  here  there  is 
scope  for  Farmers’  Unions  to  show  solidarity 
in  their  own  interests. 
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There  is  a world  of  difference  between  a 
first-class  hunter  and  a show  performer.  A 
horse  that  would  never  put  a foot  wrong  in  a 
fast  run  over  a difficult  country  might  never 
get  into  the  prize  money  of  the  jumping  en- 
closure. Horse-jumping  is  a sporting  feature 
of  most  of  our  leading  shows,  and  the  crowds 
it  attracts  evidences  the  enjoyment  it  affords. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  is  very  much  of  tlie  circus 
about  it,  so  far  as  tlie  hunting-man  goes.  Nor 
does  lireeding  count  for  much  in  jumping  alac- 
rity, wlien  it  is  noted  that  the  first-hand  pedi- 
gree of  an  accredited  performer  proved  him 
to  be  the  offspring  of  an  arab  stallion, 
crossed  with  a hackney  mare.  Still,  this  does 
not  do  away  with  the  attractiveness  of  show- 
jumping, which  will  always  appeal  to  horsey 
and  especially  hunting  men.  The  holding  of 
breath  for  the  clearing  of  the  stone  wall,  the 
take-up  and  take-off  of  the  bank,  and  the  hejl- 
for-leather  rush  at  the  water  jump  bring  their 
own  mingles  of  excitement,  especially  to  local 
crowds,  where  skill  of  both  horses  and  riders 
are  known.  A show-jumper  has  recently  laid 
it  down  that  a natural  hunter  can  never  be 
transformed  into  a show  jumper,  and  Win? 
versa.  The  reasons  he  advances  are  both  rea- 
sonable and  intelligible.  A hunter  is  never 
schooled  to  jump  clear,  nor  does  he  need  to; 
his  own  sense  of  taking  fences  or  banks  as  he 
meets  them  is  a natural  instinct,  and  it  is 
enough  for  him  if  he  earns  the  merit  of  being 
a safe  conveyance.  If  he  brings  his  rider  well 
up  at  the  finish,  he  has  done  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  him.  Further,  a hunting  horse,_  accus- 
tomed to  the  hounds,  the  whoop  that  bids  the 
field  to  let  loose  the  reins,  and  the  dash 
through  open  fields  and  up  wild  hillsides  can- 
not show  his  in-bred  cleverness  when  he  faces 
a crowded  enclosure  with  white-washed  wings 
to  the  jumps,  and  a band  crashing  out  music. 
It  is  a contrast  between  the  natural  and  the 
artificial,  and  only  those  animals  trained  for 
the  artificial  surroundings  and  conditions  of 
jumping  prescribed  can  be  expected  to  gain 
rosettes.  It  is  not  well  that  there  should  be  a 
big  gulf  fixed  between  hunters  and  ring- 
jumpers,  because  the  primary  and  final  test  of 
a prize-hunter  is  his  ability  to  go  over  the 
jumping  course  satisfactorily.  Still,  it  is  but 
fair  to  emphasize  that  a safe  staying  hunter 
capable  of  helping  his  rider  when  a difficult 
place  has  to  be  got  over,  quick  to  adapt 
himself  in  a natural  cat-like  way  to  crawl  down 
a bad  fence  or  off  a treacherous_  bank,  is  a 
thing  apart  from  the  trained  show-jumper  who 
knows  the  test  expected  off  him,  and  sets  off 
on  his  round  like  a sprinter  from  the  mark. 

Farming,  as  regards  the  system  followed,  is 
evcrywlicre  niodifiGd  by  the  clim.a.tic  condi- 
tions,  of  the  particular  country.  The  crops  that 
can  be  grown  are  as  much  determined  by  the 
upper  influences  as  by  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  air  temperature  during  the  growing 
period,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall,  are  factors 
which  limit  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops  to 
fixed  areas.  A recent  writer  on  the  subject  of 
meteorology  3.nd  agriculture  points  out  that 
“ vegetation  depends  for  its  well-being  on  _ a 
sufficient  supply  of  food,  heat,  water  and  air. 
Food  may  be  supplied  by  the  artificial  process 
of  manuring,  but  for  the  other  necessities  of 
plant  life  man  is  dependent  on  nature,  which 
provides  them  by  the  action  on  the  soil  of  sun- 
shine, rain  and  wind.”  In  reference  to  the 
necessary  degree  of  heat  required  in  the  lower 
soil  layers  for  germination  to  take  place,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  heating  influence  of 
spring  sunshine  and  warm  rains  must  have 
raised  this  to  a minimum  temperature  of  42 
degs.  F.  before  growth  can  start.  The  work 
of  an  American  physicist  has  shown  that  roll- 
ing the  soil  increases  its  thermal  capacity,  and 
induces  a higher  temperature  than  in  unrolled 
ground.  The  lack  of  water  for  plant  require- 
ments is  rarely  experienced  in  this  country  ex- 
cept for  such  abnormal  months  of  drought  as 
occurred  last  year.  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
crop  of  potatoes  of  8 tons  to  the  acre  would 
require  3,080  tons  of  water  or  a8_  inches  of  rain 
during  the  growing  season.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  yields  in  Co.  Tyrone,  for  instance, 
are  much  heavier  than  those  obtained  in  one 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  such  as 
Kent.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  Co. 
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Tyrone  during  1917  ranged  from  39  to  45  in- 
ches in  contrast  with  the  26  to  31  inches  which 
fell  in  Kent  during  the  same  year.  The  latter 
county,  further,  had  the  total  of  178  rainy  days, 
against  247  registered  in  the  Ulster  county. 
From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
there  are  heavier  potato  yields  around  Cooks- 
town  than  around  Maidstone,  and,  with  the 
higher  air  temperature  during  summer,  and 
me  larger  amount  of  sunshine  and  heat  down 
Kent  way,  lucerne  can  be  grown  successfully 
there  as  a forage  crop,  and  can  only  be  estab- 
lished with  difficulty  and  uncertainty  on  this 
side. 


The  Flax  Crisis. 

THL  position  of  Ireland  as  a flax  supplying 
country  in  pre-war  years,  and  since,  is  too 
often  overlooked  in  considering  the  pro- 
blems connected  with  the  growing  industry. 
It  we  take  the  year  1910  and  compare  the  acreage 
and  output  ot  Ireland  and  the  other  two  chief 
eompeting  countries  of  supply— Belgium  and 
Russia  we  find  that  Ireland's  area  was  45  974 
acres  producing  9,738  tons  of  flax  ; in  the  same 
year  Belgium  grew  29,017  acres,  with  an  output 
Q tons,  while  Russia,  with  an  acreage  of 

3,216,205  acres,  was  responsible  for  a produc- 
tion  of  419,151  tons.  These  figures  give  an 
ot  the  relative  size  of  the  supply  sources. 
1 hey  show  that  while  Russia  produces  over  40 
mns  of  flax  for  every  one  raised  in  this  country 
Belpum  raises  practically  two  thirds  of  a ton. 
in  lig'ht  of  this  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
imports  of  flax  into  this  country  averaged  in 
pre-war  years  three  to  four  times  the  bulk  of 
the  home-grown  fibre.  A comparison  for  the 
period  1912  to  1914  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — ® 


Home  drown. 
Tons. 


JNet  Imports. 
Tons. 


1912  14,452  43,265 

1913  1.3,439  41,660 

1914  8,792  36,322 

.I'h^se  areas  and  bulks  have  to  be  borne  in 

mind  in  estimating  the  dependence  of  the 
spinners  on  Irish  grown  flax  and  in  speculating 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  an  extended  acreage 
m Ireland.  The  49,253  acres  which  were  grown 
m the  summer  when  war  broke  out,  expanded 
in  1918.  Last  season,  whether  due 
to  ditticuity  in  obtaining  seed  or  a dread  of 
'^bour  troubles,  the  area  shrank  to  95,610  acres, 
will  this  area  be  maintained  or  increased  this 
coming  season  ? Growers  allege  the  area  grown 
will  most  certainly  shrink  unless  the  present 
demand  for  de-control  is  complied  with  and  a 
free  market  allowed.  The  controversy  of  the 
past  few  weeks  has  given  cause  for  much  letter 
writing,  and  feeling-  among  gro\vers  is  very  in- 
sistent that  the  authorities  are  not  playing  fair. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  growers  are  trying  to 
bmak  through  an  arrang'ed  scale  of  prices  to 
which  they  agreed  and  which  was  modified 
under  pressure  from  them,  now  when  the 
scutching  season  is  half  through  much  of  the 
crop  has  been  taken  over  at  control  prices.  .A.s 
against  this,  the  grading  which  has  placed 
such  a small  proportion  of  the  samples  marketed 
on  the  top  scale,  and  the  comparatively  high 
prices  which  English  and  Continental  flax  is 
realising  are  both  causes  of  irritation  and  vexa- 
tion to  Irish  flax-growers.  Spinners  profess  to 
be  anxious  for  the  extension  of  Irish  flax-grow- 
ing,  and  it  is  apparently  in  their  interests  that 
this  should  be  the  case.  If  spinners  are  genuine 
in  the  matter,  it  is  hard  to  understand  any  an- 
tagonism on  their  part  to  the  demand  made  by 
grotyers.  All  round  a weariness  of  control  has 
set  in,  and  if  the  statements  made  as  to  how 
the  present  system  affects  the  grower,  the 
spinner,  and  the  linen  customer,  there  is  a 
strong  case  made  for  such  an  adjustment  as 
will  allow  the  grower  a fair  share  in  the  return 
which  the  abnormal  conditions  of  supply  have 
made  possible. 


Much  valuable  property  and  produce  was 
destroyed  by  a fire  which,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  broke  out  in  the  farmyard  of  Mr.  Arthur 
ranton,  Baltyhoys  House,  Blcssington,  Co. 
Dublin,  last  week.  The  losses  included  a saw 
mills,  two  galvanised  sheds,  about  240  barrels 
of  oats,  40  tons  of  hay,  30  tons  of  straw,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  timber.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Panton’s  own  residence  was  not  involved. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent). 


FJFBRUARY  has  commenced  with  a teu- 
' dcncy  to  polar  winds  and  a high  baro- 
meter. A sharp  morning  frost  or  two. 
and  so  a little  taste  of  winter.  It  is  still  very 
changeable,  however,  and  there  is  little  indica- 
tion of  that  long  frost  which  many  people  seem 
to  think  must  come  before  the  winter  is  over. 

Butter,  cheese  and  milk  are  now  free  from 
control,  and  the  evening  papers  on  the  5th 
announced  that  farmers  were  selling  butter  at 
2/6  per  lb.  I wonder  what  it  was  like!  Not 
of  the  finest  quality  surely.  But  the  market  is 
just  now  in  a state  of  chaos. 

The  stocks  of  cake  and  meal  and  the  raw 
materials  for  making  them  are  now  larger  in 
this  country  than  for  some  years  past.  Local 
shortage  is  generally  caused  by  congestion  on 
the  railways  and  at  the  docks.  Something  is 
being  done  by  way  of  relaxation  of  a number 
of  restrictions  in  the  seed,  oil  and  fat  trades. 
Linseed  was  the  only  cake  selling  at  or  near 
the  maximum.  Other  cakes  have  sold  for  some 
time  at  £2  per  ton  below  the  maximum.  In 
the  case  of  linseed  cake  the  maximum  is  re- 
tained. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  continues  to  spread, 
and  breaks  out  at  places  far  apart.  In  Devon- 
shire a well-known  breeder’s  herd  has  been 
destroyed.  It  has  also  broken  out  at  Swindon, 
being  the  fourth  case  in  Wiltshire  in  a fort- 
night. 

□ ©-Control  of  Milk. — It  is  difficult  to  realise 
that  farmers  can  now  sell  their  milk  at  what 
they  can  get,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a matter 
of  general  rejoicing  with  them.  In  fact  they 
consider  that  they  have  been  “ let  down  ” 
badly.  The  value  of  an  article  is  what  it  will 
fetch,  arid  with  the  great  milk  combines  a great 
effort  will  be  made  to  lower  prices,  if  not  be- 
fore, as  soon  as  grass  time  comes  again.  The 
producers  are  a strong  body,  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  united  at  present  to  make  an 
effective  stand  in  their  own  interests.  Farmers 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  milk  cannot  be 
produced  at  a profit  of  an>"thing  less  than  the 
late  control  price,  and  the  recent  railway  rates 
will  still  further  add  to  their  difficulties.  Still, 
whatever  happens  in  the  immediate  future,  it 
is  well  that  control  is  gone,  and  in  the  struggle 
that  will  ensue  the  farmers  have  some  very- 
good  cards  to  play'.  In  the  first  place  new  milk 
is  a commodity'  with  a virtual  monopoly',  and 
if  they  cannot  make  a paying  price  of  it,  they 
have  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  as  an 
alternative.  Cream  selling  is  perhaps  the  best 
paying  forrn  of  all  dairying,  though  the  de- 
mand is  limited,  and  the  rearing  of  calves  with 
the  skim  milk  will  come  into  its  own  again. 
Dairy  farmers  must  stick  together,  and  they- 
need  not  fear  the  future. 

Interim  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  report  shows  that  the  Commission,  which 
consists  of  23  members,  w-as  sharply  divided 
on  the  main  principle  with  which  it  deals, 
namely,  the  advisability  of  continuing  inde- 
finitely the  guarantees  of  minimum  prices  for 
corn  on  the  terms  and  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Corn  Production  Act  of  1917.  Twelve  of 
the  Commissioners  were  in  favour  of  a scheme 
of  guarantees,  and  eleven  were  against  it. 
There  is  therefore  a majority  of  one  only,  and 
the  effect  of  such  a decision  on  the  mind  of  the 
country-  is  not  likely  to  be  very  strong  ; in  fact, 
the  moral  effect  is  so  weakened  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  have  any  practical  effect 
at  all. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  the  Report 
is  that  guaranteed  minimum  prices  should  be 
fixed  annually-  in  respect  of  wheat,  barley-,  and 
oats  grown  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  conditions  as  are  laid  down  in  Part  1 
of  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917,  the  producer 
being  allowed  a free  market  for  his  produce, 
but  the  State  retaining  the  right  to  control 
prices  in  cases  of  national  emergency-. 


T^OW  READY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
’ (2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Frees,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublik. 
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answers  to  queries. 

QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  Questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  Quenes  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address:  PAaniSRs' OAiOTTB.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin, 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
olease  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
ancur^  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reoly  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  sa  treated  is  both  obicctianable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  la  necessary  to 
1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Write  the  querist's  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith.  __ 

AGRICULTURE. 

Heifer’s  Milk  Yield  (0.  M.  T„  Ck>.  Kerry)— As  a rule 
cows  do  not  come  to  their  full  flow  until  the  third 
or  fourth  lactation,  and  a heifer  with  her  first 
calf  takes  some  time  after  calving  until  her  udder 
gets  made.  A couple  of  gallons  per  day  is  not  so 
poor  for  a start  on  her  present  feeding,  which  i® 
liberal  enough,  except  as  regards  the  allowance  of 
mangels.  This  might  be  increased  by  one-halt 
if  you  can  manage  to  spare  them ; at  the  same 
time,  an  occasional  soft  mash  of  bran  and  meal 
would  stimulate  the  flow,  which  you  can  rely  will 
increase  materially  when  the  new  grass  comes, 
cattle  Eating  Binder  Twine  (Inquirer.  Co.  Cork)— 
There  was  considerable  apprehension  ot  danger 
from  this  source  when  binders  first  came  into 
general  use.  So  far  as  we  can  leai'n,  however,  no 
losses  to  stock  have  occurred  from  this  cause, 
as  it  is  found  cattle,  young  and  old,  rejeet  the 
tyings  even  when  in  the  fodder,  and  tliese  aie 
E'enerally  to  be  found  in  the  racks  afterwards.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  take  whoever  care 
you  can  to  keep  the  straw  as  free  from  these  tyings 

Ru^nning^llrass-harrow  Over  Barley  (Novice,  Co.  Tip- 
perary)-A  run  of  a set  of  light  harrows  over  the 
barley  when  three  to  tour  inches  high  may  have 
the  effect  of  pulling  out  many  of  the  young  char- 
lock seedlings  just  coming  over  ground.  ibis 
plan  is  often  effective  in  reducing  the  growth  ot 
the  weed  later.  Others,  again,  believe  in  harrow- 
ing fields  suspected  ot  being  infested,  and  leaving 
them  so  for  some  time  until  the  weed  seedlings 
have  come  over  ground,  and  then  destroying  these 
with  a heavy  drag  harrow  or  cultivator  betore  the 
seeding  is  done.  In  any  cas^  you  need  not  fear 
that  a light  harrowing  will  do  the  crop  much,  it 
any,  harm;  it  should  be  done,  however,  before  the 
crop  is  too  tar  advanced,  and  only  a light  harrow 
should  be  used  as  barley  is  a shallow-rooter  and 
has  a lesser  grip  of  the  soil  than  either  wheat  or 

Value^of  Horse  Hide  (Enquirer,  Co.  Meath)— Present 
quotations  for  horse  hides  in  cross-Channel  mar- 
kets are  on  the  following  scale:— Glasgow,  6d.  to 
lOd  per  lb.;  York,  8d.  to  Hid.,  and  Manchester, 
8kl  to  lOid.  Prom  this  you  will  see  the  value 
depends  on  the  weight  of  the  hide,  and  8^.  per 
lb.  might  be  taken  as  an  average  value  tor  a 
really  good  hide.  We  note  that  bulk  values  lu 
London  markets  range  from  38s.  6d.  to  as  much 

Dressing  for  Winter  Wheat  (J.  K.,  Co.  Kildare)  You 
might,  with  profit,  give  the  three  acres  a dressing 
at  the  rate  of  2 cwts.  superphosphate  and  4 cwt. 
of  ammonia  per  statute  acre.  Mix  these  artificials 
tlioroughly,  and  break  all  lumps,  so  as  to  have  the 
mixture  in  the  finest  possible  condition  for  broad- 
casting or  shaking,  as  yon  term  it.  Before  put- 
ting on  the  artificials  give  the  field  a run  of  light 
seed  harrows  to  break  the  surface  crust  and  to 
freshen  up  the  mould  and  follow  with  another 
turn  after  the  artificials  have  been  put  on.  The 
stirring  of  the  surface  will  benefit  the  wheat 
plants  and  make  the  distribution  of  the  artificials 
equal.  The  second  week  of  next  month,  or  there- 
abouts, according  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather, 
would  be  a suitable  time  to  dress  this  field.  This 
will  push  it  into  strong  growth,  and  enable  it  to 
take  advantage  ot  the  April  showers  and  the  May 
sunshine.  ^ . 

Potatoes  Sprouting  in  Pits  (M.  K.,  Co.  Tipperary)— 
This  is  a peculiarity  of  some  varieties,  and  Arran 
Chief  is  stated  to  he  especially  prone  to  it.  If 
the  pit  is  only  lightly  covered  with  straw  a damp 
condition  of  the  tubers,  should  a spell  of  mildness 
set  in,  would  encourage  sprouting.  Your  best  plan 
would  he  to  lift  the  tubers  out  of  the  pit,  and 
store  them  in  a cool,  airy  shed  or  house,  which  is 
fairly  well  lighted.  Remove  any  sprouts  showing 
when  the  tubers  are  being  taken  out  of  the  pit. 


and  those  intended  for  table  use  and  also  for  seed 
should  be  turned  over  with  a potato  shovel  at  in- 
tervals. If  it  can  be  avoided,  potatoes  for  seed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sprout  until  planting 
time,  as  the  removal  of  sprouts  means  a weaken- 
ing of  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  tuber— which  is, 
after  all,  only  a specialised  portion  of  an  under- 
ground shoot.  , . i.  . 

Cattle  Queries  (Alasnam,  Co.  Tipperary)— (1)  A tied- 
up  cow,  if  she  is  getting  an  adequate  allowance  ot 
roots  (turnips  or  mangels)  three  times  daily— say, 
50  to  60  lbs.— will  not  require  much  water  to  digest 
the  dry  fodder  and  meals,  and.  if  the  latter  are 
occasionally  or  daily  given  in  the  forrn  ot 
a soft  mash,  she  will  require  water  still  less.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  to  offer  the  cow  a drink  once  or 
twice  a day,  though  if  turned  out  for  a few  hours 
each  afternoon  to  pick  round  a pasture  where 
water  is  accessible,  even  this  would  hardly  be 
necessary.  (2)  You  might  communicate  with  some 
of  the  dairy  supply  firms  either  in  Cork  or  Dublin, 
and  ascertain  the  price  ot  a four-bottle  Gerber  tes- 
ter These  firms  will  give  you  particulars  of  the 
chemicals  and  other  accessories,  such  as  tubes, 
pipettes,  etc.,  required,  and  also  directions  as  to 
how  these  are  to  be  used.  If  you  procure  a milk 
tester,  however,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  get  a 
local  creamery  manager  to  give  you  a practical 
demonstration  in  its  use;  he  will  also  be  able  to 
give  you  hintsi  which  will  help  you  to  make  tlie 
tests  satisfactorily  and  to  take  the  records  ac- 
curately. (3)  The  term  “ thieving  ” is  not  a fami- 
liar one ; if  it  means  an  inclination  to  eat  strange 
things  this  points  to  a perverted  appetite  due  to 
indigestion,  and,  if  so,  a veterinary  surgeon  shoiihl 
be  consulted ; the  latter  will  possibly  prescribe  some 
stomach  tonic  powders  to  correct  the  poor  diges- 
tion, of  which  a depraved  appetite  is  an  unmis- 
takeable  symptom. 

Crowing  Hops  (P.  C.,  Co.  Roscommon)— The  hop, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order  of  plants  as  the  ordinary  stinging 
nettle  (Willcaceae).  It  derives  its  botanical  name 
(Hiimuliis  lupiiliis)  from  the  Latin  word  “ humus, 
which  indicates  that  it  is  a lover  of  rich  soil.  It 
is  the  most  important  plant  cultivated  for  th^e  sake 
of  its  bitter  principle  which  is  used  to  flavour 
beer.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  per^nial,  and  it 
is  raised  from  slips  taken  from  the  ^em  or  from 
the  roots.  These  slips,  which  should  each  contain 
two  joints  or  buds,  are  usually  planted  in  a garden 
for  a season  before  being  set  in  a regular  planta- 
tion.  The  time  of  planting  is  either  in  the  autumn 
or  the  spring,  but  the  latter  is  the  most  usual  time. 
The  plant  is  in  its  full  hearing  in  its  third  year 
and  a plantation  generally  lasts  from  10  to  15 
years,  when  it  must  be  renewed,  the  old  plants 
being  grublied  up  and  fresh  sets  planted.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  had  by  growing  the  hop  in  this 
country,  but,  should  you  like  to  do  so  for  curiosity, 
you  should  liave  no  trouble  in  obtaining  a few 
slips  for  planting  this  spring  through  any  seed 
firm.  As  you  know,  Kent  is  the  county  in  which 
the  largest  area  of  hops  is  grown  every  year. 

Sale  of  Butter  (Tiller  of  the  Soil,  Co.  Kerry)— There 
are  many  Dublin  firms  who  would  be  glad  to  buy 
your  butter  monthly — but  the  particular  monpis  in 
which  yon  can  supply  it  is  an  important  detail. 
You  might  however,  communicate  with  the  follow- 
ing firms  in  the  trade Messrs.  E.  and  D.  Carton, 
Smithfleld;  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Lundy,  Fleet 
Street. 


Preparing  Colt  for  Show  (X.  Y.  Z.,  Co.  Cork) 
—It  all  depends  at  what  period  of  the 

summer  the  show  at  which  you  propose  to 

exhibit  the  colt  is  to  be  held.  When  the 

spring  grass  comes  you  might  well  let  him  run 

on  the  open  pasture  until  about  six  weeks  or  so  of 
the  show  date.  He  should  then  be  housed  and  fed 
on  a dry  ration  of  oats  and  hay  and  exercised  re- 
gularly every  day.  This  will  get  him  into  hard 
condition,  and  the  housing,  as  well  as  the  daily 
grooming  will  bring  a blooin  on  his  coat.  In-feed- 
ing means  expense  in  these  times  of  dear  grain  and 
fodder,  and  we  think  yon  should  be  able  to  get  him 
into  excellent  show  condition  by  generous  feeding, 
careful  grooming,  and  regular  exercise  in  a month, 
or  six  weeks  at  most. 

Ration  for  Working  Horse  (Subscriber,  Co.  Galway) 
—The  usual  allowance  for  a working  horse  is  3 to 
4 lbs.  whole  oats  three  times  daily,  together  with 
whatever  hay  or  straw  he  cares  to  take  out  of  his 
rack  or  manger  while  tied  up.  For  a mid-day 
feed  we  should  consider  4 to  5 lbs.  of  crushed  oats 
and  chopped  ryegrass,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  would  oe 
a fair  working  ration. 

Artificials  for  Root  Crops  (W.  F.,  Co.  Wicklow)— A 
suitatjle  dressing  for  potatoes  in  the  lack  of  farm- 
yard manure  would  be  6 cwts.  supei'ijhosphate, 
2 cwts.  kainit  or  potash  salts,  and  1 cwt.  siilphate 
ot  ammonia  per  statute  acre.  These  artificials, 
thoroughly  broken  fine  and  mixed,  might  be 
broadcasted  and  worked  into  the  soil  with  the  har- 
row preparatory  to  the  drills  being  opened.  A 
similar  dressing  would  serve  for  the  root  crops, 
except  that  for  turnips  the  potash  manure  and 
the  nitrogenous  manure  might  be  reduced  by  one- 
half;  a similar  reduced  dressing  would  serve  for 
the  mangolds,  but  these  would  be  benefited  by  the 
addition  of  2 cwts.  of  agricultural  salt  per  statute 
acre. 

“Improving  Bull’s  Coat”  (Shorthorn,  Co.  Tyrone) — 
In  further  reply  to  this  question,  which  was 
dealt  with  in  our  last  issue,  a reader  writes :— “ If 
your  correspondent  would  give  Kestrel  Salve,  as 
advertised  in  this  paper,  a trial,  I believe  it  would 
answer  his  purpose,  having  used  it  myself  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  neighbouring  farmers 
around  here  speak  highly  of  it  as  a hair-grower 
after  ringworm,  etc.” 

Rabbits  Eating  Mangels  (Carrantwohill,  Co.  Kerry)— 
We  rather  regard  it  as  an  open  question,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  you  that  rabbits  are 
more  disposed  to  eat  and  destroy  turnips  than 
mangels.  Still,  there  is  hardly  anything  green  or 
succulent  they  will  not  nibble  at,  especially  if 
numerous.  We  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
authentic  information  we  can  get  for  you  on  the 
subject,  but,  if  inquiry  furnishes  anything  new, 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 

J.  ATKINS  & 00.,  LTD..  Seed  MerehantB  CORE 


We  are  again  Manufacturing 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 


which  was  so  largely 
used  before  the  war, 
with  satisfactory  results 
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we  will  not  fail  to  pass  it  on  to  you  in  a future 
issue  and  long  before  the  time  for  sowing  the  root 
crops  comes  round. 

Dressing  for  Barley  (Farmer,  Ck>.  Wexford)— You  can- 
not do  better  than  use  a mixture  of  superphosphate 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  the  purpose;  2 to 
3 cwts.  of  the  former  and  i to  1 cwt.  of  the  latter 
per  statute  acre  would  be  a suitable  allowance, 
and  should  give  as  good  restilts  as  on  either  oats 
or  wheat. 

Meaning  of  “Dead  Weight”  in  Cattle  (Novice,  Co. 
Tipperary)— The  term  " dead  weight  ” in  reference 
to  cattle  means  the  weight  of  the  carcase  after  it 
is  dressed  and  subsequently  cut  down  evenly 
through  the  spinal  column  into  the  two  long-sides 
which  may  be  seen  hanging  in  any  butcher’s  shop. 
Kverything  beyond  tlie  two  dressed  sides  is  offal 
and  is  not  included  in  the  dead  weight.  The  offal 
comprises  fat  and  trimmings,  tongue  and  tail,  head 
and  feet,  heart,  liver,  and  lungs,  tripe,  hide,  and 
intestines.  The  general  proportion  of  dead  to  live 
weight  is  taken  as  4:7,  which  means  that  an 
average  bullock  kills  about  57  per  cent.,  or,  in 
other  words,  yields  this  amount  of  dressed  carcase. 
Iteally  prime  fat  animals  kill  up  to  60  per  cent, 
and  over.  A bullock  under  two  years  old  in  a 
block  test  at  Smithfield  some  years  ago,  which 
scaled  10  cwts.  1 qr.  12  lbs.  alive,  gave  a dressed 
carcase  of  6 cwts.  3 qrs.  13  lbs.,  or  a dressed  weight 
of  66.2  per  cent.  The  weights  of  the  different 
offals  were  returned  thus Suet,  caul,  and  reed 
fat,  13  lbs.;  fat,  gut  tat,  and  trimmings,  23  lbs.; 
tongue  and  tail,  9 lbs.;  head  and  feet.  50  lbs.; 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  (or  lungs),  30  lbs. ; tripe, 
91  lbs.;  hide,  76  lbs.,  and  intestines,  12  lbs.  The 
weights  of  the  individual  parts  were : — Blood,  about 
40  lbs. ; head,  30  lbs.;  feet,  20  lbs.;  tongue,  6 lbs.; 
tail,  3 lbs.;  heart,  5j  lbs.,  and  liver,  15  lbs.  In 
the  Scotch  dead  meat  trade  there  is  a rough  classi- 
fication of  offals  into  red  and  white.  The  latter, 
or  white  offal,  comprises  tripe,  gate,  g,nd  feet,  and 
all  the  rest  is  described  as  red  offal.  American 
packers  classify  an  animal  into  dressed  beef,  hides, 
butterfat,  and  tongues  as  the  most  highly-priced 
parts  for  estimating  sale  values;  everything  else 
is  counted  as  offals,  and  their  list  of  these  include 
liver,  heart,  sweetbreads,  tails,  heads,  blood,  in- 
testines, weasand,  and  bladder.  In  the  dressing 
of  animals  the  feet  are  removed  at  the  knee  and 
hock  joints;  in  pre-war  times  these  were  sold  to 
glue-making  firms  at  the  rate  of  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  set  of  four;  in  some  centres  the  price  paid  for 
the  blood  in  those  days  was  at  the  rate  of  4s,  per 
beast.  At  large  abattoirs  the  blood  is  put  through 
a process  of  drying  which  separates  the  albumen 
from  the  serum.  The  former  is  used  in  sugar- 
refining, and  the  latter  is  brought  to  a powdery 
condition  for  use  as  a fertiliser. 

Out-feeding  of  Pigs  (J.  C.,  Co.  Tyrone) — It  is  a satis- 
faction to  find  we  have  been  of  help  to  you  in  the 
experiment  you  propose  to  try.  Regarding  the 
various  points  you  raise,  the  particular  breed  or 
cross  means  very  little;  your  main  object  should 
be  to  get  ten  thrifty  slips  with  every  sign  of  re- 
sponding well  to  the  food  given.  These  may  be  of 
9ie  Large  White  Ulster  breed  or  a cross  from  it, 
if  you  so  wish.  The  lack  of  hair,  however,  in  our 
view,  should  turn  the  balance  of  choice  in  favour 
of  the  Large  White  York  for  out-feeding.  This  is 
merely  a matter  of  opinion,  and  you  can  think  it 
over  for  yourself.  The  account  of  a similar  ex- 
periment detailed  on  the  Department’s  “ Journal  ” 
will  be  a serviceable  guide  to  you  as  to  whether 
you  will  have  them  to  the  desired  weight  in  the 
months  you  mention ; so  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
the  out-fed  pigs  were  in  that  experiment  given  a 
period  of  house  feeding  to  finish  before  being  sent 
to  the  factory.  The  particular  variety  of  oats 
matters  little;  sandy  will  do  as  well  as  any  other 
variety ; and  ordinary  kinds  of  rye  and  vetches 
will  also  suit.  Y'ou  will  need  to  be  your  own  com- 
puter as  to  the  area  of  forage  crops  needed  for 
the  ten  pigs  you  propose  to  feed,  and  to  use  your 
own  discretion  in  sowing  these,  so  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  feeding  in  regular  rotation.  When  you 
have  read  the  article  in  the  Department’s  “ Jour- 


nal ” write  again  and  state  any  difficulties  you  see 
in  your  way,  and,  if  you  are  in  any  doubt  about 
detail,  we  would  sugge.st  you  take  advantage  of 
the  advice  of  the  County  Agricultural  Instructor, 
who  must  have  w’ide  experience  in  pig-feeding  ex- 
periments. 

Poultry  Manure  (Inquirer,  Co.  Tipperary)— This 
would  make  a fine  forcing  stimulant  for  sweet  pea 
if  well  forked  into  the  soil  beforehand.  It  would 
also  do  for  general  vegetables,  and  even  for  flower- 
beds. Some  who  have  used  it  for  potatoes  recom- 
mend that  it  be  applied  sparingly,  as,  if  not,  the 
tuber's  are  apt  to  be  soapy  and  of  inferior  eating 
quality. 

Circular  Saw  for  Tractor  (P.  H.,  Co.  Tipperary)— A 
36  in.  circular  saw  should  be  suitalrle  for  your  pur- 
pose if  you  are  confident  the  tractor  has  enough 
engine  power  to  drive  it.  Some  of  the  Dublin 
firms  are  of  opinion  a Pordson  should  be  able  to 
drive  this  size  saw,  but  we  are  sceptical.  It  would 
be  well  to  be  assured  on  the  point  by  the  firm  you 
purchase  from  before  you  finally  place  the  order. 

Disposal  of  Hay  (Millionaire,  King’s  Co.) — Owing  to 
the  mild,  open  winter,  and  the  consequent  assur- 
ance of  sufficient  hay  to  carry  stock  over  the  period 
between  now  and  the  opening  of  the  grazing  sea- 
son, prices  of  hay  have  dropped  considerably  of 
late;  some  put  the  drop  at  as  much  as  £2  per  ton. 
All  the  same,  you  should  have  no  trouble  of  dis- 
posing of  your  stock.  You  might  put  it  on  offer 
to  Messrs.  Goodbody,  Tullamore,  or  Messrs. 
McEvoy,  Mountmellick,  or  Messrs.  E.  and  D.  Car- 
ton, Smithfield,  Dublin.  In  addition,  it  might  be 
advisable  for  you  to  insert  a short  advertisement 
for  a few  issues  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 


POULTRY. 

Washing  Hatching  Eggs  (“  Dingle  Buck  Goat,”  Co. 
Cork)— It  is  not  advisable  to  wash  hen  eggs  if  it 
can  be  avoided,  but  it  is  better  to  clean  them  witn 
a damp  cloth  than  to  set  them  dirty.  The  ohjec- 
Mon  to  dirty  eggs  is  that  the  dirt  may  convey 
injurious  bacteria  to  the  chick.  We  always  wash 
duck  eggs  before  setting. 

A Lame  Hen  (Poultry  Keeper,  Co.  GalwayV-The  hen, 
from  your  description,  is  merely  suffering  from  a 
hurt.  The  leg  may  be  out  of  the  socket,  or  she 
may  have  had  the  trap-door  of  the  house  fall 
upon  her.  Lameness,  however,  is  sometimes  a 
sign  of  tuberculosis  of  the  liver.  If  you  had  told 
us  your  hen  is  very  thin  we  should  suspect  tuber- 
cuplosis.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  state  of  her  drop- 
pings. If  these  are  at  all  discoloured  we  fear  the 
lameness  is  a sign  of  the  more  serious  trouble, 
notwithstanding-  the  lively  appearance  of  the  bird. 

Mating  Turkeys  (M.  E.  L.,  Co.  Cavan) — Your  turkey 
cockerel  will  be  quite  perfect  for  service  this  year, 
but  he  will  breed  you  better  chicks  if  mated  with 
hens  older  than  himgelf.  A bird  under  a year 
mated  with  another  of  same  age  will  give  young 
turkeys  that  are  small  and  difficult  to  rear. 
Mate  your  young  turkey  hen  with  an  older  bird, 
and  your  cockerel  with  the  two-year-old  hen  or 
older,  and  you  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. We  regret  it  is  impossible  to  give  a reply 
in  next  issue  unless  queries  are  received  on  the 
previous  Saturday. 

Various  Questions  (Sth.  Kilkenny,  Co.  Kilkenny) — 
(1)  Dry  mash  is  very  useful  for  busy  people.  Its  real 
drawback  is  that  a lot  of  cheap  feeding  stuff,  such 
as  potatoes,  house  scraps,  etc.,  are  wasted,  unless 
pigs  are  kept  to  consume  them.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  comparison  of  figures  in 
the  dry  mash  section  of  the  Laying  Competition 
with  those  obtained  in  the  w’et  mash  section. 
There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  a poultry-keeper 
would  ne  satisfied  to  get  a lower  return  of  eggs 
from  the  dry  mash  owing  to  the  great  saving  of 
labour.  We  agree  with  you  about  diseased  yards. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  spreading  tuberculosis 
than  by  feeding  soft  food  on  dirty  ground.  (2)  In 
our  special  spring  number  we  hope  to  include  a 
specimen  balance  sheet.  (3)  If  you  want  to 
make  your  cockerel  box  perfect,  make  the  end  of 
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the  run  of  laths  a«  in  the  picture  sent  you,  so 
that  you  can  put  the  food  and  water  pan  outside, 
and  so  avoid  fouling  the  food  or  water.  You 
can,  if  you  prefer,  cut  two  pieces  out  of  the  end 
of  the  box  itself,  just  room  enough  for  the  bird  to 
get  its  head  out,  ^ the  hen  does  out  of  a cooi). 
It  will  save  opening  the  box  when  you  want 
to  feed.  If  crows  are  troublesome  this  plan  won’t 
work  unless  you  put  the  spaces  in  front  of  the 
coop  where  it  is  covered  by  the  run.  Failing  this, 
feed  in  a little  dish  or  pan.  Give  your  cockerels 
some  green  food  every  day,  or,  failing  this,  a 
mangel.  (4)  An  occasional  case  of  tuberculosis 
will  occur  in  any  yard,  and,  since  you  are  so  par- 
ticular about  cleanliness,  we  do  not  believe  it 
can  ever  get  a real  foothold  in  your  place.  We 
do  not  recommend  a weaker  solution  than  1 in  20 
of,  say,  izal,  but  it  will  do  your  birds  no  harm. 
Mr.  'Toovey  uses  izal  powder  in  the  litter  of  his 
laying  houses.  It  will  be  no  harm  to  use  a little, 
but  we  never  use  any.  Strong  sunshine  will  kill 
the  tubercle  in  a few  hours.  (5)  Slag  makes  a 
beautiful  growth  of  grass  and  clover  for  chicken 
rearing,  and  we  consider  your  paddock  an  ideal 
spot  for  them  just  now.  Your  portable  house  will 
be  perfect  tor  them,  and  you  can  leave  some  food 
that  they  can  scratch  out  as  soon  as  it  is  day- 
light, and  so  save  you  the  early  morning  feeding. 
Leave  water  also.  You  will  be  surprised  how  well 
they  do  with  very  little  attention.  On  a very 
wet  day  leave  them  in  the  portable  house.  You 

might  later  on  tell  us  how  this  method  works. 


VETERINARY. 

Pigs  Sudden  Seizure  (McM.,  Co.  Down) — Apparently 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  that  you  are  giving  the 
bonhams  too  much  food,  or  rather  food  which  they 
cannot  assimilate.  Fast  them  for  twelve  hours, 
and  then  give  each  a dose  of  castor  oil  mixed  with 
milk  in  their  feeding  trough.  Discontinue  the 
grains  and  crushed  oats,  and  feed  them  on  well- 
boiled  oaten  qr  Indian  meal  porridge,  with  some 
finely-bruised  potatoes  and  buttermilk.  You  have 
been  overfeeding  them,  and  they  cannot  stand  it. 
Too  much  food,  especially  if  unsuitable,  is  almost 
as  bad,  from  a health  point  of  view,  as  too  little. 

Horse  with  Itch  (Horses,  Co.  Dublin)— The  irritation 
or  itch  is  caused  by  small  parasites  which  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  skin  of  the  legs.  Wash 
the  legs  well  with  a solution  of  Jeyes’  Fluid  and 
hot  water  (1—40)  and  good  strong  soap.  When 
the  parts  are  dry  rub  in  some  of  the  following 
mixture Flowers  of  sulphur,  3 ozs. ; paraffin  oil, 
4 ozs. ; train  oil,  1 pint.  Repeat  the  washing  and 
dressing  every  third  day,  if  necessary. 

Death  of  Hen  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Wexford) — We 
examined  the  body  of  the  hen,  and  found  it  had 
died  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  covering  of 
the  bowels  (peritonitis),  most  likely  brought  on  by 
a chill.  There  were  also  traces  of  coccidian  dis- 
ease in  the  liver,  but  this  was  not  of  sufficient 
extent  to  affect  the  general  health  of  the  bird. 

Death  of  Fowl  (G.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork) — An  examination 
of  the  body  of  the  fowl  sent  us  showed  that  death 
was  caused  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
probably  the  result  of  a chill. 

Cow  Withholding  Milk  (J.  Q.,  Co.  Wexford) — A cow 
of  a nervous  disposition  will  sometimes  withhold 
her  milk,  but  if  gently  treated  and  milked  by  one 
person  in  whom  the  animal  has  confidence  she 
will  generally  yield  her  whole  supply.  In  such 
cases  teat  syphons  are  sometimes  used,  but  we 
do  not  approve  of  them  under  the  circumstances. 

Pigs  Ailing  (Customer,  Co.  Waterford)— The  epilepti- 
form seizures  with  which  the  bonhams  are  affected 
are  due  to  errors  in  dieting  or  to  the  presence 
of  parasites  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Give  each 
of  the  remaining  bonhams  two  grains  of  san- 
tonin each  morning  in  a small  handful  of  food  one 
hour  before  their  regular  morning  meal  for  three 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  a dose  of  castor 
oil  blended  with  fresh  milk  in  their  troughs.  See 
our  reply  to  McM.,  Co.  Down,”  in  this  column 
re  feeding  of  bonhams. 
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“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar”  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCENT, Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


If  your  horse  is  suffering 
from  lameness 

The  intelligent  course  to  adopt  is  to  send  a description 
or  the  symptoms  to  us  and  secure,  free  of  charge,  the 
advice  of  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

REDUCINE 

will  not  be  prescribed  unless  it  can  effect  a permanent 
cure. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  sent  post  free  on  request  o 

TME  REOUCINE  Co. 

4S  STORE  STREET,  DUBLIN, 
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GENERAL. 

Right  of  way  (Subsoriber,  Oo. 

hoi'ame  entitled  as  tenant,  cmployeo  oi  othti  1 ® : 
sAii  antli^orised  by  snob,  to  enter  and  eross  a lield 
■uid  exelx^  that  right  daring  the  continnance 
of  tlie  letting  by  virtue  ot  a contract  ot  tenancy 
or  grLing  letting  did  not 

ot  way  exercisable  over  the  land  attei  the  tcirama 
tion  of  the  letting  and  can  be  ye®tra“‘®4*  ^ 
trespassing.  Issue  a summons  at  1 etty  Sessions 
for  trespass  after  warning  the  o? 

would  be  summoned  it  he  persisted  in 
crossing  the  field.  The  Ordnance  map  is  not  evp 
dence  of  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  a light  ol 
way,  and  a note  to  this  effect  is  usually  printed 

Right^to^RMurno  possession  of  Holding  (Agncola,  Co. 
Cork)— Presumably  when  B.  got  possession  of  the 
house  and  plot  from  A.  there  was  a foraal  deed  of 
transfer  thereof  executed  by  A.  .The  tenure  m 
B.  thus  acquired  should  be  ascertwnable  by  ^ete^ 
eiice  to  this  deed.  The  fact  that  B.  has  ceased  to 
use  and  occupy  the  holding  does  not  entitle  A.  to 
resume  or  take  possession,  unless 
such  a right  by  express  covenant  or  condition  en- 
tered into  between  himself  and  B.  A.  is 
under  no  obligation  to  pay  the  rent  of  B.s  boui 
ing  unless  he  covenanted  to  pay  such  lent,  tt  is 
jiot  clear  in  your  query,  but  it 
holding  transferred  to  B.  is  part  of  a 
by  A.;  if  this  is  so,  A.  must  continue  to  pay  the 
entire  rent  unless  the  landlord  agreed  to  an  a^ 
portionment  thereof,  subject,  of  course,  to  any 
right  to  recover  from  B.  such  apportioned  pait  as 
B.  covenanted  to  pay  of  tjie  entire  rent.  It  B was 
let  into  possession  without  a deed  it  seems  to  ris  he 
has  now  acquired  title  thereto  under  the  Statutes 
of  Limitation  and  cannot  now  .be  disturbed  by  A. 
or  any  person  claiming  under  him. 

Income  Tax  (Farmer,  Co.  Down) — To  find  what  sum 
a dividend  expressed  to  be  “ free  of  . „tepre- 
sents  as  gross  income  for  tax  purposes,  the  stan- 
dard rate  of  tax  being  6s.  in  the  £ (the  current 
rate),  add  to  the  dividend  three-sevenths  of  itself. 
Thus,  taking  a " free  of  tax  ” dividend  of  £12  (the 
sum  mentioned  by  you)  and  adding  three-sevenlhs 
to  it,  i.e.,  £5  2s.  lOd.,  it  produces  a total  of  £1/ 

2s  lOd.  In  other  words,  a “ free  of  tax  dividend 
of  £l2  is  in  reality  a dividend  of  £17  2s.  lOd.,  less 
£5  2s.  lOd.  tax.  Your  aggregate  income  being 
below  £500,  your  “unearned”  income,  i.e.,  income 
from  investments,  is  chargeable  at  ra.te.  ot  os.  in 
the  £,  and  you  are  thus  entitled  to  claim  refund 
of  one-half  the  tax  represented  in  the  free  ot 
tax  ” dividend,  apart  from  any  other  statutory 
abatement  or  allowances  applicable  in  your  case 
and  claimed  by  you.  ^ ~ , iv.,  rm,  mi 

Ferret  Breeding  (J.  O’R.,  Co.  Westmeath)— The  jill 
(female  ferret)  comes  into  season  twice  or  some- 
times three  times  in  the  year.  The  first  period 
is  in  April  and  the  second  generally  towards  the 
end  of  June.  The  period  of  gestation  is  six  weeks, 
and  the  chief  sign  of  pregnancy  is  swelling. 

Enticing  Away  Workman  (Bad  Form,  Oo.  Waterford) 

— Any  person  who  wrongfully  and  maliciously  or 
with  notice  interrupts  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  by  procuring  the  servant  to  depart  trom 
the  master’s  service  during  the  time  stipulated 
for  as  the  period  of  service,  whereby  the  master 
is  injured,  commits  a wrongful  act,  for  which  he 
is  responsible  at  law. 

Income  Tax  (Sam,  Co.  Tyrone)— Under  Schedule  (A) 
you  are  assessable  on  the  P.L.V.  of  the  holding, 
less  one-eighth,  less  amount  of  interest  in  lieu  ol 
rent  payable  to  I.L.O.,  lees  mortgage  interest. 
Under  Schedule  (B)  you  are  assessable  on  double 
the  amount  of  the  I.L.O.  interest  in  lieu  of  tent. 
From  the  aggregate  aesessements  you  are  entitled 
to  allowance  of  £50  tor  wife  and  £40  for  child, 
in  addition  to  the  statutory  abatement  of  £120, 
provided  these  allowances  are  claimed.  In  the 
result  you  would  appear  to  be  entitled  to  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax,  but  you  must  pay  to  the 
Revenue  the  6s.  in  the  £ tax  deducted  from  mort- 
gage  interest,  namely,  £6  15s.,  in  respect  of  the 
£450  mortgage,  and  £1  10s.  in  respect  of  the  £100 
mortgage.  This  deduction  must  be  allowed  to  you 
by  the  mortgagees.  You  can  get  refund  or  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  the  tax  allowed  by  you  from 
the  ground  rent  you  mention. 

Income  Tax  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Cork) — Where  re- 
lief is  due  in  respect  of  the  taxpayer’s  wife  the 
amount  upon  which  relief  is  to  be  granted  for  the 
year  ending  5th  April,  1920,  is  £50.  Where  re- 
lief is  due  in  respect  of  children  the  relief  is  to 
be  granted  upon  £40  in  respect  of  ONF,  child  and 
£25  in  respect  of  each  additional  child  under  16 
years.  The  allowances  in  respect  of  chilaren  now 
apply  to  children  over  the  age  of  16  years  who 
are  proved  to  be  receiving  full-time  instruction  at 
any  university,  college,  school,  or  other  educa- 
tional establishment. 

Deduction  from  Wages  (E.  D.,  Co.  Cork)— You  were 
not  entitled  to  deduct  the  doctor’s  fee  from  the 
wages  of  an  employee  whose  father  met  with  an 
accident  in  your  employment,  and  we  strongly 
advise  you  to  refund  the  sum  deducted.  Although 
the  father  verbally  promised  to  pay  the  doctor’s 
fee,  we  consider  you  would  be  unwise  to  attempt 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  this  promise,  as  it 
might  lead  to  costly  litigation  even  if  you  suc- 
ceeded, which  is  very  doubtful. 

Making  Road  Entrance  to  House  (J.  A.  C.,  Co.  Dublin) 
—We  are  afraid  the  avenue,  as  you  propose  to 
make  it.  would  never  stand  any  heavy  carting 
even  though  you  tamped  the  clay  foundation  as 
firmly  as  possible  before  putting  in  the  largest 
of  the  breeze  clinkers  tor  the  bottom,  and  finish- 
ing off  with  the  smaller  on  the  top  surface.  It 
would  be  a better  job  and  a more  lasting  one  if 
you  first  put  in  a layer  of  from  4 to  6 inches  of 
roughly  broken  stones.  This  would  give  you  a 
firmness  beneath,  and,  when  the  breeze  is  put  on, 
would  enable  it  to  wear  evenly  when  carting  traffic 
comes  on  it  without  wearing  into  holes. 

Continued  on  page  208. 
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The  Salve  that  Soothes  at  a Touch.' 


Ulcers  and  Bad  Legs 

Germolene— the  Great  Aseptic  Remedy— Draws 
Out  all  Wound  Poisons  and  Heals  Like  a Charm 

Germolene  is  planned  on  the  modern  Aseptic  system  of  treatment,  and  makes 
latest  medical  methods  available  in  every  home.  The  old  antiseptic  preparations 
are  superseded  by  Germolene,  which  cures  not  merely  by  killing  germs  but  by 
excluding  germs,  by  cleansing  the  wound  of  all  poisons  and  promoting  natural  hea^iUo- 
Germolene  draws  out  wound  poisons  and  impurities  aud  keeps  the  ulcer  or  bad  leg 
scientifically  clean.  The  first  dressing  with  Germolene  allays  pain  and  irritation, 
while  its  healing  power  is  unprecedented. 

One  of  the  active  principles  in  Germolene  is  the  extract  of  a North  American 
plant,  long  used  by  the  native  races  as  a remedy  for  snake  bite  and  poisoned 
vuounds,  and  combined  with  this  are  healing  principles  of  proved  efficacy. 

Germolene  is  the  proved  home  remedy  for  skin  troubles,  including 


Cuts  and  Bruises  Skin  Eruptions 
Burns  and  Scalds  Chapped  Hands 
Ringworm.  Chilblains 


Eczema  Piles 

Ulcers  Itching 

Bad  Legs  Old  Sores 

Price  in  Great  Britain  1/3  & 3/*  P®*"  **** 

from  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere.  Large  size  the  more 
'Ask  always  for  Germolene,  and  refuse  every  subsHtute  or  tmitation. 
There. is  nothing  just  as  good. 


The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing 

Sole  Distributors  : THE  VENO  DRUG  CO.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemisi s,  Manchester , England. 
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tHE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR, 


February  14,  1920. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  brief. 

SHEEP  WORRYING. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  once  more  to  warn 
sheep  owners  that  the  worrying  season  has 
begun.  Yesterday,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
vention of  a neighbour,  we  would  have  lost 
some  valuable  breeding  Leicester  ewes,  and 
sheep-owners  should,  therefore,  beware.  Apart 
entirely  from  the  awful  and  revolting  cruelty, 
the  loss  is  severe,  as  one  night  five  splendid 
ewes  were  worried  on  the  same  lands,  a good 
number  terribly  mutilated,  and  some  others 
were  rescued  from  flax  dams,  into  which  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  dogs. 

We  are  continually  hearing  the  cry  “dear 
food,”  and  that  these  stray  dogs  have  the  effect 
of  lessening  considerably  the  production  of 
niutton  is  a .simple  truth.  A great  many  people 
in  this  district  have  stojijied  keeping  sheep  en- 
tirely on  account  of  their  having  had  them 
worried  in  the  past.  The  great  wonder  is  that 
those  responsible  for  food  production  do  not 
realise  this  elementary  fact. — Ypurs,  etc., 

_ „ _ Archihald' Smith. 

Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim, 

7th  February,  1920. 


Sir,— Regarding  the  letter  of  Mr.  Frank 
Knowles,  I wish  to  say  that  all  the  humane 
societies  in  Ireland  are  most  an.xious  to  see 
the  Irish  Packing  Companies  started,  wdth  a 
special  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  great 
cruelty  to  cattle  and  pigs,  which  results  from 
shipment  across  Channel,  and  that  they  con- 
tinually urge  that  the  animals  should  be 
slaughtered  over  here.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  hear  that  only  humane  and  up-to-date 
methods  of  slaughtering  will  be  employed.  The 
fact  is  that  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  been 
slaughtered  in  a cruel  and  slow  way,  added  to 
exhaustion,  is  undeniably  bad  for  consumption 
by  human  beings. — Yours,  etc., 

„ (Mrs.),K.  M.  SilEWKLL. 

Calway,  7th  Feb.,  1920. 


agriculture  in  SCOTLAND. 

Sir,— We  are  now  into  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary and  the  stormy  weather  continues — 
virtually  four  months  of  it,  end  upon  end.  A 
no  small  part  of  the  country  had  not  the  har- 
vest finished  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
In  smne  isolated  cases  the  cereals  are  not  all 
mgathered  yet,  and  a decided  portion  of  the 
potatoes  are  still  unlifted,  and  must  have  suf- 
fered from  the  severity  of  the  weather  The 
potato  crop  is  a light  one  all  over  Scotland- 
the  gram  seems  only  to  thresh  out  in  fair 
qiiantity  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  straw 
Ihere  is  little  grain  for  seed,  and  fodder  to 
take  stock  to^  grass  has  to  be  purchased,  the 
latter,  too,  being  difficult  to  secure.  A goodly 
number  of  stock  have  been  sold,  and  Scotland 
has  little  place  for  Irish  stores  at  present. 
Puces  for  calvers  and  good-conditioned  stores 
are  good.  Horses  similar.  Grain,  sheep,  pigs 
poultry  and  dairy  produce  all  dear.— Yours’ 

, , W.  Wilson. 

Aberdeen,  3rd  Feb.,  1920. 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■ 


trees  for  shelter. 

Sir— In  yours  of  this  date,  I note  that,  under 
the  heading  of  “Trees  for  Shelter,”  you  re- 
ccmimend  both  “ Ulster,  Co.  Fermanagh,”  and 
Constant  Reader,  Wexford,”  a mixture  of 
Austrian  pine,  spruce,  sycamore,  and  lareh 
while  you  do  not  mention  Thuja  Gigantea,  the 
true  red  cedar.  In  my  experience,  Austrian 
pine  IS  a valueless  treej  it  does  give  shelter 
when  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  but  as  it  gets 
oldei  it  loses  its  lower  branches,  and  thus 
causes,  an  extra  draught  through  underneath 
while  Its  timber  is  perfectly  worthless.  I had 
^00  Austrians  planted  between  i860  and 
1885,  but  have  cut  nearly  all  of  them  out  for 
the- above  reasons. 

Thuja  Gigantea,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains Its  low’er  branches  if  given  room,  thus 
giving  more  and  more  shelter  as  it  grow-s 
oldei,  stands  any  gale,  and  so  is  one  of  the 
safest  trees  to  grow  near  holdings;  it  also 
grows  twice  as  fast  as  Austrian  pine,  and  its 
timber  is  of  the  very  highest  quality,  at  least 
as  tough  as  best  larch,  and  practically  im- 
perishable. I long  ago  gave  up  planting  at 
lonr  leet  a.part,  as  it  wastes  too  many  trees, 
and  plant  at  five  feet  apart  each  way,  while  on 
the  outsides,  when  one  wants  trees  to  branch 
for  shelter  purposes,  I space  them  six  feet 
apart.  Thuja  and  larch  alternately. — Yours, 

, , John  W.  Young. 

Brockley  Park,  .Stradbally, 

Queen’s  Co.,  7th  Feb.,  1920. 
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GASEOUS  FLUID”  for  prostrated 

Cows  and  Ewes,  Scour  or  Diarrhoea,  Debility 
Hoven  or  Blown,  Colic,  &c. 

RED  DRENCH  ” for  cleansing  Cows 

‘Chills  Red-Water.  Hide- 
bound, &c.  Prevents  Milic  Fever.  &c 

CHEMICAL  EXTRACT”  for  anointing 

after  Parturition,  Straining,  and  Preventing 
Gangrene.  For  all  kinds  of  Wounds.  Swollen 
Udders,  and  Sore  Teats 

“GASEODYNE”  for  Heaving  and  Pam- 

quiets  ^hltTvo^s'lysIrm^^ 

Lambing  and  Carving  Chests 

Particulars  on  Application, 

Hoyal  Animal  Ketilcloe  Manufaclory, 

22  DORSET  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


APPLES:  OLD  OR  NEW  VARIETIES? 

Sir,  The  amateurs  in  fruit-growing  are  at 
It  now  with  a vengeance  (see  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  page  175).  I was  an  amateur  for  a 
long  time  myself,  but  a course  of  ten  years  or 
so  of  the  Gazette,  and  a dose  study  of  the 
gardening  column  therein,  knocked  the  non- 
sense out  of  me.  The  varieties  mentioned  by 
your  correspondents  are  practically,  if  not  ab- 
solutely, unknown  in  the  markets,  and  the  re- 
turn likely  to  be  got  from  a consignment  of 
them  would  prove  most  disappointing.  In  my 
county  a good  many  of  the  old  kinds  are  still 
growing  m orchards.  They  are  generally  sold 
on  the  trees,  and  I have  known  the  price  to 
lun  as  low  as  is.  per  cwt.,  and  the  buyers 
bundled  them  into  bags.  This,  too,  when 
most  kinds  of  recognised  ” sorts  were  mak- 
ing Is.  per  dozen. 

I have  twenty-five  kinds  myself,  but  they 
are  all  the  comparatively  new  sorts,  and  I 
take  good  care  to  grow  only  from  two  to  six 
tices  of  some  dessert  kinds,  as  we  won’t  get  a 
good  return  from  dessert  apples  in  the  North 
Bor  commm-cial  purposes  I pin  mv  faith  to 
Bramley  Grenadier,  Victoria  and  Lane’s 
I iiose  who  don  t want  to  earn  their  living  may 
amuse  themselves  planting  slips  and  swapping 
cuttmgs,  but  the  grower  who  works  for  cash 
vont  he  caught  fooling  with  these.  Resides 

Ik?  contributor  on  pae'e 

169.  1 know  he  will  have  a good  laugh  at"it 

a 1 the  same.  Let  all  would-be  fruit  growers 
closely  follow  his  advice  week  by  week  hi 
The  Farmers  Gazette,  and  they  will  soon 
find  Ihemsehcs  (as  I am  now  finding)  on  the 
high  road  to  success.— Yours,  etc., 

n ^r  , “ ORCHARDIST,” 

VO.  Monaghan,  71I1  Feb.,  1920. 


ARABLE  PASTURE 

RESTORATION  OF  LAND  TO 
PASTURE— 2. 

Another  absolutely  essential  condition  in 
land  to  be  laid  down  for  pasture  is  that  it 
should  be  rich  in  humus  matter.  Too  often 
It  IS  thought  that  land  not  fit  to  grow  crops  is 
good  enough  to  grow  grass;  but  this  certainly 
is  not  the  case.  Before  land  can  be  expected 
to  produce  good  pasture  it  should  be  brought 
into  good  condition,  and  condition  in  the  soil 
IS  to  a large  extent,  a matter  of  a good  supply 
of  humus.  Where  it  is  deficient  the  best  pas- 
ture plants  will  make  but  little  headway.  On 
light  soils  the  humus  is  specially  valuable  for 
its  effect  on  the  water-retaining  powers,  while 
on  clay  soil  its  chief  value  lies  on  the  influence 
that  It  exerts  on  the  mechanical  condition, 
tending  to  render  such  soils  opener  in  texture 
:ind  thus  permitting  aeration  and  natural 
drainage,  and  thereby  stimulating  nitrification 
and  other  processes  in  the  soil  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  health  and  vigorous  growth 
of  its  eultivated  plants.  Land  that  has  been 
in  permanent  pasture  for  an  extended  period 
may  have  sufficient  left  even  after  growing  two 
or  three  grain  crops;  but  in  the  majority  of 
tlie  lighter  classes  of  soil,  and  again  on  very 
stiff  clay  soils,  it  will  generally  be  deficient, 
and  means  ought  to  be  taken  to  enrich  the  soil 
in  this  constituent  to  as  great  a degree  as  pos- 
sible before  the  grass  and  clover  seeds  are 
sown  The  cleaning  crop,  or  crops,  should 
therefore  be  heavily  dunged,  and  the  dung 
should  be  applied  on  the  surface  and  ploughed 
in.  When  this  is  done,  the  dung,  by  the  sub- 
sequent cultivations,  gets  thoroughly  mixed 
With  the  soil.  Where  the  dung  is  applied  in 
drills  the  mixing  is  not  so  thorough,  and,  par- 
ticularly  on  light  soils  in  dry  seasons,  the 
dulls  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  pasture  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, dung  may  not  be  available  at  all,  or  only 
quantity.  Where  this  is  the  case  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  good  re- 
sultj  particularly  on  the  lighter  classes  of 
soils  to  enrich  the  soils  in  humus  by  some 
other  means.  This  could  be  done  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  comparatively  cheaply  by  sow- 
ing after  the  turnip  crop  a mixture  of  peren- 
nial ryegrass  and  broad-leaved  red  clover.  This 
crop  can  be  mowed  lightly  or  grazed  off  com- 
paratively early  in  the  season,  and  the  after- 
math  allowed  to  grow  up  a little  and  then  be 
ploughed  in.  If  care  is  taken  to  have  the  sur- 
faee  well  turned  in  and  covered,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  a sufficiently  fine 
tilth  for  the  pasture  mixture  in  the  following 
spring.  In  order,  too,  that  the  turf  may  be 
well  decayed  and  the  soil  thoroughly  consoli- 
dated, the  ploughing  should  be  carried  out 
early  m the  autumn.  A dense  crop  of  peren- 
nial ryegrass  and  red  clover  would  not  only 
help  to  enrich  the  soil  in  the  necessary  humus, 
but  would  leave  the  soil  in  a cleaner  condition 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  clover  being  very 
effectn  e in  checking  the  growth  or  entirely 
shading  out  any  weeds. 

Manures. 

As  regards  artificial  manuring,  a great  deal 
IS  heaid  nowadays  about  the  improvement  of 
permanent  pastures  by  the  application  of 
manures,  principally  phosphates  and  potash 
on  the  surface.  As  c.xcellent  results  often 
follow  this  method  of  treatment,  many  apply 
little  or  none  of  these  manures  when  actually 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  trust  entirely  to  after- 
suifacc  application.  This,  however,  is  a mis- 
take. M’hile  nitrogenous  manures,  like  nitrate 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  readilv 
diffusible,  and,  although  applied  as  a top- 
dressing,  will  readily  reach  and  benefit  the 
deeper-rooted  grasses,  the  same  is  not  true  of 
phosphatic  and  potassic  manures.  Phosphates 
and  potash,  even  when  applied  in  soluble 
torm,  become  more  or  less  fixed  in  the  sur- 
face soil  and  never  benefit  to  anv  extent  if  at 
all,  the  deeper-rooted  plants.  Their  influence 
IS  almost  entirely  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  finer  surface-growing  grasses  and  white 
clo\  ei.  I he  latter  will,  of  course — as  referred 
to  later — benefit  the  deeper-rooted  grasses 
but  It  does  so  by  supplying  them  indirectly 
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Best  Growing  Districts  in  Scotland. 

WAVERLEY,  RECORD,  YIELDER 
VICTORY,  POTATO  OATS 
CHEVALIER  AND  STANDWELL 
BARLEY  SPRING  WHEATS 


THOS.  McKENZIE  & SONS,  LTD.. 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET.  DUBLIN. 


iM'brunry  14,  lO^o. 

with  nitrogen  only.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  (leeper-rooted  plants  should  he  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  phosphates  and 
potash,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  applying 
these  materials  to  the  land  before  the  grass 
and  clover  seeds  are  sown,  and  having  them 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  body  of  the  soil. 
Necessarily,  too,  the  dressing  given  imist  be  a 
comparatively  large  one,  as  it  will  have  to 
serve  for  a considerable  period  of  years.  Once 
the  plants,  however,  are  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, and  the  root  systems  well  developed 
and  spread  thronghont  the  lower  layers  of  the 
soil,  they  shonld  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent 
from  phosphate  or  potash  hnngcr.  Phosphates 
have  a very  powerful  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  root  system  of  the  plants,  and  we 
have  here  another  reason  for  the  early  appli- 
cation and  thorough  worki-ng  into  the_  lower 
layers  of  the  soil  of  a good  dressing  of 
phosphates. 

Other  Dressings. 

A considerable  addition,  therefore,  shonld  be 
made  to  the  phosphatic  dressing  applied  to 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  turnip  crop,  and  a fur- 
ther extra  dressing  wdien  the  grasses  are  sown 
out,  in  addition  to  anything  that  may  be 
applied  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  nurse  crop. 
On  the  stiffer  and  naturally  moister  soils  basic 
slag  or  insoluble  miner  phosphates  may  be 
used  as  a dressing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grasses,  say  8 to  10  cwts.  of  the  former  or  6 
to  8 cwts.  of  the  latter,  along  with  the  turnip 
and  again  along  with  the  nurse  crop.  On  the 
lighter  and  drier  classes  of  soil,  steamed  bone 
flour  or  bone  meal  will  give  better  results. 
Steamed  bone  flour  at  the  rate  of  4 to  6 cwts. 
per  acre,  or  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  6 to  8 
cwts.  per  acre,  should  be  applied  along  with 
the  turnip  and  again  with  the  nurse  crop. 
These  are  certainly  very  heavy  dressings  of 
manures,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  spread 
over  a large  number  of  years,  the  expenditure 
per  annum  is  not  a large  one,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  repaid  in  the  improved 
pasture.  As  regards  potash,  this  ingredient 
will  seldom  be  required  on  clay  soils,'  but  if 
it  is  considered  necessary,  a pure  salt,  say 
muriate  of  potash,  should  be  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  light  soils  will  nearly  always  be 
benefited  by  an  application  of  potash.  Kainit 
is  the  best  manure  for  such  soils  on  account 
of  its  valuable  effect  in  keeping  them  moist, 
an  influence  that  it  exerts,  partly  because  it 
has  to  be  used  in  much  larger  quantity  than 
the  purer  salts,  in  order  to  supply  an 
equivalent  amount  of  potash.  Potash  also 
tends  to  diminish  or  prevent  the  growth  of 
bent-grass  {Agrostis),  possibly  by  stimulating 
the  clovers,  which  compete  against  it.  _ If 
potash  is  applied  to  clay  soils,  I cwt.  muriate 
of  potash,  along  with  the  turnips,  should  be 
sufficient.  On  light  soils,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  least  4 cwts.  of  kainit  should  be  applied  to 
the  turnips  as  well  as  an  equal  amount  to  the 
nurse  crop. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TRIAL  OF  TURNIP=LIFTING 
MACHINES. 

WE  have  already  made  brief  mention  of 
the  trial  of  turnip-lifting  machines  held 
in  Scotland  by  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society.  The  official  report  of  the 
judges  having  now  been  issued,  it  may  be  of 
further  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  whac 
they  have  to  say.  Their  report  on  the  three 
machines  tried  reads  as  follows; — 

Turnip  Harvester,  which  Tops,  Tails,  Cleans, 
and.  Rows  Turnips.  Invented,  patented,  and 
made  by  Alex.  Smith  and  W.  M.  Wood  (Smith 
and  Wood,  40  Baltic  Street,  Montrose)  Price 
T65.  This  machine  is  provided  with  a large 
wheel,  which  travels  between  the  drills.  In 
the  inner  periphery  of  this  wheel  there  are  a 
number  of  buckets  or  receptacles — -spaced  at 
regular  intervals — for  receiving  the  turnips 
after  they  have  been  topped  and  tailed.  The 
wheel  and  buckets  are  of  open  construction, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  soil  adhering 
to  the  turnips.-  The  topping  is  effected  by  a 
revolving  cutter — provided  with  large  teeth 
and  somewhat  similar  to  a circular  saw.  The 
cutter  is  mounted  on  a vertical  spindle,  driven 


by  chain  and  sprocket  gearing  off  the  mam 
wheel  axle,  and  carried  on  a framework,  which 
is  self-adjusting  to  suit  the  height  of  the  tur- 
nips in  the  drills.  The  tails  are  reproved  by 
means  of  a horizontal  adjustable  knife  travel- 
ling below  the  ground,  and  placed  behind  the 
cutter  and  attached  to  a frame  consisting  of  a 
number  of  bars.  This  frame  is  set  at  an  angle 
of  about  30  degrees  with  the  length  of  the 
drill  and  with  the  face  of  the  wdieel.  The 
action  of  this  frame  is  to  force  the  turnips, 
after  being  topjred  and  tailed,  out  of  the  dnll 
and  into  the  periphery  of  the  wheel.  The  tur- 
nips are  conveyed  by  the  buckets  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  wheel,  and  then  fall_  on 
to'  an  inclined  shoot,  which  delivers  them  into 
an  adjacent  furrow.  The  shoot  is  provided 
with  a folding  section  about  half-way  down  its 
length,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  turnips 
from  four  adjacent  drills— two  up  and  two 
down — are  deposited  in  the  same  furrown 
There  is' a small  balance  or  supporting  wheel, 
which  runs  betw'een  two  drills  on  the  same 
side  as  the  shoot.  When  this  machine  was  set 
to  v,’ork  on  the  first  day,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  topping  device  was  not 
operating  correctly,  thereby  causing  damage  to 
the  turnips.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
the  exhibitors  to  overcome  this  defect,  but  the 
facilities  in  the  vicinity  for  effecting  any  me- 
chanical alterations  in  the  machine  were  not 
sufficient  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result,  and 
eventually  the  exhibitors  decided  to  withdraw 
their  machine  from  the  trial.  The  character  of 
the  crop  and  the  condition  of  the  land 
probably  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  machine,  which  appears  to  have 
several  interesting  and  novel  features,  and  if 
certain  minor  mechanical  defects  can  be  reme- 
died, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  do  efficient  work. 

Machine  for  taking  the  tops  off  Turnips  and 
also  the  Tap-roots.  Invented  by  A.  Teasdale 
(Teasdale  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Bank  Top  Iron  Works, 
Darlington).  Price  £20.  The  Teasdale  ma- 
chine is  carried  on  four  wheels,  the  rear_  pair 
being  straked,  and  constituting  the  driving 
wheels  for  operating  the  topping  and  convey- 
ing mechanisms.  In  front  of  the  machine 
there  are  two  pointed  guides  or  dividers, 
which  travel  close  to  the  ground,  and  gather 
the  shaws  into  an  upright  position  until  they 
are  gripped  by  two  travelling  belts  moving 
from  front  to  rear.  Whilst  the  shaws  are  held 
by  these  belts,  they  are  cut  off  by  an  adjust- 
able knife,  which  automatically  adapts  itself  to 
suit  the  different  size  of  roots,  and,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
cut  into  the  turnip.  The  shaws,  after  being 
cut  off,  are  diverted  to  the  side  of  the  machine 
and  drop  into  the  furrow.  The  turnips,  after 
being  topped,  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
knife,  which  removes  the  tails.  This  knife  is 
adjustable,  through  a hand-lever  at  the  back 
of  the  machine,  and  can  be  arranged  to  cut 
the  roots  at  any  depth.  With  this  machine 
the  turnips,  after  being'  topped  and  tailed,  are 


left  lying  in  the  drill.  On  the  whole,  the  Teas- 
dale machine  did  moderately  good  work  under 
unfavourable  conditions.  Many  of  the  shaws 
were  badly  laid,  and  could  not  be  lifted  pro- 
perly by  the  pointed  guides,  consequently  they 
did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  topping 
knife.  The  machine  is  simple  in  design  and 
easy  to  manipulate;  one  lever  only  is  required 
for  effecting  adjustments  when  the  machine  is 
working.  It  is  constructed  on  strong  lines, 
and  should  be  capable  of  withstanding  a con- 
siderable amount  of  wear  and  tear. 

Two-row  Machine  for  Topping  and  Tailing 
Turnips,  with  shafts  for  one  or  two  horses  as 
East  Linton).  This  machine  is  designed  to 
top  and  tail  two  rows  of  turnips  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  two  land  wheels,  one  of  which 
operates  the  topping  knives  through  a sonre- 
what  complicated  system  of  toothed  gearing. 
These  knives  are  fixed  to  two  cylinders^  which 
revolve  about  vertical  axes,  and  the  height  of 
the  knives  from  the  ground  can  be  regulated 
within  limits.,  The  tailing  of  the  turnips  is 
effected  by  the  usual  form  of  horizontal  knife, 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  spacing  of 
the  drills  and  the  depth  of  the  root  in  the 
ground.  This  machine  was  not  on  the  ground 
in  sufficient  time  to  enable  it  to  participate  in 
the  first  day’s  trial,  and  when  set  to  work  on 
the  yellow  turnips  its  performance  was  so  un- 
satisfactory, on  account  of  the  serious  damage 
done  to  the  turnips,  that  it  was  withdrawn 
from  the  trial;  the  exhibitor  stated  that  the 
bad  working  was  due  to  the  land  wheels  being 
too  large  in  diameter.  This  machine  appears 
to  require  a considerable  amount  of  manual 
adjustment,  and  probably  could  be  greatly  sim- 
plified with  advantage. 

In  their  final  observations  on  the  trial,  the 
judges  say  it  is  impossible  to  report^  that  the 
character  of  the  work  done  was  satisfactory, 
and  the  fact  that  the  trial  eventually  resulted 
in  a one-machine  demonstration  is  to  be  re- 
gretted; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  felt  that  a 
useful  purpose  has  been  served  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  this  particular  type  of  labour-saving 
implement.  The  trial  was  largely  attended  by 
farmers  and  representatives  of  agricultural  im- 
plement makers,  and  it  should  stimulate  the 
latter  to  direct  their  attention  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  an  efficient  machine  which_  would 
be  readily  taken  up  by  farmers.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  desirable  that  the  turnips  from 
two  or  more  drills  should  be  delivered  into 
one  row  in  order  to  facilitate  the  after-carting 
operations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crop 
and  land  conditions  were  opposed  to  satisfac- 
tory work,  but  the  trial  demonstrated,  what 
can  be  done,  also  the  direction  in  which  design 
must  proceed  in  order  to  obtain  an  efficient 
machine. 


There  is  4 great  demand  for  farm  workers 
in  Ontario.  The  Director  of  Colonization 
writes  : — “ You  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
guaranteeing  to  place  experienced  farm  hands 
even  during  the  wintejr  months,” 
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RECORD  SALES  OF  ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent.) 

PACKS  of  history  were  made  for  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus  breed  at  Perth  and  Aberdeen 
last  week.  At  Perth  a record  price  was 
established  for  females,  and  at  Aberdeen  a 
world’s  record  figure  was  put  up  for  yearling 
sires.  These  sales  were  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  cheeriest  in  the  history  of  the  breed. 
A.  contingent  of  Irish  breeders  were  at  Perth, 
but  there  was  nothing  doing.  The  Department 
would  not  grant  permits  to  al’ow  cattle  into 
Ireland,  though  Scotland’s  bill  of  health  among 
stock  IS  absolutely  clean.  Had  the  Irish  ports 
remained  open  the  likelihood  is  that  a good 
many  animals  would  have  been  purchased. 
Trade  at  Perth  was  remarkably  brisk,  especially 
for  those  with  fashionable  pedigrees  and  per- 
fect symmetry.  Many  of  the  crossing  bulls 
went  out  fairly  cheap.  The  run  on  pedigree 
was  apparent;  Blackbirds,  Jilts,  Miss  Bur- 
gesses, Ericas,  and  Georgina  came  in  for  un- 
usual attention.  Bulls  fit  for  heading  herds 
at  home  were  eagerly  sought  after.  Exporters 
operating  in  the  Argentine  and  South  African 
trade  made  a number  of  purchases.  Messrs 
Carpenter  and  Ross,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  were  also 
among  the  buyers.  This  firm  is  laying  the 
foundation  of  a choice  herd  of  blacks  in  Ohio. 
OWNERS  OF  CHAMPIONS. 

It  is  quite  a remarkable  coincidence  that  the 
winners  of  the  championships  at  both  Perth 
and  Aberdeen  are  within  a few  miles  of  each 
other  in  the  Fraserburgh  district  of  Aberdeen- 
shire. At  Perth,  the  winner  of  the  supreme 
honour  was  Mr.  John  N.  Rae,  Mounthooly, 
one  of  the  youngest  and  most  progressive  up- 
holders of  the  breed.  For  the  first  time  he  sent 
cattle  to  Perth  last  year.  In  reality  he  has  al- 
ready accomplished  what  many  others  have  not 
succeeded  in  doing  during  a lifetime.  Mr. 
Rae’s  win  was  very  popular.  At  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Charles  Penny,  of  Skillymarno,  Strichen, 
romped  away  with  the  championship  honours, 
Mr.  Beddie,  Banks,  being  reserve.  Mr.  Penny 
has  a first-class  herd  of  “ doddies.”  He  spared 
no  expense  in  adding  veritable  gems  and  aris- 
tocrats to  his  collection  from  f’me  to  time. 
Both  animal  and  owner  deserved  the  high 
honour.  No  breeder  dips  more  deeply  into  his 
pocket  than  Mr.  Penny  when  his  eye  alights  on 
an  animal  that  gives  promise  of  still  further  en- 
hancing the  reputation  of  his  stock.  It  was  Mr. 
Penny  who  got  3,000  gns.  for  his  champion. 

THE  RECORD  BREAKERS. 

The  3,000  gns.  bull  is  a perfect  model  of  the 
breed — low  set,  deep  and  wide,  and  possesses  a 
wealth  of  quality  flesh.  He  is  one  the  popu- 
lar Blackbirds  of  Corskie,  and  is  after  the  old 
but  grand  breeding  sire,  Eurea  of  Advie.  He 
is  b,v  Black  Ida  of  Dalmenv,  for  which  Mr 
Penny  paid  580  gns.  at  the  Aberdeen  October 
Sale  two  years  ago.  That  figure  stiT  remains 
as  a record  price  for  cows.  She  is  bv  Prince 
Buller.  bred  by  Mr.  John  Maepherson,  Mul- 
ben.  The  purchaser  of  this  gent,  was  Mr.  Reid 
Auchterarder,  Perthshire,  whose  manager,  Mr.’ 
McGilchrist,  was  for  several  vears  acting  in  a 
similar  capacity  at  Ballindalioch.  The  semi- 
finalists were  Mr.  James  Sideyq  the  exporter 
and  Sir  John  R.  Findlay's  (of  Aberlour)  repre- 
sentative. Then  at  Perth  the  owner  of  the  re- 
cord  price— 1,300  gns.— heifer  was  Mr.  Allan, 
Ballmtomb,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Strath- 
spev,  famed  as  a district  for  “ blacks  ” of  the 
highest  possible  character  and  quality.  This  is 
a Pride  of  Mulben,  got  by  Prince  Blueblood  of 
Ballindalioch,  and  out  of  a dam  bv  the  Doon- 
holm-bred  British  Mint.  The  mother  of  this 
heifer  was  dam  of  the  fourth  prize  heifer  at 
Perth  last  year.  The  1,300  gns.  heifer  was 
placed  reserve  to  the  Mounthoolv  bull  for  the 
over-all  championship  at  Perth.. 

IRISH-BRED  goOCNS.  SIRE. 

1 Greer,  Curragh  Grange,  Co.  Kildare, 

had  a few  females  at  Perth  and  one  bull.  For 
the  latter  he  secured  the  third  prize  m the  Feb- 
ruary class.  He  is  an  animal  of  striking  charac- 


RECORDS  OF  RED  POLLS. 

The  striking  progress  the  Red  Poll  cattle 
breed  has  met  with  even  already  this 
year  is  illustrated  in  several  ways,  but 
most  surprising  of  all  is  the  unexpected  de- 
mand for  bulls  by  buyers  from  the  Colonies 
and  South  America,  for  which  parts  of  ihe 
world  several  from  noted  herds  are  about  to 
be  exported.  Nowhere  is  there  a keener  trade 
for  the  dual-purpose  Red  Poll  than  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  new  herds  are  being  established 
The  action  of  Australians  in  selecting  stock 
from  reputed  milking  strains,  although  the 
breeding  of  beef-making  stock  is  their  prin- 
cipal aim,  is  a proof  of  their  estimate  of  the 
dual-purpose  qualities  of  the  Red  Poll.  One  of 
this  type  of  bull,  Easton  Laughing  Fawn,  who 
is  under  two  years  old,  has  been  sold  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Lear,  on  behalf  of  the  owner,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Graham,  for  what  is  a four-figure 
record  price  for  a Red  Poll  bull.  This  typical, 
well-grown  and  nicely-made  young  bull  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Mathews  on  be- 


RED  POLL  BUIiL,  ' 

half  of  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Land 
Company  for  export  to  Australia,  where  there 
IS  also_  going  to  the  same  purchasers,  likewise 
at  a big  figure,  another  young  bull  from  *he 
Easton  Park  herd  of  Lady  Graham’s.  Her 
ladyship  had  the  distinction  last  July  of  giving 
the  record  price  for  a Red  Poll  cow,  which  was 
one  of  three,  all  of  them  Red  Polls,  which 
were  outstanding  at  the  Dairy  Show,  at  Isling- 
ton, giving  six  gallons  and  over  on  each  day 
of  the  milking  trials,  a performance  which  .vas 
equalled  by  only  two  other  cows  of  other 
breeds.  Easton  Laughing  Fawn,  was  bred  by 
Lady  Graham,  was  thrice  shown  last  year, 
and  he  was  twice  placed  first,  once  second,’ 
and  reserve  for  championship  at  the  Norfolk 
Show.  He  is  a type  of  bull  who  is  likely  to 
create  a highly  favourably  impression  for  the 
Red  Poll  breed  in  Australia.  His  sire,  Ash- 
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ter  and  conformation.  He  has  beautiful  top  and 
underlines,  and  a capital  covering  of  first-class 
flesh.  This  sire  is  by  Legion  of  Curragh,  and 
out  of  a dam  by  the  herd-bred  Emperor. 
In  addition  to  his  high  individual  quality 
this  sire  is  one  of  the  Mulben  Prides,  which 
are  coming  into  greater  popularitv  than  ever 
The  purchaser  of  him  at  900  gns.  was  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Coynachie,  .Aberdeenshire,  who  has  the 
largest  herd  in  this  country  of  “ doddies.”  I 
rather  think  that  this  figure  creates  a record 
price  for  the  breed  in  Ireland.  The  Earl  of 
Bessborough,  Co.  Kilkenny,  had  a big  bunch  of 
heifers  forward.  A few  of  them  made  verv 
good  prices. 


Ffibniary  14,  1920. 


lyns  Fawn,  won,  at  ten  shows,  seven  firsts  and 
three  second  prizes. 

The  London  Dairy  Show  did  much  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  Red  Poll  breed,  as 
after  events  have  shown.  Since  then  new 
brcedcr.s  have  been  joining  in  good  numbers,  j 
until,  until  recent  additions,  there  are  now 
long  lines  of  Red  Poll  herds  extending  from 
Cornwall  to  Inverness,  and  from  Suffolk 
through  Pembroke  in  South  Wales  to  the  West 
of  Ireland.  And  yet  in  pre-war  days  there 
were  not  a score  of  herds  outside  the  Eastern 
Counties.  It  is  the  performance  of  such  cows 
as  Minerva,  a six-year-old  belonging  to  Sir 
Merrik  B.  Burrell,  Bart.,  one  of  the  breed’s 
best  friends,  which  is  helping  to  attract  new 
breeders.  This  cow,  a daughter  of  Sudbourne 
Minnie,  the  only  Red  Poll  which,  before  1919, 
was  champion  at  the  Dairy  Show,  gained  the  ' 
highest  number  or  points  on  inspection,  ui  the 
milk  trials  and  in  the  butter  tests.  She  was, 
therefore,  truly  typical.  In  the  twelve,  weeks 
following  the  Dairy  .Show,  Minerva,  milking 
continuously  at  six  gallons  a day,  with  well 


EASTON  LATJOHTNG.”  ; 

r 

over  a daily  average  of  4 per  cent,  in  butter  ] 

fat.  has  given  four  times  her  own  weight  in  • 

milk.  j 


Mr.  .A.  W.  Oldershow,  M.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  has  ; 
contributed  an  article  of  nine  pages  to  the  Jour-  \ 
nal  of  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  for  January,  ' 

He  shows  that  on  very  poor  light  land  that  will  : 

not  grow  ordinary  crops,  lupins  will  flourish. 
They  are  very  little  cultivated,  so  little  that 
there  are  no  statistics  of  the  area  grown  in  ! 
this  country,  but  there  are  from  1,000  to  2,000 
acres  grown  annually  in  East  Suffolk.  They  i, 
are  grown  for  seed,  for  ploughing  in  green,  and 
for  folding  with  sheep,  and  grow  lu.xuriantly  V 
on  the  poorest  light  land.  They  should  be  sown 
m .April  or  early  May.  The  article  is  well  i 
worth  reading,  for  it  describes  how  a valuable  / 
crop  may  be  grown  on  land  which  will  grow  ) 

nothing  else ; of  which  there  is  a considerable  J 

quantity  in  various  parts  of  England,  especially  >' 
in  East  .Anglia.  \ 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  cattle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Societty,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc, 
Davidson  & Kay,  AberdecQ. 


Februciry  14,  1920. 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


THE  APPLE  SUCKER. 

By  J.  G.  Toner  (Copyright). 

WHEN  these  troublesome  insects _ attack 
apple  and  pear  trees,  the  etfect  is  very 
evident,  but  the  cause  is  not  so  easily 
found.  Most  people  blame  the  frost,  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  Although  we  are  not  unduly 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  weather  conditions 
in  these  regions,  we  do  not  lose  such  ciops 
as  those  referred  to  every  year,  as  happens 
when  the  trees  become  infested  with  the 
suckers.  Every  season  numerous  correspon- 
dents send  along  for  inspection  and  report 
fruit  spurs,  bunches  of  flowers  and  foliage  in 
the  hope  that  the  cause  of  failure  will  be 
pointed  out,  and  it  is,  after  the  damage  has 
been  done  and  the  growers  condemned  to  wait 
with  such  patience  as  they  can  command  tor 
better  results  in  the  following  year.  The  mat- 
ter is,  therefore,  brought  under  the  notice  of 
gardening  readers  beforehand,  and,  forewarned 
being  also  forearmed,  they  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  in  good 
time,  and  before  the  sucking  begins,  for  it  is 
by  that  means  that  the  Psylla  does  its  deadly 

work.  , ..I-  f 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  an  outline  ot 
its  life,  which  begins  with  egg-laying  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  eggs  are  very  tmy 
and  are  laid  on  young  shoots  as  well  as  old 
ones  and  about  the  fruit  spurs,  and  are  white 
or  yellow.  Mostly  they  are  laid  singly.  When 
the  bark  has  been  kept  in  good  clean  conm- 
tion,  the  searcher  will  not  have  so  much  dim- 
culty  in  finding  them  if  present,  but  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  the  case  of  neglected  trees. 
Through  all  the  hardships  of  winter  they  re- 
main unharmed,  and  when  the  tenipeiature 
rises  in  spring  the  larvae  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  also  their  way  to  the  nearest  buds. 
They  are  in  this  stage  rather  flat,  with  yel- 
lowish bodies,  on  which  appear  dark  spots. 
There  are  several  moults  at  this  stage,  and 
after  the  second  they  become  green,  stumps  of 
wings  are  developed  after  the  third  one,  and 
eventually  the  perfect  winged  insect  is  seen 
During  the  summer  they  have  a gay  time,  and 
do  no  harm,  but  in  autumn,  as  mentioned, 
eggs  are  laid,  and  all  begins  over  again,  in 
summer  trees  may  be  easily  tested  for  their 
presence  by  disturbing  the  branches  when  the 
greeny-yellow  insects,  if  in  possession,  will  fly 
freely.  Then  the  fruit  grower  knows  the 
danger,  but  it  is  too  late,  of  course,  to  save  the 
current  year’s  crop. 

■ Unfortunately,  this  pest  is  not  so  easily  got 
rid  of,  the  ordinary  sprays  having  little  or  no 
effect.  People  often _ feel  very  dissatisfied 
when,  appbdng  a certain  spray,  it  is  still  found 
that  a pest  like  this  remains.  That  feeling, 
however,  is  not  justified,  and  arises  from  a 
want  of  knowledge;  we  all  suffer  in  that  re- 
spect. The  spray,  for  instance,  that  is  inade 
use  of  to  check  or  prevent  black  scab,  whilst 
also  serving  to  kill  vegetable  growths  such  as 
moss,  etc.,  on  the  branches,  is  principally  a 
fungicide.  Then  there  is  the  arsenate  of  lead 
spray  which  kills  off  biting  insects,  and  it  kills 
because  they  bite  and  eat  the  foliage  or  flower 
on  which  it  is  deposited.  But  no  such  treat- 
ment avails  with  the  sucker,  because  it  is  not 
fungoid  and  does  not  bite;  it  sucks,  wherein 
the  difference.  Preventive  remedies  are  not 
easily  nor  thoroughly  carried  out,  because 
effective  washes  applied  to  the  trees  at  the 
laying  season  would  not  improve  the  fruit,  the 
bulk  of  which  would  still  be  on  the  trees,  ihe 
early  varieties,  it  is  true,  could  be  so  tieated, 
but  they  would  be  infested  again  by  insects 
from  the  late  trees.  Similarly,  spraying  when 
the  insects  are  clustered  about  the  buds  ^^d 
before  they  ^ct  to  w^ork  is  difficult,  bec3.use^the 
material  used  must,  to  be  effective,  come  into 
contact  with  the  suckers,  which  is  no  easy 
matter  where  there  are  large  trees  and  many. 
And,  besides,  there  is  the  question  of  expense. 

The  subject  is  not  taken  up  here  rnerely 
for  the  sake  of  thrashing  it  out.  There  is  one 
really  good  method  of  dealing  with  the  sucker; 
it  is  simple,  too,  and  not  expensive.  Really, 
it  is  a preventive  measure.  As  was  pointed 


out,  the  laying  of  tlie  eggs  on  tlie  branches 
is  not  so  easy  to  stop,  but  m this  case  the 
treatment  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  eggs 
being  hatclied.  That  would  serve  the  purpose, 
too.  The  idea  is  to  seal  up  the  eggs  with  a 
mixture  of  fresh  lime,  salt  and  water,  lo 
carry  this  spraying  out  properly,  a coarse  or 
lime  nozzle  should  be  attached  to  the  sprayer. 
The  ordinary  nozzle  is  much  too  fine  for  satis- 
factory work.  Such  coarse  nozzles  cost  about 
6s.  6d.  each,  and  are  most  useful  in  saving 
labour  in  many  other  operations.  Ihe  mix- 
ture is  made  up  of  16  lbs.  fresh  lime,  3 lbs. 
salt  to  10  gallons  of  water.  The  material  is 
strained  before  being  used,  though,  indeed,  the 
coarse  nozzles  will  pass  quite  freely  a very 
thick  mixture.  Where  trouble  has  occurred 
through  the  depredations  of  the  sucker  insects 
on  apple  or  pear  trees,  they  should  be  very 
thoroughly  covered  with  this  spray  about  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  grower  has  the_  satis- 
fiction  of  knowing  that,  if  the  production  of 
suckers  on  his  trees  can  be  prevented  now, 
they  cannot  be  infested  with  their  enemies  in 
time  to  harm  this  season’s  crop. 


arc  left  1 in.  lower  than  the  outside  walls.  It 
is  on  the  inner  om;s  that  the  Irames  rest,  and 
when  in  position  they  are  exactly  level  with 
tlic  outer  ones,  i lie  spuccs  between  these  walls 
are  filled  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  slijis  I in. 

X I in.  X ,‘t  in.,  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  walls  and  I in.  below  the  tops,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  bees  moving  freely  under  the 
shoulders  of  the  frames.  The  sides  of  the 
body  box  are  1U:1  in.  x in.  x g in.,  the  back 

17;J  in.  x t)i  in.  x y in.,  which  overlaps  the 
floor  board.  The  body  is  fitted  to  the  floor 
board  by  x^'Jshing'  it  on  from  the  back.  ihe 
front  piece  is  17:1  in.  x in.  x 5 in.  Sliding 
doors  are  fitted  to  the  front,  so  that  the  side  of 
the  entrance  is  easily  regulated.  Also  a simple 
torm  of  porch  is  placed  above  this  in  order  to 
ward  off  rain.  In  making  this,  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  hive,  haste  w'lll  not  be 
of  service.  For,  although  it  may  be  a simple 
task  to  the  few,  it  by  no  means  proves  so  to  the 
many  . On  the  other  hand,  many  cases  C9me 
under  observation  where  creditable  beehives 
were  made  merely  from  careful  study  of  the 
measurements.  It  w'ould  prove  most  helpful 
to  have  a standard  frame  at  hand  while  work- 
ing on  this  portion. — J.  G.  TONER,  Feb.,  1920. 


BEES. 


MAKING  A BEEHIVE— 3. 

The  alighting  is  also  attached  to  the  rails. 
In  order  to  allow  of  the  proper  slope  the  rails 
are  chamfered  to  the  extent  of  3 inches,  and 
the  alighting  board  nailed  or  screwed  on  to 
that  portion.  A square  or  round  hole  is  made 
in  the  floor  board  3 inches  or  4 inches  wide 
towards  the  middle  and  coyered  with  perforated 
zinc.  Underneath  a slip  is  fitted,  so  that  the 
amount  of  air  admitted  can  be  regulated  or 
shut  off  entirely  as  in  winter  time.  Now  we 
come  to  the  body  box  or  brood  chamber.  This 
must  be  very  exact,  because  it  must  fit  the 
standard  frames;  these  are  not  altered  to  fit  the 
body  box.  The  standard  frame  in  use  in  this 
country  is  17  in.  x 14  in.  x 8^^  in.  The  17  in. 
portion  is  the  top,  and  is  allowed  1-16  in.  as 
freedom  for  moving  backward  or  forward, 
neither  more  nor  less,  hence  the  outside  walls 
are  just  that  distance  apart.  The  sides  of  the 
frame  are  8^  m.,  and  these,  when  the  inside 
walls  have  been  fitted,  are  given  either  a i in. 
or  I-  in.  space;  the  latter  is  more  usual.  It  less 
than  k in.  be  allowed  it  is  likely  that  the  bees 
will  propolise  them  to  the  walls  sO'  that  they 
cannot  be  moved,  and  if  the  space  be  too  large, 
brace  comb  will  be  built  with  the  same  result. 
The  bottom  of  the  frame  is  given  4 in.  from 
the  floor  board.  The  body  box,  therefore  will 
be  18  in.  long,  17  1-16  in.  wide,  and  91  in.  deep. 
But  when  the  inner  w^alls  have  been  put  in,  the 
measurements  of  the  interior  will  be  18  in.  x 
14J  in.  X 8i  in.  These  are  184  m x 85  m.  x 
I in  Thev  are  fitted  into  grooves  in  front  and 
back  I in  X i in.  at  14  in.  from  the  ends  and 


SUNFLOWER  PLANT  AS  FODDER. 

No  doubt  it  wall  be  a surprise  to  many  people 
to  learn  that  sunflowers  are  being  grown  ex- 
tensively in  many  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinent as  a fodder  crop,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  yielding  crops  of  this  kind,  and  that  it 
is  eaten  by  livestock  with  evident  relish. 

For  some  years  hundreds  of  acres  of  high- 
priced  irrigated  lands  in  California  have  been 
used  for  the  growing  of  sunflowers.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  a paying  proposition  to  grow 
this  crop  on  these  high-priced  lands  and  use 
it  for  feeding  dairy  cattle.  At  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  at  Bozeman,  Montana,  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  with  much  success 
the  growing  of  sunfiow'ers  and  using  them 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  The  crop  gives  a surpris- 
ingly large  yield.  It  is  probably  the  heaviest 
yielding  fodder  crop  known.  An  average  crop 
may  weigh  anything  from  between  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  tons  to  the  acre.  Cattle  eat  it  with 
great  relish,  both  in  a fresh  and  green  state 
or  as  ensilage.  It  is  also  said  to  have  a very 
favourable  effect  on  the  milk  flow  of  dairy 
cows.  . . 

Sunflow'ers  grow'  exceedingly  well  on  irri- 
gated land,  and  a case  is  mentioned  w'here  two 
acres  of  sunflow'er  plants  produced  fifty  tons  of 
' fodder,  wdiile  an  average  of  twenty  tons  was 
taken  off  eight  acres.  The  latter  return,  it  is 
claimed,  means  that  enough  food  will  be  sup- 
plied to  feed  twice  the  number  of  cattle  that  can 
be  fed  from  the  same  area  planted  to  oats  and 
beans.  

VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  ob^ln 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEES  GAZETTE  OfiBce, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 
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SPECIALITIES  NOT  SIDE-LINES 


SATISFACTIOW 
OR  MONEY 
REFUNDED 

— ■■MBwn.wjiiiui.imwyii  Wpi|H||| 


FMERS’ 


BREECHES,  SUITS,  | your  order 


WATER- 

PROOFS 


SEND  FOR  PATTERNS  AND  PARTICULARS 


: LEGGINGS.  I IS  the  one 

WE  WANT, 


BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 

SDept  34,  29  Great  Titchfield  Street,  || 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON, 


ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  Ltd. 

62  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN. 
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SUTTONS 

LIMITED 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Finest  Quality  Steeds. 

Farm  Impiemcnts  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  by  Best  MnKers. 

SUTTOMS  LIMITEP 


3 King  Street 


CORK  & 
Branches 


J 
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FUN  IMPLEBEITS 

SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATE  D IRON. 

BLEESON,  B’DEA  & CO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

Tblbphonei  Dublin  261. 
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Illustration  of  Oil  Engine,  3-25  B.H.P 


ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK  IN  DUBLIN 

Apply  for  Prices  to— 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
OF  IRELAND,  LTD. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN 


BATES  & SCHOLES 

IIVIF^ROVED  I_  A.IVII=>IwESS  ‘ 

I 

OIL  ENGINES  i 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  { 

FARM  AND  ESTATE  WORK 


Fitted  with  Sensitive  Governor 
and  Water-Cooled  Spray 
No  Lamp  required  after  starting 
Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 


MAKERS  : 

BATES  6 SCHOLES.  LTD. 

Victoria  Works  ::  ::  DENTON,  Lancs. 


SCOTCH  SEED  OATS 

RECORD  BESLER’S  PROLIFIC  BANNER  SANDY 

hero  NEWMARKET  STORM  KING  TAM  FINLAY 

WAVERLEY  SCOTCH  POTATO  TARTAR  KING  BLACK  TARTARIAN 

ABUNDANCE  LEADER  SYALOF  VICTORY  BLACK  SUPREME 

EARLY  HAMILTON  YIELDER  SYALOF  CROWN 

AND  PRACTICALLY  ALL  OTHER  VARIETIES. 


STATE  VARIETIES  AND  QUANTITIES  REQUIRED  AND  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT 


AUSTIN  & McASLAN 

Established  200  Years  89  tO  95  Mitchcll  St.,  GLASGOIiV 


ANTI-RAT  SAMPAiGN 

The  proved  and  most  effective 
means  of  exterminating  Rats  is 

“RODIWE”  R/\"5*  POISON 

The  right  weapon  for  the 
rat  war.  Safe,  sure,  speedy 

Tid..  1/3,  2 6,  5,- 

f Post  sd. } 

HARLEY  CbeinUt,  PERTH 
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Fohninry  14,  ro^n. 

SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY . 

THE  ANGLER  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  T.  IIamtpton,  R.A.M.C. 

IRISPI  angling  is  now  getting  into  its  stride, 
and  there  seems  every  prospect  of  a fairly 
good  season.  Letters  are  coming  into  us 
from  readers  who  seem  anxious  to  make  a 
start  as  soon  as  may  be.  On  our  earlier  rivers, 
worm  fishers  and  those  who  affect  the  still 
more  deadly  minnow  are  at  work,  but  it  is  a 
cold  job,  and,  so  far,  any  fish  I have  seen  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts  have  been  quite  out  ot 
condition,  which  is  only  natural,  consideiing 
the  season  is  in  its  infancy.  Every  river  in 
the  country  is  either  in  spate  or  muddy  and 
discoloured,  and,  though  there  is  no  ‘ snow 
broth  ” visible,  the  water  is  quite  unfit  for 
work  with  the  fly.  Those  rodsters,  therefore, 
who  have  already  made  a beginning  are  bait- 
fishing, and,  as  already  said,  have  so  far  taken 
no  fish  in  anything  like  seasonable  condition 
Now,  for  the  information  of  those  who  intend 
coming  to  Ireland  shortly  without  waiting  for 
the  summer  or  autumn  fishing  (and  there 
appear  quite  a number  so  minded)  1 would 
say  the  early  streams  are  those  of  the  King  s 
River,  Liffey,  Vartry,  and  the  burns  and 
loughs  of  the  Counties  Dublin  and  Wicklow. 
The  rodster  staying  in  Dublin  and  provided 
with  a good  bike,  motor  or  otherwise,  can  deal 
with  all  these  waters,  and  stay  in  Dublin  if 
he  desires.  Then  there  is  Donegal,  the  rivers 
at  Omagh  in  Tyrone,  and  certain  of  the  An- 
trim rivers.  These  all  open  early,  and  are 
good  for  early  work.  The  streams  of  the 
Midland  counties,  even  if  open,  do  not  lend 
themselves  so  readily  to  early  fishing,  And, 
therefore,  those  who  wish  to  fish^  there  and 
thereabouts  had  better  put  off  this_  visit  till 
later  in  the  year.  To  the  man  who  insists  on 
taking  his  holidays  now,  I recommend  Done- 
gal, or,  if  his  holiday  is  long  enough,  a good 
plcicc  would,  be  to  take  a week  in  and  around 
Dublin  or  Wicklow,  and  finish  in  Donegal. 
Arrived  there,  he  has  the  pick  and  choice  of 
districts,  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I would 
ask  no  better  stopping  place  than  Glenties. 
Glenties  is  now  quite  easily  reached  by  light 
railway  from  Strabane  or  Omagh  in  County 
Tyrone,  and  the  Shrule  at  Omagh  might  be 
tried  en  route.  Speaking  of  Western  resorts, 
Galway  and  Kerry  are  the  best.  Good  bait- 
fishing can  be  had  on  the  Galway  Corrib,  or 
on  Lough  Corrib,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  both, 
and  living  accommodation  in  hotel  or  farm- 
house is  easily  had.  Good  trout-fishing  is  also 
to  be  bad  round  Ennis  in  County  Clare,  also 
round  Athlone  and  Roscommon.  For  early 
season’s  work  with  minnow  or  worm,  these 
are,  I think,  the  most  likely  resorts  to  give 
decent  sport;  anyway,  that  is  my  own  experi- 
ence of  them.  Among  some  rodsters.  Lough 
Mask  in  County  Galway  is  a favourite  haunt, 
and  certainly  fine  trout,  pike  and  perch  are  to 
be  had  there  from  the  beginning  of  the  season 
till  its  end  But  it  means  boat  work,  and  fish- 
ing an  exposed  huge  lough  like  Mask  from 
an  open  boat  in  a stiff  Irish  breeze,  and  the 
thermometer  down  in  the  region  of  your  boots, 
is  not  to  everyone’s  fancy.  All  the  same,  the 
fish  are  there,  and  sport  awaits  those  en- 
thusiasts hardy  enough  to  brave  such  discom- 
forts. There  is,  too,  a most  comfortable  little 
Eotel  at  Clonbur,  close  to  Lough  Mask,  where 
visitors  on  angling  bent  are  always  very  -well 
looked  after.  Now,  a word  or  two  about  baits. 
The  worm  is  the  principal  one,  because  it  is 
extremely  hard  and  often  impossible  to  get 
live  minnows  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Min- 
nows are  here,  but  at  present  are  hid  away 
somewhere  in  ditches  or  quiet  nooks,  and  can- 
not be  got.  In  summer,  tackle  merchants  will 
supply  them,  but  will  not  guarantee  to  do  so 
now,  or  until  the  weather  warms  up  a bit  and 
minnows  begin  to  show  themselves.  The  same 
applies  to  small  gudgeon,  and,  therefore,  the 
worm  is  the  sheet  anchor  for  trOut-fishers. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  the  phantom  or  ar- 
tificial spinning  minnow  tq  fall  back  on,  but 
gomehow  these  are  not  .popular  in  Ireland. 


FOOT  ROT  OINTMENT 

dom  For  the  prevention  of  contagious  foot  rot  it  is  recommended  that 
Sheep  are  driven  through  a shallow  trough  containing  a mixture  of  Cooper  s 
Dipping  Powder,  using  i packet  of  Dip  to  every  4 gallons  of  water. 


Sole 


Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


Spinning  for  trout  here  is  almost  always  done 
with  the  natural  minnow  ipipaled  on  the  hooks 
in  such  a manner  as  to  give  it  just  the  neces- 
sary bend  or  curve  to  ensure  its  spinning 
properly.  You  seldom  see  a native  trout  fisher 
using  the  artificial  article.  Though  why  this 
should  be  so  I never  could  understand,  as  L 
have  always  possessed  very  excellent  artificial 
minnows  with  which  I could  kill  tiout  galore 
at  any  time  of  the  season.  Anyway,  those 
coming  here  can  easily  get  a couple  of  small 
phantoms,  silvery  underneath  and  brown  in  the 
back  and  with  them  properly  spun  or  trolled 
trout  should  be  got.  In  the  case  of  salmon, 
the  fly  or  the  prawn  are  by  far  the  best  lures 
for  early  spring  fishing.  Galway,  Limerick, 
Castleconnel,  and  the  Antrim  rivers  are  the 
best  stations,  Castleconnel  near_  Limerick  for 
choice.  But  of  salmon  and  their  possibilities 
I shall  be  pleased  to  give  fuller  information  to 
any  angler  who  cares  to  drop  me  a line.  Now, 
one  word  in  conclusion.  Ireland  has  been  for 
some  time  past  in  a very  disturbed  condition. 
Sportsmen  were  afraid  to  come  to  our  shores. 
I have,  however,  had  very  careful  inquiries 
made,  and  it  is  now  known  the  interference 
with  shooters  and  fishers  did  not  really 
happen,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Letters  received  quite  recently  from 
various  districts  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  such 
“ holding  up.”  And  it  is  further  stated  that 
sportsmen  who  come  as  sportsmen  will  be 
made  welcome,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  hard  to  beat  an  Irish  welcome.  I think, 
therefore,  visitors  from  across  the  water  need 
have  no  trepidation  in  coming  to  fish  in  Erin’s 
Isle  this  spring  and  summer,  and,  so  far  as  that 
goes,  they  may  come  as  soon  as  they  like. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  “ Wild- 
fowler  ” a complete  list  or  description  of  loads 
and  charges  for  the  work  he  describes. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  smallest  size  of  shot  for 
geese  is  number  one;  if  using  a gun  larger 
than  an  ordinary  twelve-bore,  BB  "would  be 
better.  Shot  like  number  four  or  five  will  fly  off 
the  feathers  of  a wild  goose  like  drops  of  water 
off  the  back  of  a duck.  Again,  too,  about  a 
range.  The  writer  has  never  killed  a wild 
goose  further  off  than  about  five  and  thirty 
yards,  using  a twelve-bore  gun.  Numbers 
three,  four  and  five  are  the  best  sizes  our 
friend  can  use  for  wild  ducks  and  widgeon, 
numbers  five  and  six  for  curlew  and  shore 
birds,  number  eight  for  snipe.  As  for  powders, 
any  of  the  current  nitro  powders  will  do  if 
his  gun  is  proved  for  nitro  powders.  If  using 
black  powder,  the  charge  is  three  drachms  by 
measure,  a good  thick  felt  wad  over  the 
powder,  and  an  ounce  and  an  eighth  of  shot. 
This  is  about  all  we  can  tell  him. 

“ Novice  ” had  better  take  an  experienced 
friend  with  him  when  he  sets  out  to  purchase 
his  angling  kit.  He  will  get- an  excellent  fly- 
rod  for  a guinea,  an  equally  good  landing  net 
for  half-a-guinea,  a wicker-work  creel  for 
about  seven  shillings,  reel  and  line  for  ten 
shillings,  and  flies  at  about  twopence  each. 
Any  tackle  maker  will  supply  him,  but,  if  a 
beginner,  he  should  take  a friend  with  him. 

Unless  “ Canine  ” takes  the  advice  already 
given  him  in  these  pages,  and  advertises  his 


requirements,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  suited.  He 
overlooks  the  fact  there  has  been  a war  on, 
and  that  things  are  not  as  they  were.  Did  he 
not  see  an  account  of  the  war  in  the  papers, 
we  wonder?  Anyway,  dogs  cannot  now  be 
picked  up  in  Ireland  like  leaves  in  Vallam- 
brosa,  and  as  for  the  thoroughly  well-trained 
setter  he  covets,  such  a dog  might  easily  cost 
him  fifty  guineas.  That  he  could  get  one 
under  twenty  pounds  we  refuse  to  believe. 

Our  wildfowling  resorts  are  still  closed; 
D.O.R.A.  has  scores  of  men  all  anxious  to  go 
to  her  funeral  when  it  takes  place.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  and  shooters 
may  as  well  submit.  We  may  say,  however, 
if  wildfowlers  care  to  go  out  of  Ireland  and 
finish  the  season  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  that 
excellent  sport  may  be  had  from  geese  to 
snipe.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Pro- 
prietor, Crown  Hotel,  Wells,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land. 

A long  letter  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Irish 
Times  shows  that  the  “ Standing  Committee 
of  the  Conference  of  Irish  Conservators  of 
Fisheries  ” have  been  doing  their  best  to  secure 
powers  to  the  various  Boards  of  Conservators 
in  Ireland  to  increase  all  licence  duties,  for  the 
protection  of  fisheries  under  their  control. 
Lack  of  Government  financial  assistance  has, 
for  a long  time  past,  prevented  Conservancy 
Boards  protecting  fisheries  in  anything  like  an 
adequate  manner.  So  efforts  have  very  pro- 
perly been  made  to  secure^  the  much-needed 
increased  protection  by  an  increase  of  licence 
and  other  duties.  A move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, in  very  truth!  But,  as  usual,  nothing 
comes  of  it;  for  the  sapient  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  acknowledging  receipt_  of  the 
resolution,  say  that,  w'hile  sympathizing  en- 
tirely with  the  views  set  forth,  there  is,  all 
the  same,  little  prospect  of  the  matter  being 
dealt  with  by  Parliament  in  the  near  future! 
So  there  you  are  again.  No  matter  what  is 
done,  or  how  it  is  done  to  assist  and  protect 
the  ’interests  of  anglers  and  Irish  inland 
fisheries  generally,  all  efforts  are  inyariably 
defeated  and  frustrated,  with  the  view,  no 
doubt,  of  showing  how  well  we  do  things  in 
Ireland ! 

The  Suir  has  just  opened  for  angling,  and 
some  rods  have  already  been  out.  The  ^yea- 
ther,  however,  is  bitterly  cold,  and  the  rner 
very  high  and  discoloured.  Work  with  fly  is 
not  yet  practicable,  and  minnows  (live)  cannot 
be  got,  so  the  ubiquitous  worm  or  the  artificial 
minnow  must  be  the  lures  till  wanner  weather 
and  clearer  water  make  fly-fishing  possible. 

Up  in  the  Dublin  hills  the  little  mountain 
burns  have  already  produced  a creel  or  two  of 
small  trout.  Worming  accounted  for  them,  as 
the  burns  are  little  more  than  ditches,  and  fly- 
fishing useless.  Warm  weather  and  a fining 
down  of  the  water  should,  however,  soon  make 
angling  general. 


OW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  Ho"aae,  Dublin. 
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I POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES  ^ 

4 IVTF.T? Tf!A  M fin...i -ft 


i MhKlCAN  Bronze  Turkey  Kggs;  one  Turkey 
"t.  "npoi'ted  direct  from  Abbott's:  two 

others  eciually  well  bred,  mated  with  unrelated  hens- 
March  Eggs  l>ooked  now,  36s.  iier  dozen.-Mrs  An- 
derson,  Ballymaguire.  Stewartstown.  p96 

i MERK'AN  Bronze  Turkey  Cocks  for  Sale, 
18  ll>s.  weight:  Mas.sive  Embden  (loose,  10  Leg- 
horn Hens,  one  year  old.— Boulger.  Emobeg,  Moate. 

1)103 

i MEKICAN  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Cockerels 

V and  I’ullets  for  Sale;  hatched  April,  1919-  im- 
mense birds.— Mr.s.  Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina.  Co.  Sligo. 
Pll7 

‘*'1^  13th  — White  Wyandotte,  266 
(First  I rize)  and  311  strains,  mated  cockerel 
direct  from  Cam’s  “ e.\tra  special  ” pen  2,  records 
290-311  inclusive;  Chicks.  30s.;  Eggs,  15s.  Other 
^ strains),  mated  from  “ Snowden's  " “ ex 

spcl.”  "Gold  Medal”  pens;  Chicks,  30s.,  20s.;  Eggsi 
15.S..  10s.;  all  per  doz.  Satisfaction  guaranteed - 
Lewis,  Rathmolyon,  Meath. 


COrjvERELS  for  Sale,  White  Leghorn 
—Collier,  Bray. 


Cook  strain. 
pllO 


^OALY  Fawn  and  White  Kimners,  with  Taylor’s 
strain.  Drakes,  at  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  for  Sale 
also  Pure  Rhode  Island  Reds  Eggs,  from  a choice 
pen,  at  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  postage  extra;  also  a few 
hravy  In-calf  Black  Kerry  Springers.  Apply 
Owners,"  Lettercolhim.  Timoleague,  Cork.  p22 

Chicks,  White  VYyandottes,  Leghorns, 
f-'  Rhodes,  21a.  to  35s.  doz.,  carriage  paid,  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  pen;  price  list  on  application  — 
Arglea,  Upton,  Cork.  p632 

I^IARL^  -HATCHED  Cockerels — Mahogney,  Russian 
Orloffs  (Colbeok’s),  12s.  6d.  to  21s.  each,  car- 
riage paid;  also  200-egg  Hearson’s  pattern  Incubator 
accept  £12  10  or  near  offer. — Cooke,  Garvagh  Ijon- 

pio8 

THGGS  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers-White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
tor  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  5 winter  montjis.  Catalogue 
free.  Eggs  from  10s.  6d.  dozen.— -Mrs.  Strong  Moate 
Kells.  Meath. 

P3G(}S  for  Hatching  from  the  following  ~Pul^ 
^ Breeds,  all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains  — 
Anconas.  White  Leghorns.  Black  Leghorns,  Silver 
( ampmes,  Rhode  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Ayles- 
bury Ducks;  price  per  dozen— No.  1 Pens,  10s.;  No  2 
Pens,  8s.;  carriage  and  packing  free;  Day-old 
Clucks  from  the  above  breeds,  15e.  and  18s.  per  doz. 

^^iss)  A.  Gordon,  Lislea,  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry.  p84 

PIOR  SALE— 4 Pullets,  lay  soon,  11s.  each;  one  May- 
hatched  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel,  lOs. ; Sit- 
tings of  Pure  White  Wyandotte  and  R.I.  Reds,  7s.  6d. 
dozen .— Walsli.  Ballinaneesha,  Waterford.  pll9 

P^OR  SALE— W.  Wyandotte.  R.I,  Red,  Red  Sussex 
A and  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs.-Byrne.  Garryduff 
-House.  Gouran,  C’o.  Kilkenny.  pl26 

PAWN  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  10  months;  some 
laying;  8s.  each.  Apply  P125,  this  office. 


XTATCHING  EGGS  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
A J.  following  breeds  ;-White  Wyandottes.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorca^;  price 
list  on  application.-The  Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 


XTATCHING  EGGS— Pens  imported  direct;  W Leg- 
aa  horn,  Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan! 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses— Houdan-Leghorn.  Game- 
Sussex,  8s  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d. ; Ayles- 
setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm 
Mullingar. ’ 

XTATCHING  EGGS— White  Wyandottes.  Pen  1 
AX  direct  from  Tom  Barron.  15s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Pen 
2,  Barron  hens  mated  to  Mrs.  Strong  cockerel  lOs  6d 
per  doz.  Particulars  from  Miss  F.  L.  Deiiny  'The 
Whins.  Bushmills.  Co.  Antrim.  pil5 

T/TR.  ANDREWS.  Dromoland.  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
i-TA  says  hens  laid  every  da.v  after  getting  Kars' 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets 
24d..  7id.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post.  4d.,  lOd..  Is  8d  Atkins’ 
nnd  Co.,  54  South  Mall.  Cork. 

j)URE-BRED  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Padman 
A strain;  February  and  April  hatched;  very  good 

typical  birds;  21s.  and  12s.  6d.  each.;  overstocked 

A))ply  Tiand  Steward,  Braeliead,  Londonderry.  p99 


Reg.  No.  435. 

Automatic 
Water 
Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their  Special 
Advantages  would  fill  this  page 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of  clean  drinking  water 
for  your  birds ! They  are  made  of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled  green  outside  after  test 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days'  approval.  Money  returned  instantly 
it  not  satisfactory,  no  matter  what  the  reason  for 
dissatisfaction. 

s/6  each,  carriage  paid  British  Isles.  Made  in  our 
and  ^Uo^rs'*^  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Discharged  Soldiers 


Sitting  Coops  in  Stock 
18/6  each  ::  Carriage  Paid 


Also  Poultry  Houses, 
Galvanised  Wire  Netting 


Roofing  Felt  ::  Samples  Free 


Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poulu-y 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show,  September  24ih,  1919. 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent  : Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20,  Fleming  Sciuare,  Blackburn 


Tel.  : 

65  Lymm 


THE  END  OF  THE  SEX  PUZZLE- 

A Most  Scientific  Discovery  by  Prof.  J.  CAPSON. 

THE  SEXOGRAPH 

Determines  the  Sex  of  Animals,  Eggs,  Plants,  Seeds,  etc. 

lo  of  great  utility  based  upon  the  new  Science  known  as  Sexology  It  has 

mean'*’  f"®*'  tliis  peculiarity  is  often  tlie  cause  of  great  disappointment  - one  liae  no 

^ consequence,  it  happens  that  the  female  egg  is 

sacnficed  in  lien  ot  that  of  the  male,  liecause  the  exterior  signs  are  not  sufficiently  shown. 

m, bleeders  will  never  again  be  in  doubt  a.s  to  which  eggs 
they  must  letam.  Ihey  will  never  sacrifice  a pullet  for  a cockerel. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  good  method  of  determining  the  sex  of  the  eggs  is  hv  wav  nf 
t'l?ii''mJi^  'i®  longer  eggs  giving  cockerels  and  the  ixninder  ones  lien.s.  Unfortnnatelv 

this  metliod  in  actual  practice  has  iieeii  found  to  lie  very  misleading. 

How  much  more  convenient  and  attractive  it  will  he  to  he  aide  to  classify  the  eggs  immediatelv 
inculiation  and  to  he  aide  to  reject  those  not  desired  to  retain.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  Sexograiih  user,  and  to  lie  witlioiit  the  apparatus  will  lie  a great  mistake.  ^ 

Not  only  does  the  Sexograpli  discover  tlie  sex  of  all  creatures  in  the  animal  world  hut  it  also 
Is  influenced  liy  the  vegetalile  world  It  will  indicate  the  sex  of  flowers  and  the  dioecious  nlants 
plants  having  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  .separate  stems),  and  the  monoecious  plants  (plants 
having  their  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  stem).  ccioiis  plants  (plants 

Read  this  Testimonial  from  the  Institute  of  Biology  of  Liege  (Belgium). 

Laboratory  of  Cliemistry  ot  Prof.  Dr.  Marcel  Monier,  31  Rue  Wazon  Liege 
To  Professor  J.  Capron.  ’ ' 

This  Scientific  Instrument  (the  Sexograpli).  which  is  absolutely  reliable  and  genuine  once 
Known,  will  be  as  widespread  as  the  Thermometer  itself.  ^ ”'®’ 

(Signed)  Pp.OF.  DR.  MarcER  MONIER. 

PRICE  17/6.  Sent  Post  Free, 

Write  for  Booklet  demonstrating  the  Sexograph-FREE-to  the  Sole  Agents  : 

KEYAE3TS  & PERCH,  126  High  Rd.,  Kilburn,  London,  N.W.6. 


I 9B 


PULLETS  and  Ducks;  March,  1919,  hatch;  fine 
layers;  only  10s.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen;  list  free. — : 
Uummell,  Stratford.  Essex. 


STOCK  Cockerels— Rhode  Island  Red,  21s.  (Solo- 
mon’s); White  Leghorn,  12s.  6d.  (Padman’s); 
magnificent  colours  and  finest  breeding.— Mrs.  S.  W. 
Fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone.  p9i 

Sittings  Imlian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Leghorn. 

pen  lieaded  by  Munster  Institute  best  (^ockerel, 
1^0®-  Mrs.  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingar.  pl23 

T^^ANTED— Pnre-bred  Embden  Goose,  two  years 
TV  old.  Particulars  strain,  weight,  price  to  Mrs. 
Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina,  Co,  Sligo.  pii7 


rXlHOUSANDS  Sold  last  season— White  Wyandotte 
A Settings.  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham's  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconas.  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.— Mrs  Nevin 
Portadown.  pgg  ’ 

XX  hue  LEGHORN  EGGS — My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
▼ 7 prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition. 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  10s.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee.  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
Farnw^’  Cazett*  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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More  About  the  Brooder. 

Care  and  Feeding  of  the  Growing  Chicks. 


AME  S 

272  CENTRAL 
LONDON, 


SON 

MARKETS 

E.C.l. 


Last  week  the  chickens  had  just  been 
transferred  to  the  brooder  and  were  being- 
taught  their  way  about.  Very  great  care 
should  be  exercised  until  the  chickens  know 
their  \vu>’  to  the  hot  i^art  of  the  niachine.  Once 
tlris  is  accoinplislied  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
little  trap  door  open  night  and  day.  1 he  two 
greatest  faults  in  using  brooders  are  overheat- 
ing and  overcrowding. 

Overheating  may  consist  in  having  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sleeping  place  too  high  ; this 
can  be  told  at  once  if  the.  chickens  lie  panting 
with  their  beaks  open,  but  it  is  far  more  often 
due  to  leeding  the  chicks  m the  hot  part  and 
keeping  them  locked  up  there  until  they  be- 
come regular  hot-liousc  plants.  Nine  out  or 
ten  beginners  do  this  until  they  find  by  ex- 
perience that  it  is  a mistake.  Very  few  people 
are  content  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  or 

others.  .....  r 

Overfeeding  consists  in  feeding"  too  often 
and  giving-  too  rich  food.  If  dry  food  sucTi  as 
small  seeds  and  broken  grain  are  being  used, 
the  test  for  overfeeding  is  : turning  over  the 
litter  in  the  evening  ; if  seeds  are  found  in  the 
litter  the  chickens  are  being  overfed,  and  no 
more  should  be  given  until  they  have  cleared 
up  the  last  seed.  This  may  seem  very  severe 
treatment,  but  it  is  better  for  the  chicks  than 
stuffing-  them  with  food  or  throwing-  it  out  in 
the  litter.  'Canary  seed,  which  could  be  bought 
for  1/9  a stone  before  the  war,  was  quoted  to  us 
last  week  at  3/9  per  quarter  stone.  It  would  be 
easy  to  lose  money  throwing  away  seeds  at  diat 
price.  Similarly,  if  the  chicks  pick  the  dainty 
bits,  such  as  pieces  of  curd  or  breadcrumbs 
out  of  the  soft  food,  they  are  too  much  pam- 
pered, and  the  number  of  meals  should  be  re- 
duced. In  any  case  these  should  never  be  more 
than  fiveV’even  in  a long  day,  and  chickens  do 
extremely  well  on  less. 

VV's  to  'the  kind  of  food,  anything  that  is  fed 
to  hen-reared  chicks  may  be  used  for  those 
reared  under  artificial  conditions.  Oatmeal, 
Sussex  ground  oats,  biscuit  meal  or  biscuit 
dust,  crushed  small  wheat,  fine  pollard,  and 
good  quality  dry  bran  are  all  suitable;  while 
for  grain  food,  cracked  small  wheat,  a little 
coarse  oatmeal  (not  too  much),  canary  seed, 
and,  after  the  first  few-  days,  a little  cracked 
maize  will  do  excellently.  l\Iilk  to  drink  is  in- 
valuable, and  fish  meal  may  be  used  in  the 
following  proportions,  NEVER  MORE  THAN  THE 
QUANTITY  STATED  ; — 

From  the  shell,  1 teaspoonful  to  20. 

After  a fortnight,  1 teaspoonful  to  10. 

After  a month,  1 ounce  to  20. 

After  three  months,  as  adult  fowl. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  fish  meal 
must  be  of  the  best  quality.  Last  week  a 
sample  was  sent  to  us  by  a reader,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  dangerous  for  laying 
fhwd  and  death  to  young  chickens.  There  are 
several  reliable  brands  of  fish  meal  to  be  had, 
and  any  reader  failing  to  get  such  should  let 
us  know'  at  once. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  chickens 
are  as  liable  to  injury  by  chill  as  they  are  to 
injury  by  overheating.  Little  things,  such  as 
the  filling  of  the  lamp,  trimming  of  the  wick, 
etc.,  should  be  regularly  done.  The  length  of 
the  wick  should  be  such  as  will  reach  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lamp  reservoir,  otherwise  when 
the  oil  gets  low  the  lamp  goes  out.  During 
very  bad  weather  the  brooder  is  better  under  a 
shed,  although  a good  brooder  will  rear  out- 
doors in  any  weather  provided  a little  care  is 
taken  about  the  direction  of  the  wind.  .Some 
brooder  lamps  do  better  when  the  back  of  the 
brooder  is  to  the  wind,  others  just  the  reverse.  A 
little  experience  wdll  soon  tell  the  best  position. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  chicks  should  be  al- 
lowed out  on  the  bare  earth  to  run  about 
and  strengthen  their  feet,  also  to  pick  up  green 
food  and  grit,  but  in  bad  weather  when  outdoor 
exercise  is  im])ossible.  these  two  should  be 
supplied.  The  chicks  are  also  very  fond  of  a 
split  mangel,  and  a small  piece  can  be  stuck 
on  a nail  in  the  brooder. 


Heginners  are  often  at  a loss  to  know  how 
long  to  leave  the  chicks  in  the  brooder.  We  do 
not  consider  seven  weeks  too  long  in  bad 
weather,  but  as  this  entails  the  use  of  two 
brooders  if  the  incubator  is  to  be  kept  going, 
we  advise  the  purchase  of  a portable  hover, 
which  can  be  used  in  any  spare  outhouse  or 
small  henhouse.  The  chickens  will  have  moic 
air  and  room  than  in  the  brooder,  and  will 
thrive  accordingly.  It  is  possible  to  rear  chicks 
from  the  very  start  in  these  hovers,  which  arc 
in  fact  most  commonly  used  in  continuous 
brooder  houses,  or  were  before  anthracite 
stoves  came  into  such  common  use. 

One  thing  which  we  desire  to  warn  readers 
against  is  the  dumping  of  every  sick  chicken 
into  the  brooder.  One  of  the  g’reat  advantages 
of  artificial  rearing  is  that  chickens  are  free 
frorn  lice.  One  hen -reared  chick  put  in 
amongst  them  will  soon  change  this  state  ot 
affairs,  and  in  a week  or  less  the  whole  biood 
wdll  be  infested. 

Chickens  reared  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a 
brooder  drink  more  than  chickens  with  a hen. 
Our  practice  is  to  have  a drink  ahvays  within 
reach,  when  they  never  overdrink.  We  know 
there  are  different  opinions  on  this  point,  but 
w-e  find  that  giving  a drink  at  stated  times  is 
now  and  then  forgotten,  and  no  bad  results 
follow  from  allowing  the  chicks  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  chief  troubles  which  the  user  of  rearers 
meets  with  are  digestive  troubles,  and  these 
mav  all  or  nearly  all  be  traced  to  over  or  under 
heating  and  to  overfeeding.  Hence,  if  the  in- 
structions given  are  followed  success  wnll 
follow-,  and  as  experience  is  gained  it  w-ill  be 
found  possible  to  rear  a very  high  percentage 
of  chicks  that  are  healthy  at  hatching  time.  No 
rearer,  how-ever  g'ood,  will  rear  w-eak  or  delicate 
chicks,  and  no  rearer  is  automatic.  It  has  to 
be  used  with  common  sense  and  carefully  at- 
tended every  day.  One  day’s  neglect  will  spoil 
a brood  of  chickens,  and  once  they  get  a 
serious  set  back  they  are  never  again  the  same. 
With  care,  however,  and  in  the  hands  of  some- 
one who  is  observant  and  interested  in  the 
w-ork,  a good  brooder  is  less  troublesome  than, 
say,  four  broody  hens.  A good  hen  is  a better 
winter  rearer  than  an\  brooder,  but  a good 
brooder  properly  used  is  better  than  any  but 
the  best  hens.  , 

In  last  week’s  instalment  of  this  article  we 
wrote  3 degrees  to  5 degrees  Fahrenheit,  which 
the  printer  made  to  read  30  to  50  degrees. 
Will  readers  please  note  ? 


POULTRY  REARERS  PREPARE. 


In  view  of  the  tremendous  interest  at  present 
being  taken  in,  and  the  substantial  profits 
being  made  from,  the  rearing  of  poultry,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  this  spring^  season 
should  prove  a record  one  in  the  buying  and 
selling-  of  stock,  hatching  eggs,  poultry  ap- 
pliances, etc.  Our  columns  already  indicate  as 
much.  In  order,  however,  to  gi-t’e  spepal 
facilities  to  our  readers  to  meet  their  require- 
ments, we  are  arranging  to  issue  a 

SPRING  SALES  SUPPLEMENT. 

in  our  last  issue  of  the  present  month.  In  this 
we  hope  to  give  special  articles  and  illustra- 
tions that  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
Irish  poultry-keepers,  the  main  object  to  be 
the  assisting  of  those  who  may  intend  pui- 
chasing  fresh  stock,  settings  of  eggs,  etc.  Full 
scope  will  also  be  given  to  advertisers  to  dis- 
play notices  of  their  goods,  and  we  might  add 
that  if  any  of  our  clients  have  not  yet  booked 
their  space  they  will  oblige  by  doing  so  at  the 
earliest  moment.  Altogether,  it  will  be  a real 
live  business  feature,  and  w-ill  be  included  in 

OUR  ISSUE  OF  FEBRUARY  28. 


5%  COMIVIISSION 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS. 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounu  promptly  »elUod  by  Cheque* 
on  LondonJjoint  City  and  Midland  Bank*  Ltd* 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Egge,  10/-  to  15/-  doz. ; 
Chicks  double. 

Wliitc  Kuiiner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  30/-;  Month-old, 
50/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 

K.Lr.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M. 

All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal.  22/-  per  ewt.  Carriage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BELFAST. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbita  to  the  Leading  f^tn.  and 
have  the  full  gennine.London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultfy  Salesmen 

308  Central  Market*,  Smithfiekl,  London,  B.C.l. 


IMPORTANT 

to  poultry  keepers  and  gardeners.  Tanned  G-ord 
Netting,  1 in.  mesh,  for  enclosing  poultry  and  garden 
purposes,  40  yds.  long,  1 yd.  -wide,  5s.;  40  by  2,  10s.  ; 
40  by  3,  15s.;  40  by  4.  20s.— Alfred  Robinson,  Net 
Works,  Rye,  Sussex. 


POULTRY  RINGS  A^MINIUM 

od.  per  doz.;  6/-  per  hd.,  post  fra*. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/-cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  30/-< 
Cash  with  order. 

J.  &TKIHS  & C8.,  Ltd.,  54  South  Mall,  COBL 


Make 

’em 

lay 


^gs  are  now  5/-  to  6/-  doz.  Using  a packet 
’o-VELLE  SPICE  costing  7fd.,  Mrs. 
agennity,  Faughart,  got  two  doz.  a week 
iring  winter.  Sold  in  Tjd.,  1/3,  2/6,  bh 
id  10/- sizes,  SHUK  for  Cholera,  1/3  and 
. Postage  6d.  extra  ail  sizes. 

VELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


3/6  THE  SEIOIETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS 
24  Stopford  Road.  Plalstow.  London.  E.  13. 


EGG  TESTERS. 

Very  powerful  Acetylene  Egg  Testers,  as  supplied 
to  Messrs.  Simon  Hunter,  F.  and  H.  Sutcliffe,  Walter 
Bradley,  and  all  leading  poultry  farmers,  10s.  each; 
carriage  paid.  Cost  saved  first  -week.— J.  A.  Sut- 
cliffe, 168  Whitegate  Drive.  Blackpool.  ’Phone,  532, 
Telegrams ; Poultry.  P®^ 
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:;^‘‘GLASCiOw" 

FARM  TRACTOR 


Easy  to  handle  Good  at  tujfning  at  Headlands  ’ 
Specially  suitable  for  work  on  heavy  lands  and 
hillsides’  “Did  good  work  with  a Cultivator  ” 

These  are  a few  of  the^  eulogistic  remarks  made  in  judge’s 
reports  on  the  Glasgow  Tractor  at  the  Lincoln  Trials.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  “ Glasgow  ’ in  the  dynamometer  test 
were  almost  sensational.  Here  are  the  figures.  Compare  them 
with  those  relating  to  tractors  of  similar  power  and  weight. 

Drawbar  pull  to  skid  driving  wheels  (in  lbs.)  3,550 
Sustained  drawbar  pull  (in  lbs.)  2,800.  VERB  SAP  ! 

Sole  Concessionaires  for  British  Empire  (excepting  Canada)— 

British  Motor  Trading  Corporation  Ltd. 

50  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.l. 

and  at  Birmingham,  Manchester, 

Newcastle,  Glasgow. 


St.  James’s — 2. 


c 


Heart  Neuralgia,  Nerves, 
and  Hysteria. 

“Nothing  short?  of  a Miracle,”  says  Young  Lady  Cured  by 

Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 


Miss  C.^ROLiNE  Mary  Hawkins,  1 St.  Philip’s  Road, 
Upper  Stratton,  Swindon,  says  : “ It  seems  nothing  short  of 
a miracle  that  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets  should  have  restored 
ray  health  as  they  have  done.  I have  been  nervous  all  my 
life,  and  a severe  illness  when  I was  fourteen  left  me  worse 
than  ever,  h'or  fifteen  months  I lay  helpless,  and  when  at 
last  I recovered  I was  simply  a wreck  wasted  to  a shadow, 
and  just  a bundle  of  nerves.  Ever  after  I had  queer  turns 
at  intervals,  which  I was  told  were  a severe  form  of  hysteria, 
and  during  the  attacks  I was  quite  helpless.  Next  I began 
to  suffer  with  neuralgia.  At  first  it  was  my  face,  but  soon 
it  affected  my  heart  and  even  my  breathing.  The  pain  was 
a,gonising,  and  I breathed  in  gasps.  My  appetite,  too,  was 
liad,  and  I ate  very  little. 

“ This  state  of  things  had  gone  on  for  eighteen  months 
or  more  when  my  mother  decided  to  try  me  with  Dr. 
Cassell's  Tablets.  In  a very  short  time  my  breathing  became 
quite  free  and  I got  proper  rest.  Then  the  neuralgia 
ceased,  my  nerves  became  steady,  and  I felt  like  living  in 
another  world.  I am  now  ever  so  well  and  strong.” 

Dr.  Cassell’s 


Tablets 


HOME  PRICES  : 

Is.  3d.  and  3S. 
(The  3s.  size  being 
the  more  economi- 
cal). Sold  by 
Chemists  in  all 
parts  of  the  World. 
Ask  for  Dr.Cassell's 
Tablets  and  refuse 
substitutes. 


Or.  Cassell's  Tablets  are  the  recogniscil  Home  Remetly  for 


Nervous  Breakdown 
Nerve  Weakness 
Nervous  Debility 
Sleepiessnest 


Anaemia 
Kidney  Trouble 
Indigestion 
Stomach  Disorder 


Malnutrition 
Wasting  DIseatses 
Palpitation 
Vital  Exhaustion 


Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life. 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

as  to  the  suitability 
of  Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets  in  your 
own  case  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell's  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Chester  Road, 
Manchester,  Eng. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1-inch  square  interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

This  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new.  No.  15  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4Jd.  per  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  treUis. 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  Ac.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 
ting. Secure  your  share.  pee  eoll. 

B.  d. 

In  single  rolls,  150  ft.  x 3 ft.  ...  63 


In  6 rolls 
In  12  rolls  (or  more) 

In  single  rolls,  50  ft.  x 4 ft.  ... 

In  6 rolls,  50  ft.  x 4 ft. 

In  12  rolls  (or  more),  50  ft  x 4 ft. 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  II 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

60  ft.  I 4 ft , per  roll 
25  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll 


60 
57 
25 
24 
23 

Square 


46 

23 


Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

No.  8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
556  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gange,  @ 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 

1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 


Seize  this  opportunity  and 
Send  Your  Order  at  Onoom 


MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St.,  Portland  Place,  London,W.l 

Established  1828. 
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R.D.S.  EGG-LAYING  COMPETITION. 

VALUABLE  PRIZES  OFFERED. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  lost  no 
time  in  arranging  the  details  of  their 
first  Egg-laying  Competition,  which,  as 
already  announced,  they  purpose  holding  dur- 
ing next  winter.  Already  we  have  received 
an  advance  copy  of  the  prize  list  and  rules. 

Fiom  this  we  learn  the  competition  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a winter-laying  test  for  pens 
of  six  pure-bred  1920  hatched  pullets,  and  it 
will  run  for  four  nionlhs,  commencing  ist  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  and  concluding  on  31st  January, 
1921.  The  ample  Ball’s  Bridge  premises  of  the 
Society  will  be  the  venue,  the  actual  portion  in 
which  the  test  is  to  be  eonducted  being  en- 
closed by  a 10  ft.  concrete  wall  and  so  isolated 
from  the  main  show  buildings.  Special  visit- 
ing days  will  be  arranged  and  announced  later. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  150  pens,  each 
pen  of  six  -birds  housed  separately,  in  per- 
manent buildings,  with  a south  or  south-west 
aspect,  and  which  have  never  previously  been 
occupied  by  poultry.  The  dimensions  of  each 
house  are  5 ft.  by  10  ft.  by  9 ft.  high.  A trap 
nest  will  be  provided  for  every  two  pullets. 
A separate  grass  run  will  be  allocated  to  each 
pen;  these  runs  will  not  be  less  than  20  square 
yards  per  bird  and  on  ground  not  previously 
occupied  by  poultry.  The  Society  will  appoint 
an  expert  (full  time)  manager  for  the  test.  The 
feeding  and  welfare  of  the  birds  will  be  under 
her  personal  supervision.  A night  watchman 
will  be  on  duty  throughout  the  competition  to 
ensure  the  maximum  of  care  and  attention. 

As  regards  the  prizes,  these  are  most  allur- 
ing. The  following  cash  awards  will  be  made 
to  the  owners  of  the  pens  of  birds  producing 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs: — First  prize, 
£50;  second,  £25;  third,  £15;  fourth,  £10; 
fifth,  £8;  sixth,  £6;  seventh,  £4;  eighth,  £2. 
Then  there  is  a magnificent  array  of  cups  and 
special  prizes  to  be  won.  THE  FARMERS’ 
Gazette  has  pleasure  in  awarding  a Champion 
Irish  Silver  Cup,  value  £20,  for  the  pen  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  and  the 
property  of  a resident  in  Ireland,  the  birds 
also  to  be  bred  and  reared  in  Ireland.  Another 
valuable  trophy  is  the  Champion  International 
Silver  Cup,  presented  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hart- 
nell and  Co.  for  the  best  laying  pen  (not  con- 
fined), and  a Novice  Irish  Silver  Cup  is  being 
given  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Freeman's 
Journal  for  the  best  pen  owned  by  a novice 
exhibitor  resident  in  Ireland.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  award  a £10  Silver  Cup  for  the  best 
pen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  poultry 
judges  at  the  Society’s  Winter  Show,  comes 
nearest  to  the  exhibition  standard  on  the  days 
of  that  show.  Several  smaller  cups  are  offered 
for  individual  birds  and  for  the  best  pens  of 
the  different  breeds,  while  the  R.  D.  Society 
are  giving  silver  medals  for  the  pen  producing 
the  highest  number  of  first-grade  eggs,  and  for 
the  best  pen  the  property  of  an  egg  station 
holder  under  the  Department.  A special  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  will  be  awarded  in  the  case  of 
each  individual  pullet  scoring  80  eggs  and  over 
during  the  period  of  the  test,  and  a general 
Certificate  will  be  awarded  to  each  competitor 
stating  the  number  of  pullets  passing  the  test. 
(A  pullet  that  lays  45  eggs  or  over  from  the 
1st  October  to  31st  January,  1921,  is  reckoned 
to  have  passed). 

We  cannot  devote  space  to  reprint  the  full 
rules  of  the  competition,  but  the  chief  points 
aie: — Entrance  fee,  £2  per  pen.  All  birds 
competing  must  be  pure-bred  and  hatched  on 
or  after  January  ist,  1920.  Each  pen  must 
consist  of  six  birds  of  the  same  breed.  Com- 
petitors may  not  enter  more  than  one  pen. 
The  eggs  laid  by  each  pen  will  be  assessed 
and  recorded  according  to  their  weight  as 
First  grade  (2  oz.  or  over),  and  Second 
grade  (under  2 oz.)  eggs.  In  the  event  of 
the  number  of  pens  exceeding  the  150  provided 
for,  the  entries  to  be  accepted  will  be  deter- 
mined by  ballot. 

The  full  rules  and  list  of  prizes  can  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  Mr.  Ed.  Bohane, 
-Agricultural  Superintendent,  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A llandbooh  on  Forestry. 

Or  All  About  Trees  and  Theii'  Timl)er.  By  A.  IJ. 
Webster.  London:  Win.  Kider  and  Son,  Ltd., 
8-11  Paternoster  Row,  H.O.  Size  5 2/6  in.  x 
4 1/5  in.  X i in.  Price  4s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  review  a new  work 
by  this  author,  for  not  only  docs  he  know  his 
subject  root  and  branch,  so  to  speak,  but  he 
can  also  put  it  into  very  interesting  form.  Mr. 
Webster  has  already  numerous  _ books  on 
forestry  to  his  credit,  some  of  which,  indeed, 
are  recognised  standard  works,  yet  we  would 
venture  to  say  that  his  latest  compilation  in 
the  shape  of  this  little  Handbook  will  prove 
more  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  efforts. 
Its  convenient  size  and  attractive  appearance 
will,  of  course,  commend  it  to  many,  but  be- 
sides, and  more  important  than  these  con- 
siderations, the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
contents  will  be  sure  to  place  it  in  demand  by 
the  busy,  practical  woodman  and  forester.  For 
such  small  bulk  the  book  carries  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  information — in  fact,  more 
than  one  man  is  likely  to  require.  The  con- 
tents are  split  up  into  twenty-six  sections  or 
chapters,  each  dealing  with  a different  phase 
of  the  work  or  some  matter  bearing  on  the 
work,  the  two  last  sections  being  occupied 
with  Agriculture  and  Grasses.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that,  having  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Irish  conditions,  Mr.  Webster  makes  many 
references  to  this  country,  and  so  shapes  his 
writing  as  to  make  it  of  as  much  value  to  Irish 
readers  as  it  would  be  to  English  or  Seotch. 
Every  facility  for  consulting  the  book  is  also 
made,  a list  of  the  section  headings  being  given 
in  the  front,  and  an  alphabetical  index  to  each 
item  at  the  back.  As  to  the  style  of  type  and 
the  printing,  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  show  Messrs.  Rider  at  their  best.  We 
warmly  commend  the  Handbook  to  our  readers 
as  splendid  value  at  the  price. 


Journal  of  Scottish  Board  of  Agiiculture. 

Interest  will  be  well  sustained  in  the  first 
quarterly  issue  for  1920  of  the  Scottish  Board’s 
Journal.  First  prominence  is  given  to  a mes- 
sage from  the  Prime  Minister,  who  expresses 
his  “ appreciation  of  the  unsparing  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  whole  agricultural  com- 
munity of  Scotland  to  assist  our  country  in 
emerging  victoriously  from  the  recent  years 
of  unparalleled  difficulty  through  which  it  has 
passed.”  The  first  of  the  articles  is  Part  I.  of 
a continued  contribution  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomp- 
son, M.A.,  LL.D.,  on  “The  Biologist  on  the 
Farm.”  Referring  to  the  science  of  biology, 
this  writer  points  out  that  it_  is  important  to 
recognise  that  its  contacts  with  everyday  life 
on  the  farm  are  manifold,  and  he  proceeds  in 
a simple  and  interesting  fashion  to  show  how 
this  is  so.  Then  there  is  another  article  of  the 
series  commenced  in  the  previous  issue  on 
Scottish  Pure-bred  Live  Stock,  the  subject  this 
time  being  Shorthorn  cattle,  which  is  ably 
treated,  with  illustrations,  by  Wm.  Mackay.  In 
his  account  of  The  Growing  of  Forage  Crops 
on  Dairy  Farms  in  Denmark,  Mr.  Harold 
Faber  says  much  that  might  be  profitably 
studied  by  dairy  farmers  on  this  side,  and  a 
couple  of  other  interesting  articles  in  the  crop- 
ping line  are  The  Turnip  Crop  in  Scotland, 
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THE  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory” 
“ Arraii  Comrade  ” 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 

Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Eaiser. 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash,  Scotland. 


Iiy  J.  A.  Symon,  D.S.t ).,  M.A.,  15. .Sc.,  and  I’lax 
(iultivation  and  Mani]juIation  in  Fife,  by  'I'hos. 
Young,  M.l’.l.'i.,  N.D.A.,  F.S.J.  Besides  several 
oilier  articles,  the  issue  contains  various  rc- 
liorts,  literary  notes,  statistics,  official  orders, 
etc. 


John  T homfson  and  Sons’  Calcjidar. 

Ituring  the  past  year  our  office  was  beauti- 
fied by  the  charming  wall  calendar  received 
from  Messrs.  John  Thompson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
the  well-known  Belfast  milling  firm.  Now,  we 
have  just  received  for  the  present  year  from 
this  firm  another  very  beautiful  calendar, 
which,  if  anything,  is  a more  charming  pro- 
duction than  that  issued  twelve  months  ago. 
In  shape  and  make  the  new  calendar  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  last,  but  the  picture  sub- 
ject is  very  different.  The  title  given  to  the 
latter  is  Woodland  Peace,  and  it  is  a fitting 
description  of  a charmingly  realistic  painting 
by  Thomas  Moran,  an  English-born  artist, 
who,  in  the  last  century,  was  held  in  high 
repute  in  America,  where  most  of  his  painting 
was  done.  In  this  picture  one  is  looking 
through  a natural  archway  in  the  woodland 
to  the  peaceful  calm  of  a pool  which,  to  the 
fisherman,  would  surely  rise  a trout  or  two. 
It  is  autumn  time,  and  the  rich  brown  of  the 
trees  is  bordered  by  the  deeper  green  of  the 
undergrowth  and  bright  blue  of  the  mid-day 
sky.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of  rest  about  the 
scene,  and  one  delights  to  look  upon  it  again 
and  again.  The  original  picture  has  lost 
nothing  in  the  reproduction,  and  the  pale  green 
setting  but  heightens  the  effect.  The  actual 
calendar  portion,  too,  is  neat  and  plainly  read. 


B ally's  Magazine. 

Col.  AV.  AV.  AViggin,  Master  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  Staghounds,  is  the  subject  of  the  usual 
biographical  sketch  in  Baily’s  Magazine  for 
February.  The  new  regulations  for  the  con- 
ducting of  point-to-point  steeplechases  in  1920 
are  also  set  out.  These  events  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Masters  of  Fox- 
hounds Association  under  a general  licence 
granted  annually  to  that  body  by  the  National 
Hunt  Stewards.  Mr.  F.  M.  Carruthers  dis- 
cusses “The  New  Generation  of  Golfers”;  Mr. 
Adair  Dighton  recalls  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
“The  National  Hunt  Steeplechase  ’’;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Horwood  writes  upon  “British  Wild  Geese”; 
Mr.  A.  T.  Johnson  on  “ Pike  in  Winter”;  Cap- 
tain F.  A.  M.  Webster  on  “ Record  Breaking 
at  Athletics,”  and  “ Veteran  ” revives  memories 
of  “ The  Blue  Anchor,”  from  whence  went 
such  men  as  Jim  Mace,  Tom  King  and  Joe 
AA’ormald  to  do  battle  for  their  backers.  In 
“ Our  Van  ” current  racing  and  hunting  are 
discussed. 
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E you  can  quickly  transform  them  into  gentle,  S 
R (villing  workers  and  re-sell  them  at  a big  profit.  0 
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I Pure  Canadian  i 

I Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed  | 

i 1919  Growth,  Ontario  | 

S Certified  hij  the  Canadian  Government  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity.  = 

= GRADE  I.  CERTICATE.  S 

S Only  limited  quantities  ot  Canadian  Dutch  Child  Fibre  E 

S Growing  Flaxseed  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government's  = 

= exacting  tests*  = 

S Ask  for  M’Credie’s  Famous  Flaxseed^  grown  from  specially  S 

= selected  seed*  Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified,  = 

= sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on  each  side  of  bag  by  the  S 

E Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  buyer  E 

= both  as  to  quality  and  weight*  = 

= Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government's  E 

E certificate  and  red  letters  on  each  bag.  = 

E Other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but,  E 

S nevertheless,  shipped*  Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment*  ^ 


I POTASH  FOR  IRELAND  f 

E SYLVINITE  147„  (French  Kainit  14/167„  Potash)  = 

E SYLVINITE  20  /„  (Manure  Salts  20/227„  Pure  Potash)  E 

= Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops,  E 

E Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels*  = 

E For  some  time  we  have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  havine  ^ 

= been  fully  sold.  ^ 

~ We  have  now  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a E 

— further  supply  for  Ireland  and  can  now  offer  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  = 

^ Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  Dealers  should  apply  to — S 

s ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD.  1 

= 102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN.  S 

S Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  for  Alsatian  Potash.  E 
Telegrams:  “POTASH,  DUBLIN.”  Phone  3117.  « 

E FARMERS  APPLY  TO  THEIR  NEAREST  DEALER.  = 
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FORTHCOMING  FIXTURES. 

ENTRIES  FOR  BELFAST  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

Kntries  for  the  Koyal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society’s 
Show  aufl  Sale,  to  ho  held  ou  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  March  9th,  10th,  and  11th,  have  closed 
with  a total  of  672  as  against  596  in  1919.  Following 
are  particulars  of  the  entries  in  the  various  classes;— 

Shorthorn  Bulls.  Entries. 

Bull,  calved  before  1st  Sept.,  1918  ...  •••  64 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  Sept.,  1918,  and  he- 

fore  1st  Jan.,  1919  ...  ...  ...  21 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  Jan.,  1919,  and  be- 
fore 1st  Mar.,  1919  ...  ... 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  March,  1919,  and 

before  1st  April,  1919  ...  ...  ■■■  HO 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  April,  1919,  and 

before  16th  April,  1919  ...  ...  •••  79 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  16th  April,  1919,  and 

before  1st  May,  1919  ...  ...  ...  125 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  May,  1919  ...  ...  47 

Shorthorn  Heifers. 

Heifer,  calved  after  1st  Dec.,  1917,  and  before 

1st  Dec.,  1918  ...  ...  6 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  1st  Dec.,  1918,  and 

before  1st  March,  1919  ...  ...  ...  10 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  let  March,  1919  ...  46 

□airy  Bulls. 

Bull,  calved  between  1st  Sept.,  1918,  and  30th 
April,  1919,  inclusive,  entered  or  eligible 
for  entry  in  Coates’s  Herd  Book  ...  ...  58 

Bull  of  the  Shorthorn  type,  calved  between  1st 
Sept.,  1918,  and  30th  April,  1919,  inclusive, 
not  eligible  for  entry  in  Coates’s  Herd  Book  7 
Dairy  Heifers  ...  ...  ...  0 

AbertJeen-Angus. 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  Dec.,  1918,  and  lie- 

fore  1st  March,  1919  ...  ...  ...  4 

Bull,  calved  on  or  after  1st  March,  1919  ...  15 

Heifer,  calved  on  or  after  1st  Dec.,  1917  ...  4 

Large  White  Ulster  Boars  ...  ...  8 


The  list  of  prizes  for  live  stock,  farm  and  dairy 
produce,  competitions,  etc.,  to  be  offered  by  the  Batli 
and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society  at  their 
Salisbury  Exhibition,  to  be  held  on  May  20,  21,  22, 
24  and  25  next,  is  now  in  course  of  issue.  The  impor. 
tance  of  the  meeting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
money  prizes,  in  addition  to  medals  and  plate,  total 
up  to  £3,656,  distributed  as  follows Horses,  £972; 
cattle,  £1,274;  dairy  farms,  £57  15s.;  sheep,  £642; 
pigs,  £262;  poultry,  £167  lOs. ; produce,  £166  10s.; 
miscellaneous  competitions,  £114.  In  the  horse  sec- 
tion are  classes  for  Shires,  Suffolks,  Percherons, 
hunters,  polo  and  riding  and  New  Forest  ponies. 
There  will  also  be  jumping,  riding,  driving  and  trot- 
ting each  day,  and  a considerable  sum  is  offered  for 
prizes  in  these  classes.  The  following  breeds  are  re- 
presented in  the  cattle  classes,  viz.; — Devon,  South 
Devon,  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Gloucestershire,  Sussex, 
Red  Poll,  British  Friesian,  Aberdeen-Angue,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Dexter.  There  are  also  milk  test 
classes  for  Red  Poll,  Guernsey  and  dairy  cows  of  any 
breed,  and  butter  test  prizes  are  offered  for  Jersey 
cows.  In  the  sheep  section  are  classes  for  the  follow- 
ing breeds,  viz. Shropshire,  Devon  Longwoolled, 
South  Devon,  Kent  or  Homney  Marsh,  Southdown, 
Hampshire  Down,  Oxford  Down,  Dorset  Hoi;n,  Dorset 
Down  and  Exmoor  Horn.  The  breeds  represented  in 
the  pig  classes  are  the  Berkshire,  Large  Black,  Large 
White,  Middle  White,  Gloucestershire  Old  Spot®  and 
Wessex  Saddleback.  There  are  also  classes  for  cheese, 
butter,  cream,  cider,  bottled  fruit,  poultry,  butter- 
making, milking  and  shoeing.  Entries  for  stock  and 
produce  and  for  most  of  the  above-named  competi- 
tions should  reach  the  secretary,  F.  H.  Storr,  O.B.E., 
3 Pierrepont  Street,  Bath,  on  or  before  March  26th. 
The  entries  for  machinery,  implements,  etc.,  and  in 
the  art-manufactures,  forestry,  nature-study,  and 
handicrafts  departments,  close  on  March  11,  and  in 
the  poultry  section  on  April  26.  Entries  in  the  New 
Forest  pony,  the  local  tradesmen  and  harness  and 
jumping  classes,  when  a box  is  not  required,  will  be 
received  up  to  May  1. 


The  Penrith  Association  of  Shorthorn  Breeders 
have  arranged  for  an  extensive  show  and  sale  of 
Shorthorns  to  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Pen- 
rith, on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week.  It  will 
be  the  tenth  annual  first  spring  show  and  sale  held 
.under  these  auspices,  and  an  entry  has  been  secured 
of  520  head,  of  which  about  half  are  cows  and  heifers 
and  half  bulls.  The  auctioneers  are  Messrs.  John 
Thornborrow  and  Go.,  Penrith. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  JAMES  HUNTER. 

A MOST  interesting  personality  is  lost  to 
agriculture  by  the  death,  on  5th  inst.,  at 
his  house  in  Chester,  of  Mr.  Janies 
hTuntcr,  founder  and  chairman  of  the  famous 
firm  of  seed  specialists  of  that  name.  Born  in 
Fifeshirc  75  years  ago,  lie  was  apprenticed  to 
the  seed  trade  at  the  early  age  of  13,  and  in 
1864  he  joined  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Peter  Law- 
son  and  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  then  the  most 
notable  seedhouse  in  the  world.  Thus,  for  62 
years,  Mr.  Blunter  moved  in  the  inner  priest- 
hood of  farm  seed  theory  and  practice,  and 
few  men  have  possessed  such  a wide  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  every  side  of  the  seed  busi- 
ness. When,  in  1883,  he  launched  into  the 
troubled  waters  of  a self-owned  business,  a 
revolt  was  seething  in  the  minds  of  the  more 
intelligent  agriculturists  against  the  condition 
of  the  seed  trade,  which  was  such  that  Mr. 
Faunce  de  Laune  declared  it  to  be  impossible 
to  obtain  pure  and  genuine  grass  seeds,  true  to 
name.  James  Blunter  was  nothing  if  not  a re- 
former, and,  standing  for  the  first  time  under 
responsibility  to  himself  only,  he  speedily  took 
decided  action,  and  his  first  catalogue,  pub- 
lished in  1883,  contained  the  famous  Hunter 
Guarantee,  the  farmers’  charter  against  adul- 
terated grass  and  clover  seeds.  The  effect  on 
other  seed  houses  and  agriculture  was  speedily 
apparent,  and  in  his  1885  Report,  the  Consult- 
ing Botanist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
stated: — “It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  the 
great  change  in  the  quality  of  the  seeds 
examined  by  me  during  the  year,  compared 


RAT-CATCHING  VARNISH — A proved 

success  as  tested  and  recommended  by  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  ; simple  instructions  with  every 
tin  ; non-poisonous  ; lOs.  per  tin,  post  free,  cash 
with  order.  Buy  from  the  actual  manufac- 
turers, Department  “ F.G.”  Messrs.  John  Kidd 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  II  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


one  feels  that  here  was  a man  whose  memory 
merits  the  reverence  of  his  friends,  his  busi- 
ness connections,  and  the  whole  agricul- 
tural community,  whose  interests  he  made  his 
own.  He  leaves  a widow  and  three  sons,  the 
eldest  being  Mr.  C.  P.  Hunter,  the  Governing 
Director  of  the  firm;  Mr.  S.  F.  Hunter,  and 
Captain  J.  de  Graaff  Hunter,  Mathematical 
Expert  to  the  Indian  Government. 


THE  LATE  ME.  JAMES  HUNTER. 

with  the  samples  submitted  only  three  years 
ago.”  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  great 
service  conferred  upon  agriculture,  by  the  re- 
forming zeal  which  prompted  Mr.  James 
Hunter  to  his  bold  stand  against  harmful  pre- 
cedents, though  it  would  appear  that,  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  Seed  Testing  Orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, many  farmers  forget  that  James  Hunter 
offered  them  the  fullest  guarantee  of  pure  and 
healthy  seeds  38  years  ago,  and  that  the 
Government  orders  are  _ the  direct  result  of 
the  steady  and  unceasing  pressure  of  the 
Hunter  Guarantee.  They  are,  in  fact,  his 
monument.  A close  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  R. 
BI.  Elliot,  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
Clifton  Park  System — and  his  seed  lists  and 
pamphlets  gave  the  widest  publicity  to  what 
proved  to  be  another  enlivening  and  remedial 
force  in  grass  and  arable  farming.  Further, 
as  inventor  of  many  valuable  seed  cleaning 
machines;  as  pioneer  and  enthusiast  in  the  use 
of  Wild  White  Clover;  as  an  inveterate  and 
uncompromising  seeker  after  purity  in  seeds 
and  the  seed  trade,  James  Hunter  well  earned 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  agri- 
culturists throughout  the_  world.  He  was  un- 
sparing of  himself  in  business,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  his  garden,  was  his  sole  hobby. 
Sincere,  sternly  honest,  strict  but  courteous. 


SUFFOLK  SHEEP  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Suffolk 
Sheep  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  (ith  inst., 
at  Ipswich,  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P., 
presiding. 

In  the  annual  report  and  statement  of  ac- 
counts submitted  by  the  Council,  it  was  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  66  new  members  had 
been  elected,  and  the  total  number  of  members 
now  was  484,  the  largest  number  on  record 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society.  The  state- 
ment of  accounts  showed  a balance  in  hand  of 
£624  15s.  9d.,  invested  capital  £810,  and  a 
surplus  of  £1,590  18s.  lid.  after  payment  of  all 
liabilities. 

The  33rd  vol.  of  the  Society’s  Flock  Book, 
carrying  the  number  of  registered  rams  to 
15,410  and  of  registered  flocks  to  817,  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  and  contained  particulars  of  44 
new  flocks  and  212  flocks  previously  registered. 
The  34th  vol.  was  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  would  contain  particulars  of  42  new  flocks, 
the  Irish  counties  represented  including  Meath, 
Kildare,  Armagh,  Roscommon,  Tyrone,  London- 
derry, Limerick,  Antrim,  Dublin,  Wexford, 
Westmeath,  King’s  County,  and  Down. 

It  was  particularly  satisfactory,  the  report 
continued,  that,  with  the  renewal  of  the  fat 
stock  shows,  Suffolks  again  took  the  lead. 
At  Smithfield,  where,  at  the  cessation  of  the 
competitions  in  1916,  Suffolks  and  Suffolk 
Crosses  held  a record  of  successes  unequalled 
by  any  other  breed  of  sheep,  they  again  took 
the  lead  ; a pen  of  lambs  bred  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Smith  winning  First  Prize  in  their  Class,  the 
Breed  Cup,  the  Champion  Plate  for  the  Best 
Pen  of  Short-wooled  Sheep,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Challenge  Cup  for  the  Best  Pen  of 
Sheep  or  Lambs  in  the  Show.  The  weight  of 
the  winning  pen  was  617  lbs.  In  the  Carcase 
Classes  a Suffolk  lamb  was  Reserve  for  the 
Championship,  and  the  following  prizes  were 
won — 2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  prizes  for  Short-woolled 
lambs,  4th  for  cross-bred  lambs,  and  1st  for 
cross-bred  sheep.  At  Edinburgh,  Suffolk- 
Leicester  lambs  8 months  3 weeks  old  were  1st 
in  their  Class,  won  the  Silver  Medal  for  the 
Best  Pen  of  their  Breed,  and  the  Champion 
Prize,  and  John  Clay  Challenge  Cup  for  the 
Best  Pen  of  Sheep  in  the  Show.  At  A ork  a 
pen  of  Suffolk-Leicester  Wethers  similarly  won 
the  Championship  and  all  available  awards. 

A high  level  of  prices  was  general  at  all 
sales,  ewe  lambs,  two-tooth  ewes  and  rarns  all 
established  breed  records,  and  the  top  price  of 
tooth-ewes  was,  at  the  time  of  sale,  a record 
for  ewes  of  any  breed  of  sheep.  At  the  four 
principal  lamb  sales,  in  July,  5,580  ewe  lambs 
averaged  £4  6s.  7d.  with  a top  price  of  £20 
(as  compared  with  an  average  of  £3  11s.  5d. 
for  5,326,  and  a top  price  of  £16  5s.  in  1918). 
At  the  Society’s  sale,  on  August  6th,  the  2,585 
two-tooth  ewes  averaged  £10  3s.  9d.,  with  a 
top  price  of  £50  per  head  for  a pen  of  ten  (as 
compared  with  an  average  of  £8  Is.  7d.  for 
2,077,  and  a top  price  of  £30  in  1918).  The 
806  older  ewes  sold  at  this  sale  averaged  £9 
13s.  3d.,  wdth  a top  price  of  £29.  The  5,332 
two-tooth  ewes  sold  at  the  three  principal  sales 
averaged  £8  4s.  lid.  Ram  lambs  sold  as  fol- 
lows : — At  the  Society’s  sale  on  August  7th, 
205  averaged  £38  9s.  3d.,  with  a top  price  of 
£409  10s.  (as  compared  with  an  average  of  £28 
17s.  5d.  for  200,  and  a top  price  of  £315,  in 
1918).  At  the  Society’s  sale  on  September  5th, 
234  averaged  £11  15s.  lOd.  (as  compared  with 
an  average  of  £11  14s.  4d.  for  299  in  1918). 
At  New'market  (August  15th)  219  averaged  £16 
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S SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS, 
(Monthly  sales.  Prompt  Rem  ittances. 
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INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 


Illustraied  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers : 

J.  Rands  & Jeckell 

adept,  f.  Ipswich 

Rick  Cloth,  Stack  Sheet 
AND  Waterproof  Cover 
Manufacturers  to  H.M.  the  King. 


Turnip  Seeds 

“King  Edward” 

Purple  Top  Swede. 

The  Finest  Swede  in  Cultivation. 
Strong  Brairder,  Splendid  Keeper, 
and  Heavy  Cropper. 

Price  2s.  9d.  per  lb.,  carriage  paid. 

Special  Price  for  Large  Quantities. 

To  be  had  only  from  the  Growers. 

Singles  ALEXANDER 

Seedsmen, 

GLASGOW. 


01%^^  electric  torches.  Electric  Flash 

Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc. 
H GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied, 

GOfiTON,  26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 


LIME. 

Orders  solicited  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 

Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 


19s.  9d.  At  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (September 
2nd),  1.32  averaged  Jll  5s.  lid.  At  Kelso,  in 
September,  276  averag'ed  iJ16  Is.  4d.,  making 
an  average  of  ^019  Os.  8d.  for  1,066  Ram  Lambs 
at  the  five  principal  Sales. 

A.mong  the  premiums  offered  to  agricultural 
societies  for  the  present  year  were  the  follow- 
ing ; — Royal  Ulster  Society  (Belfast,  May  26th 
to  28th).  ,£10  in  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Classes. 

Best  Exhibit— Silver  Medal.  Royal  Dublin 
Society— d£5  in  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Classes. 
Silver  Medal  for  the  Best  Ram.  Silver  Medal 
for  the  Best  Pen  of  Yearling  Ewes.  (For  Sheep 
eligible  for  registration  in  the  Suffolk  Flock 
Book).  The  Council  also  recommended  the 
grant  of  a Silver  Medal  for  the  best  exhibit  at 
the  County  Antrim  Agricultural  Society  Show 
this  year. 

Other  matters  referred  to  in  the  report  were 
gift  of  sheep  to  allied  countries  devastated 
through  the  war,  possibilities  of  export  trade, 
and  the  value  of  the  wool  of  Suffolk  Sheep. 


NEWCASTLE  WEST  SHOW 
COMMITTEE. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Newcastle 
West  Show  Committee  was  held  recently  in 
the  Carnegie  Hall,  Capt.  Curling,  J.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Robinson  resigning  his 
position  as  Financial  Secretary  was  received 
with  regret.  The  Committee  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  to  his  indefatigable  labours 
the  great  success  of  their  show  was  to  a large 
extent  due,  and  they  hoped  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  take  a paternal  interest  in  their  work. 
Mr.  O’Donnell  (Secretary)  was  appointed  to 
take  over  the  duties  of  Financial  Secretary  in 
addition  to  his  own. 

It  was  decided  to  enclose  the  portion  of  the 
Show  grounds  in  the  demesne.  The  collection 
of  fairs  during  the  coming  year  was  discussed. 
The  revision  of  the  prize  list  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  an  early 
date.  The  needlework  programme  has  been 
already  arranged,  and  is  being  distributed  to 
probable  exhibitors.  The  officers  of  1919  were 
re-elected  for  the  year  1920.  It  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  any  non-subscribing  mem- 
bers absent  from  four  consecutive  meetings 
be  struck  off  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
Secretary  was  directed  to  have  attendance  re- 
cords ready  for  the  next  meeting.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  date  of  the  next  show  be  fixed 
at  the  ne.xt  Executive  meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  reappointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  ladies’  com- 
mittee for  their  services  at  the  last  show,  and 
to  Capt.  Curling  for  kindly  giving  the  demesne 
grounds  and  otherwise  assisting  the  fixture. 


Referring  to  the  decreasing  area  of  wheat  in 
this  country,  Mr.  J.  J.  Haughton,  Ferns,  Co. 
Wexford,  says  it  pays  a farmer  better  to  buy 
flour  at  the  control  price  of  2s.  8d.  per  stone 
than  to  produce  it  himself.  “ It  does  not  pay 
us,”  he  adds,  “ to  sell  wheat  at  42s.  per  barrel 
of  20st. — having  about  fourteen  barrels  per 
Irish  acre — when  we  can  get  48s.  to  50s.  per 
barrel  of  16  st.  of  barley,  and  have,  perhaps, 
twenty  barrels  to  the  acre.  Oats  also  pay  much 
better  to  grow  than  wheat.  I have  this  year  a 
very  promising  crop  of  winter  wheat  on  my 
farm.  1 did  not  like  to  drop  it  out  ; but,  if 
conditions  are  not  better  next  season,  I shall  be 
compelled  to  make  a change.” 

■ ■■■■■■■»««■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers 


Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OUR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT.  DUBLIN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

'Phone — Dublin  1943.  Wires — Makbar. 


February  14,  1920. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

MIDLETON  Fair,  Co.  Cork,  9th  Feb.,  1920.— A large 
fair,  composed  principally  of  store  cattle.  Demand 
good  for  all  classes  with  condition  and  quality, 
especiaily  two  and  three-year-old  bullocks  and 
heifers,  about  60  per  cent,  going  to  home  dealers 
and  graziers  and  the  remainder  to  exporters.  A 
good  supply  of  fat  cattle  on  otter;  those  of  prime 
quality  mei  a good  trade  at  recent  high  prices,  but 
middling  and  inferior  grades  hard  to  cash  even  at 
greatly  reduced  rates;  about  60  per  cent,  went  to 
exporters  and  the  remainder  to  contractors  and 
local  victuallers.  Useful  springers  and  milch  cows 
made  satisfactory  prices.  A small  sheep  fair,  and 
all  classes  sold  at  high  rates.  A large  supply  of 
store  pigs;  inquiry  good  at  high  values.  Calves,  un- 
der 6 mos.,  £2  5s.  to  £5  10s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  1st  class,  £9  to  £11  5s.;  2nd  class,  £6  15s.  to 
£8  15s.;  3rd  class,  £6  to  £6  12s.  6d.;  1 to  2 yrs., 
1st  class,  £17  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  68s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
class,  £14  to  £16  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  66s.);  3rd  class,  £9 
10s.  to  £13  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  63s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£27  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  73s.);  2nd  class,  £21  to  £26 
(l.w.  av.,  70s.);  5 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £32  to  £36 
(l.w.  av.,  75s.);  2nd  class,  £27  to  £31  (l.w.  av.,  71s.). 
Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class.  £26  to  £34  (l.w.  av., 
74s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £37  to  £47  10s.  (l.w. 
av.,  80s.);  2nd  class,  £30  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  cows 
and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £26  to  £50  (l.w.  av.,  73s.);  3rd 
class,  £11  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  50s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers.  1st  class,  £36  to  £43;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £35. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £37  to  £42;  2nd 
class,  £31  to  £36.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools, 
70s.  to  102s.  6d.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools, 
75s.  to  100s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  100s. 
to  125s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  105s.  to  146s. 
Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  60s.  to  85s.;  4 mos.  and 
over,  80s.  to  130s.  Fat  pigs,  £9  15s.  to  £16.  Sows, 
£18  to  £26. 

ROSCOMMON  Fair,  9th  Feb.,  1920.— A large-sized 
fair;  good  attendance  of  buyers.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cattle  in  good  condition  went  to  shippers,  and 
the  remainder  to  Leinster  buyers.  Not  many  local 
buyers  attended,  and  a large  number  of  young  thin 
cattle  remained  unsold.  Cows  in  good  demand,  also 
beef.  Very  few  store  sheep  on  offer;  fat  animals 
sold  well.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  5s.  to  £4  10s. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class.  £10  10s.  to  £12 
10s.;  2nd  class,  £7  10s.  to  £9  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £19  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  70s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class, 
£16  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£27  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  2nd  class,  £21  to  £26 
(l.w.  av.,  71s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £35  to  £42 
(l.w.  av.,  76s.);  2nd  class,  £27  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  72s.). 
Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £36  to  £46  (l.w.  av., 
82s.);  2nd  class,  £28  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £36  to  £65  (l.w.  av.,  80e.);  3rd  class, 
£21  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  68s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £42  to  £55;  2nd  class,  £29  to  £38. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £36  to  £45;  2nd 
class,  £29  to  £36.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Long- 
wools, 75s.  to  95s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Long- 
wools, 125s.  to  155s.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
115s.  to  180s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  60s.  to  80s. 

LETTERKENNY  Fair,  Co.  Donegal,  9th  Feb.,  1920. 
—A  small  fair,  composed  principally  of  second  and 
third  class  store  cattle.  The  few  animals  in  for- 
ward condition  made  recent  prices,  but  thin  young 
stores  were  neglected.  About  50  per  cent,  were  pur- 
chased by  shippers.  A medium  supply  of  springing 
cows  and  heifers;  demand  good,  and  a clearance  al- 
most effected.  There  were  only  a few  sheep  on 
offer.  A small  supply  of  young  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  recent  high  prices.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  2nd  class,  £8  15s.  to  £10;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class, 
£12  15s.  to  £16  (l.w.  av..  71s.);  3rd  class,  £8  10s.  to 
£10  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  65s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £19  to 
£22  10s.  (l.w.  av..  72s.  6d.) ; 3rd  class,  £12  10s.  to 
£16  7s.  6d.  (l.w.  av.,  65s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs., 
2nd  class,  £22  to  £25  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  3rd 

class,  £15  to  £18  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  cows  and  bulls, 
2nd  class,  £17  to  £52  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3rd  class, 
£11  to  £15  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  65s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers,  2nd  class,  £29  to  £35  10s.;  3rd  class,  £18  10s. 
to  £24  10s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs..  Downs  and 
Crossbreds,  65s.  to  80s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks., 
85s.  to  105s. 

ENNIS  Fair.  Co.  Clare,  6th  Feb.,  1920.— An 
average-sized  fair,  composed  of  Shorthorn  cattle  of 
good  quality.  Demand  good  for  all  classes  at  prices 
in  advance  of  those  at  recent  fairs,  more  than  half 
of  the  prime  cattle  being  bought  by  exporters.  A 
medium-sized  sheep  fair,  and  all  classes  met  a brisk 
inquiry  at  high  prices.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos., 
1st  class,  £10  10s.  to  £13;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £20 
to  £23  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  72s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £14 
to  £19  (l.w.  av.,  65s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  15s. 
to  £35  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  2nd  class,  £22  to  £28 
(l.w.  av.,  72s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £36  lOs. 
to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  2nd  class,  £30  to  £36  (l.w.  av.. 
73s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £35  to  £41 
(l.w  av.,  80s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £27  lOs.  to 
£60  (l.w.  av.,  756.);  3rd  class,  £15  to  £27  (l.w.  av., 
62s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £33  to 
£40.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  80s,  to  110s. 
Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools.  130s.  to  160s. 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
in  Horses, and  external  enlargementsofallklnds 

ZObVIJVA 

Invented  by  Jas,  McKenny,  Esq.,  H.R.C.V.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 
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All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women  s rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  bo  accompanied  with  the  writer  s name  and  address. 


FRUIT  FARMING. 

IT  is  the  hallmark  of  the  United  Irishwomen 
not  to  let  good  opportunities  pass  un- 
heeded, so  when  Miss  Green  came  into  our 
office  one  day  lately  and  told  us  she  had  been 
running'  a fruit  farm  in  England  for  some  time, 
we  immediately  commandeered  her  for  the 
writing  of  an  article  on  this  interesting  subject 
for  our  “ Page,”  feeling  sure  that  it  would 
interest  our  members. 

First  hand  information  is  always  interesting, 
and  Miss  Green  writes  with  knowledge  of  her 
subject,  enlightened  by  a keen  sense  of  humour 
which  makes  amusing  reading.  It  is  as  w'ell 
perhaps  that  someone  should  take  up  the  cud- 
gels on  behalf  of  the  modern  apple,  as  we  were 
beginning  to  think  that  the  honours  lay  with 
the  old  varieties  to  the  exclusion  of  the  newer, 
so  ably  had  the  writers  upheld  their  views. 
The  growing  of  fruit  does  not  receive  nearly 
the  attention  it  ought  in  this  country,  but  horti- 
culture and  aboriculture  as  well  as  agriculture 
have  all  received  a great  impetus  during  the 
last  few'  years,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  fruit 
growing  will  be  taken  up  on  businesslike  lines 
soon. 

VVe  thank  Miss  Green  for  her  article,  but  we 
notice  that  there  is  at  present  one  defect  that 
we  hope  she  wall  soon  remedy,  that  is  that  she 
will  soon  be  able  to  place  the  magic  letters 
“ U.I.”  after  her  name! 

MODERN  FRUIT  GROWING. 

The  plea  of  your  contributor  for  the  culti- 
lation  of  the  old-fashioned  apple  inte- 
rested me  greatly,  and  though  i cannot 
agree  that  the  flavour  of  the  old  surpasses  that 
of  some  of  our  modern  varieties,  such  as 
Charles  Ross  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  much 
more  might  be  done  to  restore  the  strength  and 
quality  of  old  friends,  w'hich  in  many  orchards 
have  been  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a mere 
semblance  ot  their  former  glory. 

I was  fortunate  in  having  the  management, 
during  the  war,  of  a fifteen  acre  fruit  planta- 
tion in  the  West  of  England.  My  experiences 
during  that  time  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
lacking  111  variety.  My  first  encounters  with 
the  twenty-five  stocks  of  bees,  which  were  also 
left  to  my  care,  are  among  the  most  poignant 
memories,  for  I had  hitherto  regarded  afis 
nielhfica  with  a distant  respect  not  untinged 
with  awe.  However,  with  the  exception  of  one 
implacable  Bauer  stock,  we  soon  became  fast 
friends,  and  before  the  end  of  the  season  they 
had  yielded  many  hundredw'eight  of  honey  for 
dispatch  to  the  market. 

There  was  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
variety  of  seasons,  from  the  exceptionally  good, 
when  time  and  labour  were  not  sufficient  to 
pick  the  apples  ere  they  fell,  to  the  disastrous 
season  when  caterpillars  innumerable  stripped 
the  trees,  and  I lived  from  dawn  till  evening 
in  a mist  of  arsenate  of  lead  solution.  How- 
ever, apples  were  so  scarce  that  year  that  the 
tiniest  windfalls  sold  wholesale  for  Is.  3d.  per 
lb.  Minor  engagements  with  rats  and  rabbits, 
trespassing  cattle,  and  on  one  occasion  a tres- 
passing swan  whose  bellicose  attitude  struck 
terror  into  all  beholders  until  one  labourer 
more  valiant  than  the  rest  charged  and  expelled 
it  at  the  end  of  a broom,  relieved  the  monotony- 
in  the  mean  seasons  ; for  the  pruning  of  four 
thousand  apples  day  in  day  out  for  months  at 
a time  does  pall  despite  the  temporary  relaxa- 
tions of  playing  hide  and  seek  with  young- 
partridges,  stalking  the  stoat  and  other  such 
infantilities. 

Government  requirements  robbed  me  of  the 
majority  of  my  labourers  in  1918  just  as  the 
season  was  opening,  but  J ultimately  collected 
a party  of  girls  for  the  fruit  picking  and 
summer  work,  and  right  well  they  worked, 
though  I think  that  were  you  to  show  any  one 
of  them  a hoe  now  they  would  instantly  dis- 
appear. The  eviction  of  a rogue  from  a cot- 
tage on  the  estate,  with  all  the  requisite  stage 
effects,  was  a development  I little  expected  in 
such  surroundings  ; but,  there  being  no  doubt 


where  right  lay,  it  added  a spice  to  one's 
labours,  and  the  lengtliy  and  intricate  lawsuit 
which  followed,  though  not  a necessary  adjunct 
to  fruit  cultivation,  was  full  of  interest. 

•\pples  were,  of  course,  the  staple  produce 
of  the  plantation,  though  the  plum  and  hazel 
trees  planted  as  windscreens  also  ydelded 
profitable  crops.  Lord  Grosvenor,  Newton 
Wonder,  Cox  Orange  Pippin  (a  tricky  variety 
to  grow  and  not  a success  in  any  plantation 
on  that  country  side).  Sir  James  Grieve,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert 
were  the  chief  varieties.  May  1 take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sing  the  praises  of  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  good  to  look  at,  good  to  bake,  and  good 
to  eat,  good  to  pack,  and  good  to  keep.  VVhen 
one  of  the  fruit  sheds  collapsed  in  a winter 
storm.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  came  up  smiling 
and  none  the  worse  from  among  the  ruins.  It 
cropped  freely  in  the  worst  seasons,  and  in  a 
good  y'ear  a couple  of  acres  yielded  several 
tons.  Sir  James  Grieve  is  another  of  my 
favourites  (also,  unfortunately,  of  the  wasps), 
a delicious  dessert  variety,  free  cropping,  clean 
growing.  It  takes  . very  kindly  to  grafting. 
Certainly  the  whip  graft,  which  your  corre- 
spondent describes,  is  the  most  satisfactory- 
method,  though  I have  never  used  moss,  and 
am  surprised  to  hear  it  advocated  in  this  damp 
climate.  I had  great  success  with  cordon  pears 
in  a sheltered  corner.  Doyenne  de  Comice 
yielding  a good  crop  in  a sunny  sheltered 
corner,  and  commanding  an  excellent  price  in 
1918,  when  I had,  unfortunately,  very  few. 

Marion  M.  Green. 

{To  he  continued.) 

NEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT: 

“ MODERN  FRUIT  GROWING.  ” 

By  Mlss  M.  Green. 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society.  The  Curing  of  Skins. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  notice  in  last  week’s 
Farmers’  Gazette,  there  will  be  a class  for 
home  cured  skins  at  the  Rabbit  Show,  R.D.S., 
in  May.  This  is  a side  of  the  rabbit  industry 
W'hich  seems  to  have  been  much  neglected.  In 
a leaflet  which  1 have  been  reading  by  a well- 
known  English  rabbit  judge,  he  says  “he 
cannot  understand  why  breeders  do  not  utilise 
the  skins  more,  as  any  man  or  woman  with  an 
ingenious  turn  of  mind  could  make  no  end  of 
luxurious  articles.”  1 quite  agree  w'ith  him, 
and  the  curing  of  skins  is  not  such  a difficult 
thing,  but  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
only  method  of  home  curing  results  in  a finish 
W'ith  a crackle  like  paper.  This  is  not  the  case, 
as  rabbit  skins  can  quite  easily  be  cured  at 
home  by  a simple  process  resulting  in  a soft 
and  pliable  leather  finish,  rendering  them  suit- 
able for  all  purposes.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  members  interested  in  this  subject. 

F.  E.  Wyber, 

Hon.  Sec.  U.I.R.S. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

The  Curracloe  Branch  of  the  United  Irish- 
women held  their  Christmas  festivities  on 
January  7th  and  8th.  On  Wednesday  night, 
fifty-tw-o  U.I.  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  a Christ- 
mas tree,  illuminated  and  decorated  with  pretty 
and  useful  presents.  These  had  all  been  sent 
in  by  members.  Great  excitement  and  amuse- 
ment evinced  itself  over  the  drawing  of  num- 
bers, and  all  seemed  pleased,  finally,  with  their 
presents.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  most  suit- 
able gifts  of  small  cost.  Mrs.  Richard  Murphy 
and  Miss  Edith  Holman  were  lucky  recipients. 
Refreshments  and  singing  were  other 'items  of 
the  evening’s  entertainment.  Next  afternoon, 
the  children  of  the  neighbourhood  assembled. 
As  they  entered,  they  gazed  in  astonished  de- 
light at  the  beautifully  dressed  Christmas  tree, 
covered  with  toys,  games,  etc.  After  taking 
their  places  at  the  tables,  the  children  very 
sweetly  sang  some  Christmas  songs,  and  then 
enjoyed  a hearty  tea.  After  which,  the  great 
event  of  the  day — viz.,  the  distribution  of  pre- 


sents— took  place.  Before  leaving,  the  children 
sang  a farewell  song  and  then  loudly  cheered 
the  United  Irishwomen.  Eighty-eight  young 
people  thoroughly  appreciated  the  efforts  w'hich 
had  been  undertaken  to  give  them  a good  time. 
So  generous  had  been  the  food  contributions 
of  members,  that  some  cakes,  etc.,  w-ere  over. 
These,  with  the  tree,  were  sold  and  19s.  realised, 
so  that  the  society  w-erc  able  to  augment  their 
funds  instead  of  drawing  from  them,  as  had 
been  expected.  Very  grateful  thanks  are  ac- 
corded to  all  members  and  friends,  who  were  so 
generous  in  giving  money,  food  and  other  gifts, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  untiring  assistance. 
The  number  of  kind  donors  is  too  great  for 
individual  acknowledgment  to  be  made,  so 
this  opportunity  is  taken  of  heartily  thanking 
each  person  concerned. 

Collone  Branch  is  about  to  continue  the 
cutting-out  classes  started  before  Xmas.  When 
the  course  is  finished  the  members  hope  to 
have  a social  and  perhaps  a dance.  The  officers 
and  members  of  this  Branch  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  energies  and  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  also  on  their  regular 
attendance  both  at  meetings  and  classes. 

Lisnaditl  Branch.  A general  meeting  of 
members  of  Lisnadill  Branch  of  United  Irish- 
women w-as  held  on  January  30th.  Mrs  Magill, 
Cavanagacaw',  Go.  Armagh,  was  appointed 
vice-chairman.  A committee  was  also  formed  ; 
Miss  Moore,  Mrs.  Thomas  Ireland,  Mrs.  Boyd, 
Miss  Menary,  Mrs.  Curran,  Miss  Moffatt,  Mrs. 
McKinstry,  ivliss  Cunningham.  Either  Mrs. 
Menary  or  Mrs.  Nelson  to  attend  all  meetings 
at  Central  Branch.  Songs  and  recitations  were 
given  by  the  following  ladies  : — Miss  Bar- 
tholomew-, Miss  Mallon,  Misses  Allen,  Miss 
Cunningham,  Miss  Wilson. 

H.  Nelson,  Hon.  Sec. 

□ rumilly  Branch.  On  Thursday,  the  29th 
January,  Mrs.  Cope  entertained  the  memebers 
of  her  branch  by  giving  a Social  tea  at  Bally- 
tyrone  School,  and  though  the  w'eather  was 
frightfully  bad  there  was  a large  number  pre- 
sent, incruding  Miss  Nedw'ill,  the  County  Com- 
mittee’s Instructress  in  Poultry-keeping  and 
Butter-making,  and  Miss  Bourke,  U.I.  After 
lea,  a very  satisfactory  report  of  the  work  and 
entertainments  of  the  Branch  during  the  year 
1919  was  read  by  Miss  Robinson,  also  a cir- 
cular from  Dublin  re  the  R.D.S.  Show',  urging 
all  members  to  support  our  U.I.  Sections,  w-hich 
we  sincerely  hope  they  will  endeavour  to  do. 
Mrs.  Cope  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  coming 
year’s  work,  with  hopes  of  interesting  classes 
in  Poultry-keeping  and  Butter-making  from 
Miss  Nedw'ill,  and  made  arrangements  that 
any  member  w’ho  w'ished  might  have  the  use  of 
the  spinning  wheel  in  her  own  home  for  a 
period  of  2 or  3 w'eeks  at  a time.  Miss  Bourke 
intends  to  give  demonstrations  on  a few 
different  varieties  of  cheese  to  this  and  other  old 
branches  on  her  return  to  the  North  at  the  end 
of  March.  A selection  of  gramophone  records 
and  songs  were  the  cause  of  great  amusement. 
.All  present  spent  a most  enjoyable  evening, 
thanks  to  the  energies  of  their  hostess.  Mrs. 
Walker,  vice-president.  Miss  Robinson,  secre- 
tary, and  Miss  Halligan,  treasurer,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  excellent  w'ay  they  carried 
out  the  arrangements  and  helped  Mrs.  Cope 
both  in  providing  tea  and  entertaining  the 
guests.  D.  B. 

■ ■ ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.; 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  both  flo'wering  and 
evergreen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS.  Nurserymen. 
KILLOONEY.  ARMAGH. 
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DAIRY 

THERMOMETERS 


Sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 


Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


Defy  Rain! 

Thousands  of  Country 
F o 1 k — m e n , women 
and  childre  n — n o w 
wear  ‘ Beacon’  oilskins. 

InaBeaconOutht.yoii 
can  work  outdoors  on 
Wet  days  without  getting 
Wet,  without  catching 
Cold,  and  without  losing 
Time.  We  guarantee 


BEACON  OILSKINS 

never  to  leak  or  go  sticky.  We  refund  full  price  if  any 
garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.” 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 
Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort  ” showing 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou’westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5I-,  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from 
28  6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  16/6(3  year  old 
size) — all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOUR’S,  LTD.,  /ttx 
6 9 Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  1 


TURNERS’ 

CRIHDING  ano  crushing 
IVIILL.S 

Are  the  Best  for  Oealine 
with  all  kinds  of  Qrsln. 

Farmers,  Corn  Merchama. 
will  find  the  "Turner”  Comhinet 
Mill  specially  suited  for  their 
requirements 
E.  R F TURNilBR.  Ltd.  (185),  IFSWICR 

Aobnts  for  Ulster: 

A.  S.  ftITCHIB  A CO.,  8 Victoria  t..  n fast 


ORBBINBO  BILL 
FOB  ORUQHIRO 
AMD  ORlNDina. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 

SAUNDERSON’S 


“Universal"  TRACTOR 


Awarded  R.A.S.E 
1st  Prise  Silver 
Medal. 


The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 


Post-war  Model  ' G*’  23-25  B.  H P. 


Complete  with 
Winding  Drum. 


Sanndersion  Tractor  & Implement  Co. 

Glatow  Works.  Bedford.  Eng.  Ltd. 


ANSWEKS  TO  QUERIES. 

Continued  from  page  191. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Dressing  for  Third-crop  Oats  (Farmer,  Co.  Wexford)— 
Such  old  rich  lea  will  not  sutler  much  exhaustion 
from  two  crops  of  oats  which  were  dressed  with 
artificials  hotli  seasons.  This  year  we  should  ad- 
vise you  to  dress  with  slag,  which  should  do  well 
on  heavy  soil,  such  as  you  describe  that  of  your 
field  to  lie.  About  5 cwts.  of  slag  per  Irish  acre 
applied  before  sowing  time,  followed  by  a light 
dressing  of  J cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  broad- 
casted on  the  young  braird,  should  again  ensure  a 
satisfactory  crop  this  season. 

Books  on  Live  Stock  (Novice,  Co.  Tipperary)— There 
are  many  books  dealing  with  live  stock;  some  small 
and  concise,  also  cheap;  others  large  and  com- 
prehensive, also  dear.  It  would  be  easy  for 
you  to  make  a selection  from  the  lists  of  those 
firms  who  publish  works  on  agricultural  subjects. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  any  of  them  deal  with  such 
points  as  you  mention.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
beliefs,  viz.,  that  three-year-old  cattle  lose  the  tips 
of  their  horns  at  that  age,  and  that,  as  commonly 
believed  by  farmers,  a puck  goat  running  with 
dairy  cows  keeps  oil'  abortion,  are  more  or  less 
“ pishogues.”  The  theory  that  if  grazing  cattle 
are  seen  dropping  down  suddenly  indicates  good 
thriving  may  he  true,  but  we  regard  a still  better 
sign  is  to  see  them  rising  up  slowly  and  stretch- 
ing themselves  well  afterwards.  The  advantage  of 
changing  sheep  to  fresh  pasturage  from  time  to 
time  is  obvious. 


GENERAL. 

Title  to  Registered  Land  (Farmer.  Co.  Down)— On  a 
sale  by  an  owner  of  registered  land  the  purchaser 
will  require  inspection  of  the  original  land  certi- 
ficate, or  a copy  of  the  folio  of  the  register;  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  any  of 
the  burdens  mentioned  in  sect.  47  of  the  Act  of 
1891 ; evidence  of  the  discharge  or  release  of  all 
charges  and  other  burdens  appearing  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  if  the  land  is,  registered  " subject  to 
equities  ” under  sect.  29  of  the  Act  of  1891,  such 
evidence  of  the  title  to  the  tenancy,  subject  to 
which  the  land  was  held  prior  to  pur- 
chase of  the  landlord’s  interest  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  as  he  might  have  required  if  the 
land  had  not  been  registered. 

Transmission  on  Death  of  Registered  Owner  of  Land 
(McM.,  Co.  Down)— On  the  death  of  a registered 
owner  the  person  beneficially  entiled  should,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  have  his  name  entered 
on  the  register  as  owner.  Application  in  the  pre- 
scribed way  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  ac- 
companied by  the  Land  Certificate  (if  any)  or  a 
statement  as  to  its  whereabouts,  the  original  or 
office  copy  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of  adminis- 
tration and  evidence  of  payment  of  death  duties. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  the  local  Registrar 
of  Titles,  Courthouse.  Downpatrick.  If  a solici- 
tor is  engaged  the  fees  payable  to  him  are  fixed 
by  scale  dependent  upon  value  of  the  holding  and 
the  actual  work  done. 

Income  Tax  (X.  Y.  Z.,  Co.  Limerick)— We  cannot  state 
the  actual  amount  of  your  income  for  tax  pur- 
poses from  the  information  in  query,  inasmuch  as 
the  amount  of  interest  included  in  the  I.L.C.  an- 
nuity is  not  given.  Under  Schedule  (A)  you  are 
assessable  upon  P.L.V.  of  farmhouse  and  lands, 
less  one-eighth,  less  amount  of  interest  included 
in  I.L.C.  annuity.  Under  Schedule  (B)  the  assess- 
ment will  be  upon  £96  16s.  4d.  Adding  both  to 
amount  of  dividends  (gross)  yon  arrive  at  your 
total  income  for  tax  purposes.  From  this  total 
you  are  entitled  to  claim— Statutory  abatement, 
£120;  relie.f  for  wife,  £50,  and  £65  for  the  two 
children  over  16  years  who  are  proved  to  be 
receiving  full-time  instruction  at  any  university, 
college,  or  school.  You  would  thus  appear  to  be 
exempt  from  income  tax,  and  are  entitled  to  get 
refund  of  tax  deducted  from  your  dividends  on  in- 
vestments, as  your  aggregate  income  after  allow- 
ances appears  to  )>e  below  £120. 

Income  Tax  (K.  Y.,  Co.  Down)— The  rate  of  tax  on 
earned  ” income  in  the  case  of  taxpayers  whose 
aggregate  income  is  below  £500  is  2s.  3d.  in  the  £; 
the  ‘‘  unearned  ” rate  in  such  cases  is  3s.  As  re- 
gards income  from  investments,  tax  at  6s.  is  de- 
ducted therefrom,  hut  a refund  of  the  difference 
applicable  and  chargeable  in  respect  of  the  tax- 
payer’s aggregate  income  can  be  olitained  by 
claiming  same.  The  necessary  form  of  claim  can 
be  obtained  from  the  local  Surveyor  of  Taxes  or 
from  the  Claims  Branch,  Inland  Revenue.  Custom 
House,  Dublin.  A statutory  abatement  of  £120 
will  he  allowed  in  respect  of  incomes  below  £400, 
and  £100  in  respect  of  incomes  between  £400  and 
£500. 

Value  of  Ash  Trees  (Enquirer,  Co.  Meath)— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an  accurate  estimate,  but  we  should 
say  that  yoti  should  get  about  Is.  6d.  per  cubic 
foot  in  wood. 

Value  of  Mixed  Timber  (Carpenter,  Co.  Galway)— A 
rough  estimate  of  the  relative  values  per  ton  for 
growing  timber  of  the  kinds  you  mention  is: — 
Larch.  20s.;  spruce.  18s.;  Scotch  fir.  18s.;  silver  fir, 
16s.;  ash.  45s.;  beech,  15s.;  oak,  30s. 


The  income  tax  guide  fob  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  j.918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d„  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  6t. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

SOME  readers  are  writing  to  us  concerning 
sores  and  small  abscesses  on  the  necks  of 
children  and  young  folks.  These  sores 
are  described  by  our  correspondents  as  scro- 
fula or  struma,  and  we  wish  at  once  to  say 
that  those  terms  are  quite  obsolete.  It  is  now. 
known  that  such  sores  or  abscesses  are  tuber-  . 
cular,  and  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  tubercle  , 
bacillus.  We  fancy,  too,  we  have  already, . 
pointed  out  and  explained  all  this.  Anyway, 
tubercle  is  not  confined  to  the  lungs  in  the 
form  of  consumption,  but  attacks  the  glands 
like  those  of  the  neck,  the  knee  joints,  intes- 
tines, and  other  parts.  In  the  case  of  the 
abscesses  of  the  neck  complained  of  by  our 
friends  this  week,  the  treatment  is  cod  liver 
oil,  and  the  keeping  of  the  sores  clean  with  a 
simple  ointment.  But  a careful  watch  should 
be  kept  on  the  children,  and  any  evidences  of 
chest  trouble  promptly  dealt  with. 

Cutaneous  skin  eruptions  among  those  work- 
ing among  cattle  are  by  no  means  rare,  and 
often  cause  a deal  of  trouble.  A reader  under 
the  name  of  “ Oxo  ” asks  our  advice  in  this 
connection.  In  replying,  all  we  can  say  is,  it 
entirely  depends  on  what  the  rash  or  eruption 
is.  It  could  hardly  be  itch,  for  itch,  as  w'e 
know  it,  does  not  affect  animals.  More  likely 
is  it  a form  of  eczema  or  mange.  It  is  advis- 
able, however,  to  get  all  suspected  animals 
examined  by  a veterinary  surgeon,  for  among 
cattle  the  possibility  of  anthrax  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Again,  there  is  a sort  of  ring- 
worm that  may  be  contracted  by  an  attendant 
or  herd,  and  for  this  there  is  no  better  treat- 
ment than  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Therefore,  to  “ Oxo  ” we  say,  keep  his  hands 
and  skin  as  clean  as  possible,  and,  if  anything 
like  itch  or  ringworm  appears,  paint  at  once 
with  tincture  of  iodine  freely,  and  do  it  night 
and  morning.  No  medicine  is  of  any  use. 

“Twenty  Years  Reader,”  County  Down, 
should  give  us  more  particulars  of  her  case. 
At  46  years  of  age,  many  things  may  be 
troubling  her.  What  about  the  change  of  life, 
for  instance?  Worms  are  also  probably 

present,  and,  for  these,  worm  powders  should 
be  taken,  and  the  bowels  afterwards  freely 
purged  with  castor  oil.  The  shortness  of 
breath  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  point  to 
the  “ change,”  or  to  heart  weakness.  But  is 
our  fair  friend  married  or  single,  stout  or  thin, 
and  has  she  ever  had  rheumatic  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  or  diphtheria?  She  should  let  us  know 
this,  and  then  we  can  advise  her  better.  In 
the  meantime  let  her  take  10  grains  of 
aspirin  in  tablet  form  every  second  night 
for  a fortnight,  also  the  following  mix- 
ture:— Soda  bicarb.,  two  drachms;  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  two  drachms;  tincture  of  gen- 
tian, three  drachms;  and  chloroform  water, 
eight  ounces.  One  tablespoonful  in  a little 
water  four  times  daily  after  food.  A good  hot 
bath  two  or  three  times  a week  would  also  be 
of  service. 

Many  of  our  readers  seem  to  be  suftering  from 
ingrowing  toe  nails,  overlapping  toes,  and 
so  on.  .All  this  is  due  to  improperly  shaped 
boots.  High  heels  in  the  case  of  ladies  also 
predispose  to  such  condition  by  throwing  too 
much  weight  on  the  toes.  Low  heels  and 
square  toes  are  the  only  way  of  keeping  the 
feet  normal  and  perfect,  hut  this  is  a matter 
for  our  readers  to  thrash  out  with  their  boot- 
makers. Square  toes,  or  square-toed  shoes 
will  soon  let  the  toes  down  into  position  again, 
provided  they  have  not  already  become  anky- 
losed  or  stiffened.  Square-toed  shoes  will  also 
speedily  relieve  bunions  and  corns,  and  render 
them  less  painful.  For  the  ingrowing  toe-nail 
a “ V ” shaped  piece  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
front  part  of  the  nail  with  a scissors.  ' The 
effect  of  this  is  that,  -as  the  nail  grows,  it  tends 
to  grow  into  the  “ V ” shaped  slit  or  cut,  thus 
relieving  the  pressure  at  the  sides  when  it  is 
growing  into  the  flesh.  But  all  this  can  be 
avoided  by  the  wearing  of  square-toed  shoes 
and  boots.  They  may  not  he  fashionable,  but 
fashion  is  one  thing  and  painful  feet  another! 
Continued  at  foot  of  col,  2,  page  209. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 

Combinations  for  a School  Girl. 

T 


HE  sensible  mother  has  already  set  to 
work  upon  spring  and  summer  under- 
wear for  the  various  members  of  the 
family,  knowing  that  if  she  gets  the  bulk  of 
the  family  sewing  out  of  the  way  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months  she  will  be  free  to 
enjoy  the  fine  weather  when  it  comes.  For 
her  special  benefit,  therefore,  our  sketch  this 
weeks  shows  a very  good  design  for  combina- 
tions for  a school-girl  of  from  8-16  years  : a 
simple,  well-cut,  and  pretty  garment  that 
is  perfectly  easy  to  make. 

Now,  just  a word  about  children’s  under 
wear  before  we  begin  to  discuss  this  par 
ticular  pattern.  The  home- 
made garment  is  not  only 
more  economical,  but  gener- 
ally far  better  made,  better 
shaped,  and  better  finished 
than  the  bought  garment,  and, 
therefore,  wears  better,  for 
there  is  always  a tendency  to 
skimp  the  material  in  a ready- 
made  article.  Again,  if  you 
make  the  garment  yourself 
you  always  have  nice  pieces  of 
stuff  left  over  for  patching 
and  mending,  an  important 
matter,  as  all  mothers  know. 

The  making  of  children’s  un- 
derwear is  such  easy  and  plea- 
sant work  that  no  mother  need 
hesitate  to  undertake  it,  the 
economy  effected  by  so  doing 
will  surprise  her. 

The  Material. — The  first 
question  to  consider  is  that  of 
material.  If  you  want  to  make 
warm  combinations  for  immediate 
wear  I would  suggest  flannel,  flan- 
nelette, wincey,  Aza,  Viyella,  or 
ninon.  The  pattern  is  not  at  all 
bulky,  and  will  make  up  well  in  any 
one  of  these.  But  probably  at  this 
time  of  the  year  you  will  want  to 
make  summer  combinations;  there- 
fore, I should  choose  very  thin  long- 
cloth,  madapolam,  or  cambric. 

Nainsook,  tarantulle,  and  similar 
fabrics  are  really  over-fine  and  thin 
for  school  wear.  You  will  need  2f 
yards  of  36in.-wide  material  for  a girl  of  from 
10-12  years.  In  addition,  you  will  need  i yard 
of  slotted  embroidery  for  the  neck,  11  yards  of 
embroidery  insertion  for  the  knee-bands,  and 
4 yards  of  lace  edging. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  only  three  pieces  in 
this  pattern ; therefore,  it  is  not  very  compli- 
cated. Before  cutting  out,  however,  lay  the 
pattern  against  your  daughter,  and  make  any 
little  alterations  that  may  be  necessary;  you 
will  find  it  much  better  and 
more  satisfactory  to  do  this 
in  the  pattern  than  in  the 
cut-out  garment.  Remem- 
ber that  no  turnings  are  al- 
lowed for  in  the  pattern ; 
therefore,  you  should  leave 
sin.  on  all  seam  edges,  lin. 
on  the  bottom  of  the  back, 
iin.  on  the  neck,  armholes, 
and  knees.  . 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open 
the  material  out  to  its  full 
width,  then  fold  it  in  such 
a way  that  the  selvedges 
come  together  down  each  side.  Lay  the  material 
upon  the  pattern  exactly  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram and  cut  out.  You  will  notice  that  up  in  the 
right-hand  corner  of  the  diagram  the  material 
is  left  without  pattern  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
dotted  line.  When  you  have  cut  out  the  fronts 
and  band,  cut  out  this  square  (marked  by  the 
dotted  line)  from  one  thickness  only  of  the 
material ; fold  this  square  down  the  middle  so 
that  the  cut  edge  and  the  selvedge  come  to- 
gether, and  lay  the  pattern  of  the  back  upon  it 
placing  the  straight  edge  of  the  back  to  the 
fold  of  the  material.  The  smaller  diagram 
shows  exactly  how  to  do  it. 

The  Making. — First  join  together  the  curved, 


[Refer  to  H.  D.  325.] 


inner  leg  seams  by  running  and  felling.  Next 
join  the  back  to  the  fronts  on  the  shoulders  and 
under  the  arms,  using  similar  seams.  Leave 
lin.  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  unjoined  to  the 
sides,  turn  this  piece  up  and  hem  it  neatly. 
Cut  down  each  side  of  the  combinations  (below 
the  point  where  the  undei-arm  seam  ends)  to 
the  depth  of  5in.  Face  up  the  back  edges  of 
this  opening  with  a strip  of  material  ]-in.  wide, 
and  put  a wrap  facing  of  the  same  width  on  to 
the  front  edges.  Sew  this  at  the  bottom  to 
the  back,  using  very  neat  stitches.  Next 
join  the  two  parts  together,  beginning  at 
the  top  of  the  back  (the  waist)  and 
carrying  the  seam  to  about 
5in.  past  the  inner-leg  seams. 
Now  face  the  right  edge  of 
the  front  opening  with  a flat 
facing,  using  a crossway  strip 
of  material  lin.  wide.  Put  a 
wrap  facing  of  exactly  the 
same  width  on  the  left  edge. 
Make  buttonholes  on  the  right 
side  and  sew  buttons  on  the 
left.  Fold  the  back  band 
lengthways,  run  the  ends  to- 
gether. Gather  the  top  of  the 
back  very  finely,  and  stroke 
the  gathers.  Tack  these 
gathers  to  the  edge  of  the 
band,  laying  the  right  sides 
together,  and  stitch.  Turn  the 
band  over  to  the  right  side, 
turn  in  the  raw  edge,  and  fell 
over  the  gathers  on  the  inside. 
Sew  a button  on  each  side  of 
the  back  hem  and  another  button  in 
the  middle.  Make  buttonholes  to 
correspond  in  the  back  baiid.  Cut 
two  strips  of  material  the  width  and 
length  of  your  embroidery  strips  for 
the  knees— 18in.  is  a good  length. 
Join  up  the  ends  so  that  each  strip 
forms  a ring.  Turn  in  raw  edges 
of  both  embroidery  and  material, 
gather  the  knees  of  the  combina- 
tions, and  sandwich  the  gathers  be- 
tween the  strips  of  embroidery  and 
material,  and  stitch.  Whip  on  the 
lace.  Roll  the  edge  of  the  neck  and 
whip  to  the  slotted  beading,  then 
whip  on  the  lace.  Roll  the  edge  of  the  arm- 
holes and  whip  on  the  lace. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each  ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When 
ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose  remit- 
tance, and  address  Farmers’  Gazette,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

Contd.  from  page  208. 

In  reply  to  “ Alasnam,” 
of  Co.  Tipperary,  we 
know  nothing  of  soot  and 
garlic  poultices.  Our 
friend  should  consult  a 
“ Quack  ” and  not  a medi- 
cal man.  In  the  case  of 
the  hlood  mixture,  we  are 
pleased  to  help  him. 
The  following  is  the 
best  we  know  of: — Sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  one-and-a-half  drachms  ; 
tincture  of  iron,  two  drachms  ; and  chloroform 
water  8 ounces.  One  tablespoonful  three  times 
daily  after  food. 


The  author  will  he  pleastd  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


GRAMPIAN 

FOOTWEAR 


COUNTRY 

SERVICE 

BEST 

SCOTCH 

MAKE 


THE  FARMER’S  BOOT 

8020  C. 

"yHlS  IS  THE  BOOT  FOR  YOU.  It  is  made 
from  selected  chrome  hide.  Full  sole  and 
undersole  to  heel.  Full  watertight  tongue. 
Standard  screwed. 

Can  be  had  in  plain  sole,  sparables,  or  tackets 
in  3 as  desired. 

Price  47/6  Carriage  Paid. 


GHAS.  SGOTT 


10  IRELAND’S  LANE 
DUNDEE. 


If  you  appreciate  The 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


Farmers’  Gazette 


The  “RAPID”  BUTTER  CHURN  will 

MAKE  BUTTER  IN  FOUR  MINUTES. 
FOR  CHURNING  SMALL  QUANTITIES 

it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  handles 
or  plungers  are  simply  raised  and 
forced  down  alternately,  causing  the 
cream  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  so 
constantly  and  quickly  that  the 
Butter  is  formed  almost  immediately. 
The  container  is  made  of  Tin-plate, 
and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  it 
to  break  when  scalded  out,  and  even 
a fall  will  not  break  it. 

IP  YOU  ARB  TIRED  OF  BUTTER 
SUBSTITUTES  try  one  of  these 
Churns.  It  is  EASY  TO  USE  and 
EASY  TO  CLEAN,  and  there  are  NO 
WHEELS  TO  GET  OUT  OF  ORDER. 
Also,  it  is  the  CHEAPEST  and  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  CHURN  ON  THE 
MARKET,  as  there  are  Ao  wearing 
parts  to  be  renewed. 

Directions  for  Butter-m5i,kj’’g  sent 
with  each  Churn. 


We  also  make  all  kinds 
of  Dairy  Utensils. 
Send  for  List. 


Sizes.  ) pint,  Price  12/6 
Full  capacity  f 5 „ ,,  13/- 

of  containers ) 7 ,,  ,,  19/8 

Post  free. 

J.  SIMPSON  & SONS, 

OTLEY,  YORKS. 

an  BM  ■■  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB  SB  BB  BB  BB  BB  BB 


E P A I R S 


TO  ALL  CLASSES  OP 


Farm  & Estate  Machinery 

Also  every  description  of 
Implement  Castings  supplied  by 

WILSON  & CO. 

Smlthfield  & north  City  tagle  Foundry 

DUBLIN  Telephone  2301 


•H ■■  ■■  ■■  B4  mm  mm  mm  ■■  mm  mm  av  aoi  mm  sa 

INCOME  TA.X 

REPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

^ Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Inco^me  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen’s  Co.  Farmers*  Union. 

M.A.V'DEN  Sc  CO., 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
DAME  ST..  DUEL-IN. 
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Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C,  Stevenson,  Droniore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T. 

c. 

o. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  1 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  1 

16 

17 

0 

101  2 0 

2 

C 0 

99  2 0 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  j 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  ^ 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  J 

18 

18 

0 

113  8 0 

3 

7 6 

no  0 6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  18s.  fid. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market. 


SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


“Aurora”  Radium  Fertilizer, 

An  important  asset  to  Farmers,  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

“ Aurora  ” is  not  a Manure,  but  a permanent  soil 
stimulant.  Its  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  500  times 
more  radio-active  than  average  soil.  It  fixes  atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen,  which  is  essential  to  all  plant  life. 
2 cwts.  1 cwt.  56  lbs.  28  lbs.  14  lbs.  7 lbs. 
15/6  16/6  10/-  6/-  3/6  2/- 

In  Bags.  Carriage  paid. 

Supplies,  particulars  and  instructions  may  be  had 
from  local  Seedsmen,  or  from  : — 

THE  RADIUM  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

27,  Blythswood  Square.  GLASGOW. 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators. 
Churns  : : Butterworkers. 
Milk  Cans  & all  Dairy 
Sundries. 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

Z1  & 22  BAUHELOB’S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 


■ ■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■aaaaBaaaaaanaBaB 

The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claime.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa  aa 

TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 

Energetic  Land  steward  and  Head  Gardener 
open  for  engagement;  fully  qualified;  best  of 
references;  R.C.;  single;  age  35  years;  gentleman’s 
place  only.  Apply  Pl29,  this  office. 

For  sale — so  Homy  Specially-selected  Ewes, 
served  by  Leicester  Ram. — Dickson.  Carnmeen, 
Newry.  pl28 


^ • 


After 

Harvest 

there 

comes 

Wealth 


in 


Fo^  full  Information  apply  to  SUPER- 
INTENDENT of  EMIGRATION  for 
CANADA.  11.  12.  IS.  Ohariog  CroM 
London,  8.W.1,  or  to  the  Caoaiiian 

government  Emigration  Agent,  44 
awson  Street,  Dublin. 


RICK  COVERS 

IikPCect  Btook  In  ireiBBd  for  Sala  a> 
LBMT  ON  HIRB, 

I#  « Vov  Bale  ov 
9MWIVD  UBT  OH  HIBB. 

W«  alts  Banufasture  tvery  dtiartptlaa  al 

Waterproof  Covers 

For  Carts  Metora,  Thraahara. 
Bladara.  Taabta,  Bardaa.  Aa. 

■aaiDlat  and  Prleas  sent  aa  appUeatlaa. 

PETRIE  ^OTHERS 

H D«dL  a/  AgrituUuM,  OaadaaaWaa 
a/  D«bM«.  e.P.O..H.S  WJt..a*s..«*s 

SB  USHERS'  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
Talstaanis— * Patrta  DabUa.’*  Tstaekasa  U ’ 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

Feb.  26— North-Weet  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society’s 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

Feb.  26 — Munster  Agricultural  Society’s  Spring  Show 
and  Sale  of  pure-bred  bulls  at  Cork 
(J.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21  Ck>ok  St.,  Cork). 
Mar.  2,  3 — Royal  Dublin  Society's  Show  and  Sale  of 

pure-bred  bulls,  at  Ballsbridge  (Ed.  - 
Bohane,  Superintendent). 

Mar.  9-11— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Belfast 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  (Kenneth  McRae, 
Secretary.  Balmoral.  Belfast). 

Mar.  19 — Robson’s  (Belfaet)  Shorthorn  and  British 
Friesian  Cattle  Show  and  Sale. 

Mar.  30— Kilkenny  Bull  Show  and  Sale  (R.  Ringwood, 
Hon.  Sec.). 

Apr.  8— Newmarket  (Co.  Ck>rk)  Bull  Show  and  Sale 
(E.  O’Riordan,  Sec.). 

May  11-13 — Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfaet  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  9 — Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16 — Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’e  I 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway.  Ballymena). 
June  22— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  ' 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.).  i 

June  22 — North  Antrim  Agricultural  Aseociation’s  “ 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon.  1 
Sec.)  ,) 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show  j 
(E.  O’Riordan).  < 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural  ' 

Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29-July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington  , 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square.  London,  W.C.  1). 

July  6 and  7— Munster  Agricultural  Society  (3ork  ' 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show  ] 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  29-Aug,  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad-  ; 
bury.  Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3 — Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 

Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre-  j 
tary). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E.  '' 
A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13 — Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls-  < 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane.  Agricultural  I 
Superintendent).  , 

Sept.  16 — Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 

Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins.  Secretary).  ) 
Sept.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show  .< 
and  Sale  i 

Sept.  23— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30- Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat  ^ 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane.  Superinten- 
dent' ' 

Deo.  16.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and  ; 
Sale. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of  i? 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
laic  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  7th  February,  1S20.  ^ 
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Total 

8638 

3171 

3955 

7030 

41 

314 

... 

... 

23149 

These  figures  do  notinclude  Army  Horses. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported  | 
from  Ireland.  K 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

Feb.  5th 

15,189 

5.002 

4.891 

5.618  g 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

80,348 

31,500 

25.875 

29.699  ■ 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUPLIN,  Feb.  12. — The  weather  was  on 
belter  behaviour  to-day  than  earlier  m the 
week,  and  we  had  a good  attendance  of  buyers, 
including  a fair  proportion  ot  shippers  in  the 
beef  market  to-day.  There  were  ample  sup- 
plies to  draw  upon,  3,538  cattle  being  enteicd, 
arcoinpared  with  3,953  head  last  week,  and 
there  uas  also  a good  percentage  of  beasts 
of  quality  and  finish.  Business  opened  ra  hei 
quietly,  but  later  improved  until  the  full  values 
of  last  day  were  easily  procurable.  For  best 
prime  cattle,  90s.  per  live  cwt.  was  frequently 
quoted,  and  in  a few  special  cases  si-xpence  or 
a ^hilling  more,  though  the  average  for  first 
class  beasts  may  be  given  as  87s.  to  90s.  per 
cwt  Plainer  sorts  sold  well,  too,  and  fully 
recovered  over  the  decline  of  last  week,  now 
making  from  84s.  to  almost  88s  per  cwt  Bulls 
and  cows  in  butchering  condition  sold  parti 
cularlv  well,  bulls  bringing  up  to  90s.  and  cows 
to  84s.  and  85s.  per  cwt.  Towards  the  close 
there  was  a considerable  easing  off  m the  de- 
mand, and  beasts  of  inferior  quality  were 
valued  very  low.  There  is  nothing  new  to  re- 
cord in  the  sheexD  trade,  to-day  s market  work- 
ing out  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Home 
Butchers  had  again  to  go  to  is.  lod.  and 
Ts  I id.  per  lb.  for  best  sorts,  which  were  veiy 
■scarce,  while  as  for  the  large  entry  of  thin 
.animals,  these  were  mostly  left  on  selleis 
hands. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia.  Street, 
Dublin,  February  -12.— Supplies Cattle  3,33», 
■decrease  415;  sheep  5,943,  decrease  290.  ihe 
market  opened  this  morning  with  a good  de- 
mand for  well-finished  cattle,  and  m some 
..cases  better  prices  were  realised.  Uther  de- 
scriptions were  not  so  easily  sold,  and  a 
clearance  was  difficult  to  effect.  Trade  for 
sheep  was  slow.  Higher  prices,  however,  were 
^obtained  for  choice  lots,,  but  there  was  no 
-change  for  other  descriptions.— Quotations. 

Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from  85s.  to  90s.  and 
■Ois.  6d.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  others,  fronr  72s. 
to  83s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows  and  bulls, 
from  40s.  to  85s.  and  up  to  92s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  6d.  to  is.  q^d. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  and  Co.,  18,  19  and  20 
Prussia  Street,  Dublin,  Feb.  12.— Beasts,  .bSfis, 
■decrease,  45°;  -sheep  5,943,  decrease  290  Slow 
and  dear  trade  for  best-finished  bullocks  and 
heifers  at  slightly  enhanced  quotations,  86s.  to 
80S  per  cwt.,  wdth  an  occasional  90s.  and  91s. 
per  cwt.  for  tip-top  lots.  Other  classes  un- 
changed in  value,  but  a good  clearance  effected 
owing  to  decreased  supply.  An  improved  de- 
.mand  for  sheep,  with  prices  favouring  sellers. 

Mr  Robt.  Craigie,  37  Prussia  St.,  Dublin, 
Feb.  12.— Supplies:— Cattle  3,538,  decrease  415; 
sheep  =i  043,  decrease  290.  The  show  of  cattle 
this  morning  included  a larger  proportion  of 
well-finished  lots  than  for  some  time  past.  A 
good  selling  trade  was  experienced  for  all 
■classes  with  an  early  cleaiance  Mr.  H.  M. 
Welland’s  Hereford  bulls  realised  ±.83,  or  91s. 
per  cwt.;  Mr.  J.  Smith’s  bullocks  (7),  £583  Mr. 
Tames  Matthers  (12),  £52  5s.;  Mr.  John  Ten- 
nant’s £53;  Mr.  Samuel  McKeever  s,  L52 
I5S.-  Captain  Gisborne  Gordon’s,  £52  15s  ; 
Mr.’  Robert  Wyber’s,  £51  5s-;  T.  H. 

' Hetheiington’s,  £51;  Mr.  George  Tonge  s, 
£51  15s.;  Mr.  John  J.  Blake  s,  £50,  etc.  Best 
lots  of  sheep  met  a slow  dear  trade;  thin  sorts 
neglected.  Cattle  (best),  86s.  to  90s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  secondary,  80s.  to  85s.  per  cwt. 


“blNCOLNSHIRfi” 

PIG  P0W0S 

CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 

Soon  repay  their  small  cost  j 
Bold  everywhere,  lOd.  per  doz.  pest  l>  S 
from  the  Sole  Propnetoi„  t 

I W.  DENNIS,  Ch«a»t,  LOUTH,  | 


live  weight;  cows,  60s,  to  H5S.  Od.  pci'  cwt.  live 
weight;  bulls,  70s.  to  91s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Sheep,  i6d.  to  22d.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  i 1 St. 
Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  Feb.  12. — Supplies: — 
Cattle  3,538,  decrease  415;  sheep  5,943,  decrease 
290.  With  less  cattle,  good  beef  sold  freely 
and  values  more  uniform  than  last  week’s; 
every  lot  changed  hands  at  prices  favouring 
sellers.  Secondary  and  other  sorts  all  shared 
in  the  improvement.  The  inquiry  for  sheep, 
though  slow,  was  firm  for  choice  qualities; 
thin  lots  hard  tto  clear.  Quotations :— Cattle 
(best),  83s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secon- 
dary, 75s.  to  82s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  cows, 
bulls,  70s.  to  85s.  per  cwt,  live  weight.  Mutton, 

IS.  6d.  to  IS.  lod.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  Dublin,  February  12. — Numbers: — 
Cattle  3,538,  decrease  415;  sheep  5,943,  decrease 
290.  hair  trade  for  cattle,  with  no  material 
change  in  value;  sheep  also  about  the  same 
as  last  market.  Beef  (best),  from  85s.  to  91s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  65s.  to  80s.  per 
cwt.  Mutton,  IS.  2d.  to  is.  lod.  per  lb. 

Dublin  Store  CaUlo  Sales.— There  was  a fair  entry 
of  store  cauie  for  last  weeK’s  sales,  ana  a goou  av 
tendance  of  nome  buyers,  xraae  was  sLoudy,  on  tjie 
«uole,  and  lor  all  lots  of  forward  aged  buliocKs  ihere 
was  Keen  compeurion,  piiees  tor  u;i6  uuaUGy  be±jig 
auoui.  equal  ro  tliose  ot  rue  previous  weeK.  due 
demand  lor  young'  and  tuiniiish  cattle  ■was  slow,  but 
a very  fair  clearance  was  euecteU.  'ine  loilowing 
are  a tew  prices  01  tire  principol  lots:— SnorUioiu 
ijiuiooJis  made  i.45  i5s.,  £4-0  i5s.,  £6a  lOs.,  ^3a  os., 
ii/  os.,  £66  lbs.,  £66  lOs,  aioo.  i664  lus. ; iieiteis, 
ii62  ±,28  lOs. ; poliy  UullOCKS,  *oo,  ±o4  os.,  Hoo  rus., 
x,62,  ±oi  15s.,  £61;  A.-A.  crosses,  £-64  5s.,  £32  10s., 
£oi  10s.,  £61 ; springers  and  stripper  cows,  from 
£28  to  £44. 

BELFAST,  Feb.  10.— The  number  of  cattle,  etc., 
ottered  at  tnis  market  to-day  amounted  to  60a  cattle 
and  480  sneep;  total,  1,088.  The  toiiowxng  are  ine 
prices  per  nead nuilocks-First  class,  £00  to  £64; 
second  class,  £45  to  £o6.  lleilers--First  class,  £52 
to  £b0 ; second  class,  £46  to  £52.  Cows— i irst  class, 
£50  to  £58;  second  class,  £42  to  £50.  Sheep,  £7  to 
£9;  lambs,  £5  10s.  to  £6.  Brices  per  cwt.  live 
weight: — Bullocks — Prime,  £4  12s.  to  £4  14s. ; very 
good,  £4  10s.  to  £4  12s.  neifers— Prime,  £4  i2s.  to 
£4  14s.;  very  good,  £4  lOs.  to  £4  12s.  Cows  1 nine, 
£4  3s  to  £4  7s.;  very  good,  £4  2s.  to  £4  3s.  ■5eet— 
First  class.  Is.  4d.  10  Is.  od. ; second  class,  is.  2d.  to 
Is.  3d. ; mutton.  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  ib. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.-The  weekly 
sale  of  tat  sheep  was  neld  as  usual  by  Messrs.  John 
Hobson,  Fiimited,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last,  wlien  tne 
supplies  were  on  par  wiih  the  previous  market  ihe 
trend  of  values  is  upwards  lor  all  classes,  and,  on 
the  whole,  prices  may  be  returneril  id.  per  ib.  over 
the  previous  market,  or  up  to  2s.  4^d.  tor  light  mut- 
ton, and  2s.  3d.  for  heavy  varieties.  Tne  supply 
failed  to  reacn  requirements,  consequenily  all  the 
lots  were  cleared.  Blacklaoed  wedders  made  up  to 
134S.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  10  114s.;  White  wedders  to 
175s.;  White  ewes,  to  185s.;  crossbreds,  to  1556., 
rams,  to  200s.;  cross  hoggs,  10  145s.,  and  White 
hoggs  to  150s.  At  the  weesly  sale  of  tat  and  stole 
cattle  held  on  Tuesday  there  was  aj'urther  increase 
in  supplies  on  the  aggregate;  whilst  cows  were  of 
abnormal  iiroporlion,  there  was  a big  increase  in 
bullocks  and  heifers.  For  the  latter,  values  for  top 
dualities  remained  unchanged,  ranging  between  90s. 
and  95s.;  secondary,  87s.  to  90s.,  and  third  grade 
between  80s.  and  86s.,  according  to  weight  and 
class.  For  bulls  the  demand  was  keen,  especially 
for  export;  all  medium  and  light  weights  being  dis- 
posed of  for  this  purpose,  while  several  heavy  weights 
realised  up  to  93s.  for  home  consumption.  Cows 
were  again  in  keen  demand,  exporter-s  operating  ex- 
tensively. so  that  home  victuaUers  were  practically 
crushed  ott’  the  market  for  this  class.  For  the  best 
sorts  prices  ranged  as  high  as  84s.  per  live  cwt 
Stores  of  all  clases  are  easier  sold,  but  especially 
conditioned  animals  for  short  keep.  Bullocks  ™ade 
up  to  £60 : heifers,  to  £61 ; cows,  to  £59,  and  bulls,  to 
£74  10s. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
an  extra  large  show  of  prime  cattle  on  offer  on 
Tuesday.  There  was  a good  attendance  ot  shippers, 
who  purchased  extensively,  and  both  city  and  coun- 
try butchers  being  again  well  represented,  all  de- 
scriptions met  a good  selling  trade  at  the  full  prices 
of  iLt  week,  and  towards  the  finish  a cHarance  was 
practically  effected.  Best  bulHcks,  £64;  heifers, 
£56;  cows,  £58;  bulls,  £70.  There  was  a much 
larger  number  of  sheep  on  offer  on  Monday,  and  a 
good  attendance  of  buyers,  which  resulted  in  a fast, 
dear  selling  trade  at  last  week  s quotations  a clear- 
ance being  made  at  an  early  hour.  Whitefaced 
wethers  180s.;  Whitefaced  ewes,  195s.;  Blackfaced 
wethers,  98s.;  Blackfaced  ewep,  94s.;  cross  hoggs, 
160s.  ; ■ rams,  to  £10  5s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick  (Special 
Dairy  Market),  Feb.  10.— The  special  day  appointed 
for  the  sale  of  dairy  stock  met  with  general  ap- 
proval and  worked  out  well.  Class  and  quality  well 
represented.  The  choicest  in-calf  heifers  met  keen 
competition,  and  drew  advanced  rates.  Mr,  Maiin- 
sell  topped  the  marlwf  at  £63  for  one  of  Colonel 
Dickson's  draft;  choice  iieifers,  £47  £50;  useful, 
promising,  thick  heifers,  £35— £4.4;  smajl,  £27— £32. 
There  was  a fine  " ring  of  representative  buyers. 


In  the  dairy  cow  section  Usefni,  lieavy,  pjomiHing 
cows,  ,£43  £50;  siiringers,  £28  £42,  af:cordjng  to 
((iiality.  Business  well  sustained  Dirouglioiit  tlje 
day.  Market  sold  uii. 

Wm.  B.  Fill,  Tlie  J’addocks,  l,iinerick,  Feb.  11. 
]*'uller  seasonable  siir)piie8  ot  useful  and  pronusing 
cattle;  advanced  rates  maintained,  witli  firm 
cohesion  in  value;  steaily  trade  to  finish  of  market; 
two-iinii-a  lialf-ycar-old  Inilloeks,  £30  10s.— £34;  two- 
and-a-lialf-year-old  Iieifers,  £28— £31  10s.;  two-year- 
old  Inilloeks,  £24— £27 ; second  run,  .£17  12s.  6d.  - 
£23;  iieifers,  £22— £23;  second  run,  £18  7s.  6d. 

£19  ICS.;  stripjiers,  small,  £24  5s.;  calves,  .£10  15s. 
to  £13  5s.;  second  run,  £7 — £9  15s.  Slieep  section  — 
Fat,  £7— £8  5s.;  stores,  £5— £6  15s.  Ready  clear- 
ance. 

CRAIN. 

JIUBLIN,  Fel).  10.  -Tliere  are  practically  no  fresli 
developments  to  record  in  our  Corn  Market.  Trade 
follows  a narrow  and  dull  routine,  with  nothing  to 
report  in  a big  way.  For  prime  good  Intlking  oats 
tliere  contimies  to  be  a somewhat  dearer  undertone, 
but  all  the  same,  much  tension  liangs  around  tlie 
value  baromter  in  tmsine&s.  There  appears  to  lie  a 
consideraiile  quantity  ot  barley  on  liands  through- 
out the  country,  and  how  this  is  to  lie  eventually 
realised  is  a question  difficult  to  answer.  With  re- 
gard to  iirices  all  round,  there  is  little  change  from 

Friday  last.  

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Feb.  11.— Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s. 
2d  • lump,  retail,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.;  lump,  wholesale, 
2s.  lOd  to  2s.  lid.  per  11).;  eggs,  hen,  42s.  to  50s.; 
duck,  43s.  to  526.  per  120;  do.,  hen,  4s.  6d.  to  5e.  6d.; 
duck,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  8d.  per  doz. ; buttermilk,  12s.  to 
14s.  per  rundlet;  table  celery,  22s.  to  26s.;  potherb 
celery,  15s.  to  20s.;  parsley,  10s.  to  15s.-;  leeks,  86. 
to  12s.;  turnips,  10s.  to  14s.;  carrots,  8s.  to  14s.; 
parsnip,  8s.  to  12s.  per  doz.  bundles;  cauliflowers, 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  doz.;  savoys,  18s.  to  30s.;  cabbage, 
26s.  to  46s. ; Curleys,  7s.  to  14s.  per  120 ; turnips, 
swedes.  Is.  9d.  to  2s. ; potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  9s.  to 
9s  6d. ; British  Queens,  9s.  6d.  to  10s.;  Winder 

Castles,  9s.  3d.  to  9s.  6d. ; oats,  new,  18s.  to  19s.; 
hay,  upland,  new,  10s.  to  12s.  6d. ; meadow,  -7s.  to 
10s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  11s.;  straw,  oaW  4s.  to  7s.  per 
cwt. 

DERBY  (Victoria  Market),  Eeb.  11.— Quantities  in 
market— 375  bags  of  oats,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone; 
hay,  230s.  to  240s. ; straw,  lOOs.  to  125s. ; turnips, 
20s.’ to  25s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  24e.  to  26s.  per  sack; 
turf,  40s.  per  ton;  bogwood,  28s.  to  30s.  per  load. 

DERRY  (Waterside  General  Market).  Feb.  11.— 
Oats,  new,  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone:  hay,  220s.  to 
240.S. ; straw,  110s.  to  120s.;  turnips,  25s.  to  30s.  per 
ton ; potatoes,  22s.  to  25s.  per  sack. 

PORK. 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  Butter  Market), 
Feb  11.— Quantities  in  market— 60  pigs,  163s.  9d.; 
coarse  and  inferior,  140s.  to  160s.  per  cwt.;  demand 
brisk. 

COOTEHILL,  Feb.  4.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  226  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163s.  9Jd.  per  cwt. ; good  de- 
mand. _ _ . 

VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN  Feb.  10.— Small  supplies  of  vegetables 
Sales  slow,  but  dear;  prices  advanced  all  round 
York  cabliage,  load,  39s.,  66s.;  savoy,  30s.,  81s. 
cauliflowers,  doz.,  4s.  9d.,  9s.;  swedes,  cwt.,  2s  3d. 
2s  6d.;  sprouts,  float,  2s..  2s.  9d. ; celery,  bunch,  2s 
lOd  4s  9d. ; parsley,  float.  Is.,  Is.  6d. ; white  tiir 
nips,  bunch,  8d.,  Is,  4d.;  beet,  bunch,  4d..  6d. ; car 
rots,  doz.,  is.  6d.,  Is.  9d. ; thyme,  hunch.  6d.,  lOd. 
leeks,  do.,  4d..  6d.;  parsnips,  cwt.,  7s.  6d.,  9s. 
spinach,  float.  Is.  lOd.;  apples,  brl..  28s.,  31s.  6d. 
kegs,  14s. 

FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  10.— Very  small  attendance.  For 
apples  and  oranges  no  inquiry;  figs  and  dates  sold 
with  more  ease  than  of  late.  Vegetables  cleared 


Telegraphic  Address  : " Sparkancy,  Smith.  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109.  103.  112,  113,  313,  343:&  374 
Central  Meat  Markets,  London,  B.C,  1. 

Bankers : „ * 

Lloyd's  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Smithfield.  London,  E.0, 1 
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Full  valoes  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc. 

Cheanes  and  Aeoonnts  remitted  daily.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 
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slowly.  Sprouts,  half-bushel,  2s.  6d„  3s.;  artichokes, 
do.,  3e.,  3s.  6d.;  spinach,  bag,  5s.;  leeks,  doz.,  le.  6d., 
3s.;  celery,  bunch,  3s.  3d.,  6s.  6d.;  parsley,  float. 
Is,  9d.,  2s.;  cauliflowers,  best,  5s.  6d ; poor  quality. 
2s.  3d.  doz.  Flpwers  in  small  supply,  cleared  at  late 
rates;  arum  lilies,  13s.  doz.;  asparagus  fern,  4e  3d. 
bunch;  tulipe,  2s..  3s.  6d.  bunch  12  blooms. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Peb.  10. — Supplies  of  potatoes  in  whole- 
salers' hands  are  unusually  small.  Prices  this  week 
are  advanced  6d.  per  cwl.  tor  city  delivery,  but  it 
ecarcely  covers  traders’  position  at  this  end,  aa  mo.st 
Northern  dealers  have  been  more  or  lese  insistent 
on  a rise  of  10s.  to  20s.  per  ton.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rise  here  has  put  even  more  tension  on  business, 
already  for  some  time  slack  enough.  Bound  Dates, 
etc.,  around  lOa.  per  cwt. ; Skerries,  11s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  10.— Supiilies  of  poultry  of  fair  sea- 
sonable character.  Heavy  crammed  fowl,  coop-fed 
chickens,  and  big  fat  hens;  rate  dearer,  but  the 
market  otherwise  shows  little  disturbance  from  last 
week's  closing  position.  Crammed  chickens.  9s.  to 
lOs.  and  12s.  each;  best  coop-fed,  8s.  to  lOs, ; best 
ordinary,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.;  others,  3s.  3d.  to  4s  6d. 
and  5s.;  big  fat  hens.  8s.  to  10s.;  extras,  12s.;  others. 
3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  each;  cock  turkeys,  18e.  to  30s.  and 
40s.  each;  ditto  hens,  15s.  to  25s.;  fat  geese  practi- 
cally out,  9s.  to  11s.  each;  prime  fat  ducklings,  7s. 
to  8s.  each ; mediums,  5s.  to  6s. ; fat  old  ducks,  4s.  to 
6s.  6d.  each;  hares,  best,  3s.  6d.;  pheasants,  cocks, 
5s.  6d. ; hens,  5s.;  young  partridge,  3s.  3d.;  old.  Is. 
6d. ; wild  ducks,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ; widgeon.  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.;  teal.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.;  woodcock,  2s.  6d. ; 
rabbits.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  3d.  each;  grey  plover.  Is.  8d.; 
green,  lOd.  to  Is.;  quests.  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  each. 

DEREY  POULTRY,  Feb.  11.— Chickens,  lOs.  to  14s.; 
hens,  lOs.  to  12s. ; ducks,  9s.  to  12s.  per  iiair. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  Peb.  10. — Very  firm  for  choice  grades 
butters.  Creams  in  demand  at  control  terms;  fine 
farmers’  cools  eagerly  bought  at  2s.  9d.  lb.  Best 
factory  butter  realising  2s.  lOd. ; no  demand  for 
secondary  or  coarse  parcels.  Eggs— Market  more 
unsettled.  Holders  in  country  looking  for  dear 
rates,  but  tendency  on  market  is  for  prices  to  fall. 
Best  selected,  35s.,  38s.  case,  up  to  40s.  in  retail 
parcels. 

CORK  BUTTER,  Feb.  10.— Fresh  butter,  304s. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Peb.  10.— Only  moderate  supplies  of  hay 
and  straw  came  on  market  this  morning.  Busi- 
ness and  prices  rather  disorganised  by  heavy  rain 
and  boisterous  weather.  Choice  strong  horse  hay 
realised  13s.  to  13s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  but  other  descrip- 
tions irregular,  and  difficult  to  quote.  Suffice  to 
say  that  currencies  were  Is.  to  2s.  per  cwt.  below 
Friday’s  level  for  old  meadow  descriptions,  inferior 
and  wet  sorts  of  which  were  still  lying  on  market 
at  a_  late  hour.  Oaten  straw  of  choice  feeding  class 
realised  6s.  to  6s.  3d.  and  6s.  6d. ; other  sorts,  4s. 
6d.  to  5s.  6d.  and  5s.  9d.  Wheaten  straw  scarce, 
but  few  buyers;  prices,  3s.  3d.  to  4s.,  and  for  a 
couple  of  extra  nice  loads,  3d.  or  4d.  per  cwt.  more. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  A.  T.  Matthews. 


GRAIN. 

In  36  markets  last  week  wheat  averaged  72s.  4d. 
per  480  lb.,  that  being  a decline  of  Id.  per  quarter. 
Prices  ranged  from  71s.  at  Doncaster  up  to  73s.  Id. 
at  Burton-on-Trent.  The  London  average  was  72s. 
lid.  Wheat  was  freely  offered  in  London,  but  many 
samples  were  more  or  less  damp.  Barley  in  34 
markets  averaged  101s.  2d.  per  400  lbs.,  a decline  of 
Is.  lOd.  per  quarter.  Prices  ranged  from  84s.  lOd. 
at  Shrewsbury  up  to  112e.  5d.  at  Leeds.  Seed  barley 
is  in  demand  in  London.  Oats  in  35  markets 
averaged  59s.  per  312  lbs.,  a decline  of  5d.  per  quar- 
ter. Prices  ranged  from  49s.  lid.  at  Kingsbridge  up 
to  70s.  8d.  at  Birmingham.  Trade  is  very  slow  in 
London. 

GATTLE. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  officially  re- 
ported markets  last  week  was  7,895  against  9,220  in 
the  previous  week  and  a three-years’  average  of 
7,955.  The  reduction  was  due  to  the  small  supply 
at  Salford,  which  was  attributed  to  the  restrictions 
in  connection  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The 
quality  of  the  cattle  appears  to  have  slightly  im- 
proved. and  fewer  have  had  to  be  rejected  by  the 
graders.  In  28  markets  the  best  Shorthorns  made 
85s.  per  live  cwt.  or  over. 

SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  at  market  was  22,714, 
against  23,014  in  the  previous  week  and  a three’ 
years’  average  of  30,368.  There  was  a decrease  of 
1,700  in  London,  where  2,559  were  on  offer,  but  still 
exceeded  the  three  years’  average,  which  was  1,823. 

VEAL  CALVES  AND  PIGS. 

The  number  of  calves  at  market  was  2,700,  against 
a three  years’  average  of  1,941.  The  price  realised 
was  193d.  and  17d.  for  first  and  second  quality. 
The  number  of  fat  pigs  at  market  was  2,733.  against 
an  average  of  6,560. 

DEAD  MEAT. 

In  the  Central  market  there  are  moderate  arri- 
vals of  liome-killed  be^f,  average  quality  showing 
no  improvement.  Imported  beef  included  shipments 
from  bouth  Africa,  and  some  frozen  beef  from  the 
-Argentine.  Veal  very  scarce,  and  in  good  demand, 
bmall  quantities  of  Scotch  and  English  mutton,  but 
quality  in  many  instances  very  satisfactory;  a fair 
quantity  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  available.  The 
price  of  imported  beef  reduced  2d.  per  lb. 

STORE  STOCK. 

Dairy  cows  retain  their  value,  but  good  ones  are 
scarce.  Store  cattle  are  slow  of  sale.  The  only  ones 
wanted  are  strong  ones  for  immediate  feeding. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

„ following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  7th  Feb.,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years  :— 


1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 

s.  d.  B.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

B. 

d. 

Wheat 

...  72 

6 

72 

7 

72  0 

76 

0 

Barley 

...  103 

9 

62 

5 

59  0 

63 

5 

Oats 

...  58 

9 

49 

2 

50  6 

46 

11 

IVheat  18  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

GLASGOW,  Feb.  11.— The  number  of  Irish  fat 
cattle  was  much  the  same  as  last  week,  but  Scotch 
cattle  were  more  numerous,  and  all  of  them  of  really 
good  quality.  Cows  bulked  largely  in  the  different 
consignments.  Sheep  still  scarce.  The  numbers  on 
market  this  morning  were :— Cattle,  284;  sheep.  218. 

WAKEFIELD,  Feb.  11. — , Smaller  supply  of  fat 

cattle  than  at  last  week’s  market,  consisting  of  60 
Irish  beasts,  a consignment  of  excellent  bullocks 
from  the  East  Riding,  and  37  locally  fed  animals  of 
good  quality.  Fat  sheep  were  in  very  nice  condi- 
tion, the  entry  including  21  locally  fed  animals. 
Skins  were  valued  at  18s.  to  23s.  each.  Dairy  cows 
were  in  more  request,  the  best  quality  animals 
averaging  £51  per  head,  or  a rise  of  10s.  on  the 
week.  Numbers  in  the  market— Fat  cattle,  190; 
sheep,  387 ; dairy  cows,  17 ; store  cattle.  60. 

EDINBURGH,  Feb.  11.— Excellent  show  of  sheep; 
prices  highest  of  the  season;  best  ewe  hoggets,  £7 
5s.;  wedder  hoggets,  to  £5  5s.;  smaller  sheep,  to  90s. 
Cattle  disappointing;  bullocks,  to  £39;  etirks,  to 
£30.  Cows  slow;  Shorthorns,  to  £73;  Ayrshires,  to 
£51. 

LEEDS,  Feb.  11.— On  offer  217  beasts;  12s.  above 
grading  prices  live  weight.  Sheep,  64;  Is.  4Jd.  a 
lb.  dead  weight;  dairy  cows  (5),  from  £35  to  £50 
each. 

PIGS. 

LONDON  (Central),  Feb.  11.— The  control  price  of 
pork  at  this  market  is  11s.  8d.  per  stone  (8  lbs.  dead 
weight).  Pigs  should  be  clean  and  well  scraped  and 
not  packed  until  cold,  and  then  in  a hamper  or  in 
cloths  (not  more  than  two  in  one  cloth).  Plucks 
must  be  sent  separately  in  boxes  or  barrels.  Pigs 
should  w'eigh  about  48  lbs.  dead  and  upwards.  Com- 
mission charged  on  sale  4 per  cent.  Sender  pays 
carriage.  All  inquiries  invited.— (Game  and  Son.) 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Feb.  11. — There  is  a good  de- 
mand for  best  chicken  and  fowls  at  control  price 
(28.  2d.  per  lb.),  but  the  large  amount  of  old  hens 
and  indifferent  quality  poultry  about  is  finding  a 
slow  trade.  The  egg  market  has  fallen  consider- 
ably; new  laid,  to-day  45s.  and  46s.  per  120.  Tame 
rabbits.  Is.  7d.  and  Is.  8d.  per  lb.;  wild,  8Jd.;  brown 
hares,  6s.,  and  white,  3s.  each;  pigeons.  Is.  3d.  to  Is. 
6d.— (Game  and  Son.) 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

BELFAST— February  10th,  1920. 


No. of 
Beasts 

^ Description. 

Average 
live  weight. 

Average 
price 
per  head. 

Average 
price 
per  Bwt. 

Bullocks 

c. 

q. 

lbs. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

r B. 

d. 

2 

prime 

..  9 

2 

0 

44 

15 

0 

4 

14 

3 

2 

do. 

..  13 

2 

13 

64 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

1 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 

0 

41 

10 

0 

4 

12 

3 

2 

do. 

..  12 

0 

19 

56 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

1 

14 

43 

0 

0 

4 

11 

Q 

2 

do. 

..  9 

3 

0 

44 

5 

0 

4 

10 

9 

2 

do. 

..  12 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

very  good  . 

..  10 

3 

0 

47 

15 

0 

4 

8 

9 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 

0 

46 

5 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

14 

44 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

45 

5 

0 

4 

6 

6 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 

6 

3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 

0 

43 

15 

0 

4 

5 

3 

2 

good 

..  9 

3 

0 

40 

15 

0 

4 

3 

6 

*2 

do 

..  9 

2 

0 

39 

5 

0 

4 

2 

9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

1 

0 

38 

0 

0 

4 

2 

5 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

14 

35 

15 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

do 

..  8 

1 

0 

33 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Heifers 

2 

prime 

..  9 

0 

0 

42 

10 

0 

4 

14 

6 

2 

do. 

..  12 

3 

2 

60 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

2 

do. 

. 12 

0 

19 

56 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

do. 

. 9 

1 

14 

43 

0 

0 

4 

11 

9 

2 

do. 

. 10 

2 

18 

48 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1 

do. 

. 10 

2 

14 

47 

10 

0 

4 

9 

6 

2 

very  good  . 

. 10 

0 

0 

44 

5 

0 

4 

8 

6 

'' 

do. 

. 9 

3 

0 

42 

15 

0 

4 

7 

9 

2 

do. 

. 9 

2 

14 

41 

10 

0 

4 

6 

3 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

38 

15 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

14 

38 

0 

0 

4 

5 

9 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

14 

36 

10 

0 

4 

4 

9 

2 

good 

. 9 

1 

0 

38 

15 

0 

4 

3 

9 

2 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

37 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

0 

54 

10 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

32 

5 

0 

4 

0 

9 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

0 

35 

5 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Cow? 

1 

priTne 

. 10 

1 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

do. 

. 11 

1 

12 

46 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

do. 

. 9 

3 

0 

39 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

45 

10 

0 

3 

17 

9 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Teebnic... 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— February  I2th,  1920. 


Heists  Descril>t'o«»»- 


Average 
live  Weight 


Average 
price 
per  head. 


Average 
price 
per  cvrt. 


Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

*3 

prime 

..  11 

1 

18 

52 

10 

3 

4 

12 

0 

*4 

do. 

..  10 

2 

21 

48 

2 

0 

4 

10 

0 

*6 

do. 

..  9 

0 

0 

40 

1 

0 

4 

9 

0 

*5 

do. 

..  11 

3 

6 

51 

18 

6 

4 

8 

0 

*8 

do. 

..  10 

3 

3 

46 

18 

0 

4 

7 

0 

*6 

do. 

..  10 

3 

0 

46 

10 

0 

4 

6 

6 

*6 

very  good  . 

..  10 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

do. 

..  12 

0 

21 

52 

5 

0 

4 

5 

9 

*4 

do. 

..  10 

1 

0 

43 

11 

3 

4 

5 

O 

7 

do. 

..  10 

3 

20 

46 

0 

0 

4 

4 

5 

*8 

do. 

..  9 

3 

14 

41 

9 

6 

4 

4 

0 

5 

do. 

9 

3 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

*13 

do. 

..  9 

1 

26 

39 

7 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

good 

9 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

4 

do. 

..  11 

1 

0 

46 

2 

6 

4 

2 

0 

3 

do. 

Heifers 

8 

0 

19 

53 

0 

0 

4 

0 

a 

*2 

Ijrime 

. 14 

1 

0 

65 

11 

0 

4 

12 

0 

*2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

14 

46 

1 

6 

4 

11 

0 

*2 

do. 

. 9 

1 

14 

42 

3 

9 

4 

10 

0 

*1 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

48 

19 

0 

4 

9 

0 

*1 

very  good  .. 

. 10 

0 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

7 

0 

6 

do. 

. 8 

2 

5 

36 

10 

0 

4 

5 

6 

*3 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

38 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

*2 

good 

. 9 

0 

0 

37 

7 

0 

4 

3 

0 

*1 

do. 

Cows 

. 10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

prime 

8 

3 

17 

38 

5 

0 

4 

6 

0 

1 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

3 

9 

*2 

do. 

. 10 

0 

14 

41 

10 

3 

4 

2 

0 

1 

very  good  .. 

. 10 

3 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

good 

9 

3 

0 

38 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

1 

do. 

8 

3 

0 

34 

0 

0 

5 

17 

9 

1 

do. 

Wethers 

9 

1 

0 

36 

0 

0 

3 

17 

9 

7 

prime 

. 1 

1 

20 

7 

17 

6 

5 

9 

9 

14 

do. 

. 1 

1 

14 

7 

10 

0 

5 

9 

0 

15 

very  good  .. 

. 1 

2 

20 

8 

17 

6 

5 

5 

9 

16 

good 

Ewes 

. 1 

1 

7 

6 

10 

0 

4 

19 

0 

J8 

prime 

Hoggete 

. 0 

3 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

17 

9 

15 

prime 

. 0 

3 

7 

4 

16 

3 

5 

18 

0 

8 

very  good  .. 

. 0 

3 

21 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

9 

12 

e^ood 

0 

3 

5 

3 

17 

0 

4 

17 

3 

10 

fair 

. 0 

2 

8 

2 

5 

0 

3 

18 

3 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat  cattle,  3,538;  fat  sheep, 
5,943. 


* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  wae  sold  by  live 
weight. 


■VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  Faemees*  Qaeette  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia' Street  entrance. 

■ ■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■ 


REARS  CALVES  WITHOUT  MIIK,«N1SSC0II 
SAVES  h ON  EVERY  CALF  REARED 

iMPsorcs 

HAY.  STRAW  C nipC 
& CATTLE  Or  lu£ 

FATJENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

iSold  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drug  Merchantik 
-(.SIMPSOS  t Co.,  Ltd.,  ■^STMORELAOT)  WTT.TA,  9 
* , GbiiiweU  St..  Losdoft. 

Or  to  Adams  & Anderson,  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henohie,  7 Aehfield  Terrace,  Terenure,  Dublin. 


Printed  and  published  by  THE  BRUNSWICK  PRESS, 
Ltd.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Bnmawiok  St.,  Dablia- 


Fel)runry  21,  1920.  . 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


yamm’  dafctti 
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Mr.  Roberts,  the  Food  Controller,  is  officially 
reported  to  have  resigned. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Flax  Control 
Board  feel  unable  to  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment to  discontinue  control  of  the  1919  crop. 

For  removing  his  flax  from  market  after  it 
had  been  graded,  Samuel  King,  of  Crossgar, 
was  fined  £10  at  Ballynahinch  Petty  .Sessions 
on  Wednesday. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Irish  Farmers’  Union 
is  considering  the  taking  over  of  Messrs. 
Kynoch’s  munition  works  at  Arklow  with  the 
idea  of  converting  them  into  a fertiliser  and 
manure  factory.  The  initial  cost  is  estimated 
at  £250,000.  Good  business. 


Mr.  A.  MacNeilage,  Secretary  of  the  Clydes- 
dale Horse  Society,  is  to  lecture  on  the  Clydes- 
dale Horse  on  the  first  evening  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  Agricultural  Society’s  Spring  Show. 

Fines  amounting  to  £51  were  imposed  on 
John  Hawkins,  Managing  Director,  Central 
Meat  Produce  Co.  177  Church  Street,  Dublin, 
for  buying  pig  carcases  on  different  dates 
without  holding  a licence,  and  also  for  buying 
otherwise  than  at  a lawful  established  market 
or  fair.  Hawkins  had  applied  for  a licence,  but 
was  refused.  For  selling  the  carcases  James 
Kearns,  109  Parnell  Street,  Dublin,  was  fined 

£17. 


In  writing  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hunter, 
Prof.  T.  Wibberley,  who  was  a close  friend  of 
the  deceased  gentleman,  says: — “Sincere, 
sternly  honest,  strict  but  courteous,  one  feels 
that  here  was  a man  whose  memory  merits 
the  reverence  of  the  multitude.  No  man  could 
come  in  contact  with  James  Hunter  without 
feeling  the  better  for  the  meeting.  His  very 
presence  was  an  inspiration,  and  to  his  inspir- 
ing confidence  many  workers  in  the  agricul- 
tural world — especially  the  present  writer — 
owe  James  Hunter  a deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  cold  Sassenach  tongue  fails  to  convey  the 
tribute  which  a son  of  the  Gael  would  pay  to 
a son  of  the  Gael.  Beannacht  De  le  n-a 
anam.” 


FARMING  TALK. 

February  is  a none  too  reliable  month, 
and  while  some  of  its  records  arc  most 
favourable  as  regards  both  dryness  and 
mildness,  it  has  year  and  again  shown  the  al- 
ternative phase  to  a most  extreme  degree.  The 
two  weeks  of  the  1920  February  which  closed 
oil  .Saturday  must  be  put  down  as  affording 
lair  wdnter  weather  of  the  mild,  soft  sort.  Once 
or  twice  came  a seasonable  frost  niji,  followed 
by  a succeeding  drench,  but  bright  dry  days 
were  not  wanting,  which  favoured  field  work 
and  dispelled  any  anxiety  owners  might  have 
regarding  the  thriftiness  of  out-fed  stock.  It 
is  easy  to  carry  over  out-grazed  stores  and  to 
care  for  early  lambing  ewes  if  the  weather  is 
open  and  there  are  no  prolonged  spells  of  frost 
and  snow  to  provide  against.  Fodder  of  any 
sort  is  not  so  scarce,  and  it  is  worth  money  to 
sell,  hence  the  less  of  it  required  to  maintain 
the  stock  of  the  farm  is  a saving.  In  another 
fortnight  or  so  those  who  favour  early  planting- 
will  be  looking  for  a chance  of  getting  in  a 
breadth  of  the  potato  space,  and  farmers  with 
warm  dry  soils  will  be  overhauling  their  seed- 
drills.  Present  signs  point  to  a favourable 
spring  season  ; should  this  prove  to  be  so,  it 
will  be  an  unmeasurable  boon  ; dry,  mild 
spring-like  conditions  reduce  the  strain  on 
both  horses  and  men  ; they  also  make  possible 
preparation  of  a fine  mellow  tilth  for  the 
different  crops.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that 
a crop  which  gets  a good  start  is  less  liable 
to  be  checked  by  adverse  conditions  afterwards, 
and  retains  the  advantage  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  One  of  the  essentials  for  this  is  that 
the  seed  finds  a bed  conducive  to  quick  germina- 
tion and  to  strong  early  growth.  Though  both 
are  desirable,  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
March  dust  or  the  April  shower  is  of  more 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  If  one  had  an  option 
between  them,  the  shrewd  opinion  of  the 
Scotchman  of  both  being  best  would  meet  with 
little  questioning. 

*  *  * * 

Anent  our  remarks  some  issues  back  on  the 
need  for  tackling  the  contagious  abortion 
trouble,  there  is  an  opinion  among  veterin- 
arians that  the  thing  is  not  so  feasible  as  it 
looks.  The  experience  of  other  countries  in 
which  a definite  attempt  to  cope  with  the  dis- 
ease was  taken  in  hand  does  not  encourage. 
This  need  not  mean  that  any  efforts  to  reduce 
the  losses  caused  by  this  scourge  of  dairy 
herds  would  be  fruitless.  There  are  various 
lines  which  promise  success  in  circumscribing 
the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Notification  (under  ' 
penalty)  might  be  expected  to  check  the  present 
indiscriminate  sale  at  fairs  and  markets  of  in- 
fection-carrying animals  ; in  addition  there  is 
much  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  inoculation 
treatment.  The  Munster  Agricultural  Society 
have  been  doing  good  pioneer  work  in  this 
direction  for  the  past  three  years,  and  though 
the  results  obtained  have  been  variable  from 
year  to  year,  considerable  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  the  continuous  use  of  the  treatment 
has  met  with  a fair  measure  of  success. 

* * *■ 

In  our  reference  last  week  to  the  article  on 
the  w'arble-fly,  which  appears  in  the  last  journal 
of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  fell 
into  error  in  ascribing  to  it  the  theory  that  the 
eggs  were  licked  off  after  being  laid  on  the  hind 
legs.  The  article  in  question,  after  stating  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  chiefly  on  the  hind  legs  of 
the  animal  attacked  and  usually  just  below  the 
heel  joints  or  hock,  more  rarely  on  the  flanks, 
and  apparently  never  on  the  back,  mentions 
specifically  that  the  tiny  maggots  w'hen  hatched 
bore  directly  into  the  skin  and  wander  through 
the  system  of  the  animal  until  they  finally  reach 
the  w'all  of  the  gullet,  and,  after  several  months’ 
residence  there,  continue  their  w'anderings  un- 
til they  begin  to  appear  under  the  skin  of  the 
back,  sometimes  as  early  as  November  and 
December,  but  much  more  frequently  from 
January  onwards.  It  seems  a long  sinuous 
journey  from  the  extremities,  where  the  eggs 
are  laid,  to  the  final  point  of  issue.  The  fact 
of  cattle  naturally  taking  to  -water  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  attentions  of  the  female  fly  sug- 
gests that  this  is  done  to  afford  a protection  to 
the  exposed  part  of  the  hind  legs.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  sw'ellings  on  warbled  cattle  are 
usually  ripe  for  squeezing  out  during  February 
and  March,  so  that  the  recommendation  that 
this  method  of  extermination  should  be  begun 
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early  in  May  and  continued  from  June  to 
August  w'ould  in  practice  be  found  much  too 
late.  This  and  the  next  month  is  the  period 
in  which  cattle  should  be  systematically  ex- 
amined for  warbles,  and  as  many  ripe  maggots 
squeezed  out  and  destroyed  as  possible.  Each 
maggot  destroyed  means  a potential  disturber 
of  next  summer’s  grazing  stock  put  out  of 
action,  and  if  the  system  were  carefully  and 
thoroughly  observed  at  this  time  of  the  vear 
by  all  stock-owners  the  existing  losses  from  de- 
preciated hides  and  to  a lesser  degree  of  in- 
jured beef  cuts  would  be  considerably  reduced, 

* * - * 

Most  farmers  are  slow-  to  use  the  pen  ; thev 
have  a natural  dislike  to  bother  about  putting 
their  views  on  paper.  Unless  some  unforeseen 
difficulty  besets  them  ; or  they  are  mystified 
about  something  occurring  which  they  can’t 
explain,  they  make  little  use  of  the  'weekly 
agricultural  paper  except  to  read  it.  There 
are,  of  course,  those  of  another  sort  who  seek 
the  publicity  of  the  daily  paper  to  air  their 
w-hims  or  to  vent  their  grudges.  These  mostly 
sail  under  pen-names,  and  Index,  from  Co. 
Kildare,  finds  his  counterpart  in  the  disgruntled 
one  who  hails  from  Co.  Wicklow,  and  knows 
all  that  is  to  be  knowm  about  how'  cattle  should 
be  bought  and  sold.  Such  contributors  are  of 
little  use  to  the  farmer  ; they  are  meant  for 
those  outside  the  industry  and  not  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  agricultural  paper  is  the 
proper  place  for  all  views  on  points  of  practice 
to  be  discussed  and  experiences  shared.  The 
query  columns  of  this  paper  betoken  the  wide 
range  of  the  subjects  on  which  information  is 
looked  for.  The  replies  given  must  be  assessed 
at  what  they  are  worth,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
be  above  criticism.  Such  criticism  of  the  in- 
formation, or  such  additions  to  it  which  our 
readers  can  afford  we  are  always  ready  to  wel- 
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come  and  give  place  to  in  our  correspondence 
columns.  The  letters  which  appear  this  week 
on  three  different  points  in  farm  manag-cment 
arc  certain  to  be  read  with  interest.  We  have 
to  thank  those  who  favoured  us  with  the  ex- 
perience therein  furnished,  and  trust  that  others 
of  our  readers  will  follow  the  example  set,  and 
make  this  paper  a useful  medium  for  discuss- 
ing the  many-sided  difficulties  that  arise  from 
time  to  time  in  the  management  of  stock  and 
the  use  of  farm  machinery.  In  this  way  every 
reader  can  add  to  the  practical  value  of  the 
paper  and  enable  it  to  realise  its  aim  of  being 
at  once  helpful  and  instructive. 

* * * 

The  monthly  statistical  statement  of  Irish 
trade,  issued  from  the  statistical  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  like  a condensed 
tabloid  which  should  act  as  a tonic  and  correc- 
tive to  the  energies  of  Irish  farmers.  The  in- 
formation here  collected  regarding  Irish  trade 
deals  most  largely  with  agricultural  products. 
This  is  natural,  inasmuch  as  agriculture  is  the 
industry  of  largest  output  in  the  country.  The 
tables  show  the  acreage  and  production  of  the 
different  crops,  the  quantities  exported  for  the 
four  weeks,  and  the  bulk  of  similar  produce 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Corre- 
sponding particulars  are  given  of  the  state  of 
the  live-stock  industry,  so  that  anj'one  can  be 
informed  at  a glance  regarding  the  volume  of 
the  cross-Channel  trade  in  fat  and  store  cattle, 
as  well  as  other  stock.  There  are  very  in- 
formatory  paragraphs  introducing  each  table, 
from  which  much  can  be  learned  regarding 
current  conditions  of  trade.  Excellent  sum- 
mary tables  include  the  average  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  for  the  month,  and  the  average 
retail  price  to  farmers  of  the  more  commonly- 
used  feeding-stuffs.  .Altogether,  this  is  a most 
useful  guide  to  the  intelligent  farmer  who  can 
see  beyond  the  local  market  or  fair  green,  and, 
if  filed  month  by  month,  the  statements  are 
bound  to  be  of  great  help  for  reference,  and 
especially  for  furnishing  a record  of  the  rises 
and  falls  to  which  everything  the  farmer  has 
to  sell  or  wants  to  buy  is  subject. 

* * * 

In  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  the 
supplies  of  imported  butter,  due  partly  to  the 
increased  cost  of  production  in  the  countries 
of  origin,  partly  to  the  drought  in  Australia, 
and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  adverse  ex- 
changes, the  Food  Controller  finds  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  the  operation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Food  in  butter  on  a self-supporting 
basis,  to  raise  the  maximum  retail  price  of 
Government  butter  to  3s.  a lb.  This  increase 
will  take  effect  on  and  after  Monday,  February 
23rd. 


* * * 
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LIME. 

Orders  solicited  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  informs  us 
they  are  taking  steps  to  recover  penalties,  as 
provided  by  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917, 
from  occupiers  who  failed  in  the  year  1918  to 
cultivate  the  proportion  of  their  lioldings  re- 
quired by  the  Tillage  Orders  then  in  force. 
The  penalties  involved  vary  with  the  extent  of 
of  the  default;  in  some  cases  the  penalty  is  as 
high  as  £500.  Occupiers  should  bear  in  mind 
that,  under  the  Tillage  Order  in  force  for  the 
current  year,  they  arc  required  to  cultivate  in 
1920  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their  arable  land. 
Those  who  neglect  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Order  become  liable  to  the 
penalty  provided  in  the  Corn  Production  Act, 
1917. 

» * * 

VV'estern  Australia  is  finding  a new  national 
asset  in  its  “ rabbit  pest,”  both  the  carcases 
and  the  skins  having  acquired  increased  value 
as  articles  of  export.  Some  time  ago  ship- 
ments of  500,000  lbs.  of  rabbit  skins  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  50,000  lbs.  from  New  Zealand  rea- 
lised an  average  of  7s.  qd.  per  lb.  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  rcccntlj'^  a consignment  of 
skins  sent  to  the  St.  Fonis  market  realised  an 
advance  of  15  per  cent.  An  increasing  demand 
for  both  carcases  and  skins  is  also  reported 
from  England. 


Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 


If  you  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
Gazette  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES^.' 

(.From  our  London  Correspondent). 


'"I"' 11  FRF  is  no  change  in  the  general  char- 

1 acler  of  the  weather,  and  vegetation  is 
forward  for  this  time  of  year.  Gardens  . 
arc  gay  with  spring  flowers  nearly  a month  be- 
lure  their  time,  and  buds  of  hawthorn  show- 
signs  of  development.  Of  course  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a dangerous  state  of  things,  and 
likely  to  be  the  predecessor  of  disaster  from 
the  severe  frost  which  is  looked  upon  as  certain 
to  come.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  be  too  thankful 
for  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone. 

I am  always  an  advocate  for  early  planting, 
and  it  is  now-  quite  time  to  drill  oatS;  We  are 
told  that  the  earlier  they  are  sown,  the  better 
chance  there  will  be  of  escaping  the  Fret  fly, 
and  it  is  w-ell  known  that  the  best  quality  is 
obtained  from  early  sow-n  oats.  On  all  w-arm 
soils  barley,  too,  may  be  sown  any  time  after 
V'alentine’s  Day,  and  Burton  quality  is  seldom 
obtained  after  March. 

The  Crop  Reporters  having  been  asked  to 
report  on  the  milk  supply  in  their  various  dis- 
tricts, the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  publish  an 
important  statement  this  week.  Only  a few- 
report  any  serious  decrease,  and  one  and  all 
attribute  the  shortage  to  the  deficiency  of  keep, 
the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  skilled  labour, 
and  the  selling  off  of  the  cows.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  this  Report  was  prepared  be- 
fore the  control  of  dairy  produce  w-as  removed, 
and  it  is  w-ell  worthy  of  study. 

Pcnriley  Shire  Sale. — The  event  of  the  week 
w-as  the  astounding  result  of  the  Pendley  sale, 
although  a good  average  was  expected  by  all 
who  know-  anything  about  the  Shire  Horses. 
The  sale  consisted  mainly  of  mares,  and  only 
three  males  w-ere  offered,  and  seventeen  fillies. 
A four-year-old  stallion,  Heckington  Forrester, 
made  320  guineas.  A yearling  colt,  Pendley 
Footprint,  made  a sensation  and  was  bought  by 
Sir  Arthur  Nicholson  for  2,300  guineas ; the 
other  male,  Pendley  Electric,  made  the  more 
modest  sum  of  280  guineas.  An  aged  mare, 
Snelstone  Lady,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
for  2,200  guineas.  A three-year-old  filly.  Nor- 
manby  Mona,  fetched  1,200  guineas.  A four- 
year-old  marc.  Medlar  Bellar,  made  1,800 
guineas.  A yearling  filly,  Pendley  Vanity,  w ent 
to  Mr.  Dunlop  at  1,500.  These  were  amongst 
the  highest  prices,  and  the  w-hole  sale  made  an 
average  of  £791  19s.  6d.  The  aggregate  was 
£25,258  5s.  od.  for  36  head.  Notwithstanding 
the  depreciation  of  money,  this  result  is  re- 
markable, because  of  the  era  of  change  in 
w-hich  w-e  live.  Motor  power  seems  to  be  carry- 
ing all  before  it.  It  appears  to  be  literally 
crowding  the  horse  off  the  streets,  and 
threatens  to  monopolise  the  work  of  the  farmer, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  the  well  bred  horse  holds  its 
own  and  refuses  to  be  crushed  out  of  existence. 
We  may  suppose  that  these  enthusiasts  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  have  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  whatever  happens,  the  noble 
Shire  they  admire  so  much  w ill  still  be  wanted. 

The  Coming  Sale  Season. — Announcements 
are  now-  being  made  of  the  sales  up  to  July  of 
man\-  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Friesians,  and  two 
of  Red  Polls,  by  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Co. 
Of  these  no  less  than  nine  are  sales  of  Fri- 
esians, and  about  a dozen  of  Shorthorns.  Of 
the  Shorthorns  the  great  majority  at  present 
announced  arc  collective  sales  at  Birmingham, 
Kingham,  Bristol,  Reading,  Preston,  and  the 
Royal  Show-  Yard  at  Doncaster.  On  June  23rd 
Messrs,  drivers  will  offer  their  Dairy  Short- 
horns at  Iliston,  but  there  are  comparatively 
few-  at  present  advertised  of  entire  herds  or 
selections  at  home.  Messrs.  Hobbs  and  Sons, 
of  Kelmcott,  offer  another  of  their  Dairy  Short- 
horn selections  on  July  7th,  and  both  these  will 
doubtless  draw  a large  company.  No  less  than 
25  pig  sales  are  announced  before  the  end  of 
July.  This  is  a sign  of  the  times,  for  the  pedi- 
gree pig  has  made  great  progress  of  late  years, 
and  is  now  very  popular  with  all  classes  of 
farmers.  There  arc  several  sales  coming  off 
of  the  Gloucestershire  Old  Spots,  which  are 
springing  rapidly  into  fashion,  and  the  Large 
Blacks,  of  course,  are  much  to  the  front. 
There  are  a dozen  sales  of  them  already  an- 
nounced.— A.  T.  M.,  16/2/’20. 
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answers  to  queries. 


QUERISTS  PL.EASH  NOTE 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address:  Fabbers’ Gazhtts.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
securely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  la  necessary  to:— 

1,  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  baol-  of 
each  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith.  


AGRICULTURE. 

Marking  Cattle  (O’S.,  Co.  Kerry)— (1)  Messrs.  Arnold 
and  Sons,  5 and  6 Giltspur  Street,  London, 
can  supply  you  with,  the  necessary  instruments. 
Be  sure  to  mention  it  is  for  marking  the  horns 
you  want  them.  (2)  Any  of  the  seed  firms  adver- 
tising in  our  columns  should  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  the  ivy  plants. 

Sample  of  Black  Oats  (S.D.,  Co,  Wexford)— The  re- 
port, which  shows  that  your  black  oats,  intended 
for  seed,  germinated  88  per  cent.,  and  has 
a purity  per  cent,  of  99.36,  takes  away 
any  doubts  you  may  have  as  to  its  suita- 
bility for  sowing.  It  is  Ctuite  a good  sample  you 
have.  The  plan  of  getting  seed  oats  so  tested  is 
commendable,  as  the  grower  can  thus  be  assured 
that  in  one  respect  he  has  left  nothing  to  chance 
as  regards  the  yield  of  his  crops. 

Identification  of  Tree  (Wild  West,  Co.  Down). — The 
tree  blown  down  was  a cypress.  It  was  the  variety 
known  as  Californian  cypress  (Cupressus  macro- 
carpa),  and  comes  from  near  Monterey,  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  timber  is  excellent  as  regards 
strength,  hardness,  and  durability,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  work  on  account  of  the  numerous  knots  in 
the  grain  due  to  the  branching  habit  of  the  tree. 
It  can  be  very  suitably  used  for  rough  purposes. 

Weight  of  Water  Added  to  Milk  (M.  O R.,  Co.  Lime- 
rick)—It  is  some  time  since  you  forwarded  us  this 
query,  which  runs  thus : — " Milk  containing  13  per 
cent,  solids  and  having  a specific  gravity  of  1.03 
has  water  added  to  it  till  the  mixture  contains  20 
per  cent,  added  water.  Calculate  the  weight  of 
water  added  per  gallon  and  the  total  percentage 
of  added  water."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  you 
give  the  percentage  of  solids  present,  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  opera,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case;  the  last  portion  of  the  query  is  surely  not 
required  when  it  is  already  specified  that  the  per- 
centage of  added  water  is  to  be  20  per  cent.  How- 
ever, to  come  to  the  calculation,  if  the  specific 
gravity  be  1.03,  it  is  obvious  the  weight  of  a gal- 
lon of  milk  will  be  10.30  lbs.  and  20  per  cent,  by 
weight  of  water  in  a mixture  of  such  milk  would 
consist  of  8.24  lbs.  of  milk  and  2.06  lbs.  of  water; 
now,  if  8.24  lbs.  of  milk  require  2.06  lbs.  of  water 
to  produce  a 20  per  cent,  mixture,  then  10.3  lbs., 
or  1 gallon,  of  milk  would  require  2.57  lbs.  of 
water  to  make  a mixture  containing  20  per  cent. 
The  answer  is,  therefore,  that  2.67  lbs.  of  water  is 
added  per  gallon  and  the  mixture  would  contain 
by  weight  80  parts  milk  and  20  parts  water. 

Growth  on  Spruce  Tree  (H.  W.,  Queen’s  Co.)— The 
growths  are  the  results  of  attacks  by  the  larvae  of 
Adelges  abietis.  The  cone-like  shape  of  the  swel- 
lings cause  the  pests  to  be  known  as  the  pine-apple 
gall.  A puncture  in  the  axils  of  the  young  leaves 
is  made  by  the  queen  aphis  and  the  released  sap 
forms  concentrated  layers  which  give  the  gall  its 
cone-like  structure.  These  false  cones  are  them- 
selves the  maturing  shelters  of  a large  number  of 
larvae,  each  of  them  being  estimated  to  contain 
from  1,800  to  2,000  insects.  You  will  find  full  par- 
ticulars on  the  subject,  with  plate,  at  p.  97  of  the 
volume,  “ British  Vegetable  Galls,”  by  E.  T.  Cob- 
bold,  published  by  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  London. 

Disease  of  Potato  (P.  P.,  Co.  Cork)— The  disease  you 
refer  to  is  that  known  as  Bobrytus  cinerea,  a bac- 
terial affection  which  confines  itself  to  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  and  not  to  the  tubers.  Nothing  can 
be  done  aginst  it  by  spraying.  The  only  plan 
of  keeping  it  off  is  to  grow  potatoes  in  dry  soil, 
put  them  down  a good  distance  apart,  and  make 
the  drills  wide  to  admit  plenty  of  air  and  light — 
in  a word,  to  provide  the  best  hygienic  conditions 
of  soil  and  air  possible.  Any  defect  in  this  line 
induces  the  infection  to  show  itself. 


Mixed  Queries  (J.  J.  G.,  Co.  Wicklow)  To  lake  yoiir 
first  two  (luci'ies  together,  the  prevention  of  wire- 
worm  attack  is  not  easy  to  advise  against.  The 
nstial  lines  followed  iico:  (1)  Early  ploughing,  to 
allow  l)irds  to  take  as  heavy  a toll  of  the  iiests  as 
I)o«siblo.  (2)  Heavy  rollings  uD.er  the  coin  cro)i 
has  been  sown,  so  as  to  consolidate  the  soil  and 
make  it  diflicnlt  for  the  wire-worms  to  work  from 
one  plant  to  anotlier  and  cat  at  the  tender  stems 
and  I'ootlets  as  they  go  along.  (3)  A liglit  dressing 
of  a stimulating  artificial,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  applied  wlien  the  plants 
are  well  over  ground,  the  object  being  to  force  the 
crop  into  strong  growth,  and  «o  to  tide  over  Uie 
period  wlien  it  is  most  susceplihio  to  injury.  H 
the  moiitli  of  May  is  dry  and  warm  the  attack 
is  likely  to  be  more  severe  than  if  the  weather  is 
showery,  and  the  plants  get  no  stand-still  in 
growth.  While  you  may  iiope  these  conditions  may 
prevail  in  spring,  it  would  be  wise  for  you  not  to 
roll  heavily  after  sowing  has  been  done,  and  to  top- 
dress  the  liraird  at  an  early  stage,  especially  as 
your  own  observation  lias  sliown  that  wire-worms 
are  plentiful  in  both  fields.  As  regards  the  likely 
profitableness  of  growing  flax  or  oats  this  year 
we  should  advise  you  to  slick  to  the  latter;  the  for- 
mer is  an  expensive  crop  to  labour,  and  your 
county  is  more  or  less  new  to  it.  What  flax  prices 
may  be  in  1920-21  we  cannot  venture  to  prophesy, 
but  if,  as  the  announcement  has  been  made,  the 
market  is  to  be  free,  value  promises  to  be  much 
ill  excess  of  the  control  rates  for  this  year’s  crop. 
The  price  for  oats  is  likely  to  show  little,  if  any, 
decline  for  this  year’s  level.  We  fancy,  if  you 
have  a way  to  run  them  over,  that  two-year-old 
stores  will  pay  well  for  their  keep  betwixt  now 
and  April.  Our  candid  opinion  about  your  four- 
year-old  colt  is  that  you  should  have  him  cas- 
trated, as,  being  so  well  bred  and  actioned,  he 
should  fetch  a good  price  either  for  harness  or 
polo  purposes.  You  should  do  better  with  him 
ill  this  way  than  by  keeping  him  for  service  pur- 
poses. The  tendency  is  now  setting  strongly 
towards  the  use  of  only  pure  or  thorough-bred  sires 
of  every  type. 

Top-dressing  Rape  and  Vetches  (H.  D.  P.,  Co.  Cork)- 
About  the  first  week  of  next  month  you  might  give 
the  rape  a dressing  of  a mixture  of  2 cwts.  super- 
phosphate and  J cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
statute  acre.  This  will  force  the  plants  into  strong 
growth  and  enable  you  to  use  the  crop  earlier.  In 
fact,  the  sooner  you  can  feed  it  off  with  sheep  the 
better  if  you  purpose  following  with  oats  this  com- 
ing summer.  It  would  be  unwise  to  follow  with  a 
second  crop  of  rape,  a difficulty  which  dogs  every 
devised  dodge  in  catch-cropping.  Any  time  next 
month  will  serve  to  give  the  vetches  a light  dress- 
ing of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, so  as  to  enable  them  to  respond  to  the 
first  mildness  and  heat  which  an  early  spring 
afliords. 

Potato  Queries  (Shannon  Shore,  Co.  Kerry)— Unless 
you  are  short  of  seed  we  would  not  advise  you  to 
cut  any  tuber  even  of  goose-egg  size;  anything  up 
to  this  size  or  above  it  can,  no  doubt,  be  cut,  and, 
if  the  cut  surfaces  are  coated  with  fine  slaked 
lime,  will  grow  quite  satisfactorily.  The  main 
thing,  from  a yield  point  of  view,  with  early  varie- 
ties, is  to  ensure  the  growth  of  one  strong  sprout ; 
this  gives  a single  strong  stem  and  encourages  the 
development  of  more  and  larger  tubers.  The 
authorities  are  against  lime  for  potatoes,  and  we 
think  you  might  well  withhold  it,  especially  if  the 
garden  soil  is  sound  and  dry.  We  note  your  ap- 
preciation of  the  variety  “Early  Rose”;  of  course, 
everyone  is  entitled  to  his  individual  taste,  but  for 
eating  quality  we  would  not  speak  of  it  in  the 
same  day  as  Midlothian  Early  or  Epicure  or  the 
old  Ashleaf  Kidney;  in  our  experience.  Early  Roses 
were  a soft,  watery-fleshed  variety,  much  like  the 
Flounder.  But,  many  men,  many  tastes,  is  an 
old  tag,  and  we  will  not  go  further  lest  we  get 
into  trouble.  None  the  less,  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  you  find  the  particular  variety  you  favour  to 
be  delicious  and  flowery,  and  hope  they  will  do 
well  with  you  this  year. 

Meadowing  Upland  Field  (Inquirer,  Co.  Limerick)— 
The  only  return  given  to  a field  which  is  out  in 
hay  each  year  is  the  droppings  from  cattle  and 
sheep  which  are  run  on  it  during  the  late  autumn 
and  early  spring.  This  in  reality  means  land 
robbery  unless  occasional  dressings  of  artificial 
manures  are  given  or  else  the  stock  grazed  on  it 
during  the  pasture  period  are  liberally  hand-fed 
with  cake  and  meal,  and  this  is  very  rarely  the 
case.  The  alternate  application  of  3 to  4 cwts. 
potassio  superphosphate  and  6 to  7 cwts.  basic 
slag  each  second  season  would  materially  help  to 
maintain  the  condition  of  the  field  and  repay  it- 
self in  the  increased  yield  of  hay  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pasture. 

Dressing  for  Wheat  Crop  (R.,  Co.  Meath)— If  the  crop 
looks  as  promising  as  you  describe  it  to  be,  you 
need  not  bother  about  running  sheep  over  it,  nor 
fret  about  the  effect  of  the  March  winds.  At  the 
end  of  next  month  or  early  in  April  you  should 
not  fail  to  give  it  a run  of  the  light  harrows  to 
break  up  the  surface  crust  and  to  freshen  up  the 
top  mould ; a dressing  of  1 cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  per 
statute  acre  at  the  same  time  would  be  of  advan- 


tage and  might  he  tojidn-M-cd  so  as  to  get  worked 
in  liy  tlie  action  of  the  harrowB  and  tlie  field  iiili- 
■HOijiiently  given  a thorough  rolling. 

AfTectlon  of  Potato  Crop  it;.  .J.  C.,  (:<>,  Cork;  it  is 
liard  to  iinderHland  what  yon  mean  by  ‘ jioek  " oi- 
'■  1)0.';,’'  hill-,  in  dclaiilt  of  Hceing  an  all'ected  tnlier, 
we  lake  it  to  lie  ordinary  corky  scat),  wliicli  ap- 
licars  on  potatoes  grown  on  widely  dilferent  types 
of  soil,  tliongh  it  is  most  noticealile  in  Kliarj;, 
stony  ioams.  Scabbed  jiotatoes  are  common  in 
gardens,  and  it  is  generally  stated  Uiat  lime  en- 
courages it.  'J’hougti  iinsiglitly,  it  docs  not  affect 
the  eating  (iiiality  of  potatoes,  and  many  regard 
it  as  an  evidence  of  itj’yness.  't  here  aie  methods 
of  prevention  advised,  .siicJi  as  steeiniig  tlie  seed 
tuliers  in  a formalin  solution  and  tiie  withholding 
of  lime,  lint,  in  reality,  ttie  all'ection  causes  so 
little  harm,  except  for  disfiguring  tlie  skin  of  tlie 
tubers,  that  it  is  not  worth  going  to  eitlier  trouble 
or  expense  in  trying  to  prevent  it. 

Feeding  of  Dairy  Cow  (Neptune,  Co.  'Tipperaryi— A 
ration  of  turnips  with  an  allowance  of  hay  or 
straw  as  fodder  can  he  given  to  dairy  cowe  iqi  till 
calving  time  and  without  any  risk,  'i'he  roots  are 
necessary  to  regulate  the  action  oi  tlic  bowels, 
and  tlie  capacious  size  of  the  liovine  stomach 
makes  bulky  fodders  necessary  for  maintenance. 
Cows  approaching  calving  should  not  he  too  higlily 
fed.  'f  ile  great  thing  to  ensure  is  that  the  bowels 
are  free-acting,  and  lest  there  should  be  any 
danger  from  this,  some  owners  consider  it  a sale 
liractice  to  give  a physic  of  some  kind  a few  daya 
before  calving  is  due.  .Soft  mashes  should  be 
given  after  the  event  to  restore  the  strength  and 
to  encourage  the  cow  to  a full  flow  later. 

Butter  Clinging  to  Churn  (G.  F.  C.,  Co.  Cork)-It  is 
hard  to  know  exactly  what  your  trouble  is,  and 
you  will  need  to  be  more  definite  before  we  can  to 
9f  any  help.  Under  normal  conditions  of  churn, 
ing  it  is  not  usual  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
butter  until  the  process  has  gone  on  long  enough 
to  bring  it  to  the  size  of  wheat  grains.  If  your 
difficulty  is  in  securing  this,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
churning  being  done  at  too  high  a temperature. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Time  to  Plant  Jasmine  (Inquirer,  Co.  Tipperary) — 
The  suckers  of  yellow'  jasmine  might  be  planted  in 
September. 

Making  a Beehive  (Beginner,  Co.  Clare) — Deal  of  good 
quality  is  the  best  wood  for  making  a hive,  i’ou 
will  find  particulars  of  quantity  and  measurements 
in  this  week’s  Bee  article.  The  cost  will  depend 
on  the  local  price  and  the  value  you  place  on  your 
work. 

Buying  Swarm  of  Bees,  etc.  (J.  O’R.,  Co.  Westmeath) 
— It  would  be  difficult  to  put  an  exact  value  on  a 
stock  without  examination.  A strong  stock  in 
stravi  skep  would  be  worth  at  least  30e.  To  obtain 
such  you  should  apply  to  the  County  Instructor  in 
Beekeeping  or  advertise  in  our  columns.  Messrs. 
Edmondson  Bros.,  10  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  can  sup- 
ply you  with  all  other  requisites. 

Price  of  Bee  Sugar,  etc.  (“  Bees,”  Co.  Mayo)— (i)  The 
price  is  4d.  per  lb.  more  than  that  charged  for 
household  sugar.  (2)  We  are  not  aware  of  any  Bee- 
keepers’ Associations  in  your  county.  Write  to 
County  Instructor,  Courthouse.  Roscommon. 


POULTRY. 

A Bully  Cockerel  (Phyllis,  Co.  Antrim)— If  the  liirds 
are  on  free  range,  even  though  one  bullies  tlie 
other,  you  should  get  good  fertility.  We  prefer, 
however,  three  males  with  a larger  flock,  but  in 
your  case  this  is  not  feasible  this  year.  If  the 
bullying  is  very  bad,  run  the  birds  alternate  days. 
You  can  catch  the  bird  on  the  perch  in  the  even- 
ing and  replace  him  with  the  other.  The  house 
will  answ'er  splendidly,  provided  you  give  the  oc- 
cupant a bit  of  fresh  green  food  every  day  and  feed 
well,  using  chiefly  good  heavy  oats.  Keep  both 
free  from  insect  pests. 

Profit  from  Layers  (G.  J C.,  Co.  Cork)— (1)  Every  hen 
practically  is  a layer.  A barren  hen  is  rare. 
Every  hen  is  not,  however,  equal  in  fecundity,  or, 
in  other  words,  in  ability  to  mature  eggs,  although, 
strange  to  say.  Pearl  and  others  working  at  the 
Maine  Station  found  that  every  hen,  good  and 
bad,  had  approximately  the  same  number  of  em- 
bryo eggs  in  the  ovary.  Egg  production  also  de- 
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pends  on  the  feeding,  age,  and  environment  of  the 
lord,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  is  usually  believed. 
(2)  Anyone  who  is  keen,  intelligent,  fond  of  birds, 
and  willing  to  feed  well  should  keep  nothing  but 
the  b^t.  \Ve  do  not  consider  21s.  per  dozen  an 
excessive  price  for  eggs  from  very  good  stock  to 
breed  layers,  although  good  eggs  can  be  got  for 
loss.  The  very  high  priced  eggs  are  from  trai>- 
iiested  birds,  and  are  l)ought  with  the  object  of 
raising  cockerels  for  breeding,  not  pullets  for 
heavy  egg  production.  We  have  many  times  ex- 
plained tills  point  in  our  columns.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  going  in  for  egg  production  begin  in  a 
small  way  with  a couple  of  really  good  sittings. 
Hear  well  and  sell  the  cockerels  for  breeding,  then 
see  what  you  can  do  with  the  inillets,  that  is  how 
far  you  succeed  in  getting  eggs.  When  you  have 
gained  skill  and  confidence  after  the  first  year  you 
can  raise  a larger  flock,  and  a still  larger  flock  in 
the  third  year.  (3)  Yes,  you  can  keep  Wyandottes 
as  tlie  only  breed  with  excellent  results.  If  you 
want  to  add  a second  lireed  do  so,  but  we  prefer 
one. 

Sample  of  Fish  Meal  (Miss  T.,  Co.  Cork)— The  sample 
you  sent  did  not  contain  quite  4 per  cent,  of  salt, 
and  consequently  could  not  have  caused  the  thirst 
from  which  your  birds  suffered. 

Fish  Meal  Samples  (Evergreen,  Co.  Tyrone)— We  are 
endeavouring  to  obtain  an  analysis  for  oil.  In 
future  all  samples  of  fish  meal  must  be  not  less 
than  a couple  of  ounces  in  bulk,  and  accomi)anied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  vendor,  the  price 
charged,  and  the  analysis  if  such  is  given.  The 
amount  of  bad  fish  meal  now  in  the  market  is  a 
very  serious  matter. 

Turkey  Cock  Barren?  (Fertile,  Co.  Kilkenny)— As 
this  case  is  very  urgent,  we  have  sent  you  a reply 
l)y  post,  and  shall  hope  for  better  news  in  about 
ten  days. 

Control  Price  of  Eggs  (J.  L.,  Co.  Down)— The  evidence 
given  was  correct.  The  toj)  retail  price  is  5s.  6d. 
l)er  doz.  and  the  wholesale  price  5s.  It  is  a pity  that 
Sergeant  of  Police  could  not  be  transferred  to 
some  place  where  profiteering  in  eggs  was 
notoriously  common;  he  would  be  a boon  to  the 
consumer  and  producer  alike.  It  these  producers 
had  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  they  could  have 
charged  5s.  6d.  per  doz.  What  would  you  think 
of  a retailer  who  had  9d.  per  doz.  profit  on  every 
dozen  of  eggs  sold? 


GENERAL. 

Books  on  Photography  (T.  B.,  Co.  Kerry)— A good 
book  for  an  amateur  is  “ Photography  Simplified,” 
published  by  Cassel  and  Co.,  La  Belle  Sauvage, 
London,  E.C.4,  price  Is.  8d.,  post  free.  This  de- 
scribes every  phase  of  the  work  from  the  selecting 
of  a camera,  and  there  are  numerous  illustrations. 
Another  suitable  work  for  a beginner  is  ‘‘  Modern 
Photography  for  Amateurs,”  Is.  5d.,  post  free, 
from  " The  Bazaar,  Exchange,  and  Mart  ” Office, 
Windsor  House,  Bream’s  Buildings,  London,  E.C.4. 
In  addition  to  one  of  these  books,  it  would  be  worth 
your  while  to  get  the  weekly  paper,  “ The  Amateur 
Photographer,”  which  is  sold  by  most  newsagents 

Making  a Tennis  Court  (Racquet,  Kings’  Co.) — Most 
of  the  leading  eeed  firms  in  Dublin  make  a 
speciality  of  mixtures  for  lawns;  these  include  a 
large  proportion  of  close-growing  bottom  grasses, 
and  hence  afford  a close,  even,  and  springy  sward 
when  estal)lished.  Try  any  of  these  firms,  and 
they  will  advise  you  as  to  the  quantiy  required. 
It  is  a pity  you  did  not  sow  down  the  court  in 
October,  and  so  had  a strong  growth  over 
ground  before  winter  set  in.  As  it  is,  it  you  sow 
the  seeds  next  month,  you  should  be  able  to  run 
the  lawn  mower  over  it  in  June,  but  you  will  need 
to  cut  it  once  or  twice  before  you  could  play  on  it 
without  risk  of  wearing  it  unduly.  Once  you  get 
the  sward  W'ell  over  ground  keep  rolling  and  cut- 
ting alternately.  There  is  no  book  we  know  of 
which  treats  especially  of  the  making  and  car- 
ing of  lawns.  Really,  there  is  nothing  much  to 
be  said  on  the  subject  except  to  sow  a mixture  of 
grass-seeds  suitable  for  the  purpose,  to  care 
the  covert  w’ell  afterwards  by  regular  cutting  and 
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assiduous  rolling.  A light  dressing  of  superphos- 
phate (applied  before  the  seeds  are  sown),  and 
nitrate  of  soda  shaken  over  the  young  braird, 
would  be  of  help,  especially  as  you  are  anxious 
to  have  the  court  in  condition  for  playing  on  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Income  Tax  (Assessed,  Queen’s  Go.)— The  allowance 
for  children  over  16  years  of  age  receiving  full- 
time instruction  at  an  educational  establishment 
is  a new  relief  for  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1920. 
Write  to  the  local  Surveyor  of  Taxes  for  a form 
on  which  to  make  your  claim,  and  when  sending 
it  back  completed  make  a request  that  the  allow- 
ance be  credited  to  the  second  instalment  of  tax 
which  is  outstanding. 

Income  Tax  (M.  D.,  Co.  Roscommon)— So  far  as  we 
can  determine  from  your  statement  you  have  been 
correctly  assessed  for  year  1918-9.  For  1919-20 
you  are  entitled  to  the  following  ADDITIONAL  al- 
lowances, viz. — wife,  £25;  two  children  receiving 
full-time  instruction  at  school.  £25  each,  and  £15 
extra  for  one  child,  in  all  £90  at  2s.  3d.  in  the  £, 
i.e.,  £10  2s.  6d.  less  tax  than  previous  year.  if 
you  have  not  already  claimed  these  allowances, 
write  to  the  local  Surveyor  for  a claim  form,  com- 
plete and  return  it. 

Income  Tax  (Neptune,  Co.  Tipperary)— Where  the 
total  income  does  not  exceed  £800  relief  from  tax 
upon  £50  may  be  claimed  under  certain  conditions 
by  an  unmarried  person  who  has  living  with  him 
and  maintains  at  hie  own  expense  either  his 
mother  (being  a widow  or  living  apart  from  her 
husband)  or  some  other  female  relative  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  charge  and  care  of  any 
brother  or  sister  of  his  in  respect  of  whom  the  re- 
lief for  children  or  adopted  children  is  given.  The 
current  assessment  is  for  the  year  ending  5th  Ap- 
ril, 1920.  As  regard®  bank  interest,  see  under 
that  heading  in  the  “ Income  Tax  Guide  ” (pub- 
lished by  this  office),  of  which  you  have  a copy. 
In  practice  as,gessment  is  made  \vithout  regard  to 
deduction  to  which  taxpayer  may  be  entitled  in 
respect  of  bank  interest,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  refund  of  the  tax  thereon  and  ad- 
justment of  the  assessment  can  be  claimed.  If 
your  total  income  for  tax  purposes  from  all  sources 
does  not  exceed  £130  for  the  financial  year  you  are 
entitled  to  exemption  from  tax  for  the  year  of 
assessment  ending  5th  April. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

NAVAN  Fair,  Co.  Meath,  16th  Feb.,  1920.— Small 
fair.  Store  cattle  sold  slowly,  prices  showing  ad- 
vancing tendency.  Good  demand  for  fat  cattle  at 
late  rates.  Milch  cows  of  good  quality  only  in  re- 
quest. Fat  sheep  scarce  and  dear.  Poor  inquiry 
for  store  sheep.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  clas®, 
£6  15s.  to  £9;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £17  to  £21  (l.w. 
av.,  72s.  6d.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £14  to  £16  15s.  (l.w. 
av.,  69s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £27  to  £51  (l.w.  av., 
81s.);  2nd  class,  £23  to  £26  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3 yrs. 
and  over,  1st  class,  £32  to  £36  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  84s.). 
Fat  cattle,  5 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £47  to  £52 
(l.w.  av.,  84s.) ; 2nd  class,  £33  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  81s. 
6d.) ; cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £48. 
Springers,  cows  and  heifer®,  1st  class,  £38  to  £48 
10s. ; 2nd  class,  £28  to  £37.  Milch  cows  (down  calved), 
1st  class,  £37  10s.  to  £45;  2nd  class,  £27  10s.  to  £36. 
Lambs,  under  12  mos..  Downs  and  Crossbreds,  70s.  to 
82s.  6d.  Store  sheep,  two  yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
80s.  to  llOs.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
145s.  to  172s.  6d. ; Downs  and  Crossbreds,  90s.  to 
120s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  60s.  to  75s. 

TULEOW  Fair,  composed  of  first  and  second  class 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  A large  attendance  of 
buyers.  Demand  very  brisk  for  all  classes  in  good 
condition,  prices  showing  an  upward  tendency.  An 
early  clearance  was  effected,  about  60  per  cent,  going 
to  shippers.  Thin  and  interior  stores  met  a poor 
trade.  Brisk  inquiry  for  beef  at  slightly  enhanced 
values.  Springers  met  an  improved  demand  at 
higher  prices.  Fat  sheep  in  good  request,  and  all 
sold,  but  thin  stores  neglected.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  1st  class,  £9  10s.  to  £12;  2nd  class,  £7  to  £9; 

1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £17  10s.  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  74s. 
per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £13  10s.  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  71s.); 

2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  to  £34  (l.w.  av.,  75s.) ; 2nd 
class,  £20  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  73s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  1st 
class,  £35  to  £44  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  2nd  class,  £27  to  £34 
10s.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£34  to  £41  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  2nd  class,  £26  to  £34 
(l.w.  av.,  76s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £39  to  £48 
10s.  (l.w.  av.,  81s.);  2nd  class,  £30  to  £39  (l.w.  av., 
76s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £26 
to  £37.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £24  to 
£36.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  62s.  6d.  to 
85s.;  Downs  and  Crossbreds,  55s.  to  80®.  Store 
sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  92s.  6d.  Fat 
sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  95s.  to  130s. ; 2 yrs.  and 
over,  Longwools,  100s.  to  140s. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  brief. 


“ RAPE  SPROUTING  IN  CORN.” 

Sir,— rape  sprouting  in  corn  crop, 
F.S.T.’s  trouble  may  be  due  to  a variety  of 
causes,  but  most  likely  to  any  or  all  of  the 
following: — (i)  Leaving  the  ploughing  down 
of  the  rape  until  too  late  in  season. 
(2)  Ploughing  the  rape  land  without  a 
skimmer,  which  would  bury  most  of  the  rape 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  (3)  Setting 
the  cultivator  or  spring  tooth  harrow  at  too 
great  a depth,  and  so  pulling  some  of  the  rape 
roots  to  the  surface,  or,  at  least,  sufficiently 
near  to  get  enough  air  to  encourage  sprouting. 
(4)  Not  eating  down  the  rape  in  September 
and  October,  as  by  neglecting  this  the  rape 
produces  long  thick  stalks  which  neither  sheep 
nor  cattle  will  eat  in  spring  months.  When 
these  long  stalks  are  ploughed  in,  they  are 
difficult  to  cover,  and  are  easily  caught  by 
the  cultivator  tines  when  preparing  for  corn. 
It  is  really  such  stalks  that  sprout,  and  not  the 
roots. 

I would  say  F.S.T.’s  trouble  is  traceable  to 
No.  3 cause  above,  or  to  a combination  of  3 
and  4.  There  will  be  no  trouble  such  as 
F.S.T.  mentions  if  the  following  precautions 
are  taken: — (i)  Sow  the  rape  in  June  to 
August  on  a very  firm  seed  bed,  produced  by 
repeated  rollings  with  heavy  roller,  care  being 
taken  to  have  a mulch  of  one  inch  fine  loose 
soil  on  surface.  (2)  Eat  down  the  rape  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  as  this  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  stalks.  (3)  Plough  the  rape  down 
three  to  four  weeks  before  the  corn  is  sown, 
and  use  a skimmer.  (4)  Don’t  use  a cultivator 
until  three  to  four  weeks  after  the  ground  is 
ploughed,  as  this  gives  the  leaves  time  to  rot, 
and  then  don’t  set  it  to  a greater  depth  than 
is  necessary  to  produce  a seed  bed  for  corn. 

The  foregoing  is  how  I manage  this  very 
useful  crop,  and  I don’t  have  half  a dozen  rape 
sprouts  in  an  acre  of  corn. — Yours,  etc., 

J.  J.  B. 

Co.  Kildare,  10th  Feb.,  1920. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  WOOL 
GROWERS, 

Sir, — I see  in  The  Times  of  13th  inst.  the. 
report  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  New- 
castle Breweries  v.  The  King,  in  which  the 
former  claimed  a large  sum  of  money  because 
the  Admiralty  commandeered  a quantity  of 
rum  and  would  not  pay  the  proper  market 
price  for  it.  Mr.  Justice  Salter,  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  King’s  Bench  Division,  gave 
a decision  in  favour  of  the  suppliants. 

I note  that  this  decision  points  out  to  the 
wool  growers  of  Ireland  that  success  lies  in 
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their  hands.  For  several  years  Inick  tlie 
Government  commandeered  all  the  Irish  wool, 
and  paid  less  for  it  than  the  market  value,  and 
they  sold  it  at  a large  profit,  at  our  expense.  I 
think  it  well  worth  the  while  of  the  Irish  wool 
growers  to  band  together  and  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  them  justice.  To  do  this,  they 
would  require  to  appoint  a representative  com- 
mittee and  collect  funds,  open  a subscription 
list,  etc.,  take  advice  how  to  prepare  their  case 
and  see  to  the  proper  presentation  of  it. 

I wish  some  persons  with  a large  wool  stake 
would  ventilate  their  views  in  your  columns, 
as  I am  quite  certain  that  they  will  require 
force  to  get  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— Yours,  etc., 

V.  P.  W. 

Co.  Tipperary,  17th  Feb.,  1920. 


PROTECTING  CROPS  FROM  RABBITS, 
ETC. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  a question  which  I saw 
in  yesterday’s  issue  of  THE  F.4RMERS’  Gazette, 
where  a correspondent  from  Carrantwohill, 
Co.  Kerry,  desires  to  know  how  to  prevent 
rabbits  from  eating  mangolds,  I have  a pro- 
posal to  make  which  might  be  useful  to  you, 
and  also  to  him.  Some  years  ago  when  rab- 
bits were  plentiful  here,  they  used  to  make  a 
show  of  corn,  turnips  and  mangolds,  but  a 
simple  remedy  cured  them  of  their  tricks. 

Get  a few  pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  make 
small  posts  about  six  inches  in  height  when 
driven  in  the  ground.  Post  these  along  the 
headland  of  the  garden  near  the  ditch  or  cover 
where  the  rabbits  live.  From  them  fasten 
some  ordinary  grass  rope  from  post  to  post, 
and  have  it  about  four  inches  from  the  ground. 
Along  this  simple  line  pour  some  tar,  so  as  to 
paint  all  the  rope  and  sticks,  and  leave  a smell 
on  the  ground  with  the  dropping.  Rabbits  and 
rats  will  never  pass  this  line  of  tar,  and  the 
crops  of  all  descriptions  will  grow  on  un- 
touched. Renew  tar  when  it  gets  dry  and 
loses  smell.  A gallon  of  tar  will  go  a long 
way. 

We  have  found  this  very  successful,  and 
hope  it  will  benefit  our  friend. — Yours,  etc., 

Thomas  Scanlan. 

Dysart,  Kilrush, 

i6th  February,  1920. 


DRIVING  CIRCULAR  SAW  BY 
TRACTOR. 

Sir, — I have  just  read  my  copy  of  your 
paper,  in  which  I see  by  your  answer  to  P.H., 
Co.  Tipperary,  that  you  have  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  a Fordson  tractor  would  be  able 
to  drive  a 36  inch  circular  saw.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  I am  at  present  working  a 36  ft.  rack 
bench  with  48  inch  saw  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  also,  I think  that  many  of  your 
readers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  only 
means  I use  to  keep  my  Fordson  stationary 
while  working  is  a block  of  wood  12  x 7 x 6 
inches,  cut  so  as  to  make  two  wedges,  one 
placed  in  front  of  each  rear  wheel  ; there  is 
no  tying  or  chaining  necessary  as  I have  heard 
some — who  I am  now  convinced  never  troubled 
to  try — assert. — Yours,  etc., 

Arthur  A.  Fenton. 

Talbotstown  House,  Brittas, 

Co.  Dublin,  14th  Feb.,  1920. 

FEBRUARY  BLOSSOMS. 

Sir, — I wonder  have  any  of  your  readers 
got  pear  trees  in  blossom  at  present.  I have 
two  young  trees,  Conference  and  Williams- 
Bon-Chretien  in  full  blossom,  the  latter  heavily 
laden.  A few  young  plum  trees  are  budding 
freely,  while  my  gooseberry  trees  are  carrying 
large  green  leaves.  I also  notice  a few  white- 
thorn trees  here  beginning  to  'show  green. — 
Yours,  etc.  DOTY. 

Co.  Cork,  11th  February. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


POWER 

WATERFORD 


Teiesrimi*: 

* Seedmerchantt.** 


Seedmer chants  and  Nurserymen 


FOR 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes 
Pedigree  Seed  Grain 
= Trees,  ===== 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
Catalogues  Free. 


WM.  POWER  8 CO.,  "““”d’SSSi,iSr"  WATERFORD. 
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CROTTY'S  LIMITED 

Tme  FiiPF^ooF'  Mouse 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Water' 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou’  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

t'end  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE,  ADMIRALTY,  md  AIR  MINISTRY 

Telephone:  No.  8906.  Telegrams:  Minerals,  Dublin. 

TO  LANDOWNERS,  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS 

ARTESIAN  WELLS 

AND  BORINGS  FOR  MINERALS 

CARRIED  OUT  ON  THE  MOST  APPROVED  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM  BY 

THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  AND  MINERAL  BORING 
- , COMPANY  OF  IRELAND  - . 

28  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 
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MEN  are 
WANTED 

for  the 

FARMS  and 

WOMEN  WORKERS 

for  the 

HOMES  of 


h'oc  tuU  information  apply  to  SUPER- 
INTENDENT of  EMIGRATION  for 
CANADA.  11,  12.  18,  Cbariog  Cross 
Lonloo.  S.W.l,  or  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Agent.  44 
Dawson  Street.  Dublin 


HORSES ! 

3 Famous  Remedies. 

HARVEY’S  ACONITE  POWDERS. 

Kamous  for  Chronic  Cougli,  Touched  and 
-a  oa  Broken  Wind,  &c. 

3/-  and  11/9  per  Box. 

— tiARVEY’S  EMBROCATION  OR  CURB 
BOTTLE. 

Famc^  for  all  kinds  of  Bony  Enlargements, 
^eep-seated  Lameness,  Swellings,  &c. 

4/6,  8/6  and  25/6  per  Bottle. 

HARVEY’S  WORM  AND  CONDITION 
POWDERS. 

Famous  for  maintaining  or  restoring  TRUE 
CONDITION,  and  for  removing  WORMS  of 
all  kinds,  except  the  Bot.  Boxes  containing 
the  course  of  15  Powders,  3/6  ; or  with  Special 
Physic  Ball,  4/3. 

ALSO 

I larva’s  Red  Lotion,  for  Broken  Knees  and 
all  wounds. 

Harvey’s  Hair  Restoring  Ointment. 

Hiuvey’s  Edos  Purging  Powders,  and  other 
• cBaMi  remedies. 

INDISPENSABLE  IN  THE  STABLE, 
jp^rth^escribed  in  “ THE  HORSE  OWNER’S 
STAI^^Y  note  book,”  sent  gratis  and  post 
pFree  Horse  Owners  on  application  to  the 
J Wholesale  Offices,  as  below. 

kARVEY&COr(DnbIin),Ltd. 

Offices — 49  Lower  Gardiner  St., 
i '1  DUBLIN. 


f 


he  Remedies  may  be  had  of  most  Chemists. 



ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc. 
GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 

GORTON  , 26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 


fur  Real 


lur  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
4 Panniers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertlsemente 


Hedge  Planting 

By  A.  D.  Webster. 

In  a previous  article  we  described  the  preliminary  steps  necessary  to  the 
proper  planting  of  useful  and  ornamental  hedges;  this  week  the  actual 
planting  operations  and  the  care  of  the  growing  fence  are  dealt  with. 


PLANTS  should  in  all  cases,  where  it  is 
possible,  be  lifted  and  replanted  within 
the  week,  but,  much  better  still — and  this 
is  readily  effected  where  a home  nursery  is  on 
the  estate — on  the  same  or  the  following  day. 

PLANTING  A THORN  HEDGE. 

In  planting,  stretch  a line  along  the  centre 
(^f  the  prepared  ground,  and  close  to  the  line 
take  out  a perpendicular  trench  with  the  spade 
of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  roots  of  the 
plants  being  spread  out  to  their  full  extent. 
From  6 inches  to  8 inches  will  be  found  a con- 
venient distance  apart  to  place  the  thorns,  and 
they  should  not  be  planted  deeper  than  they 
stood  whilst  in  the  nursey  border,  which  will 
readily  be  seen  by  the  mark  on  the  stems.  A 
small  quantity  of  fine  soil  should  now  be  placed 
next  the  roots,  and  this  firmly  trodden,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  soil  being  added  afterwards. 
Dibbling  the  plants  is  sometimes  recommended, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  a dangerous  practice, 
and  to  be  avoided,  the  roots  necessarily  being 
thus  confined  to  small  space  and  placed  in  an 
unnatural  position.  Planting  in  single  line  is 
also  preferable  to  inserting  in  double  line,  as, 
by  the  former  method,  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  fences  have  been  formed.  Some  plan- 
ters cut  back  the  young  plants  to  within  2 inches 
of  the  ground,  and  the  practice,  although  not 
readily  reconciled  with  physiological  principles, 
is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  headed-back  thorns  shoot  out  with  greater 
vigour,  and  thicker,  than  such  as  have  been  left 
untouched,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  then 
greedily  devoured  by  ground  game  has  some- 
what caused  the  practice  to  fall  into  disuse,  at 
least  where  game  is  abundant,  and  the  cost  of 
fencing  cannot  be  entertained. 

OTHER  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

The  beech,  as  a hedge-plant,  must  not  be  de- 
spised, it  being  a rapid  grower  on  most  soils, 
and  soon  forming  a very  valuable  fence.  In 
rich  soils  it  retains  a great  proportion  of  its 
leaves  during  winter,  and  is,  therefore,  an  ex- 
cellent shelter-plant.  It,  however,  wants  the 
rigidity  of  the  thorn,  and  for  that  reason  is  not 
very  suitable  for  planting  where  farm  stock 
have  access.  It  may  be  planted  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  thorn,  only 
the  individual  plants  should  stand  farther 
apart.  The  hornbeam  makes  a good  live  fence, 
and  will  grow  readily  in  any  fairly  good  soil 
and  not  too  exposed  ground.  It  may  be  treated 
similarly  to  the  beech.  Both  the  common  and 
oval-leaved  privet  have  been  largely  used,  along 
with  other  plants,  in  the  formation  of  hedges, 
for  which  they  are  peculiarly  suitable.  They, 
however,  want  stiffness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope 
against  farm-stock,  and  for  this  reason  are  prin- 
cipally used  in  ornamental  garden  sub-divisions. 
Strikingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  useful,  hedges 
may  be  formed  of  the  gorse.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  planting  on  light,  dry,  or  sandy  soils,  or  on 
the  top  of  a dyke  or  sunk  fence.  Seed  sowing 
is  to  be  recommended  in  the  formation  of  gorse 
fences,  and  after  preparing  and  well  working 
the  soil,  1 lb.  of  seed  to  every  100  lineal  yards 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  sowing  down.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
fence  full  and  bushy,  pruning  should  take  place 
immediately  after  flowering  and  before  seeds 
are  produced.  By  cutting  over  the  hedge  at 
ground  level  every  third  year  great  good  will  be 
brought  about. 

ORNAMENTAL  HEDGES. 

Holly  makes  an  excellent  ornamental 
fence,  and  it  is  occasionally  used  for 
plantation  purposes,  though  rarely.  The 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared, 
and,  if  necessar>-,  enriched  by  a dressing 
of  strong  loam,  and  the  plants  inserted  in  May. 
For  purposes  similar  to  the  latter  the  yew  is 
generally  in  use.  It  may  be  planted  at  any 


time,  but  should  be  kept  well  watered  until  it 
has  become  established.  As  a flowering  hedge  ' 
for  garden  or  lawn  purposes,  few  shrubs  are  of 
greater  value  than  the  laurustinus,  particularly  ; 
in  maritime  districts.  In  severe  winters  it  j 
suffers  severely,  though  generally  fresh  growths 
are  sent  up  from  the  root  stock.  Pruning  should  1 
be  carefully  done,  so  that  the  flowering  shoots 
are  not  cut  away.  Very  neat  and  serviceable 
garden  fences  are  made  of  box.  It  grows 
freely,  and  stands  pruning  well.  Rosa  rugqsa  1 
and  R.  rubiginosa  (sweet  briar)  are  two  species  ; 
of  rose  that  have  come  greatly  into  favour  for  ) 
garden  sub-divisions,  for  which  they  are  pecu-  | 
liarly  suitable.  They  make  charming  hedges,  • 
are  of  easy  growth,  and  stand  pruning  with  im-  ' 
punity.  Of  course,  where  they  are  wanted  to  t 
flower,  great  care  in  pruning  is  necessary.  *" 
Both  the  common  and  the  Colchie  laurels  make 
fairly  good  hedges,  but  they  are  apt  to  get 
gappy  by  portions  dying  out.  This  can,  how- 
ever, easily  be  remedied  by  substituting  others 
instead.  They  bear  trimming  well.  Aucuba 
japonica  forms  a useful  and  ornamental  hedge, 
stands  pruning  well,  and  lasts  for  a long  time. 
Berberis  Darwinii  and  B.  stenophylla  are  both  • 
highly  ornamental  hedge  shrubs,  and  when  not 
pruned  too  severely  flower  with  great  freedom. 
Shortening  the  long  shoots  with  a pocket  knife  : 
is  best.  1 

CLEANING  AND  PRUNING.  | 

An  annual  cleaning  of  the  ground  alongside  2 
hedges  must  never  be  neglected,  weeds  robbing  ] 
the  soil  of  its  nourishment,  choking  the  young  | 
plants,  and,  to  a great  extent,  preventing  the  S 
free  access  of  rain  to  the  roots  of  the  hedge  J 
plants.  The  common  hoe  is,  for  this  puiqrose, 
to  be  recommended,  and  any  weeds  that  cannot  i 
be  got  at  around  the  stems  must  be  removed  by  ■ 
the  hand.  Ivy,  elder,  and  honeysuckle  should 
all  be  treated  as  weeds,  for  they  are  highly  in- 
jurious to  hedges,  be  these  young  or  old.  Very 
little,  if  any,  pruning  or  switching  should  be  - 
done  till  the  third  year  after  the  fence  has  been  ; 
formed,  and  then  only  the  longer  twigs  cut  ^ 
back,  so  as  to  get  by  degrees  a general  uni-  I 
formity  of  shape.  The  switching  knife  is  alone  | 
to  be  recommended  for  pruning  fences,  shears  i 
never  making  a clean  cut,  and  pressing  and  j 
loosening  the  bark  at  the  point  where  amputa-  < 
tion  took  place.  A well-sharpened  switching  1 
knife,  in  the  hands  of  a dexterous  hedger,  turns 
out  beautiful  and  commendable  work. 

REPAIR  OF  OLD  HEDGES. 

Unless  it  be  an  annual  cleaning  arid  trim-  • 
ming,  a well-formed  hedge  should  require  little 
attention  for  many  years.  Should  it,  however, 
when  old,  begin  to  show  signs  of  distress  and  ^ 
become  gappy,  a top-dressing  of  rich  farmyard  ' 
manure  will  go  a great  way  towards  throwing  k 
fresh  energy  into  the  plants.  This  should  be 
applied  in  winter,  and  lightly  forked  in  the  fol-  B 
lowing  spring,  and  before  growth  has  com-  .j 
menced.  Should  gaps  occur  by  reason  of  i 
deaths  in  the  old  plants,  these  should  be  re-; 
moved,  and  others  of  young  growth  substituted,^ 
the  soil  at  the  same  time  being  dug  out  and  ] 
other,  fresh  from  a field  or  roadside,  used  in- 
stead. Great  care  should  be  exercised  that  the 
roots  of  living  plants  are  not  injured  whilst  re- 
moving the  dead  and  substituting  the  live  ] 
specimens.  Specially-prepared  plants  that  are 
usually  stout  and  bushy  should  alone  be  used  j 
in  hedge  repairing.  ] 


RAT-CATCHING  VARNISH.— proved  j 
success  as  tested  and  recommended  by  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  ; simple  instructions  with  every- 
tin  ; non-poisonous  ; 3s.  and  10s.  per  tin,  post) 
free,  cash  with  order.  Buy  from  the  actual  1 
manufacturers,  Department  “ F.G.”  Messrs., 
John  Kidd  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  11  Wine  Office  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  4.  1 
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Test  our  Service  with  an  enquiry. 
FOREWORD  : Prompt  Attention. 


FARM  SEEDS  OF  QUALITY,”  1920 

(Printed  in  Colour  with  Art  Photographs) 

" NEW  Season’s  Catalogue  of  High-Grade  See^4'ov 
for  the  Discriminating  Agriculturist,  a S 
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^ is  an  aid  to  the  Progressive  Farmer  in  selecting  tfi;e‘:;;/ 
" Seeding  Season’s  wants,  the  publication  is  ii>^&/ 
class  above  all  other  issues  : : : : : : ‘oTMo> 
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M.  Rowan  & Co.,  51,  52  Capel  St., 


HIGH  GRADE  FARM  SEED  SPECIALISTS. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


■ ■■  ■■  aa  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  oa  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  i» 

tents  of  this  season’s  catalogue.  First, 
lisher’s  introductory  notes  on  presenfc,^o/|(li- 
tions  generally  will  be  read;  a special 
by  William  M.  Findlay,  N.D.A.,  giving.j JJmp 
on  Growing  Red  Clover  will  be  found,  r?My 
valuable;  no  less  practical  is  Mr.  W..  J^t- 
den’s  contribution  on  Manuring;  vvhilefrajf  }^1 
be  sure  to  study  what  Mr.  T.  Wibbefieyp|j^ 
to  write  on  Continouus  Cropping  an^;||^p 
Farming  (with  special  cropping  chayt^, 
also  on  A Better  Way  to  Lay  Down  to 

Pasture.  The  reprint  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
article  on  Pasture  Improvement  and,j^rig:(^- 
tion  will  further  be  appreciated.  The  .^yi§tga;- 
tions  in  the  book  are  more  numerous  than 
usual,  and  include  some  excellent:!  gphoto- 
micrographic  views  of  grass,  cloverjJ^^gige 
plant  and  weed  seeds.  For  guida^,^j-^Ifi 
the  purchase  and  use  of  first-class  pas^urg  |gd 
other  seeds  the  farmer  may  fully  jgfy 
Messrs.  Hunter’s  advice,  knowing  tlt^a|j'|i^§y 
have  behind  them  an  experience  and'  rgj^i^'ta- 
tion  enjoyed  by  few  others  in  the  tr|g^^ 

ovoiqmi 

Carton’s  Farm  Seeds.  tam  nisJ 

We  have  also  received  a copy  of  thepffeftti 
seed  catalogue  for  1920  issued  by  MesSlfStpSaftj- 
ton’s.  Limited,  the  well-known  scientificfritOTA 
plant  breeders  of  Warrington.  It  is  not  'lfi^eeJy 
a price  list,  but  a useful  manual  whickvcwsfiot 
fail  to  interest  all  agriculturists.  Messr^?’'GSft- 
ton’s  have  made  an  attractive  innovatidwiflSlS 
season  by  introducing  remarkably  triftst^oFf^ 
coloured  illustrations  of  their  new 
proved  breeds  of  mangels,  swedes,  tnrrfJ|5%,'igt'd 
These  will  prove  most  useful  in  a§§ftt?flg 
would-be  clients  to  determine  the  b^^tP^dh 
variety  required,  an  almost  prodigioiH  f^skFlfi 
these  days  where  names  of  varieties 
tiplled.  A very  striking  feature  demorPstP^Hlft¥^ 
the  popularity  of  Messrs.  Carton’s  b^fedi^^^ 
that  there  are  two  new  introductions 
“ Admiral  Beatty  ” barley  and  “ Sir 
Haig”  oat,  respectively,  already  sdIdhbQP 
Other  new  breeds  now  on  offer  are  repPdybfnfh’d 
by  “ The  Captain  ” (which  has  evidentlSf^giVdn 
the  greatest  satifsaction,  judging  by  the°^5^ 
complimentary  references  made  by  gtdW&fyp, 
and  what  we  are  now  wont  to  look 
standard  old  friends,  “ Regenerated  Abund- 
ance,” “ The  Hero,”  “ The  Record,’!,  “ The 
Yielder,”  “Supreme,”  and  “ Bountiful. 

We  recommend  the  manual  to  all  motiw- 
mer  readers,  who  can  obtain  a copy  free  ^n 
application  to  Messrs.  Carton’s  head  ofSc'AhaitlP*^ 
w'arehouses,  Warrington. 


FARM  SEEDS  FOR  1920  SOWING. 

The  New  Season’s  Lists. 

This  year  we  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
by  the  appearance  of  the  seedsmen’s 
printed  lists  that  the  sowing  season  is 
near  at  hand.  In  fact,  the  almanac  has  been 
onr  only  assurance  that  Spring  did  not  open 
weeks  ago,  so  genial  has  been  the  weather,  and 
so  conspicuous  the  singing  birds  and  swelling 
buds.  With  all  these  signs  before  them,  how- 
ever, farmers  may  still  be  reminded  of  their 
need  of  seed  supplies,  for  this  is  often  either 
forgotten  or  neglected  till  the  last  moment, 
when,  maybe,  the  best  of  the  stocks  have  been 
disposed  of.  Several  trade  catalogues  to  hand 
this  week  may  be  noticed  here  with  the  view 
of  helping  readers  in  a right  and  early  choice 
of  seed. 

Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year  Book. 

A great  deal  of  instructive  information  is  to 
be  found  in  this  well-known  annual.  In  the 
opening  pages  of  the  1920  edition,  which  are 
devoted  to  farm  root  crops,  considerable  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  importance  of  growing 
only  pedigree  stocks  of  mangold,  swede,  tur- 
nip, etc.,  such  as  have  an  unquestioned  reputa- 
tion for  weight  and  high-feeding  quality.  It  is 
said  that  although  the  initial  outlay  for  a re- 
liable pedigree  strain  is  but  little  more  than 
for  an  ordinary  stock,  may  farmers  are  content 
to  grow  the  latter,  thereby  losing  several  tons 
of  roots  per  acre.  Probably  no  more  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  triumph  of  pedigree  is  to 
be  found  than  in  the  record  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
customers'  successes  at  the  great  root  shows 
held  in  1919,  when  22  first  prizes  out  of  31 
offered  were  won  in  keen  open  competition. 
Part  two  of  the  Year-Book,  entitled  the 
Graziers’  Manual,  deals  with  grasses  and 
clovers,  and  agriculturists  will  learn  with 
satisfaction  that  many  more  varieties  are  avail- 
able this  season  than  during  the  past  few 
years.  Unfortunately,  stocks  generally  are 
still  short  in  quantity,  but  the  harvest  of  Eng- 
lish red  clover  was  an  excellent  one.  Pro- 
minence is  also  given  to  Wild  White  Clover, 
which  is  claimed  the  most  valuable  constituent 
of  any  seeds  mixture,  and  its  use  for  short- 
term leys,  as  well  as  for  permanent  pasture,  is 
strongly  advocated  by  eminent  authorities. 
Particulars  of  various  agricultural  forage 
plants  complete  the  list,  and  there  are  also 
sowing  and  other  useful  tables.  As  usual,  the 
pages  are  freely  illustrated  with  views  of  grow- 


ing crops,  and  photographs  of  natural  grasses, 
seeds  of  injurious  weeds,  etc.  All  farniers 
and  landowners  should  not  fail  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  interesting  book,  which,  we  un- 
derstand, is  to  be  had  post  free  on  application 
to  Sntton  & Sons,  Reading. 


Rowan’s  Farm  Seeds. 

As  we  had  occasion  to  remark  of  their  gar- 
den seed  list,  great  originality  and  enterprise 
also  stamps  the  catalogue  of  farm  seeds  pre- 
pared and  jnst  issued  by  Messrs.  M.  Rowan 
and  Co.,  51  and  52  Capel  Street,  Dublin.  It  is 
a completely  new  production,  and  much  in  ad- 
vance of  any  previous  list  prepared  by  this 
firm.  Amongst  the  collection  of  seeds  listed 
are  all  the  best  grasses  and  clovers;  the 
highest  quality  and  heaviest  cropping  turnips, 
swedes  and  mangels;  the  finest  varieties  of 
field  cabkage,  carrots,  and  parsnips;  while  of 
potatoes  there  are  ofered  the  purest  Scotch 
and  home-grown  sorts.  Then  there  are  also 
some  splendid  offers  in  the  way  of  seed  grain 
— oats,  wheat,  barley,  vetches  and  rye,  and 
customers  have  further  the  choice  of  seeds  of 
the  most  useful  fodder  plants.  Many  excellent 
photographic  reproductions  are  spread 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  catalogue,  which 
helpfully  illustrate  the  description  given  of  the 
different  varieties. 


Messrs.  Jas.  Hunter’s  Price  List. 

Though  overshadowed  by  the  loss  of  their 
esteemed  founder  and  head,  the  famous  firm 
of  James  Hunter,  Ltd.,  Chester,  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  needs  of  their  world-wire  circle  of  cus- 
tomers, and,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hunter,  are  prepared  for  what — now 
that  the  pressure  of  war  has  lifted — may  well 
prove  an  unprecedented  volume  of  trade  in 
their  high-class  grass,  clover,  and  other  seeds. 
Their  38th  Annual  Price  List  to  hand  would 
seem  to  anticipate  this,  for  it  is  an  issue  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  Enlarged  in  size, 
and  beautifully  produced,  it  embodies  some  of 
the  old  popular  features  that  were  included  be- 
fore paper  grew  scarce,  and  there  are  also 
some  entirely  new  features.  The  collection  of 
pasture  grass  seeds,  clover  seeds  (including 
Wild  White),  lawn  grass  seeds,  also  turnip, 
swede,  mangel  and  other  fodder  plant  seeds 
will  be  found  of  the  highest  class  and  most  up- 
to-date  obtainable,  and  for  pasture  formation 
there  are  the  most  approved  mixtures  for  tem- 
porary or  permanent  purposes.  Growers  will 
also  be  greatly  interested  in  the  literary  con- 
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A NOTE  ON  NITROGENOUS  MANURES 

Most  farmers  now-a-days  realize  the  value 
of  nitrogen  as  a plant  food,  and  because  it  is 
so  soluble  and  easily  washed  out  of  the  soil, 
it  is  a food  that  has  to  be  frequently  renewed, 
and  its  application  is  invariably  profitable.  If 
the  plant  does  not  get  the  nitrogen  it  requires, 
it  becomes  sickly  and  delicate,  and  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  other  plant  foods  such  as  phosphates 
and  potash,  even  when  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  these  available.  During  the  past  four 
years  nitrogenous  manures  were  scarce  and 
very  dear,  and  farmers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that,  as  advertised  in  our  columns,  nitrate  of 
soda  is  once  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  per 
ton  than  any  other  nitrogenous  manure.  Like 
everything  else,  manures  are  steadily  rising  in 
price  as  the  season  advances,  and  as  merchants 
are  unwilling  to  carry  large  stocks,  farmers 
would  be  well  advised  to  look  ahead  and  pur- 
chase their  requirements  as  early  as  possible. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  good  prices  will  prevail 
for  some  years  yet  for  all  farm  crops,  and 
liberal  manuring  will  be  all  the  more  profit- 
able on  that  account.  An  increase  of  one  ton 
of  potatoes  per  acre  means  at  present  about 
£8  per  acre  of  extra  profit,  while  5 cwts.  hay 
will  increase  the  profit  by  £2  per  acre. 

The  following  results  of  some  demonstra- 
tions carried  out  during  the  past  season  are 
interesting: — Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore, 
Letterkenny,  gave  all  his  potato  land  15  tons 
farmyard  manure  per  acre,  and  on  one  part  of 
the  field  gave,  in  addition,  3 cwts.  superphos- 
phate and  I cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This 
gave  a crop  of  16  tons  17  cwts.  per  acre.  On 
the  rest  of  the  field  he  gave,  in  addition  to 
these  manures,  i cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  as  a top- 
dressing on  29th  June,  and  the  crop  weighed 
18  tons  18  cwts.  per  acre  of  good  sound 
potatoes.  Mr.  Moses  Ewing,  Knockbrack, 
Letterkenny,  had  an  equally  satisfactory  re- 
sult with  a crop  of  swedes  on  a field  of  light 
loam.  He  applied  about  19  tons  farmyard 
manure  per  acre,  and,  in  addition,  gave  one 
part  4 cwt.  superphosphate  per  acre.  This 
gave  a yield  of  16  tons  17  cwts.  2 qrs.  per  acre. 
On  a part  of  the  field  he  gave,  in  addition  to 
these  manures,  i cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  as  a top- 
dressing on  3rd  July,  and  the  yield  in  this  case 
was  22  tons  10  cwts.  per  acre. 

The  man  who  grows  the  larger  crop  is 
doing  well  for  himself,  and  is  a benefactor  to 
his  country  in  that  he  is  increasing  the  avail- 
able food-stuffs  to  supply  the  nation’s  needs. 


ERADICATION  OF  BRACKEN. 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
University  College  of  North  Wales  to  ascertain 
the  best  method  of  eradicating  bracken.  With- 
out going  into  details  of  the  experiments,  the 
results  obtained  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

Manuring  alone  has  had  no  beneficial  effect, 
but  when  combined  with  regular  cutting  a great 
improvement  has  been  obtained.  The  most  cer- 
tain method  of  dealing  with  the  pest  is  regular 
and  careful  cutting  at  monthly  intervals,  com- 
mencing in  the  first  week  in  June  and  continu- 
ing in  the  first  week  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  in 
a few  years  the  bracken,  even  of  the  strongest 
growth,  will  have  practically  completely  disap- 
peared. Such  repeated  cuttings^  even  if  not 
commenced  till  the  beginning  of  July,  have  a 
very  great  effect.  If  repeated  cuttings  each 
year  cannot  be  carried  out,  the  best  plan  is  to 
cut  each  year  as  soon  as  the  bracken  has 
reached  full  growth,  usually  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  middle  of  July.  This  method  will 
not,  however,  bring  about  such  complete  eradi- 
cation as  follows  with  the  other  method,  at 
least  for  a long  period.  Cutting  in  .August  and 
September,  unless  following  earlier  cuttings, 
has  very  little  effect  in  most  cases.  Unless  cut- 
ting is  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  June  and 
continued  regularly,  it  is  verv  desirable  that  the 
bracken  after  having  been  cut  should  be  re- 
nioved,  as  the  rotting  bracken  on  the  ground 
hinders  the  formation  of  a firm  grazing  turf. 


COST  OF  RUNNING  A TRACTOR. 

SOME  interesting  information  has  been 
collected  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into 
tractor  results  as  obtained  by  some  three 
hundred  owners  farming  in  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
The  average  life  of  a tractor  worked  out  be- 
tween 7I  and  8 years,  working  an  average  of 
45  days  in  the  year.  The  total  cost  of  repairs 
varied  according  to  a large  number  of  factors, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  care  the 
owner  took  of  his  machine,  whether  working 
or  not.  Many  tractors  are  repaired  by  the 
makers  during  the  first  year  of  service,  unless 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  driver  that  repairs  are 
needed.  Out  of  140  tractors  used  for  one 
season,  38  needed  no  repairs;  the  others 
needed  repairs  costing  from  a few  pence  to 
£20,  and  amounting  to  an  average  of  £5. 
The  average  eost  of  repairs  for  158  machines, 
having  been  twenty  months  in  use  on  the 
average,  was  £8,  while  it  was  £16  for  34 
machines  of  an  average  age  of  32  months. 
These  figures  show  the  average  cost  of  repairs 
for  the  first  three  years  of  service  to  be  a pro- 
portion of  3 per  cent,  of  the  first  cost,  a pro- 
portion that  increases  afterwards,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  agricultural  machinery. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  work  done  per 
day,  it  was  found  that  the  area  ploughed  per 
day  (actual  work  of  10  hours)  with  the  trac- 
tors most  commonly  used  was  6i,  82,  and  10 
acres,  respectively.  It  is  remarked  that  many 
farmers  overload  their  tractors  by  hauling 
ploughs  having  one  mould  board  more  than 
the  number  for  which  the  tractors  were  built, 
thus  reducing  speed  and  causing  the  wheels 
to  slip.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  compari- 
son between  overloaded  tractors  and  those 
hauling  the  normal  number  of  ploughs  for 
which  they  were  made  shows  that,  for  the  for- 
mer, repairs  cost  more,  more  time  is  lost  and 
their  life  is  shorter.  A tractor  should  not  be 
overloaded  save  in  the  exceptional  case  when 
finishing  the  work  makes  it  necessary. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  working  costs  the  in- 
quiry showed  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  tractors 
ran  on  paraffin;  those  that  were  built  specially 
to  burn  paraffin  gave  very  satisfactory  results, 
especially  from  the  ecenomic  point  of  view,  as 
paraffin  costs  about  a half  less  than  petrol. 
The  cost  of  paraffin  for  ploughing  i acre  was 
a little  over  a shilling,  whilst  petrol  cost  just 
double  this  per  acre.  Lubricants  cost,  on  an 
average,  3fd.  per  acre.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  ploughing  per  acre  with  a tractor 
was  approximately  the  same  as  that  with 
horses,  except  as  regards  the  cost  of  labour 
per  acre,  which  is,  on  an  average,  low’er  with 
a tractor. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  ploughing, 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  owners  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  better  done  by  tractors 
than  by  horses;  less  than  3 per  cent,  held  a 
contrary  opinion.  The  average  depth  ploughed 
was  6.9  in.  with  tractors.  Although  the  greater 
depth  is  generally  supposed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  ploughing,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  marked  effect  on  the  yields. 


Tractor  Schools. 

Schools  for  tractor  instruction  have  been 
started  in  New  York.  These  schools  are  dis- 
tinctly educational  in  nature,  and  run  from 
Monday  morning  at  9 o’clock  until  5 p.m.  on 
Friday.  Lectures  come  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  immediately  after  the  noon  hour, 
the  rest  of  the  day  being  given  over  to  labora- 
tory and  demonstrational  work.  The  work  is 
so  correlated  that  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the 
lecture  are  further  explained  and  visualized  in 
the  shop.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  principles  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  farm  tractors  without  concentration 


upon  any  one  make  of  machine.  Each  tractor 
company  may  enter  one  machine,  and  extra 
parts,  such  as  piston  rings,  magneto,  car- 
buretor, etc.,  are  at  hand  for  the  instruction 
of  farmers  who  attend  the  school.  No  trade 
literature  is  permissible  and  salesmen  from 
the  various  manufacturers  are  not  allowed  to 
do  business  among  the  students. 

Saunderson’s  Tractor  for  Threshing. 

A threshing  contractor  in  Cheshire  who  em- 
ploys one  of  Saunderson’s  Universal  Model 
“G  ” 23-25  b.h.p.  tractors  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a local  customer  whose 
grain  he  recently  threshed: — “May  I be 
allowed  to  say  just  a word  or  two  of  praise 
re  your  Saunderson  tractor.  I find  when  you 
were  at  my  farm  you  threshed  me  87  bags  of 
best  oats,  and  nine  bags  of  second  in  the  eight 
hours,  which  I may  add  I have  never  had 
done  before  in  that  time.  These  are  ten  score 
bags  (200  lbs.)  each,  and  to  say  this  was  done 
with  12/6  worth  of  paraffin  is  a very  creditable 
performance.  I was  also  very  much  struck 
with  the  way  and  manner  your  machine  got 
round  my  buildings  towards  your  last  one,  and 
when  one  considers  there  is  no  water  to  carry, 
also  no  noise  or  smoke  to  contend  with,  it 
surely  takes  away  a lot  of  the  dread  of  bygone 
days,  when  the  old  type  of  machine  was  com- 
ing to  one’s  premises,  and  I must  say  since 
you  were  here  I have  told  many  people  what 
this  machine  did  for  me,  as  I consider  it  my 
duty  to  tell  others  of  anything  that  has  been 
a benefactor  to  me.” 

Packing  Austin  Tractors. 

The  packing  of  the  Austin  farm  tractor  has 
now  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  and 
employees  follow  a routine  which  has  been 
arrived  at  by  exhaustive  experiment  to  pack 
the  machine  in  the  smallest  space  and  in  the 
safest  manner,  while  facility  of  re-assembling 
has  been  borne  in  mind,  and  it  should  not  be 
possible  to  make  any  mistakes.  For  the 
assembly  of  the  tractor  in  distant  parts  of  the 
globe  where  expert  attention  may  not  always 
be  available,  a booklet  is  being  prepared  giv- 
ing directions  in  the  most  simple  language  for 
re-assembling  so  that  a farmer  quite  unac- 
quainted with  the  internal  combustion  engine 
may  be  able  to  remove  his  tractor  from  the 
crate  and  get  it  going  properly. 

Oil  Dearer. 

Messrs.  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  advise 
us  that  the  following  prices  came  into  effect 
on  nth  February.  Per  gallon: — Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “ E,”  8s.  rod.;  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“Arctic,”  8s.  lod.;  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A,” 
9s.  2d.;  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “ BB,”  9s.  qd.;  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  “ B,”  los.;  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“ C,”  8s.  4d.;  Gargo3de  Mobiloil  “ CC,”  9s.  yd.; 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “ TT,”  los.  4d.;  Gargoyle 
Zeta  Gear  Oil,  8s.  qd.;  Gargoyle  Clutch  Oil, 
7s.  lod. 

Importance  of  Lubrication. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a good  care- 
ful driver,  nothing  is  more  essential  to  effi- 
cient tractor  operation  than  proper  lubrication. 
Many  a tractor  has  had  its  period  of  useful- 
ness shortened  by  the  lack  of  proper  lubrica- 
tion. It  is  quite  gratifying  to  note  that  far- 
mers as  a whole  are  giving  more  thought  and 
attention  to  this  phase  of  tractor  operation  than 
they  they  did  a year  or  so  ago,  but  even  j'et 
many  do  not  seem  to  realise  the  importance  of 
lubrication.  Nothing  ever  is  saved  in  the  long 
run  by  the  use  of  a cheap  or  inferior  grade 
of  oil.  The  use  of  poor  oil  is  poor  econom\'. 
Nothing  is  truer  than  the  old  saying  that  oil 
is  cheaper  than  machinerjq  especially  when 
applied  to  the  tractor.  The  tractor  is  usually 
the  most  expensive  piece  of  machinery  the 
farmer  has,  and  if  oil  is  cheaper  than  ma- 
chinery, such  as  used  in  the  old  plough  or 
mower,  it  is  a great  deal  cheaper  than  the 
machinery’  of  a tractor. 
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SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances. 

M'LEOD'S  SHEEP  DIPS 


sheets  or  bags  on  appucat/0 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasgo 

HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Spring  Tooth  Harrows  for  Tractors 

WITH  CLIMAX  PATENT  TOOTH  FASTENERS. 


With  23  teeth.  In  three  sections.  Cultivating  8 feet  3 inches. 

We  can  dispatch  from  Dublin  on  receipt  of  order.  We  also 
have  in  stock  at  Dublin — Oorn  Drills,  Disc  Harrows,  Horse  and 
Tractor  Spike  Harrows.  All  sizes  Horse  Spring  Tooth  Harrows. 

For  name  of  nearest  agent  and  particulars,  please  write — 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  CO.  LTD. 

36  WORSHIP  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C  2. 


SCOTCH  SEED  OATS 


RECORD 

HERO 

WAYERLEY 
ABUNDANCE 
EARLY  HAMILTON 


BESLER’S  PROLIFIC 
NEWMARKET 
SCOTCH  POTATO 
LEADER 
YIELDER 


BANNER 
STORM  KING 
TARTAR  KING 
SYALOF  VICTORY 
SYALOF  CROWN 


SANDY 
TAM  FINLAY 
BLACK  TARTARIAN 
BLACK  SUPREME 


AND  PRACTICALLY  ALL  OTHER  VARIETIES. 


STATE  VARIETIES  AND  QUANTITIES  REQUIRED  AND  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  WILL  BE  SENT 

AUSTIN  & McASLAN 


Established  200 


Years  89  to  95  Mitchell  St.,  GLASGOW 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Send  a postcard  for  sample  and  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers  : 


Lodess  & Nucolihe,  Ltd.  ( department) 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


Washing  at  Home 


Is  made  shorter  and  pleasanter  by  using 

BRADFORD’S 
“VOWEL”  WASHER 


Supersedesold  ‘ ‘tub  and 
scrubbing”  method. 


No  internal  mechanism. 

Injury  to  Clothes  im- 
possible. 

Easy  and  Durable. 

Washing, 

Wringing,  and 
Mangling 

Machines 

Churns, 

Butter  Workers, 

Separators. 

And  all  Dairy  Appliances. 


Catalogue  (465)  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  BRADFORD  & CO. 

Manufacturers, 

141/2,  High  Holborn,  LONDON : 130,  Bold  Street, 

LIVERPOOL;  1,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER; 
Crescent  Ironworks,  SALFORD 


I BB  n BS  M I 


Hay  Barns  and  Cattle  Sheds  to  Board  of  Works 
specification  erected  In  any  part  of  Ireland. 

We  manufacture  Wire  and  Bar  Fencing,  Wronght- 
Iron  Railings,  Field  and  Ornamental  Gates. 


State  Requirements. 


Estimates  Free. 


WM.HAYWARD& SONS,  Ltd. 

36  DAWSON  ST..  DUBLIN. 


■ ■■■BBHBaaHHaiBSaBBBBHaBaMBaanBBflHaBBaaBaHBBBHHHBaHBaBaBHBBHHBBBBBI 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  “ Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements. 


GET  IT  FROM 


ATKINS 


Seeds 

Grain 

Potatoes 

Plants 


High  quality  at  a moderate 
price  is  our  aim  in  every- 
thing we  sell.  Our  Garden 
Seed  Catalogue  , is  -now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of 
application. 


John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  Mall,  CORK. 
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PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  Should  Obtain 

WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

The  Newest  and  Best  Breeds  of  Seed  Corn, 
Root  Seeds,  Grasses  and  Clovers,  etc. 


(64  large  illustrated  pages),  post  free. 


LEADING  SPECIALITIES 


WEBBS’ PROLIFIC  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OAT 
Produced  121  bushels  per  statute  acre. 
WEBBS;  NEW  ASCOT  WHITE  OAT 
Stiff  Strawed.  Heavy  Cropper. 

WEBBS’  NEW  WHITE  HORSE  OAT 

Produced  104  bushels  per  statute  acre. 
WEBBS’  NEWMARKET  WHITE  OAT 

Produced  106  bushels  per  statute  acre. 

WEBB  & SONS  LTD.,  The  King’s 
Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE 

Represented  by 


Mr.  W.  Rourke,  36  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin. 

Mr.  E.  P.  McGrath,  4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall,  Cork. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


DISC  DRILLS 


In  sowing  broadcast  a large  quantity  of  the  seed 
is  left  completely  uncovered,  exposed  to  all 
weather  conditions,  an  easy  prey  tor  the  birds. 
It  is  not  sown  at  a uniform  depth,  with  the 
result  that  it  does  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a Massey-Harris 
Disc  Drill. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
Force  Feed  Runs  which  sow  uniformly  and 
without  injury  to  seed. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Positive 
Gear  Drives. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control — one  motion  of  a Lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pressure 
and  starts  the  Feed,  the  opposite  motion 
raises  the  Furrow  Openers  and  stops  the 
Feed. 

Prompt  delivery  from  stocJ{. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd. 

53*55,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.  I 


Now  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soili 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  booh. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Bmnswiok  Honse,  Dnblin. 


CATTLE. 


A KERRY  BREEDER'S  SUGGESTIONS 

An  Eng^lish  reader  who  is  a great  en- 
thusiast for  the  Kerry  breed,  writes  sug- 
gesting  the  establishing  in  central 
positions  in  England  and  Ireland,  of  depart- 
ments where  Kerry  bulls  of  type  and  pedigree 
could  be  used  by  small  holders  and  others  re- 
quiring the  services  of  pure-bred  bulls. 

“ I have  personally  sold  over  a half-hundred 
of  pure-bred  registered  Kerries  during  the  past 
year,”  says  our  correspondent,  “ hut  from  all 
quarters  1 find  the  same  complaint — the  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  a bull  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  breed.  It  seems  a pity  that  well-bred 
animals  should  be  distributed  over  the  country, 
their  strain  to  be  lost  for  ever  by  crossing  with 
any  old  bull  that  comes  first  to  hand.  It  is 
well  and  good  to  leave  breeding  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  hut  surely  the  (Government 
should  see  their  way  to  make  arrangements  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  breed  of  one  of  the 
oldest  native  milking  strains  in  the  country, 
and  it  should  be  to  the  interests  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Kerry  Cattle  Society  of 
Ireland  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  interests  of  their 
native  breed.” 

Continuing,  the  writer  says — “ To  my  mind, 
cows  and  bulls  that  have  been  subjected  to  in- 
spection by  the  best  judges  at  Shows  in  Ireland 
and  England  and  that  obtain  prizes  not  only 
for  their  type  of  breeding  or  otherwise,  but 
also,  in  the  case  of  cows,  for  their  milk  records, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  most  ample  considera- 
tion for  their  future  produce  and  have  some 
place  in  the  Irish  Herd  Book.  If  the  poor 
peasant  or  working-  farmer  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  had  such  a cow  it  would  take  him, 
even  if  his  cow  were  got  by  a registered  bull, 
about  nine  or  ten  years  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  to  get  his  cow  registered  in  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  Herd  Book.  It  would 
not  he  advisable  to  admit  a bull  into  such  Herd 
Book  without  careful  investigation  as  to  his 
pedigree  and  otherwise,  and  that  only  after 
approved  crosses  with  registered  stock  ; but  in 
the  case  of  a cow  of  unquestionable  milking 
powers  and  type,  its  inheritance  should  be 
perpetuated.  Some  of  these  so-called  adver- 
tised breeds  of  foreign  extraction  may  have 
certain  qualities  to  recommend  them  for  beef, 
but  few  of  them,  as  yoii  mention,  as  to  quality 
or  quantity,  will  compare  with  the  pure 
Kerry.” 


SOILING  FOR  DAIRY  COWS. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  Second  Re- 
port by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown,  Vice-Principal, 
Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College,  on  the 
Soiling  of  Milch  Cows  Experiment,  which  was 
continued  at  the  College  during  1919.  It  is  most 
interesting  reading,  and  shows  that  considerably 
more  milk  can  be  obtained  per  cow  under  the 
soiling  system  than  from  cows  kept  in  the  usual 
way.  The  uniform  supply  of  fodder  and  the 
more  even  life  led  by  the  cows,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  Under  the  soiling  sys- 
tem the  same  cows  gave  higher  average  yields 
than  they  had  at  any  time  previously  given,  in 
spite  of  great  age  in  several  of  the  animals. 
Cows  kept  on  the  soiling  system  without  any 
grazing,  and  with  the  minimum  of  exercise, 
milk  well  and  maintain  good  condition,  hold  to 
the  bull  as  readily  as  cows  kept  under  the  usual 
conditions,  and  the  calves  produced  are  healthy 
and  grow  well. 

A succession  of  fodder  crops  can  be  grown  on 
arable  land  which  will  maintain  milch  cows  in 
perfect  health  and  profit  throughout  the  year 
without  the  employment  of  any  grass  land  what- 
ever. Land  under  forage  crops  practically 
cleans  itself  of  weeds,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  land  can  be  successfully  farmed 
without  the  rotation  system,  which  has  been  the 
basic  principle  of  British  agriculture  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Coke.  The  soiling  farm  system 
is  financially  sound,  and  can  he  generally  re- 
commended in  suitable  districts,  especially  in 
regions  with  a high  rainfall  where  cereal  grow- 
ing is  risky.  We  hope  to  make  fuller  reference 
to  the  Report  in  a later  issue. 


PERTH  SHORTHORN  SALES. 

6,6oo  Gns.  for  Bull  Calf:  Many  Irish  Buyers. 

There  was  a wonderful  trade  in  pedigree 
Shorthorns  at  the  annual  show  and  sale 
held  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Fraser  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Perth  last  week.  The  high  level 
of  prices  reached  at  Perth  and  Aberdeen  the 
previous  week  with  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed 
was  easily  passed  by  the  red,  white  and  roan, 
and  new  records  for  the  latter  breed  were  es- 
tablished. The  entry  for  the  show  consisted  of 
6oi  bulls,  and  154  cows  and  heifers,  which  was 
the  largest  total  ever  received  for  this  fixture, 
and  the  judges  included  the  Irish  breeder,  Mr. 
Alex.  Cameron,  of  Cookstown. 

The  top  price  for  females,  1,000  gns.,  was 
given  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Wilkinson,  Newark,  for 
the  yearling  heifer,  Orange  Blossom  57th,  con- 
signed by  Mr.  Copland.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
and  Co.,  Bankies,  forwarded  a nice  quality 
light  roan  yearling  by  Beaufort  Ringleader, 
which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Piper,  Letham,  for  500 
gns.;  while  at  40  gns.  more  money  the  winner 
in  the  yearling  heifer  class,  a beautiful  roan 
by  Adbolton  Tulip  King,  from  Mr.  McAllister, 
sold  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Law.  Three  yearlings  sold 
for  650  gns..  each.  Cows  realised  to  350  gns., 
and  two-year-old  heifers  to  400  gns.  each. 
Amongst  the  Irish  buyers  here  were  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, who  gave  140  gns.  for  the  two-year-old 
heifer,  Stoneytown  Broadhooks,  and  Mr.  T. 
Crawford,  of  Cookstown,  w'ho  paid  200  gns. 
for  Boyndie  Golden  Gem,  and  115  gns.  for 
Ballechin  Broadhooks,  both  two-year-old 
heifers. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  bull  sale 
was  the  record  price  of  6,600  gns.,  paid  by  Mr. 
Elliot,  a Canadian  exporter,  for  Millhills 
Comet,  the  champion  bull  calf  from  Mrs. 
Stewart,  of  Millhills.  Another  bull  calf  from 
the  Earl  of  Moray’s  herd  realised  3,800  gns  , 
the  purchaser  being  Capt.  Maegivray,  of  Aldie. 
A Waterloo  yearling  bull  from  Mr.  j.  Stirling 
went  for  export  to  Mr.  Shepherd  at  1,000  gns., 
and  at  2,000  gns.  Messrs.  Hughes,  Crewe,  se- 
cured a Collynie  bull  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Dron. 
At  1,000  gns.  Mr.  Nettlefold,  a Kentish 
breeder,  secured  a fashionably  bred  calf  from 
Mr.  Buttar,  Corstal,  while  the  same  figure  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Scott  Wyllie  for  a Nonpareil  from 
Mr.  R.  S.  M’Williani.  At  1,150  gns.,  Mr.  Scott, 
Congalton,  acquired  a good  quality  Broad- 
hooks bull  from  Mr.  G.  Bertram;  and  at  1,350 
gns.  Air.  Kirkham  bought,  for  export,  one  from 
Air.  D.  H.  Aloore,  Drummond.  Lord  Rose- 
bery’s Lothian  Alay  Duke  went  to  Air.  Alar- 
shall  at  1,550  gns.,  and  at  1,700  gns.  Air. 
Cameron,  Balnakyle,  secured  one  from  .Airs 
Stewart’s  consignment.  Irish  purchases  in- 
cluded— Lothian  Julian  to  Air.  A.  Cameron, 
Cookstown,  510  gns.;  State  Secret  to  Mr. 
Hegan,  460  gns.;  Throsk  Broadhooks  to  Air. 
Hegan,  900  gns;  Dunmore  Field  Alarshal,  to 
Air.  Hegan,  1,000  gns.;  Outpost  to  Air.  T. 
Crawford,  400  gns.;  The  Admiral  to  Air.  An- 
derson, Cookstown,  400  gns.;  Boquhan  Stan- 
dard to  Air.  Fergusson,  280  gns.,  and  Lawdon 
Cromwell  to  Air.  O’Connor,  200  gns. 

The  averages  for  the  sales  were: — ^486  bulls, 
£302  17s.  2d.;  22  cows,  £165;  14  two-year-old 
heifers,  £132  i6s.  8d.;  81  yearling  heifers, 

£202  17s.  8d.  Gross  average  for  603  head, 
£280  9s.  id. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  cattle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Societty,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers. 


Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OUR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT.  DUBUN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS. 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

'Phone — Dublin  1943.  Wires— Hakbar. 
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Flowers  that  Fail  Not. 

A Group  of  Hardy  Perennials  worth  considering. 


CALVES  TAKING  FITS. 

It  is  not  g-enerally  realised  that  lits  arise 
chiefly  from  acute  indigestion  and  a reflex  action 
on  the  brain.  Farmers  who  take  the  trouble  to 
open  a calf  that  dies  in  a fit  invariably  speak 
of  a big  lump  of  curd  in  the  stomach,  and 
nothing  else  much.  A careful  examination  of 
the  brain  will  show  a degree  of  congestion  in 
that  organ  also. 

There  are  but  few  and  short  warnings,  un- 
fortunately, of  a fit  coining  on,  usually  one  of 
the  best  “doers”  at  any  age  from  a week  to 
three  months  suddenly  ceases  to  feed,  looks 
dull  and  vacant,  perhaps  lies  about,  or  pushes 
its  head  against  the  nearest  hard  object,  such 
as  a wall,  and  gives  tongue  loudly  and  at  fre- 
quent short  intervals.  If  these  premonitory 
signs  are  recognised  something  can  be  done, 
but  without  any  such  signs  many  a calf  falls 
over,  with  rolling  eyes  and  frothing  mouth, 
champing  the  jaws  and  voiding  the  urine  and 
fteces  through  paralysis  of  the  sphincter 
muscles.  Death  in  the  first  fit  may  occur,  or  a 
second  one  almost  certainly  lead  to  dissolution. 

The  treatment  that  has  proved  most  success- 
ful in  .\merica  is  to  first  administer  a full  dose 
of  liquid  pepsine  (makers’  doses  vary) 
twenty  minutes  later,  a pint  of  lime  water,  and 
every  half  hour  following  a half  to  a pint  of 
physiological  salt  solution.  The  treatment  is 
repeated  from  two  to  six  times,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case  or  subsidence  of  the 
si'mptoms.  The  above  system  of  treatment 
aims  at  first  affording  mechanical  or  chemical 
aid  to  digestion  of  the  curd  or  casein  by  the 
help  of  pepsine  ; secondly,  neutralising  acidity 
by  the  lime  water,  and  then  providing  a change 
in  the  blood  composition  by  the  physiological 
saline.  The  use  of  the  enema  with  oil  and 
warm  water  or  soap  is  advocated  as  part  of  the 
plan  of  relieving  the  digestive  tract  of  all  un- 
digested material,  and  reducing  for  the  time  the 
need  of  digestion.  That  will  come  back  again 
if  we  can  overcome  the  brain  trouble  which 
arose  in  the  stomach. 

ORPHAN  SHORTHORNS  TO  BE  SOLD. 

A small  collection  of  really  choice  Shorthorns 
will  be  offered  for  sale  at  Beech  Grove,  Lough- 
linstowm,  Co.  Dublin,  on  Monday,  ist  IVlaich. 
There  are  several  females  and  a couple  of  young 
bulls,  and  they  are  all  of  the  noted  Orphan 
family  being  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Bonis, 
of  Fairlawn,  Moy,  Co.  Tyrone,  whose  son-m- 
law,  Mr.  John  Budd,  is  now  disposing  of  them 
at  the  above  address.  1 1 • 

Perhaps  the  choicest  female  in  the  herd  is 
Orphan’s  Sweet  Violet,  a cow  of  considerable 
scale  and  substance,  by  the  Rosewood  bull, 
Rubicon,  and  out  of  Orphan’s  Violet.  Her  dark 
red  three-year-old  heifer.  Double  Primrose,  is  a 
compact  level  female  of  nice  type  heavy  in  calf 
to  Lisnanane  Beacon.  Her  sire.  Royal  Master, 
won  first  prize  and  the  Chaloner  Plate  at  Dublin 
in  1916.  Orphan  Jasmine,  also  by  Rubicon, 
is  a rising  five-year-old  due  to  calve  in  May  to 
Lisnanane  Beacon,  bred  by  Messrs.  Stevenson, 
Sandholes,  Tullyhogue;  fourth  at  the  Dubliii 
March  Sale,  when  he  was  sold  as  a dairy  bull 
to  Mr.  O’Brien,  Dean’s  Grange,  Foxrock,  at  a 
good  price.  This  is  a grand  deep  red  cow,  ex- 
ceedingly well  balanced,  and  typical  of  her 
strain.  Her  heifer  calf.  Orphan  Duchess,  by 
Kilfrush  Duke,  is  a handsome  deep  red  of  great 
promise.  Rubicon,  as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, won  several  first  and  champion  prizes,  in- 
cluding the  Chaloner  Plate  at  Dublin  in  1915. 
A two-year-old  daughter  of  Orphan’s  Sweet 
Violet  is  Viola,  by  Red  Banner,  bred  by  Dr. 
Taylor.  This  is  a red  and  white  of  great  pro- 
mise that  shows  herself  to^  advantage,  and  is 
heavy  in  calf  to  Lisnanane  Beacoii.  Out  of 
Double  Primrose  is  the  young  bull.  Orphan’s 
Duke,  a deep  red,  level  topped  youngster,  with 
nicely  arched  ribs  and  well  filled  ejuarters.  A 
bull  calf  out  of  Svveet  Violet — and  sired  by  that 
good  deep  red  bull,  Kilfrush  Duke,  is  Orphan’s 
Beechgrove,  a deep  level  younsgter  not  quite 
so  well  furnished  as  his  companion. 

Mr.  Budd’s  residence.  Beech  Grove,  Lough- 
linstown,  is  within  fifteen  minutes’  walk  of 
Shankill  and  Killiney  Railway  Stations,  and 
about  six  miles  by  road  from  Dublin.  Cata- 
logues can  be  had  from  Mr.  Budd  or  from  the 
auctioneer,  Mr.  Joseph  Bowden,  Cootehill,  Co. 
Cavan. 


PLANTS  that  arc  hardy  and  will  give  a 
nice  selection  of  flowers  during  the  season 
are  very  numerous,  but  arc  not  well 
known  generally,  else  our  rural  gardens  would 
present  a better  appearance.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  at  least,  one  member  of  a family  will 
be  found  to  display  some  interest  in  flowers, 
and  be  more  than  willing  to  give  the  small 
amount  of  attention  required  by  hardy  peren- 
nial subjects.  These  may  be  said  practically 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  lend  a gay 
appearance  to  the  home,  besides  furnishing- 
lasting  flowers  for  room  decoration.  The  ten- 
dency for  many  years  past,  and  more  es- 
pecially at  present,  has  been  and  is  altogether 
in  their  favour  as  opposed  to  others  that  live 
their  short  lives  in  the  course  of  a year.  To 
be  sure,  many  favourite  annuals  are  almost  in- 
dispensable, such  as  sweet  peas  for  instance, 
and  others  that  make  a gorgeous  show  for  the 
time  being  in  beds  or  borders.  Many,  how- 
ever, with  a laudable  desire  for  flo-vvers  and 
very  limited  time  for  attending  to  their  wants, 
will  be  well  served  by  the  introduction  of 
hardy  flowering  plants  that  put  forth  their 
growth  and  bloom  each  season  as  surely  as 
their  time  comes. 

The  Gauze  Flower. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Gypsophila, 
usually  called  the  Gauze  Flower.,  There  is  the 
single  variety  with  innumerable  tiny  flowers, 
and  the  double,  which  has  large  blossoms  and 
somewhat  stronger  growth.  Either  is  worthy 
of  its  place  in  any  garden.  These  very  hand- 
some plants  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
more  pretentious  ones,  but  are  equally  at  home 
in  that  of  the  cottager.  This  particular  variety 
is  known  as  G.  paniculata,  which  it  is  well  to 
note,  because  there  is  an  annual  variety  also 
that  might  be  the  cause  of  disappointment. 
Compact  bushes  are  formed  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  any  good  loamy  soil  will  be  found 
suitable.  The  flowers,  too,  are  most  useful  for 
winter  decoration,  as  if  cut  when  in  full  bloom 
and  dried,  they  last  for  at  least  one  season  in 
good  form  without  water.  The  plants  remain 
in  flower  from  July  till  October. 

Aquilegias. 

From  June  onwards  the  extremely  elegant 
Aquilegias  give  a succession  of  blossoms  of 
the  most  diverse  colours.  These  are  parti- 
cularly pleasing  by  reason  of  their  light 
appearance,  which  is  caused  by  the  spurs 
which  extend  from  the  back  of  the  blooms. 
The  long-spurred  hybrids  are  the  best  for 
general  purposes,  and  may  be  raised  from 


seeds  sown  now  or  in  autumn,  and  ]>lants  may 
be  had  at  the  present.  It  may  be  mentioned 
also  that  the  foliage  is  very  pretty,  and  can 
be  made  good  use  of  for  decorative  purposes. 

Helianthus. 

The  Helianthus  are  mostly  very  vigorous 
growers,  and  provide  a wealth  of  yellow 
flowers  on  long  stems  from  July  until  late  in 
autumn.  These  are  Sunflowers,  but  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  annual  varieties.  The 
single  variety  H.  multiflorus  maximus  is  one 
of  the  most  useful,  and  only  grows  to  a height 
of  3 feet.  A good  partner  for  it  would  be  the 
double  form  H.m.m.  plenus,  and  yet  another 
that  is  a great  favourite,  Soleil  d’Or,  which 
bears  small  double  yellow  flowers  with  great 
freedom. 

The  Spanish  Iris. 

The  Spanish  Iris  is  a lovely  subject  for  the 
hardy  border.  These  are  bulbs,  and  may  be 
planted  during  autumn;  they  flo-wer  in  May  and 
June,  and  do  right  well  in  ordinary  soil  that 
is  dry.  As  cut  blooms,  they  last  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  and  are,  therefore,  invaluable  as 
for  indoor  decoration.  They  look  best  when 
planted  in  clumps  of  six  or  so,  and  will  do 
better  if  not  moved  often,  for  root  growth  be- 
gins almost  immediately  the  stalks  have  died 
away. 

Geum— Mrs.  Bradshaw. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  hardy  perennial 
is  a Geum  known  as  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  The 
scarlet  semi-double  flowers  are  quite  charming, 
and,  as  they  have  long  rigid  stalks„_  are  in- 
valuable as  cut  blooms.  They  remain  in  bloom 
from  June  till  September. 

Amongst  the  white  flowers  is  the  Campanula 
persicifolio,  Moorheimi,  the  semi-double  forrn 
being  one  of  the  best.  C.  humosa,  also  semi- 
double but  blue,  makes  a good  companion, 
and  they  flower  from  July  till  October. 

The  Sea  Lavender. 

Statice  latifolia,  the  Sea  Levender,  is  a 
peculiarly  pleasing  hardy  plant.  Any  well- 
drained  soil  suits  it,  and  the  flowers  are  very 
numerous,  though  small,  and  of  a reddish  la- 
vender colour.  It  makes  a splendid  companion 
for  the  Gypsophila  and  like  it  can  be  preserved 
for  use  when  dried,  the  flowers  being  cut  for 
that  purpose  when  fully  developed. 

Another  extremely  useful  hardy  perennial  is 
Achillea,  The  Pearl.  It  grows  about  two  feet 
high,  and  provides  a wealth  of  double  white 
blooms  for  fully  four  months. 


(9  tarn  em  ■■ 


EFFECTIVE  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
SOIL  for  Garden  Crops  MADE  EASIER 

WITH  THE 

NEW  HAND  PLOUGHS  and  WHEEL  CULTIVATORS 

(American  Made) 


Illustrated  particulars  from — 

O “THE  SEEDSMEN 

. Rowan  & Co.,  of  quality 

EStABLlSHED  1889  SI,  52  Capel  Street,  Dublin 
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By  Appointment  To  His  Majesty 


PRICE  LISTS  FREE 


ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  Ltd. 

62  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN. 


SUTTONS 

LIMITED 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden^ 

Finest  Quality  Seeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  by  Best  Mahers, 

SUTTONS  LIMITED 


1 South  Mall)  CORK  & 


3 King  Street  ’ Branches 


J 


FUM  HHEIIEITS 

SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GLEESON,  O’DEA  & CO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

TaLBPHONEi  Dublin  261. 


VAPORUE 


• w KILLS 

,W(RE>A/ORm'S' 

Stnmson  Chtankal  0 1^.  ra.Qiieen  Victoria  Sr 


COOPER.’ 

WORM  TABLETS 

The  powerful  action  of  these  Tablets  in  eradicating  Intestinal  Worms,  to- 
gether with  their  valuable  tonic  properties,  make  them  an  excellent 
investment  for  Sheepmen.  The  tablet  form  renders  correct  dosing  a cer- 
tainty. Not  only  do  the  tablets  prevent  serious  losses,  but  Sheep  and  Lambs 
greatly  improve  in  condition  after  their  use.  Throughout  the  Spring  and 
Autumn,  Sheep-owners  would  be  well  advised  to  use  the  Tablets  regularly. 
Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


BATES  & SCHOLES 

IIVIF3ROVEO  LA.IVIF>L^ESS  TTYF^E 

OIL  ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FARM  AND  ESTATE  WORK 


lUustratioa  of  Oil  Engine,  3-25  B.H.P 

ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK  IN  DUBLIN 

Apply  for  Prices  to — 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
OF  IRELAND,  LTD. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN 


Fitted  with  Sensitive  Governor 
and  Water-Cooled  Spray 
No  Lamp  required  after  starting 
Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 


MAKERS  : 

BATES  & SCHOLES,  LTD. 

Vicloria  Works  ::  ::  DENTON,  Lancs. 


Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

g ^ s ^ t 

Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  \ 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  j 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  1 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  ^ 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  J 

T.  C.  Q. 

16  17  0 

£ s.  d. 
101  2 0 

£ s.  d. 
2 C 0 

£ s.  d. 
99  2 0 

1 acre... 

18  18  0 

113  8 0 

3 7 6 

110  0 6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  I8s.  6d, 

Kitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


8 I I supply  best  fresh 

lnBliW8EHH  burnt  lime  for  building  or 

agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  M A N L- o N , 

LIMB  WORKS.  CLONDALKIN.  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones — Clondalkin  2.  ■ " Dublin  55v. 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
In  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZOLVINA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 
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EED  GRAl 


IMPORTED  FROM 


Best  Growing  Districts  in  Scotland. 

WAVERLEY.  RECORD,  YIELDER 
VICTORY,  POTATO  OATS 
CHEVALIER  AND  STANDWELL 
BARLEY  SPRING  WHEATS 


THOS.  McKENZIE  & SONS,  LTD.. 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


PIGS. 


MAKING  A BEEHIVE.— 1. 

As  pointed  out  last  week,  miieh  care  should 
he  given  to  the  construction  of  the  body  box; 
it  is  the  most  important  part  of  all.  The  por- 
tion now  under  notice  is  the  lift  or  riser,  ft  is 
used  in  summer  to  provide  space  for  three 
crates  over  the  frames,  and  is  reversed  in 
Avinter  in  order  to  render  the  body  box  warmer 
and  partly  to  afford  room  for  coverings  over 
the  frames.  The  internal  measurements  are 
20  ins.  by  18  ins.  by  12  ins.,  and  it  is  made  of 
two  pieces,  20I  ins.  by  12  ins.  by  § in.,  dove- 
tailed if  possible.  It  must,  of  course,  be  an 
easy  fit  outside  the  body  box,  and  requires 
four  slips  to  be  nailed  or  screwed  on  inside, 
3 ins.  by  f in.,  about  I in.  from  the  bottom, 
so  that  its  winter  and  summer  positions  will 
be  correct.  This  will  be  found  quite  a simple 
task  when  compared  with  the  work  on  the 
body  box. 

Now  we  have  the  roof  to  consider.  It  is  very 
important,  indeed,  and  must  be  made  weather- 
proof. As  has  so  often  been  mentioned  in 
this  column,  very  few  of  the  A-shaped  roofs 
are  found  to  be  so,  therfeore  the  flat  roof  is 
recommended.  It  should  be  si  jns.  in  front 
and  I in.  less  in  the  back.  Two  pieces,  2i|  ins. 
by  5i,  running  to  4i  ins.,  by  i in.  for 
the  sides,  and  one  piece  19?  ins.^  by 
5^  ins.  by  i in.  for  the  front,  and  one  iqf  ins. 
by  4^  ins.  by  i in.  for  the  back.  The  front  and 
back  should  be  rabbeted  to  overlap  the  lift. 
The  top  is  made  of  two  pieces  23  ins.  by  io| 
ins.  by  k in.,  and  covered  with  zinc,  leatherette 
or  some  other  material  that  will  render  it  rain- 
proof. Two  holes  are  made,  one  in  front  and 
one  in  the  back  li  ins.  for  attachment  of  cone 
escapes  and  provision  of  ventilation. 

The  wood  required  for  the  different  por- 
tions would  be,  roughly,  for  the  legs,  3 ft. 
by  4 ins.  by  2 ins.;  rails,  4 ft.  by  2 ins.  by  i in.; 
floor  board,  3 ft.  by  ii  ins.  by  i in.;  body  box, 
7 ft.  by  II  ins.  x i in.,  and  4 ft.  by  9 ins.  by 
i in. ; lift  7 ft.  by  12  in.  by  in. ; 
roof,  7 ft.  6 ins.  by  5 ins.  and  4 ft.  by 
II  ins.  by  i in.  Some  care  must  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  wood,  for  knotty  wood  will 
be  found  difficult  to  work  with  satisfaction  in 
a job  like  this,  where  accuracy  is  called  for. 
Also  fresh  wood  should  be  avoided  for  two 
reasons,  the  difficulty  in  the  planing  and  the 
certainty  of  the  joints  opening  later  on.  Even 
where  the  wood  is  of  fairly  good  quality  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  make  use  of  screws 
instead  of  nails  wherever  possible. — J.  G. 
Toner,  February,  1920. 


Derry  Almanac  and.  Directory. 

Neither  time  nor  change  seems  to  have  any 
effect  on  this  splendid  little  annual.  Fifty-five 
years  have  now  passed  since  the  first  issue  was 
made,  yet  to-day,  and  probably  under  condi- 
tions more  unsettled  than  ever  in  its  history,  it 
makes  it  appearance  as  fresh,  as  informing, 
and  as  faultless  as  ever.  As  an  Almanac  it  is 
excellently  equipped,  containing  calendars  for 
this  year  and  next ; times  for  sun,  moon,  and 
tide;  chronological  cycles,  festivals,  and  such 
like;  information  on  stamp  duties,  taxes,  etc., 
and  for  the  farmer  reader  a list  of  the  Ulster 
fairs  in  1920.  The  Directory  aims  at  catering 
for  the  whole  north-west  district,  and  this  it 
does  well.  The  counties  embraced  are  Done- 
gal, Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone.  A 
brief  description  of  each  county  is  given,  then 
names  of  chief  officials  and  public  institutions, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  principal  towns  we  have 
lists  of  traders,  professional  men,  etc.  Derry 
City  is  most  fully  dealt  with,  for,  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  particulars,  there  is  a com- 
plete street  directory.  Other  sections  coming 
under  the  Directory  heading  are  those  headed 
Agricultural  and  Other  Societies,  Banking 
Companies,  Post  Office  Directory,  Railway 
Company,  Ecclesiastical  Directory  and  Law 
Dirqptory.  As  usual  with  such  a popular  pub- 
lication, the  advertising  pages  are  numerous, 
and  contain  quite  a store  of  information  in 
themselves ; being  printed  on  coloured  paper, 
they  are,  too,  readily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  to  the  whole  add  attrac- 
tiveness. Of  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
book,  as  well  as  the  paper  and  printing,  ive 


LESSONS  FOR  NOVICES  ON  THE 
LAND. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  S.  F.  Edg-e,  the  well-known  breeder  of 
pedigree  live  stock,  of  Gallops  Homestead, 
Ditchling,  Sussex 

May  I make  an  appeal  to  the  readers  of  your 
paper  on  behalf  of  the  many  young  men,  par- 
ticularly ex-Service  men,  who  for  one  reason 
or  other  are  wishful  to  make  their  living,  and 
their  homes,  on  the  land?  Personally  I believe 
that  agriculture  in  general  should  benefit  to  an 
enormous  extent  from  the  infusion  of  this  new 
and  energetic  blood,  untrammelled  by  prece- 
dent, prejudice  and  previous  environment. 
These  men’s  fresh,  growing  minds  can  bring 
to  bear  on  farming  new  outlooks  and  new  ideas 
which,  grafted  on  to  sound  agricultural  ex- 
perience, should  be  good  for  all. 

The  appeal  I wish  to  make  is  that  all  far- 
mers should  trv  to  find  room  for  one  or  two  of 
the  many  wanting  practical  experience.  In 
particular  would  I address  this  suggestion  to 
the  breeder  of  pedigree  pigs,  because  pig 
breeding  is  a branch  of  agriculture  which  seems 
to  me  essentially  suited  to  the  recruits,  who  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  limited  both  as  to  capital 
and  previous  experience  on  the  land.  For  such, 
pig-keeping  is  much  the  best  branch  of  farm 
ing.  Its  main  principles  can  be  more  quickly 
mastered  than  can  those  of  any  other  branch 
of  farming,  and  in  pig-keeping  a good  mone- 
tary turnover  (and,  therefore,  a good  living) 
can  be  made  more  quickly  than  in  _ any  other 
branch  of  farming.  On  top  of  this,  I have 
proven  that  pig-keeping  will  enable  one  to  pro- 
duce more,  year  in  year  out,  per  acre  than  will 
any  other  branch  of  farming. 

I am  training  as  many  pupils  or  students  as 
possible  on  my  farms  here,  but  the  applications 
I get  are  far  more  than  I can  handle.  It  is  this 
fact  which  prompts  my  suggesting  that  other 
farmers  should  do  as  I am  doing.  I make  a 
nominal  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  time 
spent  by  mv  staff  in  instruction.  Assuming 
that  the  pupil  has  a month  or  six  weeks  to  de- 
vote to  the  course,  I split  this  time  up  into 
periods  of  from  4 to  10  days.  As  briefly  as 
possible,  mv  programme  is  as  follows  : — „ , 

First  Week. — Pupil  appointed  to  a Herd 
Section.  By  asking  questions  the  pupil 
learns  1.  Scale  of  feeding,  and  reasons  for 
it  ; 2.  life  story  of  fa)  boar  and  (b)  sow  ; 3. 
farrowing"  ; and  4.  the  points  of  the  Large  Black 
and  Middle  White  pig,  and  how  to  tell  a good 
pig  of  anv  age.  This  knowledge  can  be  gained 
only  by  continually  watching  litters  of  all  ages, 

cannot  speak  too  highly;  it  is  a model  of  all 
that  such  a work  should  be.  The  worthy  pub- 
lishers are  the  proprietors  of  the  Derry  Sen- 
tinel, Pump  Street,  Derry.  The  price  is  Is.  6d. 
net. 


and  studying  individual  points  of  various  sows’ 
progeny. 

Second  Week. — Pupil  oppointed  to  another 
Herd  Section.  This  gives  the  pupil  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  knowledge  gained  during  first 
week,  on  quite  another  section  of  my  herd,  to 
make  most  useful  comparison  notes,  and  so 
check  the  soundness  of  his  first  week’s  study. 

Four  to  Seven  Days. — Pupil  appointed  to 
Malt  House  Piggeries.  Here  the  pupil  sees 
the  weaning,  weighing  and  despatching  phases 
of  my  system.  As  weaning  pigs  are  continu- 
ally changing,  one  must  constantly  be  exer- 
cising one’s  judgment  and  knowledge  in  feed- 
ing, to  be  sure  that  the  weaners  make  steady 
daily  improvement  at  this  critical  period. 

Seven  to  Ten  Days. — Pupil  works  with  a 
Head  Herdsman.  Seeing  and  practising  such 
things  as — 1.  nose-ringing  ; 2.  ear-marking  ; 

3.  gelding  (by  written  permission  only)  ; and 

4.  the  general  management — detail  falling-  to  a 
head  herdsman  responsible  for  a whole  herd. 

This  is  what  I may  call  the  complete  curri- 
culum or  syllabus.  When  the  pupil  has  digested 
it,  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  care  for  his 
own  nucleus  of  a herd,  although  obviously  he 
can  go  on  learning,  and  learning  usefully,  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  But  when  he  has  com- 
pleted my  course,  as  briefly  sketched  above, 
he  is  safely  entrusted  with  a small  herd  of 
growing  pigs  of  his  own.  A copy  of  my  Farm 
Rules  and  Regulations  (which  must  be  im- 
plicitly observed  by  pupils)  is  handed  to  each 
student.  I admit  a continuous  flow  of  strangers 
to  my  farms,  some  of  whom,  ignorant  of  what 
I may  call  conduct  on  the  land,  cause  my  staff 
a little  trouble.  They  would  not  do  so,  had 
they  read  my  little  code  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions. But  any  trouble  unwittingly  caused  by 
visitors  is  quite  compensated  by  my  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  give  real  help  and  information 
to  earnest,  keen  students  of  pig-keeping,  and 
I regard  anything  I can  do  to  help  ex-Service 
men  as  an  absolute  privilege,  if  not  a national 
duty. 

There  is  no  knowledge  or  experience  I have 
gained,  concerning  either  pedigree  Scotch 
Shorthorns,  pedigree  Jerseys,  pedigree  Shire 
horses,  pedigree  Southdown  sheep,  pedigree 
Large  Black  and  Middle  White  pigs,  or  pedi- 
gree Sussex  nouffrv.  whieh  is  not  readilv  avail- 
able to  every  serious  student.  _ No  questions 
that  / can  answer  will  remain  unanswered. 
There  are  no  “ secrets  ” ; one  of  the  keys  of 
my  success  with  all  my  stock  is  the  complete 
openness  and  simplicity  of  my  methods. 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  add  that  I shall  be 
pleased  to  send  a copy  of  my  Farm  Rules  and 
Regulations  to  any  farmer  who  feels  prompted 
to  do  as  I suggest,  and  as  I am  doing.  _ I am 
confident  that  farmers  who  undertake  this_  pro- 
cedure will  themselves  benefit.  It  is  surprising 
to  what  an  extent  answering  others’  apparently 
very  simple  questions  develops  one’s  own 
reasoning  powers,  and  I have  yet  to  meet  the 
student,  or  other  visitor,  who  does  not  know 
as  much  about  stock  farming  as  I knew  only 
ten  years  ago. 
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i POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


D 


VMHRIOAN  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs;  one  'J’urkcy 
Cock,  imported  direct  from  Al)bott’s;  two 
others  ennally  well  bred,  mated  with  unrelated  hens; 
Early  Eggs  booked  now,  36s,  per  dozen.— Mrs.  Ander- 
son. Ballymagiiire,  Stewartstown. p96 

C1HICKS,  due  17th  February— White  Wyandottes, 
i Ithodo  Island  Beds,  Brown  Sussex,  for  table  and 
laying,  21s.  doz.— Downes,  Knocknagreena,  Mullingar. 

pi  30 

C10ALY  Fawn  and  White  Runners,  with  Taylor’s 
I strain,  Drake®,  at  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  for  Sale 
also  Pure  Rhode  Island  Reds  Eggs,  from  a choice 
pen,  at  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  postage  extra;  also  a few 
heavy  In-calf  Black  Kerry  Springers.  Apply 
" Owners,”  Lettercollum,  Timoleague,  Cork.  p22 

^AY-OLD  Wyandottes,  21s.  dozen,  due  Febntary 
23rd.— Perry,  Lisderg,  Belmont,  King’s  Co. 

pl38 

Ii'lGOS  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
li  Eayers— White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
for  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
free.  Eggs  from  10s.  6d.  dozen. — Mrs.  Strong,  Moate, 
Kells,  Meath. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

LIGHT  SUSSEX  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

from  the  famous  Cook  strain. 

15/.  per  dozen. 

ASHBOURNE  MODEL  FARM, 

Clounthaune,  Co.  Cork.  pl44 


Eggs  from  Pen  3,  White  Leghorns,  3rd  prize  win- 
ners 1918-19  Laying  Competition;  6 pullets  laid 
1,437  eggs  in  12  months;  21s.  doz. ; 2nd  pen,  8s.  6d. 
doz. — Miss  Love,  Kilcreen,  Glarryford,  Belfast.  pl36 

1710R  SALE — 7 Pure-bred  White  Runner  Ducks, 
' hatched  spring,  1918;  suitable  for  breeding 
from;  splendid  layers;  £5  the  lot.  Apply  Mrs.  Little, 
Sandholes,  Dungannon,  Tyrone.  pl48 


■jlOR  SALE— W.  Wyandotte.  R.I.  Red,  Red  Sussex, 
-T  and  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs.— Byrne,  Garryduff 
House,  Gotiran,  Co.  Kilkenny.  pl26 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  tbe 
following  breeds: — White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application.— The  Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cooks- 
towu,  Co.  Tyrone. 

HA'I’CHING  EGGS— Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  and  Padman ; W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter:  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses— Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d. ; Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly.  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  p43 

Hatching  EGGS-Wlute  wyandottes.  Pen  1, 
direct  from  Tom  Barron,  15s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Pen 
2,  Barron  hens  mated  to  Mrs.  Strong  cockerel,  10s.  6d. 
per  doz.  Particulars  from  Miss  F.  L.  Denny,  The 
Whins,  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim.  pll6 

Houdan  atid  Rhode  Island  Red  Hatching  Eggs 
for  Sale,  lOs.  per  setting;  carriage  paid. — Mrs. 
Bell,  Maynooth.  pl37 

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  for  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
(’I'lios.  Abbot’s  and  Cattle’s  strains),  42s.  per  doz., 
carriage  paid. pl34 

Mb.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  bens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
21d.,  7id.,  Is.  3d.:  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  Is.  8d. — Atkins 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 


Dfllll  TDV  Meal.  4/-  stone,  28/-  cwt.;  Meat 

rUUL  I KT  Meal.  5/6  stone,  40/.  cwt.;  Clover 
Meal.  3/-  stone.  24/-  cwt.;  Molassine  Meal,  4/6  stone, 
32/6  cwt.;  Grit.  1/-  stone,  7/-  cwt.;  Oyster  Shell, 
crushed,  7 lbs.,  1/6;  14  lbs.,  2/9;  28  lbs..  5/-;  56  lbs., 
9/6;  112  H)S..  17/6.— Tbos.  McKenzie  and  Sons,  T,td., 
(it.  Bniuswick  Street.  Dublin. 

I >ULLETS  and  Ducks;  March.  1919,  hatch;  fine 
1 layers:  only  10s.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen:  list  free. — 
Hummell,  Stratford,  Essex. 

SIT'riNGS  Indian  (Jame  X Siissex,  8s.  6d. ; Leghorn. 

pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel, 
10s.  Ml'S.  Kellaghan,  Greatdown.  Mullingar  pl23 


SIX  White  Indian  Runner  Drakes  (’Taylor’s),  splen- 
did up-standing  birds,  April-hatched,  8s.  each ; 
carriage  extra.  Apply  Box  Pl50,  this  office. 


S'TOCK  Cockerels— Rhode  Island  Red,  21s.  (Solo- 
mon’s); White  Leghoni,  12s.  6d.  (Padman’s); 
magnificent  colours  and  finest  breeding. — Mrs.  S.  W. 
Fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone.  p91 

THE  BIG  EGG  STRAIN. 


MISS  McCORMICK  offers  a few  sittings  from 
the  Pen  that  bred  Peri  44  in  the  present  Laying 
Competition.  The  six  pullets  have  laid  the 
grand  total  of 

385  EGGS 

in  three  winter  months  ; every  pullet  from  this 
mating  has  produced  first  grade  eggs  from  the 
beginning. 

Eggs  from  other  good  matings  from  10/6 
per  dozen  upwards. 

Brookend  House,  Stewartstown, 
Co.  Tyrone. 

Thousands  sold  last  season— white  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’s  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconas,  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced ; free. — Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown.  p86 

WANTED— Pure-bred  Embden  Goose,  two  years 
old.  Particulars  strain,  weight,  price  to  Mrs. 
Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina,  Co.  Sligo. pll7 

WHITE  WYANDO’TTE  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  Rhode  Island  Red  (Solomon) 
Settings,  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Pox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone. pl53 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  10s.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 


nn rm  Eggs  are  now  5/- to  6/- doz.  Using  a packet 

OVELLE  spice  costing  Ifd.,  Mrs. 
■ Magennity,  Faughart,  got  two  doz.  a week 

' during  winter.  Sold  in  7fd.,  1/3,  2/6,  5/- 

and  10/- sizes,  SHUK  for  Cholera,  1/3  and 
3/-.  Postage  6d.  extra  all  sizes. 


lay 


OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


EGG  TESTERS. 

Very  powerful  Acetylene  Egg  Testers,  as  supplied 
to  Messrs.  Simon  Hunter.  F.  and  H.  Sutcliffe,  Walter 
Bradley,  and  all  leading  poultry  farmers,  10s.  each; 
carriage  paid.  Cost  saved  first  week.— J.  A.  Sut- 
cliffe, 168  Whitegate  Drive,  Blackpool.  ’Phone,  532. 
Telegrams : Poultry.  p83 


PALMER’S 

PURE  FISH  MEAL 


We  understand  that  Fish  Meal 
is  being  fraudulently  sold  as  our 
brand.  Our  Agents  in  Ireland 
are  Messrs.  McKenzies,  Cork; 
John  Atkins  &.  Co.,  54  South 
Mall,  Cork  ; J.  H.  Henry,  Dun- 
man,  Cookstown,  Tyrone ; The 
National  Bakery  Co.,  Limerick; 
John  Maher,  Quarry  Street, 
Thurles,  Tipperary  ; John 
Leonard,  Bridge  House,  New- 
castle West ; Martin  Phelan, 
Rose  Inn  Street,  Kilkenny. 

Send  for  samples  and  literature  for 
all  Poultry  Foods  to 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER 

WYKIN,  HINCKLEY 


TWIN-LOCK 
ALUMINIUM 
M.  p«r  doz.;  6/-  por  hd.,  post  frto. 


POULTRY  RINGS 

I 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/- cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  so/-. 
Cash  with  order. 


J.  ATKINS  A Ce.,  Ltd.,  54  Soutb  Mall,  CORK. 
BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Egge,  10/-  to  15/-  doz.; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old  ' 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  30/-;  Month-old. 
50/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers'  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


Reg.  No.  435. 

Automatic 

Water 

Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their  Special 
Advantages  would  fill  this  page 


Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of  clean  drinking  water 
tor  your  birds  I They  are  made  of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled  green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval.  Money  returned  instantly 
if  not  satisfactory,  no  matter  what  the  reason  for 
dissatisfaction. 

5/'6  each,  carriage  paid  British  Isles.  Made  in  our 
own  works  at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Discharged  Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 


Sitting  Coops  in  Stock 
18/G  each  ::  Carriage  Paid 


Also  Poultry  Houses, 
Galvanised  Wire  Netting 


Roofing  Felt  ::  Samples  Free 


Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show.  September  24th,  1919. 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent : Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20,  Fleming  Square.  Blackburn 


Tel.  : 

65  Lymm 
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POULTRY. 


BAD  FISH  MEAL. 


AS  we  were  Ihc  iirst  to  recommend  tire  use 
of  fish  meal  for  poultry  in  this  country, 
and  as  we  are  such  firm  believers  in  its 
value  as  an  egg-producing-  food,  we  desire  to 
warn  our  readers  against  the  many  worthless 
and  even  harmful  samples  at  present  being 
offered  to  the  public. 

Here  is  the  analysis  of  a sample  that  was  re- 
cently sold  to  a Northern  poultry  keeper  : — 


Oil 

...  20.54  per  cent. 

Alb. 

...  24.76 

Ash 

...  16.10 

Salt 

...  11.52 

In  addition  to  this  the  stuff  was  adulterated 
with  the  outer  husk  of  oats  (shudes).  The 
buyer  complained  that  hens  fed  with  this  stun: 
became  ill,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  the  amount  of  oil  and  salt  it  contained. 

Good  fish  meal  is  dry,  has  not  a pungeiit 
odour,  does  not  saturate  the  paper  wath  oil  if 
some  is  placed  in  an  envelope,  and  is  sold  with 
a guaranteed  analysis. 

We  cannot  understand  people  buying  what  is 
obviously  fit  only  for  manure.  If  the  local 
Poultry  Instructor  is  asked  to  do  so,  she  will 
show  any  enquirer  a good  sample  of  fish  meal, 
which  will  give  beginners  some  idea  of  what 
the  real  stuff  is  like. 

We  hope  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
take  action  to  stop  these  frauds  on  poultry 
keepers.  They  have  done  wonderful  wmrk  to- 
wards the  provision  of  pure  seeds  of  reliable 
powers  of  germination.  .A.s  much,  or  more, 
ciuires  to  be  done  on  the  food  question,  as  the 
frauds  practised  on  poultry  keepers  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  of  the  most  flagrant  description. 

M.  H.  M. 


THE  “ DAILY  MAIL  ” LAYING 
CONTEST. 

THE  WINNERS  AND  HOW  THEY  WON. 

The  great  Daily  Mail  winter  laying'  con- 
test was  recently  concluded  at  Bentley. 
There  w'ere  1,000  birds  under  test,  and 
the  first  prize  went  to  a Lancashire  breeder, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Paine,  whose  pen  of  4 Wyandotte 
pullets  laid  3.39  eggs  in  four  months.  We  think 
our  own  Irish  birds  will  be  found  to  compare 
very  favourably  with  these,  as  Mr.  Strong's  0 
pullets  produced  429  eggs  in  three  months,  and 
unless  the  January  figures  are  disappointing 
we  anticipate  that  the  Irish  birds  will  lose  no- 
thing by  the  comparison. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  out  of  the  thirteen 
prizes  offered,  eight  were  won  by  Lancashire 
breeders,  and  none  of  the  big  breeders  were 
allowed  to  compete.  It  was,  in  fact,  a back- 
varder’s  test.  The  cost  of  food  for  the  l,0q0 
pullets  was  ^364,  and  the  value  of  eggs  laid 
i-965.  The  second  prize  pullets  laid  319  eggs. 

In  an  interview  given  to  our  contemporary. 
Poultry,  the  winners  give  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars  of  their  methods.  Readers 
will  see  they  have  no  special  advantages. 

Mr.  E.  j.  Paine,  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  (^100),  writes  : — “ I am  a boot  and  shoe 
dealer  in  Lancaster,  but  at  the  end  of  1912, 
when  1 was  recovering  from  a nervous  break- 
down, the  doctor’s  orders  were  to  go  into  the 
country  and  forget  Lancaster  and  business  for 
six  months.  To  occupy  my  time  1 decided  to 
commence  poultry-keeping — but  how  ? I had 
never  had  a live  hen  in  my  hands  in  my  life,  so 
I sent  out  to  the  newsagents  for  all  the  poultry 
journals,  and  the  study  of  these  passed  many 
hours  of  my  convalescence  pleasantly  away. 

“ Having  selected  White  Wyandottes  as  my 
breed,  I looked  up  the  advertisers,  wrote  an 
enquiry  to  one,  who  happened  to  have  business 
in  Lancaster  the  day  he  received  my  letter,  so 
he  called,  and  in  the  course  of  a chat  gave  me 
much  useful  advice.  When  I was  able  to  get 
about  I got  the  grocer  to  send  empty  sugar- 
boxes  and  tea  chests  by  the  carrier’s  cart,  and 
when  I had  converted  some  of  these  into  sitting 
boxes,  and  got  broody  hens  from  the  local 
farms,  I sent  to  my  advertiser  acquaintance  for 
eggs,  and  the  first  setting  was  put  under  a 
hen  on  January  30,  1913.  The  chickens  hatched 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  strain  which  has 
now  won  the  ‘ Winter  Test.’ 


“ Of  course,  coops  had  to  be  made  before  the 
first  chickens  were  due,  and  as  the  chicks  grew 
so  did  the  work.  Houses  had  to  be  made,  aird 
pens  erected,  so  that  my  six  months’  banish- 
ment passed  ciuickly.  1 had  also  regained 
health  and  strength,  but  1 had  caught  a fever 
— Hen  Fever — so  later,  when  it  became  neces- 
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sary  to  remove  nearer  Lancaster,  my  wife  in- 
sisted upon  having  plenty  of  land  for  poultry. 
Now,  there’s  the  secret,  Mr.  Editor.  Let  me 
tell  it  to  all  would-be  poultry-keepers  ; Let  the 
wife  catch  the  ‘ fever,’  and  you  are  half  way 
on  to  success  ! 

“ Well,  after  removal  to  ‘ Oakfield,  my 
breeder  acquaintance  found  it  necessary  to  sell 
up,  and  1 bought  the  breeding  p.ens  from  which 
my  first  chicks  had  originated.  I also  bought 
his  houses,  with  trap-nests  and  all  fittings 
complete,  but  soon  abandoned  tpp-nests  as 
being  time-wasters.  I consider  if  a man  is 
poultry-farming  for  a living,  the  labour  in- 
volved in  trap-nesting  is  too  costly  for  the  re- 
sults obtained.  I prefer  to  select  on  the  ‘ Hogan 
System,’  and  no  bird  reigns  long  at  ‘ Oak- 
field  ’ which  will  not  pass  that  test.  The  four 
pullets  I sent  to  the  ‘ Winter  Test  ’ were  se- 
lected by  that  method,  and  1 think  the  result 
has  justified  my  judgment. 

“ My  houses  are  of  the  semi-mtensive  type 
— open-fronted,  facing  south.  I prefer  oat 
shudes  for  litter.  This,  I may  explain,  is  the 
husk  or  shell  of  the  oat  grain,  when  convertmg 
into  oatmeal.  I use  soil  for  the  dropping 
boards,  as  I consider  it  a good  deodoriser,  and 
it  all  goes  back  on  to  the  garden  when  the 
boards  are  cleaned  off  once  a week. 

“ Grain  is  fed  in  the  mornings — raked  into 
the  litter — in  the  winter,  and  warm  mash  in  the 
afternoon  ; but  I make  use  of  dry  mash  hoppers 
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in  the  summer,  as  I consider  them  quite  as 
effective,  and  labour  savers,  besides  which,  the 
days  are  so  long  that  the-  hoppers  can  remain 
open  for  a few  hours  with  advantage. 

“ My  medicine  chest  contains  Parrish’s  Food, 
Condy’s  Fluid,  Glauber  Salt,  and  Iron  Jelloids 
only,  and  any  bird  that  is  past  these  ‘ aids  ’ 
is  at  once  killed  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  a 
fruit  tree.  This  does  not  often  happen,  say 
two  funerals  in  three  years,  as  sickness  is  al- 
most unknown  in  my  pens  ; and  I may  just  say 
in  passing  that  I have  never  seen  a case  of 
gapes  during  my  seven  years’  poultry  keeping. 
Parrish’s  Food  is  put  in  the  drinking  water 
about  once  a month,  Condy’s  Fluid  once  a week 
in  summerj  Glauber’s  Salts  are  useful  when  a 
hen  drops  off  laying  near  moulting  time.  They 
are  liable  to  get  fat  then,  unless  conditioned, 
and  a fat  hen  will  neither  lay  nor  moult. 

“ I have  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  be- 
ginner, and  can  only  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing hints  : — . „ . 

Good  layers  cost  more  in  the  first  instaime, 
whether  you  buy  eggs,  chicks,  or  pullets,  but 
after  that  I doubt  if  they  cost  as  much  as  the 
barndoor  type  ; and  most  likely  you  will  get 
one  hundred' eggs  more  from  the  former  than 
the  latter,  which  at  present  prices  means  over 
two  pounds  per  bird  per  year  ; then  look  at  the 
greater  pleasure  you  get  in  showing  your 
friends  some  “ class  ” stock.  Cleanliness  and 
attention  to  detail  : Keep  your  birds  dry  and 
comfortable  ; give  grit,  oyster  shell,  green  food, 
and  clean  water  always  ; don’t  forget  cleanli- 
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ness  includes  clean  water — clean  every  *i3.y— 
twice  a day  in  summer  if  you  can.  Keep  the 
water  vessels  scrubbed  clean  ; make  a habit  ot 
it  • it  does  not  take  many  moments  when  it  is 
habitual.  And,  finally,  don’t  forget  cleanliness 
in  poultry-keeping  means  pleasure  and  profit 
for  owner  and  bird.” 


S%  COIVIIVIISSION 


Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  ^WLS, 

EGGS  and  GAME.  AccounU  promptly  •etUed  by  Cheque* 


K.Li.M . is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M. 

All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal,  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

Bts.LFAST. 


3/6  THE  SEIOIETEH  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WOR KS 
Si  Stopford  Road,  Plalstow,  London,  B.  18, 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
r* . WANTED 

Send  your  Uyo  Posritry  and  Rabbits  to  tho  Leading  Ftroa,  and 
have  tho  full  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  rceeived.  Crates  aupplied.  BstabUshed  over  a century 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Saletmcn 

S08  Caitral  Markstt,  Bmithfield,  London,  B.C.l, 


POULTRY  HOUSES  ANO 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 

DUBLIN  MADE 

POTATO  SPROUTING  BOXES 

GEO.  PERRY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row.  Dublin. 


SEWER  PIPES 

CATTLE  FEEDING  TROUGHS 
FIELD  DRAIN  PIPES 
BRICKS.  TILES.  CEMENT 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

McFERRIN  and  GUILFORD,  LTD., 

12  fit  16  TARA  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

Telephone  & Telegrams:— 

“McFERRAN,  DUBLIN  108.” 


REPAIRS 

TO  ALL  CLAESES  OP 

Farm  & Estate  Machinery 

Also  every  description  of 
Implement  Castings  supplied  by 

WILSON  fit  CO. 

SmIthfiBlil  & Borth  City  Eagle  Foundry 

DUBLIN  Telephone  2391 
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When  you 
invest  in 

A 

FORDSON 

TRACTOR 

you  hitch 
your  farm 
to  the 
star  of 


Why  buy  Two  Ploughs  wheh  Ohe  will  do? 


Latest 

Improvements 


PERFECT  IN 
DESIGN  AND 
MATERIAL 


THIS  PLOUGH 
will  do  either 

DIGGING  OR 
GENERAL 
PURPOSE 

work  by  retain- 
ing or  removing 
the  tail  cntters 
as  required 


Mr.  Michael  Ahearne,  Kildonogue,  Ardfinnan,  Co.  Tipperary,  writes: — “The 
Plough  you  sent  me  is  doing  the  best  work  in  the  district.  Please  send  another  one.” 


Stocked  in  Ireland  for  immediate  delivery,  with  two  wheels,  skim  and 
knife  coulters  and  two  straight  tail  cutters.  ^ ^ Write  for  lists 


success 

R,  W. 

ARCHER 

AND  CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street 
DUBLIN 

Phone-Dublin  3976-3977 


IRISH  MANUFACTURE 

Sheep  Dips 

UNIVERSAL  POWDER 

Antiseptic  Liquid  and  Paste 
All  approved  as  Scab  Kemedies 

^ OLD  Medal  and  Two  Challenge 
Cups,  Thirteen  First,  Twelve 
Second  Prizes,  and  many  other 
honours,  at  the  Royal  Dublin  and 
Royal  Ulster  Societies  Shows,  1913, 
obtained  by  users  of  these  Dips. 

Foot  Rot  Ointment.  Fly  Oil, 
NIcco  Disinfecting  Fluid.  Red 
Oxide  Paint.  Tar  Varnishes, 
Canispanaces  (Dog  Wash). 
Weedkillers:  Liquid  & Powder. 

Manufacturers 

The  North  of  Ireland 
Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast 

Bnquirlei  solicited.  Please  mention  thie  paper. 


specially  low  prices 


GEO.  BROWN  & SON 


I=»LOUGM  MANUEACTUHEHS 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  ENGLAND 


Satisfaction 


Are  extremely  simple  in  design  and 
easy  to  run,  and  this  simplicity,  combined 
with  their  sturdy  construction  makes  them 

THE  IDEAL  ENGINE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  will  drive  chaff-cutters,  root-slicers  and 
pulpers,  saw  benches,  pumps,  etc.  cheaper  than 
by  hand,  and  are  particularly  adapted  for 
driving  dynamos  for  generating  electric  light. 

Their  strong  construction  and  thorough 
reliability  ensure  satisfaction  to  the  user. 

CROSSLEY  BROTHERS,  LTD. 

OPENSHAW  MANCHESTER 

F.31 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers’  Gazette"  when  replying  to  advertisements. 
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The  second  prize  winner,  Mr.  G.  Sanderson, 
of  Garstang,  tells  a simple  story.  “ 1 
commenced  keeping  a few  birds  about 
eleven  years  ago,”  he  says,  “ and  this  is  my 
first  entry  in  a Laying  Competition.  1 have  no 
up-to-date  houses,  scratching  sheds,  etc.,  and 
the  land  I at  present  occupy  lies  low  and  is  on 
the  damp  side.  My  method  of  selecting  the 
breeding  pens  from  the  two  varieties  1 keep — 
White  Leghorns  and  White  Wyandottes — -has 
been  from  observation.  1 have  chosen  the  birds 
that  1 consider  the  best  shape  and  most  vigor- 
ous, and  mated  them  to  the  best  unrelated 
males  that  I could  procure  from  undoubted  lay- 
ing strains  ; and  I can  say  that  I have  evolved 
a strain  of  hardy  and  prolific  birds.  The  sister 
birds  to  the  pen  at  Bentley  have  laid  more  eggs 
during  the  same  period  under  far  worse  condi- 
tions. I feed  twice  a day,  giving  wet  mash  in 
the  morning  and  grain  in  the  afternoon.  I 
take  great  care  to  keep  them  clean,  and  give 
plenty  of  clean  water  and  grit.  I find  poultry- 
keeping profitable,  and  am  never  without 
eggs.”  


HERE  AND  THERE. 

A correspondent  writing  from  the  English 
Midlands  states  ; — “ I was  at  a pure-bred  sale 
at  Birmingham  yesterday.  Any  bad  pullets 
made  40s.  a pair,  and  good  ones  up  to  100s. 
Many  old  hens  sold  at  30s.  to  50s.  per  pair.” 
Such  prices  are  unprecedented  for  ordinary 
pure-bred  utility  birds,  but  they  do  not  surprise 
us,  considering  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
poultry  industry.  The  trouble  is,  however, 
that  while  the  ordinary  producer  expects  high 
rates  for  produce,  sometimes  even  four  times 
the  pre-war  rate  for  new  laid  eggs,  he  or  she  is 
very  unwilling  to  pay  even  twice  the  pre-war 
rate  for  sittings  of  eggs  or  for  stock  birds. 

« * » 

A Polish  correspondent,  who  has  just  brought 
out  a large  consignment  of  pure-bred  birds  for 
the  re-stocking  of  the  devastated  areas  in  that 
country,  writes: — “We  are  working  for  the 
estabiisnment  of  pure-bred  poultry  centres  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  also  intend  to  give  in- 
struction by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  fol- 
lowing the  same  plan  that  you  have  established 
in  Ireland.”  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  success  of  the  Irish  poultry  industry  is  al- 
ready a beacon  light  to  other  less  favoured 
countries. 

^ * 

The  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  forthcoming 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Laying  Test  is  now 
available.  Those  who  intend  to  compete  with 
the  heavier  breeds  should  have  the  eggs  set,  or 
better  still,  the  chickens  out  before  these  lines 
appear  in  print.  We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  one  of  our  readers  on  winning 
The  Farmers’  Gazette  Cup. 

If  * * 

Following  up  our  remarks  on  the  want  of  ad- 
vertising enterprise  in  Ireland,  a correspondent 
writes  that  no  anthracite  coal  fit  for  burning  in 
brooder  stoves  can  be  had  nearer  than  Wales, 
as  there  is  no  proper  way  of  sifting  nuts  at  the 
Irish  collieries.  As  these  brooder  stoves  are 
likely  to  supersede  oil  brooders  on  large  farms, 
this  state  of  affairs  is  deplorable.  Another  cor- 
respondent, writing  on  the  same  topic,  states 
there  is  no  shell  (cockle  or  oyster)  or  substitute 
for  same  to  be  had  at  the  moment  in  Cork  City. 
We  wonder  how  many  towns  are  in  a similar 
plight,  and  yet  heavy  egg  production  is  quite 
impossible  without  an  adequate  supply  of  lime, 
which  is  certainly  not  found  in  meal  and  pota- 
toes. Will  the  firms  who  prepare  and  retail 
these  products  please  note  ? 

* * * 

Eggs  were  sold  to  the  shippers  at  2s.  9d.  per 
doz.  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Cork  last 
week.  It  looks  as  if  our  friends  the  Dutch  or 
the  Danes  were  already  beginning  to  spare 
some  for  the  English  markets. 

■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  WB  as  BS  SB 
FOR  SALE. 

CHAFF  CUTTER  (by  Richmond  and  Chandler,  D.E.), 
with  endless  feeding  web;  lift  off  fly  wheel  cover 
and  patent  safety  feeder 

IMPROVED  OIL  CAKE  BREAKER,  by  Bamford 
and  Sons. 

Both  Implements  are  New. 

For  particulars  apply 

JOYCE,  MACKIE,  AND  CO., 

Calway. 


SPORT  AND 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

WORMING  FOR  BROOK  TROUT. 

By  Cai’t.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

If  KNOW  of  no  country  that  lends  itself 

I more  readily  to  worm  fishing  for  brook 

trout  than  Ireland.  One  reason  is,  I sup- 
pose, that  it  is  a hilly  or  mountainous  country, 
and  that  even  in  the  so-called  flat  districts  there 
is  usually  some  hill  or  other,  heather  capped, 
looking  down  on  the  plains  below.  The  rugged 
mountains  of  Scotlaird  or  Wales  are  huge  and 
far-reaching;  here  in  old  Ireland  a smaller  hill 
or  range  of  hills  extends  for  a bit  and  stops 
there.  There  are  consequently  in  this  country 
of  ours  more  brooks  and  small  burns,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  term,  ditches  flowing  down  out  of 
such  hills  than  is  probably  the  case  in  the  sister 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  our  larger  streams 
and  rivers  that  have  their  source  up  in  the  real 
mountains  of  Ireland,  like  those  of  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  or  Kerry,  Galway,  or  Tipperary. 
Now,  the  little  trickling  bums  I am  referring 
to  at  the  moment  in  nearly  every  case  contain 
the  small  trout  peculiar  to  our  mountain  loughs 
and  rivers,  small,  lanky,  and  dark  in  colour  as 
a natural  result  of  the  dark,  peat-stained  water 
they  inhabit.  As  shown  in  a previous  article, 
these  trout  differ  in  size,  colour,  and  other  re- 
spects from  the  larger  spotted  trout  of  the  big 
lakes  and  recognised  trout  rivers.  Anyway,  the 
small  fish  are  in  the  small  trickling  rivulets 
that,  only  about  a foot  or  so  wide,  flow  down 
out  of  the  neighbouring  hills;  but,  curious  to 
relate,  you  cannot  always  catch  them,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  see  them.  For  these  little  rivulets 
are,  for  the  most  part,  dry  in  dry  weather,  save 
for  an  odd  pool  here  and  there  or  an  occasional 
hole  well  in  under  the  bank.  If  there  comes  a 
decent  shower  of  rain  lasting  an  hour  or  two  they 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spate.  When  the  rain 
ceases  they  quickly  run  dry  again  or  nearly  so, 
and  so  the  game  goes  on  year  in  and  year  out. 
And  you  might  just  as  tvell  fish  the  county  road 
as  one  of  these  burns  except  under  exactly  the 
right  conditions,  which  are  when  the  spate  is 
running  off.  So  insignificant  looking  are  these 
rivulets  that  few  people  save  the  natives  of  the 
spot,  would  believe  there  were  trout  in  them. 
The  natives  know  better.  Let  me  now  give  an 
instance.  I was  grouse  shooting  one  hot  Sep- 
tember day  some  years  ago  in  the  Dublin  Moun- 
tains, and  across  our  path,  so  to  speak,  or 
through  the  heather,  anyway,  ran  a sort  of  dry 
ditch,  winding  in  and  out,  and  at  rather  rare 
intervals  showing  a pool,  or  rather  “ splash  ” of 
brown-coloured  water  here  and  there  big  enough, 
perhaps,  to  soak  your  handkerchief  in.  Nowhere 
in  its  course  was  a jump  necessary  to  get  over 
this  “ drain  ” ; you  could  step  across  it  in  your 
ordinary  stride.  Well,  there  came  on  a thun- 
derstorm, with  copious  rain,  one  of  those  storms 
that  thoroughly  knew  its  business  and  meant  to 
go  through  with  it.  In  about  an  hour  the  rivu- 
let was  in  spate  and  brimful,  although  you 
could  still  step  across  it  without  effort.  I 
stepped  across  and  made  for  the  keeper’s  lodge 
till  the  weather  learned  how  to  behave  itself. 
Arrived  there  I met  the  keeper’s  son,  aged,  I 
should  say,  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen, 
digging  up  worms.  These  procured,  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  a willow  rod  about  six  feet 
long  with  three  feet  of  string  attached  to  the 
end  thereof  and  an  ordinary  perch  hook  adorn- 
ing the  end  of  the  string.  Thus  equipped,  he 
sallied  forth  in  spite  of  the  storm,  made  his 
way  to  a bend  of  the  burn,  and  commenced  to 
fish.  We  lost  sight  of  him  then,  and  the 
keeper’s  wife  said  we  wouldn’t  see  him  for  the 
next  couple  of  hours.  Nor  did  we;  but  about 
that  time  he  turned  up  drenched  to  the  skin 
with  some  thirty-six  or  more  small  trout  on  a 
bit  of  cord,  and  several  more  stowed  away  in 
various  parts  of  his  ragged  attire  ! The  weather 
clearing  a bit,  I said  I would  try  my  hand,  and 
the  “ gossoon  ” gave  me  the  rod  and  came  with 
me.  But,  do  my  best,  I couldn’t  touch  a fish, 
try  my  hardest.  He  took  the  rod  and  com- 
menced to  catch  trout  once  more.  He  gave  it 
to  me  and  pointed  out  the  spots  to  drop  the 
worm  in ; all  no  good.  He  again  got  hold  of 
the  rod  and  was  again  successful ! The  lad 


tried  to  explain  the  process,  and  said  ; “ Sure, 
ycr  lumour,  it  isn’t  in  the  water  the  trouts  are 
at  all,  at  all,  but  hid  away  unrler  the  banks, 
where  they  think  they  are  out  of  harm’s  way.” 
Anyhow,  except  for  two  or  three  that  1 managed 
under  his  directions  to  get,  1 was  a dismal 
failure  at  the  job,  but  the  “gossoon  ” ermtented 
himself  with  spitting  on  the  “ bob  ” I gave  him 
“ for  luck  ” and  volunteering  the  information 
that  “if  he  wanted  them  he  could  get  all  the 
wee  trouts  he  needed  without  any  trouble  at 
all  !”  And  so  1 believe  he  could,  though  I,  who 
at  that  time  would  throw  a fly  for  salmon  or 
trout  with  any  man  or  do  up-stream  worming  in 
clear  water  for  trout  (a  very  difficult  sort  of 
angling),  couldn’t  succeed  for  nuts  ! However, 
I state  but  the  facts,  and  leave  others,  if  they 
can,  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  The  explanation, 
1 suppose,  lies  in  the  remark  an  old  Scotch 
gillie  once  made  in  my  hearing  to  another  un- 
successful rodster,  and  which  was  simply  that 
“he  had  no’  got  the  cunning  o’  it,  ye  ken.”  In 
any  case,  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  hen; 
in  Erin  little  mountain  brooks,  such  as  I have 
described,  contain  trout  of  a sort,  but  that  it  is 
only  at  certain  hours  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  water  that  they  can  be  caught. 
Yet,  there  are  the  burns  and  there  are  the  trout 
in  them.  Nearly  all  these  brooks  are  not  on 
preserved  lands,  for,  as  I remarked  above,  ihey 
are  so  insignificant  looking,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  visible  unless  in  spate,  that  few  but  the 
natives  know  there  are  fish  in  them.  Nothing 
will  be  said  to  anyone  fishing  them  (a  few  ex- 
ceptions to  the  contrary,  perhaps),  for,  even  on 
an  Irish  grouse  moor,  if  your  only  armament 
is  a fishing  rod,  you  will  scarcely  ever  be  inter- 
fered with. 


The  Irish  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Wild 
Birds  held  their  sixteenth  annual  general 
meeting  in  Dublin  some  days  ago,  and  we  re- 
gret being-  unable  to  refer  to  it  in  an  earlier 
issue.  The  Secretary’s  report  showed  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  to  protect  wild  birds  in 
Ireland  were  meeting  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, especially  so  in  dealing  with  the  trap- 
ping of  song  birds,  a practice  unfortunately 
very  prevalent  in  the  County  Dublin,  and  in- 
deed Ireland  generally.  Various  terns  have 
been  protected,  and  the  Society  was  able  to 
report  a marked  increase  in  several  of  the  more 
rare  kinds  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
We  understand  a Bill  is  to  be  introduced  in 
Parliament  dealing  with  the  importation  of 
skins  and  feathers,  and  the  Society  asks  for 
donations  to  help  on  the  good  work.  We  en- 
dorse this  appeal  heartily,  and  trust  it  may  be 
freely  responded  to. 

» * 

It  is  hard  to  get  people  in  agreement  on  the 
topic  of  wild  birds.  Farmers  in  many  cases, 
and  fruit  growers  in  nearly  all,  consider  they 
have  just  grounds  for  complaint  concerning  the 
harm  done  by  certain  kinds.  The  fruit  grower 
will  never  look  favourably  on  the  blackbird, 
one  of  our  sweetest  songsters,  nor  on  the  bull- 
finch or  starling.  The  farmer  condemns  all 
the  rook  tribe,  woodpigeons  and  certain  others. 
The  gamekeeper  wages  war  on  hawks,  jays, 
magpies,  etc.  And  all  are  doubtless  acting  ac- 
cording to  their  experience  of  these  birds.  The 
pheasant  continues  in  bad  odour  wdth  agricul- 
turists, although  the  frequently  made  examina- 
tion of  the  crops  of  these  birds  invariably  reveal 
little  else  but  grubs,  larvae  of  insects  and  the 
like.  But  when  the  average  farmer  sees  birds 
of  any  kind  on  his  fields  and  tillage  lands  he 
at  once  concludes  it  is  his  crops  they  are  after, 
and  he  cannot  be  persuaded  otherwise.  And 
so  things  go  on  year  in  and  year  out.  Propa- 
ganda and  education  have  no  effect  on  the 
rising  generation  of  rural  districts,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  habits 
and  food  of  our  wild  birds  were  taught  in  all 
Elementary  and  Council  Schools,  any  ordinary 
book  on  natural  history  being  the  text  book. 

■X-  4t-  ■X" 

For  our  parts  the  sparrow  and  the  wood- 
])igeon  seem  the  only  really  harmful  birds  from 
a farmer’s  point  of  view.  And  they  are  dis- 
tinctly destructive  beyond  all  doubt,  for  ex- 
amination of  their  crops  invariably  prove  it. 
The  sparrow  hawk,  the  jay  and  the  magpie 
are  harmful  in  the  game  preserve,  the  magpie 
also  visiting  farm  yards,  taking  young  chicks 
and  eating  eggs.  Apart  from  these,  though. 
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1 Pure  Canadian  1 


Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed  1 


1919  Growth,  Ontario 


Certified  hij  the  Canadicm  Government  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity. 

GRADE  I.  CERTICATE. 

Only  limited  quantities  ot  Canadian  Dutch  Child  Fibre 
Growing  Flaxseed  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government's 
exacting  tests. 

Ask  for  M’Credie’s  Famous  Flaxseed,  grown  from  specially 
selected  seed.  Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified, 
sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on  each  side  of  bag  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  buyer 
both  as  to  quality  and  weight. 

Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government's 
certificate  and  red  letters  on  each  bag. 

Other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but, 
nevertheless,  shipped.  Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 


POTASH  FOR  IRELAND  I 


SYLViNITE  14X  (French  Kainit  14/167„  Potash) 


Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops, 
Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels. 


For  some  time  we  have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  having 
been  fully  sold. 

We  have  now  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
further  supply  for  Ireland  and  can  now  offer  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 


Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 


Dealers  should  apply  to- 


I ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD.  | 

= 1 rvo  /^DAirTT^M  C’TDE'CT  lAI  TDI  f M = 


= 1 


102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  for  Alsatian  Potash. 


Telegrams  : “ POTASH,  DUBLIN.” 

FARMERS  APPLY  TO  THEIR  NEAREST  DEALER. 


Phone  3117. 
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wc  do  not  admit  the  destructful  propensities  of 
most  of  the  Olliers.  True,  the  blackbird  may 
annex  a little  ripe  fruit,  but  this  is  only  pos- 
sible in  the  ripe  fruit  season,  a matter  of  a 
couple  of  weeks.  If  he  lived  solely  on  fruit,  as 
some  people  say,  what  does  he  feed  on  in  the 
winter?  Broadly  speaking',  we  have  always 
contended  that  there  is  scarcely  a bird  among 
them  that  has  no  redeeming  qualities  ; for 
even  tlie  univcrsalh'  condemned  sparrow  de- 
stroys immense  numbers  of  the  white  summer 
butterlly,  an  insect . that  school  children  and 
others  are  invited  to  destroy  and  are  paid  for 
the  doing  of  it  at  so  much  per  head. 

* -x-  * 

From  years  of  experience  of  the  bird,  and 
careful  observation  of  its  habits,  we  the 

writer)  look  upon  the  woodpigeon  or  woodquest 
as  the  only  bird  for  which  a good  word  cannot 
be  said.  Anyway,  few  men  have  shot  more 
woodquests  than  the  writer,  and  out  of  every 
batch  he  has  always  picked  out  at  random  a 
certain  number  and  examined  the  contents  of 
their  crops.  In  seed  time  it  has  always  been 
seeds,  the  farmer’s  sown  seeds,  their  crops 
showed.  In  harvest,  corn  has  invariably  been 
found.  In  winter,  the  shoots  of  winter  cabbage 
or  turnips  ; in  summer,  a general  admixture  of 
farm  or  garden  produce.  Never  has  anything 
in  the  way  of  insects,  grubs,  worms_  or  flies 
been  foimd  in  the  crop  of  any  woodpigeon  ex- 
amined by  the  writer  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  experiences  of  others  may  differ,  but  we 
have  not  yet  heard  of  them  doing  so.  All  other 
birds,  we  opine,  have  at  least  something  m 
their  favour,  for  the  very  sparrow,  as  already 
stated,  kills  butterflies  and  their  grubs,  and 
are  not  entirely  grain  feeders.  If  they  were, 
what  do  the  thousands  of  sparrows  to  be  seen 
in  London  all  the  year  round  feed  on,  for  there 
are  no  crops  in  the  Strand  or  Piccadilly  ? 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

COMMITTEE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  at 
Leinster  House  on  Thursday,  12th  inst.,  Bert- 
ram H.  Barton,  D.I.,  in  the  chair.  Also  pre- 
sent— Right  Hon.  F.  S.  Wrench,  J.P.,  D.L. 
(Vice-President)  ; Harry  Franks,  J.P.;  Major 
R.  W.  Doyne,  D.L.;  Capt.  Anthony  F.  Maude  ; 
Capt.  Thos.  Hone,  J.P.;  A.  E.  Darley,  D.L.; 
Sir  Algernon  Coote,  Bart.,  H.M.L.;  R.  W. 
Hall-Dare,  D.L.;  D.  R.  Pack-Beresford,  D.L.; 
James  S.  Gordon,  B.Sc. ; N.  F.  Archdale  ; 
Capt.  R.  H.  Fowler,  D.L.;  H.  D.  M.  Barton  ; 
Capt.  C.  Fetherstonhaugh,  D.L.;  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Powerscourt,  K.P.;  R.  K.  Wright,  ; 
Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  B.Sc. 

The  annual  report  to  the  Council,  as  sub- 
mitted, was  approved. 

The  Agricultural  Superintendent  reported 
the  entries  for  the  show  and  sale  of  pure-bred 
bulls,  to  be  held  at  Ballsbridge,  on  March  2nd 
and  3rd,  which  was  considered  satisfactory. 

The  judges  for  the  Agricultural  Show,  to  be 
held  at  Ballsbridg-e,  on  May  11th,  12th  and 
13th,  were  appointed.  Classes  were  also  in- 
cluded for  polo  ponies  at  this  show. 

The  Agricultural  Superintendent  was  author- 
ised to  make  a feature  of  a representative  dis- 
play of  poultry  appliances  in  the  Central  Hall 
at  the  coming-Winter  Show,  to  be  held  at  Balls- 
bridge, on  Novem.ber  30th  and  December  1st 
next,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland  to  be  invited  to  arrange  an  exhibition 
of  fruit  at  this  show.  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness, 
Son  and  Co.’s  offer  to  assist  in  connection 
with  the  barley  section  was  accepted  with  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Committee. 

The  Agricultural  Superintendent  reported 
the  offer  of  three  Champion  Silver  Cups  by  the 
proprietors  of  The  Lady  of  the  House,  The 
Farmers'  Gazette,  and  The  Freeman's  journal, 
respectively,  in  connection  with  the  Poultry 
Egg  Laying  Competition.  The  Committee’s 
hearty  thanks  was  accorded  to  these  donors  for 
their  countenance  and  generous  support. 

A small  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  Science  Section  of  the  Society  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  agricultural  research 
in  Ireland. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  grant  the  use  of  the  Lecture 
Theatre  to  the  Irish  Farmers’  Union  for  their 
conference,  to  be  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
March. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tlic  monthly  meeting  of  tlic  Council  ol  the 
Royal  I lorlicultural  and  Arboricultural  Society 
of  Ireland  was  held  at  the  offices,  5 Molesworth 
Street,  Dublin,  on  the  I3lh  inst.,  IT  T.  llatris, 
L1..D.,  presiding.  Accounts  dealing  with  the 
series  of  lectures  now  concluded  were  passed 
and  ordered  for  payment,  and  the  date  of  the 
Spring  Show  was  fixed  for  Thursday,  April  8th. 

Mr.  W.  Baker,  Ardlui  Gardens,  Blackrock, 
was  co-opted  a practical  member  of  the  Council, 
the  following  being  elected  members  of  the 
Society,  viz.  : — Lieut. -Colonel  Twigg,  Green- 
mount,  Malahide  ; Mr.  R.  McM.  Smyth,  Mount 
Henry,  Dalkey  ; and  as  practical  members,  Mr. 
A Anderson,  Viceregal  Gardens,  Phamix  Park, 
and  Mr.  F.  T.  Rose,  Hort.  Instructor,  N.W. 
Cork. 

SHOW  AND  SALE  FIXTURES. 

The  official  catalogue  of  entries  tor  the  forthcom- 
ing Show  and  Sale  of  pnre-lired  bulls,  to  be  held  at 
Ballsbridge,  Dublin,  on  March  2nd  and  3rd  next 
has  just  been  issued.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  3C0 
pages,  and  has  been  most  carefully  prepared,  ihe 
pedigrees  of  no  less  than  532  animals  will  be  found 
enumerated  therein,  all  of  which  will  be  offered  f^i. 
auction  immediately  following  the  completion  ot 
iudging  for  the  prizes,  amounting  to  £1,000,  ouereu 
by  the  Society.  The  entries  show  a very  even  distri- 
bution throughout  the  various  classes^Short  horns 
totalling  289,  divided  into  11  classes;  Herefords,  92 
in  7 classes,  and  Aberdeen-Angus,  151  in  8 classes. 
From  a cursory  glance  through  this  catalogue  it  is 
evident  that  breeders  generally  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance  of  this  Show  and  Sale,  and  some  of  the 
stock  in  the  country,  particularly  arnongst  the 
younger  animals,  will  pass  into  the  sale  rings;  from 
the  numerous  inquiries  that  have  been  received  many 
foreign  buyers  will  be  present.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  has  decided  to  continue  last  year  s mnova- 
tion  by  having  the  sale  rings  in  the  large  Oentral 
Hall,  where  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  will  be  able 
to  attend  the  sales  in  comfort  uncler  any  conditions 
of  weather.  The  auctioneers  for  Shorthorns  will  be 
Messrs.  John  Thornton  and  Co.,  who  are  recognised 
throughout  the  Shorthorn  world  as 
specialists  of  this  particular  breed;  and  Messrs. 
Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  for  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Hereiord 
breeds,  of  wdiich  these  noted  Dublin  auctioneers  have 
always  been  recognised  as  sales  masters  . 

* * * 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ot  England  have 
now  issued  the  prize  list  for  their  1920  Show  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Darlington  from  June  29th  to  July 
3rd  The  programme  arranged  is  a very  lar^  one, 
numerous  classes  being  provided  for  the  different 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pig's,  poultry, 
rabbits,  and  cavies,  while  there  will  also  be  sections 
for  farm  and  dairy  ijroduce,  bee  appliances,  liorti- 
cnlture  forestry,  etc.  The  total  value  of  the  iirizes 
offered ’is  £11,700.  For  particulars  of  entry,  etc., 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  at  16 
Bedford  Square,  London,  'W.C.l. 

* * * 

The  Forty-First  Annual  Show  of  the  Shire  Horse 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  on  Tuesday,  Feliruary  24th,  1920,  and  the 
three  following  days.  The  entries  nurnber  521, 
which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  must  be  consi- 
dered highly  satisfactory.  They  compare  well  with 
the  Shows  of  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  although  they  are 
not  quite  up  to  pre-war  standard.  But  the  expenses 
and  difficulties  of  showing  are  far  greater  now  than 
in  the  years  before  1915,  and  an  entry  of  over  500 
horses  is  distinctly  good.  Among  the  exhibitors  this 
year  are  His  Majesty  the  King,  Major  R W.  Cooper, 
M.C.;  Major  David  Davies.  M.P.;  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, K.G.;  Lt.-Col.  H.  E D.  Diobrowe  Wise, 
Bernard  Greenwell,  Bart.;  Brig.-Gen  H.  M.  Grenfell, 
Lord  Harlech,  Lt.-Col.  H.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  Lord 
Hothfield,  Lord  Middleton,  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
Sir  Arthur  Nicholson,  Sir  Edward  E.  Pearson,  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Col.  R.  F.  Ratcliff.  C.M.G.;  Sir  Berke- 
ley Sheffield,  Bart.;  Sir  Edward  D.  Stern.  Laffy  Wan- 
tage, the  Duke  of  Westminster,  G.C.V.O.,  D.S  O and 
Viscount  Wimboriie.  The  same  number  of  classes 
have  been  provided  as  in  the  years  before  1918,  viz 
,g0Y0j-^  for  stullions,  seven  for  ma.res  unci  nllies,  unci 
three  for  geldings,  but  opportunity  has  been  taken 
to  increase  all  the  principal  prizes  for  stallions  and 
mare«  so  that  in  the  stallion  classes  they  will  be 
£30  £25.  £20,  £15,  and  £10,  with  other  prizes  of  £5, 
and  in  the  mare  classes  they  will  be  £25,  £20,  £15, 
and  £10,  with  other  prizes  of  £5.  A new  Chainpion 
Cup  value  100  gns.,  has  been  provided  for  stallions 
to  replace  the  Cup  won  outright  at  the  last  Show, 
and  all  other  Champion  and  special  prizes  will  be 
continued. 

BaBBBaHgQMEiaHEaiBaHBHBHeBanHnaBBS 

TREES.  TREES. 

FRUIT  TREES,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.; 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  both  floivering  and 
evergreen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS,  Nurserymen, 
KILLOONEY,  ARMAGH. 


DAIRY 

THERMOMETERS 

3/9  EACH 


Sole  Wholesale  Agents; 

POLLOCK  k CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  Qraftoh  St.,  Duelih 


Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


I BE  as  SIS  as  as  as  hi 


PERFECT 
FITTING 
BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

For  iln  Fa  mer.  fr-  m yrur  om 
m’a«ur6in»iits  ty  mail  to  any  jiait 
1 1'  the  Wo. Id. 


BREECHES 

SUITS 


from  3Q{- 
115/. 


ff 


N)  matter  »h  ra  you  ar< , send  us 
full  particulars  of  your  rcquiic- 
ments  .and  we  will  send  you  patterns, 
measure,  tape  and  full  iustructlrns 
fO'  self-tueasu'einent,  and  guaran- 
teed to  fit  you  pel  feci  ly  or  refund 
your  cash. 


BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C°- 

(Dept  34)  92  GT.  TITCHFIELD  STREKT, 

— — OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1.  ^ 


TURNERS’ 

ORINDING  OROSHIHO 
l¥iiL.L.S 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &c., 
907^  will  find  the  "Turner”  Combined 
ceaBiBEo  HILL  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 
ANDoniNDiNo.  rccjuiremcntE. 

E.  E.  & F.  TUSNEE,  Ltd.  (185).  IFS^SCH 
Agbnts  for  Ulstbr  : 

A.  S.  ESTCKIE  & CO.,  8 > Victoria  t..  8 fast 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 

SAUNPEKSON’S 

“ Universal  ” TRACTOR 

Awarded  R.A.S.E 
1st  Prise  Silver 
Medal. 

The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 

Complete  with 
Post-war  Model  ‘ G.’  23-25  B.H.P.  Winding  Drum. 

Saanderson  Tractor  & Implement  Co. 
Elstow  Works,  Bedford.  Eng.  l't“- 
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SHEEP  AND  UMB  I 

SHELTERING  CLOTHS  I 


‘‘  INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 


Ilhtsiraied  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers : 

J.  Rands  ^ Jeckell 

bdept.  f.  SPSWICH 

Rick  Cloth,  StacTk  Sheet 
AND  Waterproof  Cover 
Manufacturers  to  H.M.  the  King. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1-inch  square  Interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

rilHIS  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
X new,  No.  15  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  44d.  per  superflcial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  &c.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 
ting. Secure  your  share.  peb  boll. 

s.  d. 

In  single  rolls,  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  25  0 

In  6 rolls,  50  ft,  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  24  0 

In  12  rolls  (or  more).  60  ft  x 4 ft.  ...  23  0 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  Square 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

60  ft.  X 4 ft  , per  roll  ...  ...  46  0 

25  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll  ...  ...  23  0 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

No.  8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
656  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge,  @ 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 
1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  order. 


SeixQ  this  ogiportunity  ami 
Send  Your  Order  at  Once. 


MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St.,  Portlaml  Place,  london,W.I 


Established  1828. 


J 


■■  ■■  ■■  Ru  OS  MR  Wit  sa  Ha  Ks  sta  via  sa  so  »m 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 


CAN  BB  AVOIDBD, 

Send  Poet  Card  for  Form  tOO  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVEKY.  LTDo. 

Income  Tax  Exparta. 

5 WESTMORELAND  STREET,  DlfBLIN. 
We  uadertafae  all  olasaas  of  loooaie  Tax  work. 


How  I Make  Big  Money  Out 
of  Unnmanageable  Horses. 

By  J.  A. 


About  two  years  ago,  when  I was  in 
America,  I witnessed  up  in.  New  York 
State  an  exhibition  of  horse-training  that 
opened  my  eyes.  A man  by  the  name  of 
Mackley  took  a devil  of  a mean,  vicious  mare 
that  hadn’t  been  harnessed  for  seven  months, 
and  in  a few  days  had  her  gentle  enough  for  a 
schoolgirl  to  drive.  Mackley  had  taken  the 
mare  off  the  owner’s  hands  for  £io,  and  just 
ten  days  after  sold  her  for  £35.  A clear  profit 
of  £25  in  ten  days! 

That  started  me  investigating.  I learned  that 
Mackley  had  simply  used  the  methods  intro- 
duced by  the  famous  horse-trainer,  Jesse 
Beery.  Beery,  I learned,  used  to  go  about  the 
country  giving  wonderful  exhibitions  in  colt- 
breaking and  horse-training;  but  realising  that 
he  could  accomplish  more  by 
teaching  his  methods  by  post, 
had  given  up  his  exhibition 
work  to  spread  his  horse-train- 
ing secrets  by  postal  instruction. 

Mackley  had  studied  Beery’s 
Course  in  his  spare  time  and  in 
a few  months  was  able  to  ac- 
complish magical  results  with 
unbroken  colts  and  horses  with 
bad  habits. 

OTHER  SUCCESSES. 

Mackley’s  work  showed  me  a 
way  to  make  some  easy  money 
and  I determined  to  take  Prof. 

Beery’s  Course  in  horse-train- 
ing— but  before  doing  so  I made 
further  inquiries.  Here  art 
what  a few  of  Beery’s  students 
said.  I’ll  let  them  tell  of  their 
success  in  their  own  words. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Arrant  writes: — 

Just  to  test  Beery’s  methods,  I bought  the 
worst  balky,  kicking,  fighting  horse  I could 
find.  Paid  £13  for  him.  After  handling  him 
only  a few  hours  according  to  Beery’s  system 
I sold  him  for  £27. 

Mr.  Dell  Nicholson,  Portland,  writes: — I 
have  trained  a four-year-old  mare  that  was 
given  up  by  everybody.  Bought  her  for  £7, 
and  now  have  her  so  gentle,  my  little  boy 
handles  her.  Wouldn’t  take  £40  for  her. 

Dean  L.  Smith,  Findley,  writes: — By  fol- 
lowing Beery’s  instructions  have  changed  a 
worthless,  dangerous  balker  into  a horse  worth 

£45- 

Everett  McBlock,  writes: — Have  just  broken 
a pony  to  drive  and  taught  it  some  tricks. 
Owner  bought  it  for  £3  los.  Paid  me  £8  to 
train  it.  Pie  just  sold  it  to  a show  company 
for  £30. 

HOW  I WORK. 

The  big  source  of  my  income  is  in  buying  up 
unmanageable  colts  and  horses  at  bargain 
prices,  and  after  training  the  animals,  selling 
them  at  a good  profit.  However,  I also  pick  up 


BUTLER. 

good  money  handling  colts  and  training  horses 
for  others  on  a free  basis.  For  instance,  a far- 
mer had  a beautiful  driving  bay  that  had  the 
bad  habit  of  shying.  A piece  of  paper  blowing 
across  the  road  would  set  the  horse  crazy. 
The  owner  thought  a great  deal  of  the  animal, 
but  couldn’t  take  chances  on  the  shying  habit. 
A friend  of  his  for  whom  I had  done  some  work 
put  this  man  in  touch  with  me  and  in  a few 
hours  I had  the  horse  completely  cured  of  the 
habit — for  which  job  I received  £10. 

CURING  BAD  HABITS. 

You  can  see  from  this  that  my  work  consists 
not  only  in  breaking  colts  and  “ gentling  ” 
vicious  horses,  but  in  curing  the  various  bad 
habits  a horse  can  have — such  as  shying,  balk- 
ing, fear  of  motor-cars,  etc., 
pulling  at  hitching  strap,  pawing 
in  the  stall,  etc.,  etc. — Beery’s 
method  of  colt  breaking  are  par- 
ticularly amazing.  Under  the 
old  way  of  handling  raw  colts 
one  usually  had  to  half  kill  the 
horse  as  well  as  well  as  himself 
to  accomplish  anything — and 
then  the  colt  was  usually  spoiled 
or  hurt  in  some  way  or  another. 
But  when  you  apply  Beery’s 
principles,  there  is  no  hard,  long 
work  or  injury  to  the  colt. 

No  one  should  have  a biting, 
kicking,  or  baulky  horse  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  cure  these  vicious 
habits.  No  one  should  attempt 
to  break  in  a colt  the  old- 
fashioned  way  when  Beery’s 
method’s  make  the  task  so  easy. 
To  every  horse-owner,  to  every 
lover  of  horseflesh,  my  advice  is 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  Beery  principles. 
You  can  not  only  make  money  for  yourself, 
but  you  can  do  a world  of  good,  particularly 
at  this  day  when  war-demands  have  placed  a 
premium  on  horses. 

WONDERFUL  BOOK  FREE. 

I have  been  requested  to  state  that  Prof. 
Jesse  Beery  will  send  his  remarkable  booklet, 
“ How  to  Break  and  Train  Horses,”  free  to 
those  interested.  It  is  a booklet  well  worth 
having  as  it  reveals  some  startling  information 
on  horse-training.  I have  heard  men  who  con- 
sidered themselves  expert  horsemen  say  that 
the  booklet  was  a revelation  to  them.  There  is 
no  use  in  my  going  into  details  on  the  booklet 
when  you  can  get  it  free  for  the  asking. 

Just  drop  a line  to  Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  Dept. 
137B,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  U.S..A.,  and  the  book- 
let will  be  sent  free  by  return  of  post.  A post- 
card (id.  stamp)  will  do  as  well  as  a letter. 


HILOH’S 

Ahti-Shut  Wheat  Dressing 

The  Most  Effective  and  valuable  Remedy  for 
Smut  in  Wheat  and  for  Preventing  the 
ravages  of  slug,  grub,  and  wireworms.  In  9d.  and 
Is.  Packages  for  20  and  30  stone. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

KILOH  STCO.,  Ltd., 

Agricultural  Chemists,  CORK. 


FOR 

GRAIN 

OATIVIEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  Q Q yy  P E R ^ 

MONTROSE, 


February  21,  1920. 
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BYE  PRODUCTS. 

Wtu  print  to-day  the  remainder  of  Miss 
Green’s  article  on  fruit  growing,  in 
which  she  points  out  how  the  ground 
between  the  fruit  trees  may  be  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage. Anyone  who  has  lived  in  an  exposed 
or  stormy  place  will  realise  the  wisdom  of 
growing  their  apples  as  low  dowm  in  shel- 
tered positions  as  possible.  We  have  in  our 
owm  garden  a magnificent  late  pear  of  great 
weight,  grown  as  a standard,  and  when  each 
year  the  autumn  storms  hurl  them  to  the  ground 
and  leave  the  tree  stripped  to  the  last  fruit,  then 
do  we  anathematise  the  planter  with  much 
vigour.  Everything  has  been  tried,  even  to 
netting  each  pear  on  separately  to  its  stalk, 
but  wdthout  avail.  Their  great  weight  makes 
them  easy  victims  of  the  winds. 

Miss  Deane  suggests  a reason  for  the  popu- 
larity which  ought  to  enhance_  the  pleasures  of 
growing  the  cider  apple.  If  it  did  not  tempt 
the  palate  of  the  small  and  ubiquitous  boy,  that 
unpopular  frequenter  of  our  orchards,  there 
would  be  much  to  be  said  in  its  fa.vour.  We 
wmuld  be  glad  to  hear  more  of  the  cider  apple. 
Cider  is  an  excellent  and  wholesome  drink,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  see  an  Irish  brand  of  it 
on  the  market. 


MODERN  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Continued. 

OF  soft  fruit.  Loganberries  were  the  most 
reliable.  Trained  on  wires  strung  from 
post  to  post  they  got  every  advantage  of 
sun  and  wind  and  yielded  many  hundredweight 
of  fruit  ; but  this  method  tried  at  home,  where 
the  garden  is  swept  by  Atlantic  gales,  proved 
quite  impracticable.  Might  I suggest  to  those 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  Logan, 
that  the  more  severely  they  prune  it  the  better  it 
will  prosper.  If  the  fruit  is  to  travel  or  for 
market  pick  it  when  just  coloured.  It  is  re- 
markable how  rapidly  they  colour  up  after 
picking.  Daffodils,  broad  beans  and  swede 
turnips  planted  in  the  alleys  between  the  trees, 
were  subsidiary  products,  each  in  their  season. 
Potato  crops,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were 
not  a signal  success,  though  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours had  a heavy  yield. 

From  my  own  mistakes,  and  those  which 
from  time  to  time  I see  my  friends  making, 
may  I venture  a few  suggestions,  though  what 
I say  will  doubtless  be  commonplaces  to  many 
of  your  readers. 

To  intending  fruit  growers  I would  say, 
“ Till  the  ground  deep.  Don’t  rest  content 
with  a surface  tillage.”  I have  seen  a promising 
plantation  spoilt  from  overgreat  haste  to  plant. 
If  the  plough  had  gone  six  inches  deeper, 
years  of  unproductive  labour  in  keeping  the 
ground  clean  would  have  been  saved. 

Do  not  allow  grass  to  grow  round  the  roots 
of  vour  fruit  trees.  If  they  are  planted  in  mea- 
dow land,  see  to  it  that  the  ground  is  tilled  to 
a radius  of  at  least  eighteen  inches  all  round. 

I need  hardly  draw  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  not  pruning  standard  trees  of  more 
than  three  years’  standing,  if  the  restriction  of 
their  growth  is  desired  ; but  I am  surprised  at 
the  number  of  people  who  overlook  this,  and 
deal  with  them  as  bush  trees  with  deplorable 
results. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  generally  speaking, 
people  do  not  consider  environment  sufficiently 
when  selecting  fruit  trees  for  the  garden.  A 
gardening  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day  when 
I was  expostulating  with  her  for  expecting  a 
standard  tree  of  woody  growth  to  develop  by 
the  light  of  nature  into  a dwarf  free  cropping 
bush,  “ I always  thought  one  apple  tree  grew 
the  same  as  another,”  whereas.  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Bramley  Seedling,  Sir  J.  Grieve  and 
Cox  Orange  Pippin  are  of  entirely  different 
g:rowth,  and  need  careful  attention  to  their  par- 
ticular idiosyncrasies  if'  they  are  to  do  their 
grower  credit. 

I .think  that  bush  pyramids  or  cordons  are 
much  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  growing- 


apples  in  a garden,  and  am  surprised  that  more 
people  have  not  adopted  the  latter  method  ; for, 
growing  low  along  the  wires,  the  tree  does  not 
meet  the  face  of  the  wind  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  a standard,  and  other  plants  in 
the  bed  are  not  overshadowed  by  outspreading 
branches.  Of  course,  it  is  not  every  variety  of 
apple  whose  style  of  growth  is  suited  to  this 
method,  but  where  this  has  received  attention 
1 have  seen  splendid  results.  The  gathering 
of  the  crop  is  greatly  simplified  on  the  cordon 


tree.  . . 

Most  people,  I expect,  know  that  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  grow  apples  and  cabbages,  or  any 
member  of  the  cabbage  family  in  close  prox- 
imity, for  the  latter  drains  from  the  ground 
the  nourishment  most  needed  by  the  apple. 
One  great  difficulty  in  the  path  of  apple  growl- 
ing here,  which  did  not  obtain  in  the  West 
Country,  value  being  measured  by  the  difficulty 
of  attainment,  is  how  to  guard  your  apples 
from  the  genus  fuer  in  the  fruiting  season. 
The  attraction  is  irresistible.  However,  it  does 
not  debar  me  from  seeking  a glade  (which  I 
have  not  yet  found)  w'here  I may  plant  “ nine 
bean  rows  (several  apple  rows)  and  a hive  for 
the  honev  bee.” 

Madtciiv  M Grff.n 


THE  CIDER  APPLE. 

To  the  Secretary. 

The  subject  of  cider  making  mentioned  in 
this  week’s  GAZETTE,  seems  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, particularly  in  these  days,  when 
drinks  of  all  kinds  cost  so  much,  and  few  are 
so  wholesome  as  cider. 

Blackwater  cider  used  to  be  very  celebrated 
where  known,  and  had  there  been  enough  to 
go  further,  no  doubt  its  fame  would  also  have 
spread.  There  are  still  cider  orchards  in  the 
valley  of  the  Blackwater,  and  at  Dungarvan 
cider,  I believe,  is  still  made.  Who  can  tell 
us  if  “ cider  ” apple«  are  as  unpalatable  as 
are  “Perry”  pears.?  If  so,  there  is  surely  a 
future  for  such  self  protecting  fruit. 

It  is  cheering  in  this  country  to  see  the 
orchards  springing  up  around  farm  houses, 
and  the  half-acre  and  acre  plots  of  the  la- 
bourers with  their  half  dozen  or  more  thriving 
apple  trees.  Is  it  too  much  to  hone  that  in 
the  future  the  pastime  of  orchard  robbing  will 
cease  to  attract  ? 

I think  Mr.  Dick  is  quite  right  in  drawing 
attention  to  our  hardy  and  long-suffering  old 
apples,  and  given  modern  care,  the  results 
would  probably  surprise  our  apple  critics  by 
their  excellence.— Yours,  etc., 

S.  D.  Deane,  U.I. 

Co.  Wexford. 


WEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT: 

“ Educated  Parents  and  Cocoa  in  Schools,” 

By  Miss  Dorothea  Knox,  U.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Library  Scheme. — We  would  like  again  to 
draw'  attention  to  our  Library  scheme.  A cen- 
tral book  repository  has  been  established  in 
connection  w'ith  the  Carnegie  Libraries.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  which  branches 
of  the  U.I.  (not  individual  members)  may  join 
at  a very  reasonable  subscription.  The  terms 
are  dgl  Os.  Od.  per  annum,  entitling  the  branch 
to  50  books,  or  £‘2  Os.  Od.  for  one  hundred 
books.  Carriage  will  be  paid  one  way  by  the 
Repository.  Books  will  be  supplied  in  boxes 
of  fifty',  and  for  subscriptions  of  over  £1  will 
be  supplied  in  half  yearly  instalments. 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — In  reply  to  some  en- 
quiries, the  rules  for  those  wishing  to  join  the 
Rabbit  Society  are  as  follow's  : — All  members 
of  the  Rabbit  Society  must  join  the  central 
Society  of  United  Irishw'omen.  The  minimum 
subscription  to  the  U.I.  is  2/6  per  annum,  and 
subscription  to  the  Rabbit  Society  is  1/-  per 
annum,  the  total  subscription  3/6  per  annum. 
Mr.  Heneyq  M.R.C.V.S.,  is  the  Veterinary 


Surgeon  to  tlic  Society,  ami  through  the  So- 
ciety only  gives  advice  to  members  with  re 
gard  to  post  mortem  examinations  of  rabbit •- 
which  have  died  of  disease,  at  a greatly  re- 
duced fee.  One  veterinary  card  is  given  free 
to  each  member  on  joining.  Leaflets  on  the 
management  of  rabbits  can  be  (obtained  at  the 
U.I.  Office,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Blace, 
Dublin,  post  free  3^d.  to  members,  or  6id.  B' 
non-members.  Through  the  Society  members 
can  be  put  into  communication  with  each 
other  with  regard  to  the  buying,  selling  or  ex- 
changing of  stock,  and  those  seeking  advice 
given  the  address  of  those  most  capable  of 
helping  them. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

U.I.  Branches  in  Armagh. — As  milk  for 
cheese  is  at  present  very  scarce.  Miss  Bourke 
is  giving  the  new  U.I.  branches  in  Armagh 
classes  on  Home  dressmaking.  We  wish  the 
members  of  the  branches  in  County  .Armagh 
to  understand  that  tutorial  and  practical 
classes  in  poultry-keeping  and  butter-making 
can  be  had  from  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture’s  Instructress,  Miss  Nedwell.  The 
necessarv  equipment  is  supplied  by  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture.  The  course  of  in- 
struction in  each  subject  extends  over  a period 
of  3 or  4 weeks.  The  classes  are  of  2 hours’ 
duration,  and  are  held  3 nights  weekly  and 
open  to  the  public.  Arrangements  for  these 
classes  can  be  made  by  the  Secs,  of  the 
branches  by  application  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee’s Sec.  (who  has  kindly  sanctioned  above 
arrangementsL  The  Mall.  Armagh,  or  to  Miss 
Nedwell,  at  the  same  address.  We  hope  that 
all  our  branches  in  other  counties  will  arrange 
similar  classes  with  the  Instructresses  in 
poultry-keeping  and  butter-making  under  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Richmount  Branch. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Richmount  branch  W'ill  soon  be  able  to  elect 
a President,  for  though  the  members  are  few 
in  number  they  can  make  an  excellent  little 
branch  if  they  are  keen  in  their  interests. 

Foley  Branch. — The  members  of  this  branch 
have  regular  practices  in  making  cheese  when 
they  can  get  a sufficient  quantity  of  milk. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  energy, 
and  w'e  w'ish  every  success  to  their  efforts. 

iviiiiiiaiioad  Branch  has  just  started  a course 
of  cutting  out  lessons.  The  first  class  was 
largely  attend/>d,  though  the  cveather  was  not 
favourable.  The  members  intended  to  get  up 
a Social  on  February  12th.  We  hope  they  had 
an  enjoyable  evening. 


THE  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory” 
“ Arran  Comrade  ” 


Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 

Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Falser. 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlasb.  Scotland. 


income:  tax 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 
rX  Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen’s  Co.  Farmers'  Union. 


M A V D E N Sc  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
44  OAIVIB  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
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SPRING  SOWINGS. 


YOUR  DANGER 

The  Seed  Corn  you  drill  requires  protection  to  obtain  best  results. 

Wet  weather  will  be  responsible  for  a great  deal  of  premature  rot. 

Birds  will  do  untold  damage — 20  to  40  per  cent,  easily,  and  perhaps  ruin  the  crop. 

YOUR  PROTECTION 

Call  in  the  aid  of  Corvusine  D.G.  By  applying  this  dressing  to  the  seed  before  drilling  you  will  prevent  the 
damage  from  birds,  such  as  rooUs,  pheasants,  pigeons,  etc.,  and  vermin. 

The  protective  coating  to  the  grain  will  preserve  its  germinative  power  for  a considerable  time  longer,  even  in 
water-logged  land.  Your  seedling  plants  will  be  strong,  healthy,  and  of  uniform  growth.  Corvusine  is  also 
a smut  dressing. 

All  these  advantages  will  cost  you  a very  few  pence  per  bushel  of  seed  sown,  and  will  save  you  many  pounds, 
and  give  you  a bumping  crop  next  harvest. 

You  cannot  afford  to  drill  seed  corn  this  season  without  Corvusine  D.G. 

Your  local  corn  seed  merchant,  chemist,  or  ironmonger  will  supply  you,  or,  if  unable  to  secure  locally,  write  direct 
to  sole  manufacturers.  Hawker  and  Boxwood,  Ltd.  (Dublin  Depot),  17  Fade  Street,  Dublin. 


“I  have  used  CORVUSINE  for  three 
years,  and  1 would  not  like  to  sow  undressed 
seed,  as  where  I tried  some  undressed  there 
was  a much  worse  crop.  I consider  COR- 
VUSINE a cheap  insurance  against  failure 
from  birds  and  rot.” — J.  W.  Fawcett, 
Toam  House,  Blacklion,  Co.  Cavan. 


Size  of  Can. 
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other  seed  not  mentioned  in  above  table  must  be  judged  according  to  its  absorbent  qualities  in  comparison. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

WE  have,  fortunately,  so  far  not  been 
visited  by  a return  of  influenza, 
although  told  to  expect  it.  Ireland  is 
pretty  free  of  the  malady,  save  for  a few 
sporadic  cases  here  and  there.  The  death  rate 
in  London  and  other  big  towns  across  the 
water  rules  high,  all  the  same,  and  the  “wave” 
may  yet  set  in  in  our  direction,  so  everyone 
should  be  watchful.  One  thing  we  do  not  quite 
understand,  namely,  why  the  death  rate  across 
the  water  should  be  so  high  when  all  the  doc- 
tors say  the  influenza  is  of  a mild  type.  Mild 
influenza,  other  things  being  favourable, 
should  not  run  to  a fatal  termination.  And  so 
the  question  we  raised  last  year  again  crops 
up,  to  wit,  is  it  influenza?  Many  medical 
authorities  agreed  the  last  influenza  epidemic 
showed  symptoms  of  far  more  serious  import 
than  true  influenza.  But  they  never  knew 
what  it  was.  Before  they  could  find  out  the 
epidemic  passed.  Let  us,  therefore,  once  more 
urge  our  readers  to  seek  medical  advice  at  the 
onset  of  anything  resembling  this  fell  disease. 
A doctor  should  be  called  in  at  once;  by  so 
doing  both  time  and  life  may  be  saved.  By 
delaying  and  writing  to  us  about  it,  time  is 
wasted  and  life  may  be  sacrificed. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  old-fashioned 
“ brimstone  and  treacle  ” is  a capital  thing  for 
young  folks  and  children.  Readers  of 
Nicholas  Nicklehy,  one  of  Dickens’  best,  will 
remember  that  Mrs.  Squeers,  the  school- 
master’s wife,  regularly  at  intervals  had  all  the 
scholars  paraded  and  physicked  each  and 
every  one  of  them  with  brimstone  and  treacle, 
the  correct  name  of  which  is  sulphur  electuary, 
and  easily  got  from  any  chemist.  The  Squeers 
were  far  from  popular,  but  Mrs.  Squeers  evi- 
dently knew  a thing  or  two.  Pimples  on  the 
face,  indigestion  and  other  spring  troubles  arc 
staved  off  by  this  simple  remedy.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  one,  true,  but  some  of  the  old- 


fashioned  remedies  can  yet  knock  spots  off 
many  of  our  modern  ones.  Anyhow,  the 
electuary  is  harmless,  pleasant  to  take,  and  the 
dose  one  teaspoonful. 


We  have  once  more  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  baldness.  It  is  natural  for  a man  to  get 
bald!  it  is  unnatural  for  a woman.  We  can- 
not go  into  the  reasons  for  this;  indeed,  we 
doubt  if  there  are  any.  But  we  don’t  often  see 
a bald  woman.  Now,  we  know  of  no  means 
of  preventing  a man  getting  bald  with  advanc- 
ing years,  and  it  is  useless  prescribing  for  it. 
The  scalp  should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  entire 
head  washed  in  soap  and  warm  water 
thoroughly,  not  less  than  twice  a week.  Dan- 
druff and  scurf  should  be  treated  with  can- 
tharides  lotion,  wdiich  all  chemists  keep.  But 
we  say  again  it  is  natural  for  a man  to  get 
bald  with  age  and  perhaps  women  will  begin 
to  do  so,  too,  now  they  have  become  such 
inveterate  cigarette  smokers! 


Spinal  curvature  may  be  merely  an  e.xag- 
gerated  degree  of  the  normal  curve,  and  so 
harmless  and  natural,  or  it  may  be  due  to  com- 
mencing disease  of  the  vertebra*.  Only  a doc- 
tor can  say  for  certain.  The  curve  may  be  in- 
ward. outward,  or  lateral.  If  due  to  disease, 
caries,  or  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae, 
may  be  the  lesion,  and  again  this  may  be  due  to 
tubercle.  A crooked  back  or  neck  in  a child  is 
often  attributed  to  a fall  out  of  the  nurse's  arms 
or  out  of  bed,  but  is  seldom  really  due  to  such 
a cause.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  for  parents  to 
seek  a reason  for  a deformed  child  unassociated 
with  disease,  but  is  foolish,  all  the  same,  when 
any  intelligent  medical  man  can  easily  show  it 
is  disease  and  not  an  accident  that  ails  the 
sufferer. 


Locomotor  ataxy  or  tubes  dorsalis  is  a form  of 
paralysis  and  a disease  of  middle  and  advanced 
life,  and  not  of  young  folks.  Its  course  cannot 
always  be  determined,  but  it  is  not  too  much 


to  say  most  cases  are  due  to  the  after  effects  of 
venereal  disease.  The  sufferer  himself  may 
never  have  had  syphillis,  in  which  case  some 
of  his  ancestors  had.  It  is  a long  and  tedious 
ailment,  but  invariably  fatal  sooner  or  later. 
No  treatment  is  of  much  avail. 


Sleeping  sickness  seems  to  be  coming  to 
European  countries.  It  is  painless  and  comes 
on  gradually.  The  victim  goes  to  sleep  and 
may  not  wake  for  days.  The  chief  symptoms 
are  sleepiness,  silence,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
double  vision. 


In  reply  to  “ Mother,”  twins,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  are  of  equal  age ; but,  inasmuch  as  one 
must  be  born  before  the  other,  it  follows  that 
one  must  be  older  than  the  other. 


“ Depressed  ” has  chronic  dyspepsia  and 
flatulence.  He  should  diet  himself  on  good 
plain  easily-digested  food,  avoid  alcohol,  in- 
cluding beer,  smoke  little  or  none  at  all,  and 
take  the  following  mixture,  reporting  progress 
in  a month’s  time: — -Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two 
drachms;  powdered  rhubarb,  one  drachm; 
tincture  of  mix  vomica,  one  drachm;  tincture 
of  gentian,  three  drachms;  compound  essence 
of  peppermint,  forty  drops,  and  chloroform 
water,  eight  ounces.  One  tablespoonful  four 
times  daily  after  meals. 


For  the  wart  complained  of  by  another 
reader,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  soak  it  well 
in  hot  water,  and  then  apply  caustic  (nitrate 
of  silver)  to  it  night  and  morning.  Do  this 
for  a week,  and  let  us  know  how  it  gets  on. 


The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  witli  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  eto.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correepondenta  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 
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DRESSMAKING 


The  Famous  “All  British** 


An  Easily-Made  Nightdress. 


Though  tlie  popularity  of  the  slip-on 
nightdress  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  past  few  years,  there 
are  still  many  women  who  prefer  the  type  of 
nightgown  that  fastens  dowir  the  front.  And 
for  this  preference  there  are  several  reasons. 
The  slip-on  nightdress  is  practically  useless  in 
the  case  of  serious  illness.  Nor  is  it  suited 
either  to  a stout  figure  or  to  a figure  that  is 
very  full  in  bust.  Again,  many  women  prefer 
a long  sleeve  in  a nightdress,  es- 
pecially for  winter  wear,  and  a 
long  sleeve  in  a pull-on  model  is 
an  impossibility. 

Those  women  who  prefer  a 
nightgown  with  a front  fastening 
will  find  the  model  sketched  in  our 
illustration  particularly  good,  as  it 
is  very  simple  in  shape  and  easily 
made.  Moreover,  it  has  no  collar 
or  frills,  and  therefore  is  quite  easy 
to  wash  and  get  up.  As  sketched, 
the  yoke  and  sleeves  are  made  “bf  - 
all-over  embroidery  or  of  em- 
broidered lawn,  but  if  you 
want  to  make  something  very 
smart  you  can  embroider 
these  by  hand  with  the  most 
charming  effect.  This  model 
will  make  up  equally  well  in 
cotton,  woollen,  or  silk  ma- 
terials. 

The  Material. — The  first 
thing,  of  course,  is  to  choose 
the  material.  If  you  decide 
upon  a warm  fabric,  I suggest  thin 
flannel,  Viyella,  Aza,  wincey,  nun’s 
veiling,  or  flannelette.  If  you  want 
something  more  expensive,  this  de- 
sign would  look  very  well  carried 
out  in  either  crepe  de  Chine,  or  Jap 
silk,  or,  if  you  can  get  it,  in  plain 
pyjama  silk.  For  a cotton  nightie 
I would  suggest  fine  longcloth, 
madapolam,  nainsook,  cambric, 
tarantulle,  or  one  of  the  many 
pretty  cotton  lingerie  fabrics  ob- 
tainable now-a-days.  You  can  get 
all  sorts  of  pretty  all-over  em- 
broidered fabrics  suitable  for  the 
sleeves  and  yoke,  or,  if  these  are 
too  expensive,  you  can  buy  spotted 
lawn  pi  ^hjc^^^musUn  for  the  purpose.  For 
the  nightdressjybu'iwilj  ,4e4'd,.2F  :y.ards  of  36- 
39  in. -wide  material,  and  ®dor  the  yoke  and 
sleeves  2 yards  of  20  in.-wide  embroidery.  If 
you  embroider  the  yoke  and  sleeves  yourself 
and  make  them  of  the . same  material  as  the 
nightgown  you  will  require  3I  yards  of  36-39 
in.-wide  stuff  for  the  whole  thing. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  five  pieces  only  in 
this  pattern. 

The  back  and 
front  of  the 
skirt  part  of 
the  nightdress 
are  exactly 
alike,  therefore 
one  pattern  only 
is  given  for  the 
two.  Remember 
that  no  turnings 
are  allowed  for  in  the  pattern,  therefore  you 
should  leave  the  following  turnings:  f in.  on 
the  underarm  and  shoulder  seams  of  the 
yoke;  i in.  on  the  neck,  armholes,  and  lower 
edge  of  the  yoke;  I in.  on  sleeve  seams  and 
on  the  side  of  the  skirt  part  of  the  garment; 
i in.  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeve 
and  on  the  cuff  edges;  i in.  on  the  centre 
front  edges  of  the  yoke;  li  in.  on  the  bottom 
of  nightdress. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Begin  with  the_  yoke 
and  sleeves.  Open  the  material  out  to  its  full 
width  and  fold  it  in  such  a way  that  the  sel- 
vedges come  together  down  each  side.  Lay 
the  pattern  upon  it  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
but  remember  that  the  back  only  needs  to  be 
cut  out  in  single  material.  Then  fold  the 
skirt  material  so  that  the  selvedges  come  to- 
gether down  one  side,  and  lay  the  pattern 


upon  it  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  Making. — Begin  with  the  skirt  of  the 
nightdress.  Join  together  the  side  seams 
either  with  French  sewing,  or  with  run  and 
fell  seams.  Now  cut  an  opening  down  the 
middle  of  the  front  for  a placket,  and  make 
a hem  down  each  side  about  i in.  wide.  Fold 
the  right  side  over  the  left,  and  stitch  firmly 
along  the  bottom.  Turn  up  the  hem  at  the 
bottom  and  sew  neatly.  Gather  the  top  of 
the  nightdress,  and  stroke  the 
gathers  if  you  are  using  fairly 
substantial  cotton  material.  Next 
take  the  yoke.  Hem  each  front 
to  match  exactly  the  hems  down 
the  front  of  the  nightdress.  Join 
the  shoulder  and  underarm  seams 
in  the  same  way  that  you  have 
joined  those  on  the  skirt.  Roll 
the  edge  of  the  yoke  and  whip 
the  veining;.  to  it.  Whip  the 

gathers  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
veining,  leaving  the  raw  edge, 
which  should  be  at  least  J in. 
wide,  loose  on  the  inside.  Whip 
this  raw  edge  very  closely  and 
neatly.  If  you  are  using  thin  ma- 
terial you  can  roll  the  edge  of  the 
nightie  instead  of  turning  it  over 
and  whipping  it.  Fasten  the  gar- 
ment with  small  pearl  buttons 
and  loops.  Roll  the  edge  of  the 
neck,  whip  on  the  veining,  arid 
whip  the  lace  to  the  veining.  Join 
the  sleeve  seams,  like  those  of 
the  yoke,  and  gather  the  bottom. 
Roll  the  top  of  the  cuff  and  whip 
on  the  veining  and  lace.  Join  the 
cuff  into  a circle,  felling  the  seam 
very  neatly.  Stitch  the  bottom 
of  the  cuff  to  the  gathers  of  the 
sleeve  and  make  the  inside  neat 
by  felling  a strip  of  material  J in. 
wide  over  the  gathers.  Gather 
the  top  of  the  sleeve  from  the 
notch  to  within  in.  of  the  other 
end.  Tack  the  top  of  the  sleeve 
into  place.  Then  take  a I in. 
wide  strip  of  crossway  material, 
tack  it  over  the  sleeve  gathers, 
making  all  the  raw  edges  level. 
Stitch  by  machine  through  the 
three  thicknesses  of  material,  from  the  sleeve 
side.  Parc  down  the  sleeve  and  yoke  turn- 
ings, and  fell  the  crossband  neatly  over  them. 

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When 
ordering  please  quote  number  enclose  remit- 
tance, and  address  FARMERS’  Gazette,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 

If  white  cur- 
tains in  a fancy 
weave  are  used, 
the  material 
should  be 
checked  instead 
of  striped, 
as  the  check 
' . wears  much 

srLvtDCES -iZ.0  riATTRiAj,  better. 


Use  cheesecloth  freely,  buying  by  the  quan- 
tity. Besides  the  ordinary  uses,  large  squares 
folded  in  fours  make  excellent  washcloths,  es- 
pecially when  travelling,  as  they  can  be  dried 
alrnost  instantly.  Folded  four  double  and 
quilted  a bit,  it  makes  the  very  best  dishcloths 
and  bathroom  cloths. 


If  gloves  are  not  worn  for  housework,  and 
the  hands  become  grimed  with  dirt,  it  can  be 
removed  by  rubbing  a little  paraffin  or  vaseline 
over  the  hands  before  washing  them.  To  keep 
the  skin  smooth  and  white  a mixture  of  lemon 
juice  and  glycerine  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
hands,  after  they  have  been  washed,  and  before 
they  are  wiped. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


SrLVED&rS  <5  39' MATtRiAL 


SELVEDGES 


BACK 


2S/“ 

Size  12,  21-  extra 


LAND 

BOOT 


On  Four  Days’ 
Free  Approval 


Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  purpose,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  oesigned.  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  " All  British  ” Land  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 


Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer, 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  wh'ch  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  " All- 
British”  Land  Boot— an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  ver  the 
world. 


Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather— a solid  1 in.  of  the  best 
English  leather  waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
"Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season's  hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  nf  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  21-  extra). 

‘‘All  British”  OQ/-  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  aO/  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  21-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommend 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price,  35/-. 
Size  12,  21-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  full. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

39  “ ALL  BRITISH  ” WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 


STOP  GETTING  WET 


Yon  can  defy 
rain  all  dny  on 
the  worst  day,  in 
Beacon  Oilskins. 
They  let  you 
work  in  pelting 
torrent  and  keep 
you  dry  and  cosy 
through  it  all. 

If  Beacon  Oilskins 
are  not  all  we  say, 
if  they  leak,  go 
sticky,  or  fail  in 
any  way,  we  cheer- 
fully refund  your 
full  money. 


BEACON  OILSKINS 


will  keep  you  warm  and  dry  every  minute  of  the  cold. 
Wet  dreary  days.  Hundreds  of  Farmers  wear  them. 

ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE 
Get  our  Booklet  of”  Weather  Comfort”  showing  Men’s 
Co.its  from  21/-,  Sou  westers  from  3/-,  useful  long 
Leggings  from  5/-,  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from  28/6, 
and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  16/6,  (3  year  old  size)  — 
as  well  as  a useful  range  of  sound,  honest  Boots. 

J.  BARBOUR  & SONS.  LTD.,  „ /fTv 
69  Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  2 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d. ; by  post,  lid.  Publishera : The  Brttnswick 
Prees,  Ltd.,  Brnnswick  House.  Dublin. 
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The  Government  Ask  You  to  Destroy  Rats. 

WE  'ELL  »OU  HOW  TO  DO  IT! 

We  are  at  least  able  to  supply  a really  EFFECTIVE 
KAT  EAP,  which  will  CATCH  and  KILL  SIX  RATS 
at  ONE  SETTING,  and  does  not  leave  them  about  the 
buildings  to  create  or  spread  disease.  It  is  well 
named  “THE  OUTWIT,"  and  even  OLD  VETERAN 
RATS  WIIjL  ENTER  it,  as  it  is  made  on  common-sense 
lines.  NO  OTHER  TRAP  POSSESSES  ITS  CAPA- 
BILITIES. The  Rat  for  generations  has  fed  from 
Corn  Chests,  Troughs,  etc.,  and  has  usually  entered 
from  the  top.  “ THE  OUTWIT  " resembles  a store- 


house, and  has  six  entries— ALL  AT  THE  TOP— and 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  Trap  can  be  filled 
with  food  euch  as  Oats,  Corn,  Meal,  Bread,  etc.,  or 
whatever  the  rats  are  most  used  to  stealing.  Rats 
are  suspicious  of  bait  in  small  quantities  or  on 
hooks,  but  the  abundance  of  food  open  to  their  view 
in  this  Trap  gives  them  confidence.  As  a rat  half 
enters  the  Trap  to  reach  the  bait,  it  is  obliged  to 
touch  one  of  the  six  wooden  platforms,  which, 
although  it  appears  quite  innocent,  immediately  re- 
leases a strong  spring  and  killer,  and  this  automa^ 
tioally  kills  the  rat  and  closes  up  one  entry.  DEAD 
RATS  TELL  NO  TALES,  but  mutilated  rats  caught 
by  a limb  warn  their  fellows.  If  desired,  the  Trap 
can  be  partly  covered  by  a sack  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Directions  for  setting  supplied  with  each. 
Price  25/-  each;  2/-  each  <tra  if  required  by  pas- 
senger train.  Please  mention  paper. 

J.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Otiey,  Yorks. 


Constipation 


is  too  often  allowed  to 
become  chronic  by  in- 
attention to  functional 
irregularities  of  the  liver, 
bowels  and  kidneys.  The 
organs  should  be  stimulated 
and  the  blood  purified  by 

Holloway’s 

Pills 

For  Malaria,  African 
Fever,  Ague,  and  kindred 
ailments,  the  Pills  have  a 
peculiar  medicinal  value, 
and  aches  and  pains  are 
speedily  dispelled  by 


Holloway’s  Ointment. 


BLACKLEG 


UNKNOWN  ON  FARMS  WHERE 

WHITENS 

blackle:g 

PREVENTIVE 

IS  ussn 

NEVER  KNOWN  TO  FAIL 

In  Bottles  with  full  directions,  1/9, 2/9  and 5/-  post  free 

Prepared  by  P.  N.  WHITE,  Manufacturing  Chemist 
S 1-  1 G O 


SCOTCH  SEED  POTATOES— All  varieties,  including 
new  Immune  sorts;  also  Seed  Oats.  Apply  to 
John  Wunn,  Seed  Potato  Grower,  Dumbarton.  Scot- 
land. 


Pringle  & Alexander’s 
SELECTED  STOCKS 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  Onion  Seeds, 
Shallots,  and  Potato  Onions, 

Manures  for  all  Crops 

17,  WATERLOO  STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRIOULTURE  AND  TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  IRELAND, 

UPPER  MERRION  STREET.  DUBLIN. 


Examination  in  Subjects  Relating  to 
Creamery  Management. 


An  examination  in  technical  eubjects.  as  applied 
to  Creamery  Management,  will  be  held  by  the 
department  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Diiblin, 
during  the  week  ending  13th  March,  1920.  A certifi. 
cate  of  having  passed  the  examination  will  be 
awarded  to  successful  candidates. 

Applications  (on  the  prescribed  form)  for  admis- 
sion  to  the  examination  should  reach  the  offices  of 
the  Department  not  later  than  23rd  February.  1920. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by  intending 
candidates  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  Agri- 
cultural  Branch  (Section  E),  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dublin. 


YOUNG  SHIRE  STALI  IONS 


For  Sale,  “REA  PRESTON,”  36003,  black, 
rising  3 years.  “ROXBY  ROYAL  DUKE.” 
36027,  bay,  rising  3 years.  “REA  TROJAN,” 
33119,  brown,  rising  § years.  Good,  weighty 
Colts  of  the  best  Shire  stamp  and  breeding. 

APPLY — 

E.  GOODWIN  PREECE 

CROBSHILL  STUD.  NEAR  SHREWSBURY 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire 

SACKS  FOR  SALE^OR  LENT  ON 

Wc  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Writerproof  Covers 

FOR  CAR  S.  MOTORS,  THRESHERS, 
BINDERS,  YACHTS.  BARGES.  ETC. 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  "brothers 

Contractors  to  De/>^.  of  Afiriculiure.  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  G.P.O.,  M.Q.W.R.,  etc.  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams  "Petrie,  Dublin.”  Telephone  1675 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

Feb.  26— North-Weet  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society’a 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street.  Derry). 

Feb.  26— Munster  Agricultural  Society’a  Spring  Show 
and  Sale  of  pure-bred  bulls  at  Cork 
(J.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21  Cook  St.,  Cork). 

Mar.  2,  3 — Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  and  Sale  of 
pure-bred  bulls,  at  BaUsbridge  (Ed. 
Bobane,  Superintendent). 

Mar.  9-11— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Belfast 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  (Kenneth  McRae, 
Secretary,  Balmoral.  Belfast). 

Mar.  19— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Shorthorn  and  British 
Friesian  Cattle  Show  and  Sale.. 

Mar.  30— Kilkenny  Bull  Show  and  Sale  (R.  Ringwood, 
Hon.  Sec.). 

Apr.  8— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Bull  Show  and  Sale 
(E.  O’Riordan,  Sec.). 

May  11-13— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annnal 
Snow,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  9 — Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McOourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’e 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle.  Secretary.  Broadway.  Ballymena). 

June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agricultural  Aseociation’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
^00  ) 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Riordan). 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 

Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond.  Secretary, 
Castle  Street.  Derry). 

June  29- July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1). 

July  6 and  7— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary.  21 
Cool?  Corli). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary.  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec..  Derby  Houee,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society's  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 
A.  Dwyer.  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls. 

bridge  (Edward  Bohan©.  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at  ■ 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins.  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Robson’e  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale 

Sept.  23— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30- Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane.  Snperinten- 

Dec.  16.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  N umbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  Mth  February.  1S20 


Irish  Ports 

Cattle. 
. 1 « 

CL  £ 

o 

1 Sheep. 
1 

Swine. 

1 Goats. 

0) 

it 

« 

o 

X 

1 Mules  or 
' Jennets. 

0) 

it 

09 

SB 

< 

Total 

Animals 

Ballina 

'94 

2800 

Belfast 

1821 

ail 

366 

1 

Cork 

589 

636 

232 

2CS 

10 

1672 

Drogheda 

503 

168 

34 

2 

... 

79 

... 

707 

Dublin 

4107 

li32 

2553 

1768 

1 

9640 

Dundalk 

431 

68 

80 

20 

I 

600 

Greenore 

is 

154 

1 

243 

Larne 

484 

146 

2 

s.. 

632 

Limerick 

il67 

Lajndonderry 

591 

419 

87 

66 

4 

Milford 

... 

Mulroy 

.a. 

s.s 

Newry 

Portrush 

"285 

Sligo 

■7' 

3C 

174 

6 

■‘25 

Waterford 

638 

i79 

788 

1017 

2615 

Weatoort 

ToUl 

8753 

3442 

3926 

4024 

31 

212 

1 

... 

20389 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses, 


TOO  LATF  FOR  C t.  ARftl  F I T.  A Tl  O N 

DAY-OLD  Chicks,  White  Wyandottee,  Leghorns, 
Rhodes,  21s.  to  35s.  doz.,  carriage  paid,  accord- 
ing to  breed  and  pen;  price  list  on  application.— 
Argles,  Upton,  Cork.  p632 

For  SALE— Guinea  Cocks,  9 months  old,  lOs.  6d. 

each;  carriage  extra. — Kelsall,  Cashel,  Co.  Tip- 
perary. pl55 

WANTElD^Farmer’s  Son  as  Working  Steward; 

R.C. ; young,  active,  and  intelligent;  wages. 
£42,  indoor.  Apply  Box  P156,  this  office. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1S20 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

Feb.  12th 

14,407 

5,136 

5,459 

5.309 

Total  since 
Jan. 1st 

94,755 

36.636 

31,334 

35,008 

1^'ebruary  21,  1920. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  19. — There  were  3,441  beasts 
on  offer  in  tlie  cattle  market  to-day,  and  a 
good  attendance  of  buyers.  Business  opened 
witli  a firm  demand  for  prime  bullocks  and 
heifers,  recent  liigli  prices,  viz.,  from  87s.  to 
90s.,  and  occasionally  91s.  and  92s.  per  cvvt., 
being  again  paid  by  home  butchers;  cattle  of 
good  medium  quality  were  also  in  strong  de- 
mand, bringing  from  84s.  to  86s.  6d.  per  cvvt.; 
while  78s.  to  83s.  per  cwt.  was  paid  for  thinner 
sorts.  Fat  bulls  sold  exceptionally  well,  best 
lots  fetching  up  to  90s.  and  92s.  per  cwt.,  or 
as  much  as  made  by  prime  bullocks  and 
heifers,  and  for  butchering  cows  from  80s.  to 
85s.  per  cwt.  was  paid. 

Trade  in  the  sheep  department  was  of  the 
same  cautious  tone  as  last  week,  with  values 
also  taking  a similar  range.  Some  picked 
sheep  to-day  brought  as  much  as  £10  and 
£ii  per  head,  though  £7  to  £9  was  about 
the  average  for  best  lots. 

There  was  a heavy  entry  to-day  for  pigs. 
Best  bacon  and  pork  sorts  sold  readily  at  cur- 
rent terms,  as  also  did  heavy  shipping  kinds, 
but  there  was  not  much  inquiry  for  young  and 
store  pigs,  which  formed  a large  proportion 
of  supplies.  Prices; — Choice  bacon  pigs,  165s. 
to  i68s.  per  cwt.;  medium,  i6os.  to  164s.  per 
cwt.;  heavy  and  shipping,  156s.  to  i6os.  per 
c'wt.;  others,  152s.  to  155s.  per  cwt. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  February  19. — Supplies: — Cattle  3,441, 
decrease  97;  sheep  5,639,  decrease  304.  Tliere 
is  little  or  no  change  to  report  in  the  trade  for 
cattle,  evei'ything  making  prices  similar  to 
those  current  last  week,  although  in  a few  ex- 
ceptional occasions  higher  prices  were  realized 
for  extra  good  beasts.  There  was  a slow  dear 
trade  for  sheep,  and  best  descriptions  brought 
an  advance  on  recent  prices.  Quotations: — 
Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from  85s.  to  92s., 
and  in  one  instance  95s.  2d.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  others,  from  72s.  to  84s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  90s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  8d.  to  is.  lod. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  and  Co.,  18,  19  and  20 
Usher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  February  19. — Supplies; 
— Beasts  3,441,  decrease  97;  sheep  5,639,  de- 
crease 304.  Finished  cattle  in  good  demand, 
and  the  higher  level  of  quotations  more  fre- 
quently obtainable.  Secondary  and  inferior 
qualities  met  better  clearance,  but  prices  show 
little,  if  any,  change.  Best,  from  87s.  to  89s. 
per  cwt.,  touching  91s.;  secondary  and  inferior 
sorts,  from  78s.  to  85s.  per  cwt.  Sheep  met  an 
improved  demand,  with  prices  again  favouring 
sellers. 

Mr.  Robt.  Craigie,  37  Prussia  St.,  Dublin, 
February  19. — Supplies; — Cattle  3,441,  decrease 
97;  sheep  5,639,  decrease  304.  The  trade  for 
cattle  opened  with  a brisk  inquiry  for  well- 
finished  lots  at  uniform  rates.  Secondary  de- 
scription also  met  well-sustained  demand,  and 
-a  complete  clearance  easily  effected.  As  few 
shippers  operating,  the  number  of  sheep  on 
offer  was  beyond  requirements  of  the  trade, 
and  several  useful  pens  failed  to  find  pur- 
chasers; the  price,  however,  cannot  be  quoted 
lower.  Quotations: — Cattle  (best),  from  86s. 
to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  from 

80s.  to  85s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  cows,  from 

60s.  to  85s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  bulls,  from 

75s.  to  91S.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Sheep,  from 

IS.  3d.  to  IS.  lod.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor, Co.,  Ltd.,  ii  St. 
Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  Febi  19. — Supplies: 

— Cattle  3,441,  decrease  87^0  neep  5,636,  de- 
crease 304.  The  numbers  of  cattle  showed  a 


I as  ai 


slight  decrease  on  lust  week,  and  were  a good 
lot  in  point  of  quality.  I'rimc  finished  bul- 
locks, heifers  and  bulls  met  a ready  sale  and 
values  firm.  For  secondary  and  other  sorts 
a slow,  dear  trade  was  experienced  without 
any  appreciable  change  in  prices  from  last 
market.  Our  top  price,  91s.  per  cwt.  to 
weigh,  was  paid  by  Mr.  E.  Graham,  Victualler, 
Blackrock,  lor  7 heifers  of  c.xceptional  quality, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Edward  O’Connor,  Mount- 
mellick.  Although  there  were  less  sheep, 
buyers  had  sufficient  numbers  to  select  from. 
Choice  heavy  and  medium  weights  in  good  re- 
quest. Demand  slow  for  shipping  qualities, 
and  a clearance  not  effected.  Quotations: — 
Cattle  (best),  84s.  to  90s.  and  91s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  secondary,  77s.  to  83s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight.  Mutton,  is.  6d.  to  2S.  per  lb. 

Dublin  Store  Cattle  Sales.— A good  demand  con- 
tinues for  beasts  of  quality  and  forward  condition, 
though  this  class  of  animal  is  rather  scarce  at  pre- 
sent. Entries  for  last  week’s  sates  were  a little  less 
numerous  than  the  previous  week,  and  trade,  on  the 
whole,  was  also  less  animated,  but  for  best  lots  from 
80s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  was  realised.  Some  A.-A.  bul- 
locks made  £38  (81s.  per  cwt.).  £50  5s.  (81s.);  three- 
year-old  horned  bullocks,  £39  (84s.),  £37  7s.  6d.  (83s.), 
£38  15S.  (81s.),  £31  (77s.  6d.),  £27  15S.  (81s.);  do. 
heifers,  £33  15s.  (87s.),  £32  10s.  (84s.),  £31  (83s.); 
Pollies,  £26  10s.  (80s.),  £25  7s.  6d.  (81s.);  two-year-old 
bullocks,  £24  (74s.);  2J-year-old  heifers,  £26  10s. 
(78s.);  two-year-old  heifers,  £21  15s.  (74s.),  £18  10s. 
(78s.);  IJ-year-olds,  £12  5s.  to  £16  10s.  (57s.  to  74s.); 
strippers,  £27  10s.  (62s.),  £25  10s.  (70s.),  £25  (64s.), 
£24  15s.  (62s.),  £18  7s.  6d.  (57s.). 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Best  quality 

87 

6 

90 

0 

Secondary  quality 

84 

0 

87 

0 

Inferior  quality 

78 

0 

83 

0 

$heep  (per  lb.  carcase) — 

Choice  ewes 

1 

10 

2 

0 

Choice  wethers 

1 

7 

1 

9 

Piss  (per  cwt.  carcase)— 

Best  bacon  and  pork 

165 

0 

168 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

156 

0 

160 

0 

Crain  (per  barrel)— 

White  oats 

30 

0 

34 

0 

Black  oats 

28 

6 

30 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

10 

6 

12 

0 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

8 

2 

Hi 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

26 

0 

33 

0 

Ducks 

35 

0 

38 

0 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

13 

3 

14 

0 

Medium  hay 

12 

0 

13 

0 

Oaten  straw 

6 

0 

7 

0 

Wheaten  straw 

3 

9 

4 

6 

BELFAST,  Feb.  17. — The  number  of  cattle,  etc., 
offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  620  cattle 
and  580  sheep;  total,  1,200.  The  following  are  the 
prices  per  head Bullocks— First  class,  £54  to  £65; 
second  class,  £46  to  £54.  Heifers— First  class.  £50  to 
£58;  second  class,  £44  to  £50.  Cows — First  class, 

£47  to  £55;  second  class,  £39  to  £47.  Sheep,  £7  5s. 
to  £9  5s.;  lambs,  £5  to  £6.  Prices  per  cwt.  live 
weight ;— Bullocks— Prime,  £4  10s.  to  £4  12s.’  6d. ; 
very  good,  £4  8s.  to  £4  10s.  Heifers— Prime,  £4  10s. 
6d.  to  £4  12s.  6d.;  very  good,  £4  8s.  6d.  to  £4  10s.  6d. 
Cows— Prime.  £4  Is.  to  £4  5s.  6d.;  very  good,  £4  to 
£4  Is.  6d.  Beef — First  class.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4Jd. ; 

second  class.  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  3d.;  mutton,  Is.  lOd.  to 
2s.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— At  the  weekly 
.sale  of  fat  sheep  held  on  Monday  there  was  a slight 
increase  in  supplies,  and  while  light  mutton,  such 
as  wethers  and  hoggs,  maintained  last  week’s  rates, 
heavier  sheep  were  slightly  down  on  the  week  to  the 
extent  of  about  Jd.  per  lb.  However,  there  was  a 
steady,  good  demand  throughout,  and  all  the  lots  on 
offer  changed  hands.  Blackfaced  wedders  made  up 
to  126s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  to  110s.;  White  weddere,  to 
160s.;  White  ewes,  to  190e.;  White  hoggs,  to  150s.; 
cross  hoggs,  to  140s.,  and  rams,  to  210s.  The  weekly 
sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
when  supplies  were  rather  below  the  previous  mar- 
ket, Cows  were  of  normal  proportions,  and  bullocks 
and  heifers  were  less  in  numbers.  The  market 
opened  with  the  sale  of  bulls,  and  for  those  there  was 
a good,  steady  demand  at  an  increase  of  2s.  to  3s. 
per  cwt.  over  last  week’s  values.  In  one  or  two 
cases  from  95s.  to  100s.  per  cwt.  live  weight  was 
reaHsed,  and  a steady  currency  of  85e.  to  90s.  for 
ordinary  finished  animals.  For  top  quality  bullocks 
of  all  weights  values  per  cwt.  ranged  between  90s. 
and  95s.,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  for  exceptional 
finish,  as  high  as  98s.  Secondary  cattle,  especially 
light  weights,  were  in  keen  demand  for  shipping  at 
about  85s.  per  live  cwt.,  and  in  the  cow  section  there 
was  an  all-round  rise  in  values  to  the  extent  of 
about  2s.  per  cwt.,  with  an  entire  clearance,  prin- 
cipally for  shipment.  Stores  were  more  sought  after 
than  at  anw  other  sale  this  season,  and  prices  were 
•30s.  to  £2  per  head  better  than  last  market.  Bul- 
locks made  up  to  £65;  heifers,  to  £60;  cows,  to  £58. 
and  bulls,  to  £81. 


John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  lielfaHt,  had 
again  an  cxcecditjgly  larg(?  numlier  of  catt  )e  on  olf<o- 
on  'i’ucsday,  Dieir  extensive  jji'emiKeK  being  laxeil  1<» 
the  utmost,  with  a large  attendance  of  Die  piineiijal 
butchers  and  shippers,  who  made  extensive  jnir- 
chaees.  A good  detnanil  was  exiicrienced  in  liotli 
dciiartmentg  for  well-finished  Iniilocks,  heifers,  and 
cows  at  last  week’s  rates,  secondary  sorts,  whicli 
wei-e  plentiful,  being  barely  so  good  a trade.  'I'owards 
the  finish  a clearance  was  practically  effected.  Best 
bullocks,  £65;  heifers,  £68;  cows,  £55;  bulls,  £76. 
There  was  a much  largei-  show  of  sheep  on  Alonday. 
Customers  wei’e  very  numerous,  and,  in  conecijuence, 
a fast,  dear  sellitig  trade  wars  the  result,  all  descrip- 
tions making  last  week’s  quotations.  At  tlie  finisli 
a cleaiance  was  readily  made.  Wiiitcfaced  wethers, 
195s.;  Blackfaceil  ewes,  182s.;  Blackfaced  wethers. 
115s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  108s.;  cross  hogge,  175s.; 
rams,  to  £9  15s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paihlocks,  Limerick,  Feb.  18. 
Numerical  register  considerably  heavier  than  last 
market,  but  not  as  many  good  cattle.  The  tiest 
drafts  again  drew  top  current  rates;  vendors  held  for 
stiff  terms.  A strong  attendance  of  good  buyers. 
Three-year-old  bullocks,  £35;  heifers,  £26--£30;  strii>. 
pers,  £26  15s. — £28  10s.;  two-year-  old  tnillocks,  £26 
5s.— £30  10s.;  second  run,  £20— £25;  heifers,  £20— 
£25  10s.;  yearlings,  £15  10s. — £18  5s.;  second  run, 
£12— £14.  Sheep  section,  tat,  £6  5s.— £7  17s.  6d. 

Store  trade  slow,  £4  6s.— £6  12s.  6d.;  fat  rams,  £8. 
Good  all  round  trade.  There  were  increased  season- 
able supplies  for  the  dairy  market  on  Tuesday.  Some 
exceptionally  choice  drafts  on  sale.  A big  " ring”  of 
best  buyers.  Recent  rates  easily  maintained, 
with  an  advance  on  best  lots.  Mr.  Maunsell  topped 
the  market  at  £69.  Extra  heifers,  £53— £60;  choice 
“sweet”  heifers,  £49— £51;  useful,£37— £44 ; small, 
£30 — £35,  ordinary  dairy  cows,  £32  10s. — £38  10s., 
milch,  £41.  A ready,  quick,  well-sustained  trade 
throughout  the  day. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  17. — There  is  still  nothing  to  fea- 
ture on  our  market  in  a leading  way;  trade  through- 
out is  of  a more  or  less  retail  character,  and  is  prin- 
cipally directed  to  oats,  which  maintain  rather  a 
firm  trend  in  values.  Sellers,  however,  have  preten- 
sions with  regard  to  prices  which  are  not  tenable  in 
a general  way,  but  saleable  values  of  whites  may  be 
reckoned  at  from  30s.  6d.  to  32s.  and  32s.  6d.  per 
barrel.  Of  course,  there  are  holders  of  special  par- 
cels who  are  wanting  2s.  or  3s.  beyond  these  rates. 
Blacks  are  tightening  up  in  sympathy  with  whites, 
and  may  be  quoted  from  28s.  6d.  to  29s.  6d.  in  a 
general  way ; for  some  specially  good  bulking  quali- 
ties perhaps  30s.  and  30s.  6d.  per  barrel;  31s.  was 
paid  for  an  extra  nice  parcel,  but  this  figure  is  out- 
side the  general  bounds  of  the  moment.  Barley  re- 
mains a problematical  sale,  with  very  little  inquiry. 
Irish  wheat  still  within  control. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Feb.  17. — Ofiicial  prices  (wholesale),  Feb. 
17. — Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.;  lump,  retail, 
2s.  lOd.  to  3s.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid. 
per  lb.;  eggs,  hen,  35s.  to  45s.;  duck,  37s.  to  47s.  per 
120;  do.,  hen,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  8d. ; duck,  3s.  8d.  to  4s. 
lOd.  per  doz. ; buttermilk,  lOs.  to  12s.  6d.  per  rundlet ; 
table  celery,  22s.  to  26s.;  potherb  celery,  lOs.  to  20s.; 
parsley,  10s.  to  15s.;  leeks,  8s.  to  12s.;  turnips,  10s. 
to  14s. ; carrots,  6s.  to  12s. ; parsnip,  6s.  to  12s.  per 
doz.  bundles;  cauliflowers,  3s.  to  5s.  per  doz.;  savoys, 
20s.  to  36s.;  cabbage,  26s.  to  46s.;  curleys,  7s.  to  14s. 
per  120 ; turnips,  swedes.  Is.  9d.  to  2s. ; potatoes, 
Up-to-Dates,  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d. ; British  Queens,  9s.  6d. 
to  10s.;  Windsor  Castles,  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d. ; oats,  new. 
19s.  to  20s.;  hay,  upland,  new,  10s.  to  12s.;  meadow. 
7s.  to  10s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to 
7s.  per  cwt. 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  Feb.  18. — Oats,  2s.  2d. 
to  2s.  3d.  per  stone;  hay,  230s.  to  240s.;  straw,  110s. 
to  130s.;  turnips,  20s.  to  25s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  24s. 
to  27s.  per  sack;  turf,  40s.  per  ton;  bogwood,  25s. 
to  30s.  per  load. 

DERRY  (Waterside  Market),  Feb.  18. — Oats,  new, 
2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone;  hay,  230s.  to  240s.;  straw, 
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Tele^raphio  Address  : " Bparkaney,  Bmith,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103,  112,  113,  313,  343:&  374 
Oontral  Heat  MarketB,  London,  E.C.  1. 
Bankers : 

Lloyd’s  Bask,  Ltd,,  Vest  Smlthfleld.  London,  E,0, 1 

■AN  HANDLE  COHtlQNMENTB  OP— 

MEAT  ■ - 

RABBITS 
POULTRY 
EPOS,  dBto. 

Full  yaluos  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
eommlBSion, 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  tbsy  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game,  etc. 

Otaeqnos  and  Aoeonnts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 

COBSBBPOHDEHCB  IHTIIED. 
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llOs.  to  120s.;  turnipe,  20s.  to  25s.  per  ton;  potatoes, 
23s.  to  25s.  per  sack. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  Eel).  18.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  25V  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163s,  9Jd.  per  cwt.;  good  de- 
mand. , , 

DERRY  (P’oyle  Street),  Quantities  in  market— 60 
pigs,  163s.  9d.;  coarse  and  inferior,  130s.  to  150s.  per 
cwt.;  demand  brisk. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  17.— There  is  a slightly  better  move 
on  inquiry  for  imported  fruit,  and  stocks  are  being 
gradually  absorbed,  although  trade  for  both  apples 
and  oranges  is  still  far  from  encouraging.  Irish 
apples  averaged  18s.  to  25s.  per  barrel,  9e.  to  12s.  6d. 
per  case,  5s.  to  Vs.  per  half-bushel.  Of  vegetables 
there  was  a heavy  general  supply  of  field  and  garden 
stuff.  Swede  turnips  only  sold  well.  Sales  for  other 
commodities  dragging  and  slumpy.  Bulk  of  cabbage 
of  poor  perished  characted,  and  weight  of  offerings 
put  a cheap  complexion  on  prices.  Seakale,  Is,  8d. 
to  2s.  per  doz.;  swede  turnips,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  7d.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  cwt.;  spinach,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  float; 
salad,  2s.  per  doz.;  parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  and  2s.  per 
tray,  box,  etc.;  sprouts,  2e.  to  2s.  9d.  and  3s.  6d.  per 
float  ami  tray;  parsnips.  Vs.  to  8s.  6d.  and  9s.  per 
cwt. ; rhubarb,  3s.  to  6s.  per  doz.  bunches ; celery, 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  bundle;  cauliflowers, 
3s.  to  4s.  6d.,  and  some  special  extras,  5s.  to  Vs.  6d. 
per  doz.;  white  turnips,  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  iier  bundle; 
leeks,  6d.  to  Is.;  thyme,  3d.  to  9d.  per  bunch;  Y^ork 
cabbages,  20s.  to  30s.,  48s.,  and  53s.  per  load;  savoys, 
20s.  to  42s.,  and  extras,  72s.  to  75s.  per  load. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN  Feb.  IV.— With  some  further  forceable 
squeeze  in  prices  by  North  of  Ireland  wholesale 
dealers  Dublin  factors  have  been  obliged  to  again  ad- 
vaiice  rates  6(1.  per  cwt.  Supplies  at  low  ebb  at  tnis 
end,  and  consumptive  inquiry  equally  so,  and  very 
dragging.  Dates,  etc.,  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  bkeriies, 
12s.  per  cwt.  for  best  quality  lots. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  17.— The  value  barometer  of  our 
market  throughout  indicates  a firm  repetition  of  last 
week's  closing  rates,  although  weather  less  favour- 
able. Choice  fowl  in  fair  supply,  and  firm  on  ready 
clearance;  prime  fat  hens  likewise  selling  well.  Fat 
ducklings  in  small  supply,  and  more  wanted.  Rab- 
bits continue  to  arrive  in  quantities  considerably  be- 
low trade  wants.  Geese  off.  Turkeys  where  tender 
and  well  meated  still  clear  satisfactorily.  Crammed 
chickens,  10s.  to  12s.;  house-feds,  Vs.  to  8s.  6d.;  best 
ordinary,  5s.  to  6s.;  others,  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  3d.;  prime 
fat  hens.  8s.  6d.  to  lie.;  good,  5s.  6d.  to  Vs.;  others, 
3s.  to  43.  6(1.;  cock  turkeys,  20s.  to  40s.;  hens,  15s. 
to  25s.;  geese,  nominally  9s.  6d.  to  11s.;  fat  heavy 
ducks.  Vs.  to  8s. ; seconds,  5e.  to  6s. ; others,  5s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6(1.;  old  ducks,  3s.  to  5s.  and  6s.;  Guinea  fowl 
in  feather,  4s.  6d.  to  5s. ; hares,  5s.  to  3s.  6d. ; wild 
duck,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ; widgeon.  Is.  6d.  to  2e.;  wood- 
cock. 2s  6(1.;  rabbits.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  3d.  each. 

DERRY  POULTRY^  Feb.  18.— Chickens,  10s.  to  13s.; 
hens,  10s.  to  12s.;  ducks,  9s,  to  12s.  per  pair. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  17.— Firm  for  choice  butters.  Top 
price  readily  obtained  for  best  creams  and  choice 
factory.  Secondary  class  farmers’  very  plentiful; 
difficult  to  clear.  No  parcel  of  choice  cool,  for  which 
keen  (lemand.  Eggs— Unsettled ; slight  improvement 
in  demand,  25s.,  32s.  case;  33s.  6d.  in  retail  lots. 
Duck  eggs  extremely  scarce,  and  in  request  at  35s., 
42s.  case. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  17. — Abundant  supplies  of  all  hay. 
Demand  fair;  bulk  of  strong  horse-hay  disposed  of 
at  13s.  cwt, ; in  some  cases  136.  6d. ; few  loads  of 
exceptionally  choice  first  crop,  146.  Demand  for  old 
meadow  easier.  Vs.,  11s.  cwt.  Straw  market  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  oaten  to  satisfy  inquiry. 
Wheatei  scarce,  cleared  at  stiff  rates.  Oaten,  choice 
feeding,  6s.  6d.,  Vs.;  other  sorts,  5s.  6d.,  6s.  4d.; 
wheaten,  3s,  9d.,  46.  6d.  cwt, 


30,945.  The  supply  in  London  consisted  of  3,188, 
an  increase  of  600.  bkins  advanced  and  fetched  as 
much  as  35s.  in  London. 

CALVES  AND  PIGS. 

Calves  numbered  2,936,  and  were  very  dear.  In 
27  markets  they  averaged  ZOid.  and  18d.  for  first  and 
second  quality.  Pigs  were  shown  in  larger  numbers. 

DEAD  MEAT. 

In  the  Central  market  home-killed  beef  was  in 
shorter  supply,  but  a fair  quantity  of  the  various 
kinds  of  imported  available.  Quality  generally  of 
all  descriptions  was  in  many  instances  somewhat 
indifferent.  Veal  scarce  and  in  keen  demand. 
Moderate  arrivals  of  .Scotch  and  English  mutton,  but 
a fair  amount  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  on  offer. 
Pork  supplies  were  only  nominal. 

STORE  STOCK. 

Really  good  milkers  are  scarce  at  full  prices. 
Store  cattle  show  no  particular  change.  The  de- 
mand for  all  classes  of  store  pige  is  exceptionally 
keen. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  14th  Feb.,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years ; — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1517. 

B d.  s.  d.  8.  d.  B.  d. 


Wheat 

...  72 

7 

72 

8 

72 

3 

76 

3 

Barley 

...  102 

1 

62 

5 

58 

11 

63 

8 

Oats 

...  59 

9 

49 

0 

52 

0 

47 

3 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  Feb.  18.— Maximum  price.  11s. 
8d.  per  stone  (dead  weight  8 lbs.)r  Offal  should  be 
packed  separate.  Good  demand  for  any  amount  of 
pork.— (Game  ond  Son.) 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

LONDON  (Central).  Feb.  18.— Best  young  chicken, 
2s.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  Big  supplies  of  old  hens  and 
hard  cocks  on  market  at  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. ; tame  rab- 
bits, Is.  7d.  to  Is.  lOd.,  and  wild,  8|d.  per  lb.  Eggs— 
English,  35s.  to  40s..  and  Irish,  32s.  to  36e.  Brown 
hares,  6s.  to  6s.  6d.;  pigeons.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.— 
(Game  and  Son.) 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

BELFAST— February  17th,  1920. 


Average 
live  weight. 


Average  Average 
price  p ice 

per  head.  per  cwt. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  A.  T.  MATTHEWS. 

GRAIN. 

The  markets  for  English  wheat  continue  very 
steady.  In  37  markets  last  week  the  average  price 
was  72s.  5d.  per  480  lb.,  an  advance  of  Id.  per  quar- 
ter I’rices  ranged  from  71s.  Id.  at  Reading  up  to  73s. 
Id.  at  Colcheeter.  At  Mark  Lane  the  quotation  was 
726.  lOd.  Barley  continues  its  downward  tendency. 
In  33  markets  the  average  was  99s.  per  400  lbs. 
Prices  ranged  from  78s.  7d.  at  Gloucester  up  to  108s. 
5d.  at  Malton.  The  Mark  Lane  average  was  102s.  Id. 
Oats  in  35  markets  averaged  59s.  per  312  Ibe.,  the 
same  ae  the  week  before,  prices  ranging  from  54s.  at 
Bristol  up  to  69s.  6d.  at  Canterbury. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  offered  in  the  markets 
included  in  the  returns  last  week  was  7,818  against 
7,895  the  week  before,  and  a three  years'  average  ot 
8 777  Prices  were  again  advanced,  and  now  stand 
at  87s.,  82s.,  and  77s.'  for  the  three  grades  of  bulls, 
bullocks,  and  heifers,  and  82e..  74s.,  and  65s.  per  live 
cwt  for  COW6.  The  improvement  in  quality  noticed 
last  week  has  been  maintained,  and  some  well-fed 
cattle  have  been  on  offer  at  many  markets.  The 
supplj'  in  London  was  1,768. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  on  offer  on  the  markets 
included  in  the  returns  was;  20,872  against  22,714 
the  previous  week  and  a ‘ 


Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

prime 

. 11 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

4 

16 

3 

2 

do. 

. 11 

1 

0 

54 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

2 

do. 

10 

3 

0 

50 

10 

0 

4 

14 

0 

2 

do. 

. 10 

2 

0 

48 

15 

0 

4 

12 

9 

2 

do. 

. 14 

0 

7 

65 

0 

0 

4 

12 

6 

2 

do. 

. 10 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

14 

43 

15 

0 

4 

11 

0 

2 

very  good  . 

12 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

do. 

,.  10 

3 

0 

47 

15 

0 

4 

8 

9 

2 

do. 

..  10 

3 

18 

48 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

7 

6 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 

0 

44 

10 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

43 

5 

0 

4 

6 

6 

2 

do. 

..  9 

3 

0 

41 

15 

0 

4 

5 

9 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

40 

5 

0 

4 

4 

9 

2 

good 

9 

3 

0 

40 

15 

0 

4 

3 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

39 

5 

0 

4 

2 

9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 

14 

37 

15 

0 

4 

2 

o 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

0 

35 

10 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

0 

34 

5 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Heifers 

1 

prime 

..  9 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

15 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

45 

5 

0 

4 

15 

3 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

43 

5 

0 

4 

13 

6 

2 

do. 

..  12 

2 

5 

58 

0 

0 

4 

12 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

41 

10 

0 

4 

12 

6 

2 

do. 

..  11 

3 

13 

54 

0 

0 

4 

11 

0 

2’ 

do. 

11 

0 

6 

50 

0 

0 

4 

10 

6 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 

14 

41 

0 

0 

4 

9 

9 

2 

very  good  . 

..  10 

0 

13 

45 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 

0 

46 

10 

0 

4 

8 

6 

2 

do. 

. 10 

0 

14 

44 

10 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

3 

0 

42 

5 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

40 

10 

0 

4 

5 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

38 

5 

0 

4 

5 

0 

2 

good 

9 

1 

0 

38 

15 

0 

4 

3 

9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 

0 

57 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

32 

5 

0 

4 

0 

9 

2 

do. 

..  8 

2 

14 

34 

15 

0 

4 

0 

6 

2 

do. 

. 8 

2 

0 

54 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cows 

1 

prime 

...  10 

0 

0 

39 

15 

0 

3 

19 

6 

1 

do. 

...  9 

2 

0 

37 

10 

0 

3 

19 

0 

1 

do. 

...  11 

1 

0 

43 

10 

0 

3 

17 

3 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN--FebTUary  19th,  1920. 


No.  of 
Beasts 

Descriptions. 

Average 
live  Weight 

Average 
price 
per  bead. 

Average 
price 
per  cwt. 

Bullocks 

c 

q.  lbs. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

*4 

prime 

12 

0 

0 

55 

4 

0 

4 

12 

0 

*4 

do 

11 

1 

7 

50 

18 

3 

4 

10 

0 

5 

do. 

11 

1 

0 

50 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

1 

do. 

10 

3 

0 

47 

10 

0 

4 

8 

3 

*5 

do. 

9 

1 

22 

41 

2 

3 

4 

7 

0 

1 

very  good  ... 

7 

3 

0 

33 

0 

0 

4 

5 

3 

*7 

do. 

9 

2 

14 

40 

18 

0 

4 

5 

0 

4 

good 

9 

1 

14 

39 

10 

0 

4 

4 

3 

2 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

fair 

9 

3 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

8 

do. 

6 

1 

10 

25 

10 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Heifers 

1 

prime 

10 

2 

0 

50 

0 

0 

4 

lo 

5 

*z 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

50 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

*4 

do. 

9 

0 

21 

41 

7 

0 

4 

10 

0 

1 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 

8 

9 

*2 

very  good  ... 

8 

0 

0 

34 

16 

0 

4 

7 

0 

*5 

do. 

9 

0 

6 

39 

2 

9 

4 

6 

6 

2 

good 

10 

1 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

5 

0 

Cows 

1 

prime 

11 

1 

0 

47 

0 

0 

4 

3 

6 

1 

do. 

8 

1 

0 

33 

10 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

very  good  .. 

11 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

3 

18 

3 

3 

do. 

11 

2 

19 

45 

0 

0 

3 

17 

3 

Wethers 

15 

prime 

1 

2 

13 

9 

15 

0 

6 

0 

6 

15 

very  good  ... 

1 

1 

6 

7 

10 

0 

5 

15 

6 

Ewe.6 

6 

prime 

1 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

5 

15 

0 

15 

very  good  .. 

1 

1 

13 

7 

15 

0 

5 

13 

6 

7 

good 

1 

1 

16 

7 

10 

0 

5 

7 

9 

Hoggets 

13 

prime 

1 

0 

4 

5 

15 

0 

5 

10 

9 

17 

very  good  .. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

6 

9 

Number  exposed  for  sale — Fat  cattle,  3,44i ; 

fat 

sheep. 

5.639. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot 

SO 

marked 

was 

sold  by  live 

weight. 

NEW  ROSS  Fair. 

Co. 

Wexford,  10th  Feb. 

1920.- 

-A 

small 

fair  of  store 

cattle 

of 

the 

Shorthorn 

type. 

mostly  of  second  class  quality; 

demand  entirely  local. 

and  a 

clearance  effected. 

A fail*  supply  of  fat  cattle 

(stall-feds),  principally 

of 

second  class 

quality; 

de- 

ply  of  springers  and  milch  cows,  which  met  a slow 
demand.  The  email  number  of  sheep  on  offer  were 
in  good  request.  Orily  a few  young  pigs  shown,  and 
prices  somewhat  easier. 

ENNISKILLEN  Fair,  Co.  Fermanagh,  10th  Feb,, 
1920.— A small-sized  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  store 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  A good  attendance  of 
buyers,  and  demand  slow  at  slightly  lower  prices.  A 
good  show  of  fat  cattle,  principally  cowe  and  bulls, 
\vliich  met  a slow:  trade.  A small  number  ot 

springers  and  milch  cows  on  offer;  best  quality  cows 
met  a fair  demand. 


CALF  MEAL 

REARS  (ALVES  Wl»  HIlK^PREVENiS  SCOUR 
SAVES  IZ  ON  EVERY  CALF  REARED 


HAY.  STRAW 
& CATTFE 

FATJENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
MCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 


I 


three  years’  average  of 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia' Street  entrance. 


Sold  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Dmg  Merchants. 
-(.SLMPSOK  4 Co.,  Ltd,,  WESTMOEEIAOT)  MILLS,  f 
^ 'k,  CbirareU  St.,  London. 

Or  to  Adams  & Anderson.  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie,  7 Aehfield  Terrace,  Terenure,  Dublin. 

Printed  and  published  by  THE  BECNSWICK  PEE88. 
Ltd.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Bmnewiok  St..  Dublin 


THi:  FAI^MERS’  GAZETTE. 


25' 


February  28,  1920. 


yarmira’  Clajctt^ 

SATURDAY,  FE15RUARY  28,  1020. 

1.  THE  FARMEES’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  Press, ^ 
179  Qt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  year, 
10/-:  six  months,  6/-;  three  months,  2/9.  Payable 
in  advance. 

3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).- 18  words  or 
less.  Is.  per  insertion:  each  additional  2 words. 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  Discount  allowed  on 
a series  of  insertions,  and  all  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  bo  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue 

8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
GAZETTE  ’’  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  In  Ireland, 


As  a protest  against  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  city  by  the  military  authorities,  the 
Dublin  Corporation  have  ordered  lights  out 
from  11.30  p.m.  to  5 a.m.,  and,  as  a result,  the 
opening  of  the  cattle  market  has  now  to  be 
delayed  till  6 a.m. 

It  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  week  that  the  Government  believed  the 
general  feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  summer  time,  and  it  was  their 
intention  to  propose  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  system  permanent.  It  will 
come  into  force  this  year  on  March  28,  and 
continue  till  September  27. 

Co.  Dublin  farm  workers  are  making  a new 
demand  for  a weekly  wage  of  50s.,  a harvest 
bonus  of  £5,  and  a 50-hour  week.  . Under  the 
present  agreement,  which  expires  on  ist 
March,  they  receive  from  34s.  to  37s.  for  a 54- 
hour  week  in  winter  and  a 6o-hour  week  in 
summer,  the  harvest  bonus  being  £3. 

The  Order  prohibiting  the  landing  of  Irish 
fat  stock  at  Birkenhead  on  Sundays  has  been 
withdrawn,  only  the  consignees  must  have 
men  in  attendance  to  receive  the  animals. 

At  their  annual  meeting  last  week,  the  Irish 
Horse  Breeders’,  Owners’  and  Trainers’  Asso- 
ciation adopted  a resolution  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  be  asked  to  receive  a 
deputation  in  order  to  discuss  what  the  effect 
on  Irish  horse-breeding  would  be  if  the 
stallion  owners  were  taxed.  It  is  intended  to 
carry  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  decision  of  the  High  Court  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Bailey,  of  Rathbane,  Co.  Limerick. 

The  6th  September  this  year  has  been  fixed 
for  holding  of  an  International  Congress 
on  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  to  be  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  Live  Stock,  which  will  open  on  4th  Sep- 
tember. 

_ A writer  in  the  New  York  Times  says  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  aircraft  will  be 
extensively  used  in  the  future  development  of 
agriculture.  In  the  spring,  for  instance,  when 
is  wet  and  heavy,  instead  of  seed  carts 
or  laborious  hand  sowing  being  employed  an 
aeroplane  with  seed  boxes  under  the  lower 
planes  could  sweep  low  over  the  ground  and 
sow  the  ready  earth. 


EXIT  FEBRUARY. 

March  oik-us  with  next  week.  It  is 
storied  to  come  in  like  ;i  lion  and  to 
close  like  a lamb.  Whether  blustery 
wind  will  announce  it  or  not  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  finishing  days  of  this  month  will  be  calm 
and  springlike,  for  seeding  will  then  be  in  full 
swing.  February  has  on  the\whole  given  little 
to  complain  of,  and  field  work  met  with  no 
severe  check.  The  soil  is,  however,  still  in  a 
very  soaked  state,  and  those  who  favour  early 
sowing  will  be  anxious  for  a good  drying  spell 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  free-working  order. 
This  week  the  sun’s  warmth  is  beginning  to 
mark  an  appreciable  increase,  and  this  will  in- 
duce a quicker  rate  of  evaporation.  Besides 
drying  the  soil  the  increasing  warmth  by  day 
will  serve  to  raise  the  soil  temperature.  A wet 
or  water-logged  soil  is  a cold  soil  and  precludes 
growth  conditions  until  dried  and  warmed  by 
the  combined  effects  of  sunshine  and  wind.  It 
has  been  found  that  42  degrees  is  the  minimum 
temperature  at  which  growth  will  take  place, 
and  the  earliness  of  a spring  is  dependent  on 
the  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  soil.  There  is 
much  in  favour  of  early  sowing,  and  in  nine 
seasons  out  of  ten  early  sown  fields  of  either 
oats  or  barley  do  best.  The  danger  is  that  if  a 
few  weeks  of  severe  cold  weather  sets  in  after 
the  seed  is  down,  a proportion  of  the  grain  may 
be  chilled,  and  ultimately  the  germinatioii  is 
weak  and  uneven.  Seed-time  has  to  be  waited 
on,  and  while  it  is  advisable  not  to  sow  too 
early,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a good  rule  to 
sow  as  early  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will  allow. 
Beginning  the  seeding  early  eases  the  rush  of 
work  later,  and  by  spreading  the  strain  on  men 
and  horses  over  a longer  period  makes  it  more 
equable.  Throughout  the  Southern  and  Mid- 
land counties  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a good 
area  of  oats  sown  on  this  side  of  Patrick’s  day  ; 
in  Ulster  the  latter  day  is  usually  taken  as  the 
earliest  advisable  date  to  sow  oats,  and  if  any 
weather  favours  prior  to  this  date,  advantage 
of  it  is  taken  to  put  in  parts  of  the  potato  crop. 
There  is  something  futile,  however,  in  fixing 
seed-time  by  dates,  as  the  spring  seasons  vary 
so  much. 


Experimental  Results. 

TFIE  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
thereof,  and  the  results  of  a season’s 
trials,  whether  with  varieties  of  seed, 
manorial  mixtures,  or  rations  for  stock  set  a 
good  headline  to  be  copied.  They  indicate  the 
best  lines  to  be  followed,  and  provide  useful 
indicators  to  those  in  hesitancy.  Most  farmers 
are  practical,  and  even  sternly  so,  and  want 
figures  to  convince  them,  else  they  go  their 
own  way.  This  may  be  a certain  one,  but  they 
prefer  it,  rather  than  risk  something  of  which 
they  have  got  no  assurance.  The  only  assurance 
which  can  attract  them  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  is  a statement  of  whdt  actual  results 
have  proved.  Not  that  the  average  Irish  far- 
mer is  tied  to  old  ideas:  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
ready  to  adopt  every  move  which  leads  to  a 
larger  output,  and  hence  higher  profits.  The 
times  require  him  to  be  progressive,  for, 
though  prices  for  produce  are  high,  all  bought- 
in  stuffs  are  dear,  labour  expenses  are  heavy, 
taxes  are  a burden,  repairs  are  exacting,  and 
cost  of  food  and  raiment  for  the  household 
are  a by-word,  if  not  a wonder,  and  set  the 
old  place  years  of  a bare  decade  ago  in  a 
halo  of  reverence  as  a by-gone  age  worth 
living  in. 

The  reports  of  the  county, agricultural  in- 
structors are  an  accredited  first-hand  account 
of  experimental  work  carefully  conducted,  and 
in  all  cases  conducted  with  the  co-operation 
of  intelligent  farmers  who  willingly  took 
trouble  and  gave  time  in  order  to  determine 
whether  this  variety  of  seed  was  a heavier 
cropper  than  another,  or  if  a certain  advised 
ration  for  stock  could  be  safely  depended  upon 
for  profit.  From  the  body  of  these  annual  re- 
ports we  take  those  forwarded  to  us  by  the  (3o. 
Instructors  in  Cavan,  Westmeath,  London- 
derry and  Armagh.  These  represent  a fair 
stretch  of  the  northern  and  midland  area,  and 
the  results  arrived  at,  as  will  be  seen,  agree 
closely  in  the  main.  In  the  trial  of  winter 
wheat  varieties,  Mr.  Duffy  found  that  Bene- 
factor, Queen  Wilhelmina,  and  Square  Head 
Master,  sown  at  mid-November,  gave  satisfac- 
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tory  yields  in  Co.  Cavan,  and  can  be  safely 
recommended  to  farmers  in  that  county.  Like 
many  others,  the  Co.  Cavan  Instructor  does 
not  favour  spring  wheat,  and  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  experience,  the  opinion  that,  if 
winter  wheat  cannot  be  got  down  in  time,  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  grow  a crop  of 
oats  rather  than  spring  wheat.  Mr.  Scully,  in 
Co.  Westmeath,  finds  that  the  three  above- 
mentioned  winter  varieties,  as  well  as  Fenman, 
can  be  safely  sown  up  to  the  third  week  of 
February,  after  which  date  he  regards  it  as  a 
safer  policy  to  sow  a spring  variety.  He  also 
emphasizes  the  need  for  harrowing  and  rolling 
winter  wheat  in  April,  so  as  to  break  the  sur- 
face crust,  and  give' new  mould  to  the  plants 
which  the  spring  heat  will  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of.  In  Co.  Londonderry  it  has  been 
the  experience  that  Benefactor,  though  a good 
cropping  wheat,  is  very  liable  to  attack  from 
“ rust  ” and  “ mildew,”  and  for  this  reason  the 
other  two  mentioned  varieties,  as  well  as 
White  Stand-up,  are  to  be  preferred.  In  the 
same  county  Red  Marvel  yielded  best,  and 
proved  itself  again  to  be  the  most  reliable  and 
prolific  of  the  spring  varieties. 

Among  the  oat  varieties.  Record  and 
Yielder,  which  are  both  strong-strawed  types 
and  fitted  for  rich  soils,  where  weak-strawed 
varieties  like  Potato  would  be  liable  to  lodge, 
gave  the  heaviest  yield  of  threshed  grain. 
Wide  Awake,  Banner  and  Victory  also  did  well 
in  Co.  Armagh;  the  Co.  Derry  report  points 
out  that  some  of  these  new  varieties — Record 
and  Yielder — tiller  badly,  and  for  this  reason 
a liberal  seeding  is  requisite,  especially  if 
attack  from  wire-worm  or  leather-jacket  is 
feared.  Of  the  two  black  oat  varieties  tested 
in  Co.  Armagh,  Black  Tartarian  gave  a slightly 
higher  yield  of  grain  than  Black  Mogul. 

The  successes  of  the  Potato  variety  trials 
were  Lochar,  Great  Scot,  Shamrock,  and,  to 
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some  extent,  Arran  Chief.  Lochar  appears  to 
be  the  heaviest  cropper  of  any.  The  tubers 
are  described  as  round  to  oval  in  shape,  white- 
skinned, and  with  slightly  pinkish  colouration 
at  the  eyes.  It  is  stated  to  be  a good  disease 
resistcr,  and  responds  well  to  heavy  manuring, 
but  requires  to  be  spaced  well  apart  in  the 
drill.  A new  variety — Arran  Victory — which 
is  said  to  possess  the  good  eating  quality  of 
the  Black  .Skerry  and  to  exceed  it  in  cropping 
power,  w'as  tried  in  Co.  Derry  at  one  centre, 
but  this  did  not  furnish  enough  evidence  to 
pronounce  on  the  claims  made  for  it.  Great 
Scot,  which  as  a white,  oval  mid-season  variety 
comes  to  partner  British  Queen,  has  proved 
itself  a good  cropper  on  most  soils,  and  can 
be  recommended  for  trial. 

Much  attention  is  given  in  the  reports  to  the 
cultivation  of  catch  crops,  and  farmers  are 
urged  to  adopt  a system  which  provides  green 
feeding  for  animals  in  the  scarce  period  after 
the  hay  is  consumed,  and  before  grass  is  plen- 
tiful. Trials  in  Co.  Cavan  have  proved  the 
value  of  a mixture  of  winter  rye  and  winter 
vetches  sown  at  various  dates  throughout  Sep- 
tember and  seeded  at  the  rate  of  8 stones  of 
rye  and  lo  stones  of  vetches  to  the  statute 
acre.  The  crop  can  be  grown  on  stubble 
ground  after  the  oats  have  been  carted,  or  after 
early  potatoes,  and  a first  cutting  can  be  taken 
early  in  May  and  a second  later  on  in  July. 
The  mixture  tried  in  Co.  Derry  was  5 stones 
of  rye,  5 stones  of  wheat,  5 stones  of  vetches, 
and  I bushel  of  Italian.  This  was  sown  after 
flax  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  and,  when  cut  at 
the  end  of  May  for  green  soiling,  yielded  up  to 
7 tons  per  statute  acre.  In  Westmeath  the 
mi.xture  recommended  as  a suitable  seeding  is 
14  stones  of  vetches  and  6 to  8 stones  of  rye 
per  Irish  acre.  This,  if  sown  in  .August  or 
early  September,  is  found  to  be  fit  for  cutting 
from  the  middle  of  August  onwards,  but  re- 
quires to  be  forced  by  the  application  of  i to 
1^  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  Irish  acre  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  dressing  is  that  it  enables  the  crop 
to  be  cut  earlier,  and  so  to  be  used  up  in  time 
to  prepare  the  land  for  a crop  of  swedes. 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of  Palm 
Nut  Meal  for  pig  feeding  carried  out  in  Cavan 
showed  that  this  feeding  stuff,  where  it  can  be 
procured  at  the  price  of  Indian  meal  or  pollard 
gives  satisfactory  results,  but  it  is  advised  that 
the  meal  should  not  form  more  than  one  third 
of  the  meals  given.  In  the  trial  the  meal  mix- 
ture tested  was  made  up  of  Palm  Nut  Meal  one 
part,  crushed  oats  one  part,  and  pollard  one 
part.  In  an  appendix  to  the  report  it  is  pointed 
out  that  with  pigs  of  average  quality  and  thrifti- 
ness approximately  1 ton  of  potatoes,  or  2 tons 
of  turnips,  or  65  cwt.  of  either  Indian  meal, 
barley  meal  or  pollard  is  required  to  produce 
one  cwt.  of  dead  pork.  These  figures  have  been 
obtained  as  the  result  of  careful  trials  con- 
ducted by  the  Department,  and  should  be 
familiar  to  all  pig  feeders.  A further  deduction 
from  the  pork  producing  capacity  of  the  various 
foods  is  that  at  the  present  price  of  Indian 
meal  (24s.  per  cwt.),  a g'allon  of  separated  milk 
or  buttermilk  is  worth  almost  4-Jd.  for  pig 
feeding. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  on  the  feeding 
of  whole  oats  to  young  calves  is  well  summar- 
ized in  the  following  paragraph  : “ Raw  oats 
whether  given  whole  or  crushed,  constitute  one 
of  the  best  foods  for  young  calves,  and  no  hesi- 
tation need  be  felt  in  feeding  the  grain.  The 
chief  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  small 
quantities  must  be  given  at  the  beginning  and 
gradually  increased  as  the  animals’  digestiye 
system  becomes  used  to  the  food.  To  begin 
with,  one  or  two  ounces  per  calf  morning  and 
evening  will  be  enough,  and  this  can  be  in- 
creased by  about  two  ounces  per  day  at  the  end 
of  every  week  until  one  pound  per  day  is 
reached,  i.e.,  I lb.  morning  and  evening.  On 
avora,ge  pasture  and  with  3 or  4 quarts  of  skim 
milk  per  day,  1 lb.  of  oats  will  be  sutlicicnt  for 
calves  from  4 to  t>  months’  old.” 

The  foregoing  are  only  some  of  the  points  of 
much  practical  interest  to  farmers  which  the 
reports  under  notice  contain.  'I  hey  cannot  fail 
to  he  of  much  help  to  farmers  in  each  county 
and  deserve  to  be  carefully  read.  They  pro- 
vide a stimulus  in  many  directions  and  give  a 
lead  along  lines  which  make  for  a higher  stan- 
dard of  farming  generally. 
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CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent): 

WE  have  had  several  days  of  abnormally 
mdd  weather  ; sometimes  it  has  been 
really  warm,  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
there  is  a comiriete  change,  with  northerly  wind 
and  threatened  snow.  1 he  fruit  crops  are  un- 
doubtedly in  peril,  being  much  too  forward, 
and  an  immediate  check  is  desirable  - in  this 
respect,  but  the  weather  exactly  suits  the  stock 
farmer  and  the  work  on  the  land.  The  weather 
of  January  was  too  wet  for  any  land  work, 
except  on  the  lightest  soils,  but  it  was  well  in 
hand  at  the  new  year,  and  notwithstanding  the 
wet  January,  work  is  not  thought  to  be  seri- 
ously behindhand.  On  low  lying  lands,  the 
wheat  has  no  doubt  suffered  some  damage, 
but,  taken  as  a whole,  the  crops  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  the  year  were  looking  fairly 
well.  Although  the  ewes  are  not  at  all  m good 
condition,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  fodder  and 
the  wet  weather,  lambing  has  commenced 
favourably.  Nearly  all  districts  report  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  labour,  but  skilled  men  with 
horses,  and  stockmen  and  hedge  cutters  are 
still  rather  scarce  in  some  places.  There  would 
seem  to  be  every  inducement  to  plant  spring 
wheat  this  season,  in  face  of  the  undoubted 
shortage  of  supplies,  and  it  is  hoped  a good 
breadth  will  be  sown. 

Our  Wheat  Supplies. — Lord  Lee,  speaking 
at  Fareham,  presented  a dark  picture  of  our 
position  with  regard  to  wheat,  which  calls  for 
careful  study.  It  seems  ‘that  the  countries 
which  are  sending  us  wheat  are  losing  ground. 
Their  own  demands  are  overtaking  their  sup^ 
ply,  and  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a question  of. 
merely  paying  for  food,  but  rather  as  to 
whether  it  is  obtainable  on  any  terms.  Wheat 
delivered  at  a port  in  this  country  from 
America  now  costs  140s.  per  qr.,  and  in  order 
to  supply  the  British  consumer  with  a loaf  at 
9d.,  a Government  subsidy  would  be  required 
amounting  to  one  hundred  million  sterling  per 
annum.  There  are  still  those  who  think  that 
the  British  farmer  has  been  “ subsidised.” 
Instead  of  this  he  has  only  a guaranteed  mini- 
mum, which  is  about  25s.  a quarter  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  in  return  for  that  he 
has  been  denied  his  right  to  sell  in  the  open 
market  and  get  a reasonable  price.  Something 
must  be  done  to  induce  the  farmers  to  plant 
wheat  on  a large  scale,  and  a sufficient  margin 
for  profit  between  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  maximum  price  might  do  that.  It  is  a very 
serious  question,  and  it  will  not  do  to  allow  it 
to  drift,  for  according  to  Lord  Lee  we  can  no 
longer  depend  on  foreign  supplies. 

The  Shorthorn  Sale  at  Perth. — The  Scotch 
Shorthorns  have  made  another  record.  Comet, 
a yearling  bull  of  the  Clipper  tribe,  was  greatly- 
coveted  and  finally  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  a Canadian  breeder,  for  6,600  guineas. 
This  surpasses  all  that  has  ever  been  done  in 
the  Shorthorn  world.  Four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  bulls  realised  .£147,191,  an  average 
of  over  £302.  The  export  demand  was  good, 
and  it  was  all  the  keener  for  the  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  England  and  the 
consequent  stoppage  of  the  export  trade. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Scotch  Short- 
horns, they  have  succeeded,  and  ” nothing 
succeeds  like  success.” 

Other  Live  Stock  Happenings. — The  Aber- 
deen-Angus  as  a beef  breed  is  still  unsurpassed 
for  its  quality,  and  the  other  day  at  Perth  they 
made  very  respectable  prices.  A bull  which 
has  taken  the  champion  price  made  3,000  gns., 
and  many  others  made  excellent  prices.  The 
old-established  collective  sale  at  Birmingham 
continues  to  be  fairly  well  patronised.  At  the 
coming  spring  sale  at  Bingley'  Hall,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25th‘  and  26th,  there  will  be  a muster  of 
364  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  the  pioneer  of  all  collective 
sales  of  Shorthorns.  We  do  not  hear  much  of 
the  Jerseys  in  these  days  of  fabulously  high 
prices,  but  Alessrs.  Hammond,  Crawford,  and 
Brown  announce  seven  sales  during  the  coming 
season,  and  four  of  these  appear  to  be  collective. 
Thev  are  starting  a new  National  Council  of 
pig  breeders  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
breeders  as  a whole  irrespective  of  breed. 
This  was  wanted  badly  in  order  to  concentrate 
the  powers  of  the  industry. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


OUBRISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  ouestions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address:  PAnnsRs’ Oazbttb.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
securely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangsrous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Write  the  querist's  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faHh. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Trampled  Patches  at  Caps  (Immature,  Co.  Kerry)— 
The  difficulty  you  mention  is  hard  to  get  over,  and 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  under-sward  is 
most  noticeable  on  clay  soils,  which  poach  readily 
under  the  trampling  of  stock.  In  early  April 
you  might  try  the  effect  of  running  a roller  over 
the  bare  places  to  level  the  surface,  then  give  a 
light  shaking  of  perennial  ryegrass,  and  bush-har- 
row in  lightly.  There  is  no  doubt  you  would  in 
this  way  get  a covering  by  June,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  you  would  need  to  keep  the 
places  clear  of  cattle  until  the  young  grass  had 
got  established  and  the  soil  had  become  fairly  dry 
and  firm  from  the  spring  heat. 

What  Corn  Crop  to  Crow  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Tip- 
perary)—You  might  chance  a crop  of  barley  in  it 
this  year.  After  two  crops  of  oats  the  soil  will 
not  be  over-rich,  and  with  an  allowance  of  2 to  5 
ewts.  superphosphate  per  statute  acre  the  barley 
will  ripen  in  ample  time  for  saving.  Barley,  as 
you  know,  does  best  on  light,  sharp  soils,  and  if 
yours  is  of  this  nature,  there  is  every  encourage- 
ment for  you  to  grow  a crop  which  paid  growers 
well  this  past  season,  and  looks  like  maintaining 
this  in  the  present  season.  An  examination  of  a 
sample  of  the  soil  would  be  of  no  help.  We 
should  advise  you  to  sow  as  early  as  you  can, 
if  you  decide  to  put  in  barley. 

Breaking  Up  Crass  Land  (Ginger,  Co.  Antrim)— Many 
pastures  which  are  at  present  carrying  poor  run- 
down grasses  and  foul  with  various  weeds  would 
be  immensely  benefited  by  being  broken  up  and 
put  through  a rotation  which  will  enable  the  soil 
to  be  both  manured  and  cleaned.  The  effect  of 
this  is  that  land  goes  out  to  grass  in  better  heart 
again,  which  means  it  is  richer  in  plant  food 
than  it  was  before  being  broken.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  such  an  idea  could  be  held  by 
anyone  in  a county  with  such  a reputation  for 
knowledgable  farming  as  yours  has. 

Sale  of  Pigs  (P.,  Co.  Kilkenny) — The  enforcing  and 
withdrawal  of  orders  have  been  so  numerous  in  re- 
cent times  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  them.  So  far  as  our  recollection  serves 
us,  however,  the  order  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  have  a permit  to  sell  a brood  sow  for  killing  is 
no  longer  in  force.  It  would  be  well  to  assure 
yourself  by  inquiry  direct  from  the  Veterinary 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Upper 
Mount  Slreet,  Dublin. 

Artificials  for  Flax  (Ginger,  Co.  Antrim)— Either  4 
to  5 cwts.  of  kainit  or  1|  cwts.  muriate  of  potash 
per  statute  acre  would  be  a suitable  dressing 

Position  as  Land  Steward  (Agricola,  Co.  Cork)— There 
is  a steady  demand  always  for  young  working 
stewards  capable  of  farm  management  (crop  and 
stock),  and  able  to  supervise  a staff  of  labourers 
Your  training  and  experience  are  both  excellent, 
and  should  commend  you  to  anyone  who  has  such 
a position  to  fill.  We  should  advise  you  to  insert 
a short  advertisement  in  this  paper  for  three  or 
tour  issues.  You  might  also  communicate  with 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons.  Seedsmen,  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin,  who  keep  a register  of  such 
vacancies. 

Variety  of  White  Oats  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Cork)— 
Victory,  Yielder  and  Recorder  are  all  varieties 
which  did  well  in  trials  last  season,  and  can  be  re- 
lied on  to  yield  satisfactorily  and  to  give  a fine 
sample  of  grain.  They  are  suitable  for  most  good 
soils  and  should  do  well  on  the  soils  in  your 
district.  We  fancy  most  seed  firms  hold  etocks, 
so  you  should  have  no  trouble  in  getting  as  much 
as  you  will  require,  and  this  will  bring  you  into  a 
stock  of  your  own  for  the  following  season . 

Feeding  for  Young  CalVes  (Friesian,  Co.  Cork)— At 
the  comparative  prices  we  should  prefer  the  lin- 
seed meal.  Apart  from  the  cost,  it  will  save  the 
trouble  of  crushing  the  whole  seed  and  mixing  it 
with  some  other  meal  (not  flour).  The  linseed 
meal  can  be  readily  made  into  thin  gruel,  and 


in  tills  form  inakos  an  excellent  feed  given  with 
either  whole  milk  (to  calves  under  two  months)  or 
with  seiiarated  milk  to  older  calves. 

Cake  Feeding  for  Heifers  Variety  of  Black  Oats 
Ready  Reckoner  (W.  D.  B.,  Co.  Carlow)  (1)  Wo 
should  give  preference  to  decorticated  cotton  cake 
for  your  three-year-old  beifers.  One  jiart  cake  to 

2 to  3 parts  of  the  mixed  barley  meal  and  crushed 
oats,  given  at  the  rate  of  3 to  4 lbs.  jier  head 
dail.v,  should,  if  they  .are  run  on  good  pasture  and 
allowed  to  pick  such  hay  as  they  lake,  have  them 
in  butchering  condition  by  the  time  .you  mention, 
and  a time  when  lieef  ia  likely  to  he  both  se.arce 
and  dear.  (2)  It  ia  bal'd  to  advise  you  an.v  other 
variety  than  Black  Tartary,  which  stands  fairly 
well  and  gives  good  straw.  There  were  some  other 
strong-strawed  black  varieties  tried  a few  years 
ago,  but  they  did  not  grow  in  favour,  as  the  grain 
was  coarse  and  the  yields  not  so  uniform  as  the 
Black  Tartary.  The  season  may  favour  you  as 
regards  lodging,  and  nearly  very  farmer  has  to 
chance  this.  (3)  There  is  no  live  weight  ready 
reckoner  we  know  of  published  which  shows  the 
price  of  pigs  at  so  much  per  stone. 

Dressing  for  Barley  (Inquirer,  Co.  Carlow)— A suit- 
able dressing  for  both  the  manured  and  unmanured 
portions  of  the  field  would  be  a mixture  of  2 to 

3 cwts.  superphosphate  and  i to  1 cwt.  sulphate 
of  ammonia  per  statute  acre.  You  could  arrange 
to  give  a slightly  more  liberal  allowance  to  the  side 
where  the  turnips  were  last  season.  Mix  the 
manures  thoroughly  and  harrow  into  the  soil  be- 
fore putting  on  the  seed.  This  should  give  you 
a satisfactory  yield  of  grain  even  on  a high  hilly 
field. 

Top-dressing  Flax  (W.  B.,  Co.  Tyrone)— If  it  is  good 
strong  soil,  and  you  sow  on  a fine,  firm  tilth,  be 
lucky  to  get  a good  “ tid  ” at  sowing  time,  and 
the  braird  is  not  checked  afterwards  by  dry 
weather  and  cold  parching  winds  at  night,  it  is 
questionable  if  there  would  be  any  profit  from 
adding  i cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  the  11  cwts. 
of  muriate  you  purpose  to -apply.  In  any  case, 
we  would  advise  you  to  hold  it  over  till  you  see 
how  the  braird  looks,  and  then  to  use  your  own 
judgment.  Some  growers  favour  a slight  applica- 
tion of  a stimulating  manure,  such  as  either  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  to  set  the 
young  plants  growing.  The  drawback  to  their  use 
is  they  may  encourage  a greater  growth  of  weeds 
than  would  be  normally,  and  so  make  the  crop 
foul.  Further,  it  is  questionable  if  they  have  any 
effect  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  fibre  such  as 
potash  is  known  to  have. 

Buying  in  Stock  (H.  H.,  Co.  Limerick)— Young  fresh 
cow  beef  at  all  times  sells  close  up  to  that  of 
heifers  and  bullocks,  and  you  need  not  have  any 
dread  but  the  demand  will  be  food  all  through  the 
summer.  If  you  bought  them  right  and  they 
do  well  with  you,  they  are  likely  to  pay  you  better 
than  heavy  store  bullocks.  Nice  quality  young 
stores,  if  you  can  buy  them  worth  money  at 
present,  should  pay  well  for  running  over  the  sum- 
mer, but  our  advice  to  you  would  be  to  buy  them 
as  soon  as  you  can,  especially  as  the  demand  for 
these  sorts  gets  stronger  as  the  grass  season  draws 
near. 

Seeding  of  Oats  (One  Way,  Co.  Limerick) — Put  in  the 
usual  quantity  of  oats  when  sowing,  and,  if  the 
ground  is  in  fine  tilth  and  the  grass  and  clover 
seeds  are  harrowed  in  lightly  and  afterwards 
closely  rolled,  you  need  not  worry  about  the 
“ strike.”  The  clovers  will  get  enough  light  with 
oats  sown  at  the  ordinary  rate;  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  reduce  the  quantity  by  one-half,  as 
this  would,  undoubtedly,  lower  the  yield  of  grain 
and  would  not  be  by  any  means  compensated  for  in 
a thicker  growth  of  clover  in  the  succeeding  hay 
crop. 

Applying  Artificials  to  Meadow  (E.  S.,  Co.  Kerry)— 
These  artificials  can  be  safely  mixed ; this  should 
be  done  shortly  before  they  are  sown,  care  being- 
taken  to  break  all  lumps  and  to  mix  the  two 
together  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  You  will  find 
it  most  convenient  to  do  the  mixing  on  a cement 
or  stone  floor;  the  usual  rate  of  applying  such  a 
mixture  to  grass^  land  is  in  the  proportions  of  2 to 
3 cwts.  of  superphosphate  and  J to  1 cwt.  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  per  statute  acre. 

Buying  of  Pure-bred  Lambs  (One  Way,  Co.  Limerick) 
—We  presume  you  mean  to  buy  ewe  lambs  for 
breeding  purposes  in  the  autumn.  If  so,  yoit 
might  try  the  Border-Leicester ; these  are  good  wool 
and  mutton  sheep,  excellent  milkers,  and  rear  fine 
marketable  lambs.  It  you  go  in  for  a pure-bred 
flock  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  buying  what- 
ever number  of  ewes  you  want  and  a ram  to  ruji 
with  them.  There  are  a great  many  sales  Ijy  pure- 
breeders,  and  you  might  make  inquiries  where  to 
buy  most  conveniently  to  your  district,  so  as  to 
sa-ve  railway  charges.  It  would  be  a cheaper  head 
rate  if  you  had  a waggon  or  even  a half  waggon, 
but  inquiry  from  the  railway  authorities  will 
make  you  clear  on  this  point. 

HORTKULTURE. 

Lime  Spray  for  Apple  Trees  (M.  C.,  Co.  Armagh)— 
The  ingredients  for  the  lime  epray  are  16  lbs.  fresh 
lime,  3 lbs.  salt,  to  10  gallons  water.  The  material 
should  be  strained  before  being  used,  and  a coarse 
nozzle  fitted  to  the  sprayer.  Mr.  Toner’s  article 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  our  issue  of  February 
14th. 


POULTRY, 

Fish  Meal  Sample  (.1.  If.  If.,  Co.  Wicklow,  Wo  have 
sent  you  a reply  by  po::l.  I'Iccc.i-  i,olo  tin-  mnipb; 
you  sent  is  too  .'mall  for  ('..amitjai  ion.  We  want 
about  4 ozs.,  ami  lull  pai-ticular;  a:.  1o  name  of 
maker,  brand  under  >vbicli  it  is  'old,  name  of  re- 
tailer, and  any  ;iualysir  gi'/en.  We  boubl  also 
like  to  know  pi  ice.  We  (dmi;  e,  no  fee  . fr,i  an  wei-,-. 
given  in  these  eolurrm;;.  Ib  ei-y  I'enib  i-  i v,e|eo;rie 
tf)  any  lielp  we  are  able  1o  elve. 

Barley  for  Poultry  iSI,.:  ;.;i  .ci,.  l-:jnp’.-  f'o,,  Harley 
used  alone  is  a ■.er.y  unsuitable  fno  I If  .vou  buy 
sonic  lisb  grains  Mbe  coarse  form  of  lisb  meal) 
you  can  sprinkli'  in  the  straw  at  the  rale  of  i oz. 
per  bird  per  day,  NOT  lIORi;,  and  you- will  get  eggn 
in  profusion.  No  need  to  giye  soft  food,  but  please 
let  us  know  result. 

Leghorns  Dying  (\\  1>.,  Co.  Tijiperary)  Tbeio  was 
nothing  whatevci-  wrong  wiHi  the  heart  oi'  ),art  of 
the  liver  sent  us.  The  first  fowl  evidently  died 
from  eversion  of  the  egg  parsage.  In  other  words, 
she  put  out  her  egg  passage  in  straining  to  lay  a 
broken  or  soft-shelled  egg,  and  was  unable  to  re- 
cover herself,  eo  she  died.  Wo  are  of  oiiinion 
there  is  something  wrong  with  your  feeding.  You 
may  be  forcing  the  hens  by  the  two  free  use  of 
some  spice,  or  you  may  have  left  them  short  of 
shell-making  material.  Either  will  cause  the  con- 
dition you  describe.  You  will  get  a far  better  egg 
yield  if  you  give  plenty  of  calcined  flint,  which  is 
the  cheapest  substitute  for  oyster  shell.  Give 
this  for  a fortnight,  and  let  us  know  if  you  are 
better  pleased.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer 
any  query  you  send  us,  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  appreciation  of  these  columns. 

Feeding  Questions  (Beaty,  Co.  Derry)— (1)  The  stuff 
you  sent  is  brewery  sediment  or  slummage,  and  in 
the  state  in  which  we  received  it  is  quite  unfit  for 
fowls.  We  should  much  prefer  dried  grains  and 
dried  yeast,  both  of  which  will  keep  indefinitely, 
and  may  be  used  each  in  the  iirojiortion  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  soft  food.  Dried  yeast  contains  50 
per  cent,  to  55  per  cent,  albuminoids.  Potatoes 
are  too  expensive  once  they  exceed  one-fourth  the 
price  of  oats.  The  meals  you  name  would  make 
a very  fair  dry  mash  if  you  add  1 lb.  fish  meal 
to  every  5 lb.  or  6 lbs.  of  the  other  meals.  Never 
add  a damp  substance  to  the  dry  mash.  The 
proposed  feeding  would  do  very  well  even  if  you 
had  not  enough  to  give  soft  food  every  day.  We 
are  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  price  of 
‘‘oat  pollard”;  it  has  very  little  feeding  value, 
being  merely  the  outer  husk  ground,  and  we  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  it  except  at  a very  low 
price.  (2)  Certainly  wheat  is  good  for  chickens. 
We  only  wish  we  had  enough  for  ours.  They  will 
eat  it  cracked  from  the  very  beginning,  and  whole 
at  a month  old  and  sometimes  even  younger.  (3) 
A strain  of  Aylesbury  duck  that  wotild  be  large 
and  fairly  good  layers  would  be  very  valuable. 
(4)  That  is  not  a male;  it  is  a female  that  has 
taken  on  male  plumage.  Such  birds  do  not  breed, 
and  are  only  fit  for  killing. 

Fish  Meal  Samples— Egg  Boxes  (McM..  Co.  Down)— 
No.  3 is  a nice  sample.  We  do  not  care  for  No.  2. 
Try  Thos.  Bethell,  Crown  Works,  Boundary  Place, 
Iiiver])ool,  for  egg  boxes. 


VETERINARY. 

” Shoulder  Slip  ” in  Cow  (Reader,  Co.  Cork)— If  you 
mean  by  shoulder  elii)  that  there  is  a dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  joint,  we  consider  that  nothing 
can  be  done  to  reduce  it  when  it  was  not  dealt  with 
immediately  it  occurred. 

Cow  Scouring  (Reader,  Co.  Cork) — “ Scouring  ” or 
diarrhoea  is  not  a disease,  but  only  a symptom. 
It  may  be  caused  by  indigestible  food,  the  pre- 
•sence  of  parasites  in  the  liver  and  bowels,  or  by 
organic  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis.  Under  these 
circumsta-Tices  it  is  irseless  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  trouble  unless  the  cause  has  been  determined. 
We  consider  you  ought  to  consult  a veterinary 
surgeon,  and  have  the  animal  ijroperly  examined 
and  treated. 

Calves  Dying  from  Scour  (Waterford,  Co.  Waterford) 
—From  the  history  you  give  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  mortality  among  your  calves  was 
caused  by  the  presence  of  intestinal  or  liver  para- 
sites. most  probably  the  former.  There  is  a small 
variety  of  thread-like  worms  which  embed  them- 
selves in  large  numbers  in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bowels  and  by  their  presence  there  set  up 
great  irritation,  hence  the  diarrhoea.  The  liver 
variet.v  is  the  common  fluke  worm,  and,  although 
it  causes  scouring,  still  this  ia  not  generally  at- 

To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  F'arm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & 0O„  LTD.,  Seed  Merobants  OOBE 
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We  are  again  Manufacturing  which  was  so  urgeiy 

POTAQQIP  QI  TDlTDDI-irACDU  AXU  before  the  war, 

^ Jl  O Jr  lldliv Jr  A J Ha  with  satisfactory  results 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 
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tended  with  fatal  results.  Wc  consider  you 
should  emi)loy  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  have  the 
whole  circumstances  inquired  into,  and  also  have 
the  droppings  microscopically  examined  if  neces- 
sary. Meantime  remove  the  apparently  healthy 
stock  to  fresh  pasture,  otherwise  they  will  in  all 
probability  become  affected. 

Bull  Bleeding  from  Sheath  (Black  Bull,  Co.  Kerry)— 
The  liEemorrhage,  most  likely,  is  from  a small 
wouiul  on  the  penis,  which  was  sustained  at  some 
time  and  which  is  re-opened  at  each  act  of  serving, 
or  it  may  come  from  a small  collection  of  vascular 
warts  which  frequently  form  on  the  penis  of  bulls. 
You  sliould  consult  a veterinary  surgeon,  have  the 
bull  cast,  and  his  penis  withdrawn  and  properly 
examined.  This  is  a case  which  should  not  be 
neglected. 

Cow  Ailing  (Sam,  Co.  Tyrone)— Give  her  a full  dose  of 
Glauber  salts,  and  feed  her  generously  on  easily 
digestible  food,  such  as  well-steamed  bran  mashes, 
pulped  turnips  or  mangolds,  with  a ration  of 
freshly-crushed  oats,  barley  meal,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  good  sound  hay.  To  each  mash  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  common  salt.  The  following  pow. 
der  might  be  given  in  the  morning  and  evening 
mash  for  ten  days Sulphate  of  iron,  drs.;  pow- 
dered nux  vomica,  40  grains;  powdered  Columba 
root,  1 dr. ; powdered  ginger  root,  3 drs.  Let  her 
have  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh  drinking  water 
convenient. 

Ringworm  on  Bull  Calf  (X.,  Co.  Cork)— There  is  not 
much  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  ringworm  of  recent 
origin  if  a proper  dressing  is  applied  regularly 
to  the  affected  parts.  We  do  not  care  so  much  for 
a dressing  containing  tar.  as  it  is  difficult  to  wash 
off".  We  consider  it  is  better  to  apply  an  oint- 
ment made  on  lard  or  vaseline,  or,  better  still,  to 
paint  the  spots  with  liniment  of  iodine.  Keep  him 
isolated  in  a clean  box,  and,  it  he  rubs  himself 
against  the  manger  or  walls,  these  should  be 
painted  with  hot  limewish.  Give  him  a fresh  bed 
each  day  and  burn  the  soiled  litter.  The  patches 
will  be  visible  for  a short  time,  but  he  is  now 
getting  his  new  coat,  and  with  regular  grooming 
they  will  soon  become  covered  up.  There  is  no 
preparation  you  could  safely  apply  which  will 
hasten  the  growth  of  hair  faster  than  nature  has 
designed.  The  attendant  should  wash  his  hands 
and  arms  in  a disinfectant  solution,  as  the  disease 
is  transmissible  to  man. 

Healing  Mare’s  Foot  (X.  Y.  Z.,  Co.  Cork) — Your  friend 
“ who  can  and  will  cure  ringbone  ” has  evidently 
made  a very  bad  job  of  this  case,  and  we  think  you 
should  now  ask  him  to  cure  the  resulting  wound. 
We  consider  the  poor  creature  has  been  bar- 
barously treated,  and  the  application  of  caustic 
potash  to  an  open  wound  must  cause  excruciating 
pain.  Give  up  this  shocking  quackery  and  consult 
a veterinary  surgeon  and  have  the  poor  animal 
humanely  treated. 

Disinfectant  Whitewash  (Alasnam,  Co.  Tipperary)— 
About  one  and  a half  ounces  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
added  to  a imcket  containing  two  and  a half  gal- 
lons of  hot  limewash  is  an  excellent  disinfectant 
application  for  the  walls  and  woodwork  of  cow- 
houses. 

Cure  for  Murrain  -Removing  Warts  (Alasnam,  Co. 
Tipperary)— (1)  There  is  no  certain  medicinal  re- 
medy for  murrain  either  “ dry  ” or  “ wet,”  the 
latter  of  which  is  a sequel  to  the  other.  The 

infection  or  cause  of  murrain— as  we  have  fre- 
quently stated— is  conveyed  from  infected  to  healthy 
cattle  through  the  medium  of  the  common  tick. 
Keep  the  animal  housed,  give  a full  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  and  feed  it  generously  on  easily  digestible 
food,  such  as  oaten  meal  and  linseed  gruel  and 
soft,  well-steamed,  bran  mashes.  (2)  Rub  the  ud- 
der and  teats  daily  with  ordinary  castor  oil.  This 
remedy  is  rather  tedious,  but  is  generally  attended 
with  satisfactory  results. 


GENERAL. 

Old  Age  Pension  (Uncle  Sam,  Co.  Clare)— Communi- 
cate with  the  Clare  County  Pension  Committee,  of 
which  the  Clerk  is  Mr.  James  O’Regan,  The  Square, 
Sixmilebridge,  Co.  Clare. 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar " Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VIHCENT.Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


' Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink, 

Palling  like  dew  apon  a thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perbape  millions,  think.* 

— SproM 

C O RR  BS  PON  O'ER  is  ioTited  on  all  current  agricul- 

tural auestions,  and  space  will  be  devoted  each 
week  as  required  to  practical  communications  on 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opioions  of  his  correspondents. 
Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  publishen  as  the 
ojtinioiis  of  the  writer,  and  their  insertion  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  editorial  concurrence  with  the  views  expressed. 
While  a nom  (U  pUtme  may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is 
recpiested  that  all  oommunccatloBs  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only, 


“ A KERRY  BREEDER’S 
SUGGESTIONS.” 

Sir, — I was  interested  in  reading  an  article 
under  the  above  in  your  issue  of  21st  inst. 
Your  Correspondent  appears  to  be  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Ireland  place  out  quite  a number  of  pure-bred 
Kerry  bulls  every  year  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  These  bulls  are  placed 
out  at  a very  small  cost  to  the  farmer.  All  he 
is  asked  to  do  is  to  keep  the  bull  in  good  condi- 
tion for  use  in  the  district  during  a period  of 
three  years,  after  which  time  he  becomes  the 
property  of  the  farmer. 

No  better  scheme  than  this  could  be  devised 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Kerry  breed,  the 
pity  of  it  is  that  more  farmers  do  not  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  pure- 
bred Kerry  bulls  in  this  country.  If  the  far- 
mers of  Ireland  are  interested  in  preserving 
their  only  native  breed  of  cattle — which  is 
second  to  none — let  them  make  application  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  they  will 
get  all  the  bulls  required. 

To  establish  central  positions  in  either  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,,  where  Kerry  bulls  could  be 
kept  for  service,  would  be  a hopeless  project. 
Nobody  would  take  the  trouble  to  send  animals 
the  distance,  and  the  same  old  bull  that  comes 
first  to  hand  would  still  be  used.  Why  does 
not  the  English  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  So- 
ciety move  in  the  matter  and  get  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  adopt  the  method  as 
used  in  this  country  by  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  ? 

As  regards  the  Irish  Herd  Book,  there  is  an 
appendix  whereby  the  female  progeny  of  ap- 
proved non-Pedigree  stock  are  accepted  for 
entry.  The  appendix  is  as  follows  : — 

Class  A. — Cows  that  have  been  passed  on  inspec- 
tion as  being  of  good  Kerry  and  Dexter  type  and 
conformation,  and  having  in  a period,  not  exceeding 
45  weeks,  an  authenticated  yield  of  at  least  4,500  lbs. 
of  milk,  with  an  average  bntter-fat  percentage  of  not 
less  than  3.5. 


If  your  horse  is  suffering 
from  lameness 

The  intelligent  course  to  adopt  is  to  send  a description 
of  the  symptoms  to  us  and  secure,  free  of  charge,  the 
advice  of  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

REDUCI  N E 

will  not  be  prescribed  unless  it  can  effect  a permanent 
cure. 


Write  for  Illusirtted  Booklet,  sent  post  free  on  request  o 

TME  REDUCINE  Co. 

45  STORB  ETRBBT,  DUBL.IN. 


Class  B.  Female  progeny  of  cows  accepted  for 
Class  A.  got  by  a bull  entered  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  Herd  Book, 

Class  O.— Female  progeny  of  cows  accepted  for 
Class  B.,  got  by  a bull  entered  in  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  Herd  Book.  Animals  in  this,  Class  to  be 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  Herd  Book  proper. 

Under  the  above  arrangement  it  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  like  ten  years  will  lapse  before 
approved  stock  are  admitted  into  the  Herd  ■■ 
Book.  The  system  of  entering  foundation 
stock  into  the  English  Herd  Book,  is  vastly  , 
different  and  much  easier.  One  has  only  to 
pay  5s.  per  head  for  inspection  fees,  and  in  the 
stock  go  irrespective  of  breeding  or  anything 
else,  a system  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
much  commendation.  .A  great  deal  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  by  all  concerned  in  this 
country  to  improve  and  perpetuate  the  breed- 
ing of  Kerry  cattle  on  the  most  up-to-date  lines. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  milk  records  are 
now  available  from  all  the  Irish  Herds  for  the 
past  few  years.  These  make  interesting  read- 
ing, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  farmers 
and  dairymen.  It  would  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare these  records  with  the  English  Herds, 
but  unfortunately  none  are  available.  It  should 
be  to  the  interests  of  the  English  Kerry  and 
Dexter  Cattle  Society  to  take  this  matter  up 
with  the  breeders,  as  it  is  along  these  lines  that 
greater  progress  will  be  made  in  bringing  the 
Kerry  to  her  rightful  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  British  breeds  of  live  stock. — ^Yours,  etc., 

Robert  Heggie. 

Estate  Office,  Valencia  Island, 

Co.  Kerry,  24th  Feb..  1920. 


DANGER  OF  BASIC  SLAG  TO  MARES. 

Sir, — Can  you  or  any  experienced  horse- 
breeder  inform  me  if,  from  their  experience, 
they  have  found  in-foal  mares  are  prone  to 
cast  their  foals  if  put  to  graze  on  land  that 
has  been  dressed  with  basic  slag  fourteen  days 
after  the  dressing?  Personally,  I have  not 
found  it  so,  but  I am  told  that  others  think 
they  are. — Yours,  etc., 

“ Sceptic,” 

Co.  Leitrim,  i8th  Jan.,  1920. 


[Some  of  our  readers  believe  it  to  be  dan-' 
gerous  to  give  sheep  access  to  pastures  which 
have  been  recently  slagged,  and  attribute  losses 
to  this  cause.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  in-* 
foal  mares  being  affected,  and  we  fancy  if 
there  have  been  any  rains  in  the  interval,  a 
fortnight  would  be  a fair  margin  to  allow.  We 
shall  be  glad,  however,  with  our  correspon 
dent,  to  learn  the  experience  which  any  of  our 
readers  can  supply  on  the  point. — Ed.  “ F.G.”J 


PROTECTING  CROPS  FROM  RABBITSJ 

Sir, — I am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Thomasil 
Scanlan,  Dysart,  Kilrush,  for  his  letter  in  .this! 
week’s  issue  in  connection  with  my  • questiortl 
re  the  above.  I hope  to  try  Mr.  Scanlan’s  plant 
to  prevent  the  rabbits  eating  mangels,  and  will  I 


KAOPtHUl 


TIMBER  TONGUE 

and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 

Not  only  is  one  dote  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don’t  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  5/>  and  9/.,  Post  Free  from 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd. 

43  MAIN  ST.,  DUNGARVAN, 
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let  you  know  it'  successful  ihiough  the  FARMERS’ 
Gazette  later.  I am  aware  that  rats  never 
like  tar,  and  in  all  prohaljility  the  rabbit  will 
not  trespass  where  tar  is  jnit.  ARain  thank- 
ing’ Mr.  Scanlan  lor  his  advice  ami  experience 
through  your  valuable  paper. — Yours,  etc., 

C.'CRRANTWOIilLL. 

Co.  Kerry,  22nd  Feb.,  U»20. 


“A  NOTE  ON  NITROGENOUS 
MANURES.” 

tint, — In  an  article  “ A Note  on  Nitrogenous 
Manures  ” in  your  issue  of  last  week,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  nitrate  of  soda  is  cheaper 
per  ton  than  any  other  nitrogenous  manure  on 
the  market.  Now,  will  the  writer  of  the  article 
be  good  enough  to  say  where  it  can  be  pur- 
chased.^ If  it  is  the  case,  1,  as  a manure  mer- 
chant handling  large  ciuantities,  am  prepared 
to  buy. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  misleading  state- 
ments made  this  season  about  the  prices  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Farmers  were  told  at  one  time 
that  it  was  going  to  be  available  at  about  .£20 
per  ton  in  Ireland.  The  poor  trader  who  is 
referred  to  could  never  even  have  bought  it  at 
that  money  much  less  sell  it  at  it.  Is  it  any 
wonder  he  does  not  carry  stocks?  Even  if  it 
had  been  available  at  that  price  it  would  not 
have  been  the  cheapest  fertiliser  on  the  market. 
Traders  who  have  carried  stocks  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  past  have  found  it  a very  unre- 
munerative  article.  It  loses  in  weight  ; if 
bought  in  single  bags  they  are  tremendously 
torn  in  transit  ; if  bought  in  double  bags  it 
costs  over  £1  per  ton  more  ; and  then,  if  they 
ask  even  a small  legitimate  profit  they  are  told 
that  they  are  profiteering  or  some  other  such 
nonsense. 

Whoever  the  writer  of  the -article  is  should 
know  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  20 
units  of  nitrogen  against  l5i  in  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  dealer  is  sure  of  a small  profit  on  am- 
monia ; it  is  in  good  bags  ; it  does'  not  lose  in 
weight  to  any  extent — and  the  higher  grades 
not  at  all  ; and  that  it  gives  satisfaction  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  application  of  a 
little  more  than  1 cwt.  per  acre  has  brought 
to  my  knowledge  an  increase  of  over  5 tons  of 
potatoes  per  statute  acre. 

As  a dealer,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me 
which  I handle,  but  I am  against  misleading 
statements  being  made. — Yours,  etc., 

A Manure  Merchant. 

Co.  Antrim,  23rd  Feb.,  1920. 


CARING  OF  THE  BROOD  SOW. 

The  importance  of  exercise  for  the  brood 
sow  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  It 
can  almost  be  described  as  one  of  the  secrets 
of  successful  pig-breeding.  Without  plenty  of 
exercise  successful  farrowing  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Exercise  promotes  good  health  and 
appetite  and  tends  to  a hardy  condition,  devoid 
of  all  excessive  fat— that  most  undesirable  con- 
dition in  a breeding  animal  of  any  kind. 
Breeding  sows  should  be  kept  in  fair  condition, 
as  they  then  prove  more  prolific,  and  are  more 
certain  breeders  than  when  kept  in  high  con- 
dition. Moreover,  with  . fat  sows  there  is  a 
danger  of  overlying  through  laziness. 

Sows  or  gilts  are  usually  picked  out  of  the 
litter  before  weaning,  when  in  many  cases 
those  not  to  be  retained  are  sold  off.  Those 
to  be  kept  for  breeding  should  be  well-bred 
animals,  although  not  necessarily  with  a pedi- 
gree; but  it  is  always  advisable  and  much  more 
satisfactory  to  know  that  they  are  sired  by  a 
good  boar  and  out  of  sows  of  size  and  quality. 

With  luck  a sow  will  continue  to  breed  for 
several  years,  but  often  her  usefulness  comes 
to  an  end,  and  she  finds  her  way  to  a slaughter- 
house before  attaining  any  great  age.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  farmer — as 
distinct  from  the  breeder  of  pedigree  animals 

it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  breeding  sows  for 
three  or  four  litters,  and  then,  unless  there  is 
special  merit,  to  fatten  them  off  and  replace 
with  younger  blood.  By  so  doing,  youth, 
health,  and  vigour  are  constantly  being  intro- 
duced. 


POWER  i 

WATERFORD  1 

"seedmVrchMifc’’  Seedmevchaut s and  Nurserymen 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes 
Pedigree  Seed  Grain 
=====  Trees,  ' — 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Catalogues  Free. 


WM.  POWER  & CO.,  "“Tn7seTdMe“ichS®'’^’  WATERFORD. 


Sleepless  & Nervous 

Restored  to  Vigorous  Health  by  Dr.  CasselTs  Tablets. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Johnson,  of  12,  Maryland  Road,  Stratford,  London,  E.is,  says;— 
“ It  was  in  1915,  during  the  air  raids,  that  I began  to  feel  ill,  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  till  severe  nervous  breakdown  resulted.  I could  neither  eat  nor 
sleep,  and  the  pain  I was  m after  what  little  food  I did  manage  to  take  was 
simply  awful.  I was  a martyr  to  headache,  too,  and  so  weak  that  I could 
do  nothing.  I was  just  a nervous  wreck,  wasted  to  a shadow,  and  afraid 
to  be  left  alone.  To  go  out  by  myself  terrified  me;  I was  too  frightened 
to  cross  a road,  and  at  last  I could  not  go  out  at  all.  I just  lay  about  all 
day  living  on  nothing  but  milk,  and  was  so  weak  and  nervous  that  F would 
cry  for  no  reason  at  all.  So  I went  on  for  about  twelve  months  in  weariness 
and  pain  all  day,  and  sleepless  all  night.  My  husband  has  told  me  since 
that  when  he  went  back  from  leave  in  1916  (he  joined  up  in  1914)  he  never 
expected  to  see  me  alive  again.  I had  medical  advice  and  medicine,  but  it 


Before  tahing 
Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets 


was  no  use. 


“ At  last  I got  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets,  and  they  surprised  me.  I began 
to  feel  better  directly;  I could  eat,  I could  sleep,  and  my  health  returned 
rapidly.  Now  I am  as  well  and  strong  as  ever.” 

Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES: 

1Si  3d.  and  3s* 
(The  3s«  size  being 
the  more  economi- 
cal). Sold  by 
Chemists  in  all 
peu'ts  of  the  World. 
Ask  for  Dr.Cassell’s 
Tablets  and  refuse 
substitutes. 


Dr.  Cassell's  Tuhleis  are  the  Horne  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Sleeplessness  Wasting  Diseases 

Nerve  Paralysis  Anaemia  Palpitation 

Malnutrition  Kidney  Trouble  Vital  Exhaustion 

Neurasthenia  Indigestion  Nervous  Debility 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  IVIothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life, 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

as  to  the  suitability 
of  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  in  your 
own  case  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell’s  Co.,  Ltd., 
Chester  Road, 
Manchester,  Eng. 
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PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  Should  Obtain 

WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  FOR  1920 

The  Newest  and  Best  Breeds  of  Seed  Corn, 
Root  Seeds,  Grasses  and  Clovers,  etc. 
(64  large  illustrated  pages),  post  pree^ 


LEADING  SPECIALITIES 

WEBBS’  PROLIFIC  BLACK  TARTARIAN  OAT 

Produced  121  bushels  per  statute  acre. 

WEBBS’  NEW  ASCOT  WHITE  OAT 
Stiff  Strawed.  Heavy  Cropper. 

WEBBS’  NEW  WHITE  HORSE  OAT 

Produced  104  bushels  per  statute  acre. 
WEBBS’  NEWMARKET  WHITE  OAT 

Produced  106  bushels  per  statute  acre. 


WEBB  & SONS  LTD.,  The  King’s 
Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE 

Represenledlby 

Mr  VV.  Rourke.  36  North  Circular  Road.  Dublin. 

Mr!  E.  P.  McGrath,  4 Abbey  Square.  North  Mall,  Cork. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 
DISC  DRILLS 


in  sowing  broadcast  a large  ciuantity  of  the  seed 
Is  left  completely  uncovered,  exposed  to  all 
weather  condiUons,  an  easy  prey  tor  the  birds 
It  is  not  sown  at  a uniform  depth,  wllh  the 
result  that  it  does  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a Massey-Harrio 
Disc  Drill. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
F9rce  Feed  Runs  which  sow  uniformly  and 
without  injury  to  seed. 

MASSrV-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Positive 
Gear  Drives.  . . 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control — one  motion  of  a Lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pressure 
and  starts  the  Feed,  the  opposite  motion 
raises  tiic  F'urrow  Openers  and  stops  tiic 
Feed. 

J'roiiipt  delivery  from  Diildin  stock. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd. 

53.55,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E .C 


Guide  to  Manuring 

SOME  PRACTICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CROPS 


‘BY  A SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 


NOW  READY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Frees.  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 


Although  it  is  nearly  always  futile  to 
lay  down  liard  and  fast  rules  regarding 
the  best  manuring  system  for  any  given 
crop,  tlierc  are  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  niav  act  as  a general  guide  for  arable 
farmers,  and  if  these  principles  are  yanecl  so  as 
to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  individual  soils, 
marketing  conditions,  etc.,  a higher  standard 
of  production  will  usually  result  from 
adoption.  Perhaps  there  are  few  factors  which 
influence  manuring  systems  more  profoundly 
than  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime  in  a soil. 

It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  superphos- 
phate is  a highly  recommenclable  phosphatic 
manure  for  land  containing  a high  peicentagc 
of  lime;  but  it  would  lead  to  only  coniparati- 
vely  poor  results  if  it  were  used  on  acid  fileds. 
In  the  latter  case,  basic  slag  is  considerably 
superior.  Then  again,  while  heavy  land  m 
-fairly  good  condition  seldom  requires  a dress- 
ing of  potash,  light  land,  even  in  a light  state 
of  cultivation,  will  seldom  fail  to  icspond  to 
an  application  of  this  fertiliser.  Fuithcr,  it  is 
useless  to  keep  on  applying  artificial  manuies 
if  a soil  has  run  short  of  humus.  _ Available 
fertility  is  of  small  benefit  to  a crop  is  friability 
or  a good  ’tilth  be  absent.  In  outlining  the 
following  manuring  systems  for  the  more  com- 
mon of  our  crops,  therefore,  we  arc  conscious 
that  they  arc  valuable  only  as  a basis  which 
the  farmer  must  adapt  to  the  special  soil  con- 
ditions with  which  he  is  faced. 

Wheat.  . „ , 

Generally  speaking,  . wlieat_  iollows  a legu- 
minous crop,  and  thus  requires  little  or  no 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  manure.  Owing  to 
one  of  those  interesting  partnerships  often 
formed  by  nature,  the_  roots  of  ejover  co- 
operate with  soil  bacteria  in  “ fixing,”  or  com- 
bining, nitrogen  found  in  a partly  free  state  in 
tiic  soil.  Tliis  arrangement  not  only  supplies 
the  clover  with  all  the  nitrogen  it  requires,  but 
also  results  in  a fairly  large  residence  being 
left  in  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding 
crop.  Lienee  it  is  a mistake  to  so  arrange  a 
rotation  that  a crop  which  does  not  feed  lar- 
gely on  nitrogen  (barley,  for  instance),  follows 
leginiinae.  Some  farmers,  however,  find  it 
beneficial  to  sow  oats  after  clovei.  'Iheii 
reason  is  that  a heavier  aftermath^  is  secured, 
and,  as  the  ley  can  be  exposed  to  wintry  frosts, 
etc.,  the  succeeding  oats  are  not  so  victinnsed 
by  wireworm.  Not  infrequently  wheat  follows 
mangolds,  in  which  case  also  no  nitrogen  will 
be  required,  the  mangolds,  as  a rule,  beirig 
heavily  dunged.  Should  a wheat  field  be  look- 
ing sickly  in  the  spring,  from  i to  lA  cwts.  per 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  ought  to  be  applied. 
Wheat  may  he  grown  for  a number  of  years 
continuouslj'-,  and,  in  such  a case,  would  le- 
quirc  about  2 cwts.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  as  a top-dressing,_  and 
at  seed  time  ^ cwts.  of  superphosphate  it  the 
land  is  alkaline,  and  2 cwts.  of  basic  slag  if  it  is 
acid.  Potash  at  the  rate  of  3 cwts.  per  acre  of 
kainit  would  be  required  for  the  light  soils 
only. 

Barley.  . ■ , t 

In  growing  high  quality  barley,  two 
manurial  substances  should  he  very’  carefully 
handled,  Lf.,  nitrogen  and  potash.  Loo  much 
of  the  one  renders  it  rank  and  coarse  m 
tpiality,  and  an  excess  of  the  other  gives  it  a 
bad  colour.  It  is  always  preferahlc_ that  bailey 
should  derive  its  nitrogen  from  residues  in  the 
soil  rather  than  from  applied  inanurcs.  Hence 
it  is  that  this  crop  very  often  forms  the  second 
or  even  tlic  third  white  crop  in  a rotation,  the 
wheat  or  oats  which  preceded  it  redudiig  the 
nitrogen  residue  to  a quantity  more  m keep- 
ing with  the  barley’s  needs.  \\  hdi  barley  is 
the  second  or  third  white  crop  of  a lolation, 
the  manures  may  he; — i to  i)  cwts.  of  snlpliale 
of  ammonia  per  acre,  3 cwts.  superphosphate 
per  acre,  i cwt.  sulphate  of  potash  pei  acie  on 
light  soils  only.  Two  hundredweights  pci  acic 


of  steamed  bone  flour  can  replace  the  super- 
phosphate if  found  more  convenient,  but  phos- 
phatic manures  are  speciallly  beneficial  where 
barley  is  concerned,  helping,  as  they  do,  the 
plant  to  establish  a good  rooting  system.  The 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
ought  to  be  mi.xed  and  sown  broadcast 
before  the  seed  is  drilled.  Good  barley  cannot 
be  grown  after  well-dunged  roots;  but  should 
the  roots  have  been  neither  dunged  nor  fed  off 
by  sheep,  the  above  manuring  system  would 
be  quite  suitable. 

Oats.  . 

Except  that  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  can 
be  applied  to  them  than  to  barlely,  oats  are 
manured  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  If  oats 
follow  an  old  ley  or  clover  crop,  little,  if  any, 
fertiliser  will  be  required.  Very  seldom  docs 
oats  require  potash  in  any  shape  or  form,  but 
when  the  land  is  in  poor  condition,  the  fol- 
lowing dressing  may  be  applied:— From  i to  2 
cwts.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  2 cwts.  per  acre  9f  superphos- 
phate or  basic  slag,  the  latter  if  the  soil  is 
heavy  or  in  an  acid  state,  the  former  if  there 
is  s'ufticiency  of  lime  in  the  land. 

Swedes.  , , • r r 

Farmyard  manure  is  the  basic  fertiliser  tor 
Swedes.  When  available  in  abundant  quan- 
tities, it  is  usually  applied  at  the  rate  of  lo  tons 
per  acre.  In  most  districts  it  will_  be  found 
best  to  ridge  up  the  soil  after  a suitable  tilth 
has  been  secured,  spread^  the  dung  betw  een  the 
ridges  and  then  cover  it  up  by  splitting  the 
ridges  with  a drill  plough.  In  such  a case  the 
only  additional  fertiliser  necessary  would  be 
phosphates,  say,  superphosphate  at  the  late  of 
3 or  4 ervts.  per  acre.  In  all  cases  whcie 
“finger  and  toe”  might  be  feared,  howerci, 
only  basic  slag  ought  to  be  used.  \\  here  farm- 
yard manure  is  not  available,  use,  say,  4 cw  _s. 
of  superphosphate  (or  its  equivalent  in  basic 
slag),  2 cwts.  of  fish  or  meat  guano,  and  -2  cwt 
of  a mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  a top-dressing  at  singling  time.  It 
the  land  is  in  good  heart,  the  guano  can  be 
left  out. 

Mangolds. 

Where  about  20  loads  of  farmyard  manure 
per  acre  can  be  applied  to  mangolds,  the  sup- 
plementary fertilisers  should  be: — 3 to  5 cwts. 
per  acre  of  kainit,  2 cwts.  per  acre  of  hsh 
guano.  If  the  land  is  clayey  or  poor  in  phos- 
phates, a couple  of  hundredweights  per  acie 
of  superphosphate  can  be  applied,  and  the  nsli 
guano  omitted. 

Potatoes.  , . ^ r 

Potatoes  are  grown  on  such  a variety  ot  sous 
for  such  differing  purposes  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  definite  rule  as  to  manuring.  Like 
most  starch-forming  plants,  ptoatoes  respond 
well  to  fairly  liberal  dressings  of  potash,  but 
it  is  best  that  the  plant  should  procure  its 
nitrogen  from  the  rich  condition  of  the  soil 
rather  than  from  any  applied  fertiliser.  Faim- 
vard  manure  does  -well  ivith  potatoes,  but  the 
best  results  are  secured  if  only  about  20  loads 
per  acre  is  used,  further  soil  nutrition  being 
supplied  by  artificials.  On  all  but  the  lieaMCst 
soils  it  is  preferable  to  plougli  m the  dung  m 
the  autumn,  and  thus  get  the  land  into  good 
heart  On  heavy,  hadly-workmg  soils,  how- 
ever, it  is  best  to  apply  the  dung  at  time  of 
planting.  The  artificial  manure  should  he  sow  u 
broadcast  before  ridging  or  scattered  along 
the  dung  in  the  drills.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
artificials  should  consist  of:— i cwt. 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  i cwt.  per  acie  of  sul 
phate  of  ammonia.  \\  hen  a heavy  3’ield  is  d - 
sired,  about  2 cwts.  per  acre  of  a good  guano 
mav  be  added  to  the  mixture,  a further  hun- 
dredweight of  sulphate  of  nmmoma  being 
added  as  a top-dressing  when  the  haulm 
appears. — . J.  G. 
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CATTLE. 


THE  REARING  OF  CALVES. 

UNDER  (he  sysleni  of  stock  niaiiagcincnt 
followed  in  Ireland,  the  greater  mnnher 
of  Irish  rows  arc  litned  to  calve  from 
March  to  May.  It  was  estimated  some  years 
ago  that  at  least  8o  per  cent,  of  the  dairy  cows 
in  Ireland  calve  during  this  period.  The  per- 
centage might  now  be  put  somewhat  lower, 
probably  about  70  per  cent.  And  yet  experi- 
ments carried  out  by  the  Department  have 
shown  that  the  best  season  for  calving,  so  far 
as  yield  of  milk  is  concerned,  is  late  autumn 
and  early  winter.  The  results  of  these  and 
similar  experiments  have  been  put  into  prac- 
tical operation  in  Denmark,  where  statistics 
compiled  by  Cow-testing  Associations  are  avail- 
able as  proof  that  cows  that  calve  in  the  winter 
half-year  have  a higher  average  milk  yield  than 
cows  that  calve  in  the  summer  half-year — the 
winter  half-year  being  October-March  and  the 
summer  half-year  April-.Septcmber. 

In  an  article  entitled,  “The  Most  Profitable 
Calving  Time,”  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
pepartment  of  Agricidture,  vol.  14,  page  727, 
it  is  shown  that,  of  the  34,217  cows  belonging 
to  Cow-testing  Associations  in  Denmark  in 
1912-13,  two-thirds  of  the  number  calved  dur- 
ing the  winter  half  of  the  year.  The  readiness 
■ — ^cven  eagerness — of  the  Danes  to  accept  and 
put  into  practice  the  lessons  taught  by  their 
scientific  experimenters  has  often  been  com- 
mented upon.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  that  country’s  dairy  products.  And 
until  the  majority  of  our  Irish  farmers  ap- 
proach problems  in  a similar  spirit,  Ireland’s 
products  will  never  attain  the  position  in  the 
world’s  market  that  should  be  theirs.  But 
thing,s  bdng  as  they  are,  and  the  system  being 
what  it  is,  some  observations  on  the  manage- 
ment of  calves  will  at  this  season  be  appro- 
priate. 

A considerable  number  of  calves  die  each 
year,  and  the  loss  arises  principally  either  from 
insufficient  food  or  want  of  care  in  feeding. 
The  loss  through  insufficient  and  improper 
feeding  is  not,  unfortunately,  limited  to  calves, 
but  extends  to  all  classes  of  live  stock.  A dis- 
tinguished veterinary  surgeon  lecturing  re- 
cently to  a_  Southern  Farmers’  Association  on 
“ Disease.s  in  Livestock  ” stated  that  “ half  the 
battle  is  in  the  improvement  of  feeding;  very 
often  one  does  not  need  to  do  anything  else.” 


t;.  C,  WAK.tHtLU  & CO.,  LTD., 
15  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin;  and 
Wakefield  House,  Cheapalde,  London,  E. 0.2* 
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For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth 
new  or  whole  milk  should  be  fed  to  calves.  It 
is  the  natural  and  most  suitable  food,  and  to 
withhold  it  during  this  period  is  false  economy. 
After  ten  days  skim  or  separated  milk  may  be 
substituted  for  portion  of  the  whole  milk,  the 
quantity  being  gradually  increased  until,  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  separated  milk  has  entirely 
replaced  whole  milk.  At  this  stage  from  three 
to  four  quarts  of  separated  milk  should  be  fed 
twice  daily  along  with  a concentrated  food 
such  as  crushed  oats.  It  has  been  satisfac- 
torily established  that  oats  can  be  fed  with 
safety  to  young  calves  of  three,  four  or  five 
weeks  old,  and  that  as  a substitute  for  whole 
milk,  oats  along  with  separated,  skim  or 
buttermilk,  gives  quite  as  good  results  in  the 
rearing  of  calves  as  ordinary  meal  mixtures, 
and  at  a smaller  cost.  The  oats  should  be 
given  in  the  buckets  or  troughs  after  the  calves 
have  drunk  their  allowance  of  milk.  A little 
oats  put  into  the  feeding  vessels  before  the 
calves  have  completely  used  up  the  milk  will 
soon  accustom  them  to  “ nibble  ” the  grain.  A 
beginning  may  be  made  with  a quarter-pound 
of  oats,  and  the  quantity  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  at  four  months  the  calf  is  taking 
one  pound  daily. 

Care  in  feeding  calves  is  well  repaid.  Many 
causes  of  digestive  trouble  are  traceable  to 
errors  of  diet,  such  as  over-feeding,  irregular 
feeding  with  alternate  long  fasts  and  big  feeds, 
unsuitable  foods,  etc.  The  practice  in  certain 
districts  of  allowing  the  calves  to  feed  from 
one  trough  is  an  invitation  of  trouble.  For 
one  reason,  the  amount  of  food  cannot  be  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  age  and  strength  of  each  calf, 
-and  consequently  the  larger  and  older  calyes 
swallow  an  excessive  quantity  and  suffer 
the  excess,  while  the  smaller  and  younger 


Even  if  you  had  a Tractor  built 


to  your  own  specification  regard- 
less of  cost  it  is  not  at  all  likely 

you  would  then  have  a machine  of  such  really 
practical,  universal  use  as  the  much  tried  and  proved 
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calves  are  deprived  of  their  proper  share  of 
the  food  that  is  more  essential  for  them  than 
for  the  older  calves.  For  another,  the  trough 
is  not  washed  out  daily  with  boiling  water, 
and  becomes  a possible  source  of  disease.  The 
proper  system  to  adopt  is  to  measure  out  the 
milk  and  feed  it  to  the  individual  calves  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  ani- 
mal, and  to  wash  and  scald  thoroughly  the 
vessels  used.  , , , , j • 

Proper  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
houses  for  the  admission  of  ample  light  and 
fresh  air,  for  efficient  drainage,  and  a clean 
dry  bed.  When  calves  begin  to  chew  the  cud, 
they  should  be  supplied  with  sweet  sound  hay. 
If  no  hay  is  given,  they  begin  to  pick  at  the 
bedding  and  indigestion  and  scour  frequently 
follow.  On  the  first  appearance  of  digestive 
trouble,  a dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  adminis- 
^ered — the  dose  consisting  of  a tablespoonful 
of  castor  oil  shaken  up  with  twice  this  quan- 
tity of  hot  water.  To  counteract  undue 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  lime  water  or  a pinch  of  bread  soda 
is  beneficial. 

Calves  should  not  be  left  out  at  night  until 
the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm,  and  when  at 
pasture  during  summer  should  have  adequate 
shelter  provided  for  them.  Inattention  to 
either  of  these  points  may  result  in  chills,  and 
when  a calf  begins  to  shiver  these  is  a danger 
of  its  losing  condition.  For  shelter  a rough 
shed  that  will  serve  as  a protection  against  sun 
and  flies  will  suffice. 


THE  SCOTTISH  SALES. 

REMARKABLE  SHORTHORN  RECORD. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent.) 

SCOTLAND  has  given  proof  of  its  import- 
ance as  the  raiser  of  the  very  best  cattle 
in  the  world.  The  results  of  the  recent 
spring  sales  of  Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  a revelation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  my 
last  notes  in  the  GAZETTE  I referred  particu- 
larly to  the  “ doddies.”  For  the  Shorthorns 
at  the  chief  selling  centres— Perth  and  Aber- 
deen-record individual  prices  and  averages 
were  established.  There  were  two  outstanding 
features  at  these  sales.  One  was  the  remark- 
ably heavy  and  spirited  bidding  on  the  part  of 
those  operating  in  the  export  trade,  and  the 
other  was  the  determination  on  the  part  of  home 
breeders  to  secure  the  most  impressive  and 
faultless  specimens  of  the  breed.  Quite  a num- 
ber of  new  names  were  met  with  in  the  list  of 
sellers.  Recruits  to  the  ranks  of  Shorthorn 
breeders  have  been  numerous  in  recent  years. 
The  number  of  exporters  is  also  increasing. 
And  on  the  whole  the  quality  of  the  stock  put 
on  offer  showed  an  improvemenL  In  the  past 
too  many  scrubs  hobnobbed  with  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  breed.  That  did  not  help  the  breed 
or  the  respective  owners.  Some  owners  of  pure 
stock  do  not  yet  realise  that  they  would  get 
better  value  for  several  of  their  animals  if  they 
were  steered  than  in  a sale  ring  set  aside  for 
the  disposal  of  the  best  representatives  of  any 
particular  breed. 

REMARKABLE  AVERAGE. 

For  the  two  days’  sale  at  Perth  603  head 
made  the  wonderful  average  of  ^6280  9s.  Id.,  or 
fully  .£54  more  than  last  year’s  figures.  The 
bulls,  numbering  close  on  500,  averaged  .£302 
17s.  2d.  No  other  similar  joint  sale  of  the 
breed  in  any'  other  part  of  the  world  has  ever 
attained  such  a distinction.  The  champion — 
an  end  of  April  calf  of  the  popular  Clipper 
family — from  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Millhilly',  Crieff, 
made  the  record  figure  of  6,600  gns.  to  Mr. 
F.lliot,  a young  Canadian,  who  is  evidently  de- 
termined to  go  strong  in  the  Dominion.  The 
previous  record  for  Perth  was  4,000  gns,  and  in 
October  last  Mr.  William  Duthie,  Collynie,  se- 
cured 6,300  gns.  for  one  of  his  bull  calves. 
Mr.  Joseph  Shepherd,  the  exporter,  was  Mr. 
Fdliot’s  strongest  rival  for  possession  of  this 
gem.  Over  a score  of  bulls  went  out  at  four 
figures.  Captain  McGillivray,  Aldie  and  Kirk- 
ton,  gave  3,800  gns.  for  a beautifully  modelled 


calf  from  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  which  stood 
next  to  Millhills  champion  in  his  class.  The 
reserve  champion,  which  led  in  the  March  class, 
also  came  from  Millhills.  There  was  much 
talk  when  it  became  known  that  the  reserve 
champion  was  not  put  into  the  sale  ring. 
There  is  a dispute  as  to  the  age  of  this  bull. 
The  allegation  is  that  he  was  born  before  the 
month  of  March.  In  any  case  the  matter  is  to 
come  before  the  Shorthorn  Association.  Both 
these  noted  animals  from  Millhills  showed 
striking  size,  substance  and  wealth  of  flesh  for 
their  respective  ages.  Faking  of  ages  has  not 
given  serious  trouble  to  the  Shorthorn  Society' 
in  the  past.  The  breed,  fortunately,  is  free 
from  any  discreditable  practices.  Breeders  w'ho 
are  not  straight  should  quit  the  business.  Suc- 
cess built  on  a shady  and  doubtful  foundation 
is  not  worth  having. 

PURCHASES  FOR  IRELAND. 

Several  excellent  sires  were  purchased  for 
Ireland,  though  cattle  from  Scotland  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  country.  The  stock  were 
purchased  on  condition  that  they  would  be  kept 
for  a month  or  so  by  the  sellers,  and  if  they 
had  to  remain  in  Scotland  beyond  the  specified 
period  a business  arrangement  as  to  cost  of 
maintenance  had  to  be  arranged.  At  Perth 
Mr.  Cowan  secured  a roan,  Bessie,  at  570  gns. 
from  the  choicely  bred  herd  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Rose,  Haugh,  of  Ballechin.  He  is  full 
of  Sittyton  blood,  and  is  bred  on  the  most  ap- 
proved lines.  Mr.  Hagan  secured  a red  Secret 
at  460  gns.  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Hunter,  of  Aru- 
gask,  and  a red  roan,  Broadhooks,  from  Mr. 
Finlayson,  Throsk,  at  900  gns.  This  choicely 
bred  end  of  March  calf  is  by  Collynie  Golden 
Boy',  and  out  of  a dam  by  Boquhan  Guards- 
man. He  is  a bull  with  beautiful  top  and  under 
lines  and  great  quarters.  The  fourth  winner 
in  the  April  class  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Ekin,  Moneymore,  at  1,000  gns.  He  belonged 
to  Messrs.'  Jones,  Dunmore,  w'ho  only  recently 
. founded  a herd.  This  grand  roan  Clipper  is 
by  Garbidy  Field  Marshal,  and  out  of  a dam 
by  the  Dalmeny-bred  Lothian  Lancer.  This  is 
the  dearest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  sires 
that  was  ever  bought  at  these  sales  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  Crawford  had  one  of  Captain  McGillivray’s 
lot — a red  Flora  of  fine  shape  and  promise — 
for  400  gns.,  and  at  the  same  figure  Mr.  Ander- 
son had  a fashionably-bred  Pauline  from  Mill- 
hills. 

£5,000  GUINEAS  FOR  SIRE  AT  ABERDEEN. 

The  Aberdeen  two  days’  sale  was  a great  suc- 
cess. Some  grand  cattle  were  forward.  Here, 
again,  the  exporters  had  hot  tussles  with  home 
breeders  in  getting  a grip  of  the  gems.  The 
championship  was  secured  by  Mr.  James 
Durno,  Rothiebrisbane,  and  the  reserve  ticket 
went  to  Mr.  David  Anderson,  North  Loirston, 
near  Aberdeen,  who  is  to  retire  from  farming 
next  Whit  Sunday.  The  champion — a beauti- 
fully moulded  roan  of  the  Matilda  family — 
made  5,000  gns.  to  Mr.  Joseph  Shepherd,  the 
exporter,  the  runner  up  being  Mr.  F.  B. 
Wilkinson,  another  noted  exporter. _ His  three 
top  sires  were  bred  by  Mr.  Duthie,  Collynie. 
The  reserve  champion — a dark  roan  of  the 
scarce  and  popular  Orange  Blossom  family — 
fetched  2.000  gns.  to  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, from  Ireland,  bought  one_  of  the  Clunv 
Castle  Floras  for  620  gns.  He  is  by  the  Mill- 
hills-bred  President  of  the  Mint,  and  out  of  a 
dam  by  Sanquhar  Victor.  Mr.  McKie  had  a 
very  nice  red  Augusta  from  the  famous  Crow- 
levbank  herd  for  200  gns.,  and  Mr.  Gray,  Bigh- 
bridge,  paid  1,000  gns.  for  the  fourth  winning 
Clipper  in  the  March  class  from  Mr.  Anderson. 
North  Loirston.  He  is  bred  on  the  most 
fashionable  lines.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
both  at  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  Irish  buvers  have 
each  given  four  figures  for  a sire.  l\Ir.  Hen- 
derson secured  a magnificent  dark  roan  of 
faultless  shape  from  Mr.  Connon.  Blair,  for  700 
gns.  He  is  bv  Diamond  Minstrel,  bred  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  Saphock.  The  Irish  breeders  are 
always  welcomed  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  time  the  October 
sales  come  round,  there  will  be  open  ports. 
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HORSES. 


HORSE  VERSUS  TRACTOR. 

The  Suffolk  Punch  Compares  Favourably. 

GR.ATIFYING  testimony  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Suffolk  Punches  for  farm  work 
continues  to  be  received  from  compara- 
tively new  breeders  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  An  East  Midland  farmer  who  started 
Suffolk  horses  as  an  experiment  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  has  put  them  into  competition 
with  tractors,  and  he  is  so  delighted  with  the 
Punch  that  he  is  not  only  joining  the  Suffolk 
Horse  Society,  increasing  his  holdings  of  Suf- 
folk horses,  but  is  dispensing  with  the  tractor. 
This  agriculturist  writes:  “The  cost  to-day  for 
working  a tractor,  if  hired,  is  25s.  per  acre. 

It  is  claimed  that  seven  acres  a day  can  be 
ploughed,  but,  in  actual  practice,  I find  the 
tractor  does  not  do  more  at  the  outside  than 
three  acres  a day,  there  being  so  many  stop- 
pages.” 

This  farmer  gives  a striking  instance  of  how 
Suffolk  horses  successfully  competed  with 
tractors  only  last  week.  He  says  on  one 
field  on  the  farm  the  motor  driver  has 
his  tractor  running  practically  all  day 
for  consecutive  days,  and  in  the  end  only 
2\  acres  were  ploughed.  Even  then  a 
man  and  pair  of  horses  finished  all  the  head- 
lands in  a single  day.  This  same  agriculturist 
adds  that  experience  has  shown  him  that  the 
cost  for  man  and  tractor  cannot  be  placed  at 
less  than  £3  a day,  without  reckoning  any- 
thing for  depreciation,  which,  he  says,  is  enor- 
mous, being  at  least  20  per  cent,  or  more.  He 
adds  that  the  tractor  consumed  at  least  three 
gallons  of  spirit  per  acre  ploughed.  In  in- 
stancing what  Suffolks  can  do  as  against  a 
tractor,  this  midland  farmer  states  that  a pair 
of  his  Suffolk  horses  can  easily  plough  an  acre 
per  day,  and  then  be  back  in  the  stable  at  two 
o’clock.  Furthermore,  he  says  his  son  and  his 
three  Suffolk  mares  on  the  double  plough 
average  i4  acres  per  day  all  through  the  winter. 
He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  as  his  three 
Suffolk  mares  have  cost  little  more  than  the 
£450  tractor,  they  are  infinitely  cheaper  and 
more  serviceable,  seeing  that  they  can  be  used 
for  many  purposes  which  the  tractor  cannot. 
Then  he  makes  this  obvious  comment,  Suffolk 
horses  last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  any 
tractor,  and  will  breed  foals  to  take  their  place. 

Another  breeder  of  Punches,  living  in  East 
Suffolk,  writes  regarding  the  statement  pub- 
lished last  week  that  the  estimated  weekly  cost 
of  tractor  ploughing  is  only  12s.  3Jd.  per  acre, 
and  he  asks  if  that  is  so,  why  is  it  impossible 
to  hire  them  at  less  than  25s.  per  acre.  This 
agriculturist,  who  is  an  extensive  breeder  of 
Punches,  and  who  has  also  had  experience  of 
tractors,  declares  unhesitatingly  that,  with 
three  Suffolk  horses  and  a double-furrow'ed 
plough,  the  tractor  is  left  behind  when  the  cost 
of  ploughing  maintenance  and  other  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration.  He  writes  that,  al- 
though it  is  claimed  tractors  will  plough  24 
acres  a week,  it  is  only  isolated  instances  in 
which  this  is  done.  Furthermore,  he  says  that 
the  average  tractor  will  not  equal  the  capabili- 
ties of  three  Suffolk  horses  and  a double- 
furrowed  plough  doing  12  acres  in  the  week, 
allowing  for  a short  day  on  Saturday. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Suffolk  horse 
has  notihng  to  fear  from  the  tractor,  hence  the 
trade  for  Punches  is  not  only  not  on  the  decline, 
but  is  showing  a decided  upward  tendency. 
This  is  more  than  likely  to  be  reflected  at  the 
forthcoming  sale  of  Suffolk  horses  to  be  held 
at  Ipswich  on  Wednesday,  March  3rd,  \yhen 
there  will  be  a fine  collection  of  120  stallions, 
mares,  fillies,  and  geldings. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  cattle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British -Friesian  Cattle  Societty,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 
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IttE. OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  F/R/u 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  Sales,  prompt  remittances. 


^PUCATloi 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 


_ W Offices:  61  Bishop  Street,  G las  go 

N‘LEOO'8  8HIEP  0IP8  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVEB  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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“ FEARLESS ” 

Farmyard  Manure  Spreader 

It  spreads  twice  its  own  width.  Will  spread  4 to  20  loads  per  acre. 
Wheels  do  not  travel  over  manure  previously  spread. 

W^ill  be  on  exhibit  at  Cork  Spring  Show 


Capacity 
6 0—7  0 
Bushels 


Overall 
Width 
6 feet 


Strong  and  solidly  built.  Gears  few,  simple  and  enclosed  NnfViinn  *.1  j 

W.ll  handle  any  kind  of  .nanune.  Corn  sfalks,  s.r'i' frot  bedS  Sg  Ind  ftl  e°r1ole  and 
stnngy”  manure  are  picked  up  by  the  beaters  and  torn  to  pieces 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  CO.  LTD. 

36  WORSHIP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  2. 


SCOTCH  SEED  OATS 


RECORD 
HERO 

WAYERLEY 
ABUNDANCE 
EARLY  HAMILTON 


BESLER’S  PROLIFIC 
NEWMARKET 
SCOTCH  POTATO 
LEADER 
YIELDER 


BANNER 
STORM  KING 
TARTAR  KING 
SYALOF  YICTORY 
8YAL0F  CROWN 
AMD  PR.ACTICALLY  AC  OTHER  VARIETIES. 


SANDY 
TAM  FINLAY 
BLACK  TARTARIAN 
BLACK  SUPREME 


STATE  VARIETIES  AND  QUANTITIES  REQUIRED  AND  SAMPLES  A.nFTrICES  WILL  BE  SENT 

AUSTIN  & McASLAN 

Established  200  Years  89  to  95  Mitchell  St.,  GLASGOW 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers  : 

Loders  & Hucolihe,  Ltd. 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


MEN  are 
WANTED 

for  the 

FARIVIS  and 

WOMEN  WORKERS 

for  the 

HOMES  of 


f'or  lull  information  apply  to  SOPER 
INTENDENT  of  EMIGRATION  tor 
CANADA,  11  12.  13,  Chariog  Cross 
Lomiorj  S.W.i.  or  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Agent  t. 
Dawson  Street  Dublin  ■ 


BB  Bit  I 


Hay  Barns  and  Cattle  Sheds  to  Board  of  Works 
specification  erected  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

We  manufacture  Wire  and  Bar  Fencing,  Wrought- 
Iron  Railings,  Field  and  Ornamental  Gates. 


State  Requirements.  Estimates  Free. 


WM.  HAYWARD  & SONS,  Ltd. 

36  DAWSON  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the  '*  Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 


GET  IT  FROM 


ATKINS 


Seeds 

Grain 

Potatoes 

Plants 


High  quality  at  a moderate 
price  is  our  aim  in  every- 
thing we  sell.  Our  Garden 
Seed  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of 
application. 


John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  Mall,  CORK. 


NOW  READY  SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Frees.  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Miss  Edwards'  famous  Laying  Strain 
Winners,  Sixth  Irish  Competition 
Eggs  and  Chicks  always  for  Sale 

ARGLES,  UPTON,  CORK 


SETTINGS.— SPLENDID  LAYERS 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  Single  Comb.  De  Craaffe -Lucas. 
279  Egg  Strain  10/.  for  15,  carriage  extra.  No  replacements. 
Buff  Orpington  Duck  Eggs  (Cook),  8/-  a dozen, 
carriage  extra.  Booking  now  Goose  Eggs, 
Embden  and  Embden  — Toulouse,  \l-  each. 
HARDY,  Gillardstown  Houge,  Collinstown,  MULUHCAR 


Champion  Red  &■  Speckled  Sussex 

Winners  of  more  prizes  than  any  other  yard  of 
Sussex  in  Ireland  ; also  Rhode  Island  Reds  &•  Buff 
Orpington  Ducks,  10/.  and  7/6  per  dozen  on  rail 

Apply— w.  H,  TWAMLEY.  RATHCOOLE 

BALLITORE,  CO.  KILDARE 


PALMER’S 

PURE  FISH  MEAL 


We  understand  that  Fish  Meal 
is  being  fraudulently  sold  as  our 
brand.  Our  Agents  in  Ireland 
are  Messrs.  McKenzies,  Cork; 
John  Atkins  & Co.,  54  South 
Mall,  Cork;  J.  H.  Henry,  Dun- 
man,  Cookstown,  Tyrone;  The 
National  Bakery  Co.,  Limerick; 
John  Maher,  Quarry  Street, 
Thurles,  Tipperary  ; John 
Leonard,  Bridge  House,  New- 
castle \Vest ; Martin  Phelan, 
Rose  Inn  Street,  Kilkenny. 

Send  for  samples  and  literature  for 
all  Poultry  Foods  to 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER 

WYKIN,  HINCKLEY 


FOOD  STUFFS  AVAILABLE 

The  followinii  are  in.  stock  at  Greensbridge  Hills,  Kilkenny, 
llth  February,  1920— 

Pollards:  White  and  Brown,  Indian  Yell^  Meal, 
Barley  Meal  and  Ground  Oats,  Kiln  Dried:  Clarendo, 

Calf  Meal,  Cocoa  Meal.  Palm  Nut  Meal,  Laymore 
Molomix,  Dried  Grains,  Clover  Meal,  Fish 
various  brands,  for  Poultry,  Pigs  and  Cattle:  PouUry 

Grits,  Charcoal,  Ground  Oyster  Shell.  OB 

Orders  Despatched  Promptly.  Greensbridge  Mills,  Kilkenny 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

From  Stock  of  the  finest  obtainable.  Orders  Booked 
in  Rotation.  Following  can  now  be  supplied. 
White  Wyandotte.  Black  Leghorn.  White  Leghorn. 
Light  Sussex,  R.  1.  Reds.  Price  22  6 per  dozen. 

MEADE,  Portmahon  Lodge,  Grand  Canal,  Rialto.  Dublin. 
Telephone  3341  Dublin. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  now  being  booked  from  my  record 
laying  pens  of’  Rhode  Island  Reds,  (Measures  265  eg* 
strain  direct  ).  These  birds,  including  cockerels,  are  the  full 
Measures  blood  and  arc  closely  related  to  birds  I have  entered  in 
the  1919*20  Laying  Competitions.  Price  of  Eggs  12/6  per  doz 

HARRY  McNINCH.  Ballycral^y.  Larne.  Co.  ANTRIM 


KILMAGLISH  POULTRY  FARM,  MULLINGAR 

EGGS  and  CHICKS 


FROM  FOLLOWING  BREEDS 


NOW  ON  SALE 

White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte.  Heudan,  Ancona,  ^'Sht  Sussex,  Indian 
Game  Aylesbury  Ducks.  Best  Pedigree  Strains.  Settings  10/6  to  25/-  per  doz. 
Day'Olds  Double.  Also  First  Cross  Eggs— Table  and  Laying  Purposes  upp  le 


THE  FOWL  HAVE  A FREE  RANGE 
BEING  KEPT  ON  THE  COLONY  SYSTEM 

L-tlSTS  ON  A.T  ION 


GEO.  Perry  y Co.  Ltd., 

CAMDEN  ROW,  DUBLIN. 

Manufacturers  of  PO  U LTRY  HOU  S ES  and  APPLIANCES, 
COOPS,  SITTING  NESTS,  &-c. 


Reg.  No.  435. 

Automatic 

Water 

Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their  Specia 
Advantages  would  fill  this  page 


Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of  clean  drinking  ^ 
for  your  birds ! They  are  made  of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled  green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days'  approval.  Money  ■/^tu'-ned  instantly 
if  not  satisfactory,  no  matter  what  the  reason  for 
dissatisfaction. 

8/6  each,  carriage  paid  British  I^es. 
own  works  at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Discharged  Soldiers 
and  Sailors. 


Sitting  Coops  in  Stock 
18/6  each  ::  Carriage  Paid 


Also  Poultry  Houses, 
Galvanised  Wire  Netting 


Roofing  Felt  ::  Samples  Free 


T W FIELD  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

.Agent : Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms.  20,  Fleming  Square.  Blackburn 


Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poult^ 
Appliances.  Altrincham  Show.  September  24th,  1919. 

Tel.  : 

65  Lymm 
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A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MIOST  SUITABLE  TYPE  AND  ITS  FITTINGS 


N no  subject  connected  with 
U poultry  keeping  has  there 
been  so  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  on  that  of  the  best  type 
of  house  to  use  for  laying  hens. 

Large  houses,  small  houses,  artifi- 
cially-warmed houses,  open-fronted 
houses,  and  houses  with  little  or  no 
ventilation  have  all  had  their  ad- 
vocates ; again,  opinions  have  been 
equally  divided  as  to  the  value  of 
the  small  versus  the  large  house. 

During  very  recent  years,  how- 
ever, an  extraordinary  unanimity 
of  opinion  has  been  secured 
amongst  the  most  successful  egg- 
farmers,  and  the  type  of  house  that 
has  been  found  to  stand  the  test  for 
large  flocks  of  layers  kept  as  the 
sole  source  of  income  will  obviously 
be  equally  well  suited  to  the  owner 
of  a farm  flock.  The  size  will  de- 
pend on  circumstances. 

The  house  evolved  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a large,  plain,  well- 
constructed  shed,  having  no  divi- 
sions between  scratching  and  roost 
space,  with  an  open  front  or  end 
to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
free  from  draughts,  and  with  a 
sound  floor,  preferably  of  concrete. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  existing  buildings 
could  be  converted  into  such  a house,  but,  as  a 
guide,  a few  w-ords  of  explanation  on  each  of 
the  above  points  is  given. 

The  fashion  some  years  ago  was  to  have  in 
every  w^ell-made  poultry  house  a separate  shed 
for  scratching  and  another  compartment  for 
roosting  and  laying.  Modern  practice  has 
p/oved  this  to  be  entirely  unnecessary,  as  is 
shown  by  the  results  in  egg  production  obtained 
at  the  various  Laying  Competitions,  where  the 
houses  are  all  sheds  of  the  plainest  type.  The 
size,  however,  must  be  adequate  if  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  we  suggest  four  square 
feet  per  bird  as  the  minimum,  and  to  work  well 


General  view  ot  interior  of  large  laying  house  showing  dry  mash  hopper  open 
Notice  how  the  birds  scratcli  litter  from  front  to  back.  ^ ^ ^ 


with  this  allowance  of  floor  space  the  ventila- 
tion must  be  good. 

Ventilation  has  a very  important  bearing  on 
the  number  of  birds  a house  will  accommodate. 
The  better  the  ventilation  is  the  more  birds  can 
be  accommodated,  and  also  the  better  the  hens 
can  stand  cold,  hence  we  want  good  ventilation 
in  winter,  w^hen  so  many  people  think  none  is 
required.  The  oxygen  in  the  air  keeps  up  the 
combustion  within  the  hen's  body,  ?.£>.,  it  keeps 
her  warm.  An  American  wuiter  states  that  a 
hen  requires  twice  the  weight  of  oxygen  that  a 
man  or  a horse  requires.  It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  best  results  in  egg  production  are  ob- 
tained in  a properly  ventilated  house.  The 


best  method  of  ventilation  is  the 
partly  open  front  or  end,  and  if  the 
house  does  not  exceed  tivelve  feet 
in  width  this  is  the  only  ventilation 
that  should  be  given.  Mr.  Hanson’s 
houses  are  nine  feet  wide,  and 
houses  on  different  plans  vary  up 
to  twenty  feet,  w'hich  is  too  wide. 
As  to  the  amount  of  open  front 
necessary,  this  may  be  taken  at, 
roughly,  half  a square  foot  per 
fowl. 

In  the  house  illustrated  the  wddth 
is  20  feet  from  back  to  front.  Dur- 
ing the  first  wdnter  the  house  was  in 
use  a bad  outbreak  of  colds  took 
place,  and,  as  the  trouble  was  un- 
known in  the  smaller  houses,  it  was 
concluded  the  front  ventilation  was 
insufficient  for  such  a deep  house. 
Holes  w'ere  then  bored  along  the 
back,  and  no  trouble  of  any  kind 
has  since  been  experienced.  We  do 
not,  however,  advise  the  building 
of  such  a deep  house,  as  we  prefer 
no  back  opening,  but  if  an  existing 
buildings  is  being  converted,  and 
the  wddth  exceeds  tw'elve  feet,  some 
back  ventilation  will  be  necessary. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  will 
show^  partitions  or  stalls  along  the 
back.  These  are  five  feet  wdde,  and  are  intended 
to  minimise  draughts,  which  are  the  bane  of  egg 
production  in  big  houses.  In  Mr.  Hanson’s 
houses  these  divisions  extend  six  feet  across 
the  floor  of  a nine  foot  wide  house,  but  then 
his  houses  are  180  feet  long,  and,  in  addition 
to  giving  the  extra  shelter,  they,  no  doubt,  tend 
to  greater  fertility  in  the  eggs,  as  Mr.  Hanson 
breeds  from  his  large  flocks. 

Light  is  an  all-important  question,  and  with- 
out it  w'inter  egg  production  will  not  be  as  good 
as  it  should  be.  We  use  glass  in  our  houses, 
large  and  small,  and  we  are  particular  to  have 
light  on  the  floor  for  the  dark  days.  The  panes 
Continued  on  page  267. 


Part  of  Ulterior  of  large  laying  house,  sho-wiiig  nests  raised  off  floor 
and  -windo-ws  underneath.  These  windows  are  of  ground  glass. 


Another  view  of  interior  of  large  laying  house,  showing  dropping  boards 
perches,  partitions  to  minimise  draughts,  and  holes  for  back  ventilation.’ 
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rAME  S SON 

272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
LONDON,  E.C.l. 

5 % CO  M JVl  I S S I O N 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS. 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  Pj-o^P'/y  Cheques 

on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank.  Ltd. 

K.L.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M. 

All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal,  22/-  per  cwt.  Carnage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

Bc-LFAST. 

3/6  THE  SEXOMETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6.  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WO  RKS 
St  Stopford  Road.  Plalstow.  London.  K.  18. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED  

Send  your  Uv.  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
have  the  full  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 

WALLER  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

S08  CentP»l  Markets,  Smithfield,  London,  B.C.l. 

BALLYDIVITY  POULTRY  FARM. 

SELECTED  PURE  BREEDS 

OF 

EXHIBITION  G LAYING  STRAINS 

Established  25  years. 


THE 

POINTS  THAT  INDICATE  THE  PROFITABLE  BIRDS. 


Among  many  poultry  keepers  there  is  a 
disposition  to  deny  that  there  is  a dis- 
tinctive body  type  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  indicate  the  fowl’s  rank  as  a producer. 
Every  one,  how'ever,  who  has  had  occasion^  to 
compare  good  and  poor  layers  by  handling 
them,  has  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
heavy  laying  does  have  a marked  influence 
upon  the  condition  and  shape  of  the  fowl’s 
body,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  observed  in  the 

live  bird.  . . 

The  egg  organs  of  a high  producer  weigh 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one-half  pound  inore 
than  when  these  are  in  a dormant  condition, 
and  the  digestive  organs  also  are  decidedly 
larger.  These  internal  changes  necessitate  a 
considerable  increased  abdominal  capacity  and 
cause  other  changes  that,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  should,  when  taken  together,  combine 
to  form  a definite  type. 

In  order  to  make  a record  a hen  must  not 
only  lav  long,  but  heavily.  In  order  to  lay 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  NOW  BEING  BOOKED. 

AMERICAN  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  from  large  second 
year  hens,  £2  56.  Od.  dozen. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS,  Taylor  s ' Palace  and 
" Just  Laid  ” strain®,  20/-  'lo^em  r.TTr'-t-« 

PAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
Wilson'®  strain,  12/6  dozen.  , tt  i 

ANCONA,  splendid  pen,  specially  selected,  Hurt  s ana 
Wilson's  strains,  likely  to  produce  great  layers 
and  Exhibition  birds,  20s.  dozen;  2nd  pen,  12/6. 

HOUDAN,  heautifnlly  mottled,  great  layers,  large 
eggs;  special  pen,  15/-  dozen;  2nd  pen.  12/6 

WHITf!*'wYANDOTTE,  white  LEGHORN,  RHODE 
ISLAND  RED ; special  pens.  15/-  dozen ; 2nd  pens, 

12/6  dozen.  

Address—  MANAGER, 

Ballydivlty,  Dervock,  Co.  Antrim. 


heavily  she  must  have  sufticient  body  capacity 
to  digest  large  amounts  of  food  rapidly.  Large 
capacity  in  a laying  hen  is  shown  by  a body 
that  is  deeper  at  the  rear  end  of  the  keel  than 
at  the  front  end.  The  under  line  should  be 
fairly  straight,  and  the  back  should  be  com- 
paratively horizontal. 

A small  capacity  hen  stands  erectly.  The 
body  is  either  very  shallow  or,  in  the  case  of 
beefy  individuals,  the  abdomen  shows  a pro- 
nounced sagging  at  the  rear  of  keel.  A small 
capacity  hen  generally  possesses  a hump  on  the 
back.  The  comb  generalh'  has  sharp,  narrow 
points,  with  the  blade  pointing  up. 

A general  body  conformation  of  a heavy 
producer  conforms  very  closely  to  a rectangle 
with  pronounced  angles  rather  than  smooth 
curves.  A male  shows  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics except  that  the  abdomen  is  not  so 
deep.  The  keel  bone  should  be  long  and  the 
body  relatively  deep  in  proportion  to  weight 
or  length. 


A 54-EGG  HEN. 


A 76-EGG  HEN. 


A 203-EGG  HEN. 


Have  you  seen  the  Department's  Report 

for  the  Winter  Three  Months  of  the 
present  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
held  at  Munster  Institute,  Cork  ? 

Mv  White  I,eghorns  hold  FIRST  positions  in  BOTH 
Non-sitting  ” and  " Dry  Mash  ” sections,  with  scores 
of  380  eggs  and  361  eggs,  respectively. 

THESE  ABE  BOTH  RECORD  SCORES  for  the 
WINTER  PERIOD  tor  White  Lcgliorns  at  these  Com- 
petitions-the  previous  best  being  307  esea-atid  are 
iiroof  of  my  oft-repeated  contenion  tliat  " “J  ' 
LEGHOimS  GOOD  STRAIN  ARE  WINTER 

LAYERS  wlien  properly  treated. 

Other  Breeds  Kept:— 

R.I.  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  ANCONAS. 
Best  laying  strains  only. 

Sittings.  21/-  and  10/6  per  dozen. 

A few  1918  Hens  of  above  breeds  for  Sale,  make 
GBAND  STOCK  BIBDS,  at  22/6  each;  six  for 

126/-.  

ALL  CABBIAGE  PAID. 

MRS.  I.  M.  SMITH,  Roskeen  Poultry  Farm, 

OEASHILL,  KINO'S  COUNTY.  j245 


The  above  aTcorneH  UnlversHy.  " 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  Daily  Mail,  writing  of  the  great 
back-varders’  laying  test  just  concluded 
at  Bentlev,  says  “ Here  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  pen  of  four  pullets  and 
the  last  in  the  Winter  Laying  Test  which 
finished  on  Saturday  (31st  January  ) . The 
White  Wyandottes,  which  headed  the  list,  laid 
339  eggs  at  a cost  of  a fraction  over  Id.  per 
egg  - tL  Brown  Leghorns,  at  the  bottom,  laid 
2 eggs  at  a cost  of  14s.  7d.  per  egg.  Leeding 

cost  5d.  per  week.”  . . 

How  many  birds  producing  eggs  costing 
14s.  7d.  have  you  in  your  flock:  And  hoiv 

soon  are  yon  going  to  follow  the  advice  've 
have  so  often  given  about  weeding  them  out. 
Cost  is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  no  mat 
S l,o»  frylo  prevent  it.  Prices  are  com- 
ing  down.  There  is  only  one  way  to  bndge 
the  gulf  viz.,  bv  increased  productiori.  Eggs 
can  and  are  heing  froduced  at  a Profit  when 
the  food  costs  5d.  per  bird  per  xveek.  If  yon 
arc  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  methods,  write  and 

let  us  help  you.  

A POULTRY  CATALOGUE. 

•V  beautifullv  produced  catalogue  has  just 
been  issued  by  Mrs.  Coubrough,  a prominent 
breeder  of  pedigree  poultry  at  Templeogue 
Lodge,  Templeogue,  Co.  Dublin,  It  contains 
hdl  particulars  of  what  hatching  eggs  and 
stock  birds  this  breeder  has  available  for  sale 
th?s  season,  and,  as  there  . are  five  breeds 

Black  Leghorns,  White  Leghorns, 

White  Wvandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  an 
Light  Sussex— the  catalogue  will  be  of  im 
tersest  to  a^  wide  circle  of  read^s^^ 

Runner  ducks  are  also  Lep  . catalogue 

Xle' m.nm'rons  p'mto'grapl.ic  illustrations  add 
anJactiveness  to  the  issue  Copies  can  be  ob- 
. tained  free  from  above  address. 


WHEN  SENDING  FOOD  SAMPLES. 

Latterly  we  have  been  receiving  a 
large  number  of  samples  of  poultry  foods 
for  examination,  but  as  _ in  most  cases 
these  have  been  far  too  small  in  quantity,  and 
no  particulars  are  given  as  to  brand  or  analy- 
sis it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to  express  an 
opinion  or  to  give  advice.  Therefore,  we  must 
ask  that  in  future  readers  wanting  our  opinion 
on  feeding-stuffs  will  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions; — 

I.  Send  sample  of  at  least  4 ozs. 

2.  Give  name  of  maker  and  brand  (it  any;. 

3.  Name  of  vendor. 

4.  Guaranteed  analysis  (if  ^by)-  . 

We  are  fighting  a single-handed  battle  against 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  food-stuffs,  and  we  expect 
a little  help  from  those  for  whose  interests  we 
are  working. 

A GOOD  FISH  MEAL. 

A correspondent  has  suggested  that  \ye  pub- 
lish the  analysis  of  what  a good  fish  niea 
ought  to  be,  so  here  it  is:— 

Albuminoids,  55  per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 
Oil,  not  exceeding  4 per  cent. 

Salt,  not  exceeding  4 per  cent. 

Phosphate  of  lime  18  per  cent,  to  20  per 

cent.  . , , • c 

Every  reliable  firm  will  give  the  analysis  of 
the  meal  and  the  name  of  the  brand,  and  pur- 
chasers should  insist  on  both. 

MASH  FOR  LAYERS 
Following  are  the  ingredients  of  the  mash 
used  at  the  Oregon  Station: — 

Bran  ...  4 P^^ts  by  weight. 


Mids 

Bailey  meal 
Maize  „ 
l.insced  „ 
Milk 


I part 

I 
I 

s' 


IMllK  ...  ...  VP  M T-  , 

(Sour  milk  was  used  to  moisten  and  worked 
out  at  a little  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
grain). 
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At  a time  like  the  present,  with  the  high 
cost  of  feeding-  stuffs,  appliances,  labour, 
etc.,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
as  far  as  is  possible  every  hen  in  the  country 
should  be  able  to  justify  her  existence  by  prov- 
ing- herself  a good  layer  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing- a maximum  number  and  weight  of  eggs 
in  return  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  and 
it  is  therefore  essential  that  every  poultry- 
keeper  throughout  the  country  shoukl  endea- 
vour to  breed  and  keep  only  the  best  layers- — 
everything  else  should  be  ruthlessly  eliminated. 
Some  valuable  hints  to  this  end  are  contained 
in  an  article  entitled,  “ The  Breeding  and  Test- 
ing of  Pedigree  Layers,”  contributed  by  Mr. 
S.  Street-Porter,  to  the  1920  Year  Book  of  the 
National  Utility  Poultry  Society. 

The  best  start  for  anyone  to  make  in  my 
opinion,  says  the  writer,  is  to  purchase  either 
eggs  or  day-old  chickens  direct  from  a tho- 
roughly reliable  -pedigree  breeder.  By  this 
is  meant  one  who  knows  exactly  what  he  is  sell- 
ing and  who  will  guarantee  it  to  be  as  specified. 
Having  selected  the  breed  and  strain  you  wish 
to  specialise  in,  you  should  state  definitely  what 
you  require  and  purchase  eggs  or  day-olds 
from  separate  pens  (two  or  even  more)  from 
the  same  breeder,  or,  failing  this,  state  when 


Purchase  your  male  bird  if  possible  from  the 
same  breeder  as  you  did  your  i)ullets,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  fact  that  you  require  the  bird  to 
mate  to  pullets  bred  from  his  stock,  and  if  jjos- 
sible  also  remind  him  of  the  pen  from  which 
your  pullets  were  bred,  though  he  himself 
should  have  a record  of  this  in  his  books.  Buy 
your  male  bird  from  the  best  record  hen  you 
can  afford  and  insist  that  it  is  from  one  laying 
an  egg  weighing  not  less  than  2 ounces.  Uo 
not  economise  here,  for  remember  that  your 
male  bird  is,  after  all,  “ half  your  breeding 
pen,”  and,  further,  that  the  laying  powers  of 
the  stock  bred  from  this  mating  will  depend 
very  materially  on  whether  the  male  bird  has 
inherited  the  high  fecund  factor  from  his  dam 
and  will  transmit  the  same  to  his  daughters. 
This  should  give  far  better  results  than  would 
a bird  purchased  from  another  “ strain,”  though 
both  might  be  equally  well  bred. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  ill  effects  re- 
sulting from  what  is  known  as  “ line  ” breed- 
ing, but  if  only  strong,  vigorous  stock  are  used 
in  the  breeding  pens  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  danger  of  any  deterioration  in  the  vitality 
of  stock  so  bred  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
breeders.  If,  however,  too  close  in-breeding  is 
adopted  by  those  without  the  necessary  scien- 


Inclian Eiinner  Ducks,  “ Bed  King,”  a 312-egg  record  bird,  and  her  daughter, 
“ Yellow  Ring,”  who  laid  86  eggs  from  October  18th,  1919,  to  January  28th,  1920, 
or  3 eggs  more  in  the  same  period  than  her  dam.  These  birds  are  the  property  of 
Miss  Young,  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena. 


ordering  that  you  will  later  on  require  cockerels 
to  mate  to  the  pullets  you  may  raise,  of  the 
same  strain  but  sufficiently  unrelated.  This  is 
the  first  and  most  important  step,  and  it  is 
false  economy  to  buy  anything  but  the  best 
that  your  means  will  allow,  for  it  represents 
the  “ foundation  ” on  which  your  future  suc- 
cess or  failure  will  largely  depend. 

Having  reared  your  pullets  to  near  the  laying 
stage,  select  from  them  only  such  as  are,  and 
always  have  been,  healthy  and  vigorous,  for 
without  stamina  you  are  foredoomed  to  failure. 
These  pullets  should  then  be  trap-nested  for  at 
least  twelve  months,  but  preferably  through  the 
following  winter  as  well,  as  this  will  prove  a 
sure  test  of  stamina,  and  any  hen  coming 
satisfactorily  through  such  a test  would  prove 
invaluable  as  a breeder  the  following  season, 
when  she  should  be  mated  to  an  early  hatched, 
vigorous  cockerel,  viz.,  one  hatched  a year 
later  than  herself.  This  is  to  my  mind  the 
ideal  mating. 

To  those,  however,  who  wish  to  breed  from 
pullets  during  their  first  laying  season,  I may 
say  that  I have  bred  myself  successfully  from 
pullets  though  I much  prefer  hens  a year  older, 
but  if  this  course  is  followed,  they  must,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases  be  early  hatched,  and  tho- 
roughly mature,  and  not  less  than  twelve 
months  of  age,  and  should  be  selected  birds 
which  have  put  up  the  best  records  during  the 
previous  three  or  four  winter  months,  as  in  my 
experience  these  have  generally  bred  the  best 
layers.  If  breeding  from  pullets  during  their 
first  season’s  laying,  it  is  advisable  for  them 
to  be  mated  to  a cock  a year  older  than  them- 
selves. 


tific  know'ledge  and  experience,  bad  results  are 
bound  to  follow. 

There  are,  I am  well  aw'are,  people  who  claim 
that  equally  good  results  can  be  attained  by 
crossing  various  strains,  as  by  keeping  to  one 
pure  line  of  blood.  This  theory  I am  personally 
not  in  agreement  with  for  the  following  reasons, 
viz.  : by  keeping  to  one  pure  line  of  blood  cer- 
tain definite  qualities  and  characteristics  become 
in  time  more  or  less  “ fixed  ” in  a particular 
strain,  notably  in  “ type,”  “ size,”  colour  and 
size  of  egg,  etc.,  and  in  a good  “ strain  ” of 
pedigree  layers  the  result  is  a uniformly  good 
average  egg  production  over  the  entire 
flock  ; whereas,  by  the  crossing-  of  various 
strains,  though  possibly  of  equal  value  as 
layers,  you  at  once  upset  these  more  or  less 
fixed  characteristics  and  the  result  is  that  a 
greater  degree  of  “ variation  ” becomes  notice- 
able. You  would,  for  instance,  very  possibly 
breed  some  exceptionally  good  layers,  but  you 
would  also  breed  some  very  moderate  ones,  and 
undoubtedly  the  average  production  of  the  flock 
w'ould  suffer  in  consequence  ; and  I may  here 
point  out  that  it  is  the  average  production  of  a 
flock  of  layers,  whether  that  flock  be  large  or 
small,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  raise  and 
maintain,  rather  than  the  production  of  a few 
sensational  layers. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  if  by  keep- 
ing to  one  pure  line  of  blood  certain  valuable 
qualities  and  characteristics  become  “ fixed,” 
it  is  also  equally  true  that  any  “ defects  ” as 
regards  stamina,  size,  type,  size  of  egg,  etc., 
become  also  by  this  system  of  breeding  more 
pronounced  and  intensified,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  pedigree 
Continued  on  page  264. 


MRS.  PORTER -HARRIS 

Breeder  of  White  Wyandottes  for 
1 5 years.  Always  got  the  best  blood 
in  England  and  Ireland.  Owner  of 
Champion  Pullet  in  last  Munster 
Competition,  with  the  wonderful 
record  of  263  eggs  in  the  I I months, 
and  had  been  laying  from  the  pre- 
vious May.  All  first  grade  eggs. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS,  £1.  EGGS,  10/- 


CURGLASSON,  STEWARTSTOWN 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state,  td.,  1/2,  2/-,  5/-. 
and  10/6  packets  ; by  post  fd.  extra  each 
packet. 

OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


POULTRY  RINGS 

M.  psr  doz.;  s/-  psr  hd.,  post  frss. 

FISH  ME  L FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/-cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  30/-. 
Cash  with  order. 


J.  ITKINS  & ca.,  Ltd.,  54  South  Mali,  CORK. 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANOOTTtS,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Eggs.  10/-  to  15/-  doz.; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  30/-;  Month-old. 
50/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 


EGG  TESTERS. 

Very  powerful  Acetylene  Egg  Testers,  as  supplied 
to  Messrs.  Simon  Hunter,  F.  and  H.  Sutcliffe,  Walter 
Bradley,  and  all  leading  poultry  farmers,  10s.  each; 
carriage  paid.  Cost  saved  first  week. — J.  A.  Sut- 
cliffe, 168  Whitegate  Drive,  Blackpool.  ’Phone,  532. 
Telegrams : Poultry.  p83 


THE  BIG  EGG  STRAIN. 


MISS  McCORMICK  offers  a few  sittings  from 
the  Pen  that  bred  Pen  44  in  the  present  Laying 
Competition.  The  six  pullets  have  laid  the 
grand  total  of 

385  EGGS 

in  three  winter  months  ; every  pullet  from  this 
mating  has  produced  first  grade  eggs  from  the 
beginning. 

Eggs  from  other  good  matings  from  10/6 
per  dozen  upwards. 

Brookend  House,  Stewartstown, 
Co.  Tyrone. 


J.&  E.  LEWIS 

COOLDERRY,”  RATHMOLYON,  MEATH, 

have  for  Sale  “Chicks  and  Eggs”  from  Best  Blood 
Procurable.  W.  Wyandottes— Chicks  due  26th  and 
29th,  bred  from  2nd  year  hens,  311  strain  'trap- 
nested  winter  layers),  mated  direct  from  “ Cam’s  ” 
‘‘extra  spcl.”  pen,  records  290-311  inclusive,  50/-; 
Eggs,  15/-. 

Other  Pens  mated  direct  from  ‘‘  Snowden’s  ” ‘‘  ex. 
spcl.”  (Gold  Medal)  Pens — Chicks,  30/-,  20/-;  Eggs, 
15/-.  10/-. 

“ Also  Eggs  and  Ducklings,” 

Pure  Ind.  Runners,  bred  from  280  (1st  prize) 
strain  ; laid  last  season  10|  out  of  12  months ; now 
mated  son  of  1st  winners  Kilkenyy,  Newcastle,  Bir- 
mingham Shows,  etc.  Eggs,  10/6;  Ducklings  (due 
6th  March),  25/-.  All  per  Dozen. 

“ American  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,”  Huge 
Birds;  Cock,  35  lbs.;  Hens,  18  lbs.  Eggs  now  Book- 
ing, 42/-  per  dozen.  plSl 
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breeder  should  most  rigorously  “ cull  ” any- 
thing and  everything  from  his  breeding  pens 
that  fails  in  any  particular  to  come  up  to  a re- 
cognised standard,  whieli  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  be  lowered. 

It  is  the  failure  to  comply  with  these  condi- 
tions that  has  spelt  failure  in  so  many  cases, 
and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  if  wc  as  breeders 
would  set  up  a higher  standard  as  regards  size 
of  egg  in  some  of  our  most  popular  breeds 
(notably  the  White  Wyandotte)  we  should  very 
soon  see  an  improvement  in  this  direction,  and 
in  my  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  breed  men- 
tioned in  particular,  it  is  high  time  that  this 
received  the  serious  attention  of  breeders  of  this 
popular  breed,  otherwise  in  a few  years  the 
public  will  “drop”  them  in  favour  of  some 
other  breed.  The  breeder  who  can  produce  a 
“ strain  ” of  this  variety  that  can  be  relied  on 
to  lay  eggs  of  uniformly  good  size  (not  an  ab- 
normally large  egg)  without  seriously  lowering 
the  average  production  of  the  flock,  will  confer 
a great  boon  to  the  Industry  and  to  the  Breed. 

A perusal  of  the  reports  of  various  laying 
competitions  during  the  last  few  years  would 
prove  that  the  “ small  ” eggs  were  increasing 
in  numbers  owing  to  the  craze  for  numbers  of 
egg's  irrespective  of  size,  and  it  is  surely  a step 
in  the  right  direction  that  this  season  much 
stricter  rules  are  being  enforced  with  regard 
to  penali'sing  the  2nd  gra.de  egg  ; and  I arn 
quite  confident  that  this  will  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  breeders  to  give  more  particular  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  The  size  of  an  egg  can 
be  more  or  less  “ fixed  ” just  as  easily  as  any 
other  characteristic  in  the  hands  of  the  experi- 
enced breeder,  and  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
having  specially  referred  to  what  is  a subject 
that  needs  special  consideration  at  the  present 
time.  It  has  generally  been  conceded  that 
“ size  of  egg  ” was  transmitted  by  the  sire, 
but  from  personal  experiments  I am  convinced 
that  it  is  at  all  events  also  transmitted  direct 
from  mother  to  daughter. 

My  experience  as  a breeder  has  been  that 
very  high  record  hens  rarely  produce  pullets 
which  equal  their  mother’s  records,  and  I be- 
lieve that  it  is  a generally  accepted  fact  that 
the  heavy  laying  qualities  of  a particular  hen 
are  in  a more  or  less  degree  transmitted  through 


her  sons  to  their  daughters.  This  applies  also 
to  a heavy  milking  strain  of  cows  ; heifers  bred 
from  a heavy  milking  cow  rarely  being  as  good 
in  this  respect  as  their  mothers,  whereas  bulls 
bred  from  such  a cow  almost  invariably  breed 
good  milkers.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed— though  it  often  is — that  because  a 
cockerel  is  bred  from  a (let  us  say)  280  egg 
hen,  he  is  bound,  to  produce  heavy  layers,  be- 
cause this  is  undoubtedly  not  the  case.  Our 
common  sense  must  tell  us  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  every  son  of  a high  record 
hen  is  likely  to  inherit  or  transmit  to  the  same 
degree  the  high  fecund  qualities  of  his  dam. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a certain  degree  of  varia- 
tion, and,  as  pointed  out  in  a previous  para- 
graph, this  variation  would  occur  to  a greater 
extent  where  two  or  more  different  “ strains  ” 
had  been  crossed. 

In  breeding  any  class  of  live  stock,  whether 
it  be  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  there  are 
ahvays  certain  sires  w'hich  are  “ outstanding  ” 
in  their  power  to  “ impress  ” certain  character- 
istics to  their  offspring,  and  my  advice  is, 
therefore,  never  to  dispense  with  a cockerel 
which  has  been  used  in  the  breeding  pen  until 
you  have  “ tested  out  ” the  pullets  bred  from 
him.  To  illustrate  my  point  : You  may  mate 
say  three  separate  pens  of  birds,  the  hens  all 
full  sisters  and  the  three  cockerels  all  full 
brothers.  Mark  the  pullets  bred  from  each  of 
these  pens  and  you  will  probably  find  that  on 
trap-nesting  them,  the  pullets  from  one  pen 
will  put  up  far  better  records  than  from  the 
other  pens,  although  all  were  sired  by  full 
brothers,  proving  that  one  bird  was  superior  as 
a sire  to  his  brothers,  and  you  would  naturally 
utilise  this  bird  in  future  matings. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
by  purchasing  eggs  or  chickens  bred  from  a 
pen  of  hens  which  have  put  up  high  record 
performances  at  a laying  competition 
sure  to  breed  pullets  eQually  as  good,  and  are 
bitterly  disappointed  when,  as  almost  invari- 
ably happens,  the  pullets’  records  are  only 
moderate.  In  many  cases  these  pullets  are 
discarded  in  disgust  and  the  person  from  whom 
they  were  purchased  is  at  once  put  down  as  a 
“ rogue  ” ; whereas,  as  a matter  of  fact,  these 
are  the  very  pullets,  if  mated  correctly  to  the 


son  of  a hen  with  a good  record,  which  will 
probably  breed  you  a pen  of  pullets  fit  to  com- 
pete in  the  keenest  laying  test.  This  statement 
may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
one  which  I have  proved  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion to  be  more  or  less  correct,  depending  of 
course  for  results  largely  on  the  suitability  of 
the  mating. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  study  than  the 
scientific  breeding  of  pedigree  layers,  and  it  is 
a subject  that  one  could  write  of  almost  inde- 
finitely. In  this  paper  I have  merely  tried  to 
give  a few  practical  hints  to  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  lirnited  and  who  in  con- 
sequence make  mistakes  in  mating,  etc.,  which 
unfortunately  not  only  prove  costly  to  them- 
selves but  are  a decided  detriment  to  progress 
in  the  right  direction.  The  breeding  of  pedr- 
gree  layers  involves  much  hard  work  and  no 
little  expense.  The  initial  stage  of  testing  by  the 
use  of  the  trap-nest  is  only  the  first  step  m the 
right  direction,  for  unless  one  apflies  intellig- 
ently the  knowledge  gained  by  its  use  in  future 
matings,  it  is  so  much  time  and  trouble  thrown 
away.  Any  pullets  failing  to  put  up  a satis- 
factory record  should  be  discarded  and  on  no 
account  included  in  the  breeding  pens.  It  is 
of  no  use  having  trap-nested  a hen  with  a high 
record  unless  you  utilise  her  progeny  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  future.  To  do  this,  all 
chickens  bred  from  her  must  be  pedigreed  on 
hatching,  also  all  chickens  bred  frorn  each  in- 
dividual pen,  otherwise  you  will  be  in  a hope- 
less position  as  regards  your  future  matings. 
This  is  where  the  work  comes  in  ! 

The  plan  which  I adopt  on  my  own  farm  is 
to  place  all  eggs  just  before  hatching  into  small 
“ net  ” bags,  eggs  from  each  separate  pen  are 
put  into  separate  bags,  also  eggs  from  special 
individual  hens,  and  they  are  then  toe-punched 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bags  after  hatch- 
ing. Every  chicken  and  duckling  hatched  on 
my  farm  is  treated  in  this  way,  and,  although 
it  entails  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  con- 
siderable additional  expense,  yet  the  knowledge 
obtained  is  invaluable  not  only  to  myself_  but 
to  my  customers,  as  I am  always  in  a position 
to  know  exactly  what  is  being  done  in  mating 

Continued  on  page  267. 
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A LEADING  PEN  OF  LEGHORNS. 


(Department  of  Agriculture. 


)iriis  of  Pen  11  (White  Legliorns).  the  property  of  Mrs.  P.  S.  Donegan.  Blakeetown.  \rdee.  Co.  Louth,  wlm  'yas  aM^d^ 
d a*  first-class  certificate  in  the  Seventh  Irish  Egg  Laying  (ompetition  conducted 


‘uee,  CO.  LA)iuii,  » iiu  wcio 
at  the  Munster  Institute,  Cork. 
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American  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs ; one  Turkey 
Cock,  imported  direct  from  Abbott’s;  two 
others  equally  well  bred,  mated  with  unrelated  hens; 
Early  Eggs  booked  now,  36s.  per  dozen.— Mrs.  Ander- 
eon,  Ballymaguire,  Stewartstown.  p96 

Best  A11  Round  Layers  are  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  if  the  strain  and  date  of  hatching 
is  right. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Free. 

MRS.  COUBROUGH,  Templeogue,  Dublin. 

Chicken  coops,  sheeted  with  asbestos  cement, 
vermin  and  rot-proof,  back  plate  tor  transport 
or  storage,  on  floors,  2 ft  square;  price,  f.o.r.  Ardee, 
£1  each ; reduction  for  quantity ; cash  with  order. 
Further  particulars  Manager,  Smarmore  Castle 
Works,  Ardee.  T3169 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

LIGHT  SUSSEX  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

from  the  famous  Cook  strain, 

15/.  per  dozen. 

ASHBOURNE  MODEL  FARM, 

Glounthaune,  Co.  Cork.  pi44 

Eggs  from  Pen  3,  White  Leghorns,  3rd  prize  win- 
ners 1918-19  Laying  Competition ; 6 pullets  laid 
1,437  eggs  in  12  months;  21s.  doz. ; 2nd  pen,  8s.  6d. 
doz.— Miss  Love,  Kilcreen,  Glarrytord,  Belfast.  pl36 

Eggs  for  Sale— white  Wyandotte,  from  noted  egg 
layers,  mated  with  Cook’s  celebrated  Cocks,  10s. 
per  setting.  Apply  Lord  De  Freyne,  French  Park, 
Co.  Roscommon.  pl64 

For  sale — W.  Wyandotte,  R.I.  Red,  Red  Sussex, 
and  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs.— Byrne,  Garryduff 
House,  Gouran,  Co.  Kilkenny.  pl26 

For  sale — 7 Piire-bred  White  Runner  Ducks, 
hatched  spring,  1918;  suitable  for  breeding 
from;  splendid  layers;  £3  the  lot.  Apply  Mrs.  Little, 
Sandholes,  Dungannon,  Tyrone.  pl48 

Hughes,  Anns  Gift,  Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary — At 
8s.  Settings  of  15  Barron-Simon  Hunter  White 
Wyandottes;  at  12s.,  Settings  of  15,  from  pen  of  Burn 
Murdock’s  Blacks;  carriage  paid;  no  replacements; 
boxes  returnable;  fine  White  Runner  Ducks,  298-egg 
strain,  10  months  old,  just  commencing  to  lay.  pl60 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds: — White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application.— The  Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Hatching  eggs — white  Leghorns,  254-egg  strain, 
by  post  or  rail,  7s.  6d.  per  doz.,  in  well-packed 
boxes,  or  35s.  per  5 dozen,  in  wooden  returnable 
boxes;  cash  with  order;  high  fertility  guaranteed; 
no  replacements. — Major  Little,  Berkeley  House,  New 
Ross.  pi  62 

Hatching  eggs — Salmon  Faverolle  and  Rhode 
Red,  7s.  doz.,  free;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  from 
my  noted  winners,  12s. ; also  Embden  Goose  Eggs.- 
Miss  Hosford,  Caetlelands,  Skibbereen.  pl63 

Hatching” eggs— white  wyandottes.  Pen  1, 
direct  from  Tom  Barron,  15s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Pen 
2,  Barron  hens  mated  to  Mrs.  Strong  cockerel,  10s.  6d. 
per  doz.  Particulars  from  Miss  F.  L.  Denny,  The 
Whins,  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim.  pi  16 

'■’'■’ATCHING  eggs — Pure  White  Runner  Ducks, 
Mrs.  Strong’s  laying  strain,  8s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
carriage  extra. — Downey,  Helen’s  Bay,  Co.  Down. 

n152 

INDIAN  RUNNER  Ducks — Eggs  from  special  trap- 
nested  pen.  15s.  per  dozen.  I am  now  booking 
orders  for  a limited  number  of  Drakes  from  mv  312- 
egg  Duck.  “ Red  Ring,”  mated  to  Drake  from  298-egg 
Duck,  from  £2  2s.  to  £4  4s.  each.— Miss  H.  G.  Young, 
Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena.  pi  13 

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  tor  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
(Thos.  Abbot’s  and  Cattle’s  straine),  42s.  per  doz., 
carriage  paid. pl34 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poulti-y  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2|d.,  7Jd.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  Is.  8d.— Atkine 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork, 


Pnill  TRY  Meal,  4/-  stone,  28/-  cwt. ; Meat 

Meal,  5/6  stone,  40/.  cwt.;  Clover 
Meal,  3/-  stone,  24/-  cwt. ; Molaesine  Meal,  4/6  stone, 
32/6  cwt.;  Grit,  1/-  stone,  7/-  cwt.;  Oyster  Shell, 
crushed,  7 lbs.,  1/6;  14  lbs.,  2/9;  28  lbs.,  51- ; 56  lbs., 
9/6;  112  lbs.,  17/6. — Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 


1>ULLETS  and  Ducks;  March,  1919,  hatch;  lino 
layers;  only  lOs.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen;  list  free.— 
Hummell,  Stratford,  Essex. 

1>OULTRY— Wanted,  Biilf  Orpington  Pullets,  young, 
laying,  good  strain.  Write  Rector,  Rectory, 
Ballingarry,  Co.  Limerick.  pl59 

1>RIZE  Pedigree  Hatching  Eggs— Light  Sussex, 
White  Wyandotte.  White  Leghorn,  Rhode 
Island.  9s.,  post  tree;  Aylesbury-Runner  Duck  Eggs, 
A.-B  Turkey  Fggs  booking;  record  strains. — Mrs. 
O'Grady.  Curra glass.  Co.  Cork.  pt  55 

SEVEN  White  Wyandotte  Hens,  laying;  one 
Cockerel  (Miss  McCormick’s);  £4  15s.  R.I. 

Red  Eggs  (Munster),  I.R.  Duck  Eggs  (Kennedy’s),  well 
marked,  great  layers,  6a.  6d.  sitting;  two  sittings 
carraige  paid.— McElroy,  Eskermore,  Augher,  Tyrone. 

pl61 

SIT'i'INGS  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d. ; Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel, 
10s. — Mrs,  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingaj’_ pl^3 

Thousands  Sold  last  season— white  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’a  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconas,  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free. — Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown.  p86 

WANTED — Pure-bred  Embden  Goose,  two  years 
old.  Particulars  strain,  weight,  price  to  Mrs. 
Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina,  C»o.  Sligo. pll7 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  Rhode  Island  Red  (Solomon) 
Settings,  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid. — Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone. pl53 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Egge,  from  10s.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free. — Mrs  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

plM 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— I am  now  offering  Eggs  for 
Hatching  from  the  most  celebrated  strains  in 
White  Leghorns;  these  pens  include  birds  with  re 
cords  from  220  to  245  eggs  per  year  and  mated  to 
high  fecund  cockerels  from  Tom  Barron  direct;  above 
birds  all  related  to  pens  I have  entered  in  the 
1919-20  Irish  and  English  Laying  Competitions; 
price  of  Eggs,  12s.  6d.  per  dozen. — HARRY  McNINCH, 
Ballycraigy,  Larne,  Co.  Antrim. ^66 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  winners  6th  Irish,  and 
White  Leghorns,  Miss  Edwards’  famous  laying 
strains;  Day-olds,  from  21s.  doz.;  Hatching  Eggs, 
from  12s.  9d.  doz.;  carriage  paid.— Argles,  Upton, 
Cork. 


Scotch  Seed  Potatoes 


All  Varieties,  including 

New  Immune  Sorts  ; 
::  also  Seed  Oats  :: 


APPLY  TO  JOHN  MUNN, 

= SEED  POTATO  GROWER 

Dumbarton,  SCOTLAND. 

To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers. 


Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OUR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT,  DUBLIN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS, 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

'Phone — Dublin  1943.  Wires — Mabbar. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BH  AirOIDED. 

Sand  Paat  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD. 

Incoma  Tax  Ezparta. 

S WESTMORELAND  STREET.  OWBLIB. 
W*  aadertake  all  olassai  of  Income  Tax  work. 


26,s 


“LADY  ERIN,” 

The  World’s  Champion  White  Wyandotte,  laid  311 
eggs  in  12  months  at  the  Irish  Laying  Competition 
in  Cork,  1917-18, 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my 
Champion  layers: — White  Wyandottes, 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns. 

“My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes  are  now  leading  in  the  Irish 
Laying  Competition,  i- eating  all  previous  records,  having  the 
marvellous  score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months” 

EGGS  FROM  lOs.  6d.  DOZEN. 

Write  for  List  of  Matings  of  my  311  Egg  strain  which 
holds  1st  place  in  the  world  for  the  Wyandotte  breed. 

White  Runner  Ducks,  also  Fawn  and 
Whites,  specialised  in.  Catalogue  free. 


MRS.  STRONG, 

Moate  House,  Kells,  Meath. 


Royal  Dublin  Society 

POULTRY. 

Winter  Egg  Laying  Test 
At  Society’s  Premises, 
Ballsbridge,  Dublin, 

Oct.  1st,  1920,  to  Jan.  31st,  1921. 


£120  IN 

CASH 

PRIZES, 

ALSO 

SILVER 

CUPS 

VALUE 

£125, 

TO  BE 

WON 

OUTRIGHT. 

Full  particulars  from — 

EDWARD  BOHANE,  Agricultural  Superintendent 
Leinster  House,  Dublin. 


REPAIRS 

TO  ALL  CLASSES  OP 

Farm  & Estate  Machinery 

Also  every  description  of 
Implement  Castings  supplied  by 

WILSON  & CO. 

Smithfield  & lorth  City  Eagle  Foundry 

DUBLIN  Telephone  2891 
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By  Appointment^®  To  His  Majesty 


HAW  LM  ARK’ 


PRICE  LISTS  FREE 


ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  Ltd. 

62  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN. 


SUTTONS 

LIMITED 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Finest  Quality  Seeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  by  Best  Mahers. 

SUTTONS  LIMITED 

1 South  Mall)  CORK  A I 
3 King  Street  * Branches  I 


»»■  UmOENTS 

SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GLEESON,  B’DEA  & CO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

Tklkphonki  Dublin  261. 


Breeders  who  can  supply  reliable  animals,  and 
who  desire  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-class 
stocks  throughout  the  year,  should  avail  of  the  pre- 
paid advertisement  section  of  THE  Farmees’ 
Gazette.  it  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  all  in- 
quiries, and  in  reach  of  all  current  business.  Apply 
for  forms  to  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  Office.  Dublin. 


FOOT  ROT  OINTMENT 

An  infallible  cure  for  foot  rot  in  Sheep.  It  acts  gently  and  does  not  render 
the  hoofs  brittle,  hence  its  popularity  with  Shepherds  throughout  the  King- 
dom. For  the  prevention  of  contagious  foot  rot  it  is  recommended  that 
Sheep  are  driven  through  a shallow  trough  containing  a mixture  of  Cooper’s 
Dipping  Powder,  using  i packet  of  Dip  to  every  4 gallons  of  water. 

Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


Illustration  of  Oil  Engine,  3-25  B.H.P 

ALL  S’ZTi'S  IN  STOCK  IN  DUBLIN 

Apply  for  Prices  to — 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
OF  IRELAND,  LTD. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN 


BATES  & SCHOLES 

IMPROVED  I_A.MRL-BSS  TVPE 

OIL  ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FARM  AND  ESTATE  WORK 


Fitted  with  Sensitive  Governor 
and  Water-Cooled  Spray 
No  Lamp  required  after  starting 
Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 


MAKERS : 

BATES  6 SCHOLES,  LTD. 

Victoria  Works  ::  ::  DENTON,  Lancs. 


Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

1 acre... 
1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda 

T.  C.  Q. 
16  17  0 

18  18  0 

£ s.  d. 
101  2 0 

113  8 0 

. 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 

3 7 6 

£ 8.  d. 
99  2 0 

110  0 6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  18s.  6d. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St,  Belfast 


I I 153  I can  supply  best  fresh 

Lb  I Iwl  burnt  lime  for  building  or 

agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  M A N L-I  o N , 

LIMB  WORKS.  CLONDALKIN.  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones — Ctondalkin  2.  • * Dublin  55v 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 

in  Horses.andexternaieniargementsofaiikinds 

ZObVlNA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 
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LARGE  HOUSES  FOR  LAYERS 

Continued  from  page  26I. 

ol'  glass  undci'^  (he  sliclvcs  can  be  seen  in  (lie 
illustration.  1 hese  lower  panes  are  of  groiind 
glass,  which  is  stronger  than  ordinary  glass, 
but.  in  any  case,  glass  lighter  than  18  ozs.  is  not 
of  much  use.  Recently  we  have  re]iaired  some 
widows  w'ith  spondite,  the  best  substitute  we 
have  ever  found  for  glass,  but  it  is  too  soon  to 
offer  a decided  opinion  as  to  its  durability.  Its 
price  is  lOd.  per  square  foot. 

Windows  that  are  glazed  should  be  movable, 
otherwise  the  house  will  be  too  hot  in  summer. 
I his  can  easily  be  arranged  by  putting  them  in 
with  wooden  buttons.  A point  about  windows, 
which  we  have  discovered  since  using  the  large 
house,  is  that  light  ought  to  be  given  back  and 
front.  Notice  in  the  picture  how'  the  hens  face 
the  light  and  scratch  all  the  litter  to  the  back. 
The  result  in  this  particular  house  is  that 
periodically  the  litter  has  to  be  forked  from 
underneath  the  dropping  board,  when  they  at 
once  start  scratching  it  back  again.  If  windows 
had  been  also  placed  under  the  dropping  boards 
this  would  have  been  obviated.  It  is  a point 
worth  remembering  w’hen  altering  an  existing 
house  or  erecting  a new  one. 

W^e  constantly  read  of  the  trouble  of  keeping 
floors  dry.  We  find  no  such  trouble  in  our 
house,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  litter  is 
changed  only  once  every  year.  We  prefer  a 
concrete  floor  to  any  other,  and  over  this  sawdust 
or  sand  and  straw  make  admirable  scratching 
material.  Quite  recently  we  saw  sand  and 
wmod  shavings  (pine)  used  with  excellent  re- 
sults; we  have  given  up  using  drv  earth-  it  is 
too  dusty  and  objectionable  alike  to  the ’birds 
and  the  attendant. 

We  must  confess  to  a liking  for  dropping- 
boards,  and  for  the  practice  Of  daily  cleaning 
as  opposed  to  a W'eekly  or  monthly  “ turn  out.” 
If  a good  stout  scraper  is  made  by  the  local 
blacksmith  and  hung  up  on  a nail  in  the  house 
and  kept  there,  many  steps  will  be  saved.  We 
like  to  keep  a barrel  of  saw'dust,  a barrel  of 
gram,  a good  supply  of  grit  and  shell,  and  a 
water  can  always  in  the  house.  Having  all 
these  at  hand  saves  many  a needless  journey. 

A great  point  is  made  of  having  everything 
lifted  oft  the  floor,  so  that  the  entire  space  is 
available  for  scratching.  Notice  the  shelves  on 
which  the  nest  boxes  are  placed,  and  the  posi- 
tion  of  one  of  the  w-ater  troughs.  Grit  and 
shell  boxes  and  the  egg  box  for  storing  the  day’s 
eggs  are  on  similar  shelves,  of  w-hich  one  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  front,  and  one  along 
each  end  as  far  as  the  doors.  One  of  the  finest 
houses  we  have  seen  lately  was  made  from  an 
army  hut.  It  W'as  so  arranged  that  a passage 
some  four  feet  wide  w-as  cut  off  one  side,  and 
r a 'n.ff*^nious  arrangement  the  cleaning 
of  the  dropping  boards,  the  feeding  of  the  soft 
food  (which  the  hens  obtained  by  putting  their 
heads  through  bars),  and  the  watering  of  the 
fow'ls  was  all  done  from  the  passage,  so  saving 
trampling  the  litter.  ^ 

One  of  our  readers  built  herself  a house  from 
the  pictures  published  in  this  issue.  She  has 
never  seen  the  original.  Her  report  is  that  she 
never  kept  her  fowls  with  so  little  labour  and 
VMth  such  profit.  Her  sales  of  eggs  from  60 
birds  for  the  year  just  ended  worked  out  at  .£121 
and  as  practically  all  the  food  consumed  was 
home  grown,  she  considers  she  has  made  a verv 
nandsome  profit. 

K,  course,  be  a big  undertaking  to 

build  such  a house  now.  Our  suggestion  is  to 
repair  or  convert  to  a more  modern  tvpe  what  is 
available,  calling  m the  local  Poultrv  Instruc- 
tor for  suggestions  and  consultation.  In  build- 
ing a house  It  could  be  so  arranged  that  as  the 
keeping  of  laying  hens  came  to  be  better  under- 

the  house  should 
be  added  to  from  year  to  year,  until  in  a few 
years  a house  to  hold  from  100  to  200  layers 
could  be  accomplished  on  a large  farm.  it  is 
the  large  farms  that  are  not  at  present  doing 
their  share  towards  increased  poultrv  produc- 
tion, and  it  IS  for  them  the  large  laving  house 
is  specially  suited.  Where  big  flocks  are  kept, 

M H^V^  S°ne  for  ever.E 


EED  GRAI 


IMPORTED  FROM 


Best  Growing  Districts  in  Scotland. 

WAVERLEY,  RECORD,  YIELDED 
VICTORY,  POTATO  OATS 
CHEVALIER  AND  STANDWELL 
BARLEY  SPRING  WHEATS 


THos.  McKenzie  & sons,  ltd., 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET.  DUBLIN. 


BREEDING  PEDIGREE  LAYERS 

Continued  from  page  264. 

In  closing  these  remarks  one  word  of  warn- 
ing to  the  unwary  as  to  the  danger  of  purchas- 
ing stock  through  the  sort  of  advertisement 
that  is  so  common  in'  our  poultry  journals,  viz., 
“so  and  so’s  280  egg  strain,  etc.”  To  make 
my  point  clear,  one  might  own  a 280  egg  hen 
and  advertise  cockerels  from  her,  which  would 
undoubtedly  be  valuable  ; but  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  the  stock — though  possibly  more  or  less 
related  to  lim— possess  the  same  high  fecund 
factor,  and  it  is  therefore  to  mv  mind  almost 
criminal  that  people  should  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vertise • as  a strain  ” what  is  after  all  onlv  the 
record  of  an  individual.  “ 280  egg  strains’”  as 
strains  do  not  exist,  and  to  imagine  that  they 
can  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  dozen  eggs  is 
to  court  disappointment,  not  to  sav  disaster. 
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tell  your  friends  about  it.  14^11^. 


ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  INCUBATOR. 

Incubators  and  brooders  save  work  and  avoid 
the  drudgery  of  looking  after  a number  of 
broody  hens. 

They  will  hatch  any  month  in  the  year  one 
desires,  enabling  an  earlier  start  in  sjiring  than 
with  hens. 

They  hatch  no  mites  or  chicken  lice  along 
with  the  chicks. 

They  hatch  a uniform  bunch  of  chicks  that 
are  more  easily  raised  than  where  some  are 
larger  than  othefrs,  because  the  larger  ones 
trample  the  smaller  or  get  most  of  the  food. 

They  are  cheaper  than  hens  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  hens  could  be  producing  eggs 
during  at  least  one-half  the  time  it  takes 
machines  to  hatch  and  raise  chicks. 

Incubators  and  brooders  help  winter  egg  pro- 
duction, because  early-hatched  pullets  mature 
before  cold  weather  and  commence  laying  when 
only  six  or  seven  months  old,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  spring,  when  they  are  ten  to  twelve 
months  old,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  chicks 
hatched  later  during  the  hen-hatching  season. 

Earl^  incubator  hatches  do  not  hinder  or  pre- 
vent late  incubator  hatches. 

An  incubator  and  brooder  may  be  used  any 
number  of  times  during  a season  ; a hen  only 
once,  as  a rule.  Machines  are  long  past  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

The  use  of  machines  enables  one  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  inheritance  by  hatching  from  the 
best  winter  layers.  Hens  that  lay  only  in  the 
late  spring  are  not  the  ones  we  want  to  repro- 
duce but  that  is  the  usual  .result  with  hen- 
hatching. However,  when  an  incubator  is  filled 
with  eggs  in  February  or  early  March  it  is  quite 
plain  that  the  resulting  chicks  will  be  from 
proven  winter  layers. 

DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d 
and  6s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau’ & Boyd’ 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  HayL. 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen, 


PURDON’S  READY  RECKONER. 

Our  many  readers  who  have  been  inquiring 
about  the  new  issue  of  this  popular  handbook 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  now  ready 
and  on  sale.  Also  it  may  be  said  to  be  a long 
way  ahead  of  any  previous  edition  both  as  to 
appearance  and  printing,  and  to  the  value  of 
the  contents.  It  is  really  a combination  of 
Ccilcndai,  diaiy,  Irish  fair  directory,  and  ready 
leckoner,  each  of  which  sections  is  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  immediate  reference  to  be  made 
to  any  particular  figure  or  date.  The  order 
of  the  contents  is:  first,  a list  of  postal  charges 
—very  necessary  information  at  times;  next  a 
full  calendar  for  the  present  year,  following 
which  is  a more  detailed  calendar  showing  a 
month  to  a page,  with  the  opposite  sheet  in 
each  case  ruled  for  making  daily  notes.  The 
list  of  fair  dates  is  given  in  alphabetical  order 
under  name  of  town,  and  also  in  daily  group- 
ings, showing  the  fixtures  for  each  day 
throughout  the  year.  Both  lists  have  been 
compiled  with  the  utmost  care,  and  will  prove 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmer  and  stock 
dealer.  The  ready  reckoner  portion  is  also 
arranged  on  most  convenient  lines.  Owin°-  to 
the  advancing  prices  of  stock  the  range  of 
reckoning  has  been  extended  this  time,  and 
now  runs  from  50s.  to  94s.  per  cwt.,  which  will 
easily  accommodate  any  transactions  made 
duimg  the  present  year.  Tlie  weights  range 
from  6 to  almost  15  cwt.  (live).  The  book  is 
ot  the  same  handy  size  as  formerly,  4 ins.  by 
63  ins.,  easily  fitting  the  pocket,  and,  bound  in 
strong  cloth  cover,  it  will  stand  any  amount 
of  knocking  about.  The  price  is  only  is.  6d 
per  copy  (postage  2d.  extra).  Visitors  to  Dub- 
hn  Cattle  Market  can  obtain  copies  at 
hARMER.s’  Gazette  stand,  and  post  orders 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Brunswick  Press 
179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 


THE  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory” 
“Arran  Comrade” 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality. 

Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Raiser, 

Donald  Maekelvie, 

Lamlash.  Scotland. 

income:  tax 

J^^AYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

Exemptions  and  Abatements  seenred.  Farm 
Accounts  a spodality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queens  Co.  Farmers*  Union, 

MAYDEN  Sc  CO., 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

OAMB  ST., 
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LITTLE’S  SIESP  DIF. 


Wlien  you  buy  Little’s  Dips  you  are  but  mg 
Mrtaln  results-after  using  them  you  haTC 
given  your  Stock  absolute  protection 
diseases  that  are  certain  to  prove  a 
of  financial  loss  If  allovteU  to  min  a foot- 
hold ■’  at  all.  Yet  the  cost  of  this  protection 
with  Little’s  Dips  Is 

protection  so  complete  that  they  are 
apBrowed  by  the  Worid'c  leading  FloohmastgfS. 

MORRIS,  LITTLE  & SON.  LTD.. 


DONCASTER. 


^ROTTY'S^lTmITED 


Tme  Waterproof  Mouse 


Ladies’,  Gentlemen's  and  Children’s  Rainproof  and  Water- 
proof Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou  Westers, 
Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc. 


Send  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Wateipioof  or  Rubhe 


62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


HILOH’S 

Ahti-Smot  Wheat  Dressihq 


The  Most  Effective  and  valuable  Remedy  for 
Smut  in  Wheat  and  for  Preventing  the 
ravages  of  slug,  grub,  and  wireworms.  In  9d.  ana 
Is.  Packages  for  20  and  30  stone. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


KILOH  Sr  CO.,  Ltd., 

Agricultural  Chemists,  CORK- 


FOR 


grain 

OATIVIEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 


WRITE 


HENRV  S.  COWPER^  ®°"’ 

MONTROSE, 
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Pringle  & Alexander’s 

SELECTED  STOCKS 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  Onion  Seeds, 
Shallots,  and  Potato  Onions, 
Manures  for  all  Crops 

17,  WATERLOO  STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


“Aurora”  Radium  Fertilizer. 

An  important  asset  to  Farmers,  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

“ Aurora  ” is  not  a Manure,  but  a permanent  soil 
stimulant.  Its  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  500  times 
more  radio-active  than  average  soil.  It  fixes  atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen,  which  is  essential  to  all  plant  life. 
2 cwts.  1 cvvt.  5(i  lbs.  28  lbs.  14  lbs.  7 lbs. 
15/6  16/6  10/-  6/-  3/6  2/- 

In  Bags.  Carriage  paid. 

Supplies,  particulars  and  instructions  may  be  had 
from  local  Seedsmen,  or  from  : — 

THE  RADIUM  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

27,  Blythswood  Square,  GLASGOW. 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FARMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B).  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation. including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment olaime.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Brunswiolt  St.,  Dublin. 


Why  buy  Two  Ploughs  wheh  One  will  do? 


Latest 

Improvements 


THIS  PLOUGH 
will  do  either 

DIGGING  Oft 
G E NEBAL 
PURPOSE 

work  by  retain- 
ing or  removing 
the  tail  cutters 
as  required 


PERFECT  IN 
DESIGN  AND 
MATERIAL 

.w/  a.l*'cu«;r..  "T  7° w'rUe'"- 


SPECIAL.I—'V' 


LOW  PRICES 

p>j_OU  G M manufacturers 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

EARLY  ANGLING. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

WORM-FISHING  like  that  descrihi^l  in 
my  last  letter  is  only  to  be-  had  dliring 
the  hour  or  twoHhe  spate  or  flood  lasts,' 
and  only  in  the  little  brooks  of  -which  a de- 
scription is  given.  But  worai;-fl.s|k^g^  as 
practised  under  more  general  cpiftlrtfons,  is 
always  toflsc  .Jbad  early  in  the  season,  at  a time 
when  thc^lfy.&s  out  of  the  question.  I know 
of  few  cities  fei  caiu h'pld  their  owui  with^D.tik- 
lin  in  the  way"  of  facilities  for  roPgh-a,nd'r£a4y 
trout-fishing  in  bhe  earlier  weeks 'of- the  season. 
In  almost  any  direction  you  can  go  in  or  on 
any  road  you  care  to  traverse,  the  angler  will 
hit  off  some  stream  or  other,  big  or  little,  where 
he  can  fish;  and  this  is  what  makes  the  Irish 
metropolis  such  a favourite  with  wandering- 
anglers,  for  they  can  angle  all  day  somewhere 
near  at  hand,  and  be  back  in  Dublin  in  time 
to  dine,  change  clothes,  and  be  off  to  the 
theatre  or  festive  supper  in  the  evening.  Rural 
sport  and  town  life  all  in  the  one  day,  so  to 
speak.  If  a start  is  made  out  by  the  Phoenix 
Park,  the  Lifl'ey  is  come  upon,  if  a walk  is 
taken  through  Drumcondra  regions  the  Tolka 
is  inet  with,  if  you  push  out  through  Rath- 
mines  way  there  is  the  Dodder,  or  if  a pil- 
g^i'iniage  is  taken  down  along  the  Quays  or  by 
Clontarf,  there  is  the  sea  itself,  so  what  more 
pin  any  reasonable  rodstei"'  want?  Now,  a 
journey  out  through  Rathmines  and  Rathfarn- 
ham  will  bring  the  angler  to  the  Dodder  and 
the  upper  waters  thereof.  The  journey  there 
and  back  can  easily  be  negotiated  on  foot,  and 
for  my  part  I always  preferred  shank’s  mare 
to  other  means  of  locomotion,  because  you 
have  no  car  or  motor  or  bike  to  stable,  and 
perhaps  have  to  walk  back  for  two  or  three 
miles  when  you  leave  off  fishing.  The  two  01- 
three  miles  might  be  better  utilized  as  part  of 
the  walk  back  to  town.  But  if  a bike  is  taken, 
my  advice  is  to  go  straight  through  Rathfarn- 
ham,  up  to  Bohernabreena,  and  close  to  the 
chapel  will  be  found  a few  scattered  farm- 
houses or  cottages,  at  any  one  of  which  the 
bike  may  be  left.  A common  “ push  ” bike 
is  the  best,  for  it  does  not  invite  curiosity.  An 
expensive  inotor  bike,  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
contraption,”  strange  to  the  natives  of  such 
parts,  and  when  your  back  is  turned  it  may  be 
tampered  with,  and  you  find  it  out  of  gear  and 
gone  wrong  Avhen  you  come  back  for  it.  This 
has  happened  more  than  once  with  me  anyway, 
so  I give  the  warning  for  what  is  is  worth. 
However,  once  up  at  Bohernabreena,  some  five 
niiles  or  so  above  Rathfarnham,  there  is  a 
little  river  well  worth  trying.  It  is  not  pre- 
served, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and,  if 
no  hedges  are  broken  through  or  gates  left 
open,  nothing  will  be  said  to  any  respectable 
man  bent  on  angling.  You  may  fish  up  or 
down  for  a considerable  distance — in  short, 
you  have  enough  water  before  you  to  put  in  a 
whole  day’s  fishing  on.  The  worm  is  the  best 
lure,  for  even  if  minnows  are  procurable,  .the 
water  is  too  broken  and  rapid  to  admit  of  live 
mmnow_  fishing,  and  trolling  with  dead  or  arti- 
ficial minnow  is  equally  impracticable  owing 
to  stones  and  boulders  and  similar  obstruction 
in  the  stream.  The  worm  is  all  right,  though, 
and  a good  day’s  sport  should  reward  the  rods- 
man  who  knows  his  work.  Then  back  to  Dub- 
lin for  dinner  and  the  theatre,  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  a few  hours  on  the  spree.  Just  above  Rath- 
farnham, the  Dodder  itself  may  be  fished, 
with,  in  this  case,  worm  or  minnow.  Time 
was  when  this  part  of  the  Dodder  was  one  of 
the  finest  streams  for  trout  within  twenty  miles 
of  Dublin.  It  is  not  so  good  now,  but  still 
capable  of  affording  a good  day’s  trout-fishing 
early  in  the  year  before  the  river  runs  low  and 
clear.  Bray,  partly  in  Dublin  and  partly  in 
Wicklow,  is  reached  byatrain  in  half  an  hour 
from  Dublin,  starting  from  Harcourt  Street  or 
Westland  Row.  Close  to  Bray  is  a little  stream 
called  the  Shangajiagh;  it  is  but  a ditch  in 
many  places,  but  is  rather  deeper  than  many 
similarly  sized  brooks.  Indeed,  it  contains  in 


several  parts  of  its  career  many  deep  iiools 
and  holes,  into  which  it  is  just  as  well  not  to 
fall  unless  (a)  you  don’t  mind  getting  wet,  and 
(b)  arc  quite  sure  you  can  get  out  again.  If 
you  approach  one  of  these  quiet  deep  pools, 
and  proceed  carefully  by  making  no  noise  and 
. refraining  from  stamping  about  on  the  banks, 
you  are  tolerably  sure  of  a brace  or  so  of  de- 
cent fish,  for  the  Shanganagh  can  produce 
trout  up  to  a pound,  and  it  is  in  the  pools  tlicy 
are  to  be  got.  Keep  si.x  or  seven  feet  away 
from  the  bank,  and  drop  your  worm  into  the 
pool  or  hole.  - Other  tilings  being  equal,  you 
will  be  into  a good  trout  in  no  time;  and  so 
on  up  and  down-stream,  an  evening  train  from 
Bray  taking  you  back  to  Dublin  and  civilization 
in  good  time  for  any  high-fallutin  enterprise 
you  may  have  arranged  for  the  small  hours  of 
the  night.  Glencree  Reformatory  up  in  the 
Wicklow  Hills  may  be  reached  by  bike  via 
Rathmines  and  Rathfarnham  over  the 
“ Featherbed  ” Mountain.  It  is  a very  up-hill 
journey,  but  the  road  is  good  all  the  way.  y\t 
the  Reformatory  the  visiting  angler  will  be 
most  hospitably  received  by  the  Reverend 
Father  and  lay  brothers.  You  inay  leave  bikes 
or  anything  else  here  and  proceed  to  the 
stream  that  will  be  seen  making  its  way  in  a 
very  tortuous  manner  just  behind  the  Refor- 
matory itself.  It  is  full  of  trout,  and  is  a most 
excellent  river  for  both  worm  and  fly,  the 
worm  now,  the  fly  later  on.  The  trout  run 
from  a quarter  to  nearly  a pound  weight,  and 
are  usually  in  fine  condition  at  any  time  of  the 
season.  The  fishing  is  really  free,  but  the 
Reformatory  authorities  exercise  some  sort  of 
control  over  it,  though  leave  to  fish  is  never 
refused,  and  unbounded  hospitality  offered  at 
the  same  time.  Drop  half-a-crown  into  the 
collection  box  in  the  hall  as  you  leave,  and 
that  is  all  your  day’s  fishing  and  the  other  good 
things  will  cost  you. 


AN  INVALUABJ.K.  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS 
AND  ALE  1NTI‘.REST1-:D  I.V 
CULTIVATION. 


Clean  Culture 

THE  NEW  SOIL  SCIENCE, 

By 

SAMPSON  MORGAN. 


(-  onLeuLs — The  Clean  Culture  Revolution; 
'I’he  Secret  of  all  Fertility;  The  Natural  Plant 
Food;  Frtbit  for  Food;  Food  for  Fruit;  Nature 
Planting  and  Pruning,  etc.,  etc. 

An  original  and  scientific  treatise  on  the 
mineralised  humus  method  of  soil  fertilization 
without  animal  manure. 

Crown  Folio.  Price  5/-  net. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST 
OF  THE  LAND. 

A popular  guide  to  the  Science- of  Fruit, 
Vegetable,  and  Flower  Culture  on  Clean  Inten- 
sive Lines  for  Pi-ivate  Gardeners  and  Com- 
mercial Growers. 

By  SAMPSON  MORGAN. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Price  5/-  net. 

DUBLIN  : THE  TALBOT  PRESS,  LTD., 
89  TALBOT  STREET. 

And  All  Booksellers. 


During  the  war,  when  food  was  scarce  -apd 
dear,  we  suggested  that  the  coarse  fish  of  our 
Irish  lakes  and  rivers  should  be  availed  of. 
We  have  in  Ireland  eels,  pike,  perch,  rudd 
(common!}'-  called  roach),  gudgeon,  and  in 
some  places  carp,  tench  and  bream.  The  chub 
barbel  and  others  common  in  England  are  un- 
known here,  but  we  have  plenty  all  the  same. 
Now  all  these  fish  are  eatable,  palatable,  and 
nourishing  if  properly  cooked,  but  somehow 
we  don’t  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact.  Indeed 
we  are  insular  and  conservative  in  our  food  as 
in'- most  other  things,  for  in  our  country  dis- 
tricts few  folks  will  eat  a hare,  few  will  eat 
eels,  and  still  ferver  a pike.  For  the  rest,  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  of  an  attempt  to  prepare 
any  of  them  for  table,  although  the  little  gud- 
geon fried  in  bread  crumbs  is  a dish  fit  for  a 
king,  and  the  still  smaller  minnows  properly 
cooked  cannot  be  told  from  whitebait.  Any- 
way nothing  came  of  our  suggestion,  and  there 
w-e  left  it.  It  seems  now,  though,  that  a com- 
mittee has  been  at  -work  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  have  sent  in  a report  .to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  dealing  fully  with 
it.  The  report  says  netting  in  Irish  lakes  and 
rivers  for  purely  coarse  fish  could  be  conducted 
as  a permanent  industry  without  detriment  to 
the  more  importaint  trout  and  salmon  fisheries, 
and  that  a much  increased  food  supply  would 
thus  come  about.  Private  rights  need  not  be 
invaded,  and  all  netting  operations  to  be  under 
skilled  supervision.  Many  other  recommenda- 
tions appear  in  the  Committee’s  report,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  of  a technical  nature  and 
do  not  concern  us  here.  The  broad  fact  is  the 
Committee  recognise  the  value  of  coarse  fish 
for  food  and  recommend  their  capture  for  that 
purpose. 

* * * 


Biimfer  Harvest  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  guaranteed. 


PUT  YOUR  SEEDS  IN  RIGHT 

DY  USKNG 

McCormick  or  Deering 

LATEST  TYPE  GRAIN  DRILLS 


6-in.  spacing  Disc  Drill 


Sizes -11,  13,  15  Discs -7-in.  spacing 
12,  14,  16  Discs— 6-in,  spacing 

ALL  SIZES  READY  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH 

For  t^rices  and  illiisfraied  lists  apply  to  your 
usual  or  nearest  H.S.  dealer,  or 

Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  Great 
Britain,  Limited 

80  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.2 


It  is  now  up  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  effect 
to  the  recommendations,  and  we  doubt  if  they 
will  go  far  in  this  direction.  Again,  too,  we 
doubt  even  if  they  do  whether  coarse  fish  will 
be  accepted  by  the  rural  public  as  food.  And 
certainly  it  is  useless  to  go  to  expense  and  out- 
lay in  the  matter  till  some  evidence  is  forth- 
coming of_  the  willingness  of  the  populace  to 
do  as  their  English  neighbours  do,  and  eat 
coarse  fish.  -Nearly  all  our  eels  are  sent  to 
England.  Eel  pie  shops  are  common  all  over 


ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc. 
GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 

GORTON,  26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 
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Why  they 
chose  the 


CLASGOW 
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“GLASGOW* 

TRACTOR 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  application  from  the  Sole 
Distributors  for  the  British  Empire  (excepting  Canada). 

BRITISH  MOTOR-TRADING 

CORPORATION  L™ 

50  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.  1 

Telephone:  Gerranl  8S00.  Telegrams:  Brimotrade,  Charles,  Loi^n.' 

And  at  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER.  NEWCASTLE  and  GLASGOW. 


The  following  report  from  the“  Surrey  County  Herald  ” 
of  December  6th,  1919,  is  a striking  tribute  to  the 
“ Glasgow  ” Tractor.  It  confirms  in  a convincing 
manner  the  eulogistic  Judge’s  report  on  the  ‘ Glasgow 
Tractor’s  performance  at  the  Lincoln  Trials. 

“/li  a meethig  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  the 
“ Surveyor  reported,  thad  the  Sewage  Farm  had  to  he 
“ ploughed  at  times  when  the  land  was  very  wet,  and  the 
“ ‘ Glasgow  ’ Tractor  ploughed  ground  that  both  the 
“ ‘ . , . ’ a7id  the  . ■ • ’ coidd  not.  Neither 

a ’ nor  ‘ . . . . ’ was  suitable  for  haulage 

t^ivorii  in  the  way  that  the  * Glasgow'  was.  It  was^ 

“ resolved  that  he  {the  Surveyor)  piaxhase  a ‘ Glasgow 
“ Tractor'S 

What  was  the  best  for  them  will  undoubtedly  be  best 
for  you.  Write  for  particulars  of  the  “ Glasgow  " Tractor 
and  the  address  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

St.  James's  3. 


No.  2.  “DIABOLO”  with  Stand. 


Agents  for  "MANUS 
MILKING  MACHINE. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  Sole  Importers 

R.  J.  FULLWOOD  & BLAND, 

31,  33,  35,  Bevenden  Street,  Hoxton,  LONDON,  N.l. 


SALES  OVER 
300,000 


Has  secured  the  Highest  Awards  in  Europe. 

LARGE  STOCKS  OF  ALL  SIZES. 

GUARANTEED  iO  YEARS.  ONE  MONTH’S  FREE  TRIAL. 
No.  0.  Capacity  15  Galls,  per  Hour. 
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England,  especially  in  London  and  the  big 
towns,  but  we  never  saw  one  anywhere  in  Ire- 
land. 

* * » 

For  illegal  fishing  for  trout  a man  has  just 
be^n  fined  and  iJ2,  or  <£6  in  all.  Time  was 
when  such  an  offence  was  awarded  a half  crown 
fine  or  the  charge  dismissed  altogether. 

* ■*  , 

A fishmonger  was  also  in  trouble  last  week, 
and  for  having  trout  in  his  possession  during 
the  close  season  was  fined  10s.  a fish  for  his 
future  encouragement.  We  are  glad  to  see  a 
stiffening  of  the  penalties  in  such  cases,  and 
equally  glad  to  see  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant 
(unlike  one  of  his  predecessors)  does  not  in- 
terfere. 

* * * 

Salmon  roe — in  reply  to  “ Rod  ” — are  still  il- 
legal for  bait,  and  if  “ Rod  ” is  caught  using 
it  he  may  expect  to  get  it  hot. 

, * * * 

' The  Dee  Fishery  Board,  in  Cheshire,  have 
■ decided  on  a rod  tax  for  trout  fishers,  4s.  a 
season,  2s.  a month.  Is.  a week,  sixpence  a day. 
Small  enough  tax  in  all  conscience,  but  still  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  in  Ireland 
only  did  something  like  this  no  true  angler 
would  object,  and  it  would  keep  a lot  of  so- 
; called  anglers  off  the  rivers,  fellows  who  can’t 
: fish  for  nuts  and  are  a nuisance  to  those  who 
■■  can. 

* * * 

On  the  Ballynahinch  waters  angling  is  re- 
ported good.  Mr.  Cummins  has  several  spring 
salmon  to  his  score,  and  many  fine  brown  trout. 
Other  anglers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  also 
: doing  well,  and  a good  season  is  confidently 
; expected. 

* * * 

; One  of  the  ancient  man-traps  formerly  used 
in  England  to  catch  poachers  was  sold  the  other 
day  in  London.  It  had  a history,  too,  for  the 
last  man  it  caught  was  a keeper,  not  a poacher. 
The  poachers  saw  the  keeper  setting  the  trap 
in  a wood,  and  when  he  had  gone  they  took  up 
the  trap  and  set  it  at  night  in  front  of  the 
keeper’s  door.  Next  morning  when  he  stepped 
out  of  his  door  he  stepped  info  the  trap  and 
was  held  fast  till  released.  In  Ireland  we  think 
such  traps  were  never  known,  nor  spring  guns 
either,  but  both  were  common  some  years  ago 
on  the  big  preserves  across  the  water. 

. - ■ * * r.,  * . — 

Shooting  may  be  said  to  be  over  for  the 
season.  Restrictions  on  guns,  ammunition  and 
the  like  have  all  tended  to  spoil  sport  ; many  a 
regular  shooter  in  previous  years  did  not  shoot 
at  all  the  past  season.  Wildfowling  areas  re- 
main closed  under  D.O.R.A.,  and  everyone  is 
'grumbling.  And  now  we  learn  that  all  g;uns 
and  pistols,  with  ammunition,  are  to  be  given 
up  to  the  police  and  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
even  by  those  holding  special  permits,  game 
licence  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A very  unneces- 
sary regulation,  and  one  that  will  be  much  re- 
sented by  all  law-abiding  gunners  and  sports- 
men. Verily,  indeed,  poor  old  Ireland  seems 
to  be  in  a bad  way  from  many  points  of  view. 


RAT-CATCHING  VARNISH A proved 

success  as  tested  and  recommended  by  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  ; simple  instructions  with  every 
tin  ; non-poisonous  ; 3s.  and  10s.  per  tin,  post 
free,  cash  with  order.  Buy  from  the  actual 
manufacturers.  Department  “ F.G.”  Messrs. 
John  Kidd  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  11  Wine  Office  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  TREES,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading  varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.; 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  both  flowering  and 
evergreen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS,  NarMrymen. 

KII.LOONEY,  ARMAGH, 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


SOME  VALUABLE  VEGETABLES. 

By  J.  G.  Toner  (Copyright). 

The  Onion. 

As  this  extremely  useful  vegetable  is  in 
season  and  demand  all  the  year  round  and 
universally  made  use  of,  every  garden  owner 
should  make  an  effort  to  produce  at  least  the 
domestic  supply.  Tlie  backwardness  of  our 
education  in  the  matter  of  gardening  in  general 
with  special  referenee  to  the  production  of 
necessary  every-day  wants,  such  as  vegetables, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  amount  of  foreign 
onions  to  be  seen  in  every  town.  It  would 
surprise  many  to  learn  what  great  quantities 
of  this  vegetable  are  marketed  from  really 
small  gardens  or  allotments,  apart  from  that 
reserved  for  home  use. 

There  are  several  methods  of  growing  them, 
and  the  present  is  a suitable  period  to  begin 
operations.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  raising 
of  a erop  from  autumn-sown  seeds.  Mostly 
these  plants  have  come  quite  safely  through 
the  winter,  and  might  be  planted  out  at  once, 
as  the  roots  are  now  showing  some  degree  of 
activity.  The  varieties  most  popular  for  this 
mode  of  culture  are  Ailsa  Craig  and  the  Red 
Tripoli;  both  are  very  excellent  sorts.  Those 
who  have  not  attended  to  autumn  sowing  can 
purchase  plants  now.  Ailsa  Craig  is  a variety 
that  grows  under  liberal  culture  to  a great  size; 
it  is  straw  colour  and  of  very  mild  flavour. 
Occasionally  one  hears  complaints  that  it  does 
not  keep  so  well.  That  holds  to  some  extent 
when  the  bulbs  are  abnormally  large,  but  those 
of  ordinary  size  are  not  very  faulty  in  that 
respect.  The  Tripoli  onion  is  a reddish  purple, 
and  can  be  used  from  July  onwards  until  fully 
grown  and  ripe. 

This  variety  is  not  a keeper,  but  is  grown 
for  early  use,  and  to  fill  up  the  period  from 
the  time  that  the  last  of  the  spring-sown  crop 
has  been  used  until  the  next  is  ready.  These 
two  varieties  may  now  be  planted  out  at  6 ins. 
or  so  apart  in  rows  twice  that  distance.  Only 
an  inch  of  the  stem  should  be  covered.  Many 
who  have  the  convenience  for  doing  so  raise 
plants  of  Ailsa  Craig  in  heat  during  January. 
These,  when  they  are  hardened  off,  are  planted 
in  April  or  somewhat  later  according  to  wea- 
ther, and  yield  excellent,  crops..  Very  rich  and  , 
deeply  dug  ground  is  required. 

Potato  onions  require  early  planting,  and 
should  have  been  in  the  ground  before  the 
present  time.  The  bulbs  are  best  pressed  into 
the  soil  for  about  half  their  depth,  placing  the 
larger  ones  9 ins.  apart.  In  order  that,  they 
may  keep  well,  they  require  the  longest  possible 
season  of  growth.  The  lack  of  full  develop- 
ment, together  with  imperfect  ripening,  has 
caused  an  amount  of  failure  with  these  during 
recent  seasons. 

Onion  sets  are  favoured  by  many^  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  successful.  These  are  tiny  bulbs 


of  large  varieties  raised  from  seeds  last  sum- 
mer. As  these  were  sown  late  and  starved, 
they  formed  very  small  bulbs,  which  were 
ripened  for  planting  in  the  spring.  They  may 
now  be  put  in  li  ins.  deep  and  9 ins.  apart. 

Early  Peas. 

There  are  many  simple  ways  of  forwarding 
a crop  of  this  favourite  vegetable.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  to  sow  the  seeds  on  strips  of  grass 
sods  grass  side  downwards.  A convenient  size 
would  be  24  ins.  by  6 ins.  These  are  placed  in 
a cold  frame  or  other  sheltered  and  warm 
position  where  light  is  abundant.  When  the 
plants  are  4 ins.  high  or  so  and  the  weather 
suitable,  they  are  transferred  bodily  to  the 
open  garden,  laying  them  along  so  as  to  form 
a row.  Plenty  of  short  bushy  rods  inserted 
through  and  on  each  side  of  them  will  afford 
a degree  of  shelter  which  favours  the  growth. 
Pilot,  Gradius,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  first 
early  varieties  would  be  suitable  and  give  some 
choice  and  early  dishes. 

Parsnips. 

Any  vegetable  that  serves  us  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  is  worth  looking  after. 
And  as  a rule  there  would  be  a plot  of  ground 
in  most  gardens  that  would  give  decent  roots 
if  dug  very  deeply  and  made  fine.  These  are 
two  important  details  of  culture.  The  plots 
referred  to  are  those  that  were  under  onions, 
celery  or  other  crops  last  season  that  were 
given  liberal  manure.  Such  is  the  soil  that 
parsnips  favour.  Only  large,  straight  roots 
are  required,  and  soil  in  this  condition  is  most 
likely  to  produce  them.  As  the  greatest  pos- 
sible depth  of  soil  is  called  for,  drills  should  be 
raised,  even  though  the  soil  be  naturally  deep. 
No  dung  should  be  added  unless  where  the 
soil  is  known  to  be  very  poor,  when  it  may 
be  used,  but  at  the  greatest  possible  depth, 
not  mixed  with  the  soil.  Early  sowing  is  one 
of  the  essentials  here.  It  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible,  placing  half  a dozen  seeds  in  holes 
I in.  deep  and  9 ins.  apart  on  top  of  the  drills. 
Later  the  young  plants  are  thinned  out  to  one, 
the  best,  at  each  station.  Where  extra  large 
roots  are  desired,  or  only  a small  quantity 
grown,  it  would  pay  to  make  deep  holes  at  the 
distance  mentioned,  fill  them  with  light  rich 
soil  and  sow  on  these.  Under  this  system, 
practically  every  root  comes  large  and  good. 


The  contracts  for  canvas covering  for  the 
Suffolk  Agricultural  Association,  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Lincolnshire  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
South  Eastern  Counties  Agricultural  Society 
have  been  placed  with  Messrs.  J.  Rands  and 
Jeckell,  Ipswich,  for  the  forthcoming  shows  at 
Bury-St.  Edmunds,  Colchester,  Gt.  Grimsby, 
and  Tunbridge  Wells. 


If  you  appreciate  The  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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i Pure  Canadian 

I Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed 

1 1919  Growth,  Ontario 

M Certified  hy  the  Canadian  Goverfiment  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity. 

= GRADE  I.  CERTICATE. 

1 Only  limited  quantities  ol  Canadian  Dutch  Child  Fibre 

1 Growing  Flaxseed  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government  s 

= exacting  tests* 

i Ask  for  M’Credie’s  Famous  Flaxseed,  grown  from  specially 

= selected  seed.  Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified, 

i sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on  each  side  of  bag  by  the 

= Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  buyer 

= both  as  to  quality  and  weight. 

i Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government’s 

= certificate  and  red  letters  on  each  bag. 

i Other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but, 

1 nevertheless,  shipped.  Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 


POTASH  FOR  IRELAND 

SYLVINITE  147,  (French  Kainit  14/16/„  Potash) 

Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops, 

Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels. 

For  some  time  we  have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  having 

been  fully  sold.  r t . La  - • 

We  have  now  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
further  supply  for  Ireland  and  can  now  offer  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 


Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment 


Dealers  should  apply  to 


ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD. 

102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  o(  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  tor  Alsatian  Potash. 

Phone  3117. 

Telegrams:  “POTASH,  DUBLIN.”  a t t'ti 

FARMERS  APPLY  TO  THEIR  NEAREST  DEALER. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  ULSTER  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, 18th  inst.,  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Belfast.  Mr.  H.  B.  Murray,  J.P.  (a 
vice-president  of  the  society),  presided,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president.  Right 
lion.  Colonel  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  D.L. 

Mr,  Kenneth  MacRae,  secretary,  submitted 
the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  number 
of  members  elected  during  the  year  was  136, 
as  against  84  in  1914 — the  last  comparable  year. 
The  rnembership  was  1,086  in  1919,  as  against 
1,154  in  1914.  The  seventh  volume  of  the  Herd 
Book  of  Large  White  Ulster  Pigs  was  issued 
during  the  year.  A great  improvement  was 
noticeable  in  the  quality  of  animals  of  the 
breed  exhibited  at  agricultural  shows  held  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  care 
that  was  now  being  exercised  in  the  breeding 
of  pedigree  pigs  conforming  to  the  standard  of 
merit.  The  demand  for  young  boars  for  pre- 
mium purposes  under  the  swine-breeding 
scheme  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
steadily  increasing,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
record  that  the  varietv  was  still  growing  in 
popularity  throughout  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  appreciated  for  its  econ- 
omic qualities,  as  well  as  for  its  usefulness  in 
crossing  with  the  Large  York.  The  Spring- 
Show  and  Sale  of  pedigree  Shorthorns,  Aber- 
deen-Angus  and  dairy  bulls  and  heifers  and 
Large  White  Ulster  boars  would  be  held  on  9th, 
10th  and  11th  March,  and  the  Agricultural 
Show  on  26th,  27th  and  28th  May.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  approved  of  the 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  for  the  selection  of  bulls 
and  boars  for  premiums,  and  the  Agricultural 
Show  for  the  selection  of  boars  for  premiums 
under  their  schemes  for  encouraging  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  swine,  1920. 
The  financial  statement  showed  an  excess  of  in- 
come over  expenditure  of  J846  15s.  lid.  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1919. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving-  the  adoption  of 
the  reports,  said  one  effect  of  the  war  had  been 
to  waken  up  a large  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  country  to  the  importance  of  agriculture. 
It  was  a thing  that  too  many  had  seemed  to 
forget  altogether.  Both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries agriculture  was  the  one'  industry  that  was 
very  apt  to  be  forgotten  and  neglected  by  the 
State.  One  thing  that  came  home  to  them  in 
the  war  was  that  it  was  a very  foolish  thing  to 
depend — as  this  country  had  so  much  done — 
upon  the  agriculture  of  other  countries  and 
neglect  their  own  agriculture  at  home.  They 
hoped  that  that  was  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
In  this  connection  he  was  very  glad  to  see  that, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, there  was  a great  movement  amongst 
the  farmers  to  join  in  a Farmers’  Union,  and 
to  help  one  another  in  a co-operative  way.  It 
was  a movement  from  which  inestimable  good 
and  benefit  might  be  derived,  both  to  the  far- 
mer and  the  community,  if  wisely  and  judici- 
ously conducted.  He  had  only  one  word  of 
warning  to  the  farmers  regarding  joining  a 
union  of  any  kind,  and  that  was  to  see  that  it 
was  not  dominated  by  any  clique  or  party. 
They  knew  what  some  politicians  were  out  for  ; 
they  were  willing  to  support  any  society  that 
contained  several  hundred  voters,  but  when 
they  got  into  power  they  often  forgot  their 
promises.  The  Farmers’  Union  was  intended 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  non-political,  and 
not  to  be  attached  to  any  one  party.  He  was 
pleased  to  learn  from  the  secretary  that  the  en- 
tries for  the  coming  show  and  sale  were  highly 
encouraging. 

Colonel  F.  H.  Crawford,  in  seconding,  said 
they  had  gone  through  some  very  trying  times 
in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  if  the  farmers 
had  not  come  to  their  rescue  by  increasing 
tillage,  breeding  extra  stock,  and  so  on,  they 
would  have  been  in  a very  awkward  position 
indeed.  If  the  submarine  menace  had  gone  any 
further,  and  they  had  found  themselves  unable 
to  conipete  With  it,  they  would  have  found 
themselves  entirely  trusting  upon  the  produce 
of  their  own  farmers  at  home.  That  was  a 


lesson,  he  urged,  they  should  not  forget  in  the 
future.  In  the  past  suflicient  supjiort  had  not 
been  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  reports  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  James  M'Connell,  J.B.,  moved  that  Col. 
Sharman-Crawford,  D.L.,  be  re-elected  Presi- 
dent for  ensuing  year,  and  that  the  following 
be  elected  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  retirement 
in  rotation  for  the  vice-jiresidcncy — The  Farl 
of  Shaftesbury,  H.M.L.,  K.P.;  Lord  Dunleath, 
D.L.;  George  J.  Preston,  D.L.;  Edward  Coey, 
D.L.  He  said  that  Society  had  always  been 
]irivileged  to  have  leading  men  in  connection 
with  it  as  president  and  vice-presidents.  The 
men  whom  he  had  named  would  be  a great 
honour  to  their  org-anisation,  and  would  pro- 
mote its  usefulness,  which  was  being  more  and 
more  recog;nised.  He  hoped  that  the  Royal 
Ulster  Agridultural  Society  would  go  on  and 
prosper,  and  that  its  record  for  the  past  year, 
which  was  a very  good  one,  would  be  exceeded 
in  the  year  entered  upon.  Major  W.  G.  Torde, 
D.L.,  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Sir  Robert  J.  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G.,  proposed, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Houston,  J.P.,  seconded  the 
following  motion,  which  was  passed — “ That 
the  society  embraces  this  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering its  most  cordial  thanks  to  those  who 
contributed  to  the  ‘Victory’  Champion  Cups 
Fund,  and  to  the  Agricultural  Committees  of 
Antrim  and  Down  its  obligations  are  also  due 
for  their  liberal  contributions  towards  the  Prize 
Funds.” 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray  having  also 
been  proposed  and  passed,  the  meeting  ter- 
minated. 


ROYAL  ULSTER  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society’s 
Show  and  Sale  of  high-class  pedigree  cattle 
and  Large  White  Ulster  boars,  to  be  held  at 
Balmoral,  Belfast,  from  March  9th  to  nth, 
gives  promise  of  being  the  most  successful  of 
the  series.  Not  only  are  the  entries  much 
larger  than  hitherto,  but  they  comprise  the 
best  representatives  of  the  leading  Ulster 
Shorthorn  herds,  and  the  collection  of  animals 
will  be  found  the  most  notable  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  the  Province.  The  catalogue  shows  an 
S-ggregate  entry  of  672,  comprising  525  Short- 
horn bulls  (including  a number  of  two-year-olds 
suitable  for  export)  59  Shorthorn  heifers,  57 
pedigree  and  non-pedigree  dairy  bulls  and 
heifers,  23  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  and  heifers, 
and  8 Large  White  Ulster  boars.  These  will 
be-  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Fraser  and  Co.,  Ltd.  Judging  of  all  animals 
and  selection  of  bulls  and  boars  for  premiums 
'Will  begin  at  8.30  a.rn.  on  Tuesday,  March  gch. 
The  auction  sales  wall  commence  on  the  same 
day  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  will  be  continued  on  the 
two  following  days  at  9.0  a.m.  Admission  to 
the  Show  and  Sale  will  be  by  catalogue  only, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Kenneth 
MacRae,  Secretary,  Balmoral,  Belfast,  price 
2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d.,  or  may  be  purchased  at 
the  show  yard  on  days  of  Show  and  Sale. 


At  the  last  meeting,  held  at  Tralee  on  Satur- 
day, 22nd  February,  Mr.  Michael  J.  Murphy, 
Biosna,  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of 
the.  Co.  Committee  of  Agriculture,  a position 
which  was  rendered  vacant, by  the  death  of ' Mr. 
M.  J Nolan.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
mernbers,  and  after  transacting  some  pressing 
business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  as  a mark 
of  respect  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  who 
in  moving  it,  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Nolan 
for  over  30  years,  and  always  found  him  most 
courteous  to  everybody,  and  not  alone  all  Kerry 
but  all  Munster  would  feel  the  loss  of  such  an 
energetic  public  man.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  MeSweenev,  and  supported  by 
Messrs.  M.  Dillon,  M.  S.  O’Connell,  J.  P. 
Boland,  P.  Keane,  R.  O’Callaghan,  etc.,  who 
all  deplored  the  death  of  the  late  Chairman. 

■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  «■  an  ■■  ■■  BBi  M ■■  aa  oa 

^WNERS  of  Pure-bred  Flocks  should  have  an 
advertisement  in  the  prepaid  section  of  The 
Farmers’  Gazette,  it  is  the  only  means  of  effective 
advertising  for  flock-masters.  Forms  and  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  Oflioe, 
Dublin. 


DERRY  SPRING  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

A GOOD  start  off  to  our  spring  show  pro- 
gramme was  made  at  Londonderry  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  when  tbe  Nortli- 
\Vest  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society  held  their 
nineteenth  annual  show  and  sale  of  pure-bred 
bulls,  heifers,  and  boars.  Altogether  there 
were  118  entries,  which  was  an  increase  on  tlie 
previous  year,  and  in  point  of  quality  the  ani- 
mals were  equally  satisfactory.  The  yearling 
bulls  were  a particularly  good  lot,  probably 
the  best  ever  seen  at  this  fixture,  and  a large 
number  was  selected  for  premium  awards  by 
the  Department  of  Inspectors.  The  judge  was 
Mr.  James  Coey,  Ardeen,  Larne,  Co.  Antrim. 
The  sale  was  held  on  the  following  day — 
Wednesday — and,  as  expected,  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  buyers  and  brisk  bidding. 
Class  Awards. 

The  opening  class  for  bulls  of  any  breed 
calved  before  ist  September,  1918,  brought  out 
seven.  First  prize  was  won  by  Mr,  W.  A. 
Sheldon,  Raphoe,  with  his  Red  Marquis,  a two- 
year-old  red  Shorthorn;  the  second  award 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Jamison,  Ballyheather,  Burn- 
dennett,  Strabane,  for  his  3-year-old  red  roan; 
and  Mr.  A.  Hall,  Gorticross,  Drumahoe,  came 
third  with  New  Year’s  Gift,  another  two-year- 
old  Shorthorn.  Mr.  J.  A.  Patterson’s  Gold 
Silk  Cut  was  placed  reserve.  The  next  was  a 
small  class  of  four  Shorthorn  bulls,  calved 
between  ist  September,  1918,  and.  ist  January, 
1919.  Mr.  J.  C.  Craig,  Ballindrait,  led  here 
with  Daleview  Prince,  a handsome  roan, 
which  was  followed  by  Mr.  M.  Hamilton’s 
Harvester,  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Semple’s  Baron 
Chieftain. third.  The  other  entry.  Dr.  Rankin’s 
Fairy  Chief,  was  reserve.  Class  3,  for  Short- 
horn bulls,  calved  between  1st  January  and  ist 
March  last  year,  was  strongly  supported  to 
the  number  of  twenty-one.  The  first  winner 
here  was  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Lawless,  Tully- 
hogue,  in  his  Gold  Thunderer,  a roan  son  of 
Sir  Horace  out  of  Isabella  Pomeroy.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Shannon,  Liniavady,  came  out  next  best 
with  his  red  calf.  Signet’s  Best,  by  Sittyton 
Signet,  one  of  Mr.  Duthie’s  breeding,  and  third 
prize  was  secured  by_  Mr.  M.  Hamilton, 
Magheracolton,  with  his  home-bred  Main- 
spring. A fourth  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Young,  for  his  Gold  Digger,  and  Mr.  J. 
Jamison  with  Ballyheather  Lad  was  reserve. 
Twenty  March  calves  were  shown  in  Class  4, 
a good  win  here  being  scored  by  Mr.  W.  H.  H. 
Howe,  Mullylogan,  Enniskillen,  with  Druma- 
will’s  Twin,  a red  calf,  bred  by  exhibitor  and 
got  by  Rockspring  Matchless.  Next  in  order 
came  the  dark  red  Ballyreagh  Red  Vulcan 
shown  by  Mr.  S.  Warnock,  Ballyreagh,  Cooks- 
town;  the  third  animal  was  Mr.  W.  A.  Shel- 
don’s First  Spot;  Mr.  J.  Ferguson’s  Robin 
came  fourth,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Campbell’s  Black- 
reserve.  The  April  calves  made 
the  biggest  turnout,  class  5 having  an  entry 
of  twenty-nine.  The  chosen  of  this  lot  proved 
to^  be  a red  calf  bred  and  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
M Askie,^  Creevy,  Ca.stlederg.  Terrance  by 
name,  this  calf  was  sired  by  Red  Knight  from 
Isabella  M'Causland.  The  Pellipar  herd 
owned  by  Col.  R.  J.  L.  Ogilby,  D.S.O.,  Dun- 
given,  provided  the  second  winner  in  Pellipar 
Regal  Red,  a son  of  the  famous  Edgeote 
Regalia,  the  same  owner  also  gaining  the  third 
prize  with  his  Pellipar  Leader,  a son  of  Count 
Crystal.  Fourth  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  S 
Weir’s  Rover  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Shannon  was  re- 
serve with  Bessbrook  Beauty.  This  finished 
the  calves,  the  next  class  being  for  Dairy  bulls 
of  which  there  were  six.  Mr.  W.  J.  Shannon's 
Signet  s Best  came  first  of  this  lot,  Mr.  M. 
Harnilton’s  Mainspring  coming  second  and  Mr! 

® Island  Star  third.  Another  class 
of  .pairy  Shorthorn  bulls  was  led  by  Mr.  A. 
^/U.on’s  ^Lucky  Lad,  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
M Kinney’s  pair.  Dairyman  (second  prize)  and 
Greenlnll  Major  (third  prize),  while  in  a class 
ot  Polled  bulls  Mr.  A.  Hamilton’s  Kaiser  of 
Lislap  beat  Mr.  W.  H.  Galbraith’s  Prince 
Black  of  Baronscourt  (second),  Mr.  J John- 
ston s Attamore  Jack  (third),  and  Mr.  T. 
Crawford  s Marquis  2nd  of  Gortaloughah 
(fourth).  In  a single  class  of  Shorthorn 
heifers  Mr.  W.  A.  Sheldon  came  first  with  his. 
Muilaghmore  Cambra,  second  and  third  prizes 
Ctntinued  on  nage  276. 
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SHEEP  AHD  LAMB 

SHELTERING  CLOTHS 


“INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 

Jllusiraied  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
(fPPlicdtion  to  the  Munufcictiirers : 

J.  Rands  & Jeckell 

idept.  F.  ' ' Ipswich 

Rick  Cloth.  St  a <Tk  Sheet 
AND  Waterproof  cover 
Manufacturers  to  H.M.  the  Kino. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1-Inch  square  Interlaced 
mash,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  its  cost. 

This  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new,  No.  16  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4id.  P«r  superficial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  4c.  It  is  tar 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net 
ting.  Secure  your  share.  pe® 

In  single  rolls,  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  0 

In  6 rolls,  60  ft.  X 4 ft.  ...  ...  24  0 

In  12  rolls  (or  more),  60  ft  x 4 ft.  ...  23  o 


Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  li  Square 
Interlaced  Mesh. 


46 

23 


60  ft.  X 4 ft , per  roll 
26  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire, 

No.  8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
656  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge,  ® 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 
1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  ooils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  order. 


Seize  this  opportunity  enti 
Send  Your  Order  at  Oncom 

MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  $1.,  Portland  Place,  London, W.t 

Established  1828. 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 
Churns  : ; Butterworkers. 
Milk  Cans  ct  all  Dairy 
Sundries. 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd- 

Zl  & ZZ  BACHELOR'S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 


Write  For  FREE  BOOK. 


Tear  out  coupon  NOW.  Get  our  wonderful  free  booklet 
“ How  to  Breed  Live  Stock.”  Gives  valuable  Information 
on  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep.  Shows 
pictures  of  breeding  organs.  Gives  wonderful  descriptions 
and  valuable  advice.  Use  coupon  NOW.  This  book  FR.EE  ! 


Let  this  free  booklet  show  you  the  way 
to  bigger  live  stock  profits.  How  much  would 
it  help  you  if  you  knew  the  real  reasons 
why  your  mares,  cows,  sows  or  ewes  some- 
times fail  to  breed — why  so  many  animals 
die  at  birth — how  to  prevent  abortion — how 
to  prevent  and  cure  the  disease  which 
weaken  and  kill  your  cattle — how  to  care 
properly  for  breeding  animals — how  to  con- 
trol heredity — how  to  breed  successfully  by 
capsule — how  to  improve  and  strengthen  an 
individual  animal  or  an  entire  herd — how_  to 
judge  instantly  fertility,  vigor,  longevity, 
good  mothers  and  pleasant  dispositions. 
How  much,  in  real  money  value,  would 
knowledge  like  this  mean  to  you? 


Increase  your  live  stock  profits.  Strengthen 
and  increase  your  herd®.  Prevent  abortion  and 
sterility.  Double  the  value  of  your  herds  and 
individuals.  \Ve  have  brought  the  school  to  the 
breeder  and  hundreds  of  breeders  all  over  the 
country  have  benefited.  Read  this  valuable  free 
booklet  explaining  all.  Post  coupon  NOW. 

Send  Coupon  NOW. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  printed  below.  Post  it 
AT  ONCE.  This  free  book  tells  how  you  can 
easily  master  ecientifio  breeding  at  home  and  is 
also  filled  with  valuable  information  you  can 
use  profitably  day  after  day,  year  after  year. 
Don’t  fail  to  read  it.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

National  School  of  Animal  Breeding, 
Dept.  137b,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  U.SA. 


How  to  Prevent  Abortion. 

That  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  valuable  chapters 
in  this  FREE  book.  A few  of  the  other  chai^rs 
are:  Why  So  Many  New  Bom  Animals  Die,  How 
to  Care  for  Breeding  Animals,  How  to  Control 
Heredity,  The  Pine  Points  of  Soientio  Breeding. 
Don’t  miss  this  free  book.  It’s  filled  with  money- 
eaving  points.  It  also  tells  all  about  our  famous 
Course  in  Animal  Breeding — a simple,  practical, 
home-study  course  that  will  really  show  you  just 
how  to  cut  down  your  expenses  and  losses  and 
increase  the  value  of  your  stock. 


National  School  of  Animal  Breeding, 

Dept.  137B,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Send  me  your  free  booklet  “How  to  Breed 
Live  Stock.’’ 

Name  

Address — — 


The  New  1920  Model  Lister  Milker 

Is  the  Most  Profitable  Investment  for  all  up-to-date  Dairy  Farmers 


NO  EXPERIMENT. 

But  a well-tried  success. 

Scores  of  Machines  already  in 
successful  operation. 

Hundreds  of  Lister  Milkers  have 
been  working  for  nearly  10  years. 


Now  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  th©  Origin  of  SoUf 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Pr«ii,  Lfa.,  Brunswick  House.  Dubliu, 


SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

No  troublesome  and  expensive 
inflations.  No  overheating  of 
teats.  No  complicated  mechan- 
ism. No  falling  olf  of  cups.  No 
large  quantity  of  rubber  tubing. 

The  new  patented  LISTER  Pul- 
sator  reproduces  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  natural  action  of  the  Calf. 

The  LISTER  PLANT  is  made 
throughout  at  Dursley  on  high- 
class  British  lines. 


Write  for  particulars  to  Sole  Makers— 

R.  A.  LISTER  & Co.  Ltd. 

= dursley,  glos.  = 

Established  1867 


IstiawsonChaittcalQlN  79  Qtieen  Vkaofia  S»  loodoni 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


THE  FEEDING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Most  welfare  workers  will  tell  you  that 
one  of  their  greatest  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  well-being  of  children  is 
not  want  of  heart  or  kindness  on  the  part  of 
the  mothers,  but  the  crass  ignorance  that  will 
not  admit  the  necessity  for  education  on  their 
part  with  regard  to  the  upbringing  of  their 
children.  They  say  in  effect  that  nature  having 
made  them  mothers,  has  provided  them  with  the 
instinct  for  knowing  what  is  best  for  the  baby. 
They  forget  that  human  beings  for  the  most 
part  have  grown  away  so  far  from  nature  that 
instincts  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Moreover, 
we  have  decided  to  live  by  the  light  of  reason 
rather  than  the  instinct  of  the  animal  world, 
and  reason  depends  upon  knowledge  gleaned 
by  toil  of  brain. 

Of  late  times  great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  constituents-  of  the  various  everyday 
foods  we  eat,  and  any  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  can  now  find  out  which  are  most 
nourishing  for  their  bulk.  This  is  a matter 
of  science,  not  instinct.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  about  the  Stone  Age,  when  mothers  dealt 
with  instinct  only,  they  had  not  to  contend 
with  the  enterprising  firms  who  put  up  chalk 
solutions  in  tins  labelled  “ Condensed  Milk.” 
Our  nation  depends  upon  the  children.  If 
they  are  fed  on  cheap  tinned  stuff  instead  of 
wholesome  food  they  will  grow  up  weaklings 
in  mind  and  body,  and  that  at  a time  when  we 
cannot  spare  one  virile  healthy-minded  man  or 
woman  from  our  land.  The  children  are 
the  best  stock  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
There  is  not  a man  or  woman  wffio  doesn’t 
realise  that  it  pays  to  feed  all  young  creatures 
with  the  best  possible  food  on  the  farm. 
But  the  astonishing  fact  remains  that  even 
in  these  enlightened  days  less  care  is  given 
to  the  children’s  food  than  that  of  any  other 
young  animal.  We  have  heard  of  a small 
child  of  eight  or  nine  who  walked  ten  miles  to 
and  from  school  every  day.  The  family  seemed 
surprised  that  the  mite  was  too  tired  to  eat 
any  dinner  about  4.30  when  it  arrived  home. 
Would  any  farmer  work  a voung  foal  like  that  ? 
We  feel  sure  that  Miss  Knox’s  plea  for  our 
children  will  be  backed  up  by  every  mother 
worthy  of  the  name. 


EDUCATED  PARENTS  AND  COCOA 
IN  SCHOOLS. 

IT  is  said  that  the  first  test  of  the  degree  of 
civilisation  to  which  a nation  has  attained 
is  the  way  in  which  it  treats  its  women. 
The  farther  away  from  the  theory  that  “ might 
is  right  ” the  nearer  to  the  theory  that  “ the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.” 
I would  say  that  the  second  test,  and  it  runs 
number  one  very  close,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
women  treat  the  children,  or  how  far  the  cradle 
rockers  correspond  to  their  high  position  as 
world  rulers.  And  if  this  is  true  of  nations,  it 
is  also  true  as  between  one  class  and  another 
within  the  nation. 

As  surely  as  you  go  up  the  scale,  in  point  of 
education  you  find  the  children  receiving  more 
care.  Now  I wish  to  put  the  point  very  strongly 
that  this  is  not  a matter  of  riches  and  poverty, 
but  of  education.  We  have  all  seen  the  home 
in  which,  though  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
were  scarce  enough,  the  children  were  as  care- 
fully reared,  trained  and  shielded  from  harm 
as  in  the  home  of  the  “ plush  covered  chair.” 
As  I write  I have  three  cases  in  my  mind’s  eye 
— one  a labourer’s  family,  one  a very  small 
freeholder,  and  one  a labourer’s  widow’s 
family  ; in  each  case  the  mother  had  received 
an  exceptionally  good  training  and  education. 

Contrast  for  a moment  the  case  of  the  child 
of  the  poor  ignorant  mother  who  feeds  it  on 
shop  bread  and  tea  and  lets  it  stay  up  till  10 
o’clock  at  night  because  she  cannot  make  it 
obey  her,  and  that  of  those  well  cherished  little 
mortals,  children  of  the  rich,  that  it  is  a plea- 
A':  sure  to  watch  in  the  morning  or  early  afternoon 

-^4-  crossing  a Dublin  park  on  their  way  to  or  from 


schools  and  classes  in  their  simple  but  suitable 
dresses,  looking  the  jncture  of  health  and  good 
spirits.  It  is  by  no  means  money  that  makes 
all  the  difference.  They  do  not  get  tea  three 
times  or  even  once  a day  to  judge  by  the  look 
of  them.  Cocoa  and  porridge  is  their  portion. 
They  do  not  stay  up  till  ten  every  night  wear- 
ing their  nerves  and  tempers  to  a thread.  At 
eight  o’clock  they  are  packed  off  to  bed.  Their 
rosy  mouths  are  not  full  of  decayed  teeth,  send- 
ing a constant  stream  of  slow  poison  down  into 
their  poor  little  bodies.  Off  to  the  dentist  they 
go  every  six  months,  and  no  more  about  it. 
They  do  not  do  a six  hour  day  on  a small  piece 
of  dry  bread. 

At  first  sight  this  contrast  might  appear  to 
be  but  a part  of  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  rich,  but  there  is  much 
more  in  it  than  that.  I would  be  the  last  to 
minimise  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and  the 
first  to  admire  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
many  of  the  poor  mothers  accomplish  their 
task  in  the  teeth  of  terrible  difficulties,  but  my 
point  is  that  only  half  the  failure  is  due  to 
want  of  means,  and  that  the  rest  is  due  to  ig- 
norance. I hope  to  show  that  with  a little 
thought  and  care  and  by  dint  of  working  to- 
gether and  with  a small  seasoning  of  charitable 
help,  which  such  as  require  it  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  taking,  and  such  as  can  give  it 
may  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  giving, 
we  should  be  able  to  level  things  up  to  a very- 
great  extent. 

The  evils  resolve  themselves  into — 

1.  Insufficient  and  unsuitable  food. 

2.  Insufficient  and  unsuitable  clothing. 

3.  Neglected  teeth. 

4.  Insufficient  sleep. 

I hope  the  last  three  may  be  dealt  with  in  future 
articles  by  more  competent  writers.  The  first 
is  my  theme  to-day.  The  average  country- 
child  leaves  home  at  between  8 and  9 in  the 
morning,  walks  anything  from  J of  a mile  to 
3 miles,  and  returns  home  between  3 and  4 
p.m.,  having  done  a five  Of  six  hour  day  and 
walked  from  1 to  6 miles,  and  had  for  all  sus- 
tenance a piece  of  dry  bread,  if  that,  for  often 
the  piece  of  bread  gets  such  a knocking  about 
on  its  way  to  school  that  its  owner  prefers  to 
make  a football  of  it  or  a missile  of  some  sort 
when  the  lunch  time  comes.  An  Irishman  will 
always  readily  sacrifice  his  dinner  for  a day’s 
sport.  The  happy  possessor  of  parents  who 
are  both  enlightened  and  rich  brings  a bottle 
of  milk  to  school,  and  if  the  bottle  survives 
intact,  and  the  bread,  a very  good  if  not  very 
appetizing  lunch  is  made. 

But  we  United  Irishwomen  contend  that  the 
best  method  of  all  is  to  start  what  we  call  the 
“ Cocoa  Scheme  ” in  the  school,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a description  of  how  it  has  been 
worked  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  Foynes 
branch.  It  is  now  working  in  both  the  Boys’ 
and  the  Girls’  school,  and  the  teachers  con- 
sider it  to  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

APPARATUS. 

For  School  of  60— average. 

Two  3 gallon  boilers,  one  dipper,  two  wooden 
spoons,  sixty  enamel  mugs,  one  big  jug,  one 
wash-up  basin,  four  tea  towels,  two  knitted 
cloths,  one  floor  cloth.  In  our  case  these  were 
given  to  the  schools  by  members  of  the  United 
Irishwomen’s  Committee,  but  they  could  be 
paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  a concert. 

MATERIALS  FOR  EACH  DAY. 

Four  ounces  of  Cocoa,  gals,  new  milk, 
or  2l  gals,  separated  (the  latter  is  much  the 
best  if  it  can  be  obtained),  1 lb.  sugar. 

A grant  of  cocoa  at  a reduced  price  is  given 
by  the  Central  United  Irishwomen’s  Committee, 
and  a sugar  order  for  the  school  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  Sugar  Control,  Kilworth 
House,  Dublin. 

In  1916  the  children  paid  l^d.  per  week  each, 
and  this  covered  all  expenses,  separated  milk 
being  obtainable  at  3d.  per  gallon  at  that  time. 
In  1919  the  children  paid  3d.  per  week  each. 


which  left  a deficit  of  £1  4s.  6d.  to  b<;  made 
up  by  the  U.I.  branch.  This  year  the  children 
are  paying  4d.  per  week,  but.  any  child  genu- 
inely unable  to  pay  the  full  amount  is  allowed 
to  pay  less  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

DAILY  ROUTINE. 

Measure  and  mix  the  cocoa  with  a little  cold 
milk  and  the  sugar  early  in  the  day.  At  11 
a.m.  put  on  the  boilers,  and  when  the  milk  and 
water  comes  to  the  boil  add  the  cocoa  and  sugar 
already  mixed  ; let  the  whole  boil  up  again 
once,  and  then  let  it  simmer  until  lunch  time. 
Each  child  gets  about  J a pint.  One  class  a 
week  takes  its  turn  to  wash  up. 

By  this  means  each  child  at  a very  small 
cost  gets  a good  nourishing  mid-day  meal  that 
keeps  the  life  in  its  little  body  and  enables  it 
to  face  for  home  with  a brave  heart  and  cheery 
spirit.  We  do  not  see  why  what  is  so  success- 
fully carried  out  by  our  branch  should  not  be 
done  in  every  school  if  the  teachers  have  the 
welfare  of  the  children  at  heart,  and  anyone 
having  experience  of  Irish  National  Teachers 
knows  that  this  is  the  case.  Of  course  the 
working  of  the  scheme  means  some  trouble  to 
the  teachers,  in  fact  the  successful  working  of 
it  depends  almost  entirely  on  their  shouldering 
the  burden,  but  we  are  confident  that  they  can 
be  counted  on  to  do  it.  They  haye  only  to 
realise  the  benefit  that  it  is  to  the  children,  and 
we  shall  have  the  Cocoa  Scheme  flourishing  in 
every  parish,  /e  congnamh  De. 

Dorothea  Knox, 
Foynes  United  Irishwomen. 

VEXT  WEEK'S  SUBJECT: 

“ PONT  L’EVEQUE  CHEESE.” 

By  Miss  D.  Bourke,  U.I. 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — I have  had  some  en- 
quiries lately  from  people  wishing  to  know  of 
High  Class  Stud  Bucks.  So  for  the  benefit  of 
these  and  others  who  I hope  will  become  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  and  take  up  rabbit  keeping 
seriously,  I publish  the  following  ; — Belgian 
Hares. — ” Irish  Latimer,”  1st  prize  R.D.S. 
Show  (a  hare  that  won  gi'eat  praise  from  the 
judge  and  likely  to  sire  grand  youngsters). 
Fee  5s.  “ Kingston  Stornier,”  sire  of  prize 

winner.  Fee  2s.  6d.  Owner,  Miss  Rothwell, 
“ Meanees,”  Terenure,  Co.  Dublin.  Bhie 
Beverens. — “ Conna  Laddie  ” and  “ Captain 
Blue,”  Fee  10s.  6d.,  and  pays  return  carriage. 
Two  does  received  for  15s.  6d.  Owner,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Barnes,  “ Westland,”  Moynalty, 
Co.  Meath.  Mrs.  Marshall  Same’s  Blue 
Beverens  at  R.D.S.  Show  last  year  were  splen- 
did specimens,  the  judge  remarking  of  one 
young  buck  that  it  was  the  finest  specimen  of 
a Blue  Beveren  he  had  seen  anywhere.  He 
was  very  keen  to  procure  it  for  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  but  it  was  not  for  sale.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  we  have  some  good  stock 
over  here.  The  owner  of  the  Flemish  giants 
has  not  sent  in  the  names  yet,  so  must  be  pub- 
lished next  week.  Of  course  there  are  many 
others  on  the  list,  but  these  are  the  most  noted. 
Members  please  note  that  any  notices  put  in 
on  this  page  or  any  information  sent  to  me 
with  regard  to  their  stock  is  put  in  by  me 
through  the  Society  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

F.  E.  Wyber, 

Hon.  Sec.  U.I.R.S. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Lisnadill  Branch  and  other  ‘‘U.I.”  Branches 
hope  to  start  poultry  classes,  with  Miss  Ned- 
well  as  Instructress,  in  a short  time.  The 
officers  of  this  keen  branch,  with  the  help  of 
the  members,  are  getting  up  a Social,  although 
they  already  have  had  one  since  the  New  Year. 

Collone  Branch. — The  officers  and  members 
of  Collone  branch  are  energetically  w-orking 
in  preparation  of  their  Social  evening.  The 
date  has  been  fixed  for  March  5th.  We  wish 
them  every  success. 
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DAIRY 

THERMOMETERS 

5/9  EACH 


^Sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Scientific  Instrument  Makers 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 


Ask  for  Quotation  for  Quantities 


PERFECT 
FITTING 
BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

For  the  Fa'mer,  fr>m  your  o»n 
miaxuremonta  by  mail  to  any  part 
of  the  World. 

BREECHES  from  301- 
SUITS  „ 115/. 

No  matter  where  you  are,  se' d us 
full  particulars  of  your  requiie- 
ments  and  we  will  send  you  patterns, 
measure,  tape  and  full  instructions 
to  self- measurement,  and  guaran- 
teed to  fit  you  perfectly  or  refund 
your  cash. 

BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C° 

(Dept.  34),  92  GT.  TITCHFIELD  STREET, 
OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.1.  


TURNERS’ 

GRIMDING  A-o  CRUSHING 

IVIIL.1.S 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  And  the  "Turner”  Combined 
MBBiiiiD  BILL  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 

W9K  ORVtHlMO 

AMD  oRiNDiifo.  rcquircfiientB. 

E.  R.  A F.  TURNBR.Ltd.  (185),  IPSWICB 

Aoirts  f«r  Ulster  : 

A.  S.  aiTCHIB  A CO..  S Victoria  t..  B fast 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 

SAUNDERSON’S 

‘■Universal”  TRACTOR 


The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 


Complete  with 
Winding  Drum. 


Awarded  B.A.S.E 
1st  Prise  Silver 
Medal. 


Post-war 


el  'G.' 23-25  B.H.P. 


Saanderson  Tractor  & Implement  Co, 
Eletow  Works,  Bedford,  BnR.  Ltd. 


Continued  from  page  273. 

being  won  by  Messrs.  Thompson’s  Lady  Pon- 
teland  and  Pride  of  Erne.  A medal  for  the 
best  group  of  three  bulls  was  presented  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  H.  Howe. 

THE  SALES. 

The  chief  prices  paid  at  the  sale  on  Wed- 
nesday were  as  follow: — 

Shorthorn  Bulls. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Murtland’s  Pellipar  Jarvey 
— A.  Woods,  Strabane,  52J  gns.;  Mr.  W. 
Simpson’s  Dairyman’s  Joy — A.  Woods,  36 
gns.;  Mr.  M.  Hamilton’s  Harvester — H. 

Boggs,  Bree,  Malin,  38  gns.;  Dr.  Rankin’s 
Fairy  Chief — S.  Paul,  Maghera,  59  gns.;  Mr.  J. 
J.  Semple’s  Baron  Chieftain — F.  J.  Ross,  Bally- 
ourn,  Waterside,  Derry,  41  gns.;  Mr.  J.  Jami- 
son’s Ballyheather  Lad — A.  C.  Boal,  Money- 
more,  52  gns.;  Mr.  M.  Hamilton’s  Mainspring 
— Department  of  Agriculture,  140  gns.;  Mr.  W. 
J.  Shannon’s  Signet’s  Best — W.  T.  Graham, 
Strabane,  no  gns.;  Mr.  J.  S.  Weir’s  Guystown 
President — Department  of  Agriculture,  60  gns.; 
Mr.  D.  J.  Lawless’  Gold  Thunderer — Jas. 
Stewart — Strabane,  76  gns.;  Mr.  J.  S.  Weir’s 
Guystown  Broadhooks  King — W.  Kennedy, 
Kildoag,  Killaloe,  60  gns.;  Mr.  J.  B.  Young’s 
Gold  Digger — Jas.  Barr,  Ballykelly,  65  gns.; 
Dr.  Martin’s  Strangemore  Bailiff — Jas.  Coch- 
rane, Fawney,  Fort  Cross,  40  gns.;  Mr. 
M'Causland’s  Drinagh  Waterloo  Crest — Done- 
gal Asylum  Committee,  45  gns.;  Mr.  N.  W. 
Tipping’s  Good  Style — A.  Woods,  Strabane,  30 
gns.;  I)r.  Rankin’s  Woodland  Lord — J.  Cath- 
cart,  Enniskillen,  38  gns.;  Mr.  N.  W.  Tipping’s 
Emma’s  Last — Alex  McCrea,  Strabane,  35 
gns.;  Mr.  J.  Jamison’s  Ballyheather  Snopdrop 
— T.  W.  Greer,  Ramelton,  42  gns.;  Dr.  Martin’s 
Strangemore  Ballast — Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 48  gns.;  Mr.  J.  S.  Weir's  Guystown  Milk- 
man— Jas.  Whyte,  Omagh,  41  gns.;  Mr.  J. 
Stanton’s  Revise — A.  Woods,  Strabane,  34  gns.; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Weir’s  Guystown  Royal  Charlie — T. 
J.  Hopkins,  Lyng  Claudy,  59  gns.;  Mr. 
M'Causland’s  Drenagh  Fantasy — E.  Corrigan, 
Enniskillen,  60  gns.;  Mr.  S.  Warnock’s  Bally- 
reagh  Red  Vulcan — J.  Jameson,  Coleraine,  67 
gns.;  Mr.  A.  P.  Campbell’s  Blackpark  Premier 
— -Rowland  Hurst,  Ballinamallard,  56  gns.;  Mr. 
W.  H.  H.  Howe’s  Ideal — H.  West,  Ennis- 
killen, 52  gns.;  Mr.  J.  Stewart’s  Patrick — J. 
Holmes,  Urney,  Strabane,  60  gns.;  Mr.  N.  W. 
Tippings’  Buffalo  Bill — R.  Baskin,  Newtown- 
stewart,  30  gns.;  Mr.  W.  A.  Sheldon’s  First 
Spot — J.  McCullagh,  Ballyarton,  Derry,  37 
gns.;  Mr.  J.  E.  Browne’s  Controller — Capt.  F. 
C.  Macky,  D.L.,  Belmont,  Derry,  38  gns.; 
Messrs.  Thompson’s  Brookmount  Grand  Type 
— ^E.  B.  Sproull,  Victoria  Bridge,  41  gns.;  Mr. 
J.  Stanton’s  Vanguard — W.  Hyndman,  Gor- 
tinure,  53  gns.;  Mr.  J.  Ferguson’s  Robin — J. 
Morrison,  Maghera,  56  gns.;  Mr.  R.  J.  Hutchin- 
son’s Mar — R.  Erskine,  Ballymoney,  42  gns.; 
Mr.  J.  Miller’s  Ruby’s  Lad  2nd — J.  Irwin, 
Bovally,  Limavady,  50  gns.;  Mr.  J.  A.  Patter- 
son’s Duke  of  Ulster — W.  Miller,  Farloe, 
Limavady,  47  gns.;  Mr.  J.  L.  Berkeley’s  Poplar 
Terror — J.  Mearns,  Ballymoney,  47  gns.;  Mr. 
M.  M'Causland’s  Drenagh  Star — -Alex.  Pollock, 
Liskerran,  33  gns.;  Mr.  W.  J.  Shannon’s  Bess- 
brook  Beauty — W.  H.  Woods,  Sion  Mills,  53 
gns.;  Mr.  D.  J.  Lawless’  Gold  Signal — Sir 
Clias.  Stewart,  Letterkenny,  44  gns.;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Weir’s  Rover — Robt.  Moore,  Carndonagh,  49 
gns.;  Mr.  A.  Wilson’s  Deerpark  General — De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  46  gns.;  Mr.  J. 
M'Askie’s  Terrance — J.  J.  Semple,  Cullian, 
Derry,  105  gns.;  Col.  Ogilby’s  Pellipar  Regal 
Red — J.  A.  Patterson,  Drumoghill,  54  gns.;  Mr 
W.  R.  Henderson’s  Roan  Prince — N.  Quigg, 
Moville,  36  gns.;  Mr.  E.  Watters’  Ballyblaugh 
Defender — J.  Johnstone,  .'Mtamore,  33  gns.; 
Col.  Ogilby’s  Pellipar  Leader — R.  Mont- 
gomery, Lisbellaw,  52  gns.;  Mr.  R.  Orr’s 
Gwynne  Ideal — A.  Woods,  Strabane,  35  gns.; 
Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Howe’s  Mabel’s  First — B.  Mul- 
holland,  Maghera,  41  gns.;  Mr.  W.  Stuart’s 
Island  Star— Thos.  Keys,  J.P.,  Glenglusk, 
Fyfin,  155  gns.;  Mr.  M.  J.  Wauchob’s  Laragh’s 
Grenadier — J.  E.  Crawford,  Gortin,  47  gns.; 
Air.  S.  Robson’s  Joe — J.  S.  Hamilton,  Ballintra, 
40  gns.;  Mr.  J.  AIcKinney’s  Greenhill  Major — 
Department  of  Agriculture,  46  gns.;  ]\Ir.  J. 
M'Kinney’s  Dairyman — A.  Parkhill,  Druma- 


February  28,  1920. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

WARTS  on  the  hands  are  unsightly  and 
ugly,  hut  U'<’iaJ]^^^^||g^^ 
energetically 

all  the  same,  is  a n 

cancer.  Tumours,  new  gro\-?n7^nd^  the  liice, 
are  of  two  kinds — non-malignant  and  harm- 
less, or  malignant  and  dangerous.  A cancer  is 
simply  a new  growth  of  the  malignant  variety. 
A wart  is  a new  growth  of  the  non-malignant 
variety.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
non-malignant  new  growth  may,  of  itself,  or 
on  provocation  pass  the  border  line  and  be- 
come malignant.  The  provocation  takes  the 
form  of  irritation  by  anything  capable  of  caus- 
ing it.  A lump  on  the  tongue  caused  by  a 
jagged  tooth  may  become  cancerous.  A small 
pimple  on  the  lip,  if  irritated  by  a pipe  stem, 
may  also  become  cancerous.  A small  sore  or 
boil  or  lump  on  the  breast  of  a woman,  if  sub- 
jected to  a blow  or  other  injury,  will  very  likely 
become  cancerous.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
those  of  an  age  liable  to  cancer,  and  not  so 
much  to  youths  and  young  people.  Cancer  is, 
of 'course,  a disease  of  middle  and  advanced 
age;  all  the  same,  instances  occur  occasionally 
in  much  younger  subjects. 


Now  a mole  is  not  a wart.  The  wart  springs 
from  deeper  tissues  than  a mole;  the  mole  is 
soft  in  texture  and  to  the  touch;  the  wart  is 
hard.  One  of  those  little  moles  on  the  face 
or  neck  (often  seen  with  a hair  or  even  with  a 
small  tuft  of  hairs  springing  from  it)  can 
usually  be  got  rid  of  by  tieing  a piece  of  silk 
tightly  round  the  base;  this  causes  strangu- 
lation, and  in  a day  or  two  the  mole  drops  off. 

A wart,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  so 
treated,  for  its  growth  is  too  deeply  seated 
in  the  flesh,  the  mole  apparently  springing 
from  the  skin.  The  best  way  to  treat  a 

wart,  if  it  must  be  attacked,  is  to  soak  the 
part  well  in  hot  water,  and  then  touch  the 
wart  with  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  , 

a small  stick  of  which  can  be  bought  at  a 
chemist’s  for  a few  pence.  This  should  be  ■ 

done  night  and  morning  till  the  wart  disap-  ! 

pears.  Strong  acids  like  nitric  acid  are  dan- 
gerous, and  to  be  avoided  unless  applied  by  a 
doctor.  Now,  in  conclusion,  it  is  a good  plan  i 
to  let  warts  alone,  unless  very  inconvenient  ' 
and  unsightly.  There  is  still  some  truth  in 
the  old  countryside  saying,  “ scratch  a wart 
and  catch  an  cancer.”  But  those  who  put 
their  personal  appearance  before  all  other  con- 
siderations may  safely  resort  to  the  nitrate  of  ' 
silver  remedy,  but,  if  that  fails,  any  further  ( 
treatment  should  be  at  the  hands  of  a medical  1 

man.  j 

......  < 

“ Constant  Reader,”  of  County  Antrim,  | 
should  procure  some  worm  powders  from  a ' 
chemist,  and  take  one  every  night  for  three 
nights.  The  following  morning  a good  big 
dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  taken.  Any 
chemist  will  supply  these  worm  powders,  but 
we  think  santonine  powders  are  the  best. 


gor,  40  gns.;  M.  A.  Wilson’s  Lucky  Lad — 
J.  Fox,  Greencastle,  40  gns. 

Polled  Bulls. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Galbraigh’s  Sandj'  of  Curraghes- 
kin — Department  of  Agriculture,  43  gns.;  Mr. 
A.  Hamilton’s  Kaiser  of  Lislap — W.  Simpson, 
Aughaleague,  81  gns.;  Mr.  R.  F.  Duncan’s 
Prince  Fan  2nd  of  Croghan — Department  of 
Agriculture,  42  gns.;  ^Ir.  J.  Fawcett’s  Vulcan 
—A.  Watson,  Trillick,  51  gns.;  Mr.  A.  Hamil- 
ton’s Alaster  Jack — Department  of  Agriculture, 
42  gns.;  klr.  J.  Johnston’s  -\ttamore  Jack — A. 
Hamilton,  Lislap,  51  gns.;  Air.  T.  Crawford’s 
Alarquis  2nd — J.  Cathcart,  Enniskillen,  48  gns. 

Shorthorn  Heifers. 

Alessrs.  Thompson’s  Alyrtle  Olive  Branch — 
A.  C.  Boal,  Newtowncunningham,  30  gns.; 
Alessrs.  Thompson’s  Pride  of  Erin — Air. 
Stevenson,  Dromore,  28  gns.;  Alessrs.  Thomp- 
son’s Lady  Ponteland — J.  H.  .Allingham,  V.S., 
Trillick,  29  gns.;  Air.  S.  Al'Cay’s  Apple  Blos- 
som— J.  Barr,  Ballykelly,  42  gns. 

The  total  sum  realised  was  £4,152  4s.  6d.  for 
88  lots,  or  an  average  for  the  whole  sale  of 
£47  2s.  6d. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 

A Smartly-cut  Skirt 

I 


All  articles  and  coni 
Articles  should  be 
AH 

N these  days  of  knitted  jumpers,  jersey 
coats,  and  similar  knitted  garments,  tlie 
separate  skirt  is  more  in  demand  than 
ever  it  was.  But  the  separate  skirt  is  now 
quite  an  expensive  garment  to  buy  ready-made, 
£3,  and  even  more,  being  asked  for  a model 
of  quite  indifferent  material.  Now,  you  can 
make  a skirt  at  home  for  much  less  than  this 
amount.  In  fact,  you  can  make  two  skirts 
yourself  for  little  more  than  you  have  to  pay 
for  one  ready-made  garment,  and  the  material 
will  be  better,  if  anything,  than 
that  used  for  the  bought  skirt. 

The  making  of  a skirt  is  such 
an  easy  matter  and  takes  up  so 
little  time  that  it  is  really 
astonishing  that  women  do  not 
always  make  such  garments  for 
themselves. 

Our  sketch  this  week  shows 
an  advance  skirt  for  spring  and 
summer  wear  of  particularly 
attractive  appearance  and  smart 
cut,  which  is  so  simple  in  shape 
that  even  the  inexperienced 
worker  may  attempt  it  with 
complete  assurance  of  success. 

The  Material. — This  design  is 
suitable  for  woollen,  cotton,  or 
linen  materials,  but  it  is  still 
very  early  to  think  about 
washing-skirts,  so  I think  the 
great  majority  of  my  readers 
will  want  to  make  this  pattern 
up  in  some  woollen  stuff.  The 
best  fabrics  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose are  serge,  gabardine,  cloth, 
cashmere,  tweed,  homespun, 
frieze,  covert  coating,  or  wor- 
sted suiting.  You  will  need  2f 
yards  of  40  in. -wide  material  for 
a figure  of  average  size — that  is 
to  say,  for  a skirt  of  from  36  to 
37in.  in  length.  If  you  require 
a longer  skirt  than  this,  you  will 
have  to  get  little  more  material, 
whilst  if  you  are  very  short  you 
will  be  able  to  manage  with 
rather  less. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  only  four  pieces  in 
this  pattern;  two  skirt  pieces  and  two  belt 
pieces;  therefore,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  cut 
out.  Before  cutting  out,  however,  lay  the 
pattern  against  you  and  make  any  little  altera- 
tions that  may  be  necessary;  you  will  find  it 
both  easier  and  more  economical  to  do  this 
in  the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  garment,  for 
by  so  doing  you  will  not  waste  any  material. 
Remember  that  no  turnings  are  allowed  for 
in  the  pattern,  therefore  you  should  leave  in. 
on  the  seam  edges,  ^ in.  on  the  top,  i in.  all 
round  the  belt  and  the  front  tab,  and  at  least 
3 in.  on  the  bottom — 
more  if  you  can  spare  it, 
as  a deep  hem  greatly 
improves  the  appearance 
of  the  skirt. 

The  Cutting  Out. — 

Open  the  material  out  to 
its  full  width,  and  then 
fold  it  down  the  middle 
in  such  a way  that  the 
selvedges  come  together 

down  one  side.  Lay  the  pattern  upon  the 
folded  material,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  plac- 
ing the  straight  edge  of  both  skirt  pieces  and 
both  belt  pieces  to  the  fold  of  the  material. 

The  Making.; — Before  taking  your  patterns 
from  the  cut-out  material,  take  a piece  of 
tailor’s  chalk  and  make  a mark  very  carefullj 
round  the  edge  of  the  pattern.  Now  tack  the 
side  seams  together  exactly  along  the  chalked 
lines,  tacking  rather  closely  and  firmly.  Re- 
member that  you  must  leave  the  top  iij  in.  of 
the  left  hand  seam  open  to  form  the  placket. 
Now  fold  the  back  gore  over  the  front  at  each 
side  to  the  depth  of  in.  Tack  down  firmly 
and  stitch  through  from  the  right  side  li  in. 
from  the  fold.  Where  the  placket  comes  you 
will  have  a carry  the  stitching  separately  up 


[Refer  to  H.D.  327]. 


the  back  gore  so  as  to  keep  an  unbroken  line 
of  stitching  from  the  top  to  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  Now  go  to  the  placket.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  way,  this  placket  will  have  to  fasten 
from  left  to  right,  because  of  the  folded-over 
gore.  Bind  the  raw  edge  of  the  back  gore 
either  with  Paris  binding  or  with  a narrow 
strip  of  sateen,  satin,  or  strong  silk.  Put  a 
wrap  facing  of  the  material  on  the  front  edge 
about  I in.  wide,  taking  care  that  you  make 
the  bottom  of  this  wrap  very  neat.  Sew  on 
press  studs  as  fastenings.  Now 
press  the  seams  out  very  care- 
fully; the  best  way  to  do  this 
being  over  a well-padded  roller. 
Then  either  bind  the  raw  edges 
or  overcast  them  very  closely 
and  neatly. 

Ne.xt  tack  up  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  to  the  right  length, 
but  do  not  hem  it  until  you 
have  sewn  the  skirt  to  the  band 
and  have  tried  it  on,  otherwise 
you  may  have  to  undo  the  hem 
to  make  some  small  alteration. 
Cut  a band  of  Petersham  to  fit 
the  waist  closely,  allowing  for 
turnings  at  each  end.  Hem  up 
the  ends  and  sew  on  hooks  and 
eyes  as  fastenings.  Tack  the 
skirt  to  the  band,  arranging  the 
belt  fastenings  to  correspond 
with  those  on  the  skirt.  Try  on 
and  make  any  little  alterations 
necessary.  Now  sew  the  skirt 
firmly  to  the  top  of  the  Peter- 
sham band.  Stitch  the  hem, 
either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 
Next,  sew  the  buttons  down 
each  side.  These  are  simply 
ornamental,  and  may  be  either 
wooden  button  moulds  covered 
with  the  material,  or  fancy  but- 
tons of  any  description. 

Line  the  belt  and  the  front 
tab  with  sateen,  silk,  or  satin, 
and  make  the  ends  quite  neat. 
Sew  the  top  of  the  back  belt  to 
the  top  of  the  Petersham,  and 
sew  a button  on  each  end  of  this  belt. 
Make  a buttonhole  in  each  end  of  the 
front  tab,  button  the  right  side  to  the  end  of 
the  back  belt,  and  catch  the  top  of  the  tab  to 
the  top  of  the  Petersham  across  the  front  of 
the  skirt.  The  belt  will  fasten  at  the  side  like 
the  skirt. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each  ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each,  When 
ordering  please  quote  number  enclose  remit- 
tance, and  address  Farmers’  Gazette,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 

RECIPES. 


rOLD 


FRENCH  FRIED  POTATOES. 

Peel  and  cut  into 
lengths  about  the  size  of 
the  thumb,  and  as  long 
as  possible,  potatoes 
enough  for  the  meal 
Wash  and  then  dry  tho- 
roughly with  a towel. 

Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
fry  in  a deep  kettle  of  hot  lard,  which  should 
cover  the  potatoes.  When  brown,  remove  and 
roll  in  a towel  until  ready  to  serve. 


APPLE  CROUTONS. 

Nice,  tart  cooking  apples  answer  well  for 
this  recipe.  Stamp  out  the  cores  and  peel 
thinly.  Halve  the  apples,  allowing  one  half 
for  each  person.  Cut  some  rounds  of  bread  to 
the  size  of  the  half  apples,  butter  thickly,  and 
sprinkle  well  with  fine  sugar.  On  each  round 
of  bread  lay  half  an  apple,  flat  side  down. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar  and  powdered  cloves  or 
cinnamon.  Bake  for  half  an  hour  and  serve 
with  cream. 


GRAMPIAN 

FOOTWEAR 

FOR  COUNTRY 
SERVICE 

BEST 
SCOTCH 
MAKE 


No,  4020,  for  men  that  require  dependable  and 
strong  Footwear.  Tackets,  heel  and  toe-plates. 
Price  39/6. 

No.  210,  for  the  Woman  Land  Worker.  Price  28/-. 
No.  12,  Women’s  Field  Shoes.  Price  24/-. 

No.  3030,  Boy’s.  Sizes— 11  to  1,  Price  22/6. 

2 to  5,  Price  24/-. 

No.  40,  Women’s  Slippers,  one  strap.  Very 
suitable  for  afternoon  wear.  Price  15/6. 

No.  510,  Girls’.  Sizes— 7 to  9,  10  to  12,  13  to  2. 

Price  11/3  17/6  20/- 

No.  3220,  Our  Famous  Shepherd’s  Boots. 

Price,  £2  10s.,  Tackets,  heel  and  toe-plates. 

If  not  satisfied  on  receipt  of  goods,  money  returned. 

CHAS.  SCOTT 


Farm  Work  for  Women  demands  correct  attire 
—Boots  that  keep  feet  dry  all  day,  Oilskins 
and  Sou’ westers  that  defy  Wet.  The  Beacon 
Booklet  describes  reliable  land- wear  for  Women. 

Beacon  Oilskins 

Never  go  Sticky  or  let  in  the  Wet. 

Money  back  in  full  if 
they  fail  to  satisfy. 
This  Bute  Coat  will 
keep  you  dry  and 
comfortable  in  a 
solid  week  of  wet. 
It  is  made  of  light 
smooth  Oilskin, 
with  wide  skirt, 
Raglan  shoulders, 
belt  at  back,  inner 
J storm  cuffs,  and 

I two  big  pockets.  In 

black,  light-weight, 
Oilskin  . . 28/6 

In  colours  . 32/6 

Sou’westers  to  match, 
5/6  & e/6  respectively. 
Two-colour  Oilskin  Hat, 
In  Bute  coat  quality  7/6 
In  Oiled  Silk  . 10/6 

Women's  Rubber  Well- 
ingtons, lined  \V'’ool  21/. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  POST  FREE, 

describing  Oilskins  and  Country  Boots,  Rubber 
Boots,  etc.,  for  Women’s  Wear  on  the  Land, 
and  Wet-Weather  Wear  generally  for  Children, 
Women  and  Men.  Send  a p.c.  for  it  to-day  to 

, J.  BARBOUR  & SONS,  Ltd., 

" Beacon  Buildings,  So.  Shields.  3 (b) 
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THE  “R.iiPID”  BUTTER'CHURN 

will  make  Butter  in  a few  minutes.  It  is 
made  of  best  Tin  Plate  with  wood  fittings 
and  is  unbreakable. 

Prices  (to  churn)  3i  pints,  12/6 ; 5 pints,  15/-; 
7 pints.  19/6.  Free  directions  with  each. 
For  Cheese- 
making try  a 
“FARMERS’ 

FRIEND” 

CHEESE 
mould  and 

PRESS.  Sizes 
and  prices,  1-4 
lbs.  16/-:  2-6  lbs. 

18/6 ; 3-10  23/6 : 

4-14  lbs.  29/6. 

All  post  free. 

Splendid 
Cheese  making 
instructions.with  each.  Send  for  List  of 
Dairy  Utensils. 

J.lSIMPSON  & SONS,  Otley,  Yorks 
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KILKENNY  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  Courthouse.  Kilkenny,  on 
Monday  of  last  week.  The  Dowager  Countess 
of  Desart  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  were  also 
]>rescnt: — Lady  Blunden,  Mrs.  Winder,  Mrs. 
Gregg,  The  Palace  ; Mrs.  Langrishe  and  Miss 
Langrishe,  Archcrfield;  Mrs.  Feeney,  Mrs.  M. 
L.  I’otter,  Alderman  M.  L.  Potter,  J.P.;  Mr.  H. 
Hall,  and  Miss  F.  E.  Butler,  hon  sec. 

In  a few  opeiiing  remarks  the  Chairman  said 
they  were  meeting  that  day  under  circum- 
stances which  called  both  for  regret  and  satis- 
faction. The  war  that  played  havoc  with  them 
was  over;  but  it  had  left  its  aftermath  of  sor- 
row and  trouble,  and  they  could  never  again 
be  as  they  had  been.  However,  as  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  on  an  occasion  of 
crisis,  “ the  King’s  Government  must  be  car- 
ried on  ” — in  other  words,  no  matter  what  had 
happened  or  might  happen  to  them,  they  must 
go  on  trying  to  do  their  bit  in  helping  to 
create  the  new  earth  which  was  to  heal  their 
wounds  and  rebuild  their  prosperity. 

Miss  Butler  then  read  the  annual  report  for 
1919,  which  stated  that  no  shows  were  held 
during  the  war.  The  one  held  last  September 
in  the  Courthouse  was  a small  but  good  one. 
The  very  dry  summer  was  unfavourable  for 
annuals  and  herbaceous  flowers,  etc.,  but  the 
display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  very  good. 
The  show  was  a unique  one  in  this  respect: 
every  exhibitor  got  a prize,  some  only  one 
prize;  others  got  several.  The  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  had  agreed  to  give  a 
grant  of  £5  again  this  year.  Unfortunately, 
death  had  removed  several  of  their  members. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  who  was  their 
president,  always  showed  interest  in  the  So- 
ciety, and  gave  substantial  help  ; they  would 
miss  him  very  much;  also  Elizabeth  Mar- 
chioness of  Ormonde  and  Lady  Constance 
Butler.  They  had  also  lost  by  death  Major 
Connellan,  Captain  Tighe,  Alderman  Cantwell, 
Mr.  J.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  T.  Rea,  who  gave  valu- 
able help  on  the  working  committee.  The 
finances  of  the  Society  were  in  a satisfactory 
state;  besides  a balance  in  the  bank  of  £2  i8s., 
they  had  £50  invested  in  war  loan,  also  timber 
for  staging. 

Alderman  Potter,  in  proposing  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  agreed  with  her  ladyship  that  it 
was  very  satisfactory.  Though  there  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  restarting  the  Society,  he 
thought  that  everyone  in  the  city  and  county 
would  take  a deep  interest  in  it  once  they  got 
to  know  of  its  being  restarted.  One  very  satis- 
factory feature  was  that  they  had  some  money 
in  hands  to  begin  with,  and  he  believed  they 
would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  suffi- 
cient funds  this  year  to  enable  the  Society  to 
carry  on.  Mrs.  Feeney  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  which  was  passed  unanimously. 

On  the  proposition  of  Alderman  Potter, 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Winder,  the  present  Lord 
Ormonde  was  unanimously  appointed  presi- 
dent in  succession  to  his  brother,  the  late  Mar- 
quess. The  following  were  appointed  on  the 
general  committee: — Lady  Teignmouth,  Lady 
Blunden,  Mrs.  Gregg,  Mrs.  Winder,  Mrs. 
Blunden,  Mrs.  Murphy  (Dangan  Cottage), 
Mrs.  Watters,  Mrs.  Poe,  Mrs.  Purdon, 
Miss  Stone,  Miss  McCheane,  Mrs.  Bren- 
nan (Eden  Hall),  Miss  Riddell,  Captain 
Prior-Wandesforde,  Mrs.  Langrishe,  Aid. 
Potter,  T.  W.  O’Hanrahan,  A.  J.  McCreery, 
Major  Hanford,  H.  Toler  Aylward,  Mrs. 
Feeney.  A working  committee  was  appointed 
as  follows: — Mrs.  Loftus,  Captain  S.  A.  Jones, 
Mr.  H.  Ifall,  Mr.  H.  Hume,  Mr.  T.  McGrath, 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  George  Butler,  Afr.  E. 
Sutton,  Air.  11.  Grimsey,  Mr.  E.  Purcell,  Mr. 
E.  Barry.  The  Baroness  Prochazka  and  Miss 
h'.  E.  Butler  were  re-appointed  joint  hon.  sec- 
retaries. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  this  j'car’s  show  in 
the  courthouse  on  d'hursday,  September  16. 

A lengthy  discussion  took  place  as  to  how  to 
define  an  amateur.  Eventually,  Mrs.  Winder 
suggested,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  that  an  ama- 
tetur  be  deemed  as  one  who  worked  his  or  her 
own  garden  without  professional  help. 
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LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

KOSCJREA  Fair,  Co.  Tipperary,  25rcl  Feb.,  1920.— A 
large  fair  for  February,  compoeed  of  first  and 
second  class  horned  cattle.  Buyers  not  so  plentiful, 
and  trade  generally  was  rather  slow,  even  for  ani- 
mals of  the  best  quality.  About  60  per  cent,  were 
bought  by  shippers,  and  the  remainder  by  local 
graziers.  Springers  and  milch  cows  were  somewhat 
cheaper.  A small  sheep  fair,  and  nearly  all  sold 
at  high  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2  15s.  to  £4. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £10  to  £12  10s.; 
2nd  class,  £7  15s.  to  £9  lOe. ; 1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  clasj, 
£18  to  £22  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class, 
£15  to  £17  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  72s.  6d.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £26  10s.  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  2nd  class,  £23 
to  £26  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £32 
to  £36  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  76s.);  2nd  class,  £29  to  £31  10s. 
(l.w.  av.,  74s.  6d.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd 
class,  £32  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  6d.),  Springers,  cows 
and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £40.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  2nd  class,  £26  to  £50.  Lambs,  under 
12  mos.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  115s.  Fat  sheep.  1 to  2 
yrs.,  Longwools,  130s.  to  160s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over.  Long- 
wools,  120s.  to  150s. 

FINTONA  Fair,  Co.  Tyrone,  23rd  Feb.,  1920.— A 
medium-sized  fair,  composed  of  second  and  third  class 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  Demand  good  for 
strong  conditioned  stores,  and  a good  clearance 
effected.  About  60  per  cent,  were  bought  by  ship- 
pers and  the  remainder  by  home  dealers  and  feeders. 
Thin  young  stock  hard  to  dispose  of,  and  a good 
number  remained  unsold.  Beet  cattle  met  a fairly 
good  trade  at  improved  prices.  An  average  show 
of  springers  and  milch  cows;  trade  quiet,  except  for 
those  of  good  quality.  A very  small  supply  of  sheep 
on  offer;  trade  brisk,  and  all  sold  at  an  early  hour. 
An  average  number  of  young  pigs,  which  met  a good 
trade,  and  all  sold  at  recent  prices.  Calves,  under 
6 mos.,  £2  10s.  to  £4.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos., 
2nd  class,  £9  to  £11;  3rd  class,  £6  10s.  to  £8  10s.;  1 
to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £15  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  65s.  per 
cwt.);  3rd  class,  £12  10s.  to  £14  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  63s.); 
2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £22  to  £25  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3rd 
class,  £18  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  68s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 
yrs.,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  cows  and 
bulls.  2nd  class,  £28  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  78s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £42;  3rd  class, 
£25  to  £30.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class, 
£25  to  £35.  Store  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
100s.  to  120s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  120s. 
to  140s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  123s.  to  143s. 
Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  80s.  to  120s.  Sows,  £17 
to  £25. 

ENNISCORTHY  Fair,  Co.  Wexford,  21st  Feb.,  1920. 
—A  medium-sized  fair  of  fat  cattle  of  the  Shortho-n 
and  polled  Angus  type.  A good  attendance  of  ex- 
porters. Demand  good  at  full  control  prices,  and  a 
clearance  effected.  A small  supply  of  store  cattle, 
which  met  a slow  demand  on  account  of  high  prices 
sought,  but  a clearance  was  almost  effected.  A fair 
supply  of  springers  and  milch  cows,  and  those  with 
quality  were  in  good  request.  A small  supply  of 
sheep,  which  were  easily  disiDOsed  of  at  very  high 
prices.  A good  number  of  young  pigs  on  offer;  de- 
mand good.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £7  to  £12 ; 1 to  2 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £17  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  72s.  per  cwt.); 
2nd  class,  £15  to  £16  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  2nd  class, 
£24  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  73s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class, 
£34  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  76s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £38  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  81s.);  2nd  class,  £33  to 
£37  (l.w.  av.,  79s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £44  to 
£54  (l.w.  av.,  82s.);  2nd  class,  £37  to  £43  (l.w.  av.. 
80s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £70  (l.w.  av., 
77e.);  3rd  class,  £28  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  72s.).  Springer*, 
cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £40  to  £60;  2nd  class, 
£31  to  £38.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £45 
to  £52;  2nd  class,  £34  to  £42.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 
yrs.,  Longwools,  70s.  to  90s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs., 
Longwools,  80s.  to  110s.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
110s.  to  150s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  45s.  to  70s. 
Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  75s.  to  110s.;  4 mos. 
and  over,  115s.  to  170s. 

CASTLEBAR  Fair,  Co.  Mayo,  21st  Feb.,  1920.— An 
average-sized  fair,  composed  principally  of  cattle  of 
the  Shorthorn  cross  type.  Demand  good  for  forward 
stores,  a complete  clearance  being  effected.  There 
was  a good  request  from  shippers  and  local  dea.lers 
for  springers  and  milch  cows  at  increasing  prices. 
The  beef  cattle  on  offer  were  easily  disposed  of  at 
late  rates.  All  classes  of  sheep  were  in  good  re- 
quest, the  supply  being  insufficient  for  the  demand. 
Young  pigs  much  sought  after  at  late  rates.  Calves, 
under  6 mos.,  £3  to  £6.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos., 
1st  class,  £9  10s.  to  £11  15s.;  2nd  class,  £7  15s.  to 
£9  17s.  6d. ; 1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £16  to  £18  17s.  6d. 
(l.w.  av.,  64s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £12  15s.  to  £14 
17s.  6d.  (l.w.  av.,  63s.  6d.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£24  10s.  to  £28  10s.  (l.w.  av..  69s.);  2nd  class,  £18 
10s.  to  £21  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  65s.  6d.);  3 yrs.  and  over, 
1st  class.  £32  10s.  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  72s.);  2nd  clas-, 
£25  to  £29  10s.  (l.w.  avl,  68s.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £45  to  £56  (l.w.  av.,  76s.  6d.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £36  10s.  to 
£47 ; 2nd  class,  £29  to  £33.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved),  1st  class,  £33  10s.  to  £44  10s.;  2nd  class,  £25 
to  £31.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  45s.  to 
70s.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  65s.  to  85s. 
Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over.  Longwools.  95s.  to  160s. 
Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  60s.  to  80s. 

OLDCASTLE  Fair.  Co.  Meath,  20th  Feb.,  1920.— A 
small  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  store  cattle  of  the 
Shorthorn  cross  type,  with  some  lots  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Hereford  crosses.  Demand  very  brisk  for 
all  classes  of  cattle,  and  only  a few  remained  unsold. 
Milch  cows  in  good  request.  No  sheep  on  offer. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  to  £4  15s.  Store  cattle.  6 
to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £10  10s.  to  £12  15s.;  2nd  class, 
£8  15s.  to  £10  5s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £20  10s.  to 
£25  (l.w.  av.,  75s.  per  cwt.) ; 2nd  class,  £16  10s.  to 
£20  (l.w.  av.,  72s.  6d.) ; 2 to  5 yrs.,  1st  class,  £35  10s. 
to  £41  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  6d.);  2nd  class,  £27  to  £33  10s. 
(l.w.  av.,  75s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yi’s.,  1st  class,  £37 
10s.  to  £41  l.w.  av.,  84s,):  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class, 
£44  10s.  to  £51  (l.w.  av.,  85s.):  2nd  class,  £42  10s. 
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(l.w.  av.,  82s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £57 
(l.w,  av.,  82s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class, 
av.  £45;  2nd  class,  £32  10s.  to  £40.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  1st  class,  av.  £42  10s.;  2nd  class,  £30 
to  £38  10s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  60s.  to  84s. 

GRANARD  Fair,  Co.  Longford,  20th  Feb.,  1920.— A 
small  fair,  composed  principally  of  store  cattle  of  the 
Shorthorn  type,  with  some  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
Hereford  crosses.  Demand  good  for  all  stock,  ex- 
cept those  of  inferior  quality.  Milch  cows  met  a 
ready  sale.  Very  few  sheep  on  offer.  Calves,  under 
6 mos.,  £2  16s.  to  £4  10s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos., 
1st  class,  £10  5s.  to  £12  10s.;  2nd  class,  £8  to  £10; 

1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £17  lOs.  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  75s. 
per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £14  to  £17  (l.w.  av..  72s.  6d.); 

2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  lOs.  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  77s.); 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £27  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.).  Fat 
cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £34  lOs.  to  £40  (l.w.  av., 
81s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £39  to  £45  (l.w.  av., 
82s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £36  lOs.  to  £55 
(l.w.  av.,  80s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st 
class,  £43  to  £48;  2nd  class,  £32  10s.  to  £40.  Milch 
cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  av.  £44;  2nd  class,  £30 
to  £37  10s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
170s. 

BALLYMONEY  Fair,  Co.  Antrim,  19th  Feb.,  1920.— 
A medium-sized  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  second  and 
third  class  cattle.  A small  number  of  young  stores 
on  offer,  which  met  a fair  trade.  Trade  good  for 
aged  cattle  in  forward  condition,  but  thin  and  in- 
terior animals  neglected.  A brisk  inquiry  for  beef. 
A fair  show  of  springers,  which  sold  at  recent  rates. 
The  few  sheep  on  offer  changed  hands  at  high  prices. 


HUNT  FIXTURES. 

WARD  UNION  HOUNDS. 

MARCH.— Wed.,  3rd,  Batterstown;  Sat.,  6th,  Pries- 
town  Cross  Roads;  Wed.,  10th,  Dunshaughlin ; Sat., 
13th,  Rathgate;  Tues.,  16th,  Flathouse;  Sat.,  20th, 
Brindley  Memorial;  Wed.,  24th,  Dunboyne;  Sat., 
27th,  Palmerstown;  Wed.,  31st,  10-Mile  Bush. 

APRIL— Sat.,  3rd,  Kilbride. 

Hours  of  Meet,  1.30  p.m.,  at  which  hour  exactly  the 
Hounds  will  move  off. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Aoimils  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Mao  during  the  week  ended  21st  February.  1920. 
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1917 
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"217 
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i'45 
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3057 

Cork 

619 

341 
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135 

12 

1319 

Drogheda 

615 

... 

30 

51 

696 

Dublin 

3563 

1299 

2133 

2335 

3 

133 

1 

9467 

Dundalk 

390 

12 

28 

46 

38 

1 

515 

Grecnore 

16 

91 

124 

6 

72 

2 

311 

Larne 

Limerick 

567 

93 

7 

678 

Londonderry 

Milford 

492 

530 

69 

3 

1094 

Mulroy 

Newry 

Portrusb 

84 

"33 

117 

Sligo 

34 

30 

37 

iol 

Waterford 

Westport 

703 

285 

252 

984 

26 

2250 

Total 

8483 

3880 

2688 

4091 

59 

399 

2 

3 

19605 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland* 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

Feb.  19th 

12,106 

4,509 

4.364 

3,876 

Total  since 
Jan. 1st 

106,861 

41,145 

35,698 

38,884 

RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SAOKS 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS.  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES.  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  De/>f.  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin.  G.P.O..  il.G.W.R..  etc.,  etc.. 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
Telegrams  “Petrie,  Dublin."  Telephone  1675 


I'ebruarv  28,  1920. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  26.— Owing  to  the  military 
restrictions  the  cattle  market  did  not  open 
this  morning'  until  6 a.m.,  bitt  it  cannot  be  said 
the  delay  had  any  serious  effect  on  business. 
There  was  a large  entry  of  3,497  beasts,  and 
also  a good  attendance  of  buyers.  The  latter, 
however,  appeared  in  a somewhat  cautioms 
mood,  and,  except  for  really  best  bullocks  and 
heifers,  values  worked  out  on  the  cheaper  side 
of  last  day.  Choice  quality  animals  being  com- 
paratively scarce  brought  keen  competition, 
and  as  much  as  90s.  and  92s.  per  cwt.  vras 
again  realised  in  some  cases,  the  average  price 
being  from  about  87s.  to  90s.  Oidliiaiy  good 
sorts  made  from  83s.  to  85s.  and  86s.  per  cwt., 
-with  others  from  75s.  to  82s.  per  cwt.  hat 
bulls  ancl  cows  continue  to  make  extraoi dinai  y 
prices.  Northern  buyers  paying_  up  to  Q2s._  and 
-93s.  per  cwt.  for  best  bulls,  while  the  choicest 
of  the  cows  brought  up  to  88s.  per  cwt. 

Trade  in  mutton  was  rather  dull  to-day,  and 
prices  several  shillings  lower  as  compared  with 
last  week.  There  was  a good  sale  to  city 
buyers  of  prime  fat  wethers  and  ewes  on  cur- 
rent terms,  but  after  these  business  was  slack, 
and  as  much  as  4s.  and  5s.  per  head  was 
■dropped  on  the  leaner  sorts. 

In  the  pig  market,  on  the  other  hand,  bu>- 
ing  was  very  brisk,  and  best  bacon  and  poik 
pigs  fetched  from  i68s.  to  176s.  and  178s.  pei 
■cwt.,  heavy  shipping  sorts  being  froin  165s.  to 
170S.  A large  proportion  of  the  entries,  how- 
ever, were  of  an  inferior  type,  for  which  prices 
were’  correspondingly  cheaper. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  Feb.  26.— Supplies Cattle  3,497,  in- 
crease 56;  sheep  5,670,  increase  31.  Although 
the  trade  for  cattle  opened  somewhat  slowly 
this  morning,  there  was  no  change  in  prices 
for  best-finished  bullocks.  Heifers  and  other 
descriptions  were  difficult  to  sell,  and  lower 
prices  had  to  be  accepted  to  effect  a clearance. 
Trade  for  sheep  was  barely  so  good,  but  late 
■quotations  were  fairly  well  maintained.  Quota- 
tions:— Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from  85s.  to 
■92s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from  72s.  to 
■84s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from 
40s.  to  93s.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton, 
IS.  8d.  to  IS.  lod. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, Feb.  26.— Supplies:— Cattle  3,497,  increase 
56;  sheep  5,670,  increase  31.  Well-finished 
•cattle  and  the  good  second-rate  sorts  in  steady 
■demand  at  prices  slightly  in  sellers’  favour. 
Rough  classes  more  difficult  to  cash,  but  a 
■clearance  eventually  effected.  Although 
several  pens  of  ewes  and  wethers  made  fully 
last  week’s  prices,  sheep  trade,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  so  good,  and  several  lots  failed  to  find 
purchasers.  Cattle  (best),  from  87s.  to  91s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  exceptional,  93s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  from  79s.  to  86s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  from  60s.  to  85s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  bulls,  from  75s.  to  92s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  sheep,  from  i7d.  to  22d. 

per  lb.  .r.  T j 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 
St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  Feb.  26. — Supplies: 
— Cattle  3,487,  decrease  56;  sheep  5,670,  de- 
■crease  31.  With  a representative  attendance 
of  buyers  a good  trade  was  obtained  for  best 
cattle  at  prices  on  a par  with  last  market. 
Secondary  and  other  sorts  met  a better  in- 
quiry, a clearance  being  effected.  We  got  92s. 
per  cwt.  to  weigh  for  10  bullocks  of  excep- 
tional quality  and  finish  fed  by  Mr._  O’Keeffe 
Kinsella,  Hollywoodrath,  Co.  Dublin.  Nice- 
meated  sheep  scarce,  and  last  week’s  high 
mmmmmmmmmmmm  mmttn  mm  mmhmmmmmam  mmmm 


DENNIS’^ 

'‘LINCOLNSHIRE” 

PIC  POWDERS 

CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 

Soon  repay  their  small  cost. 

Bold  eyerTwhere,  lod.  per  doe.  post 
from  the  Sol©  Prepnetor, 

l Wo  DENMS,  L0UT5I,  Lmo. 


prices  easily  maintained,  allhough  at  the  finisli 
it  was  slow  and  tedious  to  effect  sales.  Quota- 
tions:— Cattle  (best),  84s.  to  yos.  per  cwt.  live 
v/cight;  extra  quality,  92s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
.secondary,  78s.  to  83s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Mutton,  IS.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield  House, 
Dublin,  Feb.  26. — Numbers: — Cattle  2,497,  in- 
crease 56;  sheep  5,697,  increase  31.  Fair  trade 
for  cattle  without  material  change  in  value. 
Sheep  met  a slow  dear  market  at  about  recent 
prices.  Beef  (best),  from  85s.  to  90s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  others,  77s.  to  80s.  per  cwt. 
Mutton,  IS.  4d.  to  is.  iid.  per  lb. 

Dublin  Store  Cattle  Sales.— There  -was  a big  gather, 
ing  of  buyers  at  last  -week’s  sales,  ami  buying  was 
brisk  for  all  forward  conditioned  beasts,  in 
a few  cases  prices  being  an  advance  on  the 
previous  week.  Some  of  the  principal  transactions 
were;— A. -A.  bullocks,  £38  (84s.  6d.),  £36  (87s.),  £28 
15s.  (86s.);  Polly  bullocks,  £31  lOs.  (82s.  6d.),  £36  15s. 
(85s.),  £35  (89s.);  Horned  bullocks,  £36  15s.  (85s.), 
£33  2s.  6d.  (81s.  6d.),  £31  (81s.  6d.);  Shorthorn  hei- 
fers, £34  5s.  (81s.  6d.),  £33  7s.  6d.  (83S.),  £30  15s. 
(80s.).  £27  7s.  6d.  (80s.  6d.).  Yearlings  and  two-yeai-- 
olds,  66s.  to  77s.  and  up  to  81s.  for  A.-A.  crosses. 
Stripper  cows,  from  55s.  to  66s. 

Belfast  Fat  Cattle,  Feb.  24.— The  number  of  cattle, 
etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  552 
cattle  and  321  sheep;  total,  873.  The  following  are 
the  prices  per  head : — Bullocks— First  class,  £51  to 
£62;  second  class,  £43  to  £52.  Heifers— First  class, 
£48  to  £56;  second  class,  £42  to  £48.  Cows— First 
class,  £45  to  £53 ; second  class.  £37  to  £45.  Sheep, 
£9  to  £11;  lambs,  £5  to  £6.  Prices  per  cwt.  live 
weight: — Bullocks — Prime,  £4  8s.  to  £4  10s.;  very 
good,  £4  6s.  to  £4  8s.  Heifers— Prime,  £4  8s.  to  £4 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

s. 

d. 

to 

s. 

d. 

Best  quality 

...  87 

6 

90 

0 

Secondary  quality 

...  84 

0 

to 

87 

0 

Inferior  quality 

...  76 

0 

to 

83 

0 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase) — 

Choice  ewes 

1 

9 

to 

2 

(J 

Choice  wethers 

1 

6 

to 

1 

8 

Piss  (per  owt.  carcase)— 

Best  bacon  and  pork 

...  168 

0 

to 

172 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

...  165 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Crain  (per  barrel)— 

White  oats 

...  31 

0 

to 

33 

0 

Black  oats 

...  29 

6 

to 

31 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

...  11 

0 

to 

12 

0 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

8 

to 

2 

114 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

...  25 

0 

to 

31 

u 

Ducks 

...  35 

0 

to 

38 

0 

Hav  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

...  12 

0 

to 

13 

0 

Medium  hay 

...  11 

6 

to 

11 

9 

Oaten  straw 

6 

0 

to 

6 

6 

Wheaten  straw 

4 

3 

to 

5 

0 

lOs. ; very  good,  £4  6s.  to  £4  8s.  Cows — Prime,_  £5 
19s.  to  £4  3s.;  very  good,  £3  17s.  to  £4.  Beef— Fhrst 
class,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4id.;  second  class,  Is.  Id.  to  Is. 
3d.;  mutton,  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— The  usual 
weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  was  held  by  Messrs.  John 
Robson,  Limited,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last.  Sup- 
plies were  rather  below  average.  There  was  a sub- 
stantial rise  in  the  values  of  the  week,  notably  for 
heavy  mutton,  which  rose  20s.  per  head  as  compared 
with  the  previous  market,  or  up  to  3d.  per  lb.,  this 
class  selling  freely  at  from  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb., 
with  light  horned  mutton  and  crossbred  hoggets  mak- 
ing 2s.  4d.  to  2s.  5d.  tor  prime  quality,  and  all  other 
classes  of  sheep  correspondingly  dear.  Supplies  were 
not  nearly  adequate  to  requirements,  and  a clearance 
was  effected  without  difficulty.  Blacktaced  wedders 
made  up  to  132s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  to  110s.;  White 
wedders,  to  170s. ; White  ewes,  to  200s. ; White  hoggs. 
to  160s. : crossbred  hoggs,  to  155s.,  and  rams,  to 
265s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  tat  and  store  cattle 
held  on  Tuesday  the  accommodation  was  taxed  to  its 
utmost.  The  display  of  cattle  was  up  to  the  average 
for  quality.  Buyers  for  all  classes  were  plentiful, 
and  the  market  opened  with  the  sale  of  bulls,  these 
being  bought  almost  entirely  for  shippers  at  values 
ranging  from  86s.  to  98s.  per  live  cwt.,  according  to 
weight,  age,  and  quality.  For  prime  bullocks  and 
heifers  there  was  a keen  demand  both  by  city  and 
country  victuallers,  and  prices  here  ranged  from  92s. 
to  96s.  per  live  owt.,  and  a point  or  two  more  for 
several  fancy  lots.  The  enhanced  grade  prices  has 
the  effect  of  stiffening  the  market  for  secondary 
cattle,  87s.  being  freely  obtained.  For  cows  there 
was  again  a spirited  trade  at  fully  last  week’s  rates, 
exporters  being  the  principal  customers.  Stores 
were  selling  in  favour  of  vendors,  both  grazing  and 
short  keep  cattle  being  in  good  request.  Bullocks 
made  up  to  £62;  heifers,  to  £59;  cows,  to  £61,  and 
bulls,  to  £75. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
a very  large  show  of  cattle  at  their  sale  on  Tuesday, 
the  numbers  exceeding  those  of  the  previous  weeli. 
With  a large  attendance  of  butcher®  and  shippers,  a 
good  selling  trade  was  experienced  in  both  depart- 
ments at  last  week’s  quotations,  and  a complete 
clearance  effected  at  the  finish.  Best  bullocks,  £63 ; 
heifers,  £58;  cows,  £55;  bulls,  £76.  There  was  an 
average  number  of  sheep  for  the  season  shown  on 
Monday,  butchers  being  well  represented.  , A fast, 
dear  selling  trade  at  the  highest  prices  this  season 


was  the  result,  and  a t^^tal  clearance  effi;ctefl  at  an 
early  boiir.  Wliitofaccd  wetdiers,  217s.  6d.;  Wliitc- 
faced  ewes,  220s.;  Blackfaced  wetlii  rs,  115s.;  IBack- 
faced  ewes,  118s.;  cross  boggs,  1658.;  rams,  210s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  'j'be  Paddocks,  IJmerick,  Feb,  25. 
Offerings  at  market  seasonable  average;  class  and 
quality  well  rejiresented ; trade  active  in  all  sections, 
with  markeil  increase  in  values.  Choice  lots  -songiit 
for  met  a (juick  and  brisk  sale;  young  stock  inet 
ready  purciiasers  at  sharp  advance,  witli  sustained 
inquiry.  Stiong  request  all  rounci.  Fat  caltle- 
Strippers,  £44,  £50  10s.,  and  £54;  2i-year-old  bul- 
locks, £30  6s.  to  £34  10®,;  second  run,  £27  6s.  to  £29 
10s.;  lieifers,  small,  £24  5s.;  strii;pers,  £25  to  £31; 
2-year-old  bullocks,  £25  to  £29;  smaller,  £21  10s.  to 
£23.  Hairy  lieifers  Tops,  £26  6s.  to  £28  12s.  6d.; 
second  run,  £22  to  £25;  medium-sized  fee<ler»,  £18 
10®.  to  £21  10s.;  yearlings.  £14  -£16  123.  6d.  In 
sheep  section — Fat,  £7  10s. — £7  15s.;  stores,  £7; 

hoggets,  £4  is.  Market  sold  up  early.  There  were 
heavy  seasonal  supplies  at  the  special  dairy  market 
on  'Tuesday.  A strong  attendance  of  good  buyeis. 
Hemand  consistent  tlirongiiout  day’s  proceedings  for 
the  riglit  stamp.  Not  as  many  really  choice  heifers 
as  last  market  on  sale.  'Trade  well  sustained  to 
close  of  market;  best  rates  maintained.  Choice 
heifers,  £48  to  £55;  useful  promising,  £45  to  £47; 
ordinary,  £35  to  £42.  Milch  cows,  £42  to  £45; 
springers,  £42  to  £50;  medium,  £30  to  £33;  spring 
calvers,  £36  to  £51.  Good  clearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  24.— There  is  very  little  variation 
in  the  general  position  of  the  grain  trade.  ’The  at- 
tendance at  onr  Corn  Exchange  and  the  business 
doing  does  not  denote  any  great  general  interest, 
and  prices  are  a bit  uncertain.  'There  seems  to  be 
still  some  squeeze  in  the  hardening  direction  of  oats. 
Whites  are  making  from  31s.  to  33s.,  and  some  extra 
prime  lots,  in  retail  quantities,  perhaps  more,  but  in 
the  main  33s.  is  very  difficult  to  improve  upon. 
Blacks  of  good  sound  bulking  description  are  selling 
perhaps  a little  freer,  inside  29s.  6d.  to  31s.;  we  un- 
derstand a trifle  more  has  been  paid  for  fancy  par- 
cels. The  position  of  barley  presents  somev/hat  of  a 
problem,  the  few  sales  for  malting  brought  up  to 
54s  locally,  but  samples  short  of  malting  quality  are 
diffcnlt  to  cash  within  10s.  to  12s.  per  barrel  of  the 
figure  named;  as  for  feeding  purposes  the  prices 
would  still  be  comparatively  too  high.  In  the  ship- 
ping direction,  however,  55s.  to  57s.  6d.  seems  to  have 
been  obtainable  recently.  Irish  wheat  remains  in 
control  around  49s,  9d. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Feb.  24.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.;  lump,  retail,  2s. 
lOd.  to  3s.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  per 
lb.;  eggs,  hen,  31s.  to  56s.;  duck,  32s.  to  38s.  per  120; 
do.,  hen,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  lid.;  duck,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  per 
doz.;  buttermilk,  9s.  to  10s.  per  rundlet;  table  ce'ery, 
22s.  to  26s.;  potherb  celery,  12s.  to  24s.;  parsley, 
10s  to  18s.;  leeks,  8s.  to  12s.;  turnips,  8s.  to  12®.; 
carrots,  8s.  to  14®.;  parsnips,  8s.  to  14s.  per  doz. 
bundles;  cauliflowers,  3s.  to  6s.  per  doz.;  savoys.  16s. 
to  36s.;  cabbage,  28s.  to  46s.;  curleys,  7s.  to  14s.  per 
120;  turnips,  swedes.  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd. ; potatoes, 
Up-to-Dates.  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d. ; British  Queens,  9s.  6d. 
to  10s.;  Windsor  Castles,  9s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d.;  oats,  new, 
19s.  9d.  to  21s.;  hay,  upland,  new,  10®.  to  12s.;  mea- 
dow, 7s.  to  9s.  6d.;  timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat, 
4s.  to  6s.  6d  per  cwt.  Controlled— Pork. 

DERRY  (Waterside  Market),  Feb.  25.— Oats,  new, 
2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone;  hay,  230s.  to  240s.;  straw, 
110s.  to  130®.;  turnips,  20s.  to  25s.  per  ton;  potatoes, 
24s.  to  28s.  per  sack.  • 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  Feb.  25.— Quantities  in 
market— 235  bags  of  oats,  2s.  lid.  to  2s.  3id.  per 
stone;  hay,  230s.  to  240s.;  straw,  110®.  to  130s.;  tur- 
nips, 20s.  to  25s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  26s.  to  28s.  per 
ton;  bogwood,  25s.  to  30s.  per  load. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  Feb.  25.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  223  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163s.  9Jd.  per  cwt;  good  de- 
mand. „ , „ i.i  ■ 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street),  Feb.  25.— Quantites  in  mar. 
ket— 50  pigs,  163s.  9d.;  coarse  and  inferior,  140s.  to 
160s.  per  cwt.  Demand  brisk. 


Telegraphic  Address  : "Sparkaney,  Smith,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103.  112,  113,  313,  343:&  374 
Central  Heat  Uarkets,  London,  E.C.  1. 
Bankers : 

Lloyd's  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Smithfield.  London,  E.0, 1 

BAN  HANDLE  CONSIQNHENTS  OF- 

IVIBAT  ■ - 

J>OUI^TS^Y 

EPOS, 

Full  valnos  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc. 

CheoaM  and  Aeeonnts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 
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VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  24.— Market,  on  the  whole,  follows 
a quiet  routine.  Imported  fruit  in  comparatively 
low  supply,  but  trade  equally  disappointing,  and 
stocks  at  hand  reduce  slowly  at  list  price.  Irish 
apples  continue  to  come  forward  in  heavy  quantity, 
and  are  difficult  and  cheaper  to  clear.  Of  vegetables, 
offerings  are  seasonable.  There  is  a good  sale  for 
prime  cabbage,  but  spent  and  poor  stuff  cheap  to 
clear.  Cauliflowers  dearer.  Celery  practically  done, 
and  worth  little  money.  Other  stuff  average  terms. 
York  cabbage,  27s.  to  40s.,  55s.,  and  58s. ; savoys, 
30s.  to  42s.,  51s.,  and  67s.  per  load;  cauliflowers,  4s. 
3d.  to  6s.  6d.  and  6e.  6d.  per  doz. ; celery,  2s.  to  5s. 
6d. ; extra,  5s.;  i)Oor  sorts.  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  3d.  per 
bundle;  neglected;  swede  turnips,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. 
I)er  cwt.;  rhubarb,  Irish,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  doz. 
bunches;  artichokes.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  tray;  spinach. 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  and  2s.  6d.;  sprouts,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  to  4s.  per  half-bushel;  carrots.  Is.  2d.  to  Is. 
6d.  and  Is.  9d.  per  doz.  bundles;  parsnips,  6s.  6d.  to 
8s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  white  turnips,  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  and  2s. 
j)er  bundle;  seakale,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  doz.;  parsley. 
Is.  to  Is.  4d.,  Is.  9d.,  and  2s.  per  tray,  etc.;  leeks,  2d. 
to  3d.  per  bunch ; scallions,  6d.  to  9d.  per  bunch ; 
thyme,  4d.  to  9d.  per  bunch;  beet,  4d.  to  6d.;  Irish 
apples,  14s.  to  22e.  and  23s.  per  barrel;  kegs,  9s.  to 
10s.  6d.  and  11s.;  Cork  boxes,  6s.;  trays.  Is.  6d.  to  3e. 


of  excellent  etall-fed  animals  are  now  coming  to 
London  from  Norfolk.  In  23  markets  the  best  Short- 
horns made  87®.  per  live  cwt. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  at  market  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  week  before,  viz.,  20,671 
against  20,872,  the  three  years’  average  for  the 
corresponding  week  being  29,411.  A good  number 
of  well-finished  tegs  are  to  be  seen  in  most  markets. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  trade  is  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  skins,  which  in  Shrewsbury  market 
made  up  to  43s.  each. 

VEAL  CALVES  AND  PICS. 

The  calves  for  slaughter  in  23  markets  was  2,817, 
and  the  price  realised  was  20Jd.  and  18d.  for  first 
and  second  quality.  The  number  of  pigs  on  offer 
was  only  2,560 

DEAD  MEAT. 

In  the  Central  Market  there  are  larger  arrivals  of 
home-killed  beef,  including  some  consignment®  of 
Scotch  of  highly  satisfactory  quality.  There  are 
also  liberal  supplies  of  imported  beef.  Veal  is  scarce 
and  unequal  to  demand.  Very  little  home-killed 
mutton  on  offer,  but  ample  supplies  of  frozen  mutton 
and  lamb.  British  pork  nominal,  and  only  a limited 
quantity  of  frozen  available. 


POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  24.— The  value  position  of  potatoes 
is  practically  dominated  by  North  Of  Ireland  dealers, 
and  factors  at  this  end  have  little  option  l)ut  to  pay 
terms  demanded.  Prices,  consequently,  work  out 
with  a narrow  profit  on  working  expenses  for  city  de- 
livery at  11s.  per  cwt.  for  Dates,  etc.;  11s.  6d.  for 
Champions,  and  12s.  for  best  Skerries.  Business, 
however,  is  more  limited  than  ever  at  these  higher 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  24. — There  is  practically  no  change 
in  value  position  of  market  here.  Chickens  in  good 
supply,  and  tend  easier.  Old  fowl  plentiful,  but 
going  out  satisfactorily  at  current  rates.  Turkeys 
nearly  out,  but  the  few  features  find  a ready  sale. 
Geese  off.  Ducks  in  request.  Wildfowl  scarce,  and 
season  finishes  this  week.  Rabbits  scarce  and 
wanted;  prices  up  to  Is.  per  doz.  Crammed  fowl,  9s. 
to  12s.;  coop-fed  chickens,  7s.  to  8s.;  best  ordinary. 
5s.  to  5®.  6d. ; others,  3s.  to  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  each;  xirime 
tat  big  hens,  8s.  to  11s.  each;  best  ordinary,  5s.  to 
6s. ; others,  3s.  to  4s.  6d. ; fat  ducks,  7s.  to  8s. ; best 
ordinary,  5s.  to  6s.  6d. ; others,  4s.  to  4®.  6d.;  old 
ducks,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  and  6s.  each ; cock  turkey®,  25s. 
to  35s.  and  40s. ; hen  ditto,  12s.  to  20s.  and  24s.  each  • 
fat  geese  nominally  9s.  to  10s.  and  11®.  each;  hares’, 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.;  Guinea  fowl  in  feather,  4s.  6d.  to  5s,; 
rabbti®,  2s.  to  2s.  4d.  each;  snipe.  Is.  to  Is  3d  • 
grey  plover.  Is.  8d.;  green,  lOd.;  wild  duck.  3s.  6d  to 
4s.  6d.;  widgeon.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.;  teal,  1®.  to  Is.  6d. ; 
woodcock,  2s.  6d. ; quests  and  curlew.  Is.  3d  ; young 
pigeons,  9d.;  old,  4d.  each. 

DERRY  POULTRY,  Feb.  25.-Chickens  9 dozen, 
12s.  to  15s.;  hens,  7 dozen,  12s.  to  15s.;  ducks  4 
dozen.  10s.  to  13s.  per  pair;  turkeys,  4 head®,  at ’2s 
Id.  per  lb. 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

24.— Choice  grades  of  butter  in  less 
Quantities.  Demand  not  satisfied.  Secondary  sold 
slowly  at  2s.  lOd.,  2s.  lid.  lb.  Coarse  parcels  failed 
to  clear  at  reduced  rates.  Fresh-made  creamery  sold 
at  2s.  ll|d.  lb.  Eggs— Demand  improved,  steady, 

25s.,  30®.  case,  31s.  in  retail;  duck  eggs  scarce,  35s.. 
38s.  case. 

CORK  BUTTER,  Feb.  24.— Firsts,  304s. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Feb.  24.— There  was  a considerable  in- 
crease  in  our  hay  ©upplie®  to-day,  and  arrivals  were 
still  streaming  in  between  9 and  10  o’clock.  Trade 
proved  slow  and  depressed  throughout,  strong  hay 
being  a good  6d.  to  Is.  per  cwt.  cheaper  to  cash,  and 
old  meadow  classe®  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  iier  cwt.  worse — in 
tact  tor  medium  classes  of  old  meadow  the  market 
in  the  main  wa^  £2  per  ton  lower  than  Friday,  and  a 
bigger  proportion  was  still  unsold  at  noon,  nor  were 
any  likely  clients  in  evidence.  Best  strong  hay  12s 
to  12®.  6d.,  and  choice  first  crop,  12s.  9d.  and  13s.- 
medium’  lls.  6d.  to  11®.  9d. ; prime  old  meadow  hay] 
10s.  3d.  to  10®.  9d.,  lls.,  and  lls.  3d.;  fair,  9s.  6d. 
to  10®.;  other  useful  classes,  6s.  6d.  to  9s.  3d.;  in- 
terior frorn  5s.  Wheaten  straw  scarce  at  4s.  3d.  to 
4s  6d.  and  5®.;  oaten,  choice  feed  classes,  6s.  to  6s 
6d.  per  cwt  ; fair,  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  9d.;  other  sorts.  4s. 
6d.  to  5s.  Oaten  straw  in  liberal  supply,  and  closed 
irregularly  Some  barley  straw  sold  at  4s.  6d..  and 
a couple  of  loads  5s.  jier  cwt. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

By  A.  T.  Matthews. 

CHAIN. 

5'’-  per  480  lbs.  in  37 
Englisn  market®.  Prices  ranged  from  70s.  lOd  at 
Dorchester  up  to  73s  3d.  at  Chelmsford.  The  Mark 
Jjane  quotation  wa®  72s.  lid.  Barley  in  37  markets 
averaged  98s.  2d.  per  400  lbs.,  showing  a de“ltne  of 
thnii  Dm  P®’’  quarter  lower 

from  V'/V  vfi  >P  January.  Prices  ranged 

liom  7/s.  7d.  at  Leicester  up  to  110s.  9d.  at  Burton- 
If  a good  demand  for  seed  barley. 
Oats  in  o3  markets  averaged  60s.  3d.  per  312  lbs. 
showing  an  advance  of  Is.  3d.  per  quarter  on  the 

J U..ooln';,p  iS 

FAT  CATTLE. 

of  cattle  in  all  markets  officially 
quoted  last  week  was  8.125,  against  7,288  the  week 
before,  and  a three  years’  average  of  8,195.  The 
London  supply  during  the  week  was  1,850.  A supply 


STORE  STOCK. 

'The  tra'^e  for  store  cattle  was  slow,  and  the  top 
price  at  Shrewsbur.y  was  89s.  per  live  cwt.  against 
95s.  last  week.  Dairy  cows  are  selling  well,  if  of 
good  quality. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  21st  Feb.,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  paet  three  years ; — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Wheat 

...  72 

7 

72 

8 

72 

2 

76 

9 

Barley 

...  100 

7 

62 

6 

58 

9 

63 

9 

Oats 

...  60 

0 

49 

4 

52 

3 

47 

8 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Feb.  25. — Chicken,  best  young 
clean-picked),  2s.  2d.  per  lb.;  fowls  (average  quality). 
Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lid.;  old  hens,  dead.  Is.  4d.  to  1®.  6d. ; 
live  and  fat.  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Eggs — English  and  Scotch. 
31s.  to  33s.;  Irish,  30s.  to  32s.  Egg  market  un- 
eteady,  and  prices  varying  from  day  to  day.  Rab- 
bits, tame.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.;  wild,  8^d. 
Guinea  fowl,  5s.  6d.  each;  pigeons.  Is,  9d.— (Game  and 
Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  Feb.  25. — Good  demand  at  Con- 
trol price,  lls.  8d.  per  stone  (8  lbs.). 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

BELFAST — 24th  February,  1920. 


No. of 
Beasts 

DescrjptleB, 

Average 

live  weight. 

Aret-age 
price 
per  head. 

Average 
p ice 
per  cwt. 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

&. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

2 

prime 

..  11 

0 

0 

52 

15 

0 

4 

16 

0 

2 

do. 

...  10 

3 0 

51  5 

0 

A 

- 15 

3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

13 

3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 

0 

47 

5 

0 

4 

12 

3 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

11 

6 

2 

do. 

..  13 

3 

5 

62 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

1 

0 

41 

10 

0 

4 

9 

6 

2 

very  good  . 

..  9 

2 

0 

41 

15 

0 

4 

8 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

6 

6 

2 

do. 

,.  9 

0 

0 

38 

15 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

do. 

..  8 

3 

14 

38 

0 

0 

4 

5 

9 

2 

good 

..  9 

0 

0 

37 

15 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

do. 

..  8 

3 

0 

36 

5 

0 

4 

2 

9 

2 

do. 

..  8 

2 

0 

34 

15 

0 

4 

1 

9 

2 

do. 

,.  7 

3 

14 

31 

15 

0 

4 

0 

9 

2 

do. 

7 

2 

0 

29 

10 

0 

5 

18 

9 

Heifers 

2 

prime 

..  10 

2 

0 

49 

15 

0 

4 

14 

9 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 

0 

48 

5 

0 

4 

14 

5 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

46 

10 

0 

4 

13 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 

0 

43 

15 

0 

4 

12 

0 

2 

do. 

..  12 

1 

22 

56 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 

0 

40 

5 

0 

4 

9 

t> 

2 

very  good  . 

..  9 

1 

0 

40 

10 

0 

4 

7 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

59 

5 

0 

4 

7 

5 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

14 

38 

5 

0 

4 

6 

5 

2 

do. 

. 10 

0 

26 

44 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

0 

37 

10 

0 

4 

5 

9 

2 

do. 

. 8 

2 

0 

36 

5 

0 

4 

5 

3 

2 

do. 

. 8 

1 

0 

35 

0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

2 

good 

8 

3 

0 

36 

10 

0 

4 

3 

6 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

0 

35 

5 

0 

4 

3 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

1 

0 

33 

15 

0 

4 

1 

9 

2 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

32 

10 

0 

4 

1 

5 

2 

do. 

. 7 

2 

14 

30 

5 

0 

3 

19 

3 

Cows 

2 

prime 

. 12 

3 

2 

55 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

2 

do. 

. 11 

0 

24 

46 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

very  good  .. 

. 11 

1 

0 

45 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

do. 

. 10 

2 

1 

41 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

1 

do. 

. 10 

0 

0 

38 

15 

0 

3 

17 

6 

1 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

3 

16 

3 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

Fr  ees  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  W ednesday,  18th  February.  192L — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

Potatoes,  perton 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Arran  Chief ... 

250/0—  270/0 

— 

— 

27o;o-28o:o 



Edward  VII. 

2t0/0  — 320/t 

300/0 

- 320/0 

280/0  - 320/0 



Up-to-Date  ... 

250/0—270/0 

— 





Irish 

260/0—  270'0 

260/0 

— 270/0 

- — 

— 

— 

Eggs,  per  120— 

Danish 

_ 

— 

— 

32/0  — 35/0 





Irish 

38/0  — 

35/0 

- 36/0 

33/0  — 35/0 

42/0 

— 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 



— 

— 

280/0  - 315/0 



- 

Meadow,  new 

— — 

— 

— 

280/0-310/0 

— 

— 

straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 



— 

150/0 

- 125/0 





Oat 

i 

190,0 

! 

DUNGARVAN  Fair,  Co.  Waterford,  18th  Feb.,  1920, 

—A  small  cattle  fair,  composed  of  the  usual  half-bred 
Shorthorn  stock  and  some  few  lots  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
crosses.  There  wa®  a Irage  attendance  of  buyers. 
Demand  good  at  advancing  prices,  and  an  all-round 
clearance  was  effected  at  an  early  hour.  An  average 
supply  of  beef  stock  on  offer,  which  met  a good  de- 
mand at  very  high  prices,  about  60  per  cent,  being 
bought  by  exporters.  The  springing  heifers  on  offer 
were  mostly  of  second  class  quality,  and  were  in 
good  request  for  local  requirements.  An  except'on- 
ally  small  number  of  sheep  were  exposed  for  sale, 
and  all  sold  at  high  prices  to  local  buyers.  An 
average  number  of  store  pigs  on  offer,  which  met  a 
moderate  demand  at  high  rates,  and  all  sold. 

NAAS  Fair,  Co.  Kildare,  18th  Feb.,  1920.— A small 
fair  of  store  cattle.  Good  demand  for  cattle  in  for- 
ward condition,  and  values  firmer,  50  per  cent,  being 
purchased  by  exporters  and  the  remainder  by  local 
graziers.  The  inquiry  for  young  cattle  showed  an 
improvement  on  recent  fairs.  The  trade  for  beef 
was  satisfactory,  and  a clearance  was  almost 
effected.  Springers  and  milch  cows  were  in  slow 
request.  A very  small  supply  of  sheep  on  offer,  and 
fat  lots  ®old  well. 

The  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS  (New  ' 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  urfder  Sche-  j 
dules  (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post  ' 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Pres®,  Ltd.,  179  Gt.  i 
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A splendid  show  of  bulls  at  Ballsbridge  this 
week,  and  an  equally  splendid  trade. 

* * * 

To  get  in  our  report  of  this  we  have 

had  to  squeeze  out  several  other  items,  in- 
cluding Doctor’s  Advice. 

* * * 

All  restrictions  on  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
hides  and  skins  have  now  been  removed.  The 
e-control  of  pigs  and  pig  products  will  take 
place  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

* * * 

A successful  conference  for  improving  the 
methods  of  transport  and  marketing  of  Irish 
egrgs  was  held  at  the  Department’s  offices  last 

\VC0i£. 


The  Agricultural  Commission,  appointed  b 
the  Government,  has  been  released'  from  it 
duties  and  its  proceedings  brought  to  a close 
JNet  result  to  agriculture — nil. 

* * * 

The  new  minimum  rates  proposed  by  th 
Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland  shoul 
be  studied  by  all  farmers.  They  are  fully  se 
out  on  another  page,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
scale  ^ round  increase  on  the  existinj 

* * * 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Barrie 
Vi^-President  of  the  Department,  has  no\ 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  long  illness  ti 
resume  his  Parliamentary  duties,  but  we  an 
sorry  to  learn  that  Sir  T.  W.  Russell,  the  lat. 
Vice-President,  is  now  laid  up. 

* * * 

leading  farmers  and  stock 
breeders  in  England  has  just  passed  away  ii 

Iht  Hobbs,  head  o 

the  well-known  firm  of  R.  W.  Hobbs  and  Sons 
ot  Kelmscott,  Gloucestershire.  He  bred  al 

wfth^^b-  excelled  perhaps  mos' 

with  his  herd  of  Dairy  Shorthorns,  which  wa= 
famous  the  world  over.  Mr.  Hobbs  was  silty: 
nine  years  of  age. 

* * * 

coSratidatA  Breeders’  Association 

and®^PffA.-f  Department  on  the  prompt 

and  effective  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the 

Hdand^W  foot-and-m^outh  diSe  inffi 

oF  trii^r  necessity 

tkp-  cross-Channel  outbreaks  to 

be'raised''""’  “ ^^^Hive  barrier  mav 

t^he  Sh  Hies  ® ^Hease  in 


MARCH  MANY  WEATHERS. 

The  inontli  ha.s,  indeed,  conic  in  very 
softly.  'I’lic  closing  day  of  February — 
this  year  an  insertion  in  the  ctilciular — 
was  suggestive  of  May,  and  the  first  morning 
of  March,  with  a fresh  mildness  in  the  air  and 
a bright  sunshine  to  inspirit  the  birds,  gave 
every  token  of  the  real  spring.  The  mouth 
however,  has  the  repute  of  being  fickle  and 
many-sided,  and  this  was  quickly  demonstrated 
as  the  week  wore  on.  Both  thermometer  and 
barometer  were  in  a jumpy  mood,  and  a mild 
forenoon  rubbed  shouklers  wuth  a chilly  after- 
noon in  a fashion  which  only  the  veering  of 
the  uncertain  wind  could  explain.  The  birds 
are  under  no  delusion  as  to  where  we  are  in 
the  season,  wheUier  the  sun  shines  out  or  the 
sky  is  bleak  with  driving  clouds.  The  first 
stirring  of  summer’s  life  is  evidenced  by  their 
liveliness  in  the  hedge-rows.  Even  the  serious 
and  sedate,  yet  withal  rascally  crows  are  cla- 
mouring for  nest-positions  among  the  tree 
branches.  The  story  is  that  these  birds  begin 
building  precisely  on  March  2nd,  and  that, 
should  this  date  fall  on  a Sunday,  a fine  sense 
of  religious  fitness  is  observed  in  postponing 
operations  till  a later  day.  This  is  the  yarn 
told  m the  countryside.  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is 
well  founded  in  this  respect,  that  it  indicates 
the  approximate  start  of  spring,  and  yet,  in 
reality,  March  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
spring  month.  For  most  of  it,  the  sun  is  still 
climbing  to  get  the  upper  side  of  the  line,  and 
the  gales  which  flit  around  at  the  crossing  days 
generally  upset  weather  conditions,  which  do 
not  become  anyway  stable  till  the  month 
reaches  its  close.  Strictly  by  the  calendar,  the 
wirRer  quarter  which  began  under  Capricorn 
at  December  22  winds  up  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries  at  March  20,  and  from  this  date  till  the 
sun  reaches  his  top-notch  in  the  heavens  at 
June  2ist,  Spring  is  in  being.  If  this  be  so 
and  we  are  to  regard  the  seasons  as  bounded 
dehnitely  by  the  fixed  dates  of  the  calendar 
what  IS  It  but  a mockery  to  speak  of  an  early 
spring  01  a late  spring?  At  present  one  can 
overhear  the  chances  of  the  former  or  the  latter 
occurring  this  year  being  discussed.  There  is 
the  school  -who  dread  premature  mildness  and 
prophesy  wild  reprisals  later,  and  there  are 
those  who  hold  the  opinion  a mild  wunter 
means  an  early  spring  in  defiance  of  those  who 
gauge  the  mildness  and  geniality  of  spring  con- 
severity  of  the  winter.  It  is 
a babble  of  inconsistencies,  a maelstrom  of 
theories  which  never  fit  in  with  fact.  The 
wrangle  leads  to  admirable  speculative  debate 
but  does  not  advance  certainty  much.  The 
in  weather  is  its  present  reality, 
ihis  IS  a fine  spring  day”  is  a statement  of 
an  obvious  truism.  “To-morrow  I shall  sow 
the  tar  ^ field  requires  “ should  the  weather 
permit  _ to  qualify  it.  -Anticipating  the 
weather  is  a thing  of  doubts  and  fears,  it  also 
carries  its  hopes,  and  the  strong  hope  among 
all  farmers  just  now  is  that  March  may  not 
Hiow  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  too  stronglv 
before  it  gives  way  to  April. 


Flax  Control. 

The  discussion  m Parliament  this  week  on 
the  above  subject  indicates  that  the  posi- 
tion  we  surmised  the  Government  would 
take  up  m the  matter  was  cannily  correct.  In 
reply  to  the  strong  case  made  on  behaif  of 
growers,  the  official  retort  ran  exactly  on  the 
lines  we  anticipated.  The  acceptance  of  the 
grading  rates  at  the  opening  of  the  season 
must  be  looked  on  as  an  understanding  or  a 
barpin,  and  ought  to  be  honourably  carried 
G would  be  unfair  to  growers 
who  have  already  sold  to  remove  control  now 
and  so  enable  those  who  have  their  crop  still 
in  hand  to  obtain  much  advanced  prices  This 
at  rock  bottom  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Bridee- 
man  s reply,  though  here  and  there  through  it 

hehaU  ‘^'^^ency  to  admit  failure  on 

Dehalt  of  the  Government  to  hold  the  balance 
tair  as  between  growers  and  spinners  This 
may  have  been  due  to  want  of  foresight  at 
the  time,  as  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  im- 

Mierfor"thr®'‘^  ensuring  sufijeient  sup- 
plies tor  the  spinners  so  as  to  keep  the  mills 

How,  Mr.  Bndgeman  considers  it 
that  amend  It.  Still  he  appears  to  admit 

that  there  is  good  ground  for  complaint,  not 


Thousands  of  acres  of  land — broken  up  dur- 
ing the  war — will  this  year  be  re-sown  to 
Permanent  Pastures  or  short  term  leys.  As 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  at  Glouces- 
ter in  November  last,  this  land  must  not  be 
allowed  to  tumble  down  again  to  grass,  it 
should  be  sown  with  the  right  species  of 
grasses  in  the  best  proportions  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  better  pastures  or  hay  crops 
than  were  obtained  before. 

The  experience  gained  by  our  firm  during 
nearly  a century  in  seeding  down  land  en- 
ables us  to  prescribe  the  most  suitable  mix- 
tures of  Grass  and  Clover  Seed  for  all  soils, 
climates  and  purposes. 

Enquiries  receive  our  prompt  personal  attention, 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  give  any  information 
or  advice  desired. 

For  Full  Particulars  see 
SUTTON’S  FARMBRS’  YBAR  BOOK 
FOR  1920— FREB. 


The  King’s  Seedsmen,  READING 


only  against  the  grading  principle,  but  also 
against  the  way  it  has  been  worked.  For  this 
reason  he  tffi-ew  out  a suggestion  of  compro- 
mise, and  hinted  that  some  sort  of  voluntary 
agreernent  or  arrangement  might  be  fixed  up. 
Meantime,  growers  are  taking  a firm  stand  and 
express  determination  to  withhold  supplies 
from  sale  unless  their  demand  is  met.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  graded  market  value 
of  Irish  flax  compared  with  English-grown 
flax  or  such  supplies  as  can  be  obtained  from 
abroad,  and  the  disparity  between  the  prices 
paid  to  growers  for  raw  fibre  in  contrast  with 
the  inflated  range  of  prices  obtained  by  spin- 
ners for  yarn  are  both  provocative  of  keen 
complaint  and  deep  resentment.  The  feelings 
harboured  are  not  conducive  to  an  enthusiastic 
extension  of  the  area  under  the  crop  in  Ireland 
this  season;  and  yet  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  Government  and  the  spinners  that 
this  should  be  so.  The  matter  has  got  into 
more  or  less  of_  a deadlock,  but  it  cannot  he 
allowed  to  remain  so.  Some  way  out  must  be 
found  which  will  remove  present  unpleasant- 
ness  and  bring  about  satisfaction  and  content- 
ment. However  strongly  the  Government  may 
insist  that  the  agreement  cannot  be  broken, 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances  to  be 
urged.  A step  towards  finding  some  solution 
US  imperative  and  needs  to  be  taken  at  once; 
but  the  first  move  in  the  matter  lies  in  our 
view  with  the  Governm.ent. 


Thick  or  Thin  Seeding'. 

This  is  a matter  of  debate  among  farmers 
m relation  to  the  corn  crops.  Those  who 
favour  a light  seeding  believe  that  they 
get  as  good  results  with  a saving  of  the  seed 
and  If  the  soil  is  rich,  that  there  is  less  risk 
of  the  crop  being  lodged.  Many,  on  the  other 
nand,  like  to  put  in  rather  more  than  too  little 
seed.  A test  of  the  relative  value  of  thick  and 
thin  sowing  was  made  at  the  ETniversitv  Col- 
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lege  of  North  Wales  last  season,  but  the  re- 
sults do  not  appear  to  be  very  definite  cither 
way.  One  conclusion,  which  is  more  sug- 
gested than  stated,  is  that  it  is  easily  possible 
to  waste  seed  by  sowing  at  too  heavy  a rate. 
This  would  indicate  that  extra  heavy  seeding 
is  unnecessary,  and,  if  so,  unprofitable.  In  the 
olden  days,  when  seed  oats,  whether  home- 
grown or  imported,  were  less  than  half  the 
market  cost  they  are  at  present,  a couple  or 
three  stones  per  acre  more  or  less  did  not  , 
mean  much.  Now  it  represents  a not  negli- 
gible sum.  For  this  reason  farmers  are 

anxious  to  seed  at  a rate  which,  without  being 
too  heavy,  may  give  a full  yield  of  both  grain 
and  straw’.  It  is  obvious  tw’O  or  three  con- 
siderations have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
character  of  the  variety  sown,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  fineness  as  well  as  the  level- 
ncss  of  the  seed-bed  are  all  factors  that  count. 

It  is  known  that  many  of  the  new  varieties  do 
not  tiller  nearly  so  well  as  some  of  the  old 
varieties,  such  as  Potato.  Most  of  the  strong- 
strawed  sorts  send  out  few  separate  stems 
comparatively,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  advis- 
able that  a heavier  seeding  of  these  should  be 
given  than  of  the  newer  sorts.  Again,  some 
soils  are  kindly  to  seed,  and  germination  is 
stronger  and  more  even  in  them  than  in 
others.  The  expression  “ the  killing  power.s 
of  the  soil  ” is  used  in  reference  to  the  rate  of 
seeding  grasses,  and  it  is  also  applicable  to 
some  extent  to  the  cereals.  Some  farmers, 
w'ith  soils  that  are  cold  and  hard  to  work 
down  in  spring,  find  that  they  need  to  seed 
more  heavily  than  others  if  they  are  to  get  as 
thick  and  as  even  a braird.  The  tilth  obtained 
before  the  seed  is  broadcasted  or  drilled  is  also 
important.  On  land  that  is  indifferently 
ploughed,  and  only  roughly  harrowed  before 
the  seed  is  put  on,  there  is  a great  loss  of  seed 
owing  to  its  being  too  deeply  buried,  and 
hence  unable  to  germinate.  In  the  Welsh  trials 
a field  was  drilled  throughout  at  a uniform 
rate.  One  portion  of  the  field  which  was  of 
gravelly  loam  was  in  good  condition  for  sow'- 
ing  with  the  same  preparatory  cultivation  as 
was  given  to  another  portion,  which,  being 
heavy  clay,  was  still  rough  and  in  a poor  state 
of  tilth  when  the  seed  was  put  in.  The  results 
showed  strong  germination  in  the  former  and 
poor  germination  in  the  latter,  thus  emphasiz- 
ing the  great  saving  of  seed  that  can  be 
effected  by  securing  the  best  possible  tilth  be- 
fore sowing.  Care  taken  to  provide  a fine, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be,  level  seed-bed  wdth  a 
sufficiency  of  free-working  mould  to  cover  the 
seed  under  the  following  harrow  will  be  well 
repaid  in  the  strength  and  regularity  of  the 
braird  afterwards.  The  spring-tine  cultivator 
is  an  excellent  implement  for  use,  and,  what- 
ever the  urgency  of  time  or  pressure  of  work 
may  be,  a good  tilth  at  seeding  time  enables 
the  crop  to  make  a strong  start,  and  gives  it 
a benefit  which  it  will  maintain  right  through 
the  growing  period. 


In  his  Presidential  address  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Technical  Institutions,  the  Marquis  of 
Crewe,  examining  the  list  of  institutions  9t 
which  the  Associations  was  composed,  said 
that  their  different  curricula  covered  practic- 
ally the  entire  field  of  technical  training,  pos- 
sibly with  one  exception.  He  referred  to  fig’’'" 
culture  and  forestry.  Agriculture  still  claimed 
to  be  our  largest  industry,  and  it  was  unques- 
tionably our  own.  It  was  one  of  the  mo^t 
honourable,  and  it  was  perhaps  of  interest  to 
note  that  it  was  the  most  technical.  The  ideal 
agriculturist,  if  such  a person  existed,  should 
be  a chemist,  a botanist,  a geologist,  a bac- 
teriologist, an  entimologist,  a meteorologist, 
and,  to  a considerable  extent,  both  a 
mechanical  and  a civil  engineer.  Farming  was 
assuming  an  entirely  new  aspect.  It  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  picture  of  Farmer  Giles 
taking  his  pig  to  market,  but  represented  .a 
vast  industry  demanding  all  the  science  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  a dozen 
different  branches,  whether  it  be  adopted  on  a 
large  scale  or  a small  scale.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  planting  and  care  of  woods,  the 
study  of  the  disease  of  trees,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent uses  to  which  timber  was  put.  roi 
agriculture  and  forestry,  an  advance  in  tech- 
nical education  was  a supreme  need. 
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LKOSi-tHANWtL  NUltS. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 


NORTH-EASTERLY  winds  have  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  week  of  F ebruary, 
but  have  not  brought  very  winterly 
weather.  There  have  been  togs  m town,  but 
mostly  brignt,  lair  weather  over  the  South  of 
Lngland.  E or  agricultural  p.urposes  it  has 
lieen  highly  satisiactory.  All  kinds  of  work 
are  maxing  good  progress,  and  if  the  fine 
weather  liolds  another  week  a good  breadth  ot 
early  barley  and  oats  will  be  sown  under  good 
conditions.  . . 

it  is  time  to  think  about  top  aressing  with 
nitrates,  and  no  doubt  farmers  have  already 
given  orders  for  supplies  of  nitrates  for  this 
purpose.  They  need  much  discrimination  in 
using.  For  instance,  cereals  after  roots  fed  on 
the  ground,  and  wheat  after  clover  or  beans, 
hardly  require  top  dressiiig  with  nitrates,  but 
otherwise  many  fields  will  pay  well  for  it, 
especially  when  there  have  been  two  straw 
crops  is  succession. 

TI13  Exc3ssive  Slaughter  of  Calves. — There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  slaughter  of  calves  is  now 
going  on  to  an  alarming  extent.  It  may  be 
partly  owing"  to  the  shortage  of  keep  and  the 
desire  to  keep  dov.n  the  number  of  mouths  the 
farmer  has  to  feed,  but  that  will  scarcelv  ac- 
count for  all  of  it.  In  the  27  markets  in  which 
the  official  market  returns  reported  last  week 
the  price  of  calves  for  slaughter,  some  remark- 
ably high  ones  were  recorded.  -At  Gloucpter 
the' best  calves  made  2/2  per  lb.  At  .Ashford, 
2/1  ; at  Derby,  2/-  ; and  the  average  was  204d. 
all  round,  while  second  quality  fetched  L6. 
These  are  tempting  prices  and  quite  double 
the  pre-war  prices.  The  value  of  new  niilk 
does  not  explain  the  matter  ; to  fatten  a can 
properly  it  is  a necessary  food  and  for  some 
weeks  must  considerably  reduce  the  quantity 
for  sale,  while  to  wean  calves  for  stock  pur- 
poses verv  little  indeed  is  required.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  lamentable  waste  to  kill 
heifer  calves,  and  it  was  a serious  risk  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  pro- 
hibition.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  re- 
impose it  now,  for  we  are  wishing  above  all 
things  for  freedom  from  control,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  farmers  themselves  something  must 
be  done  to  check  the  present  sacrifice  of  calt 
life,  which  means  so  much  to  the  country. 
The  Ministrv  of  .Agriculture  has  surelv^some 
resources  besides  arbitrary  “ orders.  A 
circular  addressed  to  every  breeder  showing 
the  follv  of  their  present  policy  might  do  some- 
thing to  help,  or  a premium  for  every  calt 
reared  might  be  money  well  spent. 

Farmers’  co-operation. — “ Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity,”  and  the  producers  are  be- 
ing beset  with  so  many  difficulties  and  handi- 
caps that  it  seems  to  have  just  dawned  on  them 
that  by  getting  in  closer  touch  with  the  con- 
sumers they  might  improve  their  position.  .At 
any  rate  in  more  than  one  district  th^’  are  tn  - 
ing  to  start  slaughter  houses  of  their  own. 
“ In  the  Plymouth  district  they  have  formed 
a society  called  the  South  Devon  and  hast 
Cornwall  Farmers,  Ltd.,  for  the  p.i^pose  of 
establishing  a slaughter  house  in  Plymouth 
where  farmers  can  kill  their  own  beasts  and 
get  into  direct  touch  with  wholesale  and 
butchers,  the  idea  being  to  eliminate  iniddle- 
men’s  profits.  So  far,  shares  of  the  value  of 
.£2,500  have  been  taken  up.  This  infoima 
tion  comes  from  the  Meat  Trades  Journal, 
and  it  is  given  without  comment.  It,  by  an> 
means  this  venture  should  meet  with  success, 
it  will  not  be  long  without  imitators  and  it  is 
the  verv  thing  that  is  wanted,  for  the  .A.U.h. 
is  a slow  going  concern  and  does  not  .extend 
the  co-operative  svstem  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
one  could  wish.  But  there  is  no  rearon  what- 
ever whv  the  principle  of  co-operation  should 
be  confined  to  meat,  though  that  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  farm  products.  There  are 
now  existing  several  co-operative  dairies,  but 
thev  want  to  be  spread  and  localized  and  these 
should  deal  with  the  farmers  poultry,  eggs 
fruit  and  honey,  etc.,  which  articles  are  b%  no 
means  made  the  best  of  at  present. 
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answers  to  queries. 

QUERISTS  PILEASE  NOTE 

WB  would  aste  our  correspondents,  so  tar  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter,  tiuenats.  to  make  sure  of  obtaininu  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  os  not  later  than 
Tioesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address:  PaamKas' Oazbttb,  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
sacurely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to : — 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper 
2,  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
each  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  ot  good 

faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Wireworm  in  Flax  Crop  (J.  1'.,  Co.  Tyrone)— Flax 
when  sown  out  of  lea  siitTers  m some  cases  from 
attack  by  ground  beetles,  but  wireworm  does  not 
appear  to  do  it  any  harm.  Possibly  the  stems  are 
too  wiry  and  forbidding  and  do  not  afford  the  same 
attraction  to  the  biting,  gnawing  jaws  of  the  pest 
as  the  soft,  succulent  stem  of  young  oat  or  wheat 
plants.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  consider  you 
need  have  any  misgivings  about  injury  to  the  flax 
in  your  field  this  season,  even  though  they  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  oats  last  year. 

Feeding  Difficulties  (G.  J.  C„  Co.  Cork)— (1)  We  would 
suggest  that  you  give  the  bull  two  feeds  daily  of 
raw  sliced  potatoes  with  a couple  or  three  pounds 
of  crushed  oats  mixed  with  them,  and,  of  course,  a 
reasonable  allowance  of  hay ; the  cow  should  do  on 
a ration  of  roots  and  hay,  with  3 to  4 lbs.  daily 
of  the  crushed  oats  given  in  addition ; a soft  mashy 
drink  as  a morning  teed  is  a good  stimulant  to 
the  milk  flow,  and  there  is  nothing  better  to  make 
this  from  than  bran  or  pollard,  whichever  you 
can  buy  most  reasonably.  (2)  by  waste  potatoes 
we  take  you  to  mean  small  and  diseasesd  tubers 
suitable  tor  feeding  to  pigs  and  other  stock;  if  so, 
we  fancy  your  best  plan  is  to  advertise  these  for 
sale  in  some  of  the  local  papers,  as  some  neigh- 
bouring farmer  may  be  glad  to  offer  you  tor 
them.  (3)  The  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs,  like  that 
of  manures,  is  supposed  to  be  shown  in  the  invoice 
given  by  the  merchant  who  sells  it.  If  you  write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  leaflet 
they  publish  on  rations  for  farm  stock,  you  will 
find  in  it  a table  showing  the  average  percentage 
of  albuminoids,  oil,  and  carbohydrates  which  most 
of  the  more  commonly  used  feeding  stufi's  should 
contain. 

Weed  Seeds  in  Manure  Heap  (Constant  Reader,  Co. 
Clare)— We  do  not  think  you  can  destroy  any  weed 
seeds  which  remain  in  the  straw,  and  hence  in  the 
manure,  by  the  use  of  a chemical  application,  and 
certainly  agricultural  salt  would  have  little  effect 
in  this  direction.  Are  you  sure  that  all  the  weeds 
v/hich  appear  in  your  manured  crops  are  due  to 
seeds  conveyed  through  the  dung  heap?  Many  of 
these  rot  and  decay  in  the  fermenting  pile,  and 
most  of  those  which  retain  vitality  or  viability  (as 
the  scientists  term  it)  are  buried  so  deep  in  the 
clay  as  to  have  little  chance  of  germinating.  It 
is  wise  to  burn  as  much  of  the  weed  rubbish  as 
remains  after  the  threshing  mill  as  possible,  but 
it  is  hardly  possible,  or  even  necessary,  to  follow 
those  which  pass  through  the  digestive  organs 
of  farm  stock  to  the  manure  heap.  The  plan  you 
suggest  of  keeping  land  clear  of  weeds  is  like  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end  It  care  is  taken  to 
sow  clean  samples  of  seeds,  to  clear  the  tillage 
crops  thoroughly  by  good  inter-cultivation,  and 
to  cut  pastures  and  ditch-sides  regularly,  so  as  to 
check  seed-dispersal,  the  corn  crops  may  be  relied 
to  do  all  the  smothering  out  necessary  to  give  the 
straw  and  the  manure  produced  from  it  little 
chance  of  infesting  the  land  later. 

Lie  for  Barley  (R.,  Co.  Meath)— Barley  is  usually 
grown  after  another  white  crop,  after  lea,  or  on 
manured  ground.  The  latter  is  more  favoured, 
and  if  the  preceding  green  crop  has  been  given  a 
full  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  there  is  little 
need  tor  any  artificials,  though  most  growers  find 
it  profitable  to  give  a light  application,  such  as 
2 cwts.  superphosphate  and  | cwt.  sulphate  of  am- 
monia (per  statute  acre)  mixed,  and  worked  into 
the  soil  with  the  harrow  when  it  is  being  made 
ready  for  the  seed  to  be  drilled  or  broadcasted. 

Cost  of  Erecting  Scutch  Mill  (Progress,  Co.  London- 
derry)— Much  as  we  should  like  to  assist  you,  the 
estimate  of  cost  and  advice  as  to  power  and 
materials  for  construction  lie  more  in  the  line  of 


tlic  engineer  or  the  liiiildiiig  coiili’actor.  'I'liis  in- 
formation, it  appears  to  iis,  you  are  most  likely  to 
obtain  by  direct  inquiry  fi'om  ficntch-mill  owners 
whose  mills  are  driven  liy  other  Ilian  water-power, 
and  later  with  the  teclmical  experts  mentioned. 

Cultivation  of  Lucerne  (F.  ,J.,  Co.  Galvyay)-  It  is  not 
HO  many  issues  back  since  wo  replied  fully  to  a 
(inery  on  Ibis  subject.  Briefly,  the  gist  of  it  was 
tliat  lucerne  is  best  suited  for  light  calcareous  or 
chalky  soils,  requires  a much  higher  summer  tem- 
perature than  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  and  even 
wlien  established  here  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
clear  of  weeds.  The  English  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  a leallet  on  the  subject  which  will  furnish 
you  with  all  the  information  you  ask  for,  and  this 
you  can  obtain  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  Ireland,  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dulilin. 

Churning  Trouble  (Cream,  King’s  County)— There  are 
various  causes  from  which  the  trouble  may  arise : 
it  may  be  due,  though  we  hope  not,  to  bacterial 
infection;  if  so,  only  a scrupulous  and  careful 
scalding  of  all  the  milk  vessels  and  a thorough 
scouring  out  of  the  dairy  will  bring  relief;  or  it 
may  be  due  to  the  cream  being  insufficiently 
ripened.  No  examination  ot  the  cream  sample  you 
send  would  give  a clue  to  the  mischief.  We  should 
advise  you  to  write  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  a epoy  ot  the  leaflet  they  publish  on 
Home  Butter-making.  This  will  give  you  many 
helpful  hints  which  will  enable  you  to  count  on 
more  certain  results.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
he  advantageous  for  you  to  arrange  tor  the  County 
Instructress  in  Dairying  to  pay  you  a visit;  on  the 
spot  she  may  be  able  to  indicate  where  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  lies  and  to  give'you  directions  which, 
if  followed,  may  enable  you  to  get  better  and  more 
uniform  yield  of  butter  in  the  future. 

Oats  Self-seeded  (M.  D.,  Co.  Roscommon)— Wc  would 
not  advise  you  to  chance  the  present  appearance 
of  the  field  for  a satisfactory  crop.  No  matter 
how  it  looks,  it  is  certain  to  prove  very  uneven, 
with  many  bare  patches  in  it,  and  elsewhere  too 
thick  in  some  places  and  too  thin  in  others.  It 
would  be  at  once  safer  and  wiser  to  plough  it  up 
and  seed  it  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  more  especi- 
ally as  it  grew  a satisfactory  crop  last  year.  A 
dressing  of  2 to  3 cwts.  superphosphate  per  statute 
acre  before  seeding  would  be  of  advantage;  this 
w'ill  ensure  a plumper  sample  of  grain,  and,  still 
better,  it  will  induce  early  ripening,  of  which  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  to  out  somewhat  on  the 
green  side,  or  " glazy,”  as  they  call  it  up  north. 
If  you  are  timely  in  this  respect,  there  is  little  risk 
of  shedding,  and,  if  it  is  a white  variety,  the 
sample  viill  be  all  the  better  coloured,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a considerable  amount  of 
ripening  takes  place  after  the  crop  is  cut  nd  when 
it  is  in  the  stook. 

Books  on  Farm  Arithmetic  (Student,  Co.  Kerry) — A 
couple  of  good  books  on  this  subject  are “ Rural 
Arithmetic,”  by  A.  G.  Ruston,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  published 
by  The  University  Tutorial  Press,  Ltd.,  High  St., 
New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C  (price  3s.  6d.  net), 
and  “ Agricultural  Arithmetic,”  by  Newsom  and 
Philpott,  published  by  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.,  London. 

Purchase  of  V^eighbridge  (K.C.,  Co.  Cork)— Leading 
firms  in  this  line  of  trade  are  Messrs.  Henry  Pooley 
and  Son,  Ltd.,  24  Lr.  Abbey  St  , Dublin,  and  Messrs. 
W.  and  T.  Avery,  Ltd.,  33  Capel  St.,  Dublin.  A 
bridge  to  weigh  from  2 to  3 tons  (for  cattle,  carts, 
etc.)  would  cost  you  between  £95  and  £105,  the 
maker  to  erect  on  prepared  site.  You  might  write 
for  a catalogue  to  both  of  these  firms,  which  will 
give  you  full  iiai’ticulars. 

Wages  Board’s  Order  (Jim,  Co.  Cork)— A copy  of  the 
Order  setting  forth  scale  of  wages,  allowances,  etc., 
can  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland,  14  St. 
Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Fl0’//ering  Shrubs  (H.  S.,  Co  Cork)— The  following  are 
all  good  evergreen  flowering  shrubs Berberis  Dar- 
winii,  Laurestinus,  Rhododendron.  Olearia  Haastii, 
Escallonia  macrantha,  Veronica  Travesii,  Mahonia 
aqnifolium,  Choysia  ternata. 

Names  of  Apples  (Nemo,  Co.  Clare)— The  brown 
skinned  apple  is  a good  specimen  of  Royal  Russet. 
The  other  is  difficult  to  name ; it  resembles  Ash- 
meade’s  Kernel. 

Name  of  Shrub  (Inquirer,  Co.  Cork)— Your  specimen 
is  Pyrus  Japonioa.  It  may  be  had  from  any  of 
the  nursery  firms  who  advertise  in  this  paper. 
October  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 

Names  of  Shrubs  (Mac  Co.  Tyrone)— The  shrub  is 
Daphne  Fortnnei.  October  and  November  would 
be  the  best  period  The  other  specimen  is  San- 
tolina  incana.  Yes,  it  is  evergreen. 

Starting  with  Bees  (One  Way,  Go.  Limerick)— (1) 
Your  County  Instructor  might  be  able  to  help  you 
in  securing  the  bees  or  you  might  advertise  in  our 
columns.  (2)  If  the  season  was  good  and  the  stook 
strong  they  should  repay  you  for  the  outlay  in  a 
year  or  two.  (3)  Yes,  you  would  be  able  to  get  the 
necessary  food  for  them. 
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POULTRY, 

Meal  of  Hens  (G,  J.  0.,  (k>.  Cork;  (1;  If  you  arc  feed- 
ing the  soft  food  in  the  morning  we  HnggcKt  .yonr 
mixing  ci(iial  jiarts  by  weight  ot  the  Indian  ineal 
and  crushed  oats  and  half  the  weight  of  the  fish 
meal,  if  yon  take  7 lli.  to  8 lb.  of  this  for  the 
morning  meal  you  will  need  sufficient  cooked  jiota- 
toes  to  make  up  tlio  bulk  to  the  full  of  a three- 
gallon  can.  This  will  give  approximately  1 ox.  of 
meals,  i oz.  of  fish  meal,  and  the  balance  of  pota- 
toes for  the  morning  meal.  Yon  may  want  more, 
in  which  case  you  can  add  potatoes  or  boiled  cab- 
bage or  swedes.  You  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
want  less,  in  which  case  reduce  the  iiolaloes  until 
eggs  get  more  plentiful,  'rhere  is  no  such  thing 
as  fixing  a definite  amount.  For  the  evening  meal 
you  will  want  2 oz.  good  oats  or  cracked  maize 
per  bird  if  egg  production  is  good.  Jiuying  hens 
are  very  hungry  things.  (2)  Good  fish  meal  is 
light  brown  in  colour  and  very  dry  and  powdery. 
It  has  not  a very  strong  smell,  and  when  some  is 
left  in  an  envelope  for  24  hours  the  paper  is  not 
soaked  with  oil.  (3)  'I'lie  firm  yon  name  is  reliable. 
They  keep  the  brand  we  use,  although  we  do  not 
buy  from  them. 

Hatching  Eggs  (J.  IL,  Co.  Tipperary)— Y'ou  are  on 
right  lines  now,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  how 
well  you  have  done  from  following  the  advice  given 
you  three  year,s  ago.  Hatch  early  and  use  only  the 
well-matured  birds  as  breeders.  Pullets’  eggs  are 
unsatisfactory,  and  should  not  be  used  where  it 
can  be  avoided.  We  have  sent  you  some  reliable 
addresses,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  get 
on.  Pure  White  Leghorn  cockerels  are  the  best  birds 
for  you  to  use.  but  we  strongly  advise  you  to  set  a 
couple  of  clutches  of  Buff  Orpingtons  on  Light 
Sussex  to  ensure  early  sitters  next  year. 

A Disappointed  Poultry  Keeper  (Disgusted,  Co.  Ty- 
rone)—We  have  read  your  letter  very  carefully, 
and  are  at  a loss  to  account  for  your  failure.  We 
think  your  stock  is  all  right,  since  others  have  pul- 
lets hatched  later  and  laying  earlier,  and,  reading 
the  account  ot  your  feeding,  it  seems  all  right,  too. 
However,  there  are  two  weak  points  in  your 
management— (1)  Y^ou  keep  far  too  many  breeds. 
If  we  were  in  your  place  and  wanted  eggs  only  we 
should  keep  one  pure  breed  or  first  cross.  Try 
letting  these  two  pens  run  together,  as  you  sug- 
gest, and  let  us  hear  the  result.  (2)  Your  ground 
is  overstocked.  On  your  i acre  you  have  70  birds. 
That  is  almost  300  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  keep  so  many  on  this  space  without  very 
intensive  cultivation.  Mr.  Hanson  runs  400  to  the 
acre,  but  half  the  ground  is  always  under  a cab- 
bage crop,  and  the  ground  is  occupied  for  six 
months  out  of  every  year.  He  allows  the  hens  to 
eat  off  the  green  crop  Of  course,  his  cultivation 
is  done  with  the  plough,  which  would  not  be  pos- 
sible on  your  plot,  while  spade  work  is  out  of  the 
question.  You  are  adding  enormously  to  your 
labour,  which,  we  take  it,  is  already  too  great, 
and,  if  you  can  see  yonr  way  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  pure  breeds  and  let  your  birds  run  to- 
gether, you  will,  we  are  sure,  get  at  least  as  many 
eggs  with  half  the  labour.  We  realise  you  will  not 
care  to  do  this.  Every  novice  wants  a lot  of 
different  kinds,  but,  if  you  will  notice,  all  the 
people  who  make  their  living  out  of  egg  produc- 
tion keep  one,  or  at  most  two,  breeds.  We  are 
sorry  you  have  been  so  disappointed,  but  we  think 
you  will  yet  make  good. 

Fish  Meal- Hatching  Eggs  (X.  Y.  Z.,  Queen’s  Co.)— We 
have  given  you  an  address,  but  the  meal  is  not 
cheap  in  the  usually  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is,  however,  very  good  value,  as  it  has  a guaran- 
teed analysis  of  56  per  cent,  albuminoids.  No, 
the  proprietary  meal  in  question  is  not  as  good  as 
fish  meal  for  raising  the  nutritive  value  of  poor 
foods  like  potatoes.  Used  alone  it  is  excellent. 

Management  of  Fowl  (Phyllis,  Co.  Antrim)— (1)  Good 
food,  clean  water,  plenty  of  grit  and  shell-making 
material,  and  plenty  of  green  food  are  the  only 
essentials.  No  drugs  are  required,  but  where  hens 
get  too  fat,  or  where  pullets  delay  longer  than  is 
desirable  before  coming  to  profit,  there  is  no  drug 
more  useful  than  Epsom  salts.  For  breaking  hens 
off  broodiness  it  is  also  useful ; it  is,  in  fact,  the 
one  drug  the  poultry  keeper  should  not  be 
without.  We  have  no  faith  in  tonics  or 
spices  for  layers,  and  never  use  them.  (2)  Yes, 
very  prolific  hens  should  certainly  be  kept  for  a 
third  year.  We  have  in  our  best  breeding  pen  a 
five-year-old  White  Leghorn  hen.  She  is  quite 
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fresh  and  laying  well.  (3)  We  do  not  find  chicks 
drink  too  much  if  drink  is  always  before  them, 
but  if  allowed  to  become  very  thirsty  they  may  do 
so.  Brooder  cliicks  are  more  liable  to  do  this  than 
pen-reared  chicks,  because  they  live  in  such  a 
warm,  dry  atmosphere. 

Hens  Crippled  (Friesian,  Co.  Cork)— We  cannot  place 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  from  your  description. 
Please  send  a dead  bird  to  the  office  for  examina- 
tion by  our  veterinary  expert,  and  give  a full  de- 
scription of  feeding  used. 

Early  Hatching  Hens  (Information,  Co.  Cork)— If  you 
will  set  immediately  a clutch  of  Buff  Orpingtons 
or  Light  Sussex  you  will  have  fairly  early  sitters. 
The  chickens  should,  however,  be  out  before  mid- 
March  to  have  them  sitting  as  early  as  you  would 
like.  Why  do  you  not  invest  in  a good  hot-air  in- 
cubator It  would  soon  pay  for  itself. 

Feeding  Turnips  to  Chicks  (C.  Co.  Dublin)— Chickens 
are  very  fond  of  these  roots,  especially  mangels, 
and  we  have  always  found  them  very  good  for 
them. 


VETERINARY. 

Mare  Biting  Her  Hair  (Farmer,  Co.  Kerry)— We  would 
advise  you  to  give  the  mare  a full  dose  of  purga- 
tive medicine,  preferably  a freshly-made  aloes  ball. 
This  can  be  procured  at  any  chemists,  and  should 
be  from  4 to  6 drs.,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
mare.  After  the  purgative  action  has  subsided, 
wash  her  all  over  with  tepid  water  and  soft  soap, 
using  a water  brush;  then  dry  her  with  wads  of 
hay  and  sheet  her.  The  irritable  parts  should  be 
dressed  once  or  twice  daily  with  benzoated  zinc 
ointment.  Groom  her  well  each  day  and  keep  her 
comfortably  housed  at  night. 

Swelling  on  Colt’s  Leg  (Immature,  Co.  Kerry)— Your 
colt  has  evidently  developed  what  are  commonly 
known  as  " blood  spavins.”  These  swellings  ap- 
pear on  the  inner  front  side  of  the  hock  joint,  and 
are  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  sacs  which  secrete 
the  lubricating  fluid  of  the  hock  joint.  The  swel- 
lings are  associated  with  the  conformation  of  the 
hock  joint,  and  are  to  a great  extent  congenital. 
Their  presence  considerably  detracts  from  the  mar- 
ket value  of  an  animal.  We  would  advise  you  not 
to  attempt  firing  and  blistering  until  the  animal 
presents  symptoms  of  lameness,  and  when  it  does 
you  should  consult  a veterinary  surgeon. 

Breeding  from  Two-year-old  Mare  (Constant  Reader. 
Co.  Clare)— We  consider  it  would  be  a mistake  to 
breed  from  so  young  a mare  this  season,  as  by 
so  doing  it  would  retard  her  normal  growth,  and, 
iiesidos,  the  foal  would  possibly  be  ''  weedy.”  It 
would  certainly  be  better  to  give  her  another  sea- 
son’s grass  before  mating  her,  and  then  both  mare 
and  foal  would  be  more  valuable. 

Cow  with  Tuberculosis?  (Young  Farmer,  Co.  Carlow)— 
You  liave  not  given  us  any  definjte  history  that 
would  indicate  that  your  cow  is  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis. If  she  is  losing  condition,  has  an  in- 
durated udder,  or  chronic  cough,  or  presents  any 
other  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  you  should  report 
her  to  the  local  police,  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
notify  the  Local  Authority  Veterinary  Inspector, 
who  will  then  visit  and  examine  her. 

Bullock  Ailing  (Constant  Reader,  Co. )— It  is  very 

probal)le  the  bullock  is  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
We  would,  therefore,  recommend  you  to  call  in  the 
Local  Authority  Veterinary  Inspector  and  have  the 
animal  examined.  P.S.— (Querists  must  give  their 
name  and  address. 

Cracks  in  Horse’s  Heel  (Uncle  Sam,  Co.  Clare)— The 
wounds  or  cracks  on  the  heels  of  horses  are  gener- 
ally difficult  to  heal  unless  carefully  attended  to. 
Keep  him  in  a clean  loose  box  or  stall,  and  poul- 
tice the  affected  heels  night  and  morning  for  a few 
days  with  boiled  turnip  and  bran  poultices.  When 
the  wounds  look  clean  and  healthy  dust  them  with 
a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  iodoform,  boracic  acid, 
and  starch  flour.  Over  this  dressing  apply  a piece 
of  lint  or  medicated  cotton  wool  and  bandage  with 
clean  cotton  bandages.  The  limbs  should  be  ban- 
daged with  good  clean  woollen  bandages.  Give 
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him  a good  sharp  dose  of  physic  and  feed  him  on 
easily  digestible  food,  such  as  well-steamed  bran 
and  rtax  seed  mashes  and  good  sound  hay. 

Warts  on  Bull  (B.  O’R.,  Co.  Wexford)— When  the  warts 
have  grown  to  such  an  extent  local  applications 
are  of  no  use.  The  only  remedy  is  to  have  them 
surgically  removed,  and  to  effect  this  you  will  re- 
quire to  obtain  the  services  of  your  local  veteri- 
nary surgeon. 

Discharge  from  Calf’s  Ear  (E.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork)— From 
the  history  you  give  it  would  appear  that  an  ab- 
scess has  formed  in  the  calf's  ear,  most  probably 
the  result  of  an  injury  or  blow.  You  should  at 
once  consult  a veterinary  surgeon,  as  these  cases, 
if  neglected,  generally  Move  serious. 

Treatment  for  Heifer’s  Eye  (Mac.,  Co.  Donegal)— 
Examine  the  eye  to  ascertain  if  the  piece  of  corn 
chaff  or  hay  seed  husk  is  there,  and,  if  you  detect 
it,  try  and  remove  it  with  the  aid  of  a camel’s  hair 
brush,  or  with  the  edge  of  a small  piece  of  paper. 
Keep  her  in  a darkened  loose  box  or  stall  and 
foment  the  eye  for  half  an  hour  each  morning 
and  evening  for  a few  days  with  water  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  110  degs.  F.  After  the  second 
fomentation  drop  a few  drops  of  the  following- 
solution  into  the  eye  for  three  or  tour  successive 
days:— Nitrate  of  silver,  2 grains,  distilled  water, 
1 oz. 

Death  of  Pig  (Trotsky.  Co.  Roscommon)- From  the 
description  of  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  pig, 
and  also  of  the  post-mortem  appearance,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  the  animal  was  affected 
with  swine  erysipelas.  As  this  disease  is  infec- 
tious, we  would  recommend  you  to  cleanse  and 
disinfect  the  stye  before  re-stocking. 


GENERAL. 

Price  of  Sugar  (Sugar  Card,  Co.  Wexford)— This  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  a clear  case  of  profiteering.  The 
present  control  price  of  household  sugar  is  8Jd. 
per  lb.,  and  the  grocer  with  whom  you  are  regiv 
tered  is  bound  to  supply  you  with  a weekly  ration 
of  6 ozs.  per  head  at  this  price.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  “ free  ” sugar,  and  to  sell  by  retail  sugar 
so  described  at  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a flagrant  case  of  profiteering.  We 
would  strongly  advise  you  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  notice  of  the  local  police  authorities. 

Son’s  Claim  on  Farm  (E.  S.,  Co.  Kerry)— On  the  facts 
stated  we  do  not  consider  the  son  J.  can  sustain  any 
claim  for  wages  from  his  mother,  and,  as  regarffs 
the  benefits  he  derives  by  pasturing  his  cattle,  etc., 
on  the  mother’s  farm,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  de- 
rived as  a matter  of  right,  but  apparently  in  lieu 
of  some  services  and  at  the  will  of  the  mother,  who 
consequently  can  withdraw  the  benefits  at  any 
time.  There  is  another  phase  to  the  matter,  and 
that  is  under  what  circumstances  and  for  what 
consideration  did  J.  execute  a release  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  holding?  Tliis  is  not  stated  by 
querist,  but,  even  assuming  the  transaction  of  the 
release  can  be  upset,  J,’s  interest  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  the  will,  which  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  before  forming 
any  opinion.  Unless  he  has  good  grounds,  would 
it  be  wise  for  J.  to  quarrel  with  his  mother? 

Statute  of  Limitations  (J.  K.  H.,  Co.  Cork)— An  action 
of  debt  on  simple  contract  must  be  brought  within 
six  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crued, or  from  a written  acknowledgment  or  part 
payment  of  principal  or  interest;  saving  the  right 
of  persons  under  disability,  as  infants  and  persons 
non  compos  mentis  who  may  sue  within  the  same 
period  after  the  removal  of  the  disability  as  is  al- 
lowed to  persons  having  no  such  impediment. 

Recovery  of  Possession  (W..  Co.  Wicklow)— Under  the 
agi’eement,  copy  of  which  you  sent,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  A.  became  tenant  of  the  cottage  and  plot 
for  the  term  of  his  life.  Consequently  the  tenancy 
terminated  at  the  death  of  A.,  and  you  are  entitled 
to  recovery  of  possession  of  the  holding,  which  is 
wrongfully  retained  by  the  representatives  of  A. 
Instruct  a solicitor  to  issue  an  ejectment  in  the 
County  Court,  after  first  demanding  formal  pos- 
session from  the  parties  in  possession,  and  inform, 
ing  them  of  your  intention  to  take  steps  to  obtain 
possession  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  deliver  up 
same.  The  representatives  of  A.  are  trespassers, 
but  you  cannot  forcibly  eject  them  without  re- 
course to  the  Law  Coirrt,  nor  are  you  entitled  to 
forcibly  enter  the  plot  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  it. 
Possession  should  he  demanded  by  yourself  or 
your  authorised  agent  personally  at  the  premises. 
If  possible,  it  would  be  wise  to  try  and  arrange 
terms  for  peaceable  possession,  in  view  of  the  costs 
of  ejectment  and  trouble  that  might  arise  there- 
from in  the  future,  but  do  not  leave  the  matter  in 
its  present  unsatisfactory  state,  and,  if  necessary, 
don’t  hesitate  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  law  in  the 
enforcement  of  your  just  rights. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  brief. 


A KERRY  BREEDER’S  SUGGESTIONS 

Sir, — I would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Heggie  is  unintentionally  misleading  in  his 
statement  about  the  placing  out  of  pure-bred 
Kerry  bulls  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  that  it  is  only  in  the  districts  where  Kerries 
predominate,  viz.,  in  the  mountainous  penin- 
sulas lying  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare 
Bay,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  and  between  Ken- 
mare Bay  and  Bantry  Bay,  partly  in  Kerry  and 
partly  in  Cork,  and  eiHending  into  the  country 
adjacent  thereto,  that  these  bulls  are  available. 
It  seems  that  your  correspondent  writing  in 
\ our  issue  of  21st  inst.  was  referring  to  Ireland 
generally. 

1 cannot  see  also  how  anyone  can  breed 
non-pedigree  stock  into  the  Herd  Book  in  less 
than  ten  years.  If  heifers  are  allowed  to  calve 
at  two  years  old,  then  seven  years  is  the  earliest 
period  at  which  it  \vould  be  possible  to  have  a 
Kerry  heifer  in  milk  entered  in  the  Herd  Book, 
and  this  is  presuming  that  the  inspected  cow 
produced  a female  calf  at  first  attempt  and  her 
female  calf  in  turn  did  likewise.  This  would 
be  too  much  good  luck  to  expect.  While,  if 
heifers  are  only  allowed  to  calve  at  three  years 
old,  as  is  the  general  custom,  then  ten  years  is 
the  earliest  period  at  which  a heifer  in  milk 
entered  in  the  Herd  Book  could  be  produced, 
assuming  that  only  female  offspring  were  bred. 
If  during  the  attempt  a bull  calf  is  born  then 
the  experiment  is  prolonged  for  an  additional 
year  at  least. 

This  Appendix  scheme  in  my  opinion  is  only 
useful  to  people  with  established  herds,  to  en- 
able them  to  get  fresh  blood  into  their  herds 
with  proper  precautions.  While  writing  thus. 
I have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  scheme  of 
adding  an  Appendix  to  the  Herd  Book,  but  do 
not  like  to  raise  false  hopes. — Yours,  etc., 

An  Admirer  of  Kerries. 

1st  March,  1920. 

EARLY  MUSHROOMS. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  14th  inst.,  I notice  a 
Co.  Cork  correspondent  comments  on  the  blos- 
soming of  pear  trees  and  the  appearance  o? 
green  on  gooseberry  trees  and  whitethorns.  I 
fancy  I can  go  even  better,  as  last  week  we 
collected  and  eat,  on  different  days,  six  mush- 
rooms grown  in  the  open  field,  and  some 
others  uprooted  by  sheep  were  seen. — Yours, 
etc.,  ' B. 

Co.  Galway,  25th  Feb. 


If  you  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
Gazette  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 
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ARABLE  & PASTURE 

THE  MAKING  AND  VALUE  OF 
ENSILAGE. 

Another  interesting-  paper  was  read  at 
the  last  meeting-  of  the  Farmers’  Club, 
held  in  London  on  Monday,  1st  inst.  The 
subject  was  ensilage,  and  the  speaker  Mr. 
.\rthur  Amos: 

• Vfter  outlining  the  history  of  the  system  so 
far  as  British  farmers  are  concerned,  he  said 
the  present  practice  consists  of  growing  a crop 
of  oats  and  tares,  preferably  sown  in  autumn, 
cutting  them  in  July  when  the  oats  are  in  milk, 
chaffing  them  with  a special  chaff-cutter  fitted 
with  a blower,  which  elevates  the  chaff  to  the 
top  of  the  tall  silo,  and  then  treading  the  chaffed 
fodder  into  the  silo.  Generally,  the  crop  is 
sown  upon  part  of  the  fallow  break  ; of  course, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  select  a really  dirty 
piece  .of  ground,  but  land  in  the  state  of  weedi- 
ncss  such  a good  farmer  may  allow  his  fallow- 
breadth  to  become  may  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose.  The  ground  should  be  broken  up  with 
ploughs  or  cultivators  quickly  after  or  during 
harvest,  so  that  the  weeds  may  be  checked  and 
the  land  cropped  early  in  autumn.  .As  soon  as 
the  silage  crop  is  cleared  in  July  the  land  is 
broken  up  and  cleaned  by  bastard  fallowing, 
and  on  heavy  land  wheat  will  follow'.  On  light 
land  a catch  crop  of  white  turnips,  etc.,  may  be 
grown  if  conditions  are  favourable. 

The  time  to  cut  reciuires  careful  considera- 
tion. If  the  crop  is  cut  too  sooir,  the  yield  is 
reduced  and  the  immature  crop  is  more  liable 
to  produce  “sour”  silage  ; if  the  crop  is  left  too 
late  “ sweet,”  pleasant-smelling  silag-e  is  more 
likely  to  result,  greater  bulk  is  obtained,  but 
the  product  contains  much  more  indigestible 
fibre.  Probably  the  best  time  to  cut  oats  and 
tares  is  when  the  seeds  in  the  largest  tare-pods 
are  half-formed  and  the  oats  are  in  milk  ; and 
for  other  fodder  crops  at  about  the  same  time 
as  one  would  cut  for  hay.  Oats  and  tares  when 
cut  contain  aljout  20  per  cent,  of  dry  matter  and 
80  per  cent,  of  water.  This  is  more  water  than 
the  material  can  hold  when  pressed  in  the  silo, 
and,  if  carted  at  once,  tvould  make  “sour”  silage 
The  crop  should  be  left  to  wilt  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  cutting,  so  that  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  orig-inal  water  is  lost  and  the 
dry  matter  increases  to  a percentage  of  30  to 
35.  The  preliminary  wilting  is  especially  im- 
portant at  the  bottom  of  the  silo  ; at  the  top  it 
may  be  carted  earlier,  because  here  it  does  not 
get  so  tightly  pressed. 

The  trampling  part  of  the  process  is  very 
important  ; the  chaffed  fodder  must  be  uni- 
formly spread  in  the  silo,  keeping  the  centre 
slightly  higher.  .At  the  same  time  the  whole 
should  be  kept  trodden  firmly  over  all  the  sur- 
face, and  especially  close  against  the  walls. 
This  job  is  by  no  means  light  work,  though  it 
appears  to  be  ; if  the  w'ork  is  done  properly  the 
energy  required  is  equivalent  to  that  in  a 
“ treadmill.”  .As  soon  as  the  fodder  is  put  into 
the  silo  it  begins  to  “ heat  ” and  to  “ settle.” 
If  the  filling  is  carried  out  very  rapidly,  little 
lime  is  given  for  settling,  and  the  effective 
capacity  of  the  silo  is,  reduced.  In  order  to 
make  the  greatest  use  of  the  capacity  of  the 
silo  the  filling-  of  the  top  of  the  silo  should  bo 
protracted  so  as  to  give  time  for  settling  be- 
fore the  silo  is  finally  topped  up.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  silo  is  full  by  the  Friday  or 
Saturday  ; in  this  case  the  cutter  should  be  left 
in  position  and  a further  twenty  loads  or  so 
may  be  put  in  on  the  Monday.  A'et  one  must  not 
allow  more  than  three’ days  to  elapse  fjetween 
any  two  fillings  or  the  material  begins  to  go 
mouldy  on  top.  The  management  of  the  top  of 
the  silo  is  important  if  great  waste  by  moulding 
of  the  top  layer;?  is  to  be  avoided.  The  bottom 
layers  are  automatically  subjected  to  great 
pressure  ; the  top  layers  are  not,  consequently 
air  enters  freely.,  Much  unnecessary  heating- 
may  occur,  and  ■ the  mould  may  extend  to  a 
depth  of  12  or  15  inches.  In  order  to  minimise 
this  the  final  8 or  10  loads  should  consist  of 
the  freshly  cut  crop  (without  any  wilting),  and, 
if  available,  the  last  load  or  two  (which  is  sure 
to  he  spoilt)  should  consist  of  nettles  or 
succulent  grass  brushings.  The  toj)  should 
then  be  firmly  trodden,  and  the  treading  should 
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Eczema  & Rashes 
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Germolene  Instantly  Allays  Itching,  Heat, 
and  Irritation,  and  Heals  Like  a Charm. 

HE  first  touch  of  Germolene  allays  the  intense  itching  of  eczema  and 
similar  skin  maladies.  The  sufferer  gets  relief  at  once;  relief,  too,  that  lasts. 
Germolene  not  only  soothes  but  cleanses  from  all  -wounds  poisons  and 
impurities,  while  its  healing  effect  is  altogether  astonishing.  Unlike  other 
preparations,  Germolene  is  planned  on  the  great  Aseptic  system  of  treatment, 
which  has  superseded  the  older  antiseptic  system  in  medical  practice.  This 
system  means  scientific  cleanliness,  the  exclusion  of  germ  life,  and  free  action 
for  the  natural  healing  processes. 

The  Power  that  Rules  the  Skin. 

One  of  the  active  principles  in  Germolene  is  the  extract  of  a North 
American  plant,  long  used  by  the  native  races  as  a remedy  for 
snake  bite  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  combined  with  this  are 
healing  principles  of  proved  efficacy. 

Germolene  is  the  proved  home  remedy  for 

Eczema  Piles  Skin  Eruptions 

Rashes  Itching  Pimples 

Ulcers  Ringworm  Chapped  Hands 

Open  Wounds  Cuts  & Burns  Chilblains 

(&,.  _ Andlfall  poisoned,  itching' andiinflamed  surfaces. 

Price  in  Great  Britain  1/3  & 3/~  per  tin. 

from  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere.  Lamer  size  the  more  econo- 
mical. Ask  always  for  Germolene,  and  refuse  imitations.  There 
;s  substitute  for  Germolene. 

The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing 

Sole  Distributors  : THE  VEND  DRUG  CO.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Manchester , EnsUmd . 


Correspondence  Department. 

For  an  opinion  as  to  the 
suitability  of  Germolene  in 
yonr  case,  address  " Corre- 
spondence Dept.,”  Veno 
Drug  Oo.,  Ltd.,  Veno  Build- 
ings, Manchester. 
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Get  us  by  Phone,  672;  Wires; 
Rowan,  Dublin;  or  Letter — 
Correspondence  invited. 


51,  52  Capel  Street,  DUBLIN. 


be  repeated  four  or  five  times  during  the  next 
fortnight. 

The  speaker  then  went  on  to  consider  the 
economic  side  of  the  subject,  and  showed  that 
ensilage  is  a food  which  can  be  grown  no  more 
cheaply  than  hay  ; for  the  cost  of  seed  is  high 
and  the  charges  of  silo  and  cutter  at  present 
prices  tell  against  the  practice.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  to  the  picture,  that  of  the 
convenient  organisation  of  the  practice,  and 
here  silage  does  score  heavily!  From  the  feed- 
ing point  of  view,  silage  is  very  convenient  to 
feed.  It  mixes  well  with  straw  chaff  and  sup- 
plies a food  richer  in  nitrogenous  .constituents 
than  roots,  consequently  less  purchased  cake  is 
required  to  compose  a “balanced”  ration  for 
stock.  Lastly,  from  the  national  point  of  view, 
silage  is  a practice  worthy  of  encouragement, 
because  it  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  fer- 
tility of  the  holding. 


FARM  SEED  LISTS. 

In  their  neatly  printed  catalogue  of  farm 
seeds  for  1920,  Messrs.  Edmondson  Bros.,  10 
Dame  Street,  Dublin,  offer  a carefully  chosen 
selection  of  grass,  root,  grain  and  green  crop 
seeds,  on  which  farmer  customers  can  place 
full  reliance.  There  is  a better  and  fulkr 
variety  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  available  this 
year,  and  mixtures  suitable  for  all  purposes 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Dame  Street  house.  In 
the  way  of  roots  there  are  some  heavy  crop- 
ping varieties  of  swedes,  white  and  yellow  tur- 
nips, mangold  wurzels,  and  carrots,  and  there 
are  some  half  dozen  varieties  of  cabbage  to 
select  from.  The  most  approved  varieties  of 
seed  potatoes  are  also  in  stock,  and  growers 
seeking  a good  change  of  seed  will  be  well 
suited  here.  The  seed  grain  offered  by  Messrs. 
Edmondson  is  obtained  from  the  best  seed- 
growing districts  across  Channel. 

The  high  reputation  alreadj'  earned  by 
Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  TVords- 
ley,  Stourbridge,  is  sure  to  be  upheld,  if  not 
enhanced,  during  the  coming  season,  that  is, 
if  one  can  judge  by  the  great  offers  made  m 
their  new  catalogue  of  farm  seeds  and  fer- 
tilisers. Tremendous  cropping  powers  arc 
claimed  for  their  leading  varieties  of  seed 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  most  of  which  have 
gained  highest  honours  at  the  big  British 
shows,  and  nothing  better  could  be  desired 
than  the  size  and  quality  of  the  roots  de- 
scribed. Green  crops,  such  as  field  cabbage, 
kale,  rape,  and  mustard  are  also  offered  in  best 


HORSES. 


THE  NEWLY-BORN  FOAL. 

IF  the  foal  be  strong  it  will  generally  find 
its  mother’s  udder  soon  after  birth.  But  if 
this  does  occur,  it  must  be  led  up  to  it; 
and  if  it  does  not  then  suck,  a finger  must  be 
dipped  in  milk  and  put  into  its  mouth,  and  as 
soon  as  the  foal  begins  to  suck  at  this  the  teat 
must  be  introduced  in  its  stead.  When  this 
has  been  repeated  a few  times,  all  will  go  on 
well.  Occasionally,  however,  it  happens  that 
mares,  especially  such  as  have  foaled  for  the 
first  time,  will  not  allow  the  foal  to  suck,  in 
which  case  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  rea- 
son of  their  disinclination.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  merely  tickling.  The  mare  must  be 
held  still  and  soothed  till  she  gets  accustomed 
to  the  foal;  if  needful,  she  must  be  put  in 
barnacles.  Oftentimes  the  ticklish  mare  turns 
out  the  best  mother.  If  the  udder  be  too  full, 
■and  consequently  painful,  it  must  be  gently 
milked.  If  it  is  swollen  and  hot,  the  following 
application  may  be  used:  A few  handfuls  of 

camomiles,  elder  flotvers,  and  bruised  linseed 
are  scalded  with  hot  water,  arid  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  infusion  is  cold,  when  the  udder 
is  to  be  bathed  with  it.  Unless  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  first  milk  should  never  be 
drawn  off,  for  it  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
foal  on  account  of  its  mild  purgative  action. 
Foals  often  suffer  from  attacks  of  colic  shortly 
after  birth,  which  may  generally  be  effectually 
cured  by  a few  injections  of  decoction  oi 
camomile  and  sweet  oil. 

For  a fortnight  or  a month  after  she  has 
foaled  the  mare  should  be  excused  all  work, 
if  this  can  possibly  be  managed.  When  again 


quality,  while  the  collection  of  grass  and  clover 
seeds  provides  for  the  very  best  mowing  or 
orazing  crops.  Besides  high-class  fertihzeis 
and  other  items  in  stock,  the  catalogue  con- 
tains much  useful  information,  and  is  well 
Avorth  obtaining  by  all  farmers. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  'the  well-known  seed 
growers,  of  Chester,  have  also  issued  a very 
interesting  list  of  farm  seeds.  Mangels  and 
swedes  are  strong  features,  a striking  offer 
being  also  made  in  drumhead  cabbage.  Iheie 
is  a full  selection  of  high-quality  grass  and 
clover  seeds. 


put  to  wqrk  the  following  points  should  be 
observed: — (i)  As  a rule  the  foal  should  ac- 
company the  mare,  so  as  not  to  be  too  '*-)n^ 
separated  from  her  and  deprived  of  its  milk, 
which  is  injurious  to  both  of  them.  If  the 
mare  must  be  kept  continuously  at  work,  or 
taken  long  distances  from  home  (wEich,  how- 
ever should  never  be  done  for  at  least  six 
weeks  after  delivery,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided),  due  measures  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  foal  in  the  interval.  (2)  If  the 
mare  comes  home  hot,  the  foal  should  not  be 
allowed  to  suck  till  she  has  thoroughly_  cooled 
down,  for  taking  the  heated  milk  is  injurious. 

The  foal  should  not  be  tied  up  m the  stall, 
but  should  be  at  liberty  to  move  about  it 
freely  And  it  is  also  essentially  necessary 
for  its  welfare  that  it  have  plenty  of  motion 
in  the  open  air,  for  which  reason  it  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  stable  for  several  hours  every 
day  up  to  the  time  when  it  is  put  to  work. 
Even  in  winter  this  should  not  be  neglected,  if 

the  weather  anyhow  permits  it.  No  very  large 

open  space  is  required  to  provide  the  foal  witli 
this  absolutely  necessary  exercise  m the  open; 
the  yard  of  an  ordinary  farm  will  suffice. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  foals  injuring  them- 
selves against  objects  standiiig  about  m the 
yard,  as  carts,  wagons,  etc.  Perhaps  for  the 
first  week  that  they  turned  out  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  take  the  precaution  of  stationing 
persons  with  whips  by  the  side  of  such  objects, 
to  drive  the  foals  away  from  them;  but  they 
will  very  soon  learn  of  themselves  to  avoid 
them,  as  anyone  may  convince  himself  by  per- 


Hackney  breeders  will  be  gratified  to  leaiii 
hat  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  hp  gra- 
iously  accepted  the  invitation  to  become 
Resident  Elect  of  the  Hackney  Horse  bo- 
iety,  and  will,  in  due  course,  succeed  Sir 
daurice  Levy,  Bart.,  as  President  This 
loyal  recognition  of  the  breed  wall  give  a 
-reat  stimulus  to  the  Hackney,  and  Sir  Lees 
inowles,  Bart.,  C.V.O.,  is  to  be  congratulated 


The  total  receipts  for  the  show  were  o\ci 
£500.  ..  .. 

The  sale  of  a well-known  stud  of  ponies  is 
to  take  place  in  the  near  future.  T.w. 
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4ft  Diilblin  Bull  S!i  O W and  Sale 


A GOOD  SELECTION  OF  SIRES  AND  HIGH  BIDDING. 


CATTLE. 


“POISONOUS  ” PLANT  EATEN  BY 
CATTLE. 

WRITING  in  )ho  curient  issue  of  The 
Irish  N (Xturalist , Mr.  ('.  B.  Moffat, 
B..\.,  M.R.L.A.,  describes  a rase  of 
cattle  freely  eating-  of  the  Hemlock  VVater- 
Dropwort  plant  [(Jitimiihe  crncata),  which  is 
generally  considered  a deadly  poison,  without 
showing  any  ill  effects.  He  writes  : — “ On  the 
27th  of  May,  1918,  when  passing  through  a 
held  watered  by  this  stream  (the  Tubbergalt, 
at  Ballyhyland,  Co.  Wexford),  I noticed  that 
a rich  growth  of  Water- Dropwort,  which 
had  a few  days  previously  formed  the  main 
vegetation  of  the  stream-bed  for  about  200 
yards,  was  more  than  half  eaten  down.  A herd 
of  13  milch  cows  (Shorthorns)  were  grazing  in 
the  field,  and  on  watching  for  about  ten  minutes, 
1 saw  no  fewer  than  six  of  these  animals  (one 
at  a time)  leaving  their  grazing  and  march 
down  to  the  stream  to  make  a substantial  meal 
of  what  remained  of  the  Qiinanthe.  Neglecting 
all  other  aquatic  and  waterside  vegetation,  the 
cows  showed  plainly  that  they  repaired  to  the 
stream  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  eat  the 
Hemlock  Water-Dropwort.  They  ate  not  only 
the  leaves  and  flowers  (with  which  they  beg’an) 
but  also  the  main  stems  down  to  within  some 
nine  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
they  generally  left  off,  making,  in  fact,  as  neat 
a clearance  as  if  a scythe  had  been  at  work. 
.A.S  the  cows  appeared  none  the  worse,  and 
most  of  the  Dropwort  was  already  eaten,  I saw 
no  use  in  disturbing  them  from  their  enjoyment 
of  the  remainder.  On  the  next  day  I again 
saw  several  of  them  (including  the  oldest  cow 
in  the  herd)  feeding  on  the  same  plant,  and  I 
believe  they  all  took  turns  at  it.  The  summer 
passed,  and  no  harm  befel  any  of  the  animals.” 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
evidence  for  and  against  the  belief  that  the 
Water-Dropwort  is  injurious  to  cattle,  and  asks 
that  further  observation  may  be  made  by  far- 
mers during  the  coming  summer  to  see  the 
treatment  accorded  to  this  species  by  cattle  in 
other  districts.  A ready  clue  can  be  obtained 
by  glancing  at  any  stream  where  the  Dropwort 
grows  within  reach  of  cattle,  for  the  remains  of 
the  plants  that  have  been  eaten  present  a con- 
spicuous appearance — suggestive  (as  before 
remarked)  of  the  work  of  a scythe  some  six  or 
nine  inches  above  the  water.  Concluding,  Mr. 
Moffat  says  : “ Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  plant’s  ‘ aspect  ’ and 
‘ savour,’  but  I think  its  character  as  a fa- 
vourite food  of  cattle  raises  points  on  which 
an  agreed  judgment  is  clearly  desirable.” 


It  is  generally  found  that  on  heavy  soils 
lime  gives  better  results  on  arable  land  than 
almost  any  other  manure,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
duce nearly  such  striking  results  on  the  grass 
land,  where  it  is  much  out-distanced  by  basic 
slag.  Farmers  on  heavy  land  with  only  a 
limited  amount  of  lime  or  ground  limestone 
will,  therefore,  be  better  advised  to  use  it  on 
their  arable  rather  than  on  their  grass  land. 
It  can  still  be  applied  to  land  which  is  being 
prepared  for  roots. 

BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  cattle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Societty,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


DOMO  Cream  Separators 

SKIM  CLEANEST 
TURN  EASIEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 

Llewellin’s  “Victory” 
Churn 

Won  RA.S.E.  Silver  Medal.  1919- 
also  Silver  Medal.  London  Dairy 
Show,  October.  1919. 

Address: 

G.  Llewellin  & Son 

Dairy  Engineer. 

9 ti.over  a Cenfurv.-  HAVERFORDWEST 


The  best  of  weather  favoured  the  large 
gathering  of  breeders  and  their  bulls  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  show  and  sale 
held  on  the  Ball’s  Bridge  grounds  on  last 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.,  Coming  some  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year,  the  fixture  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  preceding-  the  big  Ulster  show  and 
sale,  which  comes  off  next  week,  and  thus 
made  first  appeal  to  breeders.  The  latter  re- 
sponded well,  and,  if  the  total  entries  fell  a 
little  short  of  last  year’s  number,  the  animals 
sho-wn  were  the  best  of  their  herds,  and  were 
of  an  uniformly  high  quality.  Each  of  the 
there  leading  breeds  was  strongly  represented, 
the  respective  numbers  on  show  being — Short- 
horns 289,  Herefords  92,  Aberdeen-Angus  151 
— a total  of  532,  as  compared  witli  61 1 last 
year. 

In  the  main  the  .Shorthorns  made  a very 
creditable  display,  and  were  drawn  from  all 
quarters  of  the  land  ; amongst  the  bulls  of  out- 
standing- merit  were  Champion’s  First  and  The 
Last  Baron,  both  yearlings  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Fred.  Wrench’s  breeding.  The  former,  a mas- 
sively built  son  of  Red  Baron  Groat,  won  the 
Champion  Silver  Medal,  the  Phoenix  Cup,  and 
the  Special  District  Prize,  and  his  herd  com- 
panion, The  Last  Baron,  whose  sire  is  the 
famous  Red  Baron,  was  reserve  for  each  of 
these  honours.  The  Hereford  classes  were 
the  best  of  any  in  quality,  and  made  a splendid 
advertisement  for  the  Whitefaced  breed.  As 
in  past  years,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dames-Longworth 
had  some  leading  entries  here,  and  in  his 
Glynwood  Homer  produced  a worthy  cham- 
pion of  the  breed.  The  quality  of  the  black 
cattle  was  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  and 
some  remarkably  good  exhibits  were  seen  in 
this  section  also,  Mr.  R.  C.  Williams,  the  well- 
known  Southern  breeder,  here  showing  the 
champion  winner.  The  premium  selections  in 
the  different  sections  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gordon  and  Mr.  E.  Gallagher,  the  Department 
inspectors,  and  the  number  of  premiums 
awarded  were — Shorthorns  133,  Hereford  42, 
Aberdeen-Angus  87. 

The  attendance  on  both  days  was  large, 
quite  a thick  edging  of  spectators  being  seen 
round  the  judging  rings  during  the  earlier  part 
of  Tuesday,  while  in  the  afternoon  and 
throughout  the  following  day  both  sale  centres 
were  crowded  with  busy  buyers.  The  clean 
bill  of  health  enjoyed  by  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  the  sister  isles,  and  the  consequent 
freedom  of  animal  movement,  proved  a great 
asset  to  this  sale,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  a large  contingent  of  oversea  buyers 
mingling  with  the  big  company  of  home 
breeders.  The  arrangements  for  both  show 
and  sale  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  thanks 
to  the  organising  ability  of  the  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Ed.  Bohane,  and  the  able  services  of  the 
stewards. 

The  following  were  the  judges  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections: — 

Shorthorns. — Mr.  W.  Crosland,  Buscot  Park, 
Faringdon,  Berks;  Mr.  W.  Peterkin,  Dunglass, 
Conan  Bridge,  Ross-shire;  Mr.  J Handley, 
Green  Head,  Milnthorpe;  Capt.  J.  MacGilliv- 
ray,  Kirkton,  Bunchrew,  Inverness. 

Herefords. — Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Britten,  Here- 
ford ; Mr.  W.  J.  Russell,  Westinbury,  Pern- 
bridge. 

Aberdeen-Angus. — Mr.  Hum  Bland,  Abbey- 
leix  ; Mr.  G.  R.  Shiach,  Rosebrae,  Elgin,  N.B. 

Shorthorn  Classes. 

There  was  a muster  of  289  Shorthorn  as 
compared  with  326  last  year.  The  display  was 
fairly  good  so  far  as  good  useful  strongly- 


substanced  animals  were  concerned,  though 
there  was  a lack  of  show  finish  in  many  of  the 
animals,  a fact  which  is  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  feeding-stuffs, 
but  perhaps  no  little  of  the  deficiency  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  breeders  have  not  yet  realised 
the  full  importance  of  the  Ball’s  Bridge  sale 
as  a great  national  event  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  former  April  shows,  of  which  this  largely 
takes  the  place,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former 
February  sales.  The  section  had  by  no  means 
that  average  merit  which  could  represent  the 
breeding  strength  of  the  country;  and  until 
breeders  realise  that  they  must  send  their  best 
animals  in  order  to  attract  foreign  buyers  who 
pay  the  big  prices,  the  March  sale  will  not 
occupy  the  premier  place  of  importance  it  is 
naturally  entitled  to.  This  may  be  said  es- 
pecially of  the  aged  and  two-year-old  classes 
where  there  was  a long  tail,  and  few  of  out- 
standing- merit.  The  chief  merit  lay  among 
the  yearlings,  -yvhich  furnished  the  champion 
and  special  prize  winners,  and  contained  a 
good  number  of  animals  of  real  outstanding 
breed  and  quality.  Among  the  older  animals 
the  most  prominent  was  Mr.  Bertram  H.  Bar- 
ton’s first  winner  in  the  May  to  August  1918 
Class,  which  later  fetched  from  Mr.  Marshall 
480  gns.  This  was  Straffan  Gentleman  Cadet, 
by  Pomeroy  Marquis,  a light  roan  of  great 
depth  and  substance  that  presented  a grand 
broadside,  with  his  massive  depth,  level 
shoulders,  and  great  length,  while  he  carried 
his  thighs  well  down.  He  was  inclined  to  be- 
come lumpy  at  the  tail-head,  and  was  hardly 
well  enough  furnished  over  the  rump,  but  this 
was  the  only  fault  to  his  great  parts.  Mr. 
Cochrane  Welsh’s  second  winner,  Augustus 
Heir,  by  Red  Herald,  though  also  deeply  sub- 
stanced,  had  not  the  great  width  of  the  other. 

In  the  aged  class  the  Rt.  Hon.  Fredk.  Wrench 
had  a good  stylish  silver  medal  winner  in  Albert 
Luxury  by  Albert  Victor,  and  grandson  of 
Sittyton  Champion,  which  showed  a good  deal 
of  breeding,  and  had  great  wide  roasts  and 
deep  substance,  with  plenty  of  weight  in  the 
quarters.  He  won  the  championship  at  Cork 
two  years  in  succession,  and  was  placed  second 
to  Edgeote  Hero  at  the  last  Dublin  Show.  The 
Reserve  winner,  Red  Baron  Clipper,  by  the 
famous  stock  bull.  Red  Baron,  was  also  a 
stylish  looking  animal  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Kinsella,  which  realized  200  gns.  at  the  sale. 

In  the  November  Class  Mr.  G.  E.  Moore 
was  awarded  first  place  for  Frayne  Brilliant, 
by  Frayne  Augustus,  a Broadhooks  bull  that 
had  a fine  back  and  well-sprung  rib  with  good 
girth  and  shoulders,  though  he  was  hardly 
coupled  for  enough  down  behind. 

There  was  a good  class  of  dairy  bulls  which 
were  in  keen  demand  in  the  sale  at  good 
prices.  Capt.  R.  H.  Prior  Wandesforde  took 
the  lead  with  Comer  Beau,  by  Silver  Court,  a 
level,  deep,  lengthy  bull  with  plenty  of  sub- 
stance that  was  sold  for  240  gns.  His  dam 
had  a registered  yield  of  770  gallons  of  milk. 
Mr.  Robert  Hall  was  second  with  Orphan 
Prince,  by  Killycolp  Prince,  a bull  with  nice 
shoulders  and  girth,  but  not  with  the  same  level 
substance  as  the  others.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  him  the  Earl  of  Bessborough’s  Bess- 
borough  Quality,  by  Bessborough  Nestor, 
which  was  placed  third.  This  was  a low-set, 
compact  bull  of  nice  quality,  whose  dam  as  a 
heifer  had  a yield  of  760  gallons,  while  his 
grand  dam,  Bessborough  Fondness  loth, 
owned  a register  of  1,690  gals,  for  the  year 
1918,  and  he  was  more  appreciated  by  the 
buyers,  leaving  the  ring  at  200  gns. 

Qontinuetl  on  page  307, 
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CORN  PRODUCTION  ACT,  1917. 


Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland 


NOTICE  OF  PROPOSAL 

To  Fix  New  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages  for  Agricultural  Workers  in  Ireland. 


T)ie  Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland  hereby 
give  notice,  as  I’equired  by  the  above  Act,  that  they 
I’ROPOSE.  to  make  an  Order  as  follows,  fixing  mini- 
mum rates  of  wages  for  agricultural  workers  in 
Ireland,  and  defining  the  benefits  or  advantages 
which  may  be  reckoned  as  part-payment  ol  wages, 
and  tlie  values  at  which  they  are  to  be  so  reckoned:— 

(1)  Save  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  rates  of 
wages,  as  specified  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto,  shall 
be  the  minimum  rates  for  workers  in  the  several 
areas  as  enumerated  in  the  Second  Schedule,  and  the 
working  week  to  which  these  minimum  rates  shall 
apply  shall  consist  of  54  working  hours,  or  less,  as 
may  be  agreed  between  employer  and  workman,  pro- 
vided that  the  minimum  wage  payable  for  tBe  work- 
ing week  shall  not  be  lesS'  than  that  payable  tor  54 
working  hours  (exclusive  of  Sunday). 

(2)  The  lioiirs  of  work  shall  not  include  meal 
times. 

(3)  The  employer  and  the  workman  shall  be  at 
liberty  so  to  arrange  the  working  week  that  it  wiU 
consist  of  6 working  days  of  more  than  9 hours  each 
and  one  shorter  working  day. 

(4)  The  working  hours  shall  be  between  the  hours 
of  6 a.m.  and  7 p.m.,  as  may  he  agreed  between  the 
employer  and  the  workman. 

(5)  In  reckoning  the  wage  payable  in  cash  to  a 
worker  the  employer  may  take  credit  for  such  bene- 
fits or  advantages  only  as  are  specified  in  the  ihird 
Schedule,  hut  not  at  a greater  value  than  is  set  out 
therein. 

(6)  Sunday  work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  hourly 
rates  for  Sunday  work  as  eet  out  in  the  First  feche- 
dule,  provided  that  the  least  payment  for  any  Sun- 
day work  shall  be  two  shillings. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in 
this  Order,  it  shall  be  lawful,  in  the  ease  of  idough- 
men,  cattlemen,  yardmen,  and  male  milkers,  for  the 
employer  and  the  workman  to  agree  to  an  inclusive 
weekly  minimum  rate,  wliich  shall  be  deemed  to  cover 
payment  ol  wages  for  all  Sunday  and  other  work  of 
these  classes  as  follows:— 

Group  I.  Group  II. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Male  workers  over  20  years  of  age  36  0 55  ^ 

aged  18  to  20  ...  32  0 30  0 

” 16  to  18  ...  22  6 21  0 


(8)  Herds  skilled  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
who  are  under  contract  to  give  constant  service  to 
their  employers,  shall  be  paid  throughout  the  year  an 
inclusive  weekly  minimum  rate,  which  shall  cover  all 
Sunday  and  other  work,  as  follows:— 

e.  d. 

Group  I.  ■ • •••  2 

Group  II.  6 


Dated  27th  FEBRUARY,  1920. 


The  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tlie  Corn  Production  Act,  1917,  and  the  Regulations 
made  thereunder,  will  consider  any  objection  to  the 
proposed  Order  which  may  be  lodged  with  them 
within  one  month  of  the  date  of  this  Notice,  viz. 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  31st  March,  1920. 

Objections  should  be  in  writing,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Agricultural  Wages 
Board  for  Ireland,  14  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin. 


Dated  this  27th  day  of  February,  1920, 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

,1.  V.  COYLE, 

Chairman. 

W.  M.  Bowers, 

Secretary, 

Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland, 

14  St.  Stephen’s  Green, 

Dublin. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 


In  the  case  of  female  milkers,  dealt  with  in  Clause 
10  the  minimum  payment  to  workers  employed  for, 
say  7 days  per  week  in  Group  I.,  and  working  less 
than  44  hours  altogether  per  day,  will  be  12s.  2d., 
viz  —6  halt  days  at  Is.  74d.,  plus  44  hours  Sunday 
work  at  64d  per  hour.  The  corresponding  payment 
in  Group  II.  will  be  lOs.  5d.,  viz. :— 6 half  days  at 
Is.  4|d.,  plus  44  hours  Sunday  work  at  54d. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 


Minimum  rates  of  Wages  tor  a week  of  54  working 
hours,  Male  -workers  over  20  years  of  age. 


Per  hour. 


Areas. 

Per  week. 

Week-days. 

Group  I, 

...  32/6 

7Jd. 

II. 

...  30/- 

6|d. 

Male 

Workers  aged 

18  to  20  years. 

Group  I. 

...  29/- 

64d. 

„ II. 

...  27/6 

6d. 

Male 

Workers  aged 

16  to  18  years. 

Group  I. 

...  19/6 

4-ld. 

,,  II. 

...  18/- 

4d, 

Female 
Group  I. 

n. 


19/6 

17/- 


Sundays. 
lid. 
lOd. 


9|d. 

9d. 


64d. 

6d. 


Workers  over  18  years  of  age. 


4ld. 

53d. 


64d. 

54d. 


(9)  Herds  not  under  obligation  to  give  constant 
service  to  their  employers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
included  in  the  classes  of  workers  to  whom  the  pro- 
posed Order  will  apply. 

(10)  Female  workers  employed  solely  in  milking 
ehall  be  paid  at  the  hourly  rates  prescribed  tor 
female  workers  in  the  First  Schedule,  provided  that, 
if  any  euch  worker  is  employed  tor  less  than  four 
and  one-half  working  hours  altogether  on  any  one 
day,  slie  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  applicable  to  four  and  one-half  work- 
ing hours  for  that  day.  In  totalling  the  number  ot 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  four  and  one-halt  hours  on 
any  one  day,  any  fraction  of  an  hour  shall  he  taken 
to  he  one  hour. 

(11)  Where  a farm  or  holding  is  situated  partly 
in  one  Group  aiul  partly  in  another,  the  minimum 
rate  ot  wages  payable  thereon  shall  be  the  minimum 
rate  applicable  to  the  Group  in  which  the  main  or 
Iirincipal  part  of  the  farm  is  situated. 

(12)  Nothing  in  the  proposed  Order  shall  take 
away  from  the  worker  his  right  to  receive  for  the 
full  period  of  his  contract  of  service  a -vyage  not  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  as  defined  in  the  First 
Schedule  hereto,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  contract  of  service 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a contract  by  the  week.  Pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  the  proposed  Order  shall  be 
lield  to  compel  an  employer  to  pay  wages  to  a worker 
for  time  lost  by  coming  late  to  work,  or  by  leaving 
his  work  before  the  appointed  time,  or  by  absenting 
himself  from  work,  or  shall  prevent  an  employer 
availing  himself  ot  any  remedy  open  to  him  by  law 
for  such  or  any  other  breach  of  contract  expressed  or 
implied,  but  the  proposed  Order  shall  not  give  to  the 
employer  any  rights  in  this  matter  of  which  he  was 
pot  possesseil  before  tlie  issue  of  the  Order, 


MUNSTER. 

COUNTY  CLARE- That  portion  of  the  Limerick  No.  2 
Rural  District  contained  in  the  District  Electoral 
Divisions  of  Ballygannon,  Ballyglass,  Cappa- 
villa,  and  Killeely. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  CORK. 

COUNTY  CORK— That  portion  of  the  County  Cork 
contained  in  the  District  Electoral  Divisions  of 
St  Mary’s,  Blackrock,  Bishopstown,  Inishkenny, 
Ovens,  Lehenagh,  Douglas,  Monkstown,  C^riga- 
line  (Cork).  Ballincollig,  Rathcooney.  White- 
church,  Blarney,  Carrigrohane  Beg,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Bandon  Rural  District  contained  in 
the  District  Electoral  Division  of  Ballygroman. 
The  Urban  District  of  Queenstown,  with  that 
portion  of  the  County  Cork  contained  in  the 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Queenstown  Rural 
and  the  Rural  District  of  Midleton. 

COUNTY  KERRY— Tralee  Urban  District,  with  that 
portion  of  the  County  Kerry  contained  in  the 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Tralee  Rural. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  LIMERICK. 

COUNTY  LIMERICK— The  Rural  Districts  of  Limerick 
No.  1,  Kilmallock.  and  Tipperary  No.  2. 

COUNTY  TIPPERARY— Clonmel  Urban  District,  with 
that  portion  of  the  County  Tipperary  (South 
Riding)  contained  in  the  District  Electoral  Divi- 
sions of  Clonmel  Rural,  Inishlounaght,  and  Kil- 
laloan. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WATERFORD. 

COUNTY  WATERFORD— That  portion  of  County 
Waterford  contained  in  the  District  Electoral 
Division  of  Waterford  Rural. 


CONNAUGHT. 

COUNTY  GALWAY— Galway  Urban  District,  with 
that  portion  of  the  County  Galway  contained  in 
the  District  Electoral  Division  of  Galway  Rural. 
COUNTY  SLIGO— Sligo  Urban  District. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

GROUPS  OF  AREAS. 

GROUP  I. 

ULSTER, 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BELFAST. 

COUNTY  ANTRIM— All  the  Urban  Districts,  and  that 
portion  of  the  County  Antrim  contained  in  the 
Rural  Districts  of  Belfast,  Ballymoney,  Bally- 
mena, Antrim,  Lisburn.  Aghalee,  and  the  Rural 
District  of  Larne  (except  the  District  Electoral 
Divisions  of  Ardclinis  and  Glencloy. 

COUNTY  ARMAGH- Portadown  Urban  District,  with 
the  portion  of  County  Armagh  contained  in  the 
District  Electoral  Divisions  of  Portadown  Rural 
and  Carrowbrack.  Lurgan  LTrban  District,  with 
that  portion  of  the  County  Armagh  contained  in 
the  District  Electoral  Division  of  Lurgan  Rural. 

COUNTY  DOWN,  including  all  the  Urban  Districts. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

COUNTY  LONDONDERRY— That  portion  of  the 
County  Londonderry  contained  in  Hie  District 
Electoral  Divisions  of  the  Upper  Liherties,  the 
Lower  Liberties,  Loughena,  Waterside,  Ardmore, 
and  Glendermot. 


COUNTY  MEATH— That  portion  of  the  County  Meath  , 
contained  in  the  District  Electoral  Division  of  v 
St.  Mary’s,  adjacent  to  the  Urban  District  of  ; 
Drogheda.  ] 

COUNTY  WEXFORD— Enniscorthy  Urban  District.  1 
with  that  portion  of  County  Wexford  con- 
tained in  the  District  Electoral  Division  of  Ennis- 
corthy Rural.  Wexford  Urban  District,  with 
that  portion  of  County  Wexford  contained  in  the 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Wexford  Rural.  i 


CROUP  II. 

ULSTER. 

COUNTY  ANTRIM— The  Ballycastle  Rural  District 
and  the  District  Electoral  Divisions  of  Ardclinis 
and  Glencloy,  in  the  Larne  Rural  District. 

COUNTY  ARMAGH,  including  all  the  Urban  Dis- 
tricts except  the  Urban  District  of  Portadown 
and  Lurgan.  and  the  District  Electoral  Divisions 
adjacent  to  them  reserved  to  Group  I. 

COUNTY  CAVAN,  including  all  the  Urban  Districts. 

COUNTY  DONEGAL,  including  all  the  Urban  Dis- 
tricts. 

(OUNTY  FERMANAGH,  including  the  Enniskillen 
Urban  District. 

COUNTY  LONDONDERRY,  including  all  the  Urban 
Districts,  but  excluding  the  Rural  Areas  adja- 
cent to  the  County  Borough  of  Londonderry  re- 
served to  Group  I. 

COUNTY  MONAGHAN,  including  all  the  Urban  Dis- 
tricts. 

COUNTY  TYRONE,  including  all  the  Urban  Districts, 


LEINSTER. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  DUBLIN. 

COUNTY  DUBLIN,  including  all  the  Urban  Districts. 

COUNTY  KILKENNY— Kilkenny  Urban  District,  with 
that  portion  of  County  Kilkenny  contained  in  the 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Kilkenny  Rural 
and  the  Kilculliheen  District  Electoral  Division 
adjacent  to  the  County  Borough  of  Waterford. 

COUNTY  I.OUTH— Drogheda  Urban  District,  with 
that  portion  of  County  Louth  contained  in  the 
District  Electoral  Division  of  St.  Peter’s.  Dun- 
dalk Urban  District,  with  that  portion  of  County 
Ijouth  contained  in  the  District  Electoral  Divi- 
sion of  Dundalk  Rural, 


LEINSTER. 

COUNTY  CARLOW,  including  Carlow  Urban  District. 

COUNTY  KILDARE,  including  all  the  Urban  Di.s- 
tricts. 

COUNTY  KILKENNY,  except  the  Urban  District  of 
Kilkenny  and  the  District  Electoral  Divisions  of 
Kilkenny  Rural  and  Kilculliheen,  reserved  to 
Group  I. 

KING’S  COUNTY,  including  all  the  Urban  Districts. 

COUNTY  LONGFORD,  including  all  the  Urban  Dis- 
tricts. 

COUNTY  LOUTH,  except  the  Urban  Districts  ot 
Drogheda  and  Dundalk,  and  the  Rural  Areas 
adjacent  to  them  reserved  to  Group  1. 
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COUNTY  MEATII,  incliuliiig  all  the  Urban  Distriote, 
hut  excluding  that  portion  of  the  County  con- 
tained in  the  District  Electoral  Division  of  Saint 
Mary’s,  adjacent  to  the  Urban  District  of 
Drogheda  and  reserved  to  Group  I. 

QUEEN’S  COUNTY, 

COUNTY  WESTMEATH,  including  the  Urban  District 
of  Athlone. 

COUNTY  WEXFORD,  including  the  Urban  District  of 
New  Ross,  but  excepting  the  Urban  Districts  of 
Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  with  the  Rural  Areas 
adjacent  to  them  reserved  to  Group  I. 

COUNTY  WICKLOW  including  all  the  Urban  Dis- 
tricts. 


MUNSTER. 

COUNTY  CLARE,  except  that  portion  of  the  Lirne- 
rick  No.  2 District  contained  in  the  District 
Electoral  Divisions  of  Ballycannon,  Ballyglass, 
Cappavilla,  and  Killeely. 

COUNTY  CORK— The  Rural  District  of  Cork,  except 
that  portion  reserved  to  Group  I.,  the  Rural  Dis- 
tricts of  Kanturk,  Charleville,  Mallow,  Mitchels- 
town  No.  1,  Permoy,  Macroom,  Youghal  No.  1, 
Kinsale,  Clonakilty,  and  Bandon  (except  the 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Ballygroman), 
Castletownberehaven,  Bantry,  Skull,  Dunman- 
way,  Millstreet,  and  Skibbereen. 

The  Urban  Districts  of  Macroom,  Skibbereen, 
Clonakilty,  Permoy,  Kinsale,  Mallow  and 
Youghal. 

COUNTY  KERRY,  except  the  Tralee  Urban  Dis- 
trict, with  that  portion  of  County  Kerry  con- 
tained in  the  District  Electoral  Division  of 
Tralee  Rural  and  reservel  to  Group  I. 

COUNTY  LIMERICK— The  Rural  Districts  of  Rath- 
keale,  Glin,  Newcastle,  Croom,  and  Mitchelstown 
No.  2. 

COUNTY  TIPPERARY— North  and  South  Ridings,  in- 
cluding- all  the  Urban  Districts  except  Clonmel 
Urban  District  and  the  Rural  Area  adjacent  to 
it  reserved  to  Group  I. 

COUNTY  WATERFORD,  except  the  County  Borough 
of  Waterford,  and  that  portion  of  the  County 
Waterford  contained  in  the  District  Electoral 
Division  of  Waterford  Rural  reserved  to 
Group  I. 

CONNAUGHT. 

COUNTY  GALWAY,  except  Galway  Urban  District 
with  that  portion  of  the  County  Galway  con- 
tained in  the  District  Electoral  Division  of  Gal- 
way Rural  reserved  to  Group  I. 

COUNTY  LEITRIM. 

COUNTY  MAYO,  including  all  the  Urban  Districts. 

COUNTY  ROSCOMMON. 

COUNTY  SLIGO,  except  Sligo  Urban  District  re- 
served to  Group  I. 


THE  RIGHT  TYPE  OF  DAIRY  BULL. 

Every,  point  indicative  of  production  in 
the  cow  should  be  present  in  the  contour 
of  the  dairy  bull.  He  should  be  out- 
standing- in  all  indications  of  constitution, 
capacity,  nervous  temperament,  blood  circula- 
tion and  ability.  To  determine  the  presence 
of  any  of  these  essentials,  the  examination 
should  begin  at  the  head  and  end  at  the  tip  of 
the  tail.  The  following  description  should  be 
complied  with  ; 

The  nostrils  should  be  large  and  open  ; the 
mouth  large  ; the  jaws  broad,  wide  and  strong  ; 
the  face  long  and  clean-cut  from  the  eye  to  the 
nose  and  extremely  broad  between  eyes  that 
are  large,  prominent,  yet  placid  and  expres- 
sive. The  horns,  though  heavy  at  the  base, 
should  be  of  reasonable  size  and  not  coarse  ; 
the  ear,  of  medium  size,  rather  than  coarse, 
and  covered  with  short,  fine  hair  instead  of 
that  which  is  long,  coarse  and  wiry.  The  neck 
should  be  long,  clean-cut  in  the  throat  latch, 
well  developed  in  the  region  of  the  windpipe 
and  well  crested  on  top,  denoting  masculinity. 
A head  and  neck  of  this  description  go  far  to- 
ward indicating  constitution,  capacity,  nervous 
temperament,  character  and  prepotency,  all  of 
which  are  desirable  points  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  offspring. 

The  shoulders  should  be  oblique  and  not 
coarse,  although  masculinity  encourages  coarse- 
ness to  some  extent,  and  bulls  are  always 
heavier,  comparatively,  in  the  front  quarters 
than  cows.  Depth  of  chest  and  obliqueness  of 
shoulders  tend  toward  narrowness  at  the 
withers.  There  being  no  reason  for  width  at 
this  point,  it  is  a mark  of  excellency  for  the  top 
of  the  shoulders  to  be  pointed,  giving  the 
animal  a wedge-shaped  appearance  when 
viewed  from  in  front.  As  further  indications 
of  constitution,  capacity  and  quality,  the  heart 
girth  and  barrel  should  be  long  and  deep,  the 


Wages  Board  for  Ireland— continued. 

THIRD  SCHEDULE. 


BENEFITS  OR  ADVANTAGES,  NOT  BEING  BENEFITS  OR  ADVANTAGES  PROHIBITED  BY  LAV/,  WHICH 
MAY  BE  RECKONED  AS  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  IN  LIEU  OF  PAYMENT  IN  CASH  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  OF  WAGES  PROVIDED  BY  THIS  ORDER,  AND  THE 
VALUES  AT  WHICH  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  SO  RECKONED. 

WKKKLY  VALUKB. 


House  or  house  and  small  garden  attached  tliereto 
and  not  exceeding  one  statute  rood  in  area  where  the 
employer  pays  the  rates  and  taxes  and  keeps  the 
house  in  repair. 

(No  deduction  from  wages  shall  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupation  of  any  house  which  has  been 
condemned  by  the  Sanitary  Authority  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation.) 

If  the  land  attached  to  the  house  exceeds  one 
statute  rood  the  value  of  the  allowance  may  be  in- 
creased in  respect  of  the  excess  area  to 


Varying  by  agreement  from  1/-  to  1/6  in  the 
on  the  weekly  wages  payable  to  the  workman. 


(Where  the  employer  considers  this  rate  of 
deduction  to  bo  inadequate  he  may  apiieal  to  the 
Board,  who  may  authorise  a deduction  at  a higher 
rate.) 


10/.  per  annum  per  statute  rood. 


Land,  per  statute  acre 

(a)  Land  for  potatoes,  cultivated  and  tilled,  per  statute  acre 

(b)  Do.  Do.  cultivated,  tilled,  and  manured,  per  statute  acre 

(c)  Do.  Do.  cultivated,  tilled,  manured,  seeded,  and  crop  lifted, 

per  statute  acre... 

Drills  of  potatoes  to  be  measured  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rates  as  (a),  (b),  or  (c), 
above,  according  as  the  conditions  of  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  apply. 

Potatoes  (weekly  rate  of  deduction  per  ton  per  annum) 

Fresh  Milk,  per  gallon 
Buttermilk,  per  gallon 
Grass  of  Cow,  grass  only 
Grass  of  Calf  till  one  year  old  ... 

Keep  of  Cow  with  grass  and  hay 

Use  of  Cow  (a  freshly  calved  cow  for  one  year) 

(Irass  of  Donkey 
Grass  of  Goat 
Grass  of  Sheep 

Coal  at  cost  price,  including  actual  cost  of  delivery 
Turf  Bank 

Turf,  cut,  saved  and  carted,  suflBcient  for  workman  for  one  year 
Timber  firing,  cut  and  carted,  sufficient  for  workman  for  one  year 


Group  I. 
s.  d. 

0 7 

6 6 
7 6 

9 0 


2 0 

1 5 
0 6 

2 8J 

0 7 

5 0 

6 0 

0  6 
0 3 

0 6 

0 6 
2 0 
2 0 


Group  II. 
B.  d. 
0 5'i 

5 6 

6 6 

8  0 


2 0 

1 3 
0 6 

2 3i 

0 7 

4 6 

5 6 

0 6 
0 3 

0 6 

0 6 
2 0 
2 0 


Board  and  lodging  (seven  days) 
Board  (seven  days) 

Board,  per  day 
Breakfast  (seven  days) 

Dinner  (seven  days) 

Supper  (seven  days) 


Males 
over 
18  years 
of  age. 


15  0 ...  15  0 

13  0 ...  13  0 

7 6 ...  7 6 

2 9 ...  2 9 

1 lOj  ...  1 lOi 

2 9 ...  2 9 


Board  and  lodging  (seven  days) 
Board  (seven  days) 

Board,  per  day  ... 

Breakfast  (seven  days) 

Dinner  (seven  days) 

Supper  (seven  days) 


Males 

aged 

16-18  years. 


10  9 ...  10  9 

9 8 ...  9 8 

1 4i  ...  1 44 

2 0 ...  2 0 

5 8 ...  5 8 

2 0 ...  2 0 


Board  and  lodging  (seven  days) 
Board  (seven  days) 

Board,  per  day  ... 

Breakfast  (seven  days) 

Dinner  (seven  days) 

Supper  (seven  days) 


Females 

over 

18  years 
of  age. 


10  0 ...  10  0 

9 0 ...  9 0 

1 34  ...  1 34 

19  ...  19 

5 6 ...  5 6 

19  ...  19 


IM  ■■  BB  BB  BB  BB  BH 


ribs  deep  and  well  sprung,  and  the  body 
covered  with  hide  that  is  soft,  pliable,  elastic 
and  oily,  the  hair  fine  and  silky.  These  points 
with  the  exception  of  the  character  of  the  hide 
and  hair,  are  more  evident  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  and,  therefore,  more  readily  dis- 
tinguished. Furthermore,  in  the  well  bred 
sire  of  proper  form  the  back  bone  shows  greater 
development,  is  more  open  jointed  and  larger, 
and  like  the  well  bred  cow  of  desirable  con- 
formation, there  is  an  absolute  freedom  from 
beefiness  in  these  regions  and  over  the  entire 
body. 

Much  consideration  should  be  given  the  hind 
quarters  of  the  animal,  for  these  parts  indicate 
the  ability  he  is  liable  to  transmit  to  his  female 
offspring.  Reasonable  width  between  promi- 
nent hip  bones,  great  length  and  straightness 
from  the  hip  to  the  pin  bones  and  width 
through  the  thurls  indicate  that  there  will  be 
a like  conformation  in  the  calves.  In  the  case 
of  heifer  calves  these  points  indicate  that  when 
they  have  grown  to  cowhood  they  will  have 
roomy,  productive  organs  and  long,  well  bal- 
anced udders.  If  the  bull’s  rump  is  short  and 
drooping,  and  there  is  narrowness  between  the 
thurls,  it  is  quite  likely  that  his  calves  will  be 
of  the  same  conformation  and  few,  if  any,  well 
formed  and  well  balanced  udders  will  result 
from  his  use.  Viewed  from  behind,  the  thighs 
should  • be  thin,  well  curved  and  free  from  fat 
and  beef,  forming  an  arch  that  is  at  once  high 
and  broad.  By  conveying  the  same  peculiarity 
to  his  effeminate  offspring  suitable  provision 
is  made  for  the  placement  of  an  udder  that 
may  be  wide  and  hung  well  up  behind.  Bulls 
beefy  in  the  hind  quarters  and  not  cut  well  up 
behind  should  be  guarded_  against,  as  their 
heifers  are  seldom  of  a desirable  sort. 

As  an  indication  of  the  ' size  of  the  udders 
and  the  placement  of  the  teats  on  the  progeny 
of  the  bull  the  rudimentary  teats  which  should 


be  found  forward  on  the  scrotum  should  be 
recognised  as  an  index.  It  is  believed  that  if 
these  teats  are  large  the  teats  of  the  female 
progeny  will  be  large,  and  if  the  rudimentaries 
are  placed  far  apart  the  teats  on  his  daughters 
will  be  placed  far  apart.  In  addition  to  being 
a desirable  trait,  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
udder  will  be  both  long  and  wide.  Mammary 
veins  and  milk  wells  are  important  points  to 
observe  in  selecting  sires,  for,  as  in  the  cow, 
they  indicate  the  volume  of  blood  flowing  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
so  important  that  there  be  a great  flow  of  blood 
through  the  udder  of  the  cow,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  bull  iiidicate 
that  he  will  transmit  that  trait  to  his  de- 
scendants. 

Bulls  differ  greatly  in  size,  length  and  de- 
velopment of  mammary  veins  much  as  do  cows. 
Some  of  them  have  large  veins  that  pass  as  far 
forward  as  the  shoulder  pits.  Others  have 
veins  that  are  small  and  short  with  no  signs 
of  branches  and  ending  in  milk  wells  that  are 
so  small  that  they  are  difficult  to  find.  It  is 
not  to  be  e.xpected  that  a bull’s  veins  and  wells 
will  be  as  large  as  those  of  the  cow  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  veins  of  a young  heifer 
or  a cow  far  advanced  in  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion will  not  be  as  large  as  those  of  an  oldp 
cow  or  one  that  is  giving  a large  flow  of  rnilk. 
Heavy  production  develops  the  size,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  cows  well  fed  and  forced  to 
yield  large  amounts  of  milk  for  a long  period 
exhibit  greater  veins  and  wells  than  those 
that  have  never  been  stimulated  to  do  their 
best.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  large,  tor- 
tuous, long  branching  weins  and  large,  nu- 
merous milk  wells  on  the  sire  indicate  that  his 
heifers  will  have  corre.spondingly  desirable 
veins  and  wells.  When  tihe  heifers  come  into 
milk  they  wilTbe  developed  by  good  care  and 
feeding. 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 


March  6,  1920. 


Prepaid  Advertisements. 

1j^  per  Word.  Minimum:  12  Words,  1/- 
• • Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

No  Discount  for  Series. 


All  Pure  Wliite  Kumiers  and  Coaly  Pawn  Ducks, 
with  Taylor’s  strain  Drakes;  Eggs,  8s.  6d.  per 
dozen.  And  from  Select  Pens  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
best  strains;  Eggs,  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  carriage  extra. 
Also  Black  Kerry  Calving  Cows  and  Black  Kerry 
Heifers  always  on  Sale.  Apply  ■'  Owners,”  Letter- 
collum,  Timoleague,  Cork. p24 

Three  Best  Breeds  are  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Leghorns,  and  White  Wyandottes, 
Rliodes  and  Light  Sussex  also  kept.  Sittings, 
12/-,  15/-,  21/-. 

MRS.  COUBROUGH,  Templeogue,  Dublin. 


Chicken  coops,  sheeted  with  asbestos  cement, 
vermin  and  rot-inoof,  back  plate  for  transport 
or  storage,  on  floors,  2 ft  square;  -price,  f.o.r.  Ardee, 
£1  each;  reduction  for  quantity;  cash  with  order. 
Further  particulars  Manager,  Smarmore  Castle 
Works,  Ardee.  pl69 

DAY-OLD  Chicks— White  Wyandotte  and  R.I.  Reds, 
pedigree  laying  strains,  17s.  doz. ; Ducks’  Eggs, 
utility,  splendid  for  table  and  laying,  6s.  6d.  doz.— 
Walslie,  Ballinaneesha,  Waterford. pl74 

I^GGS  and  Ohicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
h Layers— White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
for  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
free.  Eggs  from  10s.  6d.  dozen-— Mrs.  Strong,  Moate, 
Kells,  Meath. 


"li'IGGS  from  Pen  3,  White  Leghorns,  3rd  prize  win- 
-Ci  ners  1918-19  Laying  Competition;  6 pullets  laid 
1,437  eggs  in  12  months;  21s.  doz.;  2nd  pen,  8s.  6d. 
doz.— Mis.s  Love,  Kilcreen,  Glarryford,  Belfast.  pl36 

Eggs  for  sale— white  Wyandotte,  from  noted  egg 
layers,  mated  with  Cook’s  celebrated  Cocks,  10s. 
per  setting.  Apply  Lord  De  Preyne,  French  Park, 
Co.  Roscommon.  1)164 

Hatching  eggs — Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses— Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Aylesluiry  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d.;  Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  tdiicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  p43 

I^OR  SALE — 7 Pure-bred  White  Runner  Ducks, 
hatched  spring,  1918;  suitable  for  breeding 
from;  splendid  layers;  £3  the  lot.  Apply  Mrs.  Little, 
Sandholes,  Dungannon,  Tyrone.  pl48 

Hatching  eggs— white  Leghorns,  254-egg  strain, 
by  post  or  rail,  Vs.  6d.  per  doz.,  in  well-packed 
boxes,  or  35s.  per  5 dozen,  in  wooden  returnable 
boxes;  cash  with  order;  high  fertility  guaranteed; 
no  replacements.— Major  Little,  Berkeley  House,  New 
Ross.  pl62 

Hatching  eggs  -salmon  Faverolle  and  Rhode 
Rod,  7s.  doz.,  free;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  from 
my  noted  winners,  12s.;  al&o  Embden  Goose  Eggs.— 
Miss  Hosford,  CaetVelands,  Skibbereen.  pl63 


Hatching  eggs  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
all  of  the  ve  ry  best  laying  strains -.—Rhode  1. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns,  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas;  No.l  Pens,  10s. 
l)cr  doz.  (unfertiles.  rei>laced  free);  No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Ayles'Dury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  15s.  und  18s.  per  doz.— Miss  A. 
Gordon,  Lislea,  Kilrca,  Co.  Derry.  pl88 

nATC10N(T''E(Hi S WluUc'”  Wyandottes;  Pen  L 
direct  from  Tom  Br.rron,  15s.  6d.  per  doz.;  I’en 
2.  Bai  ron  Hens’,  mated  to  Mrs.  Strong  cockerel,  10s. 
6d.  per  doz.  Particulars  from  Miss  F.  L.  Denny,  The 
Whins,  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim.  pl90 

Hatching  ECiGS-J4ight  Sussex.  White  Wyan- 
dotte. l.eghorn,  R.E.  Red,  White  Runners.  Ayles- 
bur.vs;  pedigree  l.ijers;  7s.  9d.,  post  free;  Embden 
Goose  and  A.-B.  Turkey  Eggs;  Guinea  Cocks.- Mrs. 
O'Grady,  Curraglass,  Co.  Cork.  pl95 

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  B elmont.  Stewartstown,  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  bookins  orders  for  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
(Thos.  Abbot’s  and  Catt)  lo’s  strains),  42s,  per  doz.. 
carriage  paid.  pl34 


Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2Jd.,  7Jd.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  Is.  8d.- Atkins 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 

Pflill  TDV  Meal,  4/-  stone,  28/-  cwt.;  Meat 

Meal,  5/6  stone,  40/.  cwt.;  Clover  j 
Meal,  3/-  stone,  24/-  cwt.;  Molassine  Meal,  4/6  stone, 
32/6  cwt.;  Grit,  1/-  stone,  7/-  cwt.;  Oyster  Shell,  ‘ 
crushed,  7 lbs.,  1/6;  14  lbs.,  2/9;  28  lbs.,  5/-;  56  lbs., 
9/6;  112  lbs.,  17/6.— Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

PULLETS  and  Ducks;  March,  1919,  hatch;  fine  ; 

layers;  only  10s.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen;  list  free.— 
Hummell,  Stratford,  Essex. 

SEVEN  White  Wyandotte  Hens,  laying;  one 
Cockerel  (Miss  McCormick’s);  £4  15s.  R.I. 
Red  Eggs  (Munster),  I.R.  Duck  Eggs  (Kennedy’s),  well 
marked,  great  layers,  6s.  6d.  sitting;  two  sittings 
carraige  paid.— McElroy,  Eskermore,  Augher,  Tyrone. 
pl61 

Sittings  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d. ; Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel, 
lOs. — Mrs.  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingar  pl23 

Thousands  Sold  last  season— white  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’s  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconas,  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.— Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown.  p86 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  Rhode  Island  Red  (Solomon) 
Settings,  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone^ pl33 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  10s.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — I am  now  offering  Eggs  for 
Hatching  from  the  most  celebrated  strains  in 
White  Leghorns;  these  pens  include  birds  with  re- 
cords from  220  to  245  eggs  per  year  and  mated  to 
high  fecund  cockerels  from  Tom  Barron  direct;  above 
birds  all  related  to  pens  I have  entered  in  the 
1919-20  Irish  and  English  Laying  Competitions; 
price  of  Eggs,  12s.  6d.  per  dozen.— HARRY  McNINCH, 
Ballycraigy,  Larne,  Co.  Antrim.  pl66 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  winners  6th  Irish,  and 
White  Leghorns,  Miss  Edwards’  famous  laying 
strains;  Day-olds,  from  21s.  doz.;  Hatching  Eggs, 
from  12s.  9d.  doz.;  carriage  paid.— Argles,  Upton, 
Cork^^ 

WHITE  LEGHORN— Edward’s  Special  Laying 
Strain,  10s.  doz.;  Crossbred  for  Table  and  Win- 
ter Layers,  6s.  doz.;  large  Crossbred  Ducks,  splendid 
layers,  fine  table  birds,  6s.  doz.  free.— Smith,  Arran- 
more,  Cavan.  pl99 


B 


WHITE  RUNNER  Duck  Eggs  (Taylor’s)  for  Sale, 
7s.  per  doz. ; carriage  and  box  extra.- Blake, 
Crowbally,  Castlemartyr,  Cork.  pl93 


/»  INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
O charged  soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2Jd.,  7|d.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4Jd.,  lOd., 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 


-|  ^ WHITE  LEGHORN  Hens  for  Sale,  laying.— Mrs 
J-V/  Boulger,  Emobeg,  Moate,  Westmeath.  pl84 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Eggs,  10/-  to  15/-  doz.; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  30/-;  Month-old, 
50/-. 

Write  tor  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 


EGG  TESTERS. 

Very  powerful  Acetylene  Egg  Testers,  as  supplied 
to  Messrs.  Simon  Hunter,  F.  and  H.  Sutcliffe,  Walter 
Bradley,  and  all  leading  poultry  farmers,  10s.  each; 
carriage  paid.  Cost  saved  first  week.— J.  A.  Sut- 
cliffe, 168  Whitegate  Drive,  Blackpool.  ’Phone,  532. 
Telegrams ; Poultry.  P83 


POULTRY  RINGS  A^MINIUM 

M.  pBT  du.|  B/-  pw  hd.,  poat  fra*. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/- cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  30/-. 
Cash  with  order. 


J.  ATKINS  & C8„  Ltd.,  54  Soyth  Mall,  CGRK. 


G^pes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  &d.,  1/2,  2/-,  5'-, 
and  10/6  packets;  by  post  6d.  extra  eac^ 
packet. 

OVELLE  SPICE  CO.,  NEWRY 


Kill 

Chicks^ 

Foe 


Keg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 
Water 
Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for 
your  birds  1 They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. ' 

On  seven  days’  approval. 
Money  returned  instantly  it 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction :: 

5/6 each, carriage  paid  British 
Isles.  Made  in  our  own  works 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


IVI^OlSM  MOPPEF? 

8;'-  each,  Carriage  Paid, 
j Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poahry 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show,  Sept.  24th,  191 9 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent  ; Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20.  Fleming  Square,  Blackburn 


Tel.: 

65  Lymm 
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POULTRY. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NOVEMBER 
EGG. 

IT  seems  a far  cry  to  November  when  these 
lines  appear  in  print,  but  the  wise  poultry 
keeper  has  already  made  plans  for  that 
time,  and  the  need  for  this  has  been  broug-ht 
home  to  us  by  one  of  the  most  interesting-  letters 
we  have  received  for  a long-  time.  It  comes 
from  a correspondent  on  the  wind-swept  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  shows  what  can  be  done 
under  difficulties,  for  we  know  that,  as  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  condi- 
tions are  very  difficult  indeed.  Our  corre- 
spondent’s difficulty  is  the  November  egg-,  and 
we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce 
the  letter  in  full  : 

I have  been  so  often  assisted  by  your 
advice  in  the  poultry  columns  of  The 
Farmers’  Gazette  that  I have  resolved  to 
let  you  have  some  of  my  experiences  as  a 
poultry  keeper  in  a small  ^\ay,  as  well  as 
to  ask  you  for  some  further  advice  on  the 
subject.  To  begin  with,  I may  say  that 
for  several  years  1 have  been  supplying  a 
few'  private  families  in  London  with  fresh' 
eggs  sent  weekly  by  rail,  so  that  I must 
have  eggs  in  November  as  well  as  in  May, 
and  in  common  with  most  other  poultry 
keepers,  I suppose,  that  is  my  big  trouble. 
Our  soil  is  poor,  and  cold  and  w-et,  sw'ept 
by  turbulent  winds  from  the  North,  as  we 
live  near  the  sea  facing  North.  So  you  may 
see  there  is  nothing  in  our  situation  to 
commend  it  for  winter  egg  production  ; 
we  have  absolutely  no  natural  shelter  from 
the  north  or  east  winds. 

I keep  only  a.  small  flock  of  hens — 30  in 
number — made  up  of  20  pullets,  and  the 
remainder  are  hens  having  just  finished 
their  first  moult.  I keep  none  older  than 
tw-Q^  years.  The  first  thing  that  works 
against  me  is  that  my  pullets  lay  too  soon. 
For  instance,  this  season  the  first  hatch 
w'as  on  April  13th,  and  those  pullets  were 
all  laying  the  first  week  in  September. 
Then  they  moulted  in  November  just  w'hen 
I wanted  them  laying.  The  other  pullets, 
hatched  later  in  April,  came  on  to  lay  cor- 
responding-ly  early,  and  a good  many  be- 
came broody  or  moulted,  though  I must 
say  most  of  them  came  on  to  lay  very  soon 
again.  This  is  my  greatest  worry  with  the 
pullets,  as  it  seems  to  upset  all  my  plans. 

I do  not  force  them  in  any  way  ; they  are 
strictly  confined  in  a small  run,  and  I feed 
them  principally  on  scalded  bran  and  pol- 
lard, with  lots  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  onion 
tops,  chives,  and  the  trimmings  and  refuse 
of  the  vegetable  garden.  I have  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  size  of  the  eggs — 
they  lay  good  sized,  good  shelled  eggs. 

With  regard  to  breed,  I have  been  cross- 
ing White  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Islands  for 
some  years  ; that  is,  I mate  the  hens  al- 
ternate years  with  a cockerel  of  either 
breed.  My  egg  record  this  year  from  20 
pullets,  beginning  with  October,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — October,  234  ; November,  163  ; 
December,  260;  January,  339  ; February, 
up  to  15th,  211.  Somehow  I think  it  ought 
to  be  better,  though  the  winter  has  been 
very,  very  wet  and  stormy.  I feed  oats 
early  in  the  morning,  only  half  a ration, 
and  give  the  remainder  about  11  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
very  short  days  I give  as  much  as  they  w'ill 
eat  of  bran,  pollard  and  fish  meal  mixed 
with  boiled  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips  or 
any  vegetables  I have  handy.  I leave  a 
cut  mangel  always  in  their  way,  and  they 
have  oyster  shell  as  much  as  they  want. 
Of  course  it  is  only  during  the  spring  and 
summer  that  the  poultry  are  confined — they 
have  free  range  through  the  gardens  and 
fields  from  September  onwards  till  the 
middle  of  March.  With  regard  to  grit,  is 
the  sand  or  gravel  from  a river  side  or  bed 
sufficient,  or  gravel  from  the  seashore  ? 

I can  get  plenty  of  both,  but  if  flint  grit  is 
necessary  I must  get  it  from  Dublin. 

I have  heard  that  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
a_  hardy  type  of  fowl;  will  you  please  ad- 
vise me.  I think  I would  like  to  try  Buff 
Rocks,  if  you  think  they  would  suit  the 


circumstances  I atn  giving  you.  1 want  to 
cater  for  tlie  tastes  of  my  cust(jmers — I 
must  have  large  tinted  ('ggs,  for  which  1 
can  get  good  prices.  I used  to  liave  White 
Wyandottes  years  ago,  but  the  eggs  were 
too  small,  and  though  1 was  very  fond  of 
them  1 gave  them  up.  1 have  a lot  of  chicks 
running  about  now  ; they  are  very  hardy 
and  liappy,  running  about  under  the 
hedges.  It  was  a worry  to  rear  them  u|)  to 
now,  as  the  ground  was  so  wet. 

! shall  be  so  much  obliged  foi'  your  kind 
advice,  and  I assure  you  it  will  be  appreci- 
ated.— "S'ours  very  truly,  Mi.ACKsop.' 

The  problem  wc  arc  asked  to  solve  in  this 
case  is  to  find  some  means  of  counteracting' 
the  very  severe  weather  conditions  of  October, 
November,  and  early  December,  for  there  is 
little  that  we  can  find  fault  with  in  our  corres- 
pondent’s methods.  The  plan  of  keeping  two- 
thirds  pullets  and  one-thii-d  second  year  hens 
is  excellent,  and  could  with  much  advantage 
be  followed  by  many  of  our  small  poultry 
keepers. 

The  early  laying  of  the  pullets  proves  the 
strain  to  be  a highly  fecund  one,  and  in  this 
respect  also  our  correspondent  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated.  At  the  same  time  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  pullets  in  the  growing  stage 
are  a little  too  well  fed,  or  can  pick  up  so  much 
natural  food  (or  perhaps  fish  from  the  fish- 
eries?) that  they  come  on  too  soon.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  have  them  laying  before  six  months 
old,  and  we  think  if  our  correspondent  reduced 
the  soft  food,  or  better  still,  put  them  on  dry- 
mash  in  July  and  August,  the  birds  could  be 
kept  back  until  1st  October,  in  which  case  they 
would  go  through  the  winter  without  a moult. 
The  feding'  is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  perfect  ; 
except  perhaps  in  the  very  cold  weather  we 
should  use  cracked  maize  as  the  sole  grain. 
There  is  no  need  to  use  oyster  shell  if  the  sand 
from  the  seashore  contains  shells.  The  hens 
will  get  all  the}'-  want  of  grit  and  shell  from 
this  source. 

We  do  not  advise  a change  of  breed,  as  the 
cross  used  is  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce. The  one  point  we  think  might  be  im- 
proved in  the  circumstances  is  the  housing, 
which  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  fully 
four  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  every  bird, 
and  should  be  so  well  lighted  that  the  fowls 
will  have  clear  daylight  for  scratching,  and 
complete  protection  from  the  wildest  gales.  W'e 
should  like  a photograph  or  drawing  of  the 
present  house,  with  dimensions  and  all  par- 
ticulars. There  should  not  be  even  a suspicion 
of  a draught  in  the  house,  but  the  ventilation 
should  be  perfect.  By  providing  them  with 
food  as  at  present  and  a liberal  allowance  of 
green  stuff  (raw  and  fresh)  we  believe  our  cor- 
respondent can  materially  increase  the  egg  out- 
put from  her  birds  during  October.  November 
and  December,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
the  result  of  this  suggestion.  We  feel  satisfied 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  want  of  shelter,  and  once 
this  problem  has  been  solved,  we  foresee  that 
our  correspondent  will  be  as  successful  as  she 
deserves  to  be. 

M.  H.  M. 


THE  NEW:  PO'TATOES 

“•Arran  Victory” 
“ Arran  Comrade  ” 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 

Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Baiser, 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash.  Scotland. 


incojvie:  tax 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

^ Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen’s  Co.  Farmers*  Union, 

M A.  Y D E N &:  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

44  OAIVIE:  ST-,  OUBLIN. 
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AME  n SON 

272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
LONDON,  E.C.l. 

S%  COMMISSION 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS, 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 


K.L.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M. 

All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal.  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 
BELFAST. 


3/6  THE  SEXOMETEB  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SLXOSCOPE  WORKS 
ai  Stopford  Road,  Plaistow,  London,  E.  13, 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 

WANTE®  — - 

Send  your  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
have  the  full  geouioe'London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

S<ra  Central  Markets,  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.l. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  AND 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 

DUBUN  MADE 

POTATO  SPROUTING  BOXES 
GEO.  PERRY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row,  Dublin. 


FOR 

GRAIN 

OATMEAL. 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  Q Q P E R ^ 

MONTROSE, 


REPAIRS 

TO  ALL  CLASSES  OP 

Farm  & Estate  Machinery 

Also  every  description  of 
Implement  Castings  supplied  by 

WILSON  & CO. 

Smithfield  & iorth  City  Eagle  Foundry 

DUBLIN  Telephone  2391 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  )joob. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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GRASS  SEEDS. 

PURITY  AND  GERMINATION  GUARANTEED. 

Mixtures  of  Grasses  and  Clovers 
prepared  for  all  Soils  and  Purposes. 
Used  successfully  in  all  parts. 

WEBBS’  MIXTURES  FOR 


35/-  acre.  « 
42/-  acre.  ^ 
54/-  acre.  | 
60/-  acre.  3 

Cheaper  Mixtures  if  required.  Estimates 
on  request.  Any  Prescription  supplied. 


ONE  YEAR’S  LAY  . . 
TWO  YEARS’  LAY  . . 
3 or  4 YEARS’  LAY  . 
PERMANENT  PASTURE 


W 

W 

P 

o 

cm 


H 

2 

w 

o 

< 

tn 

n 


AND 

VALUE. 


FOR  1920. 


64  large  pages. 
Post  Free 
TO  Farmers. 


WEBBS’ 


ROOT  SEEDS. 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  STOGKS. 

Unequalled  for  Weight,  Quality,  Keeping 
and  Feeding  Value.  Awarded  Champion 
Prizes  in  all  important  Competitions. 


MANGELS 
SWEDES  . 
TURNIPS  . 
KOHL  RABI 
CABBAGE  . 
GARROT  . 
KALE 


1/3  lb.  130/-  cwt.  I 
2/6  lb.  120/-  bush.  | 
1/6  lb.  70/-  bush.  S 
4/-  and  4/6  lb. 

7/-  to  8/6  lb. 

3/6  lb.  upwards. 

2/6  lb.  upwards. 


Estimates  on  request. 


WEBB  & SONS,  LTD.,  The  Kingjjeedsm^^ 

®:raDC?a  ocrmDcrBocsaDcmD(TmDC7«ocmocmDc.WDcmocmocs«^c;m3cmDc^Gm3cm3G^c^crBiDcmDGmDGmDC^  ^ 

I IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

I FROM  DUBLIN  STOCK 

i 

I The  Car 

I with  the 
I Silent 
I Engine 


I 


BEES. 


PROCURING  STOCKS. 

When  all  is  considered,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  most  satisfactory  form  in  which 
to  obtain  a stock  of  bees  is  to  purchase  a 
swarm.  This  can  be  sent  quite  safely  practic- 
ally any  distance.  But  swarms  are  not  to  be 
had  presently,  nor  indeed  until  summer,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
many  who  wish  to  make  a start  as  early  as 
possible.  Such  w'ould  be  better  suited  by  a 
stock.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  a 
swarm  is  merely  so  many  thousands  of  bees 
with  their  queen,  whilst  a stock  has  combs, 
brood  and  honey,  too.  The  danger  of  breakage 
in  transport  is  always  present  when  a stock 
is  sent  by  cart  and  rail.  When  combs  break 
down  and  honey  and  bees  get  mixed  up,  there 
is  always  a dreadful  mess.  But  quite  a large 
number  of  people  are  most  desirous  of  getting 
possession  of  bees  at  once,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  stocks  they  must  purchase.  Many  bee- 
keeping readers  of  this  journal  must  have 
several  surplus  stocks.  Would  it  not  pay  them 
to  make  that  fact  known  to  others  who  want 
them?  And  the  anxious  ones  might  also  make 
known  their  wants  by  way  of  advertisement  in 
the  Gazette.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  good 
business  for  each  would  result,  and  also  that 
the  stocks  could  be  procured  within  a reason- 
able distance,  with,  of  course,  lessened  danger 
in  travelling.  Of  late  years  some  beekeepers 
have  changed  their  plans,  and  now  work  for 
swarms  and  stocks  for  sale  rather  than  honey 
production.  And  it.  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  these  are  not  confined  to  one  county,  but 
are  to  be  found  in  each.  There  would  be 
several  distinct  advantages  in  being  able  to 
deal,  as  it  were,  at  home.  For  instance,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  damage  would  befall  a 
stock  that  had  to  travel,  say,  thirty  or  forty 
miles  of  a straight  journey  by  goods  train,  pro- 
vided that  the  necessary  pains  were  taken  to 
pack  it  properly.  The  stock,  unlike  the  swarm, 
would  give  a full  return  this  season,  a point 
it  may  be  taken  as  of  the  first  importance.  The 
precaution  should  be  taken,  too,  of  having  a 
guarantee  of  health,  for  bees  from  a district 
affected  with  foul  brood  or  Isle  of  Wight  dis- 
ease would  not,  very  likely,  give  satisfaction. 
Business  done  near  home  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory.  Intending  beekeepers  who  are 
not  in  such  a hurry  might  get  in  touch  with 
others  possessing  stocks  and  order  first 
swarms.  Early  swarms  are  extremely  valu- 
able, particularly  in  a favourable  season  So 
far  as  feedineg  for  spring  is  concerned,  6 lbs 
of  sugar  will  be  allowed  for  each  stock  up  till 
the  month  of  May,  so  there  may  be  no  uneasi- 
ness on  that  score. — J.  G.  TONER,  March,  1920. 


LIBERTY-SIX 

! The  Cam-Shaft  ofi  this!  Car  is  driven  by  the  wonderful  Fabroil 

! Gear— made  of  thousands  of  layers  of  SILK  under  hydraulic 

i pressure — assuring  absolute  silence 

I DEMONSTRATION  RUNS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

> Sole  Distributors  for  Leinster  ; 

I GUMMING  & DILLON’S  AUTO  _ 

3 Wires ; A Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin  477l'’Dubiin. 

" Auloservis,  Dublin."  h 


GARDEN  SEED  LISTS. 

In  their  new  catalogue  for  1920,  Alessrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  present  a very 
attractive  collection  of  their  famous  H^yl- 
mark  ” seeds,  both  vegetable  and  flower  The 
list,  too,  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  introducing 
many  new  varieties  of  proved  worth,  and  re- 
taining only  the  best  quality  of  old  popular 
sorts  The  vegetable  group  embraces  all  the 
most  favoured  roots  and  greens,  noticeably 
some  fine  peas,  cabbage  and  onions,  also  a 
high-class  selection  of  Irish  seed  potatoes,  re- 
commended alike  for  their  heavy  cropping  and 
disease  resisting  powers.  The  trial  ground  re- 
ports on  the  different  varieties  of  vegetable  m 
the  catalogue  make  useful  reading  as  showing 
nature  of  growth  and  cropping  abilities.  In 
the  flower  seed  list  there  is  also  abundant 
room  for  selection,  a strong  feature  in  this  de- 
oartment  being  the  sweet  pea  collection,  which 
contains  many  tempting  novelties  in  exquisite 
colours.  


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BE  AirOIDED. 

Sand  Past  Curd  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD.. 

laconic  Tftx  Cxp^rtSi 

9 WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DWBLIE. 
W#  Bodartalie  all  olaasas  al  iBOoaaa  Taa  waik. 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

THE  SPRING  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Toner  (Copyright). 

OWING  to  tlic  continual  rain,  much  of  the 
usual  preparatory  work  usually  per- 
formed during  previous  months  re- 
mains undone  at  present,  and  this  is 
rather  unfortunate,  for  March  is  at  once 
the  busiest  and  most  important  time  to  the 
gardener.  We  must  make  the  best  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  endeavour  by  careful  planning  to 
get  up  to  date.  But  even  now  it  will  be  wise 
to  hasten  slowly  unless  the  soil  is  in  good 
workable  condition.  There  will  be  in  many 
gardens  arrears  of  planting  and  pruning  to  be 
done,  and  indeed  spraying,  too.  In  the  latter 
case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  any  ma- 
terials which  would  be  likely  to  damage  the 
oncoming  buds  which,  in  the  earlier  districts, 
are  quite  forward. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  from  time  to  time, 
there  would  be  great  risk  of  losing  this  valu- 
able crop  owing  to  the  harm  done  by  bud- 
eating birds  if  pruning  were  done  early.  It 
will  now  be  quite  safe  to  have  the  bushes  put  in 
order.  As  a general  rule,  too  much  wood  is 
allowed  to  remain.  The  finest  berries  are 
borne  on  last  year’s  growths.  These,  then, 
should  be  well  thinned  out  to  such  an  extent 
that  picking  can  be  easily  and  quickly  done, 
and  that  sunshine  may  reach  all  parts. 

Hardy  Annual  Flowers. 

At  suitable  times  during  this  and  next  month 
seeds  of  these  may  be  sown  in  the  open  beds 
and  borders.  Early  sowing  makes  for  strong 
plants  and  a long  season  of  bloom.  A quick 
growth  being  of  great  importance  where 
plants  such  as  these  have  a short  life,  rich, 
well-pulverised  ground  is  essential. 

Early  Potatoes. 

Most  folk  have  their  own  specially  favoured 
varieties  for  the  production  of  extra  early 
crops.  The  tubers  will,  of  course,  have  been 
sprouted  for  this  purpose.  Shelter  and  light 
soil  are  two  essentials  of  success.  The  former 
may  be  provided  by  growing  peas  in  every 
fourth  or  fifth  drill.  These  with  their  rods  are 
often  the  lucky  means  of  warding  off  those 
sharp  frosts  which  spoil  attempts  to  raise  early 
crops.  So  far  as  manuring  is  concerned,  old 
hands  depend  entirely  on  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  that  from  an  old  hot-bed  being  un- 
beatable for  this  purpose. 

Broad  Beans. 

This  is  a most  substantial  and  nourishing 
vegetable,  and,  what  is  more,  is  not  susceptible 
to  frost  or  many  other  enemies  of  the  vege- 
table tribe.  Most  people  begin  their  sowings 
far  too  late.  Plenty  might  be  sown  now.  They 
do  not  like  crowding.  Two  rows  of  seeds  at 
six  inches  apart  are  placed  in  a drill  two  or 
three  inches  deep  made  on  the  level.  A serious 
error  in  culture  is  made  when  they  are  sown 
on  raised  ridges  as  made  for  potatoes.  The 
Longpod  variety  is  the  best  cropper. 

Sowing  Onion  Seeds. 

Onion  beds  require  a very  open  position. 
The  sowing  should  be  done  before  the  middle 
of  the  month,  if  possible.  They  should  not  be 
covered  more  than  an  inch,  and  that  only  in 
kindly  soil.  As  a rule,  it  will  be  best  to  favour 
the  medium-sized  varieties  for  this  mode  of 
culture.  James’  Keeping  and  Bedfordshire 
Champion  are  two  suitable  varieties. 

Manuring  Small  Fruits. 

Even  at  this  late  season  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries 
and  currants  give  of  their  best  only  when 
highly  fed.  It  is  surprising  how  many  gar- 
deners expect  huge  and  constant  crops  without 
their  providing  the  necessary  amount  of  food. 
Large  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears  and  plums, 
can  be  overdone  in  this  respect,  but  one  never 
sees  such  a case  amongst  the  small  fruits.  The 
best  plan  of  manuring  is  to  supply  it  in  autumn 
or  early  winter,  and  dig  it  in  lightly  now  with 
a fork.  But  better  late  than  never. 


The  Hotbed. 

For  numerous  purposes  this  is  extremely 
useful.  Seeds  of  many  kinds  may  be  sown  in 
order  to  produce  forward  plants.  Good  stable 
manure,  two  parts,  and  another  of  leaves  will, 
when  thorouglily  mixed  and  prepared  by  turn- 
ing, make  up  a bed  that  will  give  a mild  and 
lasting  heat.  That  valuable  article,  the  garden 
frame,  when  placed  on  such  a bed,  will  make 
a propagator  enabling  one  to  raise  the  main 
crop  of  tomato  plants  whose  fruit  is  so  popu- 
lar. Celery,  cauliflowers,  and  other  desirable 
vegetables  can  be  sown,  too.  And  later  in  the 
season  it  can  be  turned  to  good  account  on  a 
fresh  bed  for  cucumbers  or  melons. 

The  Lime  and  Salt  Spray. 

Readers’  attention  is  again  directed  to  the 
use  of  this  spray  in  order  to  destroy  eggs  of 
that  destructive  insect,  the  apple  sucker.  It 


THE  BROAD  BEAN. 

One  of  the  best  vegetables. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  this  month. 


attacks  pears  also.  The  exact  time  to  use  it  is 
the  end  of  last  month,  but  if  put  on  at  once  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  harm  will  be  done  to  the 
buds.  This,  however,  will  depend  on  their 
forwardness. 

House  Plants. 

Whatever  kinds  or  varieties  are  grown,  it 
will  prove  most  beneficial  to  give  them  assist- 
ance when  it  is  seen  that  growth  is  active  once 
again.  An  easy  and  effectual  way  of  doing  so 
is  to  apply  a little,  say  a teaspoonful,  of  some 
good  fertiliser  to  the  surface  soil  when  it  is 
moist  and  water  in  it.  Such  treatment,  in  a 
large  measure,  accounts  for  the  very  fine  and 
healthy  specimens  that  compel  admiration. 


WOODS  ^ORESTS. 

WORK  IN  THE  WOODS. 

By  A.  D.  Webster. 

March  is  a particularly  busy  month  in 
the  woodlands,  for  what  with  the  clear- 
ance of  timirer  from  recently  thinned 
plantations,  preparations  for  peeling  oak  bark, 
rcirairing  fences,  roads  and  hedges  that  were 
damaged  during  tree-felling  operations,  attend- 
ing to  nursery  stock  and  general  ground  work, 
the  time  of  the  woodman  will  Ire  fully  occu- 
]ricd.  It  is  presumed,  of  course,  that  a separate 
gang  of  workmen  is  employed  in  tree-planting, 
which  by  this  time  should  be  well  advanced. 
Clearing  and  disposing  of  the  heavy  timber 
from  a plantation  is  always  work  of  an  ela- 
borate and  expensive  nature,  and  particularly 
so  at  present  with  felling,  haulage,  loading  and 
railway  rates  at  so  high  a level.  If  the  timber 
cannot  be  sold  as  it  lies  in  the  woodland,  the 
better  plan  is  to  have  it  “ tail-chained  ” to  con- 
venient open  parts  of  the  ground  or  an  ad- 
joining field,  and  then  lotted  for  public  or 
private  disposal.  Firewood  and  faggots  should 
also  be  removed,  or,  failing  immediate  sale, 
lotted  in  open  parts  of  the  plantation  and  as 
near  to  clearance  roads  as  possible. 

Timber  Prices. 

Prices  of  oak,  ash  and  larch  are  good  at 
present,  so  that  little  difficulty  should  be  en- 
countered in  disposing  of  general  plantation 
thinnings.  We  notice  that  30,000  tons  of  larch 
and  Scotch  fir,  standing,  and  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  pitwood  and  one-third  telegraph  poles, 
are  offered  for  sale  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  Co.  Tipperary, 
near  Waterford,  particulars  of  which  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Timber  Controller,  Timber 
Supply  Department,  80  Newman  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street,  London.  Some  very  nice  oak 
and  beech  timber  has  lately  changed  hands  on 
an  estate  in  the  County  Tyrone,  but  the 
general  run  of  prices  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
though  pitwood  was  eagerly  sought  after  at 
fairly  high  rates.  With  lessened  foreign  sup- 
plies and  general  home  depletion  of  our 
wooded  areas  during  the  war,  we  may  natur- 
ally expect  that  for  some  time  to  come  prices 
of  home-grown  timber  should  be  satisfactory, 
especially  prime  cuts  of  oak,  larch,  elm  and 
ash. 

Varieties  in  Demand. 

Walnut  is  extremely  scarce  and  expensive, 
and  demand  for  that  of  home  growth  was 
never  greater  than  at  the  present  time,  up  to 
Ss.  per  cubic  foot  being  freely  paid  for  sound 
logs  on  the  London  market.  But,  as  before 
said,  walnut  is  a scarce  commodity,  for  there 
are  few  or  no  plantations  of  this  tree,  and, 
unless  isolated  specimens,  it  is  rarely  offered 
for  sale.  Good  larch  is  in  demand,  and  is.  3d. 
is  a common  price,  though  for  boat-building 
and  repairing  at  the  docks  is.  6d.  per  foot  was 
paid  last  week  for  a number  of  logs  of  large 
size  and  prime  quality.  Trees  of  50  cubic  feet 
and  upwards  sell  to  best  advantage  for  cutting 
into  boards  and  planks  for  the  boat-builder. 
Good  Scotch  fir  that  will  cut  out  planks  18 
inches  wide  and  upwards,  and  free  from  knots, 
is  greatly  in  demand. 

Danger  of  Loose  Branches. 

Branches  that  are  not  to  be  used  as  fuel  or 
for  other  purposes  should  be  collected  together 
and  burnt  in  open  parts  of  the  woods  and  plan- 
tations, as  they  foster  insect  pests,  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  unusually  abundant,  especially 
the  pine  beetle,  and  two  of  the  timber  borers, 
owing  to  the  felling  of  such  large  quantities 
of  trees  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  leav- 
ing the  primings  to  rot  in  the  woodlands. 
Burning  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  insect- 
infested  debris  of  the  woods  and  plantations 
where  such  has  been  left  on  the  ground  after 
thinning  has  been  engaged  in. 

Nursery  Work. 

Work  in  the  home  nursery  will  require 
attention  in  the  matter  of  forming  seed  beds. 

Continued  on  page  301. 
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ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  Lm 

62  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN. 
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SUTTONS 


LIMITED 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Gardeni 

F!ne«t  Quality  ^eeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  by  Best  Mabers. 


SUTTONS  LIMITED 


1 South  Mall)  CORK  & 
3 King  Street^  Branches 


Fill  INFLEMEITS 


SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

BLEESON,  O’DEI  & CO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 


TiLaPHONKi  Dublin  261. 


Breeders  who  can  supply  reliable  animals,  and 
who  desire  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-class 
stocks  throughout  the  year,  should  avail  of  the  pre- 
paid advertisement  section  of  The  FaembeS’ 
GAZETTE.  It  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  all  in- 
quiries, and  in  reach  of  all  current  business.  Apply 
for  forma  to  THE  FAEMEE8’  GAZETTE  Office.  Dublin. 


cooper: 

HEALING  OIL 

A preparation  of  tested  efficiency  for  preventing  blood  poisoning  and 
inflammation  after  Castration,  Tailing,  Lambing,  Calving,  Foaling,  etc. 
For  the  treatment  of  Swollen  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  Navel  111  and  wounds 
generally,  it  will  be  found  eminently  serviceable.  It  is  invaluable  also  for 
internal  use.  No  Shepherd  should  be  without  a bottle.  Obtainable  through 

all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


lUuslralion  of  Oil  Engine,  3-25  B.H.P 


AIL  SIZES  IN  STOCK  IN  DUBLIN 


BATES  & SCHOLES 

uviPHOVEo  i_ a.ivip>i..b:ss  tyf^ee 

OIL  ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FARM  AND  ESTATE  WORK 


Fitted  with  Sensitive  Governor 
and  Water-Cooled  Spray 
No  Lamp  required  after  starting 
Economical,  Efficient  and  Steady 


Apply  for  Prices  to— 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
OF  IRELAND,  LTD. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN 


MAKERS  : 

BATES  <S  SCHOLES.  LTD. 

Victoria  Works  ::  ::  DENTON.  Lancs. 


Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T.  C.  Q. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  \ 

16  17  0 

101  2 0 

2 C 0 

99  2 0 

1 acre... 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  ) 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  1 

1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia  1 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  J 

18  18  0 

113  8 0 

3 7 6 

no  0 6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  18s.  6d. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  fiee  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


9 I ^ supply  best  fresh 

HiM  IVl  burnt  lime  for  building  or 

agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

c.  j.  MANL-ON, 

LIME  WORKS.  CLONDALKIN,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 
Phones-Clondalkin  2.  • Dublin  55v 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
In  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZOLYINA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  H.R.C.Y.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ANGLING  NEAR  DUBLIN. 

By  Caft.  D’Arcy  1.  Uamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

AS  stated  last  week,  a g'oodly  number  of 
anglers  who  come  to  our  shores  lor  sport 
like  to  stay  in  Dublin,  for  a time  anyway. 
The\-  do  not,  of  course,  expect  the  same  sport 
as  if  they  went  to  the  more  recognised  resorts, 
but  a few  days  in  the  Irish  metropolis  are  gener- 
ally enjoyed,  especially  by  those  who  have 
never  visited  the  city  before.  The  principal 
rivers  within  easy  reach  of  Dublin  are  the 
Lift’ey,  the  King’s  river,  the  Rye  Water  at 
Leixlip,  the  Swords  river,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  streams  connected  with  these.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Liffey  is  free  ; you  may 
commence  at  Chapelizod,  two  miles  outside 
Dublin,  and  fish  up  stream  for  a mile  or  more. 
About  Straffan  it  is  preserved,  but  at  the  next 
station,  Sallins,  there  is  a mile  of  free  water. 
Sallins  is  only  three  or  four  stations  out  of 
Dublin  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  ; you  start  from  Kingsbridge,  and  are 
at  Sallins  in  little  more  than  half  an  hour.  At 
this  part  of  its  course,  the  Liffey  (a  few  minutes’ 
walk  from  Sallins  railway  station)  is  a fine 
broad  stream,  and  holds  some  remarkably  fine 
trout.  There  is  a whole  day’s  fishing  to  be  en- 
joyed here,  a convenient  train  in  the  evening 
taking  the  angler  back  to  Dublin.  For  fly 
Ashing  in  the  early  season  no  fly  comes  up  to 
the  Hare’s  Ear,  tied  rather  roughly  and  with 
plenty  of  yellow  about  the  body.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  killing  fly  for  this  particular  part  of 
the  river,  of  course  early  in  the  season.  At  and 
above  Chapelizod,  which  the  angler  can  walk 
to  from  Dublin,  there  is  also  good  Ashing  to  be 
had,  and  the  early  part  of  the  season  before  the 
trout  get  shy  is  the  best.  A start  might  be 
made  above  the  distillery,  and  then  Knockma- 
roon  Hill  must  be  climlred  till  the  once  far- 
famed  Strawberry  Beds  are  come  to.  Here  is 
another  half  mile  or  so  of  good  fishable  water, 
holding  trout  up  to  a pound-and-a-half,  with 
occasional  larger  Ash.  About  Lucan  (a  couple 
of  miles  further  on)  is  other  water  open  to  the 
angler,  and  many  a good  trout  is  taken  by 
anglers  standing  on  Lucan  Bridge  itself,  which 
here  spans  the  Liffey.  Still  higher  up  its 
course  the  Liffey  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely 
free.  It  rises  up  in  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
Mountains  and  winds  its  very  tortuous  course 
down  through  those  counties  and  Kildare,  till  it 
empties  itself  into  Dublin  Bay  at  the  Pigeon 
House  Fort.  At  Dunlavin,  Blessington,  Poula- 
phouca,  and  other  points  of  its  .course  good 
sport  is  available,  and  also  at  a place  called  The 
Lamb,  on  the  Blessington  tramway  line  ; only 
hereabouts  care  must  be  taken  not  to  trespass 
on  Mr.  Fletcher  Moore’s  property.  With  this 
exception  all  the  rest  is  free.  The  King’s  river 
is  not  nearly  so  good  of  late  years  as  it  used  to 
be.  It  is  reached  by  a mile  walk  from  Bless- 
ing'ton,  and  Blessington  is  got  by  tram  from 
Dublin.  Now  out  of  all  these  rivers  there  will 
be  seen  little  brooks  and  burns  emerging,  and 
all  these  brooks  also  contain  trout,  and  good 
trout,  too.  It  is  best  to  negotiate  these  latter 
with  worms,  as  they  are  scarcely  broad  enough 
for  the  fly.  There  is  yet  another  capital  resort 
for  rodsters  residing  in  Dublin.  I mean  that 
part  of  the  Canal  that  goes  within  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  Straffan  railway  station  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  When 
you  get  out  at  Straffan  keep  the  station  at  your 
back  and  walk  straight  across  the  fields  till  you 
come  to  the  Canal  I refer  to.  You  will  arrive 
at  the  Canal  close  to  one  of  the  locks  ; fish  this 
back  carefully  and  try  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
water  between  it  and  the  lock  above.  You  will 
do  best  in  the  locks  themselves,  and  many  a 
a big  trout  is  to  be  got  from  them.  A live 
minnow  or  small  live  gudgeon  is  the  best  bait 
to  use,  and  as  the  lock  sides  and  banks  are 
high,  the  rodster  must  not  show  himself  but 
should  keep  as  far  away  from  the  water’s  edge 
as  possible.  The  Sw'ords  river  and  the  Broad- 
meadow  river,  the  first  at  Swords  and  the  other 
at  Chapelmedway,  beyond  Finglas,  are  also 
good  streams.  Much  of  the  Swords  river  is 
preserved,  but  the  Steward  lives  in  Swords  and 
can  issue  permits  to  fish.  There  is  good  white 


trout  fishing  in  the  Swords  river  in  the  season. 
The  Broadmeadow  river  will  be  come  uj)on  at 
a i)lace  called  Chapelmedway,  three  miles  be- 
yond Finglas,  and  a car  or  a bike  is  necessary, 
as  there  is  no  tram  or  train  going  that  way.  It 
is  a stream  seldom  visited,  indeed,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  it.  But  there  are  fine 
trout  in  the  river,  and  lly  or  bait  can  be  used. 
It  is  not  preserved,  and  nothing  will  be  said  to 
any  respectable  angler  who  conducts  himself 
Itropcrly.  As,  however,  the  rodster  is  now  in 
one  of  the  County  Dublin  grazing  districts,  he 
must  break  through  no  hedges  and  leave  no 
gaps  open  after  him.  Here,  too,  I may  remark 
the  rodster  should  be  well  shod,  for  the  bank 
and  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  are  very 
boggy  and  marshy.  Apart  from  this  drawback, 
the  ang'ler  should  get  good  sport  in  the  Broad- 
meadow river  ; many  a two  pounder  have  I 
taken  from  it,  and  on  the  fly  at  that. 


Except  for  rabbits  and  some  snipe  in  the 
bogs,  there  has  been  little  shooting  in  Ireland 
this  past  w'eek,  and  now  the  season  is  out  ; nor 
can  it  be  said  to  have  been  anything  like  a 
good  one.  For  the  past  few  weeks,  snipe  have 
been  very  scarce,  and  the  few  met  with  wild 
as  hawks.  Woodcock  have  also  been  scarce 
all  season.  There  have  been  plenty  or  rab- 
bits, plenty  of  plover,  and  along  shore  any 
quantity  of  wildfowl  like  ducks,  widgeon,  etc. 
The  Shannon  estuary  has  held  a good  many 
wild  geese,  and  some  have  been  shot;  but  on 
the  shore  very  little  has  been  done  by  wild 
fowlers  for  two  or  three  winters  past,  for  the 
restriction  have  closed  nearly  every  resort  to 
gunners  unprovided  with  passes,  and,  for  one 
man  who  got  a pass  or  permit,  twenty  were 
refused.  Nor  does  there  seem  much  sign  of 
any  change  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  No 
information  can  be  got  as  to  what  they  are 
going  to  do  even  for  next  season.  So  un- 
settled is  the  entire  country  that  even  more 
stringent  regulations  than  those  now  operating 
may  quite  likely  come  about,  and  next  winter 
may  see  things  even  worse  than  they  have 
been  during  the  past  one. 

* * * 

It  seems  strange  that  among  the  ranks  of 
Irish  wildfowlers  there  are  not  men  of  in- 
fluence enough  to  get  some  change  for  the 
better  brought  about  ; and,  unless  some  agita- 
tion is  set  on  foot,  the  restricting  clauses  of 
D.O.R.A.,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  Irish  shooters 
and  shooting,  will  certainly  not  be  abrogated. 
A meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wildfowl  should  be  held  at  once,  and 
a committee  formed  of  the  most  influential 
members  charged  with  the  looking  after  the 
interests  of  their  fellows.  Then  perhaps  if 
the  assistance  of  some  members  of  Parliament 
could  be  secured,  some  definite  steps  might  be 
taken.  But  if  shooters,  now  the  season  is 
over,  just  lay  aside  their  guns  and  trust  to 
luck,  they  may  take  it  from  us  next  season 
will  find  them  similarly  situated  as  they  have 
been  during  the  one  just  finished.  Shooters 
in  Ireland  should  be  up  and  doing,  for  they 


will  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  secur- 
ing any  concessions  for  next  season,  even  if 
they  start  now.  If  they  don’t  do  so,  there  will 
Ijc  no  wildfowling  again  next  winter. 

* * * 

The  “Grand  Prix”  Monte  Carlo  was  shot 
for  last  week,  and  was  won  by  an  Italian 
shooter.  Several  Englishmen  competed,  but 
none  of  them  were  a match  for  the  Italian; 
and  it  is  always  so,  for  ever  since  its  incep- 
tion, many  years  ago,  the  much-coveted 
trophy,  the  “blue  riband’’  of  the  trap  or 
pigeon-shooting  world,  as  annually  held  at 
Monte  Carlo,  has  only  been  won  on  three 
occasions  by  an  Englishman,  never  by  an 
Irishman,  and  never  by  a Scotchman.  Why 
should  this  be  so?  Are  we  to  conclude  the 
Continental  pigeon-shooters  are  far  and  away 
better  shots  than  Britishers?  Italian,  French, 
Austrian,  Spanish  and  Russian  have  captured 
the  Grand  Prix  regularly  all  through,  except 
for  the  three  instances  mentioned,  and  these 
were  when  Captain  Pellier  Johnson,  Mr.  Elija 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Roberts  won  it.  We  are  not 
half  go-ahead  enough  over  here,  and  are  allow- 
ing our  Continental  neighbours  to  beat  us 
hands  down  at  sports  and  pastimes,  at  which 
we  formerly  excelled.  How  is  it,  for  one 
thing,  we  have  no  trap-shooting  either  for  live 
pigeons  or  for  clay  biids  in  Ireland?  Yet  we 
have  none;  the  old  gun  club  of  Ireland 
perished  many  years  ago  for  lack  of  support; 
and  we  have  had  no  pigeon  or  clay  bird  shoot- 
ing since.  So  when  a big  Continental  fixture 
like  the  Grand  Prix  and  some  two  thousand 
guineas  in  stakes  has  to  be  competed  for,  we 
have  no  one  able  to  battle  for  the  honour  of 
the  old  sod! 

* * * 

If  “ Lessee  ’’  will  apply  to  the  Shooting 
Times,  74  Temple  Chambers,  Tudor  Street, 
London,  E.C.;  he  will  get  a form  of  agreement 
for  half-a-crown  prepared  by  a solicitor,  and 
this  form,  signed  by  himself  and  the  person  he 
takes  the  shoot  from,  is  all  he  needs. 


Continued  from  page  299. 

and  sowing  several  kinds  of  forest  tree-seeds, 
as  also  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  planter 
of  both  plantation  and  shrubbery  subjects,  such 
as  the  various  pines  and  hardwoods,  as  also 
ornamental  shrubs  of  many  and  varied  kinds. 
Turn  up  all  vacant  ground  loosely,  so  that  the 
soil  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  weather, 
and  after  a few  dry  and  windy  days  harrowing 
and  generally  pulverising  the  land  so  that  it 
may  be  in  good  tilth  for  seed-sowing  should 
be  engaged  in.  Autumn-planted  trees  may  re- 
quire to  be  set  upright  and  the  soil  firmly 
tramped  around  their  roots — work  that  should 
never  be  rejected  in  the  tending  of  newly- 
formed  plantations. 

Removing  trees  from  agricultural  land 
should  be  taken  in  hand  before  cropping  com- 
mences, the  roots  being  either  buried  to  a suit- 
able depth  where  they  be,  or  split  up  and  re- 
moved as  firewood. 


EFFECTIVE  PREPARATION  OF  THE 
SOIL  for  Garden  Crops  MADE  EASIER 

WITH  THE 

NEW  HAND  PLOUGHS  and  WHEEL  CULTIVATORS 

(American  Made) 


Illustrated  particulars  from — 

M.  Rowan  & Co.,  OF  QUALITY” 

ESTABLISHED  1889  51,  52  Capel  Stre^et,  Dublin 
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SHEEP  AHD 

SHELTER!  NG 


I NDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
dppiicutiott  to  the  Mciiiujdctuvcf's  • 

j.  Rands  & Jeckell 

iDEPT.  F.  ' ' ' Ipswich 

Rick  Cloth.  StacTk  Sheet 

AND  WATERPROOF 

Manufacturers  to 


COVER 
H.M.  THE  King. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1-inch  square  Interlaced 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  Its  cost. 

This  extra  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new.  No.  16  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4Jd. 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about 
its  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  &o.  It  is  lar 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  5.®- 

ting,  secure  your  share.  peb  boll. 

In  single  rolls,  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  — 25  0 

In  6 rolls.  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  - =4  O 

In  12  rolls  (or  more),  60  ft  x 4 ft.  ...  2d 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  ll  Square 

Interlaced  Mesh. 

60  ft.  X 4 ft  . per  roll 
26  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roU 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

No.  8 gauge,  ® 40/-  per  owt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
666  yds.  to  the  owt. 

No.  11  gauge.  @ 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 
1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 owt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  order. 


46  0 
23  0 


Soize  this  opportunity  anti 
Senti  Your  Ortior  at  Oncoa 


MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St.,  Portlanil  Place,  lonilon.W.t 


Established  1823. 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 
Churns  : : Butterworkers. 
Milk  Cans  tk  all  Dairy 
Sundries. 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd- 

21  & 22  BACHEILOR'S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 


REDUCINE 


THE  GREAT  IRISH  REMEDY 
FOR  LAMENESS  INjHORSES 

will  cure  by  a simple  process  of  absorption  the 
worst  cases  of  Sprung  Tendon,  Bog  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Thoropin,  Wind  Galls,  Sprung  Hock, 
Big  Knees,  Collar  Sores,  and  Open  Wounds. 

The  “Reducine”  way  is  the  humane  way  to  treat  your  horse.  Its 
application  causes  no  pain  and  leaves  no  blemish  it  penetrates  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  gradually  absorbs  the  cause,  and  the  horse 
can  be  worked  or  exercised  all  the  time.  It  will  produce  excellent 
results  while  at  grass  for  the  horse  will  not  bite  at  it  and  flies  shun  it. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  SADDLERS. 


PER 


10/6 


TIN. 


, Write  for  the  Reducine  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Reducine  Company, 

45  STORE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


i'll 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Lodebs’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Loders  & Nucolihe,  Ltd.  ( department) 

CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 
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EED  GRAl 


IMPORTED  FROM 


Best  Growing  Districts  in  Scotland. 

WAVERLEY,  RECORD,  YIELDER 
VICTORY,  POTATO  OATS 
CHEVALIER  AND  STANDWELL 
BARLEY  SPRING  WHEATS 


THOS.  McKENZlE  & SONS,  LTD.. 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET.  DUBLIN. 


I’hysiolugy  oj  i'arm  Au'nnah. 

Part  I.  General.  By  T.  B,  Wood,  ('/.B.K.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
and  l'\  n.  A.  Maraliall,  Sc.J).  Cambridge:  Uni- 
versity Press.  Price  16s.  net. 

TJiis  is  a useful  if  an  expensive  book.  Tl  is 
primarily  intended  to  supply  information  to 
ag-ricultural  students  regarding-  the  strucUire 
of  the  ordinary  farm  animals  and  the  functions 
discharged  by  the  various  organs.  It  may  also 
be  of  help  to  veterinary  students,  but  is  rather 
technical  for  the  ordinary  farmer.  A reading- 
of  it  brings  one  back  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
class-room  or  the  biological  laboratory.  There 
are  our  old  friends  the  harversian  canals,  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum,  the  succus  enteri- 
cus  and  all  the  other  bogeys  which  haunt  the 
students’  mind  and  tax  his  memory  against  the 
exam,  tests.  None  the  less  the  subject  is  dealt 
with  in  a very  full  and  comprehensive  manner, 
and  there  are  many  points  of  interest  regarding 
farm  animals  to  be  gleaned  from  the  book. 
After  the  introductory  chapter,  which  outlines 
the  position  in  science  of  animal  physiology 
and  the  basal  principles  of  life  in  its  lowest  and 
most  primitive  form,  there  is  a chapter  devoted 
to  histology,  or  the  study  of  the  differing  kinds 
of  tissues  found  in  the  various  organs.  These 
are  more  for  the  class-student,  with  microscopic 
and  stained  specimens  to  hand  for  comparison. 
The  chapters  which  follow,  and  constitute  the 
main  body  of  the  hook,  are  of  more  general  in- 
terest, and  deal  in  turn  with  the  digestive 
organs,  the  blood  and  circulatory  system,  the 
respiratory  and  excretory  organs,  the  skin  and 
the  nervous  system,  organs  of  special  sense 
and  locomotion,  certain  ductless_  glands  and 
the  generative  system.  The  descriptive  matter 
throughout  is  very  thorough,  and  the  many 
plates  which  diversify  the  letter-press  excel- 
lent. Though  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  use  any  but  the  recognised  technical  terms 
in  discussing  the  subject,  this  need  not  debar 
the  layman  from  following  the  text,  and  in 
selecting  those  items  of  information  regarding 
farm  animals  that  appeal  most  to  him;  and 
there  are  many  things  mentioned  throughout 
the  pages  which  are  both  informatory  and  in- 
teresting. Some  of  these  facts  may  have  es- 
caped the  observation  of  a man  reared,  one 
might  say,  among  farm  stock;  others  again  he 
may  never  have  troubled  to  inquire  about.  It 
is  not  every  farmer  who  knows  or  has  noticed 
that  a horse  uses  his  lips  only  for  collecting 
the  food  when  eating  from  a manger,  and  that 
they  are  not  used  by  a horse  when  grazing, 
but  are  drawn  back  to  allow  the  incisor  teeth 
to  bite  off  the  grass;  that  it  is  due  to  the  kind 
of  muscles  in  the  oesophagus  or  windpipe  of 
the  horse  which  makes  it  difficult  for  that  ani- 
mal to  vomit;  that  a horse,  on  an  average,  will 
secrete  84  lbs.  of  saliva  in  a day,  and  an  ox 
112  lbs.;  that  the  stomach  has  so  little  func- 
tional importance  in  a dog  that  the  organ  may 
be  removed  and  dispensed  without  impairing 
the  digestive  processes  or  the  animal’s  health; 
that  as  foods  pass  out  of  a horse’s  stomach  in 
the  order  in  which  they  enter,  watering  a horse 
after  feeding  disturbs  this  arrangement,  and 
should  be  done  beforehand;  that  the  deer  and 
roe,  which  ruminate,  have  no  gall  bladder, 
whereas  the  pig,  which  does  not  ruminate,  pos- 
sesses one  ; that  a horse,  on  g-etting  ujr,  raises 
his  fore-end  first,  whereas  the  cow  does  the 
reverse;  that  horses  do  not  sweat  on  the  legs, 
donkeys  and  mules  chiefly  at  the  bases  of  the 
ears,  o.xen  mainly  on  the  muzzle,  sheep  very 
little  if  at  all,  pigs  only  on  the  snout,  and  that 
dogs  and  cats  can  sweat  profusely  on  the 
muzzle  and  foot-pads;  that  in  some  of  the 
pony  breeds  hind  chestnuts  are  generally  ab- 
sent, and  this  occurs  occasionally  with 
thoroughbreds,  and  is  invariably  so  with  asses 
and  zebras. 

These  are  but  siftings  from  the  work,  and 
are  intended  to  show  that  it  makes  strong 
appeal  to  all  who  have  a taste  in  studying  farm 
animals,  and  who  desire  to  know  the  reason 
why  of  the  many  differences  these  show  in 
structure  and  habits.  The  chapter  on  the 
organs  of  locomotion  deals  with  the  position 
of  the  legs  of  the  horse  in  the  action  of  walk- 
ing, trotting,  cantering,  and  galloping.  These 


motions,  as  the  figures  supplied_  indicate,  are 
a composite  of  four,  three,  six  and  seven 
stages,  respectively,  and  in  the  gallop  the  first 
stage  shows  the  animal  with  all  four  legs 
flexed  and  off  the  ground.  The  section  de- 
voted to  the  reproductive  organs  is  very  lucid, 
and  here  and  there  touches  on  matters  which 
long  have  been  subjects  of  keen  discussion  by 
breeders.  It  Is  needless  to  add  that  both 
printing  and  paper  are  alike  excellent,  and  that 
an  exhaustive  index  adds  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  book  may  be  consulted  for 
reference. 

A Zoovenir. 

By  C.  H Bretherton  (“  G.  H.  B.”).  Dublin  ; Royal 

Zoological  Society  of  Ireland,  Phoenix  Park. 

Price  one  shilling  net. 

Any  who  have  had  the  opportunity — and 
taken  it — of  visiting  the  Dublin  Zoo  will  re- 
new many  a laugh  they  then  had  on  reading 
through  the  sixty  odd  pages  which  go  to 
m,ake  up  this  little  volume.  Readers  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  paying_  such  a visit 
will  laugh,  too,  and,  at  the  same  time,  probably 
make  up  their  minds  to  make  an  early  excur- 
sion to  the  famous  gardens  in  the  Phoeni.x 
Park.  The  book  contains  over  a score  of 
poems  and  one  bit  of  prose,  all  by  that  learned 
and  witty  writer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bretherton.  One 
or  other  of  the  Zoo’s  inhabitants  forms  the 
subject  of  each  composition,  beasts  of  all 
makes  and  manners  coming  under  review  and 
being  treated  in  a most  humorous  yet  dignified 
way.  The  elephant  gets  the  prominence  his 
size  deserves,  and  so  does  “ our  brother  ape,” 
but  these  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  envied 
butterfly  and  that  “ small  scion  of  the  jungle,” 
the  mosquito.  Besides  an  exact  Zoological 
knowledge,  the  author  has  a way  of  looking 
at  things  different  from  other  people,  which 
makes  his  impressions — not  to  say  expressions 
— all  the  more  interesting.  At  the  price,  the 
buyer  of  this  little  book  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  two  things — first,  that  he  is 
getting  good  value  for  his  money,  and  also 
that  he  is  helping  a most  deserving  object. 


\J ournal  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  article  on  Farm  Drainage  Machinery,  by 
Major  Morrison,  is,  perhaps,  of  chief  interest 
in  the  February  issue  of  this  Journal.  The 
writer  describes  the  various  classes  and  types 
of  machine  used  in  these  countries  and  abroad, 
and  there  are  some  fifteen  illustrations.  An 
article  describing  the  culture  of  a Pea  and  Oat 
Flay  Crop,  by  J.  C.  Brown,  is  also  of  much  in- 
terest, in  view  of  the  recent  experiments  in 
soiling  for  dairy  cows.  Another  illustrated 
article  is  that  by  A.  D.  Cotter  and  M.  N.  Owen 
on  The  White  Rot  Disease  of  Onion  Bulbs  ; 
Land  .Settlement  in  Denmark  is  the  subject  of 
a report  by  J.  G.  Stewart,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  who 
visited  that  country  last  year;  and  other  useful 
contributions  are  the  Notes  on  Mantires  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  for  Alarch. 


To  celebrate  the  visit  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  have  issued  a beautifully  illus- 
trated account  of  the  tour  under  the  title  of 
Across  Canada  with  the  Prince.  There  are 
well  over  a hundred  photo  pictures,  taken  at 
different  stages  of  the  journey,  which  depict 
not  only  the  charming  personality  of  the 
Prince  but  also  the  varied  grandeur  of  the 
great  Dominion  and  its  peoples.  The  written 
story  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  by  a well- 
known  journalist,  Mr.  Douglas  Newton.  From 
the  same  Company  is  also  to  hand  a handsome 
calendar  for  1920. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Report  on  the  Trade  in  Imports  and  Exports  at  Irish 
Ports  during  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1918  Department  of-Agricultnre  and  Technical 
Instruction.  Dublin:  E.  Ponsonby,  Ltd.,  116 
Grafton  Street,  Price  nifippence  net. 


A MOTOR  CAR  OFFER. 

Any  of  our  country  readers  who  -riiay  be 
thinking  of  investing  in  a motor  car— an  al- 
most indispensable  item  for  the  farmer  now-a- 
days — should  study  the  announcement  made 
in  our  columns  this  week  by  Messrs,  Cumming 
and  Dillon,  4 Lr,  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  The 
car  they  have  to  offer,  the  Liberty-Six,  has 
many  commendable  points  : the  design  is 

classic,  and,  besides  a luxuriously  equipped 
body,  the  engine  is  fitted  for  silent  and  thus 
pleasant  running.  Another  thing  of  no  sriiall 
importance  is  the  fact  that  our  advertisers 
possess  a present  stock  of  these  cars,  and  so 
can  promise  immediate  delivery  to  purchasers. 
It  is  an  offer  worth-  looking  into,  and  full  par- 
ticulars, with  price,  can- be  had  on  applicatiou 
to  the  address  given  above,  ■■ 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE,— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is,  6d,,  2s,  6d,, 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


TREES.  TREES. 

FR.UIT  TREES,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 
including  all  the  leading’ varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.; 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  ShruTs,' both  flowering  and 
evergreen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS,  Nurserymen 
lilLLOONEY,  ARMAGH. 
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When  you 
invest  in 

A 

FORDSON 
TRACTOR 
you  hitch 
your  farm 
to  the 
star  of 
success 

R.  W. 

ARCHER 

AND  CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street 
DUBLIN 

Phone — Dublin  3976'3977 


PUT  YOUR  SEEDS  IN  RIGHT 

BY  USING 

McCormick  or  Deerihg 

LATEST  TYPE  GRAIN  DRILLS 


6-in.  spacing  Disc  Dri 


Sizes— 11,  13,  15  Discs -7-ln.  spacing 
12,  U,  16  Discs -6-ln,  spacing 

ALL  SIZES  READY  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH 

For  prices  and  illustrated  lists  apply  to  your 
usual  or  nearest  I.H.C.  dealer,  or 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Great 
Britain,  Limited 

80  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  E.C.2 


NOW  READY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Ori^n  of  SoUs 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Pablishere;  The  Brtmiwlok 
Frees,  Ltd.,  Brnnawlek  House,  DqbUn. 


SOCI^IES. 

CORK  SPRING  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

IN  many  respects  the  show  and  sale  of  cattle 
and  pigs  held  by  the  Munster  Agricultural 
Society  on  Thursday  of  last  week  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Society.  Staged  as  usual  in  the  C9rk  Park 
grounds,  it  was  favoured  with  beautiful  wea- 
ther, and  there  was  a large  attendance  of  far- 
mers and  breeders.  Though  there  weie  a 
couple  of  weak  classes  in  the  cattle  section, 
the  entries,  taken  altogether,  were  satisfactory, 
and  showed  an  increase  on  previous  years, 
while  as  to  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  the  show 
was  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  past 
displays.  The  bull  classes,  which  were  the 
more  important,  were  very  well  supplied,  the 
dairy  type  being  splendidly  represented  by  the 
Shorthorn  entries,  and  the  beef  type  by  a 
couple  of  fine  classes  of  Aberdeen-Angus. 
Friesian  cattle  were  also  a feature  of  the  show, 
though  the  classes  for  this  breed  were  small, 
q^he  swine  section  consisted  of  three  classes 
of  Large  White  Yorkshires,  the  total  entry 
being  sixteen.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
secretaries,  Messrs.  Byrne  and  Morrison,  the 
general  arrangements  for  both  show  and  sale 
left  no  room  for  complaint,  and  they,  with 
the  other  responsible  officials  of  the  Society, 
are  to  the  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
their  opening  fixture  in  another  year. 

Shorthorn  Classes. 

Competition  opened  with  a strong  class  of 
pure-bred  Shorthorn  bulls  calved  before  ist 
April  last  year.  There  were  twenty  entries, 
the  winner  being  found  in  3.  bsndsoiTie  light 
roan  named  Fota  Gay  Duke,  a thii  teen- 
months-old  calf  bred  and  exhibited  by  Lord 
Barrymore,  Fota  Island.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  entry  of  Mr.  Jas.  Ellis,  Lis- 
j-^-^ore,  and  the  third  award  went  to  an  exhibit 
of  Mr  F.  J.  B.  Gubbins,  Knocklong.  Bulls 
calved  on  or  after  ist  April,  1919,  made  the 
next  class,  and  numbered  fourteen.  There  was 
only  one  breeder  in  it  here,  this  being  Mr.  F. 

T.  B.  Gubbins,  who  captured  all  the  prizes.  In 
ciass  3 for  yearling  bulls  located  in  Munster, 
Lord  Barrymore,  and  Mr.  Gubbins  again 
fought  out  the  issue,  his  Lordship  again  prov- 
ing supreme,  and  thereby  gaining  the  Short- 
horn Society’s  silver  medal;  but  in  the  follow-^ 
ing  class,  in  which  the  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Challenge  Cup  was  at  stake,  Mr.  Gubbins  re- 
versed the  order  with  the  same  opponent.  In 
a class  for  older  bulls  (calved  in  1918),  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough  led  from  six  other  exhibi- 
tors, of  whom  Mr.  L.  A.  Beamish,  Queens- 
town, came  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Crensen, 
Meenachoney,  Donaghmore,  third,  and  in 
another  class  of  eight  yearling  bulls  out  of 
registered  dairy  cows,  the  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough’s  herd  again  provided  the  winner  of 
first  prize,  as  well  as  that  of  second  prize,  the 
third  award  here  going  to  Lord  Barrymore. 

There  were  three  classes  of  Dairy  bulls  : in 
that  for  bulls  calved  between  ist  September, 
1918,  and  30th  April,  1919,  the  Earl  of  Bess- 
boro’iigh  gained  all  three  prizes;  the  next,  for 
bulls  the  progeny  of  premium  sires,  had  the 
big  entry  of  twenty-three,  and  was  led  by  Mr. 
Pat  O’Shea,  Flemingstown,  Kilmallock,  with 
Mr.  John  Santry,  Tullinacasky,  Clonakilty, 
second,  and  Mr.  B.  Maher,  Trineragh,  Duagh 
third;  while  in  the  third  class,  for  bulls  calved 
before  September  1918,  the  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough again  won  first  prize,  Mr.  P.  Corkery, 
Knock,  Aghina,  this  time  being  second. 

There  were  also  three  classes  of  Shorthorn 
heifers.  In  that  for  two-year-olds  there  were 
only  two  entries,  and  Mr.  L.  Beamish, 
Queenstown,  took  the  prize;  nine  turned  out 
ill  the  yearling  class,  Mr.  A.  Ryall,  Bally- 
glassin,  Killcagh,  here  winning  first^  and  third, 
with  Mr.  Beamisli  second;  while  a single  entry 
in  the  non-pedigree  heifer  class  brought  a 
first  prize  to  Mr.  B.  Dinan,  W altcrstown, 
Queenstown. 

Aberdeen-Angus. 

This  breed  was  represented  by  two  excellent 
classes  of  yearling  bulls.  There  was,  however, 
very  little  competition,  as  the  exhibits  of  that 
well-known  breeder,  Mr.  R.  C.  Williams,  of 


Coolcowcr,  Macroom,  were  well  ahead  of  any 
of  the  others,  and  carried  off  almost  all  the 
prizes.  In  the  older  group,  bulls  calved  from 
1st  December,  1918,  to  ist  March,  1919, 
Williams  took  all  three  prizes,  and  in  the 
younger  class  he  gained  first  and  second,  the 
third  award  here  going  to  Mr.  John  Reese, 
South  Douglas  Road,  Cork. 

British-F  riesians. 

Only  three  Friesian  bulls  were  shown  and 
these  were  divided  into  two  classes.  Col.  J. 
Grove  White’s  entry  stood  alone  in  the  older 
class,  and  was  awarded  a first  prize.  In  the 
other  class — for  yearlings — Lady  Coghill  and 
Miss  Somerville,  who  are  joint  owners  of  the 
one  herd,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  their 
pair  of  entries  received  first  and  second  prizes. 


Pigs. 

Large  White  Yorkshire  boars  made  the  first 
class  in  this  section.  There  were  four  entries, 
and  Mr.  S.  E.  Williams,  Macroom,  won  first 
prize  and  Lord  Barrymore  second.  In  the 
next  class  were  seven  sows  farrowed  before 
ist  August  last,  and  here  Mr.  J.  E.  Harding, 
Macroom,  beat  Mr.  L.  A.  Beamish  for  first 
place,  and  in  another  class  for  younger  sows, 
Capt.  T.  A.  Clarke,  Farran,  won  both  first  and 
second  prizes. 

THE  SALES. 


The  following  list  shows  the  transactions  at  60 
and  over:—  . . _ 

SHORTHORN  BULLS. 

Jas.  Ellis’  Lismore  Stamp— Mr.  Jae.  Snllivan. 

Durrus  ...  •••  ■■■ 

Jas.  Ellis’  Lismore  Milk  Master— Mr.  M.  M. 

Enssell,  Charleville  ... 

Jas.  Ellis’  Lismore  Rover— Mr.  Thos.  Foley, 
Killorglin  ...  •••  , ■■■ 

W.  A.  Ryall’s  Ballyglassin  Secundus^Mr.  M. 

Gleeson,  Clogher  ...  — 

Lord  Barrymore’s  Fota  Emperor  4th— Mr.  B. 

Flynn,  Dungarvan  ... 

Lord  Barrymore’s  Fota  Harmonic  Duke— Sir 
G.  Colthurst  ...  ■■  ”• 

Lord  Barrymore's  Fota  Gay  Duke  Mr.  D.  1 . 

Hawkes,  Timoleague  ... 

Lord  Barrymore’s  Fota  Wild  Count  Mr.  Thos. 

Crowley,  Dunmanway  ...  t,,"' 

Lord  Barrymore’s  Fota  Wild  Duke  5th  Mr. 

D.  Dempsey,  Dungarvan  ■■■ 

Wm.  McDonald’s  Fortunatus— Mr.  Ml.  Leahy, 

Capt.  T.  A.  Clarke’s  Barren  Premier— Mr.  D. 
Murphy,  Kinsale 

Capt  T.  A.  Clarke’s  Farren  Premier  Duke— 
Mr.  D.  tVhite,  Clonakilty  ...  ■■ 

F J.  B.  Giitibins’  Kilfriish  Fortune— Mr.  J.  J. 

Cronin,  Bantry  ...  .•  • . 

F.  J.  B.  Gubbins’  Kilfriish  Jasper— Mr.  Ml.  Sulli- 
T. O’Sullivan’s  Cloughdiiv  Nugget— Mr.  D. 

Desmond,  Crookstown  ... 

T.  O’Sullivan’s  Cloughdiiv  Fancy— P.  O Sliea, 
ICillariiGy  *■*  *'* 

L A.  Beamish’s  Ashgrove  Border  Duke— Mr. 

F.  J.  B.  Gubbins  . • - ^ ,, 

L.  A.  Beamish’s  Ashgrove  Tribune— Mount  Mel- 
l0rav  •••  '** 

Earl  of  Bessborough’e  Bessboro’  Qiiartermaster 
— Mr.  J.  Watson,  Charleville  ^ 

Earl  of  Besshoroiigh’s  Bessborough  Quinton 
Mrs.  Scriven,  Cork  • • 

Earl  of  Bessborough  s Bessborough  Quan- 
tity—Mr.  Ml.  Herlihy,  Clondrohin 
Earl  of  Bessboroiigh's  Bessboro  Foch  Mr.  1 . 

J.  s':"pm^erATomH%iehar  Foch-Mr.  P.' 

J.  ^mry^s’  D.^'afoodshot— Mr.  Thos.  Brieri, 

Dunmanway  ■■■  ■■■  , n* i.' 

J.  Leahy’s  Blossom  of  Ahbeylaiid— Mr.  E.  More- 
ton,  Charleville  ■.■  ■ .,. 

P.  O’Shea’s  Luba  Luck— Mr.  L.  Ihi.ipott, 

P ^O’S^hea’s  Luba  Wellington— Mr.  J. 

Coiighlan,  Chiirchtown  ... 

B.  Maher’s  Captain’s  Boy— Mr.  T.  McNamara, 
Liescasey,  Co.  Clare  V ' r>’T  oar-T 

B.  Maher’s  Eoyal  Captain— Mr.  D.  J.  O Leary, 

B.  Dhian’s  Empress— Mr.  J.  Shinnick,  Kil- 
dorrery 

ABERDEEN-ANCUS  BULLS. 

E.  C.  Williams'  Vivix  of  Coolcower  Mr.  C.  A. 

Smith,  Kantiirk  •••  ”■ 

E C Williams’  Pedro  of  Coolcower— Mr.  P.  1. 

Murphy,  Macroom  ...  ■ ■ - 

E C.  Williams’  Suchello  of  Coolcower— Mr.  W. 

Hunt,  Kilmallock  ■ -■ 

John  Jeffery’s  Prince  Knock  6th— Mr.  k. 
e Wood,  Lismore  • ^ 

John  Jeffery’s  Prince  Knock  7th— Mr.  1 . 
O’Sullivan,  Lombardstown 


gns. 

Gns, 
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60 
67i 
67i  - 
70 
70 
95 
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65 
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66 

61 
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86 

85 
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105 

100 

100 

87i 
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66 

80 
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60 

62 

62 

62 

60 


SUlWMARY. 

44  Shorthorn  hulls  realised  3.384J  gns.,  ^7.  77  gns. 

2 Shorthorn  heifers  realised  1291  gns.,  av.  643  gin^ 
13  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls  realised  6491  giis.j  av.  50 
gns.  

If  vou  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
G.IZE'TDE  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specipien 
copy. 


March  6,  1920. 


THE  FAHMEHS’  GAZETTE. 


PRIZES  AND  PRICES 

Continued  from  page  293. 

In  the  January  yearling  class  there  were 
twenty-nine  entries,  and  a splendid  lot  they 
were.  Viscount  De  Vesci  provided  the  first 
winner  in  his  Leix  Baron,  a nicely-moulded 
red  and  white  bull,  got  by  Lothian  Gold  Mint 
from  Berberis’  Butterfly.  Leix  Goldie,  a half- 
brother  to  the  first  winner,  won  second  for 
the  same  owner,  and  for  third  prize  Mr.  B.  H. 
Barton  came  with  his  red  bull,  Straffan  Artful, 
by  Choice  Goods  of  Craigwillie,  put  of  Straffan 
Artless.  Aliss  Staples  showed  a fourth  winner 
in  Dunmore  Orphan’s  Champion,  by  Throsk 
Guardian,  and  Air.  J.  Al’Kenna  was  reserve 
vith  his  Glasslough  Red  Baron,  by  Forthill 
Red  Baron. 

In  Class  8 for  February  yearlings,  Mr. 
Wrench  had  a fine  stylish  winner  in  The  Last 
Baron,  a d?.'-);  roan  Crocus  by  Red  Baron, 
wl-cii  was  of  a deep  blocky  type,  well  coated 
wit’'  ’-.agnificent  girth  and  rib,  and  full  wide 
quarters,  though  he  had  a slight  droop  in  the 
rump  He  was  own  brother  to  Red  Baron 
Crocus,  which  fetched  over  £4,000  at  the  Ar- 
gentine sale  last  year,  and  he  w’as  one  of  the 
group  which  won  the  Victoria  Cup,  and  was 
placed  reserve  for  the  championship.  Air. 
Patrick  Brown  had  a nice  shapely  roan  with 
a taking  outlook  for  second  place  in  Armistice, 
W'hich  w’as  sold  to  Mr.  Aloore  for  400  gns.; 
while  Miss  Staples’  third  winner,  Dunmore 
Sunbeam’s  Champion,  by  Throsk  Guardian, 
which  W’as  bought  by  Air.  Marshall  for  450 
gns.,  was  a stylish,  well-balanced,  substantial 
bull  of  quality,  though  a little  uneven  over  the 
rump.  There  was  a very  handsome  leader 
among  Alarch  yearlings  in  Mr.  Wrench’s 
Champion’s  First,  by  Red  Baron  Groat,  which, 
as  champion  last  year,  was  sold  for  1,700  gns. 
Champion’s  First,  which  repeated  the  per- 
formance of  his  sire  in  winning  the  champion- 
ship this  year,  and  making  the  highest  price 
of  the  sale  at  1,300  gns.,  paid  by  the  judge  of 
the  class.  Air.  R.  H.  Green,  of  Kent,  w’ith  Mr. 
Marshall  as  runner-up,  had  one  of  the  most 
correct  outlines  we  have  seen  in  a bull  at  his 
age,  though  he  was  not  quite  so  well  sub- 
stanced  as  the  reserve  winner,  or  as  the  second 
in  his  class,  which  also  came  from  the  Killa- 
coona  herd.  This  was  a deeply-substanced 
light  roan  with  fine  quarters  named  Conquer- 
ing Crocus,  by  Albert  Conqueror,  and  for 
which  Air.  Alarshall  paid  the  handsome  price 
of  620  gns.,  the  third  highest  price  in  the  sale. 
There  were  also  some  fine  winners  in  the 
April  class,  Aliss  Staples  taking  first  place 
W’ith  Dunmore  Franklin’s  Champion,  by 
Orphan  Choice,  which  had  plenty  of  depth, 
rib  and  quarters,  and  for  which  Mr.  J.  Miles 
paid  400  gns.  We  thought,  however,  Mr. 
Wrench’s  second  winner  had  the  makings  of  a 
better  bull,  as  he  was  built  on  stronger  lines 
and  had  more  character.  This  was  Patriot 
Prince,  by  Albert  Conqueror,  for  which  Mr. 
Toler  Aylward  paid  730  gns.,  the  second 
highest  price  of  the  sale.  Air.  Jellet,  who  only 
laid  'ne  foundations  of  his  herd  on  the  highest- 
priced  animals  of  the  autumn  sale,  being  the 
rum  up.  For  the  third  winner,  Butler’s  Gift, 
by  v^u'fler  of  Dumside,  Mr.  Bowden  refused 
the  offer  of  350  gns.  from  Mr.  Marshall.  There 
was  nothing  very  striking  among  May  calves, 
Mr.  Bowden  getting  first  place  with  a sappy- 
looking  roan  named  Imperial  Broadhooks,  by 
Pellipar  Imperialist.  For  the  two  days’  sale 
the  breed  made  an  average  of  £106  19s.  8d. 
for  236  head,  as  compared  w’ith  an  average  of 
£77  9s.  id.  last  year. 

Herefords. 

In  the  Herefords  there  was  a muster  01  92 
entries,  as  compared  with  102  of  last  year. 
There  was  plenty  of  substance  to  be  found  in 
the  different  classes,  although  there  were  no 
animals  of  great  outstanding  merit  as  com- 
pared with  former  April  shows.  The  display, 
however,  was  much  in  advance  of  any  of  the 
Spring  February  sales.  The  greatest  merit 
lay  amongst  the  yearling  classes,  where  there 
were  a number  of  very  choice  promising 
youngsters  that  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  up 
to  the  mark  of  past  events. 

In  the  aged  class,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  J.  Butler- 
Kearney  got  the  silver  medal  with  Flagstaff 


by  Alackenzie,  a big  substance  bull  with  a fine 
broadside,  great  width  and  back  and  girth, 
though  he  was  not  so  well-furnished  behind. 
Ihe  first  prize  in  the  senior  two-year-old  class 
was  won  by  Mr.  '1'.  R.  Dames-Longworth  f»r 
Gay  Lad,  by  Polar  .Star,  the  sire  that  has  left 
a lot  of  winners  in  the  Glynwood  herd.  This 
wa.s  a great  lengthy  bull  with  wide  roast  and 
a nice  facing,  though  he  was  a bit  uneven  in 
flesh  and  had  hardly  depth  enough.  In  the 
younger  two-year-old  class  the  first  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  M.  Keefe  for  Coconut,  by  Nut- 
meg, a big,  level-substance  bull  with  a fine  toj) 
and  full  rib,  though  he  was  not  so  strong  in 
the  girth  and  was  a bit  weak  over  the  rump. 

In  the  January  Yearling  Class  Mr.  Dames- 
Longworth  got  first  place  with  Glynwood 
Hero,  by  Polar  Star,  a level,  well-modelled 
young  bull,  though  a trifle  plain-looking.  He 
formed  one  of  the  group  which  won  for  his 
owner  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup,  the  others 
by  the  same  sire  being  Glynwood  Homer, 
which  was  first  place  for  March  yearlings,  and 
Glynwood  Hopeful,  which  led  in  the  Febru- 
ary class.  The  former,  which  also  won  the 
champion  prize  of  ten  guineas,  and  the  silver 
medal  as  the  best  bull  of  the  breed,  though  a 
fine  deenly-ribbed  animal  with  very  nice  shoul- 
der and  girth,  he  was  not  quite  so  good  behind. 
He  was  sold  to  Mr.  Jas.  Sidey,  for  the  Argen- 
tine, at  350  gns.,  the  best  price  for  the  breed. 
Glynwood  Hopeful,  which  was  the  runner-up 
for  the  championship  and  special  prize  as  best 
yearling,  was  for  a long  time  first  favourite  ; 
he  was  better  furnished  over  the  quarters  than 
the  other,  while  he  has  a good  girth  and  shoul- 
ders, with  a nice  head,  but  he  had  not  the 
same  depth  as  the  other.  The  two,  however, 
were  distinctly  the  outstanding  feature  in  the 
Herefords. 

The  Glynwood  herd  furnished  the  second 
and  third  winners  in  the  champion  yearling 
class  in  Glynwood  Hector  and  Glynwood  Her- 
cules, a pair  of  lengthy,  well-shaped  animals 
of  similar  type  and  breeding  that  fetched  at  the 
sale  125  gns.  and  120  gns.,  respectively.  In 
the  February  class  the  second  and  third  prize 
won  by  the  Randalstown  herd  for  a pair  named 
Randalstown  Toff  and  Randalstown  Stoneage, 
both  sired  by  Mackenzie.  The  second  winner, 
which  was  sold  to  Lord  Barrymore  for  130 
gns.,  was  deeply  ribbed,  with  plenty  of  sub- 
stance and  a fine  girth,  though  showing  a 
slight  droop  in  the  rump.  The  other  was  also 
well-substanced,  with  a good  top  and  under- 
loin, though  faulty  at  the  tail-head.  In  Class 
17  for  March  yearlings  Mr.  H.  D.  E.  Strevens 
got  second  place  for  Arnold  by  Rockard,  a 
bull  with  a capital  top,  well  coated  and  built 
on  strong  lines,  though  he  had  hardly  the 
quality  of  the  champion  which  led  him  in  his 
class.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  E.  W.  Pur- 
don  Winter  for  Disturbance,  by  Bonfire,  a pro- 
mising youngster  with  fine  quarters  and  a good 
fore-end,  though  lacking  in  quality. 

In  Class  17  Air.  T.  R.  Dames-Longworth  got 
first  prize  for  Glynwood  Horatio  by  Polar 
Star,  a low-set,  compact  little  bull  with  a nice 
facing,  but  a bit  hard-looking  behind;  while 
he  also  got  fourth  place  for  another  named 
Glynwood  Hunchman  by  the  same  sire.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  the  first  winner  Lord 
Barrymore’s  Corker,  by  Aladdin,  a youngster 
with  a capital  back  and  about  the  finest  quality 
we  have  seen  in  a yearling  of  the  breed, 
though  he  was  not  quite  so  strong  in  his  fore- 
end. The  third  prize  was  won  by  Col.  Sir  N. 
T.  Everard  for  Randalstown  Samson,  a thick, 
deeply-substanced  blocky-looking  bull  that 
stood  near  the  ground  and  promises  a good 
future. 

Aberdeen- Angus. 

The  enterprise  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  has  been  advancing 
steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  we  have  never 
seen  such  a display  at  Ball’s  Bridge  as  that 
which  appeared  during  the  week.  There  have 
been  as  good  winners  at  previous  events,  but 
never  such  a high  average  tone,  or  so  few 
weeds.  Erom  this  point  of  view  they  were  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  Shorthorn  and  Here- 
fords. Sales  are  not  a true  comparison,  be- 
cause the  breed  never  reaches  the  sensations 
of  the  red,  white,  and  roan,  but  even  this  told, 
for  while  many  of  the  Shorthorns  sold  from 
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30  to  50  gns.,  very  few  Aberdeen-Angus 
changed  hands  at  less  than  60  gns.  even  in 
the  calf  class.  J’erhaps  the  premium  awards 
afford  the  best  standard  of  comparison,  and 
of  those  eligible  71  per  cent,  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  were  selectecl,  as  coinpared  with  57  per 
cent,  of  Shorthorns,  and  54  per  fcent.  of  Here- 
fords. There  was,  too,  a higher  degree  of 
show  finish  and  quality  throughout  among  the 
Aberdeen-Angus,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  two  breeds.  Prices  were,  no  doubt, 
affected  by  the  absence  of  British  buyers,  who 
did  not  care  to  come  over  on  account  of  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  for 
there  was  even  difficulty  in  prevailing  on 
judges  to  travel.  In  the  first  three  classes 
there  was  nothing  very  striking,  Mr.  Michael 
Dooley  getting  first  place  in  the  September 
two-year-olds  with  Drumiller  Boy,  a nice 
grovvthy  Blackbird  that  was  sold  for  130  gns. 
But  in  the  December  class  Air.  R.  C.  Williams 
had  a stylish  first  winner  and  reserve  cham- 
pion in  Blackman  of  Coolcower,  by  Ermelo, 
which  was  sold  to  Mr.  N.  Johnson,  The  Cur- 
ragh,  for  520  gns.,  the  top  price  paid  for  the 
breed,  as  compared  with  610  gns.  paid  for  Mr. 
Robb’s  champion  last  year.  This  was  a Black- 
bird bull  with  nice  shoulders,  great  girth,  and 
grand  substance.  He  looked  well  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  started  in  the  ring  at  an 
opening  price  of  200  gns.  Capt.  Greer  had  a 
gmod  second  winner  in  Khan  of  Curragh,  by 
Ephebus  of  Ballindalloch,  a nice  compact 
thickly-substanced  Pride  for  which  Air.  W.  F. 
Finlay  paid  200  gns.  In  the  January  yearling 
class  Mr.  Robb  had  a nice  stylish  thickly- 
substanced  first  winner  in  Phalarian,  by  Prince 
of  Mentone,  which  formed  one  of  the  group 
that  won  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup.  Air. 
Sidey  bought  him  for  300  gns.  He  was  well- 
coated  with  a grand  back,  strong  loin,  fine 
level  shoulders,  and  almost  perfect  level  quar- 
ters. Though  of  hardly  the  same-  strong 
character,  Mr.  Beaumont  Nesbitt’s  second  win- 
ner, Jim  2nd  of  Tubberdaly,  by  Eskdale  of 
Curragh,  was  an  animal  of  nice  quality,  with 
plenty  of  depth  and  substance,  which  changed 
hands  at  200  gns. 

In  the  February  Class,  Capt.  Greer  got  the 
first  prize  with  Principal  of  Curragh,  a well- 
substanced  Pride  by  Legion  of  Curragh.  He 
was  a little  prominent  about  the  shoulders,  but 
had  otherwise  little  fault,  and  he  had  a fine 
back  and  rib.  He  fetched  250  gns.  from  Mr. 
Dunbar  Butler,  who  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful exponents  of  the  breed  in  Ireland 
twenty  years  ago,  and  whom  many  will  wel- 
come gladly  back  to  the  lists.  The  second 
winner  was  Mr.  A.  H.  Armstrong’s  Earl  of 
Willowbrook,  which  had  a good  broadside  and 
was  well-finished.  But  he  lacked  thickness,  and 
we  would  have  preferred  Mr.  Robb’s  third  win- 
ner, Ephyrian,  by  Prince  of  Mentone,  a com- 
pact-substanced  bull  with  more  character,  for 
which  Air.  Myers  paid  270  gns.  The  March 
class  was  not  a strong  one,  and  Capt.  R.  A. 
Coote  had  a fairly  easy  first  winner  in  a neatly- 
shaped  Blackbird  named  Black  Earl  of  Deer- 
park,  for  which  he  refused  an  offer  of  200  gns. 
Mr.  Robb  was  placed  second  with  Phocian,  a 
Pride,  by  Prince  Blackeney,  of  Ballindalloch. 
He  was  one  of  the  cheapest  bulls  at  the  sale 
at  120  gns.,  for  he  showed  a lot  of  breeding 
and  plenty  of  substance,  and,  if  not  quite  so 
good  in  front,  he  had  capital  shapely  full 
quarters.  In  the  April  to  August  class  the 
chief  interest  lay  in  Mr.  Williams’  Burgo  of 
Coolcower,  by  Ermelo,  which  won  the  cham- 
pionship. He  was  a Miss  Burgess  of  exceed- 
ingly pretty  mould,  with  a striking  facing, 
great  girth  back  and  rib,  but  he  was  too  short 
and  low-set  for  his  breed,  and  did  not  reach 
his  reserve  price  at  the  sale.  The  breed  made 
an  average  of  £84  19s.  sd.  for  130  head  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  £55  i8s.  iid. 
last  year.  : 

(Sale  List  on  next  pa'ge.) 


It  was  resolved  that  in  future  the  Society's 
Annual  Show  and  Sale  of  Pure-bred  Bulls’ 
should  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday in  the  month  of -March.  According  to 
this  arrangement,  the  Show  and  Sale  for  1921 
will  be  held  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  March  of  that 
year. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 
DISC  DRILLS 


In  sowing  broadcast  a large  quantity.of  the  seed 
Is  left  completely  uncovered,  ®*P®®®fL.*blrds 
weather  conditions,  an  easy  prey  for  the  birds. 

Is  not  sown  at  a uniform  depth,  with  the 
result  that  It  does  not  all  ripen  at  the 
This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a Massey-Harris 
Disc  Drill. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
Force  Feed  Runs  which  sow  uniformly  and 
without  injury  to  seed. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Positive 
Gear  Drives. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control— one  motion  of  a Lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pressure 
and  starts  the  Feed,  the  opposite  motion 
raises  the  Furrow  Openers  and  stops  the 
Feed. 

Prompt  delivery  from  Dublin  stock. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd. 

53-55,  Bunhill  ’low,  London,  E.  C 


• ti'  . '•'ll''*’''  Hw  '■ 

F.OR'  vV'c 

'■'^FdFffisO^^  ' 

TRACTORS;  : 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 


ALSO 


LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  & MCDONALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 


DUBLIN  BULL  SALES. 

The  sales  opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon  with 
the  older  Shorthorn  bulls.  Dairy  bulls  and  Here- 
fords,  and  were  continued  on  Wednesday,  when 
the  Yearling  .Shorthorn  and  Aberdeen-.Angus 
classes  were  got  through.  Messrs.  John  Thorn- 
ton and  Co.,  as  usual,  handled  the  Shorthorns, 
and  Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  disposed  of  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  and  Herefords.  Both  sale 
rings  were  crowded,  and  there  was  Iccen  com- 
petition for  prize  winning  animals  and  those 
awarded  premiums.  Several  of  the  chief  win- 
ners had,  however,  heavy  reserve  prices  placed 
on  them,  and  these  were  not  sold.  Mr. 
Wrench’s  reserve  champion  Shorthorn,  the 
Last  Baron,  passed  through  the  ring  at  a re- 
serve of  5,000  gns.,  but  the  same  breeder  s 
Champion’s  First,  winner  of  the  supreme 
championship,  went  to  an  English  buyer  at 
1,300  gns.,  the  top  price  of  the  sale.  A feature 
of  the  first  day’s  sale  was  the  remarkably  high 
nrices  paid  for  dairy  bulls,  while  there  was  also 
good  demand  for  the  Herefords.  The  top  nrice 
for  Aberdeen-.Angus’  was  520  gns.,  paid  for 
the  reserve  champion.  The  averages  for  the 
three  breeds  worked  out  as  follows 
horns,  .£103  ; .Aberdeen-Angus,  .£85  ; Heifers, 
.480  ; which  is  a record  for  an  Irish  sale  1 he 
total  sum  realised  w'as  441,426.  In  the  follow- 
ing list  we  give  all  sales  at  60  gns.  and  over. 


Lord  Bessborough’a  Bessborough  Dairyman 
(V.H.C.)-Mr.  Ohas.  Kelly  ••• 

C.  Walsh’s  Baron  Medora  (P.)— Mr  R.  Jordan 
1*.  Quigley’s  Field  Marshal  (1  .)  Mr.  W. 

McKamara,  Athlone  ...  ■■■ 

Lord  Bessborough’s  Bessborough  Cinema-Mr. 
J.  Horan,  Athlone 


Gns. 

100 

115 

105 

105 


SHORTHORNS. 


(Bulls  calved  prior  to  1918.) 

Rt.  Hon.  F.  Wrench’s  Albert  Luxury  (1st) 

J.  Kinsella’s  Red  Baron  Clipper— Mr.  C.  I. 
Hughes,  Crewe  ... 

(Bulls  calved  in  1918,  from  Jan.  1st  to 
April  30th.) 

Viset  Powerscourt’s  Orphan  Heir— Mr.  Allison 
W R Henderson’s  Mullylogan  Ranger  (H.L.  ana 
P.)-Mr.  J.  B.  Baylor  ...  , i 

H W Stewart’s  Horatio  Champion  (V.H.C.  and 
■p.)— Mr.  A.  L.  Cliffe,  Macrnine  ■ ■ 

Mr.  Hender-son’s  Kildress  Dandy  {3rd  and  r.) 

Mr.  Allison  ■■■  ■■  , „ .■  ■ 

J.  McKenna’s  Bloomhill  Beau  (2nd  and  1 .) 

Mr.  Alexander  ...  •••.  — 

J R Barbour’s  Straffan  Captain— Mr.  J Flynn 
H.  McCaldin’s  Red  Orphan— Mr.  Jas.  Maginn, 
Drogheda  „ 

,T.  Ellis’  Orphan  King— Mr.  John  »pam 
J.  Warden’s  Forkliill  Magnet  (R.)  Mr.  D. 

J.  Armstrong’s  Auburn  McDonnell— Sir  Thos. 

H J Toler  Aylward’s  Shankill  Red  Guard  (P.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Weady...  ■ 

P.  Corr’s  Milton  Aviator— Mr.  Jas.  Warmall, 

W B^°Henderson’s  Red  Rover- Mr.  D.  Heffernan 
J.  Frizelle’e  Forthill  Bloom  (P.)— Mr.  Marshall, 
^i*ranra0r  •••  *** 

Rt.  Hoii  F.  Wrench’s  Baron  Secret— Mr.  Mar- 
shall 

(Bulls  calved  in  1918  from  May  1st  to 
August  31st.) 

C.  Welsh’s  Augustas  Heir  (2nd  and  P.)— Mr.  John 

D.  Wr?ght’s  Ballinderry  Scout  (4th)— l^r.  Hughes 
B H Barton’s  Straffan  Gentleman  Cadet  (1st 

and  P.)— Mr.  Marshall  ... 

(Bulls  calved  in  1918  from  September 
1st  to  October  31st.)  ^ ^ „ 

B.  H.  Barton’s  Straffan  Rustic  Chief— Col.  R. 

Dr.  E.  H?^Taylor’s  Rostan  (V.H.C.  and  P.)— Mr. 

T.  Asp^e’s^morothy’s  Prince  (P.)— Mr.  W.  Hether- 
ington,  Kildare  ■ ■ • • 

E.  J.  B.  Giibhin’s  Kilfrush  Emperor  Ramsden 

(3rd  and  P.) , ■,  „ , -r-  , tt  iT 

R.  Hall’s  Orphan  Star  (2nd  and  P.)— Mr.  J.  Hill, 

Mr  Toler  Aylward's  Shankill’s  Baron  s Hope 
Mrs.  M.  Doyle,  Enniscortliy 

(Bulls  calved  in  1918  from  1st  November 
to  31st  December.) 

G.  E.  Moore’s  Frayne  Ace  (3rd  and  P.)  Mr. 

Ellis,  England  ...  , , v , -kt';' 

G.  E.  Moore’s  Frayne  Brilliant  (1st  and  P.)  Mi. 
Alexander  ... 

J.  Moore’s  Irish  Guard  (4th  and  P.)  Mr.  P. 

O’Brien.  Cork  ...  . A xr’,)’ 

R.  A.  Latta’s  Pearl  Prince  (2nd  and  P.)— Mi. 
T.  A.  Newman,  Athhoy  . . 

(Dairy  Shorthorn  Bulls  calved  between  Sep- 
tember  1st.  1918.  and  April  1919.) 

Messrs.  Hall’s  Village  Master—Mrs.  N.  Colbert. 

Athea,  Co.  Limerick  ... 

Lord  Bessboroiiogh's  Bessborough  Quarryman 
(P.)-Mr.  D.  Grehan.  Ballmagore  ...  •• 

Capt  Prior  Wandesforde’s  Comer  Beau  (1st  and 
P.j-Mr.  N.  Connors.  Co.  Waterford 
Lord  Bessborough’s  Bessborough  Quality  (2ncl 
P.)— Mr.  F.  Harty.  Ardfert  ...,  ... 

T.  J.  Armstrong’s  Red  Bangle  (P.)  Sir  Basil 
Brooke  •••  , ,•••  , t t‘ 

R.  Hall's  Orphan  Prince  (2nd  and  P.)— Mr.  J.  J- 

H S^CHUmCpragh  Waterloo  Gift  (4th  and  P.)— 
Mr.  J.  T.  Condon  ; • u- 

R.  Graham’s  Kilcreen  Dairyman— Mr.  J.  s. 
Gordon.  Dublin  ... 

J.  Bellew’s  Boyiie  Gwynne— Mr.  J.  Kenny 


Gns. 

90 


280 

60 

85 

160 

85 

170 

67 

70 

76 

100 

60 

"2 

63 

o4 

240 

470 

84 

85 

480 

82 

220 

71 

95 

95 

75 

150 

170 

90 

100 

140 

100 

240 

200 

105 

150 

170 


120 

110 


(Bulls  calved  in  January.  1919.) 

Viset.  de  Vesci’s  Leix  Baron  (1st  and  P.)— Capt. 

Viset.  de  Vesci’s  Leix  Galdie  (2nd  and  P.)  Mr. 

D.  E.  Brow'ne  •” 

J.  McKenna’s  Glasslough  Red  Baron  (R.)— Mr.  J. 

McEvoy  nr 

Dr.  Taylors  Blessiiigton  Marquis  (P.)— Mr.  1. 

Shannon,  Newbawn  ...  • 

B.  H.  Barton’s  Straffan  Artful  (3rd  and  P.)  Mi. 

P.  Murphy,  Downpatrick) 

Mr.  H.  Pringle’s  Moor  Farm  Marquie^Mr.  J. 

Lord  t arew’s  Glenhoro  Gallipoli  (C.  and  P.) 

Mr.  A.  M.  Kelly.  Ruan  ...  * 

Miss  Staples'  Dunmore  Fitzherbert  (P.)  Mi. 

T P Kehoe,  Straff ord-on-Slaney  ... 

Major  H.  Sliibber’s  Diamond  (P.)-  — „ v 

Lord  Rathdonnell’s  Golden  Lad  (P.)  Ml. 

MoMurrough  Kavanagh,  Carlow  ... 

Mr  Toler  Aylward's  Shankill  Orphan  Count  (P.) 

—Sir  J.  H.  Stronge,  Tynan  ...  . ,• 

Miss  Staples’  Dunmore  Orphan  s Champion  (4th 
and  P.)-Mr.  L.  Nolan  ...  . 

B.  H.  Barton’s  Straffan  Optimist— Mi.  M.  1. 

Clinton  • • 

J.  Hill’s  Royal  Master— Mr.  J.  Moran  ... 

B.  H.  Barton’s  Straffan  War  Loan  (P.)  Mr. 

F.  H^^Jotcs’s  Earl  Matadore— Mr.  C.  Earle  ... 
(Bulls  calved  in  FebruapL  1919.) 

A.  J.  'Wilsdon’s  Lacken  Rearguard  (P.)-Mr.  l. 

Dr  Tierney’s  Strongliow  of  Clontibret  (5th  and 
P.)— Mr.  Graham  ^ „ a'  „ H i 

T Davidson’s  Ballyneal  James  (V.H.C.  and  P.) 

—Mr.  S.  J.  Woods,  Armagh  . ■ • 

J.  McEvoy’s  Riverside  Count  (P.)— Mr.  P.  Con- 

B.  H*;^Barton’s  Straffan  Border  Chief  (P.)— Mr. 

F.  K^ran’s^Newbliss  Secret  Diamound  (P.)-Mr. 

J Gormley,  Omagh  ■■  ■■■  . ■■■ 

Miss  Staples’  Dunmore  Sunbeams  Champion 
(3rd  P.  and  R.  Champion)— Mr.  Marsnall, 

G E^'^Mw^e^s  King  of  the  Goldies  (C.)— Mr. 

W.  G.''Ho^y^"“Dy^a^r(V.H.C.  and  P.l^Mr.  Jas; 

Lord^Shd°onnell’s  Valeant  Prince  (C.  and  P'.i 
—Major  O’Hara.  Collooney  ■■■  -■ 

B.  H.  Barton’s  Straffan  s Archduke  (P.)  Mr.  1 . 

Carmody,  Kerry  tj 

R.  Wright’s  Plumplestown  Roanotaur  (P.)  Mr. 

G Befl^s”’Beuf^W°Sold  (4th  and  P.i-Mr.  M.' 

p:  B^w^irirm^ilttnrnr^^^^^^  P.)-M-r.  Moore,; 

T I^v'idfoiPs”  Ballyneal  Jasper  (P.)— Mr.  M. 
Doyle,  Newtownbarry 

(March  Calves.) 

T.  Davidson’s  Ballyneal  Jilter  (P.)— Dr.  Tierney, 

Sir  R-  Anderson’s  Mullaghmore  Albert  (R.  and 

J.  O’Connor’s  Golden,  Fleece  (P.)— Mr.  John  Eus- 

J.  J.^SteplS?i”s^MedOTa^s  Duke  (C.)-Mr.  J.  War- 

J.  McEvojPs™^atprloo  Major  (P.)-Mr.  T.  Carty, 

Miss^K®°A.^Staples’  Dunmore' Links  'champion 
(P.)— Mr.  R.  Fiirney,  Durrow 
J.  E.  McGahie’s  Ballymaguire  Baron  (P.)  -nr. 

E Morrison,  Ferns 

Miss  Staples’  Dunmore  Royal  Champion  (P.). 

Mr  R Robinson,  Hilmacthomas 
F J b'.  Gubbins’  Kilfrush  Champion  (3rd  and 

B:  I? John 
Rt.  %on!^^'F.  ^"w^renc  (NiampimPs  Fir^t 

Major  Richards’s  Norman  Seigneur  Mr.  J.  B. 

■"Boyd,  Wellington  Bridge  pose 

J.  W Pektfs  Imperator  (P.)-Mr.  T.  A.  Rose, 

Dr.  TAylor’^  Blessiiigton  Roan  Prince  (H.C.)— 
Mr  M.  Dempsey,  Oulart  ...  ■ • 

Messrs.  Bells’  Commodore  (C.  and  P.)  Mr. 

Byrne,  Ballyhaunis  p i_Mr 

J Campbell’s  Waterloo  Prince  (C.  and  1 .)  Mr. 

W.  Anderson,  BMshrook  - grown' 

Viset.  de  Vescis  Leix  Lian  (1.)  Cap  . 

R.  H^Ps®  Red  Prince  (P.)-Mr;  'F.  O'Connor  .^. 

F.  Keiran’s  Newbliss  Financiei  (P.)  - 
B.  H'°BaS^itraff'an  Roan  Prince  "(4th  and 
T Dav\M^n’s^B^il>S®Joffre''(P.)-Mr.  James 
Dr  ffioLs''fe.t'on  King  (H.C.  and 

Rt  Hon-V.'  WreSs^Conffuer*""  Crocus  (2nd 

J E^McGah‘rs' Ballymaguire  Pride  (C.  and  P.) 
■_-\Ir.  H.  E.  Jameson.  Dungannon 
(April  Calves.) 

Cliw-Mr.  3. 

lortWa:tn‘en“''&n  S.,.11  (P-V-M-  W- 

Brannock,  Hollymomit  ... 


120 
140 
100 
105 
100 
92 

95 

91 

85 

98 

135 

100 

96 
90 

90 

85 

105 

110 

105 

90 

96 

92 

450 
150 
120 
95  ; 

80  ; 
78 
140 

1 

400  = 
76 

135 
105  - 
115 
70  1 
92 
105 
95 
100 
160 
90 

1300 

60 

100 

125 

90 

130 

100 

90 

96 

130 

95 

62 

620 

98 

135 

83 

63 

82 
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B.  H.  Bai-ton’s  StrafTan  Iloyal  Commander  (P.)— 
ii.  .Smith  ...  ...  , ... 

Miss  Staples'  Diinmore’s  Fraiikliii’s  Cliampiou 
(P.)--Mr.  J.  Miles,  Corr,  Moy 
Dr.  Tierney's  Clansman  of  CTontibret  (P.)— Mr. 

J.  Uraoe,  Baliycommon  ... 

K.  Laverty’e  Bloom’s  Difeguard  (4th  and  P.)— 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wilsdon,  ICilKenny 
T.  Davidson's  Ballyneal  Jill  (K.  and  P.)  Mr.  M. 

Hamilton,  Mowstowiistewart 
B.  Gray's  Tiinolin  Koyal  (P.)— Mr.  Peighery, 
Kucormac  ...  ...  ■■■  ^ ^ 

T.  O'Connor's  Vinegar  Hill  Marshal  (P.)— Mr. 
Brown 

B.  U.  Barton’s  Straftan  Starlight 

K.  Laverty’s  Gwynne's  Difeguard  (P.) ^ — 

B.  H.  Barton's  Straifan  Buck  (P.)— Mr.  W. 

Kourke,  iviountrath  ...  ...  ... 

B.  H.  Barton’s  Strattan  Iloyal  Ranger  (P.)— Mr. 
B.  Carton 

Bt.  Hon.  P.  Wrench’s  Patriot  Prince  (2nd)— 
Mr.  H.  J.  Toler-Aylward 
B.  H.  Barton’s  Strattan  Starlight— Mr.  E.  Tay- 
lor, Castle  Baldwin 

Mies  Staples’  Dunmore  Luca.§  Champion  (P.) — 
Mr.  T.  Dawlor,  Maryborough  ...  ... 

J.  W.  Peatt’s  Impersonator  (P.) — Mr.  P.  Cunniif, 
Mount  Talbot  ...  ...  ...  ... 

F.  J.  B.  Gubbins’  Kiltrush  Dairyman  (P.)— Mr. 
B.  B.  Scott,  Ballina 

Et.  Hon.  F.  Wrench's  Golden  Guerdon  (Y.H.C. 
and  P.)— Mr.  M.  Barrington  Jellett 

B.  H.  Smithwick’s  Birchfielu  (P.) 

H.  Toler- Aylward’s  Shankill  Watchman  (P.) — 
Mr.  Thos.  McClure,  Armagh 

C.  M.  Doyne’s  Golden  Crest  (P.) ... 

T.  O’Connor’s  Mealeagher  (P.) ... 

Dr.  Taylor’s  Blessington  Regent  (H.C.  and  P.)— 
Lt.-Col.  Bryan,  Enniscorthy 

R.  W.  Boothman’s  Generosity  (P.) ; 

J.  E.  McGahie  s Ballymaguire  Favourite  (P.)— 


Mr.  J.  Kidd 

F.  J.  B.  Gubbins’  Kilfrush  Mariner  (P.) ... 

F.  Iveiran's  Hewbliss  i'ascinator  (P.)— Mr.  W. 

Tupping  ...  ...  ...  ... 

J.  Booth  s Cadet’s  Surprise  (P.) — Mr.  J.  Wallace, 
Stirling  ...  ...  ... 

T.  Davidson’s  Ballyneal  Jordan  (P.)— Mr.  J. 

Cahill  ...  ...  ...  .■• 

R.  K.  Wright’s  Kilkea  Viscount  (P.)— Mr.  H.  J. 
Jameson 

T.  Davidson’s  Ballyneal  John  (P.)— Mr.  Roe  ... 
B.  H.  Barton’s  Strattan  Bonny  Lad  (P.)— Mr. 

W.  T.  Handy,  Monasterevan 
T.  Davidson's  Ballyneal  Jester  (P.) — Mr.  Leonard 

B.  H.  Barton’s  Strattan  Rufus  (P.) 

R.  K.  Wright’s  Kilkea  Nugget  (P.)— Dr.  Tierney 
J.  McKenna’s  Lisgoagh  Earl  (P.)— Mr.  Pat  Tims, 
Sligo 

Sir  R.  Anderson’s  Sunshine  Sparrow  (P.)— M 
Marshall 

G.  Jardin’s  Ballygonny  Champion  (P.)— Mr. 

Gibney,  Oldcastle 
J.  J.  Stephen’s  Medoras  Champion  (P.)— Mr. 
Pringle,  Ballygawley 

J.  Bowden’s  Sunburn  (P.)— Mr.  Murray,  Kilkee 
(May  Calves.) 

J.  Bowden’s  Imperial  Broadhooks  (1st) — Mr. 

John  Hoey,  Mulhuddart 
J.  Bowden’s  Broadhooks  Sovereign  (3rd)— Mr. 
R.  Hall,  Smithboro’ 


HEREFORDS. 

Major  R.  W.  Hillas’s  rield-Marshall— Mr.  C. 
Hamilton 

R.  C.  Eustace’s  Rear-Admiral— Mr.  0.  Hamilton 
T.  R.  Dames-Longworth’s  Gay  Lad  (1st  and  P.) 

— Capt.  A.  Boyd-Rochford 
Lord  Farnham’s  Javeline’s  Hope  (3rd) — Mr.  B. 
Brady 

W.  J.  Dollar’s  President  (P.)— Mr.  M.  Scanlan... 
Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  V/oodranger  (2nd 
and  P.)— Col.  S.  Moore 

Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  Wonderful  (R.  and 
P.)— Mr.  J.  McGandley 

Col.  Everard’e  Randlestown  Fluter  (H.C.  and 
P.)— Mr.  Sheridan 

Lt.-Col.  Butler-Kearney’s  Midsummer  (H.C. 

and  P.)— Mr.  B.  Finnerty... 

Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  Fusilier  (H.C.  and 
P.)— Mr.  Donnelly 

Major  Hillas’s  Boniface  (3rd  and  P.)— Col. 
Clements 

T.  R.  Dames-Longworth’s  Glynwood  Hero  (1st 
and  P.)— Col.  Kirkwood  ... 

H.  D’E.  Strevens’s  Red  Light— Mr.  W.  Walsh... 
Col.  Butler-Kearney’s  Cernach  (P.  and  R.)— Mr. 
Joseph  Hunt 

T.  R.  Dames-Longworth’s  Glynwood  Hector 
(2nd  and  P.) — Mr.  T.  Kelly 
T.  R.  Dames-Longworth’s  Glynwood  Hercules 
(3rd  and  P.)— Mr.  Leslie 
Major  Hillas’s  (iaul  (H.C.) — Mr.  R.  Green 
T.  R.  Dames-Longworth’s  Glynwood  Hall  Mark 
(R.  and  P.)— Major  Hillas 
Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  Stoneage  (3rd  and 
P.)— Mr.  James  Naughton 
C.  S.  Purdon’s  Bandmaster  (4th  and  P.)— Mr. 
John  Reilly 

Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  Tofl'  (2nd  and  P.) — 
Lord  Barrymore 

T.  A.  Newman’s  Athboy  Chieftain  (H.C.  and  P.) 
Mr.  M.  Leamy  ... 

H.  D’E.  Strevens’s  Arnold  (2nd  and  P.)— Capt. 
Smith 


Continued  on  page  312. 
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Dress  your  seed-corn  with  Corvusuie,  the  famous 
liquid  dressing,  and  you  will  find  that  rooks,  pigeons, 
pheasants  and  vermin  leave  your  crops  severely  alone. 

Because  Corvusine  is  non-poisonous,  it  is  invaluable 
on  Game  Estates  as  a protection  against  the  devas- 
tations of  pheasants.  Gamekeepers  recommend  it. 

It  prevents  premature  ground  rot,  it  is  a protection 
against  smut,  and  will  not  clog  the  seed  drill. 

Read  a sample  from  the  hundreds  of  letters  we 
receive  from  users  of  Corvusine. 

" I think  Corvusine  a greatsuccess.  This  is  the  first  time  for  eleven 
years  I was  able  to  do  without  a bird  minder.  I never  saw  a 
pheasant  or  a ro3k  on  the  field  the  whole  time,  and  other  years  I have 
been  smothered  with  them.  The  wheat  came  up  very  strong  and  a 
good  plant.  Have  ex.T mined  the  crops  this  morning  and  can  find 
no  .smut,  and  shall  want  an  increased  order  this  year.” 

Place  an  order  for  Corvusine  now,  and  dress  the 
seeds  for  your  Spring  sowing. 

Corvusine 


Sold  In  Cana  ready  for  immediate  use. 


Size  of  Can. 

Wheat,  Peas, 
Beans,  Vetches, 
and  Maize.  | 

Barley  and 
Rye. 

Oats. 

Net  1 
Prices. 

— 

“ Midget  ” . . s •= 

Cwt. 

Barrels 

Cwt. 

Barrels 

Cwt. 

Barrels 

L s.  d. 

e.Ktra 

2)s 

1 

I 

Ii 

i 

0 2 3 

6d. 

“Smallholder  ” 

4i 

li 

3i 

Ii 

2i 

Ii 

0 3 3. 

gd. 

No.  I ..  ••  .= 

9 

3^ 

6i 

3i 

4i 

2i 

050 

i/- 

„ 2 ..  ..  Su® 

22 

8J 

i6i 

8 

II 

t>i 

0116 

..  3 ..  ..  2-2 

44 

32i 

I6i 

22 

12i 

120 

..  4 . . . • • o 5 

O o 

IIO 

43i 

1 8ii 

40i 

55 

3ii 

296 

Other  Seed  not  mentioned  in  above  table  must  be  judged  according  to  its  absorbent 
qualities  in  comparison. 


HAWKER  & BOTWOOD,  LTD.,  London, 

Makers  of  Corvusine,  Rectisoil.  Nilfli,  and  other  Agricultural  Specialities. 

Your  local  corn  seed  merchant,  chemist,  or  ironmonger  will  supply  you,  or,  if 
unable  to  secure  locally,  write  direct  to  sole  manufacturers,  HAWKER  & BOTWOOD. 
LTD.  (Dublin  Depot),  17  Fade  Street,  Dublin. 


Get  rid 
of  these 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRr^  q. 
j SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
jlONTHLY  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances. 

i H'LEOD’S  SHEEP  DIPS 

I 


sheets  or  bags  on  APPUCAT/Oa 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasgow 

HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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Pure  Canadian 

Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed 

1919  Growth,  Ontario 

Certified  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity. 

GRADE  I.  CERTICATE. 

Only  limited  quantities  ot  Canadian  Dutch  Child  Fibre 
Growing  Flaxseed  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government's 
exacting  tests. 

Ask  for  M’Credie’s  Famous  Flaxseed,  grown  from  specially 
selected  seed.  Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified, 
sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on  each  side  of  bag  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the  buyer 
both  as  to  quality  and  weight. 

Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government's 
certificate  and  red  letters  on  each  bag. 

Other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but, 
nevertheless,  shipped.  Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 


POTASH  FOR  IRELAND 

SYLVINITE  14X  (French  Kainit  14/161  Potash) 

Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops, 

Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels. 

For  some  time  we  i have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  having 
been  fully  sold. 

We  have  now  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
further  supply  for  Ireland  and  can  now  offer  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

Also  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Feeding  Cakes,  Bran,  Pollard,  etc. 

Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  Dealers  should  apply  to 

ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD. 

102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  for  Alsatian  Potash. 
Telegrams:  “POTASH,  DUBLIN.”  Phone  3117. 

FARMERS  APPLY  TO  THEIR  NEAREST  DEALER. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


THE  CHEESE  SECTION  AT  THE 
R.D.S.  SHOW. 

WE  publish  this  week  a recipe  for  Pont 
L’Eveque  Cheese,  and  sug-g-est  that  our 
members  try  their  hand  at  this  variety. 
It  takes  less  time  and  trouble  than  our  Ardagh 
or  Cottage  cheese,  and  so  ought  to  be  popular 
with  the  busy  housekeeper. 

We  wish  now  to  draw  the  urgent  attention  of 
our  members  to  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
cheese  classes  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Ballsbridge  on  May  11,  12 
and  13,  with  better  facilities  for  exhibitors  than 
were  given  last  year.  We  received  many  com- 
plaints that  members  could  not  send  in  so  many 
as  six  cheeses  in  the  Cottage  Cheese  class  and 
that  one  dozen  Soft  Cheese  were  also  too  large 
an  order.  These  disabilities  have  been  done 
away  with  this  year,  and  only  three  cheese  of 
the  Cottage  type  are  expected  and  only  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Soft  Cheese.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  reason  why  our  members  should  not  send 
up  a splendid  exhibit  and  do  honour  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  society. 

It  is  possible  that  members  may  think  even 
three  cheeses- is  rather  a large  number  to  expect 
so  early  in  the  year.  But  let  us  point  out  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  awards  to  be  made 
fairly  by  the  judge  unless  he  has  some  guar- 
antee that  the  maker  can  turn  out  several 
cheeses  of  a uniform  standard  of  excellence. 
Anyone  who  is  not  altogether  a fool  can  some- 
times turn  out  a passable  cheese,  often  w-e  are 
cynical  enough  to  think  “ more  by  good  luck 
than  good  looking  after.”  But  it  is  the  person 
who  can  turn  them  out  week  by  week  with  a 
certain  touch  that  is  going  to  count  in  the 
cheese-making  world,  We  feel  sure  that  our 
members  would  prefer  to  enter  for  a test  that 
is  of  real  value  rather  than  one  w'here  anyone 
can  get  a pass. 

One  other  word  of  importance.  The  United 
Irishwomen  Annual  Cheese  Test  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  this  Show  and  the  U.I.  cer- 
tificates will  be  based  upon  the  figures  awarded 
by  the  judge  and  issued  to  members  after  the 
Show,  together  with  the  necessary  labels.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  holders  of  the  first 
certificate  will  enter  for  the  second,  and  that  all 
new  cheese  makers  will  compete  also. 

All  intending  exhibitors  should  apply  either 
to  the  U.I.  Office  or  to  the  Agricultural  Super- 
intendent, Leinster  House,  Dublin,  for  a copy 
of  the  prize  list. 


PONT  L’EVEQUE  CHEESE. 

PONT  L’EVEQUE,  though  belonging  to 
the  soft  cheese  varieties,  is  only  ready 
for  use  after  ripening,  during  a period  of 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  owing  to  the  firmer 
character  of  its  curd.  Each  cheese  usually 
weighs  about  IJ  lbs.,  is  square  or  oblong  in 
shape,  and  of  a very  deep  creamy  colour. 

The  ingredients  necessary  for  two  cheese  are 
as  follow  : — IJ  gals,  of  sweet  whole  milk  ; ren- 
net at  the  rate  of  1 oz.  of  concentrated  essence 
of  rennet  to  2i  gals,  milk,  or  to  gals,  of  milk 
1 small  teaspoon  of  rennet  ; 2 teaspoons  of  pure 
culture  starter,  or,  if  it’s  impossible  to  obtain 
the  latter,  buttermilk  may  be  used  instead, 
provided  it’s  perfectly  fresh  and  free  from  taint  ; 
8 drops  of  butter  or  cheese  colour  (Anatto),  and 
1 oz.  of  salt,  i.e.,  i an  oz.  to  each  cheese. 

Add  the  starter  or  buttermilk  to  the  milk 
through  a piece  of  muslin.  Next  put  in  the 
colouring  matter  rmdiluted  with  water,  stirring 
constantly  for  a few  minutes  to  ensure  even- 
ness in  colour.  Then  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  (by  standing  the  vessel  containing 
the  milk  in  a larger  vessel  of  hot  water)  to 
from  90  to  95  degrees  Fh.  When  the  tempera- 
ture is  regulated,  dilute  the  rennet  with  about 
four  times  its  own  quantity  of_  cold  water, 
add  it  gradually  to  the  milk,  stirring  deeply 
for  3 minutes  and  then  lightly  on  the  surface 
till  coagulation  sets  in.  When  this  takes  place 
cover  the  pail  with  a coarse  cloth  during  the 
time  of  setting,  which  usually  takes  50  minutes. 


As  soon  as  the  curd  is  firm  enough,  i.e., 
when  it  splits  cleanly  over  an  inserted  linger, 
it  may  be  cut  into  2 in.  squares  (using  an 
ordinary  dinner  or  bread  knife)  and  then  di- 
agonally across  these  squares.  In  about  five 
minutes,  as  soon  as  the  whey  has  separated  a 
little,  ladle  the  curd  into  a coarse  cloth  (not 
too  open  in  texture)  laid  over  a wooden  frame 
of  laths  one  inch  apart  or  on  any  grooved  article 
that  will  allow  the  whey  escape.  “ Tie  up  ” 
the  curd  “ Stilton”  fashion,  which  is  done  by 
taking  up  three  corners  of  the  cloth  and  using 
a fourth  to  bind  round  them.  By  a process  of 
gradually  tightening  the  cloths,  which  should 
be  done  every  15  to  20  minutes  or  thereabouts, 
the  curd  will  have  drained  sufficiently  and  be 
firm  enough  for  moulding  in  about  2 hours. 
Drainage  may  be  accelerated  by  breaking  the 
curd  by  gently  tilting  it  in  the  cloth  as  it  is 
being  gradually  tightened  ; but  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  curd  is  not  drained  too  much, 
or  it  will  not  unite  properly  when  placed  in  the 
moulds. 

Moulding. — The  curd  should  be  broken  up 
with  the  fingers  and  filled  into  moulds  placed 
on  straw  mats  with  a smooth  board  underneath 
each.  The  moulds  have  no  bottoms  and  are 
unlined.  They  may  be  either  square  or  oblong 
in  shape.  The  oblong  mould  measures  5|  in. 
long  by  3J  broad  and  2J  in.  deep.  Fill  the 
firmest  curd  into  the  middle  of  the  mould,  re- 
serving that  which  is  moist  for  the  outsides  ; 
by  so  doing  drainage  is  assisted  and  a smooth 
surfaced  cheese  produced.  The  curd  on  being 
filled  into  the  mould  may  be  salted  by  sprink- 
ling salt  between  the  layers  of  curd  (J  oz.  to 
each  cheese),  or  the  salting  may  be  done  when 
the  curd  is  being  broken  up  by  the  fingers, 
while  still  in  the  cloth.  In  this  instance  be  very 
careful  to  mix  only  and  not  work  in  the  salt. 

As  soon  as  the  mould  is  full  place  on  the  top 
a straw  mat  and  board  and  reverse  the  position 
of  the  cheese,  being  careful  to  keep  it  perfectly 
steady  by  holding  both  boards  at  either  ends 
firmly  pressed  against  the  mould,  otherwise  the 
shape  of  the  cheese  may  suffer.  In  about  10 
minutes  the  cheese  is  again  turned  as  before, 
only  the  straw  mat  is  arranged  so  that  the 
cheese  receives  the  impression  of  the  straws 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  a result  of  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  mat  at  each  turning  a 
cross  barred  appearance  is  produced  on  both 
sides  of  the  cheese.  During  the  next  few  hours 
the  cheese  is  turned  3 or  4 times,  say,  once 
every  hour. 

Leave  in  moulds  till  the  cheese  has  become 
firm  enough  to  retain  their  shape  unsupported. 
Then  change  to  the  ripening  room  (60  deg. 
Fh.)  and  leave  for  3 or  4 weeks.  During  the 
process  of  ripening  the  cheese  should  be  stand- 
ing on  straw  mats  on  their  ends,  and  turned 
once  daily.  A properly  ripe  Pont  L’Eveque 
cheese  is  as  a ripe  pear  in  touch.  Cheese  which 
are  greasy  or  liquefied  on  the  surface  result 
from  the  use  of  too_  low  temperatures  or  in- 
sufficient drying  prior  to  ripening.  Cheese 
which  are  leathery  in  consistency  and  not  mel- 
low are  the  result  of  too  rapid  drainage  of  the 
curd.  The  ripe  cheese  usually  weighs  over  1 
lb.,  and  if  for  sale  is  a very  convenient  shape 
for  packing. 

All  soft  cheese  utensils  can  be  had  from 
Messrs.  Vipan  and  Headley,  Dairy  Engineers, 
Leicester,  England,  but  the  moulds  for  Pont 
L’Eveque  can  easily  be  made  at  home  out  of 
wood,  but  are  not  as  lasting  as  the  tin  moulds. 
The  straw  mats  may  also  be  made  by  sewing 
wheat  or  oat  straws  together. 

In  draining  the  cheese,  while  in  the  moulds 
if  possible,  place  them  on  a sloping  surface 
or  tilt  the  boards  slightly  at  one  end  or  drain- 
age will  be  delayed.  During  the  “ setting  ” 
period  of  the  curd  it  would  be  well  to  stand  the 
vessel  containing  the  milk  in  a pail  of  water  at 
about  95  degs.,  or  better  still,  set  the  milk  in  a 
wooden  tub  previously  heated  before  pouring 
in  the  milk  in  preparation  for  renneting. 
These  precautions  prevent  lowering  of  tem- 
perature. 

D.  Bourke,  U.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Cider  Making, — Mrs.  Kamadge  writes  to  say 
that  cider  of  excellent  quality  is  made  at  Porta- 
down,  and  was  procurable  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
.Society’s  Show  last  year.  Cider  is  certainly 
made  in  several  places  in  Ireland,  but  we  should 
like  to  see  really  large  quantities  of  it  on  the 
market  and  a name  for  it  such  as  the  Devon- 
shire cider  makers  have  made  for  themselves. 

Foster  Mothers. — Mrs.  Brown  writes  to  ask 
if  any  of  our  expert  poultry  keepers  would  give 
hints  and  illustrations  as  to  how  to  make  a 
cheap  and  effective  Foster  Mother.  Perhaps 
some  member  will  be  good  enough  to  send  us 
particulars  as  soon  as  possible.  The  materials 
should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 

To  poultry  Lovers, — We  draw  the  attention 
of  all  of  our  members  to  the  Poultry  Egg  Lay- 
ing Competition  which  is  being  got  up  hy  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  be  carried  out  from 
October  1st  during  the  winter.  It  is  the  object 
of  all  poultry  keepers  to  get  into  the  best  birds 
either  for  table  or  for  egg  production.  There 
is  still  much  controversy  as  to  which  is  the  best 
laying  breed  of  fowl,  and  the  forthcoming 
competition  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
us  all.  We  ask  all  United  Irishwomen  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter  to  enter  a pen  of  their 
best  layers  and  compete  for  the  handsome  and 
generous  prizes  offered.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  Novice’s  Class  for  the 
encouragement  of  beginners.  Our  members 
should  apply  at  once  to  Mr.  Edward  Bohane, 
Agricultural  Superintendent,  Leinster  House, 
Dublin,  for  a copy  of  the  prize  list,  for  though 
entries  do  not  close  till  August  14th,  now  is 
the  time  to  be  preparing  the  birds.  All  birds 
competing  must  be  pure-bred,  and  hatched  on 
or  after  January  1st,  1920. 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — For  anyone  wishing  to 
take  up  the  new  breed  of  rabbits.  New  Zealand 
Reds,  there  is  a splendid  opportunity.  Miss 
Hamilton,  of  “ Inch  ” House,  Balbriggan  (I 
thii^k  the  only  breeder  of  these  rabbits  in  Ire- 
land), has  a pair,  unmated,  for  sale.  Buck  3 J 
months,  doe  2J  months  old,  price  30s.  Miss 
Hamilton  has  a very  high  opinion  of  this  breed 
for  table  use,  as  they  fatten  and  mature  very 
quickly,  while  they  require  very  little  attention. 
In  fact  they  will  thrive  well  on  only  one  meal 
a day.  This  would  be  an  ideal  breed  for  those 
who  are  obliged  to  be  much  away  from  home 
during  the  day. 

At  Stud — Flemish  Giant  Buck — “ Flanders,” 
fee  10s.  6d.,  carriage  extra.  Mrs.  O’Grady, 
“ Norwood,”  Rochestown,  Co.  Cork.  This 
buck  has  won  many  prizes  both  in  Ireland  and 
England,  and  is  an  exceedingly  fine  specimen. 

Messrs.  McCabe’s  prices  for  home-bred 
rabbits  for  this  month,  lOd.  per  lb.  dead 
weight  ; 8d.  per  lb.  live  weight. 

F.  E.  Wyber, 

Hon.  Sec.  U.I.R.S. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT: 

‘‘EVERYBODY’S  GOAT.” 

By  Miss  S.  D.  Deane,  U.I. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Branch  Secretaries,  Please  Note. — In  sending 
in  reports  for  insertion  in  this  paper  we  will  be 
greatly  obliged  if  secretaries  will  kindly  re- 
member to  write  their  reports  not  embodied  in 
a letter  but  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper.  The 
name  of  the  Branch  should  be  put  at  the  left 
hand  corner  at  the  commencement,  and  the  re- 
port should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

Nomination  Papers. — All  branches  have  now 
received  their  nomination  papers  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  coniing 
year.  Committee  should  make  their  selections 
with  great  care  and  only  propose  members  who 
will  have  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  at 
heart.  The  voting  papers  will  be  sent  out 
some  time  after  March  8th,  by  which  date  all 
nomination  papers  should  be  returned  to  this 
office. 
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The  Famous  “All  British** 

LAND 
BOOT 

On  Four  Days* 
Free  Approval 


2S/- 

Size  12,  21-  extra 
Of  any  boot,  made  for  a speciHc  purp9se,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  All  British  Land  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work  be  he  farmer, 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  All-. 
British”  Land  Boot— an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  ever  the 
world. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather— a solid  i in.  of  the  ^st 
English  leather-waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
"Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season  s hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  2/-  extra). 

"All  British”  OQ/.  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  £-Ol  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  2/-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommend 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price.  3'^/- 
Size  12.  2/-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  fqll. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

39  “ ALL  BRITISH  ” WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 
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Continued  from  page  309. 

T.  R.  Dames-Longworth’a  Glynwood  Home 
(champion  bull)— Mr.  James  Sidey  ... 

E.  N.  Waller’s  Lurie’e  Boy  (C.  and  P.)— Mr.  M. 
McNally  ■■■  , 

J.  E.  Minchin’s  Thornvale  Chieftain  (C.  and  P.) 

—Mr.  P.  Flannery  ... 

Thomas  Wade’s  Jester-Mr.  James  Ganley  ... 
Col.  Butler-Kearney’s  Jazz  (C.  and  P.)— Mr.  I . 

Maguire  ^ r,  ' 

C Connor’s  Enterprise- Mr.  B.  W.  Parr 

W.  R.  Ross’s  Irish  Boy-Mr.  .1.  English  .. 

Col.  Winter’s  Ambition  (4th  and  P.)— Mr.  C. 

Connor  ' 

Major  Hillas’s  Galha  (P.)— Mr.  M.  Davoren 
(k)l.  Winter’s  Oleander-Mr.  H.  Marsh...  ... 

Lord  Ranfurly’s  Park  Boy  (P.)— Mr.  Ihomas  J. 

McGovern  • ■ ■■  ■■■ 

Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  Haversack— Mr.  M. 

Majm’^^Hnia's’s  Garth  (C.  and  P.)-Mr.  M. 

Col.  ^Ev^^rard’s  Randiestown  Artful  (P.)— Mr. 

W.  J.  Levingstone  ... 

Col.  Winter’s  Disturber— Capt.  W.  L.  Naper  ... 
Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  Abdulla  (H.C.  and 
' P.)— Mr.  J.  Casey  ...  ■ ■ 

Lord  Ranfurly’s  Park  Rover  (P.)— Mr.  G. 

Col.  Everard’s  Randlestown  Samson  (3rd  and 
P.)— Mr.  T.  J.  Burrowes  ...  •••  ■ 

Major  Hillas’s  Donovan  (V.H.C.  and  P.)— Mr. 

E.  McGuinness  ...  ■■ 

Lord  Barrymore’s  Corker— Mr.  W.  A.  Wallis  ... 
T R Dames-Longworth’s  Glynwood  Huntsman 
(4th  and  P.)— Mr.  M.  Power  ...  ••• 

T R.  Dames-Longworth’s  Glynwood  Horatio 
(1st  and  P.)— Mr.  Trench 


s «si  a®  MHO  m?*  ®si  h«  »» 

PERFECT 
FITTING 
BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

For  the  Fanner,  frim  your  o»n 
measurements  by  mail  to  any  pait 
of  the  World. 

BREECHES  from  30j- 
SUITS  „ 115/. 

No  matter  where  you  are,  send  us 
full  particulars  of  your  rcquiie- 
ments  aud  we  will  send  you  patterns, 
measure,  tape  and  full  instructions 
for  self-measu-emont,  and  guuan- 
teed  to  fit  jou  porfec  ly  or  refund 
vour  cash. 


Gns. 

350 

89 

100 

61 

86 

80 

63 

100 

71 

70 

80 

88 

87 

74 

120 

85 

73 

81 

81 

90 

77 

100 


BREECHES  C'”’-  i 

(Dept.  34).  92  GT.  TITCHFIELD  STREET, 
==  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1.  ' 

MB  DM  Hn  no  SB  BS  MB  HS1  BB  KI0  KC  KH  X f MITi  ffis 

NOW  READY  SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2iid  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press.  T-td.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 


ABEROEEN-ANGUS. 

Col.  Scott  Morris’s  Envoy— Mr.  H.  Bruen 
R Livingstone’s  Coronis — Mr.  J.  Flynn 
M.  H.  Franks’s  Wittol— Mr.  C.  Hamilton 
Major  Guinness’s  O’Mick — Mr.  J.  M.  Lly 
J.  J.  Myers’  Molerat— Mr.  J.  Moran  ... 

S.  Kait  Kerr’s  Gay  Boy— Messrs.  Wallis  ... 

J.  Alexander’s  Baghdad  of  Milford  (3rd  and  1 .) 

—Mr.  L.  Sidey  ...  f;- 

J.  Alexander’s  Bongo  (P.  and  C.)  Mr.  P. 

O’Reilly  ■■■  , ,, 

M Dooley’s  Drumiller  Boy  (1st)— Mr.  P.  Cilder 
J.  Alexander’s  Badger  (2nd  and  P.)— Mr.  W. 

Capt’.  Coote’s’Bostocli " (P.)-Mr'.  P.  Marley 
II  D’E.  Strevens’  Ellaman  (P.)— Mr.  O Connor  ... 

J.  J.  Myers’  Mungo-Mr.  P.  Dorey  ... 

E.  J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt’s  Esteeven  (H.C.  and  P.) 

—Earl  of  Belmore  ...  ■■■ 

E.  J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt’s  Baronet  (P.)— Mr.  M. 

Kenyon  ^ „ •••  , _ 

E.  J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt’s  Judex  (H.C.  and  P.)— 
Lord  Kenmare  ...  ■ ■ 

Earl  of  Ossory’s  Bailie  (P.)-Mr  II.  Maguire  ... 

M.  Barrington  Jellett’s  Qiiirmal  Major 
Richardson  ...  „ 

Earl  of  Ossory’s  Wattler  (P.)— Mr.  P.  McGovern 
J Alexander’s  Bagman  (P.)— Mr.  B.  Brady 
J.  Alexander’s  Baltic— Mr.  M.  Tobin  ...  ... 

J.  Alexander’s  Bamboo  (P.)— Dromana  Estate  ... 

J J Myers’  Mugwump— Mr.  M.  Kivelahan 
r'.  C.  Williams’s  Evello— Capt.  Hone  ... 

J.  Alexander’s  Briton — Lieut. -Col.  Jameson 

Davis  ... 

R.  0.  Williams’s  Blackman  (let  and  Res.  tor 
Championship) — Mr.  Nolile  Johnson 
D Rattray’s  Premier— Mr.  J.  Pitzmaurice  ... 
Capt.  Greer’s  Khan  (2nd  and  P.)-Mr.  W.  J. 

F.  J^Robb’s  Jurarian  (4th  and  P.)— Mr.  N. 

Capt!^^ood’s  Isaac  (P.)-Mr.  J.  A.  Roiiinson  ... 
Capt.  Hone’s  Kilmeade  (H.C.)  Mr.  J.  Lottus  ... 
Capt.  Woods’  Pathan-Mr.  M Heyy  ... 

Col.  Burgh’s  Verlac  (3rd  and  P.)— Mr.  P.  Foley  ... 
B.  J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt’s  Endymion  (R.  and  P.) 

—Major  Guinness  ■■■  - ■ 

Earl  of  Besshorough  8 Roderick  (H.C.  and  1 .)— 
Mr.  Jame-s  Mahon  ■■■  ••• 

J.  Alexander’s  Bobolink— Mr.  T.  Dowd  ... 

J.  Alexander’s  Bapaumo  (4th  and  P.)— Mr.  John 

E J^°Beauiriont-Neshitt’s  Jim  (2nd  and  P.)— 
Lord  Barrymore  • 

F J.  Rolib’s  Phalariiis  (1st  and  P.)— Mr  J Sidey 
F.  J.  Robb’s  Enrotian  (V.H.C.  and  P.)— Mr.  J. 

Willington,  Birr  ■ 

Col.  Scott  Moore’s  Porous  Julius  (5th  and  P.)— 
Mr.  Jas.  Lawlor  • 

R.  A.  Butler’s  Nivens  of  Holmpatrick  (P.)— Mr. 

Wm.  Brown  ...  ■ t V 

T.  Carson’s  Evan  of  Streamsvale  (P.)— Mr.  John 
O’Brien  ...  •••  ■ 

P.  Field's  Mick  of  Shanganagh  (C.  and  P.)— Mr. 

John  Gallagher  ■ 

J.  Alexander's  Banjo  (C.  and  P.)  Mr.  James 

F.  J.  Robb’s  Eutropian  (V.H.C.  and  P.)— Mr.  H. 

G.  Ij.  Murray’s  Joker  of  Wells  (H.C.  and  P.) 

H Armstrong’s  Earl  of  Willowbrook  (2nd 
and  P.)-Mr.  Andrew  Mulligan  ... 

F.  J.  Robb’s  Ephyrian  (3rd  and  P.)— Mr.  J.  J. 
Myers  ...  ...  . 

J.  Willington ’s  St.  Kieran  s Egerian  7th  (P.)— 
Mr.  Murray  ...  ^ ■ 

John  Alexander’s  Bill  of  Jlilford  (P.)  Mr. 

J B Tedcastle’s  Lennox  of  Kilmnllen  (4th  and 
P.)-Mr.  G.  Mayberry  ...  ... 

I Capt.  Thos.  Hone’s  Kilmeade  Jumbo  (P.)  Mi. 
J.  Moran.  Westport  , v'  „ o V 

Capt  J H.  Greer’s  Principal  of  Curragh  (1st 
ami  P.)— Mr.  Dunbar  Butler,  D.L. 

M.  H.  Franks’  Esquire  of  Westfield—  - — ... 

Earl  of  Besshorough’e  Besshorough  Royal 
(V.H.C.  and  P.)-Mr.  T.  Matthews  ... 


60 

90 

70 

67 

75 

60 

90 

78 

130 

95 
69 
69 
67 

100 

80 

96 
80 

69 

85 

82 

76 

100 

80 

160 


E J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt’s  Volunteer  of  Tubber- 
daly  (C.  and  P.)— Mr.  P.  J.  Kavanagh,  Bal- 

Erneet  Kilroy’s  Pilman  of  Moate  (H.C.  and  P.) 

—Mr.  H.  Twamley  ...  . • 

J.  Willington’s  St.  Kieran  s Egerian  (P.)— Mr. 

Michael  Kiernan  „ , hV 

Earl  of  Belmore's  Chaos  of  Castlecoole  (P.)— Mr. 

Paul  Clarke.  Ballisodare  ...  ... 

Major  Cooper’s  Rover  of  Markree  (C.  and  1 .) 

Mr.  Francis  Bierne,  Carrick-on-Shannon  ... 
Earl  of  Bessborough’e  Besshorough  Rudolph  (P.) 

—Mr.  Bernard  Fitzpatrick  ... 

J.  Alexander’s  Batman  (C.  and  P.)— Mr.  Terence 
Burke  ...  •••  , ■■■  , 

Ijord  de  Freyne’s  Eldorado  and  Frenchpark 
(H.C.  and  P.)-Mr.  Patrick  Murphy  ... 

F.  J.  Robb’s  Rutilian  (V.H.C.  and  P.)— Mr.  W. 

H.  Galbraith  ...  „ t ' 

Earl  of  Ossory’e  Dunmore  Paddy  (P.)— Mr.  Jar- 
bine  ...  •••  „ , 

Sir  F Lambert’s  Buiok  (P.) — Mr.  J.  Cryan  ... 
P.  Field’s  Pannier  of  Shanganagh  (R.  and  P.J 
—Mr.  Simons  ...  „ , • 

. Capt.  Hone’s  Kilmeade  Emblem  (H.C.  and  P.)— 
Mr.  P.  P.  O'Reilly  ••• 

Major  Cooper’s  Prior  of  Markne  (P.)— Mr.  Thos. 

McCaffrey  ...  ^ , v 

E J Beaumont-Nesbitt  s Druid  of  Tubberdaly 
(3rd  and  P.)-Mr  A.  J.  McClelland  ... 

F.  J.  Robb’s  Phocian  (2nd  and  P.)— Mr.  J.  Wii- 
lington,  Birr  ...  •■.  . — 

J Willington’s  St.  Kieran  s Egerian  (0.  and  1 .) 

—Mr.  Thos.  Hayes,  Kilmacthomas  ... 

Capt.  Coote’s  George  of  Deerpark  (V.H.C.  and  P.) 

—Mr.  M.  Byrne,  Mullingar 
E J Beaumont-Nesbitt’s  Jazz  of  Tubbercurry 
(V.H.C.  and  P.)— Mr.  Arthur  Simons  ... 

J.  Treanor’s  Envoy  of  Glenn  (R.)- Mr.  Thos. 

Fitzgerald,  Doonbeg  ...  ••• 

J Willigton’s  St.  Kieran's  Egerian  15th  (C.  and 
P.)— Mrs.  M.  Duane,  Butte-rant  ...  • ■ 

M Dooley’s  Drumiller  Darkie  (C.  and  P.)— Mr. 

Daniel  McNamara  ...  - 

Capt.  Ooote’s  Idler  of  Deerpark  (4th  and  1 .) 

Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  Mohill  . . ■■■ 

F.  J.  Robb’s  Bisanthian  (2nd  and  P.)— Mr.  E.  B. 

Nesbitt  , , ••• 

E J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt  s Bedouin  of  Tubber- 
daly (P.)— Mr.  P.  Walsh,  Maam  Cross  ... 
J Alexander’s  Boatman  of  Milford  (P.)  Mr. 

Walsh,  Maam  Cross  ...  , • , w 

F.  J.  Robb’s  Ithian  (H.C.  and  P.)— Mr.  Richard 
Livingstone,  Belturbet  ...  ■■■ 

Earl  of  Ossory’s  Panther  of  Dunmore  (H.C.  and 
P.)— Mr.  T.  Mater,  Bagnalstown  ...  ... 

M.  Ferguson’s  Hector  of  Cloughboley  (P.,  Mr. 

P.  Keane  •■.  • • . • , „ 

A H Armstrong’s  Florian  of  Willowbrook  (3rd 
and  P.)-Mr.  J.  O’Boyle  ...  ...  ••• 

Earl  of  Bessborough’s  Besshorough  Rob  Roy  (P.) 

—Mr.  G.  Armstrong,  Kells  ...  ... 

Capt.  Thos.  Hone’s  Kilmeade  Hopeful  (P.)— Mr. 

James  Byrne  ...  . , ■■■„„  • • , 

Capt  J.  H.  Greer’s  Private  of  Curragh  (5th 
prize)— Col.  de  Burgh 


Gns. 

90 

87 

74 
72 
97 

75 
94 
99 

100 


95 

520 

67 

200 

99 

82 

70 

84 

100 

84 

91 

94 

95 

200 

300 

115 

70 

89 

80 

88 

86 

110 

88 

130 

220 

73 

91 


61 


250 

92 


98 

71 

72 
92 
81 
90 
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81 

73 
73 

67 
69 

72 
63 
78 

68  i 

73 

75  j 

66  \ 

60  1 
I 

85  ] 

71  • 

62 

1 
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DAIRY  BULL  FOR  WATERFORD, 

Waterford  is  determined  to  increase  its  reputation 
as  a dairying  county.  The  Cow  Testing  Associations 
in  that  county  are  live  bodies,  and  are  full  of 
getic  enterprise,  which  evidences  full  satistaction 
with  the  results  obtained.  At  the  bull  sale  this 
week  the  Tallow  Cow  Testing  AssociaUon  purchased 
at  170  gns.  the  roan  bull,  Coragh  Waterltm  Gift, 
bred  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill,  Yeomanstown,  Naas,  Co.  Kil- 
dare This  calf  is  out  of  the  dam,  Jessie  Deans, 
with  a milk  record  of  8,123i  lbs.  in  45  weeks.  His 
grandson  on  the  sire’s  side  was  the  well-known  cham- 
uion  dairy  cow.  Primrose  Gift,  so  that  he  has  excel- 
lent  milking  credentials  behind  him,  and  should 
a great  impress  on  the  dairying  qualities  of  nis 
stock.  This  is  the  second  bull  owned  by  the  Tallow 
Association.  A half-brother  to  the  biUl  which  has 
been  in  use  and  is  still  the  property  of  the  ' 

tion  was  bought  also  on  Tuesday  by  the  Stradbally 
Association  for  240  gns.  This  was  a handsome  roan 
bull  bred  by  Captain  Wandesforde,  Castlecomer,  Co. 
Kilkenny.  Sired  by  Silver  Count,  out  of  Batroham 
Heather  Blossom,  he  stood  first  m his  class,  ai^  hio 
giandsire  was  a first  prize  winner  at  the  Royal 
Show  of  1910  and  again  at  the  London  Dairy  Sho-w 
of  1911.  His  dam  has  a milk  yield  to  her  credit  of 
7 707  lbs.  in  45  weeks,  so  that  he  is  bred  of  deep 
milking  strains  on  both  sides. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Leinster  and 

Ulster  and 

192C. 

1919. 

Week  ended 
1920 

Munster 

Connaught 

Feb.  26th 

10,430 

4,440 

3,023 

2,858 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

117,291 

45,585 

38.721 

41,712 

92 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZE'^E 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules  (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re 
payment  claims.  Rat-ee  for  1918-9.  Price 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd,,  179  Qt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 

I'he  Schoolboy’s  Suit 


Busy  mothers,  I feel  sure,  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  our  sketch  this  week,  which 
illustrates  a simple  but  remarkably  well- 
cut  suit  suitable  for  the  schoolboy’s  spring 
and  summer  wear,  consisting  of  coat  and 
knickers.  There  is  no  waistcoat,  as  this  suit  is 
intended  to  be  worn  with  a shirt  of  flannel, 
silk,  or  cotton  material. 

The  Material. — As  regards  a choice  of  ma- 
terial, there  are  plenty  of  suitable 
fabrics  from  which  to  choose.  Serge, 
tweed,  homespun,  frieze,  worsted  suit- 
ings, cloth,  and  suit  flannel  are  all 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  If,  however, 
you  are  not  a very  experienced  worker 
I should  advise  you  to  choose  a fairly 
rough  material.  You  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  make  up  than  a smooth  fab- 
ric, and  mistakes  do  not  show  so 
clearly  in  rough  stuff.  You 
will  need  2§  yards  of  48 
in.  wide  material  for  a 
boy  of  from  eight  to  ten 
years.  You  will  also  re- 
quire 1 5 yards  of  40  in. 
wide  Italian  cloth  for  the 
coat  lining,  i yard  of  can- 
vas for  interlining,  and  § 
yard  of  calico  or  sateen 
for  the  knickers  lining. 

This  suit  is  for  boys  of 
from  8 to  14  years. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  eleven 
pieces  in  this  pattern.  Before  cut- 
ting out  lay  the  pattern  against  your 
boy  and  make  any  little  alterations 
that  may  be  necessary.  You  will  find 
it  both  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
to  do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the 
cut-out  garment.  Remember  that  no 
turnings  are  allowed  for  in  the  pat- 
tern, therefore  you  should  leave  the 
following: — Coat,  i in.  on  side  and 
shoulder  seams  and  bottom,  i in.  on 
neck  and  armhole,  i in.  all  round 
collar  and  pocket  flaps;  knickers, 
in.  top,  I in.  on  seams,  li  in.  on  lower 
edges;  sleeves,  i in.  on  bottom,  | in. 
on  seams,  i in.  on  top.  In  addition 
you  will  need  facings  of  the  material 
for  the  front  of  the  coat.  These  should  be 
I in.  wide  on  the  shoulder,  and  should  taper 
off  to  3 in.  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  lining 
for  the  coat  must  be  cut  out  by  the  coat  pat- 
tern, but  the  linings  for  the  two  fronts  must 
be  narrower  by  the  width  of  the  facings.  The 
interlining  of  canvas  must  be  as  wide  as  the 
coat  on  the  shoulders,  but  must  slope  off  to 
3 in.  at  the  bottom.  Cut  a canvas  lining  for 
the  collar. 

The  Making. — Begin  with  the  coat.  Keep 
the  two  fronts  together,  and  stretch  the 
shoulders  with  a warm 
iron.  Separate  the  fronts, 
lay  the  canvas  on  the  in- 
side of  each  front,  leaving 
i in.  turning  all  round  the 
edges.  Baste  canvas  and 
front  together,  making 
long  lines  of  stitches 
running  from  the  shoulder 
downwards.  Face  up  the 
fronts  with  the  material. 

Fold  back  revers  and 
press  well.  Snick  the  edges  of  the  canvas  on 
the  shoulder  to  make  it  fit  properly.  Make  a 
chalk  line  where  the  breast  pocket  comes. 
Tack  a strip  of  linen  ^ in.  longer  than  pocket 
opening  and  2 in.  deep  behind  the  chalk  line. 
Fold  the  pocket  flap  in  two  and  stitch  close 
to  the  edge.  Place  the  raw  edge  of  the  flap 
just  below  the  chalk  line,  and  stitch  it  as  close 
as  possible.  From  the  lining  material  cut  a 
strip  4 in.  wide  and  6 in.  long,  and  stitch  it  as 
close  as  you  can  to  the  uffer  side  of  the  chalk 
line.  Cut  along  the  chalk  line.  Pull  the 
lining  through  the  opening  and  press  the  seam 
well.  Press  the  flap  seam.  Stitch  the  other 
end  of  the  pocket  to  flap  lining,  and  stitch  the 
sides.  Turn  the  flap  up  and  stitch  firmly  to 


coat  at  sides.  Ne.xt  deal  with  the  side  pockets. 
Make  these  exactly  like  the  breast  pocket,  Imt 
sew  the  flap  above  instead  of  below  the  chalk 
line.  Now  make  the  buttonholes  on  left  front 
and  sew  corresponding  buttons  on  right  side. 

Sew  up  side  and  shoulder  seams  of  coat. 
Baste  canvas  collar  to  undercollar,  fold  on 
crease  row  and  press.  Stitcli  collar  across  in 
zig-zags.  Place  top  collar  on  under  collar, 
right  sides  together,  and  stitch 
round  lower  edges.  Press  and 
turn  right  side  out.  Sew  collar 
to  coat,  slip-stitching  it  very 
neatly  to  the  edges  of  revers. 

Turn  up  the  bottom  edges  of 
coat  and  press  well.  Make  and 
fell  in  coat  lining,  leaving  it  just 
easy  across  shoulder  and  chest. 

Sew  separately  sleeves  and 
lining  seams  and  press  open. 
Turn  up  bottom  of  sleeves  over 
a crossway  band  of  canvas  2 in. 
wide,  and  herring-bone  material 
to  canvas.  Turn  sleeve  and  lin- 
ing inside  out.  Catch  lining  to 
material  by  turnings  of  outer 
seam.  Fell  lining  to  material 
round  bottom  of  sleeve.  Set 
into  armhole. 

The  Knickers:  Begin  with 

pockets.  Take  strip  of  lining 
8^  in.  long:  and  10  in.  wide,  and 
sew  a strip  of  material  i|  in. 
wide  down  each  side  of  the  lin- 
ing. Tack  one  edge  of  lining  to 
side  edge  of  front,  and  the  other 
to  side  edge  of  back.  Stitch 
pockets  to  knickers  for  4 in. 
Sew  side  seams  of  knickers 
above  and  below  pocket  open- 
ing. Sew  all  round  lining 
pocket.  Face  up  the  front  open- 
ing on  each  side  with  shaped 
facings.  Make  buttonholes  and 
sew  on  buttons.  Sew  up  inner 
leg  seams  and  centre  seam  as 
far  as  front  opening.  Hem  up 
the  bottom  of  knickers.  Face 
up  top  of  knickers  with  strip  of 
material.  Make  and  fell  in 
knickers  lining.  Sew  on  buttons  for  braces. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is.  each; 
cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  remittance,  and  address 
Faumees’  gazette,  179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street. 


RECIPES:  RECEIVED  & SELECTED, 

Drop  Scones. 

Ingredients: — 8 oz.  flour,  i teaspoon  cream 
of  tartar,  i teaspoon  bicarbonate  soda,  i table- 
spoon sugar,  pinch  salt,  i egg,  milk  about  half 
a pint.  Method  : — Sift  all 
the  dry  ingredients.  Add 
the  egg  and  milk.  Mix 
to  the  consistency  of  thick 
batter.  Beat  thoroughly. 
Grease  a hot  girdle  and 
drop  the  mixture  on  to  it 
in  teaspoons.  When  brown, 
turn  and  brown  on  the 
other  side.  One  ounce  of 
butter  may  be  added  to  the 
flour  if  desired. 

Rough  Puff  Pastry. 

Sift  8 oz.  flour  on  a pasteboard,  divide  6 oz. 
of  butter  (or  equal  quantities  of  butter  and 
lard)  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a small  wal- 
nut, and  mix  them  lightly  with  the  flour.  Make 
a well  in  the  centre,  put  in  half  teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  salt,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
water,  mix  lightly,  keeping  the  pieces  of  butter 
intact,  and  add  gradually  until  a moderately 
stiff  paste  is  formed.  Roll  into  a long  strip, 
fold  it  equally  in  three,  turn  it  round,  so  as  to 
have  the  folded  edges  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  roll  out  as  before.  Repeat  until  the  paste 
has  been  rolled  out  four  times,  then  use,  or,  if 
convenient,  let  it  remain  for  one  hour  in  a cool 
place  before  being  used. 


Refer  to  H.  D.  328. 
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W^shmg  at  Homo 

Is  made  shortec  and  pleasanter  by  usln^ 

BRADFORD’S 
“VOWEL”  WASHER 

Supersedes  old‘‘tulj  and 
scrubbing'’  method. 


No  internal  mechanism. 

Injury  to  Clothes  im- 
possible. 

lasy  and  Durable. 

Washing, 

Wringing,  and 
Mangling 

Machines, 

Churns. 

Butter  Workers, 

Separators, 

And  all  Dairy  Appliances, 


Catalogue :(t65)  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  BRADFOliSO  & CO. 

Manufacturers, 

141/2,  High  Holborn.  LONDON;  130,  Bold  Street 
LIVERPOOL;  1,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER  1 
Crescent  Ironworks,  SALFORD  ’ 


Keep  on  working 
in  teeming  Rain. 

Beacon  Oilskins  make  every  day  a dry 
da}'- — thousands  who  wear  Beacons  never 
stop  work  because  of  Rain  and  yoti  need  not  ! 

TMnk  of  all  those  Wet  he  rs  you  couM  sfive  if  y^u  liad  a 
‘Beacon’*  Outfit.  Read  what  one  Farmer  writes  about 
his  Coat  and  Sou’wester: — 

“ Very  much  pleased  with  Oilskin  Coat  and 
Sou'wester.  They  are  just  fine  jor  tmvbody 
“ like  me  on  a Farm.  The  jacket  I had  ftorn 
*^you  4 years  ago  is  just  us  good  as  ever  after 
“zYs  rC'dressmg." 


BE4C0N  OILSIONS 

NEVER  GO  STICKY  OR  LEAK. 

We  refund  your  money  if  they  leak,  go 
sticky,  or  otherwise  fail.  You  take  no  risk. 
ILLUSTRATED  LIST  POST  FREE. 

Send  a post.card  for  our  Booklet  of  “Weather 
Comfort.”  It  tells  all  about  Oilskins ; Men’s  Coats 
from  21/-,  Sou’westers  from  3/-.  useful  long  Leggings 
from  5/-,  Ladies’  Oilskins  28/6,  Children’s  from  16/6 
(5  year  old  size) — all  guaranteed  to  keep  you  dry  or 
money  back.  It  shows  sound,  honest  Boots,  too.  bend 
for  it  now  to  J.  BARBOUR  & SONS,  LTD.,^.  /Oj, 
69  Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  ^ 4 


susa  um  &&  ssbb  tsa  sa  bs  ee«  isa  aa  bb 


50,000  PAIRS 


f British  Army  Boots,  slightly  worn 
by  soldiers  now  discharged.  These 

M/C  boots  cost  30/-  New,  and  there  is 
/ U X iio  work  that  is  too  hard  for  them. 
Dew  or  snow  cannot  penetrate  the 
Q uppers,  and  they  mean  warm  dry 
feet  the  long  winter  through.  Toe 
_and  Heel  Plates  and  well  studded 
V (or  plain).  Instead  of  allowing  one 
large  dealer  to  purchase  all  the  lot, 
we  are  releasing  them  in  single 
pairs  at  14/6  (2  pairs  26/6).  Postage 
9d.  per  pair.  Write  at  once,  sending  P.O.  and  size,  as  we 
want  them  cleared  quickly.  ” Misfits  gladly  exchanged.” 


ARMY  SERVI&E,  Depot  “ 6,”  Gresford,  Wrexham 
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IRISH  A.=A.  CATTLE  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Cattle  Society  was  held  on  Monday  last 
iu  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  at  Ballsbridge,  Mr.  E.  J.  Beaumont 
Nesbitt,  H.M.L..  presiding. 

The  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
\V.  Fraser,  stated  that  in  the  matter  of  prices 
the  past  year  had  been  a record  one  for  pedi- 
gree stock.  All  breeds  had  shared  in  the  great 
advance,  and  as  a result  averages  at  the  lead- 
ing sales  reached  an  unprecedented  figure.  No 
breed  had  been  more  successful  than  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus,  which  was  steadily  growing  in 
popular  favour  not  only  in  this  country  but 
overseas,  where  its  value  for  producing  beef  of 
first-class  quality  was  now  recognised.  Re- 
cently the  amount  awarded  to  A.-A.  bulls  as 
premiums  had  not  equalled  that  of  other  breeds. 
This  had  very  properly  been  regarded  as  a hard- 
ship and  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  the  mat- 
ter remedied.  As  a result  of  the  Committee’s 
exertions  in  this  respect  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture promised  to  fix  the  maximum  value  of 
premiums  for  this  breed  in  1920  at  .£18.  The 
family  craze  so  much  in  evidence  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  had  not  taken  much  root  in 
Ireland,  and  this  was  all  to  the  good,  for  it 
meant  the  breeding  of  stock  showing  size, 
strength  of  constitution,  together  with  the 
natuural  early  maturing  properties  inherent  in 
them.  Unfortunately  several  of  their  enter- 
prising breeders,  through  the  embargo  caused 
by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  outbreaks  across 
the  Channel  were  not  able  this  year  to  import 
strains  for  new  foundations  or  fresh  stock  rvith 
which  to  replenish  their  herds.  It  was  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  several  stockowners  since  last 
year  had  been  added  to  the  ranks  of  breeders. 
The  balance  sheet  showed  the  Society  to  be  in 
a sound  position  financially. 

The  subject  of  publishing  a guide  book  in 
connection  with  the  herds  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  came  up  for  discussion, 
when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  postpone 
the  matter  for  the  next  few  months. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
.Association  ; — The  Earl  of  Ossory,  Major  Bryan 
Cooper,  Markree  Castle,  Collooney  ; James 
Paterson,  Deerpark,  Mountrath  ; and  Wm. 
Robertson,  Markree. 


BRITISH  FRIESIAN  CATTLE  SOCIETY 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Friesian  Cattle  Society  was  a well  attended 
gathering  held  in  London  on  February  19th. 
Mr.  Trevor  Williams,  the  retiring  President,  oc- 
cupied the  chair  during  the  first  part  of  the 
proceedings  and  presented  the  Council’s  report 
and  statement  of  accounts.  He  stated  that  the 
Society  flourished.  The  membership  was  1,130, 
and  since  they  met  last  year  not  less  than  330 
members  had  been  enrolled.  This  indicated 
the  increasing  popularity  and  success  of  the 
breed.  Prices  had  been  well  maintained,  and 
new  records  had  been  established.  Indications 
for  the  present  year  were  on  the  upward  ten- 
dency, and  only  last  week  a British  Friesian 
cow  had  realised  C,000  gns.,  probably  a record 
price  for  any  female  of  any  breed.  Four  more 
cows  last  year  joined  the  2,000  gallon  contin- 
gent. The  financial  position  of  the  Society  was 
as  sound  as  it  could  be.  Despite  increased  ex- 
penditure, the  receipts  during  1919  exceeded 
the  expenditure  by  £576.  A further  sum  of 
£1,000  had  been  invested  during  the  year,  and 
the  balance  sheet  showed  that  the  net  assets 
were  £13,127,  an  increase  of  £1,821  since  the 
previous  general  meeting. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  outgoing  President, 
Mr.  Hugh  Brown  was  unanimously  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  for  the  coming  year. 

It  was  decided  that  the  charge  for  register- 
ing entries  in  the  Herd  Book  be  increased  from 
10s.  to  .£1  each  for  males,  and  from  2s.  to  10s. 
each  for  females. 

■A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  the  same  day.  Seventy-four  new  mem- 
bers were  elected,  including  Lady  Redmond,. 
Gortmore,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Reside,  Kilbodagh,  Poyntzpass,  Co.  .Ar- 
magh. 
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IRISH  CLYDESDALE  STUD  BOOK. 

A meeting  of  the  Irish  Clydesdale  Stud  Book 
Society’s  Committee  was  held  at  the  offices 
of  the  Irish  Farmers’  Union  on  2nd  March, 
Mr.  Denis  Carton,  J.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  R.  Burgees)  stated 
that  entries  of  mares  had  been  received 
since  the  last  meeting,  all  being  eligible  under 
the  rules;  that  the  receipts  during  February 
were  £16;  and  that  Irish  breeders  are  quickly 
realising  the  necessity  of  an  Irish  Stud  Book 
for  this  particular  breed  of  horse. 

It  was  announced  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Chairman,  the  following  had  accepted  nomina- 
tion as  members  of  the  committee: — Mr. 
Thomas  Burne,  jun.;  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  J.P.; 
Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Major  R.  W.  Hillas, 
D L.,  J.P.;  Mr.  John  Jackson,  Mr.  Peter  Lyons, 
Mr.  J.  G.  M'Keever,  Mr.  W.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morrison,  Mr.  William  Rowan,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor. 

Letters  from  secretaries  of  Irish  horse 
shows,  accepting  the  offer  of  medals  from  this 
Society,  were  read. 

It  was  decided  to  publish  an  Annual  Stud 
Book  of  pure-bred  Irish  Clydesdales,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Register  of  Foundation  Mares. 


R.D.S.  COMMITTEE  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

A meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  in  the 
Boardrom  at  the  Showyard,  Ballsbridge,  on 
Thursday,  Capt.  J.  H.  Greer,  D.L.,  in  the  chair. 

The  question  of  holding  an  Autumn  Sale  of 
Female  Cattle  this  year  was  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  Agricultural  Superintendent  was 
instructed  to  communicate  with  Breeders  with 
a view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  support 
that  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  event  of  the 
Society  deciding  to  hold  a Sale  on  the  day  after 
Cookstown  (September  16th). 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

Mar,  9-11— Eoyal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Belfast 
Spring  Show  and  Sale  (Kenneth  McEae, 
Secretary.  Balmoral,  Belfast). 

Mar.  19— Hobson’s  (Belfast)  Shorthorn  and  British 
Friesian  Cattle  Show  and  Sale._ 

Mar.  30 — Kilkenny  Bull  Show  and  Sale  (E.  Eingwood, 
Hon.  Sec.).  , „ , 

Apr.  8 — Newmarket  (Oo.  Cork)  Bull  Show  and  Sale 
(E.  O’Eiordan,  Sec.). 

May  11-13— Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Eoyal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McEae,  Seore- 
tary).  . , . , 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Association  s Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McOourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan).  , 

June  16— Oo.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  • 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 

June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.) 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Eiordan). 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 

Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29-July  3— Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(TTiomas  McEow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.O.  1). 

■July  6 and  7— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (Q.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  22— Co  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee. 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Eoyal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (E.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Seore- 

Aug.  5— Qorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 
A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-15— Eoyal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls. 

bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent), 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Hobson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale 

Sept.  23— Hobson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30- Dec.  1— Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dents. 

Deo.  16.  17— Hobson's  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Rctura  showing  by  Ports  of  Bmberkation  the  Numbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  28th  February.  1920. 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

(0 

1 Mules  or 
1 Jennets. 

CO 

w 

10 

< 

Total 
Animals  | 

Irish  Porte. 

Fat. 

Others. 

« 

O 

o 

CO 

u 

o 

X 

Ballina 

Belfast 

2046 

861 

91 

5 

iw 

1 

3164 

Cork 

661 

439 

207 

126 

28 

1461 

Drogheda 

489 

7 

15 

511 

Dublin 

4891 

1726 

1641 

1594 

94 

9946 

Dundalk 

537 

81 

45 

26 

1 

690 

Greenore 

1 

121 

76 

26 

224 

Lame 

895 

16 

911 

Limerick 

... 

... 

Londonderry  ... 

515 

77S 

97 

2 

... 

i.5y5 

Milford 

... 

... 

Mulroy 

Newry 

103 

io 

7 

120 

Portrush 

Sligo 

Waterford 

963 

si2 

339 

793  ... 

8 

... 

1 

2616 

Westport 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

10206 

5333 

2285 

2837 

31 

342 

2 

21036 

'These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses. 


■ * ■■ 


The  Government  Ask  You  to  Destrou  Rats. 


WE  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ! 

We  are  at  least  able  to  supply  a really  EFFECTIVE 
EAT  EAP,  which  will  CATCH  and  KILL  SIX  EATS 
at  ONE  SETTING,  and  does  not  leave  them  about  the 
buildings  to  create  or  spread  disease. 
named  “ THE  OUTWIT,”  and  even  OLD  VETEEAN 
RATS  WILL  ENTER  it,  as  it  is  made  on  common^cense 
lines.  NO  OTHER  TRAP  POSSESSES  ITS  CAPA- 
BILITIES. The  Rat  for  generations  has  fed  from 
Com  Chests.  Troughs,  etc.,  and  ^has  usually  entered 


house,  and  has  six  entries— ALL  AT  THE  TOP— and 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  Trap  can  be  filled 
with  food  such  as  Oats,  Corn,  Meal,  Bread,  etc.,  or 
whatever  the  rats  are  most  used  to  stealing.  Eats 
are  suspicious  of  bait  in  small  quantities  or  on 
hooks,  but  the  abundance  of  food  open  to  their  view 
in  this  Trap  gives  them  confidence.  As  a rat  half 
enters  the  Trap  to  reach  the  bait,  it  is  obliged  to 
touch  one  of  the  six  wooden  platforms,  which, 
although  it  appears  quite  innocent,  immediately  re- 
leases a strong  spring  and  killer,  and  this  automa- 
tically kills  the  rat  and  closes  up  one  entry.  DEAD 
RATS  TELL  NO  TALES,  but  mutilated  rats  caught 
by  a limb  warn  their  fellows.  If  desired,  the  Trap 
can  be  partly  covered  by  a sack  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Directions  for  setting  supplied  with  each. 
Price  25/-  each;  21-  each  extra  if  required  by  pas- 
senger train.  Please  mention  paper. 

J SIMPSON  & SONS,  Otiey,  Yorks. 


RICK  COVERS 


Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SA.OKS 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Coves 

FOR  CARTS  MOTORS.  THRESHERS, 
BINDERS.  YACHTS,  BARGES,  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application, 

PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  G.P.O.,  M.G.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams— "PatriB,  Dublin.!’  Telephone  167S 


■ a ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

The  income  tax  guide  foe  FARMEES  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAHMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  ueeful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin. 
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Mardi  6,  1920. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  March  4. — VVc  had  a big  attend- 
ance of  buyers  at  to-day’s  market,  both  home 
and  shipping  interests  being  well  represented. 
The  entry  of  stock,  however,  was  not  so  large 
as  the  previous  week,  and  also  there  were  com- 
paratively few  beasts  that  could  be  classed  as 
prime  In  these  circumstances  buyers  bid 
Eagerly  for  best  lots,  and  readily  gave  as  much 
as  last  week  for  well-finished  bullocks  and 
heifers,  some  beasts,  indeed,  making  a shilling 
or  so  more  per  cwt.  Plainer  cattle  was  not 
much  in  demand,  and  were  difiicult  to  sell  at 
current  rates.  Quotations: — Prime  bullocks 
and  heifers,  91s.  to  93s.  and  94s-.  per  cwt.; 
secondary  quality,  87s.  to  90s.;  inferior,  80s.  to 
86s  per  cwt.  Pat  bulls  again  bi  ought  big  re- 
turns the  better  class  lots  fetching  up  to  93s. 
and  94s.  pel-  cwt.,  while  young  fat  cows 
brought  from  82s.  to  87s.  6d.  pei  C'vt. 

There  was  also  a smaller  entry  of  sheep  to- 
day, but  trade  again  proved  slow  and  unin- 
teresting. Mutton  suiting  home  requirements 
made  somewhat  dearer  rates,  but  other  classes 
took  the  opposite  trend,  in  some  cases  to  as 
much  as  Ss.  per  head  below  last  week. 

The  pig  entries  totalled  1,260.  Choice 
quality  hogs  were  few  in  number,  and  sold  at 
the  full  terms  of  last  week,  but  after  this 
trade  was  disappointing. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  March  4.— Cattle  3.092,  decrease  405; 
sheep  5,313,  decrease  357.  Trade  was  again 
rather  slow,  but  an  advance  of  from  is.  to  2s 
per  cwt.  was  obtained  for  all  well-finished 
cattle,  but  there  was  no  change  in  prices  of 
other  descriptions.  Bulls  made  up  to  96s.  per 
cwt.  The  supplies  of  sheep  were  much  smaller 
and  prices  were  further  advanced,  especially 
for  well-meated  animals.  Quotations — Best 
bullocks  and  heifers,  from  86s.  to  94s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  others,  from  72s.  to  85s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  96s. 
per  cwt,  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  8d.  to  is.  iid. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  and  20 
Ussher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  March  4*  Siippleis. 
Beasts  3,492,  decrease  405;  sheep  S,3i3.  de- 
crease 357.  Finished  beasts  again  m demand, 
and  the"  higher  rates  of  quotations  88s.  to  93s. 
per  cwt.  more,  easily  obtainable.  Other  classes 
also  met  a good  demand,  and  an  early  clear- 
ance effected.  Quotations: — 78s.  to  86s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  fat  bulls,  85s.  to  94s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight.  Better  competition  for  sheep  of 
suitable  class;  prices  slightly  improved. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, March  4.— Supplies :— Cattle  3,092,  decrease 
405;  sheep  5,313,  decrease  357.  Well-finished 
cattle  in  brisk  demand  at  a further  advance  in 
prices.  Secondary  descriptions  also  met  a 
good  selling  trade  at  hardening  rates.  Nicely- 
meated  sheep  suitable  for  home  trade  were 
distinctly  dearer,  but  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  demand  for  other  classes.  Cattle 
(best),  from  89s.  to  93s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
secondary,  from  80s.  to  88s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows,  from  bos.  to  86s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  bulls,  from  75s.  to  94s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight.  Sheep,  from  i8d.  to  246.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 
St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  March  4. — Supplies; 
— Cattle  3,092,  decrease  405;  sheep  5,313,  de- 
crease 357.  With  less  cattle  a good  selling- 
trade  was  met  at  prices  rather  better  than  last 
week  for  the  best  quality  beasts,  home  buyers 
taking  the  majority  of  the  finished  lots.  For 
secondary  and  other  classes  the  demand  re- 
mained quiet,  and  no  improvement  in  the  in- 


ta  am  aa)  aa  asa  es  an  laaa  as 


'XINCOL.NSHI 

Pie  mwL 


CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 

Soon  repay  their  smaJl  cost. 
Bold  ererjrwbere,  lod.  per  doa  post  5^  I 
from  the  Bole  Propnetoir, 

A W.  DENMS,  OiemisL  L0OT1,  Lise*.  | 


quiry  can  be  recorded,  values  having  to  coin- 
cide with  controlled  lales  in  the  cross-Channel 
market.  Choice  heavy  and  medium  weight 
sheep,  for  home  trade,  in  fair  request  at  last 
week’s  prices.  Shipiiing  qualities  sold  in 
favour  of  buyers.  Quotations; — Cattle  (best), 
85s.  to  91  s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  extra  quality, 
93s.;  secondary,  79s.  to  85s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  92s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight.  Mutton,  is.  6d.  to  2S.  per  lb. 

Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield  House, 
Dublin,  March  4.— Numbers :— Cattle  3,992, 

decrease  405  ; sheep  5,313,  decrease  357.  Prime 
cattle  sold  well  at  late  extreme  rates,  middle 
and  inferior  about  the  same.  Sheep  slow; 
anything  good  very  dear.  _ Beef  (best),  from 
87s.  to  92s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  65s.  to 
80s.  per  cwt.  Mutton,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

Dublin  Store  Cattle  Sales.— There  was  again  a large 
entry  for  last  week's  sales,  including  some 
well-bred  and  good  conditioned  stock.  Buyers 
were  also  numerous,  and  over  £40  per  head, 
or  90s.  per  cwt.,  was  paid  in  several  cases.  All 
round  prices  were  dearer  than  the  previous  week, 
and,  except  for  beasts  of  inferior  quality,  there  was 
a fairly  complete  sell  up.  A choice  lot  of  A.-A.  bul- 
locks made  £41,  or  92s.  per  cwt.;  Shorthorn  bullocks, 
£41  5s.  (86s.),  £39  lOs.  (89s.),  £38  (85s.),  £37  2s.  6d. 
(84s.),  £36  15s.  (83s.  6d.),  £36  (84s.),  £35  15s.  (83s.). 
£35  5S.  (82s.  6d.),  £35  (889.  6d.),  £34  15s.  (84s.),  etc.; 
Shorthorn  heifers,  £36  (84s.),  £35  5s.  (82s.  6d.),  £34 
5s.  (83s.),  etc.;  polly  bullocks,  £37  (86s.),  £35  5s.  (84s.), 
£34  (82s.  6d.)  £32  (82s.),  etc. 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 

Cattls  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

Best  quality 

...  91 

0 to 

94 

0 

Secondary  quality 

...  87 

6 to 

90 

0 

Inferior  quality 

...  80 

0 to 

86 

0 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase) — 

Choice  ewes 

1 

10  to 

2 

0 

Choice  wethers 

1 

7 to 

1 

9 

Pigs  (per  cwt.  carcase)— 

Best  bacon  and  ixjrk 

...  168 

0 to 

172 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

...  165 

0 to 

170 

0 

Grain  (per  barrel) — 

White  oats 

...  33 

0 to 

34 

0 

Black  oats 

...  29 

0 to 

31 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

...  11 

0 to 

12 

0 

Butler  (per  lb.) 

2 

8 to 

2 

Hi 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

...  25 

0 to 

31 

0 

Ducks 

...  34 

0 to 

38 

0 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

...  12 

0 to 

13 

0 

Medium  hay 

...  11 

6 to 

12 

0 

Oaten  straw 

6 

0 to 

6 

6 

Wheaten  straw 

5 

0 to 

5 

6 

Belfast  Fat  Cattle^  Mar.  2.— The  number  of  cattle, 
etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  489 
cattle  and  513  sheep;  total,  1,002.  The  following  are 
the  prices  per  head. — Bullocks — First  class,  £54  to 
£65;  second  class,  £48  to  £55.  Heifers— First  class, 
£50  to  £58;  second  class,  £44  to  £50.  Cows— First 

class,  £44  to  £52;  second  class,  £36  to  £44.  Sheep, 
£8  10s.  to  £10  10s.;  lambs,  £5  to  £6.  Prices  per  cwt. 
live  weight : — Bullocks— Prime,  £4  6s.  to  £4  8s. ; very 
good,  £4  4s.  to  £4  6s.  Heifers— Prime,  £4  8s.  to  £4 
10s.;  very  good,  £4  6s.  to  £4  8s.  Cows— Prime,  £3 

19s.  to  £4  3s. ; very  good,  £3  17s.  to  £4.  Beef — First 
class.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4RI. ; second  class.  Is.  Id.  to  Is. 
3d.;  mutton.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.  At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  held  by  Messrs.  John  Eobson,  Ltd., 
Belfast,  on  Monday  last,  there  was  a slightly  larger 
show.  Heavy  sheep  were  in  t'ne  majority,  and  for 
those  last  week’s  values  were  maintained.  For 
horned  wedders,  ewes,  and  crossbred  hoggets  there 
was  the  best  trade  of  the  season,  values  per  head 
being  from  3s.  to  5s.  over  last  week’s  market.  The 
turnout  of  buyers  was  above  the  average,  and  sup- 
plies fell  short  of  requirements.  Blackfaced  wed- 
ders made  up  to  136s. ; Blackfaced  ewes,  to  120s. ; 
White  wedders,  to  175s.;  White  ewes,  to  195s.;  White 
hoggs,  to  145s. ; cross  hoggs,  to  140s.,  and  rams,  to 


DUBLIN,  Mar.  2.— Our  market  for  all  kinds  of 
grain  follows  a rather  slow  routine,  and  prices 
show  no  accentuated  or  quotable  change  on  last 
week’s  position.  For  local  dealings  business  is  of  a 
retail  character,  with  little  ballast  in  values,  but 
shipping  transactions  occasionally  concern  fair  bulk 
ciuantities,  although  it  is  hard  to  obtain  reliable 
quotations  in  these  instances. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Mar.  2.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— But- 
ter, print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d. ; lump,  retail,  2s.  lOd. 
to  3s. ; lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  hen,  32s.  to  37s.;  duck,  34s.  to  40s.  per  120; 
hen,  3s.  4d.  to  4s, ; duck,  3s.  6d.  to  4e.  3d.  per  doz. ; 
buttermilk,  8s.  to  9s.  per  rundlet;  table  celery,  22s. 
to  26s.;  potherb  celery,  18s.  to  24s.;  rhubarb,  8s.  to 
9s. ; parsley,  12s.  to  16s. ; leeks,  8s.  to  12s. ; turnips, 
8s.  to  12s.;  carrots,  8s.  to  14s.;  parsnips,  8s.  to  12s. 
per  doz.  bundles;  cauliflowers,  3s.  to  6s.  per  doz.; 
savoys,  18s.  to  36s.;  cabbage,  26s.  to  44s.;  curleys, 
8s.  to  14s.  per  120;  turnips,  swedes.  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd. ; 
potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  Ss.  6d.  to  10s.;  British  Queens, 


9s.  9d.  lo  IOh.  6d.;  WinilHoi-  Castles,  9s,  6d.  to  10s.; 
oats,  new,  19s.  to  20s.;  hay,  iiihand,  new,  10s.  to  12s. 
6d.;  meadow,  7s.  lo  9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.; 
straw,  oat,  6s.  to  7a.  6d. 

DEKRV  (Vicloiia  Market),  Mar.  3.  Quantities  in 
market  487  bags  of  oats,  new.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  2d. 
r>er  stone;  liay,  230s.  to  240s.;  straw,  110s.  to  130s.; 
turnips,  20;s.  to  25s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  23s.  to  26s. 
6d.  per  sack;  turf,  40s.  jier  ton;  l>ogwood,  25s.  to 
30s.  per  load. 

DEllKY  (Waterside  Market),  Mar.  3.  Oats,  new, 
2s  Id  to  2s.  2i<l.  per  stone;  hay,  230s.  to  240s.;  straw, 
liOs.  to  130s.;  turnips,  20s.  to  25s.  per  ton;  j)Ota- 
toes,  25s.  to  28s.  per  sack 

PORK. 

DBKEY  (Foyle  Street  Fork  and  Butter  Market), 
Mar.  3.— Quantities  in  market— 50  pigs,  163s.  9d.; 
coarse  and  inferior,  140s.  to  160s.  per  cwt.;  demand 
brisk.  , „ , . 

COOTEHILL,  Mar.  3.-The  supply  of  pork  in  tins 
market  to-day  consisted  of  218  pigs,  whieli  were 
bought  at  prices  from  163s.  9R1.  per  cwt.;  good  de- 
mand. _ 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  2.— There  is  little  to  specially  fea- 
ture in  imported  fruit.  The  sale  is  disappointing. 
Irish  apples  continue  in  abundance.  Salesmen  are 
endeavouring  to  work  them  off  in  judicious  quanti- 
ties to  keep  a reasonalile  balance  on  prices,  but  the 
latter  remain  at  a cheap  level,  all  the  same.  In  lact, 
the  scarcity  of  sugar  is  badly  affecting  the  sale  ot 
fruits,  rhuliarb,  etc,,  and  the  dearness  and  scarcity 
of  domestic  coal  is  exercising  a like  depressing  influ- 
ence on  market  for  vegetables.  Of  field  and  garden 
vegetables  supplies  are  fair,  but  trade  slow.  Prime 
cabbage  sells  comparatively  well,  but  poor  sorts  at 
disproportionate  and  irregular  figures.  York  cab- 
bage, 23s.  to  35s. , 45s.,  47s.,  and  extras,  55s.  per 
load;  savoys,  10s.  to  22s.,  40s.,  and  extras,  60s.  to  72s.: 
rhubarb,  2s.  6d  to  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  bundles; 
carrots.  Is.  3d  to  Is.  9d.  ditto;  white  turnips,  8d.  to 
Is.,  Is.  4d„  and  Is.  lOd.  per  bundle;  parsnips,  6s.  6d. 
to  8s.  6d.  and  9s.  per  cwt.;  swede  turnips,  2s.  2d.  to 
2s.  6d.  and  29.  8d.  per  cwt.;  cauliflowers,  2s.  6d  to 
4s.  3d.  per  doz.;  extras,  5s.  6d.;  seakale,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  doz  crowns;  spinach.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  float; 
sprouts,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  tray,  and  3s.  to  4s  per 
half-bushel;  celery,  2s.  to  2s.  9d  .and  5s.  per  bundle; 
parsley,  Is.  to  Is.  6cl.  and  2s.  per  tray ; th>  me,  8d.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  bunch;  beet,  4d.  to  8d.  per  doz. ; leeks.  Is. 
to  Is.  6d. ; Irish  apples,  11s.  6d.  to  18s.  and  22s.  per 
barrel,  and  extras,  24s.  to  26s.;  kegs,  8s.  to  9s.  and 
10s.  6d.,  and  trays,  2s.  to  3s. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  2.— Trade  for  potatoes  has  slumped 
into  a most  inanimate  and  limited  groove.  City 
values  remain  around  11s.  per  cwt.  for  Up-to-Dates. 
11s.  6d.  for  Champions,  and  12s.  for  Skerries, 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  2.— A few  consignments  of  wildfowl 
on  market,  there  being  usual  days  of  grace  to  clear 
off  allowed.  Prices  as  last  week.  Turkeys  in  small 
compass.  Cocks,  16s.  to  30s.  and  40s.;  hens,  12s.  to 
20s.  and  24s.  each;  best  chickens  scarce,  good  plump 
medium  sizes  selling  well  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d. ; 
extras,  7s.  to  8s.;  smalls,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.  Big  fat 
hens  wanted,  8s.  to  lOs.  and  11s.,  but  many  going 
off  condition  owing  to  laying  season.  Ordinary  hens, 
49.  to  6s.  6d.;  ducks,  4s.  to  6s„  7s. , and  8s.  each. 
Babbits  now  plentiful  and  lower;  best,  2s.  each; 
others,  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  9d.  each. 

DEREY  POULTRY,  Mar.  3.— Chickens,  12s.  to  15s. ; 
hens,  12s.  to  14s.;  ducks,  10s.  to  13s.  per  pair. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  2.— Firm  for  choice  grade  butter, 
2s.  ll|d.  lb.;  very  choice  consignment  of  fiesh  made 
creamery  readily  sold  at  full  rates.  Parcels  of  fresh 
made  of  poor  quality,  2s.  9d.,  2s.  lOd.  lb.  Farmers 
cools  scarce.  Best  in  keen  request  a.t  2s.  Hd.  lb.; 
seconds  and  coarse  dull,  2s.  3d.,  2s.  6d.  lb.  Eggs— 
Demand  improved ; last  week-end  rates  readily  ob- 
tained for  hen  eggs,  25s.,  31s.  120s.  Duck  eggs 

easier;  34s.,  38s.  case.  , 

CORK  BUTTER.  Mar.  2.— Firsts,  304s.;  fresh,  304s 
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commission.  | 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
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HAY  AND  STRAW. 

c)iaaers  for  For  choice  strong  horse  hay  and  third 
Mini  fmirUi  crop  Co.  Dulilin  (lualities,  market  opened 
flrmJrbut  “XrVise  there  was  li«le  change  from 
last  dav  Prime  first  crop  hay,  12s.  3d  to  l2s.  bu., 
L,d  5tie,l.  Co.  Uul.liii  oorlo,  oceasiotially  12s  9cl.  and 

;f,f-  iaSir  %a  ■ a'oVif  »Siil  ,‘co. 

a'"£ ' o."-  i.. 

Oaten,  plentiful.  Best  feeding  cpia  ity,  5s.  S^.to  6s.^ 
extra,  6s.  3d.,  and  a few  early  sales.  6s.  6d. , other 
classes.  4s.  to  5s.  3d.  per  cwt. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BV  A.  T.  MAfTHEWS. 

Pi.»'rm T.)  37  markets  last  week  wheat  averaged 

7^s  6ch  per  480  iL.  against  76s.  5d.  the  previous 
Prices  ranged  from  71&.  6d.  at  Berwick 

f'-iiinflian  were  in  most  request.  Bailey  in  34  mar 
a"  8?l  per  .00 

Sffr  'r1«  .m'U*TU.T.c”Tl  “m.S  a°n. 

quotation  was  97s.  3d.,  where  feeding  barley  was 
cheaper  Oats  in  31  markets  averaged  60s.  per  312 
ni.  a^^decline^f  3d  per  a^arter  Prices  ranged  from 
46s.  3d.  at  Canterbury  up  to  66s.  lid.  at  Banouiy. 
The  Loiidn  quotation  was  63s.  4d.  , .. 

Fat  cattle.— Prices  were  again  advanced  is.  pe 
cwt.  on  Monday.  The  total  number  on  offer  at  all 
the  markets  included  in  the  retyns  was  7,932  again^^^ 

8 125  in  the  previous  week,  and  a thiee 

n*e*e  of  7 149.  The  London  total  supply  was  1,816. 

In  22  markets  the  best  Shorthorns  made  88s.  per  live 

“"sheep.-Sheep,  in  spite  of  the  higher  pricee  now  in 
force  were  shown  in  rather  reduced  .numbers.  The 
total’ at  all  markets  was  18,746  against  20,671  the 
week  before  and  a three  years  average  tor  the  cor- 
responding week  of  24,494.  The  ®riPP'y  m ^oni  ,un 
was  2,848.  The  price  now  stands  at  16gd.  per  in., 
skins  being  valued  at  36e.  each.  . 

Veal  Calves. — Veal  calves  were  shown  in  26  mar- 
kets, and  the  average  price  for  first  and  second 

quality  was  21|d.  and  • np-ninst  an 

Fat  Pigs.— Fat  pigs  numbered  2,838  against  an 

nvprace  for  the  last  three  years  of  5,810. 

Dead  Meat.— In  the  Central  Market 
were  small  arrivals  of  home-killed  beef,  and  of  tins 
much  was  of  very  indifferent  quality  Veil*was*ex 
of  imported  were  considerably  ®lmrter  Veal  was  ex 
tremely  scarce  and  in  keen  demand.  Very  short  sup 
plies  of  home-killed  mutton  and  lamb,  but  a fair 
quantity  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  available, 
chiefly  Australian.  There  was  no  British  pork,  and 
a very  limited  amount  of  frozen  fnr 

Store  Stock.— An  improvement  in  the  trade  tor 
etores  has  taken  place;  at  Shrewsbury  special  sale  it 
was  decidedly  better  at  higher  prices. 

SIMPSONS 

CALF  MEAL 

REARS  EMSWmOllT  M11K,PREVEKISSC0«R 
SAVES  £2  ON  EVERY  CALF  REAREIL 

SIMPSONS 

KSPICE 

FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER. 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

dold  by  all  Com,  Seed  & Drug  Merchan8a»  ^ 

,<  f|nvrPRn\  & Co.,  ltd.,  WESTMOKELAKD  lOLIfi,  ^ ‘ 
^ ^ S<w*v>*  CW«w«U  St..  Lo»do». 

Or  to  Adams  & Anderson.  28  Waring  Street.  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie.  7 Aehfleld  Terrace.  Terenure,  Dublin. 


POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  ^.-To-day’s  prices  for 
poultry,  etc.-Foultry--Best  ,.yP"PS  “lean  Pmked 
chicken,  2s.  2d.  per  lb. ; medium  fowls.  Is  8d  pei 
lb  ■ old  fowls,  is.  6d.  per  lb.;  live  fat  old  hens.  Is  8d. 
to  2s.  per  lb.  Rabbits-Wild  ("pw  decontrolled  . Is. 
to  Is  5(1  per  lb.;  tame,  Is.  7ci.  to  1».  lb- 

Eggs-Best  English,  new  laid,  up  to  Irish,  iip 

to  33S.  Guinea  fowl.  5s.  6d  eacli ; wild  ducl^  6s^  to 
7s.  Fresh  farm  butter,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  pei  lb.  (Game 
and  Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.3.--In  demand  at  co"IroJ 
nrice  11s  8d  per  stone  ot  8 lbs.  dead  weight.  Pork 
Is  to’be  decontrolled  at  the  end  ot  this  month,  when 
a splendid  market  is  expected. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  Prie® 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  28th  Feb.,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  tor  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years ; 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


1S17. 
8.  d. 
77  4 

64  0 

48  0 


1920.  1919.  1918. 

g.  d.  s.  d.  8.  d. 

72  6 72  7 72  2 

98  1 62  7 57  9 

59  5 48  8 52  0 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  bO  I“Pe['^l 

per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 

39  pounds  per  bushel. 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— March  4th,  1920. 


Bert's 


Avcrsgt 
live  weight. 


Bullocks 


c.  q.  lbs. 


4 

■!no 

3 

4 
1 

*2 

*10 

*14 

8 

4 

*8 

3 

4 

5 

3 

*15 

4 
4 


prime 

. 10 

1 

21 

do. 

,.  15 

1 

14 

do. 

,.  10 

1 

19 

do. 

..  14 

0 

14 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

(io. 

..  12 

0 

0 

do. 

..  11 

1 

25 

do. 

..  11 

2 

8 

do. 

..  11 

3 

0 

do. 

7 

0 

14 

do. 

..  10 

2 

14 

very  good  . 

..  9 

1 

9 

do. 

10 

1 

7 

do. 

..  9 

2 

22 

(lo. 

..  8 

2 

0 

do. 

9 

3 

21 

do. 

..  8 

3 

7 

good 

...  8 

2 

14 

*1 

*4 

*1 

2 

*2 

*1 

*5 

*6 

*3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

15 

50 

15 

10 

14 

15 
13 


11 

9 

10 

7 

10 

9 

10 

10 

8 

10 

10 

8 

9 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Heifers 
prime 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

very  good  ... 
do. 

Cows 
prime 

very  good  ... 
good 
do. 
do. 

Wethers 
prime 
do. 

very  good  ... 
good 
Ewes 
good 

Hoggets 
prime 

very  good  ... 

Number  exposed  for 
5,313. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


0 0 
2 0 

1 14 

2 14 

3 0 

0 19 
0 25 
2 13 
2 4 


Average 

Average 

price 

1 

p:  ice 

aer  bead. 

per  cwt. 

£ B. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

49  0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

71  10 

0 

4 

13 

0 

48  0 

0 

4 

12 

5 

64  19 

6 

4 

12 

0 

45  10 

0 

4 

11 

0 

54  0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

51  1 

3 

4 

9 

0 

50  18 

3 

4 

8 

0 

51  14 

0 

4 

8 

0 

40  0 

0 

4 

7 

9 

46  4 

6 

4 

7 

0 

40  10 

0 

4 

6 

9 

44  7 

0 

4 

6 

0 

41  10 

0 

4 

5 

6 

36  0 

0 

4 

4 

9 

41  14 

6 

4 

4 

0 

37  0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

35  0 

0 

4 

1 

5 

50  12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

40  19 

0 

4 

11 

0 

47  16 

3 

4 

10 

0 

34  0 

0 

4 

9 

3 

47  5 

9 

4 

9 

0 

39  12 

0 

4 

8 

0 

45  4 

9 

4 

7 

0 

43  0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

33  12 

0 

4 

4 

0 

43  0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

44  10 

0 

4 

4 

9 

34  0 

0 

4 

1 

3 

39  0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

31  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

ENGLISH  SHORTHORN  SALES. 

Prices  at  Penrith. 

The  first  annual  spring  show  and  sale  of 
the  Penrith  Association  of  Shorthorn 
Breeders  was  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  igth  and  20th  February.  Though  han- 
dicapped by  the  restrictions  arising  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  it  was  a most  successful 
fixture,  and  prices  ruled  high.  The  champion 
bull,  Mr.  G.  Harrison’s  Gainford  Nonsuch, 
fetched  1,700  gns.,  the  buyer  being  Mr.  A.  J. 
Marshall,  Stranraer.  The  same  bidder  went  to 
2,050  gns.,  for  Mr.  J.  Barnes’  Inschfield  Clipper 
King,  which  also  gained  champion  honours. 
Mr.  Harrison’s  Gainford  Flag  Officer,  third  in 
his  class,  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  Shepherd,  the  ex- 
porter,  for  i,200  gns.,  and  another  four-ngure 
animal  was  Mrs.  Burnyeat’s  Moresby  Royalist 
(res.  champion),  which  went  to  Mr.  Jos.  Hai- 
rison  at  just  1,000  gns.  Mr.  Marshall  was  also 
the  buyer,  at  900  gns.,  of  Mr.  Barnes’  Marshall 
(first  prize);  a similar  price  was  paid  by  Mr. 
Latilla,  Horsham,  for  Mrs  Buniyeat’s  Moresby 
Clipper  King  (first  prize),  and  other  big  prices 
were  540  gns.  by  Messrs.  Rawes,  Penrith,  for 
Boyndie  Crown  ; 75°  gns.  by  Messrs.  P.  and  G. 
Hughes  for  Baron  Bridekirk;  600  gns.  by  the 
Breeders’  and  Exporters’  Co.  for  Royal 
Lancer;  600  gns.  by  Mr.  Kirkham,  London, 
for  Buccaneer,  and  500  gns.  by  Mr.  J.  Shep- 
herd for  Chines  Ramsden  King.  The  average 
for  the  bull  sale  were:— 163  females,  £198 
los.  8d.,  and  281  bulls  £138  7s-  4<i- 

Birmingham  Sale. 

The  spring  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Society  was  held  at  Bingley  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  w'eek,  '''ilh 
an  entry  of  364  Shorthorn  cows,  heifers,  and 
bulls.  The  champion  bull,  over  two  and  a half 
years  old,  and  the  winner  of  the  Maclennan 
Challenge  Cup,  was  Shenley  Lieutenant;  he 
belonged  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Raphael,  of  Shenley, 
Herts,  and  was  bought  by  Air.  Duncan  at 
2,500  gns.  At  1,600  gns.,  Mr.  Shepherd  secured 
Edgeote  Soldier,  which  was  shown  by  Air.  W. 
E.  Dyke,  Banbury,  and  won  the  third  prize  m 
the  class  for  bulls  exceeding  twenty-one 
months  old.  Captain  Pryce  Jones  paid  1,500 
gns.  for  Dr.  V.  Harley’s  Notlaw  Napoleon. 
The  first  prize  winner,  Rickford  Norseman,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  C.  A.  Wills,  of  i.angford,  went 
for  1,000  gns.  to  AI.  Emilia  R.  Casares,  of  the 
Argentine.  Sir  O.  Phillips,  of  Carmarthen,  sold 
his  second  prize  bull,  Cotehay  Field  Alarshal, 
for  950  gns.  to  Air.  AI.  Alarshall.  \\  exham 
Hier  9th,  to  wdiich  the  fourth  prize  w^as  given, 
was  bought  for  850  gns.  by  Air.  Alexandei 
from  Air.  Walter  Spurr.  In  the  class  for  bulls, 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  months  old, 
the  top  price  was  1,500  gns.,  paid  by  Air.  R.  L. 
P.  Duncan  for  the  fourth  prize,  Kilsant  Cham- 
pion, the  property  of  Sir  O.  Phillips.  Kilsant 
Cardinal,  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  w-hich 
I ^vas  second  in  the  class  for  bulls  bet\\een 
i fifteen  and  eighteen  months,  fetched  1,500  gns. 


6 15  0 

7 0 0 

9 5 u 

8 5 0 


5 15 
5 14 
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FARM  PRODUCE. 

Fr  ees  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  weelc  ending  Wednesday.  25th  February.  1S2C 

PrcdLCe  ' Bristol.  Liverpool.  London  i Glasgow. 


1 

1 

sale 


2 6 
0 0 
-Fat  cattle,  3.092 


0 0 
0 0 


5 16  3 

5 0 0 

fat  sheep, 


Potatoes,  perton 
Arran  Chief ... 
Edward  VII. 
Up-to-Date  ... 
Irish 


2nd  1st  2nd  1st  2nd  1st  i 2nd  1st 

I 

250/0—  270/0  — — 270  0—280  0;  — — 

2£0;0  — 320,0  310/0  — 320;07  80, 0 - 320/0;  - — 

240;C— 260.'0  — - — ! — ~ 

2EO/0— 270  0 270/0  — 280/0  - — j “ ~ 


The  income  tax  guide  foe  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims,  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press.  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin. 

NOW  READY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  Impk. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers;  The  BrunsiMck 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 


Eggs,  per  120— 
Danish 

Irish  ..  ^3/0 

Hay,  per  ton — 
Clover,  new ... 
Meadow,  new 

Straw,  per  ton 
Wheat 
Oat 


— - 30/0  — 32/01 J3/0  - 34/0 

31/6  - 33/6  30, '0  — 32/0  — 33/0 


— - 2S0/0- 315/0 

_ _ 1280/0-310/0 


— 150/0  — 125/Oj 

1700  — 1150  — 150/0; 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEES  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 

Printed  and  nublished  by  THE 
LTD.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Bnmewick  St..  Dublin 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  13,  1920, 

1.  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2 SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  year, 
10/-;  six  months.  51- : Ihree  months,  2/9.  Payable 
in  advance. 

EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  weel^ 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  rune  out. 
ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).--!?  words  or 
less.  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisement 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise, 
ments  on  application. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
buuons  which  may  be  accepted  for  publicaiwn. 
All  MSS,  ofl'ered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 
COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
addiesB,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue 

LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
Oh  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  ® 

munications  will  receive  no  attention  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 
QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  und^ 
take  to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE 
qatette  ’’  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  an 
other  Farm  Journals  published  In  Ireland. 


10, 


An  English  Company,  to  be  called  Home- 
■ grown  Sugar,  Ltd.,  is  about  to  be  formed  with 
^ a capital  of  £i, 000,000  to  establish  the  sugar- 
beet  industry  in  that  country. 

The  Co.  Dublin  District  Wages  Committee 
has  endorsed  the  Wages  Board’s  proposal  with 
regard  to  its  application  to  agricultural 
workers  employed  in  Co.  Dublin. 

Forty  pounds  damages  has  been  awarded  to 
a Dublin  lady  for  the  loss  of  a cow  which  was 
poisoned  by  eating  yew  leaves  on  rented  graz- 
ing land.  The  caretaker  of  the  land  admitted 
negligence. 

P The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing  to  constitute  the  tribunal  .which  will 
hear  and  determine  all  questions  relating  to 
' action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
' under  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917,  with  a 
i view  to  enforcing  payment  of  penalties  in  cer- 
L tain  cases: — Mr.  Thomas  McAfee,  J.P.,  Curry- 
’•  siskan  House,  Ballyrrioney;  Mr.  William 
t McDonald,  Laharan,  Minane  Bridge,  Carriga- 
Si-  line,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Creery,  Lisnalurg, 
Shankill. 

:■  As  the  result  of  investigations  made  on  nine 
farms  near  Penzance,  Cornwall,  during  the 
week  ending  February  26,  it  was  found  that 
& the  average  cost  of  producing  a gallon  of  rnilk 
was  3s.  o.id.,  and  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing  butter  (after  allowing  6d.  per  gallon  for 
J.'  skimmed  milk)  was  Ss.  0;)d.  per  pound. 


''  At  a meeting  of  Irish  hunter  breeders  and 
owners  held  at  the  I.F.U.  headquarters  last 
week,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Irish  Hunter 
. Stud  Book  and  Light  Horse  Breeding  Society, 
as  it  was  considered  the  English  Society  did 
^ not  adequately  cater  for  or  represent  this. 
J country.  A committee  was  appointed,  with 
^Mr.  H.  R.  Burgess  as  Secretary. 

nn  An  Order  controlling  the  price  of  potatoes 
E in  Great  Britain  is  about  to  be  issued.  The 
T:  maximum  growers’  price  will  be  £12  15s.  per 
^ ton  f.o.r.  during  March,  this  price  to  increase 
. by  5s.  fortnightly  to  June  i,  when  £14  per  ton 
will  remain  the  maximum  for  the  rest  of  the 
crop.  The  (3rder  will  not  apply  to  Ireland. 


STRAY  TOPICS. 

THIS  is  an  age  of  phrases.  An  apt  one 
takes  like  a music-hall  song,  is  hugged 
by  the  press  writer,  and  lovingly  quoted 
by  the  modern  platform  speaker.  It  the  exact 
meaning  wliich  these  tabloid  terms  convey  were 
not  known  beforehand,  there  would  be  dilticulty 
in  gripping  it  in  some  cases.  Even  agriculture 
is  not  immune  from  the  rage.  Included  under 
agriculture  is  afforestation,  and  everyone  knows 
what  is  meant  by  this.  But  when  one  hnbs 
an  article  on  afforestation  the  term  “ hidden 
condensation  ” used,  the  time  for  guessing  be- 
gins. It  is  to  a French  author  the  enigma  is 
due."  An  ardent  advocate  of  wider  planting,  he 
emphasizes  the  benefits  this  would  have  in  regu- 
lating the  discharge  of  rivers  through  increas- 
ing the  water  quantity  deposited  in  the  soil  by 
meteorological  influences.  Thus  is  the  mystery 
solved.  “Afforestation  largely  increases  hidden 
condensation,  i.e.,  dew,  mist  and  hoar  frost, 
which,  though  not  registered  by  the  rain  gauge, 
are  as  important  as  rain.”  The  argument  is 
that  the  amount  of  such  moisture  taken  up  by 
a planted  area  would  be  much  in  excess  of  that 
deposited  in  bare  soil,  and  hence  the  overtaxed 
river  beds  would  be  S3.ved,  and  the  liability  to 
periodic  flooding  of  the  low-lying  areas  alorig 
their  banks  avoided.  There  may  be  truth  in 
the  plea,  but  it  is  well  to  know  in  these  years 
of  arbor  days  and  other  incentives  to  planting 
that  hidden  condensation  has  no  more  sinister 
meaning  than  that  indicated. 

* * if- 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  flax  controversy. 

A Northern  correspondent  in  a communication 
received,  considers  many  recent  statements  in 
the  Press  show  up  the  position  in  an  entirely 
wrong  light,  and  besides  being  inaccurate  are 
misleading.  He  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact 
that  only  under  pressure  did  the  Government 
agree  to  continue  the  control  system  of  PiJ)"" 
chase  for  the  1919  crop.  In  this  pressure  the 
spinners  he  emphasizes,  and  as  we  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  took  a commendable  share  ; he  de- 
nies that  the  agreement  arrived  at  to  advance 
the  grading  was  in  any  way  burked,  and  nnally 
he  describes  the  hardship,  complained  of  by 
Irish  growers  that  they  suffer  in  price  from 
control,  whereas  English  growers  benefit  by 
not  being  controlled  as  pure  fiction,  inasmuch 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  latter  contracted  tci  sell 
their  crops  at  a fixed  price  and  did  so, 
not  receive  any  increase  on  this  price,  whereas 
the  Irish  grower  was  favoured_  by  an  additional 
10s  per  stone  from  the  original  rate  decided 
upon.  We  willingly  g;ive  prominence  to  the 
views  held  on  either  side,  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  discussed  fairly  and  temperately.  It  is 
unwholesome  that  there  should  be  ill-will 
industry  which  means  so  much  to  many.  We 
do  not  accuse  growers  of  being  unscrupulous 
and  over-grasping  any  more  than  we  reflect  on 
the  sincerity  of  spinners  in  their  expressed  de- 
sire to  see  the  area  under  flax  in  this  country 
permanently  extended.  The  chief  objection  to 
the  claim  for  de-control  is,  as  the  (Government 
has  declared,  its  belatedness.  This  may  be 
got  over  or  it  may  not.  One  thing  certain  is 
that  the  outlook  for  a profitable  return  to 
growers  this  coming  season  is  extremely  a^ssur- 
ing.  Whether  the  demand  at  present  made  by 
Irish  growers,  which  has  caused  so  much  ucri- 
monv,  be  acceded  to  or  refused,  the  market  tor 
next  year’s  crop  will  be  open.  The  policy  of 
live  and  let  live  was  a sound  one  in  the  olden 
days.  Had  it  been  adhered  to  more  closely  than 
it  was,  the  wrangle  for  share  and  share  alike 
which  causes  such  heart-burning  at  present 
might  never  have  arisen.  Sweet  reasonable- 
ness all  round  is  all  that  is  needed  to  get  out  ot 
' a position  which  has  been  drifted  into  and  per- 
haps  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen. 


Thousands  of  acres  of  land— broken  up  dur- 
ing the  war— will  this  year  be  re-sown  to 
Permanent  Pastures  or  short  term  leys.  As 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  said  at  Glouces- 
ter in  November  last,  this  land  must  not  be 
allowed  to  tumble  down  again  to  grass,  it 
should  be  sown  with  the  right  species  ot 
grasses  in  the  best  proportions  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  better  pastures  or  hay  crops 
than  were  obtained  before. 

The  experience  gained  by  our  firrn  during 
nearly  a century  in  seeding  down  Mnd  en- 
ables us  to  prescribe  the  niost  suitable  mix- 
tures of  Grass  and  Clover  Seed  for  all  soils, 
climates  and  purposes. 

Enquiries  receive  our  prompt  personal 

and  we  are  always  glad  to  give  any  information 

or  advice  desired. 

Fop  Pull  Papticulars  see 
SUTTON’S  FARMERS’  YEAR  BOOK 
FOR  1920— FREE. 


The  King*s  Seedsmen,  KtiAUlNG 


Milk  and  Butter. 

Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
Even  the  simplest  and  commonest  ot 
things  are  often  not  as  simple  as  they 
look.  Few  on  the  farm  would  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  there  was  anything  to  trouble  about 
in  the  understanding  of  what  milk  is,  or  how 
butter  is  formed  and  of  what  it  consists.  1 he 
one  is  the  product  of  a cow,  and  the  other 
results  from  the  action  of  churning  ripened 
cream.  That  is  all  most  know  or  need  to  kriow. 
And  yet  milk  is  a most  complex  commodity, 
‘ and,  in  the  production  of  butter  there  are  some 


changes  w'hich  almost  pass  the  wit  of  scientists 
to  find  out  and  explain.  Milk  in  the  bald  terms 
of  animal  physiology  is  easily  defined  as  a se- 
cretion of  the  special  glands  of  the  female 
mammal.  But  how  is  it  formed  m the  body  ot 
the  cow  ? This  is  not  so  simple  to  answer  ft 
was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a pure  blood  hl- 
trant.  Later,  its  origin  was  explained  as  due 
to  fatty  degeneration  or  a breaking  up  ot  the 
epithelium  or  lining  of  the  milk  glands  in  the 
udder.  Again,  it  was  held  to  be  a decomposi- 
tion product  of  the  lymph  bodies  of  the  blood, 
and  even  yet  one  of  the  best  authorities  (Flesch- 
man)  gives  as  a -probable  explanation  that  milk- 
fat  is  a secretion  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
gland  vesicles  of  the  udder  and  is  derived 
from  different  sources— partly  from  the  tat 
present  in  the  blood  and  partly  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
animal  tissue.  The  same  authority  claims 
general  agreement  among  investigators  that  the 
secretion  of  milk  depends  primarily  on  the 
direct  influence  of  the  greater  or  less  activi  j 
as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  milk  gland,  on 
the  particular  conditions  under  which  the 
animal  lives,  the  kind  of  food  given  and  the  re- 
sulting condition  of  the  blood.  The  abov 
shows  the  conflicting  views  that  have  been  put 
forward  regarding  the  formation  of  milk  in 
the  body  processes.  But  when  milk  has  been 
drawn  from  the  udder,  something  more  has  to 
be  known  about  it  than  that  it  is  a white  palat- 
able liquid,  nourishing  and  good  to  drink. 
Here  is  where  the  chemist  comes  f 

them  describes  it  as  an  emulsion  of  oily  mat- 
ters in  a water  containing  albumen  and  casein 
and  a sugar  in  solution.  Another  refers  to  it 
as  a pure  white  fluid,  opaque  when  in  large 
miantities  but  in  thin  layers  slightly  tran- 
sparent, possesses  a slight  smell  similar  to  the 
exhalation  from  the  skin  of  the  cow  and  J®  °f 
a rich  mildlv  sweetish  taste.  The  ordinari 
man  in  the  lane,  even  though  he  has  never 
heard  of  milk-sugar,  knows  it  is  siieet  when 
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fresh  drawn,  inasmuch  as  he  refers  to  it  as 
sweet  milk  for  contradistinction  to  sour  or 
butter-milk.  He  may  not  know  that  87  per  cent, 
of  fresh  milk  is  water  and  that  as  a liquid  it 
boils  at  a higher  and  freezes  at  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  water,  but  he  does  know  that  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  it  will  throw  up  cream  and  ulti- 
mately become  thick  and  sour.  Here  it  is  the 
bacteriologist  who  is  required  to  explain  the 
process.  The  chemist  can  take  the  milk  to  bits, 
so  to  speak,  and  state  it  is  made  up  of  87  per 
cent,  water,  3.7  per  cent,  albuminoids,  3.9  per 
cent,  fat,  4.7  per  cent,  milk  sugar  and  .7  per 
cent,  ash,  but  his  domain  ends  with  this.  Only 
the  bacteriologist  can  explain  the  action  of  the 
bacteria,  which  are  the  cause  of  the  ripening 
process.  Thus  milk  is  not  at  all  the  simple 
thing  it  looks.  It  is  a highly  complex  food 
commodity,  which  requires  the  most  delicate 
and  careful  handling.  And  what  of  butter? 
It  is  the  aggregate  of  the  innumerable  fat 
globules  in  the  milk,  but,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  both  it  and  cream  are  not  milk  constitu- 
ents but  milk  products.  How  is  it  produced  ? 
This  is  not  so  easily  explained  as  those  who 
have  never  given  thought  to  it  might  fancy. 
A recent  writer  indicates  the  difficulty  in  ex- 
planation thus  : — “ When  milk  or  cream  is  agi- 
tated, the  fat  globules  first  gather  into  small 
particles,  then  into  small  grains,  and  eventually 
into  a solid  mass,  and  the  butter  is  said  to  have 
come.  It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  this 
phenomenon  was  due  to  the  breaking  down  of 
an  albuminous  membrane,  which  was  supposed 
to  surround  each  fat  globule.  Modern  research 
his  disproved  the  presence  of  such  a membrane, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  is  evidence  that  a 
layer  exists  round  each  fat  globule,  probably 
formed  by  an  attraction  due  to  a force  similar 
to  that  which  causes  capillary  attraction.  The 
theory  of  churning,  as  defined  by  Richmond, 
is  that  a layer  exists  round  each  fat  globule, 
the  effect  of  impact  of  one  globule  against  an- 
other is  to  squeeze  out  the  layers  between  them, 
causing  the  globules  to  unite  to  form  nuclei 
which  will  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  as 
the  nuclei  grow  larger  the  butter  will  come.” 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  there  has  to  be  4 theory 
of  churning,  that  such  a word  as  churnability 
was  called  into  being,  and  an  important  word 
it  is,  as  those  who  find  difficulty  in  getting 
cream  to  churn  at  times  know.  The  estimated 
degree  of  ripeness  and  the  most  suitable  tem- 
perature to  start  churning  cannot  always  be 
hit  off  exactly.  These  are  delicate  points  in 
dairying,  and  only  practice,  with  science,  which 
really  means  knowledge,  can  serve  to  adjust 
things  correctly.  These  matters  it  may  be  said 
are  more  for  the  farmer’s  wife  than  the  farmer 
to  know  about.  But  apart  from  milk  produc- 
tion, it  is  well  that  the  farmer  should  know 
something,  indeed  all,  about  the  commodity  he 
is  producing  and  the  best  means  of  handling  it. 
This  requires  more  understanding,  as  we  have 
tried  to  show,  than  is  usually  imagined.  If  it 
is  well  for  the  farmer  to  know  such  facts  as 
that  a cow’s  capacity  for  yield  increases  up  to 
her  seventh  or  eighth  year,  that  she  gives  her 
highest  yield  for  quantity  in  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  after  calving,  that  the  milk  of  younger 
cows  is  generally  richer  in  fats  than  those  aged, 
that  young  spring  grass  is  the  most  potent 
flusher  of  the  milking  capacity,  it  is  also  well 
for  those  who  care  his  dairy  to  understand  how 
complex  is  the  article  to  be  dealt  \yith.  Only 
with  such  knowledge  will  it  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce a sample  of  butter  which  shows  good  tex^ 
ture  and  grain  and  has  that  nutty  flavour  which 
is  indicative  of  first  grade  quality. 
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IROSS-tHANNEL  NOTES.  | 

(From  our  Lo.ndon  Correspondent.)  ’ 


The  weather,  on  the  whole,  continues  mild  ,1 
and  spring-like,  and  therefore,  highly 
favourable  tor  ail  farming  purposes,  'i  he 
drill  is  hard  at  work,  and  work  is  well  forward  ' 
in  all  districts  lying  high  enough  to  escape  J 
floods.  Wheat  and  other  autumn  sown  crops  are 
looking  well,  and  there  are  good  reports  of  . 
store  stock,  for  which  the  mild  weather  has  been 
a godsend.  Lambing  is  now  in  full  swing  in  all 
tne  earlier  Oisuius,  ana  prospects  good  con- 
sidering the  rather  low  condition  of  the  ewes. 

All  fruit  growers  are  very  apprehensive  about 
the  undue  forwardness  of  the  bloom,  and  ap- 
pear to  take  it  for  granted  that  disaster  must 
arise  from  late  frosts.  Let  us  hope  that,  for 
once  in  a way,  the  present  extraordinary  season 
may  sustain  its  character  and  give  us  a plea- 
sant surprise. 

The  control  of  pigs  is  to  cease  from  March 
31st,  and  that  of  sheep  and  cattle  during  the 
summer.  That  seems  to  be  settled,  and  so  in 
a few  more  months  we  shall  know  where  we 
stand,  but  it  is  a great  crisis  and  no  one  knows 
what  the  temporary  results  may  be.  However' 
prices  may  be  affected,  we  shall  know  the 
worst,  and  confidence  will  be  gradually  restored. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  continues  to  harass 
the  cattle  trade  in  several  districts.  The 
Government  is  confident  that  fresh  outbreaks 
are  all  due  to  foreign  sources. 

De-Ccmtrol  of  Fat  Cattls.^It  seems  to  be  de- 
finitely decided  to  remove  control  from  beef 
cattle  on  July  4th.  This  means  a good  deal  to 
the  grazier  who  has  now  to  buy  in  his  stores. 
Will  It  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
home-fed  cattle,  or  will  it  have  the  opposite 
one  ? This  is  the  question  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  the  buyer  of  store  stock  at 
this  critical  time.  It  is  always  a very  specu- 
lative business,  this  stocking  of  the  pastures, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  graziers,  from  un- 
foreseen causes,  find  their  cattle  have  to  be 
sold  at  cost  price  or  less,  it  may  be  from 
drought,  or  a big  drop  in  the  price  of  beef 
after  midsummer.  Occasionally  it  is  the  other 
way  about,  and  an  unlooked  for  rise  adds  to  his 
profit.  Whatever  happens,  control  will  have  to 
be  removed  some  time,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  the  grazier.  There  is  one  thing  to 
be  remembered.  There  is  a great  deficiency  in 
three-year-old  cattle,  and  their  place  will  have 
to  be  taken  by  younger  beasts.  On  the  whole 
it  is,  I think,  improbable  that  the  market  for 
fat  cattle  will  be  greatly  affected  either  way  by 
the  removal  of  control,  and  the  grazier  will  be 
wise  to  proceed  calmly  to  stock  his  pastures 
with  cattle  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Late  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hobbs. — The  death 
of  a very  remarkable  breeder  has  taken  place. 
He  was  a man  of  very  quiet,  unassuming  man- 
ner, and  seldom  spoke  in  public.  He  was  a 
man  of  action,  not  of  words,  action  which,  how- 
ever, spoke  loud  enough  and  neeaed  no  ad- 
vertisement to  compel  the  attention  of  all  agri- 
culturists. A son  of  the  late  Mr.  Chas.  Hobbs, 
of  Maiseyhampton,  who  was  well-known  as  a 
Shorthorn  breeder  and  the  owner  of  a flock  of 
Oxford  Downs,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a good 
training  in  practical  agriculture.  He  estab- 
lished the  herd  at  Kilmscott  in  1878,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  countrj',  and  also 
the  most  successful.  Utility  has  been  the  aim 
in  the  methods  used  throughout.  .Abundance 
of  milk  without  sacrifice  of  form  and  substance 
has  been  the  object,  and  the  result  of  the  sale 
last  year  is  sufficient  proof  of  success.  Milk 
has  been  sold  in  large  quantities  from  his 
farms  which  extended  to  several  thousand  acres. 
But  his  activities  were  not  confined  to  Short- 
horns, though  they  would  fill  a book  to  de- 
scribe them.  He  possessed  also  a splendid 
flock  of  Oxford  Down  sheen,  a breed  which  the 
Hobbs  family  largely  assisted  in  building  up. 
As  if  this  were  not  enuogh,  he  also  went  in 
for  Shires,  which  he  bred  with  great  enterprise 
and  skill.  Mr.  Hobbs  leaves  a large  fainily  of 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  good  work  will 
doubtless  be  carried  on. 
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answers  to  queries. 

querists  pLiEasb  note 

WR  imnikl  ask  our  oorrespondenta,  so  far  as  po«lbl* 
to  refrain  from  looking  for 
letter  Querists  to  make  sure  of  obtaining 
l*„“re  i^ul  following  the  date 
forward  their  quest.oiw  t^nSr,'  duerrersLuld  1^  « 
LTd^“Jen“?.  “Ad1,rr“B-“.  GassTT.,  179  Great 

please  note  that  befOTe  a P ^ disinfectant  solution  and 

wrapped  in  a cloth  wru  g , ^ proper  examinauon 

lI!?T™ade“lf  thil  rule  is  n^  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
being  made.  If  this  ruie  la  p^ju-tice  of  forwarding 

i“pjrmeVno?  s“.  trVa'twl  is  both  ob.ectienable  a-d  highl, 

^"uforder  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary  to 
1 Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper 
2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  bacu  of 
for  publication,  but  a.  a guarantee  of  good 

faith.  

agriculture. 

Bariev  and  Pork  (P.  D.,  Co.  Fermanagh)-It  would  be 
f^%ariey&in^ftrtry\''sm 

f/rm^etiti^esTrorn^n 

Ifter"  a^mlnured^'crop  Preferred^of  ^ 

Ktt  ct^s.  whih"  ®a?i«f/ctory  yieWs^ 

driin  on  the  already  reduced  numbers  ava  lable 
for  home-curers.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  latter 
will  be  forced  to  advance,  prices  in  order  to  ewe 
with  the  competition  of  . ehippere,  nnd,  if  th 
should  prove  to  be  so,  prices  are  nxost  certain  o 
advance  The  only  factors  whi^  might  cause  the 
Price  of  pork  to  fall  would  be  increased  imports  of 
bacon  and  ham,  and  cheaper  feeding  stuffs.  J^ere 
a noears  little  sign  of  either  of  these  being  realised 
season  The  import  of  maize  into  Ireland  for 
the  S three  montts,  though  twice  as  large  m 
that  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  is  still 
slightly  one-fourth  of  the  average  in  pre-war 
Thl  average  retail  price  still  remains  in  or  about 
Ms  per  cwt.  The  object  of  removing  the  control 
is  it^is  stated,  to  stimulate  the  breeding  P^SS. 
and  hence  to  make  the  consumer  le&s  dependent  on 
imported  bacon. 

variety  of  Flax  Seed  to  Crow  (De-Control,  Co.  An- 

t-ijTi) It  is  not  a matter  of  much  consequence,  so 

lon“'  as  you^et  a satisfactory  certificate  as  to 
purity  and  germination.  Of  the  two,  “owever,  we 
should  advise  you  to  give  preference  to  Canadian 
seed.  Kainit  is  one  of  three  forms  in  which  P9ta^ 
sic  manures  are  sold,  and  the  usual 
the  rate  of  5 to  6 cwts.  per  statute  acre,  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  ploughed  surface  and  har- 
rowed in  at  any  time  it  may  be  convenient  now. 
Kainit,  which  contains  a bigh  proportion  of  salt 
is  best  apphed  during  the  winter  or  early  spring 
for  the  flax  crop.  From  the  description  you  give 
of  the  soil  a dry  summer  will  favour  you  most. 

Letting  Out  Land  for  Forestry  (M.  W..  Co.  Meath)— 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  do 
chase  land  for  this  purpose,  but  we  question  if  they 
would  tX  over  such  a a small  area  nine  acres. 
The  cost  of  fencing  and  attending  to  small  planta 
riXs  makL  it  hafdly  worth  while.  However  you 
might  communicate  with  the  Forestry  Bran^,  De 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Upper  M®t'“nn  StM^^ 
giving  full  particulars  of  location  and  natare  of 
land,  as  if  it  is  conveniently  situated  they  may  be 
willing  to  take  it  over. 

Manuring  of  Over-rich  Carden  (Constant  Reader, 
Wicklow) — A garden  that  has  been  well  done 
farmyard  manure  year  after  year  f deep 

itself  as  a rich  friable  loam  dark  or  deep 

brown  colour  and  easily  worked  to  tt  Me  top 
either  in  spring  or  at  any  other  time.  Owing  to 
the  large  proportion  of  humus  or  decayed  organic 
matter  H contains  such  a garden  «®tl  u&ually  holds 
moisture  well  during  a spell  of  drought  ^-^d  warms 
up  quickly  under  the  suns  heat  in  March  oi 
April  Such  soils,  which  are  rich  in  nitrates,  can 
well  do  without  a dressing  of  bulky  manure  for 
two  or  three  seasons  at  an  Interval,  and  will  raise 
even  better  vegetables  on  an  application 
such  as  you  propose  to  give.  Not 
lime  content  of  the  slag  sweeten  the  soil  and  make 
it  healthier  for  plants  or,  if  you  make 

healthier  and  stronger  plants  to  pow  it  will  also 
increase  the  supply  of  immediately  available 
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nitrate  from  the  stock  with  which  the  stap^  of  tlm 
soil  is  stored.  Thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
slag  is  a fine  artificial  to  use  on  an  over-rich  g 
den^U  X yours,  and  you  may  count  on  getting 
excellent  results  from  its  application. 

®'¥ou  doMt  riXe  &XyoSpt^-fi^^^^^^ 

^^i't^oSe^  Mue^nTs  " Wer""‘^Y^  can 
annlv  the  slag  any  time  you  find  it  convenient 
tXen  now  and  sowing  time,  and  .vork  it  hghtly 
into  the  soil  by  a run  or  two  of  a ligW;  set  of  hp 
rows  eXu  if  %u  did  not  apply  it.  as  is  the 

practice  of  many,  until  ^fn*^ehSw 

hIsp  is  not  so  slow  in  its  action  but  m “mw 
its  VreXthening  effects  on  the. crop.  Of  cour^. 
the  form  of  phosphates  it  contains  is  less  p'mkly 
soluble  than  that  in  superphosphate,  kni  .even  the 

insoluble  phosphates  in  slag  grow- 

for  the  oat  plants  well  before  hali  tne- 
iX  nXiod  is  over.  In  addition,  its  lime  content 

drainage  nor  are  they  affected  to  any  ®?^®’\^ 

^rttoXX^  yoXXer./avl  C 

it  any  time  convenient;  m.  fact,  it  mignr  nav 
haen  annlied  early  in  the  winter  to  the  plMghed 
land  XthTut  ?fsk  of  lessening  the  supply  of  p ant 
f^nd  it  aXnnlies  as  phosphates.  The  most  notice- 
able effect  a phosphatic  dressing  on  ®°™ 

?.;r ',«!“»!  TnSss'  IK 

wSE“  rlil™  nTeli'i,  “ mMure^llV.  ^ 

insures  a heavy  plump  sample  at  threshing  time. 

Farm 

?“m  tor  • ‘y.lr "S  obt.loed  from 

the  sale  of  the  different  kinds  of  produce  nnder  th 
guldtXe  of  a costing  offl®®T®kould.  we  think 

LfbXrthe  XuiiXne^rrr  fh^  incStfon  to 
r V t?.o+X,thle  The  figures  so  obtained  are,  so 

LTcfn  Cr;„‘o„*l;ur.'..fS  ‘f  KiMK 

tas'e  of  keeping  accurate  records,  besides  the  ob 
Xft  uXXlring  the  present  scheme  of  getting  at 
basal  Xlt  of  production  figures  for  each  of  the 
farm  Products.  tXn\ 

of  the  scheme  we  should  advise  y<m  to  write 
direXy  to  the  farm  costings  section,  I^®nartment 
of  Agriculture,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


POULTRY. 

Rearing  Chicks  (Novice,  Co.  Galway)— tV  e have  al- 
Xadf  replied  to  part  of  your  query  by  .post  You 
will  find  some  menus  for  chicken  rearing  in  our 
Wriv  eXmn.  If  you  have  a very  poor  supply 
X yolr  locality  buy  a couple  of  ®t®ne  of  some 
rpallv  eood  proprietary  chick  food.  It  will  save 
you  a frXt  deal  of  trouble  Failing  this  in  your 

fmmediate  neighbourhood,  ^^L^^^Xtha^  iXs 

seed  for  the  first  few  days,  but  take  care  that  it  is 
reserved  for  the  baby  chicks,  as  it  is  rather  ex- 
pensive  stuff  now-a-days. 

Turkey  Cock  Wanted  (R.,  Co.  Cork)— In  ?kis  very  u^ 
gent  ease  we  have  sent  you  a reply  by  post,  and 
nope  you  may  be  able  to  procure  a bird 
Hens  Not  Laying  (Fowl,  King’s  Co.)— Two  causes  con- 
tribute to  your  failure  to  get  an  egg  (1) 

The  age  of  your  birds;  the  only  ^ally  reliable 
winter  layers  are  pullets  hatched  sufficiently 
trt  he  ready  to  lay  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 
You  a^peaVto  have  no  young,  birds  in  YOur  yard 
12)  Your  very  unsuitable  feeding.  Young  hens  a 
TOill  iav  well  for  a time  on  such  a diet  as 
IndfX  X Xrley  meal  mixed  with  cold  boiled  pot^ 
^X9  L voMg  birds  have  a great  capacity  for  .stor- 
toes,  as  y X rimriff  them  any  serious  injury. 

ri!o\ntX  summer  and  S autumn  months  you. 
X dXbt  ha“?fenty  of  milk  to  give  them.  In 

IXXineX^Xt^lff  M 

Xarcely  Provide  albuminoid 

fXXX  wl  do  not  tXnk^f  y^of  your  hirds^wo^h 

&XburwlXdvise  yoXXwrite  tpJi®|^%®tello^ 

that  ought  to  be 

g®XXd  egg  production.  You  ®an  we  experi.  get 

present  stock.  ___ 

Chicks  Dying  'n  ®/d”Xiir 'description ^'t^  trouble 

very  carefully  read  your  descripn^^ 


To  South  of  Ireland  Fanners. 

giving  US  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 

j.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  seed  Merchants,  Cork 


We  are  again  Manufacturing 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 


which  was  so  largely 
used  before  the  war, 
with  satisfactory  results 
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birth  and  could  have  been  reared  only  by  extreme 
precautions,  such  as  we  should  scarcely  consider 
justitied  at  present  prices  and  with  present  scarcity 
of  food.  Their  main  diet  should  have  been  hard 
boiled  egg  yolk  mixed  with  a lew  breadcrumbs  or 
fine  biscuit  meal,  the  latter  well  soakea;  over  this 
a dusting  of  charcoal  should  have  been 
given,  and  for  drink  skim  milk.  We  are 
of  opinion  the  excessive  thirgt  was  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  lamp  fumes,  which 
we  take  to  be  the  second  cause  of  your  trouble,  but 
also  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  want  of  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  fresli  green  food.  Our  chickens  eat 
an  astonishing  amout  of  this.  They  have  it  before 
them  all  day,  and  the  last  thing  in  the  evening 
some  is  hung  up  within  reach  of  them.  Be  Very 
careful  that  the  biscuit  meal  is  thorougnly  soaked; 
we  feel  sure,  however,  you  have  not  made  any  mis- 
take about  this,  as,  from  your  letter,  we  take  it 
you  are  an  experienced  rearer.  In  cases  similar 
to  yours  a little  cod  liver  oil  is  sometimes  helpful, 
about  a teaspoonful  for  50  chicks  to  begin  with. 
Hard  boiled  white  of  egg  would  be  quite  beyond 
the  digestion  of  these  delicate  chickens. 

Preserving  Eggs  (Waterglass,  Co.  Limerick)— This  is 
very  easily  remedied,  You  are  making  the  mix- 
ture of  waterglass  too  strong.  Use  six  quarts  of 
boiled  water  to  every  1 lb.  waterglass.  Be  careful 
to  have  the  eggs  quite  fresh  when  putting  them  in, 
as  you  know  a stale  egg  will  float  no  matter  what 
the  strength  of  the  waterglass,  and  it  will  spoil  the 
other  eggs  in  the  crock.  We  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  report  perfect  success  this  year. 

Breeders’  Addresses  (M.  T.,  Co.  Westmeath)— If  you 
will  read  through  the  advertisemente  in  our 
columns  you  will  find  as  good  stock  offered  for  sale 
there  as  can  be  got  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This 
may  sound  a very  big  claim,  but  if  you  will  get 
the  Reports  of  the  various  Laying  Competitions  and 
carefully  study  the  figures  there,  you  will  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  we  tell  you.  There  are  many 
excellent  cross-Channel  breeders,  and  at  your  re- 
quest we  give  you  two  names— Mr.  Tom  Barron, 
Catforth,  near  Preston;  Mr.  Edward  Cam,  The  Glen 
Poultry  Farm,  Hoghton,  near  Preston.  Both  wiU 
send  you  prices,  etc.,  on  receipt  of  a post  card. 

Anconas  Getting  Sick  (S.,  King’s  Co.) — We  regret  we 
are  unable,  from  your  description,  to  tell  you  the 
exact  cause  of  your  trouble.  If  it  had  not  occurred 
in  two  places  so  far  apart  we  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  intestinal  worms,  but  this  ie  only  a 
eurmlse,  and  would  not  account  f r the  lameness, 
which  points  rather  to  tubercular  trouble  of  the 
liver.  Your  best  plan  is  to  send  a dead  bird  for 
examination  by  our  veterinary  expert,  who  will  at 
once  be  able  to  teU  you  what  is  wrong. 

Doubtful  Poultry  Meal  (Lusk,  Co.  Dublin)— Regret  we 
cannot  undertake  to  analyse  food  samples.  We  do 
not  particularly  care  for  this  sample,  which,  we 
take  it,  you  bought  as  fish  meal.  In  future  ask  for 
a guaranteed  analysis  and  brand.  No  firm  of 
the  repute  of  that  in  question  will  refuse  you  this, 
and,  if  they  do,  you  know  what  to  do.  When  ask- 
ing for  an  analysis  of  oil,  etc.,  please  state  guaran- 
teed analysis,  price  paid,  brand,  name  of  vendor, 
and  any  other  particulars. 

A Volley  of  Questions  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry)— (1) 
To  conserve  the  very  valuable  qualities  of  these 
ducks,  we  suggest  the  following  : — (a)  Mate  the  large 
drake  you  liave  with  your  present  ducks,  such  as 
they  are,  and  trapnest  the  progeny  next  winter. 
You  will  probably  get  some  birds  a decided  improve- 
ment on  the  present  lot.  (b)  Reserve  all  the  ducks 
from  the  eggs  you  have  now  set  and  mate  these 
next  year  to  the  same  large  drake;  this  1921  mat- 
ing should  give  you  birds  showing  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  original  stock.  You  should  also 
mate  to  the  drake  in  1921  the  best  duck  or  couple 
of  ducks  you  breed  this  year,  marking  tne  progeny 
very  carefully,  as  this  is  close  breeding,  and  should 
be  used  with  the  utmost  discretion  and  not  re- 
peated. For  1922  you  would  go  back  to  the  origi- 
nal breeder  for  another  drake.  (2)  Judging  from 
appearancee,  this  is  a very  fair  sample  of  a laying 
meal;  we  have  seen  worse  samples  at  30s.  per  owt., 
hut  for  chickens  it  would  be  advisable  to  sift  off 
the  large  oat  husks.  Sussex  ground  oats  has  no 

“RANSOME” 
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husks;  the  whole  grain,  including  the  husk,  is 
ground  to  a fine  powder.  Sussex  ground  oats  is 
made  at  a couple  of  mills  in  Ireland,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, in  parts  of  Co.  Down  the  oat  is  ground  to  a 
very  fine  meal  closely  resembling  the  Sussex  pro- 
duct. On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  meal  very 
suitable  for  your  purpose,  and  it  can  be  used  as  dry 
mash  or,  as  you  suggest,  mixed  with  chats  or 
swedes,  or  both.  The  pollard  referred  to  is  wheat 
pollard.  (3)  If  the  manure  is  kept  dry  the  am- 
monia will  not  escape.  You  may  use  wood  or  turf 
ashes.  (4)  The  use  of  second  season  birds  ie  always 
to  be  recommended  when  using  pullets  in  the  breed- 
ing pen.  The  only  drawback  is  that  with 

certain  breeds— Wyandottes,  for  example— fer- 
tility is  often  poor  from  these  birds  un- 
til the  season  is  well  advanced.  In  the 
case  of  Leghorns,  however,  this  difficulty 
does  not  arise.  You  can  with  perfect  safety  mate 
the  March.  1920,  Leghorn  to  pullets  in  April,  1921 
We  have  at  present  chickens  almost  a month  old 
bred  from  a third  season  White  Leghorn  male,  and 
we  have  got  good  chickens  from  older  birds,  but 
everything  depends  on  the  individual  bird  and  on 
the  care  he  gets.  You  are  quite  correct  in  your 
choice  of  the  ideal  mating.  One  never  gets  such 
uniformly,  good  results  as  to  hatchability.  etc.,  from 
any  mating  but  second  and  third  season  hens  and 
a vigorous  early  hatched  cockerel,  but  when  the 
daughters  of  a male  bird  have  been  found  more 
than  ordinarily  prolific,  we  have  to  use  him  as  long 
as  he  gives  chickens;  and  the  trouble  is  that  even 
if  we  have  a cockerel,  full  brother  to  the  old  bird, 
we  cannot  be.  certain  the  results  will  be  the  same, 
as  every  son  of  a highly  fecund  hen  does  not  neces- 
sarily transmit  the  factor  fofl  high  fecundity. 


VETERINARY. 

Horse  with  Sore  Shoulder  (Jim,  Co.  Cork)— Rest  him 
for  a week  or  ten  days,  and  during  that  time 
foment  the  wound  on  the  shoulder  with  hot  water 
for  a couple  of  hours  daily.  After  the  fomenta- 
tions dust  the  wound  with  some  of  the  following 
powder;— Iodoform,  2 drs.;  powdered  zinc  oxide, 
3 drs.  The  collar  should  be  lined  with  basil 
leather  and  chambered  at  the  part  over  the 
situation  of  the  wound. 

Death  of  Hen  (Anxious,  Co.  Westmeath)— We  examined 
the  hen  you  sent  us,  and  found  lesions  x)f  chronic 
tuberculosis.  The  liver  and  bowels  were  extensively 
affected,  and,  besides,  there  was  a tubercular 
tumour  about  the  size  of  a small  hen  egg  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  This  disease  is  incurable,  and 
is  rapidly  transmitted  to  other  fowl  in  the  same 
run.  VYe  consider  the  best  plan  for  you  to  adopt 
is  to  kill  off  all  the  in-contact  fowl,  burn  or  bury 
their  bodies,  and  then  thoroughly  cleanse  and  dis- 
infect the  premises  before  re-stocking. 

Mare  with  “ Founder”  (G.  T.,  Co.  Tipperary)— There 
is  absolutely  no  remedy  or  cure  for  " Founder  ” or 
ohonio  laminitis.  All  that  can  be  done  to  palliate 
the  trouble  is  to  have  the  poor  animal  properly 
shod  by  an  experienced  blacksmith. 

Treatment  for  Cob’s  Legs  (Poor  Man,  Queen’s  Co.)— It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess at  the  back  of  both  hind  fetlocks  unless  the 
animal  has  sustained  some  severe  injury.  This 
should  be  regarded  as  serious  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  sacs  and  sheaths  which  secrete 
the  lubricating  fluid  for  the  joint  and  tendons.  You 
should  consult  a veteriary  surgeon,  and  meantime 
continue  the  hot  fomentations  and  keep  the  wounds 
clean. 

Bull’s  Legs  Affected  (Ginger,  Co.  Antrim)- If  he  is  in 
good  condition  we  consider  it  would  be  advisable 
to  butcher  him.  You  are  within  a few  miles  of  a 
good  abattoir,  so  that  you  might  convey  him  there 
in  a float,  have  him  slaughtered,  and  the  carcase 
properly  dressed,  which  wbuld  not  be  possible  if 
done  on  your  own  premises,,  as  you  hqve  not  the 
facilities. 

Death  of  Chicken  (K.  D.,  Co.  Cork) — We  examined  the 
body  of  the  chick,  but  were  unable  to  determine 
the  probable  cause  of  its  death.  'These  little  crea- 
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50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 
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tures  are  so  fragile  that  they  euccumb  to  disease 
before  it  has  had  time  to  develop  lesions  in  any  of 
the  internal  organs.  We  think  the  best  and  most 
practical  course  for  you  to  adopt  is  to  invite  the 
Poultry  Instructress  for  your  county  to  visit  your 
premises  and  investigate  the  matter,  and,  doubt- 
less, she  will  be  able  to  advise  you  as  to  what  steps 
you  should  take. 

Getting  Cow  into  Caif  (Farmer,  Co.  Clare)— Provided 
she  IS  young  and  healthy,  she  should  come  into 
season  every  three  weeks  when  not  pregnant.  Some 
cows  hardly  show  any  outward  sign  of  oestrum, 
and,  in 'f  act,  it  passes  off  unnoticed  in  a few  hours. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  run  her  during  the  day 
with  a bull  for  a few  weeks,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  she  will,  most  probably,  prove  in  calf.  Do 
not  be  induced  to  give  her  any  medicine  or  drugs, 
as  they  are  useless  in  such  cases,  and  often  harm- 
ful. 

Death  of  Hen  (P.  R.,  Co.  Kildare) — We  made  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  body  of  the  hen,  but  could 
not  detect  any  appearances  that  might  point  to 
the  cause  of  her  death.  It  is  possible  she  may 
have  picked  up  some  toxic  poison,  which  would  not 
leave  any  visible  evidence  on  the  digestive  tract. 
If  another  bird  should  die  under  apparently  simi- 
lar conditions  we  will  be  pleased,  to  examine  it  if 
sent  to  us. 

Horse  Passing  Worms  (J.  M.,  Co.  Cork)— The  worms 
passed  by  your  horse  belong  to  the  common  lum- 
bricoid  variety,  and  are  generally  easily  got  rid 
of.  Give  him  the  following  powder  in  a well- 
steamed  bran  mash  each  morning  and  evening  for 
six  days — Sulphate  of  iron,  1 dr.;  powuered  gen- 
tian root,  1 dr.;  powdered  liquorice  root,  1 dr. 
One  the  seventh  morning,  one  hour  or  so  before 
feeding  him,  administer  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  in 
which  has  been  blended  one  ounce  of  rectified 
spirits  of  turpentine.  After  an  interval  of  a week 
or  ten  days  the  same  drench  of  oil  and  turpentine 
might  be  given  before  his  usual  morning  meal. 

Heifer  with  Decayed  Teeth  (J.  R.  W.,  Co.  Cork)— It  is 
exceptional  for  a healthy  yearling  heifer  to  have 
decayed  teeth.  Y'oti  do  not  state  which  teeth  are 
diseased,  but  we  presume  they  are  the  molars. 
We  would  advise  you  to  consult  a veterinary  sur- 
geon, and  if  the  disease  is  not  of  an  organic 
nature,  involving  the  jaws,  the  teeth  could  be  ex- 
tracted. In  the  natural  course  of  events  she  will 
get  a complete  set  of  permanent  incisors  and  three 
posterior  molars  above  and  below  on  each  side. 

Cause  of  ” Timber  Tongue  ” (Constant  Reader,  Co. 
Cork)— “ Timber  tpngue  ”is  caused  by  a fungus 
known  as  Ray  Fungus,  which  in  some  way  gains 
admission  to  the  tissues.  The  parts  chiefly 
affected  are  the  tongue,  bones  of  the  head  or  jaws, 
but  it  may  also  affect  the  glands  of  the  throat 
and  the  lungs.  All  authorities  generally  agree 
that  the  disease  is  conveyed  by  the  food.  The 
fungus  adheres  to  the  plants  or  forage,  and  in 
some  way  enters  the  tissues,  probably  by  some 
little  wound  or  abrasion.  The  disease  is  not  com- 
municable from  an  affected  to  a healthy  animal 
unless  by  inoculation. 

worms  in  Horse  and  Pony  (T.  T..  Co.  Cork)-See 
above  reply  to  ” J.  M.,  Co.  Cork." 


GENERAL. 

Kitchen  Range  Cracked  (Inquirer,  Co.  Carlow)— We 
have  seen  the  following  method  recommended  for 
mending  a cracked  range,  but  we  cannot  speak  as 
to  its  efficacy :— Mix  together  some  finely  sifted 
wood  ashes,  some  common  salt,  and  some  clay 
dried  and  powdered.  Add.  enough  water  to  form  a 
paste,  and  when  the"  range  is  quite  cold  fill  the 
cracks  with  the  mixture,  which  will  harden  like 
cement  as  the  range  becomes  hot. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  Improvement  of  Grass  Land.  Miscellaneous  Pub- 
lications, No.  24.  London:  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries,  3 St.  James’s  Square,  S.W.  1. 
Price  threepence,  post  free. 


TIMBER  TONGUE 

and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 

Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don’t  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  5 - and  9/-.  Post  Free  from 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd. 

43  MAIN  ST.,  DUNGARVAN. 
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■ Words  are  things,  and  a saaall  drop  of  ink. 

FalBng  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces  _ 

That  wWch  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millionB.tainK. 

—oyf*  OH 


CORRBSPOJNDBNCa  is  Invited  on  all  current  agrtoul- 
tuml  questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted  each 
week  as  required  to  practical  commumoations  on 
subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
la  not  responsible  foe  the  opinions  of  his  correspondent^ 
Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  published  as  the 
opinioaa  of  the  writer,  and  their  insertion  does  not  nece^ 
sarily  Imply  editorial  concurrence  with  the  views  express^ 
Wwie  a Hom  dc  ^tumt  may  be  used,  aU  letters  must  te 
accoomani^  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is 
requested  that  all  coanmmitsatlon*  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only. 
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Seedmer chants  and  Nurserymen 


FOR 


THE  GOVERNMENT  PIG  POLICY. 

Sir  — At  last,  after  years  of  advice,  the 
Cabinet  has  decided  that  our  country  must  be 
induced  to  breed  more  pigs,  and  thus  keep 
some  £60,000,000  in  this  country  instead  of 
sending  it  abroad.  All  who  know  the  position 
of  affairs  will  agree,  but  what  a pity  this 
policy  is  so  belated.  Now  to  a practical 
realisation  of  the  Government  policy.  It  must 
be  carried  through  by  thousands  of  pig-keepers 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom;  all  with  suit- 
able  ground  for  accommodation  can  help,  but 
our  big  farmers  and  landowners  must  lead  the 
way  ; the  small-holders  and  cottagers,  who  in 
their  tens  of  thousands  kept  pigs  before  the 
war,  now  have  none,  and  cannot  have  them 
until  they  are  bred. 

As  one  of  those  who  have  seen  this  pig 
shortage  coming,  and  have  developed  and 
proved  that  the  cheap  open-air  system  of  pjs^ 
breeding  is  successful,  I ask  that  anyone  with 
merely  rough  heath,  heather  or  woodland 
would  write  or  caH  here  and  see  my  system  in 
operation.  All  with  land  should  remember  it 
is  not  only  a duty  to  breed  pigs,  but  that  it  is 
the  best  farming  there  is  from  a financial  point 
of  view  to-day.  To  give  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done:  if  everyone  in  rny  county  of 
Sussex  bred  as  many  pigs  in  their  woodlands 
as  I do,  Sussex  alone  would  produce  more  pigs 
than  the  whole  of  England  did  before  the  war. 

No  patriotic  landowner  should  be  without 
his  open-air  herd  of  pedigree  breeding  pigs  to- 
day, then  in  time  every  cottager,  small-holder 
and  farmer  would  be  provided  with  first-class 
store  pigs  for  turning  into  pork  and  bacon.  My 
experience  as  the  largest  breeder  of  pigs  in 
the  country  is  at  anyone’s  disposal  free  of 
charge.  I hate  to  see  our  good  money  going 
abroad  for  bad  bacon. — Yours,  etc., 

S.  F.  Edge. 

Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling, 

Sussex,  March  4th,  1920. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  BOARD. 

Sir, — The  proposal  of  the  new  Order  to  fix 
a minimum  rate  of  wages  by  the  week  instead 
of  the  day  is  in  my  opinion  very  objectionable, 
is  calculated  to  injure  both  the  employer  and 
the  worker,  and  cause  unnecessary  friction. 
Granted  a labourer  has  to  live  every  week,  and 
fix  such  a daily  rate  of  wages  as  will  give  him 
a decent  weekly  wage,  but  don’t  introduce  a 
system  which  will  cause  unnecessary  friction 
and  lead  to  men  being  discharged  for  a whole 
week  instead  of  getting  perhaps  3 or  4 days’ 
work  in  stock  times.  The  weekly  wage  as  ap- 
plied to  casual  labour  is  an  absurdity.  If  a 
farmer  does  want  an  extra  man  for  a day  or 
two  he  must  pay  him  a week’s  wages — result, 
he  won’t  be  employed  at  all. 

The  Labour  Union  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  always  been  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce factory  labour  conditions  on  farms  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  are  en- 
tirely different.  Now  is  seen  in  the  reduction 
of  hours  and  the  weekly  wage  how  far  the 
farmers’  representatives  on  the  Committee  have 
allowed  them  to  succeed. — -Yours,  etc., 

E.  A.  Hackett. 

Clonmel,  Tipperary,  9th  March,  1920. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes 
Pedigree  Seed  Grain 
Trees,  — 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
Catalogues  Free 
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Nerves,  Pain  & Wasting 

Suffered  all  her  life,  but  Cured  by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets. 


Miss  Amy  Geddes,  130  Sibley  Grove,  East  Ham,  London, 
E 6,  says  : “ I had  St.  Vitus’  Dance  when  I was  only  four, 
and  from  that  time  I suffered  continuously.  .Ml  through 
childhood  I was  tortured  with  nerves,  and  pain=  m my  head 
that  sometimes  were  simply  agonising.  I wasted  away, 
too,  till  I was  almost  a living  skeleton.  I was  always  jumpy 
and  nervous,  couldn’t  play  like  other  children,  and  I simply 
couldn’t  sleep.  I didn’t  eat  well  either,  and  everybody  who 
knew  me  believed  I was  just  wasting  away.  Mother  took 
me  to  one  doctor  and  another,  then  to  hospital,  but  it  was 
no  use.  I was  considered  incurable.  As  ^ ^ 

wanted  to  work  like  other  girls,  but  I couldn  t— I was 
laughed  at  when  I tried. 

“ I was  nearly  fifteen  when  I got  Dr.  Cassell’s  1 ablets. 
With  the  second  box  I felt  better,  and  from  thm  time  my 
health  steadily  improved.  _ In  a year  I was  a ^ 

altogether,  and  now  at  nineteen  I think  I am  the  biffgest 
and  the  healthiest  of  the  family.  I go  to  work  every  day, 
and  feel  simply  splendid.” 


I Miss  Amy  Geddes. 

Dr.  CasseU’s  Tab’ets 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

as  to  the  suitability 
of  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  in  your 
own  case  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell’s  Co.,  Ltd., 
Chester  Road, 
Manchester.  Eng. 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Bremkdown  Sleoplessnose  Wasting  Diseases 

Nerve  Paralysis  Anaomla  Palpitation 

Malnutrition  Kidney  Troublo  Vital  Exhaustion 

Neurasthenia  indigestion  Nervous  Debility 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life. 


HOME  PrlCEbl 

Is.  3d.  and  3s. 
(The  3s.  size  being 
the  more  economi- 
cal).  Sold  by 
Chemists  all  ver 
the  World.  ^ 
Ask  for  Dr.Cassell’s 
Tablets  and  refuse 
substitutes. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  AYOIDBD. 

Send  Foot  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD.. 

Income  Tax  Exparto. 

S WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DUBLIM. 
W«  undertake  all  alasaes  of  Incoaae  Tax  work. 


ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc, 
GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres.  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
lllustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Suppled. 

GORTON,  26Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 
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ARABLE  & PASTURE 


SPRING  WHEAT, 

WITHIN  the  past  few  weeks  several  papers 
have  contained  references  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a shortage  of  wheat  next 
autumn.  The  reasons  for  the  suggestion  are 
decreased  production  in  European  countries, 
reduced  acreage  under  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  poor  prospects  for  the  coming 
Australian  harvest.  While,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  for  panic,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  world  supply  of  wheat  next  har- 
vest will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

In  a statement  issued  by  the  Department 
last  September  the  possibility  of  a world  short- 
age of  wheat  next  harvest  was  forecasted,  and 
Irish  farmers  were  urged  to  increase  their  area 
under  winter  wheat,  and  under  wheat  of  this 
description  because  experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  more  suited  to  Irish  conditions.  It  is 
now  too  late,  however,  to  sow  winter  wheat, 
which  should  be  got  in  before  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  farmers  who  may  have  been  pre- 
vented by  weather  and  other  conditions  from 
sowing  winter  varieties  may  now  sow  one  or 
other  variety  of  spring  wheat.  Spring  wheats 
can  be  sown  up  to  the  middle  of  April. 

Although  spring  varieties  do  not  yield  as 
heavy  crops  as  winter  sown  wheats,  if  suitable 
varieties  are  sown  satisfactory  returns  will  be 
obtained.  One  of  the  best  varieties  for  spring 
sowing  is  Red  Fife.  This  is  an  early  ripening 
wheat,  which  produces  an  excellent  flour,  and 
is  suitable  for  sowing  on  light  land.  Its  prin- 
cipal shortcoming  is  that  it  is  a rather  light 
cropper.  Red  Marvel  is  a heavier  yielding 
variety  than  Red  Fife,  produces  a fine  large 
grain,  and  can  be  recommended  for  wheat  or 
barley  soils.  The  milling  quality  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  good  as  Red  Fife,  and  if  the  grain  is 
intended  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  Red  Fife 
should  receive  preference  because  of  its  high 
quality.  April  Red  Bearded  is  a variety  that 
finds  favour  in  some  districts.  It  is  a fair 
cropper,  but  its  straw  is  weak  and  liable  to 
“lodge.”  Farmers  having  any  doubt  as  to  the 
suitability  of  their  land,  or  as  to  the  best 
variety  to  use  are  recommended  to  seek  the 
advice  of  their  County  Agricultural  Instructor. 

Heavy  seeding  in  the  case  of  spring  wheat 
is  essential,  for  Red  Fife,  eighteen  stones,  and 
for  the  other  varieties,  sixteen  stones  per  statute 
acre  are  recommended.  The  seed  should  be 
ploughed  in  or  drilled  three  inches  deep  and 
harrowed  lightly.  Red  Marvel  is  a later 
ripening  type  than  Red  Fife  or  April  Red,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  sown  earlier  than  the 
latter,  particularly  on  heavy  soils.  Experience 
has  shown  that  in  most  cases  April  is  the  best 
month  in  which  to  sow  Red  Fife  and  April  Red. 

When  sown  after  roots  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  any  artificial  manure  with  wheat,  except  in 
the  event  of  the  plants  tillering  badly  or  of  a 
severe  wire-worm  attack,  when  i cwt.  sulphate 
of  ammonia  per  statute  acre  may  be  applied. 
If  wheat  is  sown  on  land  ploughed  put  of  grass 
or  after  another  corn  crop,  a dressing  of  from 
2 to  3 cwt.  superphosphate  might  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 

As  a precaution  against  smut — a disease  to 
which  wheat  is  very  liable,  and  which  not 
alone  reduces  the  yield  but  has  a detrimental 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  product,  the  seed 
should  be  dressed  in  a solution  made  by  dis- 
solving \ lb.  copper  sulphate  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  The  operation  should  be  carried  out 
immediately  prior  to  sowing.  Seed  wheat 
should  not  be  dressed  with  copper  sulphate 
more  than  two  or  three  days  before  sowing, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  grain  so  dressed 
is  not  sown  before  it  has  become  dry. 


WOOD  ASHES. 

Before  the  introduction  of  commercial 
potash  salts  from  the  potash  mines  in  Ger- 
many, the  value  of  wood  ashes  was  so  well 
known  as  a source  of  potash  that  there  was  a 
regular  demand  for  them — and  during  the 
coming  season  they  should  be  collected  and 
spread  on  the  land.  Good  wood  ashes,  that 
have  not  been  exposed  to  rain,  contain  from 
5 to  6 per  cent,  of  potash  and  a little  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Exposure  to  the  weather,  if 
rain  should  have  fallen,  may  be  considered  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  ashes  by  one-half. 


MANURING  FOR  MILK. 

Few  forms  of  agricultural  expenditure  are 
more  certain  in  their  results  than  those  in- 
curred in  the  judicious  use  of  phosphatic 
manures  on  grass.  This  is  an  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  experiments  in  the  improvement 
of  pasture  land  carried  out  in  recent  years.  It 
has  been  shown  in  these  experiments  that  an 
application  of  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt. 
per  statute  acre  has  trebled  and  even  quad- 
rupled the  output  of  meat,  and  has  given  a 
return  on  the  original  outlay  running  into 
hundreds  per  cent. 

Until  1913  the  actual  influence  of  a slagged 
pasture  on  the  milk  yield  of  dairy  cows  was 
never  investigated,  or,  if  investigated,  the  re- 
sults were  not  available.  In  that  year  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  began  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  matter  at  Clonakilty  Agricultural 
School,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Department’s  Journal 
deals  exhaustively  with  the  experiments  which 
were  continued  over  a period  of  five  years. 
The  majority  of  farmers  will  be  interested 
more  in  the  lessons  that  the  experiments  are 
designed  to  teach  than  in  the  details  of  the 
methods  upon  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted,  and  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  to 
state  the  conclusions. 

The  evidence  obtained  shows  that  the  appli- 
cation of  basic  slag  to  poor  pasture  land 
rate  of  application  about  9 cwt.  per  statute 
acre— is  profitable,  and  that  cows  in  milk  may 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  slag  in  the  first 
season  after  application.  The  improvement  is 
most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  pas- 
tures. But  the  advantage  is  gained  not  from 
an  individual  increase  in  the  milk  yield  of  the 
cow  grazed  on  it,  but  from  the  additional 
carrying  capacity  of  the  pasture.  In  other 
woids,  the  profit  is  derived,  not  from  the 
quality  of  the  pasture — although  this  does 
actually  increase  the  yield — but  from  the 
greater  quantity  of  food  available.  In  one  of 
the  years  it  was  found  that  the  unslagged  plot 
carried  three  cows  only  during  the  experimen- 
tal period  of  sixteen  weeks,  whilst  the  slagged 
plot  carried  four  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
five  for  the  remaining  fourteen.  Dairy  farmers 
and  stockowners  who  manure  and  improve 
their  pastures  must,  therefore,  increase  their 
stock  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  maximum 
results.  


MANURE  SPREADING  MACHINE. 

One  of  the  most  laborious  jobs  on  the  farm 
at  this  time  of  year  is  the  spreading  of  the 
manure  on  the  fields,  that  is,  if  the  old  method 
of  hand  distribution  is  followed.  The  wise 
farmer,  however,  if  he  has  any  extent  of 
ground  to  cover,  will  no  longer  allow  this 
wasteful  system  to  continue,  but  will  invest  in 
a mechanical  spreader  with  which  the  same 
work  can  be  done  much  more  efficiently  and 
in  half  the  time  taken  by  hand  labour.  One 
of  the  best  types  of  machine  for  this  purpose 
is  that  known  as  the  “ Fearless  Manure 
Spreader,  manufactured  by  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Co.  It  is  of  simple  design,  and,  though 
strongly  built,  has  a light  draft  ; the  body  of 
the  machine,  too,  is  low-set,  but  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, so  arranged  is  the  circular  beater  which 
scatters  the  manure,  to  evenly  distribute  the 
latter  over  just  twice  the  machine’s  own  width. 
The  “ Fearless  ” machine  has  already  won 
high  opinions  from  farmers  in  many  parts,  and 
those  not  acquainted  with  it  should  secure  a 
copy  of  the  illustrated  catalogue  issued  by  the 
makers  at  their  offices,  36  Worship  Street, 
London,  E.C.2.  It  might  also  be  mentioned 
that,  having  a supply  of  these  machines  ready 
for  dispatch  from  their  Dublin  stores, 
Irish  orders  can  be  executed  without  delay. 


If  possible  a cow  should  always  be  milked 
by  the  same  person.  In  fact,  some  cows  are 
very  sensitive  in  this  respect  and  emphaticalB 
refuse  to  give  down  their  milk  for  any  but  their 
regular  milker.  .A.  cow  should  always  be  tied 
before  attempting  to  milk  her.  She  may  be 
perfectly  gentle  and  dependable,  but  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  tie  her.  The  cow  soon  learns  to 
expect  this. 


SELECTING  GRASS  AND  CLOVER 
SEEDS. 

IN  a recent  issue  we  discussed  the 
preparation  of  land  for  pasture.  In  the 
present  article  we  will  deal  with  an  equally 
important  matter — the  choice  of  the  grass 
and  clover  seeds,  and  the  making  up  of 
mixtures  suitable  for  the  different  classes 
of  soil.  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential 
that  only  the  best  quality  of  seed  should  be  used. 
In  the  past,  seeds  of  any  kind  or  quality,  pro- 
vided they  were  low  priced — even  the  sweepings 
of  hay-lofts — were  often  considered  good 
enough  for  permanent  pasture ; but  to  use  such 
material  would,  at  the  very  outset,  doom  all 
our  efforts  to  secure  good  pasture  to  failure. 
Good  seed  is  seldom,  if  ever,  too  dear — bad 
seed,  no  matter  what  the  price,  is  always  too 
dear.  The  best  should  always  be  selected,  and 
only  after  the  choice  has  been  made  should  the 
price  be  taken  into  consideration. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  varieties  to  be  used, 
while  a good  deal  may  be  learned  from  an 
examination  of  the  grasses  growing  naturally  on 
waste  places  in  the  district,  such  as  roadsides 
and  ditches,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  limit  our 
choice  entirely  to  the  plants  found  there.  Many 
excellent  grasses  may  not  be  able  to  compete 
against  the  grasses  and  weeds  growing  natur- 
ally on  such  waste  ground,  but  yet  may  do  well 
when  sown  on  soil  which  has  been  made  suit- 
able for  their  growth  by  being  cleaned  and 
liberally  manured.  Similarly,  all  the  grasses 
found  growing  naturally  should  not  be  in- 
cluded, because  luxuriant  growth  does  not 
necessarily  mean  good  quality.  The  principal 
points  that  we  must  take  into  consideration  in 
making  our  choice  of  grasses  and  clovers  are  : — 
(1)  Suitability  for  particular  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  (2)  Period  of  duration.  (3)  The 
habits  of  growth  of  the  different  plants. 

(1)  Suitability. — All  the  plants  that  are  usu- 
ally sown  in  seed-mixtures  do  best  on  good  fer- 
tile soils,  but  some  kinds  do  much  better  than 
others  on  the  more  extreme  soils.  While  all 
plants  do  best  if  they  get  a sufficiency  of  mois- 
ture, others  are  able  to  withstand  drought  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  to  do  well  under  dry 
conditions.  The  following  list  shows  the  plants 
that  may  be  expected  to  do  best  on  light  dry 
soil  and  in  dry  climates  ; — Smooth-stalked  Mea- 
dow Grass,  Hard  Fescue,  Crested  Dogstail, 
Golden  Oatgrass,  Tall  Oatgrass,  Kidney 
Vetch,  Burnet,  Yarrow. 

In  comparatively  moist  climates  and  on  moist 
soils  we  have  a greater  choice,  as  we  may  in- 
clude some  of  the  plants  suited  for  the  drier 
conditions;  as,  if  a dry  season  comes,  the  mois- 
ture-loving plants  may  suffer,  but  the  drought- 
resisting  plants  will  assert  themselves,  and  will 
be  able  to  keep  fresh  and  green  much  longer. 
As  complex  a mixture  as  possible  should,  there- 
fore. be  sown  for  permanent  pasture,  so  that 
there  may  always  be  present  as  large  a propor- 
tion as  possible  of  plants  suited  to  the  prevail- 
ing weather  conditions.  This,  of  course,  within 
limits,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable,  say,  in 
a very  dry  soil,  to  use  plants  specially  suited  for 
moist  conditions,  as  even  in  a wet  season  on 
such  soils  these  would  not  have  sufficient  mois- 
ture. The  following  is  a list  of  the  grasses  that 
do  best  on  the  heavier,  damper  classes  of  soils 
and  in  wet  climates  ; — Timothy,  Meadow  Fox- 
tail, Meadow  Fescue,  Tall  Fescue,  Alsike 
Clover,  Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass,  Fiorin. 
Grasses  like  Cocksfoot  and  Perennial  Ryegrass 
will  grow  quite  well  on  all  soils  except  the 
very  lightest. 

While  the  best  grasses  flourish  on  good  soils 
and  under  good  conditions,  and  when  eaten 
down  come  up  quickly  again,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that,  if  the  conditions  deteriorate,  as 
they  usually  do  on  permanent  pastures,  these 
plants  become  weaker,  and  when  eaten  by  stock 
have  not  the  same  recuperative  power,  with  the 
result  that  the  second-rate  plants,  which  are  able 
to  thrive  and  have  more  staying-power  under 
less  favourable  circumstances,  and  which  are 
often  neglected  by  stock,  gradually  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  ultimately  take  possession. 

(2)  Period  of  Duration. — We  may  divide 
plants  into  two  classes  according  to  the  duration 
of  their  growth — viz.,  short-lived  and  long- 
lived.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  chief 
plants  belonging  to  each  class  Short-lived 
Plants — Italian  Ryegrass,  Perennial  Ryegrass, 
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WEBBS’ 

CRASS  SEEDS. 

PURITY  AND  CERMINATION  GUARANTEED. 

Mixtures  of  Grasses  and  Clovers 
prepared  for  all  Soils  and  Purposes. 
Used  successfully  in  all  parts. 


WEBBS’  MIXTURES  FOR 
ONE  YEAR’S  LAY  . . 35/-  acre. 
TWO  YEARS’  LAY  . . 42/-  acre. 

3 or  4 YEARS’ LAY  . 54/-  acre. 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  60/-  acre. 

Cheaper  Mixtures  if  required.  Estimates 
on  request.  Any  Prescription  supplied. 


CATALOGUE 


FOR  1920. 

64  large  page^, 
Post  Free 
TO  Farmers. 


WEBBS’ 

ROOT  SEEDS. 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  STOCKS. 
Unequalled  for  Weight,  Quality,  Keeping 
and  Feeding  Value.  Awarded  Champion 
Prizes  in  all  important  Competitions. 


MANGELS  . 
SWEDES  . 
TURNIPS  . 
KOHL  RABI 
CABBAGE  . 
CARROT  . 
KALE  . . 


1/3  lb.  130/-  cwt.  4 
2/6  lb.  120/-  bush.  | 
1/6  lb.  70/-  bush,  a 
4/-  and  4/6  lb. 

7/-  to  8/6  lb. 

3/6  lb.  upwards. 

2/6  lb.  upwards, 


Estimates  on  request. 


WEBB  & SONS,  LTD.,  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  New  1 920  Model  Lister  Milker 

Is  the  Most  Profitable  Investment  for  all  up-to-date  Deury  Farmers 


NO  EXPERIMENT. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES. 


Red  Clover.  Long-lived  Plants — Cocksfoot, 
Timothy,  Fescues,  Alsike  Clover,  White  Clover, 
Meadow  Foxtail,  Crested  Dogstail,  Meadow- 
grasses,  Tall  Oatgrass,  Golden  Oatgrass,  Bur- 
net, Chicory,  Kidney  Vetch,  Yarrow. 

The  short-lived  plants  come  away  very 
rapidly  and  reach  their  maximum  development 
during  the  first  season,  but  they  soon  exhaust 
themselves,  and  either  die  out  or  become  so 
small  that  they  are  of  very  little  value  in  the 
pasture.  The  long-lived  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  slower  in  growth  at  first,  and,  there- 
fore, are  much  later  in  reaching  their  maximum 
development. 

We  may  trace  several  stages  in  the  history  of 
a pasture,  and  these  gradually  change  one  into 
the  other,  and  at  no  time  is  the  proportion  of 
grass  and  clover  plants  present  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  Of  course, 
the  length  of  the  stages  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  soil  and  the  treatment,  but  it  will  assist 
us  in  making  a well-balanced  mixture  in  this 
respect  if  we  consider  the  changes  that  take 
place  under  average  conditions. 

In  the  first  year  the  short-lived  plants,  chiefly 
ryegrasses  and  red  clover,  are  most  prominent, 
even  although  only  a small  proportion  of  seeds 
of  these  have  been  sown.  In  the  next  two  or 
three  years  the  ryegrasses  and  red  clover  will 
become  gradually  less  and  their  place  will  be 
taken  by  some  of  the  longer-lived  plants,  especi- 
ally cocksfoot  and  timothy,  and  white  clover 
will  begin  to  come  in.  After  four  or  five  years 
these  grasses  will  become  less  prominent,  white 
clover  will  have  become  more  so,  and  other 
grasses  like  fescues,  meadow  foxtail,  crested 
dogstail,  meadow-grasses,  bent-grass,  and 
Yorkshire  fog  will  be  present  in  increased  and 
varying  quantity. 

With  regard  to  perennial  ryegrass,  its  peren- 
ial  character  will  depend  largely  on  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  soil.  If  these  are  good 
it  wtill  grow  vigorously  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  and 
climate  do  not  suit  it,  it  will  be  past  its  best  by 
the  end  of  the  second  season.  It  rarely  actu- 
ally dies  out  of  the  pasture,  however,  as  a close 
examination  will  show  that  the  plants  are  there 
although  they  are  very  small.  Even  under  the 
best  conditions  it  seems  to  undergo  a resting 
stage  for  a period  of  two  or  three  years,  and 
may  be  found  growing  in  all. pastures  after  a 
period. 

With  regard  to  the  red  clover,  there  are  two 
distinct  varieties — viz.,  broad-leaved  and  late- 
flowering,  and  while  neither  kind  is  perennial 
the  late-flowering  usually  lasts  rather  longer, 
there  being  always  a few  plants  of  it  left  after 
the  broad-leaved  has  disappeared.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  sow  too  much  red 
clover  in  the  mixture,  as  where  it  grows  luxuri- 
antly it  has  a very  detrimental  effect  on  the 
slow-growing  plants.  In  buying  red  clover  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  English-grown  seed. 

Alsike,  under  suitable  conditions,  usually 
lasts  for  a few  years,  and  as  it  often  grows  on 
soils  where  red  clover  may  be  deficient  it  should 
be  included. 

Of  white  clover  we  have  two  different  kinds 
now  in  use — viz.,  ordinary  cultivated  white  and 
wild  white.  Both  have  the  same  habit  of  growth 
— a prostrate  spreading  habit — which  marks 
them  out  as  being  specially  suitable  as  bottom 
plants.  Of  the  two,  wild  white  is  distinctly 
more  lasting  than  the  ordinary,  and  should, 
therefore,  always  be  used  for  purposes  of  per- 
manent pasture.  The  value  of  this  plant  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  Where  the  plants  take 
hold  they  very  quickly  spread  over  the  surface 
and  fill  up  every  little  bare  space  with  their 
spreading  leafy  runners.  Not  only  do  they 
form  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  pasture, 
supplying,  as  they  do,  material  of  a very  high 
nutritive  value,  but  they  keep  the  pasture  free 
from  weeds,  and  also  in  an  indirect  way  stimu- 
late greatly  the  growth  of  the  grasses,  and  more 
particularly  the  deeper-rooted  ones.  So  great 
is  the  growth  of  the  runners  of  wild  white  clo- 
ver on  soils  in  suitable  condition  for  it  that  care 
must  be  taken  to  sow  only  a comparatively 
small  amount  of  the  seed,  otherwise  it  may 
take  entire  possession  and  eventually  crowd  out 
all  the  other  surface-growing  plants.  Although 
white  clover  is  undoubtedly  the  moat  highly 
nutritive  of  pasture  plants,  clover  alone  has 
too  great  a tendency  to  scour  stock,  and  there- 
fore we  must  have  a fair  mixture  of  grasses 
always  along  with  it. 


But  a well-tried  success. 

Scores  of  Machines  already  in 
successful  operation. 


Hundreds  of  Lister  Milkers  have 
been  working  for  nearly  10  years. 


No  troublesome  and  expensive 
inflations.  No  overheating  of 
teats.  No  complicated  mechan- 
ism. No  falling  off  of  cups.  No 
large  quantity  of  rubber  tubing. 

The  new  patented  LISTER  Pul- 
sator  reproduces  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  natural  action  of  the  Calf. 

The  LISTER  PLANT  is  made 
throughout  at  Dursley  on  high- 
class  British  lines. 


Write  for  particulars  to  Sole  Makers — 

R.  A.  LISTER  & Co.  Ltd. 

==.DURSLEY,  GLOS.  == 

Established  1867 


WEBBS’  AGENT:  Mr.  E.  P.  McGRATH,  4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall,  CORK. 
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:^c‘*GLASGOW” 

FARM  TRACTOR 


I 'H  E clean  lines  and  workmanlike  appearance  of 
the  “ Glasgovf  ” make  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
engineer.  He  sees  at  a glance  the  immense  advant- 
age of  its  positive  three-wheel  drive,  the  superior 
adhesive  power  of  which  was  so  decisively  proved 
at  the  Lincoln  Tractor  Trials. 

The  “Glasgow”  Tractor  is  equally  efficient  on  heavy 
or  light  lands.  And  it  is  British,  made  by  a firm 
who  thoroughly  understand  agricultural  requirements. 

Full  particulars  from  the  sole  distributors  for  the  British 
Empire  {excepting  Canada) 

BRITISH  MOTOR-TRADING 

CORPORATION  LTP 

50  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W.  1 

Telephone  : Ge  rard  8800.  Telegrams : “ Brimolrade,  Charles,  London.” 
AND  AT  BIRMINGHAM,  MANCHESTER,  NEWCASTLE  AND  GLASGOW. 


St.  James's  4 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE. 


mJl  cream  separato/?s 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CREAM 


LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

ONE  MILLION  AND  A 
HALF  IN  USE  THE 
WORLD  OVER. 

A BETTER  SEPARATOR 
HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
MADE.  ASK  THOSE 
WHO  USE  THEM. 


SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GUARANTEED 
10  YEARS, 

ONE  MONTH^S 
FREE  TRIAL, 

SPARE  PARTS 

supplied  by  return 
at  a trifling  cost. 


“ A Child  can  manipulate  It.” 


■White  ftoh  F-urtmer  F^ahticul^hs  xo 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  & BLAND,  31, 33  i 35  Bevenden  Street,  Hoxten,  London,  H.t. 
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It  is  very  important  in  making  up  mixtures 
for  permanent  pasture  to  have  a proper  balance 
of  the  two  classes.  If  too  large  a proportion 
of  the  quick-growing,  short-lived  plants  is  used 
in  the  mixture  they  shade  out  the  slower-deve- 
loping, longer-lived  plants  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent, especially  if  too  small  a proportion  of  the 
latter  is  sown,  and  therefore  when  the  short- 
lived plants  die  out,  or  get  into  a weakly  condi- 
tion, there  is  nothing  to  take  their  place  and 
the  pasture  very  quickly  gets  filled  up  by 
pluff,  bent,  and  other  worthless  weeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  too  small  a proportion  of  short- 
lived plants  is  used  there  is  a danger  Of  weeds 
getting  in  during  the  first  year. 

Every  grass  has  also  its  own  particular  sea- 
son of  growth.  None  of  the  grasses  remain 
equally  fresh  and  green  all  the  year  round. 

As  we,  however,  wish  to  have  fresh  pasture  for 
as  long  a period  as  possible,  our  mixture  should 
include  varieties  having  different  seasonal 
periods  of  growth.  For  example,  in  the  first 
year  the  quick-growing  ryegrasses  and  red 
clover  are,  of  course,  most  prominent  in  the 
early  spring.  It  hay  is  made  it  will  be  found 
that  the  aftermath  will  consist  mainly  of  red 
clover,  cocksfoot,  and  Italian  ryegrass.  When 
they  get  established,  cocksfoot  and  meadow  fox- 
tail are  very  early  in  spring ; in  fact,  the  pre- 
sence of  cocksfoot  in  ejuantity  in  a pasture  al- 
ways ensures  early  grazing.  This  grass  usually 
grows  vigorously  during  the  whole  summer,  but 
in  late  autumn,  and  especially  in  winter,  its 
growth  practically  ceases,  and  pastures  contain- 
ing a large  proportion  of  it  become  very  “ blae  ” 
in  appearance. 

Perennial  ryegress,  timothy,  and  the  fescues 
are  a few  weeks  later  than  cocksfoot.  While 
the  last  two  keep  fairly  fresh  during  summer, 
the  first  becomes  very  bare  and  brown  about 
midsummer,  especially  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

In  autumn  it  again  recovers,  however,  and  re- 
mains fresh  and  green  during  the  winter 
months. 

Crested  dogstail  and  the  meadow  grasses  are 
fresh  and  green  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  For  this  reason  crested  dogs- 
tail should  be  included  in  mixtures  for  pastures 
that  are  to  be  grazed  by  sheep  during  the  winter 
months. 

White  clover  is  at  its  best  for  a few  weeks 
during  summer,  while  in  autumn  and  during 
winter  it  is  not  at  all  prominent. 

If,  therefore,  a proper  selection  of  grasses 
and  clovers  is  made  from  the  above  mentioned, 
we  should  be  able  to  get  fresh  pasture  practi- 
cally all  the  year  round. 

(3)  Habit  of  Growth. — As  regards  habit  of 
growth,  we  have  two  classes— top  and  bottom 
plants.  The  top  plants  are  characterised  by 
an  upright  habit  of  growth  and  a tendency  to 
grow  in  tufts.  The  largest  growing  plants 
show  this  tufty  habit  most  markedly,  cocksfoot 
being  chief  in  this  respect.  When  oiily  a small 
quantity  of  seed  is  sown,  and  especially  if  on 
good  land  and  if  there  is  a comparatively  large 
proportion  of  short-lived  plants,  the  individual 
plants  of  cocksfoot  will  be  very  large  and 
coarse,  and  will  readily  go  into  ear  and  be  neg- 
lected by  stock.  If,  however,  a larger  quantity 
of  seed  is  sown,  and  if  the  proportion  of  short- 
lived plants  is  not  too  large,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  individual  plants  of  cocksfoot  will  be 
much  smaller,  they  will  go  into  ear  less  readily, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  much  more  palatable 
and  nutritious. 

Top  plants  are  generally  deep-rooted,  and 
have  big,  broad,  spreading  leaf-blades,  giving 
bulk  to  the  herbage.  Their  principal  weakness 
is  that  when  sown  alone  or  in  large  proportion 
they  leave  the  bottom  too  open  and  thus  allow 
too  readily  the  entrance  of  weeds. 

The  bottom  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
dwarfer  and  have  a more  spreading  habit  of 
growth,  and  the  leaf-blades  are  usually  smaller 
and  narrower,  and,  therefore,  as  they  form  a 
close  sole,  help  to  keep  out  weeds.  They  are 
generally  surface  rooted,  and  although  not  so 
bulky  as  the  top  plants,  are  usually  of  better 
feeding  quality,  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  so 
readily  get  into  a coarse  unpalatable  condition. 

The  best  results,  however,  can  only  be  got, 
looking  to  both  quantity  and  quality,  where  a 
proper  balance  is  kept  up  between  these  two 
classes.  The  top  plants  produce  by  far  the 
most  food,  and  the  maximum  number  of  stock 
\vill  be  kept  if  we  have  as  many  top  plants  as 


Power  Traction  Notes 


CHOOSING  A TRACTOR. 

r-r-sHE  farmer  who  is  ready  to  buy  a tractor 
I now  has  a choice  of  more  than  250  dif- 
ferent  models  which  arc  l)cing  manufac- 
tured and  offered  for  sale,  d'his  gives  a -wide 
range  of  choice  as  to  size,  type,  mechanical 
construction  and  price.  To  make  a selection 
from  this  assortment  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  nearly  all  of  the 
tractors  offered  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time  are  built  to  run  and  will  run  successfully 
in  the  hands  of  reasonably  competent  opera- 
tors. A “ weeding  out  ” process  has  been 
going  on  of  recent  years  and  some  of  the 
most  poorly  constructed  and  “freak”  de- 
signs of  tractors  have  fallen  by  the  wayside 
and  are  no  longer  being  manufactured.  The 
average  tractor  to-day  is  a very  much  better 
machine  than  the  average  tractor  made  three 
years  ago.  Still  there  is  a wide  difference  be- 
tween  the  best  and  the  poorest  tractors  on  the 
market,  and  there  is  a great  advantage  in 
being  able  to  carefully  and  intelligently  select 
a tractor  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  farm  where 
it  is  to  be  used. 

Points  to  Consider. 

The  writer  would  suggest  the  following 
questions  which  the  prospective  tractor  pur- 
chaser should  answer  concerning  each  tractor 
under  consideration: — • 

1.  Is  this  the  size  and  type  of  tractor  best 
suited  to  the  work  I have  to  do  ? 

2.  Is  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
tractor  such  that  it  will  be  durable  and  that 
frequent  repair  work  will  not  be  necessary  ? 

3.  Is  the  tractor  so  built  as  to  be  easily  ac- 
cessible for  repairs  and  adjustments  ? Can  all 
repair  work  be  done  with  shop  and  tool  equip- 
ment available  on  the  farm  ? 

4.  Are  the  dealer  and  mannfacturer  so  or- 
ganized as  to  be  ready  to  give  prompt  ser- 
vice in  supplying  repair  parts  ? 

5.  Is  the  tractor  economical  in  the  use  of 

fuel  and  oil  ? . . 1.1  j 

6.  Is  the  tractor  convenient,  comfortable  and 
safe  for  the  operator  ? 

Each  of  these  questions  should  now  have 
brief  explanation  and  discussion. 

The  Size.  , • , 

The  size  is  usually  expressed  either  in 
horsepower  or  in  number  of  plough  bottoms. 
The  two-plough  and  three-plough  tractors 
have  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  popular 
sizes.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a three-plough  tractor  travelling  at 
two  miles  per  hour  has  just  the  same  capacity 
as  a two-plough  tractor  travelling  at  three 
miles  per  hour.  If  the  size  is  expressed  m 
horsepower,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
reports  of  public  horsepower  tests  to  compaie 
with  the  rating,  since  some  companies  rate 
their  tractors  at  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  under 
their  maximum  capacity  while  others  rate  at 
maximum  capacity.  It  is  extremely  important, 
in  selecting  a tractor,  to  get  one  large  enough 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  Tractor  farming 
has  in  the  past  been  set  back  more  by  over- 
loading tractors  than  by  any  other  abuse.  _ One 
good  source  of  information  on  the  capacity  of 
a tractor  is  the  experience  of  other  farmers  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  who  have  used  this 
same  tractor.  Farmers  who  have  had  tractor 
experience  should  be  and  usually  are  willing 
to  give  their  neighbours  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

Type.  . 

In  regard  to  type  of  tractor,  experience  has 
shown  the  four  wheel  tractor  equipped  with 


possible  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  bottom 
plants  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  them. 
Among  top  plants  the  best  for  the  purpose  in 
view  are — red  and  alsike  clovers,  cocksfoot, 
timothy,  tall  and  meadow  fescue  and  meadow 
foxtail  while  the  best  of  the  bottom  plants  are 
perennial  ryegrass,  rough  and  smooth-stalked 
meadow-grass,  crested  dogstail,  sheep’s  fescues, 
white  clover,  kidney  vetch,  and  yarrow. 


belt  pulley  to  lie  the  most  popular.  'I'he  track 
laying  ly])C  gives  much  better  traction  when 
used  on  jdoughed  ground.  It  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  more  complicated  construction  of 
traction  parts.  Under  _type  of  tractor,  con- 
sideration should  lie  given  to  adaptibility  to 
all  the  kinds  of  work  that  arc  to  be  done. 
Some  tractors  which  arc  well  designed  for 
traction  work  arc  rather  jjoorly  designed  for 
belt  work.  Some  farms  have  much  more  belt 
work  than  others;  hut  on  most  farms  consi- 
derable belt  work  will  be  found  to  do  after  the 
tractor  has  been  purchased. 

The  Design. 

Any  tractor  to  be  a success  must  be  depen- 
dable. It  must  give  a long  term  of  service,  re- 
quiring but  very  little  repair  work  during  the 
summer  season.  Few  men  are  well  enough 
versed  in  tractor  design  to  be  sure  of  picking 
a durable  machine  with  only  the  looks  of  the 
machine  to  go  by.  One  must  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  experience  of  others 
who  have  used  the  tractor  and  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  manufacturer  for  turning  out  good 
quality  machines.  Accessibility  is  a very  im- 
portant matter.  The  tractor  engine  usually 
works  at  nearly  full  load  and  the  bearings  re- 
quire more  frequent  adjustment  than  in  the 
motor  car  engine.  Ignition  and  carburetion 
systems  are  sometimes  put  out  of  commission 
by  the  excessive  dust  in  which  the  tractor  must 
work.  These  parts  should  be  so  located  as  to 
be  readily  got  at  for  cleaning  and  testing. 

Repair  Service. 

Prompt  repair  service  is  an  essential.  The 
best  tractor  made  is  likely  to  prove  a costly 
failure  if  repair  parts  cannot  be  obtained  when 
needed.  Local  dealers  should  stock  repair 
parts  or  at  least  have  a full  stock  of  parts 
within  one  day  distance.  Economy  in  the  use 
of  fuel  and  oil  is  not  nearly  so  important  as 
the  points  mentioned  above;  but  still  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a small  waste  each  day 
counts  up  to  large  amount  during  the  life  of 
the  tractor,  perhaps  as  much  as  the  original 
cost  of  the  tractor. 

Comfort  and  Safety. 

Convenience,  comfort,  and  safety  usually  are 
considered  to  be  of  minor  importance,  but  are 
really  very  important.  There  should  be  about 
as  much  pleasure  in  driving  a tractor  as  in 
driving  a motor  car.  If  it  is  no  pleasure  to 
drive  a tractor,  then  the  tractor  is  at  fault.  _A 
tractor  which  will  wear  the  operator  out  in 
eight  hours  is  not  nearly  as  valuable  as  a trac- 
tor that  will  leave  the  operator  comparatively 
fresh  after  10  hour.s’  work. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  buying  a good 
tractor  is  only  half  of  the  problem.  A good 
horse  can  be  ruined  pretty  quickly  by  an 
ignorant  driver.  Likewise  an  incompetent  or 
careless  operator  can  get  poor  service  out  of 
the  best  tractor  built. — C.K.S. 

Poultry. 


WAGES  BOARD’S  NOTICE  OF 
PROPOSAL— A CORRECTION. 


We  regret  that  a misplacement  of  figures 
occurred  in  the  Notice  of  Proposal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Wages  Board  for  Ireland  printed  in 
last  week’s  issue.  In  the  Third  Schedule,  set- 
ting forth  benefits  or  advantages  given  m lieu 
of  payment  in  cash,  it  was  stated  that  the  al- 
lowance for  Board  per  day  for  males  over  18 
years  of  age  was  7s.  (id  in  Group  I and  7s.  6d. 
in  Group  11,  and  that  the  allowance  for  Dinner 
(seven  davs)  for  males  over  18  was  Is.  lOjd. 
in  Group  I and  Is.  lOld.  in  Group  II.  This  is 
a reversal  of  the  correct  order,  and  the  state- 
ment should  have  read  : . tt 

Group  1.  Group  II. 

Board,  per  day  Males  l/lOl  1/101 

over 

Dinner  (seven  days)  18  years  7/6  7/6 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Pairs  for  1920, 
with  C.ATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt, 
Brunswick  Street. 
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DAIRY. 


BUILDING  A DAIRY  BARN. 

The  dairy  cow,  of  all  farm  animals,  is  the 
most  efficient  machine  for  converdng 
farm  grown  feeds  into  concentrated,  high- 
priced  food  products.  She  is  thin  in  flesh  and 
naturally  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  most 
other  classes  of  farm  stock.  If  she  is  com- 
pelled to  fortify  herself  against  cold,  snow, 
sleet  and  rain,  she  must,  of  course,  convert  a 
greater  proportion  of  her  feed  into  heat  with 
which  to  keep  up  body  temperature,  and  as  a 
result  she  becomes  less  efficient  for  milk  pro- 
duction. Therefore,  from  an  economic  _ point 
of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
animal  comfort,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  ade- 
quate barn  or  shed  facilities  be  provided  for 
the  dairy  herd. 

Through  mistaken  ideas  of  many  writers 
some  farmers  have  developed  the  idea  that  to 
keep  cows  healthy  and  comfortable  and  to  pro- 
duce sanitary  milk  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  expensive  barns.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  dairy  barns  where  sanitation  is 
the  primary  object  are  quite  in- 
expensive. On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  barn  is  conveniently  arranged 
and  made  to  embody  the  most 
accepted  sanitary  features  it  is 
very  essential  that  attention  be 
given  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  barn  that  is.  to  house 
the  dairy  herd  to  the  best  advant- 
age. Every  detail  of  the  new 
barn  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  before  actual  construction  be- 
gins. The  barn  should  be  plan- 
ned so  that  additions  can  be  made 
to  it  with  a minimum  of  expense, 
and  without  marring  the  sym- 
metry and  beauty  of  the  structure 
as  a whole.  Not  only  should  pre- 
sent needs  be  met,  but  growth 
and  expansion  of  the  herd  in  the 
future  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  the  dairy  man 
can  intelligently  determine  the 
size  and  type  of  barn  best  suited 
to  his  business. 

The  present  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  labour  make  it  all  the 
more  important  that  mistakes  in 
arrangement,  which  necessitate 
countless  unnecessary  steps  and 
which  require  work  to  be  done  at 
a disadvantage  day  by  day,  year 
in  and  year  out,  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  planning 
and  equipping  of  the  dairy  barn. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  in  plac- 
ing doors,  in  determining  proper 
dimensions  of  gutters,  stalls  and 
of  platforms.  Details  such  as  these  should 
have  very  careful  attention  so  that  the  finished 
structure  may  be  as  hygienic  and  labour  saving 
as  possible,  and  that  the  daily  routine  of  the 
work  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Dairy  work  must  be  done  twice  a day  and 
every  day  in  the  year.  Therefore,  neglect  in 
providing  modern  equipment  means  much  extra 
work  and  additional  labour  expense.  Dairy 
cows  consume  large  amounts  of  feed,  and  un- 
less care  is  taken  to  arrange  for  the  saving  of 
labour  in  the  feeding  of  cows  and  calves,  the 
process  will  require  an  unduly  large  amount  of 
time.  The  work  of  milking  and  cleaning  the 
barn  are  matters  occupying  much  of  the  barn 
man’s  time  and  any  scheme  of  arrangement  or 
equipment  that  will  lessen  this  phase  of  the 
work  will  am]tly  justify  itself  from  a financial 
point  of  view  alone,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  it  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner. 

The  dairy  barn  should,  whenever  possible, 
be  built  on  a high  spot  which  has  good  slope, 
can  easily  be  drained  and  is  or  can  be  shel- 
tered from  tlie  prevailing  cold  winds.  If  whole- 
some and  sanitary  milk  and  cream  arc  to  be 
jiroduccd  the  farmer  should  realize  that  the 
cows  should  be  kept  out  of  the  mud  as  much  as 
Itossiblc.  Conditions  in  and  around  the  barn 
can  in  ntany  cases  be  greatly  improved  by 
draining  and  grading.  Draining  is  not  of  it- 
self sufficient  as  the  tramping  of  the  cattle 
soon  “puddles”  the  surface,  thus  practically 
preventing  the  water  from  reaching  the  tile 
below.  The  barn  yard  should  have  good  slope 


such  as  will  ensure  good  surface  drainage  and 
should  have  a good  top  layer  of  gravel  or  cin- 
ders, or  better  still,  if  the  expense  is  not  too 
great,  a layer  of  concrete.  In  many  places 
this  may  involve  a great  deal  of  work,  but  even 
if  it  cannot  all  be  done  in  one  year,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  by  which  at  least  part 
of  it  is  done  every  year. 

In  choosing  the  site  for  the  dairy  barn,  good 
natural  drainage  is  of  prime  importance. 
When  the  barn  is  located  in  a low  spot  there 
is  a tendency  for  the  floor  of  the  stable,  which 
is  usually  constructed  of  concrete,  to  be  damp 
on  account  of  the  water  entering  the  soil  below 
the  floor.  The  floors  of  such  bariis  tend  to  be 
colder  in  winter  than  those  which  are  well 

drained.  The  natural  slope  should  be  such 

that  there  is  no  chance  for  surface  water  to  flow 
into  the  barn.  Since  sunlight  is  of  great  value 
in  the  dairy  barn,  the  most  desirable  direction 
for  the  barn  to  extend  is  north  and  south, 
which  will  afford  opportunity  for  admission  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  light  to  the  stable 

The  relation  of  the  other  farm  buildings  will, 
in  a large  measure,  determine  the  location  of 
the  dairy  barn.  The  latter  should  be  near 

enough  the  other  buildings  to  afford  conveni- 


ence in  performing  the  farm  operations,  but 
ample  space  should  be  provided  for  yards  for 
cows,  young  stock  and  bull  ; also  for  drive- 
ways for  unloading  feed,  hauling  aw'ay 
manure,  etc- 


A FEW  BULL  DON’TS. 

Following  are  a few  don’ts  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  advantage  in  handling  a bull  : — 

Don’t  overfeed  him  when  young  or  keep  him 
overfat  when  mature. 

Don’t  use  him  too  heavily  before  he  is 
mature. 

Don’t  abuse  him.  You  can  get  better  results 
by  gentle  but  firm  handling. 

Don’t  tease  him  or  allows  children  to  play' 
with  him. 

Don’t  let  him  get  the  upper  hand  at  any 
time. 

Don’t  let  him  realise  his  enormous  strength. 

Don’t  keep  him  confined.  Give  him  plenty 
of  e.xercisc. 

Don’t  trust  any  bull  at  any  time.  It  is  the 
gentle  bull  that  does  the  damage. 


D.VVIDSON'S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  us.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Roileau  & Boyd., 
11.  hloore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hovte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Bclford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
D.wiusON  & k.-tv,  Aberdeen. 


HORSES. 


GLASGOW  CLYDESDALE  STALLION 
SHOW. 

By  Our  Scottish  Correspondent. 

Glasgow  Clydesdale  Stallion  Show',  held 
last  week,  w'as  a great  success.  It  was 
a diamond  jubilee  event.  To  commenior- 
ate  the  cocasion,  the  directors  of  the  Society 
gifted  a 50  guinea  cup,  to  be  won  by  the  best 
animal  in  the  show  ground.  This  meant  that 
holders  of  the  Cawdor  Cup — the  chief  trophy—  ' 
could  compete  for  it.  As  a result  there  was  a j 
magnificent  collection  in  the  aged  class  of  | 
stallions.  They  made  up  a display  that  was  " 
never  approached  in  past  years.  Then  there  ^ 
was  a record  crowd  and  record  financial  draw-  f 
ings.  One  was  struck  wdth  the  increased  atten-  j- 
tion  that  is  being  paid  to  size  and  substance  of 
the  breed.  In  their  awards  it  cannot  be  said  • 
the  judges  kept  this  always  in  view.  The  de- 
cisions in  tw'o  or  three  of  the  classes  did  not 
meet  with  approval.  But  critics,  like  judges, 
have  different  tastes.  One  man’s  idea  of  the 
best  type  may  be  fairly  wdde  from 
that  of  another.  While  there  was 
a great  display  of  horses,  several 
of  the  leading  breeders  had  no 
representatives  forward.  The 
great  County  of  Aberdeen  had 
only  sent  tw'o  animals.  Mr.  Dun- 
lop, Dunure  Mains,  Ayr,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery,  of  Netherhall,  have 
stopped  show'ing  at  this  event. 

Supreme  Champion. 

Craigie  Litigant,  the  rising 
five-year-old  stallion  belonging  to 
Mr.  James  Kilpatrick,  Craigie 
Mains,  Kilmarnock,  won  the  Jubi- 
lee Cup,  which  carries  wdth  it  the 
supreme  honour  of  the  show  y'ard. 

He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Janies  Ander- 
son, Pitcarry,  Bervie,  is  by  the 
famous  Baron  Buchlyvie,  and  out 
of  a Royal  Favourite  mare.  This  ^ 
horse  is  beautifully  balanced,  and 
he  has  great  hind  action.  He  has 
well  sprung  ribs,  excellent  feet,  ' 
and  clean  hard  wearing  bone. 
Placed  reserve  to  this  aristocrat 
was  Rising  Star,  which  won  the 
Cawdor  Cup  and  the  Brydon 
Shield.  Of  course  Craigie  Litigant 
has  already  scooped  in  these 
honours.  Rising  Star  belongs  to  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  Pitlandie, 
Stanley,  is  rising  three  years  old, 
and  was  bred  by  Mr.  John  P. 
Sleigh,  St.  John’s  Wells,  Aber- 
deenshire. This  great  represen- 
tative of  the  breed  was  brought 
out  in  great  form.  He  is  by  Dunure  Footprint, 
and  out  of  a dam  by  Star  of  Doon.  Last  sum- 
mer he  was  champion  at  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at  Edinburgh. 
For  1923  he  has  been  hired  for  the  Stranraer 
district.  The  runner  up  for  the  Cawdor  Cup 
was  a rising  five-year-old  belonging  to  Mr. 
John  Pollock,  Pollockshaws,  and  bred  by  Mr. 
John  Philip,  Dandaleith,  the  noted  breeder  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle. 

Senior  Classes. 

Next  to  Craigie  Litigant  in  the  aged  class 
was  the  five -year-old,  Ardendale,  belonging  to 
Mr.  G.  A.  Ferguson,  Surradale,  Elgin.  This 
handsome,  weighty,  prettily-moulded  horse  is 
an  ex-Cawdor  Cup  winner.  He  was  bred  by 
]\Ir.  Young,  Threepwood,  Galston,  is  by  Bonnie 
Buchlyvie,  and  out  of  a dam  by  l\Iontrave 
Ronald.  i\Ir.  Pollock’s  Dandaleith  Quest  was 
third.  He  is  bred  on  fashionable  lines,  being 
after  Dunure  Footprint,  and  out  of  a mare  by 
Baron’s  Pride.  With  his  4,100  gns.  Dunure 
Kaleidoscope,  IMr.  G.  A.  Ferguson  was  placed 
fourth.  He  is  a son  of  Baron  of  Buchlyvie,  and 
out  of  an  Everlasting  dam.  Following  Rising 
Star  in  the  three-year-old  class  wa«  Mr.  James 
Kilpatrick’s  Craigie  Excellence..  Which  was 
never  shown  before.  He  is  by  Rising  Tide,  and 
out  of  a mare  by  Aires  Prince.  H*“.  is  splendidly- 
coupled,  and  has  clean,  sharp  bone.  The  pret- 
tily-topped, great  powerful  horse,  Passchendale, 
from  Mr.  G.  A.  Ferguson,  secured  the  third 
Continued  at  foot  of  column  2,  next  page. 
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SHIRE  STALLION,  “FIELD  MARSHALL  5th.” 

First  prize  winner  and  champion  at  the  Shire  Horse  Society’s  Show  held  in 
London.  Property  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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SUFFOLK  HORSE  SALES. 

BREEDICRS  of  Suffolk  horses  had  every 
cause  for  encouragement  at  the  results  of 
the  Spring  Sale,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society,  at  Ipswich,  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week,  when  just  over  a hundred  animals, 
comprising  mares,  fillies  and  geldings,  were 
offered.  The  sale  was  awaited  with  considerable 
interest,  and  in  view  of  the  trade  experienced 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  the  Suffolk 
Punch  will  not  only  maintain  the  hold  he  has 
gained  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
that  he  will  go  further  afield  in  the  near  future. 
Proof  of  this  was  afforded  on  Wednesday,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  destination  of  several  of  the 
horses,  which  have  g'one  to  Scotland,  Yorkshire, 
the  West  of  England,  Sussex  and  Kent,  while 
quite  a strong  contingent  crossed  the  Suffolk 
border  into  Norfolk.  The  trade  for  the  mares, 
although  there  were  none  of  exceptional  merit, 
was  maintained  at  a good  level  throughout,  and 
these  were  well  distributed. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Munnings,  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  the  breed  in  North  Suffolk,  secured  a well- 
made  Punch  in  Mr.  Stuart  Paul’s  Samford 
Rufus,  a well-balanced  three-year-old  bred  by 
the  Auctioneer,  Mr.  Alfred  Pres- 
ton. When  he  came  into  the  ring, 

Mr.  Preston  for  a moment  dwelt 
on  past  history,  and  in  comment- 
ing on  the  longevity  of  Suffolk 
horses,  pointed  out  that  this  stal- 
lion’s grand  dam,  Gladys,  lived 
to  32  years  of  age,  and  was  killed 
last  year.  She  bred  him  14  foals, 
and  one  of  them,  a 22-year-old 
gelding,  was  still  doing  as  hard 
a day’s  work  as  any  other  horse 
on  his  form.  Naturally  a point 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  Gladys 
had  never  had  a day’s  illness  in 
her  long  life.  A Sudbourne  bred 
stallion,  owned  by  Captain  Bark- 
ley, passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

Mcllwaine,  who  proposes  travel- 
ling him  in  the  Driffield  country, 
in  Yorkshire.  Size  was  a feature 
of  Darsham  Laddie,  a son  of 
Darsham  Sheik. 

There  was  not  a better  reflex 
of  the  future  trade  for  the  breed 
than  the  rather  astonishing  trade 
for  geldings,  of  which  even  better 
types  were  sold  at  most  of  the 
sales  held  last  year.  For  town  and 
farm  work  they  were  in  equal  re- 
quest, and  it  is  surely  positive 
proof  that  mechanical  power  on 
the  road  or  on  the  land  does  not 
look  like  entering  into  serious 
competition  with  the  heavy 
horses,  at  all  events  with  the 
Punch.  The  geldings  were  bought  for  London, 
for  the  North,  for  the  South,  and  for  the  Mid- 
lands, and  the  trade  was  of  the  keenest  char- 
acter. Summarised,  the  results  of  the  sales 
were  as  follows  ; — 31  stallions  averaged  .£200, 
top  price,  450  gns.;  24  mares  averaged  £208, 
top  price,  380  gns.;  16  geldings  averaged  £135, 
top  price,  200  gns. 


RECORD  PRICE  FOR  A TWO=YEAR= 
OLD. 

Record  prices  for  East  Anglian  breeds  of 
stock  continue  with  great  regularity.  That 
there  is  no  slackening  in  the  trade  for  the  clean- 
legged Suffolk  chesnut  is  forthcoming  in  the 
quite  recent  sale  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lear,  on  behalf 
of  the  Marquis  of  Graham,  of  the  Suffolk  stal- 
lion, Easton  Omar,  at  a record  price  for  a two- 
year-old  of  this  breed.  The  purchaser,  Mr.  H. 
Preston  Jones,  of  Mickelever,  Derby,  a gentle- 
man who  has  shown  a great  partiality  for  the 
Suffolk  horse,  has  been  the  means  of  not  only 
introducing  the  Puncli  into  a county  where 
they  were  hitherto  non-existent,  but  his  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  by  others.  Seeing  the 
Derbyshire  agriculturists  favour  a horse  of 
another  breed,  this  invasion  of  the  Suffolk  into 
that  county  is,  at  all  events,  significant,  and  it 
gives  breeders  of  Suffolk  horses  every  encour- 
agement in  regard  to  the  future.  Easton  Omar 
is  a wonderful  well-grown  and  splendidly  pro- 
portioned colt,  who  has  excellent  legs,  feet  and 
joints.  With  Sudbourne  blood  through  Arabi 
on  the  sire  side,  and  with  Bawdsey  blood,  going 
back  to  Harvester,  through  his  dam  Easton 
Gleaner,  Omar  is  a horse  uncommonly  well 
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bred,  and  Mr.  Preston  Jones’  favourable  im- 
pressions of  the  SuH'olk  I’unch  are  likely  _t()  be 
still  further  increased  I)y  his  latest  acquisition. 
Easton  Omar  is  a credit  for  tlic  breed  wherever 
be  goes,  and  Deriryshire  agriculturists  who  use 
him  will  have  the  advantage  of  a horse  showing 
exceptional  growth  for  his  age,  and  a stallion 
of  great  girth,  stamina,  and  above  all,  with  a 
very  corrert  outline  and  the  best  of  feet. 


Contrary  to  what  might  be  surmised,  clipped 
horses  are  much  less  liable  to  cold  than  those 
which  are  undipped.  A cold,  dry  skin  is  less 
injurious  than  one  that  is  wet  and  cold.  The 
long  winter  coat  of  the  horse  drenched  with 
rain  is  difficult  to  dry  on  his  return  into  the 
stable,  and,  if  not  thoroughly  dried,  horses  with 
long  hair  are  very  liable  to  break  out  into  a 
sweat  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  may  be 
found  with  cold,  damp  coats  when  the  stable 
door  is  opened  in  the  morning.  The  clipped 
horse  steadily  worked  by  day  and  suitably 
clothed  at  night  is  much  less  liable  to  colds 
and  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs 
than  a horse  retaining  a long  winter  coat. 


Continued  from  page  332. 

ticket.  He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  Phillipine,  and  is  out  of  a dam  by 
Dunure  Footprint. 

The  Junior  Aristocrats. 

Mr.  James  Kilpatrick  had  the  distinction  of 
winning  the  leading  honour  in  the  five-year-old 
class  with  Craigie  Alacrity,  which  was  first  at 
last  year’s  “ Highland,”  and  fourth  at  Glasgow 
last  year.  He  is  a big-bodied,  stylish  mover, 
is  by  Mr.  James  Gray’s  Apukwa,  and  out  of  a 
Baron’s  Pride  dam.  Mr.  G.  A.  Ferguson,  with 
Premierdale,  his  Elgin  champion,  got  the  third 
ticket.  He  is  black  coloured,  was  bred  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Gumming,  who  won  the  championship 
last  December  at  Smithfield,  London,  is  by 
Phillipine,  and  out  of  a Dunure  Footprint  dam. 
Mr.  James  McConnell,  Boreland,  came  next 
with  his  £3,400  Record,  which  he  bought  at  the 
Lanark  Sale  last  October.  He  is  by  Prince 
Ossian,  and  is  out  of  a mare  by  Dunure  Foot- 
print. Yearling  colts  were  rather  unequal  in 
type,  but  they  showed  much  promise.  Mr. 
Walter  Robertson,  Duntocher,  led  with  a well- 
grown  youngster  bred  by  Mr.  James  Kinloch, 
-Alexandria,  and  got  by  Gowanhill  Footprint. 
He  is  out  of  a dam  by  Royal  Favourite.  Mr.  H. 
E.  Roberts,  Monk  Castle,  Southwaite,  secured 
the  second  place  with  a smaller  one  by  Dunure 
Footprint,  and  out  of  an  Auchenflower  dam. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Ferguson,  with  his  black  coloured 
Silverdale,  was  put  third.  He  was  bred  in 
Lancashire,  is  a son  of  Phillipine,  and  out  of 
the  Cawdor  Cup  winner,  Rosalind,  by  Dunure 
Footprint. 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  SHEEP. 

The  dog  ff)unfl  guilty  of  cliasing  sbeej)  on 
its  own  account  should  be  immediately 
banished.  Great  losses  have  been  re- 
ported from  lime  to  time  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  “ driving  ” of  ewes,  who  in  their  fright  have 
rushed  hither  and  thither  and,  falling  into 
ditches  on  the  toj)  of  each  other,  have  been 
smothered.  A heavy  ewe  is  particularly  prone 
to  accidents  of  this  kind,  and  has  very  little 
power  to  extricate  herself  when  turned  over  in 
a ditch  or  stream.  Wliatevcr  good  points 
such  a dog  may  have,  he  is  out  of  place  near  a 
flock,  and  should  be  removed  from  temptation. 
What  may  be  merely  sportiveness  to  him  is 
death  to  the  ewe.  There  are  dogs,  of  course, 
who  hunt  sheep  for  tire  purpose  of  worrying 
them,  and  sharp  measures  of  repression  are 
needed  in  their  case. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  dog, 
even  the  shepherd’s  well-trained  animal,  may  be 
a source  of  danger  to  the  sheep,  arid  the  facts 
show  the  curious  connection  that  exists  between 
various  forms  of  animal  life.  The 
sheep  is  subject  to  a very  serious 
malady  that  causes  severe  illness, 
called  gid,  sturdy  or  “ turn-sick.” 
The  first  and  last  names  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  trouble,  because 
the  animal  suffering  becomes  very 
giddy  and  often  turns  about  in  a 
circle  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way. 
Some  animals  are  simply  dull  and 
stupid,  but  generally  unsteady  on 
their  feet,  while  the  head  is  car- 
ried on  one  side.  Sometimes 
blindness  comes  on,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  the  poor  creature  is 
unable  to  feed,  and  if  a remedy  is 
not  applied  it  soon  becomes  ex- 
hausted, wastes  away  and  dies. 

The  cause  of  this  illness  is  the 
development  of  a cyst  or  small 
bladder  on  the  brain.  It  is  a little 
bag,  varying  in  size,  but  some- 
times as  big  as  a hen’s  egg,  and 
contains  a liquid,  while  orr  its 
surface  is  a large  number  of  little 
white  spots,  each  of  which  con- 
tains the  head  of  what  will  in  due 
course  become  the  tapeworm  of 
the  dog.  They  remain  in  this 
stage  until  the  sheep  dies  or  is 
killed  or  the  cyst  is  removed  by 
surgical  means,  and  this  is  how 
the  trouble  comes  about.  The 
cyst  is  thrown  away,  and  often 
attracts  the  notice  of  the  dog, 
always  in  search  of  food,  who 
promptly  swallow’s  it.  In  the  dog  the  full 
tapew'orm  is  developed,  and  thus  this  poor- 
animal  suffers  also.  In  due  course  portions 
of  the  tapeworm  are  voided,  and  if  the  dog 
runs  about  the  pastures,  as  dogs  on  farms 
generally  do  at  some  time  or  other,  they  are 
deposited  on  tlie  grass  where  the  sheep  graze. 
They  are,  of  course,  minute  in  size,  and  are 
swallowed  I>y  the  sheej)  in  the  act  of  feeding. 
They  bore  their  way  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  and  are  carried  by  the  blood  vessels 
to  the  brain  and  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  develop  once  more  into  the  cysts,  and  so 
it  goes  on  from  year  to  year  unless  a stop  is  put 
to  it. 

What  are  the  measures  to  take,  then  ? Ob- 
viously, if  the  dog  is  found  to  be  infested  with 
tapeworm  he  should  be  confined  until,  by  means 
of  medicine,  the  worm  is  got  rid  of,  and,  thit — 
all  -poHions  of  it — should  he  burtit.  Remember 
that  the  head  of  the  worm  is  the  narrowest  por- 
tion, and  the  work  of  destruction  is  not  finished 
until  this  has  been  voided  and  dealt  with.  If 
the  sheep  are  suffering  from  gid,  when  they  are 
killed  or  when  they  die  let  the  cysts  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  By  this  means  the  cycle  will 
be  broken,  and  neither  animal  will  be  troubled. 
But  there  is  danger  from  stray  dogs  running 
in  the  fields,  so  that  watch  should  always  be 
kept  and  decided  measures  taken  as  soon  as 
there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  either  cyst 
or  worm. 

The  dog  suffers  greatly  from  the  presence  of 
the  tapeworm,  but  this  is  comparatively  a small 
matter  when  set  against  the  loss  and_  suffering 
in  the  case  of  the  sheep,  because,  owing  to  the 
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ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  L 

62  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN. 


SUTTONS 


HEALING  OIL 

A preparation  of  tested  efficiency  for  preventing  blood  poisoning  and 
inflammation  after  Castration,  Tailing,  Lambing,  Calving,  Foaling,  etc. 
For  the  treatment  of  Swollen  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  Navel  111  and  wounds 
generally,  it  will  be  found  eminently  serviceable.  It  is  invaluable  also  for 
internal  use.  No  Shepherd  should  be  without  a bottle.  Obtainable  through 

all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 

fa 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Send  a postcard  for  simple  and  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers : 


Loders  & Ndcolihe,  Ltd.  ( department) 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


LIMITED 

Eyerything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Gardeoi 

Finest  Quality  Seeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  by  Best  MnKsrs. 

SUTTONS  LIMITED 

1 South  Mali!  CORK  & I 
3 King  Street^  Branches  I 


Hill  IEHEEEITS 

SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES.  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

fiLEESON,  B’DEA  & GO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

TiLgpHONEi  Dublin  261. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER,  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 


Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T. 

c. 

Q- 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1 acre... 

3 cvvt.  Superphosphate 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia 

} 

16 

17 

0 

101  2 0 

2 

C 0 

99  2 

0 

1 acre... 

3 cvvt.  Superphosphate 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia 
1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda 

1 

1 

18 

18 

0 

113  8 0 

3 

7 6 

110  0 

6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  18s.  6d. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


I can  supply  best  fresh 
■ burnt  lime  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  MA.NLON. 

LIME  WORKS,  CLONDALKIN.  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 

Phones— Clondalkin  2.  • Dublin  5Sv 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
In  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZObYiNA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  H.R.C.V.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin.; 
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position  of  the  cysts  on  the  brain,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  apply  any  remedy.  Some  shepherds  arc 
very  skilful  in  the  operation  of  piercing  the 
skull  and  puncturing  the  bladder,  parts  of  which 
they  manage  to  remove,  thus  giving  relief  to  the 
sheep ; but  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  is  a very 
difficult,  and,  indeed,  dangerous  operation,  and 
few  people  who  are  not  trained  veterinarians 
can  carry  it  out  successfully.  Moreover,^  the 
value  of  the  average  sheep  does  not  permit  of 
the  payment  of  high  fees  for  skilled  assistance 
of  this  kind,  so  that  the  general  course  is  that 
the  animal  suffers  until  it  dies,  or — if  at  all  nt 
for  killing— it  is  sent  to  the  butcher.  Even  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  a distinct  loss,  for  a good 
price  cannot  be  obtained  for  an  unfinished  ^^ii' 
mal,  and  all  that  can  be  said  of  this  method  is 
that  it  is  making  the  best  of  a bad  job.  If  the 
disease  is  at  all  advanced  and  the  animal  has 
become  emaciated,  the  flesh  is.  of  course,  unfit 

for  food.  . 

As  a dog  may  suffer  from  tapeworm  for  some 
time  before  the  signs  are  noticed,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  tie  up  every  dog  for  a few  days  in  the 
spring,  while  a dose  of  medicine  is  operating. 
The  dose  should  not  be  too  severe,  and  should 
be  regulated  to  size  of  dog.  If  too  strong,  it  niay 
cause  perforation  and  much  suffering.  Vanous 
rough  and  ready  methods  of  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  cysts  are  adopted,  but  as  they  involve  soine- 
what  brutal  treatment  and  are  absolutely  in- 
effective, no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by 
detailing  them.  The  practice  of  cutting  a 
sheep’s  ears  off  down  to  the  bone,  a quack  and 
useless  “ remedy,”  for  “ curing  the  gid,  resorted 
to  in  out-of-the-way  places,  is  to  be  condemned 
as  useless,  cruel,  and  often  resulting  in  the 
death  of  the  sheep.  Sheep’s  heads  with  cysts 
should  be  burned  when  dead  and  not  be  given 
to  dogs  or  left  about. 


THE  SUFFOLK  BREED  ABROAD. 

Dr.  Issa  Tanimura,  D.C.L.,  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioner for  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
Member  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  War  and  of  the  Imperial  Household,  was 
recently  the  guest  of  the  Suffolk  Sheep  Society 
at  Ipswich.  In  the  regrettable  absence  of  the 
President  (the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  G.  Pretyman, 
M.P.),  who  was  unavoidably  detained  by  Par- 
liamentary duties,  the  Doctor  was  entertained 
to  lunch  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  S.  R.  Sher- 
wood, supported  by  members  of  the  Council. 
Dr.  Tanimura’s  able  and  pithy  reply  to  the 
toast  of  welcome  gave  new  insight  into  the 
life  of  Japan.  While  Japan  is  a rice-growing 
country,  rice  is  looked  upon  there  as  a com- 
codity  of  great  value,  and  the  best  grades  are 
exported.  The  staple  article  of  diet  of  the  far- 
mer  is  wheat,  but  since  his  military  training 
in  cities  he  has  developed  a taste  for  meat,  and 
the  Doctor  is  now  touring  England  in  search 
of  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  to  graze  upon  the 
grasses  and  other  forage  crops  with  which  he 
is  experimenting  on  a large  scale.  Dr.  Tani- 
mura poured  scorn  on  those  who  write  from 
hearsay  evidence,  and  it  was  clear  that  he 
practises  what  he  preaches,  for  he  is  demand- 
ing a first-hand  insight  into  all  matters  con- 
nected with  sheep  from  the  loom  to  the  kit- 
chen! The  Doctor’s  speech  was  of  a truly  in- 
ternational and  peacemaking  character.  At  the 
council  meeting  which  followed,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Vice-President,  Doctor  Tanimura  was 
unanimously  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society.  _ . 

Among  other  communications  read  at  the 
meeting  was  one  from  a farmer  in  Natal,  who 
is  hoping  to  import  some  Suffolks  this  sum- 
mer. He  pointed  out  their  great  utility  in  a 
country  of  scrub  and  tall  grass  owing  to 
their  comparative  length  of  leg  and  not  too 
heavily  woolled  body,  a country  in  which  the 
Merino  is  at  a disadvantage.  Suffolks  would 
be  used  for  crossing  with  the  Persian  and  Bas- 
tard ewes;  with  the  former  especially  they  have 
been  proved  to  produce  an  Ai  carcase  and 
useful  fleece  of  hosiery  wool  even  in  the  first 
cross.  The  quadrennial  inspection  of  flocks  in 
District  C.  (Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  out- 
lying counties)  was  due  to  take  place  in  May. 
The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
. when  the  map  of  the  four  districts  was  drawn 
up,  this  district  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
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line  drawn  from  the  Wasli  to  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  and  prior  to  the  war  there  was 
aliout  46  flocks  in  the  district,  but  now  the 
district  covered  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles, 
representing  47  counties,  and  including  140 
flocks  and  11,480  breeding  ewes. 

The  Sales,  Editing  and  General  Purposes 
and  Veterinary  Committees  were  re-elected 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Harold  Dawson  on 
tlie  Sales  Committee.  A report  was  received 
from  the  Editing  Committee  _ with  regard  to 
certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  Society’s 
rules,  and  this  was  amended  and  adopted.  The 
Council  decided  to  invest  £200  of  their  balance 
in  Government  Stock,  and  grants  of  preiniums 
were  made  to  various  agricultural  societies. 


WATER  FOR  SHEEP. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  sheep  drink  very 
little  water,  the  notion  entertained  largely  that 
they  require  none  is  quite  erroneous.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  ordinary  conditions  the 
sheep  consumes  a large  amount  of  liquid  in  its 
food.  Roots,  for  example,  contain  from  80  to 
90  per  cent,  of  water,  sometimes  even  mom 
That  is  to  say,  in  100  lb.  of  turnips  between  .80 
and  90  lb.  will  be  water,  and  this  is  equal  to 
over  8 gallons.  Again,  the  grass  in  this  coun- 
try is  generally,  during  part  of  the  day,  coated 
with  moisture,  and,  when  grazing,  the  sheep 
then  obtains  a supply  of  liquid  sufficient  for  its 
modest  needs.  But  in  times__of  drought,  when 
the  earth  is  burnt  up,  or  when  a large  propor- 
tion of  dry  food  is  given  to  them,  sheep  need  a 
direct  supply  of  water  and  they  suffer  without 
it.  At  one  particular  season,  also,  when  the 
ewes  are  suckling  their  lambs  and  the  demands 
upon  the  mothers  are  very  heavy,  a supply  of 
water  is  urgently  required,  and  it  is  cruelty  to 
withhold,  it.  The  careful  flockmaster  will  see 
that  it  is  provided,  and  if  it  is  kept  available 
where  they  may  run  to  it  at  will,  he  may  be  sure 
that  the  animals  will  not  drink  more  than  is 
good  for  them,  and  they  may  safely  be  left  to 
satisfy  their  own  needs.  The  water  for  the 
ewes  and  for  sheep  generally  should  always  be 
the  purest  and  best  obtainable,  but,  indeed,  the 
use  of  impure  water  for  any  kind  of  stock  is 
strongly  to  be  condemned.  Sheep  which  have 
been  several  days  on  a journey  and  in  the 
markets  without  their  usual  supply  of  fresh 
grass  are  also  often  extremely  thirsty.  This 
matter  is  seldom  attended  to  by  drovers  in 
cities,  and  causes  much  unnecessary  suffering. 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  KERRY  BREED. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Kerry 
breed  has  there  been  such  a demand  as  at 
present,  both  for  pedigree  and  non-pedigree 
stock.  This  is  solely  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  people  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  Kerry  is  possessed  of  many  good  qualities 
both  from  an  economic  and  profitable  point 
of  view.  The  milk  records  of  the  Irish  Herds 
now  available  go  to  show  that  in  the  Kerry 
we  have  an  animal  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal  farmer’s  and  dairy- 
men’s cow. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  within  the  past 
year  four  new  herds  have  been  established  in 
this  country,  and  one  in  England.  These 

are: Dr.  G.  J.  Pierce,  Bushmoiint,  Lixnaw, 

Co."  Kerry;  Mr.  A.  M.  O’Meara,  Miilcaire 
Lodge  Limerick;  Capt.  Stuart-French,  Marino, 
Co.  Cork  ; Lord  Lascelles,  D.S.O.,  Portumna, 
Co  Galway;  Mr.  G.  JV.  Shaw,  Botham  Hall, 
Huddersfield,  Yorkshire.  In  the  formation  of 
these  herds,  selections  have  been  made  from 
the  old-established  herds  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Rattray, 
Ballybnnion  ; Mr.  J.  C.  McKay,  Beaufort  ; Mr. 
John  Hilliard,  Killarney;  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
Valencia,  and  others. 


Lord  Lascelles’  agent,  Mr.  Moeran,  has  re- 
cently paid  a visit  to  some  of  these  herds,  and 
nothing  but  the  best  milking  strain  was  he 
bent  on  buying.  To  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
herd,  an  exceptionally  well-bred  bull  has  been 
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BEES. 


PROTECTION— I. 

ON  occasions  much  surprise  is  expressed 
that  more  lieekeeping  is  not  carried_  on 
in  this  and  other  countries,  too.  It  is  a 
small  industry,  to  he  sure,  not  requiring  mucli 
capital,  and  extremely  remunerative.  Bees,  of 
course,  arc  most  popular  just  now,  or  it  miglit 
lie  more  true  to  say  that  honey  is,  the  cause 
being  obvious.  But  there  would  be  few  gar- 
dens in  which  stocks  of  bees  would  not  be 
found  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  if  the  bees 
had  no  stings.  It  is  mainly  the  fear  of  being 
stung  that  deters  the  many  from  becoming 
beekeepers.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  keep- 
ing bees  one  must  necessarily  be  stung — at 
least  not  to  any  extent,  and  there  are  worse 
misfortunes  than  to  be  stung.  The  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  beekeepers  are  stung  may 
be  given  as  want  of  proper  protection  and  bad 
practice  in  the  handling  of  bees.  But  the 
reader  may  say  people  who  don  t keep  bees 
get  stung  also.  1 hat  is  quite  true,  and  people 
who  never  kept  horses  are  kicked  by  them. 

The  first  requirement  for  the  beekeeper  is  a 
bee  veil.  There  are  two  sorts  of  these  on  sale. 
One  is  all  black  net,  and  the  other  a combina- 
tion of  wire  and  net.  The  latter,  though  more 
expensive,  is  the  better  article,  and  also  the 
better  value.  By  its  proper  use  one  makes 
absolutely  certain  that  the  quickest  striker  of 
the  thirty  thousand  cannot  sting  about  the 
head  neck,  or  face,  and  that  is  something  to 
be  thankful  for.  The  upper  portion  of  this  bee 
veil  is  made  of  net,  and  elastic  is  enclosed  by 
a hem  in  the  top  of  it.  This  fits  down  tightly 
over  the  crown  and  on  to  the  brim  of  a hat,  so 
bees  cannot  enter  there.  The  middle  part  is 
made  of  wire  netting,  and  is  sufficiently  wide 
to  stand  out  several  inches  all  round  beyond 
the  face-  and  back  of  the  head.  The  netting 
of  the  same  description  as  that  used  on  the 
top  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire 
netting,  and  when  tucked  in  around  the  neck, 
and  coat  buttoned  over  it,  defiles  the  bees  to 
sting  so  far  as  the  upper  storey  is  concerned. 
Now  for  the  hands  and  arms.  Really,  the 
best  way  to  work  at  bees  is  to  turn  up  the 
sleeves  altogether.  Most  people  fear  to  do 
that.  Well,  there  are  special  gloves  made  for 
beekeepers.  They  are  pliable  and  have  gaunt- 
lets fitted  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  sleeves  and 
so  prevent  bees  crawling  up.  The  more  deli- 
cate manipulations  can  hardly  be  carried  out 
while  wearing  these,  but  undoubtedly  they 
give  great  protection  and  courage  to  the  ner- 
vous beekeeper.  The  mere  possession  of  these 
will  not  ensure  the  owner  aginst  stings.  The 
veil,  for  instance,  must  be  carefully  adjusted, 
for  however  tiny  the  opening,  the  bees  are 
sure  to  find  it. — J.  G.  TONER,  March,  1920. 


acquired  from  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s  herd  at 
Valencia,  and  the  price  paid  is  believed  to  be 
a record  one  for  the  breed. 


The  great  improvement  in  the  Kerry  stock 
now  coming  into  the  fairs  is  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
placing  pure-bred  bulls  throughout  the  country 
for  the  use  of  farmers.  Greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires. 
Keep  systematic  milk  records  of  all  the  cows 
and  breed  from  nothing  but  the  best,  as  it  is 
along  these  lines  that  the  breed,  the  farmei 
and  the  country  will  prosper. — Texo. 


BRITSSH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  catttle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Society,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunewick  House,  Dublin. 
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POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


Prepaid  Advertisements. 

1PJ  per  Word.  Minimum:  12  Words,  1/- 
..  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

No  Discount  fjr  Series.  "WJ 


VMEKICAN  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  for  Sale  from 
very  large  birds:  orders  Irooking-  now;  30s.  per 
dozen,  box  and  postage  extra.-Sampson,  Wilbam- 

stadt,  Whitegate.  ^._Clan-e.  

■^  LL^lJure  White  Runners  and  Coaly  Fawn  Ducks, 
with  Taylor's  strain  Drakes;  Eggs.  8s.  6d  per 
dozen  And  from  Select  Pens  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
best  strains;  Eggs.  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  carriage  extra^ 
Also  Black  Kerry  Calving  Cows  and  Black  Kerry 
Heifers  always  on  Sale.  Apply  Owners,  Letter- 

collum,  Timoleague,  Cork. — 

-bShODES  and " Sussex  are  the  best  of  the 
JX  heavy  breeds.  Leghorns,  Black  or  White, 
for  Intensive  Work.  Hatch  now. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

MRS.  <~:nTTRROTTGH^Templeogue,  Co.  Dublin. 
^SlilCKEN  COOPS,  sheeted  with  asbestos  cement, 
VV  vermin  and  rot-proof,  back  plate  for  transport 
or  storage,  on  floors.  2 ft  square;  price,  f.o.r  Ardee. 
£1  each;  reduction  for  quantity ; cash  with  order 
Further  particulars  Manager,  Smarmore  Castle 

Works.  Ardee. , - 

A.Y-OLD  Chicks— White  Wyandotte  ai^  R.I.  Keds, 
pedigree  laying  strains.  17s.  doz.;  Ducks  Eggs, 
utility,  splendid  for  table  and  laying.  6s.  cloz.- 

Walshe,  Ballinaneesha,  Waterford. P — 

QQg  and  Chicks  now  booking  fr^  my  Champion 
Layers— White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  ^strain,  which  holds  1st  place  m the  world 
for  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
tree.  Eggs  from  lOs.  6d.  dozen.— Mrs.  Strong.  Moate, 
Kells,  Meath.  — 

Eggs  from  Pen  3.  White  Leghorns.  3rd  prize  win- 
ners 1918-19  Laying  Competition ; 6 pullets  laid 
1 437  eggs  in  12  months;  21s.  doz.;  2nd  pen.  8s.  6d^ 
doz.— Miss  Love,  Kilcreen,  Glarryford,  Belfast.  pl56 

Eggs  for  sale— white  Wyandotte,  from  noted  egg 
layers,  mated  with  Cook’s  celebrated  Cocks,  10s. 
per  setting.  Apply  Lord  De  Freyne,  French  Park, 

Co.  Roscommon. E ^ 

i-^t'orDEN^WYANDOTn'ES,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Ijr  Sicilian  Buttercups,  Black  Leghorn.  White 
Leghorn,  Blue  Andalusian;  Eggs.  7s,  6d.  dozen. 

Smyth,  Newtown.  Drogheda. — 

UINEA  fowl  for  Sale,  10  shillings  each.— Miss 

Harvey, ^onnolly,  Ennis. P^^Z- 

Hatching  EGGS— American  Bronze,  2s.  6d.  each; 

birds  on  free  range;  Runner  Duck  Eggs,  7s.; 
carriage  extra.-Miss  W.  Kelly,  Parkhall  Hoiise^.^An- 

TTATCHING  EGGS— Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
XX  horn.  Barron  and  Padmaii;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex, 

Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  lOs.  6d. 
to  21S.  per  setting.  Crosses— Houdan-Leghorn,  Ga^- 
Sussex.  8s.  6d. : Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d.;  Ayles- 
bury-Runner.  9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.-Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm. 

Mullingar. 

XTATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns,  254-egg  strain, 
XX  by  post  or  rail,  7s.  6d.  per  doz.,  in  well-packed 
boxes,  or  35s.  per  5 dozen,  in  wooden  returnable 
bo.xos;  cash  with  order;  high  fertility  guaranteed; 
no  replacements.-Major  Little.  Berkeley  House,  New 
Ross.  . 

Hatching  eggs  from  the  following  pure  breeds. 

all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains ;— Rhode  I. 
Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  White  Desborns,  Sil^r 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas;  NoA  Pens.  10s. 
per  doz.  {unfertiles  replaced  tree):  No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Dav-old  Chicks.  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz.-Miss  A. 
Gordon,  Lislea,  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry.  P’^^^  _ 

Hatching  EOOS-White  wyandottes;  Pen  1, 
direct  from  Tom  Barron,  15s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Pen 
2 Barron  Hens’,  mated  to  Mrs.  Strong  cockerel.  lOs. 
6d.  per  doz.  Particulars  from  Miss  F.  L.  Denny.  The 
Whins.  Bushinills.  Co.  Antrim.  pl90 

Hatching  EGGS— Prize  Pedigree  I.aying  Pens- 
Light  Sussex  (265,  280  strain).  White  Wyan- 
dotti'S,  Rhode  Islands,  W.  Leghorn.  Whi^  Runner 
Duck,  “ eerg  iiiachines,”  8s.  9d.;  Aylesbury  X Runner, 
Utilitv  Pen  Egrgs,  6s.  9d..  po«t  O’Oiady.  ^^jrra. 

glass,  C*.  C<irk. 


Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds :— White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application.— The  Ulster  Dairy  School.  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock ; Wyandottes 
only  kept;  cockerels  sons  of  First  Prize  Irish 
Laying  Competition  Winners;  8s.  6d.,  free;  clears  re- 
placed.—Mrs.  Nedwill,  Coolshinney,  Magherafelt,  Co. 
Derry.  p202 

INDIAN  RUNNER  Ducks— Eggs  from  special  trap- 
nested  pen,  15s.  per  dozen.  I am  now  booking 
orders  for  a limited  number  of  Drakes  from  my  312- 
egg  Duck,  “ Red  Ring.”  mated  to  Drake  from  298-egg 
Duck,  from  £2  2s.  to  £4  4s.  each.— Miss  H G.  Toung, 
Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena.  P220 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— I am  now  offering  Egp  for 
Hatching  from  the  most  celebrated  strains  in 
White  Leghorns ; these  pens  include  birds  with  re- 
cords from  220  to  245  eggs  per  year  and  mated  to 
high  fecund  cockerels  from  Tom  Barron  direct;  above 
birds  all  related  to  pens  I have  entered  in  the 
1919-20  Irish  and  English  Laying  Competitions: 
price  of  Eggs,  12s.  6d.  per  dozen. — HARRY  McNINCH, 
Ballycraigy,  Larne,  Co.  Antrim.  pl66 


Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland.  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2Jd.,  7id..  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  Is.  8d.— Atkins 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 

nnill  XDV  Fish  Meal.  4/-  stone,  28/-  cwt. ; Meat 
rUULInl  Meal,  5/6  stone,  40/.  cwt.;  Clover 
Meal,  3/-  stone.  24/-  cwt.;  Molassine  Meal,  4/6  stone, 
32/6  cwt.;  Grit,  1/-  stone,  7/-  cwt.;  Oyster  Shell, 
crushed,  7 lbs.,  1/6;  14  lbs.,  2/9;  28  lbs.,  5/-;  56  lbs., 
9/6;  112  lbs.,  17/6.— Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Gt.  Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 

PULLETS  and  Ducks;  March,  1919,  hatch;  fine 
layers;  only  lOs.  6d.  each;  £6  dozen;  list  free.— 
Hummell,  Stratford,  Essex. 

Sittings  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel, 
10s.— Mrs  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingar  pl23 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS— My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  10s.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free. — Mrs  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 


Thousands  sold  last  season— white  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months:  Barron-Latham’s  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconas.  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.— Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown. 


MRS.  PORTER-HARRIS. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS,  ‘ Taylor’s  ” “ Just 

Laid  ” strain,  mated  to  “ Wilson  ’ drake. 

Eggs,  as.  per  dozen. 

CURCLASSON,  STEWARTSTOWN,  CO.  TYRONE. 

p210 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  winners  6th  Irish,  and 
White  Leghorns,  Miss  Edwards’  famous  laying 
strains ; Day-olds,  from  21s.  doz. ; Hatching  Eggs, 
from  12s.  9d.  doz.;  carriage  paid.— Argles,  Upton. 
Cork. 

WHITE  LEGHORN— Edward’s  Special  Laying 
Strain,  10s.  doz.;  Crossbred  for  Table  and  Win- 
ter Layers.  6s.  doz.;  large  Crossbred  Ducks,  splendid 
layers,  fine  table  birds,  6s.  doz.  free. — Smith,  Arran- 
more,  Cavan.  Pt92  ^ 

WHITE  RUNNER  Duck  Eggs  (Taylor’s)  for  Sale. 

7s.  per  doz. ; carriage  and  box  extra.— Blake, 
Crowbally,  Castlemartyr,  Cork.  pl93 

6 INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2id.,  7Jd.,  Is.  3d. ; by  post,  4id.,  lOd  , 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 


P'lRELESs  Brooder 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  CHICKEN  REARER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

No  Lamps  to  attend  to.  None  of  consequent  dangers.  No  Leg  Wealo 
ness,  (>amp  or  other  Disorders  peculiar  to  chickens.  Scientific  and 
proper  ventilation  without  draughts.  No  possibility  of  chickens  crowd- 
ing  on  top  of  each  other  and  getting  smothered.  Well  made  by  pracUcal 
tradeemen.  Every  facility  tor  cleaning,  feeding  and  tending  chicks. 

OUR  FIRELESS  BROODER  makes  chicken  rearing  a pleasure,  as  we  will 
rear  every  rearable  chick. 

Repeat  Orders  and  Testimonials  coming  daily.  Particulars  free. 

Made  in  Two  Sizes — 25  to  30  Chick  size  ...  ...  £1  10  6 

50  to  75  „ „ ■ y •••  £2  2 0 

Carriage  Paid  Passenger  Train. 

« /%-«rr’<>Tirr<90  woodworkers, 

L O V E T 1 S,  49  57,  VAUXHALL  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL 


Reg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 
Water 
Fountains  ! 

for  1 

Poultry,  etc.  i 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages  ■ 
would  fill  this  page.  i 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for  I 
your  birds  I They  are  made  i 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned : 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval. 
Money  returned  instantly  if 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ::  ::  •• 

5/6each, carriage  paid  British 
Isles.  Madeinourownw’orks 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


ivia,sm  mopper 

8/-  each,  Carriage  Paid. 
Awarded  highest  award.  SUver  Medal.  Poulin 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show,  Sept.  24th.  1 9 1 £ 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent : Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms.  20.  Fleming  Square.  Blackburn 


Tel. : 

65  Lymm 
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POULTRY. 


NATURAL  VERSUS  ARTIFICIAL 
METHODS  OF  REARING. 

There  is  an  increasinjf  tendency  on  tlie 
part  of  poultry  keepers  to  discard  natural 
methods  of  hatching  and  rearing,  a course 
which  ought  to  be  discouraged  as  tar  as  pos- 
sible. No  foster  mother  will  ever  rear  small 
flocks  of  chickens  as  well  as  the  hen,  and  in 
the  case  of  finely  bred  chickens  from  heavy  lay- 
ing strains  the  natural  method  is  in  every  case 
to  be  preferred. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  artificial 
methods  must  perforce  be  adopted,  for  example, 
where  chicks  are  reared  in  very  large  numbers 
and  where  a non-setting  breed  is  the  only  one 
kept.  Even  in  the  former  case,  some  very  ex- 
tensive poultry  farmers  still  prefer  “ mother 
hen,”  showing  that  they  consider  her  superior 
to  any  foster  mother.  When  such  a man  as 
Mr.  Toovey,  of  King’s  Langley,  discards  all 
makes  of  incubators  and  foster  mothers  in 
favour  of  hens  his  opinion  cannot  be  lightly  set 
aside  by  those  less  experienced. 

We  have  mentioned  the  case  of  pedigree 
layers.  These  birds  have  had  an  enormous 
drain  on  their  stamina  and  vitality,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a hen  which  has  laid, 
say,  from  220  to  250  eggs  in  her  pullet  year 
will  give  such  a robust  chicken  in  her  second 
year  as  another  hen  that  has  laid,  say,  only  100 
eggs  in  the  previous  twelve  months.  Our  con- 
tention is  that,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
the  eggs  of  the  heaviest  layers  should  be  hat- 
ched and  reared  naturally. 

We  hear  at  once  the  objection  that  the  hen 
may  trample  the  chicks,  as  indeed  she  often 
does,  but  do  chickens  never  die  in  brooders  ? 
We  have  under  artificial  methods  the  ever  pre- 
sent difficulty  of  just  the  right  amount  of  ven- 
tilation without  chilling  the  chicks,  the  danger 
of  bowel  trouble,  the  constant  fear  of  “brooder 
cramp”  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  None 
of  these  seem  to  attack  the  hen-reared  chicks, 
or  if  they  do,  not  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent. 

Excellent  chickens  can  be,  and  are,  reared  in 
brooders,  but  more  skill  and  care  in  feeding- 
are  needed,  and,  shall  we  say,  more  under- 
standing of  the  wants  of  the  little  birds  ? There 
is  great  need  for  thorough  cleansing  and  dis- 
infection of  the  brooder,  which  can  be  secured 
by  scrubbing  well  with  hot  water  and  then  al- 
lowing it  to  dry  in  the  sunlight.  New  brooders 
give  better  results  than  old  ones,  and  the  owner 
wonders  why.  There  is  one  very  probable 
cause,  viz.,  that  the  brooder  has  become  in- 
fested with  injurious  germs  and  must  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected  before  healthy  chicks  can  be 
again  reared  in  it. 

The  heat,  too,  is  often  a difficulty  in  an  old 
machine.  Where  the  lamp  is  placed  underneath 
a fume  proof  metal  floor  or  dome  as  it  is  in  the 
best  types  of  brooder,  the  soot  sometimes  ac- 
cumulates to  such  an  extent  that  efficient  heat- 
ing is  impossible.  The  brooder  must  be  turned 
upside  down  to  discover  this,  and  if  soot  is 
found,  it  should  be  scraped  completely  off, 
when  the  brooder  will  be  found  to  heat  as  well 
as  it  did  the  first  day.  Sometimes  the  brooder 
lamp  smokes.  This  may  be  due  to  the  brooder 
being  placed  on  an  uneven  surface,  and  a 
draught  blows  on  the  lamp  in  consequence.  A 
few  shovelfuls  of  earth,  gravel  or  ashes  banked 
up  round  the  bottom  of  the  brooder  will  at  once 
remedy  this. 

This  is  what  a well  known  American  authority 
says  on  the  subject  of  brooders.  “ The  amateur 
poultry  man  is  at  a great  disadvantage  in  run- 
ning a brooder  for  the  first  time.  When  the 
chicks  do  not  grow  well  he  finds  it  hard  to  lo- 
cate the  cause  of  the  trouble.  He  condemns 
one  after  another,  the  brooder,  the  temperature, 
the  feed,  the  stock,  his  method  of  feeding,  dis- 
ease and  various  other  factors.  Much  of  the 
mystery  can  be  cleared  up  by  placing  a few 
of  the  weak  chicks  with  one  or  two  hens  when 
the  brooder  is  started.  If  she  can  raise  them 
he  will  knov/  that  the  trouble  lies  with  him  or 
his  method  of  handling  the  brooder  rather  than 
with  the  other  things  mentioned.  I know  of 
no  better  way  for  a man  to  check  up  his  brood- 
ing work  than  this.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
plan  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  understand 
handling  the  hen  any  better  than  the  brooder. 


and  is  apt  to  lose  a few  chicks  through  care- 
lessness or  accident.  If  more  amateur  poultry 
keepers  would  learn  to  manage  brooding  liens 
and  use  them  in  conjunction  with  their  brood- 
ing operations,  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  source  of  some  of  the  diarrha-a 
and  other  ailments  of  baby  chicks  might  be 
definitely  traced.” 


M.  11.  M. 


AME  S 

272  CENTRAL 
LONDON, 


SON 

MARKETS 
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SOME  CHICKEN  RATIONS. 

Following  we  set  out  the  systems  of  feeding- 
chickens  as  practised  on  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful farms  : — 

Mr.  Hanson’s  Method. — First  feed  during 
first  week. — Kibbled  wheat  or  any  good  com- 
mercial chick  feed.  Clean  water  in  which  is 
placed  a little  permanganate  of  potash,  water 
renewed  twice  each  day.  A little  charcoal  is 
given  in  a tray.  Second  week. — Broad  bran  is 
mixed  with  the  charcoal  in  the  tray  and  enough 
grain  is  fed  in  the  litter  to  last  for  two  days. 
They  are  allowed  out  on  fine  days  to  a run 
planted  with  kale,  turnip  or  lettuce.  Third 
week. — Dry  mash  in  place  of  bran.  Fourth 
week. — Larger  grain  (being  cheaper),  and 
chicks  get  a larger  run.  This  is  all  the  pam- 
pering the  chicks  get  on  Mr.  Hanson’s  farm, 
which  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  England. 

Mr.  Toovey’s  Menu. — First  feed. — Dry  chick 
feed  mixed  with  bran,  an  extra  portion  of  canary 
seed  being  given  at  first.  Equal  parts  of  soft 
food  and  dry  food  are  used  on  this  farm.  The 
soft  food  is  made  of  three  parts  good  wheat 
middlings,  one  part  biscuit  meal,  1 part  maize 
meal  and  a sprinkling  of  the  best  fish  meal.  A 
little  boiled  rice  is  useful  a couple  of  times  a 
week,  and  is  always  used  if  there  are  signs  of 
diarrhoea.  The  biscuit  meal  is  soaked  in  hot 
water  some  time  before  being  prepared.  The 
best  grain  for  chicks  in  Mr.  Toovey’s  estima- 
tion is  cracked  wheat  and  canary^  seed  for  very 
young  chicks,  with  whole  wheat  as  they  grow 
older,  or  the  following  mixture  : — 50  per  cent, 
broken  wheat,  10  per  cent,  canary  seed,  10  per 
cent,  finely  cracked  maize,  10  per  cent,  coarse 
oatmeal,  10  per  cent,  broken  rice,  5 per  cent, 
hemp  seed,  5 per  cent,  fine  grit. 

The  Cornell  Mixture. — Grain,  3 lbs.  cracked 
wheat,  2 lbs.  cracked  maize,  1 lb.  coarse  oat- 
meal. Mash  (after  5 days),  3 lbs.  bran,  3 lbs. 
maize  meal,  3 lbs.  wheat  middlings,  3 lbs.  beef 
scrap  (best),  1 lb.  bone  meal  moistened  with 
sour  milk. 


A FIRELESS  BROODER. 

The  fireless  brooder  advertised  in  our  columns 
this  week,  we  doubt  not,  will  make  a strong 
appeal  to  a great  many  of  our  poultry  rearing 
readers.  This  type  of  brooder  has  been  proved 
to  be  very  successful,  it  being  claimed  that  with 
it  almost  every  rearable  chicken  can  be  reared. 
The  chief  points  to  commend  it  are  how  simply 
it  can  be  managed,  there  being  no  lamps  to  at- 
tend to  ; the  unique  arrangement  of  the  interior 
fittings  ensuring  proper  temperature  and  ven- 
tilation ; and  also  the  facilities  it  offers  for 
cleaning,  feeding  and  tending  the  chicks.  The 
fireless  brooder  can  be  had  in  two  sizes,  for  20 
to  30  chicks,  and  for  50  to  75  chicks,  and  all 
particulars  can  be  had  from  the  makers,  Messrs. 
J.  Lovett  & Co.,  49  Vauxhall  Road,  Liverpool. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


THE  NEW|  POTATOES 

“lArran  Victory” 
“ Arran  Comrade  ” 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 

Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Baiser. 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash.  Scotland. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


5%  COMIVIISSIOISI 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS, 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Join!  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 

K.L.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K.L.M. 

All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal.  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BfcLFAST. 


3/6  THE  SEIOMETER  3/8 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS 
Si  Stopford  Road.  PlaUtov,  London.  E.  13, 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Lire  Poultry  and  Rabbite  to  tho  Leadicfi  Firm,  and 
have  the  full  ^nuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 

WALLER  & CO.,  The  Live  Poaltry  Salesmen 

808  Central  Market!,  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.l. 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Eggs,  10/-  to  15/-  doz. ; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old.  30/-;  Month-old, 
50/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 

POULTRY  RINGS  ALUMINIUM 
an.  per  dM.;  s/-  per  hd.,  pest  free. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/- cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  so/-. 
Cash  with  order. 

J.  &TKINS  a C8.,  LtdTsa  south  Hail,  CQRI. 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  9d.,  1/3,  2/6-,  5/-, 
and  10/6  packets  ; by  post  6d.  extra  each 
packet.  Agent  : 


J.  Atkins  & Co.,  South  Mall,  Cork. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  now  being  booked  from  my  record 
laying  pens  of  Rhode  Island  Rede,  (Mezisures  265  egg 
strain  direct).  These  birds,  including  cockerels,  are  the  full 
Measures  blood* and  are  closely  related  to  birds  I have  entered  in 
the  IQI9-20  Laying  Competitions.  Price  of  Eggs  12/6  per  doz. 

HARRY  McNINCH,  Ballycraigy,  Larne,  Co.  ANTRIM. 


_ _ WIREWORMS 

I Strawson  Chinfiat  Q Ts.Qyeen  Victoria  St  London 
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RAISING  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

By  J.  G.  Toner  (Copyright). 

IN  order  to  secure  stout  plants  for  the  main 
crop,  seeds  should  be  sown  this  month  on 
a hotbed  or  m a heated  greenhouse.  A 
temperature  of  about  60  degrees  will  be  re- 
quired. Plants  so  raised  and  grown  sturdily 
along  will  be  able  to  do  without  artificial  heat 
from  about  the  middle  of  May.  At  about  that 
time  they  can  be  placed  where  they  are  to  fruit, 
in  cold  greenhouses  or  frames.  Quite  large 
crops  can  be  grown  in  the  latter,  which  are  in- 
valuable in  many  ways. 

One  of  the  main  points  m tomato  culture  is 
to  have  the  stocky,  short  growth,  and  that  from 
the  very  beginning.  Therefore,  the  seeds  are 
not  sown  by  merely  scattering  them  broadcast 
in  a more  or  less  irregular  manner,  but  each 
seed  is,  or  should  be,  placed  singly  about  one 
inch  apart.  Such  treatment  not  only  allows 
the  fullest  measure  of  room  and  light  for  each 
young  plant  in  its  early  development,  but  also 
ensures  that  at  transplanting  no  harm  is  done 
to  the  roots.  Fresh  tomato  seeds  germinate 
very  freely,  mostly  over  90  per  cent.,  so  that 
while  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  sow  thinly,  rather 
more  seeds  may  be  put  in  than  plants  required. 
Those  who  have  the  facilities  and  will  take  the 
trouble  to  raise  their  own  plants  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  home-grown  specimens  will  be 
infinitely  superior  to  purchased  plants. 

Boxes  two  inches  deep,  pots  or  pans  can  be 
used,  the  former  might  prove  the  most  suit- 
able as  allowing  more  space.  A mixture  of  2 
parts  loam,  1 of  leaf  mould  and  a little  sand 
makes  a good  compost,  but  really  any  good  soil 
that  is  not  too  rich  will  serve  the  purpose.  At 
this  stage  drainage  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance, for  not  much  water  will  be  needed,  nor 
will  the  plants  remain  long  in  their  seedling 
quarters,  but  a shallow  layer  of  coal  ashes  on 
the  bottom  will  be  ample.  Then  fill  up  with 
soil  to  within  one  inch  of  the  top.  Place  the 
seeds  one  inch  apart  and  cover  half  an  inch. 
When  the  surface  dries  a little  let  a good  water- 
ing be  given,  cover  with  panes  of  glass  and 
place  in  the  warmest  position.  When  the  seed- 
Ings  appear  let  the  most  lightsome  place  be 
accorded  to  them,  a shelf  about  one  foot  from 
the  glass  being  about  the  most  suitable.  Water 
with  care,  and  when  the  second  leaves  are  being 
made,  each  plant  should  be  potted  separately 
in  three  inch  pots. 

The  potting  requires  to  be  done  firmly,  and 
the  little  plants  let  down  in  the  soil  as  far  as 
the  base  of  the  first  leaves.  When  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  seed  bed  to  pots,  the  plants  are 
lifted  by  inserting  a thin  piece  of  wood  under, 
raising  soil  and  roots  intact.  Plants  raised  in 
this  way  and  cared  as  indicated  can  hardly  fail 
to  produce  fine  crops. 


MAKING  CELERY  TRENCHES. 

When  a job  like  this,  that  entails  a good  share 
of  labour,  is  left  over  until  planting  time  it  is 
rarely  well  done,  because  there  is  too  great  a 
rush  of  work  in  gardens  of  all  kinds  at  that 
season.  Celery  is  a prime  favourite  with  most 
lovers  of  choice  vegetables,  and  it  needs  very 
little  culture.  Therefore,  the  trenches,  wherein 
it  makes  the  greatest  part  of  its  growth,  require 
to  be  properly  prepared.  Although  it  is  true 
that  growing  celery  in  single  rows  means  more 
work,  it  will  be  found  the  better  plan  for  private 
gardens.  Certainly  the  market  growers'  plan 
of  placing  a number  of  row's  in  a broad  trench 
does  not  yield  sticks  of  anything  like  the  same 
degree  of  merit,  and  quality  should  be  the  first 
consideration  where  celery  is  cultivated  for 
home  use.  Preference  then  well  might  be  given 
to  the  single  row  plan.  Such  trenches  may  be 
opened  one  foot  wide  and  fifteen  inches  deep. 
Only  half  the  depth  of  the  soil  is  taken  out  at 
first,  and  this  is  all  laid  on  one  side.  The  lower 
soil  is  then  removed  and  placed  on  the  other. 
It  will  not  be  nearly  so  good  as  the  top  soil,  and 
may  be  left  there  for  the  season. 

There  is  no  natural  manure  better  than  old 
cow  dung  for  growing  celery.  Quite  four  inches 
thick  of  this  may  be  put  in  the  trench,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  that  was  first  removed 
also.  A handful  of  superphosphate  to  every 
yard  may  also  be  applied,  and  the  whole  tho- 


roughly worked  together.  When  this  is  done, 
add  the  remainder  of  the  top  soil  and  rake  even. 
What  a convenience  it  wall  be  w'hen  the  warm 
showery  June  days  come,  to  get  the  celery 
plants  out  under  the  best  possible  conditioiis  ! 
Celery  to  be  good,  sappy,  short  grained,  crisp 
and  well  flavoured  must  be  grown  quickly,  and 
it  must  be  grown  well.  Liberal  treatment  of  the 
soil  as  regards  manuring  and  the  constant 
presence  of  moisture  are  the  tw'o  main  essen- 
tials. Wanting  either,  tough  flavourless  sticks 
result.  The  practice  of  placing  dung,  and  more 
especially  the  lighter  forms  of  it,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  is  not  a good  one  for  a moisture- 
loving  plant  like  this,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  soil  holds  more  moisture  than  dung,  hence 
the  extra  trouble  will  be  well  repaid. 

The  celery  in  single  row's,  too,  is  much  more 
easily  moulded,  and  as  this  operation  takes 
place  three  or  four  times,  it  means  a lot  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce.  As  is  the  practice  with 
rows  of  peas,  the  celery  trenches  may  be  prqfit- 
ablv  spaced  out  through  the  garden,  selecting 
the  driest  portion  for  that  intended  to  stand 
until  spring. 


WOODS  & FORESTS. 


TREES  TO  PLANT. 

By  a.  D.  Webster. 

IN  Ireland,  where  so  much  haphazard  plant- 
ing has  been  carried  out  in  the  past,  it 
would  be  well  if  more  attention  was  directed 
to  such  trees  as  produce  really  valuable  tim- 
ber, and  particularly  so  at  the  present,  when  the 
afforesting  of  large  areas  of  land  is  in  con- 
templation or  actually  being  carried  out.  In 
forming  plantations  it  is  always  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  most  valuable  trees  to  plant  are 
such  as  will  produce  the  largest  volume  of  the 
most  valuable  timber  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time.  The  war  has  taught  us  many  lessons, 
and  to  foresters  by  far  the  most  important  is 
the  class  of  timber  that  is  most  required  for  our 
home  consumption.  Ireland  is  admirably 
adapted  for  growing  the  most  valuable  of  our 
timbers  for  economic  purposes,  to  wit,  the  ash, 
sitka  spruce,  larch  and  Scotch  pine.  Poplar 
and  willow,  with  the  sycamore  and  beech, 
should  also  find  suitable  situations. 

For  quick  returns,  the  oak  is  not  the  tree 
to  plant,  the  ash  and  others  being  far  ahead 
of  it  in  this  respect.  No  person  w'ho  plants 
the  oak  can  hope  in  his  lifetime  to  reap  the 
full  benefits  of  the  tree  in  a truly  comnaercial 
sense,  for,  as  before  said,  the  timber  is  not 
fully  matured  for  at  least  two  or  three  life- 
times. Oak  poles  are  valuable  in  many  ways 
for  fencing  and  stakes,  but  when  converting 
or  sawing  up  the  timber  is  to  be  counted  on, 
the  wood  must  at  least  have  stood  for  fully  a 
century.  Old  oak  of  fair  age  sells  at  all  prices 
up  to  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  but  for  that  of 
younger  growth  demand  is  less  and  prices 
iower.  Pure  w'oods  of  oak  are  most  desirable, 
and  probably  offer  the  best  results  from  a fin- 
ancial point  of  view'.  . 

The  ash,  for  economic  planting,  is  one  of 
the  best  trees  w'e  possess,  and  the  timber, 
even  under  fifty  years’  growth,  is  quite  as  valu- 
able for  special  purposes  as  that  of  more  ad- 
vanced age.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time  the 
demand  for  voung,  supple,  clean-stemmed  ash, 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  years’  growth,  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  supplv.  Such  wood  is  largely 
used  for  the  most  important  purposes  to 
which  ash  timber  is  applied,  such  as  for  tool 
handles,  and  in  the  making  of  agricultural 
implements,  where  great  strength,  bending 
power,  and  suppleness  are  required.  There 
is  a fair  sprinkling  of  old  ash,  principally 
from  field  and  hedgerow,  on  the  market  at 
most  times  of  the  year,  but  such  from  isolated 
positions  is  usually  rough,  knotty  and  often 
diseased.  What  is  required  is  the  young  plan- 
tation-grown ash  timber,  the  individual  trees 
in  the  wood  having  been  so  closely  grown  to- 
gether that  the  stems  are  tall,  straight  and 
branchless  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  their 
height.  Such  timber,  in  England,  at  least, 
finds  a ready  market  at  prices  which  vary  from 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  cubic  foot.  Good  sound 
loam  produces  the  best  class  of  ash  timber, 
and  the  tree  is  fairly  free  from  disease  and  in- 
sect attacks,  and  transplants  readily. 


The  beech,  especially  when  grown  on  chalky 
soils,  is  a most  profitable  timber-producing 
tree,  and  as  in  such  cases  it  reproduces  itself 
freely,  is  fraught  with  but  little  expense  to  the 
owner  of  woodlands.  That  the  beech  succeeds 
best  on  chalk  and  there  also  produces  the  most 
valuable  timber  is  fairly  evident  from  the  thriv- 
ing woods  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  as  also  on  the  Chenies  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  The  beech  grows  freely  from 
self-sown  seed,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  out  the  older  trees  and  to  allow 
the  younger  trees  to  succeed  as  the  following 
crop,  and  this  system  of  management  is  that 
generally  pursued. 

Willow  timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  cricket  bats  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
of  the  many  woods  that  are  cultivated  in  this 
country,  the  price  of  such  ranging  from  5s.  to 
over  10s.  per  cubic  foot.  Not  long  ago  a willow 
tree  felled  in  London  fetched  ^10,  and  the  same 
price  was  refused  for  several  near  Epping 
Forest.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  only  timber  of  the  right  species — the  white 
or  Huntingdon  Willow  (Salix  alba) — and 
“ maiden  ” or  unpollarded,  is  in  demand  for  the 
important  purpose  of  bat  making.  Giyen  suit- 
able soil  and  site  no  tree  is  more  readily  culti- 
vated than  the  willow,  and  none  arrives  at  ma- 
turity at  an  earlier  age,  for  the  greatest  demand 
is  for  young  timber  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years’ 
growth.  Then,  the  wdllow  will  succeed  admir- 
ably in  dampish  soils  where  few  other  trees 
could  eke  out  an  existence,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  is  to  be  recommended  for  profitable  af- 
foresting purposes. 

For  the  making  of  gun  and  rifle  stocks  and 
for  high-class  furniture  walnut  timber  is  valu- 
able, but  the  tree  is  scarce  in  this  country  arid 
the  amount  of  timber  offered  comparatively 
small.  The  walnut,  however,  must  have  a goqd, 
fairly  rich  soil — wheat-producing  soil— in  which 
to  produce  a quantity  of  profitable  timber. 

The  elm  for  purely  profitable  planting  is  not 
a valuable  tree,  the  timber  being  usually  plenti- 
ful on  the  market  at  a low  figure  per  foot.  For 
the  making  of  coffins  large  quantities  of  elm 
timber  are  used,  but  foreign  competition  has 
dealt  a death-blow  to  this  as  well  as  many  other 
of  our  time-honoured  industries. 

For  the  making  of  clog  soles  both  the  alder 
and  birch  are  profitable  trees  to  cultivate, 
neither  being  particular  as  to  the  quality  of 
soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  At  an  early  age  the 
timber  is  available  and  sells  readily  at  from  5d. 
to  9d.  per  cubic  foot.  Dampish  situations  will 
suit  the  alder,  while  the  birch  for  rocky  ms- 
tricts  and  poor  soil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  native  trees. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  TREE. 

The  strawberry  tree  (Arbutus  Unedo)  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  shrubs  in  flower.  It 
grows  to  a height  of  about  20  feet,  and  forms 
a well-balanced  ornamental  tree.  Its  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and, 
when  properly  expanded,  have  a charming 
effect  against  the  deep  green  foliage,  and  large 
red  Strawberry-like  fruits,  w'hich  are  borne 
very  freely.  It  delights  in  a sandy,  well- 
drained  soil,  and,  though  perfectly  hardy,  pre- 
fers a sheltered  spot.  _A.  Unedo  is  suitable  for 
planting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawm. 


TREES.  TREES. 

Fruit  trees,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum, 

including  all  the  leading  varieties,  2/-,  2/6 
and  3/6  each;  Currant  Bushes,  Beskop 
Giant  and  Victoria,  9/-  and  12/-  per  doz.j 
Forest  Trees  and  Hedging  Plants  in  grand 
stuff;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  both  flowering  and 
evergreen.  Prices  for  these  and  other  plants 
not  included  in  this  list  on  demand.  Terms 
Cash  with  Order,  Packing  Extra. 

R.  BLAKELY  & SONS,  Nurserymen 
KILLOONEY.  ARMAGH. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press.  Etd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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5/- 


THE 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

LITTLE  MARVEL.” 


Includes : Peas,  Beans  (Broad  and 
Runner),  Beet,  Borecole.  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Car- 
rot, Cauliflowers,  Leek.  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Parsley.  In  all,  21 
Packets. 


'‘Seeds  of  nRODUGE 
Quality  ” T ERFECT  RESULTS 

FREE 

with  every  order  for  Seeds  value 

7/6 

And  upwards  is  presented,  if  requested 
at  time  or  ordering  the 

AMATEURS’  CARDEN  GUIDE. 

A 64-page  descriptive  and  illustrated 


booklet  on 


How  to  Grow  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.” 


FOR 

THE 


Garden  Beautiful 

gWEET 

FOR  exhibition  OR  DECORATION. 

The  A Collection,  12  varieties. 
Selected  Spencers,  splendidly 
waved,  including  the  newest 
sorts 

■ fl)he  B Collection,  20  Sterling 

; Frilled-edge  types,  extra  value 

The  0 Collection,  1,000  seeds  in 
25  Grandiflora  types  ... 

The  D Collection,  “ Something 
New,”  12  new  early  flowering 
Spencers 

The  E Collection,  9 new  1920  in- 
troductions ... 


10/6 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  ” IDEAL.” 


I Includes  : Peas,  Beans,  Beet,  Bore- 
cole, Broccoli,  russels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Cress,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Mus- 
tard, Onion,  Parsley.  Parsnip, 
Radish,  etc.  In  all,  30  Packets, 


THE 


Seed  Service 

That  Lifts  you  right  into  the 
Front  Line  of  Gardening  Progress 


Rowan’s  Superb  Large  Flowered 
Mixture,  per  lb.,  10/6;  ^ lb.,  6/-; 

1/-. 

Rowan’s  Extra  Fine,  mixed,  per  oz. 
Rowan’s  Orchid  Flowered,  Mixed, 

J lb.,  10/-;  i lb.,  5/-;  oz.,  1/6. 

Rowan’s  New  Early  Flowering,  Spencers, 
per  oz.,  2/6. 

THE  FOREGOING  ARE  ONLY  A FEW 
SPECIAL  LINES  FROM  OUR  MOST 
DIVERSIFIED  FLOWER  SEED  STOCK. 


The  new  AMERICAN  HAND 
PLOUGHS  AND  WHEEL  CULTI- 
VATORS make  easier  the  effective  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  Garden  and 
other  Crops.  The  most  up-to-date  and 
efiBcient  implements  yet  introduced. 
Inspect  at  our  establishment  or  write 
for  illustrated  particulars. 


A SPECIAL  CLEARANCE  LINE. 

Lily  of  the  valley— Rowan’s 

Prize  Strain.  Strong  " Full  of 
Flower  ” Clumps  for  outdoor  planting 
or  potting,  1 1/6,  2 2/6,  3 4/-,  6 7/6, 
12  15/-,  post  free  or  carriage  paid. 


•‘Seeds  of  ENSURE  MAXIMUM 
Quality”  RETURNS 


The  Seal  that 
identifies 


“SEEDS  OF 
QUALITY.” 


GET  INTO  THE  LINE  OF  PROGRESS  TO-DAY 


Our  distribution  Manager  has  allotted  for  presentation  to 
the  Gardening  readers  of  this  magazine  an  issue  of  the 
New  Seaeon’s  SEEDS  OF  QUALITY,  1920,  and  will  poet 
a free  copy  to  applicants  if  this  piTblication  is  mentioned 


Our  service  secures  complete  satisfaction  to  your  post  orders, 
inquiries  invited  on  ail  matters  reiating  to  Carden  Supplies. 

ONLY  ADDRESS  : 

M.  Rowan  & Co. 

The  ** Seedsmen  of  Quality,”  who  have 
standardised  the  Perfect  Seed  Service 


51  & 52  Capel  Street,  Dublin 


7/6 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  ” COMPACTA.” 

Includes:  Peas,  Beans,  Beet,  Bore- 
cole, Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
C'al)bage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Onion, 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Savoy, 
Turnip,  Vegetable  Marrow.  In 
all,  25  Packets. 


••Seeds  of  | 

PLEASURABLE  & 

Quality  ” | 

ROFITABLE 

make  (Jardening 

Garden  Economic 

^ARDEN 


FOR 

the 


fOME 


JJICH-CRADE 

^TRAINS. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


I*— 


PEA  SUPPER— A large  podded,  first 
early.  semi-dimpled,  producing 
distinctive  dai-k  green  pods  of  piquant 
flavour;  height  2i  ft.;  i)er  pint  2/6. 

Beans— ROWAN’S  magnificent 

LONG  POD— Per  pint  1/6. 

Brussels  sprouts  — rowan’s 

SOLIDITY~The  best  Sprout  on  the 
market  for  all  purposes;  dwarf,  compact 
habit;  sprouts  from  the  very  bottom, 
excellent  flavour;  the  most  universally 
recommended  type  now  offered ; per 
packet,  1/-. 

CABBAGE  — ROWAN’S  SPRING 
BEAUTY— The  Cabbage  of  distinc- 
tion tor  the  gardener  who  appreciates 
something  extra  good ; perfect  heading 
and  early  cutter ; per  pkt.  3d.,  per  oz. 
1/3. 

CABBAGE— ROWAN’S  MARKET  GAR- 
DEN—A large  Ellam’s  type,  some- 
what nicer  in  shape  and  stands  Well ; 
per  pkt.  6d.,  per  oz.  1/4. 

C1ABBAGE,  SAVOY— ROWAN’S  LATE 
) MONARCH  produces  fine  large 
heads,  beautifully  crinkled;  excellent  for 
table  use;  per  oz.  1/6. 

ONION— ROWAN’S  GOLDEN  MON- 
ARCH—Magnificent  in  size,  and  a 
matchless  flavoured  keeper;  one  of  our 
“Ideal”  specialities;  per  pkt.  1/-,  1/6; 
per  oz.  3/6. 

ONION— AILSA  CRAIG  (Improved), 
skin  pale  straw  colour,  beautifully 
white  and  mild;  per  oz.  3/-. 

ONIONS— STANDARD  VARIETIES— 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  1/10; 
Danvers’  Yellow,  1/4;  James’  Keeping, 
1/8;  Nuiieham  Park,  1/8;  Rousham 
Park.  2/-,  all  per  ounce. 

Tomato— ROWAN’S  ideal,  the  finest 
Tomato  grown ; glossy  scarlet 
colour,  thin  skin,  smooth  and  round;  ex- 
cellent flavour;  per  packet  1/-  and  2/o. 


Onion  sets  (American  Grown)— 
Direct  shipment  per  ss.  Delco-;-A 
sure  method  of  growing  this  favourite 
vegetable.  They  mature  about  six 
weeks  earlier  than  when  raised  trom 
Seed,  and  the  danger  of  loss  from  worms 
or  other  pests  is  obviated.  In  cartons, 
1 lb„  2/6,  2 lbs.  3/6,  3 lbs.  4/6,  4 lbs. 
5/9,  post  free. 


•Seeds  o/ARE  THE  SELECTIONS 

Quality  ” OF  EXPERTS 

ty  <1  / Collection  of 
M 1 / * Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  ” QUALITY.” 

Includes  all  the  leading  vege- 
tables in  35  Selections,  and  with 
each  lot  is  packed  our  “ A ’’  Col- 
lection Orchid  Flowered  Sweet 
Peas  (12  varieties),  and  6 Beauti- 
ful Hardy  Annuals. 


OUR  STUDY:  ^ Seeds  of  Quality  ^ tor  the  Discriminating  Gardener  & Progressive  Farmer 
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SHEEP  AND  LAMB  | 

SHELTERING  CLOTHS  | 


INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKMASTER” 

Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers : 

J.  Rands  & Jeckell 

DEPT.  F.  ' IPSWICH 

Rick  Cloth,  StaC'k  Sheet 
AND  Waterproof  Cover 
Manufacturers  to  H.M.  the  King. 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
IN  WIRE  NETTING. 

BRAND  NEW  CHICKEN  OR  FENCE 
NETTING,  1-inch  square  Inter'acecJ 
mesh,  enamel  coated,  at  about  one- 
third  of  its  cost. 

This  extra,  strong  wire  netting  is  perfectly 
new,  No.  16  gauge.  It  was  made  for 
United  States  Army  at  4id.  per  euperfleial 
foot,  and  is  now  offered  at  about  one-third  of 
ite  actual  cost.  Suitable  for  fencing  or  trellis, 
poultry  runs,  rabbit  fencing,  &o.  It  is  far 
stronger  and  better  than  ordinary  wire  net- 
ting. Secure  your  share.  pee  eoll, 

s.  d. 

In  single  rolls,  60  ft.  x 4 ft.  ...  ...  25  0 

In  6 rolls,  60  ft.  X 4 ft.  ...  ...  24  0 

In  12  rolls  (or  more).  60  ft  x 4 ft.  ...  23  0 

Extra  Strong,  No.  13  Gauge  Square 
Interlaced  Mesh. 

60  ft.  X 4 ft , per  roll  ...  ...  46  0 

26  ft.  X 4 ft.,  per  roll  ...  ...  23  0 

Plain  Galvanised  Fencing  Wire. 

No.  8 gauge,  @ 40/-  per  cwt.  or  £39  per  ton. 
666  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

No.  11  gauge,  ® 41/-  per  cwt.  or  £40  per  ton. 
1,077  yds.  to  the  cwt. 

In  coils  of  about  1 cwt. 

Carriage  Forward  and  Cash  with  Order. 


Seize  this  opportunity  and 
Send  Your  Order  at  Onoom 

MATTHEWS  BROS., 

47  Hallam  St.,  Portland  Place,  London,w.l 

Established  1S28. 
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I MODERN  1 

I FARM 

I IMPLEMENTS 


ONLY 

SLIGHTLY 

USED. 


Having  completed  a large  ploughing  contract 
for  a flax  firm,  the  following  slightly  used 
farm  implements  are  for  sale  at  Bargain 
Prices ; 


3 WYLES  MOTOR  PLOUGHS. 

4 SANDERSON  3-FURROW  TRACTOR  PLOUGHS. 

9 OVERTIME  4-FURROW  TRACTOR  PLOUGHS. 

3 OVERTIME  3-FURROW  TRACTOR  PLOUGHS. 

3 4-FURROW  COCKSHUTT  TRACTOR  PLOUGHS. 

1 HOWARD  3-FURROW  TRACTOR  PLOUGH. 

5 MOLINE  SINGLE  DISC  DRILLS. 

5 MOLINE  DOUBLE  DISC  DRILLS, 

14  MOLINE  HORSE  PLOUGHS. 

1 MOLINE  MANURE  SPREADER. 

3 MOLINE  ECONOMY  DISC  HARROWS. 

5 TRACTOR  ADRIANCE  BINDERS. 

3 WALLIS  JUNIOR  TRACTORS. 

6 NICHOLSON  11  TINE  CULTIVATORS. 

1 FORDSON  TRACTOR. 

3 RANSOME  3-FURROW  R.Y.L.T.  PLOUGHS,  WITH 
DISC  COULTERS. 

1 LA  CROSSE  3-FURROW  PLOUGH. 

1 SANDERSON  16  X 20  DISC  HARROW. 

1 2-FURROW  SELLER’S  PLOUGH. 


" Call  or  Write  to  ~ 

I THOMPSON’S  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  LTD  | 

= great  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN  = 

^ Wires:  Traction,  Dublin;  ’Phones:  Dublin,  5001/4.  ijg  ^ 

iiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  


No.  C529 


Prevent  Cold,  Wet  Feet 

If  you  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  damp  in 
winter  time,  a pair  of  CALOR  CLOGS  are 
the  best  preventive  of  cold  wet  feet.  Uppers 
are  of  good  grain  leather,  lined  with  non- 
tearing felt.  Plain  strong  wood  soles.  Well 
finished.  For  men  or  women.  Price  8/ii 
post  free. 

We  have  a variety  of  clogs  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  men  and  women,  Wellington  and  lacing  shapes. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

The  best  we  have  yet  issued. 

WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS,  J81  Overgate,  DUNDEE. 


THE  BIG  EGG  STRAIN. 


MISS  MCCORMICK  oilers  a few  sittings  from  the 
I‘en  ttiat  bred  Pen  44  in  the  present  Laying 
Competition.  The  six  pullets  liave  laid  the  grand 
total  of 

385  EGGS 

in  three  winter  months;  every  pnllet  from  this  mat- 
ing lias  produced  first  grade  eggs  from  the  beginning. 

Eggs  from  other  good  matings  from  10/6  per  dozen 
ninvards. 

BROOKEND  HOUSE,  STEW  A RTSTOW  N, 

CO.  TYRONE. 


CROTTY’S  LIMITED 

Tme  r proof  Mouse 

Ladies',  Gentlemen’s  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Water' 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou'  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 
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Thos.  McKenzie  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Dublin 


Descriptive  Catalogue  on  application. 

THOS.  McKENZIC  & SONS,  LTD., 

Telegrams:  Telephone:  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET, 

"Purity,  Dublin,”  3943  (Two  Lines.)  DUBLIN. 


SPORT  AND 
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ANGLING  NEAR  DUBLIN. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

The  Tolka,  on  the  Northern  outskirts  of 
Dublin,  is  not  the  river  it  once  was. 
Years  ago  it  could  hardly  be  beaten  for 
fine  trout,  and  even  now  some  fine  trout  are 
in  it.  Where  it  flows  through  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  for  instance,  on  a sumnier’s  evening 
good  lusty  trout  may  be  seen  rising,  but,  of 
course,  no  fishing  is  here  permitted.  Below 
the  gardens  few  decent  fish  will  be  found. 
Above  and  up  towards  Dunsink  Observatory 
matters  are  better,  and  good  sport  may  be  had 
at  different  parts  of  the  river’s  course.  But  it 
will  not  equal  the  value  obtained  years  back, 
for,  like  all  other  _ metropolitan  streams,  its 
glories  have  long  since  departed.  Some  mile 
or  two  above  Glasnevin  the  Tolka  runs 
through  Mr.  (javin  Low’s  property,  and  Mr. 
Gavin  Low  (small  blame  to  him)  preserves 
strictly,  and  will  not  tolerate  intruders;  fur- 
thermore, I am  unable  to  say  if  he  grants  per- 
mission to  fish.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  river,  so 
far  as  I know,"  is  free,  and  a very  decent  bit 
of  water  will  be  found  at  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  Mr.  Low’s  lands.  Here  will  ^be 
seen  a bridge  spanning  the_  stream  opposite 
an  old  inn  rejoicing  in  the  sign  of  the  “Jolly 
Topers,”  and,  other  things  being  equal,  some 
fair  fishing  should  be  had  hereabouts.  Except 
for  mere  brooks  and  ditches — nearly  all  of 
which  hold  trout  all  the  same— there  are  really 
no  other  rivers  close  to  Dublin.  These  brooks 
and  ditches,  though,  are  well  worth  fishing; 
only  I am  at  a loss  to  explain  their  various 
situations,  nor  do  I see  how  I could  do  so 
without  drawing  a map  of  that  part  of  the 
County  Dublin.  I have,  so  far,  not  mentioned 
the  reservoirs  of  the  Rathmines  Waterworks, 
because  they  offer  no  early  angling.  There  are 
two  reservoirs,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  and 
both  are  full  of  magnificent  spotted  trout. 
They  are  situated  above  Rathfarnham,  and  in 
a manner  of  speaking  are  opposite  Boherna- 
breena,  a district  already  described.  Tickets 
must  be  procured  at  the  Rathmines  Water- 
works Offices  in  Rathmines.  These  used  to 
be  merely  half-a-crown  a day,  but  I am  fairly 
sure  the  tariff  has  since  seen  raised.  Anyway, 
June  is  the  month  to  begin  in,  not  earlier,  and 
I may  remark  there  is  a fly  known  as  “ Ward’s 
Infallible,”  and  sometimes  called  the  “ Pro- 
fessor ” that  the  late  Mr.  Ward  specially 
evolved  for  use  on  these  lakes  or  reservoirs, 
and,  properly  used,  a most  deadly  lure  it  is. 
Having  mentioned  these  waters,  I know  of  no 
others  close  to  Dublin.  But  the  next  county 
(Wicklow)  teems  with  lakes  and  streams,  and 
these  lakes  and  streams  teem  with  small  trout. 
Very  small  they  are,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
for  somehow  Wicklow  is  famous  for  small 
trout,  and  seldom  produces  any  big  ones.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  will  be  found,  I admit,  in  the 
case  of  Lough  Dan  and  the  Vartry  river. 
There  are  big  trout  in  Lough  Dan,  but  they 
are  seldom  caught  by  anglers  with  rod  and 
line.  I saw  one  once  over  five  pounds  in 
weight  that  had  been  caught  with  a pitchfork, 
taken  unawares,  and  thrown  high  and  dry  on 
the  bank!  There  are  also  large  trout  in  the 
Vartry  river,  and  these  (or  rather  some  of 
them)  are  taken  fairly  regularly  by  anglers 
who  know  their  business.  The  rank  and  file 
get  ordinary  trout,  and  then  deny  the  existence 
of  anything  bigger.  Experts  know  otherwise. 
Now,  most  of  the  Vartry  is  preserved,  and 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Powerscourt 
Agency  Office  at  Enniskerry,  County  Wick- 
low, for  permits.  A ticket  is  seldom  if  ever 
refused.  Lough  Dan  is  free,  and  will  yield 
small  trout  galore.  This  lough  is  situated 
away  up  the  Wicklow  Hills  at  a place  called 
Roundwood.  It  is  some  ten  miles  or  more 
from  Bray,  and  uphill  all  the  way.  There  is 
a little  hotel  close  to  the  Lough,  where  the 
angler  will  be  quite  comfortable,  and,  owing 
to  its  isolated  position.  Lough  Dan  is  not  over- 
fished. Roundwood  is  the  place  to  go  to,  start- 
ing from  Bray.  The  Vartry  will  be  seen  on  the 


left  as  you  go  to  Roundwood,  winding  in  and  out 
through  the  meadows.  A good  stretch  of  the 
Vartry  will  be  found  about  half  way  between 
Bray  and  Roundwood.  An  old  inn  known  as 
the  “ Powerscourt  Arms  ” will  be  observed  at 
about  this  spot,  a standing  relic  of  former 
prosperity.  Here  a clean  bed  and  clean  plain 
food  may  be  had,  and  the  best  of  the  Vartry 
flows  at  the  back  thereof  about  two  fields 
down.  Here  again,  though,  I may  remark,  the 
angler  should  keep  his  eyes  open  in  the  effort 
to  spot  any  small  streams  leading  out  of  large 
ones,  because,  as  explained  in  a recent  issue, 
all  these  burns  or  ditches  are  full  of  small 
trout,  which  generally  rise  greedily  to  the  fly, 
or  go  for  the  worm  the  moment  it  reaches 
the  water.  Often,  when  trout  are  sulky  in  the 
main  stream,  they  will  be  found  well  on  the 
feed  in  the  tributary  burns;  therefore,  the 
angler  should  not  neglect  the  latter. 


The  Coleraine  Anglers’  Association  are  much 
upset  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  permit 
charges.  The  new  fishery  company  appears  to 
have  ordered  drastic  increases  in  the  case  of 
trout  and  salmon  permits,  and  this  seems  to 
have  angered  all  rodsters  beyond  measure.  This 
season  the  salmon  permit  will  cost  L5,  while  a 
week  will  cost  £1,  and  a day  5s.  I rout  fishero 
on  the  tidal  portion  of  the  water  have  now  to 
pay  5s.  for  the  season’s  licence,  whereas  hereto- 
fore they  fished  free.  All  this  has  caused  much 
grumbling  and  dissatisfaction,  as  everyone  con- 
siders it  a hardship.  It  may  be  so  and  may  not, 
according  as  you  look  at  it.  But  with  every- 
thing else  not  only  up  in  price,  but  nearly 
double  what  it  was  three  years  or  so  ago,  ang- 
ling can  scarcely  hope  to  escape,  nor  do  we  see 
why  it  should.  Shooters  have  been  far  harder 
hit  than  ever  anglers  have  been,  or  are  likely 
to  be.  We  know  of  many  wealthy,  influential, 
law-abiding  gunners  who  have  taken  out  a game 
licence  regularly  for  the  past  twenty  years,  who 
this  past  two  seasons  could  not  shoot  at  all 
owing  to  the  irksome  restrictions  imposed  by 
D.O.R.A.  Nothing  of  that  sort  has,  so  far,  ap- 
plied to  anglers,  and  in  times  like  these,  with  all 
prices  soaring,  a mere  increase  n licence  duties 
should  be  submitted  to  without  complaint. 

*  *  * * 

We  presume  the  increase  will  go  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  fishery;  we  do  not  imagine  it  will 
be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  cock-fight- 
ing ! That  being  so,  what  is  the  use  of  grum- 
bling ? Every  trout  and  salmon  fishery  in  the 
country  needs  preservation,  re-stocking,  and  en- 
couragement generally ; this  cannot  be  dotie 
without  money,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  the  only 


way  to  get  that  money  is  by  rod  taxes  or  other 
taxes  on  actual  anglers  themselves.  In  most 
parts  of  Ireland  fishing  for  everything  but 
salmon  is  absolutely  free.  It  is  not  so  in  any 
other  country  we  know  of.  Let  us  look  across 
the  water  for  a moment  and  see  how  things  are 
On  a certain  well-known  stretch  of  the  famous 
Itchin,  in  Hampshire,  the  daily  permit,  for  trout 
only,  is  .£1.  What  would  the  Coleraine  Ang- 
lers’ Association  think  of  that,  we  wonder  ? The 
truth  is  Ireland  has  been  too  long  exempt  from 
the  rod  tax,  and  rodsmen  in  Erin  have  come  to 
look  upon  their  sport  in  .the  light  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  But,  like  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  “ ninepence  for  fourpence,”  it  cannot 
last,  and  the  sooner  Irish  anglers  come  to  know 
that  rivers  and  lakes  need  preservation  and  pro- 
tection  and  poachers  prosecution,  and  that  all 
this  cannot  be  done  without  money,  the  sooner 
they  should  recognise  the  justice  of  a rod  tax, 
even  if  it  was  four  times  its  present  amount. 

* » * 

It  is  too  early  to  say  anything  about  the  West- 
meath lakes  yet,  and  “ Creel  ” should  wait  a bit. 
He  can,  if  he  likes,  pave  the  way  by  applying 
for  information,  terms,  etc.,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Westmeath  Lakes  Angling  and  Preservation 
Association,  Mullingar,  who  will  cheerfully  post 
him  in  all  matters.  “ Dapping  ” does  not  begin 
till  June,  and  we  think  it  starts,  as  a rule,  on 
Belvedere.  Mullingar  is  the  best  centre  to  stay 
at  for  all  the  lakes,  and  there  is  plenty  of  lodg- 
ing accommodation. 

* * * 

The  National  Rifle  Shooting  Association, 
Bisley  Camp,  Brookwood,  Surrey,  are  appealing 
for  funds.  This  is  the  first  time  'n  the  history 
of  the  Association  that  such  an  appeal  has  been 
made.  The  awful  havoc  caused  by  the  war 
among  its  members  and  other  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies have,  unfortunately,  rendered  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  seek  financial  assistance, 
and  hence  the  Committee  see  no  other  way  out 
of  their  difficulties  than  to  come  out  into  the 
open  and  ask  the  general  public  to  help  them. 

• « » 

We  all  know  the  good  work  *he  National 
Rifle  Shooting  Association  have  been  engaged 
in  during  their  sixty  years  of  life.  They  trained 
many  thousands  of  shooters  for  the  war,  and 
turned  into  competent  shots  men  who  a few 
weeks  previously  did  not  know  one  end  of  a rifle 
from  the  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
the  public  will  do  their  best  for  them,  and  they 
may  rest  assured  the  object  is  a good  and  de- 
serving one. 
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Sold  in  Can*  ready  for  immediate  a*e. 


Size  of  Can. 

Wheat,  Peas,  1 
Beans,  Vetches, 
and  Maize.  ' 

Barley  and 
Rye. 

Oats. 

Net  1 
Prices. 
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d. 
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0 
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U 0 
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43i 
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55 

3ii 

2 9 

6 

Other  Seed  not  mentioned  in  above  table  must  be  judged  according  to  its  absorbent 
qualities  in  comparison. 


HAWKEK  & BOTWOOD,  LTD.,  London, 

Makers  of  Corvusine,  Reotisoil.  Nilfli,  and  other  Agricultural  Specialities. 

Your  local  corn  seed  merchaut,  chemist,  or  ironmonger  will  supply  you.  or.  if 
unable  to  secure  locally,  write  direct  to  sole  manufacturers,  H.tWKER  & BOTWOOD. 
LTD.  (Dublin  Depot),  17  Fade  Street.  Dublin. 


rid 
of  these 

Dress  your  seed-corn  with  Corvusine,  the  famous 
liquid  dressing,  and  you  will  find  that  rooks,  pigeons, 
pheasants  and  vermin  leave  your  crops  severely  alone. 

Because  Corvusine  is  non-poisoaous,  it  is  invaluable 
on  Game  Estates  as  a protection  against  the  devas- 
tations of  pheasants.  Gamekeepers  recommend  it. 

It  prevents  premature  ground  rot,  it  is  a protection 
against  smut,  and  will  not  olo^  tliB  seed  drill. 

Read  a sample  from  the  hundreds  of  letters  we 
receive  from  users  of  Corvusine. 

“ I think  Corvusine  a great  success.  This  is  the  first  time  for  eleven 
years  I was  able  to  do  without  a birdminder.  I never  saw  a 
pheasant  or  a rook  on  the  field  the  whole  time,  and  other  years  I have 
been  smothered  with  them.  The  wheat  came  up  very  strong  and  a 
good  plant.  Have  examined  the  crops  this  morning^  and  can  find 
no  smut,  and  shall  want  an  increased  order  this  year." 

Place  an  order  for  Corvusine  now,  and  dress  the 
seeds  for  your  Spring  sowing. 


SOCIETIES. 


RED  POLL  CATTLE  SOCIETY.  ■ 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  I 
Red  Poll  Cattle  Society  was  held  I 
on  Tuesday  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ips-  ■ 
wich.  The  Council,  in  presenting  the  re- 
port and  accounts  for  the  year  ending  ; 
December  31,  1919,  stated  that  the  pro-  ’ ' 

gress  made  by  the  breed  during  the  whole  of 
1918  has  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  ( 
1919,  and  that  the  interest  in  Red  Poll 
cattle  is  fast  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  , 
country.  The  total  membership  of  the  So- 
ciety is  now  56  life  members,  237  annual  mern- 
bers — total  293,  against  222  in  1918.  There  is 
a balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society 
of  £1,095  17s.  3d. 

Referring  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
breed  at  home  and  abroad,  the  report  stated 
that  these  were  never  more  hopeful.  The 
foreign  trade,  which  had  a most  satisfactory 
revival  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  is  show-  j 
ing  further  signs  of  activity.  The  sales  1 

effected  during  the  first  weeks  of  1920  portend  ’ 

a big  demand  in  the  immediate  future,  parti- 
cularly as  the  purchases  which  have  just  been 
effected  are  for  places  where  a trade  is  likely 
to  be  opened  up  to  the  great  advantage  of 
breeders  as  a whole.  The  Society  held  two 
sales  last  year,  one  in  April  and  the  other  in 
October.  The  Spring  sale  was,  unfortunately, 
none  to  well  supported  with  entries,  and_  at 
one  time  there  was  a likelihood  of  its  being 
cancelled  on  that  account.  Because  of  the 
small  entry,  there  was  a considerable  loss, 
amounting  to  over  £60  which  the  October 
sale  had  to  make  good.  The  Council  in  Octo- 
ber tried  the  experiment  of  a two-days’  sale, 
but  unfortunately  this  was  not  a success,  and 
for  the  future  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
Autumn  Show  and  Sale  on  one  day  only.  The 
nett  profit  to  the  Society  from  the  two  sales 
was  less  than  received  in  respect  of  the  first  , 
sale  held  by  the  Society  in  October,  1918. 

Regarding  the  dispersal  sales,  the  report 
added: — The  record  high  prices  at  the  dis- 
persal of  the  herd  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hill, 
at  Gressenhall,  where  for  the  first  time  four 
figures  were  reached  for  a Red  Poll  cow,  set 
the  pedigree  world  taking  about  this  breed.  [ 
Sixty-five  animals  fetched  £15,276,  or  an  aver- 
age of  £235.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Strad- 
broke  had  a most  successful  sale,  one  of  the  ^ 
most  satisfactory  features  of  which  lay  in  the 
fact  that  satisfactory  reports  have  since  been  : 
forthcoming  from  the  buyers  of  stock  at  the 
Henham  Sale.  At  the  dispersal  of  the  herd  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Ralston,  the  high  prices 
made  during  the  year  were  well  maintained. 
Another  dispersal  sale  which  removed  a link 
with  the  past  was  the  dispersal  at  Bale  of  the 
herd  of  that  enthusiastic  breeder,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Hammond.  Several  other  herds  were 
dispersed,  including  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake,  of  Shardeloes,  Amersham. 
Bucks.,  Mr.  Stuart  Ogilvie,  of  Sizewell,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Voules  of  Helmingham.  Only  quite 
recently  another  record  has  been  established 
for  the  breed,  for  the  Marchioness  of  Graham 
has  sold,  for  export  to  Australia,  Easton 
Laughing  Fawn  (under  two  years  old)  at  a 
record  four  figure  price  for  a Red  Poll  bull. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
breed  that  a Red  Poll  bull  has  made  four 
. figures. 

Reference  was  also  made  in  the  report  to 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  Red  Polls 
at  the  London  Dairy  Show,  where  they  were 
certainly  one  of  the  chief  attractions.  In  num- 
bers, as  well  as  in  respect  of  high-class  stock, 
they  made  an  imposing  array,  and  those  par- 
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tial  to  other  breeds  reluctantly  admitted  they 
constituted  the  best  exhibit  of  any  single  breed 
in  the  Show.  The  display  was  certainly  a 
credit  to  all  concerned,  and  the  Council  desires 
to  heartily  recognise  the  splendid  support 
accorded  the  breed  by  all  those  who  contri- 
buted to  what  was  by  far  the  finest  collection 
of  Red  Polls  ever  seen  at  Islington. 


CLYDESDALE  HORSE  SOCIETY. 

The  forty-third  annual  report  of  the  Clydes- 
dale Horse  Society  was  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  members,  held  in  Glasgow  on  Wed- 
nesday, 3rd  inst.  In  it  the  Council  congratu- 
lated the  members  on  the  increasing  strength 
of  the  Society,  as  represented  alike  by  member- 
ship, financial  position,  and  influence  exerted 
in  connection  with  the  interests  of  the  Clydes- 
dale breed.  The  one  department  in  which  little 
evidence  of  movement  was  seen  is  that  of  ex- 
portation. The  number  of  pedigree  Clydes- 
dales exported  was  very  limited,  but  amongst 
those  exported  were  two  of  the  best  mares  of 
the  season,  “ Rosalind  ” (45,029),  the  Cawdor 
Cup  winner  of  1916,  and  ‘‘  Craigie  Sylvia  ” 
(46,906),  the  Female  Champion  at  the  Glasgow 
Summer  Show  of  1919.  Almost  as  soon  as  she 
was  landed  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  latter  was  shipped  to  the  International  Ex- 
position at  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  was  there  awarded  the  Female 
Championship.  Market  prices  for  draught 
horses  generally  receded  during  the  year,  but 
pedigree  animals  of  both  sexes,  of  first-class 
merit  and  breeding,  in  several  instances  were 
sold  for  record  prices  in  their  various  ages. 
The  state  of  the  membership  as  at  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  was — Life  Governors,  85  ; Life  Mem- 
bers, 1,452  ; Annual  Members,  1,979  ; total, 
3,516.  The  evolution  of  the  membership,  and 
especially  the  growth  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England  and  in  Ireland,  necessitated  a re- 
arrangement of  the  electoral  areas  for  nomin- 
ating Members  of  Council.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  Ireland  will  have  a nomination 
every  third  year.  Volume  XLII.  of  the  Herd 
Book  is  now  in  course  of  being  printed.  It 
will  contain  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  num- 
ber of  entries  as  Volume  XLI.  The  number  of 
export  certificates  issued  during  the  year  was 
46.  These  were  distributed  as  follows  : — Can- 
ada, 28  ; U.S.A.,  3 /;  South  America,  7 ; New 
Zealand,  1 ; South  Africa,  7. 

Early  in  the  year  a committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the 'best  methods  of  advertising  the 
breed  overseas.  The  work  in  connection  with 
overseas  service  men  was  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  , of  this  committee.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  to  such,  to  the  number  of  fully 
half-a-dozen,  were  given  by  the  Secretary  at 


Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  the  R.A.S.E.,  Cardiff,  and 
at  llarviestoun,  Boquhan,  and  Birkenwood.  In 
addition  the  Council  have  been  considering  the 
preparation  of  a booklet  containing  a succinct 
history  of  the  breed  by  the  Secretary,  to  date, 
with  a large  selection  of  photographs  of  leading 
animals,  showing  the  development  of  the  breed 
during  the  past  50  years. 

The  balance  sheet  showed  that  ^6281  5s.  lid. 
was  expended  on  premiums  and  medals  during 
the  year.  This  sum  is  in  addition  to  the  two 
Cawdor  Cups,  which  were  competed  for  as  be- 
fore the  war  at  the  Glasgow  Stallion  Show  and 
at  the  H.  & A.S.  Show  respectively.  The  grants 
of  .£100  each  to  the  Glasgow  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  the  R.A.S.E.  (in  1919,  at  Cardiff), 
were  renewed,  and  in  addition  42  agricultural 
societies  were  affiliated,  and  received  grants  of 
medals  and  the  current  volume  of  the  Stud 
Book.  A considerable  number  of  gold  arid 
large  silver  medals  were  offered  at  shows  in 
Ireland.  The  Council^  has  renewed  all  of  these 
grants  for  1920,  and  in  addition  has  increased 
the  grant  to  the  R.A.S.E.  for  the  Darlington 
Show  bvj£12,  in  order  to  have  a class  for  stal- 
lions foaled  in  or  before  1916  at  that  exhibition. 


LAND  STEWARDS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  2nd  inst.,  the  Land  Stewards’ 
Benevolent  Society  of  Ireland  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  the  Four  Courts  Hotel,  Dublin. 
The  attendance  was  the  largest  on  record. 

The  Committee  in  presenting  their  Report 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1919,  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  at  being  able  to  state 
that  the  Society  w'as  still  making  marked  pro- 
gress, the  year  under  review  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  since  the  Society’s  inception 
in  1902.  The  Committee  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  by  death  during  the.  year  of  two  members 
— viz.,  Mr.  John  T.  Rattray,  of  Naas,  the  highly 
respected  founder  and  first  Chairman  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  George  M'Gregor,  of  Glass- 
lough,  in  each  case  after  a long  and  painful 
illness.  During  the  year  twenty-four  new  mem- 
bers were  enrolled.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £260  5s  6d.,  an  increase  of 
£50  over  the  year  1918  ; expenditure,  £166  Os. 
9d.,-  leaving  a credit  balance  of  £94  4s.  9d. 
This  was  very  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  Now 
that  the  Society’s  funds  had  accumulated  sub- 
stantially, the  Committee  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  benefits  to  members, 
needing  them,  should  be  increased,  and  they 
proposed  to  amend  the  present  rules.  Very  few 
members  had  to  call  for  the  out-of-employment 
benefit  during  the  year.  The  Society  was  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  Capt.  Greer,  Cu'rragh 


Grange,  Co.  Kildare,  as  its  new  Vice-i’resi- 
dent.  It  was  hoped  each  member  would  en- 
deavour to  introduce  some  new  member  for 
enrolment  during  the  coming  year. 

A motion  put  forward  in  the  name  of  Mr.  J. 
C.  Campbell  that  the  amount  granted  to  de- 
ceased members’  relatives  be  £40  and  that  a 
fully  qualified  member  shall  receive  a sum  of 
£10  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Thompson, 
Milverton  Hall  ; Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  Bessborough  Park,  Piltown  ; Deputy 
Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  James  Raffan,  Kilfrush. 
The  Committees  were  re-elected,  as  also  were 
the  Auditors  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Alder- 
ton. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Messrs.  Pk.  Sweeny,  Ballenaclough,  Cashel ; 
Jas.  Moore,  Ballybin,  Killucan ; Murra,y  Hogg. 
Blarney  Castle;  John  Graham,  Rahinstown ; 
C.  M.  Crombie,  Glasslough  House;  W.  Allen, 
The  Asylum,  Mullingar;  W.  Kerr,  Upton,  Kil- 
muckridge. 

Donations  were  received  from  Mi\  Alfred 
Seton  (representative  for  Day,  Son,  and 
Hewitt),  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Dublin,  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Mossop,  to  whom  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed. 

The  Secretary  would  be  glad  if  members  who 
have  changed  their  addresses  would  advise  him 
of  the  fact. 


IRISH  RAM=BREEDING  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  6 p.m. 
There  were  present: — Col.  Sir  N.  T.  Everard, 
Messrs.  C.  M.  Going,  W.  Webster,  Adam 
O’Brien,  and  J.  C.  Campbell. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read,  adopted  and  signed. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Farnham, 
John  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Fairview,  Navan;  Major 
Talbot  Ponsonby,  of  Newberry  Hall,  Kil- 
cullen;  D.  J.  Cogan,  Esq.,  of  Blackditch,  Clon- 
dalkin;  C.  B.  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle  West, 
and  Mr.  Moreton,  of  Farnham. 

The  statement  of  accounts  were  examined 
and  passed.  It  was  decided  to  apply  to  the 
Lincoln  Long  Wool  Society,  to  the  Oxford 
Down  Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  and  to  the 
Shropshire  Breeders’  Association  to  assist  in 
the  award  of  prizes  at  the  Association’s  Show 
this  year.  Dates  of  sales  were  fixed  for  the 
1st  and  15th  September  next. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor  represented  the  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd. 


THE 

NEW 

HAND 

PLOUGH 

37/6 


Effective  Preparation  of  the  Soil 

for  Garden  and  other  Crops 
is  made  easier  with  the 

NEW  HAND  PLOUGHS 

AND 

WHEEL  CULTIVATORS 


A real  plough  for  the  gardener  and  allotment  holder;'  one  man 
can  use  it,  or,  if  neoesaary,  one  person  can  push  and  another  pull. 
It  is  made  of  solid  steel,  and  will  last  a lifetime.  The  plough 
point  is  removable,  and  therefore  can  be  renewed.  Wheel  ad- 
justable to  depth  of  tilling  required.  This  implement  will  do 
more  work  in  a day  than  could  be  accomplished  in  a week  by 
means  of  a spade.  It  enables  you  to  prepare  your  ground 
quickly,  and  does  away  with  the  drudgery  of  spade  work,  thus 
getting  your  ground  prepared  for  sowing  with  the  minimum  of 
tog. 

M.  ROWAN  & CO.,  Seedsmen  of  Quality 
51-52  CAPEL  STREET,  DUBLIN.  Enabllahed  ISSS 


CARRIAGE  PAID 
AND  PACKED  FREE 
TO  ANY  STATION 
IN  IRELAND 


THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  AND 
EFFICIENT  IMPLEMENTS 
YET  INTRODUCED 


(American 

Made) 


THE  G.  1 
CULTIVATOR 

84/- 


A time  and  labour-saving  implement,  high-class  both  in  manufacture 
and  eflioiency.  No  cast  or  malleable  iron  enters  into  its  construction, 
high-grade  steel  only  being  used.  The  TOOLS  are  solid  one-piece  forgings, 
sharpened  and  polished  smooth  for  easy  work.  There  is  a long  bearing 
surface  on  each  to  where  it  is  attached  to  the  plate,  making  a light, 
non-chattering  connexion.  The  WHEELS  are  14in.  high,  with  wide  rims. 
The  HUBS  are  carefully  machined,  counter  sunk  and  adjustable,  and 
are  dust  proof.  The  HAND  GRIPS  are  an  appealing  feature  of  construc- 
tion, being  so  designed  that  aching  back  and  blistered  hands  are 
eliminated.  Built  for  the  use  of  a strong  man,  yet  so  light  and  well- 
balanced  that  a woman  or  a boy  can  use  it.  It  is  adjustable  both  to 
the  height  of  the  user  and  the  depth  of  tilling. 


EQUIPMENT.— Four  Cultivator  Teeth, 
ing  or  Ridging  Ploughs. 


Two  Ssuffle  Hoes.  Two  Turn- 
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1 Pure  Canadian  1 

I Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed  | 

I 1919  Growth,  Ontario  1 

= Certified  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity.  = 

E GRADE  I.  CERTIFICATE.  E 

= Only  limited  quantities  of  CANADIAN  DUTCH  CHILD  FIBRE  GROWING  ^ 

= FLAXSEED  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government’s  exacting  tests.  = 

= for  M'CREDIE’S  FAMOUS  FLAXSEED,  grown  from  specially  selected  seed. 

E Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified,  sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on 

= each  side  of  bag  by  the  Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the 

= buyer  both  as  to  quality  and  weight.  = 

E Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government’s  certificate  and  red  ^ 

E letters  on  each  bag.  ..  j = 

S Other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but,  nevertheless,  shipped.  ^ 

E Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  ^ 

I can  noun  git>e  prompt  delivery  from  "Belfast.  If  you  | 

I haJ>e  any  difficulty  in  securing  supplies,  ssrite  us.  | 


i POTASH  FOR  IRELAND  « 

I SYLVINITE  14°i  (French  Kainit  14/167,  Potash)  | 

I Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops,  | 

I Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels.  ^ 

= For  some  time  we  have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  having  ^ 

“ been  fully  sold.  1 . u - ■ S 

E We  have  now  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a ^ 

E further  supply  for  Ireland  and  can  now  offer  at  Cork,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Londonderry.  — . 

I Also  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  | 
I Linseed  Cake,  97o  Oil,  307„  Alb.  Bran,  Pollard,  etc.  | 

= Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  Dealers  should  apply  to  ^ 

I ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD.  | 

E 102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN.  | 

= Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  of  the  AlsaccTorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  for  Alsatian  Pot^.  = 
mu  Telegrams : '*  POTASH,  DUBLIN.”  — 

= Farmers  apply  to  their  nearest  dealer.  ^ 
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Royal  Ulster 

Excellent  Display 

The  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society 
held  their  annual  spring  show  and  sale 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
of  this  week,  and  never  did  their  beautiful 
grounds  at  Balmoral  contain  a finer  collection 
of  beasts.  The  catalogue  included  526  pedigree 
Shorthorn  bulls,  23  pedigree  Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls,  59  pedigree  Shorthorn  heifers,  47  non- 
pedigree Dairy  bulls  and  heifers,  and  8 Large 
White  Ulster  boars.  This  was  an  all-round 
increase  on  last  year,  and  thus  again  demon- 
strated the  growing  popularity  of  the  Ulster 
Society’s  fixture.  The  increase  in  the  entries 
was  most  marked  in  the  pedigree  Shorthorn 
classes,  which  indicates  that  the  recent  great 
development  in  the  breeding  of  pure  Short- 
horns in  the  Northern  province  is  still  con- 
tinuing, while  from  the  quality  of  the  ani- 
mals exhibited  it  was  evident  that  the  skill 
of  breeders  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  best 
blood  is  also  on  the  up  grade. 

The  champion  Shorthorn  bull  on  this  occa- 
sion was  shown  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Badger, 
Mountain  View  House,  Kilsally,  Stewartstown, 
and  it  was  the  only  entry  made  by  this 
breeder.  The  winning  animal  was  a roan  year- 
ling named  Prince  Ardlethen  Laureate,  a mas- 
sive deep-bodied  bull  got  by  Ardlethen 
Laureate  out  of  June  Princess.  He  was  a 
beautifully  turned-out  bull,  and  the  owner, 
who  had  evidently  put  his  very  best  in  the 
preparation  of  him,  well  deserved  the  award. 
There  were  many  other  outstanding  sires  in 
this  section,  which,  on  the  whole,  compared 
very  favourably  with  the  display  seen  at  Dub- 
lin the  previous  week.  The  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle,  though  a few  less  in  number  than  last 
year,  were  of  .good  quality,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  Shorthorn  heifer  classes. 

Such  a big  turn  out  of  cattle  as  this  neces- 
sarily entailed  a huge  amount  of  preparation 
and  overseeing  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in 
charge,  but,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  MacRae,  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
gramme received  careful  attention.  The 
judges  in  the  various  classes  were: — Short- 
horns and  Dairy  Bulls  and  Heifers — Mr.  John 
L.  Reid,  Ellon,  N.B.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Norris, 
Nottingham.  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls  and 
Heifers — Mr.  Jas.  Cameron,  Glasgow.  Large 
White  Ulster  Boars — Mr.  W.  R.  Nelson, 
Glenavy.  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Fraser  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  were  the  auctioneers. 

Shorthorn  Bulls. 

There  was  a big  opening  class  of  bulls  calved 
previous  to  September,  1918.  Over  sixty  ani- 
mals were  entered,  and  for  first  prize  the 
judges  chose  Royal  Abundance,  a two-year-old 
roan  bull  shown  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Martin,  Dun- 
given.  This  bull  was  sired  by  Mr.  Duthie’s 
Collynie  Baronet,  and  is  from  a Rosemary 
cow.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Stewart,  Glenanne,  with  Poplar  Officer,  by 
Stoneytown  Archer,  and  third  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Lawless,  Tullyhogue,  with 
Pomeroy  Baron’s  Pride.  The  second  class 
was  for  younger  bulls,  calved  up  to  ist 
January,  1919,  of  which  twenty-one  were  en- 
tered. Mr.  W.  J.  Hogg,  Cookstown,  pro- 
vided the  winner  here  in  his  Kirktown 
Diamond,  a red  bull  got  by  Boyndie  Diamond, 
from  Strathtay,  Rachel  2nd,  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Robinson,  Smithborough,  followed  next  with 
his  Drumsnatt  Master,  a dark  roan  by  Kin- 
nego  Master.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Moneymore,  with 
Admiral,  got  third  prize.  Class  3 brought  out 
seventy-nine  bulls,  calved  in  February,  and  of 
this  great  company  a magnificent  winner  was 
found  in  Prince  Ardlethen  Laureate,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  N.  Badger,  Kilsally,  Stewarts- 
town. A roan  sired  by  Ardlethen  Laureate,  by 
Rubicon,  this  was  a bull  of  great  substance, 
with  a deep  and  wide  barrel,  and  well  covered 
with  flesh.  As  a calf  last  year  he  got  first 
prize  at  Cookstown  Show,  and  now,  besides 
heading  his  class,  he  won  the  £20  champion 


Spring  Show 

and  Record  Prices 

prize.  Second  prize  in  this  class  was  secured 
by  Col.  R.  J.  L.  Ogilby,  Dungiven,  with  Pelh- 
par  Regal  Comet,  a white  bull  by  Edgcote  Re- 
galia, and  the  third  award  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  Portadown,  for  his  Dromart  Baron. 
Still  more  numerous  were  the  entries  m Class 
4,  March-calved  bulls,  and  it  was  from  over 
a'  hundred  opponents  Mr.  Ed.  Coey,  Droagh, 
Larne,  gained  first  place  with  his  Broadhooks 
Royalist,  a handsome  dark  roan  got  by  the 
500  gns.  sire,  Gainford  Royalist.  Next  in  order 
here  came  Mr.  J.  ^/^ilson,  Clonlee,  Larne,  with 
Clipper  King,  dark  roan  by  Cullisse  Cavalier, 
third  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  Hayes’  Bernagh 
Chieftain.  The  April  calves  were  divided  into 
two  classes.  Those  born  during  the  first  fort- 
night numbered  seventy-nine,  and  were  led  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Perry’s  (Ahoghill)  Dandy  Broad- 
hooks, a handsome  roan  calf  by  Rosewoods 
Emperor,  and  which  came  reserve  for  the 
championship;  second  here  was  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy’s Mullantean  Fancy,  a light  roan  son  of 
Butler’s  Boy,  and  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  M. 
George’s  Carradarragh  Ornate.  The  younger 
April  calves  made  the  biggest  class  of  all 
126 — and  this  time  Mr.  J.  B.  Hende^on, 
Coagh,  took  the  lead  with  Farm  Hill  Cap- 
tain, another  white  bull,  which  was  got  by 
Butler  of  Ulster,  out  of  Lawton  Dorothy  2nd; 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Booth,  Stewartstown,  were 
next  in  order  with  their  red  and  white 
Poethlyn  General,  and  Mr.  J.  Mpore  with  Car- 
rowreagh  Monarch  was  third.  The  last  of 
these  classes,  for  bulls  calved  since  April,  was 
led  by  Mr.  A.  Cameron,  with  Inverton  Gaunt- 
let, Mrs.  Kennedy,  with  Mullatean  Favourite, 
again  taking  a second  place,  and  Mr.  J. 
M'Keown  being  third. 

Shorthorn  Heifers. 

There  were  only  half-a-dozen  two-year-old 
heifers  and  three  entries  made  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lyness,  Tullyard,  .Moira,  took  all  the  prizes; 
in  the  next  class,  for  heifers  calved  from  ist 
December,  1918,  to  ist  March,  1919,  Mis^s 
Robinson’s  Kinnego  Luxury  led  from  Sir  R. 
Anderson’s  Orphan’s  Bloom  and  Mr.  R.  Kirk- 
patrick’s Burnfoot  Stewart’s  Folly,  and  in  a 
big  class  of  heifer  calves  Mr.  J.  Patterson, 
Moy,  with  his  Ruby  3rd,  won  from  Mr.  J.  K. 
Millar’s  Water  Lily  2nd,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Kin- 
ley’s  Pearl  Maiden. 

Dairy  Bulls  and  Heifers. 

Dairy  bulls  calved  between  ist  September, 
1018,  and  30th  April,  1919,  numbered  thirty- 
nine,  and  were  led  by  Mr.  J.  Lyons’  (Der- 
vock)  Rosa’s  Pride,  Dr.  Love’s  Master  Jack 
taking  second  place,  and  Mr.  W.  Stuart  s 
Orphan  Boy  third.  A class  of  younger  bulls 
of  the  same  type  had  as  leader  Mr.  W.  H. 
Reid’s  John  Bull,  with  Mr.  H.  Patterson’s 
Daisy’s  Mainstay  next,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Gar- 
rett’s Early  Morn  third.  There  were  four  small 
classes  of  dairy  heifers,  and  in  these  the  chief 
winners  were  Mr.  A.  G.  Paul,  Glarryford;  Mr. 
R.  Fitzpatrick,  Broughshane;  Mr.  J.  Skelton, 
Clones,  and  the  Co.  Antrim  Committee  of 
Agriculture. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Classes. 

The  two  classes  for  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls 
had  a total  entry  of  nineteen.  Of  these,  four 
turned  out  in  the  older  class,  for  bulls  calved 
from  1st  December,  1918,  to  1st  March,  1919, 
and  first  prize  went  to  Prince  Black,  of  Barons- 
court,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Galbraith,  St. 
Johnston,  Derry,  second  prize  going  to  Major 
Forde,  Clough,  for  his  Black  Billy  of  Seaforde. 
There  were  fifteen  younger  bulls,  calved  on  or 
after  ist  March  last  year,  and  of  this  lot  Mr. 
F.  J.  Robb’s  (Castlereagh)  Batavian  was  given 
first  place,  Capt.  Knox  Browne’s  Ito  coming 
next,  and  Major  Forde’s  Black  Rover  of  Sea- 
forde, third.  In  a single  heifer  class  Capt. 
Knox-Browne  gained  all  three  prizes, 
oontlnued  on  pago  3sa 


MEN  are 
WANTED 

for  the 

FARMS  and 

WOMEN  WORKERS 

for  the 

HOMES  of 

moPi 

Kof  tall  Information  apply  to  SOPER 
INTENDENT  ol  EMIGRATION  for 
CANADA  11  U.  II.  Cbariug  CrotB 
Donlou  S.W.I.  or  to  tho  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  agent  U 
Dawson  Street  OubUn 


IB 


Hay  BaniB  and  Cattle  Sheds  to  Board  of  Works 
specification  erected  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

We  manufacture  Wire  and  Bar  Fencing,  Wrought- 
Iron  Railings,  Field  and  Ornamental  Gates. 


Statb  Requirebbnts.  EtTiaiATBt  Free. 


WM.  HAYWARD  & SONS,  Lm 

36  DAWSON  STm  DUBLIN. 


GET  IT  FROM  - 

ATKINS 

Seeds 

High  quality  at  a moderate 

Grain 

price  is  our  aim  in  every- 
thing we  sell.  Our  Garden 

Potatoes 

Seed  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of 

Plants 

applicati.Q. 

John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South 

Mall,  CORK. 

Now  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  SoilB 
C2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Frees,  Ltd.,  Brun»wiok  House.  Dublin. 
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YOU  CANNOT 
DO  BETTER 

INDEED  YOU  CANNOT  DO  AS  WELL 
ELSEWHERE.  WE  KNOW  THIS  FROM 
THE  THOUSANDS  OF  LETTERS  WE 
HAVE  RECEIVED  FROM  PATRONS 
TELLING  US  OF  THIS  FACT 

DO  NOT  HESITATE 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  PATTERNS 
AND  PARTICULARS  OF 

SUITINGS  & 
BREECHES 

FROM  OUR  FAMOUS  RIDING  TWEEDS 
WHIPCORDS,  &-C.,  CUT  TO  YOUR 
MEASURE  AND  TAILORED  IN  GOOD 
STYLE 

BREECHES~30/-f2. 

SUITS  -.115/- 

SUITS  MADE  FROM  OUR  STRONG 
RIDING  TWEEDS  WEAR  TWICE  AS 
LONG  AS  ORDINARY  SUITINGS 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  CASH  REFUNDED 


BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 


(Dept.  34)  29,  GT.  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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THE  POOR  MAN’S  COW. 

AS  the  cow-keeper’s  difficulties  increase,  so 
does  the  popularity  of  the  goat  grow. 
She  has  had  to  fight  for  her  place  for  pre- 
judice was  against  her.  Rut  as  milk  became 
scarcer  and  dearer  her  real  value  became  better 
known.  We  remember  at  the  last  show  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  the  incredulous  de- 
light of  some  overseas  soldiers  vvhen  they 
came  upon  some  of  our  United  Irishwomen 
milking  the  goats!  A lady  milking  a goat  and 
prepared  to  drink  the  milk,  too,  seemed  to 
them  the  funniest  thing  they  had  struck,  they 
declared.  Comparatively  ferv  people  realise 
how  very  excellent  goats’  milk  tastes,  and 
fewer  still  know  what  good  Cheese  and  cream 
can  be  obtained  from  it. 

Like  any  other  animal,  the  best  goat  will 
give  the  best  value,  and,  as  Miss  Deane  points 
out,  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  the  goat’s 
milking  value  is  to  test  her.  This  society  sup- 
plies milk  record  cards  free  of  charge  to  its 
members,  and  at  3d.  each  to  the  public.  If 
you  are  not  already  keeping  a card,  write  to 
this  office  at  once  for  one,  and  don’t  delay,  or 
you  will  spoil  your  year’s  record.  The  value 
of  having  kept  a record  is  obvious  if  you  want 
to  sell  the  goat  at  any  time. 

Another  way  to  test  your  goat  is  to  send 
it  in  to  a good  show,  and  pit  it  against  others. 
Sometimes  a goat  will  surprise  and  delight  its 
owner  by  unexpectedly  carrying  off  a prize. 
We  were  much  entertained  last  year  by  the 
number  of  people  who  said  to  us  during  the 
show,  “ My  goat  would  easily  have  beaten 
that  animal  that  got  the  first  prize!  There  is 
nothing  here  to  touch  it.”  Well,  we  admit 
that  the  goat  that  stays  at  home  is  a goat  that 
is  never  beaten.  But  we  prefer  ourselves, 
when  any  “ tall  talk  ” is  going  to  be  made,  to 
make  it  about  the  goat  that  is  a winner  before 
the  world.  Our  advice  to  alt  goat-keepers  this 
year  is;  “If  you  have  got  a good  goat,  pro- 
duce it  at  the  show,  and,  if  it  is  a winner,  we 
will  take  off  our  editorial  hat  to  you!” 

Intending  exhibitors  should  apply  at  once 
for  the  prize  list  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
Show,  which  will  be  held  on  May  iith  and 
following  days.  Write  either  to  this  office  or 
to  the  Agricultural  Superintendent,  Leinster 
House,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 


EVERYBODY’S  GOAT. 

NOW  that  the  true  value  of  goats  is  be- 
coming known,  it  may  not  be  out  of, 
place  to  indicate  how  we  may  possess 
ourselves  of  those  that  will  be  worth  the  best’ 
of  care,  and  in  their  small  way  will  repay  us 
for  our  outlay  as  well  as  any  cow. 

We  are  just  finding  out  by  cow-testing  what 
a large  proportion  of  our  cows  are  unprofit- 
able. After  testing  my  own  cows,  I am  turn- 
ing out  half  of  them,  and  their  places  will  be 
taken  by  heifers  bred  on  milking  lines,  and 
so,  year  by  year,  the  least  productive  will  go, 
and  by  breeding  from  the  best,  and  using  only 
sires  of  best  milking  pedigree,  I hope  in  time 
to  possess  a dairy  herd  that  will  give  a hand- 
some return  for  any  trouble. 

We  know  very  many  cows  even  in  the 
United  Kingdom  whose  milk  yield  is  so  great 
that  they  return  a huge  profit,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  their  keep  is  of  no 
importance.  Do  let  us  apply  the  same  methods 
to  goats,  and  reap  the  same  astonishing  re- 
sults. I heard  a few  days  ago  of  a goat  in 
Ireland  that  last  year  reared  a calf,  as  well 
as  supplied  a family  with  milk.  She  is  not  a 
big  goat  either.  Of  course,  she  is  a pheno- 
menal animal,  but  she  shows  what  a goat  can 
do.  Let  us  “ hitch  our  wagon  to  a star  ” and 
determine  to  aim  for  a goat  of  that  sort. 

Goats,  like  cows,  can  be  bred  to  milk  for 
long  periods,  and  to  kid  at  all  reasons  of  the 
year,  too,  but  these  animals  will  not  be  evolved 
by  haphazard  methods,  but  by  those  who  keep 


milk  records,  and  breed  their  stock  carefully 
and  feed  and  house  them  judiciously,  tlave 
we  not  often  noticed  amongst  poultry-keepers 
how  some  always  had  eggs,  and  others  with 
perhaps  as  good  stock  grumbled  at  their  use- 
less hens.  It  is  easy  to  spoil  a good  hen,  and 
just  as  easy  to  ruin  a promising  goat. 

The  personal  element  it  is  in  all  enterprises 
that  spells  success  or  failure,  and  if  we  don’t 
care  enough  to  go  to  some  trouble,  and  to  per- 
severe and  overcome  difficulties,  we  need  not 
expect  success.  “ Tremedda  Selene,”  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  milking  goats  in  England 
at  present,  is  the  result  of  her  owner’s  careful 
breeding  for  generations — in  spite  of  many 
misfortunes  and  disappointments  until  “Selene” 
was  her  reward. 

Let  those  Who  set  out  to  produce  the  best 
class  of  milkers  not  be  disheartened  if  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  is  not  very  good.  Get  as  good 
a goat  as  you  can,  and  keep  a careful_  record 
of  her  yield.  She  may  not  be  fashionably 
bred,  nor  up  to  show  standard  in  appearance, 
but  in  every  breed  of  goats  are  good  indivi- 
duals, so  let  us  develop  and  improve  this,  as 
in  the  case  of  cows.  Some  call  the  Irish  goats 
inferior  milkers,  but  I have  known  grand 
goats  amongst  them,  and  think  that  we  shall 
find  them  as  capable  of  great  deeds  as  other 
breeds,  but  not  while  they  have  to  pick  up  a 
scanty  living  all  the  year  round  without  extra 
food  or  shelter.  Nor  would  a good  milch  cow 
if  so  treated.  Nothing  for  nothing  in  this 
world. 

When  you  have  got  your  goat,  make  her 
happy  and  comfortable,,  and  consider  her  needs 
and  make  friends  with  her.  x-Many  goats  are 
most  affectionate,  and  love  to  go  for  walks 
with  their  owners,, even  along  roads,  and  we 
have  had  Billys  whose  greatest  treat  in  summer 
was  to  accompany  us  in  cross-country 
rambles;  one  was  quite  a beautiful  jumper. 

Be  sure  you  mate  your  goat  with  the  best 
stud  goat  available,  one  who  has  come  of  a 
good  milking  strain,  then  you  may  expect  her 
nannie  kids  to  excel  her  as  milkers,  each 
generation  being  a step  in-  the  right  direction. 

On  application  to  the  U.I.  Office  you  can 
hear  of  any  of  our  stud  goats  that  may  be  in 
your  neighbourhood,  or  you  may  be  able  to 
help  yourself  and  your  neighbours  by  becom- 
ing a stud  goat-keeper  or  finding  a suitable 
one.  We  have  many  stud  goats  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  but  very  few  compared  with 
what  are  needed  to  regenerate  the  “ poor  man’s 
cow.” 

Next  May  there  will  be.  a Goat  Show  and 
Milking  Competition  at  Ball’s  Bridge.  Help 
it  and  yourself  by  exhibiting  or  visiting  it,  or 
both.  Come  and  see  other  people’s  goats  and 
what  they  can  do,  and  resolve  this  year  to 
begin  to  do  your  best  to  make  the  goats  of 
Ireland  as  famous  as  those  of  other  lands. 

S.  D.  Deane,  U.I. 


NEXT  ’WEEK’S  SUBJECT; 

“ Rabbits  from  a Utility  Point  of  View.” 

By  Miss  M.  Hamilton,  U.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Village  Institutes. — In  England  the  counter- 
part of  the  United  Irishwomen  Society  is  the 
Village  Institutes.  We  have  received  a letter 
from  one  of  our  own  members  on  this  subject, 
written  from  Chelmsford.  She  says:  “Here 
we  have  Village  Institutes;  in  our  village 
about  80  women  have  joined,  and  we  meet 
once  a month;  four  women  take  it  in  turn  each 
month  to  be  hostesses,  one  provides  tea, 
another  milk,  and  the  others  little  buns,  and 
we  have  a real  sociable  time.  There  is  also 
a lecture  on  housecraft,  gardening,  first-aid, 
dressmaking  or  upholstery,  etc.,  and  there  is 
also  a stall  of' things  which  the  women  have 
made,  for  sale.  We  have  made  baskets,  soft 
t®ys,  s*ft  slippers,  underclothing  and  cakes. 


Some  of  the  women  have  been  cooks,  and 
others  are  taught,  and  there  is  such  keen  com- 
petition. Our  meeting  is  this  afternoon,  and 
the  competition  is  a man’s  shirt  (i),  hand- 
made (2),  machine-made.  The  women’s  lives 
in  so  many  of  the  villages  had  been  so  dull, 
but  now  they  have  awakened,  and  are  so  much 
more  particular  about  their  appearance,  and 
enjoy  the  intercourse  with  their  fellows.  We 
often  have  music,  and  meet  from  2.30  to  4.30 
p.m.  Some  time  I hope  to  go  over  to  nay  . 
native  land,  but  have  not  been  over  for  six 
years.  I must  apologise  for  writing  you  such  ^ 
a long  letter.”  We  are  only  too  pleased  to  ■ 
hear  from  our  members  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  hope  this  interesting  account  has 
given  some  hints  to  some  of  our  branches. 


The  Rabbit  Society. — There  are  some  splen-  ■ 
did  Belgian  hares  now  on  the  market.  Miss 
Reeves,  Heathfield  Towers,  Youghal,  Co.  Cork, 
has  some  fancy  young  does,  deep  red,  eight 
months  old,  for  sale  ; long  pedigree.  Miss 
Clarke,  Port  Hall,  Clonleigh,  Co.  Donegal, 
has  some  four-months-old  Belgian  hare  young- 
sters, bucks  and  does,  also  good  pedigree. 
Both  above  sets  are  out  of  winning  stock,  and 
plight  make  winners  for  R.D.S.  Show.  Miss 
Dwyer,  Ardmore,  Killiney,  Co.  Dublin,  has 
three  pure-bred  Flemish  Giant  does,  just  ready 
for  breeding  ; rest  of  particulars  and  prices 
from  the  owners.  I hope  next  week  to  be  in  a 
position  to  publish  the  prices  offered  by  a Lon- 
don firm  of  fur  dealers  for  home-produced  pelts, 
hares  and  rabbits.  There  are  indications  of  an 
increasing  demand  for  domestic  rabbit  fur, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  prohibitive  prices -of 

imported  skins.  „ ^ c 

F.  E.  Wyber,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney.  , 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Hermitage  Branch.— This  Branch,  since^  it 
was  formed  in  July,  has  had  courses  and  de- 
monstrations in  cheese-making,  fruit  and  vege- 
table bottling,  and  cutting  out.  At  a general 
meeting  held  on  the  i6th  February  it  was  de- 
cided to  apply  for  a course  of  poultry  instruc- 
tion. The  membership  of  the  committee  was 
increased,  and  the  President,  Treasurer,  or 
Secretary  appointed  to  represent  the  Branch 
at  the  central  meetings.  A lecture  was  given 
by  Miss  Nedwill  on  March  3rd,  and  she  then 
arranged  to  begin  the  course  on  poultry- 
keeping in  April. 

M.  B.  Wynne, 

Hon.  Sec.  Hermitage  Branch. 


Castletown  Branch.— This  enterprising 

branch  is  having  a “ Sale  of  Work  and 
Jumbles  ” on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  their  United 
Irishwomen  Hall.  They  have  issued  a prize 
list  showing  classes  in  twelve  different  sub- 
jects, in  which  first  and  second  prizes  are 
being  offered.  They  include  best  pair  of  socks, 
home-spun  ball  of  wool,  best  basket,  skip  with 
two  handles,  handicraft,  under-clothing,  home- 
made cheese,  cakes  and  soda  bread.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  are  to  go  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  erection  of  the  hall.  The  doors 
open  at  3 p.m.,  admission  6d.  For  further  par- 
ticulars apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Castletown  Branch,  Mrs.  Bracken,  R.I.C., 
Castletown.  The  Committee  gave  a tea  last 
week  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Carter,  who  is  shortly 
leaving  Castletown,  and  presented  her  with  a 
floating  flower  bowl  on  behalf  of  the  members. 


INCOME  T A.X 


PEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

Iv  Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  F^m 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen’s  Co.  Farmers  Umon, 

MAYDEN  «5i  CO., 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
4-4  EDAIVIE:  ST..  DUBLIN. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 
DISC  DRILLS 


In  sowing  broadcast  a large  quantity  of  the  seed 
Is  left  completely  uncovered,  exposed  to  all 
weather  conditions,  an  easy  prey  for  the  birds. 
It  Is  not  sown  at  a uniform  depth,  with  the 
result  that  it  does  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a Massey-Harris 
Disc  Drill. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
Force  Feed  Runs  which  sow  uniformly  and 
without  injury  to  seed. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Positive 
Gear  Drives. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control — one  motion  of  a Lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pressure 
and  starts  the  Feed,  the  opposite  motion 
raises  the  Furrow  Openers  and  stops  the 
Feed. 

Prompt  delivery  from  Dublin  stock. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd. 


53-5  5,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.  c 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  &-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 


Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass. 

SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boyd,  Ltd.), 

46  MARY  STREET  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrams  Oleum,  Dublin.”  Telephone  No.  227 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 

ALSO 

LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  & M‘D0NALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 


PREVENTIVE  medicine,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  endeavour  to  stave  off  and  pre- 
vent disease  by  innoculation,  is  daily  re- 
ceiving- more  and  more  attention.  We  now 
innoculate  against  typhoid  fever,  against  diph- 
theria, against  consumption  and  influenza,  and 
certain  other  ailments,  too,  the  results  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  determined.  The  success 
met  with  all  the  same  in  the  case  of  consump- 
tion, typhoid  fever,  and  more  particularly  in 
diphtheria,  clearly  show  to  all  those  giving  the 
matter  intelligent  consideration  that  the  medical 
profession  are  on  the  right  track,  and  that  pre- 
ventive medicine  will  be  the  science  of  the 
future.  W'e  know  now  that  innoculation  early 
in  the  onset  of  the  malady  will  save  nearly  every 
case  of  diphtheria,  whereas  years  ago,  before 
the  days  of  innoculation,  at  least  ten  out  of 
every  dozen  cases  were  rapidly  fatal ! What 
greater  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment 
could  we  have?  Take,  too,  the  success  rnet 
with  in  presumed  hydrophobia,  in  consumption 
and  in  typhoid,  and  what  greater  proof  could 
be  forthcoming  ? Vaccination  furnishes  the 
greatest  proof  of  all  ; for  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  three  or  four  out  of  every  dozen  or  so  men 
you  met  were  heavily  pitted  wdth  smallpox 
scars  ; whereas  now  you  might  search  the  whole 
parish  and  not  find  man  woman  or  child  so 
marked ! The  efficacy  of  vaccination  ag;ainst 
smallpox  cannot  indeed  be  disputed,  in  spite  of 
the  agitation  opposed  so  persistently  to  com- 
pulsory vaccination. 

The  public  would  be  well  advised  to  cease 
opposition  to  innoculation,  vaccination  and 
similar  preventive  treatment  ; for  really  the 
general  public  are  not  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  matter  in  spite  of  modern  edu- 
cation and  its  enlightening  influences.  Medical 
experts  are  giving  their  time  and  their  lives  to 
the  study.  But  some  people  from  sheer  ob- 
stinacy object  to  the  application  of  the  results 
of  these  medical  experts’  investigations,  and  in 
the  writer’s  own  experience  many  a life  has 
been  lost  by  parents  refusing  to  have  the  anti- 
diphtheria serum  injected  into  a child  grievously 
ill  of  that  fearfully  fatal  disease.  It  is  all  very 
sad  and  disappointing,  when  education  is  doing 
so  much  for  everybody,  and  it  would  be  a good 
job  for  the  world  at  large  if  compulsory  innocu- 
lation, vaccination  and  similar  preventive  treat- 
ment were  established  by  law,  without  fear, 
favour  or  affection  of  or  for  anyone. 

So  far  preventive  treatment  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  applicable  to  scarlet  fever,  measles 
and  a great  number  of  other  complaints.  But 
as  these  ailments  are  due  to  the  ravages  of  a 
germ,  it  is  almost  certain  that  germ  will  sooner 
or  later  be  discovered.  So  far  it  has  eluded 
search  made  for  it,  but  so  did  all  other  germs 
when  first  sought  for.  When  discovered,  or  as 
we  sav,  “ isolated,”  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 
find  the  antidote.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  diphtheria  and  the  diseases  referred 
to  above,  but  not  yet  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  bronchitis  and  innumerable  others. 
Success  in  these  latter  cases  is  bound  to  come 
all  the  same,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  by  that  time  the  general  public  will  have 
attained  to  some  degree  of  intelligence  and 
common  sense,  and  so  assist  in  the  attempts 
to  stamp  out  disease  and  not  to  hinder  by 
ignorant  opposition  the  efforts  of  scientists  to 
carry  on  and  perfect  the  good  work  they  are 
engaged  in.  ::  ::  :: 

The  many  complaints  like  diabetes,  Bright’s 
disease,  and  so  on  that  are  not  due  to  the  work 
of  anv  specific  germ  or  organism  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  remarks,  and  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge  must  continue 
under  the  treatment  as  at  present  applied  to 
them.  .\nd  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
there  is  a vast  difference  between  organic  and 
inorganic  ailments,  and  the  fact  of  a germ 
causing  the  trouble  in  the  one  case  and  no 
perm  being  associated  with  the  other.  Diph- 
theria is  due  to  a germ  known  as  the  Klebs- 
I.oefler  bacillus  ; an  ordinary  sore  throat  is  not 
due  to  the  action  or  presence  of  germ,  that 
is  to  say,  of  any  specific  organic  bacillus.  .Any- 
way preventive  medicine  will  be  the  science  of 
the  future,  and  the  sooner  the  public  grasp  this 
fact  the  better. 


Insomnia  or  sleeplessness  is  a terrible  afflic- 
tion, but  if  recourse  is  had  to  sleeping 
draughts,  the  condition  is  made  -worse  and 
dangerous.  There  is  usually  some  cause  for 
insomnia,  and  this  should  be  carefully  sought 
out.  Anxiety,  worry,  family  and  financial 
troubles  are  a fruitful  source  of  sleeplessness. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  refuses  to  worry  or 
be  worried  will  sleep  well  and  live  long.  Bro- 
mide of  potass,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  grains, 
may  safely  be  taken  at  bed  time  for  insomnia; 
nothing  else  unless  ordered  by  a doctor. 

“ Synovitis  ” has  our  sympathy.  On  no 
account  submit  to  operation.  But  the  condi- 
tion must  now  be  far  beyond  synovitis,  and 
must  be  more  of  the  nature  of  osteo-arthritis, 
the  bones  being  themselves  affected.  Hot 
fomentations  while  the  knees  are  swollen  and 
massage  when  the  swelling  goes  down  is  the 
correct  treatment,  and  5 grains  of  iodide  of 
potass  with  10  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda 
should  be  regularly  taken  three  times  a day. 
Both  drugs  can  be  got  in  tabloid  form. 

“ N.S.,”  Co.  Cork,  . if  otherwise  in  good 
health,  should  not  worry  or  bother  about  her 
high  complexion.  The  rash  (in  the  spring  of 
the  year)  is  also  natural  enough.  Our  fair 
friend  might  try  the  following  mixture,  which 
is  the  best  we  can  think  of  for  her  case;— 
Salicylate  of  soda,  2 drachms;  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  2 drachms  ; tincture  of  hyosiamos,  1^ 
drachms;  and  chloroform  water,  8 ozs.  One 
tablespoonful  three  times  daily. 

Goitre.  We  fully  described  this  condition 
a few  weeks  ago.  “ Constant  Reader  ” should 
see  a doctor  and  find  out  if  it  is  a simple  goitre 
(bronchocele),  or  exopthalmic  goitre  ; the  first 
is  practically  harmless,  the  second  the  very 
opposite.  We  can  say  nothing  till  we  know 
more  about  it. 

“ Worried,”  of  King’s  County,  must  procure 
some  lanoline  from  a chemist,  keep  her  hands 
well  anointed  with  it,  and  sleep  in  gloves.  If 
this  fails,  she  must  consult  a skin  specialist  at 
some  of  the  large  hospitals.  We  consider  the 
case  very  strange  and  unusual. 

The  young  girl  suffering  from  hair  on  the 
face  should  first  steam  the  face  well  over  hot 
water  in  a bowl  (through  a towel),  and  then  rub 
away  the  hair  with  a piece  of  pumice  stone. 

“ Painful  ” is  suffering  from  neuritis.  Let 
him  proceed  as  follows  : — The  thigh  should 
first  be  bathed  in  ver\'  hot  water,  and  then 
freely  massaged.  This  must  be  done  night 
and  morning.  He  should  also  take  one  table- 
spoonful of  the  following  mixture  four  times 
daily  : — Aspirin,  two  drachms  ; salicylate  of 
soda,  three  drachms  ; bicarbonate  of  potass, 
two  drachms,  and  chloroform  water,  eight 
ounces.  ••  '•  •• 

“ Sick  Headache.”  Are  there  any  bad  teeth 
in  this  case,  or  is  there  constipation?  If  so, 
both  must  be  set  right  before  the  sick  head- 
ache will  depart.  We  recommend  the  follow- 
ing mixture:  Bromide  of  potass,  two  drachms; 
epsom  salts,  3 drachms  ; bicarbonate  of  soda, 
1 1 drachms;  tincture  of  gentian,  3 drachms, 
and  chloroform  water,  eight  ounces.  One 
tablespoonful  four  times  daily.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  correspondent  should  not  get 
married.  ::  ::  " 

“ Troubled  One  ” at  eighty  need  not  look  for 
much  relief.  The  water  is  always  troublesome 
at  that  age.  We  would  rather  not  interfere, 
because  if  we  brought  about  a stoppage  of 
water,  her  condition  would  then  be  far  worse. 
“ Troubled  One  ” should  try  and  put  up  with 
the  inconvenience,  and  even  be  thankful  it  is 
not  the  opposite  and  more  usual  condition  she 
is  suffering  from. 

“ Knockanore  ” has  a chill  on  the  liver;  it  is 
not  the  stomach.  Let  him  take  a good  hot 
bath  every  night  for  a week  and  the  following 
mixture,  and  he  should  be  all  right: — Tincture 
of  gentian,  three  drachms;  paregoric,  two 
drachms  ; ipeccacuanha  wine,  two  and  a half 
drachms;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  two  drachms; 
chloroform  water,  eight  ounces.  One  table- 
spoonful four  times  daily. 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 

A Pretty  Jumper  Blouse 


I AM  quite  sure  my  readers  Vv'ill  be  delighted 
with  our  sketch  this  week;  it  shows  such 
a very  smart  and  attractive  jumper  blouse, 
just  the  very  model  for  best  spring  and  sum- 
mer wear.  But  though  cut  on  the  very  latest 
lines  and  as  smart  as  the  heart  of  \voman  could 
desire,  this  blouse  is  so  simple  in  shape  that 
it  may  be  made  with  complete  success  by  any 
woman  who  has  an  average  knowledge  of 
sewing. 

The  Material. — Now  what  is 
the  best  material  to  choose  for 
this  charming  jumper?  Well,  if 
you  want  something  very  smart 
indeed,  I would  suggest  crepe 
de  Chine,  radium  crepe,  soft 
satin,  some  soft  silk,  or  Geor- 
gette. In  less  expensive  ma- 
terials it  would  look  very  well 
carried  out  in  crepe  Corona, 
eolienne,  Jap  silk,  muslin,  voile, 
lawn,  or  any  other  pretty  soft 
material.  This  design  would 
look  particularly  well  made  up 
in  velvet  or  velveteen,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  getting  rather  late 
for  such  warm  materials.  How- 
ever, whatever  you  choose,  you 
will  need  2I  yards  of  40  in.  ma- 
terial, or  its  equivalent  in  nar- 
rower stuff. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  five 
pieces  in  this  pattern,  including’ 
the  belt  and  collar.  Before  cut- 
ting out,  lay  the  pattern  against 
you  and  make  any  little  altera- 
tions that  may  be  necessary. 

You  will  find  it  both  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  to  do  this  in 
the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out 
garment;  moreover,  you  will 
find  it  more  economical,  for  by 
so  doing  no  material  is  wasted. 

Remember  that  no  turnings  are 
allowed  for  in  the  pattern,  there- 
fore you  should  leave  iin.  on  the 
under-arm  and  shoulder  seams; 

I in.  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
jumper;  i in.  on  the  sleeve 
seams;  i in.  on  sleeve  top  and 
bottom;  J in.  all  round  the  cuff; 
and  i in.  all  round  the  belt,  which  should  be 
at  least  4 in.  wide. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the  material  out  to 
its  full  width,  and  then  fold  it  in  such  a way 
that  both  selvedges  come  together  down  one 
side.  Then  lay  the  pattern  pieces  upon  the 
folded  material,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
placing  the  straight  edge  of  both  front  and 
back  to  the  fold  of  the  material.  Take  care 
that  the  other  pattern  pieces  are  absolutely 
straight  upon  the  fabric,  otherwise  they  will 
pull  and  twist  when  the  blouse  is  made  up. 
Cut  out  a lining  for  the 
cuffs;  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  it  quite 
easily  out  of  the  ma- 
terial. Cut  the  belt  in 
double  material,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch, 
and  join  the  two  pieces 
together. 

The  Making. — Join 

together  the  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams 
either  by  French  sewing, 
material,  or  by  running  and  neatly  overcasting 
the  raw  edges  in  the  case  of  thicker  stuffs. 
The  under-arm  seams  must  only  be  joined 
from  the  waist  to  the  armhole,  below  the 
waist  the  seams  must  be  left  open  and  the 
edges  neatly  hemmed.  Hem  up  the  lower 
edge  of  the  jumper.  Cut  down  the  middle  of 
the  front  to  a depth  of  about  6 in.,  and  face  up 
each  edge  of  the  opening  with  a narrow  flat 
wrap  of  the  material,  if  not  too  thick.  Now 
stamp  your  embroidery  pattern  round  the 
square-cut  neck,  round  the  cuffs,  and  round 
the  bottom  of  the  jumper,  and  work  the  de- 
sign in  any  stitch  you  prefer.  If  you  do  not 
care  for  the  embroidery  you  can  replace  it  by 


a pretty  braid  or  galoii,  or  by  a plain  band  of 
the  material  set  on  by  hand-  worked  veining. 
Now  sew  buttons,  preferably  covered  with  the 
material  down  each  side  of  the  front  opening, 
setting  the  buttons  pretty  _ close  together. 
The  blouse  is  fastened  by  lacing  a cord  round 
these  buttons  and  tying  it  at  the  bottom.  The 
ends  of  the  cord  should  be  finished  by  small 
tassels.  Similar  buttons  should  be  sewn  down 
each  edge  of  the  side  openings 
below  the  waist,  and  these  but- 
tons should  be  set  as  close  to 
the  edge  as  possible,  so  as  to 
hide  the  narrowest  hem  at  the 
edge. 

Sew  up  the  sleeve  seams  in 
the  same  way  that  you  have 
sewn  up  the  blouse  seams. 
Gather  the  lower  edge  of  each 
sleeve.  Now  join  the  cuff  and 
its  lining  separately,  so  that 
each  forms  a ring.  Lay  cuff  and 
lining  right  sides  together,  run 
round  the  other  edge,  and  turn 
right  side  out.  Now  sandwich 
the  sleeve  gathers  between  the 
cuff  and  its  lining,  having  first 
turned  in  the  raw  edges  of  both, 
and  stitch  neatly.  You  should 
place  the  middle  of  the  cuff  to 
the  seam  of  the  sleeve,  and 
should  arrange  the  gathers  in 
such  a way  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  fulness  comes  near  the 
ends  of  the  cuff.  Now  gather 
the  top  of  the  sleeve  from  the 
notch  to  within  6^  in.  of  the 
seam.  Put  the  sleeve  into  the 
armhole,  right  sides  together, 
the  notches  should  come  to- 
gether, tack  into  position,  try 
the  sleeve  on,  stitch  about  i in. 
from  the  edge,  and  either  bind 
the  turnings  or  whip  them  very 
neatly. 

Join  the  two  sash  pieces  to- 
gether very  neatly.  You  can 
either  make  a single  join  down 
the  middle  or  you  can  cut  one 
of  the  strips  in  two  and  join  a 
piece  to  each  end  of  the  un- 
broken strip;  this  is,  perhaps,  the  neater  way, 
as  the  join  does  not  show  in  front.  Hem  the 
joined  sash  all  round  the  edges,  and  tie  at  the 

back.  

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each  ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE, 
179  Great  Brunswick  Street. 


[Refer  to  H.  D.  329.1 


If  the  edges  of  a saucepan  are  well  buttered, 
the  contents  will  not  boil  over. 


rOLD 


in  the  case  of  thin 


The  creaking  of  a 
door  may  be  instantly 
stopped  by  rubbing  the 
hinge  with  a piece  of 
soap.  It  does  not  spoil 
the  looks  of  the  paint 
as  if  oil  were  used. 

* * * 

To  make  floor  polish 
take  -1  lb.  beeswax,  i 
cup  raw  linseed  oil,  i cup  turpentine.  Melt  to- 
gether the  two  first,  take  off  the  fire  and  stir  in 
the  turpentine,  stirring  together  till  cool.  Put 
awav  in  tins. 

* * * 

To  clean  lace  first  wash  as  usual  in  a lather 
of  soap  and  water,  let  the  lace  get  quite  dry, 
then  put  it  into  sufficient  cold  milk  to  cover  it, 
roll  it  up  inside  a cloth  and  iron  when  just 
moist.  Lace  treated  in  this  way  comes  out  a 
lovely  creamy jfelour  just  like  new. 

* * * * 

To  prevent  cakes  burning  first  grease  the 
tins  in  the  usual  way  and  then  sprinkle  a little 
flour  at  the  bottom  and  sides.  After  the  cake 
is  cooked  just  scrape  the  dry  fl®ur  off. 


GRANPIAH 
FOOTWEAR 

For  FIELD 
or  FARM 

Price 

37/6 

BEST  SCOTCH  MAKE 

178  G. 

THIS  is  a good  strong  serviceable  boot  for 
men,  suitable  either  for  field  or  market 
wear.  Soles  fixed  with  brass  standard 
screw,  which  makes  it  absolutely  watertight. 
Plain  Sole  sizes,  6 to  11.  Size  12,  1/-  extra. 


A TRIAL  ORDER  WILL  REPAY  YOU. 


GHAS.  SCOTT 


10  IRELAND’S  LANE, 
DUNDEE. 


Stop  getting  wet ! You 
can  work  outdoors  all 
day  in  teeming  rain,  and 
be  bone-dry  at  the  day’s 

end.  We  guarantee  Beacon 
Oilskins  to  keep  you  dry  any- 
where and  always.  If  they 
fail,  we  refund  your  money. 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

NEVER  GO  STICKY  OR  LEAK. 

By  letting  you  work  all  day,  Beacons  quickly 
save  their  cost  on  the  Land.  They  pay  for 
themselves  ; the  health  benefit  you  get  from 
being  always  dry  actually  costs  you  nothing. 
Read  what  one  Farmer  says  about  them  ; 

“/  had  coat  thoroughly  tested  on  Monday,  it 
**  being  a very  bad  day,  and  after  having  been 
” out  8 hours,  came  tn  as  dry  as  a bone.  It 
“ nearly  p >id  for  itself  in  one  day,  and  I wish 
“/  had  had  it  long  since." 

ILLUSTRATED  LIST  SENT  POST  FREE. 

This  Booklet  of  “Weather  Comfort”  shows  Men’s 
Oilskin  Coats  from  21/-.  Sou’westers  from  3/-,  and 
useful  long  Leggings  from  5/-,  Ladies'  smart  Oilskins 
from  28/6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  16/6  (3  year 
old  size) — all  guaranteed  to  keep  you  dry  and  not  to 
go  sticky,  or  money  back.  The  Booklet  also  shows 
sound,  honest,  dry-foot  Boots.  Send  a p.c.  for  it  now. 

J.  BARBOUR  & SONS.  LTD.,  - ^ 

69  Beacon  Buildings^  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

KILOH’S 

Fattening  Powder  for  Pigs 

KEEPS  Pigs  thriving  and  healthy, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  food. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Price  6d.  Per  Packet 


Cork  Chemical  & Drug  Co. 

(Late  Kiloh’s) 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  CORK 
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ROYAL  ULSTER  SPRING  SHOW. 

Continued  from  page  345. 

Pigs. 

Mr.  James  Short,  Beragh,  Co.  Tyrone, 
showed  the  winning  animals  in  both  of  the 
classes  for  Large  White  Ulster  boars.  There 
was  nothing  to  oppose  his  nine-months-old 
Wood  Park.  Yet  in  the  older  class,  where  he 
was  awarded  first  prize,  and  in  the  younger 
class  the  same  owner’s  Wood  Park  General 
beat  Mr.  W.  R.  Smyth’s  Ballyalgin  Victory 
for  first  place,  while  he  came  again  with  a 
third  prize  winner  in  Wood  Park  Gold  Bond. 


HIGH  PRICES  AT  SALES. 

The  sales  at  Balmoral  commenced  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  and  were  continued  the  two 
following  days.  On  the  first  day  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus  bulls  and  heifers,  non-pedigree 
dairy  bulls  and  heifers,  and  the  Shorthorn 
heifers,  were  sold,  and  these  brought  very 
good  prices,  Mr.  J.  Patterson’s  (Moy)  first 
prize  yearling  heifer.  Ruby  3rd,  fetching  175 
gns.;  but  on  the  second  day,  w'hen  the  Short- 
horn bulls  were  offered,  bidding  became  really 
sensational,  and  passed  all  records  for  this 
fixture.  Bidding  in  three  figures  was  more  the 
rule  than  exception,  and  when  Dr.  Martin’s 
first  prize  -winner.  Royal  Abundance,  came  into 
the  ring,  bidding  did  not  stop  until  700  gns. 
was  reached  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Marshall,  of  Stran- 
raer. Later  on,  even  this  high  figure  was 
passed,  for  a home  buyer  in  Mr.  Alex  Orr, 
Saintfield,  paid  the  record  price  of  900  gns.  for 
Mr.  Ed.  Coey’s  yearling  bull,  Broadhooks 
Royalist,  which  was  also  a first  prize  winner. 
There  was  a large  number  of  cross-Channel, 
Colonial  and  American  buyers  present,  and 
several  of  the  highest  priced  lots  were  taken  for 
export.  The  sale  was  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Macdonald,  Fraser  and  Co.,  Ltd.  The  follow- 
ing list  gives  the  chief  prices  paid  up  to  the 
moment  of  going  to  press  on  Thursday 
morning: — 


SHORTHORNS.  Gns. 

J.  Creaney’s.  King  Cormack— John  West,  Scotts- 

boro,  Clones  ...  ...  ...  iqq 

Miss  Robinson’e  heifer,  Kinnego  Luxury  5th 

(1st  prize)— Capt.  West  ...  ...  ...  200 

l)r.  A.  G.  Martin’s  Royal  Abundance  (1st  prize) 

— A.  J.  Marshall,  Stranraer  ...  700 

Wm.  Fleck’s  Kirktown  Bumble  Bee— Jos  Shep- 
herd, London  ...  ...  ...  ' 240 

W'm.  J.  Hogg’s  Kirkcown  Diamond  {1st  prize)T 

J.  Shepherd,  London  ...  ...  300 

H.  y.  Henderson’s  Lord  Garvagh  3rd— T.  F. 

Sheehy,  Newcastle  West  ...  ...  ...  lOO 

N.  Badger’s  Prince  Ardlethen  Laureate  (1st 
prize  and  champion) — M.' Alexander,  Stir- 
„ ,•••  ...  ...  590 

R.  G.  Burns  Greystone  Laddie — George  Cum- 

mings. Coalieland  ...  ...  ...  100 

J.  Moore’s  Royal  Dorothy— Wm.  Park  and  Son, 

Cookstown  ..  ...  170 

Col.  Ogilby’s  Regal  Comet  (2nd  prize)— m! 

McCa,usland,  Limavady  ...  ...  ...  105 

A.  McKinlay’s  Ballynagar  Dairyman — Cen- 

tenary  Dairy  Society,  Thurles,  Tipperary  ...  160 

H.  Frame’s  Ulster  Hero— L.  Phelan,  Mullina- 

hone,  Tipperary  ...  ...  ...  140 

J-  Lyons’  Rosa’s  Pride — R.  Smyth,  Crossgar  ...  200 

Wm.  J.  Kells’  Lismoney  Amphion — T F Gib- 
son, Ballygorey  ...  ...  105 

Wm.  and  J.  Ekin’s  Sorceress  Heir  (4th  prize) — 

J.  Shepherd,  London  ...  ...  ...  360 

Col.  Ogilby’s  Pellipar  Regal  Cadet- W.  McMil- 
lan ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

D.  J.  Lawless’  Pomeroy  Baron’s  Pride — W.  T. 

Malcolm  ...  ...  ...  ...  150 

J.  Jones’  Dromart  Baron— J.  R.  Erskine,  Moy  ...  250 

J.  Moore’s  Carowreagh  Magneto— Sir  Robert  An- 

derson,  Mullaghmore,  Monaghan  ...  190 

Ed.  Coey’s  Broadhooks  Royalist  (1st  prize) — 

Alexander  Orr,  Saintfield  ...  ...  900 

Wm.  Stewart’s  Orphan  Boy— Lord  Kenmare  ...  320 

Col.  Ogilby’s  Pellipar  Regal  Norseman— A. 

McCracken,  Newtownards  ...  ...  520 

'Col.  Ogilby’s  Pellipar  Regal  Buddhist— Robert 

A.  Rutherford,  Manorhamilton  . . ...  170 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Kennedy’s  Mullantean  Grand  Parade 

—Alex.  Donald,  Fintona  ...  ...  ...  150 

S.  Warnock’s  Ballyreagh  Lifeguard— A.  Patter- 

son, Carryduff  ...  ...  ...  ...  150 

Jas.  H.  Cowan’s  Lord  Raglan — G.  W.  Frazer, 

Ballyjamesduff  ...  ...  ...  100 

T.  J.  Henderson’s  Mutt— R.  Erskine,  Moy  120 

T.  Hayes’  Bernagh  Chieftain  (3rd  prize)— W.  J. 

Finlay,  Killinchy  ...  ...  ...  200 

Thos.  Holden’s  Royal  Salute — J.  Henry,  Oak 

Island  ...  ...  ...  ...  530 

H.  H.  Carlisle’s  Saintfield  Prince — B.  Burns, 

Dungannon  ...  ...  ...  ...  250 

A.  Cameron’s  Inverton  Farrier— Wm.  Geo.  Kerr, 

Beragh  ...  ...  ...  ...  260 

R.  A.  Ferguson’s  Prince  Pat— Department  of 

Agriculture  ...  ...  ...  140 

•John  Keane’s  Mufif  Hope — R.  Watters,  Stewarts- 

■t-own  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

Lady  Smiley’s  Inver  Poet— Centenary  Dairy 

Society,  Thurtes  ...  ...  ...  120 


R.  J.  Harbinson’s  Butler  of  Gorestown— M. 

Hegan  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

John  Forsythe’s  Matadore  Stamp— John  McFad- 

den,  Kii'kcubbin  ...  ...  ...  140 

Wm.  H.  Reid’s  Killycowan  Chief- J.  Shepherd. 

London  ...  ...  ...  ...  370 

F.  H.  and  T.  T.  Maclean’s  Glenanne  Dorothy’s 

Snowstorm— Bert  Marshall  ...  ...  100 

S.  S.  Anderson’s  Vulcan’s  Champion— S.  Steel, 

Cookstown  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

F.  H.  and  T.  T.  Maclean’s  Glenanne  Golden 

Crown— J.  Shepherd,  London  ...  ■ 360 

Robt.  D.  Best’s  Aghalee  March  Past— R.  D. 

Chambers  ..  ...  ...  ...  115 

John  Skelton’s  Manager— Department  of  Agri- 
culture ...  ...  ...  ...  180 

Nat  Pollock’s  Roan  Prince — Wm.  Finlay,  Finnan 

Armoy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

Hugh  Patterson’s  Drumadraw  Captain— J. 

Black,  Cookstown  ...  ...  ...  170 

Wm.  and  J.  Ekin’s  Ballymoil  Fascination- R. 

Kennedy,  Dromadonald  ...  ...  •••  200 

Jas.  Wilson’s  Clipper  King  (2nd  prize)— Bert 

Marshall  ...  ...  ...  ...  650 

Robert  D.  Best’s  Aghalee  Master— Bert  Marshall  160 
James  A.  Perry’s  Broadhooks  Victor— J.  Hazel- 

ton,  Culnagrew  ...  ...  ...  ...  450 

SHORTHORN  HEIFERS. 

T.  Lindsay’s  Moss  Rose- Mr.  Turnbull  ...  100 

Sir  R.  Anderson’s  Orphan’s  Bloom— Mr.  Turn- 

bull  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  90 

W.  J.  Garrett’s  Venus— Lord  Kenmare  ...  100 

W.  J.  Blackstock’s  Fair  Undine— Major  Work- 
man ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  90 

J.  Patterson’s  Ruby  3rd  (1st  prize)— Mr.  Alexan- 
der ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  175 


Prices  of  Aherdeen-Augus  bulls  ranged  up  to  78 
gns.,  paid  by  Mr.  Aird  for  Capt.  Knox-Brown ’s  Ito. 


IRISH  HEREFORD  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  Hereford 
Breeders’  Association  was  held  in  the  Com- 
mittee Room  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
Ballsbridge,  on  Tuesday,  2nd  March,  at  5 p.m. 
There  were  present: — Colonel  Sir  Nugent 
Everard,  H.M.L.  (in  the  chair).  Colonel  E.  W. 
Purdon  Winter,  (Colonel  Scott  Moore,  Majors 
R.  W.  Hillas  and  T.  H.  Montgomery,  Messrs. 
C.  M.  Going,  J.  G.  Leslie,  M.  Keefe,  and  J. 
Davis.  Mr.  M'Creery  represented  the  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  and  Mr.  |McNeill 
was  present  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  E.  N.-jW^Uer. 
Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Britten,  of  the  Hefiefosd  Herd 
Book  Society,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Russell,  of  Pern- 
bridge,  also  attended. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  John  Samuel  Gibson,  of  Killeshandra, 
was  proposed  as  a member  of  the  Association 
by  Mr.  M'Creery,  seconded  by  Colonel  Pur- 
don Winter,  and  was  duly  elected.  The  exist- 
ing Committee,  viz..  Colonel  Sir  Nugent  Ever- 
ard, Majors  Hillas,  Hamilton,  T.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, Messrs.  W.  Moore  and  H.  D’E. 
Strevens,  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  decided  to  offer  two  prizes  of  £5 
each  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  in 
May  next  for  the  best  yearling  Hereford  bull 
and  heifer,  respectively,  bred  in  Ireland,  and 
exhibited  by  a member  of  the  Association.  It 
was  also  decided  to  offer  prizes  to  the  follow- 
ing Provincial  Shows: — North  Tipperary,  Co. 
Meath,  Newcastle  West,  Antrim,  Ballymoney, 
Sligo,  Kilkenny,  Roscommon,  King’s  Co., 
Ossory,  Cavan. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Colonel 
Purdon  Winter  and  seconded  by  Major  Hillas, 
to  the  Hereford  Herd  Book  Society  for  their 
annual  grant  to  the  Association’s  funds  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  Hereford 
breed  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Britten  responded  and  expressed  him- 
self as  more  than  well  pleased  with  the  won- 
derful improvement  he  saw  in  the  Hereford 
classes  exhibited  that  day.  He  appreciated  the 
good  work  being  done  by  the  Association,  and 
held  out  hopes  of  an  increased  grant  from  his 
Society’s  funds  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  John 
Taylor  represented  the  Hon.  Secretaries — 
Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd. 


TRALEE  Fair,  Co.  Kerry,  8th  Mar.,  1920.— Small 
fair,  composed  of  second  and  third  class  horned 
cattle.  Good  attendance  of  buyers,  and  a brisk  de- 
mand for  all  classes  at  high  values.  Fair  supply  of 
springers,  which  met  a ready  sale  at  very  high 
prices.  A limited  number  of  sheep  on  offer,  the 
majority  being  secured  by  local  victuallers.  Store 
cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £8  15s.  to  £10  lOs. ; 
3rd  class,  £6  15s.  to  £7  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class, 
£14  to  £18  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  3rd  class,  £11  to  £12 
10s.  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2n4  class,  £22  to  £25 
(l.w.  av.,  76s.);  3rd  class,  £14  to  Al8  (l.w.  av.,  74s.). 
Eat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £45 
(l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3rd  class,  £17  to  £23,  (l.w.  av.,  68s. 
6d.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £35  to 
£40;  3rd  class,  £21  10s.  to  £26.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 
yrs.,  Longwools,  I20s.  to  13Gi. 


ANIMi  ; 

Return  showinc  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Nuftioers 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  6th  March,  1S20. 


Irish  Ports. 

Cattle. 

1 Sheep. 

1 

u 

c 

U) 

1 Goats. 

j ♦Horses. 

Mules  or 
Jennets. 

«e 

M 

■1 

< 

Total 

Animals 

a 

Us 

Others. 

BalUna 

Belfast 

1821 

1378 

231 

1 

280 

2 

io 

3723 

Cork 

853 

634 

228 

202 

49 

1966 

Drogheda 

663 

70 

42 

1 

776 

Dublin 

4127 

3168 

1476 

2392 

4 

i'll 

11294 

Dundalk 

430 

15 

89 

8 

542 

Greenore 

4 

ilo 

... 

88 

87 

289 

Lame 

939 

5C 

10 

999 

Limerick 

Londonderry  ... 

443 

937 

58 

4 

1442 

Milford 

... 

Mulroy 

... 

... 

ess 

1-t 

Newry 

169 

i03 

8 

280 

Portrusb 

Sligo 

33 

34 

1 

68 

Waterford 

826 

487 

522 

1423 

’21 

3279 

Westport 

... 

Total 

9369 

7653 

2448 

4575 

23 

578 

2 

10 

24658 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses, 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1319. 

Mar.  3rd 

11,671 

4,170 

3,697 

3,023 

Total  since 
Jan,  1st 

128,962 

49,755 

42,418 

46,964 

PUT  YOUR  SEEDS  IN  RIGHT 

BY  USING 

McCormick  or  Deering 

LATEST  TYPE  GRAIN  DRILLS 


6-in.  spacing  Disc  Drill 


Sizes— 11,  13,  IS  Discs— 7-ln.  spacing 
12,  14,  16  Dlscs-6-in,  spacing 

ALL  SIZES  READY  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH 

For  prices  and  illustrated  lists  apply  to  your 
usual  or  nearest  I.H.C.  dealer,  or 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Great 
Britain,  Limited 

80  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  B.C.2 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SAOKS 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Coves 

FOR  CARTS.  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES,  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dtpt,  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  G.P,0,,  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
Telegrams— “Petrie,  Dublin.”  Telephone  1675 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 


351 


]\Iarch  13,  1920. 


THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN  CATTLE  MARKET  (March  ii). 
— The  offering  at  Dublin  market  to-day  were 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Cattle  totalled  3,059,  or  a drop 
of  33  from  the  previous  market,  and  sheep 
numbers  fell  off  by  520  to  3,793.  Trade  opened 
up  by  no  means  briskly,  and  rumours  of  an  im- 
pending strike  at  the  shiping  end  had  a dis- 
piriting effect  on  demand.  Buyers  operated 
cautiously,  and,  with  owners  little  inclined  to 
give  way,  business  moved  slowly.  Still  late 
rates  were  well  maintained,  and  the  wind  up 
showed  that  little  or  no  change  could  be 
noted  from  last  week.  As  a rule,  the  fat  cattle 
on  offer  were  well  finished,  and,  though  some 
were  disposed  to  think  the  run  of  those  penned 
were  not  so  well  turned  out  as  last  year,  there 
were  some  prime  lots  to  be  noted  on  different 
stands,  and  the  proporti  on  of  rough  and 
thinner  sorts  if  anything  below  usual.  An  es- 
pecially fine  lot  of  cattle  on  Mr.  Cuffe’s  stand 
attracted  much  attention,  and  were  stated  to 
have  touched  95s.  per  cwt.  The  range  for 
good  ordinary  sorts  lay  between  85s.  to  87s.  6d., 
though  occasionally  90s.  and  91s.  was  given 
for  something  suitable.  Fat  bulls  and  good 
fresh,  well-meated  cows  sold  well,  and  up  to 
recent  rates.  Some  owners  were  of  opinion 
present  prices  are  below  those  obtained  at  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  One  owner  who 
realized  85s.  for  pollies  contended  that  he  got 
87s.  6d.  for  equally  as  good  cattle  in  this  month 
last  year. 

The  sheep  trade  was  much  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  preceding  Thursday.  It  was  estimated 
that  really  prime  fat  sheep  stood  the  butchers 
on  to-day’s  rates  fully  2S.  6d.  per  lb.,  which,  in 
itself,  is  an  indication  that  offal  values,  es- 
pecially those  for  wool  and  hides,  are  still  a 
very  realizable  asset.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and,  though  dealings  hung  considerably,  a 
clearance  was  effected  earlier  than  usual.. 

The  pig  market  was  well  supplied,  entries 
numbering  148  over  last  week.  The  opening 
trade  was  strong,  and  prices  well  up  to  last 
Thursday’s  level,  but  there  was  a slackening 
of  demand  later,  and  the  wind  up  was  rather 
disappointing.  Best  bacon  and  pork  pigs 
reached  from  170s.  to  175s.  and  177s.  per  cwt.; 
heavy  shipping  qualities  made  from  164s.  to 
i68s.  per  cwt.,  and  others  from  155s.  to  163s. 
per  cwt. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  iith  March,  1920. — Supplies: — iCattle 

3,059,  decrease  33;  sheep  3,793,  decrease  1,520. 
•At  the  opening  of  the  market,  there  was  a keen 
demand  for  best  finished  cattle,  but  for  other 
sorts  trade  was  about  the  same  as  last  week. 
Bulls  still  command  high  prices,  making  up  to 
I02S.  6d.  per  cwt.  Sheep  were  very  scarce  and 
dear.  Although  over  80s.  was  got  for  lambs 
last  week,  there  were  none  shown  to-day. 
Quotations: — Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from 
87s.  to  95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from 
73s.  to  86s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows  and 
bulls,  from  40s.  to  96s.,  and  up  to  102s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Mutton,  IS.  9d.  to  2S. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  and  20 
Usher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  March  ii. — Supplies: — 
Beasts  3,059,  decrease  33;  sheep  3,793,  decrease 
1,520.  The  small  proportions  of  really  finished 
beasts  met  a keen  demand  at  improved  quota- 
tions, 90s.  to  93s.  and  up  to  95s.  per  cwt.  Other 
classes  sold  well  comparatively,  and  » good 
clearance  was  effected  at  quotations  running 
from  80s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.,  bulls  of  best  quality 
realising  as  much  as  finished  bullocks.  The 
substantial  reduction  in  numbers  caused  a 
sharper  trade  for  sheep  at  higher  prices. 


NIS*i 

ICOLNSHIRC’* 

POWDEDSI 

CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 
Soon  repay  their  emaS  coaL 

- BoldmnnrlieK^ioiLiieritaapaMW 

• 8<4e  ProeriMar. 

i W.  DENNIS,  Omu^  LOUTH,  1 


Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, March  ii. — Cattle  3,058,  decrease  33;  sheep 
3,793,  decrease  1,520.  With  a large  proportion 
of  the  cattle  on  offer  of  excellent  quality,  a 
brisk  trade  resulted  in  a smart  advance  in 
prices.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hetherington’s  consignment 
of  bullocks  realised  from  £61  to  £77  15s..  od. 
per  head,  and  were  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Delaney,  Dorset  Street,  Dublin.  Other  sales — 
Mr.  Richard  Cobbe’s  bullocks,  £65  5s.;  Mr. 
Janies  Matthews’,  £57  2s.  6d.;  Mr.  H.  M. 
Smith’s,  £57  ; Messrs.  Odium’s,  £54  17s.  6d.; 
Mr.  W.  Gowings,  £54  15s.,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Wyber’s,  £54  2s.  6d.  All  classes  of  sheep  met 
the  dearest  trade  so  far  this  season,  and  a com- 
plete clearance  effected.  Quotations: — Cattle 
(best),  from  90s.  to  95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
secondary,  from  80s.  to  89s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  i:ows,  from  bos.  to  87s.  per  cwt.  live 

weight  ; bulls,  from  80s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  live 

weight;  sheep,  from  2od.  to  25d.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  Dublin,  March  11. — Numbers: — Cattle 

3,059,  decrease  33;  sheep  3,793,  decrease  1,520. 
Prime  cattle  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  all 
other  descriptions  much  easier  sold.  Sheep 
met  a brisk  sale  at  higher  prices.  Beef  (best), 
from  90s.  to  95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others 
frorri  70s.  to  85s)  Mutton,  is.  4d.  to  2S.  per  lb. 

Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  ii  St.  Joseph’s 
Road,  Dublin,  March  ii. — Silpplies: — Cattle 

3,059,  decrease  33;  sheep  3,783,  decrease  1,520. 
There  was  a firm  demand  for  cattle  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  a couple  of  shillings  per 
cwt.  more  was  obtained  for  extra  quality 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Best  quality 

...  92 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Secondary  quality 

...  85 

0 

to 

87 

6 

Inferior  quality 

...  80 

0 

to 

85 

0 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 

Choice  ewes 

1 

10 

to 

2 

0 

Choice  wethers 

1 

7 

to 

1 

9 

rigs  (per  cwt.  carcase)— 

Best  bacon  and  pork 

...  170 

0 

to 

177 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

...  165 

0 

to 

168 

0 

Crain  (per  barrel)— 

Seed  barley 

...  60 

0 

to 

70 

0 

• White  oats 

...  30 

0 

to 

34 

0 

Black  oats 

...  29 

0 

to 

30 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

...  11 

0 

to 

12 

0 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

8 

to 

2 

114 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

...  25 

0 

to 

31 

0 

Ducks 

...  33 

0 

to 

38 

0 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

...  12 

0 

to 

13 

0 

Medium  hay 

...  11 

3 

to 

12 

0 

Oaten  straw 

5 

6 

to 

6 

0 

Wheaten  straw 

5 

0 

to 

5 

6 

beasts.  Other  classes  were  easier  to  place  at 
full  rates,  and  a good  clearance  effected.  Our 
top  price  (95s.  per  cwt.  to  weigh)  was  paid  by 
Messrs.  E.  Cosgrave  and  Sons,  Ranelagh,  for 
a pen  of  exceptional  quality  A.-A.  bullocks  fed 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Gill,  Gormanstown,  Naas.  Busi- 
ness in  the  sheep  market  was  brisk  and  dear, 
last  day’s  prices  being  repeated  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  in  most  cases  improved  upon. 
Quotations: — Cattle,  best,  87s.  to  93s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  extra  quality,  95s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  secondary,  8is.  to  86s.  ■ per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  93s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight.  Mutton,  is.  8d.  to' 2s.  id.  per  lb. 

Dubiin  Store  Cattle  Sales.— Following  the  R.D.S. 
Show  and  Sale  there  was  a large  attendance  at  the 
store  cattle  sales  last  week,  and  a brisk  trade  was 
done  in  all  well-conditioned  beasts.  Best  bullocks 
brought  several  shillings  per  cwt.  more  than  the  pre- 
vious week,  record  prices  for  the  season  being  reached 
in  some  cases,  bijt  young  and  light  sorts  were  not 
wanted.  A.-A.  crosses,  £44  15s.  (105s.),  £40  5s.  (98s. 
6d.),  £31  (93s.),  £30  lOe.  (89s.) ; horned  bullocks,  £45 
(97s.  6d.),  £46  (94s.),  £41  (92s.  6d.),  £40  10s.  (87s.). 
£37  15s.  (93s.  6d.),  £37  10s.  (92s.  6d.),  £36  lOs.  (91s. 
6d.),  £34  (96s).;  Shorthorn  heifers,  £40  5s.  (85s.); 
polly  bullocks,  £28  (87s.);  two-year-old  and  year- 
lings, from  75s.  to  82s.  per  cwt. 

Belfast  Fat  Cattle,  Mar.  9.— The  number  of  cattle, 
etc.,  offered  at  th's  market  to-day  amounted  to  608 
cattle  and  216  sheep ; total,  824.  The  following  are 
the  prices  per  head  : — Bullocks — First  class,  £47  to 
£56 ; second  cla.ss,  £41  to  £48.  Heifers— First  class, 
£44  to  £52;  second  class,  £38  to  £44.  Cows— First 
class,  £42  to  £50-  second  class,  £34  to  £42.  Sheep, 
£9  to  £10  15s. ; la«Ds,  £5  10s.  to  £6  10s.  Prices  per 
cwt.  live  weight :— Bullocks— Prime,  £4  6s.  to  £4  8s. ; 
very  good,  £4  4s.  to  £4  6s.  Heifers— Prime,  £4  6e.  to 
£4  8s. ; very  good,  £4  4s.  to  £4  6s.  Cows— Prime,  £3 
19s.  to  £4  3s.;  very  good,  £3  17s.  to  £4.  Beef— First 
class.  Is.  3d,  to  Is.  4id. ; second  class.  Is.  id.  to  is. 
3d.;  mutton,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb» 


Robson's  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.  At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  held  by  Messrs,  John  Kobson,  Ltd., 
Belfast,  on  Monday  last,  supplies  were  sliglitly  in 
excess  of  the  former  market.  Values  for  all  classes 
were  well  maintained,  being  about  on  par  with  the 
previous  week's  i)rices,  namely,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  4d.  for 
light  mutton,  and  round  about  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  for  the 
heavier  varieties.  There  were  plenty  of  customers 
for  the  stock  on  offer,  and  a steady,  even  trade  pre- 
vailed throughout.  Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to 
136s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  to  llOs. ; White  wedders,  to 
175s.;  White  ewes,  to  195s.;  White  hoggs,  to  150s.; 
cross  hoggs,  to  140s.,  and  rams,  to  225s.  At  the 
weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle,  held  on  Tuesday, 
there  was  again  an  overllow  entry,  and,  as  usual, 
the  sale  commenced  with  bulls.  There  was  a grand 
display  and  a ready  market,  both  with  home  buyers 
and  exporters,  85s.  to  95s.  representing  the  value  per 
cwt.,  age,  weight,  and  quality  taken  into  account. 
For  the  prime  lots  of  medium  and  heavy  weight  bul- 
locks and  heifers  values  remained  unchanged,  95e. 
per  live  cwt.  being  frequently  obtained  lor  well- 
finished  animals,  the  grading  price  remaining  the 
same  as  last  week.  Values  here  were  unchanged  for 
light  weights,  about  84s.  to  88s.  being  currency. 
Cows  were  not  quite  so  fast  a trade  as  the  previous 
week;  prices  suffered  to  the  extent  of  about  20s.  per 
head,  but  with  sufficient  demand  for  the  numbers  on 
offer,  and  a clearance.  Stores  still  remain  a keen 
trade,  especially  well-bred  sorts,  for  which  there  is  a 
very  ready  market.  Bullocks  made  up  to  £65;  hei- 
fers, to  £60;  cows,  to  £58,  and  bulls,  to  £80. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
a very  large  number  of  cattle  on  offer  at  their  sale 
on  Tuesday.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  but- 
chers, shippers,  and  cross-Channel  • buyers.  A dear 
selling  trade  was  experienced  throughout  the  sale 
in  both  departments  at  the  full  prices  of  last  week, 
and  a clearance  effected  at  the  finish.  Best  bul- 
locks, heifers,  cows,  £60;  bulls,  £70.  There  was  a 
smaller  show  of  sheep  penned  on  Monday.  Cus- 
tomers were  very  numerous,  and,  supplies  falling  far 
short  of  requirements,  caused  a dear  selling  trade 
and  a. complete  clearance  at  an  early  hour.  Prices 
for  all  descriptions  being  fully  equql  to  last  week. 
Whitefaced  wethers,  200s.;  Whitefaced  ewes,  210s.; 
Blackfaced  wethers,  120s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  110s.; 
cross  hoggs,  158s.;  rams,  to  £10  15s. 

Wm.  B.  FItt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick. — Fat  Cattle, 
Store,  Stock,  and  Sheep  Market,  Wednesday,  Mar.  10. 
— Seasonable  supplies.  A strong  following  of  buyers. 
Class  and  quality  well  represented.  Values  were  a 
repetition  of  last  market,  with  an  occasional  ad- 
vance; even  trade;  supply  and  demand  nicely  bal- 
anced. Forward  drafts  met  sharp  competition. 
Small  cattle  inquired  for,  and»changed  hands  at  ad- 
vanced rates.  Business  sustained  throughout  the 
day.  Three-year-old  bullocks,  £35;  strippers.  £23 
5s.;  two-year-old  bullocks,  £24  10s.— £27  5s.;  second 
run,  £19— £22  10s.;  two-year-old  heifers,  £24— £27  5s. 
6d.;  next  best,  £20 — £23  7s.  6d.;  yearlings,  extra, 
£26;  ordinary,  £14— £15  13s.  6d. ; medium.  £11  10s.— 
£12  10s.;  small," £6 — £9  8e.  Sheep  section — Fat,  £8 
10s. — £9  15s. ; store  hoggets,  £4  19s.  Special  Dairy 
Market.  Tuesday,  Mar.  9.— Full  seasonable  supplies. 
Strong  attendance  of  representative  buyers.  The 
better  grades  drew  somewhat  more  money  than  last 
market;  trade  was  also  firmer  and  quicker  for  pro- 
mising lots;  more  demand  than  previous  market  for 
small  heifers;  useful  lots  readily  exchanged.  Choice 
heifers,  £52— £57 ; useful  and  promising,  £45— £49; 
ordinary,  £38— £44;  medium,  £28— £34;  milch  cows, 
ordinary,  £33— £37 ; promising  springing  cows,  £45 — 
£53;  useful,  £36— £44;  ordinary,  £28— £31.  A good 
clearance. 

Chain. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  9.— To-day’s  Corn  Exchange  was 
again  sparsely  attended,  and  proceedings  developed 
no  conspicuously  new  interest— in  fact,  the  grain 
trade  altogether  remains  in  a particularly  flat  and 
idle  state.  In  outside  doings  no  sellers  of  'Irish 
wheat  can  be  found  to  accept  control  rate,  and 
there  is  a general  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment withdrawal  of  the  bread  subsidy  prices  on 
wheat  will  go  much  higher  probably  within  the  next 
month  or  so.  At  all  events,  50s.  to  52s.  are  how 
terms  looked  for  by  holders  of  wheat.  Practically 
nothing  doing  in  barley  except  for  seed  purposes, 
and  for  which  60s.  to  70s.  per  barrel  is  quoted. 


TaleEraphlo  Addresi : "SpArkMey,  Smith,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103,  112,  113,  313,  343:&  374 
Central  Meat  Markets,  London,  E,0,  1. 
Bankers ; 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd,,  West  Smithfleld,  London,  B,0, 1 
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X>OXJLTRY 
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Foil  Talnei  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  In  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game  etc. 

Cbeanee  and  Aceounts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 

CORRBBPORDBNCB  INTITBD. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


March  13,  1920. 


What  is  to  become  >j7^eSrro'surSise^.^^^^^ 

IHF  on^'Sy 

hia  tlmre  """ 

wholesale  terms  ot  and  for  retail  quantities 

29s  to  29s.  6d  pet  average  30e  to 

up  to  318  at  1 31S.  on.  qualities  34s.,  but 

lit  '^Tticlf'^some ''holders  are  looking  tor.  seems  to 
be  an  impossible  figure. 

FARM  PRODUCE.  , . t.  * 

„PT,,Aqm  T,A„..  9_officialprices(wholesale)—But- 

BhLl'Abl,  mai.  a.  wi  v retail,  2s.  lOd. 

ter,  print,  '^'•at*>  o’s  lOd  to  2s.  lid.  per  lb.; 

to  3e.;  Itimp  wholesale,  2s  ^ 
eggs  'te»-  32s.  '-o  37s.,  uuc^, 

<jo.,  '‘V*’  og  "gd  to’  9s.  3d.  per  rundlet; 

doz. ; butteimilk,  8s.  uu.  notherb  celery,  18s.  to 
table  celery,  22s.  to  26s.,  p to  18s. ; leeks, 

30s.;  rhubarb.  8s,  to  yrots  8s  tb  14s. ! 

8S.  to.  12S. ; timiips  8s  t . cauliflowers, 

parsnips,  8s,  to  I2s.  P .g„  to  32s.;  cabbage, 

L.  6d.  to  4s.  per  doz.;  savoys  les.  woa^^^^  turnips. 

26s.  to  ^t®-’8d''’tris  iod  i potatoes.  Up-to-Dates. 

SOI-  Castles.  9s.  6d.  to  10  .,  oats^^^^  meadow,  6s.  to 

8"s""b  ios.  6d.;  straw,  oat.  4s.  to  7s.  per 
“"uEHKy  (Victoria  Market).  Mar.  10^^^^^^ 

ha%''^220s^'to  2X.;ftraw.  ’l20s.  to  130s.;  tu™n)S,  15s. 
^o  20ri)er  ton;  potatoes,  22s.  to  28s.  Per  sack;  turt. 

per  ton;  potatoes,  23s.  to  25s.  per  sack. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

^T^’^^Iri^f^aPPleT^^otn^^  ^iTvil/M:  and 
rv^raged  15s.  to  f ®,g""f/fad'’Iale.^an1  Ditofin  t 

- Sf I 

good  prices.  Sales  g to  3s.  6d.  and  5s. 

and  5s.  3d.  per  doz.,  „gj,  tray  and  2s.  to 

per  doz.  bundles,  earrot^  ber  cwt.;  artichokes.  Is. 

II:  6l:  1^  fnci 

67s.,  and  75s.  per  load;  York  2bs  to 

^!,"bd.?ihym\ 

POTATOES.  ...  „ 

■ foi-  Soe7  v«y  ^ntrrow  ’ and^ 

inquiry  £oi  P°r^J°®® .her  more  disposition  to  invite 

‘^r^ert"^lfut\t7ar3t 

i;!i?il  finS.;^W\7der|ir6d.  to  12s.  per  cwt. 

COOTEHip,  Mar.  10.-The  supply^^of 
market  to-day  consisted  ^ good  de- 

bought  at  prices  from  163s.  9id.  per  cwi.,  s 

mand.  


DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  ^P“®r  g^arket), 
TVTn,.  q— Oiiantites  in  market— 30  pigs,  loos.  an., 
coarse  anV  inferior  140s.  to  160s.  per  cwt.;  demand 

brisk.  POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN  Mar.  9.— There  has  been  a veritable  dry 

up  in  country  supplies  of  \o^^speciaU^^^ 

rpcentlv.  and  marliet  leaves  little  to  specially  lea 
ture  Fat  hens  are  attracting  keener  attention  and 
recebt  fall  in  values  fully  recovered.  I rime  chicken.^ 
(lucks  and  turkeys  scarce,  and  looked  toi. 

presebt  cold  weather  is  e^-'lixU-as^^s® 

tor  noiiltrv.  Best  chickens,  4s.  6d.  to  6s. . exuas,  is. 
to  sl;  others,  3s.  3d.  to  4s.  ; best  ordinary  bens  5^ 
t(->  fi<5  • extras  7s.  to  10s. ; others,  4s.  to  4s.  6a. , cock 

turkeys,  las.  ’to  30s,  and  40s.;,  hen  '^ca^c^i- 

and  24s  each ' prime  ducklings,  7s.  to  8s.  cacn, 
Seconds  4s6d.’ to  5S.  6d.;  old  ducks.  4s.  to  6s.  each; 
rabbits’  best  2s.  2d.;  seconds.  Is.  lOd.  e^h ; young 
pigeons’,  IS  rold.  4d.;’ Guinea  fowl,  in  feather.  4s.  6d. 

DERRY  Poultry.  Mar.  lO.-Chickens,  12S,  to  15S.; 
hen^  12S.  to  14S.;  ducks,  10s.  to  13e.  per  pair. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN  Mar.  9.— Demand  brisk  for  choice  grades 
at  2s  mcl’  lb  For  fresh-made  creams  2s  lOd.  was 
best  price  no  sale  for  secondary  sorts;  firkins  not 
cleared  at  2s  3d.  lb.  Eggs  cleared  at  late  rat^. 
25s  '3I8  case.  Cross-Channel  demand  active 

?htoiigli  country,  hence  difficulty  in  ^miring  sup- 
Tilies  Duck  egg®  easier  at  33s.,  38s.  case. 

^ CORK  BUTTER,  Mar.  9.— Firsts,  304s.;  fresh,  304s. 

hay  and  straw. 

DUBLIN.  Mar.  9.— Market  of  both  hay  and  straw 
this  morning  was  of  somewhat  reduced  dimensions 
Ind  trade  showed  a corresponding  readier  sa  e for 
best  description®  of  fodder,  but  'tpr^ed  difficult  to 
tiptter  last  day  s quotations  in  tlm  main,  aiuiougn 
there  was  certainly  less  irregularity  in  cashing  m- 
termecUate  quality  of  hay.  Choice  strong  horse 
hay  12s  to  12®.  6d.,  and  for  occasional  fancy  loads 

Sss  M 

rw*irr;to*."irSrr„K 


POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  9.— It  is  semi-officially  am 
nounced  that  the  control  of  poultry  ''Gl  cease  as  from 
Monday  next.  We  are,  as  yet,  unable  to  piedict  what 
etfect  this  will  have  upon  prices  next  wnek. , im- 
ported poultry,  not  including  Irish  imports,  will  stiU 
be  subject  to  the  maximum  Prme.  lo-day  s pric^ 
are  as  follows Best  chicken,  2s.  2d.  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  young  chickens  and  a large  supply 
of  inferior  lowls,  old  hens.  English  n^ew’  laid  eggs. 
33s.  to  34s. ; Irish,  30s.  to  32®.  English  wuld  rabbits 
about  Is  per  lb.;  tame.  Is.  6d.  to  1®.  8d.  Pigeons, 
is.  6d.  to  ^s.  lOd.  Great  demand  for  woodcock,  5s. 
6d.— (Game  and  Son.) 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  9.-^Supplies  x-ery  small, 
and  probably  being  held  bafck  for  next  month,  when 
control  will  be  removed.  Resent  maxmum  price, 
11s.  8d.  per  stone  of  8 lbs. — (Game  and  Son.) 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— March  11th,  1920. 


No.  of  D^gortptloo.  Arorag* 
Beaita  live  weight. 


SIMPSONS 
CALF  MEAL 

REARS  CIWB  MfHOllT  MIUy®tHIS 

SAVES  £Z  ON  EVERY  6ALF  REAREDi 


HAY.  STRAW  CD! PR 

i CATTLE  Or  lUU 

fattens  all  stock  faster 

INCREASES  feeders’ 

Sold  by  all  Com,  Seed  & Drug  Merchante.  ^ 

,,  SIMPSON  & Co.,  Ltd..  WESTMOREI^OTI^^  - 

» _ Chi»w»ll  St,.  Lwnio*. 

Or  to  Adams  & Anderson.  28  Waring  Street.  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie.  7 Aehfleld  Terrace.  Terenure,  Dublin. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

Bi  A.  T.  MAITHEWS. 

Grain.-The  markets  for  "’heat  again 

averaged  72s.  6d.  per  480  ,1b.  last  week. 
rif  nrippc{  was  not  very  wide,  Reading,  at  'i°- 

r„lS  ae||na^ 

averaged  7 'ragged  from  '49s.  at  Gloucester  up 

to  7^8  6d  at  Wor7elter.‘"°  In  London  the  average 

‘'"catne.-Tlm  total^supply  of  fat  cattle  in  all  mam 

^ o« 

catui  i^^7comTng7o  Market  varies  little  from  week 

pliT’s’heep.-isheep  werl^in'^  -hcrUaller  supply^ 
The^Ltol In  all  -^’^^ets  was  14J,2L 

the  week  before,  and  a three-years^^a  reason  of 

;rdSkiri.fk&'-Sep  i.™*  ',«k  i.u 

•'vLfclIiSf  Jill 

26  markets  and  The  total  offered 

first  and  . ®®®  gqg  gj.  1 006  above  average.  Fat 

;sn;,mb.'?.d  Ss  or  i...  than  halt  tt.  av.r.K 

"”SS'M.at.-in  th.  a..a  ssui53‘h2rS  "£ 

slightly  large  e^topbes  _njTie  of  the  Scotch.  A 
proved  quality,  especial  y „cfgr  Veal  continued 
fair  quantity  of  frozen  also  on  offer. 

^“ort^'‘aud^only°riimited  supply  of  frozen  on  the 
legs  at  Ipswich  made  nearly  £8  per  neau. 

live  stock. 

BIRMINGHAM.  Mar.  9 -Pigs  we^^^^^ 

tiful,  arrivals,  from  Ireland  keeping^^^ 

PriF‘f‘«L  are  maintained  at  -sos.  yci 

Ld  30S  6d  per  score  cattle  consisted  of 

SALFORD.  Mar.  V fi^^Tt  ^ and  162 

158  from  Birkenhead,  gheep  were  all 

from  ^and  numbt?ed  1.130 

((iKSr'QtSy  "" 

""dKIBY  M.r,  “ 

generally  was  good.  Skins  averagea  a ,,gre 

pigs,  1- 


*2 

3 

*1 

*1 

3 

*6 

*7 

*5 

*7 

4 
7 

*4 

*5 

*5 

*3 

*1 

*1 

*4 

2 

*3 

*8 

*7 

*3 

*3 


Bullocks 

prime 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

very  good 
do. 
do. 
do. 
good 
do. 
do. 
fair 
Heifers 
prime 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


good 
do. 

Cows 
prime 
do. 
do. 

very  good 
do. 
good 
do. 
fair 

Wether® 
prime 
do. 

very  good 
do. 
good 
fair 
Ewes 
7 very  good  .. 
Number  exposed  for 
3.793. 

* Indicates  that  the 


6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

15 

10 

12 

14 

6 

19 


0.  qr.  lbs. 

...  13 

0 

0 

...  11 

0 

0 

...  12 

0 

0 

...  10 

0 

0 

...  10 

3 

9 

...  11 

1 

19 

...  9 

0 

0 

...  10 

0 

0 

...  8 

3 

12 

...  11 

3 

21 

...  9 

3 

20 

...  10 

0 

0 

...  11 

0 

0 

...  8 

3 

17 

...  10 

2 

14 

...  8 

0 

0 

...  12 

0 

0 

...  9 

0 

0 

...  11 

2 

14 

...  9 

1 

0 

...  8 

2 

7 

...  9 

1 

0 

...  9 

2 

0 

...  9 

0 

0 

...  10 

3 

5 

..  10 

0 

0 

...  14 

1 

0 

...  11 

2 

0 

...  8 

2 

0 

...  10 

2 

0 

...  8 

2 

0 

...  9 

1 

21 

Areragc 

price 
per  bead. 

61 
52 
56 
46 
50 
52 


6.  d. 

15  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


1 4 
1 14 
1 23 
1 14 
1 3 
0 0 


40 

45 

39 

53 
44 
44 
47 

37 
44 
32 

57 

42 

54 
42 

38 

41 

40 
37 

46 

42 
59 

47 
34 

41 
33 
36 

8 

8 

9 

8 

7 

5 


19  0 
0 0 


£ B.  d. 
4 15 
4 14 
4 14 
4 13 
4 12 
4 12 
4 11 
4 10 
9 


17  0 

16  6 
12  6 
16  0 


0 0 
11  0 


19 

3 

17 


16  0 


4 15 
4 14 
4 13 
4 12 
4 11 
4 9 
4 
4 


O 
6 
O 
O 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 

O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 0 
4 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10  0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


4 5 
4 4 
4 2 
4 1 
4 1 
3 18 
3 17 
3 16 


5 17  0 


1 1 10  7 

sale— Fat  cattle 

lot  so  marked 
weight. 


15  0 5 15  O 

10  0 5 12  0 

, 3,059;  fat  sheep, 

was  sold  by  live 


BELFAST- March  9th.  1920. 


BeisU  Descriptioas. 


Averate 
price 
per  bead. 


ATcrase 

price 

per  ewt. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

•1 


Bullocks 

prime 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

very  good  ... 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
good 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Heifers 

prime 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

very  good  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
good 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Cows 

prime 

do. 

do. 


c.  qr.  lbs 
11  2 0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
3 


1 14 

2 0 
1 0 
1 0 
2 14 
1 14 
0 0 


8 2 14 

11  1 14 

11  0 0 
10  3 0 

10  0 14 

10  0 0 
10  2 14 

1 0 
1 0 
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Co.  Dublin  farm  labourers,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  two  thousand,  are  on  strike. 


Cross-Channel  breed  societies  propose  to 
have  cinematograph  views  taken  at  the_  leading 
shows  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the 
various  British  breeds. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  has  already  set 
an  example  in  this  matter,  and  at  the  recent 
spring  show  “ movie  ” men  were  to  be  seen 
filming  the  bulls  as  they  paraded. 


, . Mr.  David  Bell,  Mayne,  Omagh,  sold  over 
209  stone  of  flax,  the  produce  of  two  bags  of 
seed,  in  the  last  Omagh  flax  market  for  £450, 
the  flax  being  graded  at  43s.  per  stone.  This 
. is  said  to  be  the  largest  yield  from  two  bags 
pf  seed  yet  reported. 

For  conspiring  to  defraud  the  income-tax 
■ authorities  to  the  extent  of  £10,021,  and  for 
omitting  from  their  books  particulars  of  pur- 
. chases  and  sales,  two  Bradford  wool  mer- 
chants  were  on  Saturday,  at  Leeds  Assizes, 
each  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment 
in  the  second  division. 

A memorial  cross  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  L.  Esmonde,  Enniscorthy,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  “ Leinster  ” Mail  Boat  disaster, 
has  been  erected  in  Glasnevin  cemetery  by  the 
' farmers  of  Co  .Wexford. 


A deputation  of  fruit  growers  recently 
waited  upon  Lord  Lee,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
, culture,  and  asked  for  a seasonal  embargo  on 
certain  produce  when  there  was  sufficient 
British-grown  stuff  to  supply  home  require- 
ments.  They  did  not  ask  for  protection,  or 
■^  prohibition,  but  only  for  reasonable  security  to 

P encourage  the  home  growers  to  produce  to  the 
utmost.  In  his  reply.  Lord  Lee  said  what  was 
suggested  was  only  “ camouflaged  protection,” 
which  at  the  present  moment  was  madness  to 
ask  for.  The  grower  and  farmer  had  the  whole 
■ nation  up  against  them,  and  it  was  hopeless 
- to  ask  the  Government  to  legislate  for  their 
security.  They  had  his  whole  sympathy,  but 
he  was  sorry  he  could  not  hold  out  any  hope 
.-to  them. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 
MARCH  DUST. 

APlfCK  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  wortli  its 
weight  in  gold.  The  reasoning  behind  it 
must  be  that  dry  weather  in  March  mciins 
a fortune  to  the  farmer  who  has  designs  of 
sowing,  early.  The  argument  is  not  at  all  satis- 
fying. Nine  seasons  out  of  ten,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, early  sown  grain  crops  do  best.  For 
early  sowing  means  they  are  well  forward  by  the 
time  the  hot  dry  weeks  of  May,  which  give  such 
a chance  to  the  activities  of  the  wireworm  and 
the  leather-jacket,  come  round.  Yet,  there  is 
the  odd  season  to  be  thought  of,  when  winter 
lingers  late  and  the  soil  keeps  chill  for  long. 
Early  sowing  does  not  benefit  much  then ; it 
may  give  no  advantage ; it  may  even  be  a mis- 
take. Hasten  slowly  is  an  old  motto,  and  sow 
warily  may  be  as  good  a principle  as  it  to  fol- 
low. This  mid-week  the.  temperature  is  low 
and  the  soil  is  still  saturated  with  cold  rains, 
and  in  many  districts  chilly  sleet.  This  not- 
withstanding, seeding  has  begun  in  the  earlier 
counties,  and  on  some  Dublin  farms  the  drill 
has  been  at  work  a fortnight  back.  It  is  chanc- 
ing much,  but  where  there  is  a big  programme 
of  spring  work  to  be  got  over,  the  sooner  it 
is  tackled  the  better.  These  times  do  not  per- 
mit of  taking  things  leisurely.  Farm  labour  is 
a new  article  to  handle,  and  has  to  be  worked 
delicately — one  might  say — tentatiyely.  Old 

systems  have  had  to  be  put  to  one  side.  What 
used  to  be  done  is  a back  number.  What  can 
be  done  is  the  thing  to  be  considered  now.  In 
any  case,  when  next  week’s  weather  tiff  is  ended 
and  the  sun  is  on  the  right  side,  the  seeding 
season  will  be  fully  in.  The  same  has  a long 
range  so  far  as  grain  crops  are  concerned.  Sow- 
ing of  spring  oats  has  been  begun  at  the  first 
week  of  February  and  given  good  results;  at 
the  other  end  we  have  known  oats  to  be  sown 
so  late  as  May  4th,  and  a finer  crop  could  not 
have  been  wished  for  at  cutting  time.  A great 
deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  spring  and 
summer  season.  There  is  much  inducement  to 
sow  early,  but  March  dusts  are  deceptive.  They 
come  to  pass  again,  and  be  followed  by  chil- 
ling downpours.  The  happy  medium  is  the 
safest,  and,  though  pressure  of  work  dictates 
going'  ahead  whatever  may  befall,  those  who 
can  plan  out  work  will  be  prudent  in  not  giv- 
ing the  seed  to  the  soil  until  the  soil  is  in 
such  a state  of  dryness  and  warmth  as  to  pro- 
mote quick  germination.  Before  now  it  has 
happened  that  the  last  have  been  first  and  the 
first  last. 
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The  Triumph  of  Pedigree. 

The  remarkable  number  of  First  Prizes  won  by 
our  Customers  in  Open  Competitions  at  the  great 
Root  Shows  held  last  season  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Birmingham  is  a matter  of  frequent 
comment  whenever  a number  of  Farmers  gather 
together. 

That  results  of  such  outstanding  merit  should 
have  been  achieved  in  a season  when  root  crops 
generally  were  below  the  average  is  a veritable 
triumph  for  our  pedigree  strains  of  farm  roots. 
These  fine  strains  have  been  brought  to  their  pre- 
sent high  state  of  perfection  by  years  of  selection 
and  improvement,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  the  pedigree  of  a Mangold  or 
Swede  is  quite  as  important  for  ensuring  a heavy 
crop  of  high  quality  as  is  the  Herd-book  in  the 
breeding  of  pedigree  stock.  Yet  thousands  of 
Farmers  every  year  sow  root  seeds  about  which 
they  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  are  content 
to  lose  several  tons  per  acre  and  to  have  a crop 
of  inferior  roots,  because  they  do  not  insist  on 
pedigree  stock. 

Pull  particulars  of  our  Pedigree  Mangold, 
Swede,  and  Turnip  Seeds  will  be  found  in  Sutton’s 
Farmers’  Year  Book  for  1920. 


Free  on  application. 
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The  King's  Seedsmen,  READING 


Watching  the  Cabbage  Grow. 

During  winter,  even  though  it  be 
a mild  one,  there  is  not  much 
doing  in  the  garden.  It  is  the 
off  season,  and  very  markedly  so  with 
many  growing  things.  Autumn  planted  stuff 
sits  there  rigidly  all  through  the  succession  of 
the  numb  months;  it  may  have  a healthy,  con- 
tented look,  but,  _still,  there  it.  sits.  It  shows 
no  sign  of  growth  to  tell  it  has  life.  It  is  the 
same  this  week  as  the  last,  and  as  it  was  the 
week  before.  But  all  this  quiescence  reaches 
an  end  a long  stretch  before  the  turn  of  the  sea- 
son comes.  February  is  not  quite  out  till  the 
cabbage  plot  begins  to  deepen  in  colour,  and, 
if  the  soil  is  opened  up  and  loosened  round 
rows,  the  leaves  respond  by  spreading  out  and 
stretching.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  effect 
the  varying  temperatures  have  on  the  plants  at 
this  time.  If  it  is  mild  and  the  afternoon  sun 
is  shining  strongly,  the  cabbages  actually  have 
a happy,  bright  appearance,  and  the  leaves  curl 
out  and  lie  over  as  if  to  drink  in  all  the  heat 
they  can.  But  if  the  temperature  falls  with  a 
veer  of  the  wind,  and  a dry  black  frost  sets  in 
over  night,  the  plot  has  a changed  look  at 
morning ; the  rows  are  cramped  in  size,  the 
leaves  are  stiff  and  set  upright,  and  the  whole 
plot  carries  a look  of  miserable  discomfort. 
There  is  a tone  of  impatience  showing  in  it  for 
the  soft  genial  rain  showers  with  the  warm  sun-' 
shine  between  times  and  all  the  conditions  that 
make  for  growth  and  expansion.  The  very 
vegetables  of  the  garden  respond  to  the  piping 
of  the  birds,  in  waiting  to  welcome  the  coming 
■of  the  spring  time  warmth,  which  everything 
in  nature  feels  to  be  at  hand. 


Odd  Jottings. 

The  Council  of  the  Central  and  Associated 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  is,  to  judge  from 
its  title,  an  important  body  in  England  ; 
at  any  I'ate,  it  discusses  important  matters, 
and  several  of  these  came  up  before  it  for  con- 
sideration last  week.  The  existing  rnenace_  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  is  still  gwing 
trouble  ticross-Channel,  was  Under  review. 
However  the  origin  of  the  separate  outbreaks 
in  England  may  be  accounted  for,  it  would 
appear  that,  except  in  one  case,  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  virus  had  been  carried  from 
the  centre  of  one  outbreak  to  that  of  another. 
Even  though  the  claim  was  made  that  a better 
knowledge  of  the  disease  has  been  acquired, 
the  surest  methods  of  control  seem  as  yet  little 
determined.  The  need  for  much  more  re- 
search work  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease was  emphasized  by  several  speakers. 
A conference  on  the  subject  has  been 
summoned  by  the  Argentine  authorities, 
and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  veterinary  ex- 
perts from  these  countries  should  be  sent  to 
attend  it.  The  abortion  plague  was  dealt  with 
by  a resolution  which  urged  that  the  sale,  or 
offering  for  sale,  of  an  animal  which  had  calved 
prematurely,  without  the  fact  being  disclosed, 
should  be  made  an  offence.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  a farmer’s  society  in  Shropshire  has 
obtained  very  satisfactory  results  from  the 
inoculation  treatment. 


The  value  of  straw  as  litter  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  its  absorptive  power.  • Peat 
moss  litter  is  widely  used  for  bedding, 
stock,  and  even  sawdust  and  wood-shavings 
have  been  impressed  for  the  purpose.  An 
American  experimenter  has  recently  been  in- 
vestigating the  comparative  amounts  of  water 
which  various  materials  used  as  litter  will  ab- 
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sorb.  The  results  of  these  trials  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  oat  straw,  which  is  capable  of  re- 
taining during  the  course  of  a day  more  than 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  almost  one-nfth 
more  than  can  be  taken  up  by  wheaten  straw. 
This  is  comforting  news  to  a country  like  ours, 
which  relies  mainly  on  oaten  straw  for  bed- 
ding  purposes,  and  hence  for  the  production 
of  the  yard  manure  which  is  so  essential  to 
maintain  the  richness  and  benefit  the  texture 
of  the  soil. 


Breeds  of  swine  in  the  States  are,  it  appears, 
from  a recent  bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Departrnent 
of  Agriculture,  sub-divided  into  two  distinct 
types,  the  lard  and  bacon  types.  The  former, 
which  is  the  more  generally  preferred  by 
feeders,  is  described  as  a rapid  fattening 
heavily-fleshed  sort,  and  the  principal  breeds 
favoured  are  the  Poland-China,  Berkshire, 
Chester-White,  Duroc-Jersey,  and  Hampshire. 
The  principal  breeds  of  the  bacon  type  are  the 
Tam  worth  and  the  Large  York.  These  latter 
breeds,  it  is  admitted,  are  more  suited  for  the 
production  of  choice  bacon  in  countries  where 
the  food  given  to  pigs  is  rnore  varied,  and 
where  maize  alone  is  not  relied  upon  for  fat- 
tening pigs.  The  bulletin  in  question  does  not 
advocate  any  breed  or  breeds  in  preference  to 
others.  It  is  very  circumspect  on  this  matter, 
and  contents  itself  by  stating  that  there  is  no 
best  breed  of  swine.  Some  breeds,  it  points 
out,  are  superior  to  others  in  certain  respects, 
and  one  breed  may  be  better  adapted  than 
another  to  certain  local  conditions.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which,  as  it  naively  concludes,  the 
farmer  will  have  to  decide  for  himself.  There 
is  here  a similarity  to  the  controversy  which 
raged  in  this  country  some  years  ago  regard- 
ing the  merits  of  the  Large  York,  the  Large 
Black,  and  the  Large  White  Ulster.  All  three 
had  and  still  have  their  advocates,  but  not  any 
one  of  them  can  claim  to  be  the  best.  Local 
conditions,  as  the  American  puts  it,  must 
govern  the  feeder  in  his  choice,  and  those  in 
this  country  are  almost  imperative. 


Followers  of  the  Large  Black  pig  in  Ire- 
land will  note  that  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
have  declined  to  include  classes  for  the  breed 
at  the  forthcoming  Spring  Show.  In  a letter 
to  the  Large  Black  Pig  Society,  the  Ballsbridge 
authorities  explain  that  this  decision  had  only 
been  arrived  at  after  careful  consideration_  of 
the  interests  involved  in  the  Irish  bacon-curing 
industry.  It  is  well  known  that  Irish  curing 
firms  do  not  favour  the  black  pig  nor  the 
crosses  from  it.  They  find  that  it  leads  to  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  bacon  produced,  and  cus- 
tomers across  the  Channel  are  very  scrupulous 
about  the  appearance  of  prime  Irish  bacon  or 
ham.  For  this  reason  curers  have  to  cater  for 
the  taste  or  rather  the  demand  of  the  market. 
They  have  no  other  option  if  they  are  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  and  hence  the  selling  value 
of  the  finished  article.  No  one  denies  that  as 
a breed,  both  for  prolificness  as  well  as  for  fat- 
tening capacity,  the  Large  Black  has  strong 
claim  to  favour.  But,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  farmer  must  produce  what  he  can 
sell  a»d  what  meets  with  readiest  demand. 
Among  cattle  the  A.-Angus  cross  is  now 
widely  followed  by  stock-raisers,  because  it  be- 
came a matter  of  observation  at  fairs  that 
dealers  and  shipping  men  were  keen  to  buy 
naturally  polled  stores  in  preference  to  horned 
cattle.  This  has  been  a case  of  supply  re- 
sponding to  demand.  The  reverse  holds  true 
with  pigs.  If  curers,  and  especially  South  of 
Ireland  curers,  state  that  in  protection  of  their 
trade  interests  they  cannot  buy  black  pigs  or 
their  crosses,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said 
so  far  as  feeders  are  concerned.  There  is,  of 
course,  always  the  demand  of  the  live  shippers 
to  be  counted  on,  but  most  feeders  will  pru- 
dently put  into  their  sties  a class  of  pig  which 
can  be  sold  anywhere  and  at  any  time  when 
the  proper  weight  has  been  reached. 


If  you  know  a farmer  who  doee  not  read  the 
GAZETTE  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  ns  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.! 


Again  the  weather  has  been  very  various.  I 
A very  cold  night  on  the  8th  with  several  I 
degrees  of  frost  was,  no  doubt,  detri-  I 
mental  to  the  early  fruit  blossoms,  but  m I 
other  respects  conditions  have  been  favour-  I 
able.  A rapid  change  of  wind  to  the  west  and  I 
south  softened  the  air,  and,  above  all,  it  has 
continued  fine  and  drying — highly  suitable  to 
operations  on  the  land. 

The  wages  question  is  causing  much  sore- 
ness of  feeling.  A farmer  writes  as  follows  on 
this  subject: — “As  the  wages  are  still  rising, 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  for  the 
good  man  the  wages  he  earns,  instead  of  pay- 
ing, as  we  are  now,  the  same  wages  to  a man 
who,  although  putting  in  the  same  number  of 
hours,  gives  half  the  energy,  industry  and 
common  sense.  I am  quite  aware  of  the 
opinion  that  a good  man  should  be  well  paid, 
but  there  are  an  amazing  lot  of^  slackers  about 
sure  of  their  ‘ minimum  ’ wage.’  ’’ 

The  Subsidy  and  Prices.— A very  important 
announcement  is  now  made  with  regard  to  the 
Bread  Subsidy.  If  no  change  were  made,  the 
cost  to  the  Exchequer  of  keeping  the  loaf  at 
its  present  price  would  be  ninety  millions,  but 
the  reduction  proposed  is  forty-five  millions. 
No  change  in  the  price  of  the  loaf  or  flour  will 
be  permitted  till  April  12th,  when  it  is  antici- 
pated that  bread  will  advance  to  at  least  Is. 
the  quartern  loaf.  It  is  hoped  in  some  quarters 
that  it  may  be  only  lid.,  but  the  Manager  of 
the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  firms  of  millers  in  the 
country,  says  that  he  cannot  see  any  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  other  than  raising  the  price 
to  Is.  2d.,  although,  of  course,  the  price  had 
not  yet  been  exactly  worked  out.  This  will 
affect  the  tax-payer  and  the  consumer  ; the 
former  will  be  relieved  from  a great  burden, 
which  is  wholly  an  abnormal  one,  and  only 
justifiable  in  a great  national  emergency.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  subsidy  it  is  certain  the 
quartern  loaf  would  have  gone  to  Is.  6d.,  and 
possibly  to  2s.,  and  so  it  was  undoubtedly  tlm 
right  thing  to  do  to  subsidise,  but  it  shou/l 
have  been  only  a temporary  measure.  How 
farmers  will  be  affected  by  this  great  decision 
IS  not  so  clear.  If  the  maximum  price  of  wheat 
\vere  withdrawn  at  once,  the  producer  would 
probably  be  able  to  sell  his  wheat  at  some- 
thing approximately  the  market  price  of 
foreign.  Until  this  is  done,  the  position  is 
quite  an  artificial  one.  Have  the  Government 
the  courage  to  take  the  leap? 

The  Co.  Committee  and  Bad  Farming.— In 
the  stress  of  war  time,  extraordinary  powers 
were  given  to  County  Committees  to  deal  as 
they  thought  fit  with  land  which,  in  their 
opinion,  was  badly  farmed.  This  was  a 
startling  innovation,  perhaps  the  most  revolu- 
tionary development  caused  by  the  war,  which 
is  saying  a good  deal.  So  far,  the  results  have 
been  very  good,  and  justify  the  step  which, 
before  the  war,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
impossible.  Possession  of  badly-farmed  land 
was  taken  in  over  1,000  instances,  and  extended 
to  a total  area  of  about  64,000  acres.  In  many 
instances  the  land  was  let  to  men  who  were 
approved  as  good  farmers,  for  a period  of  two 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  with  a 
possible  extension  for  a further  three  years. 
Much  of  the  land,  however,  was  kept  in  hand, 
and  farmed  by  the  Executive  Committees.  In 
Essex,  Kent,  Leicestershire,  and  East  and 
West  Suffolk  practically  all  of  the  land  taken 
over  was  farmed  by  the  Committees.  In  all 
about  40,000  acres  was  so  treated.  The  re- 
sults are  regarded  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture as  highly  satisfactory,  and  they  give  a few 
instances.  One  case  is  in  Essex,  ^yhere  166 
acres  had  been  sold  in  small  building  plots, 
and  went  literally  to  waste,  being  grown  over 
with  scrub  and  barely  sufficed  to_  carry  a few 
cattle  and  sheep  in  store  condition.  It  was 
taken  over  during  the  summer  of  1917,  and  by 
May,  1918,  82  acres  were  under  crop,  33  acres 
were  under  bare  fallow  for  wheat  and  49  were 
still  under  grass.  If  this  is  anything  like  a 
fair  sample  of  the  wmrk  of  the  Committees, 
the  policy  of  seizing  badly-farmed  land  is  fully 
justified. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

QUBRISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

WB  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as  possible 
to  retrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address ; Pashbrs’  Oassttb.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  ofBce  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
securely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undert^ 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  neoessary  to: — 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Write  the  querist's  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
sa^  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Sowing  Oats  on  Rich  Land  (Scoloy,  Co.  Cork)— It  is 
rather  early  for  sowing  oats  just  yet,  though  some 
drilling  has  been  going  on  in  Co.  Dublin  for  the 
past  fortnight.  We  do  not  think  early  sowing  will 
have  any  effect  in  lessening  the  chance  of  lodging. 
Neither  this  plan  nor  reducing  the  rate  of  seeding 
appears  to  be  effective.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  advise  you  to  sow  as  early  as  the  soil  and 
temperature  conditions  allow,  and  the  opportunity 
will  likely  come  by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month. 
It  would  be  well  to  roll  thoroughly  after  the  seed 
has  been  put  in  again  to  consolidate  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible  by  giving  a further  heavy  rolling 
to  the  young  braird. 

Variety  of  Barley  to  Sow— Oats  After  Turnips  (J.  P., 

Co  Cork)— (1)  Por  the  purpose  of  stock-feeding  you 
cannot  do  better  than  sow  common  Irish  barley. 
This  barley  is  of  the  Chevalier  type,  and  is  much 
favoured  by  Co.  Wexford  farmers.  It  gives  a 
large  yield  of  grain,  whether  for  marketing  or 
feeding.  The  sample  is  rather  coarse,  but  malt- 
sters are  not  so  particular  as  to  this  as  they  were 
in  pre-war  times.  (2)  On  sucli  a substantial  drees- 
ing  of  artificials  as  you  gave  the  turnips  last  year, 
you  should  be  able  to  get  a satisfactory  _ crop  of 
oats  this  year  without  any  further  artificials.  As 
the  turnips  were  put  in  late  and  did  not  crop  well, 
the  phosphates  supplied  by  the  slag  will  still  be 
largely  retained  in  the  soil.  It  is  possible  a pr<> 
portion  of  the  sulphate  may  have  been  washed  out 
in  the  drainage  water,  but  not  all.  A light  dress- 
ing of  nitrate  of  soda  when  the  crop  is  311st  over- 
ground would,  however,  be  advantageous  to  force 
it  into  strong  growth.  The  effects  of  the  slag  will 
not  be  observable  till  later  on  in  the  season. 

Breeding  from  Large  York  Boar  (C.  M.  M.,  Co.  Down) 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  cross  if  you  propose 

to  feed  most  of  the  litter  off  yourself.  It  is  true 
in  counties  where  the  Large  Ulster  is  favours, 
York  bonhams  do  not  sell  so  well  owing  to  the 
prejudice  against  the  hair,  the  narrower  back,  and 
the  upstanding  ears.  This,  however,  does  .not  in- 
terfere with  the  thriftiness  9!  the  pigs,  which  will 
respond  as  well  to  the  feeding  given  as  the  pure 
Ulster.  Personally,  we  think  if  you  have  a York 
boar  near  at  hand  you  should  send  your  sow  to 
him  rather  than  a long  distance  to  an  Ulster 
boar.  Except  for  the  above  drawbacks,  the  cross 
should  be  excellent. 

Live  Weight  Prices  of  Mutton  (Prices,  Co.  Meath)-7 
The  maximum  prices  for  sheep,  as  fixed  on  the  esti- 
mated weight  of  the  dressed  carcase,  are:— March 
8th  to  March  20th,  Is.  5d.;  March  22nd  to  April 
3rd,  Is.  bid. ; April  5th  to  May  15th,  Is.  5id. ; May 
17th  to  May  31st,  Is.  5id.;  June  1st  to  July 
Is.  5d.  The  amount  to  be  deducted  in  order  to 
represent  the  price  per  lb.  of  the  dead  carcase  is 
2id.  per  lb.  We  shall  make  inquiries  about  th^e 
current  price  for  sheepskins  from  sheep  slaugh- 
tered at  Birkenhead. 

Chemicals  for  Potatoes  (West  Cork,  Co  Cork)— We 
have  never  heard  of  either  sulphate  of  iron  or  oi 
magnesia  being  euitaole  for  potatoes,  nor  can  we 
understand  how  they  could.  Sulphate  of 
monia,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  po^sn 
are  the  recognised  artificials  which  have  given  best 
results  as  a mixture.  , ^ ^ , v . i * 

Flax  Prospects  (West  Cork,  Co.  Cork) — As  the  market 
for  next  yearns  crop  will  be  uncontrolled,  and  there 
is  little  prospect  of  outside  supplies  being  received 
in  any  quantity,  prices  are  certain  to  be  high, 
and  the  crop  promises  to  be  very  remunerative  ^ 
growers.  Sowing  seed  can  be  obtained  from  lead- 
ing firms  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and,  we  suppose,  Cork. 
There  have  been  frequent  advertisements  in  this 
paper  from  firms  offering  leading  brands.  You 
are  rather  late  in  ordering,  but  you  will,  no  doubt, 
get  what  you  want  even  yet. 


Accept  this  Offer  and  save  over  30/- 

The  SARTOR  OQ/l? 
RAINCOAT 

is  made  of  well-proofed  gabardine  cloth,  in  various  shades— lined 
check  twill  throughout  and  well  finished. 

HONESTLY  WORTH  £3  3s.  Od. 

and  would  not  sell  for  less  in  any  shop.  Our  price  Is  29/6  only. 
We  can  sell  the  SARTOR  at  this  low  price  because  we  make  it  arnt 
no  middleman  comes  between  you  and  us.  We  send  it  direct  to 
you. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  or  refund  your  money. 
Thousands  of  delighted  customers  wear  the  Sartor.  Join  their 
ranks— you  will  never  regret  it. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PATTERNS  AND  BOOK  OF  STYLES. 
SEND  NO  MONEY. 

SARTOR  MANUFACTURING  Co=, 

(Dept,  99),  53  OXFORD  ROAD,  MANCHESTER. 

Buy  direct  from  the  largest  Raincoat  Manufacturers  selling  direct 
to  the  public,  and  save  half  your  money. 


Shipping  Stock  (Advertiser,  Co.  Roscommon)— So  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  the  practice  of  the  trade  is 
for  the  consignor  in  the  country  to  advise  the 
shipping  agent  at  the  North  Wall  that  so 
stock  are  being  sent  on  for  shipment.  The  latter 
sends  his  men  to  bring  the  cattle  from  the  loading 
bank  to  the  shipping  pen,  gets  them  put  on  board, 
pays  his  freight  charges,  and  forwards  the  bill  ot 
cost  to  the  salesman  on  the  other  side  who  has 
been  advised  at  the  same  time  by  the  consignOT. 
The  salesman  deducts  the  charges  against  the 
stock,  which,  of  course,  includes  the  shippmg 
agent’s  commission,  and  remits  the  net  proceeds 
to  the  consignor.  There  are  a number  of  shipping 
agents  at  the  North  Wall,  such  as  Mr.  M.  Cuddy,  48 
Seville  Place,  and  Messrs.  Kelly,  Tighe,  and  Son. 
64  Lower  Sheriff  Street,  and  any  of  them  can  be 
selected  to  consign  stock  to  whatever  salesman  the 
consignor  elects  to  choose  for  the  selling  of  his 
stock  across  Channel.  Inquiry  from  a shipping 
agent’s  will  indicate  the  notice  necessary  to  give 
them.  Messrs.  Maunsell,  Shrewsbury,  conduct 
large  sales  of  Irish  store  cattle  weekly,  and  this 
firm  will  give  you  full  particulars  on  application. 

Studying  for  Position  as  Agriculturist  (Unemployed, 
Co.  Antrim)— The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  take 
out  a course  at  the  Albert  Institute,  Glasnevin. 
You  can  get  full  particulars  as  to  the  qualifying 
examination  needed  for  entrance,  length  of  course, 
fees,  etc.,  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. After  such  a course  a young  man  of  your 
age  and  experience  should  have  no  trouble  in 
securing  a position,  as  there  is  a keen  look-out  at 
present  for  a man  who  is  qualified  to  take  over 
the  management  and  superintendence  of  a large- 
sized farm,  where  a large  staff  of  hands  is  em- 
ployed. 

Early  Wasps  (W.  H.  O.,  King’s  County)— The  specimen 
you  forward  is  an  ordinary  queen  wasp  (Vestia 
vulgaris).  March  1st  is  an  unusually  early  date 
for  these  insects,  to  leave  their  winter  quarters 
unless  disturbed.  As  a rule,  they  are  not  notice- 
able till  the  beginning  of  next  month.  Their 
early  appearance  this  season  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  tew  spells  of  abnormally  mild,  even 
sultry,  days  we  had  some  time  ago.  So  far,  the 
spring  has  been  precocious  in  the  extreme  and  full 
of  vagaries. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Souring  Savoy  Cabbage  (J.  A.  C.,  Co.  Dublin)— The 
seeds  will  be  quite  good.  The  germination  may 
be  slightly  lower.  . , . 

Stunted  Bamboos  (M.  K.,  Co.  Tipperary)— This  is  evi- 
dently a plain  case  of  poverty.  Let  plenty  of  leaf 
mould  and  well-rotted  manure  he  worked  into  the 
soil  about  them.  Continue  this  treatment  each 

Crafthig  Fruit  (J.  W.,  Co.  Down)— (1)  The  other 
variety  is  merely  later  in  making  growth.  The 
grafting  is  quite  right.  (2)  Josephine  de  Malines, 
February  to  May,  and  Bergamotte  d’Esperen, 
January  to  April.  (3)  You  need  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  this.  (4)  Yes,  you  can  successfully  graft 
the  Bramleys  as  you  suggest. 

Various  Questions  (J.  W.,  Co.  Wexford)— (1)  In  prun- 
ing the  standard  roses  cut  away  all  weak,  thin 
growths.  Prune  the  stronger  ones  back,  so  that 
the  head  will  be  fairly  even.  Eight  or  nine  buds 
may  be  left  on  stout  ones,  half  that  number  or  less 
on  others.  (2)  Any  of  our  adertisers  in  the  seed 


or  nursery  line  will  supply  you  with  a good  weed- 
killer and  full  particulars  for  use.  (3)  Please  see 
Gardening  column  re  pruning  apple  trees.  (4) 
Box,  the  dwarf  variety,  Double  Daisies,  Violas  or 
Saxifraga  hypnoides  will  make  a good  border. 
(5)  Double  or  Single  Begonias,  Pompon  Dahlias, 
Asters,  Stocks,  and  Mignonette;  a whole  bed  of 
each  would  be  very  effective. 

The  Bar-Frame  Hive  (Buzz,  Co.  Kerry)— (l)  Six  frames 
will  be  ample.  Do  not  put  on  the  crate.  (2)  The 
hive  should  stand  dead  level.  The  frames  and 
combs  will  then  hang  true. 


POULTRY. 

starting  a Poultry  Farm  (Novice,  Co.  Galway)— We 
very  strongly  advise  you  to  take  up  the  White 
Leghorn  for  commercial  egg  production.  The 
trade  in  pedigree  birds  and  eggs  will  come  in  due 
course,  and  this  branch  of  the  work  would,  we 
think,  appeal  to  you  very  strongly.  Your  plan 
shows  clearly  the  type  of  building,  and  we  think 
it  could  be  made  into  a very  suitable  laying  house 
for  80—100  hens,  following  out  your  own  sugges- 
tions of  light  from  roof,  glazing  the  door,  and 
making  a stairway  to  the  plot  below.  You  will 
need  to  train  the  chickens  to  go  up  and  down  as 
soon  as  they  are  half  grown— that  is,  if  you  do  not 
intend  to  rear  there,  which,  we  think,  was  your 
original  intention.  We  particularly  desire  to 
avoid  putting  you  to  any  considerable  expense  un- 
til you  have  gained  experience.  You  will  realiee 
the  wisdom  of  this  advice  in  a year  or  two.  You 
have,  however,  a splendid  holding  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  feel  sure  that,  if  you  are  satisfied  to  begin 
in  a small  way,  you  will  realise  your  ambition. 
We  shall  be  very  happy  to  help  you  at  any  time. 


Feeding,  Lighting,  etc.  (Sth.  Kilkenny,  Co.  Kilkenny) 
—(1)  The  sample  of  fish  meal  has  not  yet  come  to 
hand;  when  it  does  we  shall  examine  and  report 
in  due  course.  We  doubt  if  your  local  store  can 
get  an  agency  for  this  particular  brand  you  name, 
as  the  firm  could  sell  more  than  is  now  being  pro- 
duced in  England,  and  the  cross-Channel  trafiBc  is 
so  expensive  and  diflicult  they  are  not  keen  on 
sending  over  here,  except  to  old  customers.  It, 
however,  the  sample  you  send  is  not  as  good  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  you  will  refer  the  manager  ot 
the  store  to  us,  we  shall  be  happy  to  put  mm  m 
touch  with  two  good  firms  who  may  be  able  to 
supply.  It  poultry  keepers  realised  the  value  ot 
fish  meal  the  trouble  would  be  to  get  enough  of  it, 
not  to  make  them  buy  it.  (2)  Certainly,  once  the 
hens  get  used  to  dry  mash  they  will  lay  better  on 
it  with  fish  meal  on  it  than  on  soft  mash  with  no 
fish  meal.  When  milk  gets  plentiful  and  cheap 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 


We  are  again  Manufacturing  which  was  so  largely 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE  with  satisfactory  results 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 
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you  could  discontinue  the  fish  ineul  if  you  can  give 
them  plenty  of  milk  to  drink.  We  consider  your 
eee  euuply  very  good.  We  are  now  collecting  just 
olfr  70  per  cln^  a large  flock  of  pullete.  You 

arc  getting  from  50  per  cent,  to  64  per  cent,  froin 
a flock  of  mixed  ages,  which  we  consider  most 
satisfactory.  We  think  you  will  find  the  dry  m^h 
unite  as  satisfactory  for  the  next  few  months,  but 
where  hens  are  in  a run  see  that  they  have  ample 
green  food.  (3)  You  are  right  in  endeavouring  to 
give  more  light.  We  do  not  remeinber  how  the 
house  in  (piestion  faces,  so  perhaps  if  you  would 
send  us  a snapshot,  giving  points  of  compass,  we 
can  advise.  The  idea  is  to  put  the  window  in 
the  side  that  gets  most  sun.  For  winter  work 
south  or  south-east  will  be  best.  I’lace  the  window 
not  more  than  18  inches  above  the  floor,  so  as 
to  make  the  most  of  the  low  winter  sun. 

Converting  Army  Hut  into  Poultry  House  (G.  B., 
Shropshire)— See  special  article  in  the  Poultry 
column.  We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a 
new  correspondent. 

Confining  Hens,  etc.  (W.  A.  B.,  Co.  Fermanagh)— You 
have  evidently  grasped  the  essentials  for  egg  pro- 
duction, and  are  on  the  high  road  to  success.  We 
have  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  information  you 
seek.  (1)  Bo  not  feel  disappointed  if  you  do  not 
arrive  at  an  average  of  200  eggs  per  bird  from 
your  flock  of  100  hens.  It  you  get  180  you  will  be 
doing  very  well  indeed.  (2)  We  advise  you  to 
concentrate  on  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns, 
the  former  to  keep  up  the  main  supply  in  your 
very  cold  winter  and  in  the  rather  exposed  houses 
you  have,  the  Leghorns  for  spring,  summer,  and 
early  autumn.  (3)  If  it  is  necessary  to  pen  your 
birds,  do  so,  but  not  in  four  flocks.  The  extra 
yield  if  any,  would  not  compensate  you  lor  tlie 
increased  cost  of  fencing.  Make  two  divisions  of 
the  pen  if  you  like,  allowing  the  same  area  as 
you  now  propose  to  set  aside,  and  divide  your  plot 
in  two.  Let  all  the  hens  use  half  the  plot  for  halt 
the  year  and  the  other  half  for  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year,  meanwhile  cropping  the 
TOcant  part  witli  thousand  head  kale  or  any  other 
variety  of  cabbage  you  like,  and  when  the  crop 
is  ready  let  the  hens  graze  it  off.  You  will  get 
wonderful  crops  from  the  fowl  manure,  and  keep 
your  ground  in  a sanitary  condition,  two  very 
essential  points.  Your  two  houses,  each  10  ft.  x 
6 ft.,  with  scratching  sheds,  12  ft.  x 8 ft.,  will  eacn 
accommodate  from  25  to  30  hens.  If  it  were 
possible  to  combine  the  house  and  shed  into  one 
large  house  and  make  the  open  front  of  the  shed 
more  weatherproof  by  boarding  up  two  feet,  then 
putting  in  about  two  feet  of  glass  or  spondite, 
and  over  this  wire  netting  covered  by  a hood,  you 
would  have  two  splendid  winter  laying  houses  tor 
about  35  birds  each.  (4)  It  your  pullets  are  well 
matured  and  lay  eggs  of  not  less  than  2 ozs.,  you 
can  breed  from  them  when  a year  old.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  we  do  not  care  for  pullets  as 
breeders.  (5)  Your  return  is  very  good,  since  40 
per  cent,  of  your  flock  consists  of  three  and  four- 
year-old  hens.  May  we  suggest  a very  thorough 
culling  of  your  flock  now?  It  will  pay  you  to 
weed  out,  say,  a dozen  drones,  which,  we  feel  sure, 
you  have.  You  had  better  call  in  the  local  In- 
structor, Miss  O^Hanlon.  She  will  show  you  how 
to  pick  the  unproductive  hens  and  give  you  a great 
deal  of  other  useful  information.  Your  menu  ot 
2 lbs.  fish  meal,  3 lbs.  maize,  8 lbs.  pollard,  and 
21  lbs.  potatoes  would  be  improved  by  the  sub- 
stitution ot  1 lb.  of  maize  for  1 lb.  of  the  pol^rd 
and  the  addition  of  another  J lb.  fish  meal.  This 
is  because  war  time  pollard,  which  we  aro  still 
getting,  is  such  very  poor  feeding  stuff.  If  you 
could  get  the  old-fashioned  floury  pollard  your 
mixture  would  be  first  rate.  At  the  present  time 
you  cannot  judge  bran  or  pollard  by  any  pre-war 
analysis.  A lot  of  the  “ pollard  **  of  the  present 
(lay  is  adulterated  with  finely  ground  oat  husks. 
We  note  you  give  the  88  birds  7 lbs.  of  oats  for 
the  evening  meal,  and  that  your  food  bill  wprk^ 
out  at  a fraction  over  3d.  per  head  per  week,  which 
at  the  rate  of  30  dozen  eggs  from  your  88  birds 
leaves  you  a very  handsome  profit.  With  pure- 
bred birds  of  a really  prolific  ©train  you  should 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar " Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCENT, Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


do  very  well,  indeed,  and  we  advise  you  to  raise  a 
flock  of  such  at  once  and  gradually  clear  off  the 
mongrels.  We  thank  you  for  your  interesting  let- 
ter and  for  your  kind  appreciation  of  this  column. 

Poultry  Books  (E.  W.  B.,  Co.  Waterford)— Write  to 
“The  Feathered  World,"  9 Arundel  Street,  Strand, 
London,  for  Mrs.  Bayne’s  book  on  “ Intensive  Pc>ul- 
ti-y  Culture."  You  will  find  all  the  information 
you  want  in  its  pages. 

Housing  a Small  Flock  (Blacksod,  Co.  Mayo)— We 
hope  to  deal  with  your  problem  in  an  early  issue. 

Dirty  Duck  Eggs— Sweiling  under  Turkey’s  Eye 
(Kitty,  Co.  Cork)— (1)  Wash  the  dirty  duck  eggs 
before  setting.  (2)  Your  turkey  hen  will  be  quite 
all  right  for  stock  purposes. 

Hen  Egg-bound  (M.  O'L.,  Co.  Kerry)— As  this  is  an 
urgent  case,  we  have  sent  you  a reply  by  post. 
You  would  have  lost  the  bird  before  these  lines 
appear  in  print.  Your  birds  are  probably  too  fat. 

Grit  for  Fowl  on  Range  (Old  Reader,  Co.  Cork)— We 
give  grit  and  shell  to  all  our  fowls,  even  those  at 
large  on  the  pasture  fields.  Ti-y  The  Poultry  Grit 
Pulverising  Co.,  Queen  Street,  Newry. 


LEGAL. 

Right  of  Way  (Novice,  Co.  Galway)— The  time  for 
which  enjoyment  of  a right  of  way  must  be  had  to 
constitute  a good  title  is  fixed  by  the  Prescription 
Act  (2  and  3 Will.  IV.,  c.  71).  By  that  statute 
twenty  years’  uninterrupted  enjoyment  is  to  con- 
fer a title,  except  in  the  case  of  disability. 

Definition  of  Crowing  Timber  (R.,  Co.  Louth)— Timber 
trees  are  those  which  serve  for  building  or  reparo- 
tion  of  houses,  such  as  oak,  ash,  or  elm  of  the 
age  of  twenty  years  or  upwards.  Hedges,  bushes, 
willows,  osiers,  sallows,  and  ornamental  shrubs 
are  not  timber.  Trees  even  of  the  kinds  that  may 
become  timber  do  not  attain  that  character  till 
they  are  of  twenty  years  growth. 

Cony  of  Will  (J.  O’R.,  Co.  Roscommon)- An  ofSce  copy 
of  any  will  filed  in  the  Probate  Registry  can  be 
obtained  on  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  namely.  Is 
search.  Is.  impressed  stamp,  and  6d.  per  folio  of 
ninety  words  (minimum  charge,  2/6).  Write  to 
the  Registrar,  Probate  Court,  Pour  Courts,  Dublin, 
stating  name  of  deceased,  date  and  iilace  of  death, 
and  ask  if  copy  of  will  required  is  obtainable  and 
the  cost.  Original  wills  which  have  been  proved 
within  the  past  twelve  years  can  be  inspected  at 
the  Principal  Registry,  Dublin,  on  payment  of  one 
©hilling. 

Grant  of  Probate  (Southern  Reader,  Co.  Cork)— No 
grant  can  issue  until  after  the  expiration  of  four- 
teen days  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  cm- 
ceased,  but  the  papers  to  lead  to  a grant  may  be 
lodged  at  any  time  after  the  death.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  apply  for  a grant  twelve  months  or 
more  after  date  of  death  of  deceased,  but  an  ex- 
planation of  delay  may  be  required. 

Remuneration  of  Executor  (Southern  Reader,  Co. 
Cork)— If  any  pecuniary  remuneration  is  intended 
to  be  made  to  executors  for  their  trouble  in  carry- 
ing on  the  testator’s  business,  the  testator  should 
expressly  authorise  it;  since  otherwise  this,  like 
all  other  duties  ot  the  office,  must  be  performed 
gratuitously.  If,  however,  an  executor  employ  a 
third  person  to  carry  on  the  business  he  will  be 
allowed  the  salary  paid  to  such  person.  It  seems, 
too,  that  the  Court  will,  upon  a proper  applica- 
tion, make  a prospective  allowance  to  an  executor 
for  any  extra  trouble  of  this  nature.  Of  cour^, 
all  expenses  legitimately  and  properly  incurred  by 
an  executor  are  payable  out  of  the  estate. 


If  you  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
Gazette  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 


White  Scour 

In  Calves,  etc.,  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  remedied  by  using 

NOLANDS 
IMPROVED  SCOUR 
SPECIFIC. 


It  cures  the  Scour  and  heals  the  Stomach. 

IN  PACKETS,  2/- AND  5/- POST  FREE. 

From 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  M. P.8.1. 

Veterinary  Chemict, 

Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 
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LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 


LONGFORD  Fair,  12th  Mar..  1920.— A medium-, 
sized  fair,  almost  entirely  composed  of  Shorthorns, 
and  a limited  number  of  Hereford  crosses.  An  ex-, 
ceptionally  good  attendance  of  buyers,  and  demand 
brisk  from  an  early  hour,  especially  for  animals 
suitable  for  export.  The  high-priced  cattle  were 
bought  by  shippers,  and  the  young  and  thin  animals 
by  Meath  and  local  buyers.  Prices  showed  an  up- 
ward tendency,  and  a good  clearance  effected. 
Very  few  sheep  on  offer.  Fat  sheep  in  good  request 
at  recent  high  prices,  and  nearly  aU  sold.  Calves, 
under  6 mos.,  £3  5s.  to  £4  15s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  1st  class,  £10  5s.  to  £13;  2nd  class,  £8  lOs.  to 
£10;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  lOs.  to  £23  17s.  6d. 
(l.w.  av.,  75s.  per  cwt );  2nd  class,  £15  lOs.  to  £18 
5s.  (l.w.  av.,  72s.  6d.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class.  £28  10s.  I 
to  £35  (l.w.  av..  77s.  6d.);  2nd  class,  £25  5s.  to  £28  , 
(l.w.  av.,  75s.);  3 yrs.  and  over.  1st  class,  £37  10s. 
to  £48  (l.w.  av.,  80s ) ; 2nd  class.  £32  to  £36  lOs.  ' 
(l.w.  av.,  76s.).  Fat  cattle,  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class.  ^ 
£48  lOs.  to  £60  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  2nd  class,  £39  lOs.  to  ) 
£45  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.) ; cows  and  buUs.  2nd  class,  £28  - 
lOs.  to  £53  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  6d.).  Springers,  cows  and  hei- 
fers. 1st  class,  £40  to  £45  lOe. ; 2nd  class,  £32  to  £39 
lOs.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £38  lOs.  to  • 
£43;  2nd  class,  £29  to  £35  lOs.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  ^ 
and  over,  Longwools,  120s.  to  170s.  Young  pigs,  8 to 
10  wks.,  75s.  to  105s. 


DROGHEDA  Fair,  Co.  Louth,  10th  Mar.,  1920.— A 
medium-sized  fair,  composed  principally  of  store 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  Demand  slow  owing 
to  the  high  prices  sought.  A small  supply  of  beef, 
and  demand  good.  Milch  cows  met  a dull  trade, 
only  those  of  first  class  quality  being  in  -request. , No 
sheep  on  offer.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £4  to  £5  lOs. 
Store  cattle.  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £8  to  £9;  2nd 
class,  £6  10s.  to  £7  10s.;  3rd  class,  £5  to  £6;  1 to  2 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £15  to  £16  10s.;  2nd  class,  £13  10s.  to 
£14  10s.;  3rd  class,  £11  to  £12  10s.;  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £25  to  £28  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  2nd  class,  £23  to 
£24  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  3rd  class,  £20  lOs.  to  £22 
10s.  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £38 
to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  86s.);  2nd  class,  £35  to  £37  (l.w.  av.. 
82s.)  4 3rd  class,  £30  to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  80s.).  Fat 
cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £34  to  £36  10s.  (l.w.  av., 
88s.);  2nd  class,  £32  to  £33  lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  84s.);  3rd 
class,  £31  to  £31  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  3 yrs.  and  over, 
1st  class.  £49  to  £52  (l.w.  av.,  90s.);  2nd  class,  £43  to 
£45  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  86s.) ; cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class, 
£37  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  3rd  class,  £34  to  £36  (l.w. 
av..  80s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class, 
£47  to  £56;  2nd  class,  £42  to  £46;  3rd  class.  £34  to 
£38.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £40  to  £46; 
2nd  class,  £36  to  £39;  3rd  class.  £28  to  £33.  Young 
pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  50s.  to  85s.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to 
4 mos.,  120s.  to  1608.;  4 mos.  and  over,  160e.  to  220s. 
Fat  pigs,  £14  to  £20.  Sows,  av.  £20. 


ENNISKILLEN  Fair,  Co.  Fermanagh,  10th  Mar., 
1920.— An  average-sized  fair,  composed  of  store  cattle 
of  the  Shorthorn  type.  A good  attendance  of  buyers. 
All  classes  met  a brisk  trade  at  high  prices.  About 
60  per  cent,  were  bought  by  shippers  and  the  re- 
mainder by  home  graziers.  Fat  cows  and  bulls  sold 
readily  at  recent  high  values,  but  trade  for  springers 
and  milch  cows  not  so  good.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  let  class,  £11  5s.  to  £13  5s.;  2nd  class,  £10  to 
£11  10s.;  3rd  class,  £6  10s.  to  £7  lOs.;  1 to  2 yrs., 
1st  class,  £20  to  £23  (l.w.  av.,  70s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
class,  £15  5s.  to  £18  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  69e.);  3rd  class, 
£13  to  £14  (l.w.  av.,  66s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28 
to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  72s.);  2nd  class,  £22  to  £25  (l.w.  av., 
71a.) ; 3rd  class,  £17  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  68s.).  Fat  cattle, 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £38  to  £60  (l.w.  av.,  80s.); 
3rd  class.  £25  to  £28  (l.w.  av..  78s.).  Springers,  cows 
and  heifers,  1st  class,  £41  to  £50;  2nd  class,  £31  to 
£41;  3rd  class,  £23  to  £27.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved).  1st  class,  £37  to  £45;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £32; 
3rd  class,  £22  to  £23.  Y'oung  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  80s. 
to  120s. 
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THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  NATION: 

A RECONSTRUCTION  QUESTION. 

The  problem  of  most  importance  to  the  Nation  is  that  of  producing 
the  heaviest  Cereal  Crops  without  reducing  the  Milk  Supply. 

SILCOCK’S  OFFER 

fop  the  most  practical  and  profitable  suggestions  on 

“dairy  farming  on  arable  LAND” 

£400^in  prizes— ^£400 

The  following  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the 
THREE  BEST  ESSAYS  upon  this  subject:— 


Second  Prize  - - £100 

Third  Prize  - - £50 

Contributors  are  asked  to  work  out  their  practical  suggestions  for  putting  the  largest  proportion  | 
of  any  selected  acreage  to  cereals,  while  carrying  the  biggest  possible  Dairy  Herd.  i 

The  Competition  is  open  to  anyone  of  British  nationality.  The  only  conditions  are  : — g 

(1)  "Essays  must  not  exceed  10,000  words.  « 

(2)  Essays  must  be  posted  in  time  to  reach  the  undernoted  address  by  the  15th  May,  1920. 

(3)  Essays  retained  become  the  absolute  property  of  J{.  Silcock  & Sons,  Ltd.,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  discretion. 

Essays  will  be  submitted  to  a body  of  independent  experts,  whose  decision  will  be  final. 

The  Winners’  names  will  be  published  by  15th  June,  1920.  Copies  of  the  First  Prize  Essay  s 
will  be  available,  free  of  cost,  on  application  at  R.  SILCOCK  & SONS,  LTD.  s,  STAND  at  the 
ROYAL  SHOW,  DARLINGTON,  between  June  29th  and  July  3rd,  1920. 


SEND  FOR  ENTRY  FORM  TO 

R.  SILCOCK  & SONS,  Ltd., 

Compound  Cake  Manufacturers,  Seed  Crushers, 

Oil  Refiners,  etc.. 


Stanley  Hall,  Union  Street,  LIVERPOOL.  1 
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When  you 
invest  in 

A 

FORDSON 
TRACTOR 
you  hitch 
your  farm 
to  the 
star  of 
success 

R.  W. 

ARCHER 

AND  CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street 
DUBLIN 

Phone — Dublin  3976^3977 
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I PROTECT  THE  FOALS| 

I FROM  JOINT-ILL  OR  NAVEL-ILL  | 

“ The  highly  fatal  joint-ill,  known  also  as  pysemic  - 

= arthritis,  may  be  due  to  a pre-natal  cause  lintra-  s 

E uterine  infection)  or  a post-natal  cause  (infection  S 

= of  the  wound  in  the  navel  string  or  cord).  r 

1 TO  OBVIATE  THE  PRE-NATAL  CAUSE,  ask  | 
i your  veterinary  surgeon  to  immunise  the  mare  by  H 
= injections  of  Parke,  Davis  & Co.’s  Streptococcus  and  s- 
- Staphylococcus  Vaccine  (Equine).  Have  it  done  s 
= early  ; it  must  not  be  left  till  the  9th  or  1 0th  month  | 
H of  gestation.  = 

= TO  PREVENT  INFECTION  OF  THE  NAVEL  | 
5 CORD,  keep  the  mare’s  quarters  in  a perfectly  s 
£ sanitary  condition  before  and  after  foaling.  Im-  £ 
£ muniscithe  foal  by  hypodermic  injections  of  Parke,  £ 
£ Davis  & Co.’s  Antislreptococcus  Serum,  Veterinary,  r 
£ 10  c.c.  (1/3  ounce)  once  a week  for  three  weeks,  s 

£ Ask  your  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  write  for  t>articu-  S 

£ lars  of  the  above-mentioned  i>rei>arations  to  = 

I Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  50  Beak  st..  London,  w.  i 
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KILOH’S 
Fattening  Powder  for  Pigs 

KEEPS  Pigs  thriving  and  healthy, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  food. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Price  6d.  Per  Packet 


Cork  Chemical  & Drug  Co. 

(Late  Kiloh’s) 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  CORK 


ARABLE  PASTURE 

A VALUABLE  FORAGE  CROP. 

Pea  and  Oat  Mixture. 

IN  view  of  the  successful  experiments  that 
have  recently  been  carried  out  in  the  soil- 
ing of  milch  cows,  it  may  interest  oui 
readers  to  learn  what  treatment  is  necessary 
to  raise  a crop  of  pea  and  oat  hay,  which  was 
found  by  the  experimenters  at  the  Harper 
Adams  College  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  crops 
tried.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  by  Mr  J.  C. 
Brown,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Harper  Adams 

College.  ....  -r 

By  way  of  introduction,  this  writer  says  it 
the  return  to  grass  of  the  newly-ploughed 
land  is  to  be  avoided,  new  methods  of  cropping 
most  be  introduced,  as  the  addition  made  to 
the  arable  land  during  the  war  cannot  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  established  farming  system. 
The  pre-war  balance  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer  keep  has  been  upset,  and  the  area,  under 
root  crops  will  be  much  too  great  if  the  new 
arable  land  is  added  to  the  existing  system.  This 
land  has,  in  most  cases,  borne  two  crops  of 
cereals,  and  it  is  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
cropped  continuously  with  straw  crops  until 
its  stored  fertility  is  exhausted.  At  this  penod 
a mixture  of  peas  and  oats  grown  for  hay 
should  prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  crops 
available  to  the  farmer.  If  this  mixture  be 
grown  on  some  of  the  newly-ploughed  land 
which  has  carried  two  grain  crops,  the  stock- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  farm  can  be  main- 
tained, and  it  is  suggested  that  part  of  the 
grass  land,  usually  mown,  should  be  pastured, 
the  loss  of  the  hay  crop  being  repaired  by 
growing  the  hay  required  on  the  arable  land. 
Further,  in  cases  where  the  seeds  plant  failed 
last  year  the  land  might  very  profitably  be 
sown,  in  spring,  with  the  pea  and  oat  mixture. 

This  crop  can  be  grown  on  the  poorest  land, 
but  the  best  yields  are  obtained  on  fairly 
strong  land,  low-lying  moist  soils  giving  better 
crops  than  the  drier  soils.  Early  sowing  is  de- 
sirable, on  dry  soils.  February  is  not  too 
early,  on  average  soils.  March  is  the  best 
month,  and  under  any  conditions  the  seed 
should  be  in  the  ground  by  the  middle  of 
April.  On  light  soils  the  seed  mixture  should 
be  sown  broadcast  and  ploughed  in  about  3 
ins.  deep;  on  heavier  soils  it  should  be  broad- 
casted over  the  ploughing,  and  harrowed^  in 
with  the  spring-tined  harrow,  the  land  being 
rolled  afterwards  with  a heavy  roller.  Broad- 
casting is  preferable  to  drilling,  as  it  is  equally 
effective  and  much  less  costly.  The  seed 
should  be  mixed  at  the  rate  of  2 bushels  of 
oats  to  1 bushel  of  peas,  and  the  mixture 
should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  3 to  4 bushels 
per  acre.  . 

The  large-seeded  oats  are  quite  unsuitable 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  total  weight  of  crop 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  straw-pro- 
ducing types,  although  their  gram  yield  is 
heavier.  Clemrotlieray  is  the  best  variety  of 
oats  available  for  making  into  hay;  it  is  very 
hardy,  produces  fine  long  straw,  grows  very 
densely  on  the  ground,  and  yields  _a  large  bulk. 
If  this  variety  cannot  be  obtained,  Sandy, 
Blainslie  or  Welsh  Grey  may  be  used.  As  re- 
gards peas,  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
the  maple  and  dun  varieties;  if  anything,  the 
maple  variety  has  the  advantage.  The  effect 
of  mixing  is  to  increase  considerably  the 
growth  of  the  oats;  when  oats  are  mixed  with 
peas  they  may  grow  from  6 ins.  to  1 ft.  taller 
than  in  the  case  of  a pure  oat  crop. 

The  mixture,  under  suitable  conditions, 
makes  such  a dense  growth  that  practically  no 
weeds  can  exist  underneath  the  crop.  The  pea 
roots  act  as  pulverisers  of  the  soil,  leaving  it 
in  particularly  good  condition  to  receive  the 
following  crop.  The  mixture  could  quite  safely 
be  grown  several  years  in  succession,  as  its 
character  is  such  that  the  effect  on  the  soil  is 
quite  different  from  that  which  results  from 
growing  of  unmixed  grain  crop. 

If  the  land  is  in  poor  condition  a dressing 
of  farmyard  manure  should  be  given,  if  pos- 
sible, but  on  land  which  has  recently  been  in 
grass  no  such  application  is  necessarj-.  The 
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yield  will,  however,  be  considerably  increased 
if,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  a dressing  of  from  3 
to  5 cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  is  given. 
Top-dressing  the  crop  with  nitrate  of  soda  is 
effective  in  increasing  the  yield,  but  very  little 
benefit  is  found  to  result  from  applications  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Many  farmers  who  have  grown  this  crop 
have  cut  it  much  too  early,  and  in  consequence 
have  lost  a considerable  percentage  of  the  pos- 
sible yield.  The  correct  time  for  cutting  is 
when  pods  have  formed  on  the  peas,  but  have 
not  become  filled  with  seeds.  The  oats  are 
at  this  time — when  Clemrotheray  is  grown — in 
the  milk  stage.  Some  difficulty  in  cutting  the 
crop  may  be  experienced  on  account  of  its 
great  weight  and  length,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a man  to  follow  the  mowing  machine 
with  a fork  in  order  to  clear  the  path.  After 
the  cutting  operation  the  swaths  should  lie 
undisturbed  until  the  surface  is  well  dried; 
they  should  then  be  turned  with  a hay  turner 
and  again  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
made  into  large  cocks. 

Some  care  is  necessary  in  making  the  cocks, 
as  the  straw  is  very  long  and  difficult  to 
handle.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  the  heaps  in  a 
neat  manner.  Ordinary  hay  is  most  effectively 
cocked  with  the  hand  rake,  but  the  pea  and 
oat  mixture  can  only  be  satisfactorily  handled 
with  a fork.  Every  cock  should  consist  of  at 
least  two  foi'kfuls  of  hay,  the  size  of  the  heap 
depending  on  the  dryness  of  the  crop.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  straw  lies  in 
the  cock  as  near  as  possible  horizontally,  and 
that  each  cock  is  trimmed  free  from  all  loose 
straw.  If  much  of  the  heap  is  cornposed  of 
straw  standing  vertically  the  cock  will  tend  to 
split  open  and  so  enable  rain  to  pass  right 
through. 

Peas  and  oats  need  different  treatment  in 
the  making  from  other  kinds  of  hay,  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results.  Such  hay  is  not 
easily  spoiled  by  bad  weather  in  the  early 
stages  of  making,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  kinds,  if  long  exposed  to  rain  after  the 
sap  has  gone  from  the  stems,  it  will  be 
seriously  injured.  It  should  be  allowed  to  cure 
in  the  cocks  for  a considerable  time,  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  put  two  cocks  into  one  to 
complete  the  curing  process.  Meadow  hSy 
may  be  improved  by  heating  mildly  in  the 
stack,  but  pea  and  oat  hay  should  not  heat  at 
all.  It  should  be  completely  cured  before 
being  stacked,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  quite  free  from  rain- 
water, otherwise  the  peas  will  become  mouldy. 
The  stacks  must  be  thatched  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  open  nature  of  the  hay  readily 
admits  rain  into  the  interior,  and  much  harm 
to  the  produce  may  result. 

Pea  and  oat  hay  is  very  nutritious,  contain- 
ing the  materials  that  would  have  gone  to 
form  the  highly  nutritious  seeds  of  the  crop  if 
ripening  had  been  permitted,  and  in  practice  it 
is  found  to  be  a better  food  than  meadow  hay. 

It  should  not  be  expected,  however,  that  such 
hay  will  eliminate  the  need  for  the  feeding  of 
concentrated  foods.  Pea  and  oat  hay  may  be  [ 
chaffed  and  used  to  improve  inferior  fodder, 
or  it  may  be  fed  uncut;  but  animals  which  have 
been  accustomed  to  feed  on  cut  chaff  and  roots 
will,  at  first,  leave  a quantity  of  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  oat  straw.  From  7 to  14  lbs.  may  ^ 
be  fed  per  day.  The  hay  is  excellent  for  feed-  ; 
ing  with  large  quantities  of  roots,  as  it  coun-  - 
teracts  the  tendency  to  scour  caused  by  the  ex-  1 
cessive  feeding  uf  succulent  fodder. 

When  suitable  varieties  are  grown  heavy  ^ 
yields  are  obtained.  On  average  soils  the  yield 
should  be  about  3 tons  per  acre,  while  even 
poor  soils  should  give  2 tons  per  acre. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
Avhen  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Bclford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soili 
(2nd  Edition).  EVBET  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d. ; by  poet.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin.  i 
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WEEDS  IN  GRASS  LAND. 

The  following  brief  notes  on  the  eradica- 
tion of  some  of  the  worst  weeds  of  grass 
land  are  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture: — 

Docks. — These  weeds  arc  frequently  intro- 
duced in  the  first  instance  with  red  clover. 
Seeding  should  be  prevented,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  plants  should  be  dug  up  or  pulled 
up  after  wet  weather,  every  portion  of  root 
being  removed. 

Thistles. — The  spear  or  boar  thistle  should 
be  cut  with  a scythe  or  mowing  machine  in 
late  June  or  July;  or  the  rosette  may  be  cut 
with  a spud  early  in  the  spring.  The  creeping 
thistle  must  be  cut  above  ground  early  in  the 
year  (when  the  plants  are  about  6 ins.  high), 
and  again  once  or  twice  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Methodical  cutting  for  two  or  three 
seasons  is  the  only  method  by  which  this 
thistle  can  be  destroyed. 

Wild  Carrot. — Like  the  docL,  this  weed  is 
frequently  introduced  with  red  clover  seed.  It 
is  a very  difficult  weed  to  eradicate.  This  weed 
is  more  plentiful  in  meadows  than  pastures 
and  may  be  decreased  by  close  grazing  for  two 
years.  The  mowing  machine  or  scythe  should 
be  used  to  prevent  this  late-maturing  plant 
ripening  its  seed.  Fields  that  are  badly  in- 
fested with  it  should  be  brought  under  the 
rotation. 

Hardhead  or  Knapweed. — This  weed  requires 
close  grazing  with  sheep  early  in  the  spring, 
and  cutting  to  prevent  seeding. 

Mat  Herbs. — The  mat  herbs  include  rib- 
grass,  cat’s  ear,  daisy  and  other  dwarf-growing 
broad-leaved  weeds.  The  application,  during 
the  summer,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the 
rate  of  IJ  cwt.  to  the  acre  will  effectively  check 
these  weeds,  but  may  not  always  be  economic- 
ally practicable.  Fields  or  smaller  areas 
treated  in  this  manner  should  be  dressed  with 
basic  slag  subsequently,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a general  improvement  in  the  herbage. 

Yellow  Rattle. — This  weed  is  often  very 
plentiful  on  old  meadows  and  on  leys  older 
than  three  years  which  are  continuously  cut 
for  hay.  It  may  be  reduced  considerably  by 
grazing  such  fields  for  two  or  three  years,  or 
by  cutting  the  hay  very  early  before  the  seed 
ripens.  Recent  trials  conducted  at  Aberyst- 
wyth show  that  agricultural  salt  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  6-10  cwt. 
to  the  acre,  when  the  seedling  plants  are  quite 
small  (middle  of  April  to  early  May),  will 
completely  eradicate  this  weed.  At  Cockle 
Park,  however,  the  use  of  salt  has  not  proved 
successful,  and  the  best  means  of  eradication 
has  been  early  cutting.  Dusty  nitrolim  (2  cwt. 
per  acre)  applied  in  dry  weather  at  the  end  of 
May  completely  cleared  the  weed  from  plots 
so  treated  at  the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural 
College. 

Tor-Grass. — There  are  two  British  species, 
Brachypodium  pinnatum,  Linn.,  or  False 
Brome,  and  Brachypodium  sylvaticum,  Beauv., 
or  Slender  False  Brome,  the  former  being 
cjiiefly  met  with  in  pastures.  Tor-grass  is  a 
p’erennial,  tufted  plant,  with  many  under- 
ground stems,  which  push  along  about  2 inches 
underground  and  terminate  in  clusters  of  buds. 
These  buds  develop  into  bunchy  tussocks  in  the 
following  year.  Other  buds  develop  at  the 
nodes  of  the  underground  stems  and  later  be- 
come aerial  shoots.  From  the  underside  of 
the  nodes  extensive  systems  of  fibrous  roots 
are  produced.  The  roots  are  much  branched  and 
have  a wide  range  both  vertically  and  laterally. 
The  tufts  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  if  un- 
checked, tend  to  become  united,  and  to  crowd 
out  the  finer  grasses  and  clovers.  The  plant 
is  spread  by  seed  which  ripens  in  late  summer 
and  is  carried  by  the  wind.  If  the  tufts  are 
burnt  early  the  young  shoots  will  be  more  ten- 
der and  palatable,  and  flowering  may  be  pre- 
vented. Gas  lime,  as  fresh  as  possible,  applied 
any  time  during  the  year,  at  the  rate  of  2|  cwt. 
per  perch,  has  been  found  to  kill  the  grass.  As 
five  months  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before 
re-seeding,  the  best  time  to  apply  the  lime 
would  be  in  October.  Isolated  patches  should 
be  dug  out  with  the  spade  to  a depth  of  three 
inches.  In  addition  to  burning  and  grubbing, 
grazing  with  cattle  will  also  check  the  spread- 
ing of  this  grass.  Wherever  the  grass  occurs, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  suppress  it,  or 
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Haemorrhoids 

Germolene  Instantly  Stops  the  Irritation  and  Pain 
Piles  and  Gives  Long-Lasting  Relief. 
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One  dressing  with  Germolene  brings  relief,  not  merely  for  the  moment,  but  relief  that  lasts. 
Germolene  is  planned  on  the  Aseptic  or  latest  system  of  medical  treatment,  and  entirely 
supersedes  old-fashioned  pile  ointments  which  depended  for  their  effect  on  germ-destroying 
antiseptics.  It  is  not  enough  to  destroy  germs,  they  must  be  excluded;  and  it  is  because 
Germolene  excludes  them,  and  also  draws  out  all  toxic  matter,  that  it  is  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  these  products  of  a less  advanced  age. 

The  Salve  that  Soothes  at  a Touch. 

One-  of  the  active  principles  In  Germolene  is  the  extract  of  a North 
American  plant,  long  used  by  the  native  races  as  a remedy  for 
snake  bite  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  combined  with  this  are 
healing  principles  of  proved  efficacy. 

Germolene  is  the  jrroved  home  remedy  for  skin  troubles,  including 

Piles  Skin  Eruptions 


Eczema 


Itching 
Ringworm 
Cuts  >&  Burns 


Rashes 
Ulcers 

Open  Wounds 

And  all  poisoned,  itching  and  inflamed  surfaces. 


Pimples 
Chapped  Hands 
Chilblains 


Price  1/3  & 3/“  per  tin. 


from  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere.  Larger  size  the  more  econo- 
mical. Ask  always  for  Germolene,  and  refuse  imitations.  There 
is  NO  substitute  for  Germolene. 


The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing 


an 


Free  opinion  and  Instructive 
Book. 

For  an  opinion  as  to  the 
suitability  of  Germolene  in 
your  case,  together  with  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  skin 
ailments,  address  The  Veno 
Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists,  Manchester. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  AVOIDBD, 

Send  Feat  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD.. 

Income  Tnz  Ezparte. 

B WESTMORBLAMD  STREET.  DVBLIM. 
We  Nfldcrtake  all  olassaa  of  Income  Tax  werh 


ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc, 
GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 

GORTON,  26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 

DISC  drills;; 


In  sowing  broadcast  a largo  duant'ty®*  the  seed 
Is  left  completely  uncovered,  *?j_9** 

weather  conditions,  an  easy  prey  for  the  birds. 
It  Is  not  sown  at  a uniform  depth,  with  the 
rLult  that  it  does  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a Massey- Harris 
Disc  Drill. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
Force  Feed  Runs  which  sow  uniformly  and 
without  injury  to  seed. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Positive 
Gear  Drives. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control — one  motion  of  a Lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pressure 
and  starts  the  Feed,  the  opposite  motion 
raises  the  Furrow  Openers  and  stops  the 
Feed. 

Prompt  delivery  from  Dublin  stock. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd. 

53-55,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.  C 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  &-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass, 

SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boydi  Ltd,), 

46  MARY  STREET  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrams  “ Oleum,  Dublin,”  Telephone  No.  227 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 

ALSO 

LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  ^‘DONALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 


serious  damage  to  pastures  will  ensue.  In  the 
case  of  large  areas  the  best  remedy  is  to  plough 
up,  fallow,  and  re-seed. 

Bracken.— This  weed  reduces  grazing  by 
suppressing  the  natural  grasses.  It  is  also 
harmful  to  sheep,  since  those  with  heavy 
fleeces  may  be  “ cast  ” in  the  bracken.  It 
spreads  chiefly  by  its  underground  rhizomes. 
Bracken  should  be  cut  regularly  until  it  is 
suppressed.  Trials  conducted  in  North  Wales 
have  shown  that  continuous  cutting  each  month, 
commencing  at  the  beginning  of  June,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  eradicating  the  weed.  Trials 
in  Scotland  show  that  spraying  with  a 5 per 
cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  early  in  July, 
and  again  early  in  August,  is  also  a successful 
means  of  destroying  this  weed.  The  spray  may 
injure  the'  grasses  unless  the  canopy  of  fern  is 
moderately  dense.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
large  areas  of  land  covered  with  bracken  could 
be  converted  into  useful  temporary  leys. 

Gorse. — Somerville  states  that  burning  gorse 
in  July  is  a fairly  effectual  means  of  destroying 
it.  A certain  amount  of  gorse  is  useful  on  ex- 
posed sheep  walks,  both  as  shelter  and  for  win- 
ter grazing.  There  are,  however,  large  tracts 
of  dense  gorse  in  the  country  which  should  he 
destroyed. 

Moss. — The  presence  of  moss  is  generally  due 
to  poverty  of  soil,  and  if  grasses  are  encouraged 
by  suitable  manuring,  moss  usually  disappears. 
Quicklime  alone,  basic  slag  alone,  and  super- 
phosphate alone  are  useful  in  reducing  moss, 
and  a strong  harrowing  before  application  will 
assist  their  action. 


MANURE  FOR  MARSH  LAND. 

There  is  a considerable  area  of  marsh  land 
in  this  country,  which  by  suitable  manurial 
treatment  could  be  converted  into  a crop- 
producing  condition.  Such  land  is  usually 
rich  in  organic  substance,  but  of  a very  acid 
nature,  and  consequently  productive  of  worth- 
less herbage.  The  acidity  must  be  removed 
by  liberal  dressings  of  basic  slag;  the  free  lime 
in  the  slag  not  only  checks  the  acidity,  but 
helps  the  conversion  of  the  organic  matter  into 
available  nitrogen,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  slag  stimulates  the  growth  of  sweet  her- 
bage. 

Several  experiments  have  demonstrated  this 
result.  In  the  experiments  it  has  been  found 
more  profitable  to  apply  a big  dressing  of  slag, 
up  to  10  cwt.  per  acre,  than  smaller  dressings. 
Typical  of  the  results  of  such  experiments,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  a plot  getting  no  slag 
yielded  only  about  4 ton  of  poor  hay,  while  an 
adjoining  well-slagged  plot  produced  i4  tons 
of  good  quality  hay. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  TRUE  MUSHROOMS. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed 
when  picking  mushrooms: — 

(1)  If  a fungus  has  a pleasant  odour  it  may 
be  considered  wholesome,  as  false  mushrooms 
generally  have  an  offensive  smell. 

(2)  The  gills  of  a true  mushroom  are  of  a 
pinky-red,  changing  to  a liver  colour,  while 
the  false  ones  often  turn  blue  when  broken. 
A good  test  is  to  sprinkle  a little  salt  on  the 
gills  of  a sample.  If  the  part  turns  yellow 
it  is  poisonous;  if  black  it  is  wholesome. 

(3)  True  mushrooms  will  generally  peel 
very  easily,  the  flesh  is  white,  and  the  stem 
solid  and  cylindrical,  but  fungi  unfit  to  eat 
often  have  a warty  cap,  or  piece  of  membrane 
attached  to  the  surface.  __ 

(4)  Fungi  found  growing  in  humid  or  damp 
places,  and  whose  flesh  is  soft  or  wmtery, 
should  be  suspected,  as  wholesome  mushrooms 
grow  in  open  places  like  meadows  and  waste 
land,  and  they  are  firm  and  brittle  in  texture. 


CAN  YOU  TELL? 

Alany  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  “ have 
a shot  ” at  the  big  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  R. 
Silcock  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  the  best  schemes  of 
Dairv  Farming  on  Arable  Land.  .\s  this  firm 
realises,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
increase  our  corn  production  without  causing  a 
reduction  in  the  milk  supply,  if  difficult  to  find, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  nation  at 


CATTLE. 


RHEUMATISM  IN  STOCK. 

The  manner  in  which  rheumatism  affects 
cattle  is  rather  different  from  that  in  which  it 
affects  horses.  They  are  not,  as  a rule, 
crippled  in  an  extreme  sense,  but  lame,  first  on 
one  limb  and  then  on  another;  neither  can  the 
trouble  always  be  located  by  heat,  swelling,  or 
tenderness  of  a joint  or  muscle.  Pigs  are 
martyrs  to  rheumatism,  and  with  them  it  par- 
takes more  of  the  rheumatic  gouty  type,  with 
joint  swellings  having  a disposition  to  chronic 
deposits  and  enlargement. 

The  successful  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
affections  in  animals  is  hindered  generally  by 
the  adherence  to  economic  rules  of  dieting  or 
of  habits  without  thought  of  change,  but 
examples  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
such  change  are  not  far  to  seek.  For  the 
guidance  of  the  amateur  we  may  lay  it  down 
that  in  all  cases  a preliminary  purge  is  desir- 
able; a complete  change  of  food  commenced 
immediately  after  the  aperient  has  acted,  and 
then  such  doses  of  salicylate  of  sodium  as  the 
species  will  tolerate  without  digestive  disturb- 
ance. A dry  bed  and  well-drained  stable  or 
stye  is  desirable,  for  whether  or  no  damp 
actually  causes  the  disease,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  aggravates  it,  if  only  by  the  hin- 
drance to  elimination  through  the  skin,  which 
is  most  active  under  dry  conditions.  Horses 
and  cattle  profit  by  doses  of  two  to  six 
drachms  of  salicylate  or  sodium  daily,  which 
can  be  given  with  their  food,  if_  dissolved  in 
water.  Pigs  vary  so  much  in  size  that  it  is 
always  difficult  to  construct  a posological  table 
of  any  value.  Young  pigs  with  the  sow  may 
have  two  to  five  grains;  srnall  porkers 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  so  on  iti  proportion 
to  the  size  and  weight.  Dogs  are  very  re- 
sponsive to  this  drug,  and  while  under  treat- 
ment should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  on  a 
milk,  bread,  and  biscuit  diet,  without  any  meat. 

Outward  applications,  such  as  white  oils  and 
popular  embrocations,  are  beneficial  when 
joints  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  the  raising  of 
the  skin  in  vesicles  by  their  repeated  applica- 
tion is  often  the  signal  for  recovery. 


ULSTER  SHORTHORN  FOR  CO. 
WICKLOW. 

Included  in  the  sales  held  last  week  in  con- 
junction with  the  Royal  Ulster  Spring  Show 
was  the  disposal  to  Mr.  G.  N.  Wilson,  Moyne, 
Ballinglen,  Co.  Wicklow,  at  71  gns.,  of  a pro- 
mising young  Shorthorn  bull,  White  Ensign, 
the  property  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Bell,  Boherbuoy 
Cottage,  Moneymore,  Co.  Antrim.  Calved  the 
22nd  April  last  year,  this  bull  is  a son  of  Sin- 
bad,  having  as  dam  White  Flower,  which  got 
third  prize  at  this  show  last  year,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  new  owner  he  should  be  used  to 
good  advantage  in  South  Wicklow. 


this  critical  period  of  post-war  difficulties,  and 
as  a possible  means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
they  have  devised  a clever  plan  of,  shall  we  say, 
tapping  the  hidden  sources  of  knowledge.  They 
offer  three  prfces— first,  iG2oO;  second,  ^lOO; 
third,  £o0— for  the  three  best  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  essavs,  which  must  not  exceed  10,000 
words,  to  be  judged  by  an  independent  body  of 
experts.  F rom  every  point  of  view  such  a com- 
petition is  well  worth  entering  for  by  all  who 
think  they  can  in  any  way  help  towards  the 
desired  end,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
there  must  be  many  amongst  our  readers  who 
can  make  real  practical  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Emanating  from  a firm  of  such  high  re- 
pute, the  offer  may  be  taken  as  quite  bona  fide. 
and  competitors  can  also  rest  assured  that  the 
judges  will  act  without  fear  or  favour.  Full 
particulars  of  the  competition  are  set  out  on 
another  page,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  essays 
must  be  sent  in  by  loth  May. 
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STIMULATING  THE  MILK  FLOW. 

Southern  Breeders  Organise  to  Improve 
Dairy  Stock. 

WE  arc  pleased  to  learn  that  another 
definite  .step  towards  improving  tlie 
industry  in  Ireland  has  just  been  taken, 
and  this  time  without  what  may  be  called  offi- 
cial backing.  Frequently  in  these  column.s  we 
have  called  attention  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  what  is  being  done  by  means  of  Cow- 
Testing  Associations,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  value  of  such  organisations  has 
already  been  recognised  by  the  more  important 
dairy  farmers,  particularly  those  in  the 
Southern  province.  There  is,  however,  much 
room,  as  well  as  much  need,  for  development 
along  this  line,  for  the  loss  to  the  country 
annually  through  the  boarding  and  lodging  of 
unprofitable  cows  is  still  great. 

The  step  we  now  refer  to  is  the  formation 
of  a ' South  of  Ireland  Dairy  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Society,  which  was  decided  upon  at 
a recent  Congress  of  Southern  Cow-testing 
Associations  held  in  Cork.  The  objects  for 
which  the  Society  is  established  are: — 

1.  To  promote  the  breeding  of  deep  milking 
dual-purpose  Shorthorn  cattle  in  the  South  of 
Ireland. 

2.  To  collect,  verify,  and  publish  informa- 
tion regarding  the  capabilities  of  this  breed  of 
cattle. 

3.  To  confer  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, County  Committees  of  Agriculture  and 
Agricultural  Societies  in  regard  to  matters  re- 
lating to  the  breed  and  matters  pertaining  to 
cow-testing. 

4.  To_  encourage  the  general  adoption  of 
systematic  milk-recording  and  the  formation  of 
Cow-testing  Associations. 

5.  To  do  all  such  things  as  may  be  con- 
sidered advisable  by  the  Society  to  encourage 
the  breeding  of  deep-milking  dairy  Shorthorn 
cattle  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  owners  and  breeders. 

Though  established  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  Southern  breeders,  we  understand  that  Cow- 
testing Associations  outside  Munster  may  ask 
to  be  admitted  to  membership,  and  also  that 
prominent  breeders  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns 
will  be  invited  to  join.  As  the  minimum 
annual  subscription  is  only  2s.  6d.,  the  smallest 
dairy  farmers  may  become  members,  but  those 
in  a position  to  do  so  are  invited  to  subscribe 
larger  amounts.  Funds,  of  course,  will  be 
needed  for  propaganda  work,  assisting  show 
societies  in  providing  special  prizes  for  dairy 
stock,  publication  of  a Register  or  Guide  giv- 
ing particulars  of  yields  of  recorded  cows,  pos- 
tage, stationery,  etc. 

Already  the  new  Society  has  the  support 
of  some  of  the  leading  breeders  in  Munster, 
and  at  the  meeting  referred  to  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  present  year;— 
President,  Mr.  Timothy  O’Sullivan,  Clough- 
duv,  Crookstown,  Co.  Cork  ; Vice-President, 
Mr.  Ludlow  A.  Beamish,  Ashgrove,  Queens- 
town ; Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  O’Cal- 
laghan, Scaragh,  Lombardstown,  Co.  Cork  ; 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  J.  Halliden,  Lyre,  Ban- 
teer,  Co.  Cork.  The  affairs  of  the  Society 
shall  be  mainly  governed  by  the  duly  recog- 
nised Cow-testing  Associations  in  the  South  of 
Ireland,  while  prominent  breeders  of  Short- 
horns who  keep  milk  records,  but  who'are  not 
members  of  a Cow-testing  Association,  will  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  Society, 
and  will  be  represented  on  the  Committee. 

The  decision  to  establish  a South  of  Ireland 
Dairy  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Society  is  a splen- 
did one  that  should  lead  to  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  amongst  the  many  scattered  Cow- 
testing Associations  and  individual  breeders, 
and  we  hope  that  so  great  will  be  its  success 
that  before  long  the  whole  of  Ireland  will  be 
embraced,  and  every  herd  of  milch  cows  raised 
to  the  highest  paying  standard. 


® T I SH-F  Rl  ESI  A N JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  catttle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Society,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 
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HORSES. 

LEG  TROUBLE  IN  HORSES. 

The  breeder  and  the  user  of  horses  alike 
desire  that  animals  should  have  legs  that 
will  last  a life  time,  or  as  long  as  the 
bodily  health,  but  the  universal  e.xperience  is 
epitomised  in  the  saying  that  “a  horse  is  as 
old  as  his  legs,”  “ a man  as  old  as  he  feels, 
and  ” — but  it  is  not  necessary  to  finish  the 
proverb.  Why  horses’  legs  do  not  last  as  long 
as  their  bodies  in  all  cases  may  be  attributed 
to  their  enslavement  by  man.  He  gives  with 
one  hand  and  takes  away  with  the  other.  By 
the  will  of  man  they  are  brought  into  the 
world,  made  to  serve  him,  and  dispatched  by 
him;  but  their  utility  docs  not  end  with  their 
lives. 

It  is  often  asserted,  without  accurate  know- 
ledge, that  wild  animals  do  not  develop  un- 
soundness as  do  the  domesticated,  and  there 
is  some  ground  for  the  statement,  as  the  wild 
or  semi-wild  ponies  of  our  own  famous  moors 
are  freer  from  leg  troubles  than  those  tenderly 
reared  on  farms.  They  are,  however,  so  small 
as  to  be  useless  for  the  purposes  for  which 
we  breed  large  horses,  and  in  proportion  as 
we  increase  the  size,  we  invite  defects.  Domes- 
tication, or  the  rich  provision  of  food  all  the 
year  round,  can  alone  produce  size.  Hardiness 
lyith  relative  soundness  and  perfect  propor- 
tion may  be  attained  by  the  mountain  pony;  he 
must  be  left  free  until  approaching  maturity 
if  he.  is  not  to  develop  leg  weaknesses  or  de- 
fects. With  all  our  skill  and  care  in  selection 
and  mating,  perfect  symmetry  is  rarely  at- 
tained, and  cannot  be  with  certainty  per- 
petuated from  animals  that  most  nearly 
approach  our  ideals. 

All  are  agreed  that  too  early  work  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  leg  troubles  to  be  met 
with.  Most  breeders  will  agree  that  breaking 
must  be  undertaken  early,  as  you  ‘‘  cannot 
teach  old  dogs  new  tricks,”  and  it  is  in  the  first 
compulsory  movements  that  many  legs  show 
signs  of  weakness.  The  general  custom  of 
breaking  at  two  years  has  proved  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  best.  The  small  brain  of  the 
horse  is  more  receptive  at  two  years  than  even 
at  three  and  the  older  and  stronger  animal 
needs  greater  compulsion  and  entertains  more 
risks  of  strains  to  his  still  soft  tissues.  Here 
and  there  persons  with  strong  prepossessions 
on  the  subject  have  reared  horses  to  five  years 
before  breaking,  but  they  have  proved  difficult 
to  teach,  and  unwilling  to  learn,  and  not  as  re- 
liable as  those  which  have  learned  their  lesson 
early.  The  ordinary  breeder  cannot  wait  so 
long  for  a return  on  his  capital,  or  endure  the 
e.xtension  of  the  risk  implied  in  the  extra 
years. 
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SHELTERING  CLOTHS  | 
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J.  Rands  8e  Jeckell 
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PUT  YOUR  SEEDS  IN  RIGHT 

BY  USING 

McCormick  or  Deerihg 

LATEST  TYPE  GRAIN  DRILLS 


6-in.  spacing  Disc  Drill 


Sizes-11,  13,  IS  Discs-7-in.  sp’acing 
12,  14,  16  Discs— 6-ln.  spacing 

ALL  SIZES  READY  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH 


Ihe  shoulders  of  the  colt  put  in  harness  for 
the  first  time,  like  the  withers  of  the  ridden 
one,  are  liable  to  gall.  A slight  matter!  No, 
the  character  is  often  made  or  spoiled  accord- 
ing as  the  wrinkled  skin  is  treated.  The  con- 
tract to  break  in  a certain  time  for  an  agreed 
charge,  makes  the  breaker  hasten  on  with  the 
job  when  the  colt  should  have  been  allowed  to 
rest  and  his  skin  to  thicken  and  harden  by  the 
mild  inflammatory  action  under  the  wrinkles. 
The  soft  young  animal  sweats,  and  the  fluid 
runs  down  the  leg  into  the  heel  and  scalds  it. 
The  foundation  is  laid  for  cracked  heels.  The 
awkwardness  of  the  colt  before  he  has  learned 
to  run,  although  a man  may  be  pushing  the 
shaft,  causes  him  to  strike  the  opposite  limb; 
easily  induced  fatigue  leads  to  brushing  and 
enlargement  of  the  fetlocks,  although  the  con- 
formation may  not  be  contributory. 

Some  of  the  leg  troubles  are  due  to  ineradic- 
able causes,  such  as  turned  out  toes.  This 
defect  is  not  really  due  to  the  foot,  but  to  the 
putting  on  of  the  limb,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  altered.  By  taking  away  some  of  the  crust 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  hoof  and  skilful  shoe- 
ing, this  leg  may  be  so  modified  as  to  keep 
the  animal  going  without  striking  the  opposite 
limb,  but  the-  margin  of  safety  is  reduced  per- 
haps to  a sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  when  on 
uneven  ground  or  fatigued,  brushing  is  likely 
to  happen.  The  opposite  fault  of  in-turned 
toes,  with  more  or  less  out-turned  elbows. 
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For  prices  and  illustrated  lists  apply  to  your 
usual  or  nearest  l.H.C.  dealer,  or 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Great 
Britain,  Limited 
21  EDBN  QUAY.  DUBLIN. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  STOCK 

SAUNDERSON’S 

**Universar*  TRACTOR 


Awarded  K.A.S.E 
1st  Prixe  Silver 
Medal. 

The  Only 
Pover 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 


. Complete  with 

el  G.  23-3g  B.H.P.  Winding  Drum. 


Post-war 


Sannderson  Tractor  & Implement  Co. 

Elstow  Works,  Bedford,  Enc.  Ltd. 
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s Pure  Canadian 


I Dutch  Child  Fibre  Flaxseed 


1919  Growth,  Ontario 


Certified  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  Fibre  Germination  and  Purity. 

GRADE  I.  CERTIFICATE. 


Only  limited  quantities  o!  CANADIAN  DUTCH  CHILD  FIBRE  GROWING 
FLAXSEED  have  passed  the  Canadian  Government’s  exacting  tests. 

Ask  for  M'CREDIE’S  FAMOUS  FLAXSEED,  grown  from  specially  selected  seed. 
Every  bag  guaranteed  189  lbs.  nett,  certified,  sealed  and  branded  in  red  letters  on 
each  side  of  bag  by  the  Canadian  Government,  thus  affording  protection  to  the 

buyer  both  as  to  quality  and  weight.  ^ ^ 

Farmers  should  see  that  they  get  seed  with  the  Government’s  certificate  and  red 

letters  on  each  bag.  , 

other  seed  may  have  been  rejected  by  the  Government,  but,  nevertheless,  shipped. 

Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment. 


We^^can  now  prompt  delivery  from  "Belfast.  If  you 

hoTpe  any  diffculty  in  securing  supplies,  write  us. 


POTASH  FOR  IRELAND 


SYLVINITE  147„  (French  Kainit  14/16°/o  Potash) 

Essential  for  Flax,  Meadow-land,  Grass-land,  Grain  Crops, 
Root  Crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  Mangels. 


For  some  time  we  have  had  to  decline  orders,  the  entire  quantity  licensed  having 


Also  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Linseed  Cake,  9°i  Oil,  301  Alb.  Bran,  Pollard,  etc. 

Order  at  once  and  avoid  disappointment.  £>«■'"* 

ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  LTD. 

102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  in  Ireland  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Development  and  Trading  Company  for  Alsatian  P 

Phone  3117. 


I farmers  apply  to  their  nearest  dealer.  S 
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offends  the  eye,  but  induces  a safe  action,  no 
brushing  or  striking  being  possible,  but  a strain 
on  the  fetlock  is  incurred  in  exaggerated  cases 
and  the  joint  acquires  an  outward  bulge  which 
adds  to  the  ungainliness  of  animals  so  formed. 
Here  also  corrective  shoeing  is  an  aid,  but  not 
a cure. 

Speedy  cutting  or  striking  the  bone  immedia- 
tely under  the  knee  is  also  a defect  of  confor- 
mation and  irremediable.  It  is  liable  to  bring 
an  animal  down  when  the  nerve  is  struck.  Evi- 
dence of  speedy  cut,  as  it  is  called,  should  con- 
demn a horse  for  riding,  and  a knee  boot  or 
protection  of  some  sort  should  be  given  to  the 
harness  animal  with  this  defect. 

Legs  in  which  the  cannon  bones  are  too 
long,  result  in  going  over  at  the  knees  when 
put  to  work,  and  such  bones  are  apt  to  be  too 
small  in  circumference.  The  pastern  bones 
usually  correspond  and  the  fetlock  sinks  at 
the  back  when  weight  is  imposed  on  the  ani- 
mal. Such  joints  are  inherently  weak  and 
failure  can  be  foretold  with  certainty  if  called 
upon  for  hard  work.  The  advertisement  “ on 
short  legs  ” means  so  much  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  conformation  of  the  horse,  and 
seems  but  a joke  to  many  of  the  new  men  en- 
tering upon  agricultural  life  (with  capital  pro- 
vided by  the  State).  The  latte%  will  buy  big- 
bodied animals  on  “ beautiful  fine  legs,”  as  we 
have  heard  them  say,  but  which  we  should  re- 
gard as  unfitted  as  those  of  a clothes-horse  for 
farm  work  or  much  else.  The  leg  may  not 
be  unduly  long,  not  “too  much  daylight”  un- 
der the  animal,  and  yet  he  may  be  a puncher 
of  the  ground  by  reason  of  a thick  shoulder 
and  heavy  forehand,  and  so  inviting  ringbone 
and  side  bone  by  concussion.  We  should  then 
require  of  a horse,  of  no  matter  what  type, 
such  action  as  is  consistent  with  wear. 

Pounding,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  consistent 
with  lasting  soundness.  There  may  be  high 
action  without  pounding  in  heavy  horses,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  a defect  than  in  those 
with  hackney  action  and  any  hackney  blood, 
some  of  the  best  specimens  touching  the 
ground  with  daintiness.  Leg  troubles  are  too 
numerous  to  be  enumerated  in  the  space  at 
our  disposal,  but  we  may  briefly  glance  at 
some  not  already  mentioned.  Beginning  at  the 
shoulder,  we  may  get  in  the  young  animal  at 
plough,  a sudden  wasting  of  the  muscles,  filling 
the  ditches  on  either  side  of  the  spine  of  ridge 
which  divide  the  bone  into  two  unequal  fosse. 
Just  exactly  what  the  nature  of  the  injury  is 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  an  interruption  of  nerve 
current  and  failure  of  supply,  so  that  atrophy 
follows.  It  is  readily  recognised  by  the  out- 


ward shrinkage  of  the  muscles  and  usually  cur- 
able by  stimulation  with  liniments  or  a mild 
blister  and  rest  from  work,  but  not  confine- 
ment to  the  stable.  The  youngster  should  be 
turned  out  so  that  he  must  use  the  shoulder 
but  not  incur  fatigue.  Sprain  of  the  extensor 
muscles  happens  when  galloping  about,  and 
pulling  up  suddenly  on  slippery  ground. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  lameness  most  fre- 
quently missed,  one  might  safely  put  that  of 
the  tendo-subcarpel  ligament.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  horses  are  seldom  lame  in  the 
knee  except  from  falls,  but  this  ligament  is  so 
hidden  away  that  strain  is  not  detected  by  the 
hand  that  would  in  any  other  part  of  the  limb 
discover  heat  or  see  swelling,  or  feel  tender- 
ness on  pressure.  Sprains  of  the  back  tendons 
of  the  check  ligament  or  suspensory  are  easily 
diagnosed:  they  declare  themselves  by  lame- 
ness, swelling  and  heat,  and  those  small  liga- 
ments of  the  joints,  if  not  swollen,  give  to  the 
hand  a sensation  of  abnormal  heat. 

If  the  front  legs  bear  the  greater  proportion 
of  weight,  the  hind  ones  do  the  work  of  pro- 
pulsion, and,  therefore,  fail  as  often  in  the 
work  horse,  the  hunter,  and  the  ’chaser.  The 
immature  are  particularly  liable  to  stifle  slip 
or  strain  of  the  lateral  ligament  and  slipping 
off  of  the  patella  bone.  The  long-legged,  the 
too-fast-growing,  and  the  poorly-fed,  are  the 
most  frequent  victims,  but  side  lands  and  hill 
pastures  add  to  the  list.  Under  favourable 
conditions  and  suitable  treatment,  recovery  is 
the  rule,  but  the  subject  of  this  trouble  should 
not  be  broken  until  six  months  or  a year  later 
than  others. 

The  “ straight  ” hind  limb  in  which  there  is 
not  enough  angle  of  the  hock  is  the  conforma- 
tion that  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  defect 
known  as  thoropin  and  bog  spavin.  It  is  often 
no  more  than  an  excess  of  synovia  or  joint  oil, 
and_  the  leggy  colt  outgrows  it  if  well  “ done  ” 
during  the  year  following.  True  spavin  is  rare 
in  youngsters  that  have  done  no  work,  but 
coarse  hocks  have  no  more  meaning  than  the 
big_  feet  of  youths  which  fine  down  with  ma- 
turity. Any  sprain  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
hock  or  of  the  tendons  of  the  hind  leg  should 
be  regarded  as  serious,  and  the  longest  pos- 
sible amount  of  time  allowed  for  recovery  be- 
fore putting  to  work,  or  time  will  be  lost  in 
the  end. — ^Capt.,  H.  Leeney,  in  Farmer  and. 
Stockbreeder  Year  Booh. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  rARMESS’  GAZETTE  OfBce, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


JOINT-ILL  IN  FOALS. 

In  connection  with  the  highly  important  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Clydesdale  Society,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lec- 
turer in  Veterinary  Medicine,  Aberdeen;  Dr. 
O.  Charnock  Bradley,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  of 
the  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Mr.  J.  R.  McCall,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary  College,  Glasgow,  which  gives  the 
experience  arrived  at  during  the  past  season 
by  the  use  of  serum  and  vaccine  for  the  pre- 
vention of  joint-ill  in  foals,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  recall  that  in  November,  1918,  Mr.  W.  Wal- 
lace Peggie,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Biggar,  published  an 
article  in  which  he  gave  some  remarkable 
figures  following  the  use  of  antistreptococcus 
serum.  In  one  well-known  Clydesdale  stud 
sixteen  fine  foals  were  obtained  from  sixteen 
mares  where  usually  there  had  been  three_  or 
four  cases  of  joint-ill  every  season.  In  view 
of  the  consensus  of  opinion  from  these  well- 
known  authorities,  the  use  of  serum  and  vac- 
cine during  the  ensuing  season  is  strongly 
recommended.  We  direct  attention  to  an  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column  where  agricul- 
turists are  recommended  to  ask  their  veterinary 
surgeon  to  get  particulars  of  serum  and  vac- 
cine, for  use  as  a preventive,  and  also  a cura- 
tive measure. 


RULES  IN  FEEDING  COWS. 

Never  overfeed.  Feed  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  and  desires  of  each  animal.  Feed 
regularly  both  as  to  the  hours  of  feeding  and 
the  character  of  feeds.  Sudden  changes  in 
feeds  will  cause  not  only  a loss  in  gains  or 
production,  but  will  often  induce  ailments 
herewith  emphasised. 

Common  ailments,  such  as  diarrhoea,  impac- 
tion, bloat,  grain  sickness  and  caked  udder 
usually  result  from  incorrect  feeding.  Preven- 
tion of  these  troubles  is  surer  and  certainly 
cheaper  than  the  cures.  Other  ailments^  such 
as  milk  fever  may  be  largely  prevented,  if  the 
cow  is  properly  fed  and  managed  before  and 
after  calving. 

Comfortable  stables,  having  a plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  pastures  where 
ample  shade  and  water  are  available,  will  go 
far  towards  increasing  production  at  a de- 
creased food  cost. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Pairs  for  1920. 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 
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1 '“f  ^ Established  One  Hundred  I QOrt 

1 / / / ^ and  Forty-three  Years  1 

MACKEY’S 

Genuine  Seeds 

For  laying  down  Land 
permanent  or  temporary 

Clean,  sound,  and  true  to 
name,  purity  &-  germination 
guaranteed  :: 

“THE  FIRST  COST  is  ever  the  greatest  profit 
if  judiciously  applied  to  the  purchase  of  superior 
grasses. 

cmo 

n^ackep’s  Irish  farmers’  l^anual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

DUBLIN : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 

Seedsmen 

23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 


FENCE  YOUR  FIELDS 
WITH  EMPIRE  FENCE 

Hedges  invite  trouble.  They  are  the  natural  nurseries 
for  most  of  the  noxious  weeds  which  later  on  infest  your 
fields:  they  cause  endless  expense  for  repairs,  besides 
robbing  you  of  valuable  land.  Fence  your  fields  with 

EMPIRE  STE^L 


FENCE 


WOVEN 
WIRE 

It  is  a money-saver  all  the  time— cattle  can’t  break 
through  it— it  won't  rust— it  is  rigid,  for  knots  can’t 
slip.  Enables  you  to  look  right  over  your  fields.  Two 
men  can  erect  a mile  a day  when  posts  are  set,  even 
on  hilly  land.  Send  for  List  E.F,  91  to-day. 
A user  says:— ’’ T/ifi  Empire  Fencing  I had  from  you 
five  years  ago  is  Excellent.  ” 

PARKER,  WINDER  & ACHURCH,  Ltd. 
BROAD  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM. 


DAIRY. 


SHEEP. 


LIME. 

Orders  solicited  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 

Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 


COTTAGE  CHEESE. 

COTTAGE  cheese  may  be  made  either 
from  skim  or  separated  milk,  which  has 
been  ripened  with  a starter,  or  it  may 
be  made  from  buttermilk.  In  either  case  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  simple,  and_  with  a 
little  care  a palatable  and  nutritious  article  can 
be  produced.  Cottage  cheese  is  consumed 
fresh,  and  no  ripening  process  is  necessary. 
When  well  made,  it  keeps  in  good  condition, 
and  retains  its  flavour  for  five  to  eight  days. 

Fresh  skim  or  separated  milk  is  first  pas- 
teurised by  heating  it  to  a temperature  of  i6o 
degs.  F.,  holding  it  at  that  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  cooling  back  to  90  degs.  F.  This  pre- 
liminary treatment  of  the  milk  purifies  it,  and 
enhances  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  finished 
cheese.  Pasteurisation  is  essential  if  some 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  milk 
was  produced. 

Starter  at  the  rate  of  from_3  to  5 per  cent, 
is  added  to  the  pasteurised  milk  at  a tempera- 
ture of  90  degs.  F.,  and  the  milk  allowed  to 
ripen  in  a warm  place  until  it  has  coagulated 
firmly  and  the  curd  can  be  split  clean  under 
the  finger.  This  usually  takes  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  curd  is  cut  vertically  into  one-inch 
squares  with  the  long  knife, _ and  then  turned 
over  in  successive  slices  with  the  skimming 
dish.  After  cutting,  the  curd  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  90  degs.  F.  This  facilitates  the 
separation  of  the  curd_  from  the  whey,  and  re- 
sults in  a quicker  drainage. 

The  curd  is  allowed  to  settle  for  ten  minutes, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  whey  poured  off  or  baled 
off.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a straining  cloth 
spread  over  a draining  rack  and  placed  on  the 
bed  of  a butter-worker,  and  allowed  to  drain. 
The  ends  of  the  cloth  are  brought  together 
and  tightened  as  the  curd  becomes  drier  and 
firmer. 

Drainage  is  usually  completed  in  from  four 
to  six  hours.  The  curd  should  then  have  a 
smooth  texture,  and  should  hold  sufficient 
moisture  to  enable  it  to  cohere  when  made  into 
a mould.  Salt  is  then  added  at  the  rate  of 
I oz.  to  5 lbs.,  and  thoroughly  mixed  in. 

Ripened  (soured)  cream,  at  the  rate  of  i lb. 
to  every  5 lbs.  of  curd,  added  to  the  cheese 
just  after  salting,  greatly  enhances  the  quality 
of  the  cheese,  and  improves  its  texture  and 
palatability.  The  cream  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  curd  and  worked  in  by  the 
hand.  The  curd  is  then  spread  out  on  an  even 
layer  about  2 ins.  deep,  covered  with  a cloth, 
and  pressed  lightly  with  a weighted  board.  In 
three  hours  the  cheese  can  be  cut  into_  squares 
and  made  up  into  packages  if  so  desired. 

The  process  of  making  cottage  cheese  may 
be  shortened  by  adding  one  drop  of  rennet  to 
the  milk  at  the  time  of  adding  the  starter.  The 
coagulum  will  be  firm  enough  in  twelve  hours 
to  permit  of  it  being  cut  out.  After  cutting, 
the  curd  is  immediately  drained,  no  heating, 
as  a rule,  being  necessary.  The  other  details 
of  the  process  are  the  same  as  have  just  been 
given. 

Buttermilk  may  also  he  employed  m making 
cottage  cheese  if  it  is  used  fresh  and  possesses 
a clean,  acid  taste.  The  buttermilk  is  heated 
to  a temperature  of  140  degs.  F.,  and  held  at 
that  for  15  minutes.  During  this  time  it  is 
kept  continually  stirred.  It  is  then  cooled  to 
90  degs.  F.,  settled  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  whey  run  off.  The  curd,  which  is 
left  behind,  is  drained  and  salted  as  before. 

Drainage  is  usually  slower  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  but  is  facilitated  by  occasionally 
lifting  up  the  sides  of  the  straining  cloth.  The 
curd  so  prepared  has  a fine  grain,  and,  when 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  freshly-soured 
cream,  produces  a cheese  with  a nice  smooth 
texture  and  a desirable  flavour. 


The  milking  should  not  be  commenced  in  a 
boisterous  fashion  ; on  the  other  hand,  one 
should  be  very  quiet  when  handling  the  cows. 
It  seems  to  have  a quieting  influence  on  the 
cows  if  the  milker  goes  about  his  work  sing- 
ing or  whistling,  but  never  making  a lot  of  un- 
nerc^sarv  noise  to  cet  the  cow  excited. 


THE  YOUNG  LAMB. 

Lambs  that  are  born  strong  will  be  on  their 
feet  and  nursing  in  a short  time,  and  pro- 
vided the  mother  has  a sufficient  supply 
of  milk  they  are  well  on  the  way  to  a good 
start.  On  the  other  hand  weak  lambs  will  re- 
quire immediate  attention.  Lambs  may  be 
horn  that  at  first  sight  appear  lifeless  ; these 
may  often  be  revived  by  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant.  First  remove  all  phlegm 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  lamb,  then 
open  its  mouth  and  blow  into  it  to  start  lung 
action.  Next  lay  it  on  its  belly  and  slap  it 
gently  on  the  body  just  over  the  heart.  Repeat 
this  action  several  times  and  unless  the  lamb  is 
very  far  gone  it  will  soon  show-  signs  of  life. 

Chilled  lambs  may  be  warmed  by  immersing 
several  times  in  a bucket  containing  warm 
water  then  drving  thoroughly  by  rubbing  wnth 
a woollen  cloth.  Another  method  is  to  place  the 
lamb  in  a box  or  large  basket  together  with  a 
jug  of  hot  water  covered  with  a cloth,  then 
cover  the  whole  with  a blanket.  A few  drops 
of  stimulant  in  a little  warm  water  administered 
to  the  lamb  will  often  have  the  desired  effect. 

In  case  of  weak  or  chilled  lambs  the  aim 
should  be  to  get  it  nursing'  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  nothing  seems  to  revive  them  quicker  than 
the  warm  milk  from  the  mother.  If  the  lamb 
is  sufficiently  strong  it  may  be  possible  to  ac- 
complish this  by  holding  it  up  to  nurse  If  too 
weak  for  this  a litde  of  the  mother  s milk  should, 
be  given  from  a spoon.  Once  the  lamb  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  suck,  the 

greatest  difficulty  is  over.  It  is  well  to  keep  a 
close  watch  of  both  lamb  and  ewe  for  the  fir^ 
few  days  to  make  sure  the  lamb  is  getting 
a regular  supply  of  milk.  This  can  usually 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the  young  lamb, 
as  a plump  rounded-out  appearance  is  a pretty 
good  indication  that  it  is  getting  all  that  is 

necessary.  . , 

On  the  other  hand  the  youngsters  may  not  be 

able  to  take  all  the  mother’s  milk,  and  this  xyill 
very  soon  result  in  a caked,  inflamed  condition 
of  the  udder.  This  is  particularly  true  m the 
case  of  single  lambs.  They  may  nurse  from 
one  side  onlv.  and  the  other  half  of  the  ndder 
will  give  trouble.  It  may  be  necessary  to  hand 
milk  the  ewe  for  a few  days  until  the  lambs  are 
able  to  take  it  all.  For  caked  udder  i^s 

no  better  treatment  than  bathing  well  with  hot 
water,  dry  thoroughly  and  apply  warm,  melted 
hog’s  lard.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
young  lamb  gets  the  first  milk  from  mother, 
this  is  necessarv  as  the  first  milk  is  quite  laxa 
tive  and  prevents  constipation  in  the  veiw  yonng 
lamb.  In  case  of  constipation  from  one-half  to 
a teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  will  usualh  avoid 
any  further  trouble. 

RAISING  THE  ORPHAN  LAMB. 

In  attempting  to  raise  a lamb  on  the  bottk 
the  aim  should  be  to  follow  the  natural 
method  as  far  as  possible.  Ewe  s milk  is  com- 
paratively high  in  butter  fat,  running  on  an 
L-erage  between  8 and  9 per  cent.,  as  Com- 
pared with  from  3 to  5 in  the  case  of  cow  s 
milk  This  being  true,  the  milk  used  for  rear- 
ing young  lambs  should  be  from  a cow  testing 
hi|h  in  fat,  and  for  the  first  few  weeks  the 
same  cow’s  milk  should  be  used  at  every  feed. 
Regular  feeding  every  three  or  four  hours,  both 
day  and  night,  and  a little  at  a time,  from  two 
to  three  tablespoonsful,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  best  results.  The  addition  of  a little  brown 
sugar  to  the  milk  has  a beneficial,  laxatne 
effect  -After  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the 
lamb’s  digestive  system  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  milk,  the  amount  may  pe  increased  and 
the  length  of  time  between  feeds  lengthened 
until  at  a month  or  six  weeks  a few  feeds  a 
day  will  be  sufficient.  At  no  time  should 
the  lamb  get  an  overdose  of  milk,  J^st 
what  it  will  take  each  time  with  a relish,  ihe 
temperature  of  the  milk  is  important  and  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  should  not  vary  above  or 
below  92  degs.  Fahrenheit.  An  ordinary  sized 
bottle  with  a rubber  nipple  attached  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  feeding,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  both  bottle  and  nipple 
scrupulously  clean  at  all  times.  Over-feeding, 
.1,.  rliriv  Brittle  and  nipplc  and  feeding 
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at  the  wrong  temperature  is  tlie  cause  of  mucli 
of  the  (lil'liculty  mfct  with  in  hand-raising 
lambs.  The  various  troul)lcs  and  ailments 
usually  met  with  in  young  lambs  arc  discussed 
in  another  section,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  mention  them  at  this  time. 


EWE  DISOWNING  LAMBS. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a ewe  may 
refuse  to  mother  her  lamb,  or  in  case  of  twins 
she  may  disown  one.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  young  ewes  with  their  first  lambs. 
The  ewe  should  be  confined  in  a small  pen  or 
tied  so  she  cannot  move  about,  and  if  the  lamb 
is  real  strong  they  will  often  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  nurse.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  hold  the  ewe  several  times  a day 
to  allow  the  lamb  to  nurse.  With  a little  time 
and  patience  the  mother  instinct  will  usually 
prevail,  and  she  will  give  little  future  trouble. 
A dog'  tied  in  or  near  the  pen  is  claimed  by 
some  to  give  good  results  in  persuading  the 
mother  to  own  her  lambs. 

In  the  case  of  a ewe  having  only  a single 
lamb  and  it  dies,  it  is  often  desirable  to  have 
her  raise  another  belonging  to  a ewe  with  two 
lambs,  especially  if  the  motherless  ewe  has  a 
liberal  supply  of  milk  and  the  mother  of  the 
other  larnbs  is  not  raising  her  pair  any  too 
well.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  the 
skin  off  the  dead  lamb  and  placing  it  over  the 
lamb  that  is  to  be  adopted.  Another  method 
is  to  smear  some  of  the  milk  of  the  foster 
mother  over  the  lamb  she  is  to  take.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ewe 
with  her  adopted  lamb  in  a small  enclosure 
for  a few  days  until  she  becomes  satisfied  to 
own  her  new  charge.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
hold  the  ewe  for  a few  times  each  day  to  make 
sure  the  lamb  is  nursing. 


FEEDING  YOUNG  PIGS. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  the  reaidng 
of  weanling  pigs  is  in  the  frequent  feeding  in 
small  quantities  of  food,  which  in  winter,  and 
even  at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
should  be  given  to  them  milk-warm.  The 
young  pigs  will  then  return  to  their  dry  bed 
thoroughly  satisfied  and  warm,  their  digestive 
organs  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  digestion  of 
the_  food,  and  none  of  the  warmth  of  the  body, 
which  means  a certain  portion  of  the  previous 
meal,  will  have  to  be  expended  in  making  the 
freshly  eaten  food  in  such  a condition  that  it 
can  be  utilised.  As  to  the  kinds  of  food  on 
which  it  will  be  most  economical  and  the  best 
to  feed  the  young  pigs,  this  will  Very  much 
depend  on  the  district  in  which  their  owners 
are  resident,  but,  generally  speaking,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  additional  food  on 
which  the  young  pigs  will  thrive  so  well  as 
skim  milk. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  RALEIGH. 

Cyclists  and  would-be  cyclists  who  are  bent 
on  getting  a new  mount  for  the  coming  season 
should  get  a copy  of  the  1920  catalogue,  issued 
by  the  Raleigh  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd.  It  contains 
many  useful  hints  on  buying  a new  machine 
and  on  its  subsequent  care,  while  it  also  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  some  half-dozen  new 
Raleigh  models,  ranging  from  the  light  road 
racer  to  the  superbly  finished  roadster.  As  is 
well  known,  the  Raleigh  is  in  the  front  rank 
of  British-made  bicycles,  and,  by  virtue  of  its 
all-steel  construction,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable and  enduring  makes  on  the  market. 
Copies  of  the  catalogue  can  be  obtained  free 
from  any  of  the  Raleigh  agents,  or  direct 
from  the  makers’  headquarters  at  Lenton,  Not- 
tingham. 


To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers. 

Wet  Distillers’  Meal 

IN  BA'GS  AT  OUR  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT,  DUBLIN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS. 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Phone— Dublin  1943.  Wires— Makbar. 


Starting  With  Pigs 

A Small  Beginning  that  Pays. 


'By  Pkof. 

1HAVK  met  men  of  education  who  expressed 
their  belief  that  they  could  farm  from  an 
armchair.  Curiously,  there  are  many 
people  who  regard  farming  as  a vocation  which 
any  man  can  follow  who  has  the  means  to  take 
a farm  and  to  stock  it.  Practically,  however, 
there  is  no  branch  of  the  work  which  can  be 
followed  successfully  without  experience,  and 
this  applies  even  to  the  management  of  a few 
pigs.  This  truth  has  been  exemplified  only  too 
often  by  people  who  have  bought  a sow  or  who 
have  started  to  fatten  a small  litter  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  could  make  money  in  the  process. 
It  requires,  however,  a man  of  very  capable 
type  to  make  any  department  pay  upon  the 
farm,  although  it  can  be  done  successfully  in 
good  hands,  including  the  piggery. 

THE  RIGHT  SOW. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  a start 
with  pigs.  One  of  the  best  is  to  purchase  a 
first  class  sow  of  one  of  the  best  large  breeds, 
while  she  is  still  a gilt,  and  I know  of  no 
better  way  of  selecting  her  than  by  attending 
an  agricultural  show,  and  picking  one  of  the 
best  irr  a prize  pen.  Next  to  this  plan  is  that 
of  visiting  a breeder  of  the  varie.ty  selected, 
when  he  has  litters  which  he  can  show  to  the 
visitor,  and  to  select  the  best,  even  though  a 
good  price  has  to  be  paid.  Quality  invariably 
pays  in  the  end.  A gilt  purchased  at  the  age 
of  four  to  six  months  may  be  kept  until  she  is 
twelve  months  old,  and  that  date  should  fit  in 
with  the  succeeding  March,  if  possible,  and 
then  to  mate  her  with  a male  of  the  same 
variety,  but  one  which  is  equally  good  in  form, 
character,  and  quality.  In  this  case  March 
service  will  be  followed  by  a litter  of  pigs  in 
the  following  August.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  a case  of  this  kind  only  one  litter  will  be  taken 
in  the  first  year.  I believe  the  plan  is  worthy  of 
commendation,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  the  sow 
a chance  to  grow  into  full  maturity. 

MATING. 

Most  breeders  prefer  to  take  their  first  litter 
when  the  sow  has  reached  an  age.  of  twelve 
months.  This  involves  very  early  mating,  and, 
undoubtedly,  checks  growth.  Others  are  con- 
tent to  wait  until  May  for  their  first  litter,  but 
it  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case  there  can 
be  no  second  litter  in  the  year  unless  it  is  taken 
in  December,  w-hich  of  all  months  is  perhaps 
the  worst,  and  should,  in  consequence,  be 
avoided.  If,  as  I suggest,  the  advent  of  the 
first  litter  is  delayed  until  August,  the  pigs  will 
have  a good  spell  of  fine  weather  in  which  to 
thrive,  while  the  second  litter  will  be  taken  in 
the  following  March,  which  is  of  all  months 
the  best  for  the  purpose. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SIZE.  v. 

.A  gilt’s  litter  is  seldom  large,  nor  is  it  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be.  While  small  in  num- 
bers, the  pigs  are  also  small,  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
youngsters  farrowed  by  a large  sow  and  those 
farrowed  by  a small  sow;  and  so  it  will  be 
found  with  succeeding  litters.  Pigs  of  small 
size  produce  pigs  of  small  size,  w&reas  large 
sows  do  quite  the  reverse.  It  is  much  more 
important  to  obtain  size  in  the  sow  than  in  the 
boar,  which  exerts  greater  influence  upon  the 
formation  and  character  of  the  pig.  Obviously 
a large  sow  has  much  more  room  for  her  pigs 
to  grow  in  the  process  of  gestation,  and  if  for 
no  other  reason  it  is  better  to  shlect  a large 
breed  than  a small  or  medium  breed.  The 
best_  types  of  pig  are  unquestionably  the  Large 
White  and  the  Tamworth,  although  the  Large 
Black  and  the  Lincoln  produce  equally  large, 
and  sometimes  still  larger,  pigs,  but  they  have 
not  been  before  the  public  so  long  as  pure 
varieties,  and  are,  in  consequence,  coarser  and 
not  so  handsome  in  form.  It  would,  however, 
be  bad  policy  to  depreciate  the  great  value  of 
these  ne\v  varieties. 


Jamks  Lonc;. 

PURCHASING  A LITTER. 

The  second  method  of  making  a start  is  to 
purchase  a litter  which  has  been  recently 
weaned.  The  object  in  this  case  is  to  fatten 
the  pigs  for  the  butcher  or  for  home  curing. 
This  is  one  of  the  departments  in  relation  to 
pigs  which  has  been  much  neglected.  Those 
who  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  a pig  weigh- 
ing 100  lbs.,  and  what  one  has  to  pay  to  the 
provision  dealer  for  bacon  and  hams  are  well 
aware  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  two 
figures.  This  difference  is  in  large  part  pro- 
fit, which  can  be  earned  by  the  feeder  who  cures 
his  own  bacon  and  hams.  There  is  a field  for 
the  amateur  in  this  department  of  the  work  of 
pig-keeping.  Just  as  a small  breeder  makes  a 
practice  of  selling  joints  to  his  neighbours  when 
he  kills  a pig,  and  getting  retail  prices  for 
them,  and  thus  realising  a handsome  profit,  so 
is  it  possible  for  a smaller  breeder,  who  has  not 
the  opportunity  of  cutting  up  a pig  into  joints 
in  this  way,  to  salt  the  carcase,  and  ultimately 
cure  and  smoke  it,  and  sell  it  as  bacon,  for 
which  there  is  invariably  a great  demand.  At 
this  moment  home-cured  bacon  is  much  more 
useful  and  palatable  than  the  imported  article, 
with  which  so  many  of  us  are  compelled  to  be 
satisfied. 

WHEN  TO  KILL. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  most  useful 
weight  at  which  a pig  can  be  killed  for  pork,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  bacon,  bn  the  other,  is  100  lbs. 
in  the  first  case,  and  160  lbs.  in  the  second. 
Let  us  follow  these  weights  and  see  what  re- 
sults we  obtain  in  the  finished  article.  A porker 
which  is  finished  for  the  butcher  at  a weight  of 
100  lbs.,  as  it  should  be,  scales  approximately 
75  lbs.  dead,  without  head,  feet,  pluck,  or  in- 
testines. It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  lat- 
ter will  pay  for  the  cost  of  slaughter  and  dress- 
ing, but  the  three  groups  of  offal  should  pay 
considerably  more,  and  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  quarter.  At  market  price  the 
live  pig  is  worth  23s.  per  score,  otherwise  about 
Is.  6d.  a pound  dead,  conseciuently  a carcase 
of  75  lbs.  is  worth  £5  12s.  6d.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion i^,  what  does  the  porker  cost  to  feed.? 
Something  depends  upon  the  prime  cost  of 
growing  potatoes  and  roots.  We  may  take  it 
that  the  pig  when  weaned  is  worth  20s.,  and 
that  when  converted  into  pork  of  the  weight  re- 
ferred to,  as  in  a period  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
weeks  we  have  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  feeding 
for  ten  to  twelve  weeks. 

COST  OF  FEEDING. 

Assuming  that  the  pig  averages  a consump- 
tion of  3 lbs.  of  meal  per  day  at  a round  charge 
of  twopence  per  pound,  we  get  for  twelve 
weeks,  or  84  days,  42s.,  or  a total  of  62s.  thus 
far.  The  meal  would  be  consumed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  potatoes  and  roots,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated as  potatoes  at  7 lbs.  per  day,  or  about 
600  lbs.,  slightly  more  than  the  fourth  of  a 
ton.  As  a ton  of  potatoes  can  be  grown  at 
from  60s.  to  70s.,  we  get  a charge  on  account  of 
this  portion  of  the  food  of  about  16s.,  or,  to 
make  ample  allowance,  the  round  sum  of  £1, 
which  brings  us  to  £4  2s.,  leaving  a balance  of 
profit  of  30s.  6d.,  or  practically  what  old  pig 
feeders  expected  to  obtain,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
on  the  total  receipts. 

FOR  HOME  CURING. 

A bacon  pig,  which  should  be  more  heavily 
fattened,  should  weigh  80  per  cent,  in  the  car- 
case. When  the  pig  is  killed,  and  weighs 
160  lbs.,  it  loses  about  32  lbs.,  and,  therefore, 
weighs  128  lbs.  In  the  process  of  curing  it 
would  lose  some  16  to  18  lbs.  more,  bringing 
down  the  cured  sides  to  112  lbs,  or  56  lbs.  each. 
At  a value  of  2s.  6d.  a pound,  the  bacon  would, 
therefore,  be  worth  £14,  while  the  cost  of  the 
pig  for  food,  assuming  it  to  be  fed  for  22  weeks 
after  weaning,  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  for 
meal  £4  10s.,  and  for  potatoes  and  roots  £3  10s. 
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SUTTONS 

limited 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Gardeni 
Finest  Quality  Seeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Klnfl#  by  Best  MsKers. 


SUTTONS  LIMITED 

1 South  Mali)  CORK  & 

3 King  Street*  Branches 


I 


FIRM  WHEIIEnS 

SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

BLEESON,  B’DEA  & GO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

TiLBPHONEi  Dublin  261. 


FOR 

grain 

OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  S.  C O W P E R 

MONTROSE, 


BLACKL.EG 

UNKNOWN  ON  FARMS  WHERE 

WHITE’S 

BLACKLEB 

PREVENTIVE 

IS  USED 

never  known  to  fail 

In  Pottles  with  full  directions,  2/9,  3/6,  5/6, 
10/6,  post  free. 

Prepared  by  P.  N.  WHITE,  Manufacturing  Chemist 
SI-.I  GO 


USE  .ftT  AN-Y  STAGE  OF-PINtr^ 


eoop'^'® 

HEALING  OIL 

A preparation  of  tested  efficiency  for  preventing  blood  pffisoning  and 
inflammation  after  Castration,  Tailing,  Lambing,  Calving,  Foaling,  etc 
For  the  treatment  of  Swollen  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  Navel  111  and  wounds 
generally,  it  will  be  found  eminently  serviceable.  It  is  invaluable  also  for 
internal  use.  No  Shepherd  should  be  without  a bottle.  Obtainable  through 

all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers;  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


/ 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Cocohut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Loders  & Hucolihe,  Ltd.  ( department) 

CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


Wonderful  Results  from  the  Use  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Potatoes  grown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stevenson,  Dromore,  Letterkenny. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield 

per  acre  1 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

■ 

T. 

c. 

Q- 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia 

} 

16 

17 

0 

101  2 0 

2 

C 0 

99  2 0 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
1 ,,  Sulp.  of  Ammonia 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda 

1 

18 

18 

0 

113  8 0 

■ 

3 

7 6 

110  0 6 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  18b.  6d. 

nitrate  of  Soda  is  now  the  cheapest  Nitrogenous  Manure  on  the  Market 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  by 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


■ ■ |gj|  E?  1 supply  best  fresh 

Iwl  CmB  burnt  lime  for  building  or 

agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J-  MA-NL-ON. 

LIME  WORKS.  CLONDALKIN,  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Upper  Abbey  Street. 
Phones-Clondalkin  2.  ' Dublin  55v 


A Veterinary  Surgeon's  Remedy  for  Lameness 
I n Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZObVlNA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
— Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 
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This  would  leave  a profit  of  .£4  to  .£5,  to  whicii 
would  have  to  be  added  the  value  of  the  head, 
feet,  pluck,  and  intestines,  all  of  which  in  a 
fairly  large  pig  of  this  weight  would  possess  a 
definite  value,  as  there  are  always  people  who 
are  willing  to  buy  them. 


Before  beginnipg  the  milking,  gently  rub 
down  the  udder  and  milk  a small  stream  of  milk 
on  the  ground  from  each  teat.  Any  dirt  that 
may  have  been  on  the  end  of  the  teat  will  then 
be  washed  away  without  getting  into  the  milk. 
Begin  the  milking  with  a gentle  downward 
stroke,  taking  hold  of  the  teat  rather  high. 
Don’t  squeeze  the  teat  too  tight  ; the  milk  can 
be  drawn  just  as  quickly  without  making  it 
painful  to  the  cow.  Instead  of  milking  all  the 
milk  from  one  teat  before  beginning  another, 
milk  some  from  each  teat  before  either  are  tot- 
ally cleaned. 


SILVER  LEAF  DISEASE. 

In  reporting  on  his  work  of  the  past  year  as 
Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  Sir  F.  W.  Moore  refers  particularly 
to  Silver  Leaf  disease,  and  says  the  rapid 
spread  of  this  disease  in  the  fruit  gardens  and 
orchards  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  the 
devastation  due  to  it,  have  caused  special  at- 
tention to  be  given  to  it.  In  Ireland  it  has  not 
made  much  progress,  and  its  attacks  seem  to 
be  confined  to  old  and  neglected  fruit  gardens. 
As  a general  orchard  pest  it  is  as  yet  not  pre- 
valent. It  is,  therefore,  important  to  adopt 
every  precaution  to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

As  in  most  cases  of  plant  disease,  remedial 
and  preventative  measures  consist  chiefly  of 
proper  cultivation,  extreme  cleanliness,  and  im- 
mediate attention  where  disease  is  observed. 
Proper  cultivation  implies  suitable  manuring, 
keeping  the  soil  open  and  free  from  weeds, 
draining  where  necessary,  avoidance  of  over- 
crowding, careful  pruning,  and  careful  cover- 
ing of  wounds  caused  by  pruning,  or  by  acci- 
dent, with  some  suitable  material  such  as  Stock- 
holm tar,  or,  should  nothing  better  be  available, 
a coat  of  lead  paint  is  quite  good,  and  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  removed.  Cleanliness  im- 
plies annual  spraying,  removal  and  burning 
of  all  dirt,  old  leaves,  prunings,  and  broken 
branches.  Attention  to  diseased  plants  entails 
immediate  treatment  of  unhealthy  wo^unds  by 
cutting  away  the  diseased  parts  until  sound 
tissue  is  reached,  and  in  the  case  of  “ Silver- 
Leaf  ” cutting  the  w^hole  attacked  shoot  away 
below  the  diseased  foliage,  and  where  the  wood 
is  found  to  be  discoloured  remove  more  of  the 
branch  until  clean  white  wood  is  reached. 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

PRUNING  APPLE  TREES. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  {Copyright.) 

There  is  a very  long  season  for  this  work, 
extending  from  November  until  perhaps 
the  preseirt  or  next  month.  But  it  would 
be  better  to  have  pruning  done  earlier  except 
in  the  case  of  recently  planted  trees.  Growth 
is  fairly  forward  this  year,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  where  large  trees  with  many  branches  have 
to  be  dealt  with  some  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  getting  through  the  work  without  dis- 
placing fruit  buds,  which  in  some  districts  and 
on  certain  varieties  are  now  very  prominent. 
Where  trees  are  in  this  state  the  work  should 
be  performed  with  due  care. 

So  far  as  the  larger  specimens  are  concerned, 
those  which  are  already  furnished  fully  with 
branches,  the  pruning  will  be  carried  out  in 
such  a way  that  each  branch  is  quite  clear  of 
its  neighbours,  any  growths  that  are  crossing 
or  growing  inwards  being  removed.  The  an- 
nual growths  at  the  ends,  those  which  serve  to 
extend  the  tree,  need  not  be  cut  away  unless  in 
such  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  confine  the 
trees  to  a certain  space,  a condition  most  de- 
sirable where  apple  trees  are  grown  in  gardens 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  usual  crops.  In 
the  orchard  those  trees  that  are  established,  well 
furnished  with  branches,  and  that  have  a state 
of  regular  bearing,  may  be  allowed  all  possible 
liberty,  they  will  crop  and  pay  better  under  such 
treatment.  The  branches,  however,  as  pointed 
out,  must  be  kept  quite  clear  of  each  other  by 
judicious  pruning  and  be  as  independent  as  the 
trees  are  of  each  other.  Crowded  branches  can- 
not produce  the  best  of  fruit,  and,  moreover,  the 
fruit  will  certainly  be  damaged  by  movement 
of  adjacent  branches  and  spoiled  either  for  mar- 
ket or  keeping  purposes. 

Younger  trees  that  are  in  the  course  of  being 
formed,  such,  . for  instance,  that  have  been 
planted  four  or  five  years  ago,  require  different 
treatment  as  regards  pruning.  They  are,  so 
to  speak,  going  through  the  process  of  being 
“ made,”  just  as  a young  horse  must  be  trained. 
These,  younger  specimens  will  only  have  a 
limited  number  of  branches.  The  number  must 
be  increased  in  order  to  develop  well  furnished 
trees.  An  increase  will  be  encouraged  by  cut- 
ting back  the  stronger  growths,  and  their  direc- 
tion guided  by  selection  of  the  proper  point  for 
cutting.  At  first  the  shoots  that  grow  inwards 
are  cut  back  to  about  one  inch,  crossing  growths 


arc  similarly  treated,  and  liien  the  pruner  can 
see  the  rough  foundation  of  the  tree.  Where 
they  are  not  too  f hjsely  placed,  those  growths 
be  cut  back  one-third  of  their  length,  taking 
great  care  to  cut  close  to  a bud  ijointing  in  the 
directi(;n  that  it  is  desired  the  resulting  growth 
may  follow. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  stri<  t 
rule  to'  follow;  one’s  judgment  is  used  in  every 
case.  It  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  a tree 
is  not  growing  evenly  on  its  stem,  one  or  two 
very  strong  branches  getting  away  on  one  side 
with  overmuch  growth.  Such,  of  course,  must 
be  more  severely  pruned  in  order  to  restore  the 
balance  and  build  up  an  even,  not  a lop-sided 
specimen.  Plenty  of  cases  will  occur,  too, 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  away  shoots 
that  are  growing  upwards  or  outwards,  well- 
placed  growths,  that  is  to  say.  Out  they  must 
come,  too,  when  there  are  too  many.  And  one 
of  the  main  faults  of  the  inexperienced  is  to 
leave  too  many  shoots  merely  because  they  do 
not  grow  in  or  cross.  The  pruning  cuts  should 
also  be  made  very  close  to  the  selected  buds, 
that  point  upwards  and  outwards  may  generally 
When  this  is  not  done  a “ snag  ” is  formed. 
This  is  the  term  given  to  the  wood  which  is  left 
above  a bud  at  pruning  time,  and  which  al- 
ways rots  and  endangers  the  whole  branch.  The 
knife,  if  it  is  being  used,  should  be  perfectly 
sharp  and  inserted  a little  under  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  selected  bud  on  the  farther  side  from 
the  pruner  and  the  cut  made  so  that  it  comes 
out  slightly  above  the  top  of  the  bud,  sloping 
slightly.  In  pruning  with  the  knife  the  cuts 
are  made  towards  the  operator  and  the  knife  is 
drawn  across  in  making  the  cut  rather  than 
forced  straight  through.  By  observing  this 
practice  the  cuts  are  made  clearly  and  with 
great  accuracy.  Generally  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  the  bark  will  have  grown  completely  over 
the  cut  surface,  protecting  it  so  perfectly  that 
one  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  the  knife 
had  ever  been  used  at  all. 

The  pruning  of  apple  trees  is  a mighty  sub- 
ject. and  there  are  wide  variations  made  in  the 
work,  some  practice  apparently  being  dead 
against  what  have  come  to  be  recognised  as  the 
rules  for  pruning.  Different  varieties  call  for 
separate  treatment  either  in  regard  to  their 
habit  of  growth  or  method  of  fruiting,  but  into 
these  details  there  is  not  space  to  enter.  Many 
growers  are  desirous  of  keeping  apple  trees  re- 
stricted to  very  small  space,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  by  branch  cutting  alone.  The  stocks  that 
the  trees  are  grafted  on  have  something  to  say 
to  it,  so  has  root  pruning  and  other  influences, 
too. 


Effective  Preparation  of  the  Soil 

for  Garden  and  other  Crop* 

U made  easier  with  the 

NEW  HAND  PLOUGHS 

AND 

THE  ^WHEEL  CULTIVATORS 

NEW  THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  AND 

uAMrv  EFFICIENT  IMPLEMENTS 

yet  introduced 

PLOUGH 

37/6 


A real  plough  for  the  gardener  and  allotment  holder;  one  man 

‘’^.n  push  and  another  pull. 
It  IS  made  of  solid  steel,  and  will  last  a lifetime.  The  plough 
point  IS  removable,  and  therefore  can  be  renewed.  Wheel  ad- 
mstable  to  depth  of  tilling  required.  This  implement  will  do 
^ than  could  be  accomplished  in  a week  by 
means  of  a spade.  It  enables  you  to  prepare  your  ground 

Sg-y^r  ^g?S?inT^p?^^^^^^^^ 

ROWAN  & CO.,  Seedsmen  of  Quality 
51-52  CAPEL  STREET,  DUBLIN.  Es.abiuhed  i8S9 


CARRIAGE  PAID 
AND  PACKED  FREE 
TO  ANY  STATION 
IN  IRELAND 


THE  G.  1 
CULTIVATOR 

84/- 


A time  and  labour-saving  implement,  high-class  both  in  manufacture 
and  efficiency.  No  cast  or  malleable  iron  enters  into  its  construction 
high-grade  steel  only  being  used.  The  TOOLS  are  solid  one-piece  forgings’, 
sharpened  and  polished  smooth  for  easy  work.  There  is  a long  bearing 
surface  on  each  to  where  it  is  attached  to  the  plate,  making  a light 
non-chattering  connexion.  The  WHEELS  are  14in.  high,  with  wide  rims’ 
The  HUBS  are  carefully  machined,  counter  sunk  and  adjustable,  and 
are  dust  proof.  The  HAND  GRIPS  are  an  appealing  feature  of  construc- 
tion, being  so  designed  that  aching  back  and  blistered  hands  are 
eliminated.  Built  for  the  use  of  a strong  man,  yet  so  light  and  well- 
balanced  that  a woman  or  a boy  can  use  it.  It  is  adjustable  both  to 
the  height  of  the  user  and  the  depth  of  tilling. 

EQUIPMENT.— Four  Cultivator  Teeth.  Two  ScufBe  Hoes.  Two  Turn- 
ing or  Ridging  Ploughs. 
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POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

1£)  per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
..  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOB  SERIES 


AEGLES;  Upton,  Cork— White  Wyaiulottes,  winners 
6th  Irish,  and  White  Leghorns,  Mies  Edward’s 
famous  laying  strains;  Day-olds,  21s.  doz.;  Hatching, 

8s.  doz.,  carr.  pd. . 

LL  Pure  White  Runners  and  Coaly  Fawn  Ducks, 
with  Taylor’s  strain  Drakes;  Eggs,  8s.  6d.  per 
dozen.  And  from  Select  Pens  of  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
best  strains;  Eggs,  8s.  6d.  per  dozen;  carriage  extra. 
Also  Black  Kerry  Calving  Cows  and  Black  Kerry 
Heifers  always  on  Sale.  Apply  " Owners,”  Letter- 
collum,  Timoleague,  Cork. 

Buff  ORPINGTON  Eggs  from  hens,  grand  winter 
layers,  mated  to  cockerel,  son  of  260-egg  hen; 
R.I.  Reds,  lovely  birds  and  rare  layers,  headed  by 
eon  of  257-egg  hen;  White  Runner  Ducks,  Taylor’e 
best.  Eggs  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.— Marshall,  Keadybeg, 
Whitecross. y244 

Chick  Rearing  made  easy  if  the  breeding 
stock  is  right.  Catalogue  free.  Sittings. 
12/-,  15/-,  21/-. 

MRS.  COUBROUGH. 

Templeogue  Lodge,  Co.  Dublin. 


CHICKEN  COOPS,  sheeted  with  asbeetos  cement. 

vermin  and  rot-proof,  back  plate  for  transport 
or  storage,  on  floors.  2 ft  square;  price,  f.o.r.  Ardee, 
£1  each;  reduction  for  quantity;  cash  with  order. 
Further  particulars  Manager,  Smarmore  Castle 
Works.  Ardee. P45.? 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers — White  Wyandottes,  White^  Leghorns, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
for  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
free.  Eggs  from  10s.  6d.  dozen.— Mrs.  Strong.  Moate. 
Kells,  Meath. 

Eggs  tor  sale— white  Wyandotte,  from  noted  egg 
layers,  mated  with  Cook’s  celebrated  Cocks,  10s. 
per  setting.  Apply  Lord  De  Freyne,  French  Park, 
Co.  Roscommon. pW4__ 

I710R  SALE— Hatching  Eggs,  selected  by  sexometer  ; 

; White  Leghorn  or  Leghorn  crossed  Wyandotte, 
Mrs.  Strong’s  strain,  8s.  per  doz.,  free.— Mrs.  S.  J. 

Levis,  Higfield,  Creagh,  Co.  Cork.  V>252 

OLDEN  WYANDOTTES,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Sicilian  Buttercups.  Black  Leghorn.  White 
Leghorn,  Blue  Andalusian ; Eggs,  7s.  6d.  dozen.— 
Smyth,  Newtown,  Drogheda.  P225 


INDIAN  RUNNER  Ducks— Eggs  from  special  trap- 
nested  pen.  15s.  per  dozen.  I am  now  booking 
orders  for  a limited  number  of  Drakes  from  my  312- 
egg  Duck,  ” Red  Ring.”  mated  to  Drake  from  298-egg 
Duck,  from  £2  2s.  to  £4  4s.  each.— Miss  H G.  Young, 
Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena.  p220 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Paclpts, 
2id.,  7Jd..  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  Is.  8d.— Atkins 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall.  Cork.  

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  for  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
(Thos.  Abbot’s  and  Cattle’s  strains),  42s.  per  doz., 
carriage  paid.  

PURE  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  prize  strain,  7s.  6d.; 
rail  extra.— Murray,  Hillside,  Kilcullen.  p231 


Dfllll  TDV  Fish  Meal,  4/-  stone,  28/-  cwt. ; Meat 
rUULIIfl  Meal.  5/6  stone,  40/.  cwt.;  Clover 
Meal,  3/-  stone,  24/-  cwt.;  Molassine  Meal,  4/6  stone, 
32/6  cwt.;  Grit,  1/-  stone,  7/-  cwt.;  Oyster  Shell, 
crushed,  7 lbs.,  1/6;  14  lbs..  2/9;  28  lbs.,  5/-;  56  lbs., 
9/6;  112  lbs.,  17/6.— Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 


PULLETS  and  Ducks;  March.  1919,  hatch;  fine 
layers ; only  lOs.  6d.  each ; £6  dozen ; list  free. 
Hummell.  Stratford,  Essex.  

SALMON  FAVEROLLE,  Rhode  Red  Eggs,  7s.  dozen, 
free;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  from  my  Challenge 
Cup  winners,  10s.  6d.;  Aylesbury-Runner,  7s.— Miss 
Hosford,  Castlelands,  Skibbereen.  p241 

Sittings  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d. ; Leghorn. 

pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel, 
lOs.— Mrs.  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingar  pl23 


Continued  on  column  3,  next  page. 


ATCHING  eggs— American  Bronze,  2s.  6d.  each ; 
birds  on  free  range;  Runner  Duck  Eggs,  7s.; 
carriage  extra. — Miss  W.  Kelly,  Parkhall  House,  An- 
trim.   

ATCHING"  EGGS— Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn. Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte. 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan. 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses — Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d. ; Ayles- 
bury-Runner, 9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 

Mullingar.  P'*'^ 

ATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns,  254-egg  strain, 
by  post  or  rail.  7s.  6d.  per  doz.,  in  well-packed 
boxes,  or  35s.  per  5 dozen,  in  wwden  returnable 
boxes;  cash  with  order;  high  fertility  guaranteed; 
no  replacements. — Major  Little,  Berkeley  House,  New 
Ross.  P^^^’ 

H41TCHING  EGGS  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains -.—Rhode  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns.  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas;  No.l  Pena,  10s. 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free) ; No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz.— Miss  A. 
Gordon.  Lislea,  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry. 

HA'rCHINQ~EGGS~fFom  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds:— White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application.— The  Ulster  Dairy  School.  Cooks- 
town.  Co.  Tyrone^ 

HATCIIING  EGG'S  from  pedigree  stock;  Wyandottes 
only  kept;  cockerels  sons  of  First  Prize  Irish 
Laying  Competition  Winners;  8s.  6d.,  free;  clears  re- 
placed.-Mrs.  Nedwill,  Coolshinney,  Magherafelt,  Co. 
Derry.  p202 


Reg.  No.  435. 


_Automatic 

Water 

Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for 
your  birds  I They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval- 
Money  returned  instantly  it 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ::  ::  u 

5/6each,carriage  paid  British 
Isles.  Madeinourown works 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


M/vSM  MOPPER 

8/-  each,  Carriage  Paid. 
Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show.SepL  24th, 1919 


T W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent:  Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms.  20.  Fleming  Square.  Blackburn 


Tel. : 

65  Lymm 


Kirel-ess  Brooders 

IF  YOU  WANT  HARDY  CHICKS 

YOU  MUST  HAVE  ONE  NOW 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  CHICKEN  REARER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

_ NO  LAMPS  TO  ATTEND  TO  OR  HOT-WATER  BOTTLES  TO  KEEP  WARM. 

Dunes  ^orTVampdi?3:  °Lienl1LaHrt4SiS!'^^  clSnl  cannot  emother'by  crowding'' 
In  fact.  PUP  fireless  BROODERS 

make  Chicken  Rearing  a Pleasure.  No  need  to  go  to  your  Brooder  with  that  ” Worried  Look  on 
your  face.  repeat  ORDERS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  COMING  IN  DAILY. 

We  append  a few  extracts  from  Testimonials  received  from  delighted  users: 


BATH. 

Sirs, — I was  very  successful  with  the  chickens 
in  your  Fireless  Brooder.  Out  ot  52  day-okl 
chicks  I lost  only  one— a weakling.— i ours  truly, 


REDDITCH. 

Dear  Sirs,— I am  delighted  with  the  ie«nlt8 
of  the  Fireless  Brooder.  Will  you  forward 
rail  another  one  for  50-75  clucks?  Yours  truly, 

• BATH. 

Dear  Sir,— I had  a Fireless  Brooder  from  yon 
tlie  other  day.  and  think  it  is 
have  always  feared  those  with  nfease 

they  seem  unnecessary  now.  Will  YO" 
send  me  another  one— small  size-as  soon  as 
possible?— Yours  truly,  


SWANSEA. 

Dear  Sirs, -The  last  Fireless  Brooder  I had 
from  you  was  a big  success.  Kindly  torwaid 
another  one — large  size.— Tours  taithfullj  , 

Testimonials  speak  volnmes-far  more  than  a whole  page 

WE  MAKE  THESE  FIRELESS  BROODERS  IN  ONE  SIZE  ONLY. 

To  take  15  to  75  Chicks,  £2  2s.  Od.  Tr.«iw 

Particulars  Free.  CARRIAGE  PAID  PER  PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

DESPATCHED  SAME  DAY  AS  ORDERED. 

DON’T  DELAY.  SEND  YOUR  REMITTANCE  NOW  TO 

_ • .n  General-  woodworker, 

LOVETT’S,  49,5i,r7,  VAUXHALL  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL 
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POULTRY. 


ARMY  HUTS  AS  POULTRY 
HOUSES. 

Fallowing  our  article  in  the  Special 
Number,  two  correspondents  have  written 
asking  for  the  best  method  of  converting 
army  huts  into  laying  houses.  One  cor- 
respondent gives  no  dimensions,  the  other  has 
a hut  60  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide  which  she 
proposes  to  use  for  housing  200  layers.  Neither 
correspondent  states  if  the  huts  available  are 
American,  i.e.,  built  in  standard  sections  or 
ordinary  British  Army  huts.  Either  will  make 
a good  house,  but  the  American  type  is  the 
better,  as  all  parts,  floor,  walls,  and  roof,  are 
made  in  standardised  sections,  8 ft.  by  4 ft. 

Our  Irish  correspondent  proposes  to  arrange 
the  hut  as  follows:  At  one  end  of  the  house 
it  is  proposed  to  partition  off  a food  room, 
and  we  suggest  the  following  ground  plan  (not 
to  scale) : — 


The  front  of  the  hut  is  to  be  boarded  one 
and  a half  a foot  above  the  floor,  then  above 
this  18  inches  of  spondite  or  rolled  glass,  over 
which  should  be  boards  to  the  height  of  the 
top  of  trap  nests  (which  are  to  be  placed  on  a 
shelf  inside  the  front  wall).  Above  this  again, 
windows  are  placed  36  inches  deep  and  mov- 
able, and  finally,  at  the  top,  an  open  space  of 
wire  netting  protected  by  a hood.  Our  cor- 
respondent is  anxious  to  know  if  canvas  shut- 
ters will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  open  wire 
netting  under  the  hood.  We  do  not  find  it  so— 


three  huts  were  in  use— one  as  a fattening 
shed,  one  a store,  and  tlie  third  which  was 
designed  for  an  intensive  and  now  used  as  a 
semi-intensive  house.  The  following  very 
rough  sketch  gives  some  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  hut  was  well  lighted  by  windows 
on  both  sides,  and  extra  ventilation  was  given 
at  the  eaves. 

The  entire  hut  had  a passage  3i  feet  wide 
cut  off  from  which  all  the  feeding  was  done, 
and  the  remainder  of  it  was  divided  into  sec- 
tions eight  feet  wide  and  sixteen  feet  deep, 
meant  to  accommodate  from  20  to  25  layers. 
There  were  ten  such  sections  in  the  original 
house,  although  only  nine  are  shown  in  the 
rough  sketch.  _ We  do  not  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  having  so  many  sections  in  the 
house,  but  the  original  idea  must  have  been 
to  use  each  section  as  a breeding  pen,  and,  as 
four  breeds  were  kept,  the  divisions  were 
necessary.  The  house  is  now,  however,  used 
as  a laying,  not  as  a breeding  house. 

Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  advantages  of 
feeding,  watering,  and  cleaning  from  the  pas- 
sage. The  troughs  are  never  put  inside  the 


house,  the  hens  reaching  the  food  through 
laths  placed  some  three  inches  apart.  Thus 
the  litter  is  never  contaminated  by  bits  of  de- 
caying food.  The  arrangement  of  the  drop- 
ping-board is  also  novel.  Its  end  faces  the 
passage,  and  a little  door  opens  downwards, 
exposing  the  end  of  the  dropping-board,  which 
can  be  cleaned  and  sanded  without  entering 
the  house.  The  litter  on  the  floor  was  of 
wood  shavings  (pine  apparently),  and  fine 
sand.  It  was  in  splendid  order,  and  the  hens 
were  dusting  themselves  freely.  All  the  par- 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

liOOS  FOR  IIArCHINO  .now  being  booked  from  my  record 
laying  peiis  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  (Measures  265  egx 
sirain  direct).  These  birds,  including  cockerels,  are  ihe  full 
Measures  blood  and  are  closely  related  to  birds  I have  entered  in 
the  K119-20  Laying  Competitions.  Price  of  Fggs  12/6  per  doz. 

HARRY  McNINCH,  Ballycralgy,  Larne,  Co.  ANTRIM 


Thousands  Soltl  last  season— white  Wyandotte 
Settings.  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’e  White  Leghorn's  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconae.  262-egg  (Ridley'e),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.— Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown.  pgg 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — I am  now  offering  Eggs  for 
Hatching  from  the  most  celebrated  strains  in 
White  Leghorns ; these  pens  include  birds  with  re- 
cords from  220  to  245  eggs  per  year  and  mated  to 
high  fecund  cockerels  from  Tom  Barron  direct;  above 
birds  all  related  to  pens  I have  entered  in  the 
1919-20  Irish  and  English  Laying  (Competitions; 
price  of  Eggs,  12s.  6d.  per  dozen.— HARRY  McNINCH, 
Ballycraigy,  Larne,  Co.  Antrim. pi66 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS — My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  Sth  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  10s.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown.  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 

MRS.  PORTER-HARRIS. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS,  ‘Taylor’e"  “Just 
Laid’'  strain,  mated  to  “Wilson  ’ drake. 
Eggs,  8s,  per  dozen. 

CURCLASSON,  STEWARTSTOWN,  CO.  TYRONE. 
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WHITE  LEGHORN — Edward's  Special  Laying 
Strain,  lOs,  doz. ; Crossbred  for  Table  and  Win- 
ter Layers,  6s.  doz. ; large  Crossbred  Ducks,  splendid 
layers,  fine  table  birds,  6s.  doz.  free.— Smith,  Arran- 
more,  Cavan.  pl99 

WHITE  RUNNER  Duck  Eggs  (Taylor’s)  for  Sale, 
7s.  per  doz.;  carriage  and  box  extra.— Blake, 
Crowbally,  Castlemartyr,  Cork.  pl93 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  Rhode  Island  Red  (Solomon) 
Settings,  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone.  pl33 

6 INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2Jd.,  7id.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4id.,  lOd., 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 

K.L.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  maede. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K L.  M. 
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Passage,  for  Cueaning  and  Feeding 


a— Trapdoors  into  separate  outer  runs,  d— Nests,  p— Dropping  board  and  perches, 
h — Flap  door  opening  over  dropping  board  to  ailow  of  cleaning  from  passage. 


in  fact,  we  had  the  canvas  in  such  a house  to 
begin  with,  and  removed  it  as  being  only  a 
dust  trap  and  quite  unnecessary. 

This  correspondent  also  thinks  of  running  a 
piece  of  spondite  along  the  back  under  the 
dropping  board,  an  excellent  arrangement,  as 
the  hens  will  then  scratch  in  every  direction, 
and  another  good  suggestion  is  that  slits 
should  be  made  in  one  wall  to  allow  of  the 
water  pan  being  placed  outside. 

Some  time  since  we  visited  a farm  where 


titions  were  of  wire  netting. 

In  the  case  of  our  two  correspondents,  we 
are  inclined  to  advise  the  utilisation  of  the 
original  floor  of  the  hut  to  make  shelves  and 
partitions,  and  to  put  in  concrete  floors.  We 
do  not  advise  the  boring  of  holes  at  the  back 
of  the  hut,  as  being  made  with  an  apex  roof, 
the  house  is  much  better  ventilated  than  a 
shed  roof  building  of  the  same  floor  space.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  advise  further  on  getting 
fuller  particulars. — M.  H.  M. 


All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal.  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward. 


J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BELFAST. 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 


WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Egge,  10/-  to  15/-  doz. ; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  30/-;  Month-old, 
50/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  9d.,  1/6,  2/6-,  6/-, 
and  10/6  packets  ; by  post  Ed.  extra  eac 
packet.  Agent  : 

J.  Atkins  & Co.,  South  Mall,  Core. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  AND 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 

DUBLIN  MADE 

POTATO  SPROUTING  BOXES 

GEO.  PERRY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row,  Doblin. 


POULTRY  RINGS 


TWIN-LOCK 

ALUMINIUM 


9d.  per  doz;  5/-  per  hd.,  post  free. 


FI&H  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/-  cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco 
Brands,  so/-.  Cash  with  order. 


J.  ATKINS  A Cl.,  Ltd.,  54  SMtII  Mali,  CORK 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
— WANTED  — — 

Send  your  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
have  the  full  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Ponltry  Salesmen 

808  OeatFAl  MarketB,  Smithfield,  Londoo,  B.G.l, 
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Pringle  & Alexander’s 
SELECTED  STOCKS 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  Onion  Sets, 
Shallots,  and’  Potato  Onions, 
Manures  for  all  Crops 


17,  WATERLOO  STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


1 ARNOLDS’  NEW  PlG-ROOTlNG  FORCEPS,  STOCK 
MARKER  AND  CALF  DEHORNER. 


Prices  on  application. 

ARNOLD  & SONS, 

VETERINARY  INSTRUMENT  MANUFACTURERS, 
Giltspur  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WOODS  & FORESTS. 

SELF=SOWN  PLANTATIONS. 

By  A.  D.  Webster. 

Along  the  margin  of  many  of  the  Irish 
bogs  self-sown  trees  of  the  Scotch  pine, 
birch  and  alder  are  far  from  uncommon, 
and  near  Anagariff  Lake,  in  the  County  Ar- 
magh,  a stretch  of  bog-land  was  converted  into 
a thriving  Scotch  fir  plantation  by  the  opening 
of  a few  ditches  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water 
But  many  such  examples  could  be  pointed  out 
in  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  by  a simple  process  of  relieving  the  land 
of  excess  moisture,  thriving  plantations  have 
been  brought  about.  In  England  and  Scotland, 
t^o,  many  areas  of  self-sown  trees  have  by 
timely  attention  in  the  matter  of  fencing  and 
thinning  been  turned  into  thriving  woods  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  a method  should 
not  be  greatly  extended. 

Where  conditions  of  soil  and  surface  vegeta- 
tion are  favourable  to  the  germmation  of  seed 
and  the  survival  of  the  young  plants,  no  sys- 
tem of  restocking  denuded  areas  can  compare 
with  Nature’s  process,  whether  on  the  score  of 
cheapness  or  general  utility,  ^elf-soivn  seed 
lings  have  many  advantages  over  those  that 
have  been  artificially  treated,  such  fs  the  mat- 
ter of  non-disturbance  or  drying  of  the  roots, 
which  must  always  occur  when  lifting  and 
transferring  these  from  the  nursery  ground  to 
tbeir  permanent  position  in  the  woodlands. 
These  advantages  can  hardly  be  over-rated,  and 
are  all  illustrated  in  the  healthy,  rapid  .powth 
of  a self-sown  tree,  when  favourably  situated, 
as  compared  with  another  that  has  been  sub- 
jected to  nursery  management,  however  care- 
fully this  has  been  performed.^ 

From  a purely  economic  point  of  view,  the 
natural  regeneration  of  the  larch  and  Scotcn 
pine  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  especially 
the  north-eastern  districts,  northern  and 
western  Ireland,  and  parts  of  Wales,  the  beech 
on  the  English  chalk  downs,  particularly  in 
Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire,  birth  on 
the  light,  gravelly  waste  lands  of  several  parts 
of  England,  and  the  sycamore  in  Kent  and 
Middlesex,  have  all  been  attended  by  good  re- 
sults, particularly  where  old  forests  have  been 
cleared  or  denuded  areas  of  suitable  land  have 
been  preserved  from  the  encroachments  of  farm 
stock  On  the  Bagshot  sands  and  gravelly 
heaths  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
a crop  of  birch  or  Scotch  fir  is  to  fence  in  the 
around  in  proximity  to  where  old  seed-beariiig 
trees  are  established — all  the  better  if  this  is  in 
the  north-western  side,  from  which  the  prevail- 
ing winds  waft  the  seeds  among  the  dwarf  gorse 
and  stunted  heaths  with  which  such  grounds 
usually  abound.  The  same  occurs  with  Scotch 
fir  on  peat  bog,  and  I am  well  acquainted  with 
large  plantations  in  northern  Ireland  that  have 
been  self-sown  and  only  aided  by  draining  off 
the  superfluous  water  from  the  peat. 

In  some  of  the  beech  woods  at  Rickmanswoith 
and  on  the  Chiltern  Hills  natural  regeneration 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  from  im- 

memorial, and  crop  after  crop  has  been  obtained 
from  self-sown  seedlings  that  spring  up  readi  y 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  parent  trees.  Oak 
plantations  behave  in  a similar  way,  uhile  birch 
is  almost  too  accommodating  in  springing  up 
where  the  soil  conditions  are  suitable,  and  has, 
in  consequence,  to  be  kept  in  check  in  me  n ay 
of  frequent  and  severe  thinnings  t^e 

valuable  self-planted  larch  and  Scotch  fir  woods 
on  the  Strathspey  and  other  noithein  Scottish 
estates  clearlv  demonstrate  what  may  be 
brought . about' by  natural  regeneration  where 
soil  and  other  conditions  are  suitable  ^ . 

number  of  the  Scotch  pine  trees  that  I sa%\  011 
an  Aberdeenshire  estate  had  attained  to  a hcig 


of  55  ft.  in  forty  years;  and  at  Balmoml,  on 
granite  formation,  the  trees,  partly  self-sown, 
were  nearly  as  high.  In  Aspleywood,  on  he 
Woburn  Estate,  the  white  or  Weymouth  pine 
has  become  established  from  self-sown  seed, 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  secure 
a crop  of  timber.  On  the  Holwood  property, 
in  Kent,  a plantation  entirely  composed  of  self- 
sown  sycamore,  that  had  sprung  up  among  a 
crop  of  Scotch  and  Weymouth  pines,  is  an  in- 
teresting study  of  how  natural  regeneration 
takes  place  where  climatic  and  soil  conditions 

are  favourable.  . , 

The  ash  often  acts  in  a similar  way,  though 
I cannot  point  to  any  large  area  of  ground  that 
is  tenanted  by  self-sown  trees  of  this  kind. 
Among  the  .less  valuable  kinds  of  trees  that 
spring  up  naturally,  the  alder,  wild  cherry, 
hawthorn,  euonynius,  mountain  ash,  and  no  y 
are  all  familiar  examples.  The  natural  re- 
generation of  trees  is  usually  confined  to  pa.- 
ticular  classes  of  soils,  generally  of  poor 
quality,  and  where  the  surface  vegetation  's 
either  meagre  or  entirely  wanting,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  gravel,  sand,  chalk,  and  some  of 
our  hillsides  and  valleys.  Where  a rank  grouth 
of  vegetation  exists,  seedlings  in  quantity  can- 
not  become  established  and  are  smothered 
riffht  or  are  of  thin,  lanky  growth,  which  is 
more  frequently  the  case  in  the  coniferous  than 
hard-wooded  species.  The  greatest  amount  of 
damage  is  brought  about  by  such  strong,  sum- 
mer-growing plants  as  the  bracken  and  running- 
rooted  grasses,  both  of  ivhich  favour  newly- 
cleared  ground.  Bracken  is  the  worst  offender, 
and  I have  known  many  acres  of  young  coni- 
ferous trees  killed  outright  by  its  encroach- 
ments. ,,  . „ 

As  self-sown  seedlings  usually  appear  in  an 
irregular  way  over  the  ground — thick  in  one 
place  and  thin  or  entirely  wanting  in  another— 
careful  attention  is  required  so  that  a unitom 
crop  is  secured.  This  can  best  be  ensured  b\ 
early  thinning,  where  the  plants  are  too 
numerous  on  the  ground,  and  by  seed  sowing 
where  bare  patches  occur. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  agriculture  was 
abandoned  and  the  land  allowed  to  go  to  uaste, 
large  tracts  of  natural  woods  would  soon  ap- 
pear, as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  R(OTan 
invasion,  when  Julius  CcEsar  described  Eng- 
land as  “ one  horrible  wood,”  and  when  his  sol- 
diers had  to  hack  their  way  from  Dover  to 
London. 


BUSH  FRUITS. 

Bush  fruits,  being  more  or  less  surface- 
rooting,  quickly  exhaust  the  top  layer  of  soi  , 
and  an  annual  mulching  or  addition  of  fresh 
soil  is  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  ex- 
pected. A mixture  of  fibrous  loaiii  and  well- 
decayed  manure,  to  which  a proportion  of  bone 
meal  has  been  added,  forms  a very  suitable  top- 
dressing. The  planting  of  bush  fruits  should 
be  completed  without  delay  durmg  suitable 
weather.  Allow  a space  between  the  trees  ot 
six  feet  or  seven  feet  each  way;  if  trained 
against  walls  or  to  wires,  a distance  of  three 
feet  or  four  feet  apart  will  be  sufficient.  Goose^ 
L"  Tries  and  currants  planted  against  a north 
wall  will  furnish  a supply  of  fruit  for  many, 
weeks  after  the  general  crop  is  over,  if  the 
nruning  of  established  bushes  is  not  already, 
completed,  it  should  be  finished  as  soon  as 
possible.— F.  W.  C.,  m Garienmg  Illustratedi 


3/B  THf  SEXOMETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correcth 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  W OK  K S 
M Btopford  Road,  Plalstow,  London.  B.  18. 


!■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■ 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRM  Of  / 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS,  ^ 
Monthly  Sales,  prompt  Remittances. 

H'LEOD’S 


SHEEP  DIPS  HAVE  BEEN 


APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF 


agriculture  for  sheep  scab 


OR  BAGS  ON  APPUCATI 
^consignments  SOLICITEC 
Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glase 

IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


March  20,  1920. 
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Tho 

s.  McKenzie  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Du 

BUN 

Grass  & Clover  Seeds 

FOR 

MEADOW  AND  PASTURE. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  application. 

THOS.  McHENZIC  & SONS,  LTD., 

Telegrams:  Telephone:  GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET, 

Purity,  Dublin,”  3943  (Two  Lines.) 

DUBLIN' 

SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


WITH  ROD  AND  LINE  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

AS  shown  in  a previous  issue,  Ireland  is  a 
country  over  which  the  rambling  shooter 
or  angler  can  usually  wander  at  will. 
Anyway,  in  no  other  part  of  the  British  Isles 
can  he  do  so  to  anything  like  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  both  shooters  and  anglers  from 
across  the  water  have  known  this  for  genera- 
tions past.  The  present  unrest  (that  unfor- 
tunately applies  to  Ireland)  is,  no  doubt,  a 
deterrent  to  many  of  those  who  might,  under 
normal  conditions,  be  here  even  now,  fishing 
lake  or  river,  and  spending  their  money  freely 
in  the  localities  they  were  sporting  in.  But  I 
fancy  the  unrest  is  but  temporary,  and,  in  any 
case,  I cannot  learn  of  any  interference  with 
gunner  or  rodster  anywhere  in  the  country. 
And  as  the  good  old  Farmer.s’  Gazette,  now 
nearly  a hundred  years  old,  circulates  very 
widely  among  sportsmen  in  the  sister  coun- 
tries, I again  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that,  so  far  as  I can  gather  from 
inquiries  made  in  many  different  districts,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  annoyance  offered  to 
anyone  from  over  the  way  who  comes  as  he 
should  do,  purely  in  a sporting  capacity,  leav- 
ing both  his  religion  and  his  politics  at  home, 
where  they  can  keep  each  other  warm  till  he 
returns.  Now,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  indi- 
cate the  exact  localities  that  angling  of  the  free 
and  easy  style  may  be  had.  The  rodster,  on 
being  recommended  to  a certain  good  district, 
should  find  out  a lot  for  himself.  A guide 
book  to 'angling  in  Ireland  is  not  known,  I 
fancy,  but  any  intelligent  individual  with  a 
tongue  in  his  head  should  be  able  to  ferret  out 
for  himself  the  little  details  necessary  to  secure 
him  the  sport  he  seeks,  always  provided  he  is 
in  a good  angling  district.  For  instance,  in 
Mullingar  the  rodster  should  find  himself  in 
clover.  From  Mullingar  he  may  launch  out  in 
many  directions.  Mullingar  is  in  the  minds  of 
most  trout  fishers  almost  wholly  associated 
with  the  celebrated  Westmeath  lakes,  a sort  of 
centre  from  which  those  famous  lakes 
may  be  operated.  But  this  is  not  so, 

for  from  Mullingar  there  are  rivers  and 
lakes  to  be  negotiated  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Westmeath  lakes;  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  to  work  on  them. 
At  the  present  time  of  year  there  is  no  trouble 
at  all  in  getting  quite  comfortable  apartments 
in  Mullingar;  during  the  May-fly  time  in  June 
it  is  often  impossible.  A good  plan  is  to  drop 
a line  to  the  station  master,  who  has  a list  of 
likely  apartments,  and  is  very  courteous  in  re- 
plying to  those  who  write  for  information. 
Once  in  the  town,  the  Secretary  of  the  West- 
meath Angling  Association  may  be  called 
upon,  and  from  him  nearly  all  necessary  infor- 
mation can  be  had.  In  such  manner  any  rod- 
ster should  be  able  to  hit  off  more  than  one 
stream  or  lough  where  he  can  angle  away  to 
his  heart’s  content.  In  the  case  of  the  West- 
meath Lakes  themselves,  their  chief  time  is, 
of  course,  while  the  green  drake  or  May-fly  is 
on  the  water,  and  this  is  usually  not  earlier 
than  June.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  think  that 
this  is  the  only  sport  they  offer.  The  lakes 
are  fishable  for  trout  during  all  parts  of  the 
season;  the  green  drake  season  is  only  about 
a fortnight  in  June.  The  angler  should  get 
into  touch  with  some  of  the  local  professional 
boatmen,  any  one  of  whom  will  post  him  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  sport,  and  take  him  out 
in  his  boat.  Good  fly-fishing  of  the  ordinary 
kind  is  to  be  had,  also  trolling;  and  this  is 
also  to  be  said,  that  all  trout  caught  will  be 
worth  catching.  For  work  of  this  kind  I per- 
sonally prefer  Belvedere  to  any  of  the  other 
lakes,  though  some  of  my  friends  swear  by 
Derryvarragh.  But  all  are  good,  and  all  the 
visiting  angler  has  to  do  is  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  one  of  the  boatmen,  who  will 
attend  on  him  whenever  he  needs  him.  A boat 
anyway  is  certainly  necessary,  for  none  of  the 
lakes  can  be  satisfactorily  fished  from  the 


banks.  Another  very  good  place  to  go  to  is 
Westport,  in  County  Mayo.  Here  the  seeker 
after  trout  will  find  himself  in  one  of  the  best 
angling  centres  in  all  Ireland.  Here  and  here- 
abouts, and  at  Ballycrory  near  by,  are  the 
scenes  so  graphically  depicted  by  Maxwell  in 
his  “ Wild  Sports  of  the  West,”  one  of  the  best 
descriptive  books  on  sport  in  Ireland  ever 
■written.  All  round  Westport  will  be  found 
rivers  and  mountain  loughs  or  tarns.  The 
Ballycrory  river  is  not,  perhaps,  so  good  as  it 
was  in  Maxwell’s  day,  but  then  this  applies  to 
every  river  in  the  country.  All  the  streams 
round  Westport,  Ballycrory,  and  thereabouts, 
are  free  so  far  as  trout  are  concerned,  but 
quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  salmon.  I be- 
lieve a rod  tax  is  now  in  vogue  for  all  waters 
in  the  locality,  but  no  true  angler  should  object 
to  this,  for  if  he  can  afford  to  fish  at  all,  surely 
he  can  afford  the  additional  expense  of  the  few 
shillings  represented  by  the  rod  tax.  And  the 
tax  serves  at  least  one  good  purpose;  it  keeps 
a lot  of  half-baked  so-called  fishers  away  from 
the  water,  men  who  have  no  right  or  title  to 
consider  themselves  anglers  at  all,  and  who 
only  fish  for  the  want,  perhaps,  of  something 
else  to  do,  and  not  for  the  love  of  the  craft. 
In  Westport,  as  in  Mullingar,  the  visitor  should 
first  get  settled  in  as  comfortable  lodgings  as 
may  be,  and  then  set  to  work  and  find  out 
where  tire  fishing  is  to  be  had,  where  it  is  best, 
and  so  on.  The  angler  who  knows  he  is  in 
the  middle  of  excellent  fishing,  and  yet  who 
cannot  get  the  necessary  details  of  actual  spots 
and  places  seems  to  me  wanting  in  intelli- 
gence, and  scarcely  fit  to  travel  by  himself.  At 
all  events,  in  Mullingar  and  in  Westport,  the 
tourist  rodster  will  find  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  best  fishing  in  Ireland,  and,  as  it  is 
mostly  free,  he  should  be  able  to  do  the  rest 
for  himself. 


We  have  received  a very  strongly-worded 
letter  from  an  old  and  valued  subscriber, 
which  we  scarcely  like  to  publish.  He  has  our 
fullest  sympathy,  but  to  carry  out  the  dan- 
gerous and  drastic  measures  he  threatens 
would,  we  fear,  lead  to  much  trouble.  He  is 
being  greatly  worried  and  annoyed  with  num- 
bers of  stray  dogs  and  stray  cats,  which  invade 
his  poultry  yards  (of  whicli  he  has  three)  and 
harass  his  game  lands  and  coverts.  Newly- 
dropped  lambs  are  also  being  taken  frightful 
toll  of,  and  altogether  he  seems  at  his  wits’ 
end  over  the  business.  Our  friend  proposes  to 
lay  poison  indiscriminately,  right,  left  and 
centre,  all  over  the  place,  and  see  if  he  can 
deal  with  the  nuisance  that  way. 


Well,  the  laying  of  poison  is  not  illegal  in 
Ireland,  if  a notice  is  posted  up  on  the  lands 
facing  the  highway  or  county  road,  and  if 
notice  is  given  to  the  nearest  police  barracks. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  insert  a notice  in  at 
least  one  local  paper;  then  poison  may  be 
legally  laid.  But  nothing  in  all  this  absolves 
the  layer  of  the  poison  from  consequences 
arising  from  the  destruction  of  any  domestic 
animal  or  fowls.  Damages  will  be  claimed  and 
recovered  by  the  owner  of  such  fowls  or  ani- 
mals without  any  trouble  whatever  if  he  proves 
his  case.  We,  therefore,  counsel  the  utmost 
caution  on  the  part  of  our  correspondent,  with 
whom  we  sympathise,  all  the  same,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

It  is,  however,  certainly  high  time  something 
was  done  to  deal  with  the  wandering  cur  or 
stray  dog  nuisance  that  is  nothing  short  of  a 
curse  to  the  country.  There  is  hardly  a far- 
rner  or  stock  breeder  in  the  land  but  is,  from 
time  to  time,  a sufferer  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. _ Letter  after  letter  appears  in  the 
“ dailies  ” about  it,  and  as  for  ourselves  we 
have  hammered  away  at  the  matter  in  The 
Farmers’  Gazette  till  there  was  not  another 
word  to  say  about  it.  But  results  have  been 
nil. 

We  do  not  appear  to  be  doing  much  among 
the  salmon  here  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  on 
the  other  hand,  sport  was  never  better.  Why, 
oh  why,  is  it  we  neglect  our  Irish  inland 
fisheries  so  shockingly?  Just  glance  at  the  fol- 
lowing:— The  Duke  of  Portland  got  seven  sal- 
mon in  one  day  on  the  Tay,  weight  about  87  lbs. 
Lord  Knareborough  got  six  the  next  day,  scal- 
ing 106  lbs.  Sir  Cecil  Lowther,  on  the  Dee, 
caught  nine  in  one  day.  Sir  Edward  Loder 
got  eight  in  one  day  in  the  Spey.  At  Inver- 
garry,  Lord  Lilford  and  party  killed  39  in  a 
few  hours’  fishing!  In  eight  days  another 
titled  rodster  caught  61  salmon,  weighing  over 
1,000  lbs.! 

We  seem  to  be  going  to  the  dogs  as  a nation 
of  sportsmen.  We  cannot  send  even  one  man 
to  Monte  Carlo  to  shoot;  we  cannot  send  any- 
one to  the  big  clay  bird  championship  meet- 
ings in  London;  we  can  no  longer  breed  decent 
i-acers  and  hunters,  and  cannot  look  after  and 
conserve  our  once  unrivalled  inland  trout  and 
salmon  fisheries.  It  is  all  very  sad. 

Sport  with  salmon  certainly  seems  fair  about 
the  Castleconnell  reaches  of  the  Shannon ; in 
most  other  parts  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
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Imperial  Insurance  Cnmpany,  Ltd. 


URITBD  WITH  THB 


ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
H««d  Offic*  : Bartholomew  Lane,  LONDON. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £24,000,000. 


Th.  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD.  Chairman. 
O.  MORGAN  OWEN.  General  Manager. 


The  operations  of  the  Company  extend  to  the  following 
among  other  branches  of  Insurance 


FIRE,  LIFE  AND  ANNUITIES,  MARINE. 

Consequential  Lossfollowing  Pi''«>Work'nen's  Com 
Personal  Accident  and  Disease.  Third  Party  and  Driver^, 
Risks.  Motor  Car  and  Lift.  Plate  Glass  and  Hailstorm. 
Burglary  and  Theft.  Fidelity  Guarantee. 

The  Company  also  grants  Capital  Redemption  Policies. 
Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Company’s  Agents. 


Messrs.  P.  ASKIN  & SON, 

60  Upper  SacKville  Street.  Dublin. 


REPAIRS 


TO  ALL  CLASSES  OP 


Farm  & Estate  Machinery 


Also  every  description  ot 
Implement  Castings  supplied  by 


WILSON  & CO. 

Smlthfieiil  & Borth  City  Eagle  Foundry 

DUBLIN  Telephone  2891 


u Stops 
nLameness 


from  a Bone  Spavin,  P.ing  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  keeps  horse  sound.  It 
acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good 
results  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  9/6  a bottle, 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9 R free. 


ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose 
Veins,  heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  4/- & 7/- a 
bottle  at  chemists.  Full  Information  on  request. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  4 Old  Swan  Lane,  London,  E.C.4 


SEWER  PIPES 


CATTLE  FEEDING  TROUGHS 
FIELD  DRAIN  PIPES 
BRICKS.  TILES.  CEMENT 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 


12  & 16  TARA  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 


Telephone  & Telegrams:— 

“McFERRAN.  DUBLIN  108.' 


doing.  Anyway,  Castleconnell  was  always 
of  the  best  districts  for  salmon  in  Ireland,  and 
long  may  it  continue  to  be  so. 


BEES. 


Another  nasty  gun  accident  is  recorded  from 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Two  young  men  were 
rabbit-shooting  a few  days  ago,  and  stationed 
themselves  one  on  each  side  of  the  hedge,  f he 
ferrets  were  put  in,  r3,bbit  bolted.  3.nd  scuttled 
along  the  top  of  the  ditch.  One  of_  the 
(mistaking  his  comrade’s  actual  position)  nrM, 
and  the  charge  struck  the  other  shooter  in  the 
stomach,  inflicting  injuries  from  which  he  is 
not  likely  to  recover.  The  old  story  over 
again;  but  really  we  see  no  excuse  for  the  man 
who  fired  the  shot.  Accidents  will  happen,  we 
suppose;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  there  are 
more  of  them  connected  with  rabbiting  than 
with  any  other  form  of  shooting. 


PROTECTION— 2. 


McFERR&N  and  fiUlLFORD,  LTD., 


Mr.  FARMER— Moet  trumpery  efforts  made  by 
waggoners  to  patch  up  harness  with  boot  laces  and 
string.  One  cannot  expect  to 
^ ^ be  sending  harness  to  the 

■ shop  every  time  a buck’e 
■ ■ comes  of.  The  remedy  is— 

I g I use  Bifurcated  Rivets.  Send 

us  1/6  for  Box,  assorted,  if 
your  ironmonger  cannot  sup- 
ply. 

BIFURCATED  & TUBULAR  RIVET  CO.,  LTD., 
Aylesbury,  Bucks. 


1 ” * 


We  hope  the  advice  given  in  a recent  num- 
ber to  the  effect  that  all  those  interested  m 
shooting,  and  especially  in  wildfowling,  should 
form  a committee  of  the  most  influenti^ 
among  them,  and  wait  on  the  powers  that  be 
with  the  view  to  getting  the  irksome  and  quite 
unnecessary  restrictions  now  applying  to 
shooting  removed.  If  something  of  this  sort  is 
not  done,  and  speedily  so,  shooting  next  season 
will  be  as  impossible  as  it  was  during  the  past 
one.  However,  the  matter  rests  with  shooters 
and  wildfowlers  themselves,  and,  theiefore,  if 
they  do  not  care  to  bestir  themselves  in  their 
own  interests,  it  is  nobody’s  business  to  do  so 
for  them. 


A memorial  cross  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr  T L Esmonde,  Enniscorthy,  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  “ Leinster  ” disaster  was  un- 
veiled in  the  presence  of  a large  number  ot  the 
deceased’s  friends  and  admirers  at  Glasnevin 
cemetery  last  week.  The  inscription  read: 

“ Erected  by  the  farmers  of  Co.  Wexford  as  a 
grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thos.  Louis 
Esmonde,  Ballycourcey,  Enniscorthy,  Co. 
Wexford  (Chairman,  Co.  Wexford  Farmers 
Association,  and  President,  Wexford  Meat 
Supply  and  Bacon  Factory,  Ltd.),  who  lost  his 
life  on  the  ss.  Leinster,  on  the  loth  October, 
ioi8,  whilst  serving  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try.  R.I.P.  For  Esmonde  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, Lieut. -Col.  L.  Bryan,  Pres.,  M.  F. 
O’Hanlon,  Hon.  Sec.” 


“Peter  Pan”  has  a very  sore  hand  from 
rashly  grasping  a large  newly-caught  perch. 
Let  him  keep  his  hand  well  poulticed,  and  the 
inflammation  will  soon  subside;  and  also  let 
him  remember  that  a perch  taken  Horn  the 
water  always  keeps  its  spines  erect, _ and  that 
they  give  a very  sharp  wound  to  an  incautious 
handler.  We  trust  Peter  will  be  wiser  in 
future. 


Good  beekeepers  do  not  wear  gloves— at  least, 
not  while  working  in  the  apiary — and  the  expwt 
scorns  them.  But  the  simple  sleevelet  will  be 
found  most  useful,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  work,  however  delicate  its  nature.  They 
are  made  of  any  suitable  material,  such  as 
calico  and  have  elastic  bands  let  into  hems  at 
top  and  bottom.  One  end  is  brought  up  well 
over  the  sleeve,  and  the  other  fits  tightly  around 
the  wrist.  The  adoption  of  this  simple  apph- 
ance  prevents  the  bees  fr9®?  crawling  up  the 
arms,  which  they  are  not  disinclined  to  do,  and 
stinging  in  tender  places.  They  can  be  nmde 
at  home,  and  should  always  be  worn  by  bee- 
keepers who  like  to  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  bees.  With  the^,  and 
a good  bee  veil,  apiary  work  can  be  got  through 
in  comfort  and  safety.  The  special  bee  gloves 
may  be  added,  too.  It  is  a strange  fact  that 
only  a proportion  of  beekeepers  are  the  owners 
of  that  most  elementary  protective  appliance, 
the  bee  veil.  And  one  sometimes  has  to  serve 
beekeepers  in  several  townlands.  When  a 
is  on  the  premises  seldom  is  it  properly  ad- 
justed and  the  beekeeper  sallies  forth  happy  in 
his  ignorance  that  a six-inch  bee  entry  has  been 
left  behind  where  a portion  has  not  been  tu^ed 
in  Before  attempting  any  work  with  the  bees 
it  should  be  seen  that  the  veil  is  made  secure, 
and  also  that  sleevelets,  at  least,  are  made  use 
of,  and  these  details  are  of  special  importance 
to  beginners,  of  whom  we  have  so  many  in  mese 
sugarless  times.  Beekeepers  can  protect  them- 
selves from  stings,  too,  in  a large  measure  by 
the  manner  in  which  work  in  the  apiary  is  per- 
formed. The  fussy  person  will  probably  suffer, 
likewise  those  who  work  too  quickly.  Bees  are  ^ 
very  quick  and  lively  in  their  movements,  but ) 
they  do  not  like  these  qualities  when  displayed  j 
by  those  who  handle  them.  Even  when  dealing ' 
with  a stock  of  bees  known  to  be  of  amiable 
disposition  a quick,  sudden  movement  of  the 
hand  may  result  in  its  receiving  half-a-dozen  ; 
stings.  That  is  not  a pleasant  experience; 
therefore,  always  keep  in  mind  that  slow  work 
pays  best  here.  The  slower  all  movements  are 
made  in  reason  the  less  danger  of  stings.  The 
golden  rule,  then,  is  work  slowly  m the  apiary,. 
Frames  must  not  be  chucked  or  jarred  together, 
for  such  greatly  irritates  the  quietest  bees.  Very 
likely  at  the  first  opening  of  hives  after  mnter, 
the  shoulders  of  the  frames  will  be  stuck  and 
stuck  very  tightly  together.  A chisel  or  the 
blade  of  a strong  knife  gently  used  will  free 
them  without  danger. — J.  G.  Toner,  March, 
1920.  


We  know  of  no  reason  why  “ Shooter 
should  not  lay  down  his  gun  and  go  on  another 
man’s  land  to  gather  a bird  that  has  fallen 
there,  though  shot  on  his  side  of  the  boun- 
dary. But  we  think,  legally  speaking,  he  does 
so  by  courtesy  only,  and  that,  if  the  owner  of 
that  land  objects,  that  a prosecution  for  simple 
technical  trespass  would  lie.  We  would  be 
glad  if  some  of  our  lawyer  readers  would  say 
if  it  is  so,  as  we  are  often  asked  the  question. 


Character  from  Handwriting. 


I have  helped  hundreds  to  attain  success  and 
to  realise  their  greatest  wishes — -I  can  help 

YOU.  . , 

Your  writing  reveals  your  particular  qualities 
and  the  direction  in  which  success  can  be 
attained.  Send  me  a few  lines  in  your  orditiYy 
handwriting,  and  I will  forward  a careful  de- 
lineation of  your  character. 

Write  a short  note  (mentioning  your  age), 
enclosing  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
and  postal  order  for  one  shilling  to  coyer  sec- 
retarial expenses.  Write  to-day,  so  that  you 
may  start  the  new  successful  life  at  once. 
Address,  Mr.  N.  Kerby,  Cromwell  House, 
High  Holbom,  London,  W.C.  


Our  Readers  will  hGin.us  If.thGji  will  mention  the 
°FarS’  Ca«tte”  ^ replying  to  advertisements 


SEASONABLE  ADVICE.  , 

There  is  no  absolute  date  for  the  safe  exami- 
nation of  a stock  in  spring,  the  beginning  of 
operations  in  the  apiary  as  well  as  the  garden 
being  governed  by  conditions  of  weather 
the  condition  of  stocks.  It  is  a matter  to  be^^ 
thankful  for  that  bees  need  not  die  of  starva-^ 
tion  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  they  did  not 
so  many  seasons  ago.  The  sugar  which  the 
authorities  have  allowed  to  beekeepers,  if  out- 
rageously dear,  will  serve  to  keep  stocks  in 
fair  form,  and  help  them  m their  efforts  t<l 
increase  in  numbers.  In  winter,  from  riaturalc 
causes,  a large  percentage  of  the  bees  die.  It| 
is  the  older  bees  that  depart  first.  Deaths  are,tf 
however,  more  numerous  during  the  sprmgl 
months.  Consequently,  if  breeding  did  not  be-1 
gin  early,  stocks  would  not  reach  their  maxi-T 
mum  strength  until  the  honey  flow  was  well! 
advanced,  which  would  be  a rnisfortune  for 
the  beekeeper;  and  even  when  it  does,  some 
help  will  prove  of  great  value  in  inducing 
breeding  at  a greater  rate.  The  mam  pointy 
is  to  have  stocks  as  strong  as  possible  at  th^* 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  honey  flow  in  the 
district.  Some  portion  of  the  sugar  allowance 
should  be  kept  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing warm,  thin  syrup  to  encourage  breeding,1 
and  not  merely  to  save  the  bees  from  starva- 
tion. Pollen,  water,  and  honey  forms  the  food , 
of  the  young  bees.  From  the  hazel,  crocus, 
box  and  other  flowers  the  former  is  gathered 
if  the  weather  permits.  The  water  we  have 
always  in  most  abundant  quantities  with  us. 
The  sugar,  being  limited,  must  be  conserved. 
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5/- 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  “ LITTLE  MARVEL.” 

Includes : Peas,  Beans  (Broad  and 
Eunner),  Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli, 

1 Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Car- 
£ rot.  Cauliflowers,  Leek.  Lettuce, 

■5  Onion.  Parsley.  In  all.  21 
^ i Packets. 

''Seeds  o/‘||R0DUCE 
Qualit}^  ''  r ERFECT  RESULTS 


THE 


FREE 

with  every  order  for  Seeds  value 


7/6 


And  upwards  is  presented,  if  requested 
at  time  or  ordering  the 
AMATEURS’  CARDEN  GUIDE. 

A 64-page  descriptive  and  illustrated 
booklet  on  “ How  to  Grow  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.” 


FOR 

THE 


Gabdeh  Beadtiful 


s 


WEET 


»EAS. 


FOR  EXHIBITION  OR  DECORATION. 

The  A Collection.  12  varieties. 
Selected  Spencers,  splendidly 
waved,  including  the  newest 
sorts 

The  B Collection,  20  Sterling 
Frilled-edge  types,  extra  value 

The  C Collection,  1,000  seeds  in 
25  Grandiflora  types  ... 

The  D Collection.  “ Something 
New,”  12  new  early  flowering 
Spencers 

The  E Collection,  9 new  1920  in- 
troductions ... 


3/- 

2/6 

2/6 


4/6 


8/6 

Rowan’s  Superb  Large  Flowered,  in 
Mixture,  per  lb.,  10/6;  k lb.,  6/-;  oz.. 

Rowan’s  Extra  Fine,  mixed,  per  oz.,  8d. 
Rowan’s  Orchid  Flowered,  Mixed,  per 
^ lb.,  10/-;  i lb.,  5/-;  oz.,  1/6. 

Rowan’s  New  Early  Flowering  Spencers, 
per  oz.,  2/6. 

THE  FOREGOING  ARE  ONLY  A FEW 
SPECIAL  LINES  FROM  OUR  MOST 
DIVERSIFIED  FLOWER  SEED  STOCK. 


The  new  AMERICAN  HAND 
PLOUGHS  AND  WHEEL  CULTI- 
VATORS make  easier  the  effective  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  Garden  and 
other  Oops.  The  most  up-to-date  and 
efficient  implements  yet  introduced. 
Inspect  at  our  establishment  or  write 
for  illustrated  particulars. 


A SPECIAL  CLEARANCE  LINE. 

Lily  of  the  valley— Rowan’s 

Prize  Strain.  Strong  “ Full  of 
Flower  ” Clumps  for  outdoor  planting 
or  potting,  1 1/6,  2 2/6,'  3 4/-,  6 7/6, 
12  15/-,  post  free  or  carriage  paid. 


" Seeds  of  ENSURE  MAXIMUM 
Quality'’  RETURNS 


^ €\  Collection  of 
O Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  ” IDEAL.” 

Includes:  Peas,  Beans.  Beet,  Bore- 
cole, Broccoli.  russels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Cress,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Mus- 
tard, Onion,  Parsley.  Parsnip, 
Radish,  etc.  In  all,  30  Packefs, 


Seed  Service 

That  Lifts  you  right  into  the 
Front  Line  of  Gardening  Progress 


The  Seal  that 
identifies 


“ SEEDS  OF 
QUALITY.” 


Established 


GET  INTO  THE  LINE  OF  PROGRESS  TO-DAY 


Our  distribution  Manager  has  allotted  for  presentation  to 
the  Gardening  readers  of  this  magazine  an  issue  of  the 
New  Season’s  SEEDS  OF  QUALITY,  1920,  and  will  post 
a free  copy  to  applicants  if  this  publication  is  mentioned 


Our  service  secures  complete  satisfaction  to  your  post  orders. 
Inquiries  invited  on  all  matters  relating  to  Carden  Supplies. 

ONLY  ADDRESS  : 

M.  Rowan  & Co. 

The  ** Seedsmen  of  Quality/*  who  have 
standardised  the  Perfect  Seed  Service 

51  & 52  Capel  Street,  Dublin 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  ” COMPACTA.” 

Includes:  Peas,  Beans,  Beet,  Bore, 
cole.  Broccoli;  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Carrot.  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Onion, 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Savoy, 
Turnip,  Vegetable  Marrow.  In 
all,  25  Packets. 


"Seeds  of  niEASURABLE  & 
Quatify  rROFITABlE 

make  Oardening 


Gabdeh  Ecohomic 


s 


OME 


j^lCH-CRADE  ^ARDEN 
^TRAINS. 

PEA  SUPPER — A large  podded,  first 
early,  semi-dimpled,  producing 
distinctive  dark  green  pods  of  piquant 
flavour;  height  2k  ft.;  per  pint  2/6. 

Beans— ROWAN’S  magnificent 

LONG  POD-Per  pint  1/6. 

Brussels  sprouts  — rowan’s 

solidity — The  best  Sprout  on  the 
market  for  all  purposes;  dwarf,  compact 
habit;  sprouts  from  the  very  bottom, 
excellent  flavour;  the  most  universally 
recommended  type  now  offered;  per 
packet,  1/-. 

CABBAGE  — ROWAN’S  SPRING 
BEAUTY — The  Cabbage  of  distinc- 
tion for  the  gardener  who  appreciates 
something  extra  good;  perfect  heading 
and  early  cutter;  per  pkt.  8d.,  per  oz. 
1/8. 

CABBAGE— ROWAN’S  MARKET  GAR- 
DEN— A large  Ellam’s  type,  some, 
what  nicer  in  shape  and  stands  well; 
per  pkt.  6d.,  per  oz.  1/4. 

C1ABBAGE,  SAVOY— ROWAN’S  LATE 
J MONARCH  produces  fine  large 
heads,  beautifully  crinkled;  excellent  for 
table  use;  per  oz.  1/6. 

Onion— ROWAN’S  golden  mon. 

ARCH- Magnificent  in  size,  and  a 
matchless  flavoured  keeper;  one  of  our 
“Ideal”  specialities;  per  pkt.  1/-,  1/6; 
per  oz.  3/6, 

Onion — AILSA  CRAIG  (improved), 
skin  pale  straw  colour,  beautifully 
white  and  mild;  per  oz.  3/-. 

Onions— STANDARD  varieties— 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  1/10; 
Danvers’  Yellow,  1/4;  James’  Keeping, 
1/8;  Nuneham  Park,  1/8;  Rousham 
Park,  2/'-,  all  per  ounce. 

Tomato— ROWAN’S  ideal,  the  finest 
Tomato  grown ; glossy  scarlet 
colour,  thin  skin,  smooth  and  round;  ex. 
cellent  flavour;  per  packet  1/-  and  2/6. 


Onion  sets  (American  Grown)— 
Direct  shipment  per  ss.  Delco — 
Only  variety  to  offer  Now,  the  Snow 
White  Southport  Globe,  per  lb.  2/6. 


"Seeds of  SELECTIONS 
Quality  ' OF  EXPERTS 


21 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  ” QUALITY.” 

Includes  all  the  leading  vege- 
tables in  35  Selections,  and  with 
each  lot  is  packed  our  ” A ” Col- 
lection Orchid  Flowered  Sweet 
Peas  (12  varieties),  and  6 Beauti. 
ful  Hardy  Annuals. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


OUR  STUDY:  ‘Seeds  of 


Quality’ tor  the  Discriminating  Gardener  & Progressive  Farmer 
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ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  LTD. 

61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


GET  IT  FROM  ' 

ATKINS 

Seeds 

High  quality'at  a moderate 

Grain 

price  is  our  aim  in  every- 
thing we  sell.  Our  Garden 

Potatoes 

ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of 

Plants 

application. 

John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South 

Mall,  CORK. 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  It  they  will  mention  the 
••  Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


Hay  Barns  and  Cattle  Sheds  to  Board  of  Works 
specification  erected  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

We  manufacture  Wire  and  Bar  Fencing,  Wrought- 
Iron  Railings,  Field  and  Ornamental  Gates. 


State  Requirements. 


Estimates  Free. 


WM.HAYWARD&SONS,Ltd 

sc  DAWSON  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


Now  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Ongrln  of  feili 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this 
Price  9d.:  by  poet.  lid.  Publishere:  The  Brunswick 
Prees,  Ltd.,  Brunswiek  House.  Dubllft. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY’S 

annual  report. 

THEIR  WORK:  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

A GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  was  held  last  week  at  Leinster 
House,  Dublin,  Lord  Rathdonnell,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  New  Agricultural  Superintendent. 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
Society,  the  printed  Report  stated  that,  despite 
phenomenal  difficulties,  this  had  been  pursued 
with  successful  results.  The  results  of  the 
shows  that  had  been  since  held  had  niore  thari 
iustified  the  Committee’s  recommendation  ot 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ed.  Bohane,  and  their 
great  success,  as  was  now  generally  admitted, 
was  traceable  in  a direct  degree  to  the  master- 
hand  of  the  new  Agricultural  Superintendent. 
They  were  the  more  remarkable  when  it  was 
remembered  that  Mr.  Bohane  had  little  or  no 
time  in  which  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  life 
and  surroundings  and  a condition  of  things,  to  , 
which  he  was  totally  unaccustomed,  being 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  Irish  administra- 
tion under  very  grave  difficulties.  The  work 
of  practically  reconstructing  the  premises  at 
Ball’s  Bridge  after  their  destructive  occupation 
by  the  military  for  nearly  five  years,  would 
alone  have  taxed  the  energies  of  most  men, 
but  so  heartily  did  Mr.  Bohane  throw  ffimself 
into  the  work,  and  so  willingly  was  he  backed 
up  by  his  staff,  that  the  Society  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Horse  Show  was  a record  suc- 
cess and  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
prernises  by  demobilized  soldiers  was  a feat  to 
be  proud  of. 

Show  and  Sale  Fixtures. 

Referring  to  last  year’s  show  fixtures,  the 
Report  says  the  entry  secured  for  the  show 
and  sale  of  bulls  in  March  was  a very  excel- 
lent one,  and  the  return  of  the  sale  was,  in 
every  way,  most  gratifying,  record  pricp  being 
obtained  for  single  animals  in  each  of  the  three 
breeds.  For  the  Agricultural  Show  in  June, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  annual  spring 
show,  there  was  a most  encouraging  ^sponse 
from  exhibitors,  and,  despite  many  difficulties, 
the  fixture  was  also  a financial  success,  ine 
Committee  look  forward  with  particular  plea- 
sure  to  this  Annual  Agricultural  ExhibiUon  be- 
coming in  future  of  greater  value  and  import- 
ance to  the  agricultural  life  of  the  country. 
The  premier  event  of  the  Society  s operations, 
the  Horse  Show,  w’as  held  on  August  26th 
27th,  28th  and  29th.  The  Committee  arranged 
a comprehensive  daily  programme,  the  hrst 
and  last  days  of  this  show  being  made  more 
attractive  than  in  the  past.  The  result  of  this 
innovation  was  more  than  justified  by  the  sup- 
port so  readily  accorded  by  visitors,  and  the 
Committee  hope  that  the  establishment  of  the 
show  on  such  popular  lines  will  lead  to  even 
better  results  in  the  future.  The  weather  ex- 
perienced during  the  permd  of  the  show  was 
most  unpropitious.  In  spite  of  this  disadvan- 
tage, however,  a reference  to  the  ^ateirmnt  of 
Receipts  and  Expenditure  would  be  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  everyone 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Society  and  its 
Horse  Show,  enabling  the 

mittee  to  announce  a balance  (il0,194  7s.  ua.j 
that  must  be  considered  not  only  satisfactory, 
but  a record,  so  far  as  the  financiM  results  of 
this  annual  fixture  are  concerned.  The  autumn 
show  and  sale  of  cows,  heifers  and  calves  was 
disappointing,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  with 
a few  exceptions,  being  decidedly  poor.  It  was 
a question,  under  the  circumstances,  whether 
this  show  and  sale  should  be  conUnued  and 
the  Committee  had  postponed  their  final  de- 
cision until  May  next,  pending  further  in- 
quiries. Dexter  Herd  Book. 

Another  matter  referred  to  m thus  secti^  ot 
the  Report  was  the  Kerry  and  Dexter  Herd 
Book  Vol.  18  of  this  book  contained  an  entry 
of  38' Kerry  bulls,  86  Kerry  cows  and  heifers 
and  6 Dexter  cows  and  heifers.  The 
milk  yield  recorded  was  4,151  lbs.,  and  the 
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WEBBS’ 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

PURITY  AND  GERMINATION  GUARANTEED. 

Mixtures  of  Grasses  and  Clovers 
prepared  for  all  Soils  and  Purposes. 
Used  successfully  in  all  parts. 

WEBBS’  MIXTURES  FOR 
ONE  YEAR’S  LAY  . . 35/-  acre,  d 
TWO  YEARS’  LAY  . . 42/-  acre.  | 
3 or  4 YEARS’  LAY  . 54/-  acre.  | 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  60/-  acre.  3 

Cheaper  Mixtures  if  required.  Estimates 
on  request.  Any  Prescription  supplied. 


BEST 

QUALITY 

AND 

VALUE. 


WEBBS’ 

ROOT  SEEDS. 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  STOGKS. 
Unequalled  for  Weight,  Quality,  Keeping 
and  Feeding  Value.  Awarded  Champion 
Frizes  in  all  important  Competitions. 


CATALOGUE 


FOR  1920. 

64  large  pages. 
Post  Free 
TO  Farmers. 


MANGELS  . 
SWEDES  . 
TURNIPS  . 
KOHL  RABI 
CABBAGE  . 
CARROT  . 
KALE  . . 


1/3  lb.  130/-  cwt.  » 
2/6  lb.  120/-  bush.  | 
1/6  lb.  70/-  bush.  § 
4/-  and  4/6  lb. 

7/-  to  8/6  lb. 

3/6  lb.  upwards. 

2/6  lb.  upwards. 


Estimates  on  request. 
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WEBB  & SONS,  LTD.,  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE. 


highest  8,650  lbs.  The  average  percentages  cif 
butter  fat  ranged  from  3.2  to  6.2,  thereby  justi- 
fying all  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  Kerry 
as  a milking  breed.  It  would  appear  that  the 
breeding  of  Dexter  cattle  in  Ireland  was  on 
, the  wane,  and  these  cattle  had  been  practically 
given  up  by  the  Irish  breeders,  as  their  experi- 
ence was  that  it  was  not  possible  to  breed 
them  true  to  type. 

The  Pig  Register. 

Referring  to  the  R.D.S.  Register  of  Pigs, 
the  Report  stated  that  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture feel  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  work  of  the  Society  in  this  direction 
should,  if  possible,  be  more  closely  allied  with 
that  of  the  National  Pig  Breeders’  Association. 
Negotiations  were  now  pending  between  both 
bodies,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  outcome 
would  be  that  co-operation  which  would,  in  the 
Committee’s  opinion,  enhance  the  interests  of 
pig-breeding  in  Ireland. 

The  Horse-Breeding  Industry. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Fred.  Wrench,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  said  he  thought  it  wise  to  give 
a word  of  warning.  Ireland  was  in  a parlous 
condition  as  to  its  horse-breeding,  especially 
as  to  the  breeding  of  hunters,  for  which  it  had 
acquried  such  great  fame.  Racing  was  never  so 
popular,  and,  therefore,  the  future  of  the 
thoroughbred  seemed  assured.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  also  making  a wise 
attempt  to  build  up  a type  of  Irish  draught 
horse  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and 
which,  if  it  could  be  successfully  produced, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  popular;  but  it  was  the 
half-bred  Irish  horse  of  the  hunter  type,  for 
which  there  used  to  be  such  a keen  demand 
from  foreign  countries,  of  which  there  was  now 
such  a serious  shortage,  and  the  breeding  of 
which  had  been  considerably  injured  by  the 
much  too  frequent  use  of  Clydesdale  blood.  If 
the  Irish  hunter  was  again  to  become  a source 
of  wealth  to  the  country,  the  Society  would 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  its  reproduc- 
tion, and  to  bring  over  the  foreign  buyers  to 
compete  for  it. 

This  Year’s  Programme. 

The  programme  of  the  Society  for  this  year 
was  an  ambitious  one.  They  had  already  had 
a must  successful  sale  and  show  of  pedigree 
bulls  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
this  month,  which  they  had  now  arranged  to 
take  as  permanent  dates  for  future  fixtures. 
On  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  May  they  were 
holding  their  Agricultural  Show,  when  they 
believed  that  they  would  have  an  unexampled 
exhibition  of  machinery,  on  which  so  much 
good  farming  depended,  and  when  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  produce  a show  that  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  farming  community. 
The  Horse  Show  would  follow  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  a date  which  they  believed 
would  be  more  convenient  to  the  country  than 
the  last  week  of  that  month,  and  this  would 
be  followed  in  September  by  a sale  of  pedigree 
female  cattle,  and  a Winter  Show  on  the  last 
day  of  November  and  the  1st  of  December.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  had  undertaken  that  an 
egg-laying  competition  would  be  carried  out 
on  the  Society’s  premises  for  four  months 
^rom  October  1st  next.  Further,  they  did  not 
intend  to  hide  their  light  under  a bushel,  but 
had  arranged  to  have  pictures  taken  by  the 
cinema  of  all  their  operations,  so  that  the  mag- 
nificent horses  and  cattle  produced  in  Ireland 
would  be  known  and  appreciated  in  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  world — a method  of  advertisement 
with  which  there  was  nothing  to  compare.  In 
mentioning  their  somewhat  ambitious  aims,  it 
was  only  fair  to  recognise  the  great  help  and 
cordial  support  which  they  had  at  all  times  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  also  hoped  to  establish  friendly  relations 
and  co-operation  with  the  Farmers’  Union, 
which  already  had  a membership  of  some 
60,000,  and  was,  apparently,  ready  to  take  steps 
in  any  matters  in  which  it  thought  the  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  farmers  were  concerned. 

Prof.  Joly  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  Re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted. 


1 ^ farmer  who  does  not  read  the 

I kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 

^ It  Will  give  U9  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Kerry  Cattle  Society's  Guide. 

In  publishing  a new  edition  of  their  Guide  to 
Members’  Herds  the  Kerry  Cattle  Society  of  Ire- 
land have  made  some  important  changes  from 
the  first  issue  published  over  a year  ago.  In 
the  first  place  the  Society,  having  removed 
from  their  care  and  title  the  Dexter  breed,  have 
also  had  to  eliminate  all  mention  of  this  breed 
from  the  Guide.  In  the  next  place,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  compensate  for  this  “ loss,”  the  Society 
have  been  able  to  record  fresh  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  Kerry.  The  admirable  description 
given  of  the  latter  breed  contains  much  more 
recent  and  fuller  information  on  such  points  as 
milk  records,  and  in  the  Department’s  register 
of  tested  herds  the  records  of  a much  larger 
number  of  cows  are  given.  It  is  also  satisfac- 
tory to  note  that  the  list  of  members’  herds,  of 
which  particulars  are  given,  has  grown,  while 
the  same  has  also  to  be  said  of  the  roll  of  the 
Society’s  members.  There  are,  too,  numerous 
illustrations  in  the  book,  including  some  pretty 
groups  of  cattle,  but  we  cannot  say  that  in 
extending  their  renovation  programme  to  a 
change  of  printers  the  Society  have  done  so 
well.  The  price  of  the  Guide  remains  the 
same — one  shilling — and  copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Heggie, 
Valencia  Island,  Co.  Kerry. 


B ally's  Magazine. 

Sir  Gerald  Mildmay,  Bt.,  for  so  long  associ- 
ated with  hunting  and  hunter-breeding,  is  the 
subject  of  the  usual  biographical  sketch  in  this 
magazine  for  March.  Mr.  C.  N Parry  writes 
a most  entertaining  short  article  descriptive  of 
“ The  Fell  Packs.”  The  John  Peel  spirit  runs 
through  the  article  as  a refrain  heard  from  the 
beloved  hillsides  of  that  worthy.  “ The  Hound 
and  His  Nose  ” is  the  title  of  an  article  written 
by  another  follower  of  the  sport  in  the  North, 
and  it  will  give  South  Country  huntingmen 
pause  for  thought.  “ Duck  Netting  in  Japan  ” 
is  the  subject  of  P.  M.’s  striking  little  contri- 
bution, and  a timely  article  is  a crisp  story  of 
“ The  Boat  Race,”  and  what  has  become  of 
some  of  its  old  heroes.  Captain  F.  A.  M.  Web- 
ster writes  upon  “An  Open-Air  Profession.” 
He  tells  of  what  can  be  done  by  men  who  are 
up  in  coaching  athletics,  in  big  game  hunting 
and  in  cinema  stunts  in  wild  and  uncivilized 
countries.  “ Ronald  Poulton  Palmer  ” is  the 
subject  of  a literary  study.  Mr.  A.  R.  Horwood 
writes  about  “ Plover  and  Their  Ways,”  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Hoperaft  upon  “ The  Defender  of 
the  America  Cup.” 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irieh  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brnnswiek  Street. 


The  Analysis  of 
the  marks  of 
merit  bestowed 
by  the  judges  at 
the  Lincoln  Trials 
reveals  the  fact 

that  among 
light  tractors 
i.e.,  of  less  than 
two  tons,  - - 


AUSTIHS 

ARE  First. 


This  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  their 
remarkable  effi- 
ciency, a fact 
which  many  enter- 
prising farmers 
have  already 
proved  by  per- 
sonal experience. 
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The  Austin  Farm  Tractor  can 
do  the  work  of  between  6 and  7 
good  horses  and  do  it  contin- 
uously in  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Well  adapted  for  a great 
variety  of  farming  conditions. 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY 

DEALERS!  order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

THE  FIRMS 
THAT  CAN 
DELIVER 

at  once 

WILL  TAKE 
THE  ORDERS. 

USERS!  ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER 
IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General  Merchants, 
or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents; 

COOPER,  PEGLER  & CO.,  LTD. 

24a  & 26b  Christopher  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 


LINCOLN 

TRACTOR  TRIALS 


FARM 

TRACTOR 


THE 

AUSTIN  MOTOR 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Head  Office— 

MORTHFIBLD,  BIRMIHGHAM 
LONDON  - MANCHESTER 
LIANCOURT  BRUSSELS 
IrUh  Agents  : 

harry  FERGUSON,  ltd. 
May  Street,  Belfast  . 
D!uke  Street,  DUBLIN 


GREAT  BRITISH-FRIESIAN  SALE. 

Shortsigc  of  Milk  and  Beef 

year,  and  that  fatten  readily  when  dry.  The  Britisn 
Friesian  Breed  holds 

all  BRITISH  RECORDS 

for  annual  Milk  and  Butter-Fat  production,  and  the  two 
HEAVIEST  STEERS 

at  the  last  Smithfield  Show  were  Friesian  crosses. 

Fritian\  arT  big.  magnificent  eonstitutioned,  long-lived 
cattle,  that  are  , 

BEST  FOR  MILK  YIELD, 

BRITISH  VALUABLE  FOR  BEEF, 

FRIESIANS  ttmcttrpaSSED  FOR  CHEESE-MAKING, 
LEAD  THE  gJJpERiOR  FOR  BUTTER-MAKING, 
SPLENDID  FOR  CROSSING. 

BULLS.  20  HEIFERS. 

FOR  SALE 

AT 

Messrs.  MANLEY’S  REPOSITORY, 

8th  April,  1920.  H a.m. 

SPECIAL  ATTBACTION : The  son  of  the  2,000  ^al.  cow, 
Stankieed  Dorrit. 

BRITAIN’S  CHAMPION  BUTTER-COW. 

For  a catalogac  kindly  »pPjr S'"'*’?’ 


WAY. 


90 


F.-i,.ia,;  CatlTe  Societt.  .4 
WC  1 or  to  the  Auctioneers,  John  iUornton 
7 Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  i- 
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All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 
All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


THE  FOOD  RABBIT. 

WE  print  this  week  an  article  from  Miss 
Hamilton  on  a much  discussed  subject. 
Many  opinions  as  to  best  breed  for  table 
purposes  have  been  put  forward  by  our  mem- 
bers from  time  to  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  has  been  some  failure  in  the  past 
in  the  success  of  breeding  for  the  table  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  members  have  not  always 
bred  the  right  stock  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  rabbit  which  fattens  the  most 
quickly  and  whose  appetite  is  not  too  enor- 
mous is  the  one  which  will  pay  its  keeper  best. 
Miss  Hamilton  strikes  a new  line  in  advocating 
the  New  Zealand  Reds,  and  we  hope  to  see 
some  of  this  breed  at  the  May  Show  pitted 
against  our  old  favourites. 

The  fur  rabbit  is  not  worked  up  sufficiently 
in  this  country,  and  we  have  often  pointed  out 
this  mistake.  If  they  are  well  cured,  the  pelts 
are  most  valuable  and  fetch  a large  price  from 
the  furriers.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive  an 
article  from  one  of  our  knowledgeable  mem- 
bers on  fur  rabbits  and  the  best  breeds  to  keep 
for  this  purpose.  People  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject should  apply  to  our  Rabbit  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Wyber,  Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney.  The 
rabbit  schedule  for  the  Rabbit  Show  to  be  held 
at  Ballsbridge  in  May  has  now  been  sent  out 
to  all  our  members,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a large  and  representative  entry  this 
year  in  all  classes.  We  draw  special  attention 
to  the  new  class  for  home-cured  rabbit  skins. 
All  members  should  try  their  hand  at  this  new 
industry.  Intending  exhibitors  should  apply  at 
once  to  the  Agricultural  Superintendent,  Lein- 
ster House,  Dublin,  for  entry  forms.  Entries 
close  on  April  8th  next. 

RABBITS  FROM  A UTILITY 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
superiority  of  the  Belgian  Hare  over 
every  other  breed  of  rabbit,  but  I think 
if  people  would  only  realise  that  there  are 
other  breeds  equally  good,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
several  varieties  very  much  more  satisfactory 
for  utility  purposes,  rabbit-keeping  would  be- 
come more  popular  in  Ireland  and  a more 
money-making  industry.  From  a point  of 
beauty  and  symmetry,  I think  the  Belgian  Hare 
undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as 
no  other  breed  can  compare  with  a typical 
racy  specimen  in  good  condition,  nor  with  the 
beauty  and  intelligence  of  expression;  and,  if 
breeding  for  exhibition,  I think  I should  place 
them  first;  but  shows  in  Ireland  are  few  and 
far  between,  so  that  from  a money-making 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  useless  to  go  in  for 
exhibition  rabbits  alone. 

The  Belgian  Hare  has  the  reputation  of 
being  particularly  hardy.  I have  not  found 
them  more  so  than  New  Zealand  Reds, 
Beverens,  and  Flemish  Giants,  and  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  hardest  of  all  breeds  to  fatten, 
seldom  being  ready  for  use  before  four 
months,  whereas  Flemish  Giants  are  ready  for 
table  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks,  often 
' even  earlier,  and  are  not  in  any  way  more  ex- 
pensive to  keep  than  Belgians. 

Personally  I should  give  my  vote  to  New 
Zealand  Reds  as  utility  rabbits;  they  fatten 
easily,  and  carry  plenty  of  firm  flesh,  and  do 
not  require  nearly  as  much  food  as  the  other 
utility  breeds;  in  that  way  they  should  be  ideal 
for  people  living  in  towns,  who  have  not  the 
same  advantages  as  those  who  live  in  the 
..country  for  procuring  food  in  quantity  when 
it  is  at  its  cheapest.  The  does  are  excellent 
mothers,  and  are  very  nice  and  quiet  to  work 
with,  and  they  are  very  hardy;  the  one  thing 
to  guard  against  is  not  to  overfeed  adult  stock. 

The  Beveren  is  a breed  that  is,  justly,  be- 
coming very  popular  in  this  country,  as,  in 
addition  to  its  beautiful  fur,  it  is  a first-rate 
table  rabbit.  While  speaking  of  fur,  one  must 


not  forget  the  Silvey  Grey,  who  deserves  an 
equal  place  with  the  Beveren,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people,  the  top  place  of  all. 
It  certainly  possesses  this  advantage  over  the 
Beveren;  that  as  rabbits  bred  for  fur  cannot 
be  killed  until  in  their  adult  coat  (which  means 
not  before  seven  or  eight  months),  the  Silver, 
at  that  age,  would  be  the  correct  size  for  mar- 
keting, whereas  the  Giant  Beverens  would  be 
too  big  to  fetch  the  top  price.  They  must, 
therefore,  either  be  disposed  of  by  private  sale 
to  those  who  like  large  rabbits,  or  used  in  the 
house.  The  Brabagon  Beveren  is,  however,  the 
correct  size.  There  is  a great  demand  for 
pure  white  furs,  and  I believe  the  White 
Loraines  and  Alaskas  rank  among  the  first- 
grade  white  furs;  I have  no  personal  experi- 
ence in  either  breed,  but  as  they  run  about  the 
same  size  as  Silvers,  they  should  possess  the 
same  advantage  of  being  the  correct  weight 
for  market  when  in  their  adult  coat. 

The  fur  of  the  Flemish  Giant,  although  it 
does  not  rank  amongst  the  first-grade  furs, 
such  as  Silvers  and  Beverens,  still  has  a mar- 
ketable value,  but  I do  ■ not  suppose  many 
people  would  consider  it  worth  while  to  keep 
Flemish  till  they  were  seven  months  old,  as 
the  amount  of  food  they  consumed  would 
probably  out-balance  the  value  of  their  fur. 

M.  Hamilton,  U.I. 

NEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT; 

“AN  AMERICAN  METHOD  FOR  MAKING  COAT’S- 
MILK  CHEESE.” 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Some  Hints  to  Intending  Exhibitors  in  the 
U.I.  Cheese  Section  at  the  Dublin  Show. 

In  the  first  place,  all  members  of  the  U.I. 
who  intend  to  send  Ardagh  (cottage)  cheese 
to  the  Dublin  Show  on  May  11th  should  make 
their  cheese  as  soon  as  possible,  as  unripe 
cheese  will  not  get  full  marks,  no  matter  how 
well  it  may  have  been  made. 

To  hasten  ripening,  keep  the  cheese  in  a 
warm  room,  where  the  temperature  is  as  near 
60  degs  F.  as  possible.  If  kept  at  a much  lower 
temperature  the  ripening  process  will  be 
greatly  delayed,  so  that  if,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  milk,  some  would-be  competitors 
cannot  make  their  cheese  till  about  three  weeks 
before  the  Show,  they  can  hasten  the  ripe*n- 
ing  process  by  being  very  careful  to  keep  the 
cheese  in  a room  where  the  temperature  is  con- 
stantly near  60  degs.  F.  On  the  other  hand, 
keeping  the  cheese  in  a room  where  the  tem- 
perature is  much  over  60  degs.  F.  may  cause 
cracks  to  appear  in  the  rind,  and  thus  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  cheese. 

If  very  sweet  milk  is  used,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  add  to,  the  three  gallons  of  milk  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  starter,  i.e.^  freshly-churned 
buttermilk,  or  thick  sour  milk  or  cream,  if  a 
commercial  or  a pure  culture  starter  is  not  ob- 
tainable. Be  perfectly  sure  the  starter  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  taint,  and  add  it  to  the  milk 
through  a piece  of  muslin  before  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  is  raised  for  renneting. 

Let  all  cheese-makers  remember  that  it’s  by 
raising  the  temperature,  and  consequently  de- 
veloping acidity  in  the  curd  and  long-stirring 
of  the  curd  in  the  whey  that  brings  about  a 
fixm  cheese,  and  not  great  pressure,  as  a num- 
ber of  people  seem  to  think. 

To  get  a very  nice  rind  on  the  cheese  (if 
the  dry-salt  method  is  used),  the  cheese  should 
be  dipped  into  water  at  120  degs.  F.  (the  morn- 
ing after  it’s  made)  for  half  a minute,  and  the 
outside  of  it  rubbed  with  lard,  and  then  put 
into  the  mould  in  a dry  cloth  and  weighted 
with  heavy  pressure  till  the  rind  of  the  cheese 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  cracks  or 
holes. 

We  hope  that  all  who  possibly  can  will  ex- 
hibit cheese  at  the  Show,  if  not  separately,  by 
joining  with  others. 

Remember  that  entries  close  on  April  8th. 

D.  Bourke,  LT.I. 


U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — Rabbit  keepers  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  deputations  represent- 
ing important  firms  of  English  glove-makers 
are  shortly  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
placing  before  the  English  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  importance  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  rabbit  pelts.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  demand  for  suitable  skins  is  already 
becoming  more  encouraging.  Rabbit  breeders 
who  can  produce  suitable  skins  will,  therefore, 
be  in  a position  to  command  remunerative 
prices.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a well-known  firm  of  London 
skin  merchants  are  offering  as  much  as  from 
18s.  to  40s.  a dozen  for  best  skins,  and  from 
7s.  to  15s.  a dozen  for  youngsters — skins  not  to 
be  dressed  in  any  way,  simply  turned  inside 
out  and  dried.  The  matter  is  one  demanding 
the  attention  of  domestic  rabbit  breeders  in 
this  country  also,  and,  no  doubt,  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  our  own  Department  would 
be  forthcoming  in  this  connection  if  thought 
desirable.  I should  be  grateful  to  readers  of 
the  Gazette  who  write  to  me  for  information, 
and  are  not  members  of  our  Society,  if  they 
would  kindly  enclose  stamps  for  reply,  as  pos- 
tage is  a very  heavy  item  in  these  days. 

F.  E.  Wyber,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Foynes  Branch. — Although  few  in  numbers, 
the  members  and  officers  of  the  Foynes 
Branch  are  very  energetic,  and  carrying  on 
most  useful  work  in  the  district.  Their  cocoa 
and  dental  schemes  are  still  very  successful 
and  highly  appreciated  in  Foynes  National 
School.  There  is  also  a stud  goat  in  existence, 
and  now  that  milk  is  again  becoming  fairly 
plentiful  the  members  are  resuming  their 
cheese-making  as  in  1919. 

Skreen  Branch. — The  officers  and  members 
of  the  Skreen  Branch  have  very  social  meet- 
ings regularly  every  month  at  Carrow  Cullen 
in  the  cosy  committee  room,  kindly  given  to 
them  by  their  President,  Mrs.  Gilfoyle.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  they  spend  many  pleasant 
evenings  picnicing  on  the  mountain  sides,  but 
as  well  as  enjoying  life  and  the  glorious 
scenery  of  the  district  they  also  do  excellent 
work.  Last  year  there  was  sent  from  the 
Branch  to  the  Sligo  hospital  a large  gift  parcel 
containing  shirts  and  bed  socks,  all  skilfully 
made  by  the  officers  and  members.  This 
Branch  is  also  practising  spinning  and  is  keen 
on  cheese-making.  Miss  Bourke  has  just  given 
them  demonstrations  on  Pont  L’Eveque  and 
Bondon  Cheese. 

✓ 

THE  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory” 
“ Arran  Comrade  ” 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 

Can  be  Supplied  by  tbe  Baiser, 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash.  Scotland. 


INCOiVlE  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  Co.  Farmers*  Union. 

MAYDEN  & CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
DAIVIE  ST..  DUBLIN. 
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The  Famous  “All  British” 

LAND 
BOOT 

On  Four  Days’ 
Free  Approval 


2S/- 

Size  12,  21-  extra 
Of  anv  boot  made  for  a specific  purp9se,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers' for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 

certainly  true  that  our  famous  All  British”  Land  Boot  has 

the  greaUt  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer, 
craz^L  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
irnnws  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
pfest  combinathm  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utfliUes  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bU  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure.  , 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  f^ 

British”  Land  Boot-an  unassailable  fact  vouched  f°t  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  over  the 
world. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather— a solid  s in.  t^e  ixst 
English  leather  waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
"Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season  s hard 
wear  will  prove.  . 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  21-  extra). 

••All  British”  OQ/-  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  AO/  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  2/-  extra. 

Stvle  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe^Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  foi"  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommind 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  th«i 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price.  35/-. 
Size  12,  21-  extra.  . 

■We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and 

particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price 

the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  ca  rriage  paid  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  tull. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

39  “ ALL  BRITISH  ” WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

Synovitis  of  the  knee  or  knees  may  be 
due  to  any  of  three  causes,  accident, 
tubercle,  or  rheumatism.  A trifling  blow 
or  injury  to  the  knee  may  set  up  the  condition, 
but  if  so  arising  it  is  merely  a temporary  swell- 
ing is  unimportant,  and  soon  disappears.  1 ne 
other  two  sorts  are  not  nearly  so  simple.  A tu- 
bercular knee  is  common  among  young  ancl 
delicate  folks,  and  most  of  these  sufferers  \yll 
be  found  to  be  consumptive,  or  may  be  e.xpected 
to  speedily  become  so,  because  tubercle  of  the 
lung  is  consumption,  and  tubercle  of  the  knee 
cannot  be  anything  else  than  the  same  com- 
plaint attacking  that  joint.  That  is  all  the 
difference.  Rheumatic  synovitis  of  the  knee  is 
due  to  rheumatism,  and  if  it  becomes  chronic 
is  a very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with.  Many 
mistakes  are  made  in  distinguishing  between 
the  rheumatic  and  tubercular  forms,  though  no 
medical  man  should  commit  such  an 
Unfortunatelv  the  doctor  is  not  always  sought 
in  time,  and  the  knee  is  being  temporarily 
doctored  by  some  chemist  or  nurse  or  friend 
of  the  patient’s.  When  the  doctor  does  arrive 
he  finds  the  case  well  advanced  towards  chron- 
icitv  with  little  hope  of  doing  much  for  the 
sufferer  In  tubercular  knee  hot  fomentations 
are  advisable,  with  cod  liver  oA  and  syrup  of 
the  iodide  of  iron  internally..  But  ‘he  phys^i 
rian’s  chief  and  gravest  care  is  to  see  that  the 
ffings  are  not  attacked,  for  if  a patient  has 
tubfrcle  of  one  part  of  the  body  he  ma>-  speedily 
get  it  in  another,  and  tubercle  of 
consumption,  and  consumption  is  what  we  all 
know  Tt  to  b^  ! Rheumatic  synovitis  mav  never 
be  cured ; if  it  becomes  chronic  it  is  likely  to 
remain  so.  It  should  be  taken  , in  tune  and 
promptly  treated.  For  the  knee  itself  The  best 
applications  are  hot  fomentations  of  lead  and 


opium  applied  every  few  hours.  But  the  bed- 
rock of  the  treatment  consists  in  attacking  the 
rheumatism  itself,  of  which  the  synovitis  is 
only  a result.  Rheumatism  is  caused  ,by  a de- 
posit of  uric  acid  crystals  in  the  joints  and 
fringes  of  the  muscles.  This  must  be  neuti_al- 
ized  or  the  joints  may  be  destroyed  and  de- 
formed, Therefore,  arsenic,  iodide  of  potass, 
salicylate  of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  POtass,  cql- 
chicum  and  guiacol  are  resorted  to.  Under  this 
treatment  of  rheumatism  generally  u 

taken  in  time,  but  sometimes  in  spite  of  all  you 
do  it  becomes  chronic,  and  the  patient  becomes 
a helpless  invalid  for  life.  -A  doctor  should  be 
consulted  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  then  there 
is  every  chance  of  a speedy  recovery. 

* * * 

As  pointed  out  in  a recent  issue,  massage 
should  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  condition 
is  known.  It  would  be  wrong  to  massage  a 
tubercular  knee.  For  rheumatism,  massage  is 
appropriate  when  the  pain  subsides,  not  before. 
For  rheumatic  manifestations  between  the 
joints,  in  the  back  and  elsewhere,  the  salicylate 
of  soda  mixture  recommended  last  week  is  the 
best  thing  to  take  in  the  way  of  drugs,  with 
free  massage  and  the  rubbing  in  of  hniments. 
What  w-e  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is 
this  • treat  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism 
promptly  and  properly  and  so  prevent  it  pass- 
ing into  the  chronic  stage,  for  once  it  reaches 
that  stage  it  is  often  hopeless. 


The  author  will  he  pleased 
column  such  queries  witli  regard  to  matters  or 
ViemitVi  pfp  as  are  likely  to  lie  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  ’ Correepondents  who  do  not  see 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
week.  Only  Pue^mns  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


1 IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  DUBLIN  STOCK  S 


PERFECT 
FITTING 
BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

For  the  Farmer,  fr  -m  your 
mea®urem©nts  by  mail  to  any  part 
of  the  World. 

BREECHES  from  301- 
SUITS  „ 115/- 

N't  matter  where  you  are,  set  d us 
full  particulars  of  your  rcquiie- 
ments  and  we  will  send  you  patterns, 
measure,  tape  and  full  instructions 
fo'  self- measurement,  and  guoan- 
teed  to  lit  yon  perfectly  or  lefund. 
:====.  yO'U'  cash. 

BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C°- 

(Dept  34).  92  GT.  TITCHFIELD  STREET. 
= OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.1.  ^ 


gow  READY  SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
^ (2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book, 
rice  9d.;  by  post.  lid.  Publiehers;  The  Brunswick 
less,  T,td..  Briinewick  IToiiae,  Dublin. 


I THE  CAR  WITH  THE  SILENT  ENGINE. 

I LIBERTY-SIX 

i The  Cam-Shalt  ct  this  Car  is  driven  by  the  wonderful  Fahrod 

I Gear— made  ol  thousands  of  layers  of  SILK  under  hydraulic 

I pressure— assuring  absolute  silence 

I demonstration  runs  by  appointment 

I Sole  Distributors  for  Leinster: 

I GUMMING  & DILLON’S  AUTO  SERVICE^ 

S Wires : 4 Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin  4779  Dubim. 

i ‘’AuloaervU.  Dubhn. 

_ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  reniving  to  advertisements 
Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  Farmers 
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HOME  DRESSMAKING 

A Pretty  Little  Frock 


Most  mothers,  I think,  will  appreciate 
our  pattern  this  week,  for  it  is  of  a very 
smart  little  frock  which  is  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  appearance,  yet  is  very  quickly 
and  easily  made.  This  little  frock  is  suitable 
for  girls  of  from  4-12  years,  and  may  be  car- 
ried out  in  either  summer  or  winter  materials 
with  equal  success.  It  is  an  admirable  design 
for  washing  materials  as,  from  its  extreme 
simplicity  of  shape,  it  is  very 
easily  washed  and  ironed. 

The  Material. — As  I have  al- 
ready said,  this  design  will  work 
out  equally  well  in  woollen,  cot- 
ton, or  silk  fabrics.  For  service- 
able everyday  wear,  and  especi- 
ally for  school  use,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  the  little  frock  would 
be  most  effective  carried  out  in 
serge,  gabardine,  cashmere, 
dress  cloth,  or  any  thin  light 
woollen  stuff.  For  warm  wea- 
ther, gingham,  cotton  crepe, 
zephyr,  casement  cloth,  linen, 
print,  and  similar  washing  goods 
would  be  suitable.  For'  best 
wear — and  carried  out  in  some 
pretty  fabric  and  nicely  em- 
broidered or  trimmed,  this  de- 
sign ' would  make  a charming 
best  frock — I would  suggest 
crepe  de  Chine,  Jap  silk,  crepe 
Corona,  shap,  or  one  of  the 
pretty  washing  crepes  of  which 
there  are  so  many  nowadays.  In 
any  case,  you  will  need  yds. 
of  40  in.  wide  material,  or  its 
equivalent  in  wider  or  narrower 
stuff. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  five 
pieces  in  this  pattern,  but  they 
are  very  simple  and  quite  easy 
to  cut  out.  Before  beginning  to 
cut  out,  lay  the  pattern  against 
your  small  daughter  and  make 
any  little  alterations  that  may  be 
necessary.  You  will  find  it  both 
easier^  and  more  economical  to 
do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in 
the  cut  out  garment,  as  by  so 
doing  no  material  is  wasted. 

Remember  that  no  turnings  are  allowed  for  in 
the  pattern,  therefore  you  should  leave  the 
following  : 3 in.,  or  more  if  you  can  spare  it 
on  the  bottom  of  both  front  and  back;  i in. 
on  side  and  shoulder-seams;  i in.  on  neck  and 
armh^oles;  i m.  on  sleeve-seams;  i in.  on  top 
and  bottorn  of  sleeve;  i in.  all  round  pockets- 
2 in.  on  cuff  edges  ; i in.  all  round  belt,  which 
should  be  at  least  60  in.  long. 

The  Cutting  Out.— Open  the  material  out  to 
Its  full  width,  and  then  fold  it  in  such  a 
that  the  selvedges  come  together 
side,  then  lay  the  pat 


[Refer  to  H.  D.  330]. 


way 
down  one 


overcast.  Next  turn  up  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  to  the  requisite  length.  Now  cut  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  to  a point  about  4 ins. 
below  the  waist.  Cut  two  facings  about  1 in. 
wide,  and  face  up  the  right  side  with  one  of 
these  strips,  using  a flat  facing,  and  put  the 
other  on  to  the  left  side  as  a wrap  facing.  Slip 
the  dress  on,  make  any  little  alterations  that 
may  be  necessary;  in  particular  see  that  the 
length  is  exactly  right,  take  off 
the  frock,  and  sew  the  hem  at 
the  bottom. 

Next  turn  in  all  the  edges 
round  the  neck,  and  tack  firmly 
in  place.  Face  in  the  wrong  side 
of  the  neck  with  a crossway 
strip  of  the  material,  stamp  with 
the  design,  and  embroider.  Or, 
if  you  have  decided  upon  some 
other  form  of  trimming,  trim  to 
match  the  pockets.  Sew  fasten- 
ings down  the  back.  These  may 
be  press-studs,  buttons  and  but- 
tonholes, or  hooks  and  eyes,  as 
you  prefer. 

Stitch  up  the  sleeve  seams  in 
the  same  way  as  the  dress 
seams.  Now  mark  where  the 
fold  of  the  cuffs  come,  and  em- 
broider or  trim  them  to  match 
the  neck.  Join  the  ends  of  cuffs 
and  press  the  turnings  open. 
Fold  the  cuff  down  the  middle, 
and  press  the  fold  well.  Gather 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  and  run 
these  gathers  to  one  edge  of  the 
cuff,  then  fell  the  other  edge  of 
the  cuff  neatly  over  them.  Turn 
the  cuff  back  over  the  sleeve. 
Gather  the  top  of  the  sleeve 
from  the  notch  mark  to  within 
ins.  of  the  other  end  of  the 
sleeve.  Tack  into  the  armhole, 
arranging  the  fulness  to  come 
on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and 
try  on.  Now  stitch  into  place 
and  either  bind  the  raw  edges 
with  a crossway  strip  of  ma- 
terial or  whip  them  very 
closely. 

Embroider  or  trim  the  front 
sash-piece  to  match  the  rest  of  the  frock.  Lay 
the  trimmed  piece  and  the  lining  piece  right 
sides  together,  stitch  along  each  side,  turn 
right  side  out,  neaten  the  ends,  catch  the  sash 
into  place  on  each  side  seam,  and  fasten  the 

ends  at  the  back.  

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each  ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  Gazette, 
179  Great  Brunswick  Street. 
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tern  upon  it,  placing  FOLD 

the  straight  edge  of 
' both  front  and  back 
to  the  fold  of  the  ma- 
terial. Take  care  that 
...the  sleeve  pattern 
;4f.  is  laid  absolutely 
■'J;  straight  upon  the  ma- 
.*  terial,  otherwise  it 
.'-will  twist  and  look 
unsightly  when  made  ia"  ot.-— 

, ■ up.  This  refers,  of  course,  to  pocket,  cuff,  and 
belt,  as  well  as  to  the  sleeve. 

The  Making. — Begin  by  trimming  the 
. pockets.  If  you  are  going  to  embroider  them, 
stamp  with  the  design  chosen,  and  then  do 
the  work.  If  you  have  decided  to  trim  the 

IdreSs  in  some  other  way — with  braid,  galon, 
crossbands  of  material,  etc. — sew  the  trim- 
ming into  place  on  the  pockets  and  then  hem 
them  all  round.  Mark  with  chalk  their  posi- 
tion on  the  dress,  and  sew  them  into  place. 

Next  join  together  the  undcr-arm  and  shoul- 
»der  seams.  In  thin  materials  this  may  be  done 
by  French  sewing,  but  in  thicker  stuff  an  or- 
dinary seam  must  be  run  and  the  edges  neatly 


A SIMPLE  DINNER. 

Into  a quart  of  boil- 
ing water  put  carrots, 
onions,  a small  head 
of  cabbage  cut  into 
quarters  and  washed, 
salt  and  pepper,  and 
sausages  as  many  as 
required.  Boil  for  30 
minutes,  then  add  po- 
tatoes peeled,  as  many 
' ■ as  will  be  needed, 

and  let  all  boil  for  another  30  minutes.  If  the 
gravy  boils  away  add  a little  more  water.  Ar- 
range the  vegetables  on  a large  dish,  piling  the 
potatoes  in  the  centre,  and  on  top  lay  the  sau- 
sages. Pour  gravy  over  and  serve. 

JAM  PUDDING. 

1 lb.  of  flour,  2 oz.  of  suet,  a small  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  a pint  of  milk  or  water  and  a teacup- 
ful of  jam.  Mix  the  flour,  salt  and  breadcrumbs 
and  the  _suet  (chopped  finely)  all  well  together 
in  a basin  with  a pint  of  milk  or' Water.  Place 
the  jam  in  the  bottom  of  a well-greased  pudding 
basin,  then  pour  in' the  above  mixture  and  tie 
down  with  a floured  cloth.  Steam  or  boil  for 
two  hours.  When  turned  out  the  jam  falls  all 
rounel  the  puddiiag-. 


Washing  at  Homo 


Is  made  shorter  and  pleasanter  by  usin^ 

BRADFORD  S 
VOWEL”  WASHER 


Supersedes  old“tuli  and 
scrubbing"  nictliod. 

No  internal  mechanism. 
Injury  to  Clothes  im- 
possible. 

Easy  and  Durable. 

Washing, 

Wringing,  and 
Mangling 

Machines, 


Churns, 

Butter  Workers, 

Separators, 

And  all  Dairy  Appliances. 


Catalogue  (465)  Post  Free. 


THOMAS  BRADFORD  & CO. 

Manufacturers, 

141/2,  High  Holborn,  LONDON:  130,  Bold  Street 

LIVERPOOL;  1,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER  ; 
Crescent  Ironworks,  SALFORD 


Defy  Rain! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — now 
wear  ‘ Beacon’  oilskins, 

InaBeaconOutfit,  you 
can  work  outdoors  on 
Wet  days  without  getling 
Wet,  without  catching 
Cold,  and  without  losing 
'Vy/  f Time.  We  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

never  to  leak  or  go  sticky.  We  refund  full  price  if  any 
garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.’* 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 
Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort  “ showing 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/-.  Sou’vvesters  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-.  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from 
38/6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3  year  old 
size) — all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BAHBOUt^'S,  LTD.,  ,frv 

69  Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  1 (IIJ/ 


TURNERS’ 

GRIKDING  «-•>  CRUSHING 

MILLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Fanners,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
K987  will  And  the  "Turner”  Combined 
MiBiuBD  BILL  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 

PBB  OROIHlIia 

AND  oBiRoina.  requirements. 

E.  R.  A F.  TURNBR,  Ltd.  (185),  1P8W1CB 

Aorntii  for  Ulster  • 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


rAME  n SON 

IJI  272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
V LONDON,  E.C.1. 

S%  CO  JVl  IVI I S S I O N 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS* 
EGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FARMERS’  GAZBTTB  OSse. 
adjacant  te  Prnseia  Street  entrance. 
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Sales  by  John  Mcrrissey  & Sons.  Hehagh 

COUNTV  OF'  TIF’F'EF?  A.RY. 

GURTEEN  AND  CUMBER 

433  ACRES,  3 ROODS,  29  PERCHES. 

Desirable  Country  Residence 

IJVIF^ORTANT  AUCTION  OF' 

Modern  Residential  Home  F arm 

T OHN  MORRISSEY  & SONS  are  favoured  with  instructions  from  THOMAS 
O CULLIGAN,  Esq.,  to  Sell  by 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  ON  THE  LANDS 

AT  GURTEEN 

On  WEDNESDAY,  7th  APRIL,  1920,  at  1 o’clock 

His  Estate  Right,  Title  and  Interest  in  All  That  and  Those  the  Lands  of 
situate  in  the  Barony  of  Lower  Ormond  and  County  of  Tipperary,  containi  g ^ 

3 roods  29  perches,  or  thereabouts  Statute  Measure,  together  wth  21  acres  2 

ches  of  Bog  attached,  held  under  Fee-farm  Grant  ac  a rent  of  £44  9s.  2d.  iitne  rceni 

Charge,  £8  9s.  9d.;  Poor  Law  Valuation,  £226. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PARTICULARS  : 

This  very  superior  Grazing  and  Tillage  Farni  is  most  conveniently  situate^^^^  being 
within  5 miles  of  Birr,  5 miles  of  Borrisokane,  9 of  Roscrea,  and  7 miles  from  Canal,  For 

sheltered  and  fenced  with  an  a^ 

pf"io^r;rs-L.e“'Rt^;pfs  is.  is. 

of  same  will  be  handed  to  Purchaser.  , . , ^-r  ,,  •.  mvit.  Wnnc:p 

The  Residence  is  commodious  and  comfortable  and  is  beauthully  ^ Rooms  7 

(2  storey)  with  Front  and  Back  Staircase,  consists  of  Entrance  ^ Rec^tion 

Bedrooms,  Bathroom  and  Lavatory,  Hot  and  Cold  }Y^ter  throughout  Ho  , 
plied  by  horse  Turbine;  Kitchen,  Scullery.  Servants’  Hall  and  Pantry 

approached  by  a handsomely  laid-out  Carriage  Drive  with  Gate  Lodge  and 

contains  2 Rooms  and  Kitchen.  There  are  also  2 Workmen  s Cottages  °/  the  Lands  and 
another  Cottage  at  Gurteen  Cross  let  to  a solvent  yearly  Tenant  at  £3  per  ann  . 

The  Out-Offices  consist  of  2 Enclosed  Yards-the  inner  Yard/ontains  two  Co^^^^  c^r 
Motor  Houses,  Harness  Room,  fully  equipped;  3 Loose  ^ ^Stalls^^  C^ 

Houses,  Grooms’  Apartments,  Granary  to  hold  200  Barrels  of  Corn  with  shoots  so^a^^^^ 
to  convey  Corn  to  Stables.  The  Outer  Yard  con  ams  3 Horse  Stalls,  2 Loose  Boxes, 
Feeding  Shed  for  22  head  of  Cattle  (so  arranged  that  Stock  can  be  fed  from  P , 
heads).  Cow  House  for  8 Cows,  Boiler  House,  Root  and  Poultpr  House,  Large  Mad  y 
Shed,  Steward’s  House.  There  is  a Pump  in  this  Yard,  also  Granary  to  hold  200  Barre  s 

^Outside  these  Yards  are  a range  of  Slated  and  Galvanised  Houses  Weigh  Bridge  {hy 
Pooley),  with  Cattle  Cage,  in  perfect  order.  There  is  a newly-erected  Hay  Barn  for  100  tons 
Hay,  and  Galvanized  Shed  about  35  feet  long.  There  is  a fully  stocked  Garden  also  1^ 
of  an  Orchard.  The  Sanitation  is  perfect  in  every  detail,  having  been  laid  dovn  by  a com 
petent  firm  regardless  of  cost.  . , ,,  i 

It  is  seldom  such  a property  at  this  comes  into  the  bemg  i ea  y si  ua 

laid  out  for  a Residential  Stud  Farm.  It  is.  in  the  centre  of  the  Ormond  and  King  s C^^^ 
Hunt  and  within  easy  reach  of  East  Galway.  The  entire  premises  are 
require  no  outlay  whatever  ; 696  Barrels  of  Corn  sold  last  harvest  off  Gurt  , g 
full  Feeding  supply  kept  for  Farmyards.  . -,r  i 

The  Premises  can  be  inspected  any  day  by  applying  to  the  Auctioneers  Vendor  an^ 
Copy  of  Conditions  of  Sale  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Auctioneers  or  Solicitor  having 
Carriage.  ...  , 

Purchasers,  on  being  declared,  to  pay  a deposit  of  one-fourth  the  pure  lase  money 
together  with  5 per  cent.  Auctioneers’  Commission. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  - r tt  j 

JOHN  J.  KENNEDY,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Sohcitor  for  Vendor, 
Cumberland  Street,  Birr  ; or  to 

JOHN  MORRISSEY  & SONS, 

AUCTIONEERS  & FARM  SALESMEN,  NENAGH. 


PRICE  OF  1920  WHEAT  CROP. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Hth  inst., 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  which  had  been  expressed  by  far- 
niGTS  with  regard  to  the  price  of  the  1920  wheat 
crop,  the  Government  had  decided  that,  so 
long  as  wheat  was  still  controlled  and  thereby  - 
deprived  of  a free  market,  the  controlled  pn.ee 
of  home-grown  wheat  of  sound  milling  quality 
harvested  in  1920  should  be  the  monthly 
average  (c.i.f.)  price  of  imported  wheat  of 
siimlar  and  comparable  quality,  provided  that 
the  price  so  paid  to  the  home  grower  shield 
not  exceed  95s.  per  quarter  of  504  lbs.  The 
price  per  quarter  of  504  lbs.  represents 
52s.  9jd.  per  barrel  of  20  stones,  or  2s.  7Jd. 

PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


1 Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

1 Week  ended 

1 1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

1 Mar.  11th 

11,217 

3,902 

4,564 

5,904 

1 Total  since 

1 Jan.  1st 

140,179 

53,657 

46,982 

52,868 

VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  oMam 
copies  of  this  paper  at  PAEMEES’  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance.  


THE 

Wonderful 

Mechanism 

of  the  hiunaii  structure  should 
never  be  disturbed  by  violent 
purgatives,  which  teiid  to 
produce  habitual  constipation 
through  undue  strain  upon 
the  organs.  The  gently 
stimulating  and  cleansing 
action  of 

Holloway’s 

Pills 

is  what  is  needed.  They 
promptly  remove  all  im- 
purities from  the  system,  and 
strengthen  the  organs  acted 
upon. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SAOK.S 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CAR  IS.  MOTORS  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS,  BARGES,  ETC. 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Def>t.  of  Agriculture.  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  G.P.O..  M.O.W.R..  etc.,  etc,. 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams— "Petrie,  Dublin.”  Telephone  167S 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  March  18— As  was  to  be  expected 
following  the  Bank  Holiday,  fewer  cattle  were 
forward  for  to-day’s  market,  a result  which, 
to  some  extent,  may  have  also  been  due  to 
the  existing  strike  of  farm  workers  in  Lounty 
Dublin.  Buyers,  however,  were  present  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  consequently  trade 
ruled  fairly  brisk.  In  the  opening  stages  there 
was  a strong  demand  for  all  good  quality 
beasts,  best  bullocks  and  heifers  readily  bring- 
ing from  93s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  Good  xnedium 
cattle  sold  well  at  from  85s.  to  87s.  6d.  per 
•cwt  and  coarser  descriptions  from  80s.  to  84s. 
per  cwt  Fat  bulls  were  again  eagerly  sought 
for,  making  up  to  95s.  and  98s.  per  cwt.  fat 
■cows  bringing  up  to  90s.  and 

Entries  in  the  sheep  market  totalled  3,879,  or 
86  over  last  week,  but  in  the  whole  consign- 
ment there  were  comparatively  few  lots  that 
could  be  classed  as  really  prime.  Such  mutton 
as  there  was  of  this  quality  was  quickly 
brought  up  at  prices  that  worked  out  at 
Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  and  over  per  lb.,  some  chmce 
Cheviots  being  returned  at  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  For 
ordinary  lots  values  ranged  from  about  Is.  6d. 

to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  ... 

There  was  also  a very  dear  trade  in  pigs 
of  which  offerings  were  on  the  smaller  side  of 
last  Thursday.  In  some  cases  prices  almost 
reached  200s.  per  cwt.,  and,  on  the  whole,  mar- 
ket values  may  be  put  at  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  per 

cwt.  over  last  week.  • c. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  March  18.— Supplies:— Cattle  2,579,  de- 
crease 480  ; sheep  3,879,  increase  86.  Al- 
though trade  opened  slowly  this  morning, 
higher  prices  were  obtained  for  all  good  bul- 
locks and  heifers.  Rough  and  inferior  beasts 
sold  better  than  last  week,  and  a good  clear- 
ance was  effected.  Sheep  were  far  short  of 
requirements,  and  sold  at  exceptionally  high 
prices.  Quotations — Best  bullocks  and  heifers, 
from  88s.  to  98s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  others, 

' from  76s.  to  87s.  per  cwt.  live  weight  ; cows 
and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  97s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Mutton,  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  2d.;  lambs,  to  70s. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  i8,  19  and  20 
Usher^s  Quay,  Dublin,  March  18.  Supplies. 
Beasts  2,679,  decrease  480;  sheep  3,879,  in- 
crease 86.  All  classes  of  cattle  met  a better 
trade,  and  prices  were  in  favour  of  sellers. 
Finished  beasts  brought  from  93s.  to  96s.  and 
up  to  98s.  per  cwt.,  other  classes  from  84s.  to 
91s.  per  cwt.  An  improved  demand  for  sheep 
and  higher  prices  realised  for  all  classes. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  39  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, March  20.— Supplies:— Cattle  2,579  de- 
crease 480;  sheep  3,978,  increase  86.  There 
was  a keen  inquiry  for  well-finished  cattle  and 
higher  prices  were  realised.  Secondary  de- 
scriptions without  change.  Mr.  Thos.  L.  H?4' 
eins’  Shorthorn  bulls  made  the  highest  indivi- 
dual price  per  head— £100;  and  Mr.  John 
Eckford’s  seven  bullocks  the  top  price  per 
cwt.,  98s.  Sheep  of  all  classes  met  a very  dear 
trade,  and  every  lot  cleared.  Quotations: 
Cattle  (best),  from  92s.  to  98s.  per  cwt,  live 
weight;  secondary,  from  80s.  to  91s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight  ; cows,  from  60s.  to  87s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight  ; bulls,  from  80s.  to  100s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight.  Sheep,  from  20d.  to  27d. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  ll  bt. 
Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  March  18. — Supplies:— 
Cattle  2,570,  decrease  480;  sheep  3,879,  increase 
86.  With  less  cattle  and  a good  attendance  of 
buyers,  which  included  several  country  vic- 
tuallers, demand  was  firm  for  bullocks  and 
heifers  of  first  quality;  every  lot  changed 
hands  at  prices  favouring  sellers,  exporters 


having  to  buy  to  meet  controlled  rates.  1 he 
inquiry  for  secondary  and  otlier  sorts  was  slow 
and  tedious;  no  improvement  in  values  can  be 
recorded.  The  trade  for  sheep  was  very  satis- 
factory, an  early  clearance  being  effected  at 
improved  prices.  Quotations: — Cattle  (best), 
91s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary, 
84s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  bulls, 
70s.  to  93s.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton, 
Is.  8d.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  • , ^ , 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithheld 
House,  March  18.— Numbers:— Cattle  2,679  de- 
crease 480;  sheep  3,879,  increase  86.  Very  dear 
market  for  all  descriptions  of  stock  at  last 
day’s  extreme  prices.  Beef  (best),  from  90s.  to 
96s.  per  cwt.;  others  70s.  to  85s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  sheep.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb. 

Ro^bson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.-At  t^he  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  held  by  Messrs.  John  Robson,  Ltd., 
Belfast,  on  Monday  last,  prices  reached  the  highest 
level  of  the  season.  Values  for  prune  sheep,  boUi 
heavy,  medium,  and  light,  reached  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
dead  weight,  and,  although  there  was  a fairly  large 
offering,  supplies  were  not  nearly  up  to  requirements, 
and  the  pens  were  cleared  in  record  time.  Blacl^ 
faced  wedders  made  up  to  136s. ; Blackfaced  ewes,  to 
122s.:  White  wedders,  to  180s.;  White  ewes,  to  200s.  , 
White  hoggs,  to  160s.;  crossbred  hoggs,  to  150s.,  and 
rams,  to  245s.  The  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store 
cattle  was  held  as  usual  on  Tuesday,  with  the  pern 
all  occupied,  and  a useful  seasonable  display.  Bulls 
were  the  turn  dearer  than  the  week,  and 

secondary  export  annuals  making  from  80^  to  85s  . 
and  prime  bulls  for  home  consumption  up  to 
For  the  heavier  and  better  classes  of  both  bullocks 
and  heifers  prices  reached  the  highest  point  this  eea- 


to  beat  for  first  class  jiarcele.  With  regard  to  bar- 
ley there  is  not  much  ollering,  and  54s.  to  56s.  “dy 
be  reckoned  as  top  price  of  malting  quality,  but  tor 
seed  some  fabulous  figures  are  mentioned,  such  as 
70s.  to  80«..  and  even  more. 


■DENNIS’^ 

“L.INCOIJ4SH1RE”  _ 

PIG  POWDiPS 


CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 

Soon  repay  their  «maH  cosic 
Bold  everywhere,  lod.  pet  dos.  pen  M- 
from  the  Bole  Pmpnetot, 

A W.  DENNIS,  ChouiL  LOUTH.  Uaa. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST  Mar  16.— Official  prices  (wholesale;-  But- 
ter, print,  retail,  3s.  to  5s.  2d.;  lump,  retail,  2«.  lOd. 
to  5s.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  hen,  32s.  to  37s.;  duck,  34s.  to  40s.  per  120; 
do.,  hen,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.;  duck,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d  per 
doz.;  buttermilk.  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  rundlet;  table 
celery,  24s.  to  26s.;  potherb  celery,  188.  to  24s.; 
rhubarb,  7s.  to  9s. ; parsley,  12s.  to  16s. ; leeks,  6s.  to 
10s.;  carrots,  12s.  to  15s.;  parsnips,  12s.  to  158.; 
turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  cauliflowers,  2s.  6d.  to 
3s  per  doz. ; savoys,  16s.  to  36s. ; cabbage,  20s.  to 
46s.;  curleys,  9s.  to  14s.  per  120;  turnips,  Is.  7d.  to 
Is.  9d.;  potatoes,  Up-to-Lates,  10s.  to  lOs.  6d.;  British 
Queens,  lOs.  3d.  to  lOs.  9d. ; Windsor  Castles,  ICls.  to 
10s.  6d.;  oats,  new,  18s.  6d.  to  21s.;  hay,  upland, 
new,  10s.  to  12s.  6d. ; meadow,  6s.  to  9s.;  timothy,  8s. 
to  lOs. ; straw,  oat.  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  cwt. 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  Mar.  17.— Oats,  2s.  Id. 
to  2s  3d.;  seed  oats,  2s.  4d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to 
230s.;  straw,  110s.  to  120s.;  turnips,  17s.  6d.  to  20s. 
per  ton;  potatoes,  27s.  to  30s.  per  sack;  turf,  40s. 

P®"  PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  Mar.  17.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  227  pigs,  which  were 
bougnt  at  prices  from  163s.  94d.  per  cwt.;  good  de- 
mand.   

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  16.— No  change  in  potato  trade. 
The  force  behind  country  sellers’  terms  keep  city 
prices  firm,  although  the  consumptive  demand  is 
wretchedly  poor.  Dates,  etc.,  lie.;  extra  parcels  of 
Champions,  11s.  6d„  and  Skerries,  12s.  per  cwt. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 
Best  quality 
Secondary  quality 
Inferior  quality 
Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 
Choice  ewes 
Choice  wethers 
Pigs  (per  cwt.  carcase) — 
Best  bacon  and  pork 
Heavy  and  shipping 
Crain  (per  barrel)- 
Malting  barley 
Seed  barley 
White  oats 
Black  oats 
Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 
Hens 
Tin 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.; 
Best  hay  ... 

Medium  hay 
Oaten  straw 
Wheaten  straw 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

88 

0 to 

94 

0 

85 

0 to 

87 

6 

80 

0 to 

84 

0 

1 

10  to 

2 

0 

1 

7 to 

1 

9 

185 

0 to 

195 

0 

170 

0 to 

180 

0 

54 

0 to 

55 

0 

70 

0 to 

80 

0 

30 

0 to 

34 

0 

29 

0 to 

29 

6 

11 

0 to 

12 

0 

2 

8 to 

2 

114 

22 

0 to 

28 

0 

33 

0 to 

37 

6 

12 

0 to 

14 

0 

11 

6 to 

12 

9 

6 

6 to 

8 

0 

6 

0 to 

7 

0 

son  98s.  being  recorded  in  several  instances.  Secon- 
dary and  other  qualities  followed  suit,  being  dear  in 
pro^rtion,  with  a keen  shipping  and  home  demand. 
Cows  recovered  last  week  s drop  with  interest,  being 
fully  £2  per  head  dearer  than  last  market.  For  stores 
there  was  an  active  inquiry  at  a further  advance  in 
values.  Bullocks  made  up  to  ^68;  heifers,  to  £62, 
cows  to  £65  5s.,  and  bulle,  to  £76.  . -r,  tc  a i,  j 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast  had 
a very  large  number  of  cattle  at  their  sale  <m  Tue^ 
day.  with  a good  attendance  of  butchers,  shippers, 
and  cross-Channel  buyers,  the  latter  making  exten- 
sive purchases.  A fast  selling  trade 
perienced  at  the  full  prices  of  last  week,  ^t  the 
toish  a complete  clearance  was  readily  effected. 
Best  bullocks,  £60;  heifers,  £55;  cows,  £55;  bulls,  to 
£75.  There  was  the  smallest  show  of  sheep  on  offer 
this  season  at  Monday’s  sale.  With  a large  turn- 
out of  butchers  and  supplies  far  short  of  require: 
ments,  resulted  in  the  dearest  trade  experien^d  this 
season  a large  number  of  customeire  not  being  sup- 
plied Whitefaced  wethers,  290s.;  Whitefaced  ewes, 
2108.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  126s.;  Blackfaced  ewes, 
110s.;  cross  hoggs,  180s.;  rams,  to  £11  loS. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  Mar  16.— 
Seasonable  supply.  A good  attendance  of  buyers 
willing  to  invest.  The  entries  included  some  medium 
lots,  so  that  prices  moved  in  an  uneven 
they  made  more  money  than  .previous  market,  «ma^ 
ler  lots  also  drew  better  rates  Choice  heifers  MS 
£57;  useful  promising,  £40— £45 ; ordinary,  £35  £40, 
springing  cows.  £45-£57 ; next  grade  £40-£47 
sH^all  handy,  £27— £33;  milohers,  according  to  de- 
scription, £30 — £45. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN  Mar.  16.— Our  market  continues  to  be 
very  thinly  attended,  and  to-day’s  proceedings  deve- 
loped little  of  fresh  interest  or  importance.  G^er- 
allv  the  position  of  the  grain  trade  remains  extremely 
dull,  though  values  are  mainly  without  change.  There 
is  a pulsating  feeling  m certain  directions,  ^bich 
later  on  may  take  more  definite  shape.  At  all  events, 
with  regard  to  wheat,  no  seller  can  be  found  at  any- 
thing under  50s.,  and  even  more  money  is  spoken  of. 
Te^s  for  black  oats  are  still  weakening,  and  really 
wholesale  values  are  difficult  to  gauge  at  the  momeuL 
although  29s.  to  29s.  6d.  is  still  quoted,  and  6d.  to  a 
is.  mofe  in  a retail  way.  There  has  been  a Palpahle 
shrinkage  in  offerings  of  white  oats,  as 
have  been  withdrawn  owing  to  the  confidence  in 
future  prices,  but,  all  the  same,  there  ts  very  little 
inquiry  at  this  end,  and  35s.  to  34s.  is  very  difficul 


VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  16.— No  change  to  note  in  market 
for  imported  fruit,  onions,  etc.  Trade  slow,  and 
generally  on  list  quotations.  Irish  apples  not  so 
abundantly  offered,  and  prices  show  a firmer  tone. 
Apples  in,  barrels,  16s.  6d.  to  20e.  and  24s.;  extras, 
26s.  and  27s.;  kegs,  8s.  to  10s.;  boxes,  6s.  to  9s.; 
trays.  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  Vegetables  in  more  liberal  sup- 
ply than  was  expected,  and  market  eold  up  quickly 
at  a stitfer  run  of  prices.  Cauliflowers  and  cabbage 
particularly  dear.  Features  of  auction  sales  were  ;— 
(Jauliflowere,  firsts,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  3d.;  others,  3s.  3d.  to 
4s.;  celery,  3s.  9d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  bundle,  bwt;  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  inferior;  rhubarb,  3s.  9d.  to  5s.  9d.;  small, 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  bundles;  carrots,  Is.  4tL  fo  J-®- 
9d.  ditto;  ecallions,  9d.  to  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  per  bundle; 
seakale,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  doz.  crowns; 
swedes,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  5d.  per  cwt. ; sprouts.  Is.  6d.  to 
2s,  6d.  per  tray;  York  cabbage,  40s.  to  45s.,  60s.,  "Os., 
and  76«.  per  load;  savoy,  24s.  to  40s.,  65s.,  and  75e. 
per  load;  beet,  3d.  to  6d.  per  doz.;  leeks,  2d.  to  4d. 
and  7d.  per  bunch;  lettuce.  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  6a. 
per  doz.;  parsnips,  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  parsley. 
Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  tray;  thyme,  6d.  to  Is.  per  bunch; 
spinach,  is.  6d.  per  tray. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  16.— Market  continues  to  be  quickly- 
cleared  up  of  the  very  moderate  supplies  of  poultry 
coming  in,  and  values  rule  on  a high  and  firm  level. 
Best  chickens,  5s.  6d  .to  6s. ; coop-fed,  7s.  to  8s. ; ordi- 
nary, 4s.  4d.  to  4s.  9d.;  large  fat  hens,  7s  to  8s.; 
extras,  9s.  to  lOs.  and  11s.;  light  and  broody  sorts. 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.;  fat  ducklings,  6s.  to  7s.  each; 
seconds.  4s.  6d.  to  5s  6d.;  old  ducks  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 
each;  Guinea  fowl,  in  feather,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  each, 
rabbits  as  last  quoted.  .oo  tko  . 

DERBY  POULTRY,  Mar.  17.— Chickens,  12s.  to  15s. . 
hens.  12s.  to  14s. ; ducks,  lOs.  to  13s.  per  pair. 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  16.— There  are  a good  number  of 
surmises  about  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  de-con- 
tool  of  butter  on  31st  inst.,  and  whereas  some  manu- 
facturers anticipate  prices  are 

other  directions  the  prophecy  is  directty  opposite . 
However  if  any  appreciation  is  established,  it  will 
possibly  be  only  of  a temporary  nature  pending  the 


Teleiraphloiddrei*  : " Sparkancy.  Smith.  London. 


Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 


169.  103,  112,  113,  313.  343I&  374 
Central  Meat  Markets,  London,  B.C.  1. 

Bankers : . „ „ . 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd,,  West  Bmlthfleld.  London,  B.C,  1 

BAN  HANDLE  COMSIQNNBHTS  OP— 

meat  - - 


RAB1BITB 

f>ouil.try 


EOOSe  etOe 


Pull  yalnoi  obtained  and  returned  to  lendori,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  Md  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  m the  oest 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game,  etc.  , , , 

Ohoonoi  and  Accounts  remitted  daily.  Labols  sont 
on  appUcatlom 
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enlargement  of  the  season’s  supply.  So  far  no  change 
can  be  recorded  eitlier  with  regard  to  supplies,  de- 
mand or  prices.  Choice  creams  from  cold  storage 
make’2s.  Il4d.,  and  secondary  qualities,  2s. _8d.  to  2s. 
lOid  per  lb.:  farmers’  butter  of  saleable  class  from 
2s  6d  to  2s.  84d.;  coarse  stuff  impossible  to  realise. 
Regarding  eggs,  the  market  has  eased  a good  deal 
since  our  last  report,  but  is  inclined  now  to  steady 
up  at  current  figures;  case  hen  eggs  run  from  22s.  to 
27s  per  120,  and  re-selected  lots,  28s.  Supplies  have 
substntially  increased,  and  trade  is  good  tor  both 
local  and  shipping.  Duck  eggs  are  still  none  too 
plentiful,  and  range  from  32s.  6d.  to  35s.,  and  extra 
selected,  large,  37s.  6d.  per  120. 

CORK  BUTTER,  Mar,  16,— Firsts,  304s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 304s.  STRAW. 

DUBLIN  Mar.  16.— The  labour  trouble  between 
some  Co.  Dublin  farmers  and  men  had  a palpable 
narrowing  effect  on  this  morning  s supplies  ot  hay 
and  straw— the  latter,  in  fact,  proved  very  scarce  and 
dear.  Market  opened  on  a rather  dearer  basis  lor 
best  descriptions  of  hay,  but  subsequently  eased 
somewhat,  and  it  proved  hard  enough  to  ckar  off 
long  country  loads  of  soft  and  inferior  old  meadow 
stuff.  Choice  strong  hay,  13s.,  and  for  occasional 
loads  ot  first  crop  Co.  Dublin  from  shed,  13s.  6d„  13s. 
9d.,  and  14s.  per  cwt.;  medium  strong  horse  hay,  lis. 
9d.  to  128.  9d.;  prime  strong  old  madow,  10s.  9a.  to 
11s  6d.;  fair,  9e.  6d  to  10s.  6d.;  other  classes,  7s.  6d. 
to  9s.  3d.  per  cwt.  Wheaten  straw,  6s.  6d.,  and  in  a 
few  cases  7s.  per  cwt.  asked;  oaten  straw,  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d.,  and  fancy  quality  up  to  8s.  Arrivals  of 
straw  were  quickly  placed  as  they  came  to  hand. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  A.  T.  MATTHEWS. 


Grain, — Again  there  was  no  change  in  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  English  markets,  in  36  of  which 
It  was  72s.  6d.  per  480  lbs.  The  price  ranged  from 
71s.  6d.  at  Devizes  up  to  73s.  4d.  at  Burton,  the 
London  price  being  73s.  Barley  in  31  markets 
averaged  93s.  lOd.  per  400  l^s.,  a further  decline  of 
lid  per  quarter.  Prices  ranged  from  75e.  at  ulou- 
cester  up  to  105s.  2d.  at  Newark.  .The  average  ^ 
Mark  Lane  was  102s  7d.  “pi,  v,o 

averaged  58s.  per  312  lb.,  a decline  from  the  week  be- 
fore of  2s.  Id.  per  quarter.  The  J.ange  of  prices  was 
from  54e.  6d.  at  Worcester  up  to  65s.  Id.  at  Bury  bt. 

Ed^unds^tjg  — Tjjg  number  of  cattle  on  offer  in 

all  officially  quoted  markets  was  8,484,  againet  9.027 
the  week  before  and  a three  years  average  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  9,358.  In  London  the  supply 
amounted  to  iFi9.  The  further  advance  ot  le.  per 
cwt.  this  week  has  apparently  failed 
number  at  market.  In  22  markets  the  best  Short 

^^°Shee™.^^he^price  of  sheep  has  also  been  advanced 
to  17d  per  lb.,  out  the  numbers  at  market  show 
little  change;  what  there  was,  showed  a decrease. 
In  all  markets  the  total  was  14,350,  against  14,721 
the  previous  week,  and  a three  years 
28  797.  In  Liondon  the  supply  ainounted  to  1,657. 

V6al  calves  and  Pigs.— The  total  siipplv  of  Yeal 
calves  was  3,973,  and  the  price  realised  21Jd  and  l8d. 
for  fir^  tnd  second  quality.  Fat  pigs  at  market 
numbered  2,008,  against  an  average  ot  5,934 

SIftPSONS 

CMFMEAl 

REARS  CM5IES  WITHOUT  HllKJ'iWHISSCOy^ 
SMES  iZ  ON  EVERY  CALF  REAREOi 


Dead  Meat. — in  the  Central  market  there  are  fair 
arrivals  of  home-killed  beef,  but  hardly  up  to  last 
week’s  quality,  except  some  Scotch,  which  was  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Foreign  fairly  plentiful.  Some 
Dutch  veal  arrived,  and  sold  well  at  5s.  lOd.  per  8 lb. 
Scotch  and  English  mutton  very  scarce,  85  per  cent, 
of  the  supply  being  foreign.  There  was  no  pork 
on  offer. 

Store  Stock.— There  is  a further  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  store  cattle.  At  Bristol  fair  prices 
advanced  40e.  per  head,  and  at  Shrewsbury  as  much 
as  92s.  per  cwt.  was  given. 


1917. 
s.  d. 
78  10 
64  1 

49  4 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  13th  March.  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years ; — 

1920.  1919.  1918. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Wheat  ...  72  6 72  5 72  4 

Barley  ...  95  6 62  5 56  10 

Oats  ...  57  11  46  8 51  0 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  17.— Poultry  control  is 
not  yet  removed,  and  nothing  definite  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  of  Food  on  the  subject.  Poultry 
prices  remain  the  same  as  last  week.  The  price  of 
rabbit  skins  having  had  a very  heavy  drop,  and 
large  cargoes  of  frozen  babbits  having  been  dis- 
charged, the  price  of  tame  rabbits  is  down  2d.  or  3d. 
per  lb.;  wilds  remain  at  about  Is.  per  lb.  There  has 
also  been  a fall  in  the  price  of  new  laid  eggs,  Irish 
to-day  being  worth  27s.  to  30s.,  and  English  29s.  to 
31s.  6d.  per  120.— (Game  and  Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  17.— Supplies  even  shorter. 
Maximum  price  (till  end  of  this  month,  when  control 
will  be  removed),  11s.  8d.  per  8 lb.— (Game  and  Son.) 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  10th  March.  1920— 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

Potatoes,  perton 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

270/0—  290/0 

— 

— 

270/0—280,0 

Edward  VII. 

280/0  — 330/0 

310/0 

-320/0 

280/0  - 320/0 

— 

— 

Up-to-Date  ... 

I'lO/O—  260/0 

260/0 

— 

— 

— 

• 

Irish 

260/0— 270'0 

-280/0 

— — 

Eggs,  per  120— 

33/0  — 36/0 

52/0 

-34/0 

Irish 

33/0  — 

32/0 

- 33/0 

31/0  — • 33/0 

31/0 

-32/0 

Hay,  per  ton— 
Clover,  new ... 

_ 

275/0  - 315/0 

_ 

Meadow,  new 
Straw,  per  ton 

275/0-310/0 
- 120.'0 

Wheat 

_ — 

— 

— 

Oat 

175/0 

-1900 

— 150/0 

tay.  straw 

i CATTLE 

FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

Sold  by  all  Com,  Seed  & Druf?  Merchantar 

, , firMPSON  S:  Co.,  ltd.,  "WllSTMORELANp  MHW, 

» ?•*#»«•<•  CWfwaU  8t„  londow- 

Or  to  Adams  & Anderson.  28  Waring  Street.  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie.  7 Aehfleld  Terrace.  Terenure,  Dublin. 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN— March  18th,  1920. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

Mar.  30— Kilkenny  Bull  Show  and  Sale  (E.  Eingwood, 
Hon.  Sec.). 

Apr.  8 — Newmarket  (Oo.  Cork)  Bull  Show  and  Sale 
(E.  O’Riordan,  Sec.). 

May  11-13— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 

Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Ass^iation’s  AMUal 
Show  (Wm.  MoCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

Kyle,  Secretary.  Broadway,  Ballymena). 
June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Si^iety’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

June  22-North^Antrim^Agn^^^^ 

Sec.).  ^ 

June  23-Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Riordan). 

June  23.  24-North- West  of  Agricultural 

Society  s SumniCT’  Show  at  o^nayweii, 
L^donderry  (Oliver  Bond.  Secretary, 
Castle  Street.  Derry). 

(Thomas  MoBow,  Secretary.  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.O.  1). 

July  6 and  7— Munster  Agricultural 

Summer  Show  (G.  By  rue.  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street.  Cork).  . 

Julv  15-Athy  Show,  including  . Open  and  . Laddies 
July  16  ivi  Jumping  Championships 

(Secretary.  Thos.  J.  Bodley.  Athy.  Co. 
Kildare). 


No. of 
beasts 

Average 

Average 

Oeaortptioo. 

Averag© 

price 

P ice 

live  wsigbt. 

ser  head. 

per  cwt. 

Bullocks 

c.  qr.  lbs. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

*4 

prime 

12 

1 0 

60  0 6 

4 18  0 

*7 

do. 

12 

0 0 

68  4 0 

4 17  0 

*4 

do. 

12 

2 0 

60  0 0 

4 16  0 

*1 

do. 

14 

0 0 

66  10  0 

4 l6  0 

2 

do. 

10 

0 14 

48  0 0 

4 14  9 

*2 

do. 

10 

2 0 

49  7 0 

4 14  0 

*8 

do. 

10 

2 14 

49  8 3 

4 13  0 

*6 

do. 

9 

0 5 

41  2 9 

4 11  0 

2 

do. 

9 

1 0 

42  0 0 

4 10  9 

*2 

do. 

y 

1 0 

42  0 0 

4 10  9 

*2 

do. 

10 

3 0 

48  7 6 

4 10  0 

*5 

very  good  ... 

11 

0 0 

49  4 6 

4 9 6 

*8 

do. 

9 

2 24 

43  5 0 

4 9 0 

*7 

do.. 

10 

0 0 

44  0 0 

4 8 0 

*3 

do. 

10 

3 9 

47  13  3 

4 8 0 

4 

good 

8 

3 21 

37  10  0 

4 4 0 

Heifers 

4 17  0 

*1 

prime 

11 

0 0 

53  7 0 

*2 

do. 

10 

0 0 

48  0 0 

4 16  0 

*3 

do. 

12 

0 0 

57  0 0 

4 15  0 

3 

do. 

9 

2 0 

45  0 0 

4 14  9 

*3 

do. 

10 

1 19 

48  19  3 

4 14  0 

*7 

do. 

10 

2 8 

49  3 3 

4 13  0 

*3 

do. 

8 

0 19 

37  11  3 

4 12  0 

5 

do. 

8 

3 22 

41  0 0 

4 11  6 

2 

do. 

9 

1 0 

42  0 0 

4 10  9 

*1 

do. 

8 

0 0 

36  0 0 

4 10  0 

4 

very  good  ... 

, 6 

3 14 

30  0 0 

4 7 3 

Cows 

4 

prime 

, 10 

1 0 

42  0 0 

4 2 0 

2 

do. 

8 

2 14 

35  0 0 

4 13 

1 

do. 

, 10 

3 0 

43  10  0 

4 10 

1 

very  good  ... 

. 10 

0 0 

40  0 0 

4 0 0 

1 

good 

. 9 

3 0 

37  0 0 

3 16  0 

Wethers 

13 

prime 

1 

1 0 

8 0 0 

6 8 0 

13 

very  good  .. 

1 

1 6 

8 0 0 

6 2 5 

15 

good 

1 

1 19 

8 10  0 

6 0 0 

29 

fair 

1 

0 0 

5 15  0 

5 15  0, 

Hoggets 

13 

prim© 

. 0 

3 22 

6 0 0 

6 Y 5 

13 

very  good  .. 

. 0 

3 4 

4 15  0 

6 0 6 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat 

cattle,  2,579;  sheep. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot 

SO  marked  was  sold  by  live 

weight. 

BELFAST— March  16th,  1920. 

Average 
Utc  Weiglit 

ATcraga 

price 
per  bead. 

Average 

price 
per  ewt. 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

2 

prime 

. 11 

1 0 

55  0 0 

4 17  9 

2 

do. 

. 11 

0 0 

52  15  0 

4 16  0 

2 

do. 

. 10 

2 0 

49  15  0 

4 14  9 

2 

do. 

, 10 

1 0 

47  5 0 

4 12  3 

2 

do. 

,.  10 

0 0 

45  10  0 

4 11  0 

8 

do. 

..  9 

2 0 

42  15  0 

4 10  0 

2 

very  good  „ 

..  10 

2 0 

46  15  0 

4 9 0 

2 

do. 

10 

0 14 

44  10  0 

4 8 0 

2 

do. 

,.  9 

3 14 

43  0 0 

4 7 0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 14 

41  10  0 

4 6 5 

2 

do. 

..  9 

1 0 

39  15  0 

4 6 0 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 0 

38  5 0 

4 5 0 

2 

good 

..  9 

2 0 

40  0 0 

4 4 3 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 14 

38  0 0 

4 3 3 

2 

do. 

..  8 

3 0 

36  5 0 

4 2 9 

2 

do. 

..  8 

2 0 

34  10  0 

4 13 

a 

do. 

..  7 

3 0 

31  5 0 

4 0 9 

2 

do. 

Heifers 

..  8 

0 14 

32  15  0 

4 0 6 

4 16  3 

2 

prime 

..  11 

0 0 

53  0 0 

2 

do. 

..  11 

1 0 

53  10  0 

4 15  0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

2 0 

49  10  0 

4 14  3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

3 0 

50  10  0 

4 14  0 

2 

do. 

..  10 

1 0 

47  15  0 

4 13  3 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 0 

45  0 0 

4 10  0 

2 

very  good  . 

..  10 

1 0 

45  10  0 

4 8 9 

2 

do. 

..  10 

0 0 

44  5 0 

4 8 6 

2 

do. 

..  9 

3 0 

42  5 0 

4 6 9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

2 0 

40  15  0 

4 5 9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 14 

39  0 0 

4 5 6 

2 

do.  * . 

..  8 

3 14 

37  15  0 

4 5 0 

2 

good 

..  9 

1 0 

38  15  0 

4 3 9 

2 

do. 

..  9 

0 0 

37  10  0 

4 3 3 

2 

do. 

..  8 

2 14 

35  10  0 

4 2 3 

2 

do. 

8 

1 0 

33  15  0 

4 19 

2 

do. 

..  8 

0 0 

32  5 0 

4 0 9 

2 

do. 

Cowe 

...  7 

2 14 

30  10  0 

56  10  0 

50  0 0 

4 0 0 

4 8 9 

4 7 0 

1 

1 

prime 

...  12 
...  11 

5 0 

2 0 

X 

do. 

...  11 

0 0 

45  10  0 

4 2 9 

1 

do. 

...  10 

2 0 

45  0 0 

4 2 0 
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THE  FARMERS'  QAAETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  aj  the  ofBces  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Gt.  Brunswick  St..  Dublin. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.-Post  free  one  year, 
10/-;  six  months.  6/-;  three  months.  2/9.  Payable 
in  advance 

EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  rune  out. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).— 12  words  or 
less.  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
but  tuns  wliiub  may  be  accepted  tor  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
adiiiesh.  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue 

LETTERS  FOB  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 


10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
GAZETTE  “ exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  In  Ireland. 


/,  Don’t  forget  to  put  the  clock  forward  an 
hour  on  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  Shandrum,  Co.  Cork,  has 
been  appointed  horticultural  instructor  for  Co. 
Westmeath. 


After  Wednesday  next,  Irish  butter,  milk, 
and  cream  may  be  exported  freely  to  Great 
Britain  and  sold  free  of  all  restrictions. 


The  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Association  is 
offering  rich  money  prizes  for  the  best  five 
acres  of  oats  and  the  best  three  acres  of 
swedes  grown  in  Co.  Cork  during  the  coming 
season.  Full  particulars  from  Mr.  John  Irwin, 
Irish  Manager,  Killycomain,  Portadown. 


A Co.  Dublin  dairy  keeper  was  prosecuted 
last  week  for  supplying  dirty  milk,  the 
analyst’s  report  stating  “ it  contained  620  milli- 
grams of  dirt  per  litre,  whereas  if  clean  it 
should  not  contain  more  than  ten  milligrams. 
This  dirt  proved  to  consist  of  manure,  fodder, 
and  animal  hairs.  Consequent  on  these  im- 
purities the  milk  must  have  been  swarming 
with  bacteria.”  Defendant  was  fined  £3  and 
£2  costs.  Two  other  dairy  keepers  were  fined 
for  having  the  taps  on  their  churns  in  a cor- 
roded condition. 


i 

I ■ 
! . 


We  would  remind  intending  exhibitors  at  the 
R.D.S.  Agricultural  Show  that  the  entries 
close  with  single  fees  on  April  ist,  and  double 
fees  on  April  8th.  This  show  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  held  at  Ball’s 
Bridge,  especially  in  regard  to  the  implement 
and  machinery  section,  which  will  be  a record 
for  the  Society. 


We  see  that  Mr.  ,P.  J.  Fitzmaurice,  J.P. 
Elphin,  has  been  appointed  judge  of  our  onlj 
native  breed  of  sheep,  the  big  Roscommons,  ai 
the  forthcoming  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Agri 
cultural  Show  to  be  held  in  May.  No  bettei 
selection  could  be  made,  as  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  i: 
the  largest  breeder  of  Roscommon  sheep  ir 

P Ireland.  As  an  exhibitor  he  won  numerous 
prizes  for  Roscommon  sheep  at  Dublin,  Bel 
fast,  Ballinasloe  and  Castlerea  Shows,  and  h( 
sent  Roscommon  sheep  to  be  exhibited  at  show 
ftr  in  Buenos  Ayres  as  long  ago  as  1898,  fo) 
kv  which  he  got  prizes. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  has  been  some  advance  towards 
mildness  during  tlic  last  few  days,  but 
there  is  still  a chilliness  in  the  air  and  little 
growth  of  any  kind  is  as  yet  showing  itself. 
Seeding  of  the  grain  crops  is  being  proceeded 
with  on  the  drier  and  more  friable  soils,  and 
potato  planting  is  being  pushed  on  with  here 
and  there.  The  lambing  season  is  almost  half 
over,  and  flock-owners  are  so  far  satisfied  with 
the  fall.  Out-grazed  cattle  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  already 
there  is  some  stirring  in  the  store  trade. 
Prices  for  the  past  few  weeks  have  advanced 
steadily  at  the  Dublin  sales,  and  quotations  for 
well-conditioned  stores  of  good  quality  are 
fully  on  a par  with  beef  rates.  A bunch  of 
really  tip-top  stores  recently  passed  out  of  the 
ring  at  a live-weight  value  per  cwt.  of  104s. 
The  pick  of  the  beef  cattle  are  making  from 
90s.  to  92s.,  and  the  run  of  ordinary  stores  is 
from  85s.  to  90s.  Store  cattle  values  and  beef 
prices  move  in  sympathy,  but  there  are  times 
of  the  year,  as  at  present,  when  stores  which 
can  be  quickly  brought  into  butchering  condi- 
tion outtop  the  values  of  beef  cattle.  It  may 
seem  anomalous,  yet  the  fact  remains.  Of 
course,  values  for  store  cattle  in  the  Dublin 
sale  rings  are  a thing  apart,  a law  unto  them- 
selves ; yet  the  trend  they  set  quickly  shows 
itself  in  the  outlying  provincial  fairs.  Dublin 
store  prices  must  inevitably  be  above  those 
current  in  such  large  fair  centres  as  Mullingar, 
Ballinasloe,  and  Templemore.  Many  of  the 
consignors  raise  stores  expressly  for  sale  in 
Dublin  ; they  are  bred  with  care  in  order  to 
show  fattening  quality,  and  they  are  well  done 
on  the  grass  before  being  put  on  rail.  Uni- 
form in  size  and  often  in  colour,  they  appeal 
either  to  the  home  grazier  or  the  shipper.  In 
addition,  railing  stock  to  Dublin  means  ex- 
penses which  must  be  met  in  the  price  ob- 
tained. The  demand  is  assured,  because  cross- 
Channel  dealers  regularly  draw  on  Dublin  as 
a centre  of  supply,  and  home  graziers  through 
North  Dublin,  Kildare  and  Meath,  who  breed 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  stock  they  finish,  find 
Dublin  the  most  convenient  place  to  re-stock 
according  as  finished  drafts  are  cleared  off. 

The  effect  of  de-control  is  something  of  a 
puzzle,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  figure  out  what 
markets  will  be  like.  Pork  and  butter  will 
both  soon  have  free  markets,  and  the  feeling 
appears  general  that  prices  will  advance  con- 
siderably. The  advance  in  pork  may  not  be  as 
great  as  some  anticipate,  if  a larger  bulk  of 
outside  supplies  is  attracted.  Both  the  States 
and  Denmark  may  be  counted  on  to  take  a 
larger  share  in  the  market  supply,  but  the  hold 
of  higher  wages  is  driving  the  working  classes 
to  buy  nothing  but  the  primest  article  pro- 
duced. Butter,  too,  is  certain  to  be  steadied 
by  overseas  shipments,  and,  as  the  output  in- 
creases with  the  advance  of  spring,  this  will 
have  a check  on  soaring  prices.  If  the  effect 
of  control  removal  from  wool  and  hides  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  prices  took  a 
considerably  higher  range  as  the  result.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  pointed  out  that  first-class 
hides  which,  under  control,  were  fixed  at  loM. 
per  lb.,  have  advanced  to  i8|d.  and  iqld.  per 
lb.;  on  an  85  lb.  hide  this  advance  is  equivalent 
to  over  £3,  which  is  a material  sum  in  the 
total  offal  value.  This  latter  is  a heavy  item 
in  the  amount  realized  by  a beast  when,  as  it 
is  stated,  a 90  lb.  hide  at  current  rates  works 
out  at  no  less  a selling  value  than  £7  2s.  6d. 
That  this_  advance  in  offal  values  must  react 
on  the  prices  paid  for  stock  is  certain,  control 
or  no  control.  It  is  one  of  the  not-obvious 
things  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  anomalies 
that  exist  under  the  combined  system  of  grad- 
ing and  control. 


The  decision  of  the  Government  regarding 
the  price  for  next  year’s  wheat  crop  is  meeting 
with  much  criticism  and  not  a little  growling 
from  English  farmers.  The  control  price  is 
to  be  fixed  on  the  monthly  average  price  of 
imported  wheat  of  similar  and  comparable 
quality  to  the  home-grown  produce,  but  it  is 
stipulated  this  must  not  exceed  95s.  per  quar- 
ter, the  equivalent  of  52s.  pid.  per  barrel  as 


The  Triumph  of  Pedigree. 

ALL  RECORDS  BROKEN  IN  1919 

at  the  three  Great  Root  Shows,  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Birmingham,  where  our  Customers 
won  22  First  Prizes  out  of  the  31  offered  in  Open 
Competition. 

OUR  FAMOUS  PEDIGREE  VARIETIES  THAT 
WON  THIS  REMARKABLE  SERIES  OF  PRIZES. 
Mangold — Sutton’s  Prizewinner. 

Sutton’s  Golden  Tankard. 

Sutton’s  Red  Intermediate. 

Swede — Sutton’s  Up-to-Date  (Bronze-top). 

Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum  (Purple-top). 
Sutton’s  Caledonian  (Bronze-top). 
Turnip—  Sutton’s  Imperial  Green  Globe. 

Sutton’s  Perfection  Green-top  Aberdeen. 

Full  particulars  of  our  Pedigree  Mangold, 
Swede,  and  Turnip  Seeds  will  be  found  in  Sutton’s 
Farmers  Year  Book  for  1920. 


Free  on  application. 
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The  King’s  Seedsmen,  KtADiNG 


we  know  it.  The  first  part  of  this  concession 
is  evidently  designed  to  meet  the  complaint  of 
the  English  farmer  that  under  the  control  sys- 
tem less  was  being  paid  for  home-grown  wheat 
than  was  being  paid  for  the  imported  com- 
modity. This  meant  giving  a bonus  to  the 
over-sea  farmer  as  against  the  home-producer. 
In  addition,  the  adverse  rate  of  exchange  con- 
demned the  policy  on  the  ground  of  national 
economics.  The  restriction  of  the  maximum 
price  paid  is  obviously  aimed  to  protect  the 
consumer  and  to  lessen  the  handicap  which 
already  exists  at  keeping  the  priee  of  the  loaf 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  Government  has  evi- 
dently tried  to  steer  as  evenly  as  possible  be- 
tween the  two  dangers  on  either  side.  English 
farmers  appear  to  think  the  maximum  of  95s. 
is  too  low,  and  that  it  should  at  least  have 
been  lOOS.  per  quarter.  Some  recent  home- 
grown wheat  being  regulated  in  price  by  the 
market  rates  paid  for  imported  wheat  on  the 
grounds  that  none  of  the  latter  can  be  eom- 
pared  in  quality — we  presume  for  milling  pur- 
poses—with  home-grown  wheat,  and  hence  the 
basis  is  unreal  and  unfair.  (Dthers  contend 
that  the  Government,  in  fixing  95s.  per  quarter, 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  tremendous 
advance  in  wages  and  other  items  in  the  cost 
of  production,  and  hence  farmers  were  in  no 
better  a position  than  they  were  on  the  1918 
basis  of  76s.  per  quarter.  For  these  reasons 
resolutions  have  been  passed  complaining  that 
the  price  fixed  for  this  year’s  crop  is  subject 
to  conditions  which  create  uncertainty,  and 
make  farmers  suspicious,  and  demanding  that 
a maximum  price,  based  on  cost  of  production, 
should  be  stated  in  definite  terms  ; only  in 
this  way,  the  protest  goes  on,  will  the  home- 
producer  be  ensured  such  prices  as  are  paid 
to  his  foreign  competitor.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  protests  of  the  last  few  weeks 
will  avail  anything.  It  is  obvious  the  Govern- 
ment is  serious  in  its  efforts  to  encourage  as 
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much  wheat  to  be  grown  in  these  countries  as 
is  possible.  The  point  is  whether  this  can  be 
most  effectively  done  while  the  control  sys- 
tem is  operative,  and  while  the  latter  is  opera- 
tive how  a system  can  be  agreed  on  which  will 
give  farmers  at  once  confidence  and  induce- 
ment to  grow  more  wheat. 


PRESTON’S  PREMIER  PASTE 
passed  the  Government  Scab  Tests 
at  a far  higher  water  dilution  than 
any  non -arsenic  Paste  now  sold. 
PRESTON’S  LIQUID  DIPS  are 
: also  superior  to  all  other  makes. 

Ask  your  chemist  or  trader  for  them  or  write 
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PRESTON’S 

SHEEP  DIPS 


WILLIAM  PRESTON  & CO,  Ltd. 


164  Great  Brunsw  ck  Street,  Dublin. 
5 6,  58,  and  60  Bridge  End,  Belfast. 


An  English  contemporary  last  week  drew 
attention  to  a defect  in  English  farming  which 
we  have  often  emphasized  as  a weakness  in 
Irish  farming.  We  refer  to  the  neglect  with 
which  grass-lands  are  treated,  and  the  care- 
lessness with  which  land  is  laid  ^out  in  seeds 
and  clover.  The  value  of  the  Irish  hay  crop 
each  season,  even  though  the  great  bulk  of  it 
is  fed  on  farms,  must  be  enormous.  Yet  this 
value  could  be  greatly  increased.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  the  younger  generation  of  far- 
mers are  more  careful  about  the  quality  nnd 
suitability  of  the  seeds  sown,  and  that  mimh 
improvement  is  to  be  noticed,  in  triis 
direction.  The  old  pastures  off  which  a hay 
crop  is  cut  each  year  are  a wide  area  com- 
pared with  the  area  under  rotation  grasses. 
It  is  these  which  would  give  the  greatest  re- 
turn from  manuring  regularly,  and  the  re- 
seeding, where  necessary,  of  waste  and  bare 
patches.  Across-Channel  they  speak  of  caring 
pastures,  but  here  they  are  largely  allowed 
to  fend  for  themselves.  It  would  mean  a great 
increase  in  the  annual  income  which  Irish 
farming  returns  if  the  quality  of  the  hay  from 
the  rotation  pastures  and  the  improved  graz- 
ing which  these  would  afford  while  laid  out 
were  raised  to  an  even  higher  standard  than 
at  present;  in  addition,  if  old  meadows  were 
better  cared  and  tended,  a means  of  greatly 
increasing  the  annual  output  of  stock  would  be 
ensured. 


RASBIX  SKINS 
F'EAXHERS 


The  other  day  a leading  pathologist,  in  dis- 
cussing the  recent  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  England,  stated  that  owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  infection  can  be  conveyed,  he 
was  surprised  that  the  outbreaks  were  not 
even  more  numerous.  He  deprecated  hunting 
in  or  near  infected  areas,  and  emphasized  the 
scrupulous  care  necessary  to  confine  infection 
until  stamped  out.  Veterinary  research  so  far 
has  failed  to  provide  a semm  to  immunize 
against  attack,  and,  while  this  is  so,  the  danger 
from  the  scourge,  with  the  huge  loss  it  entails, 
is  always  a live  one.  There  is  still  son;e  talk 
of  the  Canadian  store  importation,  but  so  long 
as  the  risk  of  introducing  disease  marks  itself 
as  it  has  recently  done  owing  to  the  close  con- 
nection with  the  Continent,  the  advocates  of 
this  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  stores 
will  have  some  trouble  in  getting  their  pro- 
posal carried  into  effect. 


All  efforts  to  organise  agriculture  should  re- 
late themselves  to  an  effort  to  organise  world 
agriculture.  Organisation  is  supremely  in  need 
of  leadership — both  the  expert  and  profes- 
sional leadership  of  trained  specialists,  and  the 
active,  intelligent,  aggressive  leadership  of 
successful  farmers  and  their  wives. — K.  L. 
Butterfield. 
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“Arran  Victory 
“ Arran  Comrade 
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Donald  Mackelvie, 
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A BOON  TO  FARaiERS 


Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd..  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 


(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

After  a short  spcll  of  wintry  weather,  a 
pleasant  change  took  place,  and  again  a 
soft  breeze  comes  from  the  S.W.,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  hope  that  spring  has  come 
in  earnest.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  the 
weather  between  the  17th  and  21st  March  was 
typical  of  that  of  the  whole  summer,  but  very 
little  weight  is  now  attached  to  these  old 
fancies.  We  could  not  possibly  have  had  a 
more  favourable  winter,  which,  by  the  calen- 
dar, has  now  come  to  an  end.  In  Northarnp- 
tonshire  they  say  all  kinds  of  stock  have  win- 
tered well  on  oue-half  the  fodder  usually  used. 

If  proof  were  wanted  that  fanners  are  re- 
gaining confidence,  it  is  found  in  the  recent 
revival  of  the  trade  for  store  stock.  All  kinds 
are  now  in  good  demand,  and  will  sure  to  be 
keenly  sought  during  the  coming  weeks.  The 
shortage  of  sheep  is  the  worst  feature.  A cor- 
respondent writes  that  breeding  ewes  are  700 
below'the  usual  number  in  his  parish  alone, 
and  this  case  is,  it  may  be  feared,  a comrnon 
one.  There  are  prospects  of  a good  lambing 
season,  but  one  year’s  fall  cannot  make  up  the 
deficiency,  and  we  shall  not  get  back  to  sound, 
good  farming,  if  farmers  neglect  the  “ golden 
hoof.’’  . , • 

The  Government  has  reluctantly  given  way 
as  to  the  price  of  English  wheat,  and  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  crop  of  1920  is  to  be  95s.  per 
504  lbs.  This  may  yet  result  m more  April 
wheat  being  sown.  It  is  just  in  time. 

A Triumph  for  Milk  Recording.— When  a 
herd  of  cattle  without  pedigree  sells  at  an  aver- 
age  of  £118  18s.  lod.  for  50  head,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  dairy  farmers  are  waking  up  to  the  ■ 
value  of  milk  records.  Mr.  Robert  Crowe,  of 
lealots  Hill  Farm,  near  Bracknell,  Berks,  had 
the  highest  county  milk  record  for  some  time; 
one  of  his  cows  was  the  heaviest  milker  in 
the  county,  and  he  has  won  many  prizes  for 
milking  cows.  Glancing  down  the  list  of 
prices,  we  find  that  Bilberry  made  200  gns.; 
Raspberry,  240  ; Rose,  I7^I  that  no  le^ss 

than  half  the  cows  made  lOO  gns.  and  upwards. 
This  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a very  great  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  sale  will  prove 
to  be  a landmark  in  the  history  9f  milk- 
recording.  What  a splendid  foundation  such 
a herd  of  non-pedigree  Shorthorns  would 
make  for  one  of  short  pedigrees!  It  would  not 
take  long  to  make  them  very  valuable,  if  judi- 
ciously crossed  by  pure-bred  bulls  of  good 
milking  strains.  ^ , , , . 

Home-Grown  Sugar,  Ltd.— Probably  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  in  print,  this  Company  will 
have  been  successfully  floated  by  the  Go\'ern- 
ment  taking  250,000  shares  out  of  the  total 
capital  of  1,000,000  authorised.  The  directors 
and  their  friends  have  applied  for  £125,000, 
and  the  remainder  is  underwritten  at  li  per 
cent  Only  half  the  authorised  capital  was 
issued,  so  that  the  new  company  starts  with 
half-a-million  available.  The  Government 

guarantee  5 per  cent,  on  the  pubh^cly  sub- 
scribed capital  for  ten  years.  The  Chairman 
is  Captain  Sir  Beville  Stanier,  M.P .,  and  the 
directors  are  practical  men,  amongst  whom  is 
the  name  of  Lord  Denbigh,  so  long  known  as 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  British  sugar- 
growing. The  Company  takes  over  the  British 
Sugar  Beet  Growers’  Society,  Ltd.,  including 
the  Kelham  Estate,  on  which  a beet-sugar  fac- 
tory will  be  erected.  Thus  the  new  company 
has  a fair  start,  and  all  who  wish  well  to, 
British  agriculture  will  hope  for  its  success. 

Laying  Down  Pastures. — \Vith  grass  and 
clover  seed  at  their  present  prices,  it  will  pay 
well  to  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
failure,  whether  the  sowng  is  for  ^rmanent 
pasture  or  is  the  ordinary  rotation.  The  seeds, 
remarks  The  Agricultural  Gazette,  germinate 
much  the  best  on  a fairly  solid  bottom;  as  is 
apparent  from  the  superior  manner  in  which 
they  grow  on  the  headlands  where  the  soil  is 
well  trampled  by  the  turning  of  the  horses. 
The  most  ideal  conditions  are  where  a solid 
bottom  is  produced  by  rolling,  on  which  a hne 
surface  tilth  of  about  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  deep  is  produced  by  harrowing,  and 
in  which  the  seeds  can  be  sown  and  covered. 
It  is  not  the  best  plan,  although  commonly 
practised,  to  roll  after  sowing. 
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TO  REALLY  SATISFACTORY 
FARM  TRACTOR  SERVICE 


The  other  one  only 
leads  to  Friction 
and  Trouble  .... 


C.  C.  WAKEFIELD 
& CO..  LTD. 

1 5 Westmoreland  St.,  Dublin, 
and  Wakefield  House, 
Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  2 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

WB  vrould  ask  our  oorrespondents,  so  far  as  possible 
to  refrain  from  lookini;  for  answers  to  queries  by 
letter  Querists  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
In  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
band  even  earlier.  Address ' Parisers'  OezsTTS.  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin 

When  forwarding  to  this  oeSce  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  deopatching.  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
securely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  wc  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  ’ The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  It  is  necessary  to;— 

L Write  each,  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper 
3,  Write  the  querist's  name  and  address  on  the  bad'  of 
oaoh  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Identification  of  Tree  (Whitegate,  Co.  Clare)— The 
portion  of  branch  which  you  forwarded  is  from 
the  ordinary  yew.  As  there  is  always  a risk  of 
stock  nibbling  at  the  branches  or  picking  up  the 
trimmings,  care  should  be  taken  that  such  trees 
are  adequately  fenced  off. 

Mixing  Artificials  (J.  B.,  Co.  Wexford)— It  would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  mixed  the  slag  and  the 
polassic  superphosphate,  but  to  have  applied  them 
separately.  However,  as  you  applied  the  ariifl- 
cials  immeditely  after  they  were  mixed,  not  much 
loss  may  have  occurred.  The  fact  that  heat  was 
given  out  after  mixing  shows  that  some  chemical 
reaction  was  taking  place.  It  is  possible  the  lime 
content  of  the  slag  would  act  on  the  acid  content 
of  the  superphosphate,  and,  if  anything,  make  the 
phosphates  lees  soluble,  not  more  soluble,  as  you 
fancied. 

Growing  Flax  (Old  Subscriber,  Co.  Galway)— On  a 
rough  calculation,  and  presuming  it  to  be  a good 
crop,  £80  would  be  a fair  value  to  put  on  an  Irish 
acre.  It  would  be  better  for  you  in  your  situation 
to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  the  crop  as  offered 
rather  than  undertake  the  handling  of  it  yourself. 

Thistles  In  Crain  Crop  (Barley,  King’s  Co.)— It  would 
be  a more  effective  way  of  cleaning  the  field  if  you 
put  it  under  turnips  this  year.  However,  as  you 
do  not  find  this  possible,  you  should  be  able  to 
get  a fair  crop  of  barley  on  a dressing  of  2 to 
3 cwts.  superphosphate  and  J to  1 cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  statute  acre.  The  plan  you  suggest 
of  harrowing  to  encourage  the  thistles  to  sprout 
and  afterwards  clearing  them  off  with  the  cultiva- 
tor is  often  done  very  successfully.  In  this  way, 
and  by  careful  hand-weeding  later,  you  should  be 
able  to  keep  the  crop  fairly  clear. 

Value  of  Artificials  (J.  J.  G..  Co.  Wicklow)— (l) 
Either  a light  dressing  of  sulphate  of  ammonisf 
given  when  the  seed  bed  is  being  made  ready  or  a 
similar  allowance  of  nitrate  of  soda  when  the  crop 
is  three  or  four  inches  overground  will  be  found 
effective  in  pushing  oats  into  strong  growth  just 
when  it  is  most  likely  to  hang  and  become  a prey 
to  the  wireworm.  Both  these  nitrogenous  manures 
along  with  a phosphatic  manure,  such  as  super- 
phosphate or  slag,  can  be  effectively  applied  to 
land  to  be  cut  for  hay  or  to  be  grazed  over  the 
summer.  (2)  Salt  is  suitable  for  mangolds  only, 
and  it  can  be  given  to  this  crop  up  to  4 and  5 cwts. 
per  statute  acre.  • It  is  usual  to  apply  sulphate  or 
nitrate  in  a mixture  of  artificials  for  the  root  and 
cabbage  crops  and  to  sow  this  down  on  the  farm- 
yard manure  before  the  drills  are  split. 

Breaking  Up  Crass  Land  (Gazette  Farmer,  Co.  Lime- 
rick)—(1)  The  usual  practice  is  to  take  a couple  of 
grain  crops  off  freshly-broken  ground,  to  follow 
this  with  a manured  crop,  such  as  potatoes  and 
mangels,  and  then  to  lay  down  in  grasses  and 
clovers  with  a grain  crop  in  the  fourth  year. 
This  is ‘the  best  rotation  you  can  follow  for  the 
purpose  you  have  in  view.  (2)  Grading  is  done 
in  England  by  experts  in  the  butchering  trade. 
Cattle  that  are  estimated  to  kill  the  heaviest  pro- 
portion of  dressed  carcase  are  graded  highest. 
Buying  and  selling  in  open  market  is  the  best 
and  really  the  only  way  of  judging  quality  in 
stock.  We  know  of  no  book  which  would  be  of 
help,  but  you  will  find-  many  hints  that  may  be 
helpful  in  the  pages  of  “ Purdon’s  Almanac.”  At 
current  rates  the  bullock  should  be  fully  worth  the 
value  you  mention.  You  can  easily  calculate  from 
the  current  market  rates  quoted  for  fat  cattle  at 
the  last  Dublin  market.  Being  able  to  estimate 
what  cattle  will  scale  to  within  half  a hundred- 
weight is  a great  help  in  buying,  but  this  art 
can  only  be  gained  by  close  observation  before 
the  weighbridge  test  and  after. 


Seed  Harrow  (West,  Co.  Cork)— The  harrow  in  ques- 
tion is  stated  to  be  a useful  implement  for  all 
work.  It  is  made,  we  think,  in  different  weights, 
and  is  not  liable  to  snap  on  stony  ground.  By 
writing  to  the  firm  you  will  get  particulars  of  the 
various  sizes  and  weights.  We  do  not  know  if 
they  have  an  agent  in  Cork,  but  their  address  is 
Station  Works,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

Artificial  Dressings  (Subscriber,  Co.  )— About 

1 cwt.  or  cwts.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  statute 
acre  would  be  a fair  allowance,  along  with  a 
liberal  dressing  of  farmyard  manure.  For  either 
oats  or  barley  2 to  3 cwts.  potaseic  superphosphate 
or  superphosphate,  with  | to  1 cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  is  a customary  rate  of  dressing.  P.S.— 
You  must  give  your  name  and  address  when  for- 
warding queries. 

Manuring  for  Flax  (B.  H.  K.,  Co.  Down)— This  should 
be  a good  bed  for  flax,  but  after  a manured  crop, 
as  the  soil  is  left  very  open,  a great  deal  more 
use  of  the  roller  and  harrow  is  required  at  seed- 
ing time  to  get  the  soil  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  firmness.  The  dressing  of  sea-weed  last  season 
should  be  beneficial  owing  to  its  potash  content, 
but  we  would  suggest  1 or  cwt.  muriate  or  4 to 
5 cwts.  of  kainit  per  acre,  if  you  can  get  either 
of  these,  rather  than  the  potassic  superphosphate, 
which  is  better  suited  for  grain  crops  or  grass 
land. 

Turning  Out  Heifers  to  Crass  (T.  A.  B.,  Co.  Down)— 
It  is  rather  early  yet  and  the  nights  are  still  too 
cold.  Besides  grass  is  very  baclEward,  and  some 
house-feeding  is  required.  The  middle  of  next 
month  will  be  time  enough  to  run  them  out  on  the 
grass  permanently.  Most  seasons  about  the  1st 
of  May  is  the  regular  time,  but  this  depends  on  the 
kind  of  weather  there  is  and  the  show  of  grass 
on  the  pastures. 

Boundary  Maps  (Anxious,  Co.  Galway)— The  only 
map  we  can  suggest  is  the  25-inch  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey map,  which  will  certainly  show  townland 
boundaries.  This  may  suit  your  purpose  if  you 
know  what  townlands  comprise  the  parish  in  ques- 
tion. It  will  also  be  necessary  for  you  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  index  map  what  particular  sheet 
or  sheets  you  may  require.  Any  firm  of  book- 
sellers, such  as  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Figgis,  Graf- 
ton Street,  Dublin,  will,  however,  help  in  supply- 
ing what  you  want  if  you  give  particulars. 

Feeding  Off  Rye  and  Vetches  (Kilcullen,  Co.  Kildare) 
—It  would  be  better  to  out  the  rye  and  vetches 
and  feed  them  on  an  open  pasture  to  the  sheep 
and  lambs.  This  will  enable  you  to  give  them  in 
euch  quantity  as  they  will  clear  up  nicely.  If 
you  keep  them  on  the  field  there  is  certain  to  be 
some  loss  from  transplanting. 

Barley  and  Oat  Queries  (Young  Farmer,  Co.  Mayo)— 
There  is  no  need  to  dress  barley  ‘with  tar  before 
sowing  it  unless  you  are  afraid  of  it  being  ravaged 
by  crows.  The  usual  directions  given  for  treating 
wheat  is  —Spread  the  seed  out  on  the  floor, 
sprinkle  the  liquid  gas  tar  over  it  (one  quart  of 
tar  to  twenty  stones  of  seed),  thoroughly  mix,  and 
spread  out  to  dry.  After  either  or  both  of  the 
above  operations  if  the  seed  is  not  drying  quickly 
enough,  dust  a little  air-slaked  lime  over  the  seed. 
Barley  is  usually  grown  on  potato  ground,  so  you 
should  get  a fair  yield  with  a light  dressing  of 
artificials,  say  2 cwts.  superphosphate  and  i to 
1 cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  usual  rate  of 


seeding  is  about  18  to  20  stones  per  Irish  acre. 
(2)  Black  Tart  ary  crops  well  on  most  kinds  of  soil, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  sow  white  oats  on  rich,  dry 
land.  About  4 to  6 stones  per  Irish  rood  would 
be  an  adequate  seeding. 


POULTRY. 

Making  Grey  Limewash  (Nemo,  Co.  Dublin)— If  you 
will  add  a little  lampblack  and  stir  well  you  can 
easily  get  the  required  shade.  You  can  buy  lamp, 
black  in  powder  at  any  colour  merchants. 

Miscellaneous  Questions  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry)- (1) 
Poultry  charcoal  (fine  or  coarse)  can  be  bought 
from  the  Poultry  Grit  Co.,  Queen  Street,  Newry. 
They  also  sell  fine  chick  grit,  and  their  prices  are 
most  reasonable.  Ashes  are  useful,  and  may  be 
put  down  to  bed  the  coops  (that  is,  the  fine  ashes). 
The  chicks  will  eat  a good  deal  of  the  small  gritty 
stuff  (2)  Sea  sand  may  he  used  in  the  manner 
you  suggest.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  ill 
effects  from  its  use.  (3)  Small  oats  are  of  no  value 
whatever  for  young  chickens.  If  ground  into  a 
very  fine  meal  they  may  be  used,  but  not  whole. 
We  do  not  care  for  whole  oats  much  before  three 
months  old.  (4)  Certainly  there  may  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  to  solve  the  problem  we  are 
submitting  the  question  to  one  9!  the  foremost 
agricultural  chemists  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
shall  let  you  know  result.  (5)  We  do  not  recom- 
mend you  to  preserve  duck  eggs.  We  have  not 
found  them  to  do  well,  and  have  never  yet  had  a 
report  from  anyone  who  preserved  them  satisfac- 
torily. (6)  For  question  on  tuberculosis  see  Poul- 
try column.  (7)  A well-fasted  chicken  keeps  bet- 
ter undrawn,  but  a chicken  will  also  keep  perfectly 
if  it  has  been  " finger  drawn  ’’—that  is,  if  the  in- 
testine is  removed  without  cutting.  Get  the  local 
Poultry  Insructor  to  show  you  how  this  is  done. 
(8)  See  Poultry  column.  (9)  Depends  largely  on 
strain  and  feeding.  If  both  are  good  the  March 
ducklings  will  probably  lay  before  Christmas.  If 
of  the  very  heavy  type  of  Aylesbury,  not  quite  so 
early. 

Selling  Off  Hens  (Anxious,  Co.  Kilkenny)— We  do  not 
consider  you  would  be  wise  in  selling  the  two-year- 
old  hens  until  the  end  of  July  or  from  then  to  the 
end  of  August.  If  they  are  laying  freely  in 
August  keep  them  on  until  the  end  of  that  month, 
but  sell  them  before  they  drop  seriously  into 
moult.  Keep  on  feeding  as  we  advised  you.  You 
will  get  a better  egg  yield  than  ever  before.  Be 
sure  they  have  plenty  of  fresh  green  stuff  or 
mangels  now.  It  is  a great  help  towards  heavy 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 


We  are  again  Manufacturing  which  was  so  largely 

POTASSIC  SUPERPHOSPHATE  with  satisfactory  results 

MORGAN  MOONEY  & CO.,  LTD.,  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 
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esE  production.  Hens  that  never  leave  the 
do  not  get  enough  green  stuff.  You  may  set  all 
the  eggs  you  want  from  your  own  stock  pro- 
vided you  have  one  vigorous  Leghorn  cockerel 
with  every  18—20  hens  on  free  range.  You  will 
get  splendid  pullets  as  a result  of  this  cross,  and 
we  shall  expect  to  hear  a good  report  from  you 
early  next  winter.  Our  advice  is  at  your  disposal 
any  time,  and  w'e  thank  you  for  yoiir  kind  appre- 
ciation of  the  help  already  given. 

Sample  of  Meal  (H.  H.  P.  D.,  Berkshire)-A  very  nice 
sample  of  Sussex  ground  oats,  the  best  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  This  meal  usually  has  one 
sack  of  barley  to  every  nineteen  of  oats,  as  it  clogs 
the  mill  less.  This  is  recognised  as  pure  Sussex 
ground  oats. 

Food  Samples  (South  Kilkenny,  Co.  Kilkenny)  (1) 
Bran  very  poor  and  not  fit  tor  young  chickens; 
may  however,  be  used  for  birds  of  about  ten 
weeks  or  over.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  good 
broad  bran.  (2)  A fair  sample  of  fish  meal,  and 
quite  suitable  for  chickens  or  laying  hens.  It  is 
imi^ortant  that  ftsh  meal  is  kept  dry. 


VETERINARY. 

pigs  Ailing  (Anxious,  Co.  Cork)— It  would  appear 
your  pigs  are  suffering  from  acute  indigMtion. 
We  would  advise  giving  each  a full  dose  of  Epsom 
salts— say,  one  ounce  each;  this  can  best  be  given 
by  fasting  them  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  th^ 
mixing  the  salts  with  a soft  small  bran  maeh. 
Allow  them  a plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water, 
separated  or  buttermilk  to  drink,  vary  the  Idod  oc- 
casionally by  giving  mashed  potatoes  instead  of 
the  pollard,  and  let  them  have  a liberal  allowance 
of  fresh  vegetable  material  daily.  If  this  latter 
is  not  available,  then  allow  them  out  into  a grass 
paddock  for  a couple  of  hours  daily.  For  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  give  each  a full  teaspoonful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  each  meal. 

cattle  Snoring,  etc.  (Subscriber,  Co.  Tyrone)—"  Snor- 
ing ” in  cattle  should  always  be  regarded  as 
serious.  It  is  due  to  a diseased  condition  of 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throat,  which 
become  enlarged  and  press  on  the  windpipe, 
thereby  limiting  free  respiration.  This  condition 
may  have  its  origin  in  a common  cold,  actinomy- 
cosis (timber  tongue  disease),  but  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  it  is  of  tubercular  origin.  We 
would  recommend  you  to  remove  the  two  ap- 
parently healthy  cattle  at  present  occupying  the 
same  shed  and  to  have  the  two  affected  examined 
by  your  veterinary  surgeon,  and,  if  he  considers  it 
necessary,  have  them  submitted  to  the  tuberculin 
test.  If  they  respond  to  this  test  it  would  be  well 
to  give  them  an  extra  ration  to  get  them  into  con- 
diion  for  the  butcher  as  soon  as  possible. 

Coat  in  Poor  Condition  (M.  K.,  Co.  Wicklow)— It  is  a 
shame  that  an  animal  should  have  been  returned 
in  the  condition  you  state,  and  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  that  the  person  who  maltreated  him 
should  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  treat- 
ment. We  consider  you' ought  to  give  him  at  the 
outset  a dose— say,  two  ounces— of  Epsom  salts  dis- 
solved in  a pint  of  warm  water.  Feed  him  on 
oaten  meal  and  flax  seed  gruel,  with  a handful  of 
freshly-chopped  carrots  mixed  with  some  oaten 
meal  or  finely-crushed  oats.  In  fact,  you  may  give 
him  anything  he  will  take.  With  regard  to  the 
vermin  groom  him  daily  and  dust  him  with  Keat- 
ing’s insect  powder  and  give  a fresh  bed  each  day. 
If  he  does  not  improve  in  a week  or  ten  days  you 
should  consult  a veterinary  surgeon. 

Cow  Unable  to  Rise  (H.  K.,  Co.  Tipperary)— The  in- 
ability of  your  cow  to  get  up  is  very  probably 
owing  to  an  injury  to  her  spine  sustained  through 
being  knocked  down  by  the  other  cattle.  You 
should  call  in  a veterinary  surgeon,  have  her  pro- 
perly examined,  and  treated  accordingly.  Such 
cases  are  generally  tedious  and  not  always  at- 
tended with  satisfactory  results. 

Bull  in  Low  Condition  (M.  C.,  Co.  Cork)— We  are  un- 
able to  advise  you  regarding  the  necessary  treat- 
ment of  your  bull,  as  you  do  not  give  us  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  symptoms,  etc.,  further  than  to  state 
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he  has  been  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and  that 
you  have  given  him  Epsom  ealts,  linseed  oil, 
tobacco  and  potatoes.  You  should  at  once  con- 
sult a veterinary  surgeon  and  have  the  poor  ani- 
mal properly  examined  and  treated. 

Vermifuge  for  Dogs  (Sabreur,  Co.  Tyrone)— Tape- 
worms in  doge  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate, as  they  do  .not  feed  on  the  aliment  in  the 
bowels,  as  do  the  ordinary  round  worms.  They 
attach  themselves  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  tract  by  means  of  booklets  and 
suckers.  The  only  living  part  is  the  head  or  nurse, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  and  from  this  the 
various  segments  grow.  Seeing  that  you  have  al- 
ready tried  extract  of  male  fern  and  areca  nut 
unsuccessfully,  you  might  try  Naldire’s  Powder. 
These'  powders  can  be  procured  at  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal chemists.  With  each  powder  full  directions 
are  given,  which  should  be  rigidly  carried  <nit. 
We  observe  that  in  stating  what  the  dogs  are  fed 
on  you  do  not  appear  to  give  them  any  flesh, 
and,  as  dogs  belong  to  the  carnivora  order,  they 
must  have  flesh,  and,  if  this  does  not  form  part 
of  their  diet,  they  cannot  possible  thrive.  You 
might  give  them  a couple  of  Blaud  s pills  twice 
daily  after  feeding  or  a tablespoonful  of  a mixture 
of  two  parts  cod  liver  oil  and  one  of  lime  water, 
or  a dessertspoonful  of  Lacto,  phosphate  of  lime. 
They  should  have  regular  daily  exercise,  otherwise 
their  legs  will  become  deformed  at  all  the  joints. 

Death  of  Ancona  Hen  (P.,  Co.  Kilkenny)— The  death 
of  the  hen  you  sent  us  was  caused  by  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  oviduct.  This  organ  was  very- 
much  inflamed  and  dropsical,  and  there  was  a mal- 
formed egg  occluding  the  passage.  We  consider 
she  must  have  been  ailing  for  a couple  of  days,  so 
that  if  she  had  been  fomented  with  hot  water  in 
the  region  of  the  vent  and  a little  earbolised  olive 
oil  injected  she  might  possibly  have  pulled 
through,  but,  still,  it  is  doubtful  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Death  of  Hen  (Subscriber,  Co.  Antrim)— We  examined 
the  body  of  the  hen  and  found  she  had  died  from 
peritonitis  (Inflammation  of  the  covering  of  the 
bowels).  From  the  extent  of  the  lesions  she  must 
have  been  ailing  for  some  days.  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  the  cause,  but,  very  probably,  it  had  its 
origin  in  a chill.  All  the  organs  were  free  from 
oreanic  disease. 


GENERAL. 

Pudio  for  Leaking  Roof  (Novice,  Co.  Tipperary)-- 
Pudlo  is  a fine  white  powder,  which  is  mixed  with 
cement  or  concrete  in  varying  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required,  to  pre- 
vent damp  and  moisture  penetrating.  Jt.,i^ 
claimed  to  stop  all  leakages  such  as  you  describe. 
The  proportion  generally  recommended  for  roofs 
is  5 lbs.  Pudio  to  every  100  lbs.  cement— in  other 
words,  5 per  cent.;  but  you  can  get  full  instruc- 
tions by  writing  to  the  Irish  agents.  Messrs.  O Hara 
and  Egan,  29  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin,  from  whom 
supplies  of  this  material  can  also  be  obtained. 

Poisoning  Lands  (J.  K.  H.,  Co.  Cork) — Owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  may  lay  down  poi- 
sonous matter  on  their  lands  AFTEB.  a notice  has 
been  postea  in  a conspicuous  place  on  the  lands 
and  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  the 
nearest  Constabulary  station. 

Building  Materials  (Contractor,  Co.  Galway)— We  are 
afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  buy  at  wholesale 
rates,  as  it  is  only  traders  who  are  -upplied  on 
these  terms.  Messrs.  Brooks,  Thomas  and  Co.. 
Ltd  builders’  providers.  Sackville  Place,  Dublin, 
could  probably  supply  all  the  material  you  require 
at  lowest  prices. 


It  you  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
GAZETTE  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 
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and  at  Paris:  Bue  Saint  Lazare 


IRISH  FLAX  PRICES.  1 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  SPINNERS  AND  GROWERS  1 

It  is  reported  that  as  a result  of  a confer-  1 
ence  arranged  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  J 

Department  between  representatives  of  the  • 

Irish  farmers  and  flax  spinners,  the  following  : 
offer  by  the  spinners,  with  reference  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  1919  flax  crop  has  been  • 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  representatives  -i 
of  the  Ulster  Farmers’  Union  and  Flax  Co-  - 
operative  Societies:  That  any  flax  marketed  by  1 
farmers  on  or  after  21st  March,  1920,  and  re-  ; 
ceived  by  the  spinners,  who  are  parties  to  this  *; 
agreement,  the  Flax  Supplies  Committee  would  1 
charge  an  extra  £160  per  ton,  this  money  to 
be  credited  to  a fund  which  would  not  be  dis- 
tributed until  the  end  of  the  season,  when  an  f 
all-Irish  flax  crop  had  been  marketed.  This 
fund  would  be  distributed  amongst  all  farmers 
who  willingly  marketed  their  flax  from  1st 
September,  1919,  to  31st  August,  1920,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  flax  that  they  had 
sold.  'The  distribution  of  this  fund  to  farmers 
would  be  conditional  on  no  change  being  made 
from  now  until  the  end  of  the  season  in  the 
conditions  of  marketing  flax.  The  standard  of 
quality  of  the  grades  now  in  operation  to  be 
maintained  irrespective  of  the  average  price 
realised  during  any  particular  period.  In  case 
of  any  further  departure  from  present  condi- 
tions, the  fund  would  be  returned  to  the  spin- 
ners. In  case  of  any  question  arising  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  agreement,  or  the 
best  methods  of  carrying  it  out,  this  question 
to  be  left  to  be  agreed  upon  between  Mr. 
Barrie  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Gordon. 

The  Flax  Producers’  Association,  which  -was 
not  represented  at  the  conference,  has  issued 
a manifesto  advising  the  farmers  not  to  accept 
the  agreement. 


POWER’S  FARM  SEEDS. 

The  question  of  this  season’s  seed  require- 
ments should  be  settled  by  the  farmer  without 
delay,  and,  if  there  are  any  still  doubtful  as  to 
where  supplies  should  be  ordered,  we  can  re- 
commend them  to  get  a copy  of  the  new  Farm 
Seed  Catalogue  issued  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Power 
and  Co.,  Waterford.  In  keeping  with  their  re- 
putation, this  well-known  firm  offers  nothing 
but  the  best  quality  of  seeds,  and  that  only, 
after  being  tested  on  their  own  trial  grounds. 
The  clover  and  grass  seeds  are  offered  in 
purest  sample  ; the  root  seeds,  such  as  swedes, 
yellow  and  white  turnips,  and  mangels,  are 
commended  alike  for  heavy  cropping  and  rich 
feeding  qualities;  and  in  the  way  of  seed  wheat 
the  best  imported  varieties  are  offered.  Other 
items  in  the  list  are  cabbage,  carrots,  cattle 
parsnips,  and  miscellaneous  forage  plants, 
while  there  is  also  a choice  collection  of  gar- 
den vegetable  seeds. 
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POWER 

WATERFORD 


Telecr>n>«: 

‘ Seedmarchuite.'* 


Seedmerchants  and  Nurserymen 


FOR 

Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds 

Catalogue  or  Quotation  on  Application 


WM.  POWER  a CO.,  ““TnraMwchffi®'*’  WATERFORD. 


^4  THE 

GLASGOW 

TRACTOR 

Full  particulars  from  the  sole  distributors  for  the  British  Empire 
(excepting  Canada). 

BRITISH  -MOTOR-TRADING 

CORPORATION  L™ 

50  PALL  MALL.  LONDON,  S.W.f 

Telephone:  Gerrard  8800.  Telegrams:  “ Brimoirade,  Charles,  London,” 
And  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Newcastle  and  Glasgow. 
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The  Judges’  report  on 
the  Lincoln  Tractor 
Trials  has  been  .commented 
upon  for  its  extreme  can- 
dour. Certainljy  no  fear 
or  favour  was  s.hown,  and 
this  makes  theilr  eulogies 
of  the  “Glasgow”  all  the 
more  valuable.  The  fact 
that  the  “ Glasgow  ’ was 
specially  recomcnended  by 
the  Judges  for  work  on 
heavy  land  and  hillsides 
is  significant,  but  these 
figures  of  the  draiv-bar  pull 
test  eJonie  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  superiority  of 
its  all -thr-ee- wheel  drive. 

Drawbar  puU  to  skid 
driving  mlueels  {in  lbs.)  3,550 

Sustained,  d rawbar  pull 
{in  lbs.) S.,800 


Si.  James's  5 


CULTIVATION  OF  TURNIPS. 

USUALLY  the  turnip  crop  follows  one 
white  crop  and  precedes  another.  Its 
position  as  such  is  admirable;  it  enables 
the  land  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  while  the 
f benefits  of  the  thorough  manuring  and  pul- 
verising of  the  soil  in  preparation  for  the  crop 
are  felt  throughout  the  whole  rotation.  In  the 
ordinary  system  of  rotation  one  turnip  crop 
follows  the  other  at  intervals  of  five,  six  or 
seven  years.  The  one  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  soils  which  are  poor  in  lime  con- 
tent is  that  one  turnip  crop  may  follow  another 
in  too  rapid  succession.  A five-course  rotation 
frequently  means  that  finger-and-toe  disease  is 
prevalent.  With  a six  years’  interval  the  ten- 
dency towards  disease  is  lessened.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  longer  the  interval  be- 
tween one  turnip  crop  and  the  next  the  less 
likelihood  is  there  of  the  disease  appearing. 

For  a successful  turnip  crop  it  is  essential 
that  the  land  must  not  only  be  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated, but  also  be  rendered  absolutely  free 
i from  weeds,  otherwise  the  germination  of  the 
seed  and  the  proper  development  of  the  young 
seedlings  are  interfered  with.  The  soil  must 
! be  clean,  deep  and  fine,  yet  not  too  dry  at  sow- 
I ing  time.  Autumn  cleaning  is  desirable  if  the 
land  is  foul  and  the  season  suitable.  The 
! nature  of  the  spring  cultivation  very  much  de- 
! pends  on  whether  the  soil  is  light  or  heavy, 

! foul  or  clean.  On  light  land,  provided  it  is 
I clean,  all  that  may  be  necessary  is  to  run  across 
\ the  furrows  with  a broad-tined  grubber,  and 
I two  or  three  turns  with  the  spring-toothed  and 
I the  ordinary  harrows.  Such  conditions,  how- 
ever, may  be  regarded  as  ideal.  Weeds  must 
be  got  rid  of  at  all  costs.  In  general,  weeds 
are  loosened  and  brought  to  the  surface  by 
the  various  cultivating  implements,  and  a run 
over  with  the  chain  harrows  leaves  them  in 
! bundles  which  can  be  easily  collected  and 
, burned  or  carted  off.  Cross  ploughing  light 
land  is  inadvisable  in  a dry  season,  since  the 
soil  is  apt  to  become  too  dry,  and  the  germina- 
; tion  of  the  turnip  seed  is  thereby  retarded. 

\ On  heavy  land  difficulty  is  frequently  ex- 
iPerienced  in  obtaining  a good  seed-bed.  One 
of  the  great  secrets  of  success  is  to  cultivate 
only  so  much  land  as  can  be  sown  down  imme- 
;diately.  Not  only  do  the  lumps  break  down 
1 more  easily,  but  more  of  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  is  also  retained. 

P In  Scotland  turnips  are  usually  sown  in 
fridges  27  to  28  inches  apart.  In  the  southern 
i^and  eastern  counties  of  England  they  are  sown 
on  the  flat.  Each  system  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  each  indeed  is  best 
suited  for  the  district  in  which  it  is  customary. 

Germination  can  frequently  be  accelerated 
by  steeping  the  seed  in  water  previous  to  sow- 
ing. This  softens  the  outer  coat  of  the  seed 
and  facilitates  the  passage  of  water  necessary 
for  germination.  Sprinkling  the  seed  with 
I paraffin  or  turpentine  is  recommended  as  a 
preventive  against  attacks  of  turnip  “ fly.”  To 
sow  the  turnip  crop  in  , its  proper  season  is 
most  important.  Each  particular  district  has 
its  own  particular  time.  Experience  is  the 
safest  guide.  Swedes  should  not  be  sown  later 
than  about  the  end  of  May.  Swedes  sown 
after  this  date  do  not,  as  a rule,  produce  so 
1 large  a crop  as  swedes  sown  earlier.  Too 
early  sowing,  especially  in  the  case  of  yellows, 
may  result  in  the  roots  setting  for  seed,  be- 
coming mildewed  or  coming  too  early  to  ma- 
turity. 

No  ordinary  farm  crop  responds  so  readily 
to  manures  as  does  the  turnip  crop.  Every 
farmer  recognises  this,  and  almost  invariably 
supplements  the  dressing  of  farmyard  manure 
^ with  artificials.  Although  the  turnip  crop  ex- 
' tracts  a large  amount  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil, 
i experiments  prove  that  artificial  nitrogenous 
I manures,  especially  if  dung  has  been  applied, 

■ do  little  to  increase  the  crop.  Moreover,  the 
1 increase  is  largely  a watery  one.  On  the  other 

I hand,  easily  available  phosphatic  manures  are 
most  essential,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  Potash  gives  good  results  in  light, 

- gravelly  or  peaty  soils. 

I 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  BYOIDBD. 

8«ad  Pest  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD., 

lacomo  Tax  Ezporto, 

I VESTMORBLAND  STREET,  DVBLIB. 
W«  oadortafce  lUl  elocBoi  of  Inooait  Tui  work. 


electric  TORtlHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  E/ells,.  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters,  Flints,  W ick.  Gas  Lighters,  etc, 
^ GRAMOPHONK  S BRINGS  & NEEDLES 

^^1  CYCLES,  Tyres,  j|Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 

Pumps,  Pedals.,  Ch  ains.  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  Lise  Free.  ^ Trade  Supplied. 

9 GOBTON,  ^3Snoi  Ffiiiir Birmingham 
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! IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  DUBLIN  STOCK 


SILENT  ENGINE 


1 ^77^^  Established  One  Hundred  ^ 1 Q20 
lift  and  Forty-three  Years 

MACKEY’S 

Genuine  Seeds 

For  laying  down  Land 
permanent  or  temporary 

Clean,  sound,  and  true  to 
name,  purity  germination 
::  ;;  guaranteed  ::  :: 

“ THE  FIRST  COST  is  ever  the  greatest  profit 
if  judiciously  applied  to  the  purchase  of  superior 
grasses. 

cm3 

It^ackcp’s  IrisD  farmers’  IPatiual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

dwo 

DUBLIN : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 

Seedsmen 

23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 
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|PROTE(DT  THE  FOALS  | 

I FROM  JOINT-ILl.  OR  NAVEL-ILL  | 

= The  highly  tlhtal  joint-ill,  known  also  as  pysmic  = 

- arthritis,  m;ty  be  due  to  a pre-natal  cause  (Ultra-  s 

5 uterine  infe  ction)  or  a post-natal  cause  (infection  3 

= of  the  wo  und  In  the  navel  string  or  cord).  r 

1 TO  OBVIATE  THE  PRE-NATAL  CAUSE,  ask  = 

2 your  veterinary  surgeon  to  immunise  the  mare  by  _ 

5 injections  of  Paa*ke,  Davis  & Co.’s  Streptococcus  and  z 
= Staphylococcus  Vaccine  (Equine).  Have  it  done  s 
~ ear^ ; it  must  not  be  left  till  the  9th  or  10th  month  -z 
z of  gestation.  z 

= TO  PREVENT  INFECTION  OF  THE  NAVEL  = 
= CORD,  keep  the  .mares  quarters  in  a perfectly  | 
z sanitary  conditioii!  before  and  after  foaling  Im-  > 
E munisCithe  foal  by  .hypodermic  injections  ot  rarke,  - 

= Davis  & Co.'s  Antisitreptococcus  Serum,  Veterinary,  = 

= 10  c.c.  (1/3  onnce>  once  a week  for  three  weeks.  | 

i Asi  your  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  write  for  jiarticu-  = 

E lars  of  the  abov£-mentioned  preparations  to  | 

s Parke,  Davis  & Oo.,  bo  Beak  st.,  London,  w.  | 
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TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  GRUSHING 

MILLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

Ftrinors,  Corn  Merchants,  &o,, 
will  find  the  “Turner"  Combined 
MHBiHH  siLb  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 

wm  oirosHiBO 

AiiD  oRiRDiHo.  requircixicntSt 

B.  R.  A F.  TfJBNK».  Ltd.  (186),  IFBWIC* 

AoMTii  PIS*  Ul*tb«: 

A.  S,  RITCHIE  AND  CO,,  89  Victoria  St„  Belfast, 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES  GAZE^E 
explains  the  method  of  assesament  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, includine  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment olaime,  Ratee  for  1918-9. 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press.  Ltd..  179  Ot. 
Bmniwlok  St.,  Dublin. 


CROTTY’S  LIMITED 

Tme  \S^>9aTER proof  Mouse 

Ladies’,  Gentlemen's  and  Children’s  Rainproof  and  Water- 
proof Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

dealers  ! order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  ! ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

P.,1  _ 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET.  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


our  R..«rs  helo  u.  » •»«  -n.  -eo.l.n  Farm.,,.  Ou».U  ".Mo 
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f DECONTROL  OF  MAIZE. 

f Owing  to  the  high  rate  of  freight  from  the 
j Argentine,  importers  in  these  countries  have 
I been  unable  to  purchase  maize  to  sell  at  the 
, prices  prescribed  in  the  Imported  Grain,  Flour 
I and  Meal  (Importers  Prices)  Order,  iotq;  and 
1 on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
tonnage,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat 
I Supplies  have  been  unable  to  arrange  for 
adequate  shipments  of  Government-owned 
maize.  The  result  has  been  that,  for  some 
time  past,  an  insufficient  supply  of  maize  was 
being  imported.  The  Food  Controller,  recog- 
nising the  pressing  importance  of  securing  an 
increase  in  the  import  of  maize,  has  decided  to 
withdraw  the  maximum  price  for  this  food- 
stuff. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  have  also  re- 
voked the  maximum  price  fixed  for  the  sale  of 
maize  meal  in  Ireland.  The  Royal  Commis-. 
sion  on  Wheat  Supplies  will  continue  to  allo- 
cate such  supplies  as  they  may  import  among 
distributors  in  these  countries  on  the  percen- 
tage basis  followed  in  the  past;  but  the  sup- 
plies so  allocated  will  be  sold  at  the  current 
market  prices.  It  is  understood  that,  in  view 
of  the  removal  of  the  maximum  prices,  British 
im-porters  are  now  arranging  to  import  on 
their  own  account.  As  there  is  certain  to  be 
a large  demand  in  Ireland  for  maize  and  maize 
meal,  Irish  importers  should  at  once  make 
arrangements  for  resuming  this  branch  of 
their  business. 


OTHER  MEN’S  MINDS. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “ By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.”  I suggest  the  Government 
has  given  us  a crab  apple,  and  a very  sour  one, 
too, — Mr.  Neville  (Lincolnshire  - Farmers’ 
Union),  referring  to  Government  Wheat 
Prices. 

The  days  of  hand-skimming  if  milk  are  long 
gone  by,  and  everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
.we  have  now  entered  upon  an  era  of  machine- 
milking. It  is  the  next  step  in  the  economical, 
efficient  management  of  fair-sized  or  large 
dairies. — F.  W.  Woll. 

While  you  (agricultural  workers)  are  allied 
with  industry,  industry  will  merely  wag  you 
whatever  way  it  likes— yon  will  be  merely  the 
tail  of  the  animal. — D.  J.  Uorey,  J.P. 

We  have  now  only  half  a fowl  per  acre,  but 
if  we  can  bring  this  up  to  I3  fowls  per  acre, 
1 we  can  make  up  for  foreign  supplies.  This  can 
be  done. — Sir  A.  G.  Boscawen,  M.P. 

Once  I termed  Poultry  the  Cinderella  of 
Agriculture.  Her  Prince  has  came  at  last.  She 
■will  no  longer  consent  to  be  relegated  to  the 
kitchen. — ^Mr.  Ed.  Brown. 

„ . Shorthorn  may  not  be  claimed  as 

‘Scottish,”  but.  its  popularity  all  over  the 
i world  to-day  must  be,  in  great  measure, 
credited  to  the  practical  evolution  of  the  breed 
emerging  from  the  hands  of  Scottish  im- 
provers, who  have  fixed  what  is  known  as  the 
‘‘  Cruickshank  ” or  ‘‘  Scottish  ” type  as  the 
ideal  which  most  nations  of  stock-growers  arc 
' striving  after. — Wm.  Mackay. 

; The  successful  manufacturer  is  the  one 
’ whose  methods  enable  him  to  produce  an  ar- 
ticle and  sell  it  at  a price  as  low  as  or  lower 
:■  than  that  asked  by  other  manufacturers,  and 
still  make  as  great  a profit.  The  farmer  who 
'produces  products  on  his  farm  for  the  least 
possible  cost,  quality  considered,  is  the  one 
who  is  successful. — H.  G.  Van  Pelt. 


, Arable  land  stock  farming  offers  the  most 
hopeful  opportunity  for  the  immediate  increase 
output  of  British  agriculture,  the  profit- 
i able  employment  of  capital,  the  provision  of 
employment,  the  regeneration  of  the  country- 
hside,  and  the  home  production  of  essential 
n human  food,  which  is  the  crying  need  of  the 
ptimes.— Mr.  J.  C.  Brown. 
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Facts  about  Farmyard  Manure 

The  best  Source  of  Fertility  and  How  it  should  be  Used 

(SPECIALLY  CONTRIBUTED.) 


IN  those  days  of  intensive  farming  we  arc 
apt  to  lose  siglit  of  the  high  value  of  farm- 
yard manure.  Perhaps  the  chief  considera- 
tions to  be  borne  in  mind  while  this  form  of 
fertiliser  is  being  examined  are  that  (i)  it  is  an 
inevitable  product  of  the  farm,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  used  in  an  economical  manner; 
(2)  that  it  contains  the  three  forms  of  plant 
food  in  which  the  soil  is  usually  deficient,  viz., 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphates;  (3)  that  its 
effect  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil 
is  almost  as  valuable  as  its  manurial  effect. 
A lesser  but  still  very  important  virtue  pos- 
sessed by  farmyard  manure  is  that  it  is  of  a 
lasting  and  slow-acting  nature.  Thus  it  is  con- 
spicuously useful  in  furnishing  crops  with  a 
source  of  sustenance  that  lasts  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  growing  season,  leaving  a 
substantial  residue  for  succeeding  crops,  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  year.  Hence  it  is  that 
by  the  use  of  farmyard  manure  a farmer  is 
enabled  to  build  up  a store  of  fertility  in  his 
land,  almost  an  impossibility  (especially  where 
nitrogenous  substances  are  concerned)  if  only 
artificial  fertilisers  are  employed. 

STILL  THE  BEST  MANURE. 

After  the  discovery  of  superphosphates  and 
the  immense  value  of  the  Chili  mines  as  a 
source  of  nitrates  was  fully  realised,  not  a few 
agricultural  scientists  became  possessed  with 
the  mistaken  notion  that  farmyard  manure  had 
for  ever  passed  from  enlightened  farming  prac- 
tice. But ' such  men  were  speedily  corrected. 
They  began  to  find  out  that  the  continued  use 
of,  say,  nitrate  of  soda  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing their  land  so  waxy  (a  result  of  defloccula- 
tion) that,  while  remaining  rich  in  plant- 
feeding materials,  it  became  almost  unwork- 
able, greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  crops.  It 
is  now  generally  recognised  that  few  soils — 
especially  the  clayey  and  sandy  loams — can 
continue  to  be  productive  of  satisfactory  crops 
without  the  aid  of  humus  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  here  it  is  that  farmyard  manure 
plays  such  an  important  dual  part.  It  not  only 
fertilises  the  soil,  but  also  rescues  it  from 
the  ill  effects  of  deflocculation. 

WHAT  FARMYARD  MANURE  CONTAINS. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a fair  sample  of 
farmyard  manure,  after  having  been  stored  for 
six  months  under  reasonably  good  conditions, 
contains,  per  ton,  about  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen  ; 
10  lbs.  potash,  and  S lbs.  phosphates.  But  it 
will  be  readily  understood  how  variable  in 
quality  this  manurial  substance  may  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  its  value  depends  on  so  many 
comple.x  considerations,  such  as  the  kind  and 
age  and  food  of  the  animals  producing  it,  the 
care  or.  otherwise  with  which  it  has  been 
stored,  the  methods  employed  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  land,  etc.,  that  exactly  to  determine 
its_  benefits  is  impossible.  As  a rule,  animals 
being  kept  in  store  condition  produce  a higher 
quality  manure  than  those  being  fattened,  giv- 
ing milk,  or  in  a breeding  condition.  But  the 
two  main  factors  influencing  the  efficacy  of 
farmyard  manure  as  a furnisher  of  plant  food 
are  its  .management  and  mode  of  application 
to  the  soil. 

STORING  THE  DUNG. 

It  matters  very  little  whether  the  dung  heap 
be  kept  under  cover  or  not,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  allowed  to  become  either  too  dry  or  too 
wet.  In  the  former  case  much  of  the  nitro- 
genous substances  escape  into  the  air  in  a 
gaseous  form,  while  if  the  heap  is  left  so  that 
it  is  subject  to  severe  drenchings,  much  of  the 
valuable  urine  with  which  it  is  saturated  will 
be  washed  out  and  lost.  Hence  it  is  that,  while 
manure  is  kept  in  a compressed  heap  and 
periodically  moistened  (unless  it  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  underfoot  in  the  cattle  yards)  with 
animal  urine  it  should  never  be  drenched  to 
an  excessive  extent. 


DRESSING  FOR  DIFFERENT  CROPS. 

As  a general  rule,  farmyard  manure  is 
mainly  used  in  connection  with  root  and  jjotato 
crops,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  has  been  found 
best  to  use  dung  in  moderate  quantities  of,  say, 
20  loads  per  acre,  and  to  supplement  this  with 
artificial  manures.  Where  mangolds  arc  con- 
cerned it  is  best,  on  light  soils  in  a dry  climate, 
to  plougli  in  the  farmyard  manure  in  the 
autumn,  and  grow  the  mangolds  without  ridg- 
ing; but  on  the  heavier  loams,  or  if  the  climate 
is  more  moist,  it  is  preferable  to  set  up  the 
land  in  ridges,  the  dung  being  spread  in  the 
furrows.  A good  manurial  application  for  this 
crop  would  be  20  loads  of  farmyard  manure 
per  acre,  supplemented  by  from  3 to  5 cwts. 
of  kainit  (the  larger  quantity  on  the  lighter 
soils),  and  2 cwts.  of  fish  guano,  or  some  other 
manure  of  similar  quality.  Provided  the  arti- 
ficial manure  is  not  nitrate  of  soda  or  highly 
nitrogenous,  it  ought  to  be  spread  on  the  top 
of  the  dung  in  the  furrows,  the  ridges  being 
split  back  on  the  top  of  it.  For  a swede  crop 
about  10  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  is 
ample,  the  only  other  fertiliser  required  being 
phosphates. 

Farmyard  manure  should  never  be  allowed 
to  lie  on  a field  in  small  heaps  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  in  such  a condition  it  loses  much 
of  its  most  valuable  manurial  content. — 

W.  J.  G. 


FEEDING  THE  EWES  AND  LAMBS. 

In  order  to  avoid  udder  trouble  and  to  carry 
the  ewe  safely  over  the  trying  period  imme- 
diately following  lambing  she  should  be  fed 
carefully  for  a few  days.  Good  quality  hay 
and  a few  roots  together  with  a-  light  feed  of 
bran  should  answer  very  well.  The  grain 
ration  may  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
mother  is  receiving  her  full  allowance.  A mix- 
ture of  two  to  three  parts  of  oats  to  one  of 
bran  fed  in  conjunction  with  hay  and  roots 
should  niaintain  a good  flow  of  milk  for  the 
young  lambs.  A little  linseed  oil  meal  added 
will  aid  in  stimulating  the  milk  flow. 

It  is  during  the  early  stages  of  the  young 
animal’s  life  that  it  makes  the  most  economical 
gains;  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
fact  and  the  feeding  and  general  conditions 
should  be  such  that  rapid  growth  is  possible. 
By  the  time  the  lambs  are  three  or  four  weeks 
old  they  will  commence  to  eat  a little  grain. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  a pen  into  which 
the  lambs  may  be  fed  separate  from  the  ewe. 
This  may  be  arranged  by  setting  up  hurdles 
in  one  part  of  the  main  pen  and  the  openings 
into  the  smaller  pen  being  the  proper  size  so 
the  lambs  may  enter  and  yet  too  small  for  the 
sheep  to  pass  through.  The  same  grain  mix- 
ture suggested  for  the  ewes  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory for  the  lambs.  The  addition  of  to  i 
pound  of  linseed  oil  meal  to  the  ration  of  two 
parts  oats  and  one  part  of  bran  will  improve 
it.  Good  clover  hay,  together  with  a few  roots, 
will  be  relished  by  the  lambs  and  fed  along 
with  the  grain  will  mean  much  in  their  growth 
and  development.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
feed  no  more  than  the  lambs  will  clean  up  and 
the  feed  troughs  should  be  kept  clean.  A little 
at  a time  and  frequent  feeding  will  give  best 
results. 


To  Pig  Feeders  and  Farmers. 

Wet  Distliiers’  Meal 

IN  BAGS  AT  OUK  CHAPELIZOD  DEPOT: 
ALSO  PUT  ON  RAIL  OR  BOAT,  DUBLIN. 

Makbar,  Limited, 

CATTLE  FOOD  MANUFACTURERS. 

NEW  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

’Phone — Dublin  1943.  Wires— Makbar. 
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ROBERTSONS 


TEREBENE 

BALSAM 


HAS  NO  EQUAL  AS  A 

LAMBING  OIL 

EQUALLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
INTERNALsEXTERNAL  USE- 

BOTTLES  1/6  & S/-  each 
i GALLON  Tins,  7/- 
I GALLON  13/-  .. 

1 GALLON  ..  25/-  „ 
postage  extra 

ALEX.R0B[RTS0N&50N5L^. 

ARGYLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

OBAN  SCOTLAND. 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

HIGHLAND  SHEEP  DIPS 


WILLSONS 

Canadian 

Pig  Powders 

Keep  pifs  healthy 
and  Increase  theV  -3 
Market  Value, 


IT  PAID  WELL  TO  USE 
WILLSON’S  CANADIAN  PIC 
POWDERS  WHEN  PORK  WAS 
ONLY  HALF  THE  PRICE  IT  IS 
TO-DAY,  IT  WILL  DOUBLY  PAY 
TO  USE  THEM  NOW. 

WILLSON’S  CANADIAN  PIC 
POWDERS  have  not  in- 
creased in  price,  but  they 
will  very  quickly  increase 

the  weight  of  your  pigs. 

Making  Pig  Powders  is  our  business,  we  keep  a factory 
going  turning  out  nothing  else,  and  we  also  keep  an 
experimental  piggery.  , ^ ^ j 

We  could  print  thousands  of  testimonials  but  adver- 
tising space  is  so  costly  we  give  you  the  value  in  quality 

'"Agents  in  most  towns,  but  should  you  have  difficulty  in 
obtaining,  write  us  for  nearest  Agent’s  Name, 
e Powders  6d.,  post  free  7d.  I 42  Powders  2/9,  post  free  3/- 

X4  “ 1/.  1/2  1 126  ..  8/-  ..  8/- 

Aii'd  in  bulk  in  tin  with  measure,  21/-  post  free. 

Sole  ^GVLanufacturtr  : STEPHEN  WILLSONi 

7 4 8 BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  


tBUSTBOHGS  & MAIN,  LTD. 

Manufacturers  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

“ Deering  ” Harvesting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implements  and  Binder 
Twine. 

**  Planet  Jr.’*  Farm  & Garden  Tools. 
“Avery”  Paraffin  Farm  Tractors. 

“Fountain”  Lime-washing,  Disin- 
fecting and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machines. 


11  LEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


CATTLE. 


VBOON  TO  FARMERS  Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition 
of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920,  with  CATTLE  READY 
RECKONER.  Price  1/6;  post  free  1/8.— Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt.  Brunswick  Street. 


ANIMAL  RESEARCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 

(By  our  Scottish  Correspondent). 

IN  Scotland  there  is  a big  forward  movement 
to  deal  with  diseases  in  all  classes  of  farm 
stock.  The  annual  loss  caused  by  diseases, 
especially  among  sheep,  is  remarkably  large. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a pjant 
breeding  station  in  Edinburgh;  an  animal 
nutrition  institute  at  Aberdeen — the  greatest 
breeding  and  feeding  district  in  the  United 
Kingdom — and  an  association  for  research  and 
investigation  into  animal  diseases  was  formed 
in  Edinburgh  last  week.  This  research  asso- 
ciation is  at  once  to  commence  operations.  _ It 
is  a body  that  is  to  be  composed  of  practical 
farmers,  who  have  power_  to  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  scientists  in  the  country. 
While  a levy  will  be  made  on  all  farmers 
throughout  Scotland,  it  has  been  officially 
stated  that  contributions  will  be  made  from 
public  funds.  The  movement  has  the  full  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland.  The  Development 
Commissioners  are  expected  to  give  a substan- 
tial grant  towards  the  funds  of  this  associa- 
tion. I hear  the  louping  ill  and  braxy  which 
cause  such  enormous  losses  among  sheep  are 
to  get  immediate  attention. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION  CENTRE. 

An  appeal  is  being  made  for  funds  for  the 
animal  nutrition  station  that  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Craibstone,  Aberdeen.  The  only 
other  centre  of  a similar  nature  is  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  capital  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  £40,000  to  £50,000.  Of  this  sum,  one-half 
will  be  obtained  from  National  Funds,  pro- 
vided the  other  half  is  obtained  from  other 
sources.  The  governing  body,  which  consists 
of  representatives  from  the  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity and  the  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  are,  therefore,  seeking  to  raise 
£25,000.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Rowett,  Ely,_  Frant, 
Sussex,  a London  merchant  interested  in  prac- 
tical farming,  has  given  a contribution  of 
£10,000  towards  the  project.  This  is  an  ej^ 
cellent  start.  The  economic  value  of  research 
work  on  feeding-stuffs  and  on  feeding  of  farm 
animals  is  shown  by  the  following  figuresjj- 
In  1919  nearly  £60,000,000  was  spent  by  this 
country  on  imported  feeding-stuffs,  and  in  1918 
over  £280,000,000  was  spent  on  products  of 
farm  animals. 

NATURE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

At  the  Aberdeen  Institute  investigations  will 
be  carried  out  (i)  to  determine  the  net  produc- 
tive value  of  feeding-stuffs  at  present  in  use, 
and  (2)  to  test  the  feeding  value  of  certain 
materials  not  at  present  used,  and  find  out 
whether  some  which  cannot  be  used  in  their 
crude  state  could  be  so  treated  as  to  make 
them  usable.  Work  will  be  undertaken  to 
determine  the  most  economical  me^ods  of 
handling  and  feeding  farm  animals.  This  will 
involve  a study  of  the  special  requirements 
of  growing  animals,  of  methods  of  fattening, 
of  processes  of  milk  production,  of  require- 
ments  for  working  animals,  and  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  various  feeding  stuffs  and  their 
constituents  for  these  different  purposes. 
Work  will  be  done  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  digestive  processes,  the  time  of  appear- 
ance of  digestive  juices  and  of  the  occurrence 
and  influence  of  vitamines  and  certain  other 
substances  that  are  sornetimes  present  and 
sometimes  absent  in  feeding  stuffs,  and  which 
are  now  known  to  be  essential  for  the  full 
growth  and  maximum  development  of  young 
animals  and  for  the  health  of  full-grown  ani- 
mals. 

CASES  OF  MALNUTRITION. 

This  work  is  likely  to  throw  much-needed 
light  on  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract  and 
cases  of  malnutrition,  which,  apart  from  in- 
fective diseases,  form  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  ailments  in  farm  animals.  Problems  of 
heredity  will  not  be  dea.lt  with  as  such,  but 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  breeder  are 
problems  of  nutrition,  and  a solution  of  these 
will  be  attempted— for  example,  the  supposed 
connection  between  sterility  and  fat  formation 


round  the  generative  organs,  the  effects  on  the! 
offspring  of  different  kinds  of  feeding  of  the’ 
mothers  during  the  period  of  gestation,  and 
the  method  of  feeding  the  young  animal  to 
secure  its  maximum  development..  The  chiej 
members  of  the  staff  will  be  (i)  Director,  (2) 
Biochemist,  (3)  Physiologist,  (4)  Bacteriolo' 
gist  with  veterinary  training;  (5)  Practical  Ex 
pert  in  Animal  Husbandry,  These  will  be 
recognised  authorities  of  proved  ability  to  cow^ 
duct  research.  In  addition  to  its  own  staff  the 
Institute  will  have  the  assistance  and  co 
operation  of  the  various  scientific  departments 
of  the  University  and  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. The  main  building  will  provide  a 
series  of  fully-equipped  laboratories  and  6x-. 
perimental  stalls.  The  other  part  of  the  statio_n| 
will  consist  of  grazing  ground  and  model  ani-^ 
mal  houses  with  accessory  buildings. 


DAIRY  HERD  MANAGEMENT. 

Success  in  dairy  farming  is  only  achieved 
by  the  careful  feeding  and  management 
of  dairy  cows.  Given  a good  type  of 
dairy  Shorthorn  of  a deep  milking  strain,  be^ 
tween  600  to  1,000  gallons  and  even  more  of 
milk  can  be  produced  in  a year  from  a good 
cow.  A cow  which  gives  less  than  600  gallons 
in  her  lactation  period  is  not  worth  keeping 
in  the  herd.  . , , . u j, ' 

Records  of  each  cow  s milk  yield  should  be 
booked,  a “ Salter’s  Milk  Balance  ” in  the  cow^ 
shed  and  a sheet  on  the  wall,  and  when  once 
commenced  it  is  only  the  work  of^  a few 
seconds  to  weigh  and  record  each  cow  s milk^ 
A heifer  with  her  first  calf  will  not  often  give^ 
a great  quantity,  and  sometimes  it  is  a better^j 
plan  to  allow  her  to  nurse  her  own  and  per 
haps  two  calves. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  with  dairy 
cows  to  give  them  a free  access  to  a good^ 
supply  of  pure  water,  as  a deep-milking  coyfi 
both  requires  and  does  drink  a large  amount. 

In  selecting  a dairy  cow  the  points  to  be| 
looked  for  for  milking  purposes  should  be  aj 
beast  with  a fine  head  tapering  off,  and  pos-: 
sessing  a large  frame  and  barrel,  rump  long 
and  wide,  tail  set  well  on  hocks  well  apart 
set  square,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the; 
udder,  which  should  have  milk  veins  showing, 
large  and  covered  with  fine  skin.  . 

Before  calving  a large,  airy,  loose  box  is  the 
best  for  the  cow,  well  bedded  with  straw.  A 
moderate  feeding  of  concentrated  foods,  cake, 
etc  is  advisable  before  calving  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  milk  fever.  Heifers  require  careful 
help  at  calving,  but  cows  will  often  calve  them^ 
selves  without  any  ill  effects.  As  soon  as  born 
the  calf  should  be  rubbed  dry  with  straw  or 
hay  and  the  cow  milked  immediately. 

Milking  is  done  at  as  even  periods  as  pos- 
sible, care  being  taken  to  strip  well  as  the 
richest  milk  is  in  the  strippings.  Unless  the 
cow  is  milked  thoroughly  the  quantity  given 
will  soon  depreciate  considerably.  Milking 
dry-handed  must  always  be  insisted  upon  as 
sore  teats  are  often  the  fruits  of  wet-handed 
milking,  besides  it  being  a most  uncleanly 
practice.  The  milking  capacity  of  a cow  de- 
pends upon  her  food.  She  will  always  yield 
most  milk  when  out  at  grass— May  and  June 
especially— if  she  is  given  4 lbs.  of  dairy  cake 
each  day. 

In  the  autumn,  when  pastures  are  getting 
thin,  a supplementary  allowance  of  cabbage 
or  cut  lucerne  will  be  found  a good  additic® 
for  green  food.  Later  on  a winter  ration  ot 
60  lbs.  pulped  roots,  4 lbs.  to  6 lbs.  dairy  cake, 
10  lbs.  of  oat  straw,  or  7 lbs.  of  meadow  hay* 
is  a good  allowance.  When  brewers  grains 
are  used  a limited  quantity  may  be  fed. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  essen-J 
tial  for  dairy  cattle,  and  even  in  winter  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  the  cows  a daily  outingp 
which  keeps  them  in  a healthy  condition 
It  is  advisable  to  dry  the  cow  off  for  three 
months  of  the  year  before  calving  as  heavy 
milkers  will,  if  not  dried  off,  milk  till  they 
calve  again.  If  they  are  not  given  a rest  their 
next  milk  yield  will  be  impaired. 

BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  tc 
dairying  and  Friesian  catttle,  sixpence  monthly. 
BritLh-Friesian  Cattle  Society,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 
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Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  “ LITTLE  MARVEL." 

Includes  : Peae,  Beans  (Broad  and 
Runner),  Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Car- 
rot, Cauliflowers,  Leelc,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Parsley.  In  all,  21 
Packets. 


Get  Busy  on 
Your  Garden  Mow 


FOR 

THE 


Garden  Beaotifdl 


s 


WEET 


P 


EAS. 


FOR  EXHIBITION  OR  DECORATION. 

The  A Collection,  12  varieties.  • 
Selected  Spencers,  splendidly 
waved,  including  the  newest 
sorts 

The  B Collection,  20  Sterling 
Frilled-edge  types,  extra  value 

The  C Collection,  1,000  seeds  in 
25  Grandiflora  types  ... 

The  D Collection,  “ Something 
New,”  12  new  early  flowering 
Spencers 

The  E Collection,  9 new  1920  in- 
troductions ... 


3/- 

2/6 


4/6 


8/6 

Rowan’s  Superb  Large  Flowered,  in 
Mixture,  per  lb.,  10/6;  j lb.,  6/-;  oz.. 

Rowan’s  Extra  Fine,  mixed,  per  oz.,  8d. 
Rowan’s  Orchid  Flowered,  Mixed,  per 
\ lb.,  10/-;  i lb.,  5/-;  oz.,  1/6. 

Rowan’s  New  Early  Flowering  Spencers, 
per  oz„  2/6. 

THE  FORECOINC  ARE  ONLY  A FEW 
SPECIAL  LINES  FROM  OUR  MOST 
DIVERSIFIED  FLOWER  SEED  STOCK. 


The  new  AMERICAN  HAND 
PLOUGHS  AND  WHEEL  CULTI- 
VATORS make  easier  the  effective  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  Garden  and 
other  Crops.  The  most  up-to-date  and 
efiScient  implements  yet  introduced. 
Inspect  at  our  establishment  or  write 
for  illustrated  particulars. 


A SPECIAL  CLEARANCE  LINE. 

Lily  of  the  valley— Rowan’s 

Prize  Strain.  Strong  **  Full  of 
Flower  ” Clumps  for  outdoor  planting 
or  potting,  1 1/6,  2 2/6,  3 4/-,  6 7/6, 
12  15/-,  post  free  or  carriage  paid. 


" Seeds  of  ENSURE  MAXIMUM 
Quality"  RETURNS 

2^  0 /g:Collcctioiv  of 


Vegetable  Seeds 


THE  " IDEAL." 

Includse:  Peas.  Beans,  Beet,  Bore- 
cole, Broccoli,  russels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower, 
Celery.  Cress,  Leek.  Lettuce,  Mus- 
tard, Onion,  Parsley.  Parsnip, 
Radish,  etc.  In  all,  30  Packefs. 


CONSULT  THE 


'' Seeds  of  nmUGl 
Quality  " rERFECT  RESULTS 


FREE 

with  every  order  for  Seeds  value 

7/6 

And  upwards  is  presented,  if  requested 
at  time  or  ordering  the 
AMATEURS’  CARDEN  GUIDE. 

A 64-page  descriptive  and  illustrated 
booklet  on  " How  to  Grow  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.” 


The  Seal  that 
identifies 


ROWAN  Seed  Service 


SEEDS  OF 
QUALITY.” 


GET  INTO  THE  LINE  OF  PROGRESS  TO-DAY 


Our  distribution  Manager  has  allotted  for  presentation  to 
the  Gardening  readers  of  this  magazine  an  iesue  of  the 
New  Season’s  SEEDS  OF  QUALITY,  1920,  and  will  post 
a free  copy  to  applicants  if  this  publication  is  mentioned 


Our  service  secures  complete  satisfaction  to  your  post  orders. 
Inquiries  invited  on  all  matters  relating  to  Carden  Supplies. 

ONLY  ADDRESS; 

M.  Rowan  & Co. 

The  ** Seedsmen  of  Quality,"  who  have 
standardised  the  Perfect  Seed  Service 

51  & 52  Capel  Street,  Dublin 

ESTABLISHED  1889. 
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— ~ g—  ~r^Tr^ 

— — 
Collection  of  \ U 

Vegetable  Seeds 


THE  " COMPACTA." 

Includes:  Peas,  Beane,  Beet,  Bore, 
cole.  Broccoli,  Brueaels  Sproute. 
Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Leek,  Lettuce,  (Dnion, 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Savoy, 
Turnip,  Vegetable  Marrow.  In 
all,  25  Packets. 


°l  D>-“SURABLE  & 
rROFITABLE 

make  hardening 


FOR 

THE 


Garden  Economic 


s 


OME 


21/- 


J 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  " QUALITY." 

Includes  all  the  leading  vege- 
tables in  35  Selections,  and  with 
each  lot  is  packed  our  “ A ” Col- 
lection Orchid  Flowered  Sweet 
Peas  (12  varieties),  and  6 Beanti. 
fill  Hardy  Annuals. 


JQICH-CRADE  ^ARDEN 

(^trains. 

PEA  SUPPEI^-A  large  podded,  first 
early,  semi-dimpled,  producing 
distinctive  dark  green  pods  of  piquant 
flavour;  height  21  ft.;  per  pint  2/6. 

Beans— ROWAN’S  magnificent 

LONG  POD — Per  pint  1/6. 

Brussels  sprouts  — rowan’s 

SOLIDITY — The  best  Sprout  on  the 
market  for  all  purposes;  dwarf,  compact 
habit;  sprouts  from  the  very  bottom, 
excellent  flavour;  the  most  universally 
recommended  type  now  offered;  per 
packet,  1/-. 

CABBAGE  — ROWAN’S  SPRING 
BEAUTY — The  Cabbage  of  distinc- 
tion for  the  gardener  who  appreciatoa 
something  extra  good;  perfect  heading 
and -early  cutter;  per  pkt.  8d.,  per  oz. 
1/8, 

CABBAGE— ROWAN’S  MARKET  GAR- 
DEN — A large  Ellam’s  type,  some, 
what  nicer  in  shape  and  stands  weU; 
per  pkt.  6d.,  per  oz.  1/4. 

CABBAGE.  SAVOY— ROWAN’S  LATE 
MONARCH  produces  flue  large 
heads,  beautifully  crinkled ; excellent  for 
table,  use;  per  oz.  1/6. 

Onion— ROWAN’S  golden  mon- 
arch— Magnificent  in  size,  and  a 
matchless  flavoured  keeper;  one  of  our 
“Ideal”  specialities;  per  pkt.  1/-,  1/6; 
per  oz.  3/6. 

Onion — AILSA  CRAIG  (improved), 
skin  pale  straw  colour,  beautifuHy 
.white  and  mild;  per  oz.  3/-. 

Onions— STANDARD  varib'tihs— 

Bedfordshire  Champion,  1/10; 
Danvers’  Yellow,  1/4;  James’  Keeping, 
1/8;  Nuneham  Park,  1/8;  Rousham 
Park,  2/-,  all  per  ounce. 

Tomato— ROWAN’S  ideal,  the  finest 
Tomato  grown;  glossy  scarlet 
colour,  thin  skin,  smooth  and  round ; ex- 
cellent flavour;  per  packet  1/-  and  2/6. 


ONION  SETS  (American  Grown) — 
Direct  shipment  per  ss.  D^oo— 
Only  variety  to  offer  Now,  the  Snow 
White  Southport  Globe,  per  lb.  2/6. 


^‘Seedsofm.  THE  SELECTIONS 
Quality  ” OF  EXPERTS 


^UR  STUDY:  'Seeds  of  Quality^  for  the  Discriminating  Gardener  & Progressive  Farmer 
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Barley,  choice  second  imported,  in  variety; 
owt.  32/6,  barrel  64/-,  ton  £30, 

OATS,  Yrhite,  second  imported,  in  variety; 
owt.  24/6,  barrel  42/-,  ton  £22  lOS, 


TERMS— Cash,  delivered  ex  Warehouse,  Water- 
ford. Bage  holding  2 owts.,  3/-  each.  Allowed 
for— received  in  good  condition. 


W" 


pOWER 


A QO., 


SEEDMERCHANTS,  WATERFORD, 


LITTLE’S  SHEEP  DIP. 


KILOH’S 

Fattening  Powder  for  Pigs 

KEEPS  Pigs  thriving  and  healthy, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  ;food, 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Price  6d,  Per  Packet 

Cork  Chemical  & Drug  Co. 

(Late  Kiloh’s) 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  CORK 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Pardon's  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Pairs  for  1920, 
wiUi  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Bmnswiek  Street. 


DAIRY. 


PROPER  CARE  OF  MILK. 

IN  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
pure  milk,  the  fact  that  it  is  essential  to 
produce  the  article  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions must  not  be  overlooked.  Milk  is  a 
substance  which  readily  absorbs  germs  and 
odours,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  it 
should  be  carefully  treated  after  it  has  been 
produced  in  a satisfactory  manner.  This  treat- 
ment commences  immediately  it  is  received  at 
the  dairy.  As  various  tests  and  experiments 
go  to  show,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolu- 
tely pure  milk  in  the  ordinary  way;  so  that  it 
must  be  treated  without  delay.  For  whatever 
purpose  it  is  to  be  employed,  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  passed  through  a filter  of  the  latest 
type,  and  this  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  leaves  the  cow. 

Fresh  milk  as  it  leaves  the  cow  is  at  a tem- 
perature of  about  100  degrees  F.,  and  any 
foreign  matter  readily  dissolves  in  it;  hence 
the  reason  for  extracting  this  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  more  of  the  foreign  substance  there 
is  in  the  milk  the  more  germs  there  will  also 
be,  and  most  of  this  matter  takes  with  it  the 
harmful  species  of  bacteria. 

Of  the  various  constituents  of  the  milk 
casein  is  the  one  which  thickens  when  cold, 
thus  making  the  article  more  viscous  and 
accordingly  more  difficult  to  pass  through  the 
fine  filtering  medium.  Warm  milk  is,  there- 
fore, more  easily  filtered  than  cold.  The  best 
type  of  milk  filter  is  one  having  a sheet  of 
sterilised  cotton-wool  for  filtering  medium. 
The  cotton-wool  is  fixed  between  two  wire- 
gauze  discs  of  fine  mesh.  There  is  also  an 
appliance  fixed  just  above  the  filtering  medium 
which  prevents  the  weight  of  the  milk,  when 
the  filter  is  full,  from  forcing  any  extraneous 
matter  through  it.  A fresh  sheet  of  cotton- 
wool is  replaced  as  the  one  in  use  becomes 
clogged  up  from  time  in  the  process  of  filtra- 
tion. The  dirty  filtering  medium  should 
always  be  burned  when  it  is  removed. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  filter  should  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  thoroughly  cleaned  after  use,  as 
trouble  with  milk  has  often  been  traced  to  an 
unclean  strainer.  After  being  well  washed  in 
warm  (not  hot)  water,  the  parts  of  the  filter 
should  be  steamed  or  scalded.  Immersing 
dirty  dairy  utensils  in  scalding  water  results 
in  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  milk  becom- 
ing coagulated  and  adhering  to  them.  This 
substance  as  soon  as  it  becomes  damp  again 
putrifies  and  contaminates  the  next  lot  of  milk 
in  a most  objectionable  manner.  Efficient  fil- 
tration is  a most  important  operation  in  the 
production  of  pure  milk. 

After  filtering  milk  the  next  procedure  in 
the  successful  treatment  of  this  product  is  to 
cool  it.  The  milk  is  subject  to  various 
changes,  the  chief  of  which  are  effected  by 
bacteria  and  enzymes  or  chemical  ferments 
secreted  elements  essential  to  the  sustenance 
of  germ  life.  These  food  elements  are 
in  the  form  most  readily  assimilable  by 
bacteria.  Milk  contains  all  the  food  best 

when  the  substance  in  which  they  exist 
is  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  ani- 
mal body.  Fresh  warm  milk  is  at  a favourable 
temperature  for  the  development  of  most 
species  of  micro-organisms,  hence  the  reason 
for  it  turning  bad  quickly  when  it  is  kept 
warm.  Very  high  temperatures  destroy  germ 
life,  while  low  temperatures  numb  bacteria  and 
thus  check  their  development.  The  germs  in 
milk  can  be  destroyed  by  boiling,  but  heating 
it  to  a high  temperature  makes  it  less  diges- 
tible and  also  renders  it  unfit  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese.  Therefore,  in  the  production 
of  the  pure  article  the  aim  must  be  to  keep 
the  bacteria  content  as  low  as  possible  by  ob- 
taining it  in  a cleanly  manner  and  then  cooling 
it  to  a low  temperature:  The  cooling  of  milk 
renders  the  germs  dormant,  so  that  they  can- 
not alter  its  nature  until  the  temperature  has 
risen  to  from  6o  to  lOO  degs.  F.  All  germ's  in 


milk  are  not  harmful  to  the  human  being,  and 
in  clean  milk  the  beneficial  species  of  bacteria 
will  prevail. 

On  the  farm  the  cooling  of  milk  is  effected 
by  the  ordinary  refrigerator  which  is  kept  on 
milk-selling  holdings.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a good  supply  of  cold  water,  so  that  milk  can 
be  quickly  reduced  to  a low  temperature  in 
order  to  prolong  its  keeping  properties.  The 
cooler  the  milk  is  got  the  longer  will  it  take 
for  its  temperature  to  rise  during  transit  to 
market. 


LOSS  OF  BUTTER=FAT  IN 
SEPARATING. 


Tests  made  by  a recognised  authority  on 
dairying  conditions  show  that  lOO  gallons  of 
milk  of  average  specific  gravity  weigh  1,032 
pounds,  and  1,032  pounds  of  milk  containing 
3.5  per  cent,  butter-fat  will  produce  40.05 
pounds  of  butter.  Suppose  you  separate  100 
gallons  of  milk  daily  and  lose  J per  cent.  (.5) 
of  butter-fat  by  using  an  inferior  separator, 
your  loss  will  be  one-seventh  of  the  above, 
viz.,  5.72  pounds  of  butter,  or  2,088  pounds  in 
the  year.  The  following  table  shows  what  it 
means  in  £ s.  d. 


Loss  of  -2-  per  cent.  Butter-Fat,  skimming 
100  gallons  a day. 

Price  of  Per  Per  Per 

Butter.  Day.  Month.  Year. 


3/9  lb.  £i  o 10  £32  12  6 £391  10 

4/0  lb.  £i  2 II  £34  16  o £417  12 


6 

o 


If,  of  course,  the  separator  loses  only  a 
quarter  per  cent  (.25)  which  is  extremely  un- 
likely, there  is  still  a loss  of  half  of  the  amounts 
shown,  and  even  this  is  a stupendous  sum. 

The  Diabolo  cream  separator  is  guaranteed 
to  get  all  the  butter-fat  out  of  the  milk,  except 
about  one  drop  a gallon,  and  it  can  be  easily 
figured  out  what  this  means  with  the  present 
prices  for  butter  and  cream.  The  Diabolo 
separator,  which  is  sold  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Full- 
wood  and  Bland,  31  to  35  Bevenden  Street, 
London,  N.  i,  is  well  known  as  being  most 
simple,  easy  to  operate,  and  a perfectly 
clean  skimming  machine.  Its  simplicity  is  in- 
the  bowl  of  the  separator.  This  is  composed 
of  six  parts  only,  is  easily  taken  to  pieces,  and 
put  together  again,  and  no  mechanical  know- 
ledge of  any  kind  is  needed  to  handle  it.  The 
skimming  discs  are  strung  together  on  a steel 
ring,  and  need  not  be  taken  off  for  cleaning 
purposes.  This  is  a great  advantage  over  the 
cup  system,  in  which  the  skimming  blades  are 
loose  and  liable  to  loss  and  damage.  The 
Diabolo  cream  separator  has  been  awarded  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Silver  Medal,  and 
there  are  over  a million  and  a half  Diaholos 
in  use  all  over  the  world. 


RINGING  A BULL. 

Sir, — 'Will  any  of  your  readers  having  ex- 
perience in  putting  a ring  into  a bull’s  nose 
kindly  say  what  part  of  the  nose  is  the  proper 
spot  to  place  the  ring.  The  writer  has  had 
unpleasant  experience  in  this  matter,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  information. — "Fours, 
etc.,  Limerick. 

17th  March,  1920. 


Character  from  Handwriting. 

I have  helped  hundreds  to  attain  success  and 
to  realise  their  greatest  wishes — I can  help 
YOU. 

Your  writing  reveals  your  particular  qualities 
and  the  direction  in  which  success  can  be 
attained.  Send  me  a few  lines  in  your  ordinary 
handwriting,  and  I will  forward  a careful  de- 
lineation of  your  character. 

■Write  a short  note  (mentioning  your  age), 
enclosing  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
and  postal  order  for  one  shilling  to  cover  sec- 
retarial expenses.  Write  to-day,  so  that  you 
may  start  the  new  successful  life  at  once. 
Address,  Mr.  N.  Kerby,  Cromwell  House, 
High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 


March  j;,  ig^o.  v 

PIGS^ 

DON'T  CONFINK  THK  PIGS. 

PIG-KEEPING,  like  each  branoli  of  the 
farmer’s  business,  requires  careful  study, 
and  there  is  uo  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  breeding  sows  and  store  pigs  are  kept  iu 
far  too  close  coufiuemeut  for  health  ai\d  profit. 
Plenty  of  exercise  and  a good  run  are  most 
essential  to  good  health  and  a sound  eoustitu- 
tion,  with  full  development  of  bone  and 
muscle.  A good  grass  run  is  most  important. 
Pigs  are  good  graziers,  and  plenty  of  grass  is 
a great  saving  in  purchased  foods,  a great  coti- 
sideration  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  not  many  farmers  who  are  able 
to  give  their  pigs  such  a splendid  run  as  Mr. 
S.  F.  Edge,  of  Sussex,  but  on  most  farms  there 
IS  an  orchard  and  odd  pieces  of  ground  that 
can  be  fenced  in  securely,  and  no  belter  fence 
can  be  fouad  for  this  purpose  than  the  woven 
wire  fence  firmly  fixed.  Pigs  arc  useful  in  an 
orchard,  their  rooting  doing  good.  They  also 
manure  the  trees.  Although  I am  a strong 
advocate  for  a good  run,  I am  just  as  strongly 
against  them  having  the  free  run  of  the  fariii 
where  they  do  damage,  and  arc  a nuisance  to 
the  neighbowrs.  Once  allowed  to  roam,  they 
are  always  breaking  out  if  they  possibly  can. 
Strong,  roomy,  wooden  or  brick  boxes  arc  the 
best,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  farmer 
cannot  keep  pigs  without  such  boxes.  Indeed 
very  useful  boxes  can  be  made  witli  a few 
pod  stout  posts,  straight  poles,  old  hurdles 
hedge  trimmings  and  other  rough  stuff,  with 
the  roof  thatched  in.  Bracken  or  gorse  will 
map  capital  boxes.  Put  the  boxes  on  the 
highest  ground  to  give  good  drainage  ami  dry 
lying.  Pigs  brought  up  in  the  open  arc  hardy 
and  only  require  bedding  in  cold  weather! 
Being  able  to  get  out  when  they  like,  they  do 
not  use  a quarter  the  amount  of  bedding  that 
pigs  in  confinement  do. 

An  open  run  means  economy  in  food  and 
ecopmy  in  bedding,  which,  with  natural 
healthy  surroundings,  must  lead  to  profitable 
pd  successful  pig-keeping.  Pigs  arc  prolific 
peeders,  so  do  not  overcrowd  them.  It  is  far 
ptter  to  keep  six  sows  with  plenty  of  room 
than  to  run  twelve  on  the  same  ground  and 
overcrowd  them  Keep  young  sows  from  pro- 
lific breeders  only.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
keep  to  strain  in  pigs  as  in  poultry.  Sows 
open  bring  their  litters  strong 
youngsters  a 


THI-  F.VUMFI^S’  (lA/irnii 


GRAZING  THE  BROOD  SOW. 

For  economical  production  the  brood  sow 
should  live  out  aH  summer  in  the  open  on  un- 
contaminated  soil,  grazing  on  some  succulent 
pasturag^  thereby  developing  bone,  muscle 
and  constitution.  The  average  grasses  do  not 
supply  the  most  satisfactory  pasture  for  .swine 
better  than  keeping  them  in  the 
house.  Among  the  most  suitable  are  rape  or 
a legume  such  as  clover  or  lucerne.  I'eas  oat'- 

twine  excellent  pasture  for 

swine.  Allow  the  swine  to  go  in  just  for  a 

become  accus- 

tomed  to  it,  leaving  them  a little  longer  each 
and  n ^ remain  all  the  time 

needs°*  sufficient  for  their 

barely  subsist  on  gra'-' 

tarn  lire,  and  so  leave  for  produdn;' 

all  the  extra  feed  supplied.  Therefor^  in  add'i' 

t»n  to  this  iucculm:  th“ 

a small  allowance  of  wheat  middlings  bran 

hnseed  oil,  meal  or  dairy  produrt 

supplying  the  brood  sow  with  the  and 

eji^ntial  ^r.e-iorming  material  Ti-,;, 

not  constitute  more  than  about  on-‘-m'd  .f 

addition  of  grain  T^^  dinV 

^11  .a  otherr'  t'ie  t.hey 

7'^^  ^o.age  -ery  r.'.uc..,  but  be-cor—  lazy 

are  t'.ey  v;U  Ke  -n  a 
S-ta^  ai>r,k  or  under  a tree  ^ 

No  o*e  can  state  den.nftely  the  amount  to 
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WEBBS’ 

CRASS  SEEDS. 

I’UIIIIY  AND  DIKMINAIION  lUIAMANUID 

• foi  .«ll  Noiu  „i,,i  riM|ii»a>* 

Uan<«  ■iMM'itaanilly  |,i  „||  |,m«  la 

wi nils'  MIX  1 iiiti  M r Oil 

ONE  YtAH  S LAY  ;15  ,,00.  j 

TWO  YEAIIS' LAY  4?  noo.  J 
3 or  4 YLAIIH’  LAY  M S 

PIRMANENl  PASIUIII  (10  ,mio.  • 

I'fU'M/ifr  iUi\  fiitrn  U n'ijiilKul  /ia/UiiACo 
(III  ll'giK'i/.  till  I'll'Ol  I lllthlll  •M/l/lUt'll 


Son 

WKIIIIS’ 
I'AiMvi  si';i:d 
V!)  CATA  1,0(1111': 

Il'It  llll■)lo  iiMitmt 
I'lr.i 

HI  I'AUMI'II'I 


WEBBS’ 

ROOT  SEEDS. 

THE  WORLD'S  FINEST  STOCKS. 
Unociuullcd  for  WdRIit,  Uiinllly,  Krepltiil 
and  Feeding  Viiliie,  Awarded  Ciiainiiloii 
Prizca  In  all  Important  ConipctlllonN. 

MANGELS  . . 1/3  lb.  130/  owl. 
SWEDES  . . 2/6  lb.  120/  bunb.  r' 
TURNIPS  . . 1/6  lb.  70/  bunb.  £* 
KOHL  RABI  . 4/  and  4/6  lb. 
CABBAGE  . . 7/  to  8/6  lb. 
CARROT  . . 3/8  lb.  upwardn. 
KALE  . . . 2/6  lb.  upwardn. 


/Inthiintait  on  reqiitMl, 


J 


WEBB  & SONS,  LTD.,  The  Kinff’n  Scftclxmcn.  STOflRFiRIDflK 
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FRANCIS  CUPISS,  M P.C.V.S.,  ou,,  Hortol. 
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SUTTONS 

LIMITED 

ETerythlns  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden* 

Finest  Quality  Seeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  by  Best  Makers. 


cooper; 

HEALING  OIL 

A preparation  of  tested  efficiency  for  preventing  blood  poisoning  and 
inflammation  after  Castration,  Tailing,  Lambing,  Calving,  Foaling,  etc. 
For  the  treatment  of  Swollen  Udders,  Sore  Teats,  Navel  111  and  wounds 
generally,  it  will  be  found  eminently  serviceable.  It  is  invaluable  also  for 
internal  use.  No  Shepherd  should  be  without  a bottle.  Obtainable  through 

all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


SUTTONS  LIMITED 

11  South  Mall)  CORK  & I 
3 King  Street  > Branches  I 


Filtrate  ,r,o.  Motor  Oils 

I^inFd^iltV^te  (reg.) 

As  supplied  elgbt  years  to 
•>.  rr  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Solidified  Filtrate  (reg.) 

Back  Axle  and  Gears. 

Farm  Filtrate  (reg.) 

The  Oil  for  Farm  Tractors. 

Fordson  Filtrate  (reg.) 

TheOil  forFordsonTractors, 

Filtrate  Gear  Oil  (reg.) 

For  Transmission  Work. 

Obidinable  from  all  Garages, 

MANUFACTURED  AT  THE 

Filtrate  works,  Leeds 


Fim  IIPLEMEITS 


SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

fiLEESON,  t'DEt  & CO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

Tklkphonei  Dublin  261 « 


FOR 

GRAIN 

OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  Q O W P E R ^ 

MONTROSE, 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FaeMEES’  GAZETTE  OfSoe, 
adjacent  to  Pruseia  Street  entrance. 


“ SCIENCE  PRACTICE.” 


New  and  Regenerated  Breeds 


of  Farm  Plants,  including 

OATS,  BARLEYS,  GRASSES, 
CLOVERS,  MANGELS, 
SWEDES,  TURNIPS,  &c. 

are  Bred  on  Scientific  Lines  for  Increased  Productivity. 


Large  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue  may  be  had  Post  free  to  bona-fide  buyers  on  application  to 

CARTONS  Ltd.,  WARRINGTON. 


“McCORMICK”  AND  “DEERING” 

Disc  Corn  Drills. 


SIZES  : 12,  14  and  16  Row, 
6-inch  spacing. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

Through  Axle,  Large  Spiral 
Feed  Tubes,  Special  Fast 
Feed  Sprocket. 


Saves  Seed,  Saves  Harrowing  after  seed  is  sown.  Use  an  I.H.C.  Corn  Drill  and  grow 

uniform  Crops. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  TR.\DE  MARK 

International  Harvester 

21  EDEN  QUAY, 

Telephone  3624  Dublin. 


ON  THE  GENUINE. 

Company  of  Great  Britain, 

Limited. 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrams;  “ INTHARCO,  DUBLIN.” 


our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  “ Farmers’  Gazette"  when  replyins  to  advertisements. 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


GOOSEBERRY  MILDEW  DISEASE. 

There  are  two  principal  lines  of  treatment 
against  American  Gooseberry  Mildew: 
(1)  spraying,  to  prevent  and  to  destroy  the 
white  or  summer  stage;  and  (2)  tipping,  to 
eliminate  the  brown  stage  with  its  resting 
spores.  In  addition,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  all  possible  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  gaining  access  to 
areas  not  affected. 

Spraying. 

For  spring  and  summer  spraying  lime- 
sulphur  is  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory 
substance.  It  can  be  bought  ready-made  in 
drums  at  a moderate  price,  and  for  use  only 
needs  diluting  to  the  proper  strength.  In  pur- 
chasing, however,  a guarantee  should  be  ob- 
tained that  the  lime-sulphur  is  of  1.3  specific 
gravity.  The  strength  usually  employed  is  1 
gallon  of  lime-sulphur  to  29  gallons  of  water. 
When  required  for  use,  the  lime-sulphur 
should  be  poured  slowly  into  the  water,  and 
after  being  well  stirred,  the  mixture  should  be 
applied  at  once.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  sulphides  in  the  lime-sulphur  and 
ammonium  polysulphide  washes  react  with 
copper,  hence  spraying  machines  with  copper 
parts  should  never  be  used  with  these  mix- 
tures. Three,  or  at  least  two,  sprayings  should 
be  given.  The  first,  which  is  intended  to  give 
the  bushes  a fungicidal  covering  to  prevent  in- 
fection, should  be  made  during  the  first  week 
in  April.  The  remaining  two  applications, 
which  are  either  preventive  or  have  as  their 
object  the  actual  destruction  of  the  summer 
stage,  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
wet  the  leaves  thoroughly  on  both  sides  with 
the  spray.  If  only  two  applications  are  given, 
the  last  of  the  three  sprayings  should  be 
omitted.  An  objection  to  the  use  of  lime- 
sulphur  for  the  later  sprayings  is  that  it  leaves 
an  adhesive  deposit  on  the  berries,  and,  al- 
though this  is  not  poisonous,  it  detracts^  from 
the  commercial  value  of  the  fruit.  This  de- 
posit may  be  removed  by  mechanically 
rubbing  the  berries  against  each  other  in  water, 
or  by  passing  them  through  a “ gooseberry 
cleaner.” 

Tipping. 

“Tipping ’’-consists  in  the  cutting  aw^ay  in 
autumn  of  all  shoots  which  show  signs  of  the 
presence  of  mildew.  The  operation  should  be 
carried  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  wood 
is  ripened,  but  should  not  be  commenced  be- 
fore active  growth  ceases,  as  otherwise  the 
bushes  will  produce  fresh  shoots,  the  soft  tips 
of  which  are  particularly  liable  to  mildew. 
Late  August  or  early  September  is  usually  the 
most  suitable  time,  but  the  exact  date  varies 
with  the  season,  the  age  of  the  bush  and_  the 
locality.  On  no  account  should  the  tippings 
be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground;  as  the  work 
proceeds  they  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  burned.  If  tipping  is  thoroughly  carried 
out,  the  outbreak  in  spring  is  very  greatly  re- 
duced. It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  need 
to  tip  parts  of  bushes  that  are  not  diseased  or 
to  tip  healthy  bushes. 

Preventive  Measures. 

Gooseberry  bushes  should  not  be  purchased 
unless  a guarantee  is  given  that  they  are  free 
from  American  Gooseberry  Mildew.  If  the 
disease  is  known  to  be  present  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, special  precautious  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread.  Baskets,  packing-cases, 
or  empties  likely  to  be  contaminated  with 
spores  should  not  be  allowed  on  the  premises, 
unless  they  have  been  disinfected  by  washing 
in  a solution  of  copper  sulphate  (1  lb.  copper 
sulphate  to  20  gallons  of  water).  The  clothes 
of  workers  and  pickers  are  also  liable  to  be 
contaminated  with  spores;  if  pickers,  therefore, 
have  worked  in  gardens  where  tbe  mildew 
exists  in  its  summer  stage,  at  least  a week 
should  elapse  before  they  are  permitted  to  pick 
in  clean  plantations.  Periodical  inspections  of 
the  bushes  should  be  made  once  a month  from 
May  to  September. 


Grafting  Fruit  Trees 

Interesting  Work  for  the  Present  Time. 

By  J.  G.  TONER.  (Copyriitht.) 


IT  is  most  desirable  that  all  who  are  practi- 
cal growers  should  be  capa,ble  of  success- 
fully performing  tlic  operation  of  grafting. 
It  is  really  very  simple,  and,  given  the  neces- 
sary conditions,  the  average  person  would  suc- 
ceed at  the  first  attempt.  Old  trees  that  arc 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  yet  do  not  bear  good 
fruit,  can  be  made  very  valuable  by  removing 
their  branches  and  furnishing  them  with  grafts 
of  better  varieties.  Without  doubt,  the  greater 
number  of  such  trees  should  be  so  treated,  for 
land  is  too  valuable  in  these  times  to  allow  of 
its  remaining  indefinitely  under  a crop  that 
does  not  nor  cannot  pay.  Or  let  us  take  a case 
where  even  a dozen  trees  of  a younger  genera- 
tion have  been  established  in  the  garden.  It 
has  often  been  found,  however  careful  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  or  goocj  the  culture,  that  one 
or  two  may  have  proved  to  be  failures,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  soil;  it  is 
pleasant  to  feel  that  one  possesses  the  power  to 
change  them  into  healthy  specimens  fit  to  keep 
company  with  their  fellows.  The  usefulness  of 
being  able  to  graft  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a number  of  the  desired  varieties  can 
be  grown  on  one  tree,  the  only  precaution  to  be 
taken  being  to  confine  the  stronger  growing 
ones  to  the  lower  branches.  The  raising  of 
young  trees  at  home  can  be  managed,  too,  bv 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  grafting,^  but  that 
aspect  will  not  be  touched  in  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  trees  that  from  one  cause  or 
another  have  not  proved  satisfactory  will  be 
of  more  immediate  value  and  interest  _ to 
readers.  For  this  purpose  the  kind  of  grafting 
that  is  most  suitable  is  known  as  crown  or 
shoulder  grafting.  And  it  is  sometimes  termed 
surface  grafting,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
wood  of  the  stock  is  not  injured  in  the  course 
of  the  operation,  as  happens  when  cleft  graft- 
ing is  adopted.  Crown  grafting  is  usually 
adopted  when  dealing  with  stocks  whose  dia- 
meter is  above  one  inch.  The  stock  is  the  tree 
to  which  the  graft  or  scion  is  introduced. 
Generally  grafting  _ may  be  done  from  the 
middle  of  March  until  the  end  of  April.  There 
is  no  exact  rule  as  to  date ; it  depends  to  a large 
extent  on  the  district,  earliness  or  lateness  of 
the  season,  and  the  particular  varieties.  The 
sap  must,  or  should  be,  on  the  move  upward, 
otherwise  the  bark  will  not  part  freely  from 
the  wood,  as  it  should  do  if  good  work  is  to  be 
performed..  It  is  of  some  advantage,  too,  that 
the  grafts  should  be  in  a backward  state,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  selecting  growths  for 
grafting  in  November  and  planting  them  in 
soil  in  a shady  place. 

At  this  season  the  branches  of  the  trees  to  be 
grafted  are  sawn  off  at  the  desired  height.  Care 


is  taken  not  to  break  the  bark,  following  the 
saw,  a sharp  knife  is  used  to  smooth  away  the 
rough  edge,  and  tlien  the  branches  arc  ready  to 
have  the  bark  slit  for  reception  of  the  grafts. 
These  should  be  of  last  year’s  growth  and  a 
sloping  cut  made  at  their  thick  ends.  This 
may  be  about  two  inches  long,  taking  a direc- 
tion that  allows  of  the  knife  passing  right 
through  the  thickness  of  the  graft,  corning  out 
at  the  bark  on  the  end.  When  the  cut  is  being 
made  it  should  be  seen  that  there  is  a bud  left 
about  half  way  down  the  cut  on  the  outside. 
Just  at  the  point  where  the  cut  began  a shoulder 
is  made  by  cutting  across  the  graft  to  a small 
extent,  afterwards  turning  the  graft  and 
smoothing  away  a little  more  of  the  cut  surface, 
after  which  a chisel  edge  is  made  on  the  lower 
extremity.  Now,  two  vertical  slits  are  made 
in  the  bark  of  the  branch  to  be  grafted.  The 
distance  apart  should  be  just  the  thickness  of 
the  graft;  it  may  be  a trifle  less,  never  inore; 
it  should  be  accurate,  in  fact.  The  strip  of 
bark  is  lifted  out  a little  from  the  wood  at  its 
uppermost  point  and  the,  end  of  the  graft  let 
in.  The  latter  is  then  pushed  down  firmly  until 
the  shoulder  rests  on  the  top  of  the  stock;  then 
it  is  safely  and  securely  home.  The  strip  of 
bark  partly  displaced  is  then  cut  away  imme- 
diately underneath  the  lowest  bud  on  the  graft 
— that  one  which  w^s  alluded  to  in  describing 
the  preparation  of  the  graft.  Several  such 
grafts  may  be  put  on  large  branches.  They  re- 
quire to  be  tied  with  some  material  which  will 
not  cut  them ; raffia  is  the  best. 

Grafting  clay  is  then  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  union  and  excluding  air  and 
rain.  It  can  be  made  of  two  parts  blue  clay, 
or,  indeed,  any  tough  clay,  and  one  part  cow- 
dung.  Hand  kneading  is  the  best  method  of 
bringing  it  to  the  proper  consistency — that  of 
putty.  Only  a very  thin  layer  is  at  first  applied 
and  well  rubbed  into  the  bark  and  cut  portion 
of  the  branches.  Afterwards  it  may  be  made 
quite  an  inch  thick  on  large  branches  and 
rounded  on  the  top,  so  as  to  throw  off  rain. 
The  finish  is  given  by  washing  the  hands  to  get 
rid  of  adhering  clay  and  polishing  over  the  sur- 
face by  using  a little  water,  only  as  much  as 
will  prevent  the  clay  from  sticking  to  the  hands 
during  the  operation.  So  applied,  grafting 
clay  will  prove  air  and  rainproof  for  more  than 
the  necessary  period.  The  grafts  may  be 
shortened  back  to  about  three  buds  above  the 
level  of  the  stock.  They  should  be  cut  to  buds 
pointing  away  from  the  centre  of  the  tree  and 
also  from  each  other.  It  is  from  the  uppermost 
buds  that  the  strongest  branches  will  grow, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  properly  placed. 


Cultivating  and  Manuring 

Guide  to  Amateur  Gardeners. 

By  G.  O.  SHERRARD,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 


IN  the  growing  of  plants  the  first  considera- 
tion is  to  provide  suitable  soil  conditions, 
or,  as  the  farmer  puts  it,  to  get  the  land 
into  good  heart.  These  conditions  are  a 
proper  amount  of  food,  water,  air  and  warmth. 
They  are  ensured  by  drainage,  good  cultiva- 
tion, manuring  and  liming. 

In  garden  cultivation  deep  digging  is  essen- 
tial. It  admits  air,  thereby  oxidising  part  of 
the  soil  minerals  and  converting  them  into 
plant  food,  and  encourages  the  growth  of 
beneficial  soil  bacteria.  In  double  digging  or 
trenching  the  sub-soil  should  not  be  brought 
to  the  surface  owing  to  its  low  content  of  plant 
food.  Autumn  cultivation  is  important  in  the 
case  of  heavy  soils,  which  should  then  be  dug 
and  left  in  a lumpy  state  to  expose  them  to  the 
disintegrating  action  of  the  frost.  With  light 
soils,  autumn  cultivation  sometimes  results  in 
a loss  of  plant  food  through  its  being  washed 
out  by  winter  rains.  In  summer,  frequent 
hoeing  not  only  destroys  weeds,  but  conserves 


moisture.  The  loose  layer  of  soil  formed  by 
•the  hoe  acts  as  a mulch,  and  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  beneath.  In 
comparing  the  loss  of  water  from  two  plots, 
one  kept  firm  and  the  other  hoed  to  a depth 
of  three  inches,  it  was  found  that  the  daily  loss 
of  water  in  the  former  case  was  equal  to  lyi 
tons  per  acre,  and  in  the  latter  14J  tons.  The 
difference  was  equivalent  to  1.7  inches  of  rain 
in  the  49  days  over  which  the  trial  extended. 

Manures  can  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
(i)  the  organic,  and  (2)  mineral  or  chemical. 
To  the  former  belong  all  manures  derived  from 
the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  such 
as  farmyard  manure,  seaweed,  guano,  etc.  To 
the  latter,  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  etc. 
Manures  of  the  first  class  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage over  those  of  the  second  in  that  they 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  conserve 
moisture.  Chemical  manures  have  not  these 
characteristics,  and  for  that  reason  .can  never 
entirely  replace  organic  manures.  At  the 
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present  time,  when  organic  manure  is  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  it  is  important 
to  preserve  materials,  such  as  the  plant  refuse 
and  leaves  in  a garden,  and  to  add  them  to  the 
soil. 

Chemical  manures  are  grouped  according  to 
the  fertilising  constituent  they  supply.  Thus 
there  are  nitrogenous,  potassic,  and  phosphatic 
fertilisers.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda  are  the  principal  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lisers; others  less  commonly  used  are  nit'/de 
of  lime,  nitrolim,  ammonium,  and  potassiuili 
nitrates.  The  special  effect  of  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilisers is  to  encourage  leaf  growth,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  very  valuable  for  crops  such  as 
cabbage,  spinach  and  lettuce,  which  are  grown 
for  their  leaves.  As  a stimulant  to  spring 
crops  which  have  wintered  in  the  open,  and  in 
the  case  of  strong  growing  crops  like  celery, 
they  are  used  with  good  effect.  Sulphate  of 
aminonia  may  be  applied  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  sown,  biit  nitrate  of  soda  being  immediately 
available  to,  the  'plant  and  liable  to  be  washed 
out  of  the  . soil,,  if  not  at  once  taken  up  by,  the 
plant  roots,  is  spread  as  a top-dressing  to 
growing  crops.  , , 

Potash  has  a special  influence  on  the  growth 
of  potatoes  and  the  leguminous  crops — peas 
and  beans.  It  also  tends  to  make  plants  more 
I resistant  to  disease.  The  potassic  fertilisers 
; include  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash 
and  kainit.  As  they  are  retained  by  the  soil, 
those  may  be  applied  in  autumn  and  winter. 

The  principal  phosphatic  fertilisers  are 
superphosphate  and  basic  slag.  All  crops  are 
benefited  by  phosphatic  manures,  but  their 
effect  is  specially  marked  on  turnips.  The 
general^  influence  on  plant  growth  of  phos- 
phates is  to  stimulate  early  root  development, 
to  correct  sappy  growth,  and  to  hasten  ma- 
turity. Owing  to  the  lime  it  contains,  basic 
slag  is  more  suitable  than  superphosphate  for 
acid  soils.  It  is  also  slower  acting,  and  should 
be  applied  in  winter  or  early  spring. 

It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  most  profit- 
able system  of  manuring  is  a moderate  dress- 
ing of  farmyard  manure  supplemented  by  arti- 
ficials. In  experiments  conducted  over  a 
period  of  ii  years  with  potatoes,  a dressing 
of  15  tons  farmyard  manure,  with  i cwt.  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  4 cwt.  superphosphate,  and 
I cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash,  gave  the  best  re- 
sults, and  was  superior  to  a dressing  of  20  tons 
farmyard  manure. 

Dyer  and  Shrivell,  in  their  experiments  on 
the  manuring  of  market  garden  crops,  find 
that  12  tons  farmyard  manure  with  4 to  6 cwt. 
superphosphate,  i cwt.  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
4 cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  gave  the  best  return 
with  green  vegetables  such  as  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers. 

MANURIAL  TABLE. 

Showing  quantity  of  artificials  per  sq.  rood 
(30J  sq.  yds.)  to  supplement  light  dressings  of 
farmyard  manure  as  residue  of  farmyard 
manure  from  previous  crops. 

Super-  Muriate  Sulphate 

phosphate  or  of 

or  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  or 

Crop.  Basic  Slag.  Potash.  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cabbage 

23 

3 

li 

. Brussels  Sprouts 

23 

3 

' Savoy 

23 

3 

i Broccoli 

23 

3 

Cauliflower 

23 

3 

li 

Peas  ... 

3i 

14 

Beans,  Broad  ... 

33 

li 

„ Kidney... 

3i 

li 

3 

Onions 

23 

li 

if 

Leeks 

23 

li 

i| 

Carrots 

23 

3 

1 

Parsnips 

23 

3 

3 

Turnips 

3i 

3 

3 

Lettuce 

23 

3 

li 

Spinach 

23 

3 

li 

Basic  Slag  is  preferable  to  superphosphate 
on  ground  deficient  in  lime,  or  for  use  with 
peas  and  beans. 

Nitrate  bf  soda  should  only  be  applied  in 
spring  or  summer  as  a top-dressing  to  grow- 
ing crops.  Two  light  dressings  at  three  weeks’ 
intervals  are  more  effective  than  a single 
heavy  dressing. 

General  artificial  mixture  per  square  rood 
for  average ‘garden  soil  when  no  farmyard 
manure  is  available  : Superphosphate  or  Basic 
Slag,  3-5  lbs.;  Muriate  or  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
2 lbs.;  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  2-3  lbs. 


Thos.  KcKenzie  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Dublin 


GRASS  AND 
CLOVER  SEEDS 
FOR  MEADOW 
AND  PASTURE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application 


Telegrams : 
‘Purity,  Dublin,” 


Telephone: 

3943  (Two  Lines.) 


THOS.  McKENZlC  & SONS,  LTD., 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 


BEES. 


PROTECTION— 3. 

The  use  of  petroleum  jelly  on  frame  shoul- 
ders, so  often  advised,  always  prevents  them 
from  being  propolised  together,  and  adds 
directly  to  the  protection  of  the  worker.  The 
question  of  proper  subduing  of  the  bees  also 
comes  largely  into  the  matter  of  protection. 
Most  beekeepers  understand  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  subdue  bees  before  attempting  the 
ordinary  manipulations;  and  some,  with  the 
idea  of  making  matters  safer  still,  use  a mix- 
ture that  is  entirely  too  strong,  and,  for  that 
very  reason,  fails  to  bring  the  bees  into  the 
state  desired.  When  the  carbolic  mixture'  is 
too  strong,  it  merely  drives  the  bees  down- 
wards and  sometimes  outwards  in  a furious 
state.  One  then  needs  all  the  protection  that 
can  be  had.  Then  there  is  the  other  extreme 
when  the  mixture  is  too  weak.  This  often 
happens  when  the  carbolic  unknowingly  pur- 
chased was  the  clear  commercial  kind,  and 
has  practically  no  subduing  properties.  In 
this  case  the  bees,  so  far  from  being  subdued, 
are  not  even  frightened,  and  rise  up  when  the 
cloth  is  removed  in  their  angry  thousands.. 
Good  protection  is  then  needed.  Even  when 
the  subduing  conditions  are  correct  it  will  add 
to  safety  to  allow  a few  minutes  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  carbolic  cloth  is  removed,  in  order 
that  the  bees  may  have  had  time  to  gorge 
themselves.  That  is  really  the  meaning  of  sub- 
duing bees.  They  are  just  frightened  enough 
to  have  recourse  to  the  open  honey  cells,  and 
when  they  have  filled  themselves  they  are  not 
in  a fighting  mood,  and  under  these  condi- 
tions an  ordinary  amount  of  protection  will 
make  bee  work  pleasant  and  safe.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  mentioned  that  stings  may  be 
received,  but  usually  they  are  due  to  faulty  or 
rough  handling,  and  such  the  beekeeper,  in 
order  to  protect  himself,  must  always  be  on 
guard  against.  Early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  evening  are  not  good  times  for  handling 
bees.  Certainly,  activity  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
apiary  is  less  at  these  periods,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  those  that  are  not  out  are 
within,  and,  therefore,  the  bees’  busiest  time 
on  a good  day  is  the  safest  time  to  work 
them.  Clearly  this  adds  also  to  protection. 
Beginners  and  others,  too,  would  find  bee- 
keeping pleasant,  safe  and  profitable  if  due 
attention  were  given  to  these  hints  on  protec- 
tion, for  it  is  the  fear  of  being  stung  that 
deters  many  from  giving  bees  their  rightful 
due. — ^J.  G.  Toner,  March,  1920. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

Mar.  30— Kilkenny  Bull  Show  and  Sale  (E.  Eingwood, 
Eon.  Sec.). 

Apr.  8— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Bull  Show  and  Sale 
(E.  O’Eiordan,  Sec.). 

May  11-13 — Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Agrionltural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Eoyal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,.  Belfast  (Kenneth  McEae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  1— Coleraine  Show  (Eich.  H.  Gilmore, 

M.E.C.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec.). 

June  3 — Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9 — Antrim  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  (Sec., 
T.  K.  Mo'ore,  Bridge  Street,  Antrim). 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Assooiation’e 

Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle.  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 

■June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Heaiy,  Sec.). 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.). 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Eiordan). 

June  23.  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29-July  3— Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  MoEow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square.  London,  W.O.  1). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  15— Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies' 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Eoss  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee. 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Eoyal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (E.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

.Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

.'Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 
A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Eoyal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls. 

bridge  (Edward  Bohane.  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

'Sept.  9,  10 — Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Eobson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale, 

Bept.  23— Eobson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Deo.  1— Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent). 

Deo.  16,  17— Eobson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 
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PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

ID  per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
• • Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


AMBEICAN  bronze  Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
30s.  per  doz.— Mrs.  M.  Rose,  Ballyowen,  London- 
derry. p263 

AEGLES,  Upton,  Cork— White  Wyandottes,  winners 
6th  Irish,  and  White  Leghorns,  Miss  Edward’s 
famous  laying  strains;  Day-olds,  21s.  doz.;  Hatching, 
8s.  doz.,  carr.  pd.  24 

Aylesbury  Duck  and  Light  Sussex  Eggs  for 
Hatching,  10s.  dozen.— M.  Crowe,  Killylea, 
Co.  Armagh.  p264 

Buff  ORPINGTON  Eggs  from  hens,  grand  winter 
layers,  mated  to  cockerel,  son  of  260-egg  hen; 
R.I.  Reds,  lovely  birds  and  rare  layers,  headed  by 
eon  of  257-egg  hen;  White  Runner  Ducks,  Taylor’s 
best.  Eggs  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.— Marshall,  Keadybeg, 
Whitecross. p244 

Five  Dozen  Eggs  pays  for  a hen’s  food  for 
one  year.  She  will  lay  that  number 
during  three  winter  months  if  the  strain  and 
rearing  is  right.  Catalogue  free.— MRS. 
COUBROUGH,  Templeogue. 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers— White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
for  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
free.  Eggs  from  lOs.  6d.  dozen.— Mrs.  Strong,  Moate, 
Kells,  Meath. 

Eggs  for  Sale— white  Wyandotte,  from  noted  egg 
layers,  mated  with  Cook’s  celebrated  Cooks,  10s. 
per  setting.  Apply  Lord  De  Freyne,  French  Park, 
Co.  Roscommon.  pl64 

For  sale — Hatching  Eggs,  selected  by  sexometer; 

White  Leghorn  or  Leghorn  crossed  Wyandotte, 
Mrs.  Strong’s  strain,  8s.  per  doz.,  free.— Mrs.  S.  J. 
Levis,  Higfleld,  Creagh,  Co.  Cork.  p232 

Hatching  eggs— American  Bronze,  2s.  6d.  each; 

birds  on  free  range;  Runner  Duck  Eggs,  7s.; 
carriage  extra.— Miss  W.  Kelly,  Parkhall  House,  An- 
trim. p216 

Hatching  eggs— Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21s.  per  setting.  Crosses — Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d.;  Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  p43 

Hatching  eggs  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains  i— Rhode  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  LieghornB,  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas;  No.l  Pens,  10s. 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free) ; No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz. — Miss  A. 
Gordon,  Lislea,  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry.  pl88 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds :— White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application. — The  Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock;  Wyandottes 
only  kept;  cockerels  sons  of  First  Prize  Irish 
Laying  Competition  Winners;  8s.  6d.,  free;  clears  re- 
placed.—Mrs.  Nedwill,  Coolshinney,  Magherafelt,  Co. 
Derry. p202 

INDIAN  RUNNER  Ducks— Eggs  from  special  trap- 
nested  pen,  15s.  per  dozen.  I am  now  booking 
orders  for  a limited  number  of  Drakes  from  my  312- 
egg  Duck,  " Red  Ring."  mated  to  Drake  from  298-egg 
Duck,  from  £2  2s.  to  £4  4s.  each.'— Miss  H G.  Young, 
Galgorro  Castle,  Ballymena.  p220 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  Y’OU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2Jd.,  7Jd.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  is.  8d.— Atkins 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork.  

Dniil  TRV  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Meal, 

• Molassine  Meal,  Grit,  Oyster  Shell; 

prices  on  application.— Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 


Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  for  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
{Thos.  Abbot’s  and  Cattle’s  strains),  42s.  per  doz., 
carriage  paid.  pl34 

PURE  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  prize  strain,  7s.  6d.; 
rail  extra.— Murray,  Hillside,  Kilcullen.  p231 

PULLETS  and  Ducks,  finest  strain,  laying,  12s.  6d. 

each;  £7  10s.  dozen;  12  Chicks  and  Mother,  £2; 
list  free.— The  Continental  Poultry  Exporters,  Strat- 
ford, Essex. 

Sittings  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel, 
10s.— Mrs.  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingar  pl23 

WHITE  RUNNER  Eggs  (Taylor-Walton),  Barred 
Rock  Eggs,  Embden  Geese  Eggs.  Apply  Shine, 
Camas,  Cashel,  Co  Tipperary.  p262 


STILL  FORGING  AHEAD! 

From  the  Latest  Report  received  of  the  National 
Laying  Contest  of  England  my  pen  of  White 
Leghorns  has  now  advanced  to  8th  position  ( 100 
pens  competing  in  the  White  Leghorn  Section  alone) 

All  birds  in  my  breeding  pens  contain  the  world's 
best  blood  in  utility  strains,  with  records  from  220  to 
245  eggs  per  year,  and  mated  to  high  fecund  cockerels. 
Above  birds  related  to  my  pens  competing  in  the 
1919<'20  Irish  and  English  Laying  Competitions. 

PRICE  OF  EGGS,  12/6  PER  DOZEN 

Package  and  Carriage  Free. 

HARRY  McNINCH 

BALLYCRAIGY,  LARNE,  CO.  ANTRIM. 


Reg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 

Water 

Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for 
your  birds  1 They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outeide  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval. 
Money  returned  instantly  if 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ::  :: 

5/G  each, carriage  paid  British 
Isles.  Made  in  our  own  works 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


1VIA.SM  MOPPER 

8/-  each,  Carnage  Paid. 

Awarded  highest  award,  Silver  Medal,  Potiltry 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show,  Sept.  24th,  1919 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent:  Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20,  Fleming  Square,  Blackburn 


Tel.: 

65  Lymm 


F^if?el,e:ss  Bf?ooders 


im-  IF  YOU  WANT  HARDY  CHICKS 

YOU  MUST  HAVE  ONE  NOW 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  CHICKEN  REARER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

NO  LAMPS  TO  ATTEND  TO  OR  HOT-WATER  BOTTLES  TO  KEEP  WARM. 

No  Leg-weakness,  Cramp,  or  other  disorders  peculiar  to  chickens  reared  amidst  the  unhealtl^ 
fumes  of  a lamp-brooder.  Scientifically  ventilated.  The  chickens  cannot  emother  by  crowding. 

OUR  FIRELESS  BROODERS 

make  Chicken  Rearing  a Pleasure.  No  need  to  go  to  your  Brooder  with  that  "Worried  Look”  on 
your  face.  REPEAT  ORDERS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  COMING  IN  DAILY. 

We  append  a few  extracts  from  Testimonials  received  from  delighted  users:-  reDDITCH. 


BATH. 

Sirs, — I was  very  successful  with  the  chickens 
in  your  Fireless  Brooder.  Out  of  52  day-old 
chicks  I lost  only  one— a weakling. — Yours  truly, 

SWANSEA. 

Dear  Sirs,— The  last  Fireless  Brooder  I had 
from  you  was  a big  success.  Kindly  forward 
another  one— large  size.— Yours  faithfully. 


Dear  Sirs, — I am  delighted  with  the  reeults 
of  the  Fireless  Brooder.  Will  you  forward  by 
rail  another  one  for  50-75  chicks?— Tours  truly. 


BATH. 

Dear  Sir,— I had  a Fireless  Brooder  from  you 
the  other  day,  and  think  it  is  splendid.  I 
have  always  feared  those  with  lamps,  and  really 
they  seem  unnecessary  now.  Will  you  please 
send  me  another  one — small  size— as  soon  as 
possible?— Yours  truly. . 

Testimonials  speak  volumes — far  more  than  a whole  page  advertisement. 

WE  MAKE  THESE  FIRELESS  BROODERS  IN  ONE  SIZE  ONLY. 

To  take  15  to  75  Chicks,  £2  2S.  Od. 

Particulars  Free,  CARRIAGE  PAID  PER  PASSENGER  TRAIN, 

DESPATCHED  SAME  DAY  AS  ORDERED. 

DON’T  DELAY.  SEND  YOUR  REMITTANCE  NOW  TO 

- ^ -V  r 1-1  T*  T*  > C?  GEtSTHRAL  •W^OOD'SS'ORKER, 

L O V E 1 1 o,  49,  51,  57,  VAUXHALL  ROAD,  LIVERPOOL 
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A Reader’s  Hen  House 

Some  Improvements  Suggested  by  our  Poultry  Expert. 


411 


A CORRESPONDENT  living  near  the  sea 
on  a wind-swept  Atlantic  coast  sends 
us  the  following  rough  sketch  of  her 
hen-house  with  a request  that  we  should  help 
her  to  improve  it  as  a house  for  winter  egg- 
production.  The  house  shown  has  two  serious 
drawbacks  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. First,  it  is  much  too  small  as  a sleep- 
ing house  for  30  hens.  The  space  required  per 
bird  is  not  less  than  8 cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
and  ten  would  be  better;  this  house  gives 
barely  5 cubic  feet  per  bird.  Second,  it  is  dark 
when  the  shutter  is  raised  to  keep  out  driving 
rain  and  strong  wind,  and  it  is  under  these 
circumstances  light  is  most  needed. 

The  question  of  size  can  be  solved  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  present  house  can  be  re- 
modelled and  used  as  a pullet  house  for  ten  to 
twelve  pullets.  The  changes  needed  are  very 


needs  no  protection  other  than  the  sloping 
hood,  but  the  ends  of  the  latter  should  be 
solid.  In  summer  time  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  a wire  netting  door,  as  in  order  to  meet 
our  correspondent’s  desire  for  a house  a handy 
man  could  make,  the  usual  hinged  or  sliding 
shutter,  with  wire  netting  underneath,  have 
been  omitted.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
that  on  the  site  for  which  this  house  is  in- 
tended no  further  ventilation  will  be  neces- 
sary. Our  correspondent  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  that  when  the  hot  weather  comes. 

The  trap-door  should  be  placed  on  the  N. 
or  E.  side,  whichever  is  the  more  sheltered. 
The  trap-door  of  a house  should  never  face  the 
prevailing  wind,  as  it  causes  a constant  draught 
oa  the  floor.  The  ends  and  back  of  the  house 
should  be  solid,  and  the  roof  covered  with 
good  felt. — M.  H.  M. 


Rough  Sketch  of  Hen  House  at  present  used  by  our  Correspondent. 


slight.  Instead  of  the  wooden  shutter  a frame 
of  the  same  size  needs  to  be  made  and  covered 
with  spondite.  This  shutter  should  not  be 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  wire  netting,  but 
about  six  inches  of  the  latter  should  be  left 
open,  and  then  over  this  a sloping  hood  is 
fixed.  This  change  would  result  in  giving  a 
w'ell-lighted  floor  for  scratching,  but  for  the 
maximum  of  comfort  a dropping-board  should 
be  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  house.  This 
board  need  not  be  more  than  three  feet  wide, 
and  above  it  can  be  placed  two  perches  in 
sockets  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  for  clean- 
ing. The  changes  indicated  can  be  made  by 
any  handy  man  or  woman,  and  the  finished, 
work  will  be  well  worth  the  time  and  expense. 

This  setting  aside  of  the  old  house  for  pul- 
lets will  necessitate  the  making  of  a new  house 
for  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  and  in  view  of 
possible  developments  we  recommend  that  a 
house  large  enough  to  hold  30  birds  be  built 
on  the  plan  illustrated  below,  which  we  have 
found  a most  satisfactory  type  of  house  for 
winter  egg  production.  The  rough  sketches 
show  clearly  the  idea  which  is  to  secure  space, 
fresh  air  and  light,  with  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. We  hope  our  correspondent  will  find 
these  suggestions  helpful.  In  the  drawing  of 
front  elevation,  the  hood  has  been  omitted  to 
show  the  wire  netting  at  the  top.  This  netting 


SIMPLE  WAY  OF  MAKING  EGG= 
RECORDS. 

The  following  quick  method  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate individual  egg-records  without  the  trap 
nest  is  suggested  by  some  American  experts; — 

The  hens  are  shut  in  the  hen-house  and 
visited  every  morning  a little  before  sunrise; 
the  hens  are  examined  by  touch  and  those 
which  will  lay  during  the  day  registered.  The 
examination  is  made  externally  by  slightly 
pressing  the  finger  at  the  side  of  the  abdomen, 
over  the  pelvis  bone  and  near  its  end.  The 
hens  are  seized  one  by  one  at  the  small  exit 
of  the  hen-house.  At  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  two  men  examined  500  hens  from  16 
houses  in  27  minutes.  In  1915,  by  this  method, 
of  42,886  eggs  laid  at  the  Station,  only  0.5  per 
cent,  vvere  not  registered.  In  a test  compar- 
ing this  method  with  that  of  trap  nests  308 
eggs  were  registered,  and  307  actually  laid,  19 
outside  the  trap  nests.  In  another  similar  test 
259  eggs  were  registered,  251  laid,  and  15  laid 
outside  the  nests. 

The  method  is  recommended  as  most  simple, 
requires  no  apparatus,  may  be  adopted  by  all, 
and  is  more  healthy  for  the  hens,  which  are 
not  obliged  to  remain  several  hours  in  the  hot, 
often  badly  ventilated  trap  nests.  It  also  facili- 
tates, the  elimination  of  bad  layers,  thus  in- 
creasing the  profit  made  by  the  hen-run. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  .now  hcing  hooked  from  niy  record 
laying  pens  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  (Measures  265  ckk 
s'.rain  direct).  ■ birds,  including  cockerels,  are  me  lull 
Measures  niood  and  are  closely  related  to  birds  I have  entered  in 
the  1919-20  Laying  Competitions.  Price  of  Eggs  12/6  per  doz. 

HARRY  McNlNCH,  Ballycrai^y,  Larne.  Co.  ANTRIM 


Thousands  Sold  last  eeaeon— white  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  hve 
months;  Barron-Latham’e  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconae,  262-egg  (Eidley’e),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  lOs.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free. — Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown. pgg 

WHI'l'E  LEOHOKN  E(i(lS — My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  6th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Egge,  from  lOs.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 

WHITE  LEGHORN— Edward’s  Special  Laying 
Strain,  lOs  qoz.;  Crosebred  for  Table  and  Win- 
ter Layers,  6s.  doz.;  large  Crossbred  Ducks,  splendid 
layers,  fine  table  birds,  6s.  doz,  free.— Smith.  Arran- 
more,  Cavan  pl99 

WHITE  EUNNEK  Duck  Eggs  (Taylor’s)  for  Sale, 
7s.  per  doz.;  carriage  and  box  extra.- Blake, 
Orowbally,  Castlemartyr,  Cork.  pl93 

WHITE  WYANDO'TTE  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  Rhode  Island  Red  (Solomon) 
Settings,  10s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone.  pl33 

6 INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  24d.,  7Jd.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4id.,  lOd  . 
Is.  6d.,  from'  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 

K.L.M  . is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K L.  M 

All  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal,  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward, 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

B l.FA*^T. 


dEST  Blood  procuhable 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANOOTTES.  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Egge.  10/-  to  16/-  doz.; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor's),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  26/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  30/-;  Month-old. 
60/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlli. . 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 


Kill 

Chicks’  chicks  back  to  their  state.  9d.,  1/6,  2/6-,  6/-, 

Foe 


and  10/6  packets  ; by  post  6d.  extra  eac 
packet.  Agent  ; 

J.  Atkins  & Co.,  South  Hall,  Cork. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED  

Send  your  Lira  Powltry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Piraa.  and 
have  the  full  geaaine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  raceived.  Crates  supplied.  Bstablished  over  a century 

WALLER  & CO.,  The  Live  Ponltry  Salesmeft 

808  OentPAl  Harketi,  Smithfleld,  London,  E.C.l. 


POULTRY  RINGS 

9d.  per  doz;  5/-  per  hd.,  post  free. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/-  cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco 
Brands,  so/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J.  ITKiNS  i Cl.,  i tl.  54  South  Mall,  C''RI 


VAPORITE 


kills 

WIREWORmS 

StrawsonOidaicalQIg  79(^cenVicianaS»l 
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ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  LTD. 


61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


SHEEP  AND  LAMB 

SHELTERING  CLOTHS 


INDISPENSABLE  TO 
EVERY  FLOCKM ASTER” 

lUustratei  Price  List  Post  Pree  on 
application  to  the  Manufacturers: 

J.  Rands  & Jeckell 

DEPT.  F.  IPSWICH 

Rick  Cloth,  Sta  <^k  Sheet 
ANO  Waterproof  Cover 
Manufacturers  to  H.M.  the  Kino. 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 

ALSO 

LUMP  ROCK* 

>1 

FLOWER  O'DONALD ; 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN.  ^ 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 


GET  IT  FROM  - 

ATKINS 

Seeds 

High  quality  at  a moderate 

Grain 

price  is  our  aim  in  every- 
thing we  sell.  Our  Garden 

Potatoes 

Seed  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of 

Plants 

application. 

John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South 

Mall.  CORK. 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Cazetta  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


WRITE  TO 

HAYWARD’S 

FOR  PRICES  OF 

WIRE  FENCING 
BAR  FENCING 
FIELD  GATES 
ORNAMENTAL 

GATES 

RAILINGS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  FREE 

Wm.  Hayward  & Sons,  Ltd. 

36  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Now  REAPY-  SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origrin  of  Soili 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.:  by  poet.  lid.  Publiehere:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House.  Dublin. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  PROM  STOCK 

SAUNDERSON’S 


“Universal”  TRACTOR 


Post-war 


G.’23-J  B.H.P. 


Awarded  B.A.S.E 
lat  Priae  Silver 
Medal. 

The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 

Complete  with 
Winding  Drum. 


Saanderson  Tractor  & Implement  Co. 
Elatow  Works.  Bedford.  BnR.  Ltd. 


Dairy  Utensils,  Separators, 
Churns  : : Butterworkers. 
Milk  Cans  all  Dairy 
Sundries. 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  & 22  BAtBELOR’S  WALK.  DUBLIN. 
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Are  you  going 
to  lose  part 
of  your  crop 
this  year  too? 

or 

DO  YOU  PREFER  TO  USE 

COBVUSINE 

To  protect  your  Cornfields  from 

ROOKS,  PHEASANTS,  PIGEONS, 
GROUND  ROT  & SMUT. 


Size  of  Can. 


Midget”  ..  p.S 

“Smallholder”  a w 
No.  I ..  ..  g 


tuO  •>  V 

• • .So 

■ o.SJ 
O u 


Wheat,  Peas, 
Beans,  Vetches, 
and  Maize. 

Barley  and 
Rye. 

Oats. 

Net 

Prices. 

Cwt. 

Barrels 

Cwt. 

Barrels 

Cwt. 

Barrels 

£ s.  d. 

e.\tra 

I 

1} 

I 

If 

t 

023 

6d. 

4i 

ij 

3i 

li 

li 

033 

gd. 

9 

bi 

3i 

4i 

24 

050 

I/- 

22 

161 

8 

XI 

6i 

oil  6 

44 

32i 

i6i 

22 

12^ 

12  0 

IXO 

43i 

4oi 

55 

31I 

296 

Other  Seed  not  mentioned  in  above  table  must  be  judged  according  to  its  absorbent 
qualities  in  comparison. 


HAWKER  & BOTWOOD.  LTD.,  London, 

Makers  of  Corvueine,  Reotisoil,  Nilfli,  and  other  Agricultural 
Specialities. 

Your  local  corn  seed  merchant,  chemist,  or  ironmonger  will  supply  you, 
or,  if  unablo  to  aacurs  locally,  write  direct  to  sole  manufacturers, 
HAWKIR  * BOTWOOD,  LTD.  (Dublin  Depot),  17  Fade  Street,  Dublin. 


March  27,  1920. 


' SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


IRISH  ANGLING. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  of  the 
fishing  round  Dublin;  but  at  Dunlcer,  in 
County  Louth,  there  is  the  White  River, 
and  a capital  stream  it  is  for  trout.  In  fact, 
there  are  both  white  and  brown  trout  in  the 
river,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  fishing  is’ 
free.  Dunleer  is  quite  easily  reached  by  a 
morning  train  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
from  the  Amiens  Street  terminus  in  Dublin, 
and  there  is  an  exceptionally  good  train  ser- 
vice. If  the  angler,  then,  cares  to  go  on  to 
Dundalk  on  the  same  line,  and  take  his  “ bike  ” 
with  him,  he  will  also  come  upon  another 
little  stream  famous  for  good-sized  brown 
trout.  But  when  he  gets  to  Dundalk  he  must 
undertake  a five  or  six  miles’  bike  ride  to  a 
place  called  Forkhill,  for  the  river  is  here, 
and  not  really  at  Dundalk.  As  Dundalk  is  a 
good  distance  from  Dublin,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  put  up  there  for  the  night,  or  even  a couple 
of  nights,  and  so  avoid  a possible  rush  for  the 
train  home.  There  are  plenty  of  hotels  at 
Dundalk,  and  the  visitor  will  find  himself  quite 
comfortable.  Forkhill  itself  is  a small  hamlet 
consisting  of  a few  houses  only,  but  the  rod- 
ster  can  safely  leave  his  bike  at  the  little  post 
office,  and,  as  for  the  river,  it  lies  before  him. 
In  the  fishing  of  this  river  he  must  fish,  up- 
stream ; if  he  fishes  down-stream  the  trout  will 
see  him  and  stop  rising.  Let  him  fish  every 
pool  carefully  from  behind,  throwing  as  long 
a line  as  he  can  straight  up-stream  to  the  head 
of  the  pool.  It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  in  this 
manner  he  does  not  get  good  sport.  The  trout 
run  from  half  a pound  to  a pound  or  there- 
abouts, are  lusty  fighters,  and  usually  in  good 
condition.  The  best  flies  are  the  “ March 
brown,”  the  “silver  grey,”  the  “ blackhackle,” 
and  the  “ hare’s  ear,”  and  there  is  a good  mile 
or  more  of  fishable  water.’  ‘ Elsewhere  in  Ire- 
land I recommend  the  Waterville  lake  dis- 
trict in  Kerry,  Lough  Mask  in  Connemara,  and 
also  Donegal.  I'he  Waterville  lakes  and 
neighbouring  rivers  are  always  good,  and  the 
hotel  accommodation  at  Waterville  is  excel- 
lent. The  way  to  go  to  work  is  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  hotel  accommodation,  and  get 
other  necessary  information  about  the  fishing 
locally.  This  is  quite  easily  done,  for  the  pro- 
fessional boatmen  and  others  live  by  piloting 
visiting  anglers  about,  and  every  visitor  may 
be  sure  of  being  properly  treated.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  Lough  Mask;  let  the  angler 
put  up  at  the  Mount  Gable  Hotel  in  Clonbur, 
and  the  proprietor  will  show  him  the  fishing 
and  post  him  in  details  generally.  The  Lough 
Corrib  district  should  be  worked  on  similar 
lines,  but  for  choice  Waterville  is  far  and  away 
the  best  centre  the  angler  can  go  to — in  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  localities  in  all  Ireland.  The 
Bann  and  the  Bush  are  best  negotiated  from 
Coleraine  in  County  Derry,  and  the  angler 
cannot  do  better  than  go  there  and  get  com- 
fortably fixed  up  in  one  of  the  numerous  hotels 
that  specially  cater  for  visiting  rodsmen.  All 
information  is  best  got  on  the  spot.  There 
are  salmon,  white  trout,  and  brown  trout  to 
be  had  in  the  Bann  and  Bush,  but  there  is  a 
local  rod  tax  to  be  paid  and  some  other  small 
fees,  too.  These  don’t  amount  to  much,  how- 
ler, and  the  fishing  is  excellent.  The  (Zounty 
Donegal  fairly  teems  with  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  the  visitor  may  practically  go  to  any  dis- 
trict he  likes  and  be  sure  of  sport;  but  he 
might  proceed  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
to  Strabane  or  Stranorlar,  and  then  on  the 
light  railway  to  Glenties,  and  get  hereabouts 
all  the  value  he  wants  without  invading  the 
more  fashionable  districts,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  losing  himself  in  the  wilder  haunts.  Here 
he  will  be  on  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham’s 
property,  but  if  he  presents  his  card  he  will 
get  leave  to  fish  without  any  trouble  at  all.  He 
can  get  board  and  lodging  at  a small  hotel  in 
the  village,  or  he  can  get  lodgings  at  some 
farm-house  if  he  prefers  ; and  from  this  centre 


of  operations  the  angler  may  radiate  out  in  all 
directions  and  get  good  sport  among  white  and 
brown  trout,  but  the  salmon  he  must  let 
severely  alone. 

(Concluded). 


We  are  pleased  to  see  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  are  taking  steps  to 
stop  the  importation  of  plumage  of  rare  and 
beautiful  feathered  creatures  into  these  coun- 
tries. Thousands  of  handsome  and  harmless 
birds  are  annually  slaughtered  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  solely  for  the  purpose  of  adorn- 
ment of  women’s  dress  and  attire.  Here  at 
home  the  grebe,  heron,  bullfinch,  kingfishg^r, 
tern  and  many  seagulls  are  killed  simply  for 
the  purpose  named.  Humming  birds,  birds  of 
paradise,  toucans,  and  even  the  albatross,  come 
from  other  countries,  and  their  feathers  sub- 
sequently appear  on  the  headgear  of  some  lady 
of  fashion  or  other  v/hom,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
wots  net  of  the  cruelty  involved  in  making  her 


look  so  smart.  We  say  it  is  time  this  trade  was 
stopped,  and  to  that  view  of  the  matter  we 
obstinately  adhere! 

Thrushes,  blackbirds,  linnets,  larks,  and  the 
like,  shut  up  in  cages  in  which  they  can  scar- 
cely stretch  their  wings,  should  also  receive 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  It  is  utter  cruelty 
to  imprison  our  own  native  song  birds  in  this 
manner.  It  is  quite  different  with  parrots, 
canaries  and  such  like,  birds  that  have  never 
known  freedom. 

Some  good  angling  is  on  record  from  Kerry 
and  district.  On  Waterville  Lakes  (and  es- 
pecially on  Lough  Currane)  salmon  are  being 
taken  together  with  big  brown  trout.  Sport 
has  also  been  good  during  the  past  few  days 
on  the  adjacent  lakes  and  rivers.  Two  or  three 
big  salmon  were  taken  in  one  day  by  an  angler 
on  the  Lee  in  Cork,  but  weights  were  not 
stated. 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE. 


CREAM  SEPARATO/?s 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CREAM 


LARGEST  SALE  IN  THF 
BRITISH  EMP  RE, 

ONE  MILilON  AND  A 
HALF  IN  USE  THE 
WORLD  OVtR. 

A BETTER  SEPARATOR 
HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
MADE.  ASK  THOSE 
WHO  USE  THEM, 


SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GUARAM^  E D 
10  YEARS. 

ONE  MONT 
FRLE  TRIAL. 

i PARE  PARTS 

supplied  by  return 
at  a trifling  cost. 


“A  Child  can  manipulate  It.” 

Whitb  p'or  Furtmef*  to 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  & BLAND,  31, 33  A 35  Bevenden  Street,  Hoxten,  London, H.t. 


''Just  a Little  Shadow/ 

Profes!»ional  *^ursr's  Little  Girl  Made  Strong  b>  I r.  Cassell  s Tablets. 

Mrs.  Hope,  a professional  nurse,  residing  at  116 
Gloucester  Road,  Tue  Brook,  Liverpool,  says  : — “ It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  me  to  tell  people  what  a lot  of  good  Dr. 

Cassell’s  Tablets  have  done  my  little  girl,  Violet.  She 
was  a fine  baby  during  her  first  year,  and  at  12  months 
actually  took  a prize;  but  after  that  she  fell  into  a low 
state  of  health,  and  began  to  waste  away  dreadfully.  She 
lost  appetite,  and  nothing  seemed  to  tempt  her.  Poor  little 
Violet  grew  worse,  till  she  was  just  a little  shadow.  She 
seemed  in  much  pain  at  times,  and  became  so  very  ill  at  last 
that  she  did  not  know  anyone,  not  even  myself.  I had 
medical  advice,  and  attended  her  day  and  night.  Nothing 
seemed  to  do  her  any  good  at  all. 

“ Then  I decided  to  try  her  with  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets, 
which  had  once  cured  me.  In  quite  a short  time  there  was 
improvement.  She  had  been  very  nervous,  but  after  giving 
her  the  Tablets,  that  disappeared.  Her  strength  returned, 
she  began  to  eat  witMfe  relish,  and  steadily  she  improved 
till  soon  she  was  running  about  again.  Now  she  is  a fine 
little  girl  of  six,  as  bright  and  active  as  any  child  could  be.” 

Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES: 

1 S.  3d.  and  3s« 

(The  3s>  size  being 
the  more  economi- 
cal). Sold  by 
Chemists  in  all 
parts  of  the  World. 
Refuse  substitutes. 


are  the  recognised  Home  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Breakdown  Sleeplessness  Wasting  Diseases 

Nerve  Paralysis  Anaemia  Palpitation 

Malnutrition  Kidney  Trouble  Vital  Exhaustion 

Neurasthenia  Indigestion  Nervous  Debility 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life. 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

relative  to  the  suita- 
bility of  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  in  your  case 
sent  on  request. 
Address  : Dr.  Cassell’s 
Co.»  Ltd.,  Chester  Road, 
Manchester,  Eng. 


CHEE8EMAKING  IS  THE  BEST 
USE  FOR  SURPLUS  MILK 

Every  drop  should  be  saved  until  you  have  one  gallon 
or  as  much  as  50  gallons.  It  does  not  matter  if  you 
have  to  keep  it  a few  days.  You  can  turn  it  into  the 
highest  grade  cheese— practically  unobtainable  at  the 
Grocers  — All  you  require 
extra  to  your  household 
utensils  is  a “Farmers’ 

Friend  ” Cheese  Mould  and 
Press  and  the  booklet  of 
Cheesemaking  instructions 
sent  with  each  one.  Thiswill 
teach  the  most  inexperienced 
to  make  high-class  cheese 
first  time..  The  "Farmers’ 

Friend”  is  instant  in  action 
and  continues  working  while 
you  sleep.  Sizes  and  prices, 
post  free;  l-nbs.l6,'-:2-61bs. 

18  6;  3-10  lbs.  23/6:  4-14  lbs.  29/6. 
of  unsolicited  testimonials, 

Send  for  List  of  Dairy  Utensils  to 

J.  SIMPSON  & SONS.  OTLEY,  YORKS. 

PLEA66  MENTION  PAPER 


We  h;ive  hundreds 


LIME. 

Orders  solicited  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 

Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
” Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 


M?1E0D  SrtSONS 


SViettS  OR  BAGS  ON  APPUCATlQ 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FIRf^ 

SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 

Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  remittances. 

M’LfcUO'S  SHtEF  DIPS  HAVE  UEEN  APPHUVEO  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED, 
Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasg( 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


FOREIGN  CHEESE. 

Even  still  in  tins  country  we  find  a cer- 
tain amount  of  prejudice  against  goats’ 
milk,  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  still  more 
against  goats’  milk  cheese.  In  Eastern  Europe 
there  is  a very  large  manufacture  of  goats’ 
cheese,  and  in  a far  larger  degree,  of  cheese 
made  from  the  milk  of  sheep.  We  find,  in 
looking  up  the  matter,  that  there*  are  at  least 
forty  recognised  and  named  cheeses  made 
from  sheep’s  milk.  They  seem  to  be  made 
chiefly  by  the  tribes  living  in  the  Caucasus, 
Macedonia,  Montenegro,  Roumania  and 
.Serbia.  Many  of  the  better  known,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  Portugal,  Corsica,  Southern 
Europe,  and  on  the  French  and  Italian  slopes 
of  the  Alps.  Goats’  milk  cheese  is  known  in 
Europe  under  about  fifteen  different  names, 
and  is  made  chiefly  in  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Norway,  and  the  Asiatic  Steppes.  That  made 
in  France  is  a particularly  high-grade  cheese, 
and  finds  a ready  market. 

Now  that  goats  are  being  kept  in  this  coun- 
try in  much  greater  numbers,  it  may  interest 
some  of  our  members  to  try  and  make  cheese 
themselves  from  the  receipt  given  below, 
which  was  sent  to  the  U.I.  office  lately  from 
America.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  make  than 
cows’  milk  cheese.  We  suggest  that  the 
cheeses  should  be  made  in  small  packages 
rather  than  large,  many  of  the  French  ones 
being  only  an  inch  or  two  across,  and  the 
same  in  depth.  We  hope  before  long  to  pub- 
lish a recipe  for  making  cream  cheese  from 
goats’  milk. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Monthly  Circular 
published  by  the  British  Goat  Society,  the  re- 
sult of  the  milk  records  for  forty-nine  goats 
is  given.  It  says:  “The  despised  Irish  and 
Irish  cross-breds  average  the  best  of  all.”  We. 
should  greatly  like  to  know  by  whom  the  Irish 
goat  was  despised?  We  have  a lively  recollec- 
tion of  thousands  of  goats  being  shipped  away 
out  of  this  country  during  the  last  few  years 
to  the  other  side,  but  to  give  the  Irish  goat 
a bad  name  is  an  excellent  way  of  keeping 
down  prices.  People  with  good  goats  please 
note,  and  don’t  be  too  ready  to  send  Irish- 
bred  goats  out  of  the  country.  We  hope  to 
publish  the  records  mentioned  before  long. 

AN  AMERICAN  METHOD  FOR 
MAKING  GOATS’  MILK  CHEESE. 

GOATS’  milk  cheese  is  known  in  literature 
under  various  names.  In  France  it  is 
known  as  Cheveret  or  Chevrotin,  in 
Italy  as  Formaggio  di  copra,  and  in  Germany 
as  Weihkare  sus  Ziegenmilch  (white  cheese 
from  goats’  milk),  (appenzeller,  Walser  Gais- 
kash  Oder  Schlefier  Ziegenkas).  While  un- 
doubtedly some  of  these  cheeses  are  made 
somewhat  differently,  yet  in  general  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  are  quite  similar.  Goats’ 
milk  cheese  has  a characteristic  and  individual 
flavour  all  its  own,  although  the  product 
closely  resembles  Limburger  cheese.  I-t  is 
made  either  entirely  of  goats’  milk,  or,  perhaps 
better,  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  cows’ 
milk;  the  mixture  materially  improves  the 
quality  of  the  produce.  While  the  cheeses  vary 
somewhat  in  size,  the  ordinary  weight  is  from 
one-half  to  three-fifths  of  a pound. 

The  manufacturing  of  this  product  is  simple, 
and  requires  no  special  equipment  other  than 
that  of  a curing  room,  which  is  maintained 
reasonably  close  to  6o  degrees  F.,  and  a few 
.'pedal  forrns.  Fresh  milk  is  set  with  com- 
mercial liquid  rennet  for  about  45  or  60  minutes 
at  a temperature  of  from  86  to  90  degrees  F. 
It  is,  perhaps,  advantageous  to  add  one  per 
cent,  of  a lactic  culture  prior  to  this  opera- 
tic , and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hasten  con- 
siderably the  subsequent  drainage  of  the 
cheese.  The  rennet  is  diluted  several  times  in 
cold  water,  and  is  then  added  to  milk  at  the 
rate  of  l.c.c.  (30  drops)  to  10  pounds  of  milk, 


After  the  surface  of  the  coaguluni  is  covered 
with  a thin  film  of  whey,  and  a clean  por- 
celain break  results  when  the  finger  is  in- 
serted, the  cheese  is  ready  to  be  cut.  This 
operation  is  executed  by  means  of  any  or- 
dinary cheese  knife  or  a substitute.  The  curd 
is  now  cut  into  lozenges  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  After  allowing  the  cut  curd  to  remain 
at  rest  for  a short  period  of,  say,  five  minutes, 
it  is  gently  stirred  on  equal  time,  and  then  is 
placed  in  forms  by  means  of  a cup  or  long- 
handled  dipper.  While  the  stirring  is  desirable 
in  some  respects,  the  unstirred  curd  is  more 
likely  to  have  a smooth  and  attractive  surface. 
Stirring  tends  to  make  a resultant  cheese  dry 
and  slow  in  ripening. 

The  forms  used  for  this  cheese  vary  in 
dimensions.  We  have  found  forms  4J  inches 
in  diameter  and  5 inches  high  very  convenient. 
These  forms  are  made  of  3x  tin.  Each  form 
has  five  rows  of  holes,  each  hole  being  about 
an  inch  apart  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. When_  the  cheese  is  made  with  the 
above  dimensions,  the  regular  Camembert 
boxes  may  be  used.  It  seems  desirable  to 
place  the  cheese  in  separate  boxes,  not  only 
for  ease  in  handling,  but  from  a standpoint  of 
producing  a superior  product.  It  might  be  en- 
tirely practical  and  desirable  to  place  cheese 
in  smaller  boxes,  if  boxes  of  such  a character 
could  be  secured.  It  is  an  observation,  which 
I think  is  indisputable,  that  packages  of  cheese 
of,  say,  from  three  to  four  ounces  sell  much 
more  readily  than  those  packages  weighing 
eight  ounces  or  more.  While  the  smaller 
packages  necessitate  more  labour,  yet  one  is 
usually  very  well  paid  for  the  extra  work  in- 
volved. 

After  the  mixture  of  whey  and  curd  is  placed 
in  the  forms,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed until  the  cheese  has  acquired  a con- 
sistency suitable  to  admit  of  turning. 

(To  be  continue i.) 


CALF-REARING  ON  WHEY. 

An  interesting  experiment  on  the  rearing 
of  calves  on  whey  and  a mixture  of  meals  was 
started,  with  Miss  Bourke’s  instruction,  by  the 
Hon.  M.  Spring  Rice,  Mountrenchard,  Foynes, 
in  October  last,  and  is  still  being  carried  on 
with  very  good  results,  as  the  condition  of  the 
animals  themselves  prove. 

The  method  adopted  was  as  follows: — The 
calves  were  fed,  as  usual,  on  whole  new  milk, 
and  then  their  food  was  gradually  changed  to 
i lb.  of  a mixture  of  16  lbs.  of  linseed  cake 
(crushed)  and  20  lbs.  of  bean  meal.  This  was 
given  in  a dry  state,  and  then  each  calf  got 
half  a gallon  of  fresh  whey  (at  blood  heat,  98 
degs.  F.).  The  evening  meal  consisted  of 
same.  If  the  cost  of  the  calves’  feeding  is 
worked  out,  it  will  be  found  that  each  animal’s 
food  cost  4d.,  or  4id.  per  day. 

Previous  to  this.  Miss  Spring  Rice  had  been 
feeding  her  calves  on  3 pints  new  milk  and 
i lb.  oat  meal  to  each  calf  per  day,  and,  this 
being  reckoned  at  the  present  cost  of  milk, 
would  work  out  at  about  ii^d.  per  day  for 
each  animal.  On  another  occasion  the  calves 
were  fed  on  a gallon  of  skim-milk  and  i lb. 
of  a mixture  of  linseed  and  oat  meal.  This 
feeding  also  worked  out  at  about  iid.  per  day. 

Of  the  three  experiments,  the  calves  fed  on 
the  whey  and  the  mixture  given  above  throve 
best,  and  not  only  grew  well,  but  also  put  up 
flesh.  This  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
farmers  Who  go  in  for  calf-rearing.  It  must  be 
remembered  the  whey  used  was  always  clean 
and  fresh,  as  sour  whey  is  not  suitable  for 
calves.  D.  BOURKE. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT: 

“ An  American  Method  for  Making  Goats’ 
Milk  Cheese,” 
and 

“ How  to  Make  Cream  Cheese  from  Goats’ 
Milk.” 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Rabbit  Society. — Members  by  now  will  have 
received  a schedule  of  the  Rabbit  .Show  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  R.D.S.  Show,  May 
iith,  I2th,  13th.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  members,  I would  mention  that  the 
schedule  can  be  procured  by  applying  to  the 
United  Irishwomen’s  Office,  or  direct  to  Mr. 
Bohane,  R.D.S.,  Dublin.  The  entries  for 
show  close  on  April  8th  for  single  fees,  or 
April  15th  for  double  fees. 

Miss  Hildegarde  Smyth,  Newtown, 
Drogheda,  has  some  blue  Beverens,  4 months’ 
old,  for  sale,  7s.  6d.  each.  There  is  going  to 
be  a great  demand  for  these  rabbits  before 
long,  I think,  on  account  of  the  value  of  their 
fur,  and  they  are  also  very  good  for  table 
purposes  . 

F.  E.  Wyber,  Hon.  Sec. 

Goat  Wash  for  Lice. — For  the  benefit  of 
members  who  have  been  inquiring,  Messrs. 
Boyd,  of  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  supply  both  the 
tobacco  fluid  and  the  spirits  of  tar,  which  we 
recommend  in  our  leaflet  on  goats  published 
at  this  office,  post  free  6id.  Goats  are  gener- 
ally a little  low  in  vigour  before  the  new  grass 
comes  on,  and  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
and  kept  perfectly  clean.  Members  should  be 
getting  their  animals  into  show  condition  now 
without  further  loss  of  time. 

A Correction. — Will  members  please  note 
that  in  our  recent  article  on  Pont  L’Eveque 
Cheese  it  was  stated  that  one  ounce  of  concen- 
trated essence  of  rennet  should  be  used  to 
every  two  and  a half  gallons  of  milk.  This 
should  have  read  one  drachm  of  rennet  instead 
of  one  ounce. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Abbeyleix  Branch. — On  Friday,  March  12th, 
an  interesting  demonstration  was  given  by 
Miss  Bourke,  on  “ Pont  L’Eveque,”  and 
“ Bondon  ” Cheese.  There  was  a very  good 
attendance,  in  spite  of  unfavourable  weather, 
and  all  seem.ed  so  keen  to  hear  of  some  kind 
of  cheese  they  could  make  with  a smaller  quan- 
tity of  milk  than  is  necessary  for  “Ardagh.” 
We  hope  that  a few  of  our  members  will  ex- 
hibit Bondon  cheese  at  the  Dublin  Show  in 
May.  The  milk  depot  is  still  going  on  success- 
fully, and  is  a great  benefit  to  the  town,  and 
the  children  of  the  school  are  very  grateful  For 
the  U.I.  cocoa  scheme.  We  still  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  Society  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  send  us  an  instructress  in  basket- 
making. 

A.  Mullen,  Hon.  Sec.  U.I. 

Branch  Delegates  to  Annual  Meeting. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  Irishwomen  is 
to  be  held  this  year  on  April  14th  from  ii  a.m. 
to  I p.m.,  and  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Each  branch  is  entitled  to  send  one  delegate 
for  every  ten  members  in  the  branch.  The 
Society  will  defray  the  travelling  expenses, 
third  class  return,  for  one  delegate  from 
each  branch,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  each  branch  will  send  up  at  least  one 
delegate  to  represent  it  at  the  meeting.  The 
delegates  are  chosen  by  the  Branch  Com- 
mittees, but  their  names  and  addresses  must 
be  sent  in  to  the  Head  Office  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  notice  on  the  subject  is  received 
by  the  branch  secretaries. 


INCOME  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

Exemptions  and  Abatements  seenr^.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen*s  Co.  Farmers*  Union. 

MAYDEN  Sc  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
OAMB  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 

DISC5IDRILLS 


In  sowing  broadcast  a large  quantity  of  the  seed 
Is  left  completely  uncovered,  exposed  to  all 
weather  conditions,  an  easy  prey  for  the  birds. 
It  Is  not  sown  at  a uniform  depth,  with  the 
result  that  It  does  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a Massey  Harris 
Disc  Drill. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  reliable 
Force  Feed  Runs  which  sow  uniformly  and 
without  injury  to  seed. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  Positive 
Gear  Drives. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  DRILLS  have  simple 
and  easy  control — one  motion  of  a Lever 
lowers  the  Furrow  Openers,  applies  pressure 
and  starts  the  Feed,  the  opposite  motion 
raises  the  Furrow  Openers  and  stops  the 
Feed. 

Prompt  delivery  from  Dublin  stock. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd. 

53*55,  Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.  C 


Pringle  & Alexander’s 

SELECTED  STOCKS  « 

Vegetable]|and  Flower  Seeds, 
Seed“lPotatoes,'  Onion  Sets, 
Shallots,  and*  Potato  Onions, 

Manures  for  all  Crops 

17,  WATERLOO  STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


^‘Aurora”  Radium  Fertilizer. 

An  important  asset  to  Farmers,  Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur  Gardeners. 

“ Aurora  ” is  not  a Manure,  but  a permanent  soil 
stimulant.  Its  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  500  times 
more  radio-active  than  average  soil.  It  fixes  atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen,  which  is  essential  to  all  plant  life. 
2 cwts.  1 cwt.  56lbs.  28lbs.  14lbs.  7 lbs. 

15/6  16/6  10/-  61-  3/6  2/- 

In  Bags.  Carriage  paid. 

Supplies,  particulars  and  instructions  may  be  had 
from  local  Seedsmen,  or  from  : — 


THE  RADIUM  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

27.  Blythswood  Square.  GLASGOW. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  t 
Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertlsemer 


For  Easter  Eating 

Recipes  Suitable  to  the  Season. 


Hot  Cross  Buns. 

Mix  together  eight  teacupfuls  (2  lbs.)  of 
flour  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  rub 
in  ^ lb.  of  butter  (or  lard  and  margarine  in 
equal  parts).  Stir  together  till  liquid  2 ozs.  of 
compressed  yeast  and  a teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
then  slightly  beat  and  add  two  eggs.  Add  two 
breakfastcupfuls  (one  pint)  of  fairly  hot  milk, 
which  should  make  the  whole  just  lukewarm. 
With  this  knead  the  flour  to  a smooth,  rather 
soft  dough.  When  it  has  risen  to  about  twice 
its  original  size,  knead  in  i lb.  of  sugar,  5 ozs. 
of  plumped  currants,  2 ozs.  of  shredded  can- 
died peel,  and  a quarter-teaspoonful  each  of 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  Shape  into  twelve 
round,  flat  cakes,  with  the  back  of  a knife  in- 
dent them  deeply  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and 
:illow  them  to  remain  on  the  tins  near  the  fire 
until  they  have  risen  a little.  Bake  rather 
quickly,  and  when  half  done  brush  the  tops 
lightly  with  a little  hot  milk  and  butter. 

Simnel  Cake. 

Half  a pound  of  flour,  10  ozs.  currants,  4 
ozs.  butter,  3 eggs  (yolks  only),  li  ozs.  citron 
peel,  ij  ozs.  lemon  peel,  4 ozs.  sugar,  i pint  of 
milk,  i teaspoonful  powdered  cinnamon,  half 
a nutmeg  (grated),  k oz.  yeast.  Rub  the  butter 
into  the  flour,  add  all  the  dry  ingredients,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Braid  the  yeast  with  a little 
sugar,  stir  with  half  a teacupful  of  lukewarm 
water,  and  pour  into  the  flour.  Warm  the 
milk,  beat  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  mix  with  it, 
and  pour  into  the  flour.  Mix  well  with  a 
wmodeii  spoon  to  a soft  paste.  Set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  for  two  hours.  Take  3 ozs. 
sweet  almonds,  i oz.  bitter  almonds,  or  3I  ozs. 
sweet  almonds,  adding  essence  of  bitter  al- 
monds to  taste  if  more  convenient.  Blanch 
and  pound  them,  adding  in  the  mortar  3 ozs. 
sifted  sugar,  a few  drops  of  rosewater,  and 
the  beaten  white  of  an  egg.  Line  a cake  tin 
with  greased  paper,  pour  in  half  the  risen 
dough,  lay  the  almond  paste  in  the  centre,  pour 
in  the  rest  of  the  dough,  and  bake  for  two 
hours. 


Rice  Buns. 

With  three  ounces  of  flour  mix  a little  salt, 
a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  four 
ounces  of  ground  rice.  Stir  together  till  per- 
fectly smooth  two  ounces  each  of  sugar  and 
butter  or  margarine,  then  beat  in  two  eggs, 
adding  with  each  a little  of  the  flour,  etc.  Stir 
in  the  remainder  of  the  flour  lightly,  adding 
just  a little  milk  if  at  all  dry.  Half-fill  greased 
patty  pans,  and  bake  in  a moderately  hot  oven. 
To  make  almond  buns,  flavour  the  mixture 
with  almond  essence,  and  before  baking 
sprinkle  on  top  coarsely  chopped  almonds.  Or 
lay  on  each  a strip  of  citron  peel,  and  flavour 
with  grated  lemon  rind. 

Baked  Mushrooms. 

Large  and  slightly  hollow  mushrooms  are 
best  for  this  purpose.  After  removing  skin 
and  stalks  place  the  mushrooms  on  a buttered 
dish  which  may  be  sent  to  table.  For  ten  or 
twelve  mushrooms  mix  together  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  finely-chopped  mushrooms,  one 
good  tablespoonful  of  fine  breakcrumbs,  one 
tablespoonful  of  finely-chopped  ham,  tongue  or 
pickled  beef  (or  grated  cheese),  a slight 
flavouring  of  mixed  herbs,  and  a liberal  sea- 
soning of  salt  and  pepper.  Slightly  moisten 
the  mixture  with  liquid  butter,  and  pile  lightly 
on  top  of  the  mushrooms.  Sprinkle  on  a few 
breadcrumbs,  add  bits  of  butter,  and  bake 
gently  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Mushrooms  on  Toast. 

After  trimming  and  peeling  the  mushrooms 
put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a little  butter 
or  margarine  and  liberal  seasoning.  Cover 
closely,  and  cook  as  gently  as  possible  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they  begin  to 
shrink,  adding  as  much  more  butter  or  mar- 
garine (or  a little  water)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  just  a little  gravy.  Meanwhile  for 
each  person  prepare  a fairly  thick  round  of 
buttered  toast.  Pour  what  liquid  there  is  in 
the  pan^ovcr  the  toast,  and  arrange  the  mush- 
rooms compactly  on  top. 


Health  Notes  or  Doctor^s  Advice 

BY  A PHYSICIAN. 


SOME  remarks  were  recently  made  in  these 
columns  with  reference  to  the  swelling  in 
the  throat  known  as  goitre.  One  or  two 
of  our  readers  seem  interested  in  this  aflfection, 
so  perhaps  we  had  better  describe  it  more 
fully.  Now,  goitre  is  or  may  be  of  two  kinds; 
it  may  be  a mere  enlargement  in  the  front  of 
the  neck,  and  properly  called  a bronchocele, 
a condition  that  may  only  be  serious  (though 
always  unsightly)  if  it  should  grow  big  enough 
to  exert  undue  pressure  on  other  organs  such 
as  the  adjacent  nerves  or  blood  vessels,  or  the 
windpipe  or  gullet.  It  seldom  does  this,  and 
so  is  usually  harmless;  if,  however,  it  should 
grow  big,  and  do  so,  it  must  be  operated  on. 
True,  pathological  goitre,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
another  matter  altogether.  Here  we  have  a 
growth  or  enlargement,  which,  while  it  is  not 
actually  cancerous  or  malignant,  is  associated 
with  grave  functional  and  other  disorders.  The 
correct  name  for  this  form  of  goitre  is  Graves’ 
disease,  sometimes  called  Basedow’s  disease, 
because  these  were  the  first  authorities  to  de- 
scribe it.  Like  the  bronchocele,  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  a swelling  in  the  front  of  the  neck 
or  throat.  But  it  is  associated  with  heart 
trouble  to  a marked  degree,  and  calls  for  very 
careful  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a thoroughly 
competent  surgeon  or  throat  specialist.  What 
the  profession  call  “ murmurs  ” or  “bruits  ” are 
heard  over  the  heart  or  cardiac  region,  and 
there  is  much  constitutional  disturbance  and 
ill-health  in  severe  cases.  The  eyeballs  in  a 
typical  case  are  apt  to  protrude  to  such  an 
extent  sometimes  as  to  be  hardly  covered  by 
the  lids  when  the  sufferer  is  looking  down- 
wards. This  is  known  as  “ Basedow’s  sign,” 


and  when  present  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  and 
an  operation  should  then  be  considered. 

The  palliative  treatment  (without  operation) 
varies.  Cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron,  iodide  of  'potass,  calcium,  and  arsenic 
have  their  adherents;  but,  needless  to  say,  a 
malady  of  this  nature  should  be  submitted 
without  delay  to  a competent  surgeon  and  left 
in  his  hands.  We  trust  this  brief  explanation 
of  goitre  will  be  of  service  to  the  several  cor- 
respondents who  have  recently  written  to  us 
on  the  subject,  but  feel  it  our  duty  to  advise 
all  who  fancy  they  are  the  subjects  of  either 
form  of  goitre  to  seek  medical  advice  without 
delay.  A simple  swelling  of  the  throat,  if  asso- 
ciated with  a fluttering  of  the  heart  or  palpi-  i 
tation,  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  I 

“ McN.,”  of  Co.  Fermanagh,  is  suffering 
from  weakness,  and  the  condition  is  evidently  j 
aggravated  by  sexual  excitement  and  nervous-  | 
ness.  He  should  give  up  eating  meat  for  the  j 
present,  and  commence  cold  baths  as  soon  as  ^ 
the  weather  gets  warmer.  Also  he  should  take  » 
the  follo^ying  medicine,  one  tablespoonful  three  1 
times  daily  after  food: — Tincture  of  iron,  Ij  J 
drachms  ; Epsom  salts,  2 drachms,  and  chloro-  ' 
form  water,  8 ounces.  If  this  fails,  our  cor-  ' 
respondent  must  go  to  a doctor  at  once,  for 
we  cannot  discuss  the  subject  in  these  j 
columns.  Wc  wonder  if  “ McN.,”  at  41  years 
of  age,  has  never  thought  of  getting  married?  , 
A fair  correspondent  writes  us  about  elec-  V 
trolysis,  also  if  electrical  treatment  would  be  i 
good  for  her.  Well,  without  knowing  more  I 
of  her  case  we  can  scarcely  say.  Does  shq  I 
Continued  at  foot  of  ool.  2,  page  4i7.  1 
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Home  Dressmaking. 


A Dainty  Camisole. 


IN  a very  short  time  from  now  we  shall  be 
able  to  wear  our  thinner,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  transparent,  blouses  of  voile. 
Georgette — both  cotton  and  silk — muslin,  lawn, 
and  net^  High  time,  therefore,  to  overhaul 
our  camisoles  and  make  sure  that  they  are  in 
good  condition  before  the  transparent  blouse 
season  arrives.  A really  pretty,  dainty,  and 
scrupulously  fresh  camisole  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  wear  underneath  a 
transparent  blouse  of  any  kind, 
otherwise  the  whole  effect  is 
spoilt. 

Now  if  you  want  new  cami- 
soles this  spring,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  make  them  like  the 
very  pretty  but  quite  simple 
little  model  shown  in  our  sketch. 

You  will  notice  that  this  cami- 
sole has  short  sleeves,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  such 
sleeves  are  very  much  nicer  for 
wear  beneath  a transparent 
blouse  than  the  more  usual 
sleeveless  garment. 

The  Material. — First  of  all,  a 
word  about  the  material.  For 
summer  wear  I personally  pre- 
fer a cotton  or  linen  fabric  to. 
any  silk  stuff.  Nainsook,  taran- 
tulle,  cambric,  India  longcloth, 
lawn,  or  trousseaunain  are  all 
suitable  fabrics  for  this  design. 

If,  however,  you  prefer  a silk 
material,  the  camisole  might  be 
carried  out  in  crepe  de  Chine, 

Jap  silk,  washing  satin,  silk 
Georgette,  or  double  ninon. 

You  will  need  i yards  of  36  in. 
rnaterial  for  a figure  of  average 
size,  or  its  equivalent  in  wider 
or  narrower  stuff. 

The  Pattern.— There  are  only 
three  pieces  in  this  pattern- 
back,  front,  and  sleeve,  so  you 
could  not  well  have  anything 
simpler.  Before  cutting  out, 
lay  the  pattern  against  you  and 
make  any  little  alterations  that 
may  be  necessary.  You  will  find 
it  noth  easier  and  more  economical  to  do  this 
than  in  the  cut-out  garment,  as 
in  this  way  you  do  not  waste  any  stuff.  Re- 
member that  no  turnings  are  allowed  for  in 
the  pattern,  therefore  you  should  leave  the 
following  : 2 in.  on  the  scalloped  edges  of  neck 
and  sleeves,  that  is  to  allow  room  for  stamp- 
ing and  working  the  scallop;  i in.  on  each 
front  edge;  f in.  on  the  bottom;  | in.  on  side 
and  shoulder  seams;  i m.  on  the  armhole  and 
top  of  the  sleeve. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the  material  out  to 
its  full  width  and 
fold  it  in  two,  in  TOLD 

such  a way  that  the  p 
two  selvedges  come 
together  down  one 
side.  Lay  the  pat- 
tern upon  it,  as 
shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, placing  the 
straight  edge  of  the 
back  to  the  fold  of 
the  material,  and  taking  care  that  the  other 
two  pattern  pieces  are  absolutely  straight  upon 
the  material. 

The  Making. — Begin  by  making  a hem  J in. 
wide  down  each  side  of  the  front.  Then  join 
the  shoulder  seams  only  either  by  French  sew- 
ing or  by  running  and  felling  ; the  latter,  in 
my  opinion,  is  much  the  better  for  underwear. 
Now  mark  very  carefully  exactly  where  the 
top  of  the  camisole  pattern  comes  round  the 
neck,  and  where  the  lower  edge  of  the  sleeve 
pattern  comes  on  each  sleeve.  Lay  your  trans- 
fer scallop  to  this  line,  and  stamp  it  off  with 
a hot  iron.  Stamp,  also,  the  slots  for  the 
ribbon  and  the  design'  in  front.  Next  pad  and 
work  these,  including  the  scallop,  with  e«i- 


fBefer  to  H.  D.  331.] 


broidery  cotton.  Make  the  buttonholes  in  the 
right  hem  in  front  and  sew  corresponding  but- 
tons on  the  left  hem.  Now  join  the  under- 
arm and  sleeve  seams  in  the  same  way  as  the 
shoulder  seams.  Turn  up  the  hem  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  camisole,  and  thread  with  elastic, 
tape,  or  ribbon.  In  the  first  case,  you  must 
hem  the  ends  of  the  elastic  and  sew  a hook 
and  eye  on  to  them.  Finish  the  camisole  by 
whipping  lace  to  the  under-side 
of  the  scallop  round  the  neck 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  the 
trouble  of  working  the  embroi- 
dery you  can  trim  the  neck  and 
sleeves  with  lace  and  insertion, 
or  with  lace  and  slotted  em- 
broidery through  which  you  can 
thread  ribbon.  A more  ela- 
borate camisole  may  be  made 
by  inserting  motifs  of  lace  in 
the  front  of  the  camisole  where 
the  embroidery  is  shown  in  the 
sketch 

THE  FASHIONABLE  NECK. 

At  present  there  seems  to  be 
something  of  a struggle  for  first 
place  between  the  high  neck  and 
the  low-cut  neck,  with  which  we 
have  grown  so  familiar.  A 
large  number  of  the  new  shirt 
blouses  are  finished  by  very 
high  stocks,  usually  of  black 
satin  or  moire,  with  dainty  little 
collars  of  organdy  or  lawn. 
Quite  a fair  proportion,  too,  of 
the  new  French  frocks  have 
high  necks,  and  these  high 
collar  bands  usually  button  up 
the  front  side,  or  back  of  the 
neck,  with  a close  row  of  small 
buttons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
low-cut  blouse  or  frock  has  lost 
little,  if  any,  of  its  popularity. 
At  the  present  moment  round 
necks  are  the  most  popular  of 
all.  In  frocks  of  serge,  gabar- 
dine, or  similar  fabrics,  these 
necks  are  often  bound  with 
strong  woollen  or  silk  braid. 

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each  ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  Gazette, 
179  Great  Brunswick  Street. 
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Continued  from  page  416. 

need  electrical  treatment  is  the  first  thing  we 
want  to  know?  Is  she  weak  in  the  muscles, 
nervous,  or  what?  She  should  write  us  more 
fully.  As  for  the  electrolysis,  we  presume  this 
is  suggested  for  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
on  the  face.  Properly  applied,  we  see  no  harm 
in  it,  but  she  must  go  to  a competent  operator. 

“ Mother  ” must  have  her  baby’s  mouth 
thoroughly  examined.  Teething  is  probably 
the  chief  trouble.  The  little  white  patches  on 
the  tongue  are  “ thrush,”  and,  if  not  removed 
by  painting  over  with  weak  vinegar  and  water 
or  borax  and  honey  (as  got  from  any  chemist), 
then  a doctor  should  be  consulted  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

“ Depressed.” — "We  are  more  than  sorry  our 
advice  has  failed  to  afford  “ Depressed  ” relief,, 
but  as  our  prescription  was  carefully  thought 
out  in  connection  with  each  symptom,  we 
hardly  see  how  we  can  go  further.  Of  course, 
if  we  could  see  and  thoroughly  examine  him’ 
we  might  be  more  successful,  but,  as  this  is 
impossible,  we  now  suggest  that  he  come  to 
Dublin  and  consult  one  of  the  specialists  at 
any  of  the  big  hospitals. 

“ Sufferer  ” need  not  worry  about  his  feet 
perspiring.  Let  him  bathe  them  night  and 
morning  in  hot  water  and  the  trouble  will  soon 
pass.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  cold  water  will 
be  f«und  better  than  warm. 


GRAM  PI  AH 
FOOTWEAR 

For  FIELD 
OP  FARM 

Price 

37/6 

BESX  SCOXCM  MAKE 

178  G. 

THIS  is  a good  strong  serviceable  boot  for 
men,  suitable  either  for  field  or  market 
wear.  Soles  fixed  with  brass  standard 
screw,  which  makes  it  absolutely  watertight. 
Plain  Sole  sizes,  6 to  11.  Size  12,  1/-  extra. 


A TRIAL  ORDER  WILL  REPAY  YOU. 


CHAS.  SGOTT 


Defy  Rain! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — now 
wear  ‘ Beacon’  oilskins. 
In  aBeacon  Outfit,  you 
can  work  outdoors  on 
Wetdayswithoutgetting 
Wet,  without  catching 
Cold,  and  without  losing 
'Ij  Time.  We  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

never  to  leak  or  go  sticky.  We  refund  full  price  if  any 
garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “ Beacons.’* 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort  ” skotving 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou’westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-,  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from  . 
38/6.  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3  year  old 
size)— all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Senda 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOUR'S,  LTD  , ^ 

69  Beacon  Buiidiars,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  1 Qij) 


THE 

iniPRrial  Insurance  Gooipang,  Ltd. 

URITBD  WITH  THB 

ALLIANCE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
Head  Office  : Baptholomew  Lane,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £24,000,000. 

The  Hon.  N.  CHARLES  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

O.  MORGAN  OWEN,  General  Manager. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  extend  to  the  following 
among  other  branches  of  Insurance : — 

FIRE,  LIFE  AND  ANNUITIES,  MARINE. 

Consequential  Loss  following  Fire,  Workmen’s  Compensation, 
Personal  Accident  and  Disease,  Third  Party  and  Drivers, 
Risks,  Motor  Car  and  Lift,  Plate  Glass  and  Hailstorm, 
Burglary  and  Theft,  Fidelity  Guarantee. 

The  Company  also  grants  Capital  Redemption  Policies. 
Prospectuses  and  Proposal  Forms  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Company’s  Agents, 

Messrs.  P.  ASKIN  & SON, 

60  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Pardon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  6t. 
Brunswick  Street. 
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SOCIETIES.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


R.U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

The  following  have  agreed  to  officiate  as 
Judges  at  the  above  Show,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Ball’s  Bridge  on  May  nth,  12th,  and  13th 
next: — ^ 

Shorthorn  Cattle— Harry  W.  Blount,  Bree- 
don-on-the-Hill,  Derby;  Wm.  Peterkin,  Dun- 
glass,  Conon  Bridge,  Ross-shire. 

Dairy  Shorthorn.— J.  M.  Strickland,  Warren 
House,  Brandsby,  Easingwold,  Yorks. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle.— R.  W.  Walker, 
Portlethen,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 

Hereford  Cattle.— P.  E.  Bradstock,  Garford, 
Yark  Hill,  Hereford. 

Kerry  Cattle.— D.  M.  Rattray,  Gortnaskehy, 
Ballybunion. 

Jersey  Cattle.— Col.  J.  G.  Gisborne,  Lingen 
Hall,  Brampton  Bryan,  Herefordshire. 

British-Friesian  Cattle. — Stuart  Heaton, 
Knavesmire  Lodge,  York. 

Irish  Draught  Horses. — Capt.  C.  Fetherston- 
haugh,  Bracklyn,  Killucan. 

Clydesdales. — Charles  Aitkenhead,  Carr 
House  Farm,  New  Seaham. 

Polo  Ponies. — Brig.-Genl.  Hardress  Lloyd, 
D.S.O.,  Gloster,  Brosna  S.O.,  King’s  Co. 

Border  Leicester,  Cheviot  and  Black-Faced 
Sheep. — James  Howie,  Hillhouse,  Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire. 

Roscommon  Sheep. — P.  J.  Fitzmaurice,  El- 
phin,  Co.  Roscommon. 

Lincoln  Sheep. — J.  M.  Strickland,  Warren 
House,  Brandsby,  Easingwold,  Yorks. 

Shropshire,  Oxford  Down,  South  Down  and 
Suffolk  Sheep. — R.  F.  H.  White,  Aghavoe, 
Ballacolla,  Abbeyleix. 

Pigs. — Stuart  Heaton,  Knavesmire  Lodge, 
York. 

Horse-Jumping. — Tuesday:  Capt.  Sir  Harold 
Nutting,  Bart.,  M.F.H.,  St.  Helen’s,  Booters- 
town,  and  Major  J.  D.  Barry,  Willsbrook, 
Lucan.  Wednesday:  Major  Dermot  McCal- 
mont,  Mountjuliet,  Thomastown,  and  Dermot 
H.  Doyne,  Coollattin,  Shillelagh.  Thursday  : 
Major  R.  H.  Stubber,  Moyne,  Durrow,  and 
Colonel  Forman,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  New- 
bridge. 

Goats. — Capt.  H.  D.  J.  K.  Greenway,  Vic- 
toria Lodge,  Seafield  Avenue,  Monkstown. 

Rabbits. — George  Gittens,  Jassamine  Cot- 
tage, Willaston,  Chester. 

Dairy  Produce. — T.  McCluskey,  Rose  Bower 
Dairy  Co.,  Cashel,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Butter-making  Competitions. — Mrs.  M.  John- 
ston, 29  St.  Kevin’s  Park,  Rathgar. 

Separate  prize  schedule  for  the  goats’  and 
rabbits’  section  and  the  dairy  produce  and 
butter-making  competitions  section  of  the 
R.D.S.  Agricultural  Show  have  now  been 
issued,  and  should  be  secured  by  intending  ex- 
hibitors. Entries  for  both  of  these  sections 
close  on  8th  April,  or  with  double  fees  on  15th 
April.  It  is  intended  to  arrange  the  dairy  sec- 
tion of  the  Show  in  a large  hall,  to  be  known 
as  the  “ Dairy  Pavilion,”  where  ample  accom- 
modation will  be  available  for  the  butter- 
making competitions,  and  also  the  display  of 
cheese,  butter,  etc. 


CORK  SUMMER  SHOW. 

The  Munster  Agricultural  Society  have  de- 
cided to  extend  their  annual  summer  show  this 
year  to  three  days — July  6th,  7th  and  8th — the 
final  day  to  be  devoted  to  a sale  of  cattle.  All 
particulars  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  Byrne,  21  Cook  Street,  (iork 
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S%  COMMISSION 

Salaimen  for  all  claite*  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS. 
BGGS  and  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cbettnes 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank.  Ltd. 


STOCK  SHOWS  AND  SALES. 

DISPERSAL  OF  ENGLISH  FRIESIAN  HERD. 

At  West  Brunton,  Kenton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on 
Friday  last,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Matthews,  of  Messrs.  John 
Thornton  and  Oo.,  dispersed  the  entire  first-class 
herd  of  British-Friesian  cattle  belonging  to  Mr. 
Stephen  E.  Fairbairn.  There  was  a very  large  com- 
pany. The  result  of  the  sale  was  an  average  of 
over  £188.  The  cows  sold  very  well.  They  were  of  the 
dual-purpose  type,  possessing  large  frames  and  fine 
udders.  The  majority  of  them  whose  milk  records 
had  been  kept  had  given  over  1,000  gallons  with 
their  last  calves.  Terling  Mayflower  5th,  a choice 
black-and-white,  calved  in  1914,  made  300  gns.  to 
Messrs.  Wallace,  and  her  promising  heifer  calf, 
dropped  in  August  last,  ^realised  200  gns.  to  Mr. 
Weightman,  of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Welton,  who  is 
founding  a new  herd,  secured  some  good  specimens, 
his  best  figure  being  380  gns.  for  Garton  Jenny. 
The  principal  price  among  the  females  was  500  gns. 
for  a splendid  representative  in  Salcote  Bonnie  Kate, 
the  buyers  being  Messrs.  Wallace.  Mr.  Vickers  Lad 
to  pay  370  gns.  for  Brunton  Fertile.  Bochford  Gas- 
light 2nd  fell  to  Mr.  Weightman’s  bid  of  260  gns. 
Brunton  Mietje’s  Teazel  went  at  400  gns.  to  Messrs. 
Wallace,  while  another  good  sort  in  Terling  Sea,  Kale 
7th  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Tait  at  320  gns.  Mietje  s 
Albert  was  claimed  by  Mr.  Robert  Lumsden  at  1,600 
gns. 


HEREFORD  SOCIETY’S  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

The  Annual  March  Show  and  Sale  of  the  Hereford 
Herd  Book  Society  was  held  last  week  at  Hereford. 
The  entries  numbered  176,  and  included  some  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  the  breed.  Mr.  T.  Price,  of 
Llwynberried,  Llannigon  Hay,  won  in  the  class  for 
late  January  yearling  bulls  with  Plansifter,  which 
sold  to  Mr.  C.  B.  English,  of  Evesbatch  Court, 
Bishop’s  Froome,  Herefordshire,  for  1,550  gns.  This 
animal  also  secured  the  challenge  cup.  The  reserve 
champion  was  Clifton  Colonel,  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Hill, 
Monmouthshire,  first  in  the  early  January  yearling 
class,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Aberystwyth,  for  925 
gns.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Pembridge,  Herefordshire, 
obtained  1,000  gns.  his  Lucifer,  bought  by  Messrs. 
P.  and  G.  Hughes,  of  Crewe.  This  animal  was  first 
in  the  yearling  February  class.  Other  big  figures 
were  Mr.  C.  Hill’s  Clifton  Marshall,  480  gns.,  to 
Messrs-  P.  and  G.  Hughes;  Mr.  W.  Smith’s  Leen  Euler, 
by  Mr.  Jones,  Gloucestershire,  for  410  gns.;  Messrs. 
Weston  and  Son’s  Bounds  Jonas,  325  gns.,  to  Lprh 
Cawley,  whilst  the  same  exhibitors’  Bounds  Jeff 
went  to  Messrs.  Pools  and  Sidey  at  200  gns.,  who 
also  obtained  Bed  Gauntlet,  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  E. 
Bradstock,  for  325  gns.  Alder  send  Napier,  shown 

by  Mr.  W.  Griffiths,  went  to  Mr.  Bradstock  for  320 
gns. ; two  sold  for  310  gns.  apiece,  viz.,  Mr.  Griffiths’ 
Aldersend  Rancher  and  Dinam  Guard,  exhibited  by 
Major  David  Davies,  M.P.,  the  purchasers  being 
Major  B.  L.  Heygate  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Yeomans  respec- 
tively; while  300  gns.  was  paid  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Hysl^ 
for  Contractor,  a third  winner  sent  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Griffiths. 


ROBSON’S  ANNUAL  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

Messrs.  John  Eobson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  held  their 
45th  annual  show  and  sale  of  Shorthorn  and  other 
cattle  on  Friday,  19th  inst.  Last  year’s  numbers 
were  exceeded  by  fully  60  head,  and  the  quality  of 
the  stock  surpassed  any  previous  sale.  The  judg- 
ing opened  at  10  o’clock,  and  was  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Messrs.  McCracken,  Cunningburn.  The 
classes  were  strong  and  even,  and  gave  the  judges 
consideralbe  difficulty  in  arriving  at  their  decisions; 
but  their  verdicts  gave  entire  satisfaction,  as  were 
endorsed  by  public  opinion  at  the  sale. 

Claes  1.— Mr.  James  Montford’s  exhibit  was  placed 
first,  and  was  sold  to  Mr.  Johnston  at  54  gns.  Mr. 
R.  D.  Best’s  second  prize  bull  was  purchased  by  Lord 
Roden  at  50  gns.,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jamison’s  tMrd 
prize  animal  went  to  Mr.  Brown  at  52  gns.  The 
“ reserved  ” card  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Mur- 
doch, whose  bull  was  sold  to  Mr.  Tollerton  at  45  gns. 
'rhe  v.h.c.  was  handed  to  Mr.  Millar,  whose  bull  was 
disposed  of  to  Mr.  Mulligan  at  53  gns.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Reid’s  highly-commended  bull  was  sold  to  Mr.  Mor- 
row at  40  gns.,  and  Mr.  MoGiffert  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  Mr.  Hazelton’s  commended  bull  at  52  gns. 

Class  2,  for  bulls  calved  after  the  1st  April,  showed 
a keen  demand.  The  first  prize  animal,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Kyle,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Cairns  at  58  gns. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  obtained  the  second  prize,  and  hie 
exhibit  was  sold  to  Mr.  Johnston  at  66  gns.  The 
third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  Mr. 
Glover  becoming  the  purchaser  at  43  gns.  For  the 
■■  reserved  ” lot  Mr  Minford  obtained  42  gns.  from 
Mr.  Rodgers,  and  the  v.h.c.  was  sold  to  Mr.  Rose  at 
50  gns.,  Mr.  Love  being  the  vendor.  Forty  guineas 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Berkeley  for  the  highly-com- 
mended bull,  sold  to  Mr.  MoCoubrey,  and  the  com- 
mended card  also  went  to  Mr.  Love,  this  animal  rea- 
lising 38  gns. 

Class  5,  for  pure-bred  Shorthorns.  Mr.  McClure 
led  the  way,  Mr.  Moore  being  the  purchaser  at  64 
gns.  Mr.  Martin  Eea  obtained  second  prize,  and 
sold  his  exhibit  to  Mr.  McMahon  at  45  gns.  The 
third  prize  went  to  the  Earl  of  Dartrey,  whose  bull 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Irvine  at  32  gns.  For  the  ’’  re- 
served " lot  Mr.  Mollwaine  paid  37  gns.,  and  Mr. 
Walters  obtained  the  v.h.c.  at  23  gns.  Mr.  Murray's 
highly-commended  bull  was  sold  at  27  gns.,  and  Mr. 
Fleming’s  commended  bull  at  32  gns. 

There  w’as  a small  but  select  exhibit  of  British 
Friesians,  this  being  the  first  show  and  auction  sale 
of  this  breed  held  in  the  North.  Messrs.  Robson  are 
generous  in  granting  prizes  to  those  who  were 
plucky  enough  to  exhibit.  The  herds  in  the  North 
for  Friesians  are  few,  and  numbers  small;  but  this 
popular  breed  is  growing  in  favour  every  year,  and 


at  future  sales  Messrs.  Robson  hope  to  be  recouped 
for  their  enterprise.  The  first  prize  animal  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Cowan,  and  realised  60  gns.  from 
Mr.  Ramsey.  " Reserved  ” also  went  to  Mr.  Ramsey 
at  52  gne.,  being  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fleck.  A stock 
bull,  Ashboro’  Buckthorn,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cald- 
well, was  disposed  of  to  Mr  Thompson  at  70  gns., 
and  two  heifers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wisnom  and  Mr. 
Sturdy,  respectively,  were  sold  at  40  and  32  gne. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

FINTONA  Fair,  Co.  Tyrone,  22nd  Mar.,  1920.-;-A 
medium-sized  fair,  composed  of  eecond  and  third 
class  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  Demand  good  for 
all  Claeses  of  store  cattle,  and  a complete  clearance 
effected.  Young  strippers  in  very  keen  demand  at 
extremely  high  prices.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the 
store  cattle  were  bought  by  shippers  and  the  remain- 
der by  home  dealers  and  graziers.  A small  show  of 
beef  cattle;  trade  fairly  good,  and  a clearance 
effected.  An  average  number  of  springere  and  milch 
COW'S,  which  met  a good  trade,  and  all  sold  at  an 
early  hour.  A very  email  sheep  fair;  demand  brisk 
for  fat  animals,  and  all  sold  early.  A small  number 
of  young  pigs  on  offer,  which  met  a brisk  inquiry  at 
recent  values.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  to  £5. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £10  to  £13;  3rd 
class,  £8  to  £9  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £15  to 
£20  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  3rd  class,  £13  to  £15  (l.w.  av., 
67s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £23  to  £28  (l.w.  av..  72s.) ; 
3rd  class,  £20  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3 yrs.  and  over. 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £32  (l.w.  av..  74s.);  3rd  class,  £20 
to  £23  (l.w.  av.,  72e.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd 
class,  £28  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  78s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd 
class,  £40  to  £50  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd 
class,  £30  to  £55  (l.w.  av..  80s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £45;  3rd  class,  £20  to  £28. 
Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  85s.  to  lOOs. ; 

2 yrs.  and  over.  Longwools,  90s.  to  llOs.  Fat  sheep, 

1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  120s.  to  160s.;  2 yrs.  and  over, 
Longwools,  125s.  to  165s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks., 
70s.  to  100s.  Fat  pigs,  £22  to  £28.  Sows,  £18  to 
£24. 

ATHLONB  Fair.  Co.  Westmeath,  22nd  Mar.,  1920. 
—A  large  cattle  fair.  A good  attendance  of  shippers 
and  Leinster  buyers.  Some  of  the  young  cattle  re- 
mained unsold  owing  to  the  small  number  of  local 
buyers  in  attendance.  Springers  and  milch  cows 
in  great  demand.  A large  number  of  sheep  on  offer, 
and  practically  all  sold  at  much  higher  prices  than 
last  year.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  5s.  to  £4  15s. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £10  10s.  to  £12 ; 
2nd  class,  £8  to  £9  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £20 
to  £23  (l.w.  av.,  83s.  per  cwrt.);  2nd  class,  £17  to 
£19  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £27  to  £32 
(l.w.  av.,  84s.);  2nd  class,  £21  to  £26  (l.w.  av.,  82s.); 

3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £40  to  £47  (l.w.  av.,  92s.) ; 
2nd  class,  £34  to  £38  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  90s.).  Fat  cattle, 

2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £55  (l.w.  av.,  90s.) ; cows 
and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £55  (l.w.  av.,  87s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £33  to  £44. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £29  to  £40. 
Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  110s.  to  125s. 
Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  135s.  to  170s. 
Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  60s.  to  90s. 

ENNISCORTHY  Fair,  Co.  Wexford.  22nd  Mar., 
1920. — A medium-sized  fair  of  fat  cattle  of  the  Short- 
horn type.  A good  attendance  of  buyers.  Demand 
brisk  at  full  control  prices,  and  a clearance  easily 
effected.  A small  supply  of  store  cattle;  demand 
good  for  all  classes.  A small  supply  of  springers 
and  milch  cows,  and  prices  slightly  lower.  A small 
sheep  fair;  demand  good.  A good  supply  of  young 
pigs,  and  those  in'  forward  condition  easily  disposed 
of  at  high  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  lOs.  to 
£4  10s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £9  to 
£15;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £16  to  £22  (l.w.  av..  85s. 
per  cwt.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £29  to  £37  (l.w.  av., 
88s.);  2nd  class.  £25  to  £28  (l.w.  av.,  90s.);  2nd  class, 
£33  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  86s.).  Fat  cattle.  2 to  3 yrs., 
1st  class,  £38  to  £42  (l.w’.  av.,  87s.);  2nd  class,  £32 
to  £37  (l.w.  av..  85s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £43 
to  £52  (l.w.  av.,  88s.);  2nd  class,  £38  to  £42  (l.w.  av., 
85s.) ; cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £55  (l.w : av., 
85s.);  3rd  class,  £20  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  79s.). 

Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £38  to  £47 ; 
2nd  class,  £33  to  £37.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st 
class,  £36  to  £50;  2nd  class,  £31  to  £36.  Store  sheep, 

1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  70s.  to  110s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to 

2 yrs.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  120s.;  2 yrs.  and  over, 
Longwools,  1158.  to  180s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks., 
30s.  to  55s.  Store  pigs.  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  65s.  to 
100s.;  4 mos  and  over,  110s.  to  180s. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SA.OKS 

Wt  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS.  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES,  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  O.P.O.,  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams— "Petrie,  Dublin.”  Telephone  1675 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the, 
" Farmers’  Gazette  ’’  when  replying  to  advertisements^ 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  March  25. — There  was  a big  entry 
of  3,082  cattle  for  to-day’s  beef  market,  or  just 
503  head  more  than  last  week.  This  brought 
supplies  well  over  the  day’s  requirements,  and, 
though  there  was  a good  attendance  of  buyers, 
business  was  rather  slack  and  prices  is.  to  2S. 
per  cwt.  lower  than  last  day.  For  really  choice 
bullocks  and  heifers,  values  held  up  to  96s.  and 
98s.  per  cwt.,  with  perhaps  lOOS.  for  fancy  lots, 
but  medium  sorts  kept  between  86s.  to  90s.  per 
cwt.,  and  inferior  beasts  from  78s.  to  85s.  per 
cwt.  Fat  bulls  of  best  quality  again  equalled 
best  beef  at  94s.  to  98s.  and  loos.  per  cwt., 
though  for  ordinary  sorts  prices  ruled  inuch 
lower.  Best  slaughter  cows  made  from  80s. 
to  86s.  and  88s.  per  cwt. 

There  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  offering 
of  mutton,  and,  except  for  choice  ewes  and 
wethers,  prices  were  a good  Ss.  per  head 
cheaper.  The  qualities  mentioned  brought  up 
to  2s.  and  2s.  2d.  per  lb.,  the  coarser  type  of 
sheep  returning  is.  qd.  to  is.  8d.  per  lb. 

There  was  a strong  trade  in  pork  to-day, 
choice  well-meated  hogs  fetching  from  163s.  to 
165s.,  and  occasionally  68s.  per  live  cwt.,  and 
others  from  i8os.  to  195s.  per  cwt. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
• Dublin,  March  25.— -Supplies : — Cattle  3,082  ; 
increase  503;  sheep  5,891,  increase  2,012.,  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  shown  this 
morning  made  buyers  more  cautious,  and  trade 
was  slow  throughout.  Last  week’s  prices  were 
barely  maintained.  In  one  exceptional  case, 
lois.  per  cwt.  to  weigh  was  obtained.  The 
demand  for  sheep  likewise  was  rather  slower 
to-day,  but  best  lots  sold  quite  as  dear  as  last 
week;  hoggets  were,  however,  cheaper. 
Quotations: — Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from 
88s.  to  97s.  (exceptional  lois.)  per  cwt.  live 
weight  ; others,  from  76s.  to  87s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  97s.  (ex- 
ceptional lOOS.)  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton, 
IS.  9d.  to  2s.  2d.  Lambs,  65s.  to  80s. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  & 20 
Usher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  March  25. — Supplies: — 
Beasts  3,083,  increase  503;  sheep  5,891,  in- 
crease 2,012.  There  was  a better  display  of 
finished  cattle,  but  the  largely  increased 
supply  caused  the  demand  to  be  rather  slow, 
and  enabled  buyers  to  fill  their  orders  on  better 
terms.  Choice  finish  brought  from  91s.  to  96s. 
per  cwt.,  and  occasionally  up  to  98s.  per  cwt. 
Other  classes  from  80s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  Mr. 
Graham,  Blackrock,  acquired  our  best  consign- 
ment of  heifers  at  top  quotations.  Caution 
was  displayed  also  in  the  sheep  pens,  and 
prices  generally  were  favouring  purchasers. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, March  25. — Supplies: — Cattle  3,082,  in- 
crease 503;  sheep  5,891,  increase  2,012.  The 
large  increase  in  supplies  had  a quietening 
effect  on  trade  this  morning.  At  the  opening 
of  market,  several  prime  lots  of  sheep  and 
cattle  realised  last  day’s  extreme  rates,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  had  to  be  sold  at  reduction 
in  prices.  A clearance  not  effected  in  either 
departments.  Quotations: — Cattle  (best),  from 
92s.  to  98s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  secondary, 
from  80s.  to  91S.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows, 
from  60s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  bulls, 
from  80s.  to  98s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  sheep, 
from  2od.  to  26d.  per  lb.;  lambs,  from  60s.  to 
84s.  each. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  ii  St. 
Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  March  25. — Supplies: — 
Cattle  3,083,  increase  503;  sheep  5,891,  increase 
2,012.  We  had  an  unusually  heavy  increase  in 
the  supply  of  cattle,  which  comprised  many  ex- 


cellent lots  in  point  of  quality.  Only  the  best 
sorts  claimed  attention,  and  for  which  a sharj) 
trade  was  experienced.  Mr.  Jos.  Dcverell’s, 
Geashill,  bullocks  made  £71  5s.;  heifers  £54, 
or  lOOs.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mr.  A.  Colton, 
Tullamore,  bullocks,  £72  5s.  Mr.  Moore, 
Grange  Con,  bullocks,  £77  each.  For  secon- 
dary and  other  classes  a reduction  in  values 
had  to  be  accepted,  and  there  was  a big  num- 
ber unsold  at  a late  hour.  The  abnormal  in- 
crease in  sheep  evidenced  a very  unfavourable 
turn  in  the  demand  for  all  classes.  Although  a 
few  choice  lots  made  last  day’s  top  rates,  the 
majority  of  the  sales  were  brought  to  a lower 
level  to  the  extent  of  5s.  per  head.  Quotations: 
— Cattle  (best),  90s.  to  97s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  extra  quality,  98s.  to  loos.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  secondary,  82s.  to  8gs.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  93s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  8d.  to  2s.  id.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield 
house,  March  25. — Numbers: — Cattle  3,082,  in- 
crease 503  ; sheep  5,891,  increase  2,012.  Owing 
to  the  large  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep,  trade 
to-day  v/as  much  quieter,  favouring  buyers. 
Beef  (best),  from  90s.  to  98s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  others,  from  75s.  to  85s.  per  cwt. 
Mutton,  IS.  9d.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— The  usual 
•weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  was  held  by  Messrs.  John 
Kobson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last.  Supplies 
were  rather  below  the  previous  market,  and,  as  the 
inquiry  for  mutton  was  very  keen,  values  again 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Best  quality 

...  94 

0 

to 

98 

0 

Secondary  quality 

...  86 

0 

to 

90 

0 

Inferior  quality 

...  78 

0 

to 

85 

0 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 

Choice  ewes 

1 

10 

to 

2 

2 

Choice  wethers 
Pigs  (per  cwt.  live) — 

1 

4 

to 

1 

8 

Best  bacon  an-1  pork 

...  195 

0 

to 

198 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

...  180 

0 

to 

193 

0 

Crain  (per  barrel) — 

Wheat 

...  50 

0 

to 

54 

0 

Malting  barley 

...  54 

0 

to 

55 

0 

Seed  barley 

...  70 

0 

to 

84 

0 

White  oats 

■...  31 

6 

to 

33 

0 

Black  oats 

...  29 

0 

to 

29 

6 

Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

...  11 

0 

to 

12 

0 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

8 

to 

2 

Hi 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)- 

Hens 

...  21 

0 

to 

27 

6 

Ducks 

...  32 

0 

to 

36 

6 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

...  12 

9 

to 

14 

0 

Medium  hay 

...  11 

0 

to 

12 

6 

Oaten  straw 

5 

6 

to 

7 

0 

Wheaten  straw 

6 

0 

to 

6 

6 

showed  an  upward  tendency,  all  classes  of  prime 
mutton  selling  round  about  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  dead 
weight.  The  supply  of  all  classes  of  mutton  on  the 
market  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  requirements,  the 
demand  far  exceeding  the  supply.  Blackfaced  wed- 
ders  made  up  to  140s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  to  130s.; 
White  wedders,  to  180s.;  White  ewes,  to  210s.;  White 
hoggs,  to  160s.;  crossbred  hoggs,  to  150s.;  rams,  to 
245s.  A small,  this  season’s  lamb,  scaling  48  lbs., 
was  sold  at  81s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store 
cattle  held  on  Tuesday  there  was  a very  slight  fall- 
ing off  in  supplies,  which  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  quality  of  the  stock  on  offer.  The 
display  of  bulls  was  extremely  good,  up  to  £5  per 
live  cwt.  was  realised  in  a couple  of  instances,  and 
92s.  to  98s.  was  currency  for  prime,  well-finished 
bulls,  with  rough  animals  grading  down  to  85s.  For 
prime  bullocks  and  heifers  the  highest  live  weight 
values  of  the  season  were  realised;  in  one  case  102s. 
was  recorded,  and  in  several  instances  100s.,  with 
95s.  to  98s.  the  ruling  value  for  medium  and  heavy 
weights  of  prime  finish.  All  other  qualities  rose  in 
sympathy,  and  a steady,  good  trade  prevailed 
throughout,  exporters  buying  very  extensively.  In 
the  cow  department  values  remained  firm  at  last 
week’s  rates,  with  an  entire  clearance,  almost  en- 
tirely for  export.  For  store  cattle  there  has  been  a 
phenomenal  rise  on  the  week,  values  being  £3  to  £4 
per  head  over  recent  markets,  with  strong  home  and 
export  demand.  For  springers  there  was  a satisfac- 
tory trade.  Bullocks  made  up  to  £74;  heifers,  to 
£65;  cows,  to  £62,  and  bulls,  to  £76. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
an  exceedingly  large  show  of  prime  cattle  on  offer  at 
their  sale  on  Tuesday.  With  a good  attendance  of 
butchers,  shippers,  and  cross-Channel  buyers,  who 
made  extensive  purchases,  a fast,  dear  selling  trade 
was  experienced  in  both  departments,  prices  being 
fully  equal  to  last  week’s,  and  at  the  finish  a clear- 
ance of  all  descriptions  was  practically  effected.  A 
specially-fed  bullock,  the  property  of  Mr.  Adam  Gra- 
ham, Andersonstown,  realised,  after  spirited  bidding, 
the  long  price  of  £107,  the  buyer  being  Mr.  Jas. 
Stevenson,  Orumlin  Road.  Best  bullocks,  £60;  hei- 
fers, £55;  cows,  £54;  bulls,  to  £75.  At  their  sale  on 
Monday  the  number  of  sheep  on  offer  was  about 
twice  that  of  the  previous  week.  Butchers  were  well 
represented;  a fast,  dear  selling  trade  was  the  re- 
sult at  prices  in  advance  over  last  week,  an  early 


clearance  being  readily  made.  Whitefaced  wethers, 
£10  16s.;  Whitefaced  owes,  £11;  Blackfaced  wethers, 
£6  3s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  llOs. ; crotiti  fioggs,  180s.; 
rams,  to  £12  10s.;  one  lamb,  tiie  first  on  sale  this 
year,  96s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick  Weekly  Mar- 
ket of  f at  Laitle,  Htorc  Stock,  and  Sheep,  Mar.  18. — 
Heavy  entries.  377  Usted.  lOnlra/its  included  some 
exceptionally  useful  and  promising  lots.  I’ricee 
worked  out  on  higher  levels,  a repetition  of  last  mar- 
ket. The  understone  of  the  market  was  firm  and 
steady;  lots  with  bloom  and  promise  a quick  trade; 
backward  and  middling  lots  improved.  Fat  heifer, 
£43  10s.;  Uiree-year-old  bullocks,  £34— £38  10s.; 

second  run,  £27  10s. — £31  10s.;  two-and-a-half-year- 
old  heifers.  £30— £33  10s.;  strippers,  £27— £32;  two- 
year-old  bullocks,  £23 — £26;  second  run,  £19--£21 ; 
heifers,  £27— £29;  next,  £23— £26;  yearling  bulhxiks, 
£15  £18  10s. ; heifers,  £14 — £17  15s,  Blieep  section — 
Fat,  £6  Is. — £8  17s.  6d.  Market  well  sold  up. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick— Weekly 
Market  of  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock  and  Sheep,  Mar. 
24. — Average  supplies,  with  class  well  represented ; 
healthy  tone  in  trade  around  values  of  last  market. 
Choice  lots  brisk,  with  an  advance.  Some  vendors 
held  stiff.  A ready  exchange  tor  iiromieing  drafts. 
A good  “ ring.”  Three-and-a-half-year-old  bullock, 
£50;  tliree-year-old  bullocks,  £33  10s.— £35  5s.;  hei- 
fers, £35  10s. — £36;  two-year-old  bullocks,  £28  lOs. — 
£32;  second  run,  £24— £25  15s.;  heifers,  £27  10s,— 
£28  5s.  and  £21  10s.— £23;  yearlings  (bullocks),  £15— 
£18  7s.;  2nd  run,  £12  15s.— £14;  heifers,  £14  7s.— £15 
10s.  Sheep— Fat.  £8  17s.  6d.— £9  12s.  6d.  & £6— £8  8s.; 
hoggets,  £4  10s.— £5  9s.  Special  Dairy  Market,  Mar. 
23.— Entries  showed  a considerable  increase,  fuller 
than  seasonable  average;  buyers  consequently  held 
back,  which  caused  trade  to  drag  unless  for  choicest 
lots.  Middling  cattle  a slow  trade  and  hard  to  cash 
at  dearer  values;  useful  cattle  not  purchasers;  rates 
hardly  up  to  last  market.  Milchers— Ordinary,  £35 — 
£45;  medium,  £28— £33;  springing  cows,  £34 — £45, 
according  to  class;  in-calf  heifers,  promising  lots, 
£46 — £51;  ordinary,  £37 — £44;  small,  £30— £38. 

UKAin. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  23. — There  is  very  little  change  in 
the  general  position  of  grain  trades,  although  sun- 
dry parcels  are  very  difficult  to  cash  in  quantity  at 
current  terms;  still  holders,  and  country  folk 
especially,  seem  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  near 
future  that  they  will  come  into  their  own  before  the 
season  is  altogether  done.  The  attendance  at  our 
Corn  Exchange  keeps  very  small;  only  a few  buyers 
of  importance  periodically  turn  up.  For  Irish  wheat 
50s.  to  54s.  per  barrel  appears  to  be  the  price  spoken 
of,  but  very  little  apparently  can  be  purchased  at 
the  lower  figure.  Blackoats  are  still  quoted  from 
29s.  to  29s.  6d.,  and  in  retail  up  to  31s. ; whites  from 
31s.  6d.  to  33s.,  and  in  retail  parcels  Is.  or  so  more; 
for  seed  oats  from  40s.  to  42s.  are  rates  mentioned, 
and  for  seed  barley  terms  are  anywhere  from  65s. 
to  75s.  and  84s.  per  barrel,  the  latter  being  for 
special  hand-picked  qualities. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Mar.  23. — Official  prices  (wholesale) — 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d. ; lump,  retail,  2s. 
10s.  to  3s. ; lump,  wholesale.  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  per 
lb.;  eggs,  hen,  23s.  to  28s.;  duck,  28s.  to  33s.  per  120; 
do.,  hen,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. ; duck,  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per 
doz. ; buttermilk,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  rundlet;  table 
celery,  24s.  to  28s. ; potherb  celery,  18s.  to  24s. ; 
rhubarb,  7s.  to  8s.;  parsley,  12s.  to  18s.;  leeks,  8s.  to 
12s.;  turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.;  carrots,  12s.  to  15s.;  par- 
snips, 12s.  to  15s.  per  cwt.;  cauliflowers,  2s.  to  3s. 
per  doz.;  savoys,  18s.  to  36s.;  cabbage,  28s.  to  48s.; 
Curleys,  8s.  to  16s.  per  120;  turnips,  swedes.  Is.  8d. 
to  1®.  lOd. ; potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.; 
British  Queens,  10s.  3d.  to  10s.  9d. ; Windsor  Castles, 
10s.  to  10s.  6d. ; oats,  new,  18s.  6d.  to  21s.;  hay,  up- 
land, new,  10s.  to  12s.  6d. ; meadow,  6s.  to  9s.; 

timothy,  8s.  to  lOs.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt. 

DERBY  (Waterside  Market),  Mar.  24.— Oats,  new. 
2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to  240e. ; straw. 
110s.  to  130s.;  turnips,  17s.  to  20s.  per  ton;  potatoes, 
27s.  to  30s.  per  sack. 

DERBY  (Victoria  Market),  Mar.  24. — Oats,  2s  lid. 
to  2e.  3Jd.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to  240s.;  straw,  llOs. 
to  130s.;  turnips,  17s.  to  20s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  27s. 
to  30s.  per  sack;  turf,  40s.;  hogwood,  25s.  to  30s  per 
ton. 
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BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN.  Mar.  25.— Demand  60  keen  during  week 
for  Irish-cured  meats  at  control  that  supply  cleared. 
Knglish  buyers  will  pay  any  price  for  Irish  bacon, 
as  there  is  no  demand  for  American,  quality  being 
poor.  American  long  clear,  190s.,  196s.  cwt.;  backs, 
175s.,  190s.;  bellies,  160s.,  170s.;  Cumberland  smoked 
cut,  1866.,  190s.;  extra,  208s. 

PORK. 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  Butter  Market), 
Mar.  24.— Quantities  in  market— 20  pigs,  163s.  9d. ; 
coarse  and  inferior,  140s.  to  160s.  per  cwt.;  demand 
brisk. 

COOTEHILL,  Mar.  24.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  114  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  165s.  9id.  per  cwt.;  good  de- 
mand. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  23.— Irish  apples  still  coming  in 
fairly  liberal,  and  selling  better;  prices  up  a couple 
of  shillings  per  barrel;  average,  17e.  to  23s.,  25s., 
and  27s.  per  barrel;  extras,  28s.  to  35s.;  8s.  to  12s. 
6d.  per  keg,  and  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  tray.  Winter 
imported  fruits  nearly  done,  but  Australian  apples 
now  near  at  hand  to  replace  Californian.  Oranges, 
40s.  to  45s.  per  half  case;  lemons,  21s.  to  24s.  and 
26s.  per  case.  Vegetables  in  big  supply,  and  made 
an  active  and  quick  sale.  Cabbage  realised  extraor- 
dinary terms,  and  cauliflowers  are  relatively  dear. 
Best  cauliflowers,  4s.  to  5s.  9d.  per  doz. ; seconds,  2s. 
3d.  to  3s.  3d  ; rhubarb,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  9d.  per 
doz.  bundles;  carrots.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.  ditto;  seakale, 
lOd.  to  is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  doz.  crowns;  lettuce,  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  box,  and  Is.  per  doz. ; beet,  4d.  to  6d. 
per  doz.,  and  Is.  6d.  per  basket;  swede  turnips,  2s. 
3d.  to  2s.  6d. ; specially  selected,  3s.  6d.  per  cwt. ; 
parsnips,  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  cwt  ; parsley.  Is.  to  le.  6d. 
and  2s.  per  tray;  leeks,  6d.  to  lOd.  per  bunch;  thyme, 
8d.  to  lOd.  and  Is.;  mint,  7d.;  white  turnips,  8d.  to 
Is.  4d.  per  bundle;  York  cabbage,  306.  to  50s.  and 
57s.;  extras,  74s.  to  100s.  per  load;  savoy  cabbage, 
20s.  to  30s.  and  50s. ; extra,  74s.  per  load. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  23.— There  appears  to  be  no  actual 
stint  in  supplies  of  potatoes,  and  inadequate  railway 
accommodation  and  delays  appear  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  moderate  level  at  which  city  etocks 
remain.  The  dearer  pretensions  of  North  of  Ireland 
dealers  is  exercising  an  upwards  trend  in  values  at 
this  end,  and  in  some  quarters,  indeed,  an  advance 
of  6d.  per  cwt.  is  asked  for  town  delivery.  Gener- 
ally, however,  factors  show  a disposition  to  finish 
out  the  month  at  current  terms,  viz. : — Up-to-Dates, 
etc.,  lie,;  special  lots  of  Champions,  11s.  6d.,  and 
Skerries,  12s.  per  cwt. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  23.— Supplies  of  poultry  continue 
at  a comparatively  very  low  ebb,  and  palpably  short 
of  trade  requirements.  The  decontrol  of  values 
has  not  asserted  any  great  change  in  current  terms 
from  previous  position.  Prime  heavy  live  hens  are 
making  10s.  to  14s.  each,  and  occasionally  more,  and 
ordinary  good  class,  6s.  to  8s.;  light  and  broody  sorts, 
3e.  6d.  to  5s.;  best  chickens,  6s.  to  8s.;  extras,  10s.; 
others,  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  each;  prime  ducklings,  7s.  to 
8s.;  seconds,  5s.  to  6s.;  old  ducks,  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  each; 
Guinea  hens,  in  feather,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  each; 
young  pigeons.  Is.  6d.;  old,  6d.;  quests.  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
each.  Rabbits,  on  withdrawal  of  control,  went  very 
dear,  but,  in  view  of  general  broody  condition  and 
reduced  value  of  skins,  are  now  back  to  2s.  4d.  and 
2s.  6d.  each;  still  a relatively  good  price. 

DERRY  POULTRY,  Mar.  24.— Chickens,  14s.  to 
19s. ; hens,  14s.  to  19s. ; ducks,  13e.  to  15s.  per  pair. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  25.— There  is  little  change  in  the 
position  of  our  butter  markets.  Cold  storage  re- 
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serves  will  scarcely  last  out  the  month;  some  are 
already  exhausted,  and  there  has  been  no  appreci- 
able increase  over  the  week  in  the  oddments  of  fresh 
creams  coming  in.  Choice  creams  continue  at  2s. 
Hid.,  and  other  sorts  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOid.  per  lb.,  but 
coarser  sorts  are  difficult  to  quote  for.  It  is  now  al- 
most beyond  question  that  the  butter  position  will 
be  both  scarce  and  dear  after  the  31st  inst.,  as  al- 
ready English  merchants  are  on  the  track,  and  many 
have  been  in  direct  communication  with  creamery 
producers,  and  are  offering  freely  330s.  to  336s.  per 
cwt.,  but  in  numerous  cases  it  has  been  mentioned 
that  392s.  per  cwt  , or  3s.  6d.  per  lb.,  has  been  paid 
for  special  consignments  to  be  shipped  immediately 
on  decontrol.  This  indicates  that  at  least  for  some 
time  home  markets  will  be  left  somewhat  bare,  and 
buoyed  to  some  extent  by  the  competition  of  expor- 
ters. With  regard  to  eggs,  supplies  keep  very  full 
and  on  the  increase.  Under  the  pressure  of  euch, 
prices  have  given  way  a further  2s.  per  120.  Hen 
eggs  run  from  21s.  to  26s.,  and  for  specially  selected 
lots  27s.  6d.  per  120.  Duck  eggs  are  not  in  large  sup- 
ply, and  command  relatively  good  terms,  viz.,  from 
32s.  to  35s.,  and  for  specially  selected  parcels,  36s. 
6d.  per  120. 

CORK  BUTTER,  Mar,  23.— Firsts,  308s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 308s.  per  cwt. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  23.— We  had  another  full  market  of 
country  hay  here  this  morning,  but  only  moderate 
supplies  from  Co.  Dublin  sources.  Strong  hay  was 
steadily  sold  out  at  an  easy  repetition  of  Friday’s 
values,  but  middling  and  soft  descriptions  of  old 
meadow  continue  to  experience  a slow  and  uncertain 
sale,  with  more  pronounced  irregularity  in  terms. 
Prime  country  strong  hay,  12s.  9d.  to  l3s.  3d.  and 
13e.  6d. ; Co.  Dublin  shed-saved  first  crop,  13s.  9d.  to 
14s.;  medium  qualities  strong  hay,  11s.  to  12s.  6d.; 
good  old  meadow,  9s.  to  lOe.  6d.  and  11s.;  other 
classes,  5s.  6d,  to  8s.  9d.;  a few  loads  rubbishy  stuff, 
say,  4s,  to  5s.  Oaten  straw  in  fair  supply,  and  sold 
at  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  cwt.,  and  beet  fresh  feeding 
qualities,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  per  cwt.;  wheaten  in  moderate 
compass,  and  from  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

Bx  A.  T.  Matthews. 

Grain.— There  is  again  no  change  in  the  average 
value  of  wheat  in  English  markets,  which  remains  at 
72s.  6d.  per  480  lb.  Prices  ranged  from  71s.  6d.  at 
Devizes  up  to  73s.  3d.  at  Chelmsford.  The  Mark 
Lane  average  was  73e.  Id.  Barley  in  31  markets 
averaged  92s.  6d.  per  400  lb.,  a decline  of  Is.  4d.  per 
quarter.  Prices  ranged  from  72s.  6d  at  Nottingham 
up  to  107s  Id.  at  Burton-on-Trent.  In  London  there 
were  good  supplies  and  a rather  poor  demand,  the 
average  being  93s.  lOd.  Oats  in  25  markets 
averaged  58s.  5d.  per  312  lbs.  Prices  ranged  from 
53s.  7d.  at  Hull  up  to  64s.  lid.  at  Shrewsbury.  The 
London  quotation  was  59s.  2d.  There  were  good  sup- 
plies of  Irish  black  in  London 

Fat  Cattle. — The  total  number  of  fat  cattle  on  the 
officially  quoted  markets  was  9,447  against  8,484  the 
week  before  and  a three  years’  average  of  8,648.  The 
increase  was  due  to  a much  larger  supply  in  London, 
where  4,535  were  shown  against  1,919  the  previous 
week.  The  general  quality  of  the  cattle  on  offer  was 
hardly  so  good  as  last  week,  but  some  fairly  well-fed 
ones  were  on  offer  in  some  markets. 

Fat  Sheep. — The  number  of  sheep  coming  to  mar- 
ket continues  small.  Last  week’s  total  supply  in 
officially  quoted  markets  was  14,427  against  14,350 
the  previous  week  and  a three  years’  average  of 
30',984.  A few  clipped  eheep  were  shown  at  Ipswich, 
and  were  graded  at  83  lb.  each,  while  the  pelts  were 
valued  at  8s. 

Veal  Calves  and  Pigs. — Veal  calves  were  shown  in 
26  markets  and  averaged  20id.  and  18d.  for  first 
and  second  quality.  Pigs  remained  in  very  short 
supply,  numbering  only  2,604. 

Dead  Meat, — in  the  Central  Market  there  were 
larger  arrivals  of  home-killed  beef,  quality  in  some 
instances  showing  considerable  improvement,  while 
there  were  also  good  supplies  of  imported  on  offer. 
Veal  continues  in  good  request,  further  consignments 
of  Dutch  selling  readily  at  the  maximum  price  of 
5s.  lOd.  per  stone.  Home-killed  mutton  continues 
scarce.  Imported  mutton  is  now  priced  at  6s.  per 
stone  and  lamb  at  8s.  8d. 

Store  Cattle.— In  spite  of  the  spell  of  wintry 
weather  during  the  last  few  days,  trade  in  stores 
remains  active.  At  Leicester  March  fair  nearly 
100s,  i)er  live  cwt.  was  given. 


POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  23.— Poultry  control  is 
now  removed.  Good  chickens  are  very  scarce,  and 
are  being  eagerly  sought  after,  but  the  price  will  pro- 
bably not  rise  much  above  the  old  maximum  of  2s. 
2d.  per  lb.  Live  old  hens  will  sell  well  up  to  Wed- 
nesday before  Easter;  10  per  cent,  off  weight  no 
longer  allowed.  Wild  rabbit  trade  is  practically 
finished  for  the  season.  Tames  are  making  Is.  to 
Is.  4d.;  lower  prices  due  to  fall  in  value  of  skins 
and  warmer  weather.  English  new  laid  eggs  wiP 
probably  be  at  25s.  per  120  before  the  end  of  the 
week  and  Irish  23e. — (Game  and  Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  23.— Firms  are  now  free 
to  receive  direct  consignments.  Maximum  prices  ob- 
tainable. Pork  (till  end  of  this  month),  lie.  8d.  per 
8 lbs.;  veal,  7s. — (Game  and  Son.b 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  20th  March,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  j'ears ; — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 


Wheat 

..  72  7 

72 

7 

72 

3 

80 

5 

Barley 

,.  93  10 

62 

1 

.56 

9 

65 

6 

Oats 

..  57  9 

46 

4 

50 

3 

50 

4 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  iiounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN— March  25th,  1920. 


Averai* 

Avcragt  price 

live  weight.  per  bead. 


Average 

p ice 
per  ewt. 


*5 

Bullocks 

prime 

c. 

12 

qr. 

1 

lbs. 

22 

£ 

62 

s. 

17 

d. 

6 

£ 

5 

8. 

1 

d.. 

0- 

*1 

do. 

12 

0 

14 

60 

12 

6 

5 

0 

0 

*1 

do. 

16 

0 

0 

79 

4 

0 

4 

19 

O 

*1 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

44 

2 

0 

4 

18 

O 

*4 

do 

10 

1 

7 

50 

0 

3 

4 

17 

o 

*1 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

57 

12 

0 

4 

16 

o 

*4 

do. 

11 

2 

7 

54 

18 

6 

4 

15 

0 

3 

do. 

10 

1 

19 

49 

0 

0 

4 

14 

o 

*2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

41 

17 

0 

4 

13 

o- 

*11 

do. 

12 

0 

10 

55 

12 

3 

4 

12 

0 

7 

do. 

9 

1 

20 

43 

0 

0 

4 

11 

3. 

*4 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

45 

10 

0 

4 

11 

0 

4 

do. 

10 

1 

0 

46 

10 

0 

4 

10 

9 

*12 

very  good 

12 

1 

9 

55 

10 

0 

4 

10 

O' 

*3 

do. 

10 

0 

19 

45 

4 

9 

4 

9 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 

8 

9 

8 

do. 

9 

3 

7 

43 

3 

6 

4 

8 

0 

*2 

Heifers 

prime 

12 

2 

0 

62 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

*1 

do. 

11 

0 

0 

53 

18 

0 

4 

18 

0 

*2 

do. 

8 

1 

0 

40 

0 

3 

4 

17 

a 

*4 

do. 

8 

0 

7 

38 

6 

0 

4 

15 

0 

1 

Cows 

prime 

12 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

4 

7 

6 

1 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

41 

10 

0 

4 

7 

3- 

3 

do. 

10 

2 

19 

45 

10 

0 

4 

5 

5 

1 

do. 

10 

1 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0. 

1 

very  good 

10 

1 

0 

41 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

27 

Wethers 

prime 

1 

0 

24 

7 

15 

0 

6 

7 

9 

16 

very  good 

1 

1 

23 

9 

0 

0 

6 

3 

9' 

6 

Ewes 

prime 

1 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

5 

15 

O 

9 

very  good 

1 

0 

3 

5 

15 

0 

5 

12 

0 

30 

Hoggets 

prime 

0 

3 

20 

5 

17 

6 

6 

7 

0 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat  cattle,  3,082;  fat  sheep.. 
5,891. 


* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


BELFAST— March  25rd,  1920. 


No.  of 
Beast* 

Dcscriptieiu. 

Average 
ive  Weight 

Average 
price 
per  head. 

Average 
price 
per  ewt. 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr. 

lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

2 

prime 

11 

0 

0 

51 

15 

0 

4 

14 

O' 

2 

do. 

11 

1 

0 

52 

5 

0 

4 

13 

O 

2 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

45 

15 

0 

4 

11 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

3 

0 

44 

0 

0 

4 

10 

3 

2 

very  good  ... 

10 

1 

0 

45 

10 

0 

4 

8 

9 

2 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

44 

5 

0 

4 

8 

6 

2 

do. 

10 

2 

0 

46 

5 

0 

4 

8 

O 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

14 

42 

0 

0 

4 

7 

5 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

41 

5 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

14 

40 

10 

0 

4 

6 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

14 

39 

0 

0 

4 

5 

6 

2 

good 

9 

1 

0 

38 

15 

0 

4 

3 

9 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

37 

10 

0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

14 

35 

15 

0 

4 

3 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

1 

14 

34 

5 

0 

4 

1 

9 

2 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

32 

10 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

do. 

Heifers 

7 

3 

14 

31 

5 

0 

3 

19 

3. 

2 

prime 

11 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

4 

14 

6. 

2 

do. 

10 

2 

14 

50 

0 

0 

4 

14 

O 

2 

do. 

10 

1 

14 

48 

0 

0 

4 

12 

6 

2 

do. 

10 

1 

0 

47 

5 

0 

4 

12 

3 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

14 

43 

15 

0 

4 

11 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

42 

15 

0 

4 

10 

0 

2 

very  good  ... 

10 

0 

0 

44 

5 

0 

4 

8 

6 

2 

do. 

9 

3 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

8 

3 

2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

41 

10 

0 

4 

7 

3 

2 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

40 

5 

0 

4 

7 

0 

2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

38 

15 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

14 

37 

10 

0 

4 

4 

6 

2 

good 

9 

0 

0 

37 

15 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

3 

0 

46 

5 

0 

4 

2 

9 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

0 

34 

15 

0 

4 

1 

9 

2 

do. 

8 

1 

0 

33 

10 

0 

4 

1 

3 

2 

do. 

Cows 

8 

0 

0 

32 

5 

0 

4 

0 

9 

1 

prime 

11 

3 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

3 

6 

1 

do. 

10 

2 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

2 

9 

1 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

40 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 
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SALES  OF  '’THE  FARMERS’ 
«"ZETTE  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  In  Ireland. 


A Tipperary  reader  has  a cow  that  gave 
birth  to  a calf  with  two  heads.  Both  cow 
and  calf  are  doing  well.  It  is  said  two  heads 
are  better  than  one. 

We  learn  that  sorrie  of  the  northern  bran- 

• ches  of  the  I.F.U.  are  severing  their  connec- 
: tion  with  the  Union  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  political  matters  at  their  meetings.  It 
was  complained  that  at  the  dinner  given  at  the 
I*  j Congress  of  the  I.F.U.  the  members  con- 
cluded by  singing  “A  Nation  Once  Again.” 

An  American  writer  suggests  that  terraces 
or  roofs  of  large  houses  in  towns  might  con- 
tain  one  or  more  beehives;  the  workers  could 
forage  in  parks,  public  gardens,  etc.  The  most 
thing  is  to  choose  a suitable  breed, 
which  should  not  be  irritable.  Swarming 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  bees  not  disturbed 
unnecessarily.  Hives  have  been  established 
(up  to  two  dozen  at  a time)  on  the  terraces 
ot  large  houses  in  the  very  heart  of  New  York. 

farmers  are  receiving  a share  of 
me  business  in  cattle  with  European  countries. 
Canada  has  been  asked  to  tender  for  30  000 
heavy  beef  cattle  during  the  first  five  months 
■ of  this  year  for  France.  Italy  has  also  offered 
; a contract.  Representatives  from  France  want 
r heifers  and  cows  from  Canada  to  supply  the 
, devastated  areas  of  Northern  France.  This 
( contract  will  be  for  several  thousand  cattle. 


There  were  ructions  at  a meeting  of  flax- 
growers  in  Ballymena  on  Saturday  last.  The 
meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newly-formed  Irish  Flax  Producers’  Associa- 
tion, and  a resolution  was  proposed  demanding 
no  further  official  interference  with  the  igig 
flax  crop.  As  an  arnendment  to  this,  it  was 
proposed  that  they  do  not  favour  decontrol 
but  support  the  efforts  being  made  to  secure 
increased  grades  and  prices,  and  also  that  they 
disapprove  of  the  Irish  Flax  Producers’  Asso- 
ciation as  being  antagonistic  to  the  Ulster  Far- 
mers Union.  This  gave  rise  to  a very  warm 
discussion,  which  developed  to  almost  an  up- 
be  motion  could  eventually 

hv  nnU  \ amendment  was  lost 

by  only  4 votes,  25  voting  m favour  as  against 
29  voting  for  the  original  proposal  slv^ral 
of  those  present  did  not  vote  either  way. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 

breeding  for  milk. 

The  practical  value  of  grading  up  herds 
by  w'ceding  out  the  worst  and  breeding 
from  the  best  is  becoming  more  generally 
recognised  of  late.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  actual  yield  a cow  gives  over  a milk- 
ing period,  and  the  average  percentage  of 
butter-fat  _ her  milk  shows.  The  only  means 
of  determining  a cow’s  dairying  capacity  is  by 
regular  weekly  weighings  of  a morning  and 
evening’s  milking  over  tlie  lactation  period,  as 
well  as  testing  tlie  accompanying  percentage 
of  butter-fat  yielded.  These  records  belie 
appearance,  which  is  often  deceptive,  and  indi- 
cate beyond  question  those  cows  which  are 
worth  retaining  as  profit-makers,  and  those 
cows  which  deserve  to  be  weeded  out  as  barely 
able  to  pay  for  their  keep.  Cow-testing  asso- 
ciations are  doing_  excellent  work  in  improving 
the  dairying  qualities  of  cows  kept  on  farms, 
and  their  enterprise  is  being  assisted  by 
breeders  of  dairy-purpose  pure-bred  stock.  The 
number  of  these  latter  is  greatly  on  the  increase 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  tendency  may  con- 
tinue. Though  pure-bred  bulls  and  heifers  of 
accredited  dairying  strain  have  been  fetching 
high  prices  at  sales  across-Channel  for  some 
years  back,  it  cannot  be  said  that  much  encour- 
agement has  been  given  to  breeders  of  dairy 
stock  on  this  side.  Indeed,  the  prices  obtained 
last  year  were  very  poor,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
actually  disheartening.  This  year  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  demand  has  taken  a much  firmer 
tone.  The  prices  at  this  season’s  shows  and 
sales  prove  that  animals_  bred  from  accredited 
milking  lines  on  either  side  can  be  counted  on 
to  sell  well,  and  may  be  expected  to  fetch  even 
higher  prices  yet.  At  the  Derry,  Cork,  Dublin 
and  Belfast  Shows  recently,  the  tall  figures  ob- 
tained  for  dairy  bulls  caused  much  comment 
At  Derry  five  out  of  the  six  bulls  exhibited 
were  selected  for  premiums,  which  shows  a 
very  commendable  standard  of  quality.  From 
a similar  number  of  half-bred  dairy  bulls  ex- 
hibited, an  equally  high  percentage  of  animals 
was  selected  for  the  premium  awards.  A re- 
rnarkable  fact  at  this  show  was  that  the  prices 
obtained  for  dairy  bulls  were  higher  than  for 
bulls  in  the  other  classes.  The  excellent 
figures  of  155  guineas,  140  guineas  and  no 
guineas  paid  for  three  of  the  animals  on  offer 
bespeak  the  keenness  of  those  out  to  breed 
for  milk.  At  Cork  the  whole  twelve  pure-bred 
registered  bulls  were  selected  for  premiums, 
and  the  class  was  one  of  much  merit  in 
quality.  The  top  price  paid  for  one  of  these 
animals  was  200  guineas,  and  the  prices  of  six 
others  ranged  from  100  to  185  guineas.  At  the 
same  show  the  best  prices  for  non-dairy  bulls 
were  100  guineas  and  gs  guineas,  while  two  of 
the  half-bred  dairy  bulls  went  out  of  the  ring 
^ 105  guineas.  In.  the  class  for  dairy  bulls  at 
Dublin,  thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  bulls  ex- 
hibited were  given  premium  rosettes.  Com- 
petition was  keen  at  Ballsbridge,  and  prices 
varied  from  a maximum  of  240  guineas  to  a 
minimum  of  100  guineas.  The  Dublin  figure 
was,  however,  to  be  out-topped  at  Belfast  a 
tew  weeks  later.  Here  twenty-eight  pure-bred 
registered  dairy  bulls  were  exhibited,  and  the 
high  figure  of  320  guineas  paid  for  the  third 
prize  bull  on  the  'first  day  of  the  sale  was 
second  day  by  400  guineas,  at 
which  figure  the  second-prize  winner  was  taken 
out. 

review  of  the  recent  business  done  in 
dairy-bulls  is  convincing  proof  that  breeding 
tor  milk  IS  at  length  claiming  its  deserved 
share  of  attention.  Pure-bred  bulls  are  essen- 
tial for  grading  up  the  quality  and  early- 
fattening  qualities  of  Irish  store  cattle.  In 
like  manner  pure-bred  dairying  bulls  are  a re- 
quisite if  the  cow-testing  system  is  to  afford 
Its  maximum  advantage.  The  former  is  essen- 
tial to  the  latter,  and  the  splendid  returns 
breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  bulls  have  secured 
this  spring  are  certain  to  give  a fillip  to  the 
Dreeding  of  dairying  strains,  and  to  secure  that 
cow-testing  associations,  as  well  as  dairy  far- 
rners_  generally,  will  be  able  to  purchase  suit- 
able bulls  for  crossing  with  cows  whose  milk- 
ing  qualities  have  been  proved  beyond  doubt. 

^ read  the 
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Jottings  from  Everywhere. 

IF  one  takes  Finland  as  a standard  for  the 
hardiness  of  the  various  crops — and  the 
country  lies  yery  far  north  compared  with 
these  islands — it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  bar- 
ley, which  appears  the  most  resistant  of  the 
cereals  to  cold,  can  be  grown  up  to  the  68th  N 
parallel,  rye  and  potatoes  tie  at  the  66th,  while 
flax  finds  its  extreme  at  the  64th,  and  wheat  at 
the  61st  parallel.  Of  course,  there  are  types  of 
cold  and  types  of  cold.  The  same  degrees  of 
temperature,  about  zero  and  under,  do  not  re- 
present the  same  severity  to  plant  life  uni- 
formly. The  air  moisture,  the  prevailing 
winds, -the  natural  shelter,  and,  to  an  extent, 
the  type  of  soil  are  all  factors  which  put  the 
effects  of  sirnilar  temperatures  at  similar  lati- 
tudes out  of  joint.  Every  country  has  to  deter- 
mine what  crops  its  temperature,  soil,  winds, 
rainfall,  etc.,  admit  of  being  grown  success- 
fully or  not.  Even  within  these  countries  there 
are  regions  more  suited  to  some  crops  than 
turnips  do  well  on  sharp  soils 
u Scotland,  while  the  deep  clays  of 

the  southern  English  counties,  with  a warmer 
summer  temperature,  are  more  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  mangolds.  Lucerne  may  make 
some  show  in  Kent  or  Surrey,  but  it  would 
hardly  do  in  Clare,  and  in  Ireland  here,  the 
soil  of  Antrim  would  not  afford  such  pastures 
for  carrying  dairy  cows  as  Limerick  does, 
any  more  than  Meath  could  grow  barley  like 
Wexford,  or  Wexford  fatten  off  cattle  on 
grass  as  Meath  or  Kildare  can. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  phrase  which  informs 
us  that  something  exciting  may  always  be  ex- 
pected from  Africa.  In  these  times,  Sweden 
^rns  up  to  tell  us  something  common-place. 

1 hey  have  been  trying  the  effects  of  lime  up 
there,  and  if  there  is  any  soil  corrective,  which 
has  been  more  written  about  and  its  action  ex- 
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plained  than  lime,  we  do  not  know  it.  How- 
ever, Sweden  has  butted  in  with  the  results 
of  the  trials  she  has  made,  and  here  in  a pon- 
derous sentence  is  a result  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at: — “To  increase  yield  by  an  abun- 
dant use  of  chemical  fertilisers,  it  is  essential 
to  apply  systematically  at  the  same  time  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  calcareous  fertiliser  to 
modify  the  ill-effects  of  the  soil  reaction, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  follows  the  continuous 
use  of  superphosphate,  sodium  nitrate,  potas- 
sium chloride,  ammonium  sulphate  or  dried 
blood  in  more  or  less  large  quantities.”  This 
in  itself  is,  we  presume,  a translation,  and  by 
right  would  deserve  a further  translation,  but 
we  forbear.  We  take  the  resolution  as  read, 
and  turn  to  another  investigation  reported 
from  Sweden  on  the  “action  of  liming  on  acid 
humiferous  soil.”  The  statement  made  as  the 
opening  bar  of  the  crescendo  on  the  beneficial 
effect  of  lime  on  bogs  is  that  “ the  soil  of  un- 
submerged peat-bogs  require  abundant  lime.” 
We  need  not  stop  to  dilate  on  such  matters 
in  the  discussion  as  the  microflora  of  the  soil, 
or  the  xerophytic  tendency  of  plants,  nor  yet 
refer  to  humic  colloids  ; enough  to  state  that 
the  outstanding  decision  arrived  at  is  that  be- 
fore plants  in  peat-bogs  can  assimilate  organic 
substances  directly,  these  substances  must  be 
modified  first  (by  liming),  which,  in  turn,  pro- 
duces nitrate  calcium,  a soil  substance  produc- 
tive of  strong  plant  growth.  The  effect  of 
lime  for  growing  plants  on  peaty  soils  has 
already  been  demonstrated  successfully  in  this 
country,  but  according  to  the  Swedish 
authority,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  for  the 
midland  areas  of  Ireland  in  order  to  make 
these  blossom  like  a rose,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  yield  full  crops,  is  to  quarry  out  the  lime- 
stone which  borders  the  bogs,  and,  having 
burnt  it,  spread  it  in  a surface  layer,  and  so 
neutralise  the  acids  of  the  central  peat  area, 
and  thus  make  it  as  fertile  for  corn  growing 
or  potato-raising  as  around  Athy  or  New- 
townards. 

Farmers  are  always  fearsome  that  the  arti- 
ficials they  apply  to  or  for  crops  will  be 
washed  out  of  the  soil  before  the  crop  they 
are  intended  for  can  make  use  of  them,  or,  if 
they  only  make  use  of  them  partially,  that 
the  balance  is  lost  in  the  drainage.  It  is  well 
to  get  a reassurance  from  an  American  ex- 
perimenter that  this  is  not  so  much  the  case 
as  might  be  expected.  The  authority  referred 
to  found  that  phosphates  remain  almost  en- 
tirely where  placed  until  removed  by  the  crops 
or  by  erosion  (surface  washing);  that  nitro- 
gen is  lost  to  a very  little  extent  by  drainage 
during  the  growth  of  plants  cultivated  in  well- 
kept  land,  but  that  as  regards  potash,  in  spite 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  soil, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  movement 
within  the  soil  (especially  if  superphosphate, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
used  in  combination),  and  may  easily  be 
washed  out  of  reach  of  the  roots.  This,  if  not 
entirely  reassuring,  is  strongly  so,  and  the 
qualification  need  not  cause  much  heart- 
burning. 

Mendelism  is  somewhat  too  abstruse  a 
problem  for  the  ordinary  market-going  farmer. 
It  may  be  all  right  for  the  scientists  who  study 
genetics,  and  can  talk  learnedly  of  the  domi- 
nants and  the  recessives.  These  be  matters 
beyond  the  farmer’s  ken,  though  practical  ex- 
perience guides  the  latter  in  visioning  what 
kind  of  an  animal  he  may  expect  from  this  or 
that  cross.  Maine  Experimental  Station  has 
recently  sent  out  an  account  of  the  result  of 
first-generation  crosses  between  dairy  cattle 
breeds  and  beef-bred  Aberdeen-Angus. 
According  to  this  report  the  qualities'  of  beef 
production  are  divisible  into  four  general 
regions  of  the  body — head,  fore-quarters, 
barrel,  hindquarters.  When  either  parent  was 
an  A.-A.,  the  offspring,  it  was  found,  showed 
the  characteristic  type  of  head,  and  heavy 
deep-fleshed  forequarters,  while  the  body  and 
hindquarters  were  intermediate,  but  were  most 
like  those  of  the  dairying  parent.  From  these 
results  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  such  first- 
generation  crosses  show  an  increasing  value 
of  the  beef  qualities  in  the  forequarters  with- 
out materially  influencing  the  hindquarters. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES,  j 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 


Prospects  of  Feeding  Stuffs  Supplies. 

AS  it  has  been  decided  to  remove  maximum 
prices  from  all  oil  cakes  and  meals,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  views  of 
competent  men  writing  officially  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  the  prospect 
of  feeding-stuff  supplies  in  the  future.  “ It 
appears  likely  that  the  supply  of  millers’  offals 
which  was  so  short  during  the  war  will  be 
considerably  increased  in  the  coming  season.” 
It  may  seriously  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
there  will  be  any  reduction  in  the  price,  but 
nothing  is  said  on  that  point.  “The  prospects 
for  feeding  barley  are  not  so  good,  which  is 
likely  to  be  scarce  for  some  time.”  Home- 
grown oats  are  in  satisfactory  supply,  but  the 
prospects  of  large  imports  are  poor.  The  ex- 
change between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
States  is  all  against  the  importation  of  barley, 
oats,  and  maize.  What  is  said  about  oilcake 
is  worth  quoting.  “ The  importation  of  oil 
seeds  during  the  last  year  has  increased  very 
largely,  resulting  in  the  production  of  very 
large  quantities  of  cakes  of  all  kinds.  Con- 
sumption of  cakes,  probably  on  account  of 
high  prices,  and  possibly,  too,  because  farmers 
have  discovered  during  the  war  that  they  could 
keep  their  animals  quite  satisfactorily  on  much 
smaller  cake  rations  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  before  the  war,  has  not  increased 
so  rapidly  as  the  production.  There  is  con- 
sequently a large  stock  of  cakes  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
prices  will  decrease.” 

Agricultural  Machinery. — Some  useful  re- 
commendations are  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  committee  recom- 
mend that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
agricultural  engineering  upon  a scientific_  basis 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  this  end 
steps  should  be  taken  to  stimulate  and  provide 
for  research  in  all  branches  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering. In  order  to  secure  that  the  field  of 
research  is  covered,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
overlapping,  it  is  suggested  that  a Committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  should  be  ap- 
pointed, on  which  all  parties  concerned  in 
agricultural  machinery  research  would  be  rep- 
resented. Progress  in  research  as  regards  til- 
lage implements  must  depend  largely  upon  the 
results  of  investigations  into  soil  physics  and 
the  problem  of  tilth,  and  the  Committee  recorn- 
mend  that  the  work  in  this  direction  now_  in 
progress  at  the  Rothamsted  experiment  station 
should  be  accelerated  so  far  as  practicable. 

Progress  in  Animal  Hygiene. — The  new  Ani- 
mal Diseases  Research  Association  has  had  a 
good  send  off.  A joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  the 
National  Farmers’  Union  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  has  been  at 
work  for  some  time,  and  came  to  the  public 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  last  with 
concrete  proposals  which  found  a ready  assent 
from  a large  body  of  agriculturists,  represen- 
tative of  the  different  interests  concerned  with 
arable  and  pastural  farming.  So  acute  has  the 
question  become  that  this  new  organisation 
“ for  the  purpose  of  promoting  investigation 
into  the  diseases  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  ” 
has  come  into  being  at  a most  opportune 
moment.  The  speeches  made  at  the  meeting, 
and  especially  the  considered  statement  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Douglas,  D.Sc.,  C.B., 
of  Auchlochan,  made  manifest  the  enormous 
wastage  which  goes  on  from  year  to  year 
through  the  loss  of  farm  stock  from  disease, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if,  under  this  new 
organisation,  there  is  systematic  and  persistent 
co-operation  between  the  practical  farmer  and 
the  scientist  a vast  amount  of  good  work  may 
be  accomplished  which  will  be  in  the  national 
interest.  Some  spade  work  has  already  been 
carried  through  in  Scotland,  notably  the  inves- 
tigation into  navel  ill  by  the  Clydesdale  Horse 
Societv,  and  the  investigation  into  sheep  dis- 
eases bv  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  new  associa- 
tion gets  to  work,  the  results  already  obtained 
may  be  turned  to  good  account. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

aUBRISTS  PLEASE  NOTE 

Y TT  JB  vrould  ask  our  corrcspoiidsnts,  so  for  as  possible 
\ V / to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers  to  queries  by 
%/%/  letter.  Querists,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining  replies 
▼ T in  the  issue  following  the  date  of  writing,  should 
forward  their  questions  so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  Morning,  and  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address : PAaaBas'  Oaxbttb,  179  Oreat 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl  or  other 
morbid  material  intended  for  examination,  will  querists 
please  note  that  before  despatching,  these  should  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
socurcly  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination 
being  made.  If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake 
to  reply  to  such  queries.  Tbs  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  aad  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  neceesary  to: — 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2,  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  back  of 
each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good 
faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

List  of  Butter  and  Baco^n  Exporters  (X.  and  X.,  Lon- 
don)—Both  lists  would  be  too  lengthy  for  this 
column,  but  for  the  information  you  want  regard- 
ing butter  exporters  we  should  advise  you  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary,  Irish  Creamery 
Managers’  Association,  28  Molesworth  Street,  Dub- 
lin. The  Department  of  Agriculture,  4 Upper 
Merrion  Street,  would,  we  fancy,  if  you  approached 
them,  supply  you  with  a complete  list  of  bacon 
curers,  which  really  means  bacon  exporters.  The 
Irish  Creamery  Managers’  Association  publish  an 
annual  calendar  which  would  be  of  much  help  to 
you  for  reference  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
export  butter  trade.  It  is  published,  we  think,  at 
about  4e.  per  copy. 

Market  Prospects  (J.  G.  G.,  Co.  Wicklow)— (1)  Both 
feeding  pigs  and  breeding  from  sows  are,  in  our 
opinion,  likely  to  pay  well  this  year.  Pork  prices 
are  mainly  dependent  on  the  supply  and  price  of 
feeding  stuffs  and  the  quantity  of  bacon  that  is 
imported  by  other  countries  of  supply.  Both  these 
factors  still  point  to  high  values  for  home  pro- 
duced pork,  and  the  gi’eatest  profit  will  be  earned 
by  those  who  breed  their  own  pigs  and  finish  these 
largely  on  home-grown  meals,  with  potatoes  or 
green-feeding.  (2)  Milch  cows  and  springers  are 
usually  not  in  such  demand,  and  hence  do  not 
fetch  such  high  prices,  in  the  two  months  you  men- 
tion, though  at  the  likely  rates  then  for  milk  and 
butter  they  are  certain  to  sell  well.  The  last  and 
this  month  is  a good  time  to  have  springers  com- 
ing and  again  at  the  back-end,  about  September, 
when  the  shipping  demand  becomes  very  keen.  (3) 
Where  it  can  be  grown  and  successfully  handled 
flax,  the  high  cost  of  production  notwithstanding, 
certainly  holds  out  more  prospects  of  high  profit 
than  oats.  Some  of  the  money  returns  per  acre 
received  for  flax  this  year  could  not  be  approached 
by  oats,  and  the  comparison  looks  to  be  even  more 
strongly  in  favour  of  flax  next  season. 

Feeding  Cattle  on  Crass  (B.  E.,  Ck).  Louth)— At  the 
graded  price  fixed  for  the  end  of  June,  finished 
cattle  should  bring  heavy  rates  per  head  then, 
and,  even  though  it  is  hard  to  buy  good  forward 
stores  for  less  than  82s.  to  83s.  and  over,  cattle  of 
quality  and  thriftiness  should  pay  well  to  have  in 
finished  condition  off  the  grass  by  that  time.  In- 
dian meal  has  been  for  the  past  month  costing 
over  23s.  per  cwt.  to  buy,  but  it  is  hoped  the  with- 
drawal of  control  will  increase  supplies,  and  this 
may  have  a little  effect  in  easing  the  price  to 
stock-feeders,  but  we  question  if  it  will  be  by 
much.  Two  parts  Indian  meal  to  one  cotton  cake 
or  palm-nut  cake  makes  a good  ration  for  cattle 
on  grass.  Cotton  cake  is,  however,  very  dear, 
nearly  £30  per  ton.  and  hard  to  get.  Palm-nut 
cake  is  more  reasonable,  and,  though  prices  have 
advanced  of  late,  it  is  still  worthy  of  attention 
from  breeders,  and  there  should  be  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  a supply  by  placing  orders  timely. 

Manuring  for  Flax  (E.  H.  X.,  Co.  Down)— We  under- 
stood from  your  query  of  last  week  that  the  land 
was  dressed  with  sea-weed  for  last  year’s  potato 
crop,  and,  this  being  so,  pointed  out  that  this 
made  the  bed  all  the  more  suitable  for  a flax  crop 
this  season.  With  a potash  dressing  such  as  we 
mentioned,  and  care  taken  that  the  land  is  made 
as  light  as  you  can  make  it,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  get  a good  yield  of  fibre  off  it 
this  season.  It  is  a usual  practice  to  sow  flax 
after  potatoes  in  some  of  your  neighbouring  coun- 
ties. 

Preventing  Finger-and-Toe  (J.  X.  H.,  Co.  Cork)— When 
making  ready  the  land  for  turnips  give  it  a dress- 
ing of  1 to  li  tons  per  statute  acre  of  freshly- 
slaked  burnt  lime,  and,  instead  of  using  super- 
phosphate, apply  a dressing  of  slag  at  the  rate 
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of  4 to  5 cwts.  per  statute  acre,  together  with  a 
little  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  to 
start  the  young  plants  into  strong  growth,  and  so 
protect  them  from  fly  attack.  This  affection  of 
turnips  is  due  to  the  soil  being  too  soft  naturally 
or  being  made  so  by  the  continued  application  of 
acid  manures,  such  as  superphosphate.  It  is  also 
invited  by  turnips  being  grown  at  too  short  in- 
tervals on  the  same  soil.  If  you  lime  once  regu- 
larly in  the  rotation  and  avoid  acid  manures  you 
will  find  that  the  crop  will  prove  sound  and  un- 
affected. 

Condition  and  Use  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (Con- 
stant Reader,  Co.  Tipperary)— You  could  not  have 
stored  the  sulphate  better  than  on  a dry  floor. 
You  need  not  be  anxious  about  it  having  lost  any 
of  its  fertilising  constituents.  It  naturally  in- 
clines to  get  damp  of  itself  (deliquesce  is  the  tech- 
nical term,  which  means  taking  in  moisture  from 
the  air),  but  on  a dry  floor  and  in  a dry  place  this 
is  well  safe-guarded  against.  It  cannot  be  mixed 
with  slag  without  loss,  and  both  need  to  be  sown 
separately  (see  article  on  the  Mixing  of  Manures 
elsewhere  in  this  issue).  It  might  be  applied  with 
slag  to  either  oats  or  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  1 cwt. 
sulphate  to  4 or  5 cwts.  of  slag  per  statute  acre 
(both  being  applied  separately).  The  best  way  to 
use  it  for  young  cabbage  plants  is  to  fork  it  in 
lightly  through  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  for 
other  small  seeds  about  to  be  sown  dust  it  lightly 
over  the  surface  and  rake  in  when  making  ready 
the  beds. 

Between  Crazing  for  Sheep  (F.  X„  Co.  Dublin)— If  you 
are  going  to  manure  it  next  season,  we  doubt  if 
it  would  repay  you  to  sow  down  grass  seeds  with 
the  oats  this  spring.  If  you  wish  you  might  give 
it  a light  sprinkling  of  Italian  when  sowing 
the  oats,  but  when  you  inquire  the  cost  of  the  lat- 
ter—and  half  a bushel  to  the  acre  is  the  least  you 
could  put  on — you  can  calculate  for  yourself 

whether  it  will  repay  you  or  not  in  the  few  months’ 
grazing  after  the  oats  have  been  cleared.  Besides, 
no  grass  can  be  sufBciently  established  in  autumn 
to  afford  much  grazing  for  sheep.  Take  our  ad- 
vice and  let  them  run  over  the  stubble  alone  (it 
will  do  the  land  good)  and  pick  whatever  they  can 
off  it  and  round  the  ditch-sides. 

Sowing  Crass  Seeds  (Enquirer,  Co.  Meath)— This  plan 
will  benefit  the  oats,  which  will  have  so  much  of 
a start,  but  will  not  favour  the  smaller  seeds, 
which  will  be  overshaded  by  the  larger  oat  plants, 
and  to  a large  extent  deprived  of  their  share  of 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Our  advice  would  be  to 
sow  the  grass  seeds  immediately  after  the  oats 
has  been  sufQciently  covered  by  the  harrow,  then 
give  a light  run  of  the  finest  harrow  you  have 
(some  prefer  a roughly-made  bush  harrow,  as  the 
merest  covering  of  soil  is  all  that  is  required), 
and  finally  roll  firmly,  so  as  to  ensure  adequate 
moisture  and  sufiicient  root-hold  for  the  smaller 
plants  when  they  germinate. 

Laying  Down  Land  to  Pasture  (D„  Co.  Meath)— For  a 
successful  pasture  the  8 acres  should  this  year 
have  been  manured  for  potatoes  or  turnips  and 
then  laid  out  next  season  with  oats  and  a grass 
and  clover  mixture.  This,  we  suppose,  is  beyond 
your  possibility,  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
strike  later;  yet,  as  the  land  in  your  county  is  so 
naturally  rich,  it  can  lay  itself  out,  as  the  saying 
goes.  As  this  will  be  the  third  crop  of  oats,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  it  a dressing  of  2 cwts. 
superphosphate  and  i cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia 


per  statute  acre  applied  and  harrowed  into  the 
land  when  making  it  ready  for  the  seed  bed.  The 
finer  you  can  make  this  the  better  and  the  more 
chance  of  the  smaller  seeds  germinating  well. 
Take  pains  to  make  the  tilth  as  fine  as  possible 
before  sowing  the  oats.  and.  after  these  have 
been  covered  by  the  harrow,  then  broadcast  or 
put  in  with  the  seed  harrow  the  grass  seeds 
and  clovers.  Use  very  light  seed  harrows  to  give 
the  slightest  covering  possible  to  the  latter  and 
then  consolidate  by  a thorough  rolling.  These 
ar*  the  main  lines  to  be  followed  in  laying  out  old 
land  which  has  not  been  opened,  aerated,  cleaned 
aad  enriched  by  a manure  crop.  If  these  points 
are  elosely  adhered  to  there  is  more  chance  of  a 
satisfactory  pasture  than  in  many  other  coun- 
tnes.  We  take  it  for  granted  the  seed  mixture  is 
of  good  quality  and  suited  for  the  purpose  in 
view. 

Preparing  Horse  for  Sale  (Inexperienced,  Co.  Tyrone) 
—There  is  no  better  way  of  preparing  him  for  sale 
than  by  giving  him  three  nice  feeds  of  oats  daily, 
with  whatever  good  hay  he  cares'  to  eat  from  his 
manger,  and  an  occasional  bran  mash,  say  once 
weekly,  to  keep  his  bowels  in  tone.  This,  to- 
gether with  thorough  grooming  daily  and  regular 
exercise  either  at  farm  work  or  on  the  road,  should 
bring  him  out  in  good  enough  condition  to  sell 
There  is  no  need  to  overdo  a horse;  it  will  no, 
add  to  his  price.  All  that  is  required  is  to  have 
him  well  made  up  in  muscles  and  condition  and 
able  to  show  himself  to  advantage. 

Use  of  Slag  (Basic  Slag,  Co.  Cork)— Even  yet  it  is 
not  too  late  to  apply  slag  on  grass  lands,  though 
naturally  its  effect  will  not  be  observed  so  early 
in  the  grazing  season.  Still,  it  will  show  its  stimu- 
lating effects  on  both  grasses  and  clovers  sooner 
or  later  and  sweeten  the  pasturage  for  stock.  It 
can  be  used  as  a source  of  phosphate  for  potatoes 
and  both  of  the  root  crops,  but  on  no  account 
must  it  be  mixed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Both 
must  be  applied  separately : the  slag  when  the 
land  is  being  made  ready  for  drilling  or  on  the 
top  of  the  split  drills,  and  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia dusted  down  on  the  farmyard  manure  be- 
fore the  drills  are  closed.  A fair  allowance  for 
any  of  these  crops  would  be  5 cwts.  basic  slag  and 
i to  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  statute  acre. 

Coats’  Milk  (Willie  Wright,  Co.  Limerick)— No  doubt 
cream  could  be  taken  off  goats’  milk  by  passing 
it  through  a hand-separator,  but  we  doubt  if  the 
palatableness  of  the  resultant  butter,  which  would 
be  very  white  and  crumbly,  should  appeal  to 
many.  It  would  have,  no  doubt,  a resemblance  in 
flavour,  though  far  away,  to  its  kindred  product 
from  Italy— Gorgonzola  cheese.'  As  milk  it  is 
much  stronger  than  cows’,  though  some  of  it  might 
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bo  given  diluted  by  ordinary  cows’  milk  until  the 
youngsters  got  accustomed  to  it.  For  the  purpose 
of  feeding  young  calves  it  would,  however,  need 
to  be  given  very  cautiously  and  observantly.  It 
is  best  for  creaming  tea  with  and  also  for  chil- 
dren, when  the  latter  can  be  got  to  take  it,  which 
is  not  always  the  case.  Still,  it  is  the  milk  sup- 
ply of  many  a labourer’s  family,  and  there  is  no 
denying  its  value  for  many  reasons. 

Treatment  of  Cow  and  Rearing  of  Calf  (Inexperi- 
enced Co  Tyrone)— The  feeding  you  are  giving  to 
the  in-calf  cow  could  not  be  improved  on,  and  is 
the  usual  ration  given  to  cows  in  your  parts  when 
calving  draws  near.  After  she  has  calved  you 
might  increase  the  amount  of  gruel  (or  steery,  as 
you  term  it)  in  order  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk. 
Give  the  calf  a couple  of  quarts  of  freshly-drawn 
milk  three  times  daily  for  the  first  week  or  ten 
days,  and  gradually  increase  this  to  3,  or  even  4, 
quarts  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Feed  at  regular 
times,  be  scrupulous  about  the  cleanliness  of  the 
vessel,  which  should  be  well  scalded  after  each 
feed,  and  for  precaution  put  a little  pinch  of  bak- 
ing  soda  into  each  feed.  There  is  not  much  in  it 
but  care,  and  attention  to  the  details  of  feeding  a 
young  calf  will  soon  give  you  the  experience  you 
confess  you  presently  lack. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Protecting  Pear  Trees  from  Disease  (Ex-Gardener, 
Queen’s  Co.)— We  do  not  recollect  the  matter  yoix 
refer  to  Probably  your  tree  suffered  from  at- 
tack of  the  pear  sucker.  Directions  for  prevent- 
ing this  were  given  in  February  last  in  Gardening 
column.  It  is  too  late  now  to  apply  the  lime  and 
salt  spray.  You  can  obtain  Nicotine  from  any 
of  the  seedsmen  whose  advertisements  appear  in 
our  columns.  If  this  is  used  according  to  direc- 
tions supplied  with  it  you  will  probably  save  the 
crop.  Lime  washing  the  stem  would  not  avail. 

Cutting  Back  Laurel  Hedge  (Bud  Fisher,  Co.  Cork)— 
—Cut  the  hedge  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  cut  back  so  far. 

Crowing  Vegetable  Marrows  (W.,  Co.  Wicklow)— The 
B66ds  should  be  sown  one  in  each  pot  and  in 
soon.  Afterwards  they  are  hardened  in  a cold 
frame  and  eet  out  on  rich  soil  in  June. 

Tasteless  Beet  (H.  H.  P.  D.,  Berkshire)— You  have 
either  got  hold  of  a bad  variety,  which  is  moat 
likely,  or  the  ground  was  too  rich.  Bad  cooking 
would  spoil  the  best  of  beet. 

Cutting  Back  Raspberries— Spraying  Apples  and 
Cherries  (Nono,  Co.  Kerry)— (1)  Cut  the  raspberries 
down  to  6 ins.  at  once.  (2)  It  is  too  late  to  use 
cleansing  sprays  on  such  trees  now.  If  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  mention  your  object  in  spraying, 
we  will  have  much  pleasure  in  advising  you. 

Identification  of  Shrubs,  etc.  (Interested,  Co.  Cork)— 
1.  Santolina.  2.  Sauteria.  3.  Could  not  identify 
this  tiny  specimen,  which  was  completely  dried 
up.  4.  Berberis.  5.  Jasminum.  6.  Cotoneaster. 
7.  Euonymus.  8.  Silver  do.  9.  Retinospora. 

Raising  Melons,  etc.  (Cowboy,  Co.  Limerick)— Your 
letter  will  be  attended  to  in  an  early  issue. 


POULTRY. 

The  Fireless  Brooder  (Brooder,  Co.  Tyrone)— It  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  at  the  price  a flreless 
brooder  for  use  out  of  doors  in  the  present 
weather.  We  have  not  seen  the  brooder  in  ques- 
tion, but  feel  sure  it  is  meant,  as  all  such  brooders 
are,  for  use  in  a small  house  or  shed.  If  you  have 
such  a house  or  shed  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  trans- 
fer your  chicks  to  this  new  brooder  at  three  weeks 
old  They  will  cry  for  the  accustomed  warmth 
of  the  lamp  for  a little  while,  but  this  will  do  them 
no  harm.  Our  experience  with  fireless  brooders 
is  that  in  this  damp  climate  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a second  quilt,  so  that  one  is  always  drying 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  You  can  easily  make 
this  extra  quilt  at  home.  When  you  first  begin 
using  a flreless  brooder  watch  the  ventilation  care- 
fully. If  the  chickens  are  the  least  bit  damp  in 
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the  morning,  enlarge  the  nest  a little  and  raise  the 
quilt.  Be  very  careful  also  about  teaching  them 
their  way  back  to  tlie  warm  piace,  otherwise  they 
soon  get  chilled.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
how  you  succeed. 

Hens  Eating  Their  Eggs  (Dark  Tyrone,  Co.  Tyrone)— 
Egg-eating  when  once  established  in  a flock  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  cure.  In  your  case  the  habit  has 
been  brought  about  by  two  defects  in  the  dieting— 
(1)  Want  of  animal  protein;  (2)  want  of  shell 
material.  These  two  will  have  to  be  remedied  be- 
fore you  can  hope  for  successful  treatment.  Give 
your  50-60  hens  1 lb.  of  fish  meal  per  day  for  a 
week,  then  increase  to  IJ  lb.  the  second  week. 
You  can  use  the  fish  meal  as  part  of  the  drying 
off  mixture.  A two  pound  jam  jar  holds  about 
14  ozs.  Write  to  The  Poultry  Grit  Co.,  Newry,  and 
ask  if  they  have  any  oyster  shell  dust,  which  is 
cheaper  than  broken  oyster  shell ; failing  this,  ask 
for  calcined  flint.  Give  the  hens  a supply  of  this. 
Now  for  the  treatment.  Watch  for  the  birds  with 
egg  on  the  beak;  catch  them,  and  with  your  pen- 
knife pare  down  the  beak  until  you  see  blood. 
This  will  prevent  them  pecking  at  an  egg  for  a 
few  days.  A very  good  plan  with  a flock  of  con- 
firmed egg-eaters  is  to  fill  a shell  with  a paste  of 
flour  and  water  and  plenty  of  mu.  ard.  Put  this 
down  in  the  yard  and  watch  results.  If  the  mus- 
tard fails  go  to  the  chemist  and  ask  for  aloes  or 
any  bitter  non-poisonous  substance  and  try  the 
egg  again.  We  think,  however,  this  will  not  be 
necessary.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  result  of 
treatment. 

Fish  Meal  Sample  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Fermanagh) 
—If  you  use  only  halt  the  usual  quantity  of  fish 
meal  and  make  the  bulk  of  the  soft  food  boiled 
potatoes  you  may  use  this  sample  with  no  ill  effects. 
We  are  in  communication  with  the  vendor,  who 
is  a very  honest  man  and  would  not  knowingly 
stock  a bad  article.  You  might  write  to  him  and 
tell  him  about  this  meal,  and  say  you  will  not 
take  this  brand  again.  He  is  the  nearest  vendor  of 
good  fish  meal  we  know,  and  will  give  you  value 
for  money.  We  have  sent  you  privately  the  names 
of  the  two  best  brands  we  know.  Ask  for  these 
and  let  us  know  result. 

Starting  with  Poultry  (Enquirer,  Co.  Clare)— (1)  For 
your  purpose  we  should  choose  the  White  Leghorn. 
Buy  eggs  at  Egg  Stations  where  the  price  is  merely 
a trifle  above  table  price,  or  from  reliable  breeders 
who  advertise  in  our  columns.  (2)  We  prefer  one 
breed  only,  but,  if  you  wish  to  keep  a few  to  hatch, 
set  a clutch  of  Light  Sussex  or  Buff  Orpingtons. 
(3)  Set  White  Leghorn  eggs  as  early  in  April  as 
possible.  They  should  be  out  by  the  first  of 
April  for  early  winter  laying.  (4)  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a cheap  house.  Try  J.  M.  Thornton, 
poultry  appliance  maker,  Kenilworth  Park, 
Harold’s  Cross,  Dublin,  or  Geo.  Perry  and  Co., 
Camden  Row,  Dublin.  For  winter  egg  production, 
and  where  you  have  no  separate  scratching  shed, 
allow  not  less  than  three  and  a half  square  feet 
of  floor  space  for  each  White  Leghorn  hen.  Read 
special  article  on  housing  in  last  week’s  issue. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  advise  you  at  any  time. 

Breeders'  Addresses  Wanted  (Poultry,  Co.  Cork)— We 
are  sorry  we  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
specialises  in  laying  strains  of  the  breeds  named. 
They  are  bred  almost  entirely  for  show.  The 
Secretary,  National  Utility  Poultry  Society,  3 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  London,  S.W.I.,  may 
bo  able  to  help  you. 


VETERINARY. 

cow  Eating  Afterbirth  (W.  F.  A.,  Co.  Cork)— It  fre- 
quently happens  that  cows  eat  the  afterbirth,  but 
it  apparently  does  not  do  them  any  harm;  how- 
ever, it  should  be  prevented  if  possible.  When 
they  do  it,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  a sharp 
dose  of  linseed  or  castor  oil.  The  swelling  on  the 
jaw  is  probably  due  to  actinomycosis.  Give  her 
1 dr.  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a pint  of  water 
once  daily  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  paint  the  skin 
over  the  swelling  with  liniment  of  iodine  three  or 
four  times  during  the  fortnight. 

Death  of  Hen  (Mona,  Co.  Wicklow)— We  examined  the 
body  of  the  hen  sent  and  found  that  its  death 
was  caused  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
This  might  have  been  brought  on  by  some  irritant 
material  the  bird  had  picked  up  or  by  a chill. 
The  body  generally  was  in  very  poor  condition, 
and  we  would  accordingly  advise  you  to  increase 
the  rations  for  the  remaining  birds  in  the  same 
flock  or  run. 


White  Scour 

In  Calves,  etc.,  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  remedied  by  using 

NOLANDS 
IMPROVED  SCOUR 
SPECIFIC. 

It  cures  the  Scour  and  heals  the  Stomach. 

IN  PACKETS,  2/-  AND  5/-  POST  FREE. 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  M.P.S.I. 

Veterinary  Chemist, 

Dungarvan,  Co  Waterford. 
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Cow  Holding  Back  Milk  (J.  K.  H.,  Co.  Cork)— This 
peculiarity  is  frequently  met  with  in  young  ner- 
vous cows.  The  only  remedy  that  we  can  suggest 
is  that  the  same  person  should  milk  her  at  the 
same  hours  each  day,  and  during  the  milking  to 
speak  kindly  to  her,  so  as  to  gain  her  confidence. 
It  would  be  well  to  put  her  into  a shed  when  milk- 
ing and  to  give  her  something  to  eat  during  the 
process. 

Horse  Kicking  in  Stable  (Nono,  Co.  Kerry)— Very  pro- 
bably the  kicking  at  the  stable  wall  is  caused  by 
small  parasites  irritating  the  skin  of  the  heels. 
Wash  his  heels  well  with  hot  water  and  carbolic 
soft  soap,  using  a good  strong  water  brush.  After 
washing  rinse  the  soap  out,  and,  when  dry,  rub 
into  the  skin  some  of  the  following  ointment,  then 
bandage  the  legs  with  good  clean  woollen  ban- 
dages;—Oil  of  tar,  4 drs.;  benzoated  lard,  6 ozs. 
The  washing  and  dressing  should  be  repeated  on 
every  alternate  day.  You  might  also  give  him  on 
a fasting  stomach  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  in  which 
has  been  blended  1 oz.  of  rectified  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. 


GENERAL. 

Income  Tax  (Rex,  Co.  Wexford)— The  judicial  rent  of 
the  holding  being  more  than  the  P.L.V.  the  entire 
amount  of  the  tax . under  Schedule  (A)  is 
payable  by  the  landlord.  tenant  is 

ass6s&able  under  Schedule  (B)  upon  double 
the  amount  of  the  P.L.V. — that  le  to  say. 
upon  £260.  From  the  latter  he  is  entitled 
to  statutory  abatement  of  £120  where  his  entire 
income  is  below  £400.  Assuming  that  his  only  in- 
come is  derived  from  the  farm  and  that  he 
is  not  entitled  to  claim  allowances  for  wife  and 
children,  he  will  be  assessed  upon  £130  net  at  2s. 
3d  namely,  £14  12s.  6d.,  which  is  payable  in  two 
instalments.  If  he  can  prove  his  ACTUAL  income 
from  the  farm  to  be  below  the  £250  he  can  claim 
refund  of  tax  upon  the  difference. 

photographic  Paper  (.1.  J.  M.,  Co.  Clare)— An  excel- 
lent little  weekly  paper  is  “ The  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher,” published  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  sons. 
Ltd  20  Tudor  Street,  London,  B.C.4.  The  price  is 
3d  per  copy,  or  15s.  2d.,  post  free,  for  one  year. 
You  should  be  able  to  get  it  from  any  of  the  lead- 
ing newsagents. 


ULSTER  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

Schedules  of  the  prizes  to  be  offered  for 
competition  at  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 
Society  Show,  to  be  held  at  Balmoral,  Bel- 
fast, from  May  26th  to  28th  next,  are  now  m 
circulation.  There  are  249  classes  and  com- 
petitions, as  compared  with  227  in  1919,  for 
cattle,  horses,  draught  horses  in  gear  and 
trade  turnouts,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  poultry, 
rabbits,  cavies,  butter,  eggs,  honey,  butter- 
making,  poultry-plucking  and  trussing,  and 
packing  of  hatching  eggs.  A substantial  in- 
crease has  been  made  in  the  value  of  the 
prizes  offered.  The  usual  sale  of  exhibited 
cattle  will  be  held  on  the  second  day,  and  ex- 
hibitors who  intend  entering  their  animals  for 
this  sale  should  note  that  entries  must  be 
made  not  later  than  April  21st.  Entries  of 
stock,  implements,  and  manufactures  close  on 
Wednesday,  April  21st,  and  for  poultry,  rab- 
bits, produce,  and  butter-making,  etc.,  com- 
petitions  on  Friday,  May  Jih..  Schedules  and 
entry  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Ken- 
neth MacRae,  Secretary,  Balmoral,  Belfast. 


Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERMOMETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  5/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  for  Quantities 


Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris;  R«e  Saint  Lazare 
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ARABLE*  PASTURE 


MIXING  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

For  various  reasons  farmers  frequently 
have  recourse  to  compound  manures  sup- 
plying in  greater  or  less  degree  most  of 
or  all  the  food_  constituents  required  by 
plants.  In  such  circumstances  the  farmer  can 
either  purchase  the  ingredients  of  the  mixture 
and  mix  them  himself,  or  he  can  request  a 
reliable  manure  merchant  to  compound  a 
mixture  according  to  his  (the  farmer’s)  speci- 
fication. The  farmer  knows  the  manorial  re- 
quirements of  his  own  land  better  than  the 
merchant;  or  if  he  is  not  certain  on  this  point 
he  can  seek  the  aid  of  the_  agricultural  instruc- 
tor for  his  county,  who  is  specially  qualified 
to  advise  and  \vho  has  a knowledge  of  local 
conditions.  It  is  probably  more  economical 
for  the  farmer  to  do  his  own  mixing,  as  he  can 
employ  his  men  on  this  work  at  slack  periods 
and  avoid  the  charge  for  mixing  made  by  the 
merchant. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  or  other  atnmoniacal 
manure  must  not  be  mixed  with  any  manure 
holding  free  lime,  such  as  basic  slag  and  basic 
superphosphate,  nor  should  it  be  mixed  with 
precipitated  phosphates  or  with  manures  con- 
taining much  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  Bel- 
gian and  Algerian  phosphates.  The  result  of 
making  such  a mixture  is  the  liberation  of  free 
ammonia,  the  presence  of  which,  in  the  air, 
can  be  detected  by  its  pungent  odour.  Sul- 
phate of  ammonia  may,  however,  be  mixed 
with  superphosphate,  bone  manures,  fish  meal, 
nitrate  of  soda,  salt  and  most  forms  of  potash. 
Mixtures  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  super- 
phosphate, or  both  of  these  along  with  salt  and 
kainit,  if  not  sown  soon  after  being  made,  be- 
come moist  and  pasty  ; this,  however,  can  be 
obviated  by  including  in  the  mixture  a drying 
manure  such  as  bone  flour,  fine  bone  meal,  or 
castor  meal  to  the  extent  of  at  least  i in  10. 

Nitrate  of  soda  should  not  ordinarily  be 
mixed  with  superphosphate  or  dissolved 
bones  ; not  only  may  such  a mixture  result  in 
the  loss  of  some  of  the  nitrogen,  but  the  mass 
m apt  to  become  sticky  and  difficult  to  sow. 
The  addition  of  a considerable  proportion  of 
drying  manures,  such  as  a fine  bone  meal  or 
steamed  bone  flour,  will  remedy  this.  Nitrate 
of  soda  may  be  mixed  with  salt  or  any  potash 
manure  without  bad  result.  It  may  also  be 
rnixed  with  basic  slag  and  raw  mineral  phos- 
phates, but  this  mixture  should  be  used  at 
once  and  not  stored. 

Nitrolim  may  be  mixed  with  basic  slag, 
bones,  or  with  any  potash  manure;  and  it  may 
also  be  mixed  with  good,  dry  samples  of  super- 
phosphate,  although  in  this  case  a little  heat 
may  be  developed  and  part  of  the  water- 
soluble  phosphate  may  be  “ reverted.”  Nitrate 
of  lime  is  not  suitable  for  making  mixtures. 

Superphosphate  should  not  ordinarily  be 
mixed  with  basic  slag,  precipitated  phosphate, 
or  ground  mineral  phosphate,  as  this  results  in 
the  soluble^  phosphate  of  the  superphosphate 
becoming  insoluble  in  pure  water  (though 
readily  soluble  in  soil  water)  to  an  extent*  de- 
pendent upon  the  lime  present. 

Nevertheless,  slag  and  superphosphate  are 
frequently  mixed  for  the  reason  that  the  mix- 
ture  sows  better  than  either  ingredient  alone 
and  because  any  disadvantages  that  superphos- 
phate may  have  on  account  of  its  acidity  are 
removed.  A better  mixture  is  obtained  by 
using  steamed  bone  flour  instead  of  slag. 

In  making  mixtures  the  ingredients  should 
be  very  thoroughly  incorporated  in  small 
quantities. _ Lumpy  manures,  before  mixing, 
and  the  mixture  when  made,  should  be  passed’ 
through  a sieve  and  the  remaining  lumps 
carefully  broken  up.  If  the  mixture  is  not  to 
be  sown  immediately,  it  should  preferably  not 
be  bagged  at  once,  owing  to  its  tendency  to 
set  immediately  after  mixing,  but  should  be 
alRwed  to  lie  in  a heap  for  a few  days,  after 
broken  up,  turned  through  a 
riddle  or  harp,  and  then  bagged.  After  this  0 
treatment  the  mixture  will  not  readily  set  or 
become  lumpy,  .and  may  be  kept  for  weeks. 

— Journal  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 


POWER 

WATERFORD 

•seldSII^hMu.-  Seedmerchants  *and  Nurserymen 


FOR 

Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds 


Catalogue  or  Quotation  on  Application 


WM.  POWER  6 CO.,  WATERFORD. 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  F order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  i ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.2. 


Prevent  Cold,  Wet  Feet 

If  you  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  damp  in 
winter  time,  a pair  of  CALOR  CLOGS  are 
the  best  preventive  of  cold  wet  feet.  Uppers 
are  of  good  grain  leather,  lined  with  non- 
tearing felt.  Plain  strong  wood  soles.  Well 
finished.  For  men  or  women.  Price  8/11 
post  free. 

We  have  a variety  of  clogs  for  boys  and  girls  and 
tor  men  and  women,  Wellington  and  lacing  shapes. 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
The  best  we  have  yet  issued. 

WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS. 


J81 


No.  C529 


Post  Paid. 


Overgate,  DUNDEE. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS— Pardon’s  Pocket  Edition 
of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920,  with  CATTLE  READY 
RECKONER.  Price  1/6;  post  free  l/8.-^Branswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street. 


NOW  RE  ADY— SOIL  FACTS,,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  J Mition).  EVERY  I 'armer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House ',  Dublin. 
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Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 


THE  “ LITTLE  MARVEL.’ 


Includes : Peae.  Beans  (Broad  and 
Runner),  Beet,  Borecole,  Broccoli, 
. Brussels  Sprouts,  CaPbage,  Car- 
/ rot.  Cauliflowers,  Leek,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Parsley.  In  all,  21 
. Packets, 


Seeds  o/’nRODUCE 

ri 


Quality)  ” r ERFECT  RESULTS 


FREE 

with  every  order  for  Seeds  value 

7/6  . 

And  upwards  is  presented,  if  requested 
at  time  or  ordering  the 
AMATEURS’  CARDEN  GUIDE. 

A 64-page  descriptive  and  illustrated 
booklet  on  “ How  to  Grow  Vegetables 
and  Flowers." 


FOR 

THE 


Gabdeh  Beadtifdl 

^WEET  p>EAS. 


S' 


FOR  EXHIBITION  OR  DECORATION 

The  A Collection,  12  varieUes, 
Selected  Spencers,  splendidly 
waved,  including  the  newest 
sorts  ...  ...  _ ... 

The  B Collection,  20  Sterling 
Frilled-edge  types,  extra  value 
The  C Collection.  I1OOO  seeds  in 
25  Grandiflora  types  ... 

The  D Collection,  " Something 
New,"  12  new  early  flowering 
Sj)6nc©rs  ••• 

The  E Collection,  9 new  1920  in- 
troductions ... 


Rowan’s  Superb  Large  Flowered,  in 
Mixture,  per  lb.,  10/6;  3 lb.,  6/-;  oz., 

1/-. 

Rowan’s  Extra  Pine,  mixed,  per  oz.,  8d. 
Rowan’s  Orcbjd  Flowered,  Mixed,  per 
i lb..  10/-;  ;’t  lb.,  6/-;  oz.,  1/6. 

Rowan’s  New  Early  Flowering  Spencers, 
per  oz..  2/6. 


THE  FOREGOING  ARE  ONLY  A FEW 
SPECIAL  LINES  FROM  OUR  MOST 
DIVERSIFIED  FLOWER  SEED  STOCK. 


The  new  AMERICAN  HAND 
PLOUGHS  AND  WHEEL  CULTI- 
VATORS make,  easier  the  effective  pre- 
paration of  ifehe  soil  for  Garden  and 
other  Crops.  The  most  up-to-date  and 
efiBcient  implements  yet  introduced. 
Inspect  at  our  establishment  or  write 
for  illustrated  particulars. 


OUR  10/6  COLLECTION— 
The  ‘IdeaU  provides  a Garden 
Full  of  Vegetables  for  10/6 


" Seeds  of  INSURE  MAXIMUM 
Quality’'  RETURNS 


^ Collection  of 

1-  w/  O Vegetable  Seeds 


THE  "ilDEAL.” 


Includas:  Pens,  flBcans,  Beet,  Bore- 
cole. Broccoli,  -ruBsel*  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  t'arrot.  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Cress,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Mus- 
tard. Onion,  Parsley.  Parsnip, 
Radisih,  etc.  In  all,  30  Packets. 


Get  Busy  on 


Your  Garden  Mow 


CONSULT  THE 


ROWAN  Seed  Service 


The  Seal  that 
identifies 


SEEDS  OF 
QUALITY.” 


Our  distribution  Manager  h.as  allotted  for  presentation  to 
the  Gardening  readers  of  this  magazine  an  issue  of  the 
New  Season’s  SEEDS  OF  QUALITY,  192p,  and  will  post 
a free  copy  to  applicants  if  this  publication  is  mentioned 


ONLY  ADDRESS: 


M.  Rowan  & Co. 


The  Seedsmen  of  Quality  f who  have 
standardised  the  Perfect  Seed  Service 


7/6 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

THE  " COMPACTA.” 


Includes : Peas,  Beans,  Beet,  Bore, 
cole.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Leek,  Lettuce.  Onion, 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Savoy, 
Turnip,  Vegetable  Marrow.  In 
all,  25  Packets. 


” Seeds  of  | 

PLEASURABLE  & 

Quality  " \ 

ROFITABLE 

make  hardening 

FOR 

THE 


Gabdeh  Ecohomic 

^OME  j^lGH-GRADE  ^ARDEN 


JJ'IGHGRADE 

^TRAINS. 


GET  INTO  THE  LINE  OF  PROGRESS  TO-DAY 


PEA  SUPPER— A large  podded,  flrst 
early,  semi-dimpled,  producing 
distinctive  dark  green.  i>ods  of  piquant 
flavour;  height  2i  ft.;  per  pint  2/6. 

Beans-rowan’s  magnificent 

LONG  POD— Per  pint  1/6. 

Brussels  sprouts  — rowan’s 

SOLIDITY— The  best  Sprout  on  the 
market  for  all  purposes;  dwarf,  compact 
habit;  sprouts  from  the  very  bottom, 
excellent  flavour;  the  most  universally 
recommended  type  now  offered;  per 
packet,  1/-. 

CABBAGE  - ROWAN'S  SPRING 
BE.4.UTY— The  Cabbage  of  distinc- 
tion for  the  gardener  who  appreciates 
something  extra  good;  perfect  heading 
and  early  cutter;  per  pkt.  8d.,  per  dz. 
1/8. 

CABBAGE-ROWAN’S  MARKET  GAB- 
DEN— A large  Ellam’s  type,  some- 
what nicer  in  shape  and  stands  weU; 
per  pkt.  6d>,  per  oz.  1/4. 

CABBAGE,  SAVOY— ROWAN’S  LATE 
MONARCH  produces  flne  large 
heads,  beautifully  crinkled ; excellent  for 
table  use;  per  oz.  1/6. 

Onion— ROWAN’S  golden  mon- 
arch—Magnificent  in  size,  and  a 
matchless  flavoured  keeper;  one  of  our 
“Ideal"  specialities;  per  pkt.  1/-i  1/6; 
per  oz.  3/6. 

Onion— AILSA  CRAIG  (improved), 
skin  pale  straw  colour,  beautifully 
white  and  mild;  per  oz.  3/-. 

ONI0NS-STANDARD  VABIETIES- 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  1/10; 
Danvers’  Yellow.  1/4;  James’  Keeping, 
1/8;  Nuneham  Park,  1/8;  Rousbam 
Park,  2/-,  all  per  ounce. 

Tomato— ROWAN’S  ideal,  the  finest 
Tomato  grown ; glossy  scarlet 
colour,  thin  skin,  smooth  and  round;  ex- 
cellent flavour;  per  packet  1/-  and  2/6. 


The  ‘ ROWAN  ’ Seed  Service 
lifts  you  right  into  the  front 
line  of  Gardening  Progress. 


Our  service  secures  complete  satisfaction  to  your  post  orders. 
Inquiries  Invited  on  all  matters  relating  to  Carden  Supplies. 


‘'Seeds  o/ARE  THE  SELECTIONS 
Quality OF  EXPERTS 


21/- 


THE 


Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds 

• QUALITY.” 


51  & 52  Capel  Street,  Dublin 


Includes  all  the  leading  veg^ 
tables  in  35  Selections,  and  with 
each  lot  is  packed  onr  “ A Col- 
lection Orchid  Flowered  „Sweet 
Peas  (12  varieties),  and  6 Beauti- 
ful Hardy  Annuals. 


ESTABLISHED  1889. 


OUR  STUD  Y:  ‘Seeds  of  Quality  ’ for  the  Discriminating  Gardener  & Progressive  Farmer 
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Feeding  Stock  on  Arable  Farms. 

Result  of  further  experiment  in  Soiling  System  at  Harper  Adams  College. 


Most  interesting  reading  is  provided  in 
the  Second  ReiJort  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown 
(Vice-Principal)  on  the  Soiling  of  Milch 
Cows  experiment  which  is  being  conducted  at 
the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College,  New- 
port, Salop.  The  object  of  the  first  soiling  ex- 
periment, already  reported  on  in  our  columns, 
was  to  test  the  possibilities  of  arable  land  for 
the  production  of  the  green  food  for  stock, 
usually  supplied  by  grass  during  the  summer 
months.  The  practice  of  maintaining  cattle, 
and  other  stock,  on  arable  land,  during  the  sum- 
mer is  widely  practiced  in  many  countries,  and 
was  the  subject  of  many  experiments,  in  this 
country,  before  farmers  settled  down  to  the  four 
course  system.  The  results  of  the  first  experi- 
ment with  a perfected  rotation,  and  suitable 
succession  of  crops, 
showed  the  great  advan- 
tage possessed  by  arable 
land,  over  even  the 
richest  grass,  in  produc- 
tiveness and  ability  to 
maintain  a large  head  of 
stock  per  acre. 

To  further  test  the  sys- 
tem of  arable  stock  farm- 
ing, it  was  decided  to  ex- 
tend the  experiment  so  as 
to  provide  fodder,-  not 
only  for  the  summer 
months,  but  also  to  main- 
tain the  herd  of  dairy 
cows  entirely  on  arable 
land  for  a whole  year.  At 
the  time  when  the  1918- 
1919  experiment  was  de- 
cided upon  the  nation  was 
involved  in  the  war, 
and  the  food  situation  was 
still  critical,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  add 
to  the  area  under  experi- 
ment any  land  really  suit- 
able for  the  production  of 
cereals;  however,  a field 
too  poor  for  this  purpose 
was  available,  and  this 
was  taken  over  for  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment. 

Of  the  lightest  sand,  the 
soil  contains  too  little  sub- 
stance to  bring  to  maturity  a cereal  crop.  This 
field  was  so-wn  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible  with  a mixture  of  peas  and 
oats,  to  be  made  into  .hay.  A good  crop 
was  produced,  the  early  sowing  conserving 
the  soil  moisture.  For-the  production  of  green 
fodder,  the  field  used  in  previous  years  was 
again  employed.  As  this  field  had  so  greatly 
increased  in  fertility,  and  as  a result  of  the  pre- 
vious cropping  was  free  from  weeds,  the  case 
for  the  continuous  use  of  the  same  land  seems 
to  be  proved.  In  the  former  experiment  it  was 
shovrn  that  the  first  crops  would  maintain  a 
continuous  succession  of  forage  from  early  May 
till  the  beginning  of  October,  but,  as  the  second 
crops  were  eaten  off  with  sheep,  it  was  not 
known  how  long  the  second  crops  would  main- 
tain the  cows.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  use, 
dunng  the  summer  period,  green  fodder  crops, 
and  to  feed  the  second  crops  during  the  winter 
months,  in  conjunction  with  the  pea  and  oat 
hay,  completing  the  year  by  using  mangels  and 
pea  and  oat  hay.  The  results  actually  worked 
out  as  follows  : — 

May  9th — September  30th.  First  crops. 
October  1st — February  16th.  Second  crops 
and  pea  and  oat  hay. 

February  17th— May  8th.  Mangels  and  pea 
and  oat  hay. 

Sufficient  pea  and  oat  hay  was  not  grown  to 
maintain  the  cows  through  the  whole  period  and 
a quantity  of  oat  straw  and  meadow  hay  was 
used  to  complete  the  period.  The  results  are 
calculated  on  the  pea  and  oat  hay  ration  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  was  lost,  'owing 
to  the  inferior  yield  obtained  when  the  change 


was  made.  The  sniling  rotation  was 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  crop  mix- 
tures previously  tested  on  small  plots,  which 
made  a great  improvement  in  the  total  yield. 
The  plan  of  planting  up  the  land  with  cabbage 
immediately  the  first  crops  were  removed  was 
followed  and  proved  successful. 

The  crop  mixtures  used  were  : — 

1.  rye;  and  vetches.  Rye  and  vetches 
form  a mixture  of  established  value  as  a fodder 
crop.  It  is  the  only  crop  available  which  gives 
an  early  cut  of  forage.  In  1918  pne-half  of  the 
plot  was  sown  with  rye  only,  a heavier  seeding 
being  given,  and  the  other  half  with  the  mixture 
of  rye  and  vetches.  This  proved  to  be  a good 
arrangement.  Rye,  although  very  nutritious  in 
its  early  stages  of  growth,  very  soon  becomes 
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hard  and  unpalatable.  When  fed  alone,  after 
the  flowering  stage,  it  is  not  good  fodder,  as 
not  only  is  it  difficult  to  masticate,  but  it  causes 
a too  dry  state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  cows  do 
not  eat  a sufficient  quantity.  When  mixed  with 
vetches,  however,  this  fault  is  corrected,  as  the 
vetches  are  later  than  the  rye  in  coming  to 
maturity.  Rye  has  been  fed  quite  successfully 
up  to  the  time  when  the  straw  turns  colour,  and 
it  is  surprising  with  what  relish  the  cows  eat 
quite  hard  old  rye  strawXvhen  it  is  mixed  with 
a quantity  of  very  succulent  fodder,  such  as 
mangolds,  cabbage,  immature  vetches  or  peas. 
Rye  produces  milk  of  excellent  quality  and  does 
not  cause  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

RYE  AND  PEAS.,  One  of  the  most  difficult 
periods  to  provide  for  is  the  first  half  of  June. 
Where  Trifolium  can  be  grown  successfully, 
this  crop  might  be  used.  The  best  mixture 
^ailable  is  rye  and  field  peas  sown  early  in 
February.  This  mixture  has  proved  quite  satis- 
factory and  makes  excellent  fodder,  much  re- 
lished by  the  cows.  It  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  ready  to  cut 
on  1st  June.  At  the  time  when  sowing  should 
take  place  the  land  is  likely  to  be  too  wet  for 
drilling,  and  in  this  case  the  mixture  should 
be  sown  broadcast  immediately  after  the  plough, 
or  ploughed  in  to  a depth  of  about  3 in.  Rapid 
germination  takes  place-,  and  the  plants  soon 
overtake  the  autumn-sown  crops.  It  is  possible 
that  this  mixture  would  give  heavier  yields  if 
ploughed  in  in  December.  Sown  in  February 
it  gives  about  two-thirds  the  yield  of  rye  and 
vetches  sown  in  September. 


WINTI'.R  O.^TS,  WINTER  BARLEY, 
AND  WINTER  VI-.TCMES.  This  mi.vture  i-. 
very  successful,  ami  when  sown  late  in  Septem- 
ber is  ready  to  cut  about  15th  June.  It  ha.s 
given  very  heavy  yields^  up  to  19  tons  per  acre. 
Cows  will  cat  large  quantities  of  thi-  fodder, 
consuming  as  much  as  120  lb.  per  head  per  day 
of  the  mixture  if  given  an  unlimited  supply, 
whereas  they  will  rarely  eat  more  than  80  lb.  of 
rye.  A drawback  to  the  barley  is  the  presence 
of  the  awns.  These  are  disliked  by  the  cattle 
after  the  ear  is  past  the  flowering  stage ; the 
barley  grows  in  advance  of  the  oats,  which  is  an 
advantage,  as  the  later-maturing  oats  keep  the 
fodder  fresh  over  a longer  period.  The  crop 
makes_  a very  dense  growth,  keeping  out  light 
and  air  from  the  ground;  it  is  then  practically 
impossible  for  weeds  to 
grow  underneath. 

WHEAT  AND 
VETCHES.  This  is  an 
unusual  mixture,  but  it* 
has  proved  successful, 
giving  heavy  yields  at 
the  right  time.  Better 
crops  could  be  obtained 
by  sowing  early,  but  it 
is  deliberately  sown  late 
in  order  that  it  may  be 
ready  to  cut  at  a parti- 
cular date.  Sown  late 
in  November,  it  is 
necessary  to  broadcast 
the  seed  immediately 
after  the  plough.  The 
plant  is  always  rather 
thin  on  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  winter  and 
spring,  but  this  gives 
the  vetches  an  oppor- 
tunity to  branch  out, 
and  the  wheat  also  main- 
tains its  green  condition 
longer.  The  cows  eat 
the  mixture  readily,  but 
they  eat  a smaller 
weight  than  in  the  case 
of  the  barley,  oats,  and 
vetches  mixture.  In 
1918  a quantity  of  field 
peas  sown  with  this 
mixture  survived  the 
winter.  Field  peas  will  live  through  very  hard 
frost  if  sown  late,  so  that  only  about  1 in.  of 
the  young  plant  is  above  ground  during  the  win- 
ter; sown  earlier,  however,  they  are  destroyed 
by  the  first  severe  frost. 

PEAS  AND  OATS.  A mixture  of  field  peas 
and  oats  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  crops  tried, 
the  long  strawed  oats  being  the  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.  Two  busH.  of  oats  to  1 bush,  of 
field  peas  appear  to  be  the  best  proportions  for 
sowing  in  March  or  April ; for  the  later  sow- 
ing, 3 bush,  of  oats  to  1 of  peas  are  required. 
The  later  sowing  does  not  give  such  heavy 
yields  as  the  earlier  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  mixture  may  be  improved  on  for  late  sow- 
ing. Cattle  are  very  fond  of  the  mixture,  either 
green  or  made  into  hay. 

BARLEY.  PEAS,  BEANS,  VETCHES, 
AND  OATS.  This  mixture  has  been  grown 
with  considerable  success.  It  is  designed  to 
supply  green  fodder  during  a period  when  the 
crops  sown  at  the  usual  time  are  ripening,  and 
for  this  reason  it  tends  to  cut  short  its  growing 
period  in  the  effort  to  produce  seed.  It  pro- 
vides, however,  an  abundant  yield  of  forage 
during  August,  and  several  farmers  who  have 
seen  it,  although  they  have  no  intentions  of 
adopting  the  soiling  system  as  a whole,  have 
decided  to  grow  an  area  of  this  crop  mixture 
to  supplement  the  failing  pastures  during 
August.  The  crop  is  broadcasted, and  never 
drilled,  as,  being  sown  out  of  the  ordinary  sow- 
ing season,  it  receives  the  attention  of  all  the 
grain-eating  birds,  which  have  mucii  more  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  seed  when  it  is  broad- 
casted and  deposited  at  uneven  depths. 
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FEEDING  STOCK  ON  ARABLE  FARMS — continued 


MAIZE.  Maize  yields  heavy  crops  of  good 
fodder  during  the  month  of  September.  For 
the  Shropshire  conditions  American  seed  is  re- 
quired; it  should  be  sown  between  10th  and 
20th  May,  as  later  sowings  do  not  give  such 
good  results.  Deep  sowing  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. After  germination  it  makes  very  little 
growth  for  about  a month,  and  during  this  time 
needs  horse-hoeing  frequently,  as  the  native 
weeds  of  the  land  make  much  more  rapid 
growth  and  smother  the  young  plants.  Ro^vs 
about  2 ft.  apart  seem  to  be  best  suited  to  this 
crop.  Much  less  than  l-l  bush,  of  seed  per  acre 
is  actually  required  to  produce  a crop;  the 
heavy  seeding  is  an  insurance  against  the  de- 
predations of  rooks  and  pigeons.  Rooks  dig 
up  the  seed,  while  pigeons  during  a spell  of  dry 
weather  pull  off  the  young  succulent  leaves  of 
the  germinating  plants.  Some  judgment  is 
necessary  in  feeding  green  maize;  its  leaves 
hold  a large  quantity  of  moisture,  and  if  it  is 
fed  during  a long-continued  spell  of  wet 
weather,  the  cows  may  suffer  through  being 
forced  to  take  into  the  digestive  system  too  great 
a quantity  of  water,  causing  scour  and  loss  of 
condition.  This  can  be  corrected  by  feeding 
dry  pea  and  oat  hay  or  pea  haulm. 

SECOND  CROPS.  Five  of  the  eight  plots 
into  which  the  field  is  divided  are  ploughed  up 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  crops  have  been 
removed,  and  planted  with  cabbage  or  marrow 
stem  kale.  Of  the  two,  cabbage  is  the  better 
crop,  and  it  will  yield  almost  as  heavily  as  the 
kale.  Cabbage  has  an  important  advantage  in 
that  varieties  can  be  obtained  suitable  for 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Sutton’s  Early 
Drumhead  is  suitable  for  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  and  Winningstadt  and  Christ- 
mas Drumhead  for  winter  and  spring  use.  , A 
very  rapid  grower,  suitable  for  late  planting, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  found.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  plants  in  a seed  bed  and  plant 
out.  Planting  does  not  cost  more  than  sing- 
ling, and  has  many  advantages.  Sowing  the 
seeds  of  cabbage  or  marrow  stem  kale  after  the 
forage  crops  has  not  proved  successful,  as  the 
soil  is  generally  too  dry  to  germinate  the  seeds. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  work  the  soil  down  to  a 
fine  tilth  if  seed  is  to  be  sown,  whereas  plants 
can  be  successfully  dibbled  into  the  soil  im- 
mediately after  the  plough.  Much  depends  on 
the  planting  of  the  second  crops  in  time  to  pro- 
duce a full  growth  before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. Large  plants  are  essential ; they  should 
be  much  larger 
than  those  usually 
planted,  and  it  is 
an  advantage  if 
they  have  thick 
succulent  stems. 

Such  plants,  well 
planted,  will  stand 
a long  spell  of 
d r o u ght  without 
h a r m.  Cabbage, 
following  for  age 
crops,  when  large 
plants  are  used, 
require  very  little 
after  - cultivation. 

In  cutting  the  cab- 
bage the  ripest 
heads  are  selected 
and  used  first. 

Yields  of  cabbage 
varying  from  12 
tons  per  acre  to  25 
tons  per  acre  were 
obtained. 

A frequent  ob- 
jection to  the  soil- 
ing system  is  that 
the  land  is  never 
thoroughly 
cleaned,  as  in  the 
four-course  prac- 
tice. The  experi- 
ence of  three  years  of  the  system,  carried  out 
on  the  same  field,  shows  that  this  objection  is 
groundless.  The  land  has  been  given  no  special 
cleaning,  very  little  labour  having  been  ex- 
pended on  it  in  this  respect;  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  land  is  much  more  free  from  weeds 


than  when  taken  over.  Weeds  cannot  thrive 
under  the  close  growth  of  a heavy  forage  crop, 
and  the  land  is  left  perfectly  clean  when  the 
earlier-sown  crops  are  removed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  the 
land  was  in  low  condition  and  responded  readily 
to  dressings  of  superphosphate,  but  a compara- 
tively small  increase  was  obtained  from  dress- 
ings of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  average 
yields  for  1917  were  ; — No  manure,  8.082  tons; 
6 cwt.  superphosphate,  11.06  tons ; 6 cwt.  super- 
phosphate and  li  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
11.676  tons.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of  the 
large  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  the  effect 
of  dressing  with  superphosphate  in  1918  was 
considerable. 

The  success  of  the  system  depends  very  con- 
siderably on  the  manner  in  which  the  crops  are 
fed  to  the  cows.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be 
stated  that  no  exact  weight  can  be  given  as  re- 
gards the  green  food  required  per  cow  per  day, 
much  depending  on  the  size  of  the  cow  and  the 
nature  of  the  fodder,  and  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member, in  estimating  weights,  that,  when  wet, 
fodder  weighs  about  25  per  cent,  heavier  than 
when  dry.  The  proper  quantity  to  feed  can 
best  be  gauged  by  the  fullness  of  the  cow ; if  her 
sides  show  no  depression  she  has  consumed  suffi- 
cient for  her  requirements.  In  this  experiment 
cows  have  kept  in  good  condition  and  have 
given  high  yields  of  milk  when  consuming  only 
70  lb.  of  fodder  per  head  per  day,  while  it  has 
been  found  that,  in  the  case  of  certain  crops, 
they  will  eat  as  much  as  120  lb.  per  day.  F rom 
80  lb.  to  90  lb.  seems  to  be  all  that  is  actually 
required  under  ordinary  circumstances.  When 
fodder  is  abundant  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
cows  all  they  will  eat  in  order  that  the  crop 
may  be  converted  into  manure.  The  fodder  is 
most  relished  when  it  is  young  and  succulent, 
at  which  stage  it  is  liable  to  cause  scour  during 
a period  of  wet  weather.  Any  looseness  of  the 
bowels  must  be  immediately  corrected,  other- 
wise the  cows  will  lose  condition.  The  best 
corrective  of  this  looseness  is  pea  and  oat  hay, 
or  pea  haulm,  which  is  found  to  be  much  more 
effective  than  meadow  hay  or  cake.  The  op- 
posite condition  may  appear  if  very  old  fodder 
is  fed  to  the  cows,  and  there  is  some  risk  of  im- 
paction when  a crop  is  fed  in  the  ripening 
stage.  This  danger  may  be  avoided  by  feeding 
with  it  a head  or  two  of  cabbage  per  day,  mix- 
ing the  old  fodder  with  a quantity  of  fresh  and 


succulent  forage,  or  by  turning  the  cows  out  to 
grass  for  a few  houis. 

During  1918  a number  of  crops  were  grown 
as  tonic  fodder.  It  was  noticed  that  the  cows 
kept  on  the  soiling  system,  even  when  they  were 
supplied  with  great  quantities  of  green  fodder. 


would,  as  soon  as  let  loose  from  the  shed,  search 
for  such  unusual  fodder  plants  as  nettles,  docks, 
etc.  This  led  to  the  suspicion  that,  although 
the  fodder  crops  supplied  them  were  shown  to 
be  very  nutritious  by  chemical  analyses,  they 
lacked  some  principle  necessary  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  The  value  of  the  small  quantity 
of  miscellaneous  herbage  found  in  pastures  is 
generally  overlooked  in  the  desire  to  obtain 
a pasture  of  the  most  nutritious  grasses,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  cow  selects  from  these 
plants  daily,  guided  by  her  natural  instincts, 
the  small  quantities  required  to  maintain  her 
in  health  and  to  give  relish  to  her  food.  The 
crops  grown  for  this  purpose  were  sorrel,  par- 
snip-tops, carrot-tops,  and  spinach.  These  were 
fed  in  small  quantities  with  the  bulky  fodder 
crops,  and  apparently  gave  good  results,  but 
the  test  has  not  yet  been  made  with  sufficient 
precision  for  any  definite  conclusions  to  be  ar- 
rived at.  Cabbages  were  fed  to  the  cows  during 
frosty  weather  without  any_  ill  effects;  ap- 
parently frosted  food  is  not  injurious  unless  fed 
in  too  large  quantities.  Rock  salt  is  placed  in 
the  mangers.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  giving 
of  salt  prevents  any  disagreeable  odour  arising 
from  the  liquid  manure  during  the  hot  summer 
weather. 

The  cows  used  in  the  experiment  are  the  com- 
mercial dairy  Shorthorns  of  the  district,  many 
of  them  rather  old,  and  past  their  best  as  milk 
yielders.  They  have  now  been  kept  under  the 
system  for  over  two  years  and  are  thoroughly 
settled  dowm  to  it.  At  first  they  w'ere  rather 
restless,  the  change  from  the  grass  not  being  to 
their  liking.  When  once  they  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  indoor  life  they  preferred  it  to 
grazing  out  of  doors.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  experiment  the  cows  were  allowed  out  on 
a closely-grazed  pasture  for  about  an  hour 
each  day.  As  this  prevented  an  exact  record 
being  kept  of  the  green  food  consumed,  it  w*as 
discontinued  in  1918,  and  they  were  only  al- 
lowed half-an-hour,  twice  each  day,  to  obtain 
wmter,  where  there  w'as  no  pasturage ; this  treat- 
ment appeared  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  health  of  the  cows ; 
apparently  veo'  little  exercise  is  required  to 
maintain  a dairy  cow  in  health.  Keeping  the 
cows  indoors  did  not  prevent  several  of  them 
developing  bag  trouble  during  the  late  summer 
months. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  whether  the 
calves  are  born  healthy,  and  if  they  thrive  as 

well  as  calves 
from  cows  kept 
under  the  usual 
conditions.  Dur- 
ing 1918  all  the 
calves  were  kept  in 
loose  boxes  near 
the  cow’shed,  and 
were  fed  on  the 
fodder  crops  in  the 
same  manner  as 
the  cows.  They 
developed  parti- 
cularly w'ell,  and 
were  a fine  lot, 
being  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  many 
farmers  who 
visited  the  experi- 
ment. It  can  be 
claimed  that  no  ill- 
effects  appear  in 
the  calves  as  the 
result  of  green 
soiling  the  cows. 
The  flow  of  milk 
depends  to  a con- 
siderable extent  on 
the  cow  drinking 
daily  a good 
draught  of  water  ; 
the  milk  yield  falls 
if  she  fails  to  do  so. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  obtained  under  the 
soiling  system  is  equal  to  that  obtained  by  pas- 
turing milch  cows.  Fat  tests  were  made  each 
fortnight  during  the  period  of  the  trial,  and  the 
milk  from  the  soiled  cows  gave  a uniformly 
higher  yield  than  that  from  the  cows  on  the 
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A NEW  LATE  MAIN  CROP  POTATO 


The  Silver  Shamrock 

INTRODUCED  BY  M.  ROWAN  & CO.,  SEASON  1919 

DESCRIPTION.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  pot.ito  raisers 
for  many  years  to  produce  a variety  that  while  cropping 
well  in  a great  many  different  soils  would  produce  tubers 
of  good  shape  and  quality  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
perfectly  resist  disease.  The  “ Red  Shamrock  ” was  un- 
doubtedly, the  nearest  approach  to  this  ideal.  Hence  it  is 
now  universally  grown;  its  sturdy  green  stems  and  white 
blossoms  may  be  noticed  over  the  various  potato  districts 
in  late  October,  when  all  other  varieties  around  are 
withered.  Its  great  defect  is  a purplish  red  skin  which 
sometimes  tints  the  flesh  and  renders  this  variety  un- 
marketable. The  Silver  Shamrock  is  a pure  white  rough- 
skinned sport  without  the  slightest  trace  of  red  in  either 
skin,  flesh  or  stem.  It  has  the  same  dwarf  bushy  habit  of 
growth  and  large  white  flower  as  the  parent,  resisting  like 
It  both  the  blight  and  wart  disease.  It  produces  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  handsome  white  round  tubers  of  fine  table 
quality.  The  raiser  considers  it  the  best  perfect  disease- 
resisting  potato  of  marketable  appearance  ever  offered  to 
the  Irish  farmer.  STOCK  VERY  LIMITED. 


7 lbs.,  5/6  14  lbs.,  10/6  112  lbs.,  75/- 

CARRIAGE  AND  BAGS  EXTRA. 

ROWAN  & CO.,  The  Seedsmen  of  Quality,  51-52  Capel  Street,  DUBLIN 
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TESTIMONIALS 

From 

T D , 

Mountrath,  11/12/18. 
From  five  or  six  sets 
of  ‘ Silver  Shamrock  * 
potatoes  sent  me  I 
lifted  over  a stone  of 
fine  large  white  tubers. 
This  variety  is  a perfect 
disease  resister  having 
remained  green  till  the 
end  of  October.  ” 

From 

M L , Esq., 

Clontowra  House, 
Mountmellick,  9/11/18. 
^ I have  grown  the 
Silver’  side  by  side 
with  the  old  Sham  rock. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to 
distinguish  them  when 
growing.  They  have 
both  the  same  white 
green  foliage  and 
sturdy  habit  of  growth 
with  large  whi  te 
trusses  of  flowers. 
"The  ‘Silver  Shamrock’ 
produced  a fine  crop  of 
handsome  round  white 
tubers. 

" I consider  it  the  best 
main  crop  potato  I 
have  met  with.  The 
shape  and  white  colour 
should  makethis  a fine 
potato  for  market.” 


^ass.  An  objection  which  has  been  made  to 
the  system  is  that  cheese  cannot  be  made  suc- 
cessfully from  the  milk  from  soiled  cows.  To 
test  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  several 
cheeses  were  made  in  the  College  dairy 
from  the  milk  from  the  stall-fed  cows ; the  yield 
of  curd  was  good,  and  the  cheese,  when  used, 
was  found  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  Rye  was 
remarkable  in  producing  milk  from  which  ex- 
ceptionally firm  butter  was  made ; this  charac- 
teristic was  not  apparent  in  the  butter  produced 
from  any  other  forage  crop.  Only  on  one  occa- 
sion was  there  any  suspicion  of  a taint  in  the 
milk,  even  when  the  cows  were  receiving  very 
large  quantities  of  cabbage;  this  was  during  a 
pwiod  of  warm,  moist  weather  in  November. 
There  appears  to  be  no  risk  whatever  of  cab- 
bage taint  if  the  fodder  is  given  after  milking 
and  the  sheds  are  kept  well  ventilated. 


o.tT'a?  milk  for  the  year  commencins 

and. ending  8th  May,  1919,  wa: 
o/^doy  lb.  If  milk  is  taken  as  having  a specifi( 
annual  yield  in  gallon: 
IS  8j482,  which  averages  652  gallons  per  cow 
and  548  gallons  per  acre  for  the  lane 
involved.  The  yields  per  cow  for  the 

year  would  have  been  considerably  highei 
but  for  the  fact  that  half  of  the  cow. 
were  late  summer  calvers.  Higher  vields  pei 
acre  could  be  obtained  under  better  conditions, 
it  seems  safe  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  con- 
siderably  more  milk  can  be  obtained  per  cow 
under  the  soiling  system  than  from  cows  kept 
m the  usual  way.  The  uniform  supply  of  fod- 
der  and  the  more  even  life  led  by  the  cows  no 
doubt  contribute  to  this  result.  Under  the  soil- 
ing  system  the  same  cows  gave  higher  average 
yields  than  they  had  at  any  time  previouslv 
given,  in  spite  of  great  age  in  several  of  the 
ammals.  An  examination  of  the  system  under 
which  cows  are  usually  kept  reveals  manv  weak 
nesses,  the  chief  of  ’which  is  the  rapid  'falling 
oft  in  the,  quality  of  grass  after  the  end  of 
June;  during  October  it  seems  to  have  almost 
completly  ost  its  power  to  produce  a copious 
flow  of  milk  When  cows  are  kept  on  the  soil- 
ing  system  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  the  fodder,  and  lactation,  therefore,  follows 
a more  even  course.  Two  groups  of  cows,  one 
from  the  soiled  herd  and  another  from  the 
grazed  herd,  were  compared  as  regards  their 
milk  yields  during  the  autumn  months,  the 
^ chosen  so  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  differences  due  to  individuality  Over 
a period  commencing  September  8th  and  ter- 
minating January  18th,  the  fall  in  yield  of  the 
cows  kept  in  the  usual  way  was  59  per  cent, 
whereas  that  of  the  soiled  cows  was  only  38  per 


HARD  MILKERS. 

A heifer  will  often  be  hard  to  milk  just  at 
first,  but  improves  as  times  goes  on,  and  as 
she  becomes  more  used  to  the  operation. 
But  there  are  cows  which  are  consistently 
hard  milkers,  even  after  the  third  and  fourth 
calf.  Some  animals  are  hard  to  milk  because 
of  their  extreme  nervousness.  When  this  is 
the  case  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  yield 
to  gentle  treatment.  Rough  handling  or  shout- 
ing at  them  is  quite  useless,  and  only  makes 
matters  worse.  ^ Indeed,  any  rough  treatment 
is  bad  for  all  milking  cows.  They  become  up- 
set and  irritated  very  easily,  some  being  much 
more  sensitive  than  others  just  in  the  same 
way  as  some  human  beings  are  more  sensi- 
tive than  others. 

Hard  milking  may  be  caused  by  disease  or 
small  ailments  of  the  udder.  Cracks  and  sores 
on  the  teats  give  a cow  a considerable  amount 
of  pain  when  pressed  during  the  operation  of 
™i|king,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  she  should 
hold  back  the  milk  in  her  effort  to  escape  the 
pain.  Warts  on  the  end  of  the  teat  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  As  these  increase  in 
size  there  is  a tendency  for  them  to  close  up 
me  orifice  through  which  the  milk  is  drawn. 
The  sphincter  muscle,  which  closes  the  milk 
duct,  is  very  much  stronger  in  some  cows  than 
in  others,  and  this  fact  is  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  difference  in  the  effort  re- 
quired to  extract  the  milk. 

_ The  worse  kind  of  hard  milking  to  deal  with 
IS.  when  the  cow  deliberately  holds  back  the 
milk,  as  she  has  the  power  to  do.  Try  as  you 
will  you  cannot  get  a flow  of  milk  from  an 
animal  that  is  determined  you  shall  not  do  so. 
As  a rule  the  cows  reserve  this  piece  of  awk- 
wardness for  the  tinies  when  the  person  who 
usually  milks  them  is  away  and  a stranger  is 
taking  his  place.  The  exercise  of  patience  and 
gentleness  is  the  only  way  to  induce  them  to 
be  rnore  reasonable.  Any  show  of  irritation 
on  the  milker’s  part  will  only  have  the  effect 
of  making  them  more  determined 


ivnujtv  fJbVLR  IJV  tows. 

To  those  beginners  who  have  not  seen 
case  of  milk  fever  the  early  as  well  as  mo: 
prominent  symptoms  may  be  pointed  out.  Th 
symptoms  may  be  observed  within  a few  hour 
of  calving,  but  more  often  the  day  followins 
A tew  instances,  are  recorded  after  a week  an 
more  has  elapsed.  Paddling  with  the  hin 
teet,  if  tied  up,  is  often  a first  and  prominen 
sign  of  the  malady.  It  suggests  to  anyon 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time  that  something  i 


feet,  but  if  the  animal  is  loose  she 
will  be  seen  to  stagger  and  proceed  with  un- 
certainty. If  made  to  turn  short  it  will  be 
more  noticeable,  and  she  may  fall  down- 
knuckling  over  on  the  front  and  hind  fetlocks 
and  an  effort  to  keep  on  her  feet,  staring  eyes 
which  cannot  focus,  and  lead  her  to  bump  the 
walk  Sooner  or  later  she  goes  down  and  fails 
to  rise,  or  tumbles  over  again  if  she  does  get 
on  her  feet.  When  down,  a cow  may  throw 
her  head  violently  from  side  to  side  and  do  her- 
self injury  if  not  tended  and  packed  up  with 
trusses  of  straw.  A comatose  or  dream  state 
iollo’ws  on  the  period  of  excitement,  and  her 
eyes  do  not  respond  to  the  touch  of  the  finger 
thus  showing  complete  insensibility.  There’ 
are  many  degrees  of  paralysis,  of  excitement, 
and  of  coma,  but  the  above  signs  are  such  as 
are  met  with  in  a typical  case,  and  the  person 
in  charge  will  do  well  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  a disinfected  instrument  and  pumping- 
air  mto  the  udder  to  the  fullest  extent  while 
waiting  for  professional  assistance.  If  no  help 
.he  should  pump  again  in  six  or 
eight  hours  if  the  cow  has  not  regained  sen- 
sibility. There  is  great  danger  of  choking  in 
giving  medicines  when  the  animal  is  semi- 
comatose,  and  this  should  be  left  to  the  veterin- 
ary surgeon  if  possible. 


CAl'UK  l . 

Mr.  A Ross,  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  and 
Ross,  Ohio,  ainongst  his  other  purchases  in 
Ireland  has  selected  three  very  fine  female 
bhorthorns  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Francis  I 
B Gubbins  Kilfrush,  Knocklong.  These  in- 
clude the  five-yeaf-old  roan  Violetta  of  the 
well-known  Miss  Ramsden  family,  bred  by 
Mr.  C.  Napier,  Nether  Dallachy,  Banffshire, 
bhe  is  a thick-low-set,  well-balanced  cow,  got 
hy  s \Gctory,  a famous  breeding  sire 

bred  by  Mr.  Duthie,  Collynie.  Another  is  the 
rising  Ar^-year-old  heifer.  Jewel,  bred  by  Mr 
Limerick,  and  of  the  famous 
bittyon  Dairymaid  family.  The  third  is  Oak 
island  Link  3rd,  a handsome,  good-ribbed 
two-year-old  heifer  of  the  well-bred  Jenny 
Lind  tribe,  got  by  Oak  Island  Model,  and 
bred  by  Mr.  T.  J Henry,  Oak  Island  Farm, 
i obermore.  In  addition  to  this  lot,  there  are 
three  Aell-bred  Augusta  females  and  one 
Orphan  _ from  the  herd  of  Lord  de  Vesci 
Abbeyleix;  two  of  the  Farewell  family  from’ 
Miss  Staples  herd  at  Dunmore  Durrow;  and 
one  or  two  fine  females  from  the  herd  of  Mr 
B.  H Barton,  D.L.,  Straffan  House,  Straffan, 
Co.  Kildare. 
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MACKEY’S 

Genuine  Seeds 

For  laying  down  Land 
permanent  or  temporary 


Clean,  sound,  and  true  to 
name,  purity  &■  germination 
::  ::  guaranteed  :: 


"'THE  FIRST  COST  is  ever  the  greatest  profit 
if  judiciously  applied  to  the  purchase  of  superior 
grasses. 

cmD 

[Hackep’s  Irish  Farmers"  IHanual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


QWO 

DUBLIN : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 

Seedsmen 

23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 


LITTLE’S  SHEEP  DIP. 


When  you  buy  Little’s  Dips  you  are  buying 
certain  results— after  using  them  you  nave 
given  your  Stock  absolute  protection  against 
diieues  that  are  certain  to  prove  a souroe 
of  financial  loss  If  allowed  to  gain  a foot- 
hold” at  all.  Yet  the  cost  of  this  proteotlon 
with  Little’s  Dips  1$  insignificant,  and  the 
protection  so  complete  ^at  they  are  • 
Approved  by  the  World’s  leading  nookwiastefS, 
MORRIS.  LITTLE  A SON,’ LTD., 

. DONCASTER. 


LIME. 


I can  supply  best  fresh 
burnt  lime  for  building  or 
agricultural  purposes  in  city  or  by  rail.  Prices  on 
application  to 

C.  J.  MANLON. 

LIMB  WORKS,  CLONDALKIN.  CO.  DUBLIN. 

Or  2 & 3 Uppar  Abbey  Street. 

Phones— Clondalkin  2.  Dublin  SSv 


The  Mangold  Crop 

Its  Value  and  Requirements  for  Growth. 

By  Prof.  JAMES  LONG. 


Although  I have  frequently  expressed 
my  belief  that  tne  turmp  crop  is  too  large 
and  costly,  and  that  larger  profits  might 
be  made  by  the  substitution  of  a considerable 
part  of  the  area  it  covers  by  some  better  and 
cheaper  food,  I do  not  think  that  the  mangold 
can  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  first  of  all  an  ex- 
cellent cleaning  crop.  It  ensures,  or  is  in- 
tended to  ensure,  the  deep  cultivation  of  the  soil 
at  least  once  in  a rotation ; it  demands  manure, 
which  improves  the  land  for  succeeding  crops ; 
it  is  a richer  food  than  the  turnip,  especially 
when  the  New  Year  comes  round,  while  it  pro- 
duces a much  greater  weight  per  acre. 

RETURNS  PER  ACRE. 

Mangolds,  indeed,  can  be  grown  on  suitable 
land,  and  by  a skilful  farmer  to  average 
40  tons  to  the  acre.  Many  growers  have  ob- 
tained still  larger  yields,  but  I am  unwilling  to 
name  figures  which  have  been  reached,  lest  they 


is  then  flattened  with  a light  roller  to  form  a 
bed  for  the  seed,  which  is  drilled  upon  it. 

VARIETY  OF  SEED. 

It  is  important  to  select  seed  of  a suitable 
variety.  Most  farmers  object  to  the  Long  Reds, 
owing  to  their  being  inferior  in  quality,  and 
their  liability  to  break  in  the  process  of  lifting. 
A Globe  or  Tankard  mangold  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  it  should  be  of  a variety,  which  is  both  a 
heavy  cropper  and  rich  in  sugar.  This  is  the 
secret  of  success  in  feeding  with  the  mangold, 
for  some  varieties  are  much  richer  than  others, 
and  the  object  should  be  rather  to  obtain  a great 
weight  of  sugar  and  other  feeding  materials  per 
acre  than  to  rely  upon  the  weight  of  the  bulbs 
alone. 

TIME  TO  SOW  SEED. 

Although  some  growers  do  not  sow  the  seed 
till  the  end  of  April,  I believe  the  first  week  in 
the  month  is  the  best  in  all  mangold-growing 


SOME  SPECIMEN  ROOTS  OF  THE  YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGOLD. 

should  be  disbelieved.  I have  seen  bulbs  in 
past  years  at  the  Birmingham  Show  which  have 
exceeded  22  lbs.  each.  On  one  occasion  a col- 
lection of  six  Globes  reached  36  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  131  lbs.  in  weight,  a fact  which 
I verified.  Mangolds  of  this  size,  however,  are 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  medium 
size  when  better  formed.  The  bulbs  should  be 
symmetrical,  and  hard  and  undamaged  when 
clamped,  for  which  reason  the  tops  should  not 
be  cut,  but  twisted  off. 

PREPARING  THE  GROUND. 

Mangold  land  should  be  ploughed  in  autumn 
and  ploughed  deeply  without  bringing  the  sub- 
soil to  the  surface.  It  should  be  then  left  to 
weather,  and  for  weed  seeds  to  germinate. 

Later  on  it  may  be  ploughed  again,  and  again 
left  to  weather  and  pulverise.  This  method 
sweetens  the  soil  and  prepares  it  better  for  feed- 
ing the  plant.  A third  ploughing  is  desirable 
in  spring,  when  the  land  should  be  laid  up  in 
ridges  or  bouts,  and  left  for  the  final  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  usual  to  make  the  furrows  just  wide 
enough  apart  to  take  the  wheels  of  the  manure 
cart,  the  dung  being  distributed  within  them. 

Although  I dislike  this  plan,  inasmuch  as  the 
heavy  weight  abnormally  compresses  the  soil 
where  the  wheels  travel,  I see  no  no  other  way 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  except  by  early 
winter  manuring  by  spreading.  This  work  ac- 
complished, and  the  artificial  manures  to  be 
used  distributed,  the  ridges  are  split  with  a ridg- 
ing plough,  the  furrows  covered,  and  new 
ridges  made,  the  soil  of  which  should  be  ex- 
tremely fine  in  texture.  The  apex  of  the  ridge 


districts.  During  some  recent  years,  however,' » 
the  weather  has  been  so  unsuitable  that  sowing 
has  been  late.  It  may  be  well  in  some  cases, 
■rvhere  germination  is  likely  to  be  impeded,  to 
soak  the  seed  in  water  before  drilling  it.  It  is 
said  by  some  that  the  mangold  can  be  trans- 
planted successfully.  While  I do  not  wish  to 
deny  these  assertions,  I have  never  found  it  to 
pay  to  fill  up  gaps  by  transplanting.  It  is  much 
better  to  grow  something  that  can  be  depended 
upon — cabbage  or  kohl-rabi,  for  instance — or, 
failing  these,  potatoes  or  French  beans,  which 
I have  seen  grown  with  great  success  in  this 
way.  As  there  are  many  men  who  grow  man- 
golds upon  a small  scale,  and  who  possess  no 
drill,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  seed  can  be 
dibbled  by  hand,  two  capsules  being  dropped 
in  each  hole.  I have  found,  however,  that 
while  the  plan  is  frequently  successful,  the  seeds 
are  more  easily  found  by  mice  and  germination 
destroyed,  while  the  crop  had  to  be  sown  all 
over  again. 

SYSTEM  OF  MANURING. 

Now,  mth  regard  to  the  system  of  manuring. 
The  mangold  responds  to  a mixed  manure 
added  to  the  dung,  and  broadcasted  or  strewed 
near  the  plants.  If  a dressing  of  superphos- 
phate or  basic  slag,  although  the  former  is 
usually  preferred,  is  distributed  at  the  time  of 
the  last  ploughing,  together  with  some  common 
salt,  2 cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  sufficient 
on  most  soils — the  first  hundredweight  being  ap- 
plied before  or  soon  after  the  germination  of  the 
plant,  this  depending  upon  the  power  of  the  soil 
Continued  on  page  439. 
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FRIESIAN  CATTLE  IN  IRELAND. 

IRISH  BREEDERS’  CLUB  FORMED, 

ONE  of  the  best  organised  Societies  of 
its  kind,  the  British-Friesian  Cattle  So- 
ciety has  adopted  many  original 
means  of  encouraging  breeders  and  of 
improving  the  position  of  the  breed  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  scheme 
which  has  taken  on  greatly  is  that  of  forming 
local  Breeders’  Clubs,  by  means  of  which 
breeders  in  the  same  locality  are  brought  into 
touch  with  one  another,  and  seek  to  do  all  they 
can  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  breed  in 
their  particular  district.  Several  of  these  clubs 
nave  been  formed  in  Eng'Iand,  where  Friesian 
cattle  have  come  into  great  favour  in  recent 
3rears.  Here  in  Ireland,  though  the  breed  is 
not  yet  so  widely  known  as  it  might  be,  we 
are  glad  to  hear  that  a similar  club  is  being 
formed.  A meeting  of  Irish  members  of  the 


FRIESIAN  SOCIETY’S  SHOW  & SALE. 

The  British-Friesian  Cattle  Society  has 
published  an  extensive  catalogue  of  its  show 
and  sale  to  be  held  at  Crewe  on  April  8th, 
when  96  bulls^  and  19  heifers  will  be  sold  by 
Messrs.  John  Fhornton  & Co.  The  catalogue 
gives  full  paitlculars  of  the  pedigrees  and 
milking  ancestry  of  the  animals,  and  most  of 
the  milk  yields  are  extremely  high.  One  son 
of  a 2,000-gallon  cow,  and  two  other  descen- 
dants of  2,000-gallon  cows  are  to  be  sold,  and 
every  bull  in  the  catalogue  carries  a thousand- 
gallon  cross — wonderful  testimony  to  the 
merit  of  the  breed  for  milk  production..  The 
catalogue  is  well  arranged,  and  the  milk  yields, 
clearly  set  out,  show  up  prominently.  Full 
particulars  of  the  merits  of  this  breed,  which 
supplied  the  two  heaviest  steers,  cross-breds, 
at  the  recent  London  Smithfield  Show,  are 


I PROTECT  THE  FOALs[ 

E FROM  JOINT-ILL.  OR  NAVEL-ILL  = 


When  you 
invest  in 
A 

FORDSON 

TRACTOR 

you  hitch 
your  farm 
to  the 
star  of 
success 


R.  W. 


ARCHER 

AND  CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street 
DUBLIN 

Phone— Dublin  3976.3977 


Photo] 

First  Prize  winner  in 


MU.  E.  C.  WILLIAMS’  BUUGO  OP  COOLCOWEE.  [Lafayette. 

Yearling  ^^erdeen-Angus  Bull  winner  of  Champion  Silver  Medal 


British-Friesian  Cattle  Society  was  held  c 
Thursday  of  last  week  at  the  offices  of  tl 
Munster  Agricultural  Society,  Cork,  and  the 
It  was  decided  to  establish  an  Irish  Friesij 
Breeders’  Club.  That  the  proposal  has  tl 
support  of  the  leading  breeders' in  this  count) 
will  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the  office: 
who  were  appointed  to  act  for  the  first  year 
President— Mr.  W.  F.  C.  Wilkinson,  St.  O 
wald  s,  Balhngarry,  Co.  Limerick  ; Vici 
President  Lady  Coghill,  Glen  Barrahan 
Castle  Townsend,  Co.  Cork  ; Hon.  Secretar 
Treasurer— Col.  J.  Grove  White,  C.M.G 
D.L.,  Kilbyrne,  Doneraile,  Co.  Cork.  Th 
cornmittee  has  not  yet  been  formed.  It  ws 
■decided  that  the  annual  subscription  shoul 
be  Li  payable  on  election,  and  thencefort 
annually  m advance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
Irish  members  of  the  British-Friesian  Societ 
will  become  members.  Several  importar 
■questions  relating  to  F riesian  classes  at  Iris 
shows  were  dealt  with  at  the  meeting,  and 
good  deal  of  other  useful  business  was  tran' 
acted.  It  IS  hoped  that  a further  meeting  wl 
be  held  m Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  Roya 
Dublin  Society  s Agricultural  Show  in  May  t 
suit  members  from  the  middle  and  North  0 
Heland.  Members  of  the  British-Friesia: 
Society  wishing  to  join  this  Club  are  re 
communicate  with  Colonel  Grov 
White,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


ajso  pven  in  the  catalogue,  copies  of  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  British-Friesian 
Cattle  Society  at  4 Southampton  Row,  Lon- 
Tu’  Auctioneers,  Messrs. 

John  Thmnton  & Co.,  of  7,  Princes  Street 
Hanover  Square,  W.  i. 


A large  majority  of  people  are  able  to  mi 
but  there  are  only  a few  who  are  really  go 
milkers  Milking  is  an  art  and  can  only 
acquired  by  first  learning  how  and  by  carei 
practice. 


.Always  miiK  me  cows  at  the  same  ho 
night  and  morning,  or  as  near  so  as  possil 
Une  shouldn  t expect  much  from  a cow  that 
milked  one  morning  at  six  and  the  next 
eight  or  nine.  Try  to  have  a regular  milk 
place  and  the  cows  will  come  to  it.  If  they 
handled  in  a haphazard  manner  and  milked 
difterent  places  about  the  pasture,  they 
very  hard  to  manage  and  the  cows  will  not 
so  well. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  catttle,  sixpence  monthly., 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Society,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


= lo  a pre-natal  cause  (intra-  = 

- ® or  a post-natal  cause  (infection  5 

r of  the  wound  m the  navel  string  or  cord).  s 

I TO  OBVIATE  THE  PRE-NATAL  CAUSE, ask  i 

= your  veterinary  surgeon  to  immunise  the  mare  bv  = 
= Co.’s  Streptococcus  and  = 

= btaphylococcus  Vaccine  (Equine).  Have  it  done  = 
z early  ; it  must  not  be  left  till  the  9th  or  1 0th  month  = 
z oi  gestation.  — 

= INFECTION  OF  THE  NAVEL  I 

- CUKU.  keep  the  mares  quarters  in  a perfectly  = 

1 sanitary  condition  before  and  after  foaling  Im-  = 

- munis&the  foal  by  hypodermic  injections  of  Parke,  = 
= Uavis  & Co.  s Antistreptococcus  Serum,  Veterinary,  = 
= lU  C.C.  U/3  ounce)  once  a week  for  three  weeks.  = 

= Ask  your  Veterinary  Surieon  to  write  for  particu-  i 

- lars  of  the  above-mentioned  Preparations  to  z 

2 Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  so  Beak  st.,  London,  w.  h 

imimiiiini5 


DOMO  Cream  Separators 


SKIM  CLEANEST 
TURN  EASIEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 

Llewellin’s  “Victory” 
Churn 

Won  R.A.S.E.  Silver  Medal,  1919; 
also  Silver  Medal,  London  Dairy 
Show,  October,  1919. 


Addrest: 

G.  Llewellin  i Son 

Dairy  Ensineer. 

H AV  ERFORDWEST 


B.j^.over  a Cetftury. 
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PUT  YOUR  SEEDS  IN  RIGHT 

BY  USING 

McCormick  or  Deerihg 

LATEST  TYPE  GRAIN  DRILLS 


6-in.  spacing  Disc  Drill 


Sizes— 11,  IS.  15  Discs— 7-in.  spacing 
12,  14,  18  Discs— 6-ln,  spacing 

ALL  SIZES  READY  NOW  FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH 

For  prices  and  illustrated  lists  apply  to  your 
usual  or  nearest  I.H.C.  dealer,  or 


H International  Harvester  Company  of  Great 
I Britain,  Limited 

I 21  BDEN  QUAY.  DUBLIN. 


Cattle  Can’t  Escape 

to  damage  crops  from  fields  fenced  with 
this  rigid,  rapidly-fixed,  reliable  wire  fence. 

EMPIRE  STCEL 


WOVEN  ‘ 1?  17  TkT  1? 
WIRE  r 


Each  wire  tested  to  2,240  lbs.  strain.  No.  9 gauge 
throughout,  heavily  galvanised  to  prevent  rust.  Patent 
knot  can’t  slip  or  tear  cattle.  Once  erected  requires 
no  attention.  Saves  its  cost  over  and  over  again 
Two  men  can  erect  a mile  per  day,  when  posts  are  set, 
as  easily  on  hilly  as  level  land.  SEND  FOR  LIST 
TO-DAY  and  SEE  WHAT  USERS  SAY  and  how 
you  can  cut  your  costs. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  E.F.91. 


PARKER,  WINDER  & ACHURCH.Ltd. 

BROAD  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


TURNERS’ 


GRINDING  *«>  CRUSHING 

MILLS 


Are  the  Best  for  Dealing: 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  And  the  "Turner"  Combined 


MiBiHM  BILL  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 

P«R  OKVINIRO 

AMD  DMiNDiMa.  fC(]Uiremcnt8. 

E.  R.  & F.  TtJRNBR,  Ltd,  (185),  IPSWICB 

Aobhts  for  Ulstbr; 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


If  you  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
Gazette  kindly  send  us  hig  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  ns  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 


A CONTRAST 


Hawimark  Recleaned  Red  Clover.  Impure  and  Uncleaned  Red  Clover. 


The  above  two  illustrations  (which  are  from  actual  photographs)  represent  two 
extreme  samples  of  clover  which  are  sold  in  this  country.  The  one  on  the 
left  hand  side  represents  a sample  of  our  best  re-cleaned  Red  Clover,  showing  a 
germination  of  90  per  cent.,  and  the  one  on  the  right  hand  side,  an  extremely  poor 
sample  with  a growth  of  about  40  per  cent.  The  latter  is  largely  composed  of 
injurious  weeds,  broken  seeds,  bits  of  chaff  and  dirt  of  all  descriptions. 

Now,  the  difference  in  the  retail  price  of  these  two  lots  of  clover  may  be  4d. 
to  6d.  per  lb.  ; from  one  lot  the  farmer  would,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred, 
provided  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared  and  a good  seed  bed  made,  secure  a 
splendid  growth  of  rich  succulent  herbage,  of  the  highest  quality  and  most 
nutritive  value.  In  the  other  case  he  could  not  fail  to  get  a poor  crop,  and  fill  his 
land  with  the  worst  of  weeds,  which  would  not  only  rob  it  of  any  manure  which 
had  been  supplied,  but  would  eventually  choke  out  any  good  clover  which  did 
happen  to  grow. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  discussing  which  of  these  two  lots  of  seed  would  ^ 
be  the  more  profitable  to  sow,  even  if  the  inferior  lot  was  obtained  free  of  charge. 

The  two  illustrations  tell  their  own  tale  much  better  than  we  can  in  words,  and 
no  up-to-date  farmer  would  choose  the  inferior  of  the  two  samples  AT  ANY 

PRICE. 

None  but  the  very  Purest  Seeds  are  worth  Sowing. 

l«sr  Send  us  YOUR  Order  this  season  and 

test  OUR  Seeds 

ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  LTD., 

61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 

ALSO 

LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  ^‘DONALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mentien  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


REPAIRS 

TO  ALL  CLASSES  OP 

Farm  & Estate  Machinery 

Also  every  description  ot 
implement  Castings  supplied  by 

WILSON  & CO. 

Smlthfleld  & lorth  City  Eagle  Foundry 

DUBLIN  Telephone  S891 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Pardon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Brnnswick  Street. 


April  3,  1920. 
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THE  MANGOLD  CROP. 

Continued  from  page  436. 

to  give  it  a good  start  in  life,  and  the  second 
hundredweight  when  the  plant  is  half  grown. 
In  the  absence  of  nitrate,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  be  used,  but  broadcasted  before  the  last 
ploughing  or  ridging.  These'  manures  increase 
the  size  and  vitality  of  the  leaf,  and  as  the  man- 
gold is  chiefly  fed  through  the  leaf,  which 
utilises  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosiihere  in 
building  up  its  sugar  and  other  properties,  it  is 
obvious  that  a plant  with  a ^ood  leaf  is  more 
likely  to  succeed.  Weeds  will  have  been  largely 
destroyed  in  the  three  ploughings  and  ridgings 
for  as  fast  as  they  grow  they  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  ploughings  and  the  harrowings.  Never- 
theless, there  will  be  weeds  to  follow,  and  these 
must  be  destroyed  by  hand  hoeing  and  horse 
hoeing. 


SINGLING  AND  THINNING. 

^^hen  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  strong 
and  distinct  they  need  singling  or  thinning. 
This  work  involves  considerable  labour  and 
cost,  but  it  pays  to  give  a good  price  to  a reli- 
able man,  as  men  who  work  by  the  piece  are 
too  frequently  prompted  to  skim  their  work  and 
to  chop  out  some  of  the  best  and  strongest 
plants,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  over  their  job, 
and  to  leave  the  weak  plants  to  grow.  The 
process  of  thinning  will  assist  in  the  destruction 
ot  weeds  on  the  ridges,  while  subsequent  horse 
hoeings  will  similarly  destroy  weeds  growing 
between  the  ridges.  Mangolds  frequently  fail 
when  sown  too  late  or  when  the  soil  is  insuffi- 
ciently moist  to  soften  the  hard  capsule  in  which 
the  seed  exists.  The  first  thin^  is  to  obtain  a 
P po  so  the  land  should  be 

day  still  moist  and  fine,  and  on  a good 

CHIEF  POINTS  FOR  SUCCESS. 

I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  success  in 
mangold  growing  depends  upon  the  soil  being 
chiefly  upon  liberal  cultivation  and  a 
skuful  but  generous  system  of  manuring  and 
subsequent  cleaning.  No  man  can  be  respon- 
sible for  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  but,  hav- 
ing done  his  best,  he  will  find  that  in  five  sea- 
sons out  of  SIX  he  will  succeed  in  spite  of  all 
weathers.  The  very  many  small  crops  of  the 
country  are  chiefly  owing  to  a combination  of 
circumstances— ffiat  is,  to  indifferent  work,  com- 
bined with  indifferent  weather.  The  average 
weight  of  mangolds  grown  is  nearly  twenty 

mined  the  plant  is  scarcely  worth  growing  at 

HARVESTING  THE  ROOTS. 

One  word  with  regard  to  harvesting  the  crop, 
mangold  is  highly  susceptible  to  frost  and 
although  the  bulb  is  partially  shaded  by  its 
In  Optober,  it  should  not  be  left  too 

S-reat,  for  frosts  some- 
times appear  which  are  severe,  and  which  are 
likely  to  cause  considerable  damage.  Lifting 
and  clamping,  therefore,  should  not  be  delayed^ 


The  Sowing  Season. 

Work  in  the  Garden  for  April  Days. 

By  J.  G.  TONER,  (Copyright.) 


SOWING  PEAS. 

One  of  the  finest  varieties  for  sowing  at 
the  present  time  is  Gradiis.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  earliest  pods  would  be  fit  for 
picking  early  in  July.  Peas  require  to  be  sown 
thinly,  and  in  an  open  portion  of  the  garden. 
Where,  as  is  most  desirable  in  the  case  of  such 
a favourite_  and  nutritious  vegetable,  a good 
succession  is  required,  later  sowings  of  other 
varieties  can  be  made.  None  of  the  rows,  how- 
ever, should  be  near  each  other.  And  now  is 
the  time  to  plan  out  positions  for  them.  Three 
or  four  rows  would  yield  a plentiful  supply  for 
the  ordinary  household  up  to  the  end  of 
October. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

So  great  is  the  bearing  capacity  of 
the  strawberry  _ that  the  gardener  who 
knows  his  business  gets  rid  of  plants 
that  have  borne  their  third  crops,  as  he 
regards  them  as  then  past  their  best. 
It  will  be  obvious  also  that  the  most  cannot 
be  got  from  them  without  the  aid  of  the  most 
liberal  manuring.  Now,  any  deficiency  in  that 
way  can  be  made  up  by  laying  on  quite  two 
inches  thick  of  good  rotted  farmyard  manure. 
It  can  be  worked  into  the  soil  with  a digging 
fork  without  injuring  the  roots.  The  spade 
and  strawberry  bed  should  be  strangers. 

SOWING  SMALL  SEEDS. 

Cabbages,  curlies,  cauliflowers,  savoys,  broc- 
coli and  Brussels  sprouts  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible.  All  except  cauliflowers  will  do  in 
the  open.  The  general  tendency  is  to  sow  too 
many  at  a time, _ and  also  to  sow  too  thickly. 
Where  only  limited  numbers  are  required,  it 
■will  suit  best  to  sow  in  drills,  but  when  the 
plants  are  quite  small  they  will  need  to  be 
transplanted  to  nursery  beds  In  order  to  make 
stout  growth.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  do  this 
let  the  sowings  be  made  broadcast  and  thinly! 

PROTECTION.  OF  SEEDS. 

Peas  and  beans  are  betimes  eaten  up  whole- 
sale by  rats  or  mice.  And_  seeds  such  as  those 
referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  are 
pulled  up  by  birds.  Turnips,  too,  as  many  a 
farmer  knows  to  his  cost,  are  treated  similarly. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  use  should  be  made 
where  such  danger  exists  of  paraffin  oil,  and 
red  lead  in  the  powder  form.  The  seeds  are 
just  moistened  with  the  paraffin,  of  which  a 
little  goes  a long  way,  and  sufficient  red  lead 
dusjed  on  them  as  will  make  them  dry  again 
This  dressing  proves  too  much  for  the 
enerr^  s taste.  If  water  is  used  instead  of 
paraffin,  the  lead  is  easily  displaced,  and  then 
disaster  follows. 


flower  seeds. 

Hardy  annuals  will  always  remain  in  favour 
owing  to  their  small  cost,  simplicity  of  cul- 
ture, and  the  great  return  in  bloom.  Amongst 
delightful  Shirley  Poppies. 
Ihese  seeds  are  very  small  and  do  not  require 
covering.  The  double  Clarkias  are  exceed- 
ingly good,  too,  their  graceful  spikes  being 
most  acceptable  for  indoor  decoration  The 
sweet  perfume  of  the  Mignonette  brings  it 
into  the  first  few.  Though  the  spikes  will 
not  be  so  large,  they  give  off  much  more  frag- 
rance when  the  plants  grow  on  rather  poor 
but  firm  soil.  Candytuft  is  quite  dwarf  and 
makes  a nice  finish  to  fronts  of  borders,  and  is 
excellent,  too,  for  the  entire  furnishing  of 
^all  beds.  Convolvulus  minor,  Codetia 
Cornflowers,  and  the  elegant  Nigella  are  all 
suitable  subjects  for  sowing  in  the  open  when 
soil  conditions  admit. 

PARSNIPS. 

These  would  have  been  more  successful  if 
sown  a month  ago.  The  seeds  take  a long 
time  to  germinate,  and  the  roots  require  a sea- 
generous  length  to  mature.  Raised 
drills  will  prove  beneficial  for  them  even  if  the 
ground  is  naturally  deep.  Also  it  will  be  good 
to  soiv  a few  seeds  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
nine  inches,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  decent 
specimens  will  be  produced  when  growing 
closer  Cood,  rich  ground  is  what  they  want 
made  fine,  and  without  fresh  dung  being  added! 

IS  absolutely  necessary  to  use  dung  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  greatest  depth,  else 
badly  forked  roots  will  result. 

AUTUMN-SOWN  ONION  PLANTS. 

Of  late,  growers  have  depended  more  and 
these  for  the  main  crop  owing  to  the 
diffiplty  in  getting  bulbs  from  the  spring- 
sowing in  the  open  properly  ripened.  Every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  these  plants 
m permanent  beds  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  rows  may  be  one  foot  apart,  and 
the  plants  half  that  distance  in  the  rows. 
SOWING  ONION  SEEDS. 

When  seeds  are  being  sown  at  this  season 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  beds  are  quite 
firm  They  must  also  be  rich.  Drills  are  better 
for  them  than  broadcast  sowing.  They  may  be 
nine  inches  apart  and  half  an  inch  or  rather 
rnore  deep.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  young  onion  plants  are  quite  unable  to 
push  through  any  great  covering  of  soil.  One 
ounce  will  sow  a bed  forty  feet  by  four.  Noth- 

is  gained  but  much  time  is  lost  in  thinning 
spring  Clops  too  thickly  sown.  Suitable 
varieties  are  James’s  Keeping  and  Bedfordshire 
Champion. — J.  C.  Tnoer,  April,  1920. 


Fate,  Fortrae,  Future. 

Your  writing  reveals  your  particular 
qualities  and  the  direction  in  which  success 
can  be  attained.  Send  me  a few  lines  in  your 

^ forward  a 
careful  delineation  of  your  character.  I shall 

^ do  to  obtain 

health  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  I will  teach 
you  e great  secret  of  magnietic  power  and 
personal  influence,  so  that  you  can  master  all 
tnose  with  whom  you  come  in  touch. 

Write  a short  note  in  your  ordinary  hand- 
whS^  (mentioning  your  age),  or  send  a note 
written  by  the  person  whose  real  character 
you  want  to  know,  enclosing  postal  order  for 
Wrh?  1 stamped  addressed  envelope. 

^ccessful  life  at  once.  Address  : —Mr  N 

LoS’n.fe"'"' 


Growing  Garden  Vegetables. 

By  G.  O.  SHERRARD,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 


Potatoes. 

. essentials  in  the  growing  of  potatoes, 

it  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  are 
(I)  good  seed  sprouted  in  boxes,  (2)  a suit- 
able manurial  dressing,  (3)  dry  well-broken 
soil  at  planting  and  moulding  time,  (4)  spray- 
ing main  crop  varieties  early,  (5)  frequent 
cultivation  and  moulding  from  the  time  the 
potatoes  appear  above  the  ground  until  the 
haulm  meets  in  the  drills.  A series  of  experi- 
ments extending  over  thirteen  years  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
shown  an  average  gam  due  to  sprouting  of 
almost  two  tons  to  the  acre.  An  even  more 
extensive  series  of  manurial  experiments  has 
proved  that  a moderate  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure,  together  with  | lb.  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  2i_lbs.  high-grade  superphosphate, 
and  i lb.  muriate  of  potash  per  square  rod,  has 
pven  the  best  result.  In  good  garden  soils 
farmyard  manure,  when  not  available,  may  be 
replaced  by  leaf  mould  or  vegetable  compost 


used  in  conjunction  with  the  artificial  mixture 
or  artificials  can  even  be  used  alone.  Drills 
from  4 to  6 inches  in  depth  are  opened  24  in- 
ches apart  for  the  early  varieties,  and  28  to  30 
inches  for  the  mid-season  and  maincrop.  A 
layer  of  manure  2 inches  in  depth  is  spread  in 
the  drills,  the  artificials  sprinkled  on  the 
manure,  and  the  sets,  which  should  be  about 
the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  dropped  15  inches 
apart.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  above 
the  ground,  the  -ground  is  hoed  and  a light 
moulding  is  given,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
sprouts.  When  the  young  growths  are  about 
four  inches  above  the  ground  the  bottoms  and 
sides  of  the  drills  should  be  forked  down,  all 
lumps  broken,  and  another  moulding  given. 
About  three_  weeks  later  a third  moulding 
should  be  given.  Spraying  of  the  maincrop 
varieties  has  now  become  part  of  the  potato 
growers’  creed.  It  should  be  carried  out  about 
the  middle  of  June  before  blight  appears.  Bur- 
gundy mixture  (2  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  2i 
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Everything  Supplied 

FOR 
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SHEEP,;  MARKING  LIQUID 

An  economical  and  effective  substitute  for  other  materials  and  preparations 
used  for  marking  Sheep.  It  does  no  injury  to  the  wool  fibre,  is  permanent 
from  shearing  to  shearing,  and  being  put  up  in  tins  ready  mixed  for  use, 
marking  operations  are  expedited  and  rendered  simple.  One  gallon  is' 
sufficient  for  about  700  to  1,000  Sheep.  Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


SUTTONS  LIMITED 

II  South  Mall)  CORK  & I 
3 Kinif  Street^  Branches  I 


WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 

This  remarkable  experience  will  interest 
those  who  have  beasts  which  grow  thin, 
though  eating  well.  Try  them  with  Toveena 
first,  before  using  expensive  Oils  and  Foods. 

Balcunnin, 

Skerries, 

Co.  Dublin, 

„ ...  January  sth,  1920. 

Dear  Sir, 

Kindly  send  me  one  course  of  ‘'Toveena,” 
for  which  I enclose  P.O.  for  5/6.  The  last 
lot  I got  from  you  made  a most  wonderful 
cure  on  a very  bad  piner. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  PRIFFIN. 

This  “ Toveena  ” treatment  for  Wasting 
Cattle  can  be  had  Post  Free  from 
J.  STEWART,  Dept.  2,  Chemist,  Limerick. 

Price,  one  course,  5/6j  two,  10/6;  three,  15/6; 
six,  30/-. 


Film  IMPLEMFITS 


SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
PORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GLEESON,  9’DEI  & CO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

TbLKPHONEi  Oublin  261. 


FOR 

GRAIN 


There  ie  no  roa  I so  rough,  no  lane  so  narrow  as 
to  be  unsuitable  for  a rigid,  rapid,  reliable 

RALEIGH 

THE  ALU  STEEL  BICYCLE 

It  is  so  beautifully  balanced  that  it  can  be  ridden 
along  the  narrowest  field-path.  It  is  impervious 
to  weather.  It  needs  no  preparation.  It  eats 
nothing  but  an  occasional  drop  of  oil.  With 
Dunlop  tyres  and  Sturmey-Archer  3-speed  gear 
it  is  the  ideal  for  country  use. 

Raleigh  Cycle  Co.,  Ltd., 

5 Leinster' St, 'Dublin  & 104  Ann  St.,  Belfast  . 

WORKS— NO  TTINOHA  M. 

Everyone  should  read  “Cyclingfor  Health  & Pointsfor  Cyclists,” 
by  Sir  Frank  Bowden,  Barr.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  loopp.  is. 

Of  Agents  and  Bookstalls. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 


Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN,  Dunaird,  Broughsbane. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T. 

c. 

Q- 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 acre... 

15  tons  Dung  | 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  [ 
IJ  ,,  Ammonia  ...  J 

23 

10 

0 

141  0 0 

2 9 0 

138 

11 

0 

I acre... 

15  tons  Dung  j 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  ( 

25 

10 

0 

153  0 0 

3 17  0 

149 

3 

0 

,,  Ammonia  ...  ( 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  ' 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  12s.  Od. 


3^^ 


OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  S.  COWPER^ 

MONTROSE, 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  OfiBoe, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  AVOIDED, 

Sand  Peat  Card  for  Form  100  A^. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD.. 

Incoma  Tax  Ezparta. 

■ WBBTldORELAMD  STREET,  DVBLIB. 
Wb  aadtriakt  all  alasaat  al  laeaaia  Tax  wark. 


ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters.  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc, 
GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied.^ 

GOBTON,  26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham^ 


April  3,  1920. 


lbs.  washing  soda,  10  gallons  water)  has 
proved  to  be  the  best  spray.  A further  spray- 
nig  IS  necessary  three  weeks  later,  and  a third 
IS  adyipble  in  a wet  season.  Full  details  as 
to  mixing  and  application  will  be  found  in 
Leaflet  No.  14  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Varieties  recommended  are'  — 
,¥^y  Queen,  Mid-Season, 
British  Queen,  Mamcrop,  Arran  Chief,  Irish 
Queen,  and  the  Champion  (which,  however  is 
a light  cropper)  for  flavour. 

Onions. 

This  crop  requires  a rich  soil  in  order  to  de- 
velop large  bulbs.  In  garden  practice  it  fre- 
^ succeeds  celery,  as  the  latter  crop  is 
highly  manured  and  leaves  a considerable 
manurial  residue  in  the  soil.  An  artificial 
dressing  spread  just  before  seed  sowing  of  2| 
®HP^.rP^°®Phate,  li  lbs.  muriate  of  potash, 
and  li  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  recommended,  in  addition  to  an 
application  of  farmyard  manure,  the  last- 
named  being  applied  in  autumn.  Wood  ashes 
freshly  burned  and  not  allowed  to  stand  out’ 
as  a potassic  fertiliser; 
and  soot,  for  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  The 

made 

drv  fif  • The  ground  should  be  very 
fn^d  1 making  of  the  seed-bed,  which  is 

tramnpd  ^ Possible,  rolled  or 

tramped  raked  smooth,  and  the  drills  or  seed 

d^eeo^"^  The^T"  A m i inch 

should  be  sown  rather  thinly 
Subsequent  cultivation  consists  of  frequent 
hoeing  and  an  occasional  application  of^soot 

Sut  2v  trTr","-.  Should  be  carried 

out  by  gradual  stages,  as  the  onion  fly  often 

SLlvTefL”’  "1“ 

mately  left  frorn  4 to  6 inches  apart,  accord- 
ing  to  size  of.  bulbs  required — thinnings  can 

are  Adsa^Cra^^^^^l;-  recommended 

^ ^^''■hng.  Exhibition,  James 

Bedfordshire  Champion.  When 
growth  has  ceased  the  neck  should  be  bent 
n ij  , important  that  this  ooeratirm 
should  not  be  carried  out  too  early  in  growth 
Autumn-sown  onions  are  sown  abo^t  the 
P^^ddle  of  August  in  drills  i foot  aparTand  i 
inch  deep  m fairly  rich  soil.  Early  the  fol 
lowing  March  they  are  transplanted  to  VeH 

wi  d I foot  to  15  inches  between  the 
lines.  When  they  have  taken  root  aTressing 
ate  of  soda  at  casing 
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Thos.  McKenzie  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Dublin 


GRASS  AND 
CLOVER  SEEDS 
FOR  MEADOW 
AND  PASTURE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  Application 


Telegrams : 
"Purity,  Dublin,' 


Telephone: 

3943  (Two  Lines.) 


^ if  nitrate  of  soda  at  thrXTi| 
square  rod  will  hasten  their  growth  Giant 
. Rocca,  Red  and  White  Italian  a;»  i 
j.  ^^J^ties.  The  principal  pests  of  the  onion  are 
I Onion  Mildew  and  Onion  Fly.  wFh 

former 

lormer.  No  very  satisfactory  remedy  has 

vaS.t  •>“'  Ih^ris  a p„- 

valent  belief  amongst  gardeners  that  a littm 
par^sky  sown  with  the  onions  will  keep  the  fly 

Leeks. 

f°^n  in  a seed-bed  in  lines  in 
or  Juy'^rhe/  aTe  Sansplame^ To  ^he^  ^eT 

PvTfpT^TTssingofTaL^arS 

r j V 

Tnd”sT  Pi^nted  one  foot  apan 

^d  subsequently  earthed  up.  (2)  On  thp^flat’ 

aVd'  .S'"!"  v”',  ■I  S * u d?amSeJ 

=S,£;^"a5Si;SS 

It  IS  less  laborious  than  the  first  method 

aelbuVh“'““  Lyo”  mSs: 

Cabbage. 


and  includes  some  of  the  most  valuable  win- 
ter  crops.  They  can  only  be  grown  satisfac- 
torily in  soil  that  has  been  well  dressed  with 
larmyard  manure  and  is  not  deficient  in  lime 
iwo  mam  sowings  of  cabbage  are  made  in  the 
^P^’^S  sowings  in  the  third  week 
ot  March  and  ^e  autumn  sowing  in  the  last 
week  of  July.  The  former  sowing  will  supply 
pbbage  for  cutting  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber, according  to  the  variety  chosen;  the  latter 
from  April  to_  June.  In  the  autumn  sowing 
only  those  varieties  specially  selected  for  earli- 
ness  and  resistance  to  bolting  should  be  sown. 
In  addition  to  these  two  sowings,  smaller  ones 
are  made  about  the  first  week  of  March  the 
second  week  of  May,  and  the  first  week  of 
August,  using  an  early  variety  in  each  case. 
Ihe  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  10  inches 
apart  and  i inch  deep  in  moderately  rich 
ground  (manured  for  a previous  crop),  sowing 
rather  thinly.  Overcrowding  is  fatal  to  the 
production  of  sturdy  plants,  and  results  in  the 
leggy  specimens  that  are  so  often  seen  at 
transplanting  time.  The  seed-bed  for  the 
autumn  sowing  should  be  in  an  open  position 
and  the  soil  not  too  rich.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  have  ground  dug  and  manured,  ready 
tor  the  reception  of  the  plants  of  the  spring 
sowing  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  transplant. 
Rlants  kept  too  long  in  the  seed  beds  never 
make  satisfactory  growth  afterwards.  The 
crop  usually  succeeds  early  potatoes  without 
further  manuring,  but  a dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  li  lbs  per  square  rod,  about  three  weeks 

TT^ki  ? have  been  put  in,  acts  as  a 
valuable  stimulant.  Part  of  the  autumn-sown 
plants  are  put  out  in  September  and  part  left 
in  their  seed-bed  or  moved  to  nursery  beds 
for  planting  m spring.  The  latter  should  be 
planted  out  as  soon  as  growth  begins  in  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March,  and  at  this  time  the 
plants  put  out  in  autumn  should  receive  a 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  The  best  varieties  for  autumn  sow- 

ham^T  ^ Harbinger,  Early  Oifen- 

ham,  and  April.  For  spring  sowing,  any  of 
these  may  be  used  if  a small  cabbage  is  re- 
Knf’No'^  Winningstadt  and 

Rosette  Colewort. 

ahorn'i^f ^^bbage  made 
middle  of  June  comes  in  very  useful 

and  between  cabbage  and  savoys, 

and  will  give  heads  for  cutting  in  November 

Savoy  Cabbage 

very  valuable  on  account  of  its  hardiness 
as  It  will  give  hearts  from  November  to  Feb- 

nT/hefrt^  time  when  ordinary  cabbage  will 
not  heart.  A sowing  should  be  made  about 


THOS.  McKenzie  & sons,  ltd., 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET, 
DUBLIN. 

the  middle  of  April — it  is  a mistake  to  sow  too 
early— and  the  plants  put  out  in  moderately 
rich  soil,  giving  15  inches  apart  for  the  dwarf 
varieties  and  2 feet  for  the  tall. 

Broccoli. 

Two  sowings  are  made  of  this  vegetable  one 
about  the  second  week  of  April  of  the  spring 
varieties,  and  another  the  first  week  of  May 
^ varieties.  The  general  treat- 

ment is  the  same  as  for  the  cabbage  crop,  but 
the  ground  should  be  firm  at  planting  time  as 
require  a distance  of 
2 teet  to  2 feet  6 inches  each  way.  With  the 
varieties  that  are  now  at  the  growers'  dis- 
pc^al.  It  IS  possible  normally  to  have  broccoli 
almost  continuously  from  November  to  June. 

o give  a succession  the  following  varieties 
may  be  chosen  .-Self-Protecting,  Michaelmas 
Wb  White,  Christmas 

ModlT  Beamington,  Veitches’  Early  Market 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Sowings  are  made  about  the  second  week  of 
March  and  the  second  week  of  April  Plants 

^ into  rather  firm 

soil  which  IS  not  too  rich,  as  this  tends  to  make 
nnd  soft.  Plenty  of  room 
should  be  left  for  the  plants  to  develop.  Thirty 
inches  each  way  is  not  too  much  for  the  larg-e 

varieti^"'  '® 

Celery. 

k ^.k®*'j  nelery,  is  grown  from  seed  raised 
on  a hotbed  about  the  middle  of  March.  The 
of  very  fine  soil  covered 
Asfk  ^.k  I until  the  plants  appear. 

When  the  plants  are  two  inches  high  they  are 
pricked  out  three  inches  apart  in  a cold  frame 
on  a bed  made  of  a layer  of  well-rotted  manure 
covered  with  about  two  inches  of  soil.  The 
bed  must  be  frequently  watered,  as  moisture 
IS  one  of  the  most  necessary  factors  in  the 
g^rowing  of  celery.  Trenches  are  opened  in 
May  15  inches  wide,  1 foot  deep  and  3 feet 
apart,  and  a layer  of  manure  6 to  8 inches 
deep  put  in  the  bottom.  On  top  of  this  is 
placed  2 inches  of  soil  and  the  plants  are  put 
out  8 inches  apart  . Planting  is  done  with  a 
trowel,  and  the  plants  should  receive  a good 
watering  after  planting.  The  space  between 
celery  trenches  may  be  intercropped  with  such 
vegetable  as  kidney  beans  or  lettuce.  When 
the  celery  is  about  I foot  high  it  is  ready  for 
k^  1J®*"  ®^Hhing.  The  soil  at  this  earthing 
should  not  be  drawn  too  high.  Two  subse- 
quent earthings  will  be  necessary  at  intervals 
of  about  a fortnight,  the  final  one  reaching  to 
the  top  leaves  , 
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POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

1J)  per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
..  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


AMEEICAN  BKONZE  Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

30s.  per  doz.— Mrs.  M.  Rose,  Ballyowen,  London- 
derry^  

AEGLES,  Upton,  Cork— White  Wyandottes,  winners 
6th  Irish,  and  White  Leghorns,  Mies  Edward’s 
famous  laying  strains;  Day-olds,  21s.  doz. ; Hatching, 
8s.  doz.,  oarr.  pd. 

Aylesbury  Duck  and  Light  Sussex  Eggs  for 
Hatching.  10s.  dozen.— M.  Crowe,  Killylea, 
Co.  Armagh.  vZ64 

Buff  ORPINGTON  Eggs  from  hens,  grand  winter 
layers,  mated  to  cockerel,  son  of  260-egg  hen ; 
R.I.  Reds,  lovely  birds  and  rare  layers,  headed  by 
eon  of  257-egg  hen;  White  Runner  Ducks,  Taylor’s 
best.  Eggs  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.— Marshall,  Keadybeg, 
Whitecross.  p244 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Leghorn  Chicks,  due  April 
11th,  from  240  strain  birds;  price  17s.  dozen; 
cash  with  order.— Manager,  Clotsworthy  Poultry 
Farm,  Antrinn 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers— White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns. 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
511-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
tor  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
tree.  Eggs  from  10a.  6d.  dozen.— Mrs.  Strong.  Moate, 
Kells,  Meath^ . 

Eggs— Houdan,  Ancona,  Rhode  I.  Red,  White  W yan- 
dotte.  White  Leghorn,  from  specially  selected 
laying  strains;  also  White  and  Fawn  and  White 
Runner  Ducks,  per  dozen  12s.  6d.  and  15s.  Parti- 
culars from  Manager,  Ballydivity  Poultry  Farm, 
Dervock. 

Eggs  for  hatching — American  Mammoth 

Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  from  second  year  hens  of 
immense  size,  mated  with  grand  large  Gobbler,  50s. 
dozen;  White  Runner  Ducks,  very  profitable  and 
typical,  12s.  6d.;  Houdan,  Ancona,  Leghorn— Special 
Pens,  158.  6d.;  No.  2 Pens.  12s.  6d.— Manager,  Bally- 
divity, Dervock.  28th  season. 

For  sale— Hatching  Eggs,  selected  by  sexometer; 

White  Leghorn  or  Leghorn  crossed  Wyandotte, 
Mrs.  Strong’s  strain,  8s.  per  doz.,  free.— Mrs.  S.  J. 
Levis,  Higfield.  Creagh,  Co.  Cork. yZ52 

G'  UINEA  FOWLS  (Eggs),  2s.  each;  unrelated. 

Apply  Mis®  Falkiner,  Willsborough,  Borriso- 
kane,  Co.  Tipperary.  P4^ 


Hatching  eggs— Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona.  Hunter,  from  lOs.  6d. 
to  21e.  per  setting.  Crosses- Houdan-Leghorn.  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d.;  Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly.  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free. — Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  P**^ 

Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds: — White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application. — The  Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone.  _ 

Hatching  eggs  from  pedigree  stock;  Wyandottes 
only  kept;  cockerels  sons  of  First  Prize  Irish 
Laying  Competition  Winners;  8s.  6d.,  free;  clears  re- 
placed.— Mrs.  Nedwill,  Coolshinney,  Magherafelt,  Co. 
Derry.  P^*^^ 

Hatching  eggs— white  wyandottes.  Cam; 

White  Leghorns,  Cam-Padman;  first  cross 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns,  records  200- 
235;  pure  Aylesbury  Ducks,  price  8s..  post  free;  in- 
fertile® replaced. — Miss  Walsh,  Coolaghmore  House, 
Callan,  Co.  Kilkenny.  p266 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2id.,  7id..  Is.  3d. ; by  post.  4d.,  lOd.,  le.  8d.— Atkins 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 

Dfllll  TDV  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Meal. 

rUULIIIT  Molassine  Meal,  Grit.  Oyster  Shell; 
prices  on  application.- Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons. 
Ltd.,  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin.  

Continued  on  column  3,  next  page. 


ENTWISTLES’  “Huleo”  FISH  MEAL 

Pare  White.  64/65  % Albu.  4%  OU. 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

„ LAYING  MEAL 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  lots  F.O.B.  Liverpool 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


Poultry,  Game,  and  Dog  Food 
Manufacturers,  Biscuit  Makers,  See, 


Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


Reg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 

Water 

Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for 
your  birds  I They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval. 
Money  returned  instantly  if 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ::  ::  :: 

■ 5/6  each, carriage  paid  British 
Isles.  Made  incur  own  works 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


M4CVSM  MOPPER 

8/-  each,  Carriage  Paid. 
Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show.Sept.  24th,191£ 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent:  Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20,  Fleming  Square,  Blackburn 


Tel.: 

65  Lymm 


EL-ESS  Brooders 


IF  YOU  WANT  HARDY  CHICKS 


YOU  MUST  HAVE  ONE  NOW 


w , SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  CHICKEN  REARER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

NO  LAMPS  TO  ATTEND  TO  OR  HOT-WATER  BOTTLES  TO  KEEP  WARM. 

OUR  FIRELESS  BROODERS 

make  Chicken  Rearing  a Pleasure.  No  need  to  go  to  your  Brooder  with  that  “ Worried  Look  on 
your  face.  repeat  ORDERS  AND  TESTIMONIALS  COMING  IN  DAILY, 

we  append  a few  extracts  from  Testimonials  received  from  delighted  users:— 


BATH. 

Sirs,' — I wa®  very  successful  with  the  chickens 
in  your  Firelese  Brooder.  Out  of  52  day-old 
chicks  I lost  only  one — a weakling.  Yours  truly. 


SWANSEA. 

Dear  Sirs,— The  last  Fireless  Brooder  I had 
from  you  was  a big  success.  Kindly  lOTward 
another  one — large  size. — Yours  faithfully. 


REDDITCH. 

Dear  Sirs,- 1 am  deUghted  with  the  reeults 
of  the  Pireless  Brooder.  Will  you  forward  by- 
rail  another  one  for  50-75  chicks?  Yours  truly, 

• BATH. 

Dear  Sir.-I  had  a Fireless  Brooder  from  you 
the  other  day,  and  think  it  la  splendia.  i 
have  always  feared  those  with  l^ps.^d  rea^ 
they  seem  unnecessary  now.  Will  you  piea^ 
send  me  another  one— small  size— as  soon  as 
possible?— Yours  truly,  ■ 

Testimonials  speak  volumes— far  more  than  a whole  page  advertisement. 

WE  MAKE  THESE  FIRELESS  BROODERS  IN  ONE  SIZE  ONLY. 

To  take  15  to  75  Chicks,  £2  2s.  Od. 

Particulars  Free.  CARRIAGE  PAID  PER  PASSENGER  TRAIN. 

DESPATCHED  SAME  DAY  AS  ORDERED. 

DON'T  DELAY.  SEND  YOUR  REMITTANCE  TO 

_ V V n rrv  r*-i  « O QEIvIECFIAL-  -SS^oOtaWORKBP*. 

LOVETTS,  49,  51,  57,  VAUXHALL  ROAD.  LIVERPOOL 
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POULTRY. 


AVIAN  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an 
interesting  bulletin,  by  A.  B.  Wickware, 
V.S.,  just  received  from  the  Health  of 
Animals’  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  avian,  or  fowl  tuberculosis,  viewed  from 
■ a causative  standpoint,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  disease  as  found  in  human  beings  and 
cattle,  it  is  imperative  that  further  research 
work  be  conducted  in  order  to  establish,  if  pos- 
sible, its  exact  relation  as  a source  of  infection 
for  other  animals  and  man.  This  is  more  per- 
tinent since  Mohler  and  Washburn,  of  the 
U.S.A.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  have  re- 
ported the  transmission  of  avian  tuberculosis 
to  mammals  by  the  direct  feeding  of  diseased 
organs,  and  also  the  infection  of  guinea-pigs 
by  artificial  inoculation  with  the  whites  of  eggs 
from  affected  fowls.  The  fact  that  avian  tuber- 
culosis is  transmissible  to  mammals,  and  the 
mammalian  type  transmissible  to  human 
beings,  serves  to  substantiate  the  theory  that 
changes  may  occur  in  the  human  host  whereby 
the  avian  and  bovine  types  of  organisms  may 
undergo  transformation  into  the  human  type. 

During  investigations  conducted  at  this 
laboratory,  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  microscopic  detection  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  eggs,  the  infection  of  experimental 
animals  with  these  eggs,  and  the  perfecting  of 
a method  of  diagnosis  whereby  latent  and  in- 
cipient cases  can  be  identified. 

The  possibility  of  tuberculosis  being  present 
in  chicks  at  birth  has  been  given  considerable 
attention,  but  our  experiments  in  this  connec- 
tion have  thus  far  given  only  negative  results. 
Eggs  from  tuberculous  fowls  have  been  arti- 
ficially incubated,  and  the  chicks  immediately 
transferred  to  new  quarters,  where  special  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  infection  from 
outside  sources.  The  most  careful  autopsies, 
however,  failed  to  reveal  lesions  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  demonstration  of  acid  fast  or- 
ganisrns  (the  tubercle  bacillus  belongs  to  this 
class,  i.e.,  it  is_  a bacillus  which  retains  in  the 
presence  of  acid  the  dye  material  used  to  stain 
it  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  clearly  under 
the  microscope. — Ed.)  in  eggs  was  also  under- 
taken, and  in  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter, 
bacilli  microscopically  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  tuberculosis  were  found  to  be  present. 

The  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  every  year 
becoming  more  apparent.  . . . There  appears 
to  be  a striking  apathy  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  false  impres- 
sion that  fowls  are  of  small  economic  import- 
ance as  compared  with  other  branches  of  live 
stock. 

The  causative  organism  of  tuberculosis  gains 
entrance  to  the  system  usually  with  the  food, 
and,  finding  a favourable  location,  grows  and 
extends  to  the  various  tissues.  This  growth 
of  the  germ  induces  symptoms  of  unthriftiness 
which  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  death. 
The  detection  of  tuberculosis  from  the  symp- 
toms alone  is  not  always  easy.  Some  fowls 
are  observed  to  be  going  light,  yet  they  are 
seen  to  be  good  feeders.  If  picked  up,  it  is 
found  that  the  flesh  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  breast  bone,  and  this  should 
make  one  suspicious  that  something  is  wrong. 

A yellow  or  greenish  diarrhoea  is  frequently 
present  in  affected  birds,  and  where  this  is 
present  the  type  of  the  disease  is  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  as  the 
germs  are  to  be  found  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  droppings. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  seen 
early  in  the  course  of  the  disease  is  lameness, 
a result  of  the  infection  involving  a joint  of 
the  leg._  Lameness  is  mentioned  by  persons 
forwarding  fowls  for  diagnosis  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  symptom  where  our 
subsequent  examinations  have  proven  the 
trouble  to  be  due  to  tuberculosis.  So  fre- 
quently is  lameness  the  principal-  symptom  ob- 
served that  we  are  at  once  suspicious  of  tuber- 
culosis whenever  the  symptom  is  mentioned. 

Fowls  affected  with  tuberculosis  may  die  in 
a few  days  from  the  first  appearance  of  symp- 
toms, or  they  may  linger  for  weeks,  gradually 


becoming  more  emaciated  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses until  they  die  from  exhaustion.  The 
progress  is  largely  dependent  on  the  strength 
of  the  invading  germ  and  tht  natural  resistance 
of  the  bird.  Some  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
follow  a more  rapid  course  than  others  ; 
usually,  however,  the  course  in  an  individual 
extends  over  weeks,  and  sometimes  months 
may  intervene  before  death  takes  place. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  the  living 
fowl  presents  many  difficulties.  No  symptom 
or  group  of  symptoms  can  be  considered  as 
particularly  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and 
although  suspicions  may  be  aroused,  it  is  only 
positively  identified  after  death. 

Following  the  method  employed  for  the  de- 
tection of  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  various  inves- 
tigations have  attempted  to  establish  a reliable 
method  of  diagnosis  by  testing  with  tuberculin. 
Good  results  have  been  reported  from  some 
quarters,  but  our  own  experiments,  although 
limited,  have  been  unsatisfactory.  The  testing 
of  fowls  by  this  method  is  too  technical  to 
be  of  practical  use,  as  a proper  interpretation 
of  the  result  can  only  be  made  by  a reliable 
veterinarian  familiar  with  all  the  details. 
Where  a large  number  of  fowls  are  lost  after 
a more  or  less  lingering  illness,  tuberculosis 
should  be  suspected,  and  the  examination  of 
the  dead  bird  will  present  sufficient  evidence 
to  determine  this  point.  Debility  due  to  worm 
infestation  is  mistaken  for  tuberculosis,  but 
here  again  the  examination  of  the  internal 
organs  will  settle  the  matter. 

{To  he  continued.) 


THE  DANISH  POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

The  Danes  appparently  anticipate  increased 
Irish  competition  in  the  egg  markets — an  ex- 
pectation in  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
not  be  disappointed.  An  article  in  the 
BerUngske  Tidende  on  the  Danish  poultry  in- 
dustry states  “ Ireland  will  ultimately  become 
a dangerous  competitor  in  the  English 
market.” 

Dealing  with  the  export  of  eggs  from  Den- 
mark which  began  in  1867,  the  article  shows 
that  in  1897  it  had  amounted  to  nearly  10  mil- 
lion score.  In  1902  it  was  19  million  score, 
after  which  it  fell  somewhat  until  1908,  when 
it  reached  nearly  20  million  score.  In  1915, 
1916,  1917  and  1918,  it  was  23L  barely  21J,  over 
22,  and  16J  million  score,  respectively. 

As  regards  the  stock  of  poultry,  there  were 
quite  4J  million  in  .1888;  in  1898  there  were  8| 
million;  in  1909  there  were  ii  million,  and  on 
July  15th,  1914,  there  were  over  1-5  million. 
According  to  the  Census  of  February,  1917, 
there  were  only  8J  million,  but  by  July,  1918, 
the  number  had  again  risen  to  9.  4-5  million, 
and  by  July,  1919,  to  over  12  million. 

It  has  been  estimated,  the  article  proceeds, 
that  Europe’s  stock  of  poultry  has  been  re- 
duced by  180  million,  and  that  production  is 
down  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  figure.  In 
Gei-many  there  are  only  44  niillion — 50  per 
cent,  of  the  pre-war  number.  In  Italy  there 
are  only  40  per  cent.,  in  France  only  50  per 
cent,  of  the  pre-war  65  million.  In  Belgium 
the  number  has  been  reduced  from  12  million 
to  4 million,  in  Holland  from  16  million  to  4 
million.  The  number  in  America  and  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  an  advance. 


Separate  the  sexes  early  in  the  light  breeds. 


TH?E  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory” 
“Arran  Comrade” 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 

Can  be  Supplied  by  tbe  Baiser. 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash,  Scotland. 


PULl/ETS  and  Ducks,  finest  strain,  laying,  12s.  6d. 

each;  £7  10s.  dozen;  12  Chicks  and  Mother.  £2; 
list  free.— The  Continental  Poultry  Exporters,  Strat- 
ford. Essex. 

PU  KCHASE  Twelve  Danish  White  Leghorn 
Pullets  in  September,  and  average  eix 
eggs  daily  for  one  year.  Book  now. 

MRS.  COUBROUGH, 

Templeogue  Lodge,  Co.  Dublin. 

PURE  Brown  Leghorns  croesed  Red  Sussex,  good 
winter  la.yers ; Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Eggs  4s 
dozen;  postage  extia;  boxes  returnable. — Howe,  Kil- 
leen, Killirittain,  Co.  Cork.  i-273 

JJ^OYAL  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

A PUBLIC  LECTURE 
ON 

THE  SUBURBAN  HEN  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  HER 

WILL  BE  GIVEN  BY 

Mr.  F.  B.  Nasmyth  Miller,  Poultry  Expert, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

IN  THE 

THEATRE  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY, 
LEINSTER  HOUSE 
(By  kind  permission  of  the  Oounoil), 

On  FRIDAY,  9th  APRIL,  at  4 p.m. 

ADMISSION  FREE.  j45  296 

ITTINGS  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Muneter  Institute  best  Cockerel, 
lOs.— Mrs.  KeHaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingar  pl25 

Thousands  Sold  last  season— white  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’s  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconae,  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.— Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown.  p86 

HITE  LEGHORN  EGGS- My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  lOs.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  (k>.  Louth. 

pl20 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Light  Sussex,  Rhodes, 
Leghorns;  pedigree  competition  winners;  7s.  9d., 
post  free. — O’Grady,  Curraglass,  Co.  Cork.  p275 

6 INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2id.,  7Jd.,  is.  3d.;  by  post,  4Jd.,  lOd,, 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 

K.L.M.  is  the  raw  material  from  which 
Eggs  are  made. 

HENS  MUST  LAY  WHEN  FED  ON  K L.  M 

Ail  carriage  paid  quotations  withdrawn. 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

K.L.M.  Poultry  Meal,  22/-  per  cwt.  Carriage  forward. 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane. 

BELFAST. 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 


WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 


All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Eggs,  10/-  to  15/-  doz.; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  30/-;  Month-old, 
50/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  particulars. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  M'arkethlll. 


POULTRY  RINGS 

9d,  per  doz;  5/>  per  hd.,  post  free. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/-  cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco 
Brands,  30/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J.  ATKIMS  A Ce..  It?-.  54  Soutb  Mail,  Rl 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  9d.,  1/S,  2/6-,  G/-, 
and  10/6  packets  ; by  post  6d.  extra  eac 
packet.  Agent  : 

J.  Atkins  & Co.,’  South  Mall,  Core. 
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The  Daily  Work 


LINCOLN  TRIALS 

The  analysis  of  the  marks  of  merit  bestowed 
by  the  judges  at  the  Lincoln  Trials  reveals 
the  fact  that  among  light  tractors,  i.e., 
tractors  of  less  than  two  tons, 

AUSTINS  ARE  FIRST 

This  is  conclusive  evidence  of  their  remark- 
able efficiency,  a fact  which  many  enterpris-  * 
ing  farmers  have  already  proved  by  personal 
experience. 


of  an  Au^in  Farm  Tractor  is  equivalent  to  that  of  several 
horses.  The  Au^in  Tractor  is  never  fatigued,  and  its 
cost  to  run  much  lower  than  the  keep  of  one  horse,  It 
does  not  need  any  intricate  calculation  to  see  the  vast 
economy  an  Austin  Tractor  could  effect  for  you. 

THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.,  LTD. 

HEAD  OFFICE  - NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM 

Telephone,  King's  Norton  2i0.  Telegrams,  "Speedily,  Northffeld” 

LONDON  - 479-483  OXFORD  ST.,  W.  1 | And  at  LIANCOURT 

MANCHESTER  - 130  DEANSGATE  1 and  BRUSSELS 


FARM  TRACTOR 


Skin  Eruptions. 

Germolene  Ensures  Soft  Beautiful  Skin  Because 
It  Cures  by  Latest  Aseptic  Methods. 

GERMOLENE  is  an  aseptic  remedy,  which  means  a cleansing  remedy.  In  this  it  is 
unique.  Old-fashioned  preparations  aimed  at  destroying  germs,  but  left  the  bad  matter 
behind  to  work  out  as  pimples  and  other  skin  eruptions.  Germolene  excludes  germs,  draws 
out  all  poisonous  or  toxic  matter,  and  promotes  natural  and  rapid  restoration  of  skin  health 
and  beauty.  The  disfiguring  pimples  and  rashes  soon  give  place  to  soft  purity  of  complexion 
when  Germolene  is  need,  because  this  incomparable  remedy  frees  the  skin  from  the  clogging 
impurities  which  cause  them. 

Tho  Power  that  Rules  the  Skin^ 

One  of  the  active  principles  in  Germolene  is  the  extract  of  a North 
American  plant,  long  used  by  the  native  races  as  a remedy  for 
snake  bite  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  combined  with  this  are 
healing  principles  of  proved  efilcacy. 

Germolene  is  the  proved  home  remedy  for 

Eczema  Piles  Skin  Eruptions 

Rashes  Itching  Pimples 

Ulcers  Ringworm  Chapped  Hands 

Open  Wounds  Cuts  & Burns  Chilblains 

And  all  poisoned,  itching  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Prices  1/3  &.  3/*  P*r  tin. 


from  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere.  Larger  size  the  niore  econo- 
mical. Always  ask  for  Germolene,  and  ref  use  imitations.  There 
is  NO  substitute  for  Germolene. 

The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing 


Free  Opinion  and  Instructive 
Book. 

For  an  opinion  as  to  the 
suitability  of  Germolene  in 
your  case,  together  with  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  skin 
ailments,  address  The  Veno 
Drug  Co..  Ltd..  Manufactur- 
ing Chemiste,  Manchester. 
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Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements. 


IT  PAID  WELL  TO  USE 
WILLSON’S  CANADIAN  PIC 
POWDERS  WHEN  PORK  WAS 
ONLY  HALF  THE  PRICE  IT  IS 
TO-DAY,  IT  WILL  DOUBLY  PAY 
TO  USE  THEM  NOW. 

WILLSON’S  CANADIAN  PIC 
POWDERS  have  not  in- 
creased in  price,  butthey 
will  very  quickly  increase 
the  weight  of  your  pigs. 

Making  Pig  Powders  is  our  business,  we  keep  a factory 
going  turning  out  nothing  else,  and  we  also  keep  an 
experimental  piggery. 

'We  could  print  thousands  of  testimonials  but  adver- 
tising space  is  so  costly  we  give  you  the  value  in  quality 
instead. 

Agents  in  most  towns,  but  should  you  have  difSculty  in 
obtaining,  write  us  for  nearest  Agent's  Name. 

6 Powders  6d.,  post  free  7d.  I 42  Powders  2/9,  post  free  3/- 
14  ..  1/-  ..  1/2  I 126  ..  81-  ..  8/- 

And  in  bulk  in  tin  with  measure,  21/-  post  free. 

Sole  ^Manufacturer  : STEPHEN  WILLSON. 

7 a 8 BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


[Willsons 

Canadiar» 

Pic  Powders 

Keep  pi$s  healthy 
and  increase  their 
Market  Value. 


ABORTION  IN  CATTLE 


Pint  Brass  Syringe,  with  Long  Flexible  Pipe. 
Metal  Nozzle  for  Bull’s  Sheath. 

Prices  on  application. 

<&  SONS, 

Veterinary  Instroment  Mannlactnrers, 

QILTSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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WEBBS’ 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

PURITY  AND  GERMINATION  GUARANTEED. 

Mixtures  of  Grasses  and  Clovers 
prepared  for  all  Soils  and  Purposes. 
Used  successfully  in  all  parts. 

WEBBS’  MIXTURES  FOR 


35/-  acre.  « 
42/-  acre.  1 

vQ 

54/-  acre.  | 
60/-  acre,  a 

Cheaper  Mixtures  if  required.  Estimates 
on  request.  Any  Prescription  supplied. 


ONE  YEAR’S  LAY  . . 
TWO  YEARS’  LAY  . . 
3 or  4 YEARS’  LAY  . 
PERMANENT  PASTURE 


BEST 

QUALITY 

AND 

VALUE. 


WEBBS’ 

ROOT  SEEDS. 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  STOGKS. 
UnequaUed  for  Weight,  Quality,  Keeping 
and  Feeding  Value.  Awarded  Champion 
Prizes  in  all  important  Competitions. 

MANGELS  . 


CATALOGUE 


FOR  1920. 

64  large  pages 
Post  Free 
TO  Farmers. 


SWEDES  . 
TURNIPS  . 
KOHL  RABI 
CABBAGE  . 
CARROT  . 
KALE  . . 


1/3  lb.  130/-  cwt.  4 
2/6  lb.  120/-  bush.  | 
1/6  lb.  70/-  bush.  § 
4/-  and  4/6  lb. 

7/-  to  8/6  lb. 

3/6  lb.  upwards. 

2/6  lb.  upwards. 


Estimates  on  request. 


WEBB  & SONS,  LTD,,  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  STOURBRIDGE. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS  DISC  DRILLS 

sow  LESS  and 
REAP  MORE 

All  the  Seed  Sown  at  uniform  depth. 
Every  Seed  has  a chance  to  Germi- 
nate and  Grow  in  a Wide  Seed 
Furrow,  not  being  huddled  together 
in  a narrow  “ V ’’-shaped  trench  as 
with  Hoe  Drills.  All  the  Seed 
is  covered,  none  left  for  birds, 

Disc  Drills  Sow 
Where  Others  Fail. 

No,  5 Drills  equiqqed  with  runs  lo  sow  large  beans  and  pens  without  bunching  or  crushing  them  in  the  process 

Write  far  Lists.  Immediate  Delivery  from  Dublin  Stock. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd,,  53  Bunhill  Row,  LONDON,  E.C. 


April  3,  1920. 


ADVICE  TO  AMATEUR  BREEDERS. 

Lecturing  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  on  the  breeding  and 
management  of  poultry,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Nasmyth  Miller,  Poultry  Expert,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  said  for  the  small  poultry- 
keeper  the  chief  consideration  was  to  procure 
suitable  eggs  for  hatching,  or  birds  for  • the 
renewal  of  stock.  There  was  no  best  breed 
for  any  one  purpose,  and  conditions  of 
management  and  environment  would  largely 
determine  which  breed  would  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Strain  was  far  more  im- 
portant than  breed.  It  signified,  that  a few 
generations  of  a breed  had  been  bred  along 
the  same  lines.  To  claim  fixity  of  strain,  the 
birds  must  possess  at  least  three-quarter  of 
one  line  of  blood.  The  hen  that  could  lay  in 
the  depth  of  winter  with  everything  against 
her,  was  the  hen  to  breed  from.  She  should 
be  mated  to  a male  bird  the  son  of  the  heaviest 
layer  obtainable — all  considerations  other  than 
number  of  eggs  being  equal.  The  pedigree  of 
the  male  bird  was  of  supreme  importance,  be- 
cause it  was  through  the  sire  the  laying  factor 
was  directly  transmitted.  A yield  of  40  eggs 
during  the  four  months  October  to  January 
would  warrant  the  selection  of  a pullet  as  a 
breeder.  Health  was  another  point  of  para- 
mount importance  in  selecting  birds  for  breed- 
ing or  laying.  The  inheritance  of  stamina  was 
one  of  the  fundamental  factors  of  a laying 
strain  in  fact,  it  was  the  real  foundation  of 
the  production  of  layers. 

It  was  now  an  accepted  fact  that  a hen  was 
most  productive  during  the  first  two  years  of 
her  life.  Dependence  for  an  abundant  egg 
supply  should,  therefore,  be  placed  mainly  on 
young  birds.  The  stock  should  be  renewed 
annually,  and  no  hen  retained  for  laying  after 
about  years  of  age.  The  necessity  for  weed- 
ing out  poor  layers  could  not  be  over- 
emphasised. Activity  and  general  sprightliness 
were  striking  characteristics  of  the  best  layers. 
Tightness  of  plumage  was  also  a good  sign, 
and  even  after  a season’s  laying,  when  moult- 
ing time  is  drawing  near,  the  good  layers  could 
usually  be  picked  out  by  their  tight-feathered 
appearance.  Capacity  could  also  be  said  to  be 
a direct  indication  of  good  laying.  It  was  de- 
t^ermined  by  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the 
breast  bone  to  the  pelvic  bones.  The  greater 
the  distance,  the  better  the  laying  capacity. 
Loss  of  pigment  accompanied  heavy  laying. 
The  legs  of  a yellow-legged  type  of  hen  would 
be  almost  white  towards  the  end  of  a laying 
period. 


Another  lecture  on  “ The  Suburban  Hen  and 
How  to  Keep  Her,”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F. 
B Nasmyth  Miller  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  (by  kind  permis- 
sion  of  the  Council)  on  Friday,  April  9th,  at  4 
o clock  The  lecture  will  deal  with  the  follow- 
ing subjects  : — Position  of  the  small  poultry- 
keeper  in  regard  to  egg-production.  Some 
^n^al  ^ consideration.  Egg  production  from 
the  hen  s point  of  view.  Her  value  as  a food 
producer,  and  what  she  is  capable  of.  Her 
its  size  and  quality.  Kind  of  hen  to  keep. 
Influence  of  strain  and  pedigree.  Some  points 
in  the  selection  of  good  layers.  The  hatching 
hen,  her  care  and  management.  The  house 
and  some  essentials  thereof.  Intensive  and 
semi-intensive  methods.  Types  of  houses  and 
scratching  sheds.  Small  runs  and  how  to 
utilise  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Food  and 
feeding  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  What  to 
feed,  and  when  to  give  it.  Mash  for  break- 
fast or  tea?  Backyard  rations.  Some  neces- 
sary etceteras. 


Natural  shade  is  best  for  all  kinds  of  poultry 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  AND 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 

DUBLIN  MADE 

POTATO  SPROUTING  BOXES 

OBO.  PERRY  & Co,,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row,  Doblin. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED  

Send  your  Live  Positry  and  Rabbits  ta  tfa«  Leading  Firm,  and 
have  the  full  genuine  London  Harhet  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
nuiabarreaeived.  Orates  snpylied.  BatabUshed  ever  a century 

WALUB  ft  GO.,  Tlie  Live  Povltry  Salesmen 
ses  Central  Harketg,  Bmlthfield,  Lendca,  1.0,1, 


3/6  THE  SEXQMETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS, 
li  Stopford  Road,  Plalstow,  London,  B.  II. 
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CERES  RICKCLOTHS 

Don’t  fail  to  have  one 
for  this  Haymaking. 


Best  Quality  and  Workmanship  throughout 
make  them — 

“ The  Most  Satisfactory  in  the  Market.” 


Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free  from  the 
Sole  Manufacturers; 

J.  RANDS  & JECKELL 

D.P1,  F.  IPSWICH 

Manufacturers  to  H.  M.  the  King. 


IRISH  MANUFACTURE 

Sheep  Dips 

UNIVERSAL  POWDER 

Antiseptic  Liquid  and  Paste 

All  approved  as  Scab  Remedies 

^ OLD  Medal  and  Two  Challenge 
Cups,  Thirteen  First,  Twelve 
Second  Prizes,  and  many  other 
honours,  at  the  Royal  Dublin  and 
Royal  Ulster  Societies  Shows,  1913, 
obtained  by  users  of  these  Dips. 


Foot  Rot  Ointment,  Fly  Oil, 
Nicco  Disinfecting  Fluid,  Red 
Oxide  Paint,  Tar  Varnishes, 
Canispanaces  (Dog  Wash). 
Weedkillers:  Liquid  & Powder. 


Manufacturers 

The  North  of  Ireland 
Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast 

Enquiries  solicited.  Please  mention  this  paper. 


SAUNDERSON’S 

’’Universar’  TRACTOR 


Post-war  Model  ' G.’ 23-3  B.H.P, 


Awarded  X.A.S.E 
1st  Prise  Silver 
Medal. 

The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 

Complete  with 
WindinC  Drum. 


Saanderson  Tractor  & Implemont  Co, 
Eletow  Work#,  Bedford,  Enf.  Ltd. 


Our  Readers  wilt  help  us  If  they  will  mentlen  the 
” Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


REDUCINE 

THE  GREAT  IRISH  REMEDY 
FOR  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES 

will  cure  by  a simple  process  of  absorption  the 
worst  cases  of  Sprung  Tendon,  Bog  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Thoropin,  Wind  Galls,  Sprung  Hock, 
Big  Knees,  Collar  Sores,  and  Open  Wounds, 

The  “Reducine”  way  is  the  humane  way  to  treat  your  horse.  Its 
application  causes  no  pain  and  leaves  no  blemish — it  penetrates  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  gradually  absorbs  the  cause,  and  the  horse 
can  be  worked  or  exercised  all  the  time.  It  will  produce  excellent 
results  while  at  grass  for  the  horse  will  not  bite  at  it  and  flie.s  shun  it. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  SADDLERS. 

m 10/6  ^ 

Write  for  the  Reducine  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Reducine  Company, 

45  STORE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


GET  IT  FROM  - 

ATKINS 

Seeds 

High  quality  at  a moderate 

Grain 

price  is  our  aim  in  every- 
thing we  sell.  Our  Garden 

Potatoes 

Seed  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  wdll  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of 

Plants 

application. 

John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South 

Mall,  CORK. 

VISITOBS  to  the  Dublis  Cattle  Market  oan  obtain 
coyiei  «f  this  yaper  at  lABMEBS’  Gi.ZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  te  Frnteia  ttreet  eHtraace. 


WRITE  TO 

HAYWARD’S 

FOR  PRICES  OF 

WIRE  FENCING 
BAR  FENCING 
FIELD  GATES 
ORNAMENTAL 

GATES 

RAILINGS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  FREE 

Wm.  Hayward  & So^s,  Ltd. 

36  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


NOW  REAPY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  SoUi 
(2nd  Edition).  BVEBT  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Pnblishere:  The  Brunswick 
Pre«,  Ltd.,  Bmnswlek  Boaee,  DubUw. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 


All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 
All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


THE  GOAT  DAIRY. 

WE  publish  this  week  the  end  ol  the  ar- 
ticle, “ An  American  Method  for  Mak- 
ing Goats’  Milk  Cheese.”  In  connec- 
tion with  this  article  it  may  be  of  interest  if  we 
give  our  Society’s  advice  with  regard  to  the 
milking  of  goats.  The  milking  should  be  done 
at  regular  intervals,  say  eight  every  morning 
and  six  every  evening,  or  leaving  as  nearly  as 
possible  twelve  hours  between  each  milking. 
If  regular  hours  are  not  adhered  to,  discom- 
fort is  caused  to  the  goat  and  the  milk  supply 
may  be  spoilt.  The  milking  vessels  should  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  als.d  the  milker’s  hands, 
which  should  be  kept  dry  during  the  process  of 
milking.  Milking  stands  upon  which  the  goat 
can  jump  up  and  to  which  its  head  is  attached 
while  it  feeds  during  milking  can  be  bought 
and  are  useful,  though  not  necessary.  The 
goat  should  be  milked  perfectly  dry  at  each 
milking,  and  milk  records  should  be  kept. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  udders 
are  clean  and  that  they  do  not  get  sore,  or 
great  trouble  will  be  found  with  the  milking. 

Once  the  principle  of  thorough  cleanliness  is 
understood  and  carried  out  in  every  department 
of  the  goats’  dairy,  the  resulting  products,  be 
they  cheese,  cream,  or  butter,  will  be  free  from 
the  taint  that  we  are  sometimes  told  attaches 
itself  to  goats’  cheese  and  butter.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  to  be  absolutely  clean  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  goats’  milk  than  cows’ 
milk,  as  it  taints  more  quickly.  But  what  we 
want  to  press  home  is  that  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  have  any  taint  or  goaty  flavour 
whatever.  Beautiful  little  glass  churns  and 
all  the  necessary  pans  in  miniature  can  be  got 
for  the  goat  dairy  from  the  Dairy  Engineering 
Co.,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin,  and,  no  doubt, 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  such  things  on  their 
stand  at  the  May  Show.  U.I.  members  should 
make  a point  of  calling  there  and  inspecting 
them.  We  hope  by  this  time  that  all  intend- 
ing goat  exhibitors  have  filled  in  their  entry 
forms  and  have  returned  them  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  Time  is  now  getting  short. 

AN  AMERICAN  METHOD  FOR  MAK= 
ING  GOATS’  MILK  CHEESE. 

(Continued). 

After  24  or  26  hours  the  cheeses  are 
trimmed,  if  they  need  to  be,  and  salted. 
A room  about  70  degs.  F.  is  the  most 
satisfactory  for  draining  and  salting.  Salt  is 
rubbed  upon  the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the 
cheeses,  which  are  then  placed  upon  draining- 
boards  for  about  24  hours.  They  then  go  to 
the  curing  room.  In  the  curing  room  the 
cheese  is  placed  upon  plain  boards  or  lattice- 
vvork.  A certain  amount  of  ventilation  is  de- 
sirable in  reducing  the  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion to  a minimum,  and  thereby  making  the 
resultant  produce  more  attractive.  Here  the 
temperature  is  kept  at  60  degs.  F.,  with  a 
rather  high  humidity. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days  the  surface  of 
the  cheese  becomes  covered  over  with  a blue 
mould,  which  may  readily  be  removed  merely 
by  brushing  with  a moistened  cloth.  A slimy, 
reddish  growth  now  covers  the  cheese.  This 
growth  appears  needful  in  bringing  about  the 
proper  ripening  changes.  While  the  cheese  is 
sour  at  first,  it  gradually  becomes  less  so,  un- 
til the  acidity  has  completely  disappeared,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  sense  of  taste  is  concerned. 
Although  sweet  and  agreeable,  a flavour  de- 
velops which  is  very  pronounced.  Upon  the 


disappearing  of  the  acidity  of  the  curd,  the 
cheese  is  in  a condition  suitable  for  wrapping. 

The  cheeses  may  be  wrapped  in  parchment 
paper  alone,  or  in  parchment  paper  and  tin- 
foil; the  combination  would  seem  the  more 
desirable,  as  the  tinfoil  aids  in  preventing 
desiccation,  promotes  ripening,  and  gives  the 
resultant  package  a more  attractive  appear- 
ance. When  the  cheese  is  ripened  according 
to  the  method  outlined,  the  curd  is  firm  and 
of  a fine  white  colour  and  a flavour  which  is 
not  disagreeable,  although  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  odour  of  the  product.  Such  a 
cheese  may  be  ripened  in  five  or  six  weeks.  A 
softer  product  may  be  produced  when  the  curd 
is  put  directly  into  the  forms  without  cutting. 
Usually  one  uses  a long-handled  dipper  when 
making  cheese  according  to  this  method.  Here 
care  need  be  exercised  not  to  break  the  curd. 
When  the  product  is  ripened  by  this  method 
it  has  a very  much  softer  consistency  than 
that  made  by  the  first  method;  it  is  more 
yellow,  and  the  flavour  also  is  usually  more 
pronounced.  The  texture  of  the  product  is 
of  such  a nature  that  it  may  readily  be  spread 
on  crackers  or  bread.  Cheese  made  by  the 
last  method  does  not  have  the  keeping  quality 
of  that  first  described. 

We  have  recently  made  some  cheese  in 
which  one-third  to  one-half  goats’  milk  was 
used;  this  gave  a cheese  with  a much  milder, 
and  to  many  a more  attractive',  flavour  than 
that  made  from  two-thirds  goats’  milk  and 
one-third  cows’  milk.  It  requires  about  42-  lbs. 
of  milk  to  make  a cheese  which,  when  fully 
ripened,  weighs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  _ a pound.  The  commendable  thing  about 
this  cheese  is  the  fact  that  not  a great  deal 
of  equipment  is  required,  and  that  it  may  be 
made  upon  most  any  form  without  a great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Success  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  cheese  will  undoubtedly  depend  upon 
one’s  ability  to  develop  a local  trade  for  the 
product,  and  by  skillful  advertising  create  a 
demand  for  this  class  of  goods.  It  is  a fact 
worthy  of  note  that  those  people  who  are 
lovers  of  this  type  of  soft  cheese  such  as  Lim- 
burger.  Brick  and  German  hand  cheese,  find 
this  product  very  acceptable. 

One  may  secure  information  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  goats’  milk  cheese  from  the  following 
books: — “Fancy  Cheese-making  in  America,” 
by  Charles  A.  Publow;  “ Handbook  fur  die 
Praktische  Kaserei,”  by  Dr.  W.  Engling. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  CREAM  CHEESE  FROM 
GOATS’  MILK. 

Published  originally  by  the  late  National 
Utility  Goat  Club. 

The  following  recipe  is  from  a cheese  ven- 
dor in  the  Marche  aux  Fromages,  Paris,  and 
tells  how  to  make  cream  cheese  of  goats’  milk, 
as  sold  on  the  Continent: — 

Set  the  milk  as  for  cream  the  night  before; 
in  the  morning  skim  the  cream  lightly,  and 
put  it  aside;  make  the  skim  milk  tepid;  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  rennet  to  each  pint  of  milk. 
Within  an  hour  the  curd  should  be  set;  break 
the  curd  by  passing  a wooden  spoon  or  a silver 
fork  through  it  ; don’t  touch  it  with  steel.  Put 
the  curd  into  a piece  of  clean  wet  muslin,  and 
leave  it  to  hang  until  the  whey  has  all  dripped 
out;  but  don’t  squeeze  it.  Now  have  a clean 
sieve,  hair  for  preference,  and  with  a wooden 
spoon  press  and  work  the  curd  through  into 
a basin.  It  should  come  through  like  potatoes 
through  a masher. 


Take  an  egg  whisk  and  whisk  the  curd  un- 
til it  is  like  thick  cream,  add  the  cream  you 
skimmed  to  it  by  degress,  also  adding  salt  to 
taste.  Keep  whisking  until  the  cream  it  all 
whisked  in,  and  it  is  nicely  but  lightly  salted. 

Have  some  nieces  of  cold  muslin  laid  over 
your  moulds  (potted  meat  glasses  do  nicely). 
Press  the  cheeses  and  leave  them  for  an  hour 
or  so  to  take  form  before  using. 

These  cheeses  being  cream  cheeses  should 
be  used  within  thirty-six  hours.'  They  are  de- 
licious and  economical  and  very  different  to 
the  curd  cheeses,  which  are  not  “ cream  ” 
cheeses  at  all. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT; 

“ THE  LEADER.” 

By  Mrs.  Cope,  U.I. 

GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Cheesemakers. — We  were  very  pleased  to 
hear  from  two  potential  men  associates  this 
week  to  the  effect  that  they  intend  taking  up 
cheesemaking  themselves  on  a large  scale,  as 
they  find  it  would  pay  them  well.  One  from 
Waterford  proposes  turning  100  gallons  of 
milk  per  day  into  cheese.  Fortunately,  both 
are  aware  that,  unless  the  cheese  is  made 
in  the  correct  manner,  time  and  money  would 
be  thrown  away  on  the  undertaking.  We  are 
always  glad  to  give  instruction  in  this  impor- 
tant matter  of  cheesemaking,  and  the  best 
possible  advice  as  to  plant,  etc. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Borris  Branch. — The  chief  work  of  interest 
in  this  branch  is  the  milk  depot,  and  it  is 
working  very  satisfactorily  owing  to  the  work 
and  interest  chiefly  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lennon, 
who  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  make 
it  a success. 

Bagenalstown  Branch.— This  branch  has 
lately  received  a visit  from  Miss  Bourke,  and 
demonstrations  have  been  given  in  the  making 
of  various  kinds  of  cheese.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  a good  entry  for  the  show  in  the 
cheese  classes  from  this  district. 

Cappoquin  Branch. — Demonstrations  have 
been  given  in  this  district  in  different  kinds  of 
cheese.  There  is  a considerable  shortage  of 
milk  in  some  districts  still,  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  cheese  show  has  to  be  held 
so  early  in  the  year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  sonre  good  entries. 


INCOIVIE  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  Co.  Farmers*  Union, 

MAYDEM  Sc  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

44  DAME  ST..  DUBLIN. 


Mr.  FARMER— Meet  trumpery  efforts  made  by 
wag-eoners  to  patch  up  harness  with  boot  laces  and 
string.  One  cannot  expect  to 
be  sending  harness  to  the 
shop  every  time  a buok’e 
comes  of.  The  remedy  is — 
use  Bifurcated  Rivets.  Send 
us  1/6  for  Box.  assorted,  if 
your  ironmonger  cannot  sup- 
ply. 

BIFURCATED  & TUBULAR  RIVET  CO.,  LTD., 
Aylesbury,  Bucks. 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FiR/yf  q. 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
lONTHLY  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances. 

M'LEOO’S  SHEEP  DIPS 


sheets  OR  BAGS  ON  APPUCATlOjf 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices:  6I  BishopStreet,  Glasgow 


HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  HOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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The  Famous  “All  British** 


LAND 

BOOT 

On  Four  Days* 
Free  Approval 


3Q/- 

Size  12,  2/-  extra 


Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  purpose,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  " All  British  " Land  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer, 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  " All- 
British”  Land  Boot — an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  ..ver  the 
world. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather — a solid  4 in.  of  the  best 
English  leather  waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
‘‘Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season’s  hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  21-  extra). 

"All  British’’  Q n /•  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  OU/  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  21-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommind 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price.  35/-. 
Size  12,  21-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  full. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request, 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO..  Ltd 

39  “ AIL  BRITISH  ” WOlIKS,  NORTHAMPTON 


_ BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

Made  to  Special  Measure  from  our 
Sinait  Riding  Tweeds 

WEAR  TWICE  AS  LONG 

as  Ofdiuarv  Suitings  and  are  just 
the  thing  for  the  Farmer. 

BREECHES  from  30j- 
SUITS  „ 1151- 

No  matter  where  you  are,  se'  d us 
fuT  particulars  of  your  requiie- 
ments  and  we  will  send  yon  patterns, 
measure,  tape  and  full  instructions 
fo  self- measurement,  and  gui'an- 
toe  to  fit  you  perfectly  or  refund 
your  cash. 

BEDFORD  RIDING 

BREECHES  C°  * (Dept.  34)  11 

L29  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET. 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1. 


I^OW  READY — SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
' (2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book 


Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  l.td.,  Brunswick  Housa,  Dublin. 


SPORT  AND 
NATURAI^ISTORY. 

THE  SHOOTERS’  OUTLOOK. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

The  outlook  for  the  general  shooter  is  far 
from  bright  in  Ireland  to-day.  Several 
reasons  make  it  so.  First,  the  dreadfully 
disturbed  state  of  the  whole  country  has  made 
it  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  frame  very 
drastic  regulations  respecting  the  having  or 
carrying  of  arms,  and  this  applies  to  rich  and 
poor  alike,  without  respect  of  person.  To 
obtain  a permit  to  have  or  carry  a sporting 
gun  anywhere  in  Ireland  now  calls  for  much 
powerful  influence — -in  fact,  it  is  well-nigh  im- 
possible, and  the  “ red  tape  ” met  with  deters 
even  the  most  influential  from  making  the 
attempt.  Certainly,  the  country  is  in  a shock- 
ing state  of  turmoil,  and  we  all  admit  the 
powers  that  be  are  not  to  he  blamed  for 
doing  all  they  possibly  can  to  make  life  and 
property  as  safe  and  secure  as  may  be.  Most 
of  the  very  stringent  prohibitions  have  here- 
tofore applied  to  our  wildfowling  districts, 
which,  for  the  past  three  winters  or  there- 
abouts, have  been  closed  to  all  and  sundry 
under  D.O.R.A.,  which,  of  course,  was  reason- 
able enough,  all  things  considered.  As  long 
as  the  war  was  raging,  no  one  could  cavil  at 
strict  coast-line  precautions,  but  the  war  is 
long  past  now,  and  there  is  surely  no  reason 
on  the  face  of  it  all  why,  within  reasonable 
limits,  shooting  should  not  again  go  on  along 
the  Irish  seaboard.  During  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  thos'e  wildfowling  resorts  were  the 
only  areas  affected,  but  recently  the  restric- 
tions have  wider  application,  and  at  present 
all  shooters  are  practically  prevented  follow- 
ing their  sport  in  even  the  most  inland  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.  Not  that  these  inland 
areas  are  themselves  proclaimed  like  the 
coastline  wildfowl  resorts;  but  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  because  if  a gunner  cannot 
get  a permit  for  his  gun,  he  dare  not  use  it; 
therefcDre,  he  cannot  shoot.  Were  he  even 
living  in  the  midst  of  a preserve,  and  his  own 
preserve  at  that,  the  prohibition  against 
having  unauthorized  arms  in  his  possession 
would  apply  to  him.  But  what  to  my  mind 
is  worse  than  all  is  the  latest  report,  which, 
if  true,  means  that  every  man  in  the  country 
is  to  temporarily  surrender  his  gun,  together 
with  any  other  fire-arms  he  may  be  possessed 
of,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  for  safe 
keeping.  And  this  applies  to  everyone  in  town 
and  country,  from  the  man  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  three  or  four  days  a week  to  the 
man  whose  gun  has  not  been  out  of  the  house 
for  years  past.  It  is  just  this  indiscriminate 
and  sweeping  form  of  prohibition  that  seems 
to  me  so  unnecessary  and  unfair.  However, 
that  is  how  the  case  stands;  if  I am  putting 
it  too  strongly,  or  even  exaggerating  unwit- 
tingly, my  excuse  is  that  I am  seeking  to  stir 
up  shooters  of  all  classes  to  action  if  they 
look  for  sport  next  season;  because  the  Com- 
petent Authority  is  not  at  all  likely  to  abate 
by  one  jot  or  tittle  the  restrictions  now 
operating,  and  nothing  short  of  the  most 
powerful  and  influential  pressure  will  make 
them  concede  anything.  Therefore,  gunners 
should  be  up  and  doing.  My  suggestion 
would  be  somewhat  as  follows.  A committee 
of  game  preservers,  wildfowlers,  and  shooters 
generally  should  be  got  together,  and  it  should 
include,  if  possible,  men  like  Lord  Mayo,  Lord 
Powerscourt,  Mr.  Edward  White,  Mr.  Wisdom 
Hely,  and  as  niany  of  the  Managing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Irish  Game  Protection  Association 
as  are  willing  to  serve.  Some  members  of 
Parliament  might  be  interviewed,  and  in- 
fluence brought  to  hear  on  them.  A petition 
should  be  prepared  pointing  out  how  heavily 
the  present  prohibition  measures  press  on  re- 
spectable gunners  in  Ireland,  law-abiding  men 
of  good  standing  and  position,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  feel  the  slur 
put  upon  them  by  not  being  permitted  to  carry 
and  use  a sporting  gun  for  purely  sporting 
purposes.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  prevent  action 


being  taken  on  some  such  lines  as  these,  and, 
if  taken,  and  speedily,  good  results  may  be 
confidently  looked  for,  and  sport  obtained 
next  season.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some 
such  steps  are  not  taken,  and  quickly,  there 
will  be  no  shooting  in  Ireland  next  season. 
For  once  guns  are  handed  over  to  the  R.I.(Z., 
it  is  a case  of  good-bye  to  them  for  perhaps 
years.  This  surrender  of  arms  happened  once 
before  in  Erin,  when  the  old  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act  came  into  force  in  the  stormy  days 
of  the  Land  League;  and  I could  name  several 
respectable  men,  land-owners,  house-owners, 
and  the  like,  who  never  saw  their  guns  again 
from  that  day  to  this.  Consequently,  let  all 
gunners  gird  up  their  loins  and  get  to  work; 
they  may  then  come  to  thank  the  good  old 
Farmers’  Gazette  for  its  friendly  admonitions. 
In  the  alternative,  they  will  assuredly  have 
themselves  to  thank  for  disregarding  them,  so 
verb.  saf. 


There  is  little  doing  iiT  Ireland  at  -the 
moment  in  the  way  of  sport.  Everyone  seems 
sad  and  depressed;  the  condition  of  the  entire 
country  makes  them  so.  Never  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  have  things  been  so  bad  as  at 
present;  and  yet  the  farmers,  in  spite  of  it  all, 
were  never  so -prosperous,  or,  at  all  events,  so 
it  is  said.  A very  instructive  letter  in  the 
Daily  Mail  of  the  25th  inst.  paints  the  condi- 
tion of  the  average  Irish  agriculturist  in  a 
specially  rosy  hue;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  country  is  in  a state  of  apparently  seeth- 
ing turmoil,  if  not  of  actual  open  rebellion. 
Sport  in  these  circumstances  is  practically 
out  of  the  question,  and  more’s  the  pity,  for 
all  over  the  country  the  natives  have  always 
done  well  as  the  result  of  such  sport  as  took 
place  in  their  locality.  Hunting  has  always 
led  to  the  spending  of  vast  sums  of  money 
wherever  hunting  took  place.  Racing  always 
did  the  same  to  an  even  greater  extent.  The 
shooter  spent  his  money  freely,  the  angler 
did  the  same.  The  residents  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  splendid  golf  links  did  remarkably  well 
from  the  visitors  regularly  on  the  links,  and 
now  those  links  are  well-nigh  deserted. 

Time,  there  is  some  angling  going  on,  but 
nothing  to  what  there  might  be  under  more 
normal  conditions.  Salmon  fishers  are  not 
seen  in  the  usual  numbers  in  their  usual 
haunts.  Trout-fishers  are  at  work  in  better 
numbers,  but  the  sad  aspect  of  the  case  is, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  visitors  doing  rod  and 
line  work  in  any  of  their  once  favourite  happy 
hunting  grounds;  and  those  districts  are  all  the 
poorer  for  the  absence  of  the  once  regular 
anglers;  and  so  matters  go  on  getting  worse 
ami  worse,  and  the  entire  rural  populace 
losing  money. 

Two  correspondents  write  us  this  week,  one 
about  dogs,  the  other  about  guns.  We  can  help 
neither.  Red  setters,  pointers,  and  good  class 
retrievers  cannot  be  got  at  present  in  this 
country,  except  at  prohibitive  prices,  and  not 
always  then.  A well-trained  setter  or  pointer 
might  easily  cost  £50  now,  and  might  not  be 
got  even  at  that  figure.  Anyway,  we 
know  of  no  breeder  in  Ireland  at  the 
moment  who  could  supply  either  breed.  As 
for  retrievers,  the  case  is  even  worse.  There 
is  more  trouble  in  thoroughly  breaking  in  a 
retriever,  and  such  a dog,  when  ready  for 
use,  is  immediately  snapped  up  by  wealthy 
English  or  Scotch  gunners,  and  hurried  out 
of  tlie  country.  Our  friend  might  try  an  ad- 
vertisement in  The  Farmers’  Gazette,  Irish 
and  The  Field  (London),  but  we  scar- 
cely think  it  likely  he  will  get  what  he  wants. 

“ Perplexed  ’’  can  easily  fill  his  requirements 
at  any  fishing  tackle  shop.  Outlay  need  not 
be  more  than  five  and  forty  shillings.  Neither 
need  he  worry  about  its  quality.  The  tackle 
will  be  found  all  right;  the  sole  question  will 
he  his  own  ability  to  use  it  properly. 
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Home  Dressmaking. 


Schoolgirl’s  Costume 


The  secret  of  success  in  making  tailored 
garments  lies  in  two  things — the  careful 
and  very  accurate  following  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  equally  careful  and  persistent  press- 
ing of  every  bit  of  work  as  it  is  done.  Press 
every  seam,  even  the  shortest,  every  hem, 
every  buttonhole,  and,  in  fact,  every  stitch,  as 
thoroughly  as  ever  you  can,  and  then  press 
the  whole  garment  most  carefully  when  it  is 
finished,  thus  you  may  be  assured 
of  success. 

The  simple,  but  particularly 
smart,  little  schoolgirl’s  costume 
shown  in  our  sketch  is  quite  easily 
made,  and  is  a good  garment  upon 
which  to  try  one’s  ’prentice  hand 
at  dressmaking.  I am  quite  sure 
that  your  schoolgirl  daughter  will 
be  simply  delighted  if  you  make  it 
for  her  to  wear  .during  the  Easter 
holidays. 

The  Material. — The  first  question 
to  settle  is  that  of  material.  Serge, 
gabardine,  tweed,  homespun,  cloth, 
jersey  fabrics,  and  worsted  suit- 
ings are  all  suitable  stuffs  for  this 
design,  but  if  you  are  a somewhat 
inexperienced  worker  I should  sug- 
gest that  you  choose  rather  a 
rough  material  to  begin  with.  You 
will  find  it  easier  to  manage  than 
a fine  smooth  fabric,  and  if  you 
should  make  any  mistakes  they 
will  not  show  so  clearly  in  the 
rougher  stuff.  But  do  not  decide 
upon  a very  loosely  woven  ma- 
terial; you  will  find  it  difficult  to 
handle  successfully.  You  will  need 
3l  yards  of  material  46  in.  wide  for 
a girl  of  about  16  years.  In  addi- 
tion, you  will  require  some  fabric 
such  as  satin,  tailor’s  satin,  or 
Italian  cloth,  for  lining  the  coat, 
and  of  this  you  will  need  yards. 

One  yard  of  tailor’s  canvas  will 
also  be  needed  for  interlining. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  nine 
pieces  in  this  pattern,  including  the 
belt  and  the  front  facing.  Before 
beginning  to  cut  out,  lay  the  pat- 
tern against  your  daughter,  and 


[Refer  to  H.D.  332]. 


Y ’•  •' — o-*.-.,  make  any 

little  alterations  that  may  be  necessary.  You 
will  find  it  both  easier  and  more  economical  of 
stuff  to  do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the  cut- 
out garment.  No  turnings  are  allowed  for  in 
the  pattern,  therefore  you  should  leave  the  fol- 
lowing—Coat  : f in.  on  side  and  shoulder 
seams,  | in.  on  the  bottom,  \ in.  on  all  other 
edges  , sleeves;  ^ in.  on  seams,  4 in.  on  top, 
t in.  on  bottom  ; skirt:  | in.  on  seams,  \ in. 
on  top,  4 m.  on  bottom,  or  as  much  more  as 
you  can  spare  ; collar:  ^ in.  on  all  edges  ; 
in. 
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on,  making  any  alterations  necessary.  Lay  the 
canvas  interlining  on  the  inside  of  each  coat 
front,  leaving  I in.  turning  all  round.  Run  a 
close  row  of  silk  stitching  along  the  crease 
fold  and  draw  it  up  just  a trifle.  Baste  the 
canvas  downwards  in  long  lines  from  the 
crease  row.  Run  the  revers  in  the  same  way 
with  fine  silk,  but  only  just  catch  the  cloth  and 
do  not  let  the  stitches  come  through.  Turn 
the  revers  back  and  press. 

Tack  the  facing  to  the  front, 
right  sides  together,  and  stitch  with 
machine  J in.  beyond  the  canvas 
along  the  front  and  round  the 
revers  to  where  the  latter  join  to 
the  collar,  cut  turnings  as  clear  as 
possible,  turn  back  with  seam  just 
beneath  the  edge,  and  tack.  Stitch 
all  the  seams. 

Make  up  the  collar  with  canvas 
interlining,  basting  canvas  to 
under-pilar.  Run  the  crease  fold 
with  silk,  fold  - on  this  line,  and 
press.  Turn  collar  right  side  out 
and  press  again.  Sew  collar  into 
place,  turn  in  edges  of  revers  and 
collar  where  they  meet,  and  slip- 
stitch  together.  Turn  up  bottom 
of  coat  and  press.  Make  up  the 
lining,  slip  into  coat,  and  fell  into 
place. 

Place  bias  pieces  of  canvas  2 ins. 
wide  i in.  from  bottom  of  sleeve. 
Turn  up  bottom  of  sleeve  over  can- 
vas and  herringbone  to  latter.  Put 
in  sleeve  lining  and  hem  neatly 
over  material  at  bottom  of  sleeve. 
Put  in  sleeve. 

Line  and  press  belt  and  attach  to 
coat  at  side  seams.  Sew  buckle 
into  place  and  fasten  belt  with 
press  studs. 

The  Skirt. — Sew  up  skirt  seams, 
leaving  8 in.  opening  at  top  of  left 
pam  for  placket.  Press  open  turn- 
ings and  bind  edges.  Face  up  right 
side  of  placket  with  flat  i in.  wide 
facing,  and  put  wrap  facing  on  left 
side.  Fasten  with  press  studs. 
Gather  the  top  of  the  skirt  and  sew 
to  Petersham  band  at  the  top,  arranging 
fastening  of  latter  to  correspond  with  skirt 
fastening.  Turn  up  and  sew  hem. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each  ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  Gazette, 
179  Great  Brunswick  Street. 


■front  facings:  4 


on  all  edges  ; belt: 
ii  in.  all  round.  The 
collar  must  be  cut 
jout  twice,  once  as  a 
lining. 

The  Cutting  Out. 
— Fold  the  material 
- so  that  the  edges 
come  together,  and 
lay  the  pattern  upon 
it,  as  shown  in  the 
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; • j ^ diagram,  placing  the 

straight  edge  of  the  coat  back,  collar,  both 
skirt  pieces,  and  belt  to  the  straight  edge  of 
[he  material.  Cut  out  the  back  and  sleeves 
m the  lining,  leaving  i in.  turnings,  except  on 
the  bottom,  where  no  turning  is  necessary. 
.Lay  the  front  facing  on  the  coat  front  pattern 
mark  off  where  it  comes  to,  and  fold  back  that 
amount  from  the  front,  then  cut  out  the  al- 
tered pattern  in  the  lining.  Cut  out  the  facing 
twice  in  the  canvas,  leaving  no  turnings.  Cut 
canvas,  on  the  cross. 

Ihe  Making.— Begin  with  the  coat.  Stretch 
ithe  two  fronts,  pinned  together,  under  a warm 
jiron.  Tack  the  coat  and  sleeve  seams  and  try 


LAUNDRY  HINTS 

When  washing 
white  linen  and  cot- 
ton materials,  sort 
the  clothes,  accord- 
ing to  kind  of  gar- 
ment and  amount  of 
soiling,  and  remove 
stains.  Soap  the 
badly-soiled  parts, 
roll  over,  cover  with 
overnight.  Wash  in 
or  cold  water  and 


water,  . and  let  stand 

clean,  hot  soapy  water  

naphtha  soap.  If  put  in  a boiler  of  c'old^soapy 
water  and  boiled  five  minutes,  clothes  will  be 
both  sterilised  and  whitened.  Rinse  until  no 
clirt  or  soap  comes  out  into  the  water  Use 
warm  rinsing  water  at  first  so  that  the  soap 
wi  1 not  harden  and  refuse  to  come  out. 
When  wringing,  set  the  rolls  of  the  wringer 
tor  cotton  materials,  loose  for  linen,  or  squelze 
the  linen  m the  hands.  Hard  wringing 
creases  linen  badly— always  fold  buttons  in 
flat  to  prevent  tearing  them  off  the  garment 
A wringer  with  loosened  rollers  is  desirable 
lor  silks. 


Washing  at  Home 

Is  made  shorter  and  pleasanter  by  usin^ 

BRADFORD  S 
“VOWEL”  WASHER 

Supersedes  old  “tut,  and 
scrubbing”  method. 


No  internal  mechanism. 
Injury  to  Clothes  Im- 
possible. 

Easy  and  Durable. 


Washing, 

Wringing,  and 
Mangling 

Machines. 


Churns, 

Butter  Workers, 

Separators. 

And  all  Dairy  Appliances. 

Catalogue  (“165)  Post  Free. 

THOMAS  BRADFORD  & CO 

Manutacturere, 

141/2,  High  Holborn,  LONDON  ; 130,  Bold  Street, 

LIVERPOOL;  1,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER- 
Crescent  Ironworks,  SALFORD 


Clear  Brain 

and  physical  well-being  are 
impossible  when  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  out  of  order 
and  the  liver  and  kidneys  in  a 
sluggish  condition.  All  dis- 
tressing symptoms  are  quickly 
dispelled  by 

Holloway’s 

Pills. 

For  Throat  and  Chest 
Troubles,  Rheumatism,  Lum- 
bago, Sciatica,  Stiffness  in  the 
Joints ; also  Cuts,  Bruises, 
Burns,  etc.,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal 

Holloway’s 

Ointment. 


J 


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “Beacons.” 

In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teem  ing  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
wet  & without  catching 
cold.  . . VVe  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.'' 

ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  ‘ Weather  Comfort”  showing 
Men's  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou'westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-  Ladies'  smart  Oilskins  from 
38/6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year-rld 
size) — all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms,  .“^end  a 
p.c,  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOURS,  LTD.  /rtv 
69  Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  7 Qfj) 
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\ IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  FROM  DUBLIN  STOCK  | 


THE  CAR  WITH  THE  SILENT  ENGINE. 

LIBERTY-SIX 

The  Cam-Shaft  of  this  Car  is  driven  by  the  wonderful  Fabroil 
Gear — made  of  thousands  of  layers  of  SILK  under  hydraulic 
pressure — assuring  absolute  silence 

DEMONSTRATION  RUNS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Sole  Distributors  for  Leinster : 

GUMMING  & DILLON’S  AUTO  SERVICE 

4 Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin 


Wires: 

**  AutoservU,  Dublin.*' 


Telephone — 
4779  Dublin. 


SEED  GRAIN 


Barley,  choice  second  imported,  in  variety; 
cwt.  32/6,  barrel  64/-,  ton  £30. 

OATS,  White,  second  imported,  in  variety; 
cwt.  24/6,  barrel  42/-,  ton  £22  lOS. 


TERMS— Cash,  delivered  ex  Warehouse.  Water- 
ford. Sage  holding  2 cwts.,  3/-  each.  Allowed 
for — received  in  good  condition. 


W«- 


JpOWER 


a Qo.. 


SEEUMERCKANTS,  WATERFORD. 


LIME. 


Orders  solicited  for  our  Noted 
Agricultural  and  Building  Lime. 

Naas  Lime  Works 

NAAS. 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  wilt  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 


4ME  S SON 

272  CENTRAL  MARKETS 
LONDON,  E.C.I. 


S%  COMJVIISSION 

Salesmen  for  all  classes  of  CHICKEN  and  FOWLS, 
EGGS  smd  GAME.  Accounts  promptly  settled  by  Cheques 
on  London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Ltd. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LENT  ON 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CART^  MOTORS,  THRESHERS, 
BINDERS.  YACHTS,  BARGES.  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  BOTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  Q.P.O.,  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams— ■*  Petri,,  Dublin.”  Ttlechone  1875 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THB  Faemeks’  Gazette 
explains  the  method  of  assesement  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  oontaine  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment olaime.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Bmniwlok  St.,  Dahlia. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

WE  are  sorry  we  could  not  give  “ De- 
pressed ” more  encouragement  in  our 
last  number.  But  these  gastric  or 
stomach  attacks  are  always  most  difficult  to 
deal  with.  And  we  ourselves  are  much  handi- 
capped by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  see 
our  patients.  In  many  of  the  serious  and  diffi- 
cult cases  recently  submitted  to  us  it  is  more 
than  likely  we  would  be  successful  if  we  saw 
and,  examined  our  correspondents,  but  this  is 
impossible.  Very  often  our  readers  describe  a 
whole  train  of  symptoms  that  convey  nothing 
to  us.  Patients  often  consider  the  doctor  is 
putting  quite  unnecessary  questions  to  them,  the 
answers  to  which  they  would  never  think  of  giv- 
ing unless  directly  asked.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
our  task  is  extremely  difficult  in  dealing  with 
complicated  and  possibly  serious  cases,  when 
compelled  (as  we  are)  to  deal  with  the  case 
solely  on  what  occurs  to  our  correspondent  as 
the  right  things  to  tell  us.  Finally,  those  chatty 
notes  of  ours  are  merely  intended  as  a guide  or 
advice  on  the  care  of  the  health,'  and  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  to  embrace  the  more  im- 
portant ailments  as  submitted  to  us  by  so  many 
of  our  readers. 

Gastritis,  acute  or  chronic,  is  an  example. 
Here  we  have  a condition  of  things  most  diffi- 
cult to  grapple  with.  Even  the  doctor  in  ac- 
tual attendance  on  such  a case  admits  this. 
Gastritis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  coatings  of 
the  stomach,  and  it  may  be  acute  or  very 
chronic.  It  may  arise  from  any  one  of  a dozen 
or  more  causes,  or  from  a combination  of  some 
or  even  all  of  them.  What  cures  one  patient 
quite  upsets  another.  Improperly  cooked  food, 
improper  or  unsuitable  food,  eating  hurriedly, 
not  chewing  the  food  properly,  violent  exercise 
or  hard  work  immediately  after  a full  meal  are 
all  causes  of  gastritis.  Decayed  teeth,  by  poi- 
soning the  food  in  the  mouth,  is  another  fruit- 
ful cause.  A sudden  chill,  insanitary  li'ving 
and  sleeping  apartments,  and  foul  air  in  a 
room  are  additional  causes.  The  gastritis  is 
then  followed  by  indigestion,  and  indigestion 
by  dyspepsia,  and  too  often  when  this  stage  is 
reached  the  victim  is  a hopeless  dyspeptic 
chronic  invalid. 

Mixtures  consisting  of  bismuth,  salicylate  of 
soda,  bicarbonate  of  soda  (or  potass),  powdered 
rhubarb,  gentian'  and  peppermint  are  the  usual 
stock  medicines  for  gastritis,  gastric  catarrh, 
indigestion,  and  dyspepsia.  Any  chemist  can 
make  up  such  a bottle  without  a doctor’s  pre- 
scription at  all,  but  our  own  prescriptions,  and 
many  of  them,  will  be  found  in  our  back  num- 
bers. All  the  same,  it  is  far  better  for  the 
sufferer  to  go  at  once  to  an  intelligent  doctor 
and  submit  his  case  to  treatment.  We  are  al- 
ways ready  and  anxious  to  do  our  best,  but  in 
ailments  of  this  nature  “ our  best  ” may  fall 
far  short  of  what  is  needed. 

The  few  cases  of  influenza  that  are  scattered 
about  the  country  do  not  seem  of  much  im- 
portance, and  are  not  severe.  There  is  no 
pneumonia  or  broncho-pneumonia  associated 
with  them,  and  the  condition  seems  more  that 
of  an  influenza,  cold,  or  feverish  cold  than  any- 
thing else.  All  the  same,  there  must  be  no 
neglect,  for  the  milder  cases  niay  easily  run 
into  severe  and  dangerous  ones  if  too  casually 
treated.  Our  back  numbers  give  full  particu- 
lars as  to  precautions  and  treatment. 

“ Irish  Pat  ” must  wait  till  his  moustache 
grows.  He  is  only  21.  When  he  is  as  ancient 
as  the  writer  of  these  lines,  the  probability  is 
his  nioiistache  will  be  of  ferocious  dimensions, 
and  the  services  of  an  energetic  barber  more 
needed  than  what  he  now  asks  for. 

“ P.  L.,”  of  County  Wicklow,  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  a complication  of  ailments.  As 
he  is  not  far  from  Dublin,  he  had  better 
arrange  to  come  to  the  city  and  again  attend  at 
the  Meath  Hospital  or  Stevens’s  Hospital,  and 
leave  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  hospital 
authorities.  We  fear  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  us  to  interfere  without  seeing  him  first. 

We  advise  “ Victor  Hugo  ” to  take  his  wife 
to  a competent  physician  at  once.  There  is 
probably  some  stricture  or  other  obstruction 
that  needs  seeing  to.  After  the  examination, 
if  he  sends  us  full  particulars,  we  will  be  happy 
to  advise  him  further  if  in  our  power. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


^WINC  TO  THE  EASTER  HOLIDAYS  we  have  had 
to  go  to  press  early  this  week,  and  so  have  been 
unable  to  Include  reports  of  the  later  markets  and 
sales. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


of  gram  were  on  stands.  Irish  wheat  is  very  scarce, 
and  would  bring  a good  j)rice  if  available,  possibly 
66s.  or  more  per  barrel.  There  is  a fairish  demand 
for  seed  barley  at  present,  but  practically  nothing 
ouering  of  other  descriptions.  Tor  seed,  agricul- 
turists are  endeavouring  to  buy  at  62s.  to  70s.  per 
barrel,  but  up  to  75s.  and  even  80s.  per  barrel  is 
spoken  of  in  several  directions.  Black  oats  show  a 
more  slumpy  disijosition  than  ever,  and  prices  are 
possibly  3d.  to  6d.  worse  than  last  week,  viz. : 28s. 
9d.  to  29s.  3d.  and  29s.  6d.  per  barrel,  in  a wholesale 
way.  White  oats  in  small  supply,  but  equally  iioor 
request;  with  regard  to  oats  generally  there  is  a 
feeling  that  iirices  are  likely  to  come  back. 


Belfast  Fat  Cattle,  Mar.  30.— The  number  of  cattle, 
etc.,  ottered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  586 
cattle  and  355  sheep;  total,  941.  The  following  are 
the  prices  per  head Bullocks— First  class,  i)59  to 
£68;  second  class,  £53  to  £58  lOs.  Heifers— First 

class,  £46  to  £55;  second  class,  £40  to  £45  10s. 
Cows— First  class,  £50  to  £58;  second  class,  £42  to 
£49  lOe.  Sheep,  £4  to  £12  5s.;  lambs,  £4  10s.  to 
£6.  Prices  per  cwt.  live  weight : — Bullocks — Prime, 
£4  13s.  to  £4  15s.;  very  good,  £4  lie.  to  £4  12s. 
Heifers— Prime,  £4  13s.  to  £4  15s.;  very  good,  £4  11s. 
to  £4  15s.  Cows — Prime,  £4  6s.  to  £4  8s.;  very  good, 
£4  4s.  to  £4  5s.  6d.  Beef— First  class.  Is.  4d.  to  Is. 
5d.;  second  class.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.;  mutton,  2s.  4d.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— The  usual 
weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  was  held  by  Messrs.  John 
Kobson,  hitd.,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  supplies,  and  the  inquiry 
for  mutton  was  very  keen.  All  classes  of  prime  mut- 
ton were  selling  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb.  dead 
weight.  A few  of  this  season’s  lambs  were  exposed 
for  sale,  a very  keen  demand  being  made  for  them. 
Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to  l64s.;  Blackfaced 
ewes,  to  130s.;  White  wedders,  to  200s.;  White  ewes, 
to  200s.;  White  hoggs,  to  180s.;  crossbred  hoggs,  to 
155s.;  rams,  to  240s.,  and  this  season’s  lamos,  to 
120s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle 
held  on  Tuesday  the  mart  was  again  taxed  to  its 
utmost.  Trade  maintained  its  steadiness  through- 
out the  market.  There  was  a very  large  display  of 
bulls,  prices  for  these  ranging  from  92s.  to  98s., 
rougher  sorts  grading  down  to  85s.;  100s.  per  cwt. 
-for  prime  bullocks  was  very  prevalent  throughout 
the  sale,  but  values  ranged  from  94s.  to  98s.  In 
the  cow  department  there  was  a very  keen  demand 
by  shippers,  and  all  on  offer  were  speedily  disposed 
of.  Store  cattle  are  still  rising.  There  was  a satis- 
factory trade  for  springers  and  milch  cows.  Bul- 
locks made  up  to  £65;  heifers,  to  £62;  cows,  to  £58, 
and  bulls,  to  £75.  Next  week  being  Easter  week,  our 
sales  of  fat  stpek  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
sheep  on  Thursday. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast, 
Jiad  a large  ©how  of  cattle  at  their  sale  on  Tuesday. 
Buye^  were  well  represented,  including  shippers  and 
cross-Channel  men,  who  made  extensive  purchases. 
-A  fast,  dear  selling  trade  was  experienced  in  both 
departments  at  the  full  prices  of  last  week,  and  at 
the  finish  a clearance  was  effected.  Best  bullocks 
£68;  heifers.  £57;  cows,  £56;  bulls,  £70.  There  was 
much  larger  turn-out  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  on 
Monday.  A good  attendance  of  buyers,  resulting  in 
a fast,  dear  trade  at  last  week’s  quotations,  an  en- 
tire clearance  being  easily  made.  Whitefaced 
■wethers,  £ll  r Whitefaced  ewes,  £10  10s. ; Blackfaced 
wethers,  120s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  105s.;  cross  hoggs, 
155s.;  rams,  to  £11  10s.;  this  year’s  lambs,  from 
£6  to  82s.  N.B.— Owing  to  the  holidays  next  week 

sales  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  7th  April,  com- 
mencing with  sheep  and  lambs  at  10  o’clock.  Cattle 
in  both  rings  immediately  after. 

ST.  IVES  CATTLE  MARKET. — On  Monday  last  the 
number  of  stock  entered  at  this  market  was :— Beasts 
738;  sheep,  343;  pigs,  184;  horses,  13. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Mar.  30. — With  de-control  so  near, 
supplies  of  pigs  are  held  up,  and  the  market  was  all 
but  bare.  Control  prices,  23e.  per  score  live  weight, 
31s.  6d.  per  score  dead  weight. 

NE  WCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  Mar.  30. — Short  supply  of 
fat  cattle  and  sheep,  but  rather  more  calves  on  offer. 
A.nimals  in  good  condition  were  again  well  repre- 
sented. Numbers  in  market— Cattle,  368;  sheep. 
613;  calves,  130;  pigs,  16. 

DERBY,  Mar.  30. — Much  smaller  supply  of  fat 
cattle,  about  70  of  which  were  local-fed  beasts; 
quality  generally  fair,  five  being  rejected  by  the 
graders.  Nearly  200  fewer  sheep  penned,  the 
majority  being  clipped.  Skins  averaged  25s.  and 
pelts  8s.  each.  Veal  calves  were  a very  dear  trade, 
the  best  averaging  30d.  per  lb.  Numbers  in  the  mar- 
het— Cattle,  81;  sheep,  489. 

SALFORD,  Mar.  30.— Supplies  of  fat  cattle  in- 
cluded 38  North  Country  beasts,  mostly  of  first 
grade,  and  63  Welsh  and  local  cattle  of  fair  quality. 
About  160  North  Country  and  300  Yorkshire  clipped 
sheep  were  shown ; quality  very  good  and  trade 
brisk,  the  supply  being  quite  insufBcient  for  require- 
ments. At  Manchester  the  demand  for  fat  pigs  was 
c:!^ceptional,  but  the  supplies  were  poor,  only  123 
Irish  being  on  offer. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  30.— There  was  a small  attendance, 
and  a pronounced  holiday  tone  permeating  to-day’s 
Exchange  proceedings.  Comparatively  few  samples 


DENNIS*^’ 

“LINCOLNSHIRC" 

PIC  POWDEBSI 

CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS. 
Soon  repay  their  unafl 

leU  ereryirhen^  lod.  per  doL  pee*  V 

trom  the  Bole  Proprietor, 

X W.  DENNIS,  flmriiL  LOUTB,  1 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  Mar.  30.— Official  prices  (wholesale) — 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.;  lump,  retail,  2s. 
lOd.  to  3s.;  lump,  wiiolesale.  2s.  lOd.  to  2s.  lid.  per 
lb.;  eggs,  22s.  to  27s.;  duck,  26s.  to  32s.  per  120; 
do.,  hen,  2s.  4d.  to  3s.;  duck,  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
doz.;  .buttermilk,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  per  rundlet;  table 
celery,  24s.  to  26s.;  potherb  celery,  12s.  to  20s.;  rhu- 
barb, 6s.  to  7s.;  parsley,  8e.  to  12s.;  leeks,  6s.  to  8e. 
per  doz.  bundles ; turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; carrots,  12s. 
to  15s. ; parsnips,  12s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. ; caulifiowere, 
2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  savoye,  16s.  to  36s.;  cabbage, 
26s.  to  48s.;  Curleys,  8s.  to  16s.  per  cwt.;  turnips, 
swedes.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  7d. ; potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  10s. 
to  10s.  9d.;  British  Queens,  lOs.  3d.  to  lOs.  9d. ; Wind- 
sor Castles,  10s.  to  10s.  9d.;  oats,  new,  18s.  to  20s.; 
hay,  upland,  new,  10s.  to  12s.  6d. ; meadow,  6s.  to 
9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  5s.  to  7s. 
per  cwt.  Controlled— Pork. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  30 — Irish  apples  are  not  now  coming 
in  so  freely,  and,  although  quality  is  showing  some 
deterioration,  prices  have  sharply  advanced.  This 
morning’s  competitive  sales  realised  34s.  to  40s.,  41s., 
and  42s.  per  barrel;  14s.  to  18s.  and  20s.  kegs;  and 

to  5s.  per  tray.  Imported  fruits  presently  scarce. 
Onions,  tomatoes,  etc.,  fair  stocks.  Home  field  and 
garden  vegetables  in  liberal  seasonable  supply,  and 
market  cleared  up  early  at  current  rates,  viz. — Rhu- 
barb, 3s.  to  5s.  per  doz.;  celery,  2s.  to  3s.  and  4s  per 
bundle;  cauliflowers,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.,  5s.  3d.  and 
5s.  9d.  per  doz. ; a few  specials  6s.  3d. ; parsley.  Is. 
to  Is.  9d.  per  tray;  lettuce,  8d.  to  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.; 
seakale.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  crowns;  savoy  cab- 
bage, 20s.,  25s.,  35s.,  50s.,  and  53s.  per  load;  Yorks, 
35s.  to  45e.,  50s.,  86s.,  and  91s.  per  load;  thyme, 
6d.  to  9d.  and  lOd.  per  bunch;  beet,  4d.  to  6d.  per 
doz.;  carrots.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  and  2s  per  doz. 
bundles;  white  turnips.  8d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  bundle; 
swedes,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  selected  4e.  8d.  per 
cwt.;  sprouts.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  tray;  leeks,  4d.  to  8d. 
and  Is.  per  bunch;  parsnips,  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per 
cwL  Extraordinarily  good  demand  for  cut  flowers. 
Prices  dear.  Arum  lilies,  15s.  to  17s.  per  doz.;  some 
specially  good,  is.  7d.  and  Is.  8d.  each. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  30.— Locally  supplies  of  potatoes 
are  at  a comparatively  very  low  ebb,  as  the  con- 
Hnued  slack  and  narrow  consumption  leaves  factors 
in  a mood  of  caution  and  hesitancy.  Apart  from 
Northern  centre  there  are  more  liberal  supplies 
offeMng  from  other  provincial  districts,  but  buyers 
at  this  end  mostly  are  inclined  to  give  preference  to 
Northern  raised  parcels.  City  prices.  11s.  to  11s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  for  Dates,  etc.;  11s.  6d.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  for 
extra  handled  lots  and  Champions;  Skerries,  12s.  and 
12s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  30.— There  was  a generally  better 
supply  of  poultry,  etc.,  forward  to-day  in  view  of 
Easter  trade  a,nd  possible  interruptions  in  regular 
routine  of  deliveries  and  businees  after  Thursday 
until  subsequent  mid-week.  Chickens,  however,  con- 
tinue palpably  on  short  side  of  requirements.  Values 
all  round  run  upon  a similar  basis  to  those  last 
quoted.  Choice  chickens,  83.  to  9s.;  extra  coop  fed, 
10s.  to  12s.;  mediums,  5s.  to  6s.;  smalls,  4s.  6d.;  best 
ordinary  fat  hens,  8s.  to  10s. ; extras,  12s.  and  13s. 
each;  cock  turkeys,  18s.  to  35s.  and  40s.;  hen  ditto, 
15s.  to  20s.  and  25s.;  best  fat  ducks,  7s.  to  8s.  each; 
a pair  of  old  ducks,  of  the  large  Ailesbury  breed, 
made  the  fabulous  price  of  16s.  apiece;  ordinary  old 
ducks,  4s.  to  6s.  each ; Guinea  fowl,  in  feather,  4s.  6d. 
to  5s.  6d.  each;  rabbits,  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  each;  young 
pigeons.  Is.  6d. ; ’quests.  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  each. 

LONDON  (Central),  Mar.  30. — Poultry — Beet  young 
clean  picked  chicken,  about  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ; medium 
fowls.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.;  ducklinge.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  per  lb. 
Rabbits— English  wilds,  6d.,  and  tame,  lOd.  per  lb. 
New  laid  eggs,  English,  25s.;  Irish,  24s.  per  120. 
Trade  all  round  the  market  very  slow,  and  stuff 
difficult  to  sell.  Much  meat  about  and  poultry  not 
in  strong  demand.— (Game  and  Son.) 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  30. — Cold  stored  butter  exhausted. 
Many  factors  reduced  to  factory  butter,  sold  at  2s. 
lljd.  lb.  English  demand  keen  at  stiff  rates.  Eggs 
easier;  demand  good;  moderate  supply  cleared,  20s. 
to  25s.  case  120;  ducks,  27s.  to  30s. 

CORK  BUTTER,  Mar.  30. — Firsts,  309s. ; fresh  but- 
ter, 312s. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  Mar.  30. — There  was  a heavy  market  of 
hay,  mostly  Counties  Kildare  and  Meath  consign- 
ments, with  a fair  proportion  from  Co.  Dublin  far- 
mers. Country  folk,  however,  are  ignoring  changed 
time,  and  supplies  kept  straggling  to  a late  period. 
Trade  proved  good  for  prime  strong  qualities  of  hay, 
but  middling  and  soft  descriptions  of  old  meadow 
proved  difficult  to  get  off  at  uncertain  prices. 
Choice  1st  and  2nd  crop  long  loads,  12s.  9d.  to  13s. 
and  13s.  3d.  per  cwt.;  shed  loaded,  Co.  Dublin,  1st 
crop,  13s.  6d.  & 13s.  9d. ; a few  extra  nice  early  made 
14s.,  but  13s.  9d.  proved  exceptional  subsequently; 
medium  3rd  and  2nd  crop,  11s.  3d.  to  12s.  6d. ; best 
strong  old  meadow,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.,  and  Co.  Dublin 
quality,  11s.;  fair  old  meadow,  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  9d. ; in- 
ferior, 4s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  and  8s.  Straw  supply  on 
small  side.  Oaten,  6s.  to  6e.  6d.  to  7s.,  and  extra 
nice  fresh  threshed  feeding  quality,  7s.  6d. ; wheaten, 

6s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  cwt. 


PORK. 

LONDON  (Centra);,  Mar.  30.— Fork  will  be  de-con- 
trolled  on  April  1st,  when  prices  up  to  2s.  8d.  per  lb. 
are  expected.  The  markets  will  be  entirely  closed 
irom  Friday,  April  2nd,  to  Monday,  April  5th,  in- 
clusive.—(Game  and  Son.) 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  27th  March,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 


1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 


Wheat 

..  72 

8 

72 

7 

72 

4 

D. 

81 

u. 

5 

Barley 

..  91 

8 

62 

8 

56 

7 

71 

10 

Oats 

..  56 

6 

46 

11 

48 

10 

51 

10 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  24th  March,  1920 — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

Potatoes,  perton 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Arran  Chief ... 

270/0— 

290/0 

— 



290/0-300,0 



Edward  VII. 

260/0- 

320/C 

310/0  - 

320/0 

^90/0-3CO/0 



Up-to-Date  ... 

240/0—  280/C 







_ 

Irish 

280/0- 

300'0 

270/0— 

280/0 

— — 

— 

— 

Eggs,  per  120— 
Danish 

27/0  — 30/0 

29/0  — 

31/0 

Irish 

30/0 

— 

27/6  - 

28/6 

26/0  — 28/0 

27/0  - 

28/6 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

270/0-310/0 

Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

— 

270/0  -305/0 

— 

— 

straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— 



— 

— 115/0 





Oat 

- 150/0 

ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  27th  March,  1920. 


Irish  Port*. 

Cattle. 

a 

•V 

.c 

CO 

Swine. 

1 Goats. 

ca 

«> 

09 

u 

0 

X 

Mules  or 
Jennets. 

Asses. 

Total 

Animals 

j Fat, 

Others. 

Ballina 

Belfast 

1536 

2822 

89 

iw 

2 

12 

4621 

Cork 

223 

462 

i?c 

48 

10 

913 

Drogheda 

275 

7 

36 

2 

320 

Dublin 

3632 

426'1 

346 

1077 

ii7 

9436 

Dundalk 

215 

31 

43 

9 

7 

305 

Greenore 

is4 

21 

33 

.. 

238 

Lame 

35 

1438 

103 

7 

1 

1584 

Limerick 

Londonderry  ... 

547 

1290 

5 

1842 

Milford 

Mulroy 

Newry 

83 

5 

88 

Portrush 

Sligo 

17 

i'4 

11 

42 

Waterford 

570 

277 

66 

750 

4 

12 

kl3 

1692 

Westport 

... 

Total 

7133 

1 

10737 

639 

2183 

15 

346 

2 

1 

26 

21081 

These  figure*  do  not  include  Army  Horae*. 


TeleEraphle  Addresi : " Sparkaney.  Smith,  London.’* 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103.  112,  113,  313,  343;&  374 
Gootral  MeaL  Markets,  London,  E.O.  1. 
Banker* : 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd., .West  Bmithfleld.  London,  E.O,  1 

■AH  HANDLE  GONtIQNHENTt  OP— 

MEAT  ■ - 

RAEEXTB 


POULTRY 
EPOS,  tetOo 

Foil  yalnos  obtained  and  retornod  to  sondori,  less 
oommlsaion. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc. 

ChoeoM  and  Aooonnts  remitted  dally.  Labtls  sent 
on  application. 

CORRE^RDEHCE  IHTITBD. 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


April  3,  1920. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920 

Apr.  8— Newmarket  (Oo.  Cork)  Bull  Show  and  Sale 
(E.  O’Eiordan,  Sec.). 

May  11-13— Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

Hay  26-28 — Eoyai  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
^ Show.  Belfast  (Kenneth  McEae,  Secre- 

June  1 — Coleraine  Show  (Eich.  H.  Gilmore, 
M.E.C.V.S..  Hon.  Sec.).  ^ 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society  s Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.).  , , 

June  9— Antrim  Agricultural  Society  s Show  (Sec., 
T.  K.  Moore,  Bridge  Street,  Antrim). 
June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Association's  A^ual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue.  Lurgan).  . . 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  AgriouUural  Asswiatmne 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle.  Secretary.  Broadway.  Ballymena). 
June  16— Coachtord  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy.  Sec.).  , 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  a 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew.  Hon. 

) 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Eiordan).  . 

June  23.  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 

Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell. 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond.  Secretary, 
Castle  Street.  Derry). 

June  29-July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Socie^  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McEow,  Secretary.  16  Bedford 
Square.  London,  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 

Griffin,  Listowel).  ^ ^ 1 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street.  Cork).  , t j-  • 

July  15 — Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare).  „ . 

July  21-New  Ross  Show  (T.  (lantley.  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Eathdowney  (E.  T.  Eing- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.).  . . j 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee. 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Socie^’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 
July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Socirty  s Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs).  ■ 
July  29-Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agrmultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (E.  O.  Brad- 
bury.  Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

AiiP-  s— Co  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s*  Annual 
' Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 

Aug.  6 — Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 
A.  Dwyer,  Sec.).  . 

Aug.  10-13— Eoyal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Ball^ 
bridge  (Edward  ^hane.  Agricultural 
Superintendent).  ^ , c x 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Swiety  s 

Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretly), 
Sept.  17— Robson’e  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 

Sept.  23 — Eobson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
S ale 

Nov  30-Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
nov.  00-iie  ■’show  (Ed.  Bohane.  Superinten- 

Dec.  16,  17 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
‘ Sale. 

STSPSON’S 

CALF  MEAL 

REARS  CIlBliSWlTHOyTMlLiyREVlNISSCOyR 
SAVES  £Z  ON  EVERY  CALF  REAREDi 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 


NAVAN  Fair,  Co.  Mo.'h,  29th  Mar.,  1920.— A small- 
sized fair.  A good  number  of  store  cattle  on  offer, 
which  sold  slowly  at  high  rates.  Fat  cattle  scarce 
and  dear.  Milch  cows  in  quiet  demand.  Fat  sheep 
scarce  and  dear,  also  store  hoggets.  Store  pigs  dear. 
Store  cattle.  6 to  12  moe.,  1st  class.  £9  to  £11  lOs.  ; 
2nd  Claes,  £6  15s.  to  £8  17s.  6d. ; 1 to  2 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £17  10s.  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  86s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
class,  £14  to  £17  5s.  (l.w.  av..  81s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £28  10s.  to  £35  (l.w.  av  . 90s.);  2nd  class,  £24 
10s.  to  £28  56.  (l.w.  av.,  87s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st 
class,  £35  10s.  to  £43  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  91s.).  Fat  cattle, 

3 vrs  and  over,  1st  class,  £47  10s.  to  £68  {l.w.  av., 
90s.);’ 2nd  class,  £40  5s.  to  £47  (l.w.  ay.,  88s.);  cows 
and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £32  10s.  to  £56  d-W- 
Springers,  cow's  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £30  to  i.44 
10s  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £44  los.  to 
£51 ; 2nd  class,  £29  to  £40.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs 
Longwools,  100s.  to  1226.  6d.;  Downs  and  Crossbreds, 
95s.  to  115s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  oyer  .^""^w^wls, 
165s.  to  190s. ; Downs  and  Crossbreds,  150s.  to  200s. 
Young  pigs.  8 to  10  wks.,  65s.  to  90s.  Store  pigs, 
10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  95s.  to  140s. 

KILLYLEA  Fair,  Co.  Armagh  26th  Mar 
A small  fair  of  first  and  second  class  cattle  of  me 
Shorthorn  type.  A large  attendance  of  buyers,  and 
demand  brisk  for  all  classes  of  store  cattle  especn 
ally  young  etripper  cows  which  were  in/?duest  at 
verv  high  prices.  About  60  per  cent,  ot  the  store 
catfle  were  purchased  by  exporters  f '‘I 
der  by  home  graziers.  A fair  supply  of  fat  cattle, 
which  met  a good  demand  at  current  rates  a clear- 
ance being  easily  effected.  A moderate  siJPPly 
springers  and  milch  cows,  which  met  an 
demand.  A small  supply  of  fat  sheep  which  made 
extremely  high  prices.  Store  cattle.  6 ^ ^ ™os  , 
1st  class,  £12  to  £14  10s.;  2nd  class,  £9  10s.  to  £11 
10s  • 3rd  class,  £7  5s.  to  £9;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£20 ’to  £24  10s.  ((l.w.  av.,  80s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class, 
£16  to  £19  lOs.  (\w.  av.,  76  s.);  2 to  3^8.,  1st  class, 
£27  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  84s.);  2nd  class  £22  10s.  to  £26 
(1  w av.,  80s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £36 
to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  86s.) ; 2nd  class,  £29  to  £35  (l.w.  av., 
83s.)  ■ 3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £42  to  £55  (Lw.  av., 
88s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £50  (l.w.  av^ 
82s)  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £o8 
m £50;  Ld  class,  £30  to  £36.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved),  1st  class,  £32  to  £47;  2nd  ^^8  to  £33. 

Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  125s.  to  200s. 

MITCHELSTOWN  Fair,  Co.  Cork,  25th  Mar..  1920. 
—An  average-sized  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  young 
Shorthorn  store  cattle;  demand  good.  A small  sup- 
ply of  fat  cattle,  which  met  a brisk  demand. 
Springers  and  milch  cows  sold  readily.  The  small 
suppll  of  sheep  on  offer  were  m |ood  request. 
Store  cattle.  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £12  to  ^15  10s. , 
2nd  class,  £9  to  £11  lOs.;  3rd  class,  £7  to  £8  15s., 

1 to  2 yrs..  1st  class,  £18  lOs.  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  78s. 
per  cwt ) ; 2nd  class,  £16  to  £18  5s.  (l.w  av.  74s.) ; 
3rd  class,  £12  to  £15  lOs  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  78s.) ; 2nd  class 
£23  to  £27  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  3rd  class,  £1^  to 
£22  (l.w.  av.,  69s.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd 
class,  £27  to  £55  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  6d.);  3rd  class,  £18 
to  £26  10s.  (l.w.  av.,,  70s  ).  Springers  cows  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £40  to  £46;  2nd  class,  £34  to  £59 
10s.;  3rd  class,  £26  to  £55.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs., 
Longwoole,  100s.  to  160s. 

ROSCREA  Fair,  Co.  Tipperary.  25th  Mar  , 1920.— 
A small  fair,  composed  of  first  and  second  class 
horned  cattle.  A large  attendance  of  buyers,  and  a 
clearance  almost  effected  at  very  high  prices.  About 
60  per  cent,  were  bought  by  shippers  and  the  re- 
mainder by  local  graziers.  Springers  and  ^Ich 
cows  not  quite  so  dear  as  at  recent  fairs.  A small 
sheep  fair,  and  all  sold  at  very  high  rates.  Calves 
under  6 mos.,  £3  7s.  6d.  to  £4  5s.  Store  cattle,  6 
to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £12  to  £14  10s  ; 2nd  class  £9 
to  £11  lOs.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £20  to  £22  15s. 
(l.w  av.,  79s.  per  cwt.) ; 2nd  class,  £17  5s.  to  £19  10^ 
dw'  av.,  776.  6d.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £26  to  £30 
lOs. ; (l.w.  av.,  81s.):  2nd  class,  £23  to  £25  5s.  (l.w. 
av.,  78s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £37  10s.  to  £41 
(l.w.  av.,  82s.);  2nd  class,  £34  to  £36  l(3s.  (l.w  av., 
79s  ) Fat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £^52  to 
£48  10s.  (l.w.  av..  80s.).  Springers,  cows  and  hei- 
fers, 2nd  class,  £28  to  £40.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved),  2nd  class,  £26  to  £38.  Lambs,  under  12 
mos.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  117s.  6d. 


home  dealers  and  graziers.  A fair  supply  of 
springers,  which  met  a good  trade.  A medium  sup- 
ply of  young  pigs  on  offer.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  2nd  class,  £9  to  £11;  3rd  class,  £5  to  £8;  1 to 
2 yrs,,  2nd  class,  £15  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  67s.);  3rd  class,. 
£11  to  £14  (l.w.  av.,  65s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £22 
to  £26  (l.w.  av.,  69s.) ; 3rd  class,  £15  to  £20  (l.w.  av.. 
66s.) : 3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £34  (l.w/ 
av.,  72s.  6d.):  3rd  class,  £20  to  £27  (l.w.  av..  68s.). 
Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £40  (l.w.  av., 
80s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £48  (l.w.  av., 
85s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £50  (l.w.  av.. 
82s.) : 3rd  class,  £25  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  76s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £45;  3rd  class, 
£22  to  £34.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  706.  to  100s. 
Sows,  £16  to  £22. 


HAY.  STRAW  cm PP 
i CATTLE  v3r  lUL 

FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

dold  by  all  Com,  Seed  & Drug  Merchanta, 
'UTMPsnx  St  Co.,  Ltd.,  -VITESTMORELAin)  MILLB, 

' , P»A«aug«,  CbjunwaU  St,.  London. 

Or  to  Adams  & Anderson.  28  Waring  Street.  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie.  7 Aehfleld  Terrace.  Terenure,  Dublin. 


NAAS  Fair,  Co.  Kildare,  24th  Mar.,  1920.— A small 
sized  fair.  A good  attendance  of  buyers.  Store 
cattle  in  forward  condition  met  an  active  inquiry  at 
very  high  prices.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  best  lots 
were  purchased  by  exporters  and  the  remainder  by 
local  graziers.  A limited  number  of  fat  cattle, 
mostly  of  secondary  quality;  demand  fair,  and  all 
sold.  Springers  and  milch  cowe  of  superior  quality 
sold  well.  Sheep  in  keen  request,  the  supply  being 
insufficient  for  the  demand.  Calves,  under  6 mos., 
£2  15s.  to  £4  10s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st. 
clase,  £10  to  £12  10s.;  2nd  class,  £7  10s.  to  £9  lOs.: 

1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to  £26  (l.w.  av.,  786.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  10s.  to  £20  lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.); 

2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £33  to  £38  (l.w.  av..  83s.);  2nd 
class,  £26  to  £32  (l.w.  av..  79s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  let 
class,  £40  10s.  to  £48  l.w.  av.,  86s.).  Fat  cattle, 

3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  8^.)  ; 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  claM,  £30  to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  8C^.)- 
Springers,  cowe  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £42  to  £50 : 
2nd  class.  £28  to  £40.  Milch  cows  (down  calved). 
1st  class,  £59  to  £46  ; 2nd  class,  £27  to  £38.  Lambs, 
under  12  moe.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  90s.  Store  sheep, 
2 yrs.  and  over.  Mountain,  75s.  to  85s.  Fat  eheep, 
2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  110s.  to  130s,;  Moun( 
tain,  85s.  to  105s. 

CAELOW  Fair,  24th  Mar.,  1920.— A small  fair, 
composed  of  ■ first  and  second  class  cattle,  ot  tne 
Shorthorn  type.  All  classes  of  cattle  were  in  good 
request,  and  a fair  clearance  effected  at  recent  high 
prices  About  60  per  cent,  went  to  shippers  and  the 
remainder  to  home  graziers  and  dealers.  A small 
supply  of  sheep,  which  met  a keen  demand  at  good 
prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2  10s.  to  £4  l()s. 
Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  claes,  £10  15s.  to  £12 
lOe. ; 2nd  class,  £8  10s.  to  £10  5s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £21  to  £25  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  6d  per  cwt.) ; 2nd 
class.  £16  to  £21;  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class  £30  to  £39 
(l.w.  ay.,  81e.);  2nd  class,  £24  10s.  to  £30  (l.w.  av., 
77s  ) • 3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £36  to  £43  (l.w.  av., 
856.);  2nd  class,  £27  to  £34  (l.w.  av.,  80s.).  Fat 
cattle,  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £40  to  £52 
86s.);  2nd  class,  £32  to  £40  (l.w.  ay.,  ^s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £41  to  £45;  2nd  class, 
£27  to  £40.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  claes, 
£38  10s.  to  £51;  2nd  class,  £26  to  £37  10s.  Store 
sheep  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  80s.  to  105s. ; Downs 
and  (Crossbreds,  65s.  to  90s.  Fat  sheep,  2 Y^s  and 
over,  Longwools,  125s.  to  150s. ; Downs  and  Cross 
lireds,  95s.  to  140s. 

PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  endec 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

Mar.  25th 

7,357 

1,336 

2, -523 

3,740 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

157,238 

57,588 

54,712 

60,909 

CLONES  Fair,  Co.  Monaghan,  25th  Mar.,  1920 —A 
large-sized  fair,  composed  of  good  store  cattle,  which 
met  a brisk  demand  at  very  high  prices.  About 
60  per  cent,  of  the  store  cattle  were  bought  by  ship- 
pers, and  the  remainder  by  home  graziers.  A good 
show  of  fat  cows  and  bulls,  which  sold  readily  at 
high  prices.  An  average  supply  of  springers  and 
milch  cows  on  offer  at  slightly  lower  prices. 
cattle.  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £11  10s.  to  £13  10s.: 
2nd  class,  £10  5s.  to  £12;  3rd  class,  £7  to  £8;  1 to  2 
vrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to  £24  (l.w.  av..  80s.  per  cwt.): 
2nd  class,  £16  to  £19  (l.w.  av..  79s.):  ord  class,  £13 
10s.  to  £15  (l.w.  av..  68s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £30 
to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  82s.) : 2nd  class,  £23  to  £27  (l.w.  av.. 
80s.);  3rd  class,  £20  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3 yrs.  and 
over,  1st  class,  £38  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  2nd  class. 
£33  to  £35  (l.w.  av..  83s.).’  Fat  cattle,  cows  and 
hulls,  2nd  class.  £40  to  £60  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  3rd  class, 
£25  to  £35  (l.w.  av..  80s.).  Springers,  cows  and  hei- 
fers, 1st  class,  £40  to  £47:  2nd  class.  £30  to  £38; 
3rd  class,  £22  to  £26.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st 
class.  £35  to  £42;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £32;  3rd  class, 
£21  to  £23.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  70s.  to  100s. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  &:  CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams : — “ Porca,  London.”) 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHEE  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 

All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWERS  & CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Ely. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 
Bankers:— The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


ANTRIM  Fair,  25th  Mar.,  1920.— A email  fair, 
composed  principally  of  second  class  cattle.  De- 
mand good  for  all  classes  ot  stores,  and  a clearance 
almost  effected.  Stripper  cows  in  good  demand  at 
high  prices.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  store  cattle 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 
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8.  LETTERS  FOIt  PUBLICATION  ehould  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications  will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  lull  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers,  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
C/AZETTE  ’’  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


Our  London  Correspondent’s  notes  have 
failed  to  reach  us  this  week.  Judging  from 
other  experiences,  we  attribute  the  cause  to 
the  postal  service,  which  of  late  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Shorthorn  Society  held 
on  30th  ult.,  the  Committee  recommended 
^at  a champion  prize  of  £20  be  offered  at  the 
Koyal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  for 
the  best  Shorthorn  bull  exhibited. 


The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
has  been  requested  by  the  Shorthorn  Society 
to  continue  their  opposition  to  the  importation 
of  cattle  into  the  country,  except  for  slaughter 
at  the  post  of  disembarkation. 


The  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Association  an- 
nounce competitions  in  County  Cork  for  the 
coming  season,  open  to  any  farmer  in  the 
County  of  Cork  for  (a)  the  best  five  acres  of 
oats  of  any  variety,  and  (b)  the  best  three 
acres  of  swedes.  Prizes  of  £i  to  £15  are 
offered.  Further  particulars  and  schedules, 
with  conditions,  etc.,  may  be  had,  post  free 
on  application  to  the  Irish  office  of  the  Sul- 
Portadown”^”^°"^^  Association,  Killycomain, 


COLD  EASTER-TIME. 


1.  THE  FAEMERS'  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  oiBoes  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Qt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — Post  free  one  year, 
10/-;  BIX  months,  5/-;  three  months,  2/9.  Payable 
in  advance. 


3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Claesified).- — 12  words  or 
less,  le.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 

aVi  accepted  for  publication. 

All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
etamped  addreseed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue. 


Random  Notes. 


An  experiment  is  being  made  in  the  re- 
clamation  of  waste  land  by  pigs.  The  idea  is 
to  let  them  run  wild,  with  the  result  that  in 
their  search  for  food  the  pigs  will  plough  up 
the  ground  and  nose  it  into  a culturable  con- 
dition. Except  that  small  shelters  are  given 
the  pigs  are  left  out  in  the  open,  the  inno- 
vators contending  that  in  this  way  the  pigs 
flourish  better  than  when  carefully  housed  and 


It  IS  difficult  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  the  prospects  for  stock-feeders 

S A control  is  removed  on 

tat  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  4th  of  July  It  is 
expected  that  by-products,  such  as  hides,  wool! 
ana  pelts,  will  command  high  prices  The  dp 
control  of  hides  has  already  shown  more  it 

' th^n^-^  value,  thus  enhancing 

the  price  of  a mature  bullock  by  from  £2  to 
: £3  per  head  As  high  as  is.  8id.  pe?  lb  h£ 

?oTod’^^n°^‘ff  ^^'’eford  hides,  against  pd. 
to  lod,  per  Ib.  under  control.  ^ 


Anew  phrase  has  crept  into  the  discus- 
sion of  modern  agriculture.  For  the 
future,  the  extensive  use  of  machinery 
to  carry  out  farm  operations  ‘is  to  be  known 
as  power  farming.”  Here  in  Ireland  we  have 
an  old  way  of  expressing  hearty  wishes  for 
success  with  a bigger  effort  by  the  term  “more 
power  to  you,”  but  the  new  application  sug- 
gcsts  that  both  profit  and  luck  will  follow  on 
the  employment  of  all  the  labour  saving  de- 
vices a.vailable.  A French  writer  is  responsible 
for  coining  the  phrase,  and  in  arguing  for  a 
wider  use  of  motor  power,  he  claims  (a)  that 
power  famyng  is  more  an  agricultural  neces- 
sity of  modern  times  than  a simple  improve- 
merit,  (b)  that  it  is  the  obviously  true  remedy 
against  the  too  real  crisis  in  labour,  and  (c) 
that  as  this  is  an  age  of  intensivity  and 
mechanization,”  agriculturists  cannot  avoid 
moving  with  the  times  to  avail  of  any  and 
every  invention  which  enables  farm  work  to 
be  done  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  than 
heretofore.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  this  French- 
man, on  the  economical  use  of  power-farming. 
He  would  have  tractors  designed  to  suit  the 
small-holding  as  well  as  the  large-holding,  and 
It  he  had  his  way  he  would  have  both  farmers 
and  farm  labourers  also,  given  a sound 
mechanical  training;  he  would  have  the  drivers 
selected  from  the  farm-workers  class,  and  if 
necessary,  would  establish  professional  schools 
to  tram  them.  He  would  dispense  with  the 
horse  altogether  as  a draught  animal,  and  any 
animate  motors  ” kept  should,  in  his  view 
he  bullocks,  inasmuch  as  these  can  be  idle 
without  any  loss,  they  can  be  maintained  at 
the  minimum  cost,  and  when  their  turn  comes 
mey  can  be  fattened  and  sold,  for  butchering, 
hinally,  in  discussing  the  influence  of  substi- 
tuting mechanical  for  animal  traction  in  farm 
practice,  he  claims^  results  up  to  the  present 
show_  that  mechanical  cultivation  clearly  re- 
sults  in  increased  yields.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  facts  that  work  done  with  more  powerful 
means  can  be  better  done;  work  can  be  done 
that  would  otherwise  be  neglected,  and  all  the 
work  can  be  done  quickly  in  the  desired  time 
and  when  the  soil  conditions  are  favourable’ 
a strong  case  for  the  motor 
tractor  to  plough,  harrow,  reap,  and  thresh 
and,  one  might  add,  chop,  saw,  and  churn! 

I he  time  may  yet  come  when  this  will  be  the 
case,  and,  looking  back  on  the  advance  made 


Easter  being  a movable  feast  came  on 
early  this  year,  hence  more  things  were 
expected  from  it  in  the  way  of  warmth 
and  sunshine  than  should  reasonably  have 
been.  Tfic  closing  days  of  the  lenten  season 
were  anything  but  spring-like.  Dull  low  skies 
and  a chill  air,  through  which  sleety  rain 
dripped,  is  all  that  has  to  be  said  of  last  week’s 
close.  The  sun  never  pierced  through,  and  if 
it  did  for  a short  time  on  Tuesday,  the  wel- 
come brightness  did  not  last  for  long.  Still, 
It  cannot  be  said  that  vegetation  is  backward 
for  the  first  week  of  the  month.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  has  been  a fine  spring  in  the  grass 
^hd  there  is  look  of  lushness  about 
old  meadows  and  on  pastures  generally,  which 
foreshadows  a quick  freshening  if  there  was 
more  warmth  by  day  and  a less  chilly  tem- 
perature by  night.  Meantime,  field  work  goes 
ahead  steadily,  but  the  surface  soil  has  not  yet 
the  light-brown  shade  which  tells  that  it  is  at 
once  dry  enough  and  warm  enough  to  cover 
seed  readily  and  to  encourage  germination 
quickly.  The  rattle  of  the  harrows  over  the 
clods  is  more  hopeful  than  the  dull  swing 
through  a sticky  paste.  Any  showers  which 
have  yet  been  were  not  of  the  soft  April 
nature,  and  these,  together  with  glints  of  warm 
sunshine  in  between,  are  most  needed  n-ow  to 
prepare  seed  beds  to  foster  strong  growth 
either  in  garden  or  field.  Fruit  trees  are 
rapidly  coming  into  blossom,  and  early  apple 
varieties  are  already  a blaze  of  colour.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  these  are  not  untimely,  and  that 
they  will  be_  spared  the  belated  but  relentless 
frost-nip  which  plays  havoc  with  the  promise 
of  laden  branches  when  September  days  come 
round. 
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The  Triumph  of  Pedigree. 


all  records  broken  in  1919 


burLh  Shows,  London,  Edin- 

woif  22  pfrlit  our  Customers 

C^mpetifion  Open 


OUR  FAMOUS  PEDIGREE  VARIEtIes  WHICH 
WON  THIS  REMARKABLE  SERIES  OF  PrI^ZES. 
Mangold  Sutton’s  Prizewinner. 

Sutton’s  Golden  Tankard, 
button  s Red  Intermediate 
Swede-  Sutton’s  Up-to-Date  (Bronze-top). 

button  s Magnum  Bonum  (Purple-top) 
Sutton  s Caledonian  (Bronze-top).  ® ' 
Turnip—  Sutton’s  Imperial  Green  Globe. 

Sutton  s Perfection  Green-top  Aberdeen 


Free  on  application. 
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The  King's  Seedsmen,  R£AOING 


within  the  last  half  century,  it  appears  by  no 
means  fanciful. 


The  process  of  flax-retting  is  something  of 
a mystery  to  the  ordinary  grower.  It  is  one 
of  those  things  that  takes  place  because  it 
ought  to,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it.  And  yet, 
beyond  that  the  retting  is  due  to  the  action 
ot  certain  bacteria  which  exist  in  or  on  the 
flax  and  effect  the  dissolution  of  the  outer 
green  coat  of  the  steni,  the  scientist,  who  in 
this  case  is  the  bacteriologist,  can  add  little 
more.  Some  Italian  workers  have  recently 
been  investigating  the  process  of  retting, 
which  is  technically  described  as  “ freeing  the 
fibres  by  the  dissolution  of  the  cells  which 
unite  them.”  The  investigation  has  mainly 
been  devoted  to  a hunt  for  the  particular 
bacillus  which  in  water  at  a suitable  tempera- 
ture sets  up  the  disintegration  of  all  the  green 
with  which  the  fibre  strands  are  sur- 
rounded, One  bacillus  known  as  B.  felsUieus 
has  been  found  with  remarkable  constancy  on 
the  stems  of  unretted  as  well  as  retted  hemp, 
and  also  in  the  mud  and  surface  covering  of 
hemp  or  flax-retting  pits.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  note  that  the  bacillus  gradually  increases 
in  numbers  in  the  water  of  a hemp-retting  pit 
in  use,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of 
retting.  ^ It  is  a matter  of  common  obser- 
vation by  Irish  flax-growers  that  retting  takes 
place  more  rapidly  and  uniformly  in  old  dams 
which  have  been  used  for  many  years,  and 
that  if  dams  are  completely  cleared  during  win- 
ter of  all  the  mud  and  sediment  which  has 
accumulated  at  the  bottoms,  the  retting  does 
not  begin  so  quickly  nor  proceed  so  evenly  as 
if  this  source  of  retting  bacteria  had  been  left 
untouched. 


Most  people  do  not  like  scabbed  potatoes 
It  IS  the  appearance  they  object  to,  for  th( 
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patchiness  of  the  skin  does  not  interfere  with 
the  mealiness  or  eating  quality  of  the  tuber. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  fungus — Oospora 
scabies — which  causes  this  disfigurement  of  the 
tubers,  is  encouraged  by  an  excess  of  alkaline 
matter  such  as  lime  in  the  soil.  Some 
American  investigators  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  dis- 
ease and  the  degree  of  alkalinity  or  freedom 
from  acid  which  the  soil  possesses.  In  this 
connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  scab  is  usually 
found  in  very  moist  soils  with  an  alkaline  re- 
action; that  the  fertilisers  which  tend  to  in- 
crease the  alkalinity  of  the  soil  favour  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  fertilisers  which  increase  the 
acidity  of  the  soil,  such  as  superphosphate,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  potash  salts,  help  by 
this  very  effect  to  lessen  the  danger  of  attack. 
The  ordinary  crop  rotation  practised  also 
checks  its  appearance,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  more  commonly  found  in  gardens  where 
potatoes  are  continuously  grown  than  in  field 
potato  crops. 

It  is  well  established  that  mangels  respond 
markedly  to  a dressing  of  salt,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  and 
artificials  given.  This  is  usually  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  mangel  is  the  cultivated  type 
of  a seaside  plant,  and  that  in  responding  to  a 
saline  dressing  it  merely  shows  a natural  pro- 
clivity due  to  its  origin.  There  appears  to  be 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  increased 
yield  of  mangels  is  not  entirely  due  to  this 
cause,  but  may  be  also  in  part  accounted  for 
by  the  larger  amount  of  potash  released  in 
the  soil  by  the  action  of  the  salt.  The  mangel 
is  a gross  feeder,  and  would  quickly  avail  of 
any  potash  supplies  available  in  the  root  area. 
Recent  experiments  in  America  have  shown 
conclusively  that  “ sodium  salts  are  suffi- 
ciently active  to  dissolve  potash  in  soils,  and 
the  action  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt) 
increases  with  its  concentration  in  the  soil 
solution.”  This  consideration  explains  the 
possibility  of  advantage  from  a winter  dress- 
ing of  salt  to  light  land  intended  for  flax,  and 
may  also  suggest  that  the  benefit  from  kainit 
applied  some  time  before  sowing  may  be  due 
as  much  to  the  indirect  influence  of  its  salt  con- 
tent in  releasing  potash  as  to  the  quantity  of 
potash  it  supplies  directly. 

They  have  peaty  soils  in  Holland,  and  quite 
as  peaty  as  we  have  in  this  country.  Hence  it 
is  interesting  to  read  of  an  experiment  to  de- 
termine whether,  by  withholding  farmyard 
manure,  artificials  alone  (nitrogen,  phosphates, 
potash  and  lime)  would  maintain  the  soil  fer- 
tility. The  crops  grown  were  potatoes,  rye, 
and  oats.  Results  showed  that  farmyard 
manure  applied  alone,  or  together  with 
chemical  fertilisers,  or  alternately  to  them,  did 
not  show  any  superior  manurial  results  to 
those  obtained  from  fertilisers  only.  A com- 
plete mixture  containing  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  soda  did  best.  When  potash  w’as  omitted, 
poor  results  were  obtained;  this  was  also  so 
when  a nitrogen  dressing  was  excluded;  the 
result  was  less  marked  when  phosphates  were 
withheld.  On  such  a class  of  soils  nitrate  of 
soda  proved  to  be  superior  as  a source  of 
nitrogen  to  sulphate  of  ammonia.  There  is  no 
doubt  peaty  soils  require  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  loam  or  sandy  soils,  as  they 
differ  widely  in  the  high  proportion  of  organic 
matter  they  contain  ; they  also  call  for  dis- 
crimination in  the  application  of  artificials, 
which  may  cause  them  to  be  too  acid  for 
healthy  plant  growth.  The  manurial  treatment 
of  peaty  or  mossy  soils  for  the  growth  of  dif- 
ferent crops  is  of  much  importance  to  this 
country,  and  well  deserves  all  the  experimen- 
tal work  that  can  be  given  to  it. 

The  Germans  in  Greek,  it  used  to  be  said, 
were  sadly  to  seek,  but,  languages  apart, 
among  potatoes  they  are  at  home.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  an  Irishman  to  say  that  a Ger- 
man knows  more  about  the  potato  than  he 
does.  In  any  case,  one  Herr  Von  Seelhorse, 
so  recently  as  1918,  has  been  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  characters,  number  and  size 
of  tubers  in  the  parent  plant  are  transmitted 
to  their  descendants,  thus  influencing  their 


productivity.  In  other  words,  he  set  out  to 
ascertain  whether  he  would  get  a larger  yield 
of  tubers  from  a stalk  which  had  large- 
sized tubers,  though  few,  than  from  a stalk 
which  had  a bigger  number  of  tubers  at  it, 
but  of  smaller  size.  His  results  showed  that 
the  size  of  the  tubers  used  for  planting  has  a 
decided  influence  on  the  yield  of  the  descen- 
dants, the  large  tubers  being  usually  more 
productive  than  the  small  ones.  The  influence 
of  the  size  of  the  tubers  may,  however,  be 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  productivity  (number 
of  tubers)  of  the  parent  plants,  because  small 
tubers  from  productive  parent  plants  nearly 
always  gave  more  productive  descendants  than 
those  of  large  tubers  from  slightly  productive 
plants.  He,  therefore,  concludes  that  only 
tubers  from  highly  productive  plants  should  be 
chosen  for  seed  if  high  yields  are  to  be  looked 
for.  It  is  an  interesting  line  of  w'ork,  and 
bears  out  the  fact  that  much  might  be  done 
to  increase  yields  by  care  in  the  selection  of 
seed  from  tops  or  haulms  which  carried  the 
largest  number  of  tubers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  poultry-keepers  in  this 
country  have  not  the  same  array  of  parasites 
to  cause  trouble  in  their  flocks  as  there  appears 
to  be  out  in  Ohio.  The  list  is  somewhat 
appalling  and  the  names  no  less  terrifying. 
There  is  bird  mite  and  harvest  mite,  scaly-leg 
mite  and  depluming  mite,  stick  tight  chicken 
flea,  together  with  European  hen  flea,  followed 
by  bed  bug  and  Mexican  chicken  bug,  and, 
appropriately  enough,  barn  swallow  bug 
bringing  up  the  rearguard.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  there  is  the  head  louse,  the  small-body 
and  the  large-body  louse  also  to  be  contended 
with,  so,  the  severely  threatened  fowl-owner, 
if  he  is  to  claim  a clean  bill  of  health,  and 
maintain  this  record,  must  have  handy  a long 
range  of  decoctions  made  up  of  gasoline,  car- 
bolic acid,  caraway  oil,  flowers  of  sulphur,  Peru 
balm  crenoline,  and  other  insect  strafing 
items.  Truly,  the  Ohio  poultryman,  if  he  is  to 
keep  his  runs  clear  of  trouble,  is  called  on  to 
•wage  constant  and  relentless  w'arfarc. 


GRADING 

OF  FLAX. 

OFFICIAL  PERCENTAGES. 

The  Flax  Supplies 

Committee  furnish 

the 

following  official  statement  showing  the 

per- 

centages  of  grades  of 

flax  of  the  1919 

crop 

purchases  from  ist 

October,  1919,  to 

31st 

March,  1920  : — 

Grade  i 

4.31  per  cent. 

„ 2 

...  10.64 

„ 3 

...  22.48 

„ 4 

...  29.08 

,■  5 

...  21.76 

„ 6 ... 

...  8.79 

„ 0 

...  2.94 

The  Forestry  Commissioners  have  ac- 
quired over  5,000  acres  of  afforestable  land 
in  Ireland  in  connection  wdth  a planting  pro- 
gramme for  this  year.  Four  consultative  com- 
mittees under  the  Forestry  Act  have  been  ap- 
pointed, of  which  the  Committee  for  Ireland 
consists  of  the  following  members  : — Mr.  T. 

B.  Ponsonby  (Chairman),  Mr.  H.  de  F.  Mont- 
gomery (Vice-Chairman),  Lord  Osborne  Beau- 
clerk,  Messrs.  E.  AI.  Archdale,  J.  Bagwell,  E. 
Bell,  R.  Bradley,  S.  Brown,  J.  R.  Campbell,  St. 

C.  M.  Dobbs,  Sir  Henry  Doran,  James  Everett, 
V.  C.  Le  Fanu,  Wm.  Field,  A.  C.  Forbes,  John 
Galvin,  Lord  Granard,  Prof.  A.  Henry,  Lord 
Powerscourt,  Lord  de  Vesci,  Capt.  R.^  H.  P. 
Wandesforde,  Messrs.  F.  S.  Wrench,  W.  Kirk- 
patrick, A.  E.  Moran,  and  A.  Vincent. 


The  Shorthorn  Society  have  passed  a reso- 
lution protesting  against  the  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons’ Bill  now  before  Parliament,  on  the 
ground  that  it  prohibits  the  performance  of 
operations  on  farm  animals  by  competent  per- 
sons who  are  not  members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Veterinarj-  Surgeons. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  oli- 
taining  replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FARMBKS’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  ofiSce  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Wheels  of  Hay  Cart  (Erato,  Co.  Longford)— It  is  pos- 
sible the  cost  of  getting  the  bore  of  the  wheels 
lined  would  be  high,  and  even  then  there  is  no 
certainty  the  job  would  be  satisfactory.  Every- 
thing considered,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  get 
a new  pair  of  wheels  for  the  hay-cart.  Dublin  im- 
plement firms  invariably  advise  this,  and,  with  the 
inside  knowledge  which  they  possess  of  what  such 
a repair  would  cost,  they  may  be  said  to  be  speak- 
ing with  the  ledger.  If  you  decide  to  get  a new 
pair  of  wheels,  be  careful  to  give  the  exact  mea- 
surements as  to  height  and  size  of  axle. 

Feeding  Store  Bullocks  (J.  B.,  Co.  Tyrone)— To  judge 
from  the  forwardness  of  things,  the  grass  season 

gromises  to  come  early  this  year,  and  it  appears 
ighly  probable  the  between  period  of  beef  scarcity 
will  fall  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  If  so, 
this  will  keep  fat  cattle  dear,  and  stores  will  move 
in  sympathy,  so  that  if  you  have  your  bullocks  in 
forward  condition  by  this  time  you  should  be  able 
to  sell  them  to  advantage.  Forward  stores,  which 
promise  to  come  quickly  to  butchering  condition 
on  grass,  are  bound  to  be  in  etrong  demand  from 
now  onwards,  for,  as  you  know,  the  control  graded 
prices  across  Channel  come  to  an  end  at  the  close 
of  July,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
system  will  be  continued  or  not,  so  that  consider- 
able uncertainty  as  to  the  tone  of  the  market  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer  may  be  expected  for  some 
time  until  a decision  is  arrived  at  one  way  or  the 
other. 


Wages  of  Boardeddn  Labourers  (P.  F.,  Co.  Clare)— 
The  last  order  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board, 
which  fixes  these,  appeared  in  our  advertisement 
columns  at  the  time  it  was  issued.  However,  we 
have  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a copy 
by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Board,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin.  If  there 
18  any  point  in  the  order  about  which  you  may  be 
uoubt,  you  should  apply  to  the  same  source  for 
definite  guidance. 


Price  of  Crass  Seeds  (M.  F.  D.,  Co.  Meath)-It  is 
natural  to  expect  that  firms  of  long  experience  in 
the  business,  and  with  wide  reputation,  as  well  as 
possessing  the  most  modern  cleaning  machinery 
should  charge  higher  than  the  other  classes  of 
firms  you  mention.  Whatever  firm  supplies  the 
seed’  however,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
tact  that  the  standard  of  purity  and  germination 
IS  the  essential  test  all  round,  and  you  should  be 
assured  on  this  point  when  placing  your  order. 
Obviously,  this  requires  to  be  especially  stipulated 
tor  If  the  seed  is  supplied  by  a firm  in  a country 
town,  as  you  put  it. 


Sample  of  Feeding  Stuff,  Etc.  (Eicky,  Co.  Cork)— We 
in  a position  to  make  analysis  of  feeding 
+ f usTTally  done  by  an  analytical 

chemist  for  a regular  fee.  The  sample  you  enclose 
feels  very  light,  and  we  may  be  able  to  let  you 
know  in  next  issue  what  a microscopic  examina- 
tion shows  it  to  be  principally  composed  of.  From 
appearance  and  feel  we  should  say  it  would  be  ad- 
^ j equal  proportions  with  another 
gram  meal  for  dairy  cows.  In  regard  to  the  legal 
raise,  the  liability  of  the  company  would 
whether  the  heifer  was  booked 
animals  were 
company  s risk  you  may  have  a claim, 
but  on  such  a matter  your  better  plan  is  to  con- 
sult a local  solicitor,  to  whom  you  can  give  the 
facts  more  fully  than  in  query  to  this  paper. 

Exporting  Seed  Potatoes  (S.  A.,  Co.  Dublin)-So  far  as 
we  know,  potatoes  cannot  be  sent  out  from  this 

nort^^hfo®®^?  ^ f. ranted  a licence  to  ex- 

port.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  potatoes  in  bulk 
though  we  imagine  it  would  also  apply  to  even 
such  a small  lot  as  a single  bag.  However  in  or 
der  to  assure  yourself  on  the  point  you  shoi^^ld 
KHdare  Street^*'  Ministry  of  Pood, 


Potatoes  (Practical,  Co.  Derry)-Prench 
or  Alsatian  kainit  or  potash  salts  are  as  good  as 
any  other  kainit  provided  they  are  guaranteed  to 
contain  the  usual  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  notLh 
lower  percentage  than  in  muriatef  hence 
a smaller  dressing  of  the  latter  is  necessarv 
Superphosphate,  sulphate  of  ammoiiia  and  kldnTt 
can  be  mixed  without  loss,  but  it  is  advisable  that 
the  mixing  should  be  done  as  close  imto^he  time 
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& Co. Ltd., IS  Westmoreland  St, 
Dublin ; and  Wakefield  House. 
Cheapslde,  London,  E.C.  2. 


ALONE  _ 
-THE  FIELD 

, of  tractor  lubricating  oils,  Wakc^ 
field  Agricastrol  stands  out  supreme 
in  every  way.  There  is  not  a 
tractor  upon  which  it  cannot  be 
profitably  used,  or  one,  the  running 
of  which  ii  will  not  improve. 


C.  C.  WAKEFIELD 


of  sowing  as  possible,  else  the  mixture  is  apt  to 
become  pasty ; 3 cwt.  superphosphate,  2 cwts. 

kainit,  and  J owt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  the 
usual  rate  of  dunging,  would  be  a suitable  allow- 
ance per  statute  acre. 


A Question  in  Mixing  (J.  A.,  Co.  Cork)-From  the  com- 
position of  the  basic  phosphates,  which  contain 
It  inadvisable  to  mix  sulphate  of  ammonia 
with  them,  as,  if  any  free  lime  remains  in  the 
turner  the  nitrogen  in  the  latter  will  be  driven 
it,  ■?  consequent  manurial  loss.  A recent 
authority,  referring  to  basic  superphosphate, 
states:—  This  IS  a product  obtained  by  adding 
15  parts  of  slaked  lime  to  85  parts  of  good  super- 
phosphate, thoroughly  mixing  the  two,  and  allow- 
nig  them  to  stand  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  A 
dry  bulky  powder  is  thus  produced  which,  it  is 
claimed’  has  many  advantages  over  basic  slag, 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  superphosphates  is,  of 
course,  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  this  treat- 
ment, though  the  phosphate  of  lime  thus  pro- 
duced is  doubtless,  more  easily  dissolved  by  soil 
solvent®  than  that  existing^  oven  in  finely  ground 
mineral  phosphates.  The  new.  manure  may  pro- 
bably  produce  a better  effect  than  superphosphate 
upon  soils  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate  or  other 
bMio  material,  but  it  would  certainly  seem  prefer- 
able  either  to  use  basic  slag  on  such  soils,  or  to 
apply  the  lime  and  superphosphate  separately,  and 
thus  secure  the  advanUge  of  their  more  uniform 
distribution  in  the  soil  which  their  solubility  in 
water  (while  separate)  ensures.”  The  above  should 
be  a guide  to  you  from  the  knowledge  of  your  own 
soil  Eersonally  we  should  prefer  slag,  or  on  drv 
land  regularly  limed,  superphosphate. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Raising  Melons,  Etc.  (Cowboy,  Co 
see  Gardening  column. 


Limerick)— Please 


start  up  to  about  ten  weeks,  after  which  time  even 
whole  pats  may  be  given,  and  the  soft  food  may 
be  of  boiled  vegetables  and  any  meals  available, 
bample  of  bran  sent  is  fair,  and  may  be  used.  (2) 
The  hen  that  entered  the  nest  and  did  not  lay 
that  day  is  probably  the  bird  that  laid  the  soft- 
shelled  egg.  All  hens  are  now  at  the  height  of 
their  production,  and  you  need  not  trouble  about 
an  occasional  soft  egg.  (3)  We  keep  the  eggs  lying 
on  their  sides  in  a place  well  above  freezing  point 
and  out  of  a draught,  but  we  take  no  special  pre- 
cautions, such  as  putting  them  in  bran  or  turn- 
ing them.  We  have  frequently  saved  as  many  as 
nine  or  ten  eggs  from  one  hen  and  got  excellent  re- 
sults, so  we  do  not  think  you  heed  worry  about 
any  special  treatment.  Be  careful,  however,  not 
to  keep  the  eggs  in  a hot  room,  such  as  a kitchen.. 
(4)  There  is  the  grave  objection  that  the  thin  shell 
may  be  hereditary.  Many  such  eggs  are  hatched 
in  incubators,  but  when  you  have  a little  more  ex- 
perience of  handling  trapnested  stock  you  will  be 
greatly  surprised  at  the  resemblance  between  the 
egg  of  mother  and  daughter.  You  are  not  over- 
feeding  yonr  pen,  and,  if  you  are  sure  the  supply 
of  shell  material  is  sufficient,  we  do  not  advise  you 
to  risk  introducing  undesirable  traits  into  your 
valuable  strain  by  setting  this  egg.  (5)  We  think 
you  will  find  boiled  nettles  quite  satisfactory  in- 
stead of  the  swedes.  Clover  meal  is  excellent,  but 
we  consider  it  too  dear  at  present  price  for  use  on 
a farm.  We  are  using  rape  now.  You  can  use 
the  meals  and  potatoes,  as  you  are  doing,  and  add 
nettles  or  not  as  convenient.  The  mixture  is  a 
very  good  one  as  it  is.  If  you  sometimes  use  a little 
yeast  or  linseed  cake  meal  with  the  potatoes,  reduce 
the  fish  meal  by  one  half.  The  birds  in  confined 
runs  must  have  fresh  green  food.  If  the  grass  is 
bare,  see  that  they  get  some  raw  green  stuff  every 
day ; grass,  dandelion  leaves,  outer  cabbage  leaves, 
anything  in  fact,  will  do.  This  is  most  important 
for  the  breeding  stock. 


POULTRY. 

Infertile  Cockerel  (Fertile,  Co.  Kilkenny)- We  than 
you  for  your  very  kind  remarks,  and  are  glad  w 
have  been  able  to  help  in  the  matter.  You  hav 
fpund  an  honest  breeder,  and  he  has  found  a satis 
fied  customer,  so  everyone  is  pleased.  Our  advic 
IS  at  your  disposal  at  all  times. 

Hatching,  Feeding,  Etc.  (Willie  Wright,  Co.  Limerick 
binl  twenty-eight  and  Guine; 

nfpni  hatch.  (2)  Fine  biscui 

meal  well  soaked,  oatmeal  porridge,  a little  eg 
custard,  and  some  good  dry  chick  feed  will  star 
turkeys.  Add  chopped  chives  on  th 
pird  day  and  continue  these  or  some  form  of  gree: 
food  until  after  they  have  got  the  red  heads 
the  food  plainer,  and  do  not  ovei 
efos^,  ArVigL  Keadybeg  Ho.,  White 

Design  of  House  (Blacksod,  Co.  Mayo)— We  thank  yoi 

desi?n"^;717  ^^®  you  find  to 

design  of  house  suitable  for  your  purpose  W 
wish  you  every  success.  ^ 

Feeing  chicks  Etc.  (Phyllis,  Co.  Antrim)-(i)  Fo 
valuable  six  weeks  old  chicks  we  sugges 
oatmeal  porridge  as  the  staple  food,  varied  hi 
adding  Indian  meal  (half  and  half)  sometimes,  als< 
Plenty  of  greens.  Yoi 
may  use  milk  for  drinking  purposes,  and  a pincl 

this®  anT^a^W  ^ help  feathering  but  do  not  o?erd( 
tins  and,  above  all,  do  not  overfeed.  We  have  n< 
fault  to  find  with  your  menu,  but  it  is  unusual  fo* 
D-ra  ^pPP.S®ters  to  object  to  the  Chikko,  which  is  £ 
ft  really  valuable  stock  like  yours 

It  points  rather  to  the  fact  that  you  are  inclinec 

ri^ht  chicks.  So  long  as  these  an 

Gfadiianv  ?=  n methods  are  correct 

tho  ® *^^®  elimhs  grow  you  will  have  to  droi 

ance  ®a,faf  ®f  ®^a®  a small  allow 

o?  ^ grains,  yeast,  and  a pincl 

f linseed  cake  meal.  Give  the  chicks  a good 


VETERINARY. 

Mare  Ailing  (^E.,  Co.  ) — Your  mare  is  evidently 

infested  with  intestinal  parasites,  which  accounts 
for  her  poor  condition.  Give  her  the  following 
powder  in  a well-steamed  bran  mash  each  morning 
and  evening  for  six  days :— Sulphate  or  iron,  1 dr. ; 
arsenious  acid,  2 grains;  powdered  gentian  root, 
1 dr. ; powdered  liquorice  root,  1 dr.  On  the 
seventh  morning,  an  hour  before  feeding  her,  give 
one  pint  of  linseed  oil  in  which  has  been  well  mixed 
one  ounce  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine.  After 
an  interval  of  ten  days  you  might  repeat  the  oil 
and  turpentine  drench. 

Dehorning  Calves  (Homey,  Co.  Fermanagh) — If  the 
calves  are  young  sucking  calves  you  can  prevent 
the  growth  of  their  horns  by  slightly  damping  the 
skin  over  the  horn  buds  and  then  rubbing  the  part 
for  a couple  of  minutes  with  a stick  of  caustic 
potash.  One  application  is  usually  suflBcient.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  calves  are  weanlings  and  their 
horns  have  made  considerable  growth  caustic 
potash  would  be  useless,  so  then  better  wait  until 
the  animals  are  at  least  a year  old  before  dishorn- 
ing them.  Spring  or  autumn  are  the  best  seasons 
for  the  operation,  which  can  be  done  by  sawing 
off  the  horns  close  to  the  skull  with  a clean  sharp 
saw  or  with  a special  pair  of  shears.  The  wounds 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


^^HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO,,  Ltd,,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 
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ehould  be  dressed  with  Archangel  tar.  Needless 
to  say  that  dishorning  is  a very  cruel  operation, 
which  could  be  avoided  if  the  caustic  potash  treat- 
ment liad  been  carried  out  when  the  calves  were  a 
few  days  old. 

Bullock  Ailing  (C.  J.  T..  Co.  Fermanagh)— The  swelling 
under  your  bullock’s  jaw,  together  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  losing  flesh,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
he  is  affected  with  tuberculosis.  We  would  recom- 
mend you  to  keep  him  in  a shed  isolated  from 
other  cattle  and  have  him  tested  with  tuberculin 
by  your  veterinary  surgeon.  If  he  re-acts  to  the 
test  you  should  then  give  him  an  extra  ration  and 
try  and  get  him  into  condition  for  the  butcher  as 
soon  as  possible. 


GENERAL. 

Partnership  Agreement  (Inquirer,  Co.  Tyrone)— The 
stamp  duty  on  a partnership  agreement  under  seal 
is  ten  shillings.  It  it  is  desired  to  transfer  from 
one  of  the  partners  to  the  other  a beneficial  in- 
terest in  land,  duty  will  be  payable  on  the  value 
of  the  interest  transferred  at  the  rate  of  ten  shil- 
lings per  cent,  if  the  value  is  below  £500  and  at  the 
rate  of  £1  per  cent,  if  over  £500.  The  deed  of 
transfer  should  be  drawn  by  a solicitor  and  regis- 
tered in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  office,  or,  if  regis- 
tered land,  in  the  Titles  Office. 

Interest  on  Debt  (Gazette  Farmer,  Co.  Limerick)— 
The  rule  as  to  payment  of  interest  on  a debt  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  stipulation  to  pay  it  is  that 
the  law  does  not  imply  a contract  by  the  debtor 
to  pay  interest.  To  this  rule,  however,  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes  and  transactions 
where  it  is  the  invariable  usage  of  trade  to  allow 
interest,  form  exceptions.  And  by  3 and  4 Will. 
IV.,  c.  42,  s.  28,  a current  rate  of  interest  upon  all 
debts  or  sums  of  money  certain  MAY  be  allowed  by 
a jury  to  a creditor  from  the  time  such  debts  or 
sums  were  to  be  paid  if  (1)  payable  under  a written 
instrument  at  a certain  and  specified  time;  but, 
if  not  so  payable,  then  (2)  from  the  time  a written 
demand  for  payment  is  made  and  notice  given  that 
interest  will  be  claimed  from  then  until  payment. 

Destroying  Worms  in  Timber  (J.  K.  H.,  Co.  Cork)— 
Sulphate  of  copper  must  be  injected  under  pres- 
siu'e.  Why  not  paint  the  wood  with  carpolineum 
or  even  creosote,  either  of  which  kill  insect  life  in 
timber. 


POULTRY  POST=MORTEMS. 

Now  that  the  hatching  season  has  commenced,  we 
would  ask  readers  NOT  to  send  to  these  offices  the 
dead  bodies  of  young  chickens  for  post-mortem 
examination.  As  frequently  pointed  out,  such  deli- 
cate little  creatures  succumb  rapidly  to  the  slightest 
attack  before  any  symptoms  have  developed,  and  so 
it  is  impossible  to  say  cause  of  death.  Readers 
might  also  note  we  cannot  undertake  to  receive  liv- 
ing fowl,  and  that  dead  birds  ehould  be  well  wrapped 
in  a cloth  wrung  out  of  some  disinfectant  material, 
letters  referring  to  such  birds  to  be  dispatched 
eeparately. 


One  very  important  step  in  learning  the  art 
of  milking  is  to  milk  the  cows  perfectly  clean. 
Don’t  quit  when  you  can  no  longer  get  a 
stream,  but  keep  up  the  process  as  long  as  you 
can  get  a drop.  These  last  few  drops  that  are 
left  in  the  udder  by  careless  milkers  are  almost 
pure  cream,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  cause 
the  cow  to  fail  in  milk  production  quicker  than 
to  leave  milk  in  the  udder  each  time.  One  can 
soon  turn  a good  cow  dry  by  this  mode  of 
milking. 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar  ” Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCEHUtd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


Farm  Implements 


The  improvement  in  the  implements  which 
farmers  use  now-a-days  is  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  the  primitive  nature 
of  many  of  these  even  so  recently  as  twenty 
to  thirty  years  ago.  A number  of  the  modern 
implements  are  due  to  the  mechanical  skill 
and  inventiveness  of  engineering  firms,  and 
are  the  result  of  original  design  for  some 
especial  purpose.  A number  are  adaptations 
of  old-time  implements  which  have  been  in- 
creased in  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Some 
of  these,  in  turn  again,  are  serviceable  only 
to  the  grass  farmer,  and  some  are  necessarily 
confined  in  use  to  the  tillage  man.  It  is  a 
wide  range  from  the  hand  separator  to  the 
potato  planter,  and  from  the  spring-tine  cul- 
tivator to  the  thistle-cutter.  It  is  strange  to 
read  that  in  a European  country  to-day  the 
primitive  means  of  cultivation  is  described 
thus  : — “ The  ground  is  broken  by  a one- 
handled  wooden  plough,  generally  made  from 
a single  tree-trunk  and  drawn  by  a pair  of 
oxen  or  buffaloes.  Sowing  is  accomplished 
by  making  a hole  with  the  big  toe  for  each 
grain,  or  the  seed  is  merely  scattered  over 
the  stubble  and  ploughed  in.  Reaping  is  done 
by  hand,  and  the  unbound  sheaves  are  threshed 
by  the  tramping  of  animals  (oxen,  cows,  don- 
keys, ponies),  round  the  smooth  threshing 
floor  of  hardened  mud,  generally  dragging 
after  them  a portion  of  tree  trunk,  which 
acts  as  a wooden  roller,  or  a piece  of  flat  tim- 
ber like  a sledge,  slightly  turned  up  in  front, 
and  with  a man  or  children  sitting  upon  it. 
The  grain  is  winnowed  by  the  mixture  of 
straw  and  grain  being  thrown  up  into  the  air 
with  forks  of  several  broad  prongs,  or  with 
wooden  shovels.”  It  is  not  so  long  since  in 
this  country  open-air  winnowing  was  done  in 
this  country  with  riddles  held  high,  and  the 
wind  used  to  blow  out  the  chaff  while  the 
grain  fell  on  to  a winnowing  cloth,  as  it  was 
termed.  This  primitive  method  was  usually 
practised  on  small  farms  where  a farming 
machine  did  not  warrant  purchase.  It  is  a 
long  remove  from  this  to  the  threshing  set  of 
to-day,  driven  either  by  steam  or  oil  power. 
The  advance  all  round  has  been  so  great,  it 
is  hard  to  particularise  the  new  implements 
invented,  or  the  old  implements  improved 
which  the  modern  farmer  now  finds  of  most 
service.  Possibly  the  tillage  farmer  is  most 
indebted  to  the  skill  of  the  agricultural  en- 
gineer for  the  ease  and  thoroughness  with 
which  the  preparatory  working  of  the  soil  for 
the  various  crops  can  now  be  done.  Contrast 
the  spring-tine  cultivator  with  the  old  three- 
horse  grubber.  The  latter  was  cumbersome, 
very  severe  on  horses,  and  yet  withal  a deep 
and  efficient  loosener  up  of  heavy  clay  land 
being  made  ready  for  turnips.  But  its  day  is 


TIMBER  TONGUE 


and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 


Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don't  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  5/-  and  9/-,  Post  Free  from 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN.  Ltd. 


43  MAIN  ST.,  DUNGARVAN. 


gone,  and  the  lighter  spring  cultivator,  be- 
sides being  more  adjustable,  can  do  quite  as 
effective  work,  and  with  much  less  strain  on 
horses.  As  an  implement  it  can  be  utilized 
to  save  the  second  or  cross-ploughing  in 
spring,  and  is  fitted  to  break  down  the 
strongest  of  furrows  into  a free  easy-working 
mould.  It  lessens  the  amount  of  after- 
harrowing,  because,  unlike  the  grubber,  it 
mixes  up  the  lower  and  upper  soil  layers,  in- 
stead of  merely  loosening  them.  The  old 
heavy  wooden  harrows  with  iron  tines  are 
still  in  use,  but  the  newer  types  are  prefer- 
able. Heavy  harrows  are  still  needed,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  since  the  cultivator  has  be- 
come available.  Light  harrows  for  collecting 
weeds,  for  drawing  to  a fine  top  mould,  or  for 
breaking  up  fog  in  grass  land  are  much  im- 
proved in  pattern,  and  can  be  judiciously  used 
to  great  advantage.  On  heavy  land  the  disc 
harrow  is  finding  much  favour,  and  is  very 
effective  in  breaking  up  freshly-broken  lea  into 
a condition  suitable  for  drilling.  The  culti- 
vator and  the  harrow  are,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, to  the  farmer  what  the  fork  and  rake 
are  to  the  gardener.  The  latter  has  to  know 
his  job  to  use  these  in  such  a way  as  to  pre- 
pare a suitable  bed  for  sowing  onions  or  other 
garden  vegetables.  The  former  quite  as  much 
requires  to  know  the  effectiveness  of  his  im- 
plements if  he  is  to  give  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions for  germination  and  afterwards  growth 
to  such  widely  dissimilar  crops  as  flax  and  tur- 
nips.   


OTHER  MEN’S  MINDS. 

I believe  if  the  Farmers’  Union  took  a vote 
of  the  country  for  decontrol  they  would  get 
a solid  vote.  The  farmer  who  took  his  flax 
to  the  market  under  the  present  conditions 
was  a type  of  Judas  who  sold  the  best  man 
who  was  ever  in  the  market  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  ! — Mr.  Sami.  King,  Rathfriland. 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  ma- 
jority of  agricultural  holdings  are  much  under- 
rented at  the  present  time,  and  that  in  cases 
where  they  have  good  landlords  it  would  often 
pay  the  tenants  to  give  25  per  cent.,  and  even 
so  per  cent.,  more  rent  rather  than  buy  their 
farms. — Mr.  W.  A.  Haviland. 

To  provide  the  minimum  rations  of  bread 
that  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  present 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  health, 
and,  in  addition,  to  provide  small  rations  of 
grain  for  farm  horses,  cows  and  other  essen- 
tial live  stock,  it  would  be  necessary  to  grow 
about  14  million  acres  of  corn. — Sir  Thomas 
Middleton. 


Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERNONETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  5/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  for  Quantities 


Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO..  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris:  Sue  Saint  Lazare 
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MOSS  IN  PASTURES. 

It  is  true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  moss 
grows  in  a pasture  because  there  arc  bare 
spaces  for  it  to  grow  on;  that  is  to  say,  the 
herbage  is  poor  and  thin,  and  does  not  cover 
the  whole  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  seldom 
seen  in  a good  pasture  where  there  is  a thick 
bottom  of  grass,  and  experience  shows  that  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  thicken  the  grass  the 
moss  will  disappear. 

For  this  reason  moss  is  most  easily  got  rid 
of  on  heavy  land  by  dressing  with  basic  slag, 
say,  5 cwt.  per  acre.  On  light  black  soils, 
where  moss  will  sometimes  grow,  it  is  gener- 
ally lime  that  is  needed,  and  even  10  cwt.  an 
acre  may  be  sufficient  to  clear  it  out.  The  lime 
sweetens  the  surface  and  encourages  a thicker 
growth;  but  it  must  not  be  expected  that  lime 
by  itself  is  going  to  produce  much  more 
grass.  Other  things  may  be  required — phos- 
phates or  potash — to  push  on  the  clovers. 
Land  that  grows  clover  well  seldom  produces 
moss,  for  the  conditions  that  encourage  clover 
are  just  those  that  discourage  moss. 

Moss  likes  a damp,  close  surface  on  which 
its  fibres  can  run  almost  as  if  they  were 
running  on  a stone.  It  also  likes  this  surface 
to  contain  plenty  of  nitrogen.  It  is  not  much 
use  attempting  to  harrow  it  out  if  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable  to  its  growth,  for  the  har- 
rows do  not  remove  the  working  part  of  the 
plant. 

It  is  not  always  recognised  that  moss  in- 
creases by  sending  along  the  surface  numerous 
very  small  thread-like  growths  which  root  into 
the  surface,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  moss 
grows  that  we  see.  The  upright  stalks  of  the 
moss  are  not  separately  rooted  to  the  soil,  but 
are  growing  from  the  threads.  Unless  these 
are  also  removed  or  killed,  it  soon  grows 
again. 

By  making  the  soil  unsuitable  for  the  threads 
to  run  on,  by  dressing  it  with  basic  slag  or 
lime  and  superphosphate,  or  by  encouraging 
a greater  growth  of  clover  and  grass  in  any 
other  way,  the  moss  soon  dies  out.  It  can- 
not stand  much  competition  from  other  plants, 
nor  a loose,  well-aerated  soil. 
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Extreme  Nervous  Anaemia 


FORAGE  CROPS  FOR  PIGS. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  to  the  value  of  forage  crops  for 
pigs.  Experiments  in  that  State  have  proved 
that  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  less  grain  is 
required  to  produce  a given  amount  of  pork  on 
forage  crops  than  is  needed  under  conditions 
where  these  are  not  available.  The  crops  re- 
commended are  a mixture  of  oats  and  peas,  and 
also  rape.  Rape  seems  the  best  crop  for  the 
purpose  in  Michigan,  and  pigs  make  rapid 
growth  on  it  when  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
medium  grain  ration.  It  is  usually  sown  broad- 
cast for  the  purpose  at  the  rate  of  5 lb.  per 
acre  (Dwarf  Essex  being  the  variety  recom- 
mended) between  early  spring  and  June;  on 
light,  sandy  soils  it  may  be  advisable  to  sow  in 
drills,  using  3 to  3i  lb.  seed  per  acre.  Pigs 
would  then  be  turned  on  the  rape  when  it  is 
about  8 — 10  in.  high ; this  is  usually  about  six 
weeks  after  sowing.  With  frequent  rain,  and 
if  the  rape  is  kept  fairly  well  down,  new  shoots 
will  develop.  A plan  recommended  is  to  sow 
at  least  two  plots  and  change  the  pigs  over  from 
one  to  the  other,  thereby  giving  the  new  shoots 
a chance  to  develop. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


Weak,  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic.  Health  and 
by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 

Mrs.  Foster,  of  20  Trafford  Street,  Scunthorpe,  Lines., 
says  : “ I’m  sure  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets  saved  my  life.  For 
years  I had  been  ansemic,  but  about  two  years  ago  I became 
so  seriously  ill  that  I really  thought  I was  going  to  die. 
There  was  no  strength  in  me  at  all,  and  how  I dragged 
about  I don’t  know.  The  anaemia  had  become  so  bad  that 
I would  go  absolutely  white,  and  I looked  just  like  a dead 
thing.  After  these  attacks  I simply  collapsed.  At  all 
times  I was  weak,  and  my  digestion  so  feeble  that  every- 
thing I ate  caused  pain.  This  pain  was  mostly  round  my 
side  and  between  my  shoulders.  I was  a bundle  of  nerves, 
too,  afraid  to  go  to  bed  because  I could  not  sleep,  and  I 
used  to  tell  my  husband  not  to  go  out  or  he  would  find  me 
dead  on  his  return. 

“ I had  good  medical  advice,  and  was  always  taking  medi- 
cine, but  I only  seemed  to  get  worse  till  I tried  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets.  From  that  time  my  health  improved,  and  steadily 
I grew  stronger.  Now  I feel  twenty  years  younger,  and  so 
strong  and  well  that  I can  do  all  my  work  without  fatigue.” 

Dr.  Cassell’s 


Strength  Soon  : Restored 


Tablets 


HOME  PRICES: 

Is.  3d.  and  3S. 

(The  3s.  size  being 
the  more  economi- 
cal). Sold  by 
Chemists  in  all 
parts  of  the  World. 
Ask  for  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  and  refuse 
substitutes. 


The,  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 


Nervous  Breakdown 
Nerve  Paralysis 
Malnutrition 
Neuritis 


Sleeplessness 
Anaemia 
Kidney  Trouble 
Indigestion 


Wasting  Diseases 
Nervous  Debility 
Back  Pain 
Spinal  Weakness 


Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life. 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

relative  to  the  suita- 
bility of  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  in  your  case 
sent  on  request. 
Address ; Dr.  Cassell’s 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Chester  Road, 
Manchester,  Eng. 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  F/Rflj  q. 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  remittances. 

M'LEOO’O  SHEEP  DIPS 


sheets  or  bags  on  appucat/ojt. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasgow 

HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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The  Flock  on  the 

By  PROFESSOR  JAMES  LONG. 


The  success  of  live  stock  breeding  and  feed- 
ing depends  more  upon  the  farmer  than 
upon  the  variety — the  quality  or  age  of 
the  variety,  the  soil  he  occupies,  the  crops  he 
grows,  or  the  climate  in  which  his  farm  is 
situated.  We  are  too  prone  to  suppose  that  the 
successful  man  owes  his  prosperity  to 
the  richness  of  his  land  and  the  con- 
sequent weight  of  his  crops  or  to  some 
other  equally  useful  qualification.  All  these 
are  great  helps,  but  let  us  give  praise 
where  it  is  due,  and  attribute  it  to  the  success- 
ful farmer  himself.  The  flock  is  very  much 
what  the  farmer  makes  it.  Assume  his  intelli- 
gence, hand  him  the  best  farm  in  the  country, 
and  stock  it  with  the  best  sheep  to  be  found, 
and  yet  we  shall  find  in  a very  short  time  that 
if  he  neglects  his  business  or  fails  to  understand 
it  from  want  of  application  and  personal  in- 
terest, it  will,  to  use  a common  expression,  go 
to  the  dogs.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  known 
men  who,  with  every  difficulty  before  them,  in- 
cluding want  of  capital,  have  solely  by  force  of 
character,  industry,  common  sense,  and  deter- 
mination, climbed  up  the  ladder  and  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation. 

I want  to  encourage  readers  who  are  too  in- 
clined to  allow  farm  troubles  to  depress  them — 
for  I knew  something  of  the  worries  and  diffi- 
culties which  existed  when  all  prices  were  low. 
There  is  now  every  opportunity  for  the  flock, 
and,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  I sug- 
gest that  those  who  keep  sheep  should  keep 
more,  while  those  should  keep  sheep  who  never 
kept  them  before.  Farmers  who  are  already 
breeders  need  no  suggestion  as  to  the  most  suit- 
able variety  for  their  purpose — but  those  who 
have  never  owned  a flock,  small  or  large,  may 
be  well  advised  not  only  to  commence  breeding 
if  their  conditions  are  suitable,  but  to  study 
what  breed  to  keep  and  what  crops  to  grow 
M'herewith  to  feed  them  with  the  greatest 
economy.  In  my  judgment,  sheep  breeding  on 
pastures,  with  the  exception  of  hill  pastures,  is 
a much  more  tostly  proceeding  than  feeding  on 
arable  land.  Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
in  relation  to  Ireland,  where  the  grass  crops  are 
so  much  more  bountiful  than  in  England.  I 
have  so  often  travelled  in  Ireland  in  winter 
and  noticed  the  almost  genial  weather  and  the 
green  of  the  grass,  but  I cannot  avoid  remark- 
ing that  the  pastures  were  too  frequently  so 
covered  with  black  thistle  tops  that  it  was  a 
revelation. 

What,  then,  are  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  with 
which  to  form  a herd.  Mountain  sheep  are 
overwhelmingly  the  most  numerous,  for  they 
cost  little  to  feed,  and  if  I occupied  mountain  or 
hill  pastures  I would  manure  them  with  basic 
slag  and  endeavour  to  double  their  feeding 
capacity.  It  is  irripossible  to  examine  such 
liastures  which  have  been  thus  manured,  and 
after  comparing  them  with  what  has  not  been 
manured,  to  avoid  the  belief  that  we  have  not 
even  approached  what  it  is  possible,  with 
the  enormous  area  of  mountain  pastures  at  our 
disposal,  not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
in  Ireland.  I have  seen  such  land  in  Donegal, 
Mayo,  and  Galway,  in  particular,  which  was 
practically  unoccupied,  but  which  might  feed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep,  and  I have 
longed  for  the  statesman  who  would  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  I have,  too,  appealed  to  Minis- 
ters in  person,  but  in  vain,  and  then  came  the 
war  and  its  aftermath  and  this  great  question  is 
put  back  for  perhaps  a quarter  of  a century. 

The  occupier  of  hill  lands  will  best  help  him- 
self by  considering  the  Scottish  and  Welsh 
inoutain  breeds,  the  Herdwicks  of  the  Lake 
Counties,  with  the  Southdowns  for  crossing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lowland  farmer  will 
have  to  select  his  sheep  from  among  a number 
of  those  varieties  which  occupy  the  first  places 
among  the  sheep  of  the  world.  Among  these 
arc.  the  large  breeds  which  include  Lincolns, 
Lciccstcrs,  Kents,  Oxfords,  Hampshires,  and 
Cotswolds,  not  one  of  which  is  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  small  farmer  who  breeds 
solely  for  the  production  of  mutton.  In  their 
various  districts  these  varieties  are  bred  bv  the 


larger  farmers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  chief 
saleable  varieties  in  local  markets  and  fairs. 
Large  sheep  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
butcher  in  normal  times  as  those  which  produce 
small  joints.  The  average  housewife — and 
there  are  thousands  more  who  are  now  able  to 
buy  meat  with  greater  liberality  than  ever  be- 
fore— asks  for  small  legs,  shoulders,  and  loins. 
She  prefers  frequent  hot  dinners  to  several 
eaten  from  the  remains  of  a large  cold  joint, 
which  becomes  almost  imperative  where  joints 
are  cut  from  large  heavy  carcases.  Moreover, 
she  prefers  lean  meat,  and  is  teaching  her  chil- 
dren to  eat  it  in  preference  to  fat  meat,  which 
is  much  more  economical.  Thus  tvhile  the  lean 
of  a joint  consists  chiefly  of  water  and  indiges- 
tible fibre,  with  only  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  nutri- 
tive food,  the  fat  contains  no  water  whatever, 
and  is,  indeed,  all  food— although  it  is  true  that 
none  could  maintain  life  on  fat  alone. 

Among  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  from  rvhich 
to  select  for  producing  small  or  medium  joints 
of  lean  mutton  and  adapted  to  lowland  feed- 
ing are  the  Cheviot,  Suffolk,  Shropshire,  and 
Southdown.  The  Suffolk  is  the  largest  of  these 
varieties,  but  it  has  a fine  record  for  mutton  if 
it  is  not  too  heavily  fed  with  fattening  foods.  It 
may  be  crossed  with  the  Southdown  or  Cheviot 
or  may  be  used  for  crossing  with  either  of  these 
varieties.  The  Cheviot,  although  not  a small 
sheep,  has  achieved  great  distinction  for  its  fine 
loins  and  lean  meat,  and  may  be  crossed  with 
the  Suffolk  and  Southdown  with  success.  As  a 
small  sheep  it  may  be  found  useful  to  cross  the 
Southdown  ewe  with  the  Cheviot  or  Suffolk 
ram.  The  Shropshire  makes  an  excellent  cross 
for  a mountain  ewe  like  the  Welsh  or  the  Black- 
faced Scot. 

Success  with  sheep  is  much  enhanced  upon 
grass  which  has  been  slagged,  as  more  mutton 
can  be  produced  to  the  acre.  On  arable  land, 
however,  much  can  be  done  by  high  cultivation 
and  the  production  of  sainfoin,  clover,  clover 
mixtures,  vetches,  or  tares,  trefoil,  cabbage, 
rape,  kale,  and  green  rye,  which  is  fed  off  in  the 
spring.  These  are  the  crops  which,  coming  on 
in  succession,  helps  the  farmer  who  grows  tur- 
nips for  winter  consumption  to  supply  succu- 
lent food  in  abundance  all  the  year  round. 
Small  crops  mean  small  flocks  and  small  re- 
turns, but  I believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  more  sheep  can  be  kept  upon  farms  where 
efforts  are  made  by  high  cultivation  and  liberal 
manuring  to  obtain  heavier  crops  than  the 
average.  Every  attention  must  b paid  to  the 
maintenance  of  health  in  the  flock.  Trouble  is 
always  occasioned  by  the  fly  in  hot  rveather,  by 
foot-rot,  fluke,  wet  pastures,  and  the  parasites 
which  infest  them,  and,  lastly,  by  the  worst  of 
all  animal  diseases,  scab. 


CASTRATING  AND  DOCKING  LAMBS. 

The  importance  of  docking  the  lambs  and 
castrating  all  male  lambs  not  intended 
for  breeding  purposes  is  being  appreciated 
more  and  more  each  year.  When  the  lambs  are 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  old  is  the  best  time 
to  perform  this  operation.  They  are  then  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  slight  shock,  and  there 
will  be  less  danger  and  suffering  than  if  left 
later.  Collect  the  lambs  to  be  castrated  in  a 
pen  by  themselves  which  is  well  bedded  and 
clean.  The  operator  should  make  sure  that  his 
hands  and  the  castrating  knife  are  clean.  The 
use  of  a few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or  other  dis- 
infectant in  the  water  is  a safe  precaution.  The 
lower  end  of  the  scrotum  should  be  cut  off, 
which  will  expose  the  testicles.  These  should 
then  be  drawn  out  one  at  a time  with  the  en- 
tire cord  attached.  The  cord  should  not  be  cut 
off,  but  drawn  out.  The  testicle  of  the  young 
lamb  is  soft  and  pulpy  and  some  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  pulling  the  testicle  and  cor'd 
with  the  fingers.  Pinchers  may  be  had  which 
will  perform  the  operation  in  a satisfactory- 
manner.  Another  common  method  is  for  the 
operator  to  grasp  the  testicle  witli  his  teeth;  in 
this  way  the  cord  can  be  drawn  out  without  any 
danger  of  breaking.  Those  who  have  followed 
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this  method  for  some  time  are  agreed  that  it  is 
the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  of  any.  It  is 
well  to  apply  some  disinfectant  after  the  operaT 
tion.  It  will  hasten  healing  and  prevent  any 
bad  effects  from  dirt  getting  into  the  cut. 

DOCKING. 

This  is  a comparatively  simple  operation, 
and  should  never  be  overlooked.  A bunch  of 
lambs  that  have  been  docked  present  a much 
more  attractive,  uniform  appearance  than  those 
left  with  their  tails  on.  There  is  less  trouble 
with  dung  locks  and  dirty  wool  collecting  on 
their  hindquarters  when  the  tails  have  been  re- 
rnoved.  Later  on  in  the  season,  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  grass  wet,  there  is 
danger  of  lambs  becoming  infested  with  magr 
gots  in  the  region  of  the  tail,  due  to  the  collec- 
tion of  dirty  wool.  This  is  greatly  minimised 
when  the  tails  have  been  removed.  The  ewe 
lambs  may  be  docked  any  time  after  they  are  a 
week  old,  provided  they  are  strong  and  nursing 
well.  The  shock  will  not  be  so  severe  if  done 
while  the  lambs  are  quite  young,  and  any  time 
from  one  to  two  weeks  after  birth  is  best.  In 
the  case  of  male  lambs  that  have  been  cas- 
trated, it  is  safer  to  wait  for  a w-eek  or  ten  days 
before  docking.  The  tails  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  a sharp  knife ; first  find  a joint  about 
one  and  a half  inches  from  the  body,  then  shove 
the  loose  skin  covering  the  tail  up  towards  the 
body  so  when  the  tail  is  removed  this  loose 
skin  comes  down  and  covers  the  stub.  Now- 
place  the  knife  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail 
where  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  with  the  other 
hand  holding  the  loose  end,  the  tail  can  bfe 
severed,  making  a clean  cut.  Special  pinchers 
may  be  had  which,  when  heated,  will  remove 
the  tail.  These  pinchers  are  quite  blunt,  and 
the  operation  is  one  of  searing  the  tail  off  rather 
than  cutting.  There  is  probably  less  danger  of 
bleeding  by  this  method,  and  many  prefer  the 
pinchers  rather  than  the"  knife.  In  case  of 
severe  bleeding  following  the  use  of  the  knife 
a string  tied  tightly  around  the  butt  of  the  tail 
will  prevent  any  great  loss  of  blood.  The 
docking  should  be  done  on  a comparatively  cool 
morning ; there  is  less  danger  of  bleeding  when 
it  is  cool,  and  in  addition  the  lambs  may  be 
watched  for  several  hours  afterw-ards,  which  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  done  if  performed  in  the 
evening.  It  is  w^ell  to  keep  in  mind  that  clean- 
liness in  the  matter  of  docking  is  important,  and 
some  good  disinfectant  applied  to  the  wound 
will  be  beneficial.  If  the  docking  is  done  later, 
when  the  flies  are  liable  to  cause  trouble,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  ordinary  pine  tar  for  this 
purpose. 


SHEEP  DISEASES  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


A useful  booklet  on  “ The  Common  Disease.-- 
of  Sheep;  Their  Cause  and  Treatment,”  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Robertson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Argyle  Chemical  Works,  Oban, 
Scotland.  In  a concise  way  it  deals  with  all  the 
more  usual  ailments  of  sheep  and  lambs,  the 
different  forms  of  internal  and  external  para- 
sites, which  occasion  such  heavy  losses  to  flock 
owners,  receiving  particular  attention.  A 
simple  line  of  treatment  is  suggested  in  each 
case.  Numerous  illustrations  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  booklet,  which  in  all  other  respects 
is  beautifully  turned  out,  and,  since  the  pub- 
lishers offer  to  send  a copy  free  of  charge  to 
any  of  our  readers,  we  recommend  the  latter  to 
write  away  without  delay. 


INCOME  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtainad.  Appeal*  prepared. 

Exemption*  and  Abatement*  *ecnred.  Farm 
Account*  a speciality.  ^Ve  are  Inc<Mne  Tax 
Elxpert*  to  tbe  Queen**  Co.  Farmers*  Union. 
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CATTLE. 


RAISING  BULL  CALVES. 

Bull  calves  are  raised  quite  like  heifer  calves 
until  they  are  six  or  eight  months  of  age. 
Then  the  time  comes  when  they  realize  their 
sex.  Bull  rings  should  be  placed  in  the 
youngsters’  noses  and  training  should  begin 
that  they  will  be  well  mannered  fellows  as  far 
as  manners  can  be  educated  into  bulls.  They 
should  be  taught  to  lead.  ,Th>s  is  usually  ac- 
complished by  taking  them  to  water  with  a 
lead  rope  instead  of  driving  them.  Bulls,  even 
when  young,  should  be  handled  firmly,  but  not 
roughly.  .It  is  a mistake  to  unnecessarily 
abuse  bulls,  for  this  generates  in  them  an  an- 
tagonistic temperament  and  causes  them  to  be- 
come unruly.  One  should  never  play  with 
bulls,  even  when  they  are  calves;  neither 
should  one_  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  abuse 
them.  It  is  well  to  tie  the  calves  up  at  the 
age  of  six  or  eight  months  to  teach  them  that 
they  can  be  handled,  and  that  they  do  possess 
a master  determined  to  control  them.  Bulls, 
like  heifers,  should  be  kept  thriving  and  grow- 
ing from  birth  to  serviceable  age. 

When  a year  old,  light  service  may  be  given 
theni.  One  or  tvvo  cows  a week  with  only  one 
service  for  each  is  as  heavy  as  they  should  be 
worked  at  first.  By  feeding  him  well  and  keep- 
ing him  growing,  the  bull  may  be  put  into  re- 
gular service  at  the  age  of  18  months,  pro- 
vided he  is  kept  away  from  the  regular  herd 
and  permitted  to  serve  each  cow  only  once. 
The  most  ruinous  practice,  and  one  which  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  many  of  the  mediocre 
animals  sired  by  pure-bred  sires,  is  permitting 
the  bull  to  run  with  the  herd.  Not  only  does 
this  result  in  poor  offspring,  but  it  uselessly 
wears  .out  the  sire  that  would  remain  service- 
able niany  years  longer  if  he  was  intelligently 
handled. 

When  raised  for  sale  the  bull  should  be 
raised  m identically  the  same  way  as  the  one 
which  is  to  be  retained  on  the  farm  for  service, 
and  when  selling  comes  he  should  be  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  so  that  he  will  please 
the  prospective  buyer  and  later  prove  satisfac- 
tory. producing  for  his  purchaser  offspring 
better  than  the  cows  to  which  he  is  bred. 


COWS  THAT  KICK. 

Kicking  is  a vice  which  is  not  indicated  by 
the  general  appearance.  It  may  be  that  the 
animal  kicks  out  when  anyone  goes  near  her, 
or  she  may  only  give  a kick  now  and  then  when 
being  milked  or  when  a calf  is  put  to  her  to 
suckle.  A regular  kicker  can  safely  be  said  to 
do  it  from  sheer  vice  and  a desire  to  be  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible. 

When  the  kicking  is  only  occasional  there 
will  probably  be.  some  reason  for  it,  and  it  is 
well  to  look  around  and  see  if  the  reason  can  be 
found  and  remedied.  Sore  teats  may  be  the 
cause.  One  has  only  to  reflect  how  sore  a 
small  crack  on  the  finger  can  be  to  apiireciate 
the  pain  a cow  must  suffer  when  a sore  teat  is 
being  pressed  and  squeezed  during  milking.  In 
a case  like  this  the  kicking  is  only  in  self  de- 
fence, and  if  means  are  taken  to  get  the  cracks 
healed  up  the  kicking  will  cease  when  the  pain 
IS  gone. 

Nervous,  irritable  cows  sometimes  kick  just 
to  relieve  their  feelings.  Such  animals  require 
kind  and  gentle  treatrnent,  or  they  will  become 
habitual  kickers.  It  is  a good  plan  tp  give  a 
little  food  that  they  are  particularly  fond  of  at 
rnilking  time,  in  order  to  distract  their  atten- 
uon;  If  they  still  refuse  to  stand  quietly  there 
IS  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  hobble  them  in  some 
way  It  is  often  enough  just  to  fasten  up  one 
ot  the  hind  legs  with  a stake  placed  under  the 
hock.  Most  milkers  have  their  own  method  of 
dealing  with  a kicking  cow,  but  no  harsh  treat- 
ment must  be  allowed  at  any  time,  for  it  will 
only  make  matters  worse.  It  is  sometimes  a 
great  ternptation  to  give  a tiresome  animal  a 
blow  with  some  heavy  implement,  but  it  is  far 
better  to  resist  the  temptation  and  use  gentler 
methods. 

Cows  which  cannot  be  induced  to  give  up 
their  kicking  habits  are  best  fattened  up  and 
sent  to  the  butcher,  for  they  are  not  worth  the 
time  which  must  be  spent  on  them  every  day 


Feeding  Economy! 

With  the  high  cost  of  artificial  Food-stuffs  for  Cattle,  it  is  important  for  Farmers  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  growing  Roots  of  the  best  feeding  value  (i.e.,  highest  sugar  content),  witli  a view  to 
reducing  the  Cake  and  Meal  bill.  Our  famous  breeds  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  'i’lirnips  may  he  relied 
upon  to  produce  big  healthy  crops  of  clean,  solid  roots  of  excellent  feeding  and  keeping  (|uaIUy. 


CHAMPION  PRIZES  IN  1919  AT  LONDON  DAIRY  SHOW;  EDINBURGH 
^ FAT  STOCK  SHOW;  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW;  AND  H.M.  THE 
I^NG’S  20  GUINEA  CUP  FOR  BEST  ROOT  CROPS. 


The  Best  Breeds  for  Ireland. 


WEBBS’  SMITHFIELD  YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 
WEBBS’  LION  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
WEBBS’  NEW  RED  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
WEBBS’  BUFFALO  SWEDE  (reddish-purple  top) 
WEBBS’  IMPERIAL  SWEDE  (purple  top) 

WEBBS’  EMPIRE  SWEDE  (bronze  top) 

WEBBS’  INVINCIBLE  TURNIP  (green-top  yellow) 
WEBBS’  SELECTED  GREEN  GLOBE  (green-top  white) 


2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
2s,  6d.  per  lb. 
3s.  Od.  ijer  lb. 
29.  6d.  per  lb. 
3S.  3d.  per  lb. 
3S.  od.  per  lb. 


260S.  per  cwt. 
260S.  per  cwt. 
260S.  per  cwt. 
145S.  per  bushel. 
120s.  per  bushel. 
155S.  per  bushel. 
145S. 

95S. 


Special  Estimates  for  iarge  quantities. 


TELLING  TESTIMONY — “I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  good  root  seeds 
I cannot  see  any  to  compete  with  them  from  other  firms  all  round 
about  me,  either  m sureness  of  growing,  size,  and  qualitv,  being  easily  pulled 
and  good  keepers.”— MR.  WM.  O’CONNELL,  Ballinorig,  Ardfart,  Co.  Kerry. 


WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  (64  Pages)  POST  FREE. 

WEBB  & SONS  LTD.,  kings  skdImen.  STOURBRIDGE 

Represented  by  MR.  W.  ROURKE,  56  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin;  MR  E P McGRATH 
4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall.  Cork.  ' ' ' . ’ 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 


Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN  Dunaird,  Broughshane. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield 

per 

acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T, 

c. 

Q- 

£ S.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1 acre... 

15  tons  Dung  ) 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  i 

23 

10 

0 

141  0 0 

2 9 0 

138 

11 

0 

IJ  ,,  Ammonia  ...  J 

1 acre... 

15  tons  Dung  I 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  ( 
IJ  ,,  Ammonia  ...  ( 

25 

10 

0 

153  0 0 

3 17  0 

149 

3 

0 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  ' 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  I2s.  Od. 


SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  By 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


during  milking.  Any  cows  with  persistently  TVI'®''''  "EADY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  SoHe 
bad  habits  are  best  got  rid  of,  for  they  can  never  (2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  book 

be  valuable  members  of  a milking  herd  with  Price  9d.;  by  poet.  iid.  Fablishers;  The  Brunswick 

such  undesirable  characteristics.  Press,  Ltd.,  Bronswiek  Houss,  Dablin. 
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■I  'T  'rrr  ^ Established  One  Hundred  ^ 1 fiOO 

1 7 7 7<  ^„d  Forty-three  Ye.;^  ^ i 


MACKEY’S 

Genuine  Seeds 


For  laying  down  Land 
permanent  or  temporary 


Clean,  sound,  and  true  to 
name,  purity  germination 
::  ;;  guaranteed  :: 


" THE  FIRST  COST  is  ever  the  greatest  profit 
if  judiciously  applied  to  the  purchase  of  superior 
grasses. 


cmD 


lUackep’s  Irisb  Mariners’  fHatiual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DUBLIN : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 


Seedsmen 

23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiKMimtiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiMiMiiiMiiniiiii:: 


PROTECT  THE  FOALS 


= FROM  JOINT-ILU  OR  NAVEL-ILL  = 


The  bUhly  fatal  Joint-iU,  known  also  as  pysmlc 
arthritis,  may  be  due  to  a pre-natal  cause  (Intra* 
uterine  infection)  or  a post-natal  cause  (Infection 
of  the  wound  in  the  navel  string  or  cord). 


TO  OBVIATE  THE  PRE-NATAL  CAUSE,  ask  = 
your  veterinary  surgeon  to  immunise  the  mare  by  i 
injections  of  Parke,  Davis  & Co.’s  Streptococcus  and  : 
Staphylococcus  Vaccine  (Equine).  Have  it  done  E 
; early;  it  must  not  be  left  till  the  9th  or  10th  month  = 
I of  gestation.  H 


TO  PREVENT  INFECTION  OF  THE  NAVEL  = 
CORD,  keep  the  mare’s  quarters  in  a perfectly  E 
sanitary  condition  before  and  after  foaling.  Im-  H 
munise  the  foal  by  hypodermic  injections  of  Parke,  5 
Davis  & Co.’s  Antistreptococcus  Serum,  Veterinary,  z 
10  c.c.  (1/3  ounce)  once  a week  for  three  weeks.  : 


Ask  your  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  write  for  particu- 
lars of  the  above-mentioned  Preparations  to 


i Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  so  Beak  st.,  London,  w.  i 


nilllimilMlllllllllllllltlllllMIMIIIIIMMIIIIllllllllllMlllillMllimiMlI* 


REPAIRS 


TO  ALL  CLASSES  OP 


Farm  & Estate  Machinery 


Also  every  description  of 


Implement  Castings  suppllsd  by 


WILSON  & CO. 

Smlthfleld  & lorth  City  Eagle  Foundry 

DUBLIN 


Telepbooe  28B1 


IbT  iT.  kills 
Al  y WlREWORMS 
|Stmwson  Chzmteal  0 (y  79  Queen  v'lcioria  S’  londof] 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


April  10,  1920. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiMmriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiMimiitiiiiiiiii^ 


“ASCETIC’S”  DAUGHTER,  SOLD  FOR  AS  A 

“CROCK”  owing  to  serious  bursal  enlargement,  was 


Cured  by  ^^ZOLVINA^*  and 
afterwards  sold  for  £150. 


E See  “ Zok'ina  ” Case-^ook,  of  all  Chemists  and  ‘Druggists  (free)  or  by  post  from  \ 

ZOLVINA  COMPANY,  Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  DUBLIN.  [ 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  t order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 


USERS  / ask  for  the 


VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 


KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 


Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents ; 


Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BH  AVOIDED. 

S.nd  Post  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD., 

lacam.  Tax  Experts. 

■ WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DVBLIB. 
We  uadtrtak.  all  slatMi  at  laoome  Tax  wark. 


ELECTRIC  TORCHES,  Electric  Flash 
Lamps,  Electric  Bells,  Batteries,  Bulbs,  Petrol 
Lighters.  Flints,  Wick,  Gas  Lighters,  etc, 
GRAMOPHONE  SPRINGS  & NEEDLES 
CYCLES,  Tyres,  Tubes,  Lamps,  Bells, 
Pumps,  Pedals,  Chains,  Handlebars,  etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free.  Trade  Supplied. 


GORTON,  26  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham 


April  lo,  1920 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent). 

In  Shorthorn  circles  throughout  the  United 
5 Kingdom  unusual  interest  has  been  taken  in 

(what  is  known  as  the  Millhills  case.  At  the 
Perth  Spring  Show  and  Sale  the  reserve  cham- 
pion bull  from  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Millhills, 
Crieff,  was  not  put  into  the  sale  ring,  pending 
iif  the  clearing  up  of  an  allegation  that  the  date 
ft  of  birth  of  the  animal  was  incorrectly  stated 
in  the  catalogue.  The  matter  was  reported  to 
the  Shorthorn  Society,  and  a special  commit- 
tee were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
circurnstances  of  the  case.  As  the  result  of 
investigations,  it  was  admitted  that  the  date 
of  birth  of  the  animal  in  question  was  stated 
as  March,  whereas  the  correct  date  was 
January.^  The  decision  of  the  Shorthorn 
Council  is  that  the  animal  must  be  slaughtered, 
and  that  no  entries  from  the  Millhills  herd  be 
' accepted  for  the  Herd  Book  until  the  Society 
i receives  a certificate  from  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon that  the  bull  has  been  slaughtered.  Mrs. 
Stewart,  of  Millhills,  whose  husband  died  a 
few  months  ago,  was  exonerated  from  any 
blame  in  the  matter,  the'  person  held  respon- 
sible being  Mr.  John  Gordon,  the  herdsman, 
who  is  leaving  Millhills.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Shorthorn  Society  are  determined  to  root  out 
any  crooked  practices  in  the  breeding  and 
management  of  Shorthorns. 

Farm  Science. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Orr,  Director  of  the  Craibstone 
Research  Institution,  Aberdeen,  gave  an 
address,  entitled,  “ Science  and  Agriculture  ” to 
the  members  of  the  Aberdeen  Rotary  Club.  He 
said  that  the  production  per  acre  had  in- 
creased but  very  little  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years;  and  yet  agriculture  was  the 
most  scientific  of  all  occupations.  There  was 
no  industry  where  the  application  of  science 
was  likely  to  meet  with  greater  results  than  in 
agriculture.  Dr.  Orr  instanced  plant-breeding. 
In  1875  it  required  ii^  tons  of  beet  to  make 
one  ton  of  sugar,  whereas  in  1910,  as  the  re- 
sult of  scientific  investigations,  only  six  tons 
of  beet  were  necessary  to  produce  a ton  of 
sugar.  Diseases  of  animals  were  another  im- 
portant field  for  the  scientist.  The  loss  of 
stock  from  those  in  one  county  in  Scotland 
alone  ran  to  £70,000  per  annum.  These  dis- 
eases were  almost  entirely  due  to  bacterial 
infection,  or  nutritional  diseases.  In  nearly 
every  case  it  was  preventable,  and  it  was  worth 
while  making  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  causes 
and  the  cures  of  those  diseases.  Animal  nu- 
trition, said  Dr.  Orr,  formed  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  all.  We  imported  animal  pro- 
ducts to  the  value  of  £280,000,000  per  annum, 
and  a large  proportion  could  be  produced  at 
home  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. In  this  country  we  have  only 
touched  the  fringe  of  science  as  applied  to 
practical  agriculture.  Salvation  rests  with  the 
rising  generation. 

Benefactors  to  Communities. 

Progressive  farmers  are  benefactors  to  the 
community.  But  in  the  past  the  State  gave 
no  encouragement  to  the  agricultural  industry, 
at  least  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned.  The 
success  of  the  industry  in  all  its  branches  was 
brought  about  by  the  skill,  enterprise,  and 
money  of  the  individuals.  In  Germany  and 
i.  other  countries  scientific  investigation  was  far 
i.  ahead'  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  25  years 
i Germany  increased  the  production  per  acre  by 
j ^ over  50  per  cent.  America  is  also  forging 
ahead.  They  are  spending  large  sums  on  re- 
: search  or  scientific  study  of  the  fundamental 

; principles  of  agriculture.  In  1917  America 
1^  spent  over  £1,000,000  in  these  directions,  and 
s ■ since  that  time  the  amount  has  largely  'in- 
creased. As  Dr.  Orr  pointed  out,  the  home 
produce  of  food  and  a rural  population  were 
the  only  sure  foundations  for  the  nation.  To- 
day we  are  only  standing  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  application  of  great  scientific  ad- 
vances of  the  past  half  century  to  agricultural 
production. 

Export  of  Clydesdales. 

Already  quite  a number  of  good  Clydesdale 
’ horses  have  been  exported  to  Canada,  the 
■;  United  States,  and  the  Argentine.  The  pros- 
pects are  cheery.  In  these  countries,  Clydes- 


Itchy  Legs 

Horses,  especially  those  of  the  draft 
type,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  an 
itchincss  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  parti- 
cularly in  the  region  of  the  fetlock  and 
cannons.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  horses 
with  bone  and  feathering  of  poor  quality, 
commonly  called  “ round  bone,”  or  bone  of  a 
fatty  or  beefy  type.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  a 
horse  with  good  quality  of  bone  and  feather- 
ing. In  many  horses  there  undoubtedly  is  a 
congenital  predisposition  inherited  from  sire 
or  dam  or  both.  While  this  predisposition 
exists  to  a more  or  less  marked  degree  in  all 
breeds  of  heavy  horses,  it  is  probably  more 
marked  in  the  hairy-legged  classes. 

The_  trouble  is  much  more  marked  during 
the  winter  months  than  in  other  seasons,  and 
is  noticed  much  more  frequently  in  horses  that 
are  practically  idle  than  in  those  at  regular 
work.  As  stated,  the  predisposition  exists,  and 
the  exciting  causes  are- idleness,  lack  of  brush- 
ing and  grooming,  dirt,  alternate  wet  and  dry 
conditions  of  the  legs,  changes  from  heat  to 
cold,  high  feeding  without  sufficient  work,  etc. 
Probably  the  most  fertile  cause  in  working 
horses  is  the  too  common  habit  of  washing 
the  legs  to  remove  mud,  etc.  Anything  that 
has  a tendency  to  check  the  circulation,  even 
for  a short  time,  tends' to  swelling  of  the  legs, 
itchiness  and  eruptions.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  legs  become  itchy,  the  horse  stamps  with 
his  feet,  bites  the  parts,  rubs  one  leg  with  the 
shoe  or  foot  of  the  opposite  limb,  etc.  This 
continues  until  the  legs  become  raw  in  places, 
small  quantities  of  blood  escape  and  adhere  to 
the  hair,  collect  dust,  etc.  If  this  be  not  re- 
moved the  parts  become  foul  and  fetid  and 
the  trouble  becomes  aggravated.  When  warm 
water  and  soap  are  used  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  parts,  and  the  legs,  instead  of  being  rubbed 
until  dry,  are  allowed  to  dry  from  the  heat  of 
the  parts,  the  reaction  causes  a more  or  less 
marked  stagnation  of  the  circulation,  which 
tends  to  increase  the  trouble.  Hence,  the 
accumulation  of  blood,  dust,  etc.,  should  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  then  removed  by 
rubbing  and  brushing  instead  of  by  the  use  of 
fluids,  unless  the  attendant  has  the  time  and 
inclination  to  rub  the  legs  until  dry,  and  this 
requires  so  much  time  and  labour  that  it  is 
seldom  properly  carried  out. 

The  question  then  arises:  “ How  can  we  pre- 
vent the  trouble?”  Of  course,  the  principal 
point  is  to  produce  horses  with  clean,  hard, 
flinty  bone,  with  fine  feathering  and  an  absence 
of  roundness  of  bone,  or  beefiness.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  mating  mares  of  the  desirable 
quality  with  sires  of  equal  quality.  The  next 
question  is:  “Having  horses  in  which  the  pre- 
disposition exists,  how  can  we  prevent  it?” 
This  can  be  done  only  by  taking  care  to  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  any  exciting  cause. 
Horses  that  are  idle  or  partially  idle  should 
be  fed  on  easily-digested,  laxative  feed.  The 
use  of  drugs  or  medicines  as  preventives  is  not 
advisable. _ Regular  exercise,  ordinary  feed  of 
good  quality,  and  in  reasonable  quantities,  with 
an_  occasional  feed  of  bran,  and  a few  roots 
daily,  combined  with  daily  rubbing  and  brush- 
ing the  legs  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt,  etc.,  and  the  removal  of  scurf  and 
dandruff,  goes  a long  way  towards  preventing 
trouble.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
usually  considered  unnecessary  to  groom  idle 
horses,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  legs  of 
work  horses  seldom  receive  the  grooming  they 
require.  Experience  teaches  us  that  while 
general  grooming  can  probably  be  dispensed 
with  in  idle  horses,  if  they  be  of  the  hairy- 
legged  classes,  the  legs  must  receive  regular 
attention,  else  trouble  is  liable  to  follow. 


dales  are  regarded  as  an  excellent  all-round, 
useful  animal.  In  Scotland  farmers  are  giving 
much  attention  to  this  breed. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  catttle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Society,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


in  Horses. 

When  the  legs  become  covered  with  wet  or 
mud,  they  should  not  be  washed,  but  allowed 
to  become  dry  and  then  well  brushed.  All  the 
exciting  causes  already  mentioned  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

When  the  trouble  under  discussion  appears, 
of  course,  curative  treatment  is  necessary.  In 
the  first  place  the  patient  should  be  prepared 
for  a purgative  by  feeding  on  bran  alone  for 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours;  then  a purga- 
tive of  eight  to  ten  drachms  of  aloes,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  patient,  with  two  or 
three  drachms  of  ginger,  should  be  given,  and 
bran  alone  fed  until  purgation  commences. 
After  the  bowels  regain  their  normal  condi- 
tion, alteratives,  as  one  to  two  ounces  of 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  should  be  given 
twice  daily  for  a week.  This  can  be  giv^n 
either  mixed  with  bran  or  chop,  or  mixed  with 
a pint  of  water  and  given  as  a drench. 

Local  treatment  consists  in  regular  brush- 
ing and  rubbing  of  the  legs,  and  the  daily 
application  of  some  antiseptic  that  tends  to 
remove  and  prevent  itchiness.  A solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  about  twenty  grains  to  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  gives  good  results.  It  is 
good  practice  to  rub  with  cloths  until  the  legs 
are  dry,  but  at  all  events,  cold  and  draughts 
must  be  excluded.  If  this  treatment  be  well 
carried  out,  it  usually  results  in  a cure,  but  if 
carelessly  conducted,  it  will  not  lead  to  satis- 
factory results. 


JIBBERS, 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  horse  is  a born  jibber, 
that  vice  generally  being  acquired  through 
mismanagement  when  young.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  numberless  eventempered 
horses  have  been  absolutely  spoiled  by  over- 
loading and  over-driving  before  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulders  are  seasoned  to  the  pressure 
of  the  collar.  Young  animals  should  never  be 
expected  to  pull  a load  when  first  broken.  The 
task  should  be  gradually  increased  as  the  horse 
becomes  accustomed  to  work,  and  gains  con- 
fidence as  his  shoulders  harden.  In  all.  cases 
a man  must  _ be  watchful,  and  see  that  his 
horse,  especially  if  young,  is  not  getting 
winded  or  showing  signs  of  over-fatigue  by 
breaking  out  suddenly  into  a heavy  sweat. 
Before  he  stops  by  his  own  accord,  pull  him 
up  -with  a sharp  “ whoa,”  lift  the  collar,  and 
let  his  shoulders  cool  for  a minute  or  two;  do 
something  to  the  harness  while  he  gets  his 
wind.  By  doing  this  the  animal  goes  freely 
again,  and  is  not  cowed.  If  the  shoulders  are 
over-heated  and  tender,  and  he  is  out  of  wind, 
violent  means  to  make  him  go  render  him 
frightened,  then  obstinate,  and  thus  a jibber 
is  made. 


JOINT-ILL  IN  FOALS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  note  in  a 
recent  issue  on  the  serum  and  vaccine  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Bradley  and  Messrs.  Brown 
and  MacCall  might  give  the  impression  that 
the  advertised  products  referred  to  are  iden- 
tical with  those  mentioned  in  the  circular  of 
the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society.  Any  such 
inference  would  be  quite  erroneous,  and  is 
hereby  corrected. 


THE  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory” 
“ Arran  Comrade  ” 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality. 

Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Raiser, 

Donald  Mackelvie. 

Lamlash,  Scotland. 
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ARMSTRONGS  & MAIN,  LTD. 


Manufacturers  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

**  Deering  ” Harvetting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implement*  and  Binder 
Twine. 

**  Planet  Jr.”  Farm  & Garden  Tool*. 
**  Avery  ” Paraffin  Farm  Tractor*. 

**  Fountain  ” Lime-wa*hing,  Disin- 
fecting and  Fniit  Tree  Spraying 
Machine*. 


11  LEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 

This  remarkable  experience  will  interest 
those  who  have  beasts  which  grow  thin, 
though  eating  well.  Try  them  with  Toveena 
first,  before  using  expensive  Oils  and  Foods. 

5/1l/’l9.  Priestland, 

Priestland  P.O., 

Belfast. 

Dear  Sir, 

Please  send  me  by  return  post  “Toveena” 
Treatment  for  Piner.  I used  It  before,  and 
found  it  a perfect  cure  on  an  is-month-old 
Bullock,  so  far  gone  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk. 

Yours  truly, 

ROBERT  MOORE. 

This  “Toveena”  treatment  for  Wasting 
Cattle  can  be  had  Post  Free  from 
J.  STEWART,  Dept.  2,  Chemist,  Limerick. 

Price,  one  course,  5/6;  two,  10/6;  three,  15/6; 
six,  30/-. 


EARN  IIPLEMEITS 


SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GLEESON,  O’DEA  & CO.,  LTD. 

21  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

Tclcphonei  Dublin  261. 


FOR 

GRAIN 

OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  Q Q VV  P E R ^ 

MONTROSE, 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


a:  contrast 


Hawimark  Recleaned  Red  Clover. 


The  above  two  illustrations  (which  are  from  actual  photographs)  represent  two 
extreme  samples  of  clover  which  are  sold  in  this  country.  The  one  on  the 
left  hand  side  represents  a sample  of  our  best  re-cleaned  Red  Clover,  showing  a 
germination  of  90  per  cent.,  and  the  one  on  the  right  hand  side,  an  extremely  poor 
sample  with  a growth  of  about  40  per  cent.  The  latter  is  largely  composed  of 
injurious  weeds,  broken  seeds,  bits  of  chaff  and  dirt  of  all  descriptions. 

Now,  the  difference  in  the  retail  price  of  these  two  lots  of  clover  may  be  4d. 
to  6d.  per  lb.  ; from  one  lot  the  farmer  would,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred, 
provided  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared  and  a good  seed  bed  made,  secure  a 
splendid  growth  of  rich  succulent  herbage,  of  the  highest  quality  and  most 
nutritive  value.  In  the  other  case  he  could  not  fail  to  get  a poor  crop,  and  fill  his 
land  with  the  worst  of  weeds,  which  would  not  only  rob  it  of  any  manure  which 
had  been  supplied,  but  would  eventually  choke  out  any  good  clover  which  did 
happen  to  grow. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  discussing  which  of  these  two  lots  of  seed  would 
be  the  more  profitable  to  sow,  even  if  the  inferior  lot  was  obtained  free  of  charge. 
The  two  illustrations  tell  their  own  tale  much  better  than  we  can  in  words,  and 
no  up-to-date  farmer  would  choose  the  inferior  of  the  two  samples  AT  ANY 

PRICE. 

None  but  the  very  Purest  Seeds  are  worth  Sowing. 

Send  us  YOUR  Order  this  season  and 
test  OUR  Seeds 

ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS,  LTD., 

61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  €rc. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass, 

SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boyd.  Ltd.), 

46  MARY  STREET  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

TeleMz&m*  “ Oleum,  Dublin,’'  Telephone  No.  237 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 

ALSO 

LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  ^‘DONALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 


Impure  and  Uncleaned  Red  Clover. 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


A SPORTS’  GUILD. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

There  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Daily  M ail  two  letters  from  well-known 
anglers  concerning  the  welfare  of  angling 
and  angling  resorts.  One  was  from  no  less 
an  authority  than  Mr.  R.  B.  Marsden,  Editor 
of  the  Fishing  Gazette,  the  other  from  an 
equally  expert  rodster.  The  first  complained 
of  the  tarring  of  the  roads  for  motor  traffic, 
and  the  second  of  the  increased  intelligence  of 
all  kinds  of  fish,  fish  being  of  late  too  cute  and 
cunning  to  allow  of  them  being  caught.  Now, 
Mr.  Marsden’s  letter  pid  that  the  tarring  of 
the  roads  led  to  the  poisoning  of  trout,  salmon, 
coarse  fish  and  everything  else,  for  the  rains 
washed  the  surface  tar  off  the  roads  into  the 
rivers.  All  over  England  rivers  were  being 
destroyed  in  this  way.  The  writer  of  the  other 
letter  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  club 
he  belonged  to  for  forty  years,  because,  as 
he  said,  he  could  no  longer  catch  fish,  the  latter 
having  become  far  too  cute  and  educated  to 
fall  victims  to  the  lures  of  any  average  angler. 
All  this  certainly  referred  to  England;  but  no 
one  needs  telling  that  our  Irish  roads,  when 
the  country  settles  down,  will  soon  be  as 
tarry  ” and  “ oily  ” as  any  in  the  sister 
country.  Irish  rivers  will  then  have  this  addi- 
tional drawback  to  contend  with,  and,  good- 
ness knows,  they  have  enough  as  it  is.  For  a 
long  time  past  The  Farmers’  Gazette  has  ad- 
vocated the  setting  up  of  some  form  of 
Shooters  and  Anglers’  Protection  Society,  or 
Sports’  Protection  Association,  or  “ Sports’ 
Guild  call  it  anything  you  like,  for  a rose  by 
any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet.  The 
functions  of  this  Association  or  Guild  should 
be  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  shooters, 
fishers  and  sportsmen  generally.  Well  and 
ably  as  the  Irish  Game  Protection  Association 
does. its  work,  it  is  concerned  with  game  only; 
this  is  not  sufficient.  The  two  or  three  angling 
associations  to  be  found  in  Ireland  are  con- 
with  angling  only,  and  neither  is  this 
sufficient.  _A  comprehensive  Sports’  Protec- 
tion Guild  is  needed  in  this  country,  to  which 
all . sportsmen  should  subscribe  and  be  mem- 
bers of.  Each  and  every  sport  might  have  its 
own  executive  committee,  and  the  whole  con- 
trolled by  a general  purposes  committee,  or 
supervising  board.  We  have  nothing  of  this 
sort  in  Ireland,  and  when  motoring  gets  going 
again,  as  it  soon  will,  we  may  expect  our  roads 
to  reek  in  oil  and  tar  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  across  the  water,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
salmon  and  trout  fisheries  through  the  rains 
washing  the  tar  into  the  streams,  .with  (at 
present)  no  one  to  take  any  steps  towards 
their  protection.  But  the  writer  of  the  second 
of  the  letters  above  referred  to  raised  yet 
another  point  that  The  Farmers’  Gazette  has 
also  dealt  with,  and  that  several  times  quite 
recently,  too.  He  contended  there  was  no  use 
JP  belonging  to  expensive  clubs  and  trying  to 
fish  when  fish  were  too  cunning  to  be  caught. 
And  he  boldly  said  most  of  this  was  due  to 
the  action  and  operations  of  the  vast  army  of 
so-called  anglers,  who  should  not  be  allowed 
near  the  water  at  all.  He  said  they  couldn’t 
fish,  were  not  out  really  to  fish,  frightened  the 
fish,  got  no  sport  themselves,  and  prevented 
everyone  else  getting  any!  Quite  true,  indeed; 
has  not  The  Farmers  Gazette  within  the  past 
tew  weeks  specially  laboured  this  very  point? 
Pet  an  inexperienced  gunner  turn  up  at  any 
shoot,  and  he  will  soon  get  the  order  of  the 
boot.  Let  a man  who  cannot  ride  to  hounds 
put  m an  appearance  at  any  “meet,”  and  what 
IS  his  fate?  But  there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger associated  with  shooting  and  hunting,  and 
a legard  for  the  general  safety  prompts  the 
master  host,  or  other  authority  to  promptly 
relegate  all  incompetents  to  their  proper 
sphere  of  operations,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
pe  kind  enough  to  step  down  and  out!  There 
IS,  howper,  no_  danger  in  angling  unless  the 
possibility  of  being  drowned  is  one,  and,  there- 
fore, every  Jack,  Tom  and  Harry  may  invade 
river  or  lake,  kill  small  undersized  fish. 


SHEEP  MARKING  LIQUID 

An  economical  and  effective  substitute  for  other  materials  and  preparations 
used  for  marking  Sheep.  It  does  no  injury  to  the  wool  fibre,  is  permanent 
from  shearing  to  shearing,  and  being  put  up  in  tins  ready  mixed  for  use, 
marking  operations  are  expedited  and  rendered  simple.  One  gallon  is 
sufficient  for  about  700  to  1,000  Sheep.  Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


“ prick  ” others,  frighten  the  rest,  get  no  sport, 
and  do  immeasurable  harm  all  round.  How 
often  do  we  see  some  half-baked  blighter 
standing  high  and  exposed  on  the  bank  cast- 
ing to  a trout  well  on  the  run  out  in  mid- 
stream. He  is  practically  facing  the  trout  and 
can  see  it  plainly.  The  trout  can  see  him  still 
moi'e  plainly,  and  as  his  flies  drop  in  front  of 
the  fish  the  latter  does  not  even  look  at  them, 
but  sinks  for  a second  or  two  till  they  pass 
over  him,  and  then  comes  up  again  to  rise 
greedily  at  the  very  next  natural  insect  he 
sees!  Is  not  this  a perfectly  true  picture? 
Men  of  this  sort  should  be  kept  away  from 
river  or  lake  until  they  have  learned  the  ele- 
mentary details  of  their  craft.  This,  at  all 
events,  is  the  rule  in  all  other  sports,  and  why 
angling  should  be  an  exception  is  more  than 
I can  conjecture. 


If  the  several  correspondents  who  have  re- 
cently written  us  about  dogs  will  communicate 
with  Mr.  Eugene  Young,  of  the  Custom 
House,  Dungarvan,  County  Waterford,  they 
may,  perhaps,  get  their  requirements  filled. 
We  _ understand  Mr.  Young  has  setters, 
spaniels,  and  retrievers,  or,  if  not  in  hand  at 
the  moment,  can  get  them.  As  to  pointers, 
we  cannot  say,  and  in  any  case  the  pointer  is 
not  the  dog  for  Ireland.  The  pointer  is  thin- 
skinned  and  short  in  the  hair,  and  not  suited 
for  a wet  country  like  ours.  We  have  many 
a time  seen  a pointer  quite  done  up  after  a 
couple  of  hours  work  in  a bog  or  on  marshy 
grounds.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  he  walked 
at  our  heels,  wet,  shivering,  and  miserable. 

We  have  over  and  over  again  said  a setter 
or  a good  long-legged,  upstanding  spaniel  or 
cocker  is  the  dog  for  Ireland.  A setter  does 
not  fear  or  dread  the  wet,  neither  does  a 
cocker.  Both  will  take  the  water;  a pointer 
does  so  most  unwillingly.  Again,  if  you  get 
hold  of  a good  setter  and  make  a companion 
of  him  you  can  teach  him  to  retrieve,  and  a 
setter  that  will  retrieve  game  as  well  as  find  it 
IS  a dog  beyond  all  price.  But  except  for 
grouse  the  services  of  a “ setting  dog/'  be  it 
pointer  or  setter,  are  scarcely  required’  in  this 
country  now.  Pheasants  are  not  shot  over 
pointers  or  setters,  and  as  for  partridges  the 
stubbles  are  so  closely  cropped  and  the  fields 
so  bare  of  cover  that  these  birds  will  not  lie 
to  a dog  of  any  sort.  Therefore,  partridges 
latterly  are  usually  “ walked  up  ” or  “driven.” 
Grouse  on  the  heathery  mountains  are  still 
shot  over  dogs,  because  there  is  plenty  of 
coyer.  But  even  grouse  are'  yearly  getting 
wilder,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
pointer  or  setter  will  no  longer  be  of  much  use 
for  game  shooting  in  Ireland. 


The  rank  and  file  of  shooters  in  Ireland  are 
ixmgh  shooters,  indulging  in  mixed  bags. 
1 hey  are  not  solely  shooters  of  game,  but  take 
toll  of  everything  that  comes  their  way.  For 
pch  work  no  dog  equals  a good  tall  well- 
built  cocker  or  spaniel.  No  need  to  worry 
over  whether  he  is  thoroughbred  or  even  well 
bred get  hold  of  a cocker  with  plenty  of  bone 
long  in  the  legs,  not  too  long  in  the  ears,  train 
him  yourself,  and  never  mind  his  breed.  Get  a 
y possible,  and  avoid 
bitches.  The  liver  and  white  dog  shows  up 
H better  seen  in  thick  cover  than 

the  all-brown  variety,  the  last-named  by  har- 


monizing too  readily  with  the  sombre  hue  of 
the  cover  and  undergrowth  often  gets  shot  by 
accident.  A good  well-trained  cocker  will 
both  beat  and  retrieve,  and  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  water  as  on  the  land.  For  the  wild- 
fowler  with  much  salt-water  work  on  hand, 
nothing  equals  a “ whip-tailed  ” brown  water 
spaniel,  but,  like  many  other  breeds,  this 
splendid  animal  is  getting  very  scarce  and  hard 
to  procure. 

On  the  waters  known  as  the  Norfolk  Broads 
anglers  over  the  way  are  wont  to  fish.  They 
get  good  sport,  bad  sport  and  indifferent  sport, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  when  they 
catch  an  average  pike  even  the  daily  papers 
must  be  informed  of  the  capture,  and  induced 
to  comment  thereon,  so  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  read  of  a mere  twenty-six  pounder 
caught  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  Norfolk 
Broads.  But  Irish  anglers  would  say,  “What 
about  it?”  And  well  they  may.  A twenty-six 
pounder  is  nothing  in  Ireland.  The  writer  has 
a thirty-seven  pounder,  a thirty-four  pounder, 
and  three  other  pike  going  between  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty-two  pounds,  taken  in  Lough 
Mask,  Lough  Corrib,  the  Liffey,  and  the 
Boyne!.  Forty  pounders  are  by  no  means  rare' 
in  Ireland,  and  much  larger  fish  are  on  record, 
including  the  one  we  made  brief  reference  to 
m these  columns  a short  time  ago.  Let  Eng- 
lish pike  enthusiasts  who  seek  newspaper 
notoriety  come  to  Erin’s  Isle.  Here  they  may 
and  probably  will  catch  something  in  the  pike 
line  they  may  justly  shout  about;  but  to  per- 
suade the  poor  Editor  of  a London  daily  that 
twenty-six  pounds  is  a subject  for  comment 
isn  t the  thing  at  all  at  all! 

A little  natural  history  taught  in  our  schools 
would  go  far  to  educate  the  rising  generation 
in  a love  for  animals  and  birds.  But  no  such 
mstruction  is  in  the  curriculum  of  any  school. 
Birds-nesting  is  not  no  prevalent  as  it  was,  but, 
this  iniprovement  is  not  due  to  any  teaching 
given  in  our  council  schools.  A boy  in  the 
sixth  standard  or  similar  grade  may  know  a 
lot— from  a purely  scholastic  standpoint;  but 
unless  a resident  in  the  country,  he  does  not 
know  why  the  thrush  is  a positive  boon  to  far- 
mer and  gardener,  and  the  woodpigeon  just 
the  reverse!  A little  natural  history  would 
make  a better  man  of  him. 


The  following  letter  received  by  an  agent  of 
the  Saunderson  Tractor  and  Implement  Co., 
Ltd.,  describes  a new  use  for  the  winding  drum 
and  also  shows  the  adaptability  of  the  Saun- 
derson tractor  for  all  classes  of  farm  and  es- 
tate work: — “A  customer  of  mine  was  desirous 
of  throwing  four  fields  into  one;  this  meant 
pulling  down  a bank  2 ft.  6 ins.  high,  anff 
putting  the  soil  into  the  ditch  to  fill  it  up.  He' 
procured  an  old  anchor  and  attached  the  cable 
to  this,  and  by  pulling  the  anchor  through  the 
bank  every  few  yards,  he  was  able  to  satisfac- 
^nly  and  economically  attain  the  desired  end. 
On  one  part  of  the  bank,  there  was  a fairly' 
large  tree,  and  by  digging  round  the  roots  and 
attaching  the  cable  fairly  high  up,  he  was  able 
to  pull  the  tree  right  out.  The  result  is  that 
four  small  fields  have  been  converted  into  a 
field  of  60  acres,  and  my  customer  considers 
he  IS  not  only  going  to  reclaim  some  of  the 
land,  but  he  is  going  to  considerably  increase 
production.” 
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POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

1J)  per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
••  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


American  bronze  Turkey  Eggs  for  Hatching, 
30s.  per  doz.— Mrs.  M.  Ross,  Ballyowen,  London- 
derry. p263 

UFF  ORPINGTON  Duck  Eggs  for  Hatching.  8s. 
6d.  dozen,  free;  box  returnable.— Mrs.  Leving- 
eton.  Blarney.  P65 

Chicks  and  Eggs  from  the  following  pedigree  lay- 
ing strains Mahogany  Russian  Orloffs  (Col- 
beck’s),  White  Wyandottes  (Barron’s),  Anconas 
(Berry’s),  Black  Minorcas  (Hunter’s),  Silver  Campines 
(Lewis  Jones’),  White  Leghorns  (Cam’s),  Brown  Leg- 
horns (Hunter’s);  Chicks,  21s.;  Eggs,  10s.  6d.  per 
dozen;  carriage  paid. — Cooke,  Garvagh,  Londonderry. 

p68 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Leghorn  Chicks,  due  April 
11th,  from  240  strain  birds;  price  17s.  dozen; 
cash  with  order.— Manager,  Clotsworthy  Poultry 
Farm,  Antrim. 

Eggs  from  Pen  3,  White  Leghorns  (1918-19  Laying 
Competition),  and  from  Pen  which  bred  these 
birds.  21s.  doz.;  3rd  Pen,  8s.  6d.  doz.— Miss  Love,  Kil- 
creen,  Glarryford,  Belfast. 

Eggs  and  Chicks  now  booking  from  my  Champion 
Layers— White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns, 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Write  for  list  of  matings  of  my 
311-egg  strain,  which  holds  1st  place  in  the  world 
for  the  Wyandotte  breed.  My  pen  of  6 Wyandottes 
are  now  leading  in  the  Irish  Laying  Competition, 
beating  all  previous  records,  having  the  marvellous 
score  of  429  eggs  in  3 winter  months.  Catalogue 
free.  Eggs  from  lOs.  6d.  dozen. — Mrs.  Strong,  Moate, 
KeUs,  Meath. 

Eggs  for  HATCHINGI— American  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  from  second  year  hens  of 
immense  size,  mated  with  grand  large  Gobbler,  50s. 
dozen;  White  Runner  Ducks,  very  profitable  and 
typical,  12s.  6d.;  Houdan,  Ancona,  Leghorn — Special 
Pens,  15s.  6d. ; No.  2 Pens,  12s.  6d.— Manager.  Bally- 
divity,  Dervock.  28th  season.  P39 


Guinea  Eggs  (imrelated  birds),  7s.  6d.  doz.,  free.— 
Mrs.  Shorten.  Ardna  Grains,  Enniskean.  p70 
ATCHING  eggs  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains —Rhode  1. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White  Leghorns,  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas;  No.  1 Pens.  lOe. 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free) ; No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks.  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz.— Miss  A. 
Gordon.  Lislea,  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry.  p66 


Houdan  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Rothschild’s  and 
and  Solomon’s  record  laying  strain.  8s.  8d.  per 
doz.;  boxes  returnable. — Watters,  Ballyblaugh, 

Stewartstown. 


Hatching  eggs— Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L,  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
Campbell  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  10s.  6d. 
to  21e.  per  setting.  Crosses- Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussei,  8s.  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d.;  Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  P^3 


Hatching  eggs  from  trapnested  stock  of  the 
following  breeds: — White  Wyandottes,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  White  Leghorns,  Minorcas;  price 
list  on  application. — The  Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cooks- 
town,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Itching  eggs— white  wyandottes.  Cam; 
White  Leghorne,  Cam-Padman ; first  cross 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns,  records  200- 
235;  pure  Aylesbury  Ducks,  price  8s.,  post  free;  in- 
fertiles  replaced.— Miss  Walsh,  Coolaghmore  House, 
Callan.  Co.  Kilkenny.  p266 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets. 
2Jd.,  7id..  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d..  lOd.,  Is.  8d. — Atkine 
and  Co..  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown.  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  for  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
(Thos.  Abbot’s  and  Cattle’s  strains),  42s.  per  doz., 
carriage  paid.  P63 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


ENTWISTLES’  “Hulco”  FISH  MEAL 

Pure  White.  64/65  % Albu.  4%  Oil. 

MEAT  MEAL 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

„ LAYING  MEAL 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  lots  F .O.B.  Liverpool 


Poultry,  Gume,  and  Dog  Food 
Manufacturers,  Biscuit  Makers,  <Sec. 


Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


Reg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 
Water 
Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinklnR  water  for 
your  birds  1 They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval. 
Money  returned  instantly  if 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ::  :: 

5/6  each.carriage  paid  British 
Isles.  Made  in  our  own  works 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


8/-  each,  Carriage  Paid. 

Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Altrinchani  Show,  Sept,  24th, 1919 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent;  Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20.  Fleming  Square,  Blackburn. 


Tel.: 

65  Lymm 


Munster  institute  Report  of  Laying 

Contest,  quarter  ending  31st  Dec.,  1919, 
shows  thirteen  best  records  are  held  by  Wyan- 
dottes and  Leghorns.  Sixty  teams  competing. 
Above  breeds  give  excellent  results  if  strain  is 
right.  Catalogue  free. — MRS.  COUBROUGH, 
Templeogue. 


Drill  I TDV  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Meal, 

rUULIIff  Molassine  Meal,  Grit,  Oyster  Shell; 
prices  on  application. — Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

PULLETS  and  Ducks,  finest  strain,  laying,  12s.  6d. 

each;  £7  10s.  dozen;  12  Chicks  and  Mother.  £2; 
list  free.— The  Continental  Poultry  Exporters.  Strat- 
ford, Essex.  


PURE  Brown  Leghorns  crossed  Red  Sussex,  good 
winter  layers;  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  Eggs  4s, 
dozen;  postage  extra;  boxes  returnable.  Howe,  Ivil- 
leen,  Kilbrittain,  Co.  Cork. 

Sittings  Indian  Game  X Sussex.  8s.  6d. ; Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel. 
10s.— Mrs.  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingac  pl23 

Thousands  Sold  last  season— white  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’s  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconas,  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks.  lOs.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.— Mrs.  Nevin, 
Portadown.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS- My  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  lOs.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  R.I.R.  (Solomon).  Aylesbury  Duck 
Eggs,  8s.  6d.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown. 

6 INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Ponltry 
Spice.  Packets  2id.,  7Jd.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4Jd.,  lOd.. 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 

the  big  egg  strain. 

MISS  MC(X)RMICK  offers  a few  sittings  from  the 
Pen  that  bred  Pen  44  in  the  present  Laying 
Competition.  The  six  pullets  have  laid  the  grand 
total  of 

385  EGGS 

in  three  winter  months;  every  pullet  from  this  mat- 
ing  has  produced  first  grade  eggs  from  the  beginning. 

Eggs  from  other  good  matings  from  10/6  per  dozen 
upwards. 

BROOKEND  HOUSE,  STEWARTSTOWN, 

CO.  TYRONE. 

BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layeri. 

I am  now  booking  Eggs,  10/-  to  16/-  do*.; 
Chicks  double. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doi.  Dw-oW 
Ducklings.  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old.  30/-;  Month-old, 
60/-. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  partionlare. 

J.  0.  ARMSTRONG, 

Bridge  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 
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POULTRY. 


AVIAN  TUBERCULOSIS. 


{Continued,  from  last  issue.) 

POST-MORTEM  FINDINGS. 

“'TpHE  post-mortem  findings  in  fowl  tubercu- 
I losis  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
symptoms  and  general  history  are  char- 
acteristic. The  liver  is  usually  the  principal  or- 
gan att'ected,  and  there  are  lesions  from  the  size 
of  a pin  point  to  that  of  a large  pea,  which  are 
white  or  yellow  in  colour.  The  larger  lesions 
when  cut  into  give  a gritty  sensation  as  the 
knife  passes  through  them.  These  lesions  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  liver  tissues,  and  may 
be  quite  easily  separated  from  the  liver  itself. 
In  the  more  acute  cases  the  liver  may  be  greatly 
enlarged,  even  to  twice  its  normal  size.  This 
enlargement  in  chronic  cases  is  noticeable.  The 
spleen  is  usually  involved,  the  lesions  'having 
the  same  characteristics  as  mentioned  for  those 
in  the  liver.  The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is 
usual,  and  it  may  be  four  times  its  normal  size. 
The  intestines  may  or  may  not  be  involved. 

■ When  lesions  are  present  we  find  nodules  from 
the  size  of  a small  pea  to  that  of  a medium- 
sized nut.  The  minute  dissection  of  these  (the 
nodules  on  the  surface  of  the  intestines. — Ed.) 
usually  presents  a free  opening  into  the  bowel, 
and  at  this  point  of  entrance  there  is  ulceration. 
It  is  through  this  opening  from  the  nodule  on 
the  intestine  to  the  interior  of  the  bowel  that 
the  bacilli  gain  access  to  and  are  so  easily  dis- 
tributed by  the  droppings. 

Other  visceral  organs  are  seldom  involved.  It 
is  frequently  observed  that  the  joints,  notably 
that  of  either  or  both  hips,  may  be  the  seat  of 
tubercular  ulcerations.  Such  an  ulceration  is 
the  cause  of  lameness  during  life. 

PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT. 

The  principal  factor  in  the  eradication  of 
poultry  diseases  is  the  adoption  of  proper  sani- 
tary measures  at  the  outset.  Infectious  disor- 
ders will  RECUR  no  matter  how  wisely  treated 
unless  such  treatment  is  supplemented  by  the 
liberal  use  of  eflicient  disinfectants.  Disinfec- 
tion is  the  one  basic  frincifle  upon  which  rests 
freedom  from  disease,  and  -prevention  must  oc- 
cupy the  foremost  place  if  headway  is  to  be 
gained. 

In  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  sanitary  sur- 
roundings with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
are  requisites  of  prime  importance.  In  our 
opinion  these  factors  are  best  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  modern  cotton  front  house  (the  ordi- 
nary open  front  house  as  used  here.— Ed.),  of 
which  a number  of  types  have  been  described 
by  various  authorities.  Once  a flock  becomes 
affected  there  is  no  successful  medicinal  method 
of  treating  this  disease,  and  it  is  better  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  flock  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
T?  • the  quarters  they  have  occupied. 

Disinfection  is  recommended  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  tuberculosis,  as  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, the  bacilli  or  germs  are  found  in  the 
droppings  in  great  numbers,  and  these  should 
be  destroyed.  This  action  is  further  recom- 
rnended,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  fowls  dead 
u if  eaten  by  hogs  communicate 

the  disease  to  them,  and  it  is  probable  the  drop- 
pings vvould  also  communicate  the  disease  to 
them  in  a similar  manner.  We  have  found  that 
tuberculous  fowls  may  contain  the 
bacilli  or  germs  in  the  white,  and  we,  as  well 
as  others,  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  in 
sufficient*  numbers  to  infect  small  experimental 
animals.  This  suggests  a possible  source 
through  which  tuberculosis  may  be  introduced 
into  a flock,  namely,  by  the  unsuspecting  pur- 
chase of  eggs  from  someone  who  has  tubercu- 
losis among  his  fowls. 

• The  drastic  measures  recommended  should 
be  followed  in  all  cases  when  tuberculosis  ap- 
pears arnong  fowls.  These  measures,  while 
temporarily  entailing  a considerable  loss  will 
in  the  end  prove  the  mqst  economical  to  the 
owner  and  to  the  community. 

PROPER  METHOD  OF  DISINFECTING  FOWL 
HOUSES. 


Remove  all  litter  from  the  floor  and  nesting 
places  and  burn  as  near  the  building  as  con- 
venient to  avoid  contamination  of  the  surround- 
ing soil.  If  possible  feniove  nests,  roosts,  and 


other  portable  fixtures  and  place  in  the  sun- 
light. Empty  all  hoppers,  feed  bins,  etc.,  of 
dry  mash  and  grain,  and  discard  grit  or  scald 
with  boiling  water  before  using  again.  Scald 
all  utensils,  pans,  etc.  If  cotton  fronts  are  used, 
these  should  be  removed  and  scalded  with  boil- 
ing water.  The  windows  should  be  taken  out 
and  washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  the 
frames  being  well  scrubbed  with  a hard  brush. 
The  inside  should  be  thoroughly  swept  down  to 
remove  cobwebs,  dust,  etc.,  or,  if  possible, 
flushed  out  with  a good  hose.  All  accumula- 
tions of  hard  droppings  should  be  loosened  by 
softening  with  water  and  then  scraped  clean 
with  a hoe  or  sharp  instrument.  Disinfection 
may  now  be  commenced.  Mix  fifty  pounds  of 
uiislaked  lime  in  a barrel  of  water,  and  add  to 
this  one  gallon  of  commercial  disinfectant. 
If  a smaller  amount  is  needed  it  may  be  made 
by  adding  two  and  a half  pounds  of  lime  to  a 
pail  of  water  plus  half  a teacupful  of  disinfec- 
tant. Be  sure  the  lime  is  not  slaked  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  as  all  its  disinfecting  power 
is  thereby  lost.  The  easiest  method  of  apply- 
ing the  limewash  is  by  means  of  a spray  pump, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  a reasonable  cost, 
and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  other  buildings. 
Before  using  the  lime  solution  (if  putting  it  on 
by  means  of  a spray  pump. — Ed.)  it  is  advisable 
to  strain  it  through  a fairly  fine  sieve  or  cheese- 
cloth, as  the  filter  is  liable  to  become  clogged. 
In  the  absence  of  a spray  pump  a whitewash 
brush  niay  be  used,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
fill  the  cracks  and  crevices  without  a stream  to 
drive  in  the  solution.  These  cracks  serve  as 
breeding  places  for  mites,  lice,  etc.,  and  should 
be  given  careful  attention.  Where  an  infec-  - 
tious  disease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  has  been  pre- 
seiit,  it  is  wise  to  spray  the  interior  at  least 
twice,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  a week  be- 
tween each  application ; otherwise  one  good 
treatment  will  be  sufficient.  The  runs,  if  not 
large,  should  be  covered  with  a thin  coating 
of  slaked  lime,  and  then  dug  deeply.  The  runs 
should  be  changed  each  year,  if  possible,  or 
divided  up,  one-half  being  sown  to  rape  or  other 
green  crop.  This  cropping  destroys  the  breed- 
ing places  of  worfns,  etc.  If  portable  houses 
are  used  they  should  be  moved  frequently,  as 
feeding  fowls  and  chicks  on  the  same  ground 
year  after  year  serves  to  infect  them  with 
numerous  diseases.  Allow  the  fowls  free  range 
where  such  is  possible. 

Disinfect  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall  if 
possible,  and  b-y  all  means  in  the  fall  before 
introducing  fresh  stock  into  the  houses.’^ 

Little  may  be  added  to  the  above  bulletin. 
We  may,  however,  here  say  that,  unless  on 
farms  where  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  unchecked  for  years,  we  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  kill  off  the  entire  flock.  It  is, 
beyond  question,  the  shortest  cut  to  immunity, 
but  is  usually  too  costly  and  unnecessarily 
drastic.  Heavy  layers  are  more  subject  to 
tuberculosis  than  poor  producers,  and  old  birds 
are  better  subjects  for  it  than  young  ones. 

No  matter  how  well  kept  a place  is,  an  oc- 
casional case  of  tuberculosis  will  occur,  just  as 
in  our  own  dwelling  houses  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  sanitation  does  not  always  prove  a 
safeguard  against  an  infectious  or  contagious 
disease.  These  isolated  cases,  while  serving  as 
a warning  and  as  a reason  for  extra  care  in  dis- 
infecting, need  not  necessarily  alarm  the  poultry 
keeper. 

The  great  trouble  with  this  disease  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosing  it  while  the  bird  is  still 
alive.  The  two  most  reliable  signs  are  wast- 
ing, to  discern  which  the  breastbone  should  be 
examined,  and  the  discoloured  droppings . 
Every  thin  bird  or  every  bird  with  discoloured 
droppings  is  not  necessarily  tubercular,  but 
where  tubercular  birds  have  died  recently  such 
cases  are  decidedly  suspicious  and  should  be 
removed,  and,  if  recovery  is  not  rapid,  they 
should  be  destroyed.  Ducks  are  practically  im- 
mune from  tuberculosis. — M.  H.  M. 


Keep  the  chicks  growing. 


Produce  saleable  eggs  always. 


Note  your  fast-growing  chicks;  select  the 
most  vigorous  for  your  breeders  later  on;  leg 
bands  should  be  placed  on  those  that  show  the 
strongest  growth;  vigour  tells  from  the  start. 


TWO  CHICKENS  FROM  ONE  EGG. 

A Co.  Down  correspondent  sends  us  a most 
interesting  photograph  of  two  chicks  from  one 
egg,  but,  unfortunately,  the  picture  is  not 
sufficiently  sharp  for  reproduction.  The  little 
birds  were  perfectly  formed,  but  the  hen  that 
hatched  the  eggs  forsook  the  nest  on  the 
seventeenth  day,  and  before  another  hen  could 
be  got  the  birds  in  the  eggs  had  died. 

Our  correspondent,  however,  supplied  eggs 
from  the  same  pen  to  another  lady,  and  in  this 
case  two  perfect  chicks  were  hatched  from  one 
egg,  and  at  ten  days  old  were  alive  and  well. 
This  is  a very  unusual  occurrence  ; in  a long 
experience,  we  can  remember  only  one  authen- 
tic case,  which  was  a goose  egg  containing  two 
perfect  goslings,  which  chipped  but  did  not 
hatch. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  if  an  egg  contains 
two  perfectly-formed  and  fertile  yolks,  it 
should  not  produce  two  chicks,  since  the  yolk 
is  the  egg  and  the  white  merely  a store  of 
food,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  these 
double-yoked  eggs  seldom  hatch,  or,  if  they 
do  hatch,  a monstrosity  with  an  extra  wing, 
leg  or  head  is  the  result.  Two  perfect  chicks 
are  very  rare,  and  three  cases  occurring  within 
a short  period  still  more  rare.  We  shall  be 
interested  to  hear  of  the  sex  and  future  deve- 
lopment of  the  twin  chicks  should  they  sur- 
vive. 


AME  8 SON 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


MAKING  HOTBEDS. 

By  J.  G.  Toner,  {Co-pyrtght.) 

WHERE  good  stable  manure  can  be  had 
in  abundance,  there  need  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  the  generation  of  heat,  and 
plenty  of  it,  for  this  material,  when  properly 
prepared,  makes  hotbeds  that  give  off  heat  for 
a very  long  period.  Sometimes  this  is  not  re- 
quired, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  where  a 
hotbed  is  only  made  up  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  seedlings,  etc.  But  where  the  object  in 
view  is  melon  culture  it  is  quite  a different 
matter,  for  here  the  heat  must  be  lasting,  as 
melons  require  a high  temperature,  and,  there- 
fore, a large  bulk  of  material  is  necessary,  and 
it  must  get  exceptional  treatment  in  the  way  of 
preparation.  The  more  thorough  this  is,  the 
longer  the  heat  will  last. 

To  begin  with,  the  manure,  stable  produce 
only,  is  collected  into  a heap,  and  some  water 
applied  if  necessary,  until  it  gets  quite  hot;'  it 
is  then  turned  over  and  thoroughly  shaken  out 
and  mixed  from  time  to  time,  say,  once  a 
week,  until  sufficient  has  been  treated  to  make 
up  a bed  of  the  right  size.  The  ordinary  size 
of  a garden  frame  is  6 feet  by  4 feet.  A 3- 
light  frame  would  be  taken  to  mean  that  of 
18  feet  by  12  feet.  Now,  the  hotbed  for  melon- 
growing would  require  to  be  made  4 feet  in 
height  or  depth,  and  2 feet  wider  each  way 
than  the  frame  which  it  is  to  support  and  heat. 
It  will  sink  considerably,  but  whether  or  not, 
a bed  made  of  less  depth  would  not  likely  give 
off  sufficient  heat  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  melon  grower;  and  this  has  special  force 
if  the  bed  is  placed  in  an  exposed  position.  As 
may  easily  be  imagined,  it  will  not  be  likely 
that  a shallow  hotbed  will  keep  up  a heat  of 
from  75  to  85  degs.,  which  is  required  from 
March  or  April  until  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Necessarily,  one  must  look  ahead  well  when 
thinking  about  undertaking  the  growing  of 
melons  in  frames.  The  collection  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  stable  manure  may  not  be 
easily  accomplished  unless  the  stables  are  well 
filled.  Nor  can  too  much  care  be  given  to  the 
work  of  mixing  and  turning  before  making  up 
the  bed.  When  putting  the  bed  up,  better 
results  will  follow  if  it  is  left  to  settle  naturally 
and  not  beaten  or  trodden  down.  At  any  time 
after  the  bed  has  been  built  the  frame  may  be 
put  on,  but  the  lights  left  a little  open  to  allow 
steam  and  rank  heat  to  pass  away.  When  the 
heat  has  subsided  to  the  point  mentioned,  the 
frame  can  be  made  ready  for  the  plants. 


MELON  CULTURE. 

There  are  some  varieties,  it  is  true,  that  can 
do  with  much  less  heat,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Cantaloupe,  but  it  is  very  inferior.  The 
average  amateur  would  be  wise  to  purchase 
^e  plants  rather  than  raise  them  at  home. 
Only  one  plant  is  allowed  to  each  space  of 
6 feet  by  4 feet,  so  that  many  plants  will  not 
be  required.  It  is  usual  and  advantageous  also 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  hotbed  within  the 
frame  with  thin  sods  grass  side  downward. 
About  the  middle  of  the  frame  a mound  of 
good  old  rotten  loam  is  made  some  six  in- 
ches high.  When  the  soil  has  been  long 
enough  in  the  frame  to  have  become 
thoroughly  heated,  the  melon  plants  may  be 
introduced.  It  is  assumed  that  before  doing 
so  the  heat  has  fallen  to  and  remained  steady 
at  about  80  degs.  As  melon  plants  are  very 
apt  to  rot  at  the  “ collar,”  as  gardeners  term 
that  point  whereat  the  seed  leaves  appear, 
that  portion  should  be  kept  an  inch  or  so  clear 
of  the  soil.  A very  firm  soil  is  most  desirable 
f^or  melons,  and,  therefore,  when  the  plants 
have  been  carefully  placed,  the  soil  of  the 
mound  is  rammed  until  it  is  very  firm.  In  the 
course  of  a day  or  two  water  may  be  required; 
It  will  be  given  warm  about  the  temperature 
of  the  frame.  Some  leave  a vessel  full  of 
water  in  the  frame,  so  that  no  difficulty  in  this 
matter  ever  arises.  W^hen  the  growth  indi- 
cates good  root  action,  the  plants  are 
stopped,  that  is,  the  top  of  the  main  growth 


is  taken  off.  Lateral  shoots  result  from  this, 
and  four  of  these  arc  selected  and  trained,  one 
each  to  the  corners  of  the  frame  or  each  light 
in  the  case  of  a large  frame.  When  they  get 
there  they,  too,  are  pinched,  and  the  growths 
that  issue  from  these  will  produce  the  fruit. 
The  different  main  growths  should  all  be 
“ stopped  ” at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  the 
fruity  shoots  will  be  produced  simultaneously. 
A very  interesting  portion  of  the  work  now 
comes  up  for  treatment,  it  being  the  pollina- 
tion of  the  blossoms.  It  will  not  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female 
flowers,  inasmuch  as  the  embryo  melons  ap- 
pear underneath  the  latter.  On  a good  sunny 
day  about  noon,  when,  of  course,  the  frame 
will  have  had  ventilation  for  some  hours  and 
the  pollen  will  be  dry,  as  many  male  flowers 
as  are  required  can  be  picked,  their  petals  re- 
moved and  inserted  into  the  female  blossoms, 
tapping  them  lightly  at  the  same  time  to  free 
the  pollen  grains. — April,  1920. 


GROWING  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

{.Continued.) 

By  G.  O.  Sherrard,  A.R.C.Sc.I. 
Parsnips  and  Carrots. 

A light  sandy  soil  produces  the  finest  roots 
of  these  vegetables.  In  garden  practice  the 
chief  essentials  are  to  provide  a deep  and  free 
root  run  by  thorough  cultivation,  and  not  to 
allow  the  roots  to  come  in  contact  with 
manure  in  the  top  layer  of  soil.  To  prevent 
the  latter  occurring,  manure  should  be  applied 
in  autumn,  or  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
ground  manured  for  the  previous  crop.  If, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  manure  has 
to  be  applied  in  spring,  it  should  be  well- 
decayed  and  buried  deeply,  for  on  reaching  it 
the  roots  usually  fork. 

Parsnips. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition 
in  February  or  early  March,  it  is  forked  down 
to  a fine  state,  raked  over,  and  the  drills 
drawn  15  to  18  inches  apart.  The  seed  is 
either  sown  in  a continuous  line,  or,  more 
economically,  a pinch  of  three  or  four  seeds  is 
dropped  every  nine  inches  in  the  drill.  The 
plants  are  ultimately  thinned  to  nine  inches 
apart.  The  crop  is  left  in  the  ground  over  the 
winter,  and  dug  as  required  for  use.  Reliable 
varieties  are  : —The  Student,  Tender  and  True, 
Hollow  Crown. 

Carrots. 

The  first  sowing  of  carrots  is  made  in  a shel- 
tered warm  position  at  the  end  of  February, 
using  one  of  the  dwarf  early  varieties,  such  as 
Early  Nantes  or  Early  Gem.  If  the  soil  is  in 
good  heart,  no  manure  will  be  required,  but  a 
dressing  of  artificials  at  the  rate  of  2I  lbs. 
superphosphate,  f lb.  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
i lb.  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  be  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  plants.  The  drills  for  these 
small  carrots  are  drawn  eight  inches  apart, 
and  the_  plants  thinned  to  four  inches  apart. 
The  main  sowing  is  made  at  the  beginning  of 
April.  Unless  the  soil  is  naturally  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  carrots,  varieties  of  the  In- 
termediate type  will  be  found  more  suitable 
than  the  long  kinds.  Drills  are  drawn  one  foot 
apart  and  one  inch  deep,  and  the  plants  thinned 
to  six  inches  apart.  Thinning  is  done  in  two 
stages.  The  soil  around  the  plants  that  remain 
should  be  made  firm,  as  this  hinders  the  carrot 
fly  in  depositing  its  eggs  at  their  roots.  Fre- 
quent hoeing  and  an  occasional  dressing  of 
soot  complete  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  A 
sowing  of  an  early  variety  may  be  made  in 
June  or  early  July  for  autumn  use.  Carrots 
are  lifted  in  autumn  and  stored  in  sand  or  dry 
soil  in  a shed.  For  the  main  sowing.  Scarlet 
Intermediate  or  St.  Valery  can  be  recom- 
mended as  reliable  varieties. 

Turnips. 

To  ensure  quick  and  continuous  growth, 
turnips  require  a soil  rich  in  organic  matter 
and  phosphates.  A check,  due  to  lack  of  mois- 
ture or  food  leads  to  small  fibrous  roots,  and 
often  induces  " bolting.”  A spring  dressing  of 


decayed  farmyard  manure  or  stable  manure, 
supplemented  by  one  of  the  phosphatic  fer- 
tilisers— basic  slag  or  superphosphate  at  the 
rate  of  lb.  per  square  rod — will  supply  tlie 
necessary  food  constituents.  Small  succes- 
sional  sowings  .commencing  with  one  of  Early 
Milan  in  March,  and  continuing  with  varieties 
such  as  Snowball,  Golden  Ball  or  Vitches’ 
Red  Globe,  at  three-week  intervals  until  July, 
will  furnish  a constant  supply  of  roots.  The 
sowings  made  in  May  and  June  will  require 
a cool  position  not  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
A sowing  is  made  in  mid-August  of  a hardy 
variety  such  as  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone,  or 
Golden  Ball,  to  stand  the  winter.  The  Turnip 
Fly,  which  is  the  worst  pest-  of  the  crop,  is 
difficult  to  deal  with,  but  its  evil  effects  can 
be  much  reduced  by  keeping  the  plants  well 
watered  during  an  attack. 


Beetroot. 

If  grown  in  rich  soil,  or  sown  too  early, 
garden  beet  is  apt  to  produce  roots  approxi- 
mating to  a mangel  in  size.  A sowing  should 
be  made  about  the  third  week  of  May  in 
pther  poor  soil,  making  the  drills  15  to  18 
snd  thinning  to  8 inches  apart. 
Dell’s  Crimson  for  long  roots,  and  Red  Globe 
for  a turnip-rooted  variety,  are  reliable.  In 
lifting,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage 
the  roots,  which  lose  their  colour  if  the  skin 
IS  broken. 

Peas. 


^ j-iic  uuminani  icriuising  constituent  tor  peas 
IS  potash,  and  next  in  importance  come  phos- 
phates. Little  demand  is  made  by  the  crop  on 
the  nitrates  in  the  soil.  In  ordinary  garden 
soil,  manured  for  the  previous  crop,  a further 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  is  not  essential; 
but  in  light  or  shallow  soils  it  will  be  required 
to  conserve  moisture.  A dressing  of  artificials 
at  the  rate  of  3J  lbs.  slag  or  superphosphate, 
and  lbs.  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  per 
square  rod  should  be  applied  in  winter  or  early 
Successional  sowings  commencing 
with  a first  early  variety  in  mid-February,  and 
continuing  at  intervals  of  about  a fortnight  up 
to  the  first  week  of  June,  will  provide  a con- 
tinuous supply.  Drills  are  made  from  8 inches 
to  I foot  wide,  the  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  i 
pint  to  50  feet  of  drill  for  the  early  varieties, 
and  I pint  to  80  feet  for  the  maincrops,  and 
covered  with  two  inches  of  soil.  The  distance 
between  the  drills  should  not  be  less  than  the 
u'®  1 j which  the  peas  grow.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  staking  the  crop  in  good 
time,  and  when  the  stakes  are  put  in  position 
the  drills  should  be  earthed  up.  Varieties  of 
peas  are  now  so  numerous,  and  of  such  high 
merit,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  a 
selection.  The  following  will  be  found  satis- 
factory  : —First  Early— Pilot,  Chelsea  Gem 
(dwarf)  Little  Marvel  (dwarf).  Second 
Early  Gradus,  Daisy  (dwarf).  Stratagem. 
Main  Crop  Duke  of  Albany,  Alderman 
Late— Autocrat. 


Fate,  Fortune,  Future. 


I have  helped  hundreds  to  attain  success 
to  realise  their  greatest  wishes — I can 
help  YOU. 

Your  writing  reveals  your  particular 
qualities  and  the  direction  in  which  success 
can  be  attained.  Send  me  a few  lines  in  your 
ordinary  handwriting,  and  I will  forward  a 
careful  delineation  of  your  character.  I shall 
tell  you  exactly  what  you  must  do  to  obtain 
health,  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  I will  teach 
you  the  great  secret  of  magnetic  power  and 
personal  influence,  so  that  you  can  master  all 
those  with  whom  you  come  in  touch. 

^Vrite  a short  note  in  your  ordinary  hand- 
writing (mentioning  your  age),  or  send  a note 
written  by  the  person  whose  real  character 
you  want  to  know,  enclosing  postal  order  for 
one  shilling  and  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
Write  to-day,  so  that  you  may  start  the  new 
successful  life  at  once.  Address  : — Mr.  N. 
Kerby,  Cromwell  House,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C. 
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April  in  the  Woodlands. 


By  A.  D. 

The  stripping  and  harvesting  of  oak  bark 
will  be  largely  engaged  in  during  the 
present  month,  as  the  season  is  unusually 
early,  and  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  parts 
of  Ireland  the  sap  is  running  freely,  and 
stripping  will  be  general  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  For  such  an  eventuality  every  pre- 
paration should  be  made  beforehand,  and  es- 
pecially so  as  the  barking  season  is  a short 
one,  rarely  extending  over  a longer  period 
than  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Trees  to  be 
pulled  for  barking  should  be  marked,  prefer- 
ably with  a dash  of  white  paint,  numbered  and 
classified,  while  squads  must  be  arranged,  tools 
examined  and  held  in  readiness,  and  open  parts 
of  the  woods  and  plantations  looked  out  for 
the  erection  of  drying  trestles. 

Small  Profits  from  Oak  Bark. 

We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  the  removal 
of  large  quantities  of  oak  bark  for  the  two 
reasons  that  labour  is  scarce,  and  even  the  best 
harvest  of  oak  bark  brings  but  small  remunera- 
tion that  is  hardly  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
penses and  risk  involved  in  felling  and  har- 
vesting the  bark.  There  is,  too,  a considerable 
quantity  of  oak  bark  of  the  past  season,  and 
even  of  two  years  old,  for  sale,  especially  in 
England,  where,  owing  to  the  low  prices  that 
ruled  last  spring,  large  quantities  were 
“chipped”  and  housed  in  anticipation  of 
higher  rates  during  the  present  season.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that,  for  prime  quality  bark, 
prices  will  rule  higher  than  £5  per  ton. 

Clearing  the  Woodlands. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly  the 
southern  districts,  large  quantities  of  rotting 
branches  have  been  left  lying  in  heaps  in  re- 
cently cut-over  woods  and  plantations.  These, 
forming  excellent  breeding  grounds  for 
various  insects  that  injure  our  trees  and  their 
timber,  should  be  done  away  with  either  by 
reducing  the  branches  to  ashes  where  they 
lie,  or  by  tying  the  wood  into  faggots  for  fire- 
lighting. The  pine  beetle  and  the  pine  weevil 
have  been  doing  much  damage  to  English 
woods  and  plantations  during  the  past  three 
years,  attacking  whole  stretches  of  recently- 
formed  plantations,  and  from  which,  once  they 
get  established,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  these  and  other  insect  pests  in 


WEBSTER. 

bounds.  In  the  Lake  districts  great  damage 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  the 
pine  beetle  to  the  trees  in  young  coniferous 
plantations,  the  result  of  allowing  dead  and 
dying  wood  and  branches  to  rot  on  the  ground. 
The  timber-boring  insects,  particularly  the 
wood  wasp  and  goat  and  leopard  moths,  are 
likewise  on  the  increase,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  elm,  thorn  and  other  trees  have  been 
greatly  injured.  Burniijg  is  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  such  woodland  refuse,  as  it  not 
only  destroys  the  insect  but  the  breeding 
ground  as  well.  The  war  supplies  of  timber 
being  required  in-  such  haste  and  quantity  ac- 
counts for  the  vast  amount  of  branches  and 
partially  worthless  timber  with  which  wood- 
lands, where  felling  has  lately  been  engaged 
in,  are  everywhere  littered. 

General  Work. 

The  planting  season,  which  is  now  drawing 
to  a close,  has  been  one  of  exceptional 
weather,  thus  aiding  greatly  in  the  formation 
of  new  plantations,  a good  deal  of  which  work 
has  been  engaged  in  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  useful  timber 
trees  have  been  included  in  such  schemes,  and 
that  the  old  hotch-potch  system  of  including 
a httle  of  everything  in  one  and  the  same  plan- 
tation has  been  dispensed  with.  The  giant 
specimens  of  the  Sitka  or  Silver  Spruce  on 
the  Isle  of  Man  show  that  this  tree  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  dampish  ground  and  sea- 
side situations — in  fact,  prove  that  this  spruce 
IS  one  of  the  best  for  British  woodlands  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  timber 
producers.  Grow  the  larch,  and  grow  it  in 
quantity  wherever  it  does  well,  for  no  better 
coniferous  tree  has  ever  found  its  way  to  this 
country.  Unfortunately,  it  has  suffered  greatly 
from  canker  during^  late  years,  but  the  crisis 
IS  past,  and  on  reclaimed  peat  bog  it  is  almost 
immune  from  disease.  Sycamore,  too,  should 
be  largely  planted,  for  up  to  3s.  per  cubic  foot 
■was  offered  for  prime  logs  last  week,  and  for 
the  best  grade  of  larch  is.  6d.  per  foot. 

Nursery  work,  particularly  seed-sowing  and 
tree-planting  young  stock,  must  not  be  ne- 
glected in  the  pressure  of  timber-felling,  oak- 
barking, planting,  ditch-cleaning,  hedging, 
fencing,  and  all  kinds  of  shrubbery  and  ground 
work  operations. 


BMS. 

FEEDING  FOR  BREEDING, 

In  or  about  this  time,  according  to  the  dis 
trict,  measures  are  taken  to  increase  the  rate  o 
breeding  which  has  been  going  on  for  som< 
time  in  normal  stocTcs.  It  is  called  stimulativ( 
feeding,  and  is  carried  out  in  quite  a differen 
way  from  ordinary  feeding.  The  food  is  givei 
in  the  form  of  w^m  syrup,  and  this  is  madi 
thinner  than  usualT  Only  3 lbs.  of  sugar  an 
allowed  to  1 quart  of  water,  with,  of  course 
the  usual  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Where  shortage  of  food  i; 
the  reason  for  feeding,  the  supplies  are  giver 
as  quickly  as  the  bees  can  take  them,  the  food 
of  course,  being  stored.  But  in  this  case  it  i; 
not  desired  that  the  food  should  be  put  by,  anc 
for  that  reason  only  a little  is  given,  but  thf 
little  IS  given  often— in  fact,  daily,  if  it  is  pro- 
perly done.  It  would  not  suit  our  purpose  thai 
it  should  be  stored.  1 he  cells  are  now  requirec 
for  breeding  purposes,  and,  if  all  goes  well 
thousands  more  will  be  given  at  intervals  in  the 
form  of  empty  combs,  which  at  this  season  are 
invaluable  to  the  beekeeper  and  the  bees.  li 
mese  are  not  available,  then  frames  fitted  with 
lull  sheets  of  foundation  are  used  to  take  theii 
place.  Only  about  a wineglassful  of  warm 

syrup  is  given  to  each  stock  at  a time.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  a huge  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  young  bees.  If  left  to  their  own  de- 
Vices  stocks  would  only  gain  their  greatest 


strength  mid-way  or  perhaps  later  in  the  time 
of  honey  flow,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  nec- 
tar is  most  plentiful.  But  by  judicious  manage- 
rnent  the  intelligent  beekeeper  can  so  regulate 
the  breeding  that  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  bees,  or  nearly  so,  are  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  that  is  to  be  had  at  the  earliest 
period.  It  means  a big  difference  in  the  amount 
of  surplus  honey  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
home  little  caution  is,  however,  demanded  in 
this,  as  in  other,  operations  calling  for  a little 
W^srnent.  It  can  be  overdone.  For  instance, 
the  feeding  may  be  carried  on  to  a point,  especi- 
ally with  stocks  already  strong  and  having  a 
young  queen,  that  compels  them  to  swarm,  and 
so,  to  a certain  extent,  upset  the  beekeeper’s 
apple-cart  and  disorganising  the  forces  mar- 
shalled for  the  one  special  purpose,  the  produc- 
tion of  honey.  Even  should  such  occur  it  would 
not  trouble  the  experienced,  but  then  such 

would  not  be  likely  to  make  such  a mistake 

J.  G.  Toner,  April,  1920. 


SPRING  CLEANING. 

Although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  bees  are 
models  of  cleanliness  and  good  order  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  little  task  of  spring 
cleaning  should  be  carried  out  as  surely  as  the 
season  comes  around.  There  are  many  parts  of 
the  modern  hive  that  the  bees  cannot  reach, 
and  in  any  case  the  conscientious  beekeeper 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  all  is  well.  This 
spring  cleaning  of  hives  much  resembles  in 


many  ways  the  work  undertaken  by  the  care- 
ful housekeeper,  the  whole  house  and  all  its 
furniture  being  thoroughly  overhauled.  A 
spare,  clean  hive  ready  for  the  reception  of 
bees  would  prove  a great  convenience  in  this 
work.  Failing  that,  a box  made  to  fit  the 
frames  will  fill  the  bill.  Of  course,  a pet  day 
will  be  selected  for  this  work  as  each  frame  is 
taken  out  and  all  brace  comb,  propolis,  etc., 
carefully  removed.  This  can  be  done  wdth  a 
stout,  sharp  table  knife  without  irritating  the 
bees.  In  cleaning  the  tops  of  the  frames  a 
chisel  will  be  found  an  excellent  tool,  one  of 
inch  and  half  size  being  most  suitable.  A 
tooth  from  a mowing  machine  acts  well,  too. 
Unless  the  tops  of  the  frames  are  clean,  it  is 
not  possible  to  put  on  crates  or  siipier  boxes 
level  and  even.  Similarly,  the  shoulders  are 
cleared  of  propolis  and  some  petroleum  jelly 
applied  in  order  that  they  may  be  easily 
moved  during  the  season.  As  the  frames  are 
dealt  with,  they  are  placed  in  the  clean  hive 
or  box  in  the  same  order  as  they  were.  When 
the  first  stock  has  been  attended  to,  it  is 
covered  up  warmly,  and  attention  is  directed 
to  cleaning  the  hive  from  which  it  was  re- 
moved. When  that  hive  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  it  can  be  made  use  of  to  receive  the 
frames  and  bees  from  another,  and  so  on  until 
all  have  been  gone  through.  Not  only  does 
this  work  serve  its  ostensible  purpose,  but  it 
also  affords  a great  opportunity  of  detecting 
anything  wrong  with  the  bees,  such  as  the  loss 
of  a queen  or  the  beginning  of  disease  in  some 
form  which  would  not  have  become  apparent 
until  the  loss  was  greater  if  the  spring  clean- 
ing did  not  become  the  means  of  discovering 
it. — J.  G.  Toner,  April,  1920. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Journal  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Many  interesting  subjects  are  touched  upon 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  above,  such  as  the 
Harper  Adams  Soiling  Experiment,  Improve- 
ment of  Grass  Land,  Land  Drainage,  Tractor 
Trials,  and  Rat  Destruction,  there  being  also 
the  usual  note  on  Feeding  Stuffs  and  Manures. 
A useful  article  on  Compound  Manures  tells 
how  the  farmer  can  mix  his  own  artificial 
manures  and  what  mixtures  are  best  suited  to 
the  different  crops.  An  address  by  Sir  Thos. 
Middleton  on  Farming  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  Peace  and  in  War  is  also  reprinted,  and  a 
contribution  from  Professor  Gilchrist  describes 
the  experiments  with  Swedes,  Turnips,  and 
Mangolds  at  Cockle  Park.  A couple  of  'other 
useful  articles  deal  with  Clover  Stem-rot  and 
The  Skin  Spot  Disease  of  Potato  Tubers.  This 
issue,  being  the  last  number  of  Vol.  26,  also 
contains  a full  index  to  the  past  year’s  issues. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Herd  Book. 

Though  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  down  the 
size  of  this  annual  register  of  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breed,  it  still  continues  to  grow.  Al- 
ready a very  bulky  volume,  entries  will  keep 
multiplying,  and  in  the  latest  issue,  Vol.  39, 
the  number  of  these  has  increased  to  4,621, 
which  is  157  more  animals  than  were  entered  in 
the  previous  volume.  This  fact,  of  course, 
shows  that  the  worthy  blacks  are  growing  more 
and  more  popular,  and  is  a cause  of  congratu- 
lations to  the  Aberdeen-.\ngus  Cattle  Society. 
.Vn  immense  amount  of  work  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  making  up  the  register,  but,  as 
usual,  Mr.  J.  R.  Barclay,  the  Secretary  and 
Editor,  has  done  his  work  well,  and  all  the 
entries  will  be  found  carefully  arranged,  the 
bulls  in  alphabetical  order  and  the  females  un- 
der owners’  names.  With  a view  to  keeping 
the  size  of  the  volume  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  pedigrees  have  been  curtailed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, but  care  has  been  taken  that  each  pedi- 
gree can  be  completed  in  the  volume. 


Galloway  Herd  Book. 

Though  not  so  greatly  boomed  as  some 
of  the  other  breeds,  the  hardy  Galloway  is 
making  quiet  progress.  The  latest  volume 
(XL)  of  the  Galloway  Society’s  Herd  Book 
shows  this  to  be  the  case,  for  during  the  past 
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year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  registered  animals.  The  total  number 
of  entries  in  the  new  book  is  909,  made  up  of 
567  cows  and  heifers  and  342  bulls,  and  com- 
pared with  the  previous  volume  this  shows  an 
increase  of  20  females  and  41  bulls.  Of  this 
total,  close  on  fifty  animals  are  in  Irish  herds, 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  located  in  Co. 
Antrim.  As  usual,  the- entries  are  carefully  re- 
corded with  full  particulars  of  pedigree,  and 
all  are  indexed  under  owners’  names. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  War.  By  J.  Castell 
Hopkins.  London : Ontario  Government  Office, 
163  Strand,  W.O.  2. 


THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN. 

Owing  to  the  Easter  holidays  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  include  the  above  feature  in 
this  week’s  issue.  It  will  be  resumed  next  week, 
as  usual. 


SOCIETIES. 


SUFFOLK  HORSE  SOCIETY. 

A Year  of  Record  Progress. 

A YEAR  of  record  progress  was  the  com- 
ment of  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  Bart.,  the 
President  of  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society, 
in  his  review  of  its  past  twelve  months’  work, 
which  he  outlined  to  the  members  who  as- 
sembled at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Ipswich,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. 

The  annual  report  presented  by  the  Secre- 
tary showed  that  the  Society’s  finances  were 
in  a satisfactory  condition,  but  in  view  of  the 
increasing  expenditure  it  was  stated  that  the 
Finance  Committee  were  taking  steps  to  en- 
t sure  that  an  adequate  balance  was  maintained. 
f_  The  membership  had  increased  about  a hun- 
f dred  in  the  year,  and  with  the  recent  elec- 
' tions  now  exceeded  600.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  liberal  grants  made  by  the  Society  for 
prizes  for  Suffolk  horses  where  there  was 
1 classification,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke 
f has  presented  a cup  for  competition  in  Canada. 
[ It  was  stated  that  the  demand  for  Suffolk 
horses  during  the  past  twelve  months  had  been 
I increasingly  pronounced.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  big  expanding  trade  for  Suffolk 
; horses  throughout  England,  and  to  the  sig- 
■ nificant  fact  that  new  studs  were  formed  in 
f various  parts  of  the  midlands.  The  foreign 
demand  was  highly  promising,  and  nothing 
L was  more  pleasing  than  the  manner  in  which 
r last  year’s  high  prices  were  being  maintained. 
J The  President,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
; the  report,  said  to  meet  the  increasing  expen- 
diture the  Council,  acting  on  the  proposal  of 
’ the  Finance  Committee,  had  decided  to  double 
; the  entry  and  transfer  fees.  Those  who  had 
k good  animals  to  register  could  not  possibly 
grumble  at  these  increases.  Although  the  So- 
ciety was  financially  in  a satisfactory  position, 
‘ they  must  guard  against  future  possibilities. 

It  was  most  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  prices 
, for  Suffolk  horses  last  year  were  the  highest 
f on  record.  Extraordinary  general  meetings 
5.  were  held  during  the  year  to  alter  the  articles 
j of  association,  whereby  they  could  elect  more 
*•  rnembers;  their  membership  was  hitherto 
^ limited  to  500,  but  now  they  proposed  limiting 
P it  to  5,000.  He  hoped  they  would  live  to  the 
I happy  day  when  the  last-mentioned  figure  was 
^ reached.  He  thought  100  additional  members 
for  the  past  year  was  very  good  when  they 
; . considered  how  difficult  it  was  for  new  mem- 
bers to  obtain  sufficient  mares  with  which  to 
start  a stud.  Having  hoped  that  members 
^ would  respond  to  the  call  for  good  displays  of 
f the  breed  at  the  leading  shows.  Sir  Cuthbert 
V.  said  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society  had  done  its 
best,  in  connection  with  other  societies,  to  get 
better  rates  for  the  carriage  of  stock  to  the 
K shows,  and  he  had  attended  deputations,  but 
£ so  far  little  or  nothing  had  resulted.  An  extra 
B class  was  provided  for  stallions  at  the  Royal 


BREECHES 

to  Measure 
from  30/* 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 1. 


BREECHES  SUIT 

to  Measure 
from  115/- 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 2. 


SUITS  MADE  FROM  OUR 
BEDFORD  RIDINC  TWEEDS 

WEAR 
TWICE 
AS  LONG 

AS  ORDINARY  SUITINGS. 
LET  US  MAKE  YOU  A SUIT 
OR  BREECHES  TO  MEASURE 
AND  SAVE  YOU  HALF  THE 
USUAL  PRICE. 

SEND  FOR  PATTERNS. 


SPORTS  JACKET 
AND  KNICKERS 

to  Measure 
from  85/- 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 3. 


LOUNGE  SUIT 

to  Measure 
from  90/- 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 4. 


RAINCOAT 

Real  Rain  Repeller 
60/.  and  80/- 
36  to  44  in.  Breast. 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 5. 


BELTED 

raincoat 

65/.  to  85/. 
36  to  44  in.  Breast 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 6. 


LEATHER  LEGGINGS 

WHOLECUT  AND 
BLOCKED. 

Black  or  Tan. 
18/6 

Superior  Quality 

2 5/- 

□RAB  CANVAS 
22/6 

Postage  6d. 


BEDFORD 

RIDING 

BREEGHES  GO. 


(Dept,  34) 


WATERPROOF 

GUARANTEED 
50/-  and  60/- 
36  to  44  in.  Breast 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 7 


29,  GREAT  TITGHFIELD  ST.,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.1. 


HEAVY  DRILL 
WATERPROOF 

9 5/. 

36  to  44  in.  Breast. 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 8. 


MILK  PRODUCTION 


A Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Send  a postcard  for  sample  and  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers : 


Loders  & Hucolihe,  Ltd.  (§^^a%t”ent) 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


THREE  HUNDRED  CANDLE  POWER 

OIL  VAPOR  LAMP  No.  304. 

Sftfcly  Guar&otecd.  Saiisfuctioo  Gua^nw’ed. 

ADOPTED  BY  U.S.A.  GOVERNMENT. 


STORM  PFJOF. 


CANNOT  CU)G. 


Burns  15  hours  lo  OQO  Charge. 

■*  CoslB  Jd.  per  hour. 

Gives  the  strongest  Whitest  Light  existiogand 
beats  every  other  light,  including  eloctrioity. 
It  will  illuminate  a Barn  Yard  600  ft.  square. 
Height:  14  inchci.  4 

Tho  Lantern  proves  its  worth  best  in  the  Wild 
winter  storm.  It  is  the  one  great  light  not 
affnoted  by  wind  or  snow,  or  sleet  or  cold  Its 
brilliant  rays  penetrate  the  deop'ost  gloom  on 
n uiotmy  night.  It  is  steady  as  the  sun  under 
t.ho  ®os(  trying  conditions 


ITS  TBEllCHT  THAT  NEVER  FAILS. 

AsIl  your^ltoSjfloager  for  One  or  send  vour 
4s/-  Name  and  Address  to—' 

STANLEYS  (STRATFORD)  LIMITED, 

LONDON,  E.  15. 


SAUNDERSON’S 

“Universal”  TRACTOR 

Awarded  S.A.S.E 
1st  Prise  Silver 
Medal. 

The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  a Farm. 

Complete  with 
Post-war  Model  ‘ G.' 23-2  B.H.P.  Winding  Drum. 

Saanderson  Tractor  &.  Implement  Co. 
Elatow  Works,  Bedford,  EnR.  Ltd. 
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Health  Notes  or  Doctor’s  Advice 

BY  A PHYSICIAN. 


Show,  and  one  for  fast  mares.  Last  year  he 
was  much  struck  at  seeing  aged  Percheron 
stallions  in  one  ring,  and  in  the  adjoining, 
three-year-old  Suffolks.  To  the  uninitiated, 
Suffolks  would,  in  consequence,  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  Percherons.  This  had 
been  remedied  by  the  inclusion  of  an  aged 
stallion  class,  which  he  hoped  would  be  well 
supported. 

Mr.  R.  Eaton  White,  who  seconded,  said 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Society  was 
flourishing,  and  those  who  saw  the  animals 
would  agree  that  they  were  improving  every 
year.  Although  there  was  every  reason  for 
congratulation,  they  must  go  on  improving. 

Mr.  Eugene  Wells  raised  the  question  of 
the  lack  of  photographs  of  Suffolk  horses  in 
the  agricultural  press,  and  he  took  the  trouble 
to  count  them,  and  found  in  the  last  sixteen 
weeks  there  were  50  Shires  to  one  Suffolk. 
That  was  not  a fair  proportion.  The  Suffolk 
made  a fine  subject  for  a picture,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  receive  better  consideration 
in  the  future. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  six  members 
were  elected  to  the  Council  as  follows  : — 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Wrinch,  H.  J.  Troller,  Norman 
Everett,  Major  J.  Berners,  Harry  Cross,  and 
W.  R.  Hustler.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  Fred 
Smith)  was  re-elected  with  acclamation.  New 
members  were  elected  as  under  : — Major  W. 
E.  H.  Workman,  Carrowdore  Castle,  Donagli- 
dee;  Mr.  M.  G.  Hale,  Claydon;  Major  R.  F. 
W.  Ashworth,  Upton-on-Severn,  Worcs.,  and 
Capt.  the  Hon.  J.  Crossley. 


SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  DAIRY  SHORT= 
HORN  BREEDERS’  SOCIETY. 

The  newly-formed  South  of  Ireland  Dairy 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Society  is  receiving  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  various  Covv-testing 
Associations  in  Munster  and  encouraging  pro- 
mises of  support  have  also  been  received  from 
Associations  outside  Munster.  The  successful 
dairy  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  the  one  wh) 
understands  not  only  the  fertilising  of  soils  and 
the  use  of  mechanical  power,  but  also  he  who 
KNOWS  the  paying  cows  in  his  herd  and  under- 
stands the  breeding  of  them.  There  are  great 
possibilities  for  this  new  Society  if  it  receives 
from  those  concerned  that  moral  and  material 
support  which  are  indispensable  for  the  success 
of  any  new  enterprise.  For  too  long  the  dairy 
farmers  of  this  country  have  been  without  an 
organisation  or  society,  and  copsequently  their 
general  interests  have  been  greatly  neglected. 
By  co-operation,  mutual  self-help,  and  a 
thorough  combination  they  can  achieve  great 
progress  in  forwarding  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  in  the  country.  Dairy  farmers 
have  come  to  realise  that  milk  production  is  a 
real  business,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  they  are 
tackling  the  problem  in  a business  way.  It  is 
possible  for  even  the  smallest  dairy  fanner  who 
is  a member  of  a Cow-testing  Association  to  join 
in  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  membership  of 
the  Society,  as  the  annual  subscription  is  nomi- 
nal, only  2s.  6d. , just  the  price  of  two  gallons 
of  milk  ! We  understand  that  the  first  meet- 


SKIN  diseases  are  most  difficult  to  treat. 
They  come  and  go,  or  come  and  persist, 
with  treatment  and  without  it.  The  or- 
dinary rashes,  however,  that  often  come  in  the 
spring  apparently  without  any  assignable 
reason  are  not  really  true  skin  diseases  at  all. 
They  are  usually  the  outcome  of  slight  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  or  of  a disordered 
stomach,  or  of  some  other  cause  more  or  less 
trifling  which  manifest  themselves,  especially 
among  young  people  early  in  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  pathological  skin  diseases  are 
much  more  important;  true,  not  often  dan- 
gerous to  life  directly,  but  all  the  same  some- 
times leading  to  ill-health,  and,  in  any  case, 
always  unsightly.  Eczema  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  common,  but  there  are  many  others,  such 
as  psoriasis,  rupia,  etc. 


The  treatment  is  difficult,  and  skin 
specialists  have  an  uphill  job  in  dealing  with 
such  cases.  Arsenic  is  one  of  the  sheet  an- 
chors of  treatment,  but  it  can  only  be  taken 
under  the  advice  of  a doctor  seeing  the  patient 
at  least  once  a week.  Our  readers  will,  there- 
fore, see  we  can  scarcelj^  be  expected  to  pre- 
scribe for  such  ailments,  considering  we  can’t 
see  our  patients  at  all.  In  connection  with  all 
this,  we  get  a letter  this  week  from  “Worried,” 
of  County  Cavan,  about  his  little  boy,  who,  al- 
though in  good  health  otherwise,  is  the  vic- 
tim of  sores  on  head  and  body  that  have  not 
improved  under  treatment,  but  seem  rather  to 
get  worse.  We  have  read  our  friend’s  letter 
very  carefully,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  on 
the  symptoms  given  us  that  the  disease  must 
be  eczema.  We  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing remedies: — Medicine  as  follows  : Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  2 drachms  ; sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, 2 drachms;  nitrate  of  potass,  30  grains; 
iodide  of  potass,  32  grains,  and  peppermint 
water,  8 ozs.  One  tablespoonful  in  a little 
water  three  times  daily.  Citron  ointment  as 
got  at  any  chemist’s  should  be  rubbed  in  night 
and  morning,  and  a warm  bath  taken  at  bed- 
time. Carry  out  this  treatment  for  a fort- 
night, and,  if  no  results,  then  the  lad  should 
be  taken  to  a skin  specialist.  This  is  the  best 
we  can  do  for  “ Worried.” 


Another  form  of  skin  eruption  is  caused  by 
lice.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  cleanly 
people.  All  the  same,  it  is  astonishing  how 
easily  even  the  cleanest  of  us  may  pick  up  a 


ing  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
at  an  early  date,  and  consequently  those  Cow- 
testing Associations  that  have  not  yet  signified 
their  intention  of  supporting  the  Society  should 
do  so  at  once.  Given  general  and  generous 
support,  we  are  confident  a brilliant  future  is 
before  this  Society. 


louse.  In  a tram-car,  bus,  railway  carriage, 
or  otherwise,  a single  louse  may  be  got  by 
anyone,  no  matter  how  clean  he  or  she  may 
be.  Once  acquired,  it  is  hard  to  locate  the 
pest,  for  it  hides  in  the  ticks  and  seams  of  the 
clothing.  But  the  irritation  it  sets  up  is  in- 
tense, and  it  leaves  a rash  after  its  bite  known 
as  pediculosis.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  boil 
or  bake  the  clothes,  and  treat  the  body  to  a 
hot  sulphur  bath.  We  have  known  a solitary 
body  louse  set  up  a very  extensive  inflam- 
matory rash  and  only  be  found  after  a tAVO 
days’  search.  Baking  or  boiling  the  clothes 
would  destroy  it  at  once,  and  the  sulphur  bath 
do  the  rest. 

Diabetes,  about  Avhich  avc  have  recently  been 
written  to,  is,  as  already  stated,  not  a dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys  like  Bright’s  disease. 
Diabetes  is  a condition  brought  about  by  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  A mild  form 
of  the  complaint  is  known  as  diabetes  in- 
sipidis,  and  merely  consists  of  the  passing  of 
large  quantities  of  urine.  Beyond ‘this  it  is  of 
little  importance;  still  it  should  be  seen  to,  as 
it  may  pass  into  true  saccharine  diabetes  or 
diabetes  mellitis.  The  last-named  is  the  im- 
portant or  ominous  form  of  the  disease,  and, 
though  it  may  improve  under  treatment,  the 
tendency  is  always  (in  course  of  time)  towards 
a fatal  termination.  The  treatment  is  too  com- 
plicated to  discuss  here,  but  if  any  reader  is 
at  all  anxious  about  his  or  her  condition,  Ave 
shall  be  pleased  to  say  Avhat  we  can  about  it 
on  hearing  from  them.  The  treatment,  in- 
deed, is  chiefly  a matter  of  diet. 

Sick  headache  is  another  trouble  very  preva- 
lent (especially  among  women)  and  impossible 
to  cure  unless  the  cause  is  knoAA'n.  Worry  and 
anxiety,  constipation,  dyspepsia,  irregular 
meals,  and  disturbed  sleep,  are  among  the  com- 
mon causes,  but  there  are  others.  Until  the 
cause  is  knoAvn  the  ailment  cannot  be  success- 
fully treated.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  asperin 
will  certainly  relieve  the  pain  if  taken  at  bed- 
time, but  will  do  no  more.  We,  however,  suc- 
cessfully treated  a case  of  this  kind  a few 
weeks  ago  by  getting  the  patient  to  abstain 
from  all  food  for  tAventy-four  hours.  The 
headache  disappeared  and  has  not  returned. 

Many  applications  are  noAv  coming  in  from 
young  people  for  relief  from  blotches  and 
pimples  on  the  face,  Avhich,  as  we  have  often 
said,  are  quite  common  among  boys  and  girls 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We  have  also  said 
the  condition  is  natural  and  harmless,  and  will 
pass  aAvay  of  itself  Avithout  treatment  of  any 
kind.  Those  who  don’t  care  for  this  Avay  of 
doing  things  had  better  take  the  folloAving 
medicine,  Avhich  is  the  best  aa'c  can  think  of  : — 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  2 drs.  j Epsom  salts, 
li  drachms;  poAvdered  rhubarb,  1 drachm-  es- 
sence of  peppermint,  1 drachm;  and  chloro- 
form AA-ater,  8 ounces.  One  tablespoonful  four 
times  a day  after  food. 

We  know  of  no  small-pox  at  present  in  Ire- 
land, but  “ Mother  ” ought  to  have  both  her 
children  A-accinated.  She  says  she  does  not 
bclieA'e  in  it.  Let  her  read  our  recent  remarks 
on  small-pox  and  possibly  she  Avill  change 
her  mind. 

Inoculation  against  influenza  (in  anSAA'cr  to 
“Doubtful”),  is  still  more  or  less  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  it  is  quite  harmless,  and  “Doubtful” 
need  liaA-e  no  fear  of  it.  Good  results  have 
been  got  in  the  army,  and  if  there  be  any  cases 
of  influenza  in  “ Doubtful’s  ” locality,  Ave  ad- 
vise him  to  undergo  this  simple  pre\'entiA'e 
treatment. 

“W’orried,”  of  County  Tyrone,  should  get 
the  A'aricosc  A'eins  operated  on  if  not  too 
large.  The  operation  is  nearly  alAA-ays  success- 
ful. The  lump  should  be  painted  AA-ith  tincture 
of  iodine  night  and  morning,  but  it  is  not 
Continued  at  foot  of  col.  2,  next  page. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  DISC  DRILLS 


sow  LESS  and 
REAP  MORE 

All  the  Seed  Sown  at  uniform  depth. 
Every  Seed  has  a chance  to  Germi- 
nate and  Grow  in  a Wide  Seed 
Furrow,  not  being  huddled  together 
in  a narrow  “ V ’’-shaped  trench  as 
with  Hoe  Drills.  All  the  Seed 
is  covered,  none  left  for  birds. 

Disc  Drills  Sow 
Where  Others  Fail. 

No,  5 Drills  equipped  with  runs  to  sow  large  beans  and  peas  without  bunch'ng  or  crushing  them  in  the  process 

Write  for  Lists.  Immediate  Delivery  from  Dublin  Stock. 

MASSEY-HARRIS,  Ltd.,  53  Bunhill  Row,  LONDON,  F.C. 
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Home  Dressmaking. 

Dainty  Combinations 


So  many  girls  seem  to  be  busy  just  now 
upon  trousseaux,  in  preparation  for  a late 
spring  or  summer  wedding,  that  I thought 
many  of  my  readers  would  be  glad  of  a really 
good  pattern  for  that  most  useful  of  com- 
bination garments,  cami-knickers.  The  design 
shown  in  our  sketch  is  particularly  good,  for 
though  unusually  smart  and  effective  in  shape 
it  is  as  simple  and  easy  to  follow  as  any  pat- 
tern could  possibly  be.  Nor 
does  it  call  for  expensive  or 
elaborate  trimmings,  a most 
important  point  now-a-days 
when  evei'ything  is  so  costly. 

As  sketched,  the  garment  is 
trimmed  with  plain,  veined 
herns,  and  a little  hand  em- 
broidery worked  on  to  the 
material  itself.  But  you 
could  trim  this  design  in 
various  ways. 

The  Material. — The  first 
things  is  to  decide  upon  the 
material  you  are  going  to 
use.  If  you  want  summer 
garments  the  best  fabrics  to 
use  are  madapolam  or  fine 
longcloth  for  serviceable 
wear,  and  lawn,  canibric, 
nainsook,  tarantulle,  and 
similar  stuffs  for  more  dainty 
garments.  If  you  need  war- 
mer cami-knicicers  you  could 
use  crepe  de  Chine,  Jap  silk, 
nun’s  veiling,  or  light-weight 
Aza  or  Viyella.  You  will 
need  2f  yards  of  39  in.  wide 
material  for  this  design. 

The  Pattern. — There  are 
only  three  pieces  in  this  pat- 
tern, therefore  you  could  not 
well  have  anything  simpler. 

Before  cutting  out,  lay  the 
pattern  against  you  and  make 
any  little  alterations  neces- 
sary. You  will  find  it  both 
easier  and  more  economical 
of  material  to  do  this  in  the 
pattern  than  in  the  cut-out 
garment.  Remember  that  no 
turnings  are  allowed  for  in 
the  pattern,  therefore  you 
should  leave  the  following  : 
knickers,  _ | in.  on  all  the 
seams,  i in.  on  the  top,  J in. 
on  the  bottom;  cami,  top,  i in.  on  each  front, 

4 in.  on  the  bottom,  J in.  on  neck  and  arm- 
holes. 

The  Cutting,  Out. — Fold  the  material  in  such 
a way  that  the  selvedges  come  together  down 
one  side,  and  lay  the  front  and  back  of  the 
. cami-top  upon  it  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 

3tT.VCl/CCT) 


[Refer  to 
H.  D.  333.] 
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and  armholes.  Lay  these  strips  upon  the  re- 
maining pieces  of  material,  and  cut  out  linings 
for  them  exactly  the  same  size,  matching  the 
grain  of  the  material  to  a hair,  otherwise  these 
hems  ■will  pull  and  twist  when  made  up.  Cut 
off_  a similar  strip  from  the  bottom  of  each 
knicker  piece  and  a similar  lining  for  each 
strip. 

The  Making.— Begin  with  the  cami-top. 
Make  a hem  an  inch  wide  down  the  straight 
edge  of  each  front.  Join  the  shoulder  seams 
either  by  French  sowing,  or,  much  neater  and 
daintier  in  my  opinion,  by  finely  running  and 
felling.  Whip  a strip  of  veining  right  round 
the  top  of  the  neck  and  the  edge  of  the  arm- 
holes, rolling  the  raw  edge  very  neatly.  Now 
run  all  the  hems  and  their  linings  together 
along  the  outside  edges,  turn  to  the  right  side, 
and  press  well.  Next  turn  in 
the  raw  edges  to  the  inside  on 
the  other  side  of  these  strips, 
tack  them  well  together,  and 
whip  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
veining  round  the  neck  and 
armholes.  Next  join  together 
the  under-arm  seams  in  the 
same  way  that  you  have  joined 
the  shoulder  seams,  turn  in  the 
raw  edges  at  the  ends  of  the 
hems,  and  seam  them  together. 
Turn  in  the  ends  of  the  hem 
round  the  neck  and  seam  up. 
Sew  on  buttons  down  the  front, 
and  make  corresponding  button- 
holes. Stamp  the  design  on  the 
front  of  the  camisole  and  em- 
broider. 

Make  the  hems  for  the  bot- 
^ . lom  of  the  knickers  like  those 

tor  tlm  cami-top,  and  join  into  a circle.  Join 
together  the  knicker  seams  in  the  same  way 
as  those  upon  the  cami-top.  Then  stamp  and 
work  the  embroidery.  Next  hem  the  front 
and  back  edges,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  face  them 
up  with  crossway  strips  of  material  | in.  wide 
when  finished.  Whip  the  veining  round  the 
bottom  of  each  leg,  and  whip  the  hem  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  veining.  Gather  the  top  of 
the  knickers  and  strike  the  gathers.  Now 
sandwich  these  gathers  between  the  edges  of 
a double  band  of  the  material,  which  should 
be  about  f in.  wide  when  finished  Gather 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cami  and  stroke  the 
^thers.  Stitch  these  gathers  to  the  edge  of 
the  outer  band  at  the  top  of  the  knickers,  and 
then  fell  the  turned-in  edge  of  the  inner  band 
over  the  gathers  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gar- 
ment. Run  the  band  round  the  waist  with  tape 
or  ribbon,  or  thread  it  with  elastic. 

P^per  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
g|ich;  cut  to  special  measure  Is.'  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  Gazette,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street.  ’ 
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placing  the  straight  edge  of  the  back  to  the 
fold  of  the  material.  Cut  these  two  pieces  as 
economically  as  possible,  and  then  cut  of?  the 
unused  piece  of  material.  Take  this  material, 
open  it  to  its  full  width,  and  then  fold  in  such 
a way  that  the  selvedges  come  together  down 
each  side  and  the  fold  is  at  the  bottom.  Then 
lay  the  knicker  pattern  upon  the  stuff,  as 
shown  in  the  second  diagram.  Now  take  the 
cut  out  back  and  front,  and  from  the  neck  and 
armholes  cut  off  most  carefully  a strip  of  li 
un.  wide,  carrying  the  strip  all  round  both  neck 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

Continued  from  page  476. 

likely  to_do  any  harm.  It  will  disappear  when 
the  varicose  veins  are  operated  on.  The 
eczema  is  purely  the  result  of  the  varicose 
veins.  See  a surgeon  and  get  the  veins  out. 

Heavy-weight  Children.— In  this  case  if  the 
boy  and  girl  are  otherwise  healthy,  we  don’t 
mink  the  weight  need  trouble  the  mother. 
However,  to  be  sure,  let  her  take  them  to  a 
physician  and  get  his  opinion.  Without  seeing 
them  we  can  say  nothing  further. 

The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  eee  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


GRAMPIAN 


FOR 

Country 
Service 

BEST  SCOTCH 
MAKE 

3220  as  illustrated. 

Designed  for  Heavy  Field  Wear,  made  from  best 
Kip,  Tackets,  Heel  and  Toe  Plates.  Can  be  had 
without  Toe  Caps  if  desired.  Makes  Ideal  Foot 
wear  for  Shepherds.  Prico  50/- 

Two  models  that  are  built  to  give 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  the  wearer. 


8020C  as  illustrated. 

For  the  Land  Steward, 
Market  Wear  or  for 
Sporting  purposes, 
made  from  Best  Grain, 
Full  Water-tight 
Tongue,  Plain  Sole  or 
Tackets  in  3. 


CHARLES  SCOTT 


Price  47/6. 


Carriage 
Paid. 

10  IRELAND’S 
LANE,  DUNDEE 


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk  — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “Beacons.  ” 

In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teeming  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
wet  & without  catching 
cold.  . . We  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “ Beacons.'' 

ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Semi  for  our  Booklet  of  ‘ Weather  Comfort  " showing 
Men's  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou'westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-  Ladies'  smart  Oilskins  fi'oin 
38/6,  and  Children's  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year-fld 
si.:e)— all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOURS,  LTD.,  /m, 
69  Beacrn  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  7 fffp 


TURNERS’ 

CRiNDiNG  CRUSHING 

MILLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealinj: 
with  ell  kinds  of  Qrain. 

Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  And  the  "Turner”  Combined 
MaBiNBD  BiLb  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 
ARD  omivDiRG.  requircRientSi 

E.  R.  & F.  TURNER,  Ltd.  (18S),  1P8WICM 

Aoimtb  for  Ulster  : 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


If  you  know  a farmer  who  doee  not  read  the 
Gazette  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleaeure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 
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THE  CAR  WITH  THE  SILENT  ENGINE 


The  Cam-Shaft  of  this  Car  is  driven  by  the  wonderful  Fabroil  | 

Gear — made  of  thousands  of  layers  of  SILK  under  hydraulic  p 

pressure — assuring  absolute  silence  | 

DEMONSTRATION  RUNS  BY  APPOINTMENT  I 

Sole  Distributors  for  Leinster  : S 

GUMMING  & DILLON’S  AUTO  SERVICE  | 

4 Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin  4V79'’^ubiL.  | 


Wires : 

Auloservit,  Dublin. 
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Good  Crops 


Are  sure  to  follow  the 
use  of  good  seeds.  Our 
special  prescriptions  of 


Purity  ” Grass  & Clover  Seeds 


Are  made  up  specially  to 
suit  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES 

McHENZIE’S 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN 


April  10,  1920. 


IRISH  EGGTAYING  COMPETITIONS. 

Results  for  the  six  months  ended  31st  March, 
1920  ; — 

SECTION  I.  (WHITE  WYANDOTTE). 

No.  of  Value  of 


No. 

of 

eggs 

1st  Oct.— 

eggs 

1st  Oct.— 

Pen 

Breed.  Owner.  31st  Mar. 

31st  Mar. 

48 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Strong)  ... 

829 

£ 

14 

e. 

5 

d. 

1 

45 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Jackson) 

783 

13 

10 

6 

44 

W.  Wyandotte  (Miss  McCormick) 

775 

13 

10 

3 

30 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Byrne)  ... 

782 

13 

6 

8 

46 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Strong)  ... 

730 

12 

10 

5 

26 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Sheridan) 

726 

12 

7 

4 

38 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Gleeson) 

703 

11 

18 

lOi 

34 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Argles)  ... 

721 

11 

12 

7 

47 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Strong)  ... 

680 

11 

10 

7 

42 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mr.  S.  Black) 

668 

11 

9 

10 

43 

W.  Wyandotte  (Miss  Young)  ... 

642 

10 

17 

3 

40 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Porter 

Harris) 

636 

10 

16 

10 

36 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mr.  M.  D.  Gray) 

641 

10 

16 

9 

29 

W.  Wyandotte  (Miss  Hennerty) 

612 

10 

13 

3i 

27 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mr.  E. 

Hawthorne) 

627 

10 

11 

m 

35 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Smith)  ... 

642 

10 

11 

lOi 

37 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Tallent)... 

630 

10 

10 

Oi 

32 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mr.  J.  Preston) 

622 

10 

8 

39 

W.  Wyandotte  (Mrs.  Donegan) 

605 

9 

16 

3i 

31 

W.  Wyandotte 

558 

9 

13 

2 

33 

W.  Wyandotte 

552 

9 

2 

lOi 

41 

W.  Wyandotte 

522 

8 

14 

28 

W.  Wyandotte 

423 

7 

4 

5 

12 

SECTION  11.  (NON-SITTERS). 

W.  Leghorn  (Mrs.  Tallent)  ...  725 

12 

6 

9i 

8 

W.  Leghorn  (Mrs.  Smith) 

729 

12 

6 

1 

16 

W.  Leghorn  (Mr.  H.  McNinch) 

622 

10 

11 

41 

2 

W.  Leghorn  (Mr.  A.  Kussell)... 

600 

10 

4 

oi 

3 

W.  Leghorn  (Mr.  B.  Hawthorne)  600 

10 

2 

11 

15 

W.  Leghorn  (Mr.  J.  Q. 

Armstrong) 

586 

10 

2 

35 

13 

W.  Leghorn  (Mrs.  Donegan)... 

596 

9 

17 

6 

4 

W.  Leghorn 

575 

9 

14 

9 

18 

W.  Leghorn 

567 

9 

11 

1 

10 

W.  Leghorn 

558 

9 

8 

9 

11 

W.  Leghorn 

559 

9 

8 

4 

9 

Ancona 

574 

9 

5 

65 

7 

W.  Leghorn 

550 

9 

5 

3 

17 

W.  Leghorn 

565 

9 

3 

5 

W.  Leghorn 

533 

8 

17 

0 

56 

SECTION  Ml.  (ANY  OTHER  BREED). 

Khode  Island  Eed  (St.  Mark’s 

Poultry  Farm)  619  10 

15 

35 

53 

Buff  Orpington 

513 

9 

0 

05 

51 

Ehode  Island  Eed  ... 

542 

8 

16 

0 

49 

Ehode  Island  Eed  ... 

506 

8 

15 

95 

50 

Ehode  Island  Eed  ... 

492 

8 

10 

25 

54 

Ehode  Island  Eed  ... 

479 

8 

8 

25 

52 

Ehode  Island  Eed  ... 

511 

8 

2 

2 

55 

Buff  Orpington 

427 

7 

11 

105 

SECTION  IV.  (DRY  MASH  SECTION). 


19  W.  Wyandotte  (Mr.  E. 

Hawthorne)  679 

20  W.  Leghorn  (Mrs.  Smith)  ...  667 

23  W.  Wyandotte  (Miss 

Connaughton)  645, 
25  W.  Leghorn  ■ ...  • 559 

21  Black  Leghorn  ...  ••  513 

22  W.  Wyandotte  ...  ...  491 

24  W.  Leghorn  ...  467 


10  17  lOi 
9 5 8i 

8 10  10 
8 3 6i 

7 15  2i 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  )dlled  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

April  1st 

6,542 

1,055 

4.128 

3,329 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

163.780 

58,673 

58.840 

64.238 

RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 


SACKS 


FOR  SALE  OR  LENT  ON 
HIRE.  


We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of  . 

Waterproof  Covers 


FOR  CARTS,  MOTORS,  THRESHERS, 
BINDERS,  YACHTS,  BARGES,  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


PETRIE  BROTHERS 


Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  G.P.O..  .M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,. 


36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 


April  lo,  1920. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


S LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

MOi'  Fail',  Co.  Tyrone,  2nd  April,  1920. -Average- 
sized  lair  of  first  and  second  class  Shorthorn  store 
cattle.  Large  attendance  ol  buyers,  and  demand 
keen  for  all  classes  at  advanced  prices.  Abotit  70 
• per  cent,  went  to  shipiiers,  and  the  balance  to  home 
graziers.  Fair  supply  of  fat  cattle ; trade  good  at 
ourrent  rates.  Small  show  of  springers  and  milcli 
cows;  inquiry  good,  and  the  majority  changed  hands. 
Htore  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £12  lOs.  to  £14 
10s.;  2nd  class,  £9  10s.  to  £11  10s.;  3rd  class,  £6  16b. 
to  £8  108.;  1 .to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to  £26  10s.  (l.w. 
av.,  82s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £17  10s.  to  £20  10s.  (l.w. 
av.,  78s,);  3rd  class,  £14  10s.  to  £17  (l.w.  av.,  72s.);  2 
to  5 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  to  £54  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  2nd 
class,  £23  lOs.  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  82s.).  Fat  cattle, 
2 to  5 yrs.,  1st  class,  £58  to  £50  (l.w.  av.,  87s.);  cows 
and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £54  to  £56  (l.w.  av.,  84s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  let  class,  £40  to  £52; 
2nd  class,  £52  to  £58.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st 
class,  £37  to  £48;  2nd  class,  £30  to  £35. 

ENNIS  Fair,  Co.  Clare,  2nd  April,  1920. — Small 
fair  of  Shorthorn  store  cattle.  Good  attendance  of 
shippers  and  dealers,  and  all  stock  in  fair  condition 
met  a good  trade  at  about  recent  high  rates.  Spring- 
ing heifer®  in  brisk  demand  at  high  prices.  The 
sheep  fair  held  on  the  previous  day  was  of  average 
size,  and  practically  all  sold,  prices  being  higher 
than  at  recent  fairs.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st 
class,  £15  to  £15  10s.;  2nd  class,  £9  to  £12  10s.;  1 -to 

2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to  £25  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £15  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  74e.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  1st  class  £28  10s.  to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  2nd 
class,  £22  to  £27  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.).  Fat  cattle, 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £50  (l.w.  av.,  75s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £42  to  £50; 
2nd  class,  £28  to  £40.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs..  Long- 
wools,  100s.  to  140s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over, 
Longwools,  150s.  to  200s. 

WATEEFOED  Fair,  5th  April,  1920.— Large  cattle 
fair,  composed  of  half-lji’ed  Shorthorns  and  some  few 
lots  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Hereford  crossbreds. 
Very  large  attendance  of  buyers;  business  opened 
brisk  at  very  high  prices,  and  an  early  clearance 
effected.  Graziers  and  home  dealers  very  much  in 
evidence,  and  secured  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
on  offer.  Seasonable  supply  of  beef,  which  met  a 
ready  sale  at  very  high  rates;  the  better  qualities 
went  to  home  victuallers  and  the  rougher  descriptions 
to  the  cross-Channel  trade.  Springing  cows  and 
heifers  noticeably  dull  and  prices  easier.  Large  sup- 
ply of  strong  store  pigs ; demand  keen  at  very  ex- 
ceptionally high  rates,  and  all  sold.  Calves,  under  6 
mos.,  £2  7s.  to  £5  lOs.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos., 
2nd  class,  £11  to  £15  2s.  6d.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£16  15s.  to  £22  (l.w.  av-.,  79s.  per  cwt;)j  2nd  class,  £15 
10s.  to  £16  12s.  6d.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3rd  class,  £11  to 
£13  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  76s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £26 
10s.  to  £33  2s.  6d.  (l.w.  av.,  85e.);  2nd  class,  £23  to 
£26  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.);  3rd  class,  £18  to  £21  15s.  (l.w 
av.,  80s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £36  10s.  to  £41 
(l.w.  av.,  86s.);  2nd  class,  £31  to  £35  15s.  (l.w.  av., 
84s.);  3rd  Claes,  £26  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  81s.).  Fat  cattle, 

3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £39  to  £43  lOg.  (l.w.  av  , 
90s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £56  10s.  (l.w. 
av.,  85s.);  3rd  class,  £29  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  77s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifere,  1st  class,  av.  £42  10s. ; 
2nd  class,  £29  to  £33;  3rd  class,  £22  10s.  to  £27  10s. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £28  10s.  to  £36. 
btore  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  95s.  to  120e.;  4 mos. 
and  over,  125s.  to  190s. 

FBEMOY  Fair,  5th  Apr.,  1920 — Large  fair,  composed 
chiefly  of  young  store  cattle;  demand  brisk  at  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  all  classes,  especially  aged 
animals  with  condition.  About  60  jier  cent,  went  to 
exporters  and  the  balance  to  graziers  and  home 
dealers.  Medium  supply  of  fat  cattle,  of  which  the 
choicest  were  secured  by  local  victuallers  at  high 
values,  while  other  grades  went  to  exporters  at  in- 
creased prices.  Small  sheep  fair;  all  classes  very 
dear.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2  5s.  to  £3  lOs.  Store 
cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  let  class,  £11  10s,  to  £14;  2nd 
class,  £9  10s.  to  £11  5s.;  3rd  class,  £8  to  £9  7s  6d  ■ 

1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  78s.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £17  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  3rd  class 
£13  to  £16  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  70s );  2 to  3 yrs,,  let  class! 
£32  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  82s.);  2nd  class,  £25  to  £31  d.w. 
av.,  79s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £36  to  £41  il  w 
av.,  85s.) ; 2nd  class,  £50  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  82s  ■ Fat 
cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £38  (l.w.  av.'  84s  ) ■ 

3 yrs  and  over,  1st  class,  £42  to  £49  (l.w.  av.,  863.)  •’ 
2-nd  class,  £34  to  £40  (l.w,  av.,  84s.);  cows  and  bulls 
2nd  class,  av.  £39  (1  w.  av.,  80s.);  3rd  class,  £18  to 
£28  (l.w.  av.,  70e.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st 
class,  £40  to  £46;  2nd  class,  £31  to  £39.  Milch  cowe 
(down  calved),  1st  class,  £42  to  £45;  2nd  class,  £32  to 
£40.  Lambs,  under  12  mos..  Longwools,  50s. 'to  7 Os. 
Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  95s.  to  130s. 
rat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  130s.  to  155s.-  2 
yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  120s.  to  175s 
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COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

May  11-13 — Eoyal  Dublin  Society's  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28 — Eoyal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  MoKae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  1 — Coleraine  Show  (Eich.  H.  Gilmore, 

M.E.CJ.V.S.,  lion.  Sec.). 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Antrim  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  (Sec., 
T.  K.  Moore,  Bridge  Street,  Antrim). 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Oo.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association ’e 

Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 

June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

June  22 — North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association's 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Eon. 
Sec.). 

June  23 — Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Eiordan). 

June  23,  24 — North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29-July  3— Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McEow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1 — North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 
GrifBn,  Listowel). 

July  6.  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
. Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  15 — Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies’ 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy.  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Eoas  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Eathdowney  (E.  T Eing- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee. 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2 — Eoyal  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (E.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Dully,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5-Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (B. 
A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Eoyal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls. 

bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17  Eobson’e  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23  Eobson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1— Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Pat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent! 

Deo.  16.  17— Eobson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


VISIIOES  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  OfBce. 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

Jk.  TOWERS  Sc  CO., 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 

(Telegrams  " Porca,  London.”) 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHEE  LIVE  OE  DEAD. 
All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWEES  & OO.,  LONDON 
Stratford  Station,  G.B.  Ely. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouee  adjoining  rail 
Prompt  Sales . Pull  Weights. . 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors 

Cojmty  Westminster  and 
Parr  s Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


gEEEDEES  who  can  supply  reliable  animals,  and 
who  desire  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-olass 
stocks  thronghout  the  year,  should  avail  of  the  pre- 
paid advertisement  section  of  THE  Paemers’ 
gazette.  It  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  all  in- 
quiries. and  in  reach  of  all  current  business.  Apply 
for  forms  to  THE  PARMERB’  GAZETTE  Offloo,  Dublin. 


THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


CATTLE. 

NEWCAS'JTiK,  Ajjiil  6.-  Large  eupidy  iiom  Scot- 
land; 764  cattle  against  370.  Sheep,  623;  72  calves; 
10  pigs. 

SAIjFOEI),  April  6.  No  sheep.  Only  262  cattle  al- 
located. 63  dairy  cows,  £30  to  £58.  Since  last  week 
700  cattle  arrived,  but  no  sheep. 


PORK. 

LONDON  (Cential),  April  6.  Pork  is  to-day  worth 
2s.  iier  lb.,  and  is  in  good  demand.— (Game  and  Son.; 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  April  6.— Very  quiet  demand;  small  sup- 
ply cleared.  Crammed  cliickens,  each,  lOe.,  12s.; 
best  finished  8s.,  9s. ; seconds,  6s. ; hens,  extra  large, 
7s.,  9s.  ; best  Old.,  4s.,  5s.;  pigeons,  best.  Is.  6d.;  old, 
9d. ; w.ild,  1«.,  Is.  3d.;  rabbits,  best  trapped,  Is.  4d., 
Is.  6d. ; ducks,  prime,  7s.,  8s.;  Guinea  fowl,  4s  6d., 
5s. 

LONDON  (Central),  April  6.— Good  soft  young 
chickens  are  now  making  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  9d.  per 
lb.  Big,  rough,  and  hard  stuff  is  on  the  market  in 
great  quantities,  and  the  trade  is  bad  for  that 
class  of  goods,  prices  being  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
lb.  New  laid  English  eggs,  26s.  to  27s. j duck,  32s. 
to  35s.  Young  ducks.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
Tame  rabbits.  Is.  to  Is.  3d.;  wild.  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 
Woodpigeon,  Is.  to  Is.  4A.  each.— (Game  and  Son.) 


POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  April  6. — Unchanged,  dull.  Best  Dates. 
11s.  6d.;  Champions,  12s.;  Skerries,  12e.  6d.  cwt. 


BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  April  6.— Practically  no  supplies.  Cross- 
Channel  buyers  appear  to  absorb  all  fresh-made 
creams.  Several  offers  made  at  380s.,  400s.  cwt.; 
in  one  case  420s.  asked.  Factors  cannot  accept  these 
offers.  Eggs — Any  sales  effected  were  at  week-end 

Pi'jc6s,  18s.,  29s.  case  120.  Supply  limited. 

COEK,  April  6.— Firsts,  314s.;  fresh,  318s. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  April  6.— Unusually  heavy  supply  of 
vegetables;  sales  dragged  till  late.  York  cabbage, 
load,  30s„  87s.;  savoy,  do.,  6s. , 15s.  6d. ; extra,  35s  • 
cauliflowers,  doz„  3s.,  4s.  6d.;  rhubarb,  doz  , 3s.,  5s. ; 
scallions,  bunch.  Is.,  is.  8d.;  lettuce,  doz..  Is.,  Is.  7d.; 
thyme,  bunch,  6d.,  9d. ; beet,  bunch,  4d.,  6d. ; carrots, 
doz..  Is.  6d.,  2s.;  white  turnips,  bunch,  6d.,  lOd.; 
parsley,  float,  is.  6d.,  2s.;  tray.  Is,  lOd.,  2s,;  swedes, 
cwt.,  4s.  2d.,  5s.;  apples,  brl.,  22s.,  50s. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  April  6.— Small  supply  of  hay  at  opening. 
Buyers,  though  few,  purchased  without  delay  at  re- 
cent prices.  Supplies  later  poured  in.  and  salesmen 
found  difficulty  in  effecting  sales  at  Is.  cwt.  cheaper 
Uian  111  early  morning.  Old  meadow  failed  to  clear. 
Heavy  market  of  oaten  straw ; no  demand.  Only  a 
few  loads  of  wheaten,  which  sold  at  6s.,  6s.  6d.  cwt.; 
oaten,  choice,  5s.,  6s.  3d.;  medium  and  inferior  at 
prices  to  clear;  hay,  choice  loads,  lls.  6d.,  12s.  6d.; 
extra,  13s.,  13s.  6d.  cwt. ; good  old  meadow,  9s.,  10s. 
6d. ; medium,  8s.,  8s.  9d. ; inferior  low  at  5s.  cwt. 


The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 buehels  as  received 
ironi  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  3rd  April,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 

s.  d.  8.  d.  B.  d.  8.  d. 

Wheat  ...  72  7 72  6 72  11  84  4 

Barley  ...  90  4 62  8 56  7 69  11 

Oats  ...  55  7 47  2 49  10  55  1 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


Tele<raphle  Addresi : “ Bparkaney,  Smith,  Lenden." 

Bates  & ChappeU  Ltd. 

109,  103,  112,  113,  313,  343Z&  i374 
Oentral  MeatJ  Markets,  London,  E.O.  1. 
Bankers : 

I<l«rd’B  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Smlthfleld,  London,  E.O,  1 

■AH  HANDLE  eONtlONMENTS  OP— 

MEAT  ■ ■ 

RABBITS 
POULTRY 
EPOS,  MStOa 

Fall  valaos  obtained  and  retnrned  to  sendtrs,  less 
oommlsslon. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  descript'oa 
of  Game,  etc. 

OhoqiMi  and  Aceonnts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sont 
on  appUeatlon. 

C0SU8P0EDBHCB  IHTITEO. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  April  8. — The  undertone  of  to- 
day’s market  was  weaker.  Choice  steers  made 
95s.  to  98s.  per  cwt.,  and  best  grades  99s.  to  100s. 
Prime  heifers,  92s.  6d.  to  98s.  ; others,  from  75s. 
to  85s.  per  cwt..  according  to  quality  and  finish. 
Best  bulls,  96s.  to  104s.  ; others,  65s.  to  95s. 
Choice  young  beef  cows,  88s.  to  96s.,  and  others, 
47s.  6d.  to  86s.  per  cwt. 

Choice  aged  mutton,  Is.  lOd.  to  Is.  lid.  per 
lb.  ; Cheviots,  2s.  to  2s.  Id.  ; others.  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  9d.  A larger  supply  of  lambs  was  in  evi- 
dence, but  the  trade  was  poor.  Prices  varied 
from  70s.  to  100s.  for  choice  qualities. 

The  numbers  of  beasts  on  sale  were  2,577,  an 
increase  of  367  over  corresponding  week  of  last 
year;  sheep,  5,075,  a decrease  of  361;  veal 
calves,  2. 

Pigs. — There  were  214  pigs  offered.  Hoggs, 
from  20  to  24  stone,  brought  .£9  15s.  to  £10  10s. 
per  cwt.  Stores  in  request,  but  dear  at  from 
160s.  to  220s.  per  cwt. 

Store  Cattle.— The  tendency  was  slightly 
downward. 

Dairy  Cattle. — There  were  149  entries  of  a 
mixed  quality.  Best  average  milkers  brought 
from  £38  to  £55  each ; others,  from  £22  to  £36. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  April  8. — Supplies: — Cattle  2,577. 
crease  267;  sheep  5,075,  decrease  361.  There 
was  a good  demand  for  Avell-finished  cattle 
suitable  for  home  trade,  but  rough  and  inferior 
beasts  were  not  so  easily  sold.  Best  sheep 
sold  well,  but,  through  lack  of  demand  for- 
shipping,  trade  for  other  descriptions  was  not 
so  good.  Lambs  were  not  in  such  keen  re- 
quest as  last  wmek.  Quotations: — Best  bul- 

locks and  heifers,  from  90s.  to  98s.,  and  up  to 
loos.  8d.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from  80s. 
to  89s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows  and  bulls, 
from  40s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton, 
IS.  9d.  to  2s.  2d.  Lambs,  bos.  to  loos. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  April  8. — Numbers  : — Cattle  2,577,  in- 
crease 367:  sheep  5,075,  decrease  361.  Rather 
quiet  trade  for  both  cattle  and  sheep,  but  prices 
about  the  same  as  last  day.  Beef  (best), .from 
95s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt.  live  weight  ; others,  from 
75s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  Mutton,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d. 
per  lb. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  & $0 
Usher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  April  8. — Supplies  : — 
Beasts  2,577,  increase  367;  sheep  5,075,  de- 
crease 361.  Quieter  trade  for  all  classes  of 
cattle,  with  prices  generally  favouring  buyers. 
Medium  sorts  difficult  to  clear  at  the  reduced 


SlrtPSONS 

CALFHEAl 


REARS  CMS  WITHOVTHIlKjnSSCOUR 
SAVES  iZ  ON  EVERY  CALF  REAREEL 


HAY.  STRAW 
& CATTLE 


SPIGE 


FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER. 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

sSold  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drug  Merchanta* 

iSIMPSOK  S:  Co.,  Ltd.,  WESTMORELAND  MUM,  « 

' -t  CW.«'v«U  St..  Lrmdoiv 

Or  to  Adams  A Anderson,  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie.  7 Aehfleld  Terrace.  Terenure.  Dublin. 


quotations.  Best  brought  from  92s.  to  97s.  per 
cwt.,  secondary  and  inferior  from  80s.  to  90s. 
per  cwt.  Not  so  much  animation  in  demand 
for  sheep,  but  quotations  remain  unchanged, 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— Owing  to  the 
Easter  holidays  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store 
cattle  was  held  on  Wednesday.  Entries  were  large 
in  all  departments,  and  the  previous  week's  values 
were  well  maintained.  For  top  quality  bullocks  and 
heifers  of  medium  and  heavy  weights  the  highest 
price  per  live  cwt.  was  obtained,  97s.  to  100s.  being 
recorded  in  several  cases,  and  95s.  was  readily  cur- 
rent. Being  the  holiday  week,  shippers’  require- 
ments were  not  as  extensive  as  usual;  however,  this 
was  amply  made  up  by  the  home  inquiry,  so  that  a 
steady,  satisfactory  trade  prevailed  throughout. 
Values  per  live  cwt.  for  bulls  were  in  practically  the 
same  ratio  as  bullocks  and  heifers,  and  for  cows 
there  was  a steady  demand  at  full  rates  of  recent 
markets.  Stores  were  again  in  very  keen  request, 
making  up  to  beef  prices  per  live  cwt.  Bullocks 
made  up  to  £62;  heifers,  to  £55;  cows,  to  £61;  and 
bulls,  to  £75  10s.  'i'he  usual  weekly  sales  will  be 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next. 

John  Coigan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  held 
both  cattle  and  sheep  sales  on  Wednesday,  owing  to 
the  holidays.  There  was  again  a large  show  of 
prime  cattle  on  offer  and  an  average  number  of 
sheep  for  the  season.  With  a large  attendance  of 
butchers  and  shippers,  a fast,  dear  selling  trade  was 
experienced  in  all  departments,  and  a complete  clear- 
ance easily  effected.  Best  bullocks,  £62;  heifers,  £68; 
cows,  £54;  bulls,  £70;  Whitefaced  wethers,  £11; 
Whitefaced  ewes,  £10  10s.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  125s.; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  122s.;  cross  hoggs,-  165s.;  rams,  to 
£12. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick — Special 
Weekly  Dairy  Market,  April  6.— Normal  sup- 
plies ; not  a big  attendance,  but  all  pre- 
sent meant  business,  with  the  result  that  trade 
showed  a healthy  tone,  well  sustained  to  end  of  day, 
with  enhanced  values.  Choice  lots  easily  cashed  at 
top  prices;  extra  lots  drew  considerably  more  money 
than  last  market;  average  heifers  a ready  trade. 
Major  O’Brien  obtained  £65  for  an  extra  cow  on  her 
second  calf.  Choice  heifers,  £50 — £55  10s.;  promis- 
ing, £44  10s.— £48;  useful,  £58— £44;  small,  £27— £32; 
springing  cows,  £47 — £65;  ordinary,  £32— £40;  milch. 
£42  10s.— £50;  ordinary,  £36— £41  lOs.  A good  clear- 
ance. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick — Weekly 
Market  of  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock  and  Sheep,  April  7. 
—Heavy  entries.  Trade  easier  than  last  market,  and 
irregular;  demand  lacked  energy  and  stability,  ex- 
cept for  promising  and  forward  drafts;  backward 
and  small  cattle  did  not  attract  attention,  and  were 
difficult  to  place;  buyers  showed  a cautious  disposi- 
tion; prices  worked  out  around  recent  currencies. 
Fat  bullocks,  £46  10s  and  £41  10s.;  three-year-old 
bullocks,  £32  10s.;  strippers,  medium.  £25— £30;  two- 
year-old  bullocks,  £26— £29  15s.;  second  run,  £21  — 
£23;  two-year-old  heifers,  £34  10s.,  £24  12s.  6d. — £27 
159.;  second  run,  £20— £24;  yearling  bullocks,  £14  — 
£17  Is.;  yearling  heifers,  £15— £22  6s.  Sheep  section 
—A  good  trade;  fat,  £7  12s.  6d.— £10  Is.;  hoggets, 
£6  Is.— £6  8s. 

WAKEFIELD,  April  7.— Only  157  cattle  shown,  but 
no  sheep.  Beasts  were  mostly  Scotch,  and  made  66s. 
to  75s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  milch  beasts,  £38  to  £50 
each ; stores.  £18  to  £38. 

GLASGOW.  April  7.— Supplies  of  Scotch  cattle  were 
fairly  heavy  and  quality  up  to  the  usual  standard. 
Irish  cattle  fewer  in  numbers,  and  quality  only  fair 
Sheep — An  increase  from  last  week,  a big  proportion 
being  the  best  quality  forward  this  year.  In  dead 
meat  section,  supply  of  home  and  foreign  beef  still 
good. 

CAMBRIDGE,  April  5.— Fat  cattle  graded  13;  last 
week,  49.  Stores  and  cows.  54;  do..  118.  Calves,  43; 
do.,  120.  Fat  sheep,  32;  last  week.  153.  Store 
sheep,  13;  do.,  170.  Fat  pigs,  181;  do.,  7.  Store 
pigs,  114;  do.,  308.  Store  beasts  small  show  and 
good  trade.  Store  pigs  an  exceptionally  fast  trade 
at  very  high  prices. 

CARLISLE,  April  3. — A large  show  of  Irish  stores 
met  with  a keen  demand.  Two-year-old  heifers  rea- 
lised £24 ; Short-keep  heifers,  £44 ; polled  bullocks. 
£36;  polled  heifers.  £32;  horned  bullocks  and  geld 
cows,  £40. 

CRAIN. 

LONDON  (Mark  Lane),  April  7.— Wheat,  76s.  6d.  to 
77s.  per  504  lb.;  barley,  90s.  to  115s.  per  448  lb.;  oats, 
60s.  to  63s.  per  336  lb.  , 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  April  7.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  5d.  to  3s.  8d.;  lump,  retail, 
3s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.;  lump,  wholesale,  3s.  2d.  to  58.  5d. 
per  lb.;  eggs,  hen,  22s.  to  27s.;  duck,  26s.  to  32s.  per 
120;  do.,  hen,  2s.  4d.  to  3s.;  duck,  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  doz.;  buttermilk,  5s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  rundlet;  table 
celery,  24s.  to  26s.;  potherb  celeryj  18s.  to  20s.;  rhu- 
barb, 6s.  to  7s.;  parsley,  12s.  to  16s.;  leeks,  6s.  to 
10s.  per  doz.  bundles;  turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; carrots. 
12s.  to  15s. ; parsnips,  12s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. ; cauli- 
flowers, 2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ; savoys,  18s.  to  36s. ; 
cabbage,  26s.  to  46s.;  curleye,  8s.  to  16s.  per  120; 
turnips,  swede.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd. ; potatoes,  Up-to- 
Dates.  lOs.  3d.  to  10s.  9d. ; British  Queens.  TOs.  6d.  to 
11s.;  Windsor  Castles.  10s.  3d.  to  10s.  9d.;  grain,  oats, 
seed.  21s.  to  21s.  9d.;  feeding.  20s.  to  21s.;  hay,  up- 
land, new.  10s.  to  12s.;  meadow,  6s.  to  9s.;  timothy, 
86.  to  10s.;  straw,  oat,  5s.  to  6s.;  pork,  medium,  220s. 
to  230s.  per  cwt. 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  April  7.— Oats,  2s.  Id. 
to  2s.  4d.;  eeed  oats,  2s.  6d.  per  stone;  hay,  230s.  to 
240s.;  straw,  120s.  to  150s.;  turnips,  15s.  to  17s.  6d. 
per  ton;  potatoes,  30s.  to  32s.  6d.  per  sack;  turf,  40s. 
per  ton ; bogwood,  25s.  to  30s.  per  load. 

DERRY  (Waterside  Market),  April  7.— Oats,  new, 
26.  Id.  to  2s,  34d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to  240s.;  straw. 
110s.  to  130s.;  turnips,  17s.  to  20s.  per  ton;  iiotaloea 
27s.  to  30s.  per  sack. 


PORK. 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  Butter  Market), 
April  7.— Quantities  in  market— 40  pigs,  240s. ; coarse 
and  inferior.  200s.  to  220s.  per  cwt.;  demand  brisk 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DERRY  POULTRY,  April  7.— Chickens,  15s.  to  19e.; 
hens,  15s.  to  17s.;  ducks,  13s.  to  15s.  per  pair. 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN— April  8th,  1920. 


No. of 
Beasts 

Desoriptloa. 

Avarags 

live  weight. 

Average 
price 
per  head. 

Average 

P ice 
per  ewt. 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

4 

prime 

...  13 

1 

7 

67 

0 

0 

S' 

0 

9 

*3 

do. 

...  13 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  15 

0 

0 

74 

5 

0 

4 

19 

0 

2 

do. 

...  10 

3 

0 

53 

0 

0 

4 

18 

6 

*7 

do. 

...  10 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

*5 

do. 

...  11 

3 

0 

56 

19 

9 

4 

17 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  10 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

2 

do. 

...  10 

1 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

15 

6 

*4 

very  good 

...  10 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

*5 

do. 

...  11 

3 

9 

55 

0 

6 

4 

13 

0 

*8 

do. 

...  10 

0 

9 

46 

7 

3 

4 

12 

0 

3 

do. 

...  9 

2 

0 

43 

10 

0 

4 

11 

6 

*6 

do. 

...  9 

1 

5 

42 

5 

6 

4 

11 

0 

*3 

do. 

Heifers 

...  8 

3 

19 

40 

2 

6 

4 

10 

0 

*4 

prime 

...  11 

0 

0 

54 

9 

0 

4 

19 

0 

*4 

do. 

...  9 

2 

14 

47 

3 

3 

4 

18 

0 

*8 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

43 

13 

0 

4 

17 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  11 

0 

0 

52 

5 

0 

4 

16 

0 

*3 

very  good 
Cows 

...  9 

0 

0 

41 

17 

0 

4 

13 

0 

1 

prime 

...  10 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

very  good 
Wethers 

...  8 

3 

19 

37 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

22 

prime 

...  1 

1 

20 

9 

0 

0 

6 

5 

9 

15 

do. 

...  1 

3 

6 

11 

0 

0 

6 

2 

3 

24 

very  good 
Ewes 

...  1 

1 

7 

8 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

prime 

...  1 

0 

14 

6 

10 

0 

6 

16 

6 

10 

very  good 
Hoggets 

...  1 

1 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

11 

3 

10 

prime 

...  0 

3 

8 

5 

16 

0 

6 

19 

6 

8 

very  good 
Lambs 

...  1 

0 

17 

7 

5 

0 

6 

5 

6 

_10 

prime 

...  0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Numbers  exposed  for  sale— Fat  cattle,  2,577;  fat  sheep. 
6,075. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbera  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
lale  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  3rd  April,  1920, 


Cattle. 

m 

• 

Irish  Parts. 

A 

u. 

Others. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1 Goats. 

t> 

CO 

u 

0 

X 

u m 
^ X 
5 ^ 

3 Ce 

Asset. 

Total 

Animal 

Ballina 

Belfast 

1544 

2869 

’343 

1 

196 

1 

^54 

Cork 

210 

482 

40 

31 

13 

1 

777 

Drogheda 

Dublin 

1549 

4202 

"97 

30M 

"88 

8855 

Dundalk 

195 

1 

21 

32 

249 

Greenore 

220 

... 

128 

42 

390 

Lame 

38 

1385 

• ■ 1 

43 

1 

1 

1468 

Limerick 
Londonderry  ... 

658 

1^4 

'"6 

‘"57 

"1 

... 

2066 

Milford 

Mulroy 

... 

Newry 

Portrush 

Sligo 

... 

Waterford 

254 

321 

39 

2301 

5 

2920 

Westport 

... 

... 

Total 

4228 

10843 

183 

6023 

34 

346 

0 

“ 

... 

21659 

Tbeae  flgurea  do  not  include  Army  Horaea. 


BELFAST,  April  7. — There  was  a very  large  show 
of  cattle  on  sale,  and  remunerative  prices  were  ob- 
tained. There  was  a good  average  show  of  springing 
and  milch  cattle,  which  sold  freely.  The  Oxford 
Market  was  stocked  with  a large  display  of  live  pigs 
and  calves,  which  sold  well  at  prices  m favour  of  the 
seller.  The  horse  fair  was  held  in  the  May's  Market, 
and  there  was  an  average  show  of  animals,  anything 
of  class  realising  a high  figure.  The  following  are 
the  quotations First  class  springers  and  milch  cows, 
from  £52  lOs.  to  £60;  second  class  do.,  £44  to  £60; 
third  class,  £24  10s.  to  £41;  three-year-old  heifers, 
and  bullocks.  £34  to  £36  10s.;  two-year-old  do.,  £26 
10s.  to  £30;  six-quarter-old  do.,  £19  to  £24;  one-year- 
old  do.,  £12  lOs.  to  £14  15s. ; dry  cows  and  strippers. 
£17  to  £36;  brood  sowe,  £18  to  £20;  store  pigs,  £10 
lOs.  to  £12;  suckers,  per  pair,  £8  lOs.  to  £13;  young 
calves.  £1  lOs.  to  £5  lOs. ; horses,  £16  to  £70. 


TOO  LATI  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 


Respectable  Farmer’s  Son  seeks  Situation  as 
Steward  or  Understeward ; can  do  all  farm 
work;  would  give  security;  clerical  references.  Apply 
“ Steward,”  this  office. 


Printed  and  published  by  THE  BEUNSWICK  PBESS, 
LTD.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Brunswick  St.,  Dnblin. 
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While  ideal  for  crops  already  in  the  ground, 
the  recent  wet  weather  has  held  up  spring 
sowing  operations. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  weeds  from  starting  than 
to  kill  them  when  once  well  developed.  Har- 
rowing once  or  twice  before  planting  time 
kills  many  weeds  and  saves  much  labour 
later. 

Evasion  and  procrastination  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  agriculture. 
Wc  are  still  waiting  for  the  promised  agricul- 
ture bill,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  to 
encourage  the  production  of  home-grown  food. 

The  live  stock  industry  is  a primary  factor 
in  the  perpetuation  of  a successful  and  per- 
manent agriculture.  It  underlies  all  farm 
management.  It  contributes  largely  to  our  ex- 
port trade,  and  its  prosperity  concerns  the 
well-being  of  every  citizen  because  it  underlies 
all  industry  or  affects  it  indirectly. 

The  successful  marketing  of  farm  products 
offers  greater  possibilities  towards  the  attain- 
ment by  the  farmer  of  a satisfactory  balance 
.•sheet  than  the  efforts  put  forth  on  his  behalf 
. Through  co-operative  societies  with  the  object 
- .of  saving  the  farmer  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 
i;  .on  the  purchase  of  such  farm  requirements  as 
fertilisers,  seeds  and  machinery.  In  other 
■words,  the  securing  of  better  terms  in  the  pur- 
, chase  of  the  various  things  which  are  needed 
for  farms  is  a small  matter  in  comparison  with 
■ the  selling  end  of  the  business,  that  is,  the 
• marketing  of  farm  stock  and  produce  at  prices 
that  will  pay  the  farmer.  That  this  is  so  will 
be  obvious  when  the  two  items  piirchases  and 
sales  are  compared.  In  actual  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  an  increase  of  even  less  than 
one  per  cent,  from  sales  will  be  greater  in 
amount  than  a ten  per  cent,  saving  in  pur- 
chases. This  leads  us  to  suggest  that  it  will 
pay_  the  farmer  to  give  more  attention  to  the 
selling  and  marketing  angle  of  his  business, 
and  that  by  devoting  his  energies  to  securing 
better  prices  for  his  stock  and  produce  he  will 
thereby  accomplish  through  co-operation  an 
adequate  return,  the  just  fruits  of  his  labour, 
his  knowledge  and  his  investment,  as  well  as 
many  times  more  benefits  that  can  be  gained 
by  entering  into  competition  with  the  trader. 
The  latter  resolves  itself  into  energy  mis- 
directed; it  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 


WET  AND  WET. 

The  past  week  was  a miserable  specimen 
of  spring  weatiier.  The  barometer  kept 
low  throughout,  and  the  wind  blew  from 
a cold  and  rainy  quarter.  Seeding  has  suffered 
much  delay  in  consequence,  and  most  of  the 
country  is  in  a soaked  condition.  Even  at  the 
mid-week  of  April  we  are  as  yet  on  the  look 
out  for  spring,  and  very  little  softness  or  warm 
sunshine  has  so  far  come  to  cheer  farmers  on 
their  way.  There  is  little  use  fuming  at  the 
set-back.  When  spring  comes,  it  usually  does 
come,  and  unmistakably  so.  Those  of  com- 
placent turn  are  not  much  perturbed  ; they  be- 
lieve in  waiting  for  the  soil  to  be  di'y  enough 
and  warm  enough  to  consign  the  seed  to  it. 
Till  that  comes,  they  are  content  to  wait,  and 
often  are  rewarded  by  having  crops  as  early 
and  as  luxuriant'  as  those  who  sowed  to  date, 
heedless  of  temperature  and  soil  conditions. 

Profits  from  Dairying. 

They  are  business  folk  the  Canadians. 
Farmers  out  there  are  keen  just  to  see 
how  things  stand,  so  far  as  profits  are 
concerned.  For  this  reason,  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges — Ontario — has  been  making  a 
business  survey  to  determine  what  a dairy  far- 
mer’s labour  income  amounts  to  in  the  year. 
This  sum,  which  represents  what  is  earned-by 
the  farmer’s  labour  and  managing  ability,  is 
obtained  by  deducting  total  expenses  from 
total  receipts,  and  allowing  5 per  cent,  on  the 
total  capital  invested,  which  is  deducted  from 
the  net  revenue.  This  analysis  of  profits  has 
led  the  investigators  to  arrive  at  a number  of 
findings,  some  of  which  are  equally  applicable 
on  this  side.  Thus,  it  has  been  made  plain 
that  labour  income  advances  steadily  with  in- 
creased crop  yields  per  acre,  if  all  other  factors 
remain  constant  ; the  quality  of  the  live  stock 
or  the  producing  capacity  of  the  milch  cow  is 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  determining  profit 
or  loss  in  the  dairy-farming  business  ; the  use 
of  a “ grade  ’’  or  “ scrub  ” bull  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  progressive  dairyman;  the 
average  man  should  not  specialize  in  dairying 
to  a greater  degree  than  the  receiving  of  70 
per  cent,  of  his  gross  revenue  from  the  dairy 
herd  ; high  milk  yield  per  cow  is  the  greatest 
single  factor  tending  to  reduce  cost  of  pro- 
duction; breeding  is  a slower  but  a much  more 
profitable  method  of  increasing  milk-yield  per 
cow  than  is  feeding  ; finally,  there  is  a danger 
of  feeding  beyond  the  producing  capacity  of 
cows,  even  though  they  be  of  good  breeding. 
These  are  all  points  of  importance  in  the 
economy  of  running  a dairy  herd,  and  indicate 
a safe  line  of  policy. 

Manuring  and  Weeds. 

The  merits  of  farmyard  manure  are 
thoroughly  recognised  by  farmers  and 
gardeners  alike.  It  has  been  described 
as  the  basis  of  all  manuring,  and  many  more 
things  have  been  said  in  its  favour,  which 
make  out  that,  in  its  default,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  would  be  weakened,  and  its  resources  ex- 
hausted under  the  strain  of  cropping.  All  this 
appraisement  is  due  to  it  admittedly.  It  is  a 
complete  if  not  a well-balanced  manure,  that 
is,  the  proporiton  in  which  it  supplies  nitrogen, 
phosphates,  and  potash  does  not  correspond 
with  the  requirements  of  crops,  and  some  of 
these  essential  plant  foods  it  supplies  in  a very 
slowly  assimilable  form.  Still  it  does  add  all 
three  to  the  soil,  and  the  enriching  effect  of 
these  is  marked  not  alone  in  the  crop  to 
which  applied,  but  in  those  which  succeed  in 
the  pasturage  later.  Its  effect  in  increasing 
soil  fertility  is  equalled  by  the  improvement  in 
the  physical  texture  which  it  promotes.  When 
the  compact  mass  of  litter  and  animal  drop- 
pings breaks  up  into  fine  mould,  it  adds  to  the 
store  of  humus,  and  this  decomposed  organic 
matter,  which  scientists  refer  to  as  humus, 
appreciably  increases  the  heat-absorbing  and 
moisture-retaining  power  of  the  soil.  The 
bulky  well-rotted  loads  carted  from  the  heap 
in  spring-time,  and  spread  at  an  even  depth 
along  the  drill  bottoms,  in  a manner,  re- 
semble the  forcing  frame  of  the  gardener. 
The  manure,  as  it  decays,  adds  heat  to  the 
soil,  and  encourages  the  germination  of  such 
seeds  as  th(?$e  of  turnips  and  mangels.  It  also 
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opens  up  the  soil  by  its  decay,  and  in  this  way 
is  of  especial  benefit  to  potatoes,  which  tuber 
more  freely  under  loose  well-aerated  condi- 
tions. Further,  in  the  following  season,  the 
fine  warm  mould  and  the  spongy  texture  sup- 
plied in  the  surface  soil  enable  the  tiny  grass 
and  clover  seedlings  to  germinate  uniformly, 
and  to  get  well-established  in  the  first  summer. 

This,  in  brief,  is  a concise  summing  up  of 
the  case  to  be  made  for  yard-manure.  In  the 
northern  counties  an  assurance  that  a field  had 
been  well  dunged  the  previous  year  is  taken 
as  a guarantee  that  a successful  corn  crop  will 
follow.  Land  that  is  not  regularly  and  amply 
dunged  is  regarded  as  cheated,  maltreated,  and 
to  a sense  swindled.  The  resort  to  artificials 
is  regarded  as  a back-hand  trick,  and  the 
superstition,  as  one  might  term  it,  that  the  use 
of  “ bag  stuff  ” is  a kind  of  land  robbery  still 
holds.  Thus  does  the  contention  prevail  be- 
tween those  who  only  know  the  value  of 
plenty  of  dung  in  the  drills,  and  those  -who 
know  further,  and  understand  what  a dressing 
of  artificials  supplies.  The  same  controversy 
exists  among  those  who  tend  town  gardens. 
The  bulk  and  the  stench  of  the  load  of  dung 
appeals;  the  bag  of  powdery  chemicals  does 
not.  And  yet  both  country  farmer  and  town 
gardener  are  liable  to  suffer  from  weed  infec- 
tion through  dung,  though  no  such  trouble  can 
at  least  directly  be  traced  to  artificials.  The 
grubbing,  drill-harrowing,  scuffling,  etc.,  which 
the  potato  and  root  crops  require  kill  out  a 
large  proportion  of  the  weeds  that  spring  from 
seeds  conveyed  in  the  manure.  Too  often  the 
manure  heap  is  made  the  receptacle  of  barn 
winnowings,  and  too  often  the  sweepings  from 
the  threshing  are  also  dumped  there.  It  is  a 
bad  mistake.  No  provision  is  so  ivell  repaid 
as  to  keep  weeds  from  seeding,  and  to  destroy 
any  seeds  that  may  persist,  and  be  threshed 
out  with  the  grain  crops.  An  experiment  car- 
ried out  a couple  of  seasons  ago  in  Sweden 
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throws  much  light  on  the  liability  of  different 
kinds  of  manure  to  convey  weed  seeds.  The 
experiment  referred  to  was  evidently  designed 
to  test  the  degree  of  weed  infection  as  between 
little  and  well-rotted  manure,  that  is,  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  layers  of  the  manure 
heap:  as  also  between  the  manure  made  in 
the  cow-house,  the  stable,  the  sheep-pen  the 
piggery  and  the  poultry-shed.  The  results 
apparently  show  that  the  weed  seeds  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  manure  made  least 
growth.  Those  from  the  manure  of  poultry 
(fed  m winter,  and  obviously  on  grains  which 
contain  much  weed  refuse)  sprouted  strongly, 
and,  as  regards  the  manure  from  the  different 
faim  animals,  that  from  cow  manure  es- 
pecially from  the  upper  and  less  highly’  fer- 
mented layer,  contained  most  weeds;  then  in 
order  of  weed  production  followed  pig  manure 
horse  mamire,  and  at  the  bottom  sheep’ 
manure.  The  weeds  specified  in  the  Swedish 
tiicUs  could  not  be  expected  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  recur  in  the  fields  and  gardens 
of  this  country.  Still,  the  record  of  chicken- 
weed,  spurrey,  sow-thistle,  dandelion,  couch 
and  various  poa  grasses  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected if  only  groundsel  as  well  as  the  smaller 
tribe  of  nettles  were  included.  Some  weeds, 
such  as  lamb  s quarter  or  fat  hen,  which  comes 
late  in  the  season  on  potato  fields,  farmers  do 
not  mind,  as  tliey  are  easily  hand-pulled,  just 
as  docks  and  red-shank  are  in  turnips;  others, 
such  as  groundsel,  do  not  ve.x  gardeners  much’ 
as  these  are  easily  displaced,  and  give  no  fur- 
ther trouble.  But  there  are  others  again,  such 
as  wild  convolvulus,  which,  once  it  intrudes 
into  a garden,  wants  forking  and  re-forking 
until  the  last  tangible  shoot  is  cleared.  Weeds 
111  a Avay  arc  a law  unto  themselves.  They 
come  III  places  where  they  might  be  least  ex- 
pected, and  yet  they  have  soil  tastes.  The 
creeping  chick-weed,  with  the  delicate  fumi- 
tory, favour  heavy  clays,  just  as  the  poppy  de- 
lights 111  light  gravelly  soils,  the  fox-glove  in 
sandy  places,  and  the  M'ay-flower,  the  deep- 
scented  meadow  queen,  and  the  yellow  iris  in 
low-lying  damp  meadows.  Ferns  or  bracken 
are  the  disfigurement  of  the  hillside  slopes  and 
a sore  loss  they  are  to  the  grazing  there. 

I iicse^  all  find  a home  where  they  find  soil 
conditions  most  homely.  Some  time  since  a 
census  of  opinion  was  taken  as  to  the  worst 
weeds  of  arable  and  grass-land  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. This  related  to  areas  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  weightiest  complaints  were 
made  against  such  pests  as  bulbous  oat  or 
pearl  grass,  dock,  couch,  wild  oats  (or 
giays  ),  charlock,  and  red-shank  in  tillage 
ground;  m grass  land,  the  common  daisy,  the 
creeping  thistle,  crowfoot  or  buttercup,  self- 
heal,  ben-weed,  or  rag-weed  were  most  com- 
plained of,  not  to  speak  of  the  ox-eye  daisy 
(the  marguerite  of  the  wild-floxver  bouquet) 
the  hard-heads,  the  rib-worts,  the  silver-weeds’ 
and  the  other  various  intruders  which  impose 
themselves  wdicre  conditions  favour.  These  all 
have  to  be  combatted  by  various  means,  such 
as  cutting,  manuring,  grazing  with  different 
kinds  of  stock,  and  other  methods  known  to 
the  cute  husbandman.  Yet,  to  hark  back  to 
our  original  text,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  and  any  and  every  effort  to  destroy,  pre- 
tcrably  by  burning,  mature  weed  seeds,  and  to 
keep  the  inamire  heap  as  nneontaminated  as 
•possible,  will  be  fully  compensated  for  by  less 
foul  root-crops  and  cleaner  pastures  later. 

I lie  tovyn  gardener  does  not  know  the  legacy 
of  weeds  he  has  let  himself  in  for  when  he 
sprcad.s  the  loads  of  manure  he  has  contracted 
for  under  his  vegetable  beds.  His  is  farmino- 
on  the  smaller  or  intenswc  scale,  and  his  crop 
this  year  is  followed  by  another  next  in  the 
same  patch.  With  the  farmer  it  is  different 
who  wants  always  clean  crops  and  sound  pas- 
tures. Lor  thus  reason  the  need  is  urgent  and 
the  economy  obvious  not  only  of  checking 
weed  growth  in  tillage  crops  and  pastures  by 
cutting,  pulling,  or  spraying^  as  the  case  may 
he,  hilt  also  to  take  care  that  the  mamire  heap 
IS  a.s  free  trom  such  a source  of  infection  as 
can  be.  A load  of  manure  clean  of  weed  seeds 
IS  worth  double  one  that  is  dirtv  and  breeds  all 
sorts  of  filth  afterwards.  Tliis  is  a lesson 
wliicli  the  recent  mild  winter  has  brought 
lomc  to  the  town  gardener  and  it  should  not 
be  lost  on  the  country  farmer. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES; 


W 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

E would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far 

T ▼ possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answe 
to  (lueries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  3 
tainnig  replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  k 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  J 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  a“ 
yetennary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlii 
Address  Fabmees’  GAZETTE.  179  Great  Brunswi 
btreet,  Dublin.  ^ 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fj 
material  intended  for  examinatii 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatchii 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrui 
out  01  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed, 
4dmit_  of  a proper  examination  being  mai^ 
it  this^rule  is,  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  " 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forward!; 
specimeus  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  a 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessa 
to : — 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  papei 

2 W rile  the  querist's  name  and  address  on  th 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  ■ 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  1 


AGRICULTURE. 


Identification  of  Potato  (Inquirer,  Co.  Kerry)— Th( 
potato  you  enclose  is  certainly  not  Irish  Queen 
which  It  resembles  in  colour,  though  it  is  mucl 
moie  legular  in  shape  and  has  shallower  eves  I; 
is  very  like  a variety  sent  to  us  last  summer  Iron 
t.<>.  Clare.  It  may  be  a local  sort,  and  in  ani 
fiat?  doubly  difficult  to  identify  from  the  exami 
nation  of  one  or  two  tubers.  Later,  if  you  keei 
timi  is  like,  colour  of  blossom* 

duo-  send  us  some  newly 

"u»  tubois,  we  may  be  able  to  have  it  run  down  tr 
some  definite  variety,  though  there  is  no  certainty 

^Tem"or1r«?  ^ ’ Dublin)- We  were 

J!!,  week  m recommending  you  to  make 

Thp'fontT-^ir  ^ at  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

19  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tuie,  4 Upper  Merrion  Street,  and  if  you  make  the 
necessary  application  to  that  office  we  have  no 
dmmt  you  will  be  granted  the  export  licence  necefc 

Cross^hannel  Potato  Factors  (M.  F B Co 
Waterford)— We  are  making  inquiries,  and  hoiie 
names  of  some  firms  at  each  of  the 
centies  you  mention  in  next  week’s  issue. 

Iden'ification  of  weed  (P..  Co.  Kerry)-The  weed 
which  you  complain  appears  so  rampantly  in  1 
continuously  meadowed  for  a 
mimbei  of  years  is  earth-nut.  pig-nut  or  arnut. 
and  Conopodium  denudatura," 

the  parsley  and  carrot  order-? 
Umbelliferae.  According  to  one  authority,  who 
states  it  occurs  freely  in  pastures  on  gravelly 
u'siialfv^  a pretty  slender  little  plant, 

in  hiiVht  ^ Th  ^Dhough  it  may  attain  3 feet 

m height.  The  leaves  are  comparatively  few  and 
finely  divided;  the  root  stock  or  tuber,  which  lies 
deeply  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  rough 
brown  or  purplish,  often  half  the  size  of  a walnut: 

• small  white  flowers  appear 

in  May  and  June  or  later.  Tlie  best  way  to  keep 
U down  IS  to  topdress  the  pasture,  as  you  have 
done,  so  that  the  increased  growth  of  grasses  so 
encouraged  may  crowd  it  out.  Close  grazing  with 
sheep,  especially  if  these  are  hand  fed,  is  also  to 
be  recommended  for  getting  rid  of  it  in  a pasture. 
I-rom  the  latter  fact  you  will  see  that  it  is  in  no 
way  harmful  to  stock. 

Salt  for  Mangels  (Regular  Reader,  Co.  Carlow)— There 
J}9  objection  to  mixing  the  salt  with  the  other 
artihcials,  provided  the  mixture  is  applied  imme- 
diately aftervvards  and  not  allowed  to  stand  over 
tor  a time.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  sow  the 
salt  separately,  say  at  the  rate  of  5 to  4 cwts  per 
statute  acre,  and  work  it  into  the  soil  with  the 
harrow  when  making  ready  for  opening  the  drills. 

Book  on  Soils  and  Farming  Syste.m.s  (Regular  Reader, 
Carlow) — when  you  eay  “ in  different  parts  of 
tlie  country,”  we  take  it  you  refer  to  Ireland. 

1 here  le  no  hook  we  know  of  which  exactly  covers 
the  ground  you  mention.  ” Soil  Geology  of  Ire- 
land” by  Kilroe.  to  be  had  through  Messrs.  Pon- 
sonby,  Grafton  Street,  price  6e,,  gives  a detailed- 
account  of  the  different  soil  formations,  with  maps, 
is  no  book  we  know  which  describes  the  kind 
of  farming,  rotations,  etc.,  practised  in  various 
counties.  There  have  been  many  isolated  articles  ■ 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Department’s’ 
Journal,  "Studies,”  and  other  publications.' 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a brochure  entitled^ 

‘ The  Agriculture  of  Ireland,”  puhlislied  hy  the. 
Irish  Manure  Manufacturers'  Association,  but  we 
fear  it  is  out  of  print.  This  was  written  by  the 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


Y^HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 
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••SCIENCE  WITM  F»FgA.CTlCE.” 

T O W 

New  and  Regenerated  Breeds 

of  Farm  Plants,  including 

GRASSES,  CLOVERS, 
MANGELS,  TURNIPS,  SWEDES, 
OATS,  BARLEYS,  &c. 

are  Bred  on  Scientific  Lines  for  Increased  Productivity. 


LdUTgc  illustrciied  descriptive  C^iiti^logue  tftciy  be  hud  Post  free  to  bo%%u~fide  buyers  on  appticution  to 


CARTONS  Ltd., 


THE  ORIGINAL 
SCIENTIFIC  FARM 
PLANT  BREEDERS. 


WARRINGTON. 


Agricultural  Instructors  for  a number  of  counties, 
and  gives  exactly  the  information  you  are  in  quest 
of.  You  might  yet  be  fortunate  in  getting  a copy 
by  making  inquiries. 

Precautions  Against  Wireworm  (P.,  Co.  Monaghan)— 
The  usual — and,  indeed,  the  only  methods— of  com- 
' batting,  the  pest  is  to  plough  early  in  the  winter, 
give  an  artificial  dressing,  including  either  nitrate 
of  eoda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  time  of  sowing, 
followed  by  a light  allowance  of  either  of  the 
latter  on  the  braird,  and  roll  heavily  after  the 
seed  has  been  covered.  This  is  the  most  that  can 
be  done  except  to  pray  that  May  will  be  moist  and 
warm  instead  of  dry  and  cold. 

Mixture  of  Crass  Seeds  (P.  R.,  Co.  Galway)— If  you 
take  the  IJ  Irish  to  be  practically  equal  to 
g 2i  acres  statute  the  following  mixture  per  statute 
f:  acre  should  serve : — 15  lbs.  perennial  ryegrass, 
[ 7 lbs.  Italian  ryegrass,  4 lbs.  meadow  fescue,  3 lbs. 
L timothy,  and  3 lbs.  cocksfoot,  together  with  4 lbs. 
j broad  red  clover,  2 lbs.  alsike,  and  2 lbs.  white 
' clover.  Get  this  made  up  for  the  acreage  by  a 
I reliable  seed-firm,  take  pains  to  prepare  a fine 
tilth,  harrow  in  lightly  after  sowing,  and  finish 
with  a firm  rolling.  If  poseible,  sow  only  when 
S^the  soil  is  dry,  friable,  and  in  free  working  order. 
Stock  Queries  (Sinn  Fein,  Co.  Meath) — (1)  We  cannot 
say,  but  this  should  he  easy  for  you  to  ascertain 
’ at  your  nearest  railway  station.  It  would  he 
cheaper  for  you  to  send  a waggon  of  lambs  in  one 
consignment.  (2)  Mr.  John  O’Callaghan,  Woodside 
Lairage,  Birkenhead,  or  Mr.  Michael  Smith,  Brskine 
,j  Street,  Liverpool,  are  both  well-known  ealesmen. 
i We  cannot  specify  which  are  the  best,  but  Liver- 
t pool,  Birkenhead,  Salford,  are  all  good  centres, 
i:  (4)  The  owner  need  not  travel  to  see  the  cattle  sold 
^ if  they  are  consigned  to  a reliable  firm  of  sales- 
' men.  (5)  Such  salesmen  usxially  have  an  auction 
mart  of  their  own  and  conduct  weekly  sales.  (6) 
We  regret  we  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  a firm 
in  Aberdeen  which  sells  store  cattle,  though  we 
have  the  names  of  several  fat  cattle  salesmen 
there.  (7)  Aberdeen  is  a seaport,  and  so  is  Hey- 
sham;  Carlisle  is  not.  (8)  Three  leading  firms  of 
Glasgow  salesmen  are: — Thoe.  Nelson  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
39  Bellgrove  Street ; Oliver  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cattle 
Markets,  and  Watson  and  Bachelor,  Ltd.,  Cattle 
Markets. 

Buaranteed  Cereal  Prices  (Granary,  Co.  Kerry)— No 
guaranteed  minimum  prices  for  the  1920  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  have  as  yet  been  fixed, 
but  it  is  expected  that  these  will  be  published  later. 
It  is  probable  the  system  of  checking  and  of  claim- 
ing for  payment  in  respect  of  the  area  grown  will 
be  similar  to  that  used  last  year. 

/alue  of  Feeding  Stuff  (Ricky,  Co.  Cork)— A micro- 
, scopic  examination  of  the  meal  sample  you  sent 
' last  week  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  material 
' which  has  little  or  no  feeding  value.  We  should 
advise  you  to  consult  the  County  Agricultural  In- 
structor with  a view  to  having  a complete  analysis 
made  by  the  Department. 

date  of  Seeding  (J.  B.,  Co.  Kilkenny)— 20  stone  per 
Irish  acre  is  an  adequate  amount  of  seeding  if 
drilled  in.  but  a slightly  greater  quantity  would 
be  desirable  if  the  seed  is  broadcasted.  Should 
you  decide  to  dress  the  seed  with  a tar  solution  as 
a preventive  against  attack  from  crows  and  jack- 
daws, be  careful  to  turn  it  thoroughly,  and,  if 
necessary,  shake  a little  powdered  lime  over  it  lie- 
fore  it  is  sown, -so  as  to  promote  even  distribution 
and  uniform  germination, 
demedy  Against  Hawks  (J.  B.,  Co.  Kilkenny)— W* 
sympathise  with  you  for  the  loss  of  chicks,  but  the 
only  remedy  we  know  of  is  the  shot  gun^  and  this 
is  dangerous  to  have  and  difficult  to  use  at  present. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  keep  the  broods  as  much 
under  cover  as  possible  until  such  times  as  attack 
from  overhead  marauders  need  not  be  appre- 
hended. 

Iressing  of  Artificials  (Conefiant  Reader,  Co.  Sligo)— 
(1)  On  land  after  turnips  Wffich  were  well  manured 
last  year,  a dressing  of  2 to  3 cwts.  superphosphate, 
2 cwts.  of  kainit  or  potash  salts,  and  | cwt.  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  per  statute  acre  should  give  a 

- satisfactory  crop  of  mangels.  The  same  mixture 

- (with  half  farmyard  manure)  will  be  adequate  for 


either  turnips  or  cabbage,  and  could  also  be  suit- 
ably applied  to  first  crop  or  upland  hay,  as  well 
as  fields  from  which  a second  or  third  hay  crop  is 
to  be  taken  Any  time  betwixt  now  and  the  end 
of  the  month,  as  you  find  it  convenient,  would  do 
to  put  it  on.  It  is  not  yet  by  any  means  too  late 
to  apply  artificials  to  grass  lands.  Much  of  this 
will  be  done  up  to  the  end  of  next  month. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Rats  Destroying  Carden  (L.  M.,  Co.  Tipperary)— Dress 
the  peas  with  paraffin  and  apply  red  lead.  We 
have  never  known  rats  to  take  such.  The  furze  is 
an  old  preventive,  and  very  often  successful. 

Please  let  rxs  know  result  of  paraffin. 


GENERAL. 

Map  of  Farm  (D.  C.,  Co.  Cork)— Write  to  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Castleknock,  Co.  Dublin,  etatin.g 
situation  of  lands,  including  townland,  and  aek 
for  sheets  of  the  General  Cadastral  Map  (scale 
about  25  inches  to  the  mile).  This  map  shows 
boundaries  and  areas  of  fields,  also  levels. 

Income  Tax  (Enquirer,  Co.  Meath)— In  computing 
profits  assessed  under  Schedule  (D),  deductions  wUl 
be  allowed,  inter  alia,  for  (a)  the  annual  value  of 
any  premises  occupied  by  the  owner  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  business,  and  not  as  a place  of  resi- 
dence, according  to  the  amount  on  which  duty 
has  been  paid  under  Schedule  (A),  less  ground  rent, 
if  any;  (b)  a proportion,  not  exceeding  two-thirds, 
of  the  annual  value  (according  to  the  amount  on 
which  duty  has  been  paid  under  Schedule  (A)  (less 
ground  rent,  if  any)  of  any  dwellinghouse  occupied 
by  the  owner  and  partly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
business;  (c)  the  rent  of  land  and  premises  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  business,  and  a propor- 
tion, not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  any  dwelling- 
house  used  partly  for  the  same  purpose;  (d)  any 
other  disbursements  or  expenses  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  farming  opera- 
tions or  trade. 

Wooden  Cates  (J.  K.  H.,  Co.  Cork)— We  do  not  know 
of  any  firm  in  Ireland  who  stock  “ ready-made  ” 
farm  gates,  hut  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Brooks, 
Thomas,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sackville  Place,  Dublin, 
would  supply  wooden  gates  to  order.  Across  chan- 
nel you  could  get  what  you  require  from  Messrs. 
Jennings,  Ltd.,  466  Pennywell  Road,  Bristol,  or 
Messrs.  English  Bros.,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire. 
The  former  issue  a catalogue  (268  pp.)  at  one  shil- 
ling, post  free. 

Right  of  Mountain  Pasturage  (Shepherd,  Co.  Kerry)— 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  parties  have  acquired  a 
prescriptive  title  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  enjoyed  and  exercised  the  right  of  pasturage 
for  upwards  of  forty  years  without  interruption, 
and  this  right  cannot  be  interfered  with  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  it  has  been  enjoyed  by  consent 
or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that 
purpose  by  deed  or  writing. 


SEWER  PIPES 

CATTLE  FEEDING  TROUGHS 
FIELD  DRAIN  PIPES 
BRICKS.  TILES  CEMICNT 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

McFERRAN  and  BUILFORD,  LTD., 

12  & 16  TARA  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

Telephone  & Telegrams  : — 

“McFERRAN,  DUBLIN  108.” 


TheFORDSON  TRACTOR 

The  farmer's  ideal  is  a 
one-man  outfit  which 
can  be  adjusted  for 
ploughing  depth 
whilst  working  and 
raised  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow  without 
stopping  the  tractor, 
and  which  can  be 
backed  into  awkward 
corners. 

The  Fordson  Tractor 

will  draw  a two-furrow 
plough  at  an  average 
ploughing  speed  of 
2f  Miles  per  Hour 
the  plough  being  con- 
trolled from  the  driver's 
seat. 

R.  W.  ARCHER  & CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin 

’P/ione — Dublin  3976,  3977. 


R E P Al  R 8 

TO  ALL  CLAESES  OP 

Farm  & Estate  RFIachinery 

Also  every  description  of 
Implement  Castings  supplied  by 

WILSON  & CO. 

Smittifisid  & Rortfi  City  EaylB  Foundry 

DUBLIN  Telephone  2391 


DANIELS’  INCANDESCENT 
OIL  TABLE  LAMP  "g“  ir 

Burns  only  If  pints  of  Parafin  Oil  in  18  hours, 
has  an  Upright  Mantle,  Wick,  a Special  Bur- 
ner. and  a four  inch  Gallery.  Made  in 
Polished  Brass  & gives  an  Incandescent  Light 

85  CANDLE  POWER 

Delivered  complete  on  receipt  of  351-  (carriage  paid) 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  stated 

SEND  FOR  ONE  TO-DAY 

DANIELS’  DEPOT, 

Beckenham,  KENT. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


April  17,  1920. 


/~^dlll{ESPONDENCE  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
tl'iesbons,  and  space  will  be  devoted 
each  '^eeU  as  rcQuued  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
IS  not  respoueiblc  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents  .Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  pie  writer,  and  their  inser- 
^aVi  '1*1°**  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  reouested  that 
paper’only"**^^**°"*  written  on  one  side  of  the 


SMITHFIELD  SHOW  AND  LARGE 
BLACK  PIGS. 

Sir,— I have  just  received  from  the  Smithfield 
Olub  a letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
cxtrdct  * ~ 

Herewith  I have  pleasure  in  enclosing 
cheque  value  .£3,  being  the  balance  of  the 
prize  money  to  which  you  are  entitled 
owing  to  Mr.  Hooley  not  having  slaughtered 
his  1st  and  2nd  prize  winning  pens  as  re- 
qmred  by  the  Rules  of  the  Club. 

“ Your  herdsman  will  also  be  entitled  to 
the  diploma  as  feeder  of  the  1st  prize  pig 
in  Class  108.”  ^ 

Whilst  I am,  naturally,  pleased  to  hear  that 
my  pedigree  Large  Black  hog  should  have  been 
awarded  1st  prize  at  Smithfield  Show,  my  plea- 
sure  IS  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that  the 
Rules  allow  another  competitor  the  temporary 
benefits  of  first  place.  In  my  case  it  is  not 
material,  even  though  I,  no  doubt,  suffered  a 
monetary  loss  when  sellirig  my  pig  as  third  in- 
stead of,  as  was  really  the  case,  the  first  prize 
winner.  But  supposing  it  had  been  some  small 
breeder,  to  whom  Smithfield  means  so  much  ? 
t IS  for  such  reasons  I bring  the  matter  before 
me  readers  of  your  paper,  so  that  a public  ex- 
pression of  opinion  may  be  given  on  the  policy 
of  breeders  entering  females  for  Smithfield 
Classes,  and  then  after  being  awarded  the  first 
prize  are  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  Rules  and 
nave  the  animals  slaughtered. 

By  such  actions  an  advantage  may  easily  be 
gained  over  oAers  who  enter  with  a full  know- 
ledge of  the  Rules,  and  intention  to  abide  by 
them.— Yours,  etc.,  ^ 

S.  F.  Edge. 

Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling,  Sussex, 

April  13th,  1920. 


Intending  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Ulster  Show 
are  reminded  that  entries  for  stock,  implements 
and  manufactures  close  on  Wednesday  next’ 
^ist  inst.,  and  applications  for  prize  schedules 
M made  immediately 

SiHast  MacRae,  Secretary,  Balmoral, 


Some  Facts  About  Manures 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  froio  Stock 

“Sellar”  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & vicEHT.LTD. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin, 


Manures  are  usually  described  under 
two  categories,  those  which  are  pro- 
diiced  by  the  live  stock  of  the  farm,  and 
those  which  arc  purchased,  the  latter  being 
sonietimcs  deserbied  as  “artificials”  or  “fer- 
tilisers. riicrc  is,  however,  another  form  of 
manure  which  is  not  so  generally  understood. 

crops,  which  are  ploughed  into 
the  sou  to  rot  or  decompose,  and  thus  to  fur- 
nish to  new  plant  life  the  fertilising  con- 
stituents  that  form  part  of  their  composition. 
Although  plants  are  partly  formed  of  other 
rnatenals,  especially  those  which  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  soil,  the  constituents  which 
they  require  at  the  hands  of  the  farmer  who 
manures  his  land  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
them  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
lime.  As  a general  rule,  the  other  constituents 
ot  plants,  which  include  iron  and  soda,  are 
present  in  sufficient  abundance  in  all  cultivated 
soils,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to 
supply  thern  in  artificial  manure.  Obviously 
animals  which  consume  the  food  supplied  to 
them  by  the  farmer  consume  with  them  these 
constituents,  which  are  thus  in  part  returned 
to  the  soil  in  the  manure,  and  so  enrich  it  once 
more  by  their  presence.  When  crops  are  sold, 
or  when  milk  is  produced  and  sent  away  from 
the  farm,  or  when  cattle  are  reared  and  sent 
to  the  market  or  the  butcher,  they  carry  away 
with  them  large  quantities  of  the  necessary 
fertilising  materials,  for  these  are  present  in 
all  crops  to  more  or  less  extent,  in  the  bodies 
ot  all  animals,  and  particularly  in  milk  which 
IS  especially  rich  in  nitrogen,  in  phosphoric 
acid,  and  in  lime.  These  materials  being  re- 
moved must  be  replaced,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
tarmer  s objects  to  replace  them  not  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  removed 
but  in  increased  quantities,  that  he  may  en- 

abundantly  growing  to  yield  more 

To  this  end  he  saves  the  manure  which  his 
cattle  produce,  although  in  this  practice  com- 
mences the  first  source  of  loss.  The  manure 
IS  too  commonly  exposed  to  the  rain,  with  the 
result  that  a portion  of  the  most  valuable  sub- 
stances are  washed  away.  Manure  ferments 
too,  and  fermentation  results  in  the  loss  of 
ammonia,  which  is  partly  composed  of  nitro- 
gen. thus  nitrogen  is  lost  between  the  pro- 
duction of  manure  by  the  stock— except  where, 
sheep  are  feeding  in  folds,  or  cattle  are  graz- 
ing— and  the  time  when  it  is  spread  on  the 
land.  As  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  average 
farrner  to  keep  a sufficiently  large  head  of 
stock  to  perfectly  manure  his  land,  he  is  com- 
1 j artificial  fertilisers,  although  it 

should  be  stated  that  these  materials  are  not 
artificial,  but  substances  derived  from  the  soil 
Rhosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  potash,  are  all  soil 
derived,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  mineral 
origin  I he  nitrogen  lost,  although  originally 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  is  chiefly  ob- 
tamed  from  the  soil  from  nitrate  of  soda 
which  may  be  regarded  as  nitrogen  combined 
with  the  mineral  sodium,  or  from  sulphate  of 
ammonia  which  is  a bye-product  in  the  manu- 
iacture  of  coal  gas,  but  even  in  this  case  the 
nitrogen  is  combined  with  sulphur  and  other 
materials. 

When  a farmer  grows  plants  of  the  legu- 
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minous  order,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  clover! 
vetches,  sainfoin,  lucerne  and  trefoil,  if  the  soil 
IS  fertile,  he  is  acquiring  stores  of  nitrogen! 
which  these  plants  obtain  from  the  atmos-J 
phere,  through  the  medium  of  bacteria  which! 
form  colonies  on  their  roots.  He  can,  thereJ 
fore,  become,  as  it  were,  a producer  of  nitrogen! 
for  the  enrichment  of  his  own  land,  and  thel 
production  of  his  own  crops.  This  is  one  ofl 
the  reasons  why  wheat  is  known  to  succeed  sol 
well  after  a clover  crop,  for  the  clover  being 
rich  in  nitrogen,  owing  to  the  fact  which  I have 
mentioned,  secretes  large  quantities  in  its] 
roots,  which,  when  decomposed,  become  parti 
of  the  soil,  and  can  be  used  by  future  growing! 
plants.  Although  owing  to  the  considerable* 
waste  of  fertilising  materials  in  dung,  as  the! 
result  of  its  careless  management  and  exposure  ' 
to  the  weather,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  arti-. 
hcial  fertilisers  have  been  used  so  sparingly  fori 
rnany  years  past,  a very  large  proportion  of  ’ 
the  grass  land  of  this  country  is  poor,  yielding  i 
veiy  slight  crops,  weak  in  feeding  materials 
agriculture  has  not  prospered  as  it  should  have 
done.  It  IS  now  well  to  recognise  that  unless 
I^nd  is  fed  it  cannot  yield  well,  any  more 
''n  yield  milk  unless  she  obtains 

abundance  of  food.  As  money  must  be  spent 
on  food  of  some  kind  for  the  production  of 
meat  and  milk,  so  must  money  be  spent  on 
manures  of  an  artificial  character  unless  they 
are  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  on  the  farm. 

I here  is  no  getting  away  from  this  fact  that, 
unless  plants  feed,  they  cannot  grow.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  plants  are  unable  to 
feed,  although  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  supply 
them  with  what  they  require.  This  is  when 
owing  to  the  great  heat  of  summer,  the  soil’ 
becomes  so  dry  that  plants  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain water.  Water  is  essential,  inasmuch  as  it 
forms  part  of  a plant,  and  also  because  it  is 
the  one  medium  through  which  they  can  ob- 
tain their  food,  for  they  obtain  it  only  in 
solution. 

The  high  price  of  fertilisers  is  doubtless  an 
incentive  to  many  farmers  to  refrain  from  pur- 
chasing manure.  They  rest  on  the  hope  that 
the  season  may  be  a good  one,  and  that  it  will 
help  them  to  a good  crop,  without  the  neces- 
sity for  spending  their  money.  This,  however, 

IS  a ffilse  hope,  as  it  is  a false  argument.  The’ 
weather  does  not  supply  plant  food,  although 
a good  season  enables  plants  to  obtain,  with 
greater  freedom,  those  materials  which  are 
pi^sent  in  the  soil,  and  to  utilise  them  better, 
ihere  is  only  one  source  of  success  in  the  pro- 
duchon  of  crops,  apart  from  the  best  form  of 
cultivation,  which  is  just  as  necessary  as 
manure.  I refer  .to  the  liberal  supply  of  feed- 
ing  material.  It  is  highly  important  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  one  class  of  dung  and 
another,  although  there  are  some  persons  who 
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have  studied  the  subject  so  little  tliat  they  do 
not  understand  why  this  difference  exists.  Let 
us:  suppose  that  store  stock  are  being  fed 
through  the  winter  upon  turnips  and  straw, 
with,  perhaps,  a small  quantity  of  hay.  These 
are  poor  foods,  containing  very  small  propor- 
tions of  fertilising  material,  and  almost  no 
nitrogen  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
cattle  being  fattened  for  the  butcher,  or  sheep 
feeding  on  cake,  of  pigs  highly  fed  upon  meals. 
These  foods  are  rich  in  those  materials  which 
are  essential  to  plant  life,  and  the  dung  is  en- 
riched accordingly.  One  ton  of  such  dung  is 
practically  worth  three  tons  of  dung  made 
from  turnips  and  straw,  which  is  barely  worth 
carting  to  the  field,  except  on  account  of  its 
mechanical  value.  This  term  suggests  another 
important  feature  in  relation  to  dung.  The  im- 
provement of  a heavy  or  a light  soil  is  largely 
effected  by  liberal  manuring  with  dung,  the 
organic  matter  of  which,  chiefly  straw,  alters 
its  structure.  In  other  words,  it  makes  a clay 
soil  lighter,  freer,  more  workable,  while  it 
assists  both  in  the  retention  of  moisture  in 
summer,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  per- 
mit water  to  pass  through  it  in  winter.  Dung 
for  heavy  land  should  be  long  dung,  contain- 
ing plenty  of  straw.  On  the  other  hand,  dung 
for  light  land  should  be  more  solid,  and  con- 
tain less  straw.  A light  soil  wants  compact- 
ness and  substance.  Short  dung  enables  it  to 
retain  moisture  when  water  _ is  wanted,  and 
prevents  it  passing  through  into  the  subsoil, 
which  it  so  easily  does,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
sandy  soil.  If  a farmer  studies  the  question 
he  will  recognise  the  importance  to  himself 
of  selecting  and  liberally  using  artificial  fer- 
tilisers in  addition  to  dung. 


Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. — The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland  are  officially  informed  that  an  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  confirmed  in 
England  on  14th  inst.  at  Frettenham,  near  Nor- 
wich. In  view  of  the  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
the  Department  regret  that  the  modification 
which  they  contemplated  of  the  embargo  on 
live  stock  and  hay  and  straw  importations  must 
be  postponed  for  the  present. 


The  contract  for  canvas  covering  for  the  Ox- 
fordshire Agricultural  Society  and  the  Peter- 
borough Agricultural  Society  have  been  placed 
with  Messrs.  J.  Rands  and  Jeckell,  the  well- 
known  Ipswich  firm,  for  the  forthcoming  shows 
at  Oxford  and  Peterborough  respectively.  In 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned,  this  firm  fias 
also  secured  the  contracts  for  canvas  covering 
for  the  Suffolk  Agricultural  Association,  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  the  Lincolnshire 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  South  Eastern  Counties  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  forthcoming  shows,  as  previously 
intimated. 


An  officer  representing  the  “ Officers’  F riend  ” 
Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  (Lieut. - 
Colonel  Holmes-Wilson)  has  been  posted  to  the 
Staff  of  the  Regional  Director,  Ireland  (South) 
Region.  (Headquarters  : 41  Upper  Fitzwilliam 
Street,  Dublin.)  It  is  the  duty  of  this  officer  to 
advise  naval  and  military  officers,  ex-officers, 
nurses,  widows  or  the  dependents  of  deceased 
officers,  and  to  assist  thern  in  getting  their 
claims  to  pensions  and  gratuities  settled.  Offi- 
cers or  their  dependents  in  the  Provinces  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught  are  invited 
to  communicate  either  in  person  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  1 p.m.  and  3 and  5 p.m., 
or  by  letter,  with  the  “ Officers’  F riend  ” at  the 
above  address.  All  letters  should  be  addressed  : 
“Officers’  Friend,”  Ministry  of  Pensions,  41 
Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin. 
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RED  POLL  CATTLE. 

Many  agriculturalists  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  who  have  considered 
which  are  likely  to  be  the  best  paying 
cattle  in  the  future,  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  dual-purpose  Red  Poll.  The  country 
must  have  milk,  and,  in  view  of  the  great  world 
shortage  of  beef,  which  is  likely  to  last  for 
some  years,  beef  production  at  home  is  sm-e 
to  be  a profitable  investment.  Red  Polls  com- 
bine these  two  merits  ; they  can  produce  milk 
in  good  quantity,  of  exceptional  quality,  always 
above  the  legal  butter-fat  standard,  and  they 
can  make  the  finest  quality  beef  at  early  ma- 
turity. There  is  no  breed  which  thrives  better 
on  j;>asture  alone.  Red  Polls  yield  good  sup- 
plies of  rich  milk,  when  kept  under  natural 
conditions,  and  they  put  on  a wealth  of  flesh 
on  poor  pasture  without  the  help  of  artificial 
foods. 

Seven  and  Eight-gallon  Red  Polls. 

Big  yields  by  cows  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
include,  among  others,  the  following  ; — Gres- 
senhall  Molly,  the  cight-year-old  cow,  bought 
at  the  Gressenhall  sale,  has  this  year  given 
just  over  eight  gallons  a day,  with  over  4 per 
cent.  of  butter-fat,  and  she  is  now  giving  yh 
gallons  a day  ; three  of  the  five  cows  at  the 
great  London  Dairy  .Show,  which  yielded  six 
gallons  a day  and  over  were  Red  Polls,  and 
one  of  them,  Sudboitrne  Minerva,  in  the  twelve 
weeks  following  the  show,  gave  four  times 
her  weight  in  milk,  with  over  4 per  cent,  of 
butter-fat.  All  three  were  yielding  well  over 
six  gallons  a day  weeks  after  the  show,  where 
at  each  milking  the  yield  was  well  over  the 
lequisite  butter-fat  standard  of  3 per  cent  and 
not  under  it.  A West  of  Englknd  herd  I’nadc 
up  of  heavy  niilkei's  were  giving  up  to  six 
gallons  a day  in  November,  though  they  were 
left  out  at  night  on  heavy  land. 

Red  Polls  arc  persistent  milkers,  and  the 
difticulty  IS  to  dry  them  off.  While  it  is  a 


common  thing  to  find  Red  Polls  in  milk  for 
three  years  and  more,  there  is  the  authentic 
case  of  a Red  Poll  being  milked  daily  for  eight 
years.  Red  Polls  not  only  yield  milk  in  excess 
of  the  average  cow,  but  it  is  rich  in  butter- 
fat,  often  exceeding  5 per  cent.  The  Gressen- 
hall herd  of  26  cows  last  year  averaged  8,731 
lbs.,  with  an  average  butter-fat  percentage  of 
over  4.68  per  cent. 

Longevity  of  Red  Polls. 

The  average  life  of  a cow  in  Great  Britain 
IS  eight  years,  but  the  average  Red  Poll  lives 
much  longer.  Some  of  the  best  and  heaviest 
milkers  to-day  are  12  years  of  age.  The  17- 
year-old  cow,  Flaxmore  Ruby,  gave  for  the 
last  eight  years  99,999  lbs.,  an  average  of  prac- 
tically^ 12,500  lbs.  a year.  Last  year  she 
yielded  1,100  gallons  in  344  days,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  lived  out  at  nights.  iMany 
Red  Polls  are  well  worth  their  keep  at  twenty 
years  old. 

Entire  herds  of  Red  Polls  have  successfully 
passed  the_  tuberculin  test.  A fine  tribute  to 
the  breed  in  this  respect  was  recently  passed 
by  a new  Essex  breeder,  Mr.  Thos.  Dyer,  who 
last  January  wrote:— “All  in  my  herd  have 
been  put  through  the  tuberculin  test,  and  all 
have  passed,  not  one  being  the  least  doubtful. 

I think  this  speaks  volumes  for  the  breed;  in 
fact,  it  is  a striking  testimony  that  mj^  herd 
came  from  five  different  breeders.” 

Superior  quality  butter  and  cheese  is  made 
from  Red  Poll  milk.  pound  of  butter  of  the 
finest  texture  and  quality  can  be  made  from 
t\vo  to  two  and  a half  gallons  of  Red  Poll 
milk.  A Surrey  breeder  has  this  j-ear  been 
making  butter  from  his  Red  Polls  at  the  rate 
of  a pound  from  t\vo  gallons  of  milk,  while  a 
new  breeder  in  Suffolk  joined  the  Society  last 
year  because  he  could  make  a pound  of  butter 
from  2}  gallons  of  milk.  A W'est  of  England 
breeder  started  a herd  of  Red  Polls  primarily 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  breed  for 
cheese-making.  Red  Polls  maintain  their  high 
butter-fat  percentages  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  lactation  period. 

Air.  Andrew  Devitt,  of  Sussex,  a member  of 
long  standing,  sold  for  £90  on'Alarch  21st,  at 


East  Grinstead  Alarket,  a Red  Poll  bull,  four 
years  old,  in  good  condition,  but  not  fat, 
weighing  21  cwts.  i qr.  14  lbs.  Last  year  a 
five-year-old  Red  Poll  bull,  scaling  nearly  a 
ton,  and  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Derbjq 
sold  for  £86  at  Newmarket  Auction  Alarket. 
Another  bull,  scaling  18  cwts.,  and  super 
graded,  was  sold  by  Air.  W.  Woodgate  at 
Framlingham  for  £87. 

At  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society’s  Show  and 
Sale  at  Ipswich  on  Thursday,  April  22nd, 
there  were  142  pedigree  animals  for  sale,  com- 
prising 79  cows  and  heifers,  8 calves,  and  55 
bulls. 


MORE  RED  POLLS  FOR  ABROAD. 

H.M.  THE  KING  AN  EXPORTER. 

The  demand  for  Red  Polls  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Argentine  grows  apace,  and 
another  fine  selection  from  the  leading  herds 
has  been  bought  by  various  purchasers  for  ex- 
port to  these  distant  parts. 

H.AI.  the  King,  who  has  a very  fine  herd  of 
the  breed  at  Sandringham,  has  parted  at  a big 
figure  with  a very  smart  young  bull.  Royal 
Visitor,  under  18  months  old,  who  has  been 
sold  at  a high  figure  to  go  to  tlie  Argentine, 
from  which  country  there  has  recently  been 
many  inquirers  for  Red  Poll  sires.  For  Brazil 
Air.  Joseph  Watson,  of  Sudbourne,  has  sold  a 
couple  of  nice  young  heifers,  which  are  truly 
representative  of  the  dual-purpose  animal. 

The  latest  Australian  purchases  include 
Flatton  Gerald,  the  exceedingly  well-grown 
young  bull  who  was  first  at  the  Society’s  Show 
at  Ipswich  last  October.  This  bull  was  of  nice 
colour,  is  descended  from  the  same  family  as 
the  great  bull  Battleaxc,  while  it  is  opportune 
to  remark  that  his  dam,  Hatton  Grateful, 
averaged  over  10,000  lbs.  in  four  years.  Hatton 
Gerald  was  sold  by  his  breeder.  Air.  J.  P.  Ark- 
wright, of  Hatton  House,  W’arwick,  to  Sir 
Eustace  Gurney,  and  he  has  now  been  acquired 
at  a very  high  figure  by  Air.  J.  Bryden,  Scone, 
Perthshire,  who  has  bought  him  for  export  to 
• \ustralia.  The  same  gentleman  likewise  sent 
Continued  at  toot  of  next  column. 
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Feeding  Economy! 

With  the  high  cost  of  artificial  Food-stuffe  for  Cattle,  it  is  important  for  Farmers  to  reco(?niso  the 
necessity  for  growinp;  Roots  of  the  best  feeding  value  (i.e„  highest  sugar  content),  with  a view  to 
reducing  the  Cake  and  Meal  bill.  Our  famous  breeds  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  Turnips  may  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  big  healthy  crops  of  clean,  solid  roots  of  excellent  feeding  and  keeping"  quality. 


ROOT 


SEEDS 


CHAMPION  PRIZES  IN  1919  AT  LONDON  DAIRY  SHOW;  EDINBURGH 
FAT  STOCK  SHOW;  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW;  AND  H M.  THE 
KING’S  20  GUINEA  CUP  FOR  BEST  ROOT  CROPS. 


The  Best  Breeds  for  Ireland. 

2S,  6d.  per  lb. ; 260S,  per  cwt. 

2S.  6d,  per  lb. ; 260S.  per  cwt. 

2S.  6d.  per  lb.;  260s.  per  cwt. 

3S.  Od,  per  lb.;  145S.  per  bushel. 
29.  6d.  per  lb.;  120S.  per  bushel. 
3S.  3d,  per  lb.;  1559.  per  bushel. 
39.  od.  per  lb.;  1459.  per  bushel. 
29.  Od.  per  lb. ; 959.  per  bushel. 


WEBBS’  SMITHFIELD  YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 
WEBBS’  LION  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
WEBBS’  NEW  RED  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
WEBBS’  BUFFALO  SWEDE  (reddish-purple  top) 
WEBBS’  IMPERIAL  SWEDE  (purple  top) 

WEBBS’  EMPIRE  SWEDE  (bronze  top) 

V/EBBS’  INVINCIBLE  TURNIP  (green-top  yellow) 
WEBBS’  SELECTED  GREEN  GLOBE  (green-top  white) 


Special  Estimates  for  large  quantities. 


TELLING  TESTIMONY “I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  good  root  seeds 

supplied.  I cannot  see  any  to  compete  with  them  from  other  firms  all  round 
about  me,  either  in  sureness  of  growing,  size,  and  quality,  being  easily  pulled 
and  good  keepers.”— M R.  WM.  O’CONNELL,  Ballinorig,  Ardfsrt,  Co.  Kerry. 


WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  (64  Pages)  POST  FREE. 

WEBB  & SONS  LTD  KING’S  IeIdsMEN.  STOURBRIDGE 

Represented  by  MR.  W.  ROXJRKE,  36  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin;  MR.  E.  P.  McGRATH, 

4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall,  (lork. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 

Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN  Dunaird,  Broughshane. 


Area 


Manures  applied 


1 acre... 


1 acre... 


15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 


15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
IJ  ,,  Ammonia 
1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda 


Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T.  C.  Q. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s,  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

23  10  0 

141  0 0 

2 9 0 

138  11  0 

25  10  0 

153  0 0 

3 17  0 

149  3 0 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  12s.  Od. 


SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


SHEEP. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  EWES  AND 
LAMBS. 

This  year’s  wealth  of  early  grass  has  come 
as  a god-send  to  the  flockmaster.  Like 
most  other  classes  of  stock-raisers,  he 
commenced  the  winter  with  heavy  forebodings, 
and  is  now  thankful  to  a consistently  mild  sea- 
son for  bringing  him  through  so  ptisfactorily. 
The  management  of  lambs  and  their  dams,  how- 
ever, must  determine,  to  a large  extent,  the 
amount  of  profit  which  the  flockmaster  has  yet 
to  realise  from  his  season  s activities. 

After  the  lambs  have  been  dropped  the  feed- 
ing should  be  directed  towards  a new  object— 
that  of  securing  a copious  and  nourishing  milk 
supply  for  the  youngsters.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  rations  which  will  tend  to  increase  the 
quantity  without  a corresponding  addition  to 
the  quality,  but  such  should  not  be  used,  for 
quantity  in  a milk  flow  is  a dangerous  delusion 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  quality.  The  milk 
of  the  sheep  is  usually  much  richer  in  albumi- 
noids than  that  of  the  cow,  so  that  the  albumi- 
noid content  of  rations  fed  to  suckling  ewes 
should  be  constantly  attended  to.  Where  ani- 
mals are  not  at  grass,  roots  alone  are  incapable 
of  supplying  a dam  with  sufficieiit  nourishinent 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  where  white-fleshed  turnips  are  con- 
cerned. . Their  deficiency  in  albuminoids  and 
excess  of  carbohydrates  are  too  marked.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  on  an  average  a ewe  of  the 
larger  breeds  will  consume  about  35  lbs.  of  tur- 
nips or  swedes  per  day.  From  this  amount  of 
turnips  the  animal  would  manage  to  digest  only 
about  0.25  lb.  of  albuminoids  and  2.5  lbs.  of  car- 
bohydrates, although  if  swedes  are  fed  there 
will  be  a nutriment  extract  of  about  0.35  lb.  of 
albuminoids  and  3.6  lbs.  of  carbohydrates.  It 
will  be  plain  to  many  that  such  a standard  of 
nourishment  is  not  sufficient,  but,  to  confine  our 
reasoning  to  facts,  we  may  state  that  a mainten- 
ance ration  for  a full-grown  sheep  should  con- 
tain 1.2  lbs.  of  digestible  albuminoids  and 
10.5  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates  per 
1,000  lbs.  weight.  We  may  safely  calculate  on 
seven  sheep  to  make  up  the  1,000  lbs.  ; that  will 
give  us  an  average  of  0.17  lb.  of  digestible  al- 
buminoids and  1.5  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohy- 
drates per  animal.  If  we  compare  this  with  the 
nutrients  digested  from  the  root  rations  stated 
above  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  turnips 
there  is  only'0.08  lb.  of  albuminoids,  which  the 
animal  can  use  for  the  production  of  milk. 
Where  swedes  are  used  the  margin  is,  roughly, 
0.18  lb.,  but  in  both  cases  there  is  a large  excess 
of  carbohydrates.  Carrying  our  inquiries  fur- 
ther, we  find  that  a fair  average  sample  of  ewe’s 
milk  contains  6.3  per  cent,  of  albuminoid  sub- 
stances. Hence  it  is  that  as  each  lb.  of  ewe’s 
milk  will  contain  about  0.63  lb.  of  albuminoids, 
the  turnips  give  only  rather  more  than  what  is 
contained  in  1 lb.  of  milk,  and  the  swedes  as 
much  as  what  is  contained  in  2f  lbs.  Such 
feeding,  therefore,  it  must  be  concluded,  is 
tf)tally  inadequate  for  a ewe  which  is  expected 
tp  nourish  her  growing  offspring.  Individual 
c}ises  vary,  but  on  an  average  it  will  be  found 
that  a ration  consisting  of  1 lb.  of  hay,  i lb;  of 
decorticated  cotton  or  soya  cake,  with  a liberal 
supply  of  roots  per  day,  will  give  good  results 
where  suckling  ewes  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  where  ewes  are  given  the  free 
run  of  an  average  quality  pasture,  a consider- 
able modification  in  the  additional  feeding  is 
required.  Provided  the  animal  can  secure  a 
satisfying  quantity,  grass  in  its  earlier  stages 
— during  May  and  the  first  part  of  June — is 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  albuminoids 
necessary;  but  a good  deal  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  herbage.  If  it  is  desired,  how- 
ever, to  keep  up  the  milk  for  the  benefit  qf 
the  youngsters,  a little  oats  may  be  fed. 
Where  this  form  of  food  is  scarce,  it  will  be 

■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  «■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  aa  aa 

to  Australia  a pair  of  choice  heifers,  which  he 
has  selected  from  the  herd  of  Major  D.  G. 
Astley,  of  Little  Plumstead,  Norfolk. 

To  New  Zealand,  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Mar- 
ham'  Hall,  Norfolk,  are  sending  a smart  young 
bull,  Marham  Primus,  who  has  likewise 
fetched  a very  tempting  figure. 


BRITISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  catttle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Society,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soili 
(2nd  Edition).  E'VERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  poet,  lid.  Pnblishere:  The  Brunswick 
Frees.  Ltd.,  Bmnswiok  House,  Dublin. 
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April  17,  1920. 


CORN  PRODUCTION  ACT,  1917. 

Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland 

Order,  varying  as  from  the  19th  day  of  April,  1920,  the  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages  at  present  in  force  for 
Agricultural  Workers  in  Ireland,  the  Definition  of  the  Benefits  or  Advantages  (not  being  Benefits  or 
Advantages  prohibited  by  Law)  which  may  be  reckoned  as  payment  of  wages  in  lieu  of  payment  in  cash 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages  fixed  by  this  Order  and  the  determination  of  the  values 
at  which  they  are  to  be  so  reckoned,  to  come  into  operation  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1920. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  BOARD  FOE  IRELAND  hereby  give  NOTICE, 
Act,  that  they  have  made  the  following  Order; — 


(1)  Save  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  rates  of  wages, 
as  specified  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto,  shall  be  the 
minimum  rates  for  workers  in  the  several  groups  of 
areas  as  enumerated  in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto. 
The  minimum  wage  payable  for  the  working  week  to 
which  this  Order  applies,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Clauses  8 and  13,  shall  not  be  less  than  that  payable 
for  54  working  hours  (exclusive  of  Sunday). 

(2)  Payment  for  time  worked  on  week-days  in  ex- 
cess of  54  hours  in  any  week  shall  be  made  at  not 
less  than  the  appropriate  hourly  rates  set  out  in  the 
First  Schedule. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Order  the  hours  of 
work  shall  not  include  meal  times. 

(4)  The  employer  and  the  worker  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  agree  so  to  arrange  the  work- 
ing week  of  54  hours  that  it  will  consist 
of  one  short  working  day  and  five  longer 
working  days,  provided  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  agreement,  the  working  day,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Order,  shall  be  deemed  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  9 working  hours.  Where  the  contract  of  em- 
ployment is  by  the  day,  the  payment  for  the  day 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  for  9 work- 
ing hours. 


(13)  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  take  away  from 
the  worker  his  right  to  receive  for  the  full  period 
of  his  contract  of  service  a wage  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  as  fixed  by  this  Order,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
the  contract  of  service  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a con- 
tact by  the  week.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
Order  shall  be  held  to  compel  an  employer  to  pay 
wages  to  a worker  for  time  lost  by  coming  late  to 
work,  by  leaving  his  work  before  the  appointed 
time,  or  by  absenting  himself  from  work, 
or  shall  prevent  an  employer  availing  himself  of 
any  remedy  open  to  him  by  law  for  such  or  any 
other  breach  of  contract  expressed  or  implied,  but 
this  Order  shall  not  give  to  the  employer  any  rights 
in  this  matter  of  which  he  was  not  possessed  before 
the  issue  of  the  Order. 

(14)  This  Order  shall  come  into  operation  on  the 
19th  day  of  April,  1920 : 

(15)  From  and  after  the  date  on  which  this  Order 
comes  into  operation  the  Orders  heretofore  made  by 
the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland  and  fixing 
minimum  rates  of  wages  and  defining  and  valuing 
benefits  or  advantages  shall  be  varied  or  cancelled  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  Order. 

Dated  this  ninth  day  of  April,  1920. 


(5)  Where  the  contract  of  service  provides  for  work 
on  any  day  for  less  than  4J  hours  the  wage  payable 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  appropriate  minimum 
rate  applicable  to  4J  hours  on  that  day. 

(6)  Female  workers  employed  solely  in  milking  and 
who  milk  not  less  than  6 cows  at  one  milking,  shall 
be  entitled  to  a minimum  payment  of  9d.  in  Group 
I.,  and  8d.  in  Group  II.  for  each  milking  in  the  morn- 
ing or  in  the  evening  on  week-days  and  on  Sundays. 
Where  the  number  of  cows  milked  at  one  milking  is 
less  tha,n  six,  the  minimum  payment  shall  be  6d.  for 
each  milking  in  both  Group  I.  and  Group  II. 

(7)  Save  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Order,  Sun- 
day work  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  hourly  rates  for 
Sunday  work  as  specified  in  the  First  Scliedule,  pro- 
vided that  the  least  payment  for  any  Sunday  work 
shall  be  2s. 

(8)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in 
this  Order,  it  shall  be  lawful,  in  the  case  of  plough- 
men. cattlemen,  yardmen,  and  male  milkers,  for  the 
employer  and  the  worker  to  agree  to  an  inclusive 
weekly  minimum  rate,  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
cover  payment  of  wages  for  all  Sunday  and  other 
work  of  these  classes,  as  follows 


Group  I.  Group  II. 


s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Male  workers  over 

20 

years  of  age 

36 

0 

33 

6 

,.  ..  aged 

18 

to  20 

32 

0 

30 

0 

••  >•  .. 

16 

,.  18 

22 

6 

21 

0 

(9)  Herds  skilled  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
who  are  under  contract  to  give  constant  service  to 
their  employers,  shall  be  paid  throughout  the  year 
an  inclusive  weekly  minimum  rate,  which  shall  cover 
all  Sunday  and  other  work,  as  follows:— 

B.  d. 

Group  I.  ...  ...  ...  36  0 

Group  II.  ...  ...  ...  33  6 

(10)  Herds  not  under  obligation  to  give  constant 
service  to  their  employers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
included  in  the  classes  of  workers  to  whom  this  Order 
applies. 

(11)  In  reckoning  the  wage  payable  in  cash  to  a 
worker  the  employer  may  take  credit  for  those  bene- 

• ®*"_®"7antages  oiiLv  which  are  specified  in  the 
filiird  Schedule  hereto,  but  the  value  to  be  placed  on 
any  such  benefit  or  advantage  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  value  specified  therefor  in  the  said  Schedule. 


J.  V.  COYLE, 


W.  M.  Bowers, 

Secretary, 

Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland, 
14  St.  Stephen’s  Green, 

Dublin. 


Chairman. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

Minimum  rates  of  Wages  for  a week  of  54  working 


Areas.  Per  week.  Weekdays.  work 

Per  hour.  Per  hour. 
Male  Workers  over  20  years  of  age. 

Group  I.  ...  32/6  ...  7id.  ...  lid. 

II.  ...  30/-  ...  6Jd.  ...  lOd. 

Male  Workers  aged  18  to  20  years. 

Group  I.  ...  29/-  ...  6id.  ...  93d. 

,.  II.  ...  27/6  ...  6d.  ...  9d. 

Male  Workers  aged  16  to  18  years 
Group  I.  ...  19/6  ...  4id.  ...  ■ 6id. 

,.  II.  ...  18/-  ...  4d.  ...  6d. 

Female  Workers  over  18  years  of  age. 

Group  I.  ...  19/6  ...  4id.  ...  6Jd. 

II.  ...  17/-  ...  33d.  ...  5id. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

GROUPS  OF  AREAS. 

CROUP  I. 

ULSTER. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  0F  BELFAST. 

COUNTY  ANTRIM. — The  following  areas All  the 
Urban  Districts,  and  all  the  Rural  Districts  except 
the  Rural  District  of  Ballycastle  and  the  District 
Electoral  Divisions  of  Ardclinis  and  Glencloy,  in 
the  Rural  District  of  Larne. 

COUNTY  ARMAGH. — The  following  areas ; — The 
Urban  Districts  of  Portadown  and  Lurgan.  The 
District  Electoral  Divisions  of  Carrowbrack. 
Lurgan  Rural,  and  Portadown  Rural,  in  the 
Rural  District  of  Lurgan. 

COUNTY  DOWN. — The  whole  county,  including  all 
the  Urban  Districts. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  LONDONDERRY. 


(12)  Where  a farm  or  holding  is  situated  partly 
jn  one  Group  and  partly  in  another,  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages  payable  thereon  shall  be  the  minimum 
rate  applicable  to  the  Group  in  which  the  main  or 
inincipal  part  of  the  farm  is  situated. 


COUNTY  LONDONDERRY. — The  following  areas:— 
The  District  Electoral  Divisions  of  Ardmore, 
Glendermot,  Lough  Enagh,  Lower  Liberties.  Up- 
per Liberties,  and  Waterside  in  the  Rural  Dig. 
trict  of  Londonderry  No.  1. 


as  required  by  the  above 


LEINSTER.. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  DUBLIN. 

COUNTY  DUBLIN. — The  whole  County,  including  all 
the  Urban  Districts. 

COUNTY  KILKENNY.-The  following  areas  :-The 
Urban  District  of  the  Borough  of  Kilkenny.  The 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Kilkenny  Rural, 
in  the  Rural  District  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Electoral  Division  of  Kilculliheen,  in  the 
Rural  District  of  Waterford  No.  2. 

COUNTY  LOUTH.— The  following  areas : — The  Urban 
Districts  of  the  Borough  of  Drogheda  and  Dun- 
dalk. The  District  Electoral  Division  of  St. 
Peter’s,  in  the  Louth  Rural  District  of  Drogheda 
Union.  The  District  Electoral  Division  of  Dun- 
dalk Rural,  in  the  Rural  District  of  Dundalk. 

COUNTY  MEATH.— The  following  area;— The  District 
Electoral  Division  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  Meath 
Rural  District  of  Drogheda  Union. 

COUNTY  WEXFORD. — The  following  areas ; — The 
Urban,  Districts  of  Enniscorthy  and  the  Borough 
of  Wexford.  The  District  Electoral  Division  of 
Enniscorthy  Rural,  in  the  Rural  District  of 
Enniscorthy  The  District  Electoral  Division  of 
Wexford  Rural,  in  the  Rural  District  of  Wexford. 


MUNSTER. 

COUNTY  CLARE.— The  following  areas :— The  District 
Electoral  Divisions  of  Ballycannan,  Ballyglass, 
Cappavilla,  and  Killeely,  in  the  Rural  District  of 
Limerick  No.  2. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  CORK. 

COUNTY  CORK.— The  following  areas ; — The  Urban 
Districts  of  Clonakilty,  Midleton  and  Queens- 
town. The  District  Electoral  Divisions  of  Bally- 
groman  and  Kilbonane,  in  the  Rural  District  of 
Bandon.  The  District  Electoral  Division  of 
Clonakilty  Rural,  in  the  Rural  District  of  Clona- 
kilty. The  District  Electoral  Divisions  of  Ballin- 
collig,  Bishopstown,  Blackrock,  Blarney.  Caher- 
lag,  Carrigaline,  Carrigrohanebeg.  Douglas. 
Innishkenny,  Lehenagh,  Monkstown,  Ovens, 
Queenstown  Rural,  Rathoooney,  St.  Mary’s  and 
Whitechurch,  in  the  Rural  District  of  Cork.  Tlie 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Aglish,  in  the 
Rural  District  of  Macroom.  The  Rural  District 
of  Midleton. 

COUNTY  KERRY.— The  following  areas.— The  Urban 
District  of  Tralee.  The  District  Electoral  Divi- 
sion of  Tralee  Rural,  in  the  Rural  District  of 
Tralee. 

THE  COUNTY'  BOROUGH  OF  LIMERICK. 

COUNTY'  LIMERICK.— The  following  areas  :-The 
Rural  Districts  of  Kilmallock,  Limerick  No.  1, 
and  Tipperary  No.2. 

COUNTY'  TIPPERARY.  SOUTH  RIDING.— The  follow- 
ing areas : — The  Urban  District  of  the  Borough 
of  Clonmel.  The  District  Electoral  Divisions  of 
Clonmel  Rural,  Inishlounaght,  and  Killaloan,  in 
the  Rural  District  of  Clonmel  No.  1. 

THE  COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WA'PERFORD. 

COUNTY'  WATERFORD.— The  following  area :— Th« 
District  Electoral  Division  of  Waterford  Rural, 
in  the  Rural  District  of  Waterford  No.  1. 


CONNAUGHT. 

COUNTY  GALWAY'.— The  following  areas :— The  Ur- 
ban District  of  Galway.  The  District  Electoral 
Division  of  Galway  Rural,  in  the  Rural  District 
of  Galway. 

COUNTY  SLIGO.— The  following  area:— The  Urban 
District  of  the  Borough  of  Sligo. 


CROUP  II. 

Those  portions  of  Ireland  not  included  in  Group  I., 
at  above  set  oat. 


April  17,  1920. 
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Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland— cont'nued 


^ THIRD  SCHEDULE. 

benefits  or  advantages,  not  being  benefits  or  advantages  prohibited  by  law,  which 

MAY  BE  RECKONED  AS  PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  IN  LIEU  OF  PAYMENT  IN  CASH  FOR  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  MINIMUM  RATES  OF  WAGES  PROVIDED  BY  THIS  ORDER,  AND  THE 
VALUES  AT  WHICH  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  SO  RECKONED. 

WEEKLY  VALUES. 

House  or  house  and  small  garden  attached  thereto  Varying  by  agreement  from  1/-  to  1/6  in  the  £ 
and  not  exceeding  one  statute  rood  in  area  where  the  on  the  weekly  wages  payable  to  the  workman, 
employer  pays  the  rates  and  taxes  and  keeps  the 
house  in  repair. 

(No  deduction  from  wages  shall  be  made  on  ac-  (Where  the  employer  considers  this  rate  of 
count  of  the  oooupation  of  any  house  which  has  been  deduction  to  be  inadequate  he  may  appeal  to  the 
condemned  by.  the  Sanitary  Authority  as  unfit  for  Board,  who  may  authorise  a deduction  at  a higher 
human  habitation.)  rate.) 

If  the  land  attached  to  the  house  exceeds  one 
statute  rood  the  value  of  the  allowance  may  be  in- 
creased in  respect  of  the  excess  area  to 


10/-  per  annum  per  statute  rood. 


Male* 

over  J 

18  years  1 

of  age. 

... 

Males 

aged  j 

16-18  years. 

Females 

over 

18  years 

of  age. 

Board  and  lodging  (seven  days) 

Board  (seven  days) 

Board,  per  day  ... 

Breakfast  (seven  days) 

Dinner  (seven  days) 

Supper  (seven  days) 

Board  and  lodging  (seven  days) 

Board  (seven  days) 

Board,  per  day 
Breakfast  (seven  days) 

Dinner  (seven  days) 

Supper  (seven  days) 

Board  and  lodging  (seven  days) 

Board  (seven  days) 

Board,  per  day  ... 

Breakfast  (seven  days) 

Dinner  (seven  days) 

Supper  (seven  days) 

Land,  per  statxite  acre 

(a)  Land  for  potatoes  or  "roots,  cultivated  and  tilled,  per  statute  acre 

(b)  Do.  for  potatoes  or  roots,  cultivated,  tilled,  and  manured,  per  statute  acr 

(c)  Do.  for  potatoes  or  roots,  cultivated,  tilled,  manured,  seeded,  and  crop 

lifled,  per  statute  acre 

Drills  of  potatoes  to  be  measured  and  paid  for  at  the  same  rates  as  (a),  (b),  or  (c), 
above,  according  as  the  conditions  of  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  apply. 

Potatoes  (weekly  rate  of  deduction  per  ton  per  annum) 

Fresh  Milk,  per  gallon 
Buttermilk,  per  gallon 
Grass  of  Cow,  grass  only 
Grass  of  Calf  till  one  year  old  ... 

Keep  of  Cow  with  grass  and  hay 
Use  of  Cov?  (a  freehly  calved  cow  for  one  year) 

Grass  of  Donkey 
Grass  of  Goat 
Grass  of  Sheep 
Turf  Bank 

Turf,  cut,  saved  and  carted,  sufficient  for  workman  for  one  year 
Timber  firing,  cut  and  carted,  sufficient  for  workman  for  one  year 
Coal,  weekly  rate  of  deduction  per  ton  per  annum  to  be  calculated  at  cost  price 
including  actual  cost  of  delivery. 


Group  I. 
8.  d. 
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found  effective  to  give  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  dried  grains  and  barley,  or  one  part  of  dried 
grains  with  two  parts  of  bran,  or  one  part  of 
beans  with  two  parts  of  barley  or  maize.  An 
average  of  about  i lb.  per  head  of  one  of  these 
mixtures  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  fatten  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  the  best  plan  is  to  feed  them 
separately.  In  such  a case  a few  hurdles 
should  be  furnished  with  upright  openings  just 
wide  enough  to  let  a lamb  pass  through,  while 
prohibiting  its  dam  from  following.  Such 
openings  might  lead  into  a pen  made  of 
hurdles,  where  a few  troughs  ought  to  be 
placed,  and  here  the  fattening  lambs  can  be 
fed  without  let  or  hindrance.  A suitable 
ration  for  lambs  would  be  equal  parts  of 
crushed  oats  and  finely  ground  linseed  cake,  or 
mixture.S'  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  cake  oats, 
beans,  and  either  maize  or  locust  beans.  If  a 
pleasant  flavour  is  desired,  a few — very  few — 
malt  coombs  may  be  added,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  give  them  in  anything  like  ex- 
cessive quantities.  At  a time  like  the  present, 
when  food  prices  are  so  extortionate,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  economy 
when  planning  a ration,  but  if  a flockmaster 
chooses  only  those  foods  which  he  can  secure 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  acts  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  a fattening  lamb  will  not  do  well  on 
much  less  than  i part  of  albuminoids  to  42  of 
carbohydrates,  he  will  find  his  difficulties  not 
altogether  unsurmountable. 

Where  it  is  not  intended  to  fatten  lambs, 
there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  feeding  con- 
centrated foods. 

W.  J.  G. 


BEES. 


THE  TRANSFER  SEASON.— I. 

The  transferring  of  bees  can  be  carried 
out  at  other  times  as  well  as  during  the 
present  month,  but  the  best  results  fol- 
low if  the  operation  can  be  attended  to.  There 
are  several  methods  of  transferring  stocks  of 
bees  from  all  sorts  of  receptacles  to  the 
modern  hive  with  its  movable  frames.  The 
best  and  safest  method  is  that  known  as  the 
automatic  transfer.  It  is  so  called  because  the 
bees  work  out  their  own  salvation;  we  merely 
put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  the  work  to 
their  own  and  our  advantage.  The  feeding  of 
stocks  being  transferred  at  this  time  of  year 
will  prove  a big  factor  in  regard  to  speedy 
work.  Free  feeding  rather  more  liberally  than 
would  be  good  for  stocks  already  established 
in  modern  hives  will  tend  to  congestion  in  the 
box,  skep  or  whatever  happens  to  be  the  home 
of  the  stock  to  be  transferred.  The  bees  are 
not  inclined  to  go  downwards  and  breed  in  the 
combs  of  the  new  home  until  they  are  short 
of  room  above.  So  that  readers  are  advised, 
when  about  to  carry  out  the  transfer,  to  cut  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  skep,  etc.,  and  introduce 
a feeder.  It  will  not  be  long  until  the  bees 
will  be  forced  to  descend,  and  consequently 
the  modern  hive  will  be  free  to  accommodate 
section  crates  while  the  honey  flow  is  in  full 
swing.  That  is  a very  important  point.  Where 
the  time  occupied  in  making  the  transfer  com- 
plete is  extended  over  a rather  long  period, 
only  a small  portion  of  the  season’s  takings 
can  be  had  in  sections,  which  is  one  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  transferror.  About 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

GRASS-GROWN  WALKS. 

By  J.  G.  To.ner.  {Cofy right.) 

A MIXTURE  of  rags  and  finery  is  not 
pleasing.  And  it  is  not  the  only  mix- 
ture to  whicli  exception  may  be  taken. 
Grass  walks  are  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the 
touch.  And  gravel,  if  not  so  nice  to  walk  on, 
looks  smart.  But  when  we  get  the  mixture 
of  grass  and  gravel  we  conclude  that  either  is 
misplaced.  The  small  persistent  grasses  are 
the  worst  offenders.  (3nce  they  get  estab- 
lished, as  they  have  especially  during  the  past 
few  years  owing  to  the  expense  of  labour,  they 
are  difficult  to  get  rid  of  by  hoeing  and  raking. 
If  this  alone  be  adopted,  it  will  prove  a very 
constant  task,  for  seedlings  by  the  thousand 
spring  up  at  short  intervals  as  if  by  magic, 
just  when  it  was  expected  that  all  the  trouble 
was  over.  It  will  pay  all  who  like  to  have 
their  walks,  few  or  many,  to  present  a nice 
appearance  all  year  to  tackle  the  job  of 
cleansing  them  thoroughly  during  this  month, 
the  best  period  in  the  year  for  the  job.  It  is 
accomplished  by.  a combination  of  hoe,  rake, 
weed-killer  and  elbow  grease;  the  latter  may 
be  somebody  else’s.  If  the  work  is  done  well 
now  and  in  dry  weather,  there  will  be  the  satis- 
faction of  clean  tidy  walks  for  practically  a 
w’hole  year.  Grasses  are  not  the  only  tres- 
passers on  gravel  walks;  dandelions,  docks, 
and  other  deep  rooters  must  be  dealt  with,  too. 
The  mere  scuffling  off  the  tops  of  these  will 
not  get  rid  of  them.  Nor  will  the  general 
application  of  weed-killer  destroy  them.  They 
should  either  be  lifted  in  their  entirety  or  the 
crown  cut  across  square  and  a few  drops  of 
carbolic  applied;  this  will  settle  them.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  walks  require  to  be 
very  carefully  hoed,  and  all  the  surface  weeds 
raked  off.  Then  on  a dry  day,  and  when  there 
is  no  immediate  appearance  of  rain,  let  any 
of  the  weed-killers  which  can  be  had  from  our 
seed  and  nursery  firms,  whose  notices  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  this 
paper,  be  applied  according  to  directions, 
which  are  supplied  free.  A home  preparation 
is  one  ounce  of  carbolic  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Where  there  are  box  or  other  line  edgings 
care  must  be  observed  in  the  application  of 
such  mixtures.  A good  plan  is  to  make  use  of 
boards  which  are  laid  edgewise  against  such 
edgings  on  both  sides  in  that  section  which  is 
being  treated. 


MORE  ABOUT  MELONS. 

Want  of  space  last  week  prevented  reference 
to  further  points  of  some  importance  to  the 
amateur  grower.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the 
question  of  soil.  Sometimes  a mixture  of 
rotted  manure  and  loam  is  given,  but,  as  a rule, 
the  former  may  be  dispensed  with,  unless  the 
latter  is  of  a very  poor  description,  indeed. 
The  fact  is  that  melons  are  mostly  good 
growers,  many  of  them  too  much  so,  indeed, 
and  if  the  soil  has  any  tendency  to  be  on  the 
rich  side,  much  trouble  may  be  experienced  in 
getting  a good  crop  of  fruit.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther ensure  a stocky,  medium  growth  rather 
than  soft  straggling  shoots,  the  mound  of  soil 
in  which  the  melon  is  finally  planted  should 
be  rammed  very  firm,  indeed.  Where  the  soil 
has  become  dry,  water  is  given  of  much  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  frame,  and 
applied  with  a fairly  fine  rose  on  the  can.  The 
iiijmediately  vicinity  of  the  stem  may  be  left 


six  frames,  wired  and  fitted  with  full  sheets 
of  brood  foundation,  wall  be  required  for  the 
new  hive.  These  wall  be  pressed  up  tightly 
towards  the  front,  and  the  dummy  secured  be- 
hind them.  Obviously,  this  space  would  not 
be  wide  enough  to  fit  the  ordinary  gin  box  or 
straw  skep,  hence  a piece  of  ^-inch  board  is 
laid  across  on  the  flat  from  side  to  side.  It  may 
be  five  or  si.x  inches  wide  and  seventeen  inches 
long.  American  or  oil-cloth  is  used  to  cover 
the  whole  arrangement. — J.  G.  TONER,  April, 
1920. 
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1 7 77<  Established  One  Hundred  ^ 1 QOO 
^ • and  Forty-three  Year#  ^ 

MACKEY’S 

GENUINE  

FARM  SEEDS 

Grasses  and  Clover  Seeds 

for  laying  down  land  permanent 
or  temporary.  Clean,  sound 
and  true  to  name;  purity 
and  germination  guaranteed 

Mangel 

PRIZEWINNER  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/6 

CHAMPION  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/4 

COLOSSAL  LONG  RED 

Per  lb.  21- 
cma 

nhckep’s  Irisl)  farmers’  IHanual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 
DUBLIN  : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 

Seedsmen 

23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 




I PROTECT  THE  FOALS 

FROM  JOINT-ILL  OR  NAVEL-ILL 

fatal  Joint-ill,  known  also  as  pyxmlc 
arthritis,  may  be  due  to  a pre-natal  cause  lintra* 
uterine  infection)  or  a post-natal  cause  (infection 
of  the  wound  in  the  navel  string  or  cord) 


^ TO  OBVIATE  THE  PRE-NATAL  CAUSE,  ask 
= your  vetenn^y  surgeon  to  immunise  the  mare  by 
- Parke,  Davis  & Co.’s  Streptococcus: 

= Staphylococcus  Vaccine  (Equine).  Have  it  d. 


= IJAV13  fx  \^o.  6 atreptococc 

= Staphylococcus  Vaccine  (Equine).  Have  it 
= early  ; it  must  not  be  left  till  the  9th  or  1 0th  month 
= ot  gestation.  ~ 

- INFECTION  OF  THE  NAVEL  1 
= UUKU,  keep  the  mares  quarters  in  a perfectly  = 
= sanitary  condition  before  and  after  foaling.  Im-  = 

- hypodermic  injections  of  Parke.  = 

- m"’  * ^"*;®‘*'®P*o<=occus  Serum,  Veterinary,  = 

= lU  c.c.  (1/3  ounce)  once  a week  for  three  weeks.  5 

= As*  your  Veterinary  Surieon  to  write  for  f:articu-  I 
r tars  of  the  above-mentioned  Preparations  to  E 

= Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  6o  Beak  st.,  London,  w.  i 


Uliltilllllltllll 
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I “ASCETIC’S”  DAUGHTER,  SOLD  FOR  £30  AS  A 

E “CROCK”  owing  to  serious  bursal  enlargement,  was 

I Cured  by  " ZOLVINA  ” and 

I afterwards  sold  for  £150. 

= See  “ Zolvina  ” Case-^ook,  of  all  Chemists  and  'Druggists  (free ) or  by  post from  : 

I ZOLVINA  COMPANY,  Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  DUBLIN. 
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t 

SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  I order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Or.’ers 

USERS  / ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

_JU  _ 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  TREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 

A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Piirdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8. — Brunswick  Press,  Ltd..  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  ATOISBD. 

Sand  Past  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD., 

lacema  Tax  Ezparta. 

9 WESTMORELAND  STAEET.  DVBLIB. 

We  aodertake  all  olaiBai  of  locome  Tar  trark 
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dry.  It  is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  the  decay 
that  often  takes  place,  and  is  due  cither  to  jui 
indiscriminate  use  of  water  or  the  putting  in 
of  the  plants  too  deeply.  In  the  case  of  the 
cucumber,  which,  in  many  respects  as  regards 
its  culture,  resembles  the  melon,  the  crop  is 
successional,  but  here  the  melon  differs  from 
it,  and  we  must  make  sure  of  our  crop  within, 
say,  two  or  three  days’  time;  that  is,  the 
management  must  be  such  as  will  cause  the 
production  of  plenty  of  female  blossoms  in 
about  that  period,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
pollinated,  as  mentioned  last  week.  Very  soon 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit  will  indicate  where 
the  operation  has  been  successful.  When 
grown  with  ordinary  judgment  and  care,  there 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  twice  as  many  fruit 
“ set  ” as  the  plant  will  be  able  to  bring  to 
maturity  and  finish  properly.  By  degrees  they 
are  thinned  down  to  8 or  at  very  most  10  to 
each  strong  plant,  and,  in  the  course  of 
thining,  leaving  them  as  well  distributed  as 
possible  over  all  the  growth.  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  good  to  them.  Top-dressings  an  inch 
deep  of  2 parts  loam  and  i manure  may  be 
added  to  the  mound  from  time  to  time  as  the 
roots  show  through,  and  also  to  the  surface 
adjacent.  Liquid  manure,  too,  will  be  most 
helpful  while  the  fruit  are  swelling.  During 
this  period  the  growth  is  kept  in  check,  the 
points  of  fruit  bearing  shoots  being  pinched 
at  a joint  or  two  beyond  the  fruit.  Ventilation 
at  all  times  needs  close  attention,  air  being 
given  when  the  heat  rises  above  85  degs.  All 
possible  use  should  be  made  of  sun  heat  by 
closing  rather  qarly.  When  the  fruit  begin  to 
colour,  the  water  supply  should  be  reduced  to 
vanishing  point,  a detail  that  makes  for  extra 
good  flavour. 
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Identification  of  Pigs  by  Ear-marking 


The  keeping  of  cither  pure-bred  stock  or 
market  pigs  in  large  numbers  necessitates 
the  keeping  of  records  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identification,  as  well  as  that  of  con- 
structive breeding.  The  building  up  of  a herd 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  careful  and  con- 
tinuous selection  of  only  the  best  young  breed- 
ing stock,  that  is,  they  must  come  from  the 
most  prolific  sows,  as  well  as  have  outstand- 
ingly good  body  conformation,  quality,  etc.  It 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  have  the  records  of 
their  ancestors’  individual  merits  as  breeders 
if  correct  selection  is  to  be  made. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  pigs 
may  be  marked  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion. Branding  has  never  met  with  much  suc- 
cess; while  the  placing  of  ear  tags  stamped 
with  different  numbers  has  proved  almost 
equally  impracticable  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  torn  out.  The  ear  also  often 
becomes  badly  disfigured  by  such  methods. 
Although  each  system  has  its  peculiar  disad- 
vantages, the  one  offering  the  best  results  has 
been  found  to  be  the  “ ear  notch  ” system. 
This  method  involves  the  cutting  out  of  a 
notch  which  may  be  done  with  an  instrument 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose.  A round 
notch  n is  preferable  to  an  angular  notch  A 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  less  liable  to  become 


A PRETTY  FLOWER  DISPLAY. 

IN  that  quiet  little  corner  off  Earlsfort  Ter- 
race, so  near  and  yet  so  far  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  city,  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural and  Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland  held 
on  Thursday  afternoon  last  week  their  annual 
spring  show  of  flowers,  plants,  etc.  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  exhibits  were  arranged  forms 
part  of  Lord  Iveagh’s  premises,  who  so 
generously  puts  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
year  after  year,  and  it  is  admirably  suited  for 
the  purpose  of  such  an  exhibition.  The  present 
fixture  was  very  satisfactory,  the  display  of 
bloom  being  reckoned  as  one  of  the  best  yet 
staged  by  this  enterprising  Society.  One  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  more  entries  than  there 
were,  but,  still,  there  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
collection  as  representative  as  the  season  would 
permit. 

In  the  class  for  pot  roses  a challenge  cup  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Ardilaun  came  up  for  competi- 
tion, and  was  secured  by  an  exhibit  of  Major 
Kelly,  of  Montrose,  Donnybrook  (gardener,  Mr. 
MacDermott).  In  the  next  class,  for  Alpine 
plants  in  flower,  Mrs.  Greer.  Curragh  Grange, 
was  an  easy  winner  of  first  prize,  and  in  a 
better  supported  class  of  primula  obconica  the 
winning  exhibitors  were : — 1st,  Mr.  Win. 
Robertson,  Hermitage,  Dundrum  (Mr.  Kemp- 
ton);  2nd,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wylie,  The  Elms, 
Blackrock  (Mr.  Taylor);  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Wisdom 
Hely,  Oaklands,  Rathfarnham  (Mr.  Orr).  For 
his  azaleas  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane  (Mr.  Bower) 
won  two  first  prizes ; from  the  same  gardens 
came  the  winning  blooms  in  the  mignonette, 
freesias,  and  hyacinth  classes,  and  Sir  Stanley 
was  second  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Westby,  Roebuck 
Castle  (Mr.  Simmonds),  with  his  deutozias. 
Mr.  W.  Robertson  had  a couple  more  prizes  for 
his  arum  lilies  and  calceolarias.  Sir  S.  Coch- 
rane came  again  for  first  place  in  a class  for 
bulbous  or  tuberous  rooted  plants.  Major  Kelly 
showed  the  prize  schizanthus,  and  Mr.  Robert- 
son had  still  another  win  in  the  class  for  pri- 
mulas and  polyanthus. 

The  narcissus  was  the  feature  of  the  show, 
and  there  were  no  less  than  a dozen  separate 
classes  of  this  flower.  A prominent  and  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  here  w'as  Mr.  J.  Lionel 
Richardson,  Prospect  House,  Waterford,  who 
gained  five  first  prizes,  including  that  in  the 
class  for  bunches  of  thirty  different  varieties. 
Mrs.  Butler,  Priestown,  was  also  to  the  fore 
with  three  first  and  three  second  prizes.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Parr,  Ballivor.  Athboy,  won  three  firsts 


ficalion  with  the  sow  may  easily  lje  recog- 
nised. 

Occasionally  the  notches,  if  made  with  a 
penknife,  and  not  properly  ear-punched,  will 
grow  together.  'Phis  not  infrequently  is  found 
to  be  the  case  where  tlie  notch  has  Ijeen  too 
small,  and  it  should,  therefore,  lie  enlarged. 
The  notches,  however,  do  not  need  to  be  larger 
than  will  permit  of  the  pigs  being  easily  identi- 
fied on  inspection. 

A somewhat  similar  system  to  that  indicated 
above  has  been  put  into  practice  with  success 
by  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge,  who  is  at  present  aiming 
to  get  one  thousand  breeding  sows  in  regular 
work  at  Gallops  Homestead.  His  scheme  has 
been  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  Large 
Black  Pig  Society. 

The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Edge  is  much 
on  the  lines  of  system  No.  2,  here  illustrated, 
but  more  comprehensive.  The  numbers  i to  5 
are  similarly  shown;  the  numbers  6,  7,  8,  9 and 
10  are  indicated  by  round  punches  slightly  in 
on  the  right  ear  opposite  the  points  where  the 
numbers  i to  5 are  respectively  marked;  the 
numbers  ii  to  15  are  a combination  of  the 
markings  i to  10,  that  is  to  say.  No.  II  is 
shown  by  the  marking  of  i and  6 combined; 
12  by  combination  of  2 and  7,  and  so  on  : the 
numbers  16  to  20  are  shown  by  double  outside 
notches,  and  the  numbers  21  to  24  by  double 
inside  punches.  All  the  numbers  i to  24  are 
thus  indicated  on  the  right  ear.  The  left  ear 
is  marked  by  outside  notches  to  indicate  the 
numbers  25,  50,  75,  100  and  200;  by  inside 
round  punches  to  indicate  300,  400,  500,  600  and 
700,  and  by  double  inside  punches  to  indicate 
800,  900  and  1,000.  Butt  earmarkings  have 
been  found  in  practice  to  be  liable  to  grow  up 
and  become  difficult  to  identify,  and  so  have 
been  eliminated  by  Mr.  Edge  in  his  system, 
where  the  markings  are  made  on  the  tip,  near 
the  tip,  and  mid-way  on  each  ear. 


torn.  This  method  offers  many  systems  of 
numbering,  the  two  most  common  of  which 
are  illustrated  on  this  page. 

In  both  the  systems  shown  the  punch  on  the 
left  ear  denotes  the  number  below  10,  and  on 
the  right  ear  tens.  Combinations  of  numbers 
will  allow  the  pigs  being  numbered  well  up 
into  the  hundreds.  A round  punch  in  the 
centre  of  the  left  ear  indicates  100,  and  eacli 
additional  similar  punch  an  extra  hundred. 

In  the  first  system  such  numbers  as  2,  6,  etc., 
are  obtained  by  making  a double  notch  in  the 
upper  and  lower  centre  of  the  left  ear,  respec- 
tively. The  objection  to  the  second  system  is 
that  the  notch  for  i or  10  being  in  the  top 
upper  corner  of  the  ears  will  often  cause  the 
ears  to  droop  too  much  and  eventually  be- 
come unshapely. 

The  numbering  is  done  with  either  a “notcher” 
or  a sharp  knife,  though  preferably  the  former, 
when  the  pigs  are  a few  weeks  old.  A distin- 
guishing mark  should  be  given  each  pig  be- 
longing to  the  same  litter,  so  that  their  identi- 


and  two  seconds,  and  other  winners  were  ; — 
Miss  L.  O’Keeffe,  Glasnevin,  and  Miss  K.  Kelly, 
Donnybrook,  who  came  first  and  third  respec- 
tively in  a ladies’  class. 

Other  classes  in  the  show  included  hardy  cut 
flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  for  their 
beautiful  trade  exhibit  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson  were  awarded  a gold  medal.  A simi- 
lar award  went  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Richardson  for  a 
collection  of  daffodils.  A final  word  must  be 
said  in  praise  of  Mr.  Ed.  Knowldin,  Secretary 
to  the  Society,  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
the  whole  show  was  arranged  and  carried 
through. 


NEW  WORM  MEDICINE  FOR  HOGS. 

For  many  years  a combination- of  santonin 
and  calomel  has  been  popular  for  the  destiuc- 
tion  of  intestinal  worms  in  hogs,  but  during  the 
war  the  price  of  these  drugs  was  so  high  that 
owners  practically  abandoned  their  use.  Now 
the  price  has  gone  down,  and  a new  combina- 
tion has  been  proposed  by  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  as  an  outcome  of 
experimental  work  done  by  Prof.  G.  Bowstedt, 
of  the  Department  of  Anirh'al  Husbandry.  The 
doses  now  proposed  are  considerably  smaller 
than  those  previously  used,  and  the  result,  in 
practice,  has  been  satisfactory.  The  new  for- 
mula is  : Santonin  and  calomel,  of  each 

2i-  grains ; powdered  areca  nut,  1 dram ; bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (baking  soda),  i dram ; mix. 
This  dose  is  for  a 50-pound  pig,  smaller  or 
larger  ones  taking  less  or  more  in  proportion. 
The  first  two  do  most  of  the  work,  so  that  areca 
nut  and  soda  are  not  absolutely  necessary;  still, 
it  is  best  to  add  those  drugs.  Withhold  feed 
for  18  hours  and  then  give  the  medicine  in  thin 
slop,  or  it  may  be  given  as  a drench  in  water. 
Repeat  the  treatment  in  a week  or  ten  days. 
See  that  each  pig  gets  its  share.  A good  plan 
is  to  have  the  druggist  put  the  drugs  up  in 
packages  for  five  or  ten  pigs,  so  that  the  animals 
may  be  treated  in  lots.  It  is  a great  advantage 
when  medicine  can  be  given  to  hogs  in  their 
feed. 


THE  NEW  POTATOES 
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Arran  Victory 
Arran  Comrade " 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality. 

Can  be  Supplied  by  tbe  Raiser. 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash,  Scotland. 
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POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

1 D per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
••  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


T3LXJE  ANDALUSIAN,  Sicilian  Buttercup,  Gold^l 
^ Wyandotte,  Black  Leghorn,  White  Leghorn, 
White  Orpington  Eggis,  Vs.  6d.,  free;  Crossbred 
Chickens,  day  old,  16s.  dozen. — Smyth,  Newtown 
Drogheda.  p73 


Chicks  and  Eggs  from  the  following  pedigree  lay- 
ing strains;— Mahogany  Russian  Orloffs  (Col- 
beck  s).  White  Wyandottes  (Barron's),  Anconas 
(Berry  s),  Black  Minorcas  (Hunter’s),  Silver  Campines 
(Lewis  Jones’),  White  Leghorns  (Cam’s),  Brown  Leg- 
horns (Hunter’s);  Chicks,  21s.;  Eggs,  lOs.  6d.  per 
dozen;  carriage  paid. — Cooke,  Garvagh,  Londonderry. 

, p68 

Eggs  from  Pen  3,  White  Leghorns  (1918-19  Laying 
Competition),  and  from  Pen  which  bred  these 
birds,  21s.  doz.;  3rd  Pen,  8s.  6d.  doz.— Miss  Love,  Kil- 
creen,  Glarryford.  Belfast. 


Hatching  eggs  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains Rhode  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White  Leghorns.  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas;  No.  1 Pens,  10s 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free);  No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz.— Miss  A. 
Gordon.  LNlea.  Kilrea.  Co.  Derry.  p6ti 


H 


ATCHING  EGGS,  Pedigree  Stock,  12/-,  15/-, 
21/.  dozen.  Catalogue  free. 

MRS.  COUBROUGH, 

Templeogue  Lodge,  Co.  Dublin. 


Hatching  eggs — Pens  imported  direct;  W.  Leg- 
horn, Barron  and  Padman;  W.  Wyandotte, 
Barron  and  Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter;  Houdan, 
CampbeU  and  Hunter;  Ancona,  Hunter,  from  lOs.  6d. 
to  21e.  per  setting.  Crosses — Houdan-Leghorn,  Game- 
Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  12s.  6d.;  Ayles- 
bury-Runner,  9s.  6d.  per  setting.  Carr.  free.  Day- 
old  Chicks  above  breeds  hatching  weekly,  21s.  to  40s. 
per  doz.  Catalogue  free. — Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm, 
Mullingar.  p43 

Hatching  eggs — white  wyandottes.  Cam; 

White  Leghorns,  Cam-Padman ; first  cross 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns,  records  200- 
235;  pure  Aylesbury  Ducks,  price  8s.,  post  free;  in- 
fertiles  replaced. — Miss  Walsh,  Coolaghmore  House, 
Callan,  Co.  Kilkenny. p266 

Hatching  eggs — white  Leghorn  (Barron),  An- 
cona (Beresford-Webb),  White  Wyandotte  (Cam), 
Rhodes  (Munster  Institute),  Black  Minorca  (Simon 
Hunter),  White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor-Walton),  Fawn 
Runner  (Strong),  Settings  6s.  and  postage.  A.B. 
Turkey  Eggs,  36s.  per  dozen.  Day-old  Chicks,  from 
above  pens.  17s.  6d.  per  dozen;  boxes  returnable. — 
Mrs.  Tiernan,  Glebe  House,  Dunleer.  i)'i 8 

Light  SUSSEX  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Rothschild’s 
strain,  8s.  6d.  a dozen. — Barton,  Waterfoet, 
Pettigo. 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland.  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2id.,  7id.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  Is.  8d.— Atkins 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  ciork. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  POX,  Belmont,  Stewartstown.  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  for  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
(Thos.  Abbot’s  and  Cattle’s  strains),  42s.  per  doz., 
carriage  paid.  p63 

Pnill  TRY  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Meal, 

Molassine  Meal,  Grit,  Oyster  Shell; 
prices  on  application. — Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

PULLETS  and  Ducks,  laying,  10^6d.  each,  £6 

doz.;  12  Chicks  and  Mother,  35s.;  list  free  — 
Continental  Poultry  Exporters,  Stratford,  Essex. 

Sittings  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel. 
lOs- — Mrs.  Kellaghan,  Qreatdown,  Mullingar  pl23 

Thousands  Sold  last  season — White  Wyandotte 
Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’s  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs),  Anconas.  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks,  lOs.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.‘*“MrB.  Nevin, 
Portadown.  p36 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS — M.v  Pen  11  won  2nd 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Pen  13  holds  5th  place  in  their  section  at 
present  Laying  Test.  All  my  White  Leghorns  same 
blood  as  above.  Eggs,  from  lOs.  6d.  doz.  Price  list 
free.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown.  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

pl20 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


ENTWISTLES’  “Hulco”  FISH  MEAL 

Pure  White.  64/65  % Albu.  4%  OiL 

MEAT  MEAL 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

„ LAYING  MEAL  (Over  1,000  Testimonials) 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc,,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  lots  F.O.B.  Liverpool 


Poultry,  Game,  ani  Dog  Food'v 

Manufacturers,  Biscuit  Makers,  &c. 


Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


Reg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 

Water 

Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
Glean  drinking  water  for 
your  birds  t They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  oyer  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval. 
Money  returned  instantly  if 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ;; 

S/6  each, carriage  paid  British 
Isles,  Made inourown works 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


MASM  MOI=I=EF? 

8/-  each,  Csirriage  Paid. 
Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal,  Poultry 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show,  SepL  24th,  1 9 1 9 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent:  Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20,  Fleming  Square,  Blackburn. 


Tel.; 

65  Lymm 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Eggs  for  Hatching,  all 
pens  reduced  to  end  of  season;  also  White 
Runner  Duck  Eggs  (Taylor’s  etrain),  6s.  6d.  per  doz., 
free.— Miss  McCormick,  Brookend  Ho.,  Stewartstown. 

p76 


WHITE  WYANDO'TTB  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  R.I.R.  (Solomon),  Aylesbury  Duck 
Eggs,  8e.  6d.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown.  p64 


6 INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2Jd„  7id„  is.  3d.;  by  post,  4id„  lOd  , 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 


BEST  BLOOD  PROCURABLE 

WHITE  AND  BLACK  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  LIGHT  SUSSEX. 

All  bred  from  pedigree  layers. 

I am  now  booking  Eggs,  10/-  to  16/-  doz.; 
Chicks  doable. 

White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor’s),  12/6  doz.  Day-old 
Ducklings,  25/-  doz.;  Fortnight-old,  50/-;  Month-old, 
60/-. 

Writ®  for  Price  List  and  partionlara. 

J.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Brldgi  Poultry  Farm,  Markethlll. 


POULTRY  RINGS  irJS.ii'KS 

9d.  per  doz;  5/-  per  hd.,  post  free. 


FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Good  Quality,  26/-  cwt.  Palmer’s  or  Isco 
Brands,  so/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J.  ATKINS  A 61.,  LIMA  SiHtb  Mall,  CORK 


3/6  TIE  SEIONETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS, 
34  Stopfor  Road,  Plalstow,  London.  B.  18. 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  w’orms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  9d.,  1/6,  2/6-,  6,'-, 
aod  10/6  packets  ; by  post  6d.  extra  eac 
packet.  Agent  : 

J.  Atkins  & Co..’  South  .Mall,  Cork. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Live  Poattry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
have  the  full  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 

WALLED  & CO.,  The  Live  Poaltry  Salesmen 

308  Central  Markets,  Smlthfield,  London,  B.C.l. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  by  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22/-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 
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TERMINOLOGICAL  INEXACTITUDE. 

SOMEONE  the  other  clay  was  good  cnougii 
to  criticise  my  occasional  use  of  words 
not  in  ordinary  us«.  With  those  intro- 
ducing this  note  they  will  have  good  reason 
to  do  so  again,  d'hat  cannot  he  helped.  These 
mean  what  it  is  intended  to  suggest,  and  take 
tke  place  of  others  that  are  shorter,  lir  reply 
to  t)4ie  criticism  referred  to,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted me  to  say  that  we  are  none  of  us  the 
worse  for  being  compelled  to  refer  to  the  dic- 
tionary, the  doing  of  which  is  helpful  in  the 
extreme.  Moreover,  one  object  of  these  notes 
is  10  make  people  think.  I could  fill  these 
columns  weekly  with  what  everyone  woujd 
agree  upon,  but  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
either  for  writer  or  reader.  The  obvious  rules 
our  lives  far  too  much.  We  want  to  get  out 
of  the  ruts,  to  even  experience  the  bumps  of 
rougher  ground.  That  keeps  us  from  going  to 
sleep,  or  getting  sleek  and  lazy,  mentally  as 
well  as  physically. 

When  travelling  recently — it  was  a Friday — 
part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  studying  the  ad- 
vertisement columns  of  this  and  other  jour- 
nals. -The  first  conclusion  arrived  at  was  to 
confirm  the  view  that  the  poultry  business 
must  be  a goad  one  just  now,  if  the  number  of 
announcements,  long  and  short,  are  any 
criterion.  Reading  matter  seems  to  be  buried 
in  the  maze  of  advertisement*.  What,  how- 
ever, stood  out  blatantly  was  the  fact  that  in 
some  instances  statements  are  made,  with  an 
assurance  that  is  startling,  that  deserve  the 
title  given  above,  if  nothing  more.  The  im- 
plication is  that  either  the  authors  of  these 
advertisements  arc  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  or  that  they  are  deceiving  themselves, 
or  that  they  are  wilfully  seeking  to  trap  the 
unwary  and  those  who  from  want  of  experi- 
ence are  gullible.  In  some  instances  one  hesi- 
tates to  think  the  last  , of  the  three,  and 
charitably  concludes  that  it  is  due  to  one  of 
the  two  former.  Frankly  speaking,  I was 
appalled  at  the  result  of  this  study. 

Take  one  example,  and  the  most  prominent 
at  this  time,  that  of  use  of  the  word  “strain.” 
Some  of  the  old-time  exhibitors,  and  probably 
many  of  the  present  exhibitor-breeders,  could 
apply  the  term  without  hesitation  to  their 
stock,  and  they  were  justified  in  doing  so. 
They  were,  and  deserved  the  name  of, 
breeders,  which  could  not  be  said  respecting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  utility  men  as  we  find 
them  to-day.  They  did  not  object  to  spending 
years  in  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  they 
had  in  view,  studied  their  birds  throughout, 
and  realised  from  the  first  that  success  could 
only  be  attained  after  a long,  hard  road.  There 
comes  to  mind  the  memories  of  several  of 
these  men,  who  evolved  a type,  or  what  could 
be  termed  a “strain,”  that  was  unmistakable, 
and  which  had  as  much  of  prapotency  as  is 
possible  with  families  within  a breed.  One  I 
reniember  well  who  stopped  before  a pen  and 
said,  “ That’s  from  my  stock.”  It  was  a 
cockerel  exhibited  by  a man  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard  before.  On  further  inquiry  it  was 
proved  to  be  as  he  stated.  Of  course,  in  those 
days  there  were  plenty  of  terminological  in- 
exactitudes. Claims  were  made  as  to  prize 
strains  because  a win  had  been  made  at  a small 
show,  when,  perhaps,  there  was  no  competi- 
tion. The  fancy  at  that  period  was  rotten. 
The  question  has  sometimes  been  suggested 
whether  the  utility  side  of  poultry-keeping  is 
much  better  to-day.  It  was  saved  by  a num- 
ber of  determined  souls  who  would  have  gone 
out  unless  it  had  been  purified.  My  appeal  is 
to  the  better  type  of  utilitarians,  so  that  they 
may  assist  by  clearing  their  branch  in  the  same 
manner,  and  by  never  using  a term  which  may 
mean  more  than  it  says. 

Claims  are  made  as  to  250  and  even  300-egg 
strains.  ^ As  we  all  know,  whether  in  America 
or  Britain,  such  do  not  exist.  Perhaps  a back- 
yarder keeping  half  a dozen  hens  may  come 
nearest  to  an  average  of  one  of  these  figures, 
but  then  his  birds,  as  a rule,  are  practically 
useless  for  breeding.  As  previously  shown,  it 


is  110  new  occurrence  for  individual  liens  to  be 
abnormal  in  llie  number  of  eggs  produced,  of 
which  many  instances  could  be  given.  But 
that  does  not  mean  a,nytliing  more  than  it  has, 
in  one  way  or  anothei',  heen  able  lo  develop 
a capacity  which  all  hens  have,  but  which  very 
few  do.  If  often  is  that  in  a Hock,  say,  of  a 
hundred,  for  every  bird  that  exceeds  two  hun- 
dred eggs  in  the  twelve  months,  as  many  arc 
below  one  hmidred  and  twenty.  Even  in  lay- 
ing trials  that  it  seen.  If  the  records  of  these 
birds  were  placed  side  by  side  with  their  sisters, 
bred  from  the  same  parents  and  reared  in  the 
same  manner,  we  should  more  nearly  approxi- 
mate the  family  average,  whic-h  is  the  final  test. 
My  contention  is  that  to  pick  out  one  bird 
from  a flock  because  it  happens  to  have  ex- 
ceeded largely  the  others,  and  set  its  record 
up  as  the  type  of  the  entire  family  is,  to  put 
it  milcHy,  dishonest,  and  I am  inclined  t©  think 
that  to  sell  eggs  or  birds  from  such  stock, 
probably  not  from  the  high  record  bird  itself, 
as  of,  say,  a 250-egg  strain,  would  land  the 
advertiser  in  jail  if  anyone  would  take  the 
trouble  to  prosecute.  If  a pen  ^'cre  mated  in 
which,  say,  all  the  hens  had  made  records  of 
200  eggs  in  the  first  year  of  laying,  it  would 
be  quite  justifiable  and  right  to  state  that  fact. 
But  if  one  had  gone  up  to  three  hundred,  to 
call  it  a 300-egg  pen  would  be  an  unqualified 
deception. 

There  is  something  more,  however,  in  this 
subject  of  strain.  The  older  breeders  of  the 
better  type,  who  had  the  right  to  use  that  term, 
did  so  because  they  had  shown  their  birds, 
properly  inated,  would  reproduce  themselves  in 
the  special  characteristics  for  which  they  were 
distinguished.  Those  who  are  flinging  this 
term  “ strain  ” about  so  freely  lead  intending 
buyers  to  believe  that  they  may  expect  to  do 
nearly  as  well  by  the  birds  they  buy,  or  the 
eggs  purchased  for  hatching,  or  the  day-old 
chicks.  If  it  wei>e  not  so  they  wovdd  not  pay 
the  higher  prices  demanded.  That  birds 
secured  from  some  of  the  well-established 
families  will  improve  greatly  other  stocks,  or 
do  well  rf  properly  managed,  is  rmdoubted. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  vocation  of  breeders  would 
be  gone,  and  the  more  of  these  the  better,  so 
long  as  they  deal  fairly  with  their  customers 
and  the  public  generally,  as  so  many  of  them 
do.  Some  there  are  who  publish  the  flock 
average  of  each  pen  mated,  and  I wish  it  were 
possible,  which  it  is  not,  to  compel  everyone 
to  do  this.  Even  then  the  misleading  and  mis- 
used word  “ strain  ” should  be  abandoned  for 
ever.  It  means  something  more. 

Study  of  the  history  of  some  of  the  mos't 
valuable  breeds  and  families  of  larger  sto^k 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  these  have  de- 
scended from  one  mating.  Before,  however, 
definite  results  were  arrived  at,  or  animals  soM 
for  stock  purposes,  much  in  the  way  of  test- 
ing had  been  done  through  observations  as  to 
the  progeny.  It  is  not  what  an  animal  or  fowl 
will  itself  do  that  matters,  but  how  far  will  it 
transmit  any  given  quality  to  its  descendants 
and  for  how  many  generations.  From  the 
breeding  point  of  view  failure  in  that  direction 
is  absolute  failure.  We  should  fix  our  eyes  on 
the  progeny.  Tha{  is  where  the  great  mistake 
is  made,  in  that  little  or  no  attempt- is  made 
in  the  way  of  real,  prolonged  progeny  tests. 
Breedps  arc  all  the  time,  presumably,  out  to 
establish  a family,  a so-called  “ strain,”  of  high 
producers,  and  whe-n  they  find  a hen  which 
may  possess  the  power  of  transmission,  *he, 
poor  creature,  has  no  chance  whatever.  Her 
virtue  is  lost  by  the  haste  of  her  owner. 
Breeding  operations  in  the  direction  indicated 
can  never  be  hurried.  Of  that  fact  the 
“ get-rich-quick  poultryman  ” has  no  concep- 
tion. Patience  is  not  kis  characteristic.  Take 
one  of  the  few  300-eggers.  Possibly  if  after 
her  pullet  year  she  were  given  the  wildest 
range,  discouraged  in  laying  for  twelve  months 
at  least,  and  mated  when  nearly  three  years 
old  with  a male,  bred  also  from  a hen  of  high 
record,  himself  of  the  same  age,  something 
might  be  accomplished.  Even  then,  however, 
the  test  would  be  in  th«  performances  of  the 
pullets  bred  from  such  mating.  It  is  a long 
process,  and  cannot  be  hurried.  But  in  that 
way  alone  can  a family  worth  the  name 
“ strain  ” be  evolved- — “ Feathered  World.” 


SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

WINGED  VERMIN. 

By  Cai't.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

r-|—»  he  question  o>f  vermin  in  Ireland  has 
I always  been  the  subject  of  much  cowi- 
ment.  Visitors  from  across  the  water 
who  come  for  sport,  and  esijecially  shooting, 
go  away  and  write  to  the  papers  when  they 
get  home  about  the  awful  mmdjer  of  hawks, 
magpies,  and  the  like  seen  by  them  during 
their  stay  in  this  country.  All  this,  of  course, 
is  quite  true  ; we  are  all  aware  Ireland  is  over- 
run with  both  furred  and  feathered  vermin, 
ancl  that  game  of  all  sorts  suffer  accordingly. 
Similarly  our  rivers  are  injured  by  otters, 
herons,  and  pike,  for  where  trout  and  salmon 
are  eoncerned,  if  pike  is  not  vermin,  it  is  hard 
to  say  what  they  are.  The  pike  is  a good 
sporting  fish,  I admit,  and,  from  the  pike 
fisher’s  point  of  view,  held  in  high  esteem.  But 
this  does  not  remove  him  from  the  vermin 
category  when  salmon  or  trout  are  under  con- 
sideration. To  come  back  to  land  vermin 
though,  we  find  Ireland  to-day  in  a more  de- 
plorabl*  condition  than  ever.  Every  sort  of 
winged  depredator  seems  round  and  about  us, 
with  the  common  magpie  an  easy  winner  in 
the  way  of  mischief  and  destruction.  Some 
say  the  jay  is  even  a worse  offender,  but  this 
could  not  be,  for  the  jay  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  always  keeps  to  the  woods, 
and  never  hunts  in  the  open  fields.  The  mag- 
pie, on  the  other  hand,  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  woods  as  out  of  them,  and,  for  courage 
and  boldness,  will  take  your  own  young 
domestic  chickens  out  of  your  own  farmyard 
or  poultry  run  from  under  your  own  nose! 
The  most  abandoned  jay  was  never  guilty  of 
any  such  exploit,  neither  was  the  kestrel,  or 
even  the  sparrow  hawk.  In  point  of  mischief 
and  harmfulness,  then,  the  magpie  takes  first 
place,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  is  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with.  You  can  seldom 
get^a  shot  at  him,  and,  as  for  poisoning  or 
trapping,  just  try  your  hand  at  it,  and  see  how 
you  get  on!  The  last  few  years,  too,  have 
seen  a great  increase  in  his  numbers.  Take  a 
ten-mile  drive  along  any  country  road,  more 
especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and,  by 
keeping  a look  out  on  the  fields  of  either  side 
of  you,  a hundred  or  even  two  hundred  mag- 
pies may  be  counted  during  your  outward  and 
return  journey.  I have  done  this  myself,  and 
know  I am  well  within  the  mark.  The  carrion 
or  scald  crow  has  also  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The 
scald  crow  is  dangerous  enough  to  attack 
newly-dropped  lambs,  and  this  he  does  on 
every  available  occasion.  Young  and  even 
adult  game  are  also-  on  this  marauder’s  bill 
of  far#,  an  immense  deal  of  harm  resulting  to 
the  game  preserver.  To  cap  all,  we  have  now 
the  cormorant  to  reckon  with.  This  voracious 
bird,  that  can  eat  his  own  weight  of  fish  twice 
in  tha  twenty-four  hours,  has  lately  taken  to 
leave  his  usual  haunts  along  the  seashore,  and 
invade  our  inland  lakes  and  rivers.  On  the 
Shannon  the  Fishery  Conservators  and  others 
are  up  in  arms  against  the  cormorant,  and  are 
seeking  special  powers  to  deal  with  this  bird 
in  the  close  time.  If  not  attended  to  in  the 
close  time  when  the  young  can  be  destroyed, 
little  else  can  be  done,  for  the  adult  cormorant, 
like  the  magpie,  is  far  too  cute  and  far  too 
cunning  to  fall  a victim  to  gun,  trap  or  poison. 
Admitted,  of  course,  the  cormorants’  depreda- 
tions are  at  present  confined  to  fish,  but  they 
may  not  remain  so,  and,  in  any  case,  the  bird 
must  now  take  its  place  in  the  vermin  list.  S® 
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ARMSTRONGS  & MAIN,  LTD. 

Manufacturers  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

Deering  ” Harvesting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implements  and  Binder 
Twine. 

Planet  Jr.”  Farm  & Garden  Tools. 
Avery  ” Paraffin  Farm  Tractors. 

Fountain  ’ Lime-washing,  Disin- 
fecting and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machines. 


t1  lEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 

This  remarkable  experience  will  interest 
those  who  have  beasts  which  grow  thin, 
though  eating  well.  Try  them  with  Toveena 
first,  before  using  expensive  Oils  and  Foods. 

Balcunnin, 

Skerries, 

Co.  Dublin, 

January  5th,  1S20. 

Dear  Sir, 

Kindly  send  me  one  course  of  “Toveena,” 
for  which  I enclose  P.O.  for  5/6.  The  last 
lot  I got  from  you  made  a most  wonderful 
cure  on  a very  bad  pinsr. 

Yours  fai  bfully, 

JAMES  PRIFFIN. 

This  “Toveena”  treatment  for  Wasting, 
Cattle  can  be  had  Post  Free  from 
J.  STEWART,  Dept.  2,  Chemist,  Limerick. 

Price,  one  course,  5/6j  two,  10/6;  three,  is/6j 
six,  30/-. 
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SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES.  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GLEESOH,  G'DEA  & CO.,  LTD. 

2t  & 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 

Tclcphone,  Dublin  261. 


FOR 

GRAliy 

OATGVSEAI. 

FROM 

SiGOTA-AiyD 

WRITE 

HENRY  S.  COWPER* 

MOWTROSE, 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


Hawlmark  Seeds 

T ANY  TIME  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  BEST  SEED 
it  is  possible  to  procure  At  the  present  lime,  when 
ihe  energies  of  many  of  the  best  intellects  in  the  country 
are  being  utilized  in  the  endeavour  to  increase  the  food 
supply,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  nation  cannot  afford 
to  sow  seed  of  inferior  quality. 

Our  business  has  been  in  existence  for  a period  of  82  YEARS 
and  during  that  long  period  our  time  and  attention  has  been  freely  given 
in  order  to  provide  our  customers  with  the 

Highest  possible  quality  of  Seed 

While  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  an 
occasional  failure,  we  have  ample  evidence  that  we  have  in  a most 
remarkable  way,  been  successful  in  giving  satisfaction  to  our  customers. 
The  manner  in  which  our  clients  have  recognised  our  efforts  by 
recommending  our  seeds  amongst  their  friends  is  very  gratifying 
to  us,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  we  appreciate  highly  this  very 
practical  way  of  helping  us. 

Grass  & Clover  Seeds,  Turnip 
Seeds,  Mangel  Seeds,  Garden 
::  Seeds,  Seed  Pototoes  :: 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES  BEFORE  ORDERING 


Alex.  Dickson  & Sons 

Limited 

61  Dawson  Street,  Dublin 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 

ALSO 

LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  ^‘DONALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
Malaliide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  &-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass. 

SAMUEL^^YD 

(Boiieau  & Boyd,  Ltd.). 

46  MARY  STREET  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrams  " Oleum,  Dublin,"  Telephone  Ho.  217 
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SHEEP  MARKING  LIQUID 


An  economical  and  effective  substitute  for  other  materials  and  preparations 
used  for  marking  Sheep.  It  does  no  injury  to  the  v/ooi  fibre,  is  permanent 
from  shearing  to  shearing,  and  being  put  up  in  tins  ready  mixed  for  use, 
marking  operations  are  expedited  and  rendered  simple.  One  gallon  is 
sufficient  for  about  700  to  1,000  Sheep.  Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 


far,  we  have  not  heard  anything  of  tlic  bird 
known  as  “ the  little  owl.”  In  England  tliis 
bird  (scarcely  the  size  of  a small  iiigeon)  is 
credited  willi  doing  imicli  harm  in  game  pre- 
serves. It  is  a small  or  undersized  sort  of 
owl,  hunts  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  will 
(it  is  said)  attack  a full-grown  pheasant  and 
vanc|uish  it.  Of  this,  I iiersonally  know  noth- 
ing; I have  not  heard  of  the  little  owl  yet  in 
Ireland,  but  if  any  of  'I'HK  Farmers’  Gazei'tk 
readers  know  of  its  presence,  I shall  be  glad 
if  they  will  give  me  any  information  in  their 
power  concerning  its  habits  and  nature.  The 
kestrel  hawk,  the  sparrow  hawk,  and  the 
brown  and  white  owls  have  likewise  all  be- 
come more  numerous  during  the  war,  when 
our  keepers  and  trappers  were  away  dealing 
with  two-legged  “vermin.”  The  kestrel  and 
owls  do  very  little  harm,  if  any,  but  it  is  hard 
to  get  the  average  gamekeeper  to  admit  it. 
A hawk  or  owl  of  any  sort  is,  from  his  stand- 
point, a bird  of  prey,  and,  therefore,  if  found 
near  a game  preserve,  he  dooms  them  to 
death.  The  keeper  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
this,  and  if  his  employer  tells  him  to  spare 
the  owls  and  kestrels,  and  should  later  on  com- 
plain of  a bad  shooting  season,  the  keeper  then 
knows  what  to  tell  his  employer!  The  sparrow 
hawk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a most  destructive 
pest,  and  nobody  has  a good  word  to  say  for 
it.  If  now  we  add  the  furred  marauders  to 
the  above,  we  have  a fairly  accurate  list  of 
the  vermin  that  infests  our  country  districts. 
These  latter  include  the  fox,  stoat,  rat,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  even  the  poor  squirrel. 
The  last-named  I do  not  admit  as  harmful  at 
all,  and,  in  any  case,  is  sufficiently  rare  in 
Erin’s  Isle  to  make  it  count  as  a factor  for 
evil.  Rats  and  stoats  naturally  do  a deal  of 
harm,  and,  lastly,  so  do  wandering  cur  dogs 
and  stray  cats  that  have  taken  to  hunting.  But 
the  harm  is  much  greater  and  more  wide- 
spread now  and  of  late  than  ever  it  was  before, 
for  which  the  war  and  the  absence  or  dearth 
of  keepers  must  be  blamed.  As  for  remedy, 
that,  indeed,  is  a difficult  problem  to  tackle, 
still  something  should  be  done,  and  I may, 
perhaps,  say  a few  words  on  this  aspect  of  the 
case  later  on. 

{To  he  Concluded.). 


Angling  seems  to  be  pretty  good  these  last 
couple  of  weeks.  Reports  to  hand  say  sport 
is  capita]  at  Killarney,  Waterville,  Oughterard, 
and  all  over  Connemara  generally.  On  the 
Leenane  Hotel  waters  visitors  are  getting  ex- 
cellent sport,  and  some  specially  big  trout  are 
being  taken  in  Lough  Nafooey,  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  Lenane  river.  Many  rodsters  are 
busy  in  Donegal,  especially  round  Glenties, 
Rosapenna  and  Gweedore.  At  Ballina  both 
trout  and  salmon  are  being  creeled,  while  Lough 
Mask  and  Lough  Corrib  are  both  fishing  well. 
At  and  around  Coleraine  visitors  and  locals 
are  also  doing  well.  Throughout  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  matters  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory, 
but  we  "saw  on  Thursday  four  very  fine  trout, 
all  over  a pound  and  a half  each,  caught  on 
the  fly  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lift'ey. 

Some  readers  are  writing  us  about  clay  bird 
shooting.  In  the  first  place,  every  intending 
shooter  must  make  quite  sure  he  will  get  the 
licence  and  permit  when  he  applies  for  it; 
without  it  he  dare  not  have  a gun  in  his  pos- 
session, much  less  use  it.  The  trouble  over 
these  same  permits  has  already  been  fully 
dealt  with  in  these  columns.  But,  this  diffi- 
culty surmounted,  the  rest  is  easy  enough.  .A 
set  of  traps  (five)  is  required,  with  pulling 
appartus,  and  a supply  of  clay  birds.  A good- 
sized  field  to  shoot  in  is  the  only  other  re- 
quisite. The  traps  and  so  forth  can  be  ordered 
through  any  gunmaker,  from  whom  cartridges 
of  the  one  standard  can  also  be  got.  A caie- 
taker  to  look  after  things  is  essential,  and  the 
club  is  then  ready  for  work.  As  to  members, 
subscriptions,  etc.,  we  hardly  know  what  to 
say;  it  all  depends  on  the  club  itself. 

A good  plan  would  be  to  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Middlesex  Gun  Club,  23  Conduit 
Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  and  ask  for  a 
book  of  the  rules  of  that  very  up-to-date  shoot- 
ing club.  This  book  will  give  all  needed  in- 
formation, Failing  this,  Mr.  E.  J.  Churchill, 


of  8 Agar  Street,  Strand,  Loudon,  would  give 
the  necessary  instructions.  But  the  wonder 
to  our  minds  is  that  there  are  so  few,  if  any, 
clay  bird  dubs  in  Ireland.  The  sport  is  good 
and  cheap,  and  in  the  summer  evenings  it  is  a 
pleasant  pastime  when  no  other  sort  of  shoot- 
ing is  possible;  but  somehow  these  clay  bird 
clubs  don’t  seem  to  catch  on  here.,  and  more’s 
the  pity.  There  used  to  be  three  near  Dublin 
— “ The  Dublin  Gun  Club,”  “ The  Malahide 
Gun  Club,”  and  “The  Glasnevin  Gun  Club,” 
bue  they  are  all  long  defunct.  We  beliere 
there  is  still  one  at  or  near  Portarlington, 
but  we  know  of  no  others  anywhere. 

In  answer  to  a reader  signing  himself 
“ Rory,”  we  have  to  say  cock-fighting  is 
illegal.  If  he  is  caught  at  it,  he  will  be  severely 
punished,  and  rightly  so.  If  fond  of  fighting, 
why  not  fight  himself,  instead  of  setting  two 
poor  birds  on  the  job?  Or  perhaps  he  had 
rather  look  at  a fight  than  take  part  in  one; 
we  liave  met  that  sort  of  “fighter”  (?)  before! 
Similarly,  if  detected  cutting  a dog’s  tail  or 
ears,  he  will  also  get  into  serious  trouble.  The 
old  time  sports  of  the  latter  middle  ages  arc 
now  things  of  the  past,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not  be  revived.  We  seldom  see  of  late  a 
dog  of  any  sort  with  cropped  ears  ew  tail.  In 
the  case  of  spaniels  the  tail  is  sometimes  cv 
tailed  to  allow  of  the  animal  beating  about 
amongst  thorny  undergrowth,  which  catches 
in  the  long  fringes  of  the  tail.  But  even  this 
is  seldom  seen  now;  closer-haired  dogs  are 
used  for  field  work,  and  the  long-eared  and 
long-haired  ones  for  the  show  bench.  This  is 
all  we  can  tell  “ Rory.” 


NEWCASTLE  WEST  SHOW. 

A meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
held  on  Thursday,  8th  April,  in  the  Carnegie 
Flail.  Captain  Curling,  J.P.,  presided.  The 
other  members  present  were  : — Very  Rev.  P. 
Canon  Lee,  P.P.,  V.F.;  Messrs.  R.  O’Grady; 
Michael  O’Callaghan,  D.C.;  John  Magner, 
Riverlawn  ; John  Dore;  James  H.  MacDonncll, 
Askeaton;  Cornelius  Sullivan  and  Michael  B. 
O’Donnell,  Secretary.  The  correspondence  in- 
cluded a grant  of  £10  from  the  Irish  Here- 
ford Breeders’  Association,  per  Messrs.  Gavin 
Low,  Ltd.,  for  Hereford  Classes  at  the  1920 
Show.  The  date  of  the  next  Show  was  fixed 
for  Tuesday,  7th  September,  and  entries  for 
same  will  close  on  16th  August.  The  prize 
list  was  considered  satisfactory,  but  Mr.  C.  Sul- 
livan, Ballinvoullen,  suggested  a slight  change 
relative  to  Class  2 in  the  Horse  Section — that 
is,  the  winners  in  Class  2 (Brood  Mare  Section) 
cannot  compete  in  Class  3 (Brood  Mare  Section 
confined  to  farmers  under  £G0  valuation).  This 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Statistics  show  very  clearly  that  the  fanner 
has  a traditional  tendency  to  perform  his  vital 
tasks  for  too  little  remuneration.  The  net  in- 
come from  the  average  farm  is  a low  figure. 
Im  other  words,  the  public  has  paid  a reason- 
able profit  to  every  other  business  wliieh 
serves  it,  but,  at  times,  has  been  living  off  the 
farmer.  If  the  farmer  insists  on  the  same  rate 
of  profit  from  his  business  that  most  urban 
people  receive  from  their  various  businesses, 
consumers  will  have  to  resign  themselves  to  a 
higher  level  of  food  prices  than  would  obtaim 
under  the  present  farming  standards. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

May  11-13— Royal  Diihlin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  ilcKae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  1 — Coleraine  Show  (Rich.  H.  Gilmore, 

M.R  C.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec.). 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Antrim  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  (Sec., 
T.  K.  Moore,  Bridge  Street,  Antrim). 

June  9 — Lnrgnn  Agricultural  Association's  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt.  Secretary.  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Assooiatiou’a 

Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway.  Ballymena). 

June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

June  22 — North  Antrim  Agricultural  .A seociation’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.i- 

June  23 — Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Rinrdan). 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond.  .Secretary, 
Castle  Street.  Derry). 

June  29- July  3 — Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  ■ Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary.  16  Bedford 
Square.  London,  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  MI. 
Griffin,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (Q.  Byrne,  Secretary.  21  ' 
l ook  St  reel.  Cork). 

July  15 — Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies' 
Show  Horse  Jumping  (Thampionships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gant  ley.  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (R.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee. 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  28 — Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28 — Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2 — Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3 — Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annnal 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feelien,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5 — Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 
A.  Dwyer.  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls- 
I)  ridge  (Fid  ward  Bohane.  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  -J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  16 — Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 

•iHTitil. 

Deo.  16.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


The  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FARMERS’  G.1ZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd..  179  Gt, 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin. 
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Best  on  Test ! 

It  is  upon  tlie  basis  of  actual  comparative  test  that  the  Austin  Tractor  lias  proved  its  supei  iority.  Experts 
at  all  the  recent  Agiicultural  meetings  have  allotted  the  Austin  pride  of  place  for  its  performance. 

The  Agricultural  Societies’  S^ilver  Medals 

at  Peterborough,  Durham,  Leamington,  Altrincham,  during  1919,  and  Ashton-in-Makerfield  in 
January,  1920,  were  carried  ott  by  Austin  Tracto.rs,  which  also  secured  the  highest  awards  at  the  recent 

YorRshire  Ploughing  Trials, 

Austin  Tractors  took  first  pris*  at  Hutton  Rudby  as  well  as  both  1st  and  and  prizes  at 
Stainton-in-Cleveland.  Austin  Tractors  also  secured  higiiiest  average  marks  for  all  tests  in 
their  particular  class  at  the  famous  Lincoln  Trials.  Such  a succession  of  successes  go 
to  show  that  the  Austin  Tractor  is  the  proved  Best  light  weight  Farm  Tractor. 


! 

10  Points  about  the  Austin  j 
Farm  Tractor  '”  tells  more  about  | 
this  cost-cutting-^reater-cfficicncy 

farmer's  help.  : 

Write  for  a copy  to-day. 


THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.,  LTD., 


Head  Office:  Northfield, Birmingham 

Also  at  LONDON.  MANCHESTER,  LIANCOURT 
and  BRUSSELS. 

Irish  Agents: 

HARRY  FERGUSON.  Ltd. 

May  Street,  Belfast, 
and  Duke  Sireat,  Dublin. 


Ringworm 

Germolene.  the  New  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing  is  the 
Ideul  Curative  for  all  Children’s  Skin  Ailments 

Mothers  will  find  in  Germolene  a remedy  of  unequalled  reliability  for  Ringworm, 
Impetigo,  and  all  the  many  rashes  and  skin  eruptions  from  which  children  so  frequently 
suffer.  Germolene  is  a skin-healer  so  e.xquisitely  cooling  that  the  mere  touch  of  it 
soothes  the  inflamed  part  and  immediately  relieves  pain  and  irritation,  while  its 
aseptic  power  arrests  the  growth  of  Ringworm  “fungus”  and  soon  restores  the  child’s 
slun  to  natural  health.  As  germ  life  cannot  exist  in  presence  of  Germolene  it  is  of 
highest  value  as  a nursery  application  for  any  parasitic  growth  in  children’s  hair. 

The  Salve  that  Soothes  at  a Touch 

One  of  the  active  principles  in  Germolene  is  the  extract  of  a North 
American  plant,  long  used  by  the  native  races  as  a remedy  for 
snake  bite  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  combined  with  this  are 
healing  principles  of  proved  efficacy. 

Germolene  is  the  Proved  home  remedy  for 

Skin  Eruptions 
Itching  Pimples 

Ringwortp  Chapped  Hands 

Cuts  >&,  Burns  Chilblai-ns 

And  all  poisoned,  itching  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Price  in  Great  Britain  1/3  & 3/-  per  tin. 

from  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere.  Larger  size  ihe  more  econo- 
mical. Ask  always  for  Germolene,  and  refuse  imitations.  There 
NO  siihstitute  for  Germolene. 

The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing  ‘ 


HiCHesT  Awapds  ^ 


Eczema 

Psoriasis 

Rashes 

Ulcers 


ASEPTIC-  HEAUNC  • SOOTHING 


OkttfttM  Bfk 


Free  Opinion  and  Instructive 
Book. 

For  an  opinion  as  to  the 
suitability  of  Germolene  in 
your  case,  togetlier  with  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  skin 
ailments,  address  The  Veno 
Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jlanufactur- 
ing  Chemists.  Manchester. 


EMPIRE  FENCE  versus  HEDGES 

Hedges  are  a constant  source  of  expense  and  trouble. 
They  require  constant  labour  and  are  easily  broken 
down  by  heavy  cattle.  Moreover  they  waste  your  land ; 
hedges  4 ft.  deepsteal470sq.yds.  from  every  4 acre  field. 


EMPIRE  STOEL 


FENCE 


Keeps  the  heaviest  and  mo'^t  active  cattle  safe.  Each 
wire  tested  to  2.210  lbs.  strain— No.  9 gauge  through- 
out. Once  erected,  no  furfTier  expense  or  labour ; 
specially  galvanised  to  resist  r.  st ; and  quite  rigid, 
becau  e patent  knots  cannot  slip.  Two  nun  can  erect 
a mile  per  day,  when  posts  are  set.  as  easily  on  hilly 
as  on  level  lamL  With  Empiie  Fence  you  can  look 
right  over  your  fields  and  see  that  ail  s right.  Start 
saving  money  by  sending  for  Catalogue  E.F.  91 
PARKER,  WINDER  & ACHURCH,  Ltd. 

BROAD  STREET.  BIRMINGHAI^. 


V 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  "Farmers'  Gazette’'  when  replying  to  adverHsements. 


IfetHia  J 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


PUBLIC  DUTY. 

WE  publish  this  week  an  article  on 
“ Leadership  ” by  Mrs.  Cope,  and  she 
j certainly  gives  us  a high  ideal  for  which 

« to  work.  It  is  not  always  realised  by  people  who 
} take  up  public  work  that  it  does  entail  a great 
deal  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  tedious  very  often 
to  have  to  attend  committees  when  there  is 
something  more  entertaining  afoot  elsewhere, 
f-  The  long  discussions  that  sometimes  seem 
!'•  fruitless  are  very  often  uninteresting,  yet  very 
^ little  public  work  of  value  is  done  without  a 
great  deal  of  unseen  spade  work  and  laying  of 
; underground  foundations,  and  the  spade  work 
^ can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by  people  who 
do  it  regularly. 

In  the  United  Irishwomen  Society  the 
branch  committees  and  meetings  very  often 
entail  a good  deal  of  trouble  on  their  presi-  . 
dents,  secretaries,  and  members.  The  dis- 
■ tances  that  must  be  travelled  to  attend 
them  are  often  very  great  and  the  weather 
f unkind,  and  it  is  a great  temptation  to 
stay  away  “just  this  once.”  But  it  is 
the  dependable  person  who  counts  in  the  long 
run,  and  the  strict  sense  of  rectitude  that  does 
not  allow  personal  discomfort  to  tell  in  the 
scale  against  public  duty  is  the  virtue  that  car- 
ries the  work  to  a successful  issue. 

By  the  time  this  page  is  in  print  we  will  have 
had  our  annual  meeting,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  record  a large  attendance  of  members 
and  delegates. 


THE  “ LEADER.” 

Those  of  us  who  have  pursued  a “cause” 
in  perfect  singleness  of  mind  are  often, 
before  experience  has  educated  us,  non- 
plussed by  the  seeming  apathy  and  general  in- 
difference of  those  to  whom  we  appeal,  to 
what  appear  to  us  to  be  burning,  self-evident 
truths,  reforms  so  clearly  needed  that  it  would 
seem  that  every  person  of  good  intention  must 
agree  to  them,  and,  even  if  they  would  not 
help  towards  them,  must  at  least  hope  for  their 
fulfilment. 

But  after  more  experience  of  what  we  call 
“ public  life,”  we  begin  to  realise  the  reason 
- of  this  seeming  indifference.  The  painful 
truth  comes  home  to  us  that  mankind  has 
found  that  there  is  rarely  a “ cause  ” that  is 
pursued  for  its  own  sake,  rarely  a “ leader  ” 
who  is  perfectly  single-minded;  that  so  much 
apparently  inspired  eloquence  on  platform  and 
in  Press  pay  have  quite  other  motives  than 
the  pursuit  of  the  cause  advocated. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  this  account, 
check  is  given  to  much  good  work,  and  to 
’ many  movements  started  in  perfect  good  faith; 
the  suspicion,  the  fear  that  the  seeming  en- 
thusiast may  have  some  “ axe  to  grind  ” of  his 
or  her  own,  some  personal  motive.  It  is  this 
‘ ' fear  that  checks  enthusiasm  and  often  holds 
' up  success.  But  it  is  in  face  of  such  doubt, 
such  possible  misunderstanding  that  the  true 
“leader”  is  born,  that  his  courage  is  tested, 
and  it  is  through  such  doubt  that  his  “per- 
sonality,”  his  probity  breaks  its  way! 

' i Personality,  the  modern  term  by  which  we 
, describe  the  leader,  the  necessary  attribute  of 
those  who  would  guide  their  fellows  to  some 
■ definite  good,  some  high  ideal;  but,  though  it 
’ sounds  paradoxical,  how  much  in  the  way  of 
self-effacement  is  necessary  in  the  true  leader 
himself? 

. In  nearly  every  society,  either  religious  or 
; secular,  which  has  been  formed  for  the  pursuit 
of  an  ideal,  the  man  or  woman  who  has  at- 
pacted  a following  must  commence  with  his 
; ; ideal  foremost  in  his  mind,  must  be  enthused 
with  it.  That  is  the  mind  the  leader  must,  of 
: necessity,  have  to  draw  a following.  Then  the 
hour  comp  when  “personality”  begins  to 
f tell,  and  it  is  for  that  man  or  woman  to  choose: 
: Shall  I allow  my  “ego  ” to  predominate  in  this 
movement  or  can  I rise  to  the  impersonal 
height,  and,  obliterating  the  “ego,”  keep  the 
’eyes  of  my  followers  on  the  ideal  I am 


attempting  to  demonstrate?  This  is  a crisis 
that  must  be  faced  by  any  who  may  attempt 
to  draw  their  fellowmen  to  a higher  evolution 
— but  it  is  a crisis  that  comes  more  swiftly  to 
the  woman  than  to  the  man. 

Why? 

Woman  trained  in  the  home,  her  affections 
having  been  made  the  key-note  of  existence — 
i.e.,  love,  marriage,  children — it  is  inevitable 
that  on  her  first  entry  into  public  life  she 
should  bring  these  qualities  with  her.  Her  de- 
cision will  be  formed  on  the  emotional,  the 
personal.  We  would  not_have  women  hard, 
callous,  or  unfeeling,  but  we  may  compare  with 
some  satisfaction  the  early-Victorian  woman 
depicted,  let  us  say,  by  Jane  Austin,  and  the 
more  reasonable  type  of  to-day,  for  when  we 
step  out  into  the  world  bent  on  serving  our 
country,  as  we  are  now  asked  to  do,  to  succeed 
we  must  dismantle  ourselves  of  those  more 
emotional  phases,  and  meet  the  world  as  judi- 
ciously as  the  world  meets  us! 

On  women’s  committees  (it  has  happened  on 
committees  formed  of  men)  matters  affecting 
perhaps  the  whole  success,  or  non-success,  of 
some  branch  of  work  are  sometimes  decided  on 
the  popularity  or  non-popularity  of  a member 
instead  of  keeping,  as  members  should  surely 
do,  the  idea,  the  fundamental  object  in  view. 
The  allied  question  as  to  how  far  the  indivi- 
dual or  how  far  the  ideal  itself  brings  final  suc- 
cess will  possibly  rest  on  the  stage  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  particular  community,  but  it  seems 
as  if  we  were  on  the  higher  ground  when  we 
are  able  to  follow  the  ideal  and  not  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  latter  must  pass  and  will  sometimes 
fail;  his  or  her  personality  must  fade;  his  or 
her  conduct  in  the  nature  of  things  finite  be 
open  to  question,  but  the  ideal,  if  true,  must 
remain  until  at  least  the  community  that  has 
been  inspired  by  it  has  ceased  to  exist  on  its 
then  foundation. 

It  is  the  more  highly  evolved  leader  who  will 
be  content  to  pass,  perhaps,  unremembered,  if 
his  work,  his  ideals,  may  live  after  him. 

M.  Edith  Cope,  U.I. 


Next  Week’s  Subject  : 

“ Account  of  the  Annual  Meeting.” 

BRANCH  NEWS. 

Castletown  Branch,  Queen’s  Co. — An  in- 
teresting little  exhibition  of  village  industries 
was  held  by  the  members  of  this  branch  on 
St.  _ Patrick’s  Day  in  the  new  village  hall, 
which  is  now  erected,  although  not  yet  com- 
plete. One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were  the  osier  baskets  and  straw  mats 
made  by  a class  of  boys,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.I.,  under  local  instructors.  There  was 
a good  show  of  schoolgirls’  needlework,  en- 
tries being  sent  by  five  of  the  local  schools. 
Miss  O’Brien’s  spinning  class  of  younger  U.I. 
members  was  represented  by  some  balls  of 
evenly-spun  yarn  and  home-spun  and  knitted 
socks.  In  the  handicraft  class  there  was  a 
doll’s  house,  made  by  Jim  Bracken,  which  took 
first  prize.  All  the  furniture  was  made  by  fret- 
saw, and  of  very  good  design  and  workman- 
ship. One  end  of  the  hall  was  taken  up  with 
a loan  exhibition  of  home  and  foreign  indus- 
tries, and  on  the  walls  were  displayed  some 
splendid  patchwork  quilts,  and  a Co.  Wexford 
quilt  in  applique,  kindly  lent  by  Mrs.  Lett,  U.I. 
On  this  stand  were  many  interesting  exhibits 
of  Indian  and  African  baskets,  carvings  and 
embroideries,  and  antique  needlework,  fine 
muslin  embroidery  beadwork,  samples,  and 
some  beautiful  lace  specimens.  In  the  yeast 
and  soda  bread  classes  there  were  a good 
number  of  entries,  and  the  bread  was  mostly 
of  excellent  quality.  One  side  of  the  hall  was 
taken  up  by  a long  stall  of  fancy  articles  for 
sale,  while  a jumble  sale  was  held  at  the  boys’ 
school  across  the  road,  kindly  lent  by  the 
Revd.  T.  Bowe,  P.P.,  who  also  opened  the  ex- 


hibition, and  said  a few  words  expressing  his 
approval  of  tlie  work  carried  on  by  tlie  U.I.  in 
Castletown,  which  w.as  responded  to  by  Miss 
Franks,  President  of  the  Brench.  An  excel- 
lent tea  was  provided  at  the  girls’  school, 
while  “ Aunt  Sally,”  hoopla,  and  bean  bags, 
and  otiicr  amusements  were  held  in  the  school- 
yard.  The  village  presented  quite  a gay  scene, 
and  between  200  and  300  people  attended.  The 
Committee  hope  to  have  in  hand  at  least  £45 
towards  the  building  expenses  of  the  U.I.  hall. 

L.  Franks, 

President,  Castletown  Branch. 

Carrigbyrne  Branch. — Annual  general  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday,  31st  March,  in  Clongeen 
schoolhouse.  Six  members  were  present.  The 
same  officers  were  re-elected — Miss  Deane, 
President;  Mrs.  Lakin,  Vice-President;  Mrs, 
Kearney,  Assistant  Sec.;  and  Miss  J.  Deane, 
Hon.  Sec.  Two  members  were  elected 
on  nursing  committee,  and  it  was  decided  to 
charge  from  15s.  to  30s.  maternity  fee  where 
at  all  possible.  The  bank  book  showed  a ba- 
lance of  £20  i6s.  7d.  to  the  credit  of  the  branch 
on  March  24th.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
the  general  meeting  next  Wednesday  ; it 
should  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

J.  Deane,  Hon.  Sec. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Buying  a Goat. — We  are  receiving  so  many 
applications  for  goats  at  present  that  a few 
words  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  U.I.  Society  has  a certain  number  of  goats 
on  its  farm,  and  we  suggest  that  people  want- 
ing goats  should  apply  to  our  Farm  Manager, 
Miss  Deane,  Longraigue,  Foulksmills,  Co. 
Wexford,  and  ask  her  to  reserve  them  a goat 
for  delivery  in  the  autumn.  The  price  can  be 
arranged  beforehand  with  other  details.  Only 
by  applying  in  time  and  having  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  registered  can  people  be  sure  of 
getting  the  goat  when  they  want  it.  There 
is  at  present  a very  great  demand  for  goats 
and  buyers  must  be  very  much  “ on  the  spot  ” 
if  they  are  to  secure  good  ones. 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
everyone  intending  to  exhibit  rabbits  at  the 
forthcoming  R.D.S.  Show  has  by  now  sent  in 
their  entry  forms,  and  that  amongst  them 
there  will  be  a good  number  of  entries  for 
the  home-dressed  skins.  The  Royal  Ulster 
Agricultural  Society  will  hold  their  show  in 
Belfast,  May  26th,  27th,  28th.  Rabbits  are 
also  included  in  this  show,  a good  number  of 
classes  being  provided  for  them.  Schedules 
and  entry  forms  to  be  had  from  “The  Secre- 
tary, Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  Bal- 
moral, Belfast.”  Miss  Hewat,  Druid  Lodge, 
Cabinteely,  Co.  Dublin,  has  a good  young 
Flemish  Giant  Buck  for  sale,  10  months  old, 
los.  For  utility  breeding  he  would  be  very 
good,  as  coming  from  a dark  strain  he  would 
correct  the  colour  where  does  are  light  grey. 
Miss  Reeves,  Heathfield  Towers,  Youghal,  has 
some  fine  young  Belgian  Hares  for  sale.  As 
she  is  going  away  shortly,  she  is  anxious  to 
dispose  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  so  would 
sell  cheap.  A rare  opportunity  of  picking  up 
a good  strain  for  next  to  nothing.  The  cele- 
brated “Irish  Latimer”  is  their  grandsire. 
Two  bucks  and  three  does,  5J  months,  6s.  each, 
and  two  grand  young  maiden  does,  i year  old, 
Qs.  each,  or  less  if  more  than  one  are  taken. 

F.  E.  Wyber,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


INCOME  TAX 

OEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  Co.  Farmers*  Union. 

M A.  Y D E N & CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
OAIVIE  ST..  DUBLIN. 
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ROWAN’S  SELECTED  SEED  POTATOES 


Description: — A clear  white  kidney  or  semi-kidney  shape 
of  handsome  appearance,  big  cropper  and  very  hardy 
A potato  that  has  got  the  public,  acquiring  a great 
name  owing  to  its  many  fine  qualities 

IMMUNE  TO  WART  DISEASE 

AWARD  OF  MERIT,  ORMSKIRK  POTATO  TRIALS 


The  New  Early  Main-Crop 

MAJESTIC 


Scotch  Grown  Seed  only  offered 


An  Early  Main-Crop  Potato  of  Merit 


7 lbs.  3/-  (bag  6d.),  14  lbs.  5/6  (bag  6d.) 

28  lbs.  10/-  (bag  9d.),  112  lbs.  37/6  (bag  1/6) 

CARRIAGE  EXTRA 


M.  ROWAN  & CO.,  The  Seedsmen  of  Quality,  51-52  Capel  Street,  DUBLIN 


Health  Notes  or  Doctor^s  Advice 

BY  A PHYSICIAN. 


HOME  FOOD  PRODUCTION. 


Sir  Arthur  Griffith  Boscawen,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  speaking 
at  a meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Farmers’  Union  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  7th  inst.,  said  that  during 
the  war  the  country  realised  the  importance  of 
home  production,  but  he  was  very  much  afraid 
that  the  lesson  then  learnt  was  being  quicklv 
forgotten.  He  urged  the  various  members  of 
the  agricultural  interest  to  combine  as  closely 
as  possible.  Landowners  and  agricultural 
labourers  must  all  stand  together  with  the  far- 
mers, and  it  was  most  important  that  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  should  recognise  that  he  was 
a producer  and  not  a mere  consumer.  He  wel- 
comed the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  give  a 
decent  wage  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  the  rise  in  wages  authorised 
by  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  was  at  all  ex- 
cessive, though,  as  regards  hours  of  labour,  it 
was  obvious  that  a rigid  application  of  a 48-hour 
week  would  be  disastrous  to  the  industry. 

Some  trouble  had  arisen  lately  about  wheat 
prices.  He  did  not  think  that  farmers  should 
claim  the  full  price  paid  for  foreign  wheat 
landed  here,  since  that  price  was  swollen  by  ad- 
verse exchange  and  high  freights  due  to  the 
war,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  the  British 
farmer  was  getting  a good  deal  more  for  his 
wheat  than  the  American  farmer  received.  He 
thought  that  the  arrangement  now  made  whereby 
the  British  farmers  would  get  the  c.i.f.  price  up 
to  9os.  for  the  1920  crop  and  up  to  100s.  for  the 
1921  crop  was  a fair  one,  and  would  give  a rea- 
^nable  margin  of  profit.  He  appealed  to  the 
r armers’  Union  to  help  the  country  by  produc- 
ing as  much  wheat  as  possible. 

He  said  emphatically  that  the  Government  did 
not  intend  to  let  agriculture  slip  back  into  the 
condition  of  neglect  which  prevailed  before  the 
war.  He  had  hoped  that  he  might  have  been 
able  by  now  to  introduce  the  .Agricultural  Bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  certain  diffi- 
culties had  intervened.  By  that  Bill,  the 
Government  intended  to  give  a variable  guaran- 
teed price  for  cereals,  based  on  the  cost^of  pro- 
duction from  year  to  year. 


mHE  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOE  FAKMERS  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FaemeeS’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B).  and  oontaina  much  useful  infor- 
mation, inolndinff  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims,  Ratee  for  1918-9.  Price  is.,  post 
^ree  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Braniwiok  Frees,  Ltd,,  179  Qt. 
Bmaiwlok  8t.,  Dnblia. 


WE  have  more  than  once  discussed  the  con- 
dition known  as  varicose  veins,  but  still 
get  many  letters  from  readers  seeking 
relief  from  such  varicosity.  Now,  varicose 
veins  may  occur  at  any  age  and  in  either  sex, 
but  are  usually  found  in  middle  or  advanced 
age,  and  more  frequently  in  men  than  in 
women.  The  pathology  (or  explanation)  is 
that  the  coats  of  the  veins,  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  veins  as  a whole,  have  lost  their  elasticity, 
and  so  have  become  swollen  and  distended  by 
more  or  less  stationary  blood.  This  distension 
is  caused  by  pressure  (usually)  or  by  disease  oc- 
casionally. The  causes  are  many  and  various. 
For  instance,  the  wearing  of  very  tight,  ill- 
fitting  boots,  by  compressing  the  feet  and  ankles, 
prevents  the  free  return  of  the  blood  current 
up  the  leg.  Continual  or  prolonged  standing  is 
another  cause.  Laundresses  and  washer-women, 
from  long  standing  and  the  pressure  exerted  on 
the  lower  limbs  by  violently  washing  and  wring- 
ing out  clothes  and  heavy  garments,  soon  get 
varicose  veis.  Such  varicosity  may  be  slight 
or  severe,  and  may  be  confined  to  the  leg  or  legs 
or  may  extend  up  the  thigh  or  thighs.  If  the 
veins  get  very  large  and  swollen  the  condition 
is  serious,  for,  if  a burst  takes  place,  very  dan- 
gerous haemorrhage  is  sure  to  ensue,  and  loss 
of  life  may  be  the  result. 


So  much,  anyway,  by  way  of  explanation. 
The  treatment  consists  of  the  wearing  of  a pro- 
perly fitting  elastic  stocking,  or,  better  still, 
of  an  elastic  bandage,  because  in  the  case  of 
the  stocking  after  it  is  worn  for  a bit  it  gets 
loose  and  too  large,  and  you  cannot  tighten  it; 
while  in  that  of  the  elastic  bandage  you  can 
wind  it  on  as  tight  or  loose  as  you  like.  The 
effect  of  either  appliance  is  to  keep  the  veins 
pressed  down  and  so  prevent  them  becoming 
distended  with  blood.  But  operation  is  the  best, 
and,  indeed,  the  .only  real  cure ; the  bandage  or 
stocking  are  but  paliiative.  Improved  methods 
of  operating  make  the  operation  for  removal  of 
varicose  veins  both  safe  and  simple.  It  can  be 
done  by  any  surgeon  of  average  ability,  and  the 
patient  is  Bien  cured  for  ever.  But  mark  well 
the  following  warning  : — Small  or  medium  en- 
larged veins  only  are  operable ; the  really  large 
ones  it  is  unsafe  to  interfere  with.  The  latter, 
all  the  same,  need  never  have  become  large  if 
seen  to  in  time.  The  moral,  therefore,  is  : get 


varicose  veins  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear; if  this  is  done  while  they  are  still  small 
no  further  trouble  need  be  feared. 


The  ulcers  that  form  on  the  leg,  usually  on 
or  around  the  shin  bone,  are  the  ultimate  result 
of  varicosity  (excluding  accident  or  injury).  - 
We  all  know  how  painful  these  ulcers  are  and  , 
how  uncertain  the  cure  is.  An  ulcerated  leg, 
indeed,  is  ofttimes  quite  incurable.  Lotions,  - 
liniments,  ointments,  plasters,  all  fail;  and  the  ^ 
condition  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  An  elderly, 
or  even  middle-aged  man  or  woman  with  a badly  i 
ulcerated  leg  is  frequently  a chronic  invalid  \ 
for  life,  incapable  of  work,  or  perhaps  of  even  | 
walking  about.  But  the  writer  wishes  to  parti- 
cularly emphasise  this  point,  na.mely,  that  if 
the  varicose  veins  were  attended  to  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  neither  extensive  varicose  veins 
nor  the  resulting  varicose  ulcers  could  possibly 
come  about  later  on. 


“ Mary  ” has  possibly  a pollypus  in  her  ear. 
When  it  breaks  (as  it  will  do  periodically)  tem- 
porary deafness  will  result.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  breaking,  it  solidifies,  per- 
manent deafness  will  eventuate.  A good  aural 
or  even  general  surgeon  should  be  consulted, 
for  a pollypus  in  the  ear  is  quite  easily  removed. 


“ Sinda,”  of  Co.  Cork,  whose  child  has  latelv 
had  diphtheria,  should  let  the  doctor  see  her 
child  again  at  once.  No  time  should  be  lost, 
and  for  our  part  in  such  a case  we  could  not 
advise. 


The  lady  who  writes  about  uric  acid  in  her 
joints  cannot  have  read  our  remarks  in  recent 
issues.  Ten  grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  three 
times  daily  is  the  best  thing  to  take.  .A.rsenic 
can  only  be  prescribed  by  a doctor  in  attendance. 
The  benumbed  fingers  should  be  well  soaked  in 
hot  water,  and  then  rubbed  with  camphor  lini- 
ment. 


The  author  will  he  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  ot 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  he  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receivoj 
attention.  j 
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Home  Dressmaking. 

A Smart  Shirt  Blouse 


WHATEVER  else  you  may  have  decided 
to  do  without,  I am  quite  sure  that  you 
are  all  determined  to  make  for  your- 
selves at  least  one  smart  shirt  blouse;  probably 
you  will  want  several  such  blouses  to  complete 
your  summer  wardrobe.  Well,  I think  you  could 
not  do  better  than  make  at  least  one  of  them 
like  the  very  attractive  model  sketched  in  our 
illustration.  It  is  simple,  it  is  smart,  and,  best 
of  all,  it  is  very  easy  to  make. 

The  Material. — First  of  all  you  will  want  to 
decide  upon  your  material,  and  the  choice  of 
that  matei'ial  rather  depends  upon  the  use  to 
which  you  want  to  put  the  blouse.  If  you 
want  it  for  smart  wear  with  your  best  coat 
and  skirt,  it  would  be  charming  carried  out  in 
crepe  de  Chine,  Jap  silk.  Georgette,  or  radium 
silk.  If  it  is  to  be  a more  everyday  blouse 
you  might  make  it  up  in  organdy,  voile,  mus- 
lin, lawn,  cotton  crepe,  gingham,  striped 


[Refer  to  H.  D.  334]. 


zQphyr,  or  caseipent  cloth.  At  any  rate,  you 
will  need  2J  yards  of  40  in.  wide  material  for 
this  pattern. 

The  Pattern.-^There  are  only  five  pieces  in 
this  pattern,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  cut  out. 
Before  cutting  out,  however,  lay  it  against 
yourself  and  make  any  little  alterations  that 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  both  easier  and  more 
economical  of  material  to  do  this  in  the  pat- 
tern than  in  the  cut-out  garment.  No  turnings 
are  allowed  for  in  this_  pattern,  therefore  you 
should  leave  the  following  : i in.  on  each  front 
edge;  ij  in.  on  the  bottom,  i in.  on  the  side 
and  shoulder  seams;  | in.  on  neck  and  arm- 
holes; f in.  on  sleeve  seams;  f in.  on  top  and 
bottom  of  sleeve;  i in.  all  round  the  collar; 
i in.  all, round  the  cuff. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Fold  the  material  in  such 
a way  that  the  selvedges  come  together  down 
one  side.  Then  lay  the  pattern  upon  it  as 
shown  in  the  diagram,  placing  the  straight 
edge  of  the  back  and  collar  to  the  fold  of  the 
stuff.  Take  care  that  all  the  pattern  pieces  are 
straight  upon  the  material,  otherwise  they  will 
pull  and  twist  when  made  up._  The  collar  must 
be  cut  out  twice,  once  as  a lining.  If  you  cut 
the  cuffs  out  in  the  way  shown  in  the  diagram, 
that  is  to  say,  in  single  material,  you  will  have 
a nice  piece  of  stuff  left  in  the  under-fold  for 
Repairs,  etc. 

The  Making. — Begin  by"  making  a hem  as 
near  i in.  wide  as  you  can  allow  down  each 
j side  of  the  front.  Next  gather  each  front 
shoulder,  leaving  i in.  ungathered  at  each  end. 


the  turning  of  the  gathered  shoulders  to  the 


back  shoulders.  Turn  in  the  raw  edges  of  the 
beck,  fold  them  over  the  gathers  and  stitch 
into  place.  Join  together  the  side  seams  by 
French  sewing.  Make  buttonholes  down  the 
right  side  and  sew  buttons  down  the  left.  _ 

Now  lay  the  collar  and  its  lining  right  sides 
together,  and  run  round  the  ends  and  outer 
edge.  Turn  to  the  right  side  and  press  well. 
Now  pin  the  collar  into  its  proper  place  on 
the  blouse  and  try  on.  Make  any  alteration 
that  may  be  needed  iii  the  position  of  the 
collar,  and  mark  where  the  bottom  of  the 
blouse  should  come.  Turn  a hem  about  i in. 
wide  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  blouse  and  sew. 

Mark  the  centre  of  the  collar  and  pin  the 
centre  of  the  collar  lining  to  the  centre  back 
of  the  blouse  neck.  Tack  firmly  from  the  pin 
down  either  side  to  each  end  of  the  collar. 
Try  on.  Stitch  over  the  tacking  threads  along 
the  lining  of  the  collar.  Now  turn  in  the  raw 
edges  of  the  top  of  the  collar  and  fell  it  neatly 
over  the  turnings  on  the  inside  of  the  neck. 
You  must  make  this  felling  quite  firm  or  the 
collar  will  pull. 

Now  make  the  sleeve.  Begin  by  cutting  a 
slit  2j  ins.  long  up  the  back  of  the  arm  in  the 
position  shown  in  the  diagram.  Make  a tiny 
hem  on  one  side  of  the  opening.  Put  a wrap 
facing  on  the  other  edge  in  the  following  way, 
treating  both  sleeves  alike,  of  course:  tack  a 
strip  of  material  if  in.  wide  and  f in.  longer 
than  the  slit.  Fold  this  strip  down  the  middle 
and  shape  it  to  a point  at  the  top.  Turn  in  the 
edges  all  round  this  strip  and  tack  them  or 
press  them  down  with  a hot  iron.  Then  sand- 
wich the  raw  edge  of  the  slit  between  the 
turned-in  edges  of  this  strip  and  stitch.  The 
shaped  end  at  the  top  should  be  caught  firmly 
to  the  sleeve.  Next  join  the  sleeve  seams  by 
French  sewing.  Gather  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeve,  leaving  i in.  ungathered  on  each  side  of 
the  opening.  Fold  each  cuff  down  the  middle, 
right  sides  together,  run  the  ends,  and  turn  to 
the  right  side.  Turn  in  the  raw  edges  and 
sandwich  the  sleeve  gathers  between  them. 
Make  buttonholes  and  sew  on  buttons.  Gather 
the  top  of  each  sleeve,  beginning  at  the  notch 
and  finishing  ins.  from  the  seam.  Stitch 
into  the  armhole.  Run  an  elastic  through  the 
hem  at  the  bottom  of  the  blouse,  hem  the  ends 
and  sew  on  hook  and  eye. 
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Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
qach;  cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  Gazette,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 


RECIPES. 

Mushrooms  and  Eggs. 

Prepare  toast  and  cook  mushrooms  as 
directed  above.  For  each  round  of  toast  allow 
one  egg  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  thin  cream 
or  milk.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  the  cream  or  milk, 
and  season  well.  Pour  this  into  a saucepan 
and  stir  over  very  gentle  heat  until  the  eggs 
thicken.  It  will  be  found  a good  plan  to  re- 
move the  pan  from  the  heat  at  short  intervals 
and  thoroughly  mix  in  all  that  adheres  to  sides 
and  bottom  of  saucepan.  At  the  last  moment 
stir  in  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  butter,  then 
pile  lightly  on  top  of  the  mushrooms  on  the 
toast.  

Baked  Eggs  and  Cheese. 

Cut  some  hard-boiled  eggs  into  slices  and 
put  them  into  a well-buttered  dish  with  cheese; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt;  sprinkle  thickly 
with  breadcrumbs,  put  a few  dabs  of  butter  on 
the  surface,  and  bake  in  the  oven  till  brown. 


Washing  at  Home 


Is  made  shorter  and  pleasanter  by  usln^ 

BRADFORD’S 
“VOWEL”  WASHER 

Supersedes  old ‘‘tub  and 
scrubbing"  method. 


No  internal  mechanism. 
Injury  to  Clothes  im- 
possible. 

fasy  and  Durable. 

Washing, 

Wringing,  and 
Mangling 

Machines. 


Churns, 

Butter  Workers, 

Separators, 

And  all  Dairy  Appliances. 

Catalogue  (465)  Post  Free. 

THOMAS  BRADFORD  & CO. 

Manufacturers, 

141/2,  High  Holborn,  LONDON;  130,  Bold  Street. 
LIVERPOOL;  1,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER; 
Crescent  Ironworks,  SALFORD 


BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

Made  to  Special  Measure  from  our 
Smart  Riding  Tweeds 

WEAR  TWICE  AS  LONG 

as  Ordinary  Suitings  and  are  just 
the  thing  for  the  Parmer. 

BREECHES  from  SOj- 
SUITS  „ 115/- 

No  matter  where  you'are,  send  us 
full  particulars  of  your  require- 
ments and  we  will  send  yon  patterns, 
measure,  tape  and  full  instructions 
for  self- measurement,  and  guaran- 
tee to  fit  yon  perfectly  or  refund 
your  cash. 

BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C^*  (Dept.34) 

II  29  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.1. 


TURNERS* 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 
l¥m.LS 

Are  the  Beet  for  Deelinf 
with  all  kind*  of  Qrain. 

Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  find  the  "Turner”  Combined 
MHBiRaB  HILL  Mill  speciallv  suited  for  their 

ORDiHiaa 

ADD  oRiMDina.  requirements. 

E.  R.  & F.  TURNER,  Ltd.  (18S),  IFSWICH 

Aormts  for  Ulstbr  ; 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St„  Belfast. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Bronswiok  Street. 


Our  Readers  wilt  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
” Farmers'  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 


WITH  DISAPPEARING  HOOD 


i ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  STARTING 

I BEAUTIFULLY  SPRUNG  & UPHOLSTERED 

I Booh  Now  for  Very  Early  Delivery. 

i 

n Sole  Distributors  for  Leinster ; 

I GUMMING  & DILLON’S  AUTO  SERVICE 

^ *'  Autoservi*,  Dublin.”  4 Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin 

»c^acaocgoemocMocm5caocsacaocetDc^ocm.oc^f)CBot7B.oa(7&«»<7Bi>imof:«niTi»nfflMnrMnrgrv  cmoc 


^=Good  Crops^= 

Are  sure  to  follow  the 
use  of  good  seeds.  Our 
special  prescriptions  of 

Purity”  Grass  & Clover  Seeds 


Are  made  up  specially  to 
suit  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES 

McHENZlE’S 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN 


April  17,  1920. 


DAIRY  UTENSILS 
SEPARATORS  : 
CHURNS  : : : : 
BUTTERWORHERS 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

Z1  & Z2  BACHELOR'S  WALK.  DUBLIN 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SAOKS 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS,  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS,  BARGES,  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices ' sent  on  application. 

PETRIE ‘Mothers 

Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Corfioration 
of  Dublin,  O.P.O.,  31.0.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams— "Petrla,  Dublin.”  Telephone  K7S 


rpHE  INCXJME  TAX  GUIDE  FOE  FARMERS  (New 
-*•  Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, inoluding’  the  subject  of  allowanoee  and  re 
payment  olainiB.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunewiok  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt, 
Brnnewlek  St.,  Dablia. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s,  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen, 


The  Famous  ‘‘All  British** 


LAND 

BOOT 

On  Four  Days* 
Free  Approval 


30/- 

Size  12,  21-  extra 

Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  purpose,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  tor  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  " All  British  ” Land  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Evei^  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer, 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  " All- 
British”  Land  Boot — an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  ^1  over  the 
world. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather — a solid  t in.  of  the  best 
English  leather— waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
“Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season’s  hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  2/-  extra). 

‘‘All  British  ” on/"  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  OU/  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  21-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommend 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price,  35/-. 
Size  12,  21-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  full. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

39  “ ALL  BRITISH  ” WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 
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HORSES. 


. NASAL  CATARRH  OR  COMMON  COLD 

TV  T ASAL  catarrli  may  occur  in  an  acute  or 
1^1  sub-acutc  form.  It  occurs  more  fre- 

■ ^ ' quently  in  horses  than  in  other  classes 

■ of  stock.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  more  nu- 
merous causes  of  “ taking  cold  ” to  which  the 
horse  is  exposed,  and  to  the  large  size  of  his 
nostrils,  which  more  freely  exposes  the  mucous 
memhrane  to  external  irritating  agents. 
Among  these  may  he  particularly  mentioned 
street  dust  and  dusty  feed,  smoke,  fungi  and 
spores,  which  are  flying  in  the  air  when  the 
feed  is  distrihuted,  and  the  ammoniacal  atmos- 
phere of  ill-ventilated  stables.  The  epizootic 
character  the  disease  sometimes  assumes 
points  to  the  interv'ention  of  infectious  ele- 
ments, but  no  real  evidence  of  infection  has 
been  discovered.  When  the  disease  attacks  a 
large  number  of  animals  living  under  the  same 
conditions,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
same  causes  are  operating  than  the  disease  is 
due  to  infection. 

Young  or  weak,  delicate  animals  are  predis- 
posed to  an  attack.  A strong  predisposition  to 
colds  exists  during  the  process  of  changing  the 
coat,  in  either  the  fall  or  spring.  In  the  fall, 
after  the  young  animals  have  been  on  pasture 
for  several  months,  and  are  brought  into  warm 
stables,  the  change,  in  many  cases,  appears  to 
act  as  an  exciting  cause,  as  also  do  alterations 
in  temperature,  hot,  ill-ventilated  stables  ; 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold;  allowing  an  ani- 
mal that  has  been  subjected  to  sufficient  exer- 
cise to  cause  perspiration  to  stand  in  the  cold, 
especially  facing  draught,  without  protecting 
him  by  adequate  clothing.  In  some  cases  an 
attack  becomes  complicated  with  laryngitis,  or 
other  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in 
all  cases  that  are  neglected  and  the  animal  ex- 
posed to  aggravating. conditions,  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  is  liable  to  spread  from  the  nos- 
trils and  involve  other  respiratory  organs. 

Symptoms. — Acute  nasal  catarrh  is  indicated 
in  the  early  stages  by  a diffuse  injection  and 
dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils, usually  accompanied  by  a dry  cough,  and 
the  expired  air  usually  appears  to  be  a little 
warmer  than  normal.  The  animal  is  dull,  the 
appetite  is  impaired,  he  usually  sneezes,  there 
is  a discharge  of  tears  from  the  eyes,  increase 
in  temperature  and  more  or  less  marked  dull- 
ness and  debility.  In  a few  days  a discharge 
from  the  nostrils  is  noticed.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  shiny  and  somewhat  swollen,  the 
discharge  is  at  first  serous,  clear  and  of  a 
watery  nature.  In  mild  cases  it  sometimes 
preserves  this  character,  but  when  the  inflam- 
matory process  is  lengthened  it  becomes 
mucous-like,  and  later  on  purulent.  The 
patient  sneezes  frequently,  or  a well-developed 
cough  may  be  noticed,  and  the  edges  of  the 
nostrils  become  coated  with  crusts  formed  by 
the  drying  of  the  muco-purulent  discharge.  In 
some  cases,  the  glands  in  the  space  between 
the  arms  of  the  lower  jaw  (the  inter-maxillary 
space)  become  enlarged,  hardened,  and  in  rare 
cases  adherent  to  the  bone  and  tender  to  pres- 
sure. The  average  duration  of  acute  catarrh 
is  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  In  most  cases 
recovery  takes  place  without  the  appearance 
of  any  secondary  trouble.  The  discharge 
gradually  diminishes,  and  later  disappears. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
somewhat  alarming  from  the  first,  as  chills,  in- 
appetence, well-marked  increase  in  tempera- 
ture and  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  good  care  and 
careful  nursing  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a well-ventilated 
stall,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  move  him  to 
colder  quarters,  and  clothe  him  and  bandage 
his  legs  in  order  to  keep  him  comfortable,  as 
in  this  as  in  practically  all  respiratory  diseases, 
pure  air  is  necessary,  even  at  the  expense  of 
heat.  He  sholuld  be  fed  on  laxative,  easily- 
digested  feed  of  good  quality,  as  rolled  oats, 
bran,  'a  little  linseed  meal,  a few  raw  roots 
and  hay. 

In  more  severe  cases  the  nasal  irritation  can 
be  relieved  by  causing  him  to  inhale  steam,  by 
holding  his . head  over,  a vessel  containing 
steaming  water  to  which  has  been  added  a 
I little  carbolic  acid  or  tincture  of  benzion,  and 


THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  April  15. — Owing  to  the  previous 
two  days’  strike  and  absence  of  railway  facili- 
ties, there  was  a small  market.  The  number 
of  beasts  on  sale,  678,  showed  a decrease  of 
1,999  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year;  sheep  also  were  fewer,  the  total 
being  1,599  as  against  5,031  last  year. 

Cattle — Best  cattle  made  from  92s.  6d.  to 
100s.  ; others,  77s.  6d.  to  90s. ; fat  bulls,  60s.  to 
100s.  ; prime  beef  cows,  82s.  6d.  to  87s. 

Sheep — Prime  mutton.  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  lb.  ; 
best  fat  lambs,  85s.  to  95s. ; others,  55s.  to  80s. 

Pigs — About  700  offered.  Prices  at  opening 
averaged  100s.  to  110s.  per  cwt.  for  best  fat 
hogs,  but  market  weakened  later,  more  parti- 
cularly for  light  baconers  and  coarse  descrip- 
tions. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  April  15. — Supplies — Cattle,  578;  de- 
crease, 1,999;  sheep,  1,599;  decrease  3,476.  The 
market  this  morning  consisted  generally  of  dairy 
cows,  which  were  readily  placed  to  home  buyers. 
There  were  a few  odd  lots  of  bullocks  and  hei- 
fers, which  were  cleared  early  at  high  prices. 
Good  sheep  were  extremely  scarce  and  dear. 
Those  in  store  condition  were,  however,  not 
wanted.  Lambs  were  only  in  moderate  request. 

BELFAST,  April  13. — The  number  of  cattle, 
etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to 
423  cattle  and  312  sheep ; total,  735.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prices  per  head  ; — Bullocks — 
First  class,  T54  to  T63;  second  class,  £48  to  £53. 
Heifers — First  class,  £49  to  £58;  second  class, 
£43  to  £48  10s.  Cows — First  class,  £48  to  £56 ; 
second  class,  £40  to  £47.  Sheep,  £11  to  £12  5s. ; 
lambs,  £4  10s.  to  £6.  Prices  per  cwt.  live 
weight  : — Bullocks — Prime,  £4  16s.  to  £4  18s.  ; 
very  good,  £4  14s.  to  £4  15s.  Heifers — Prime, 
£4  16s.  to  £4  18s.  ; very  good,  £4  14s.  to  £4  15s. 
Cows — Prime,  £4  9s.  to  £4  11s.  ; very  good,  £4 
7s.  to  £4  8s.  Beef — First  class,  Is.  5d.  to  Is. 

6d. ; second  class.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d. .;  mutton,  2s. 
8d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales. — At  the 
weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  held  by 
Messrs.  John  Robson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  on  Monday 
last,  the  extraordinary  demand  experienced  the 
previous  Thursday  waS  fully  maintained,  and 
in  some  cases  exceeded.  The  record  price  of 
3s.  per  lb.  was  obtained  in  several  instances  for 
prime  mutton,  and  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd.  was  the 
ruling  value.  The  demand  was  very  keen 
throughout,  and,  although  the  supply  was  large 
for  the  season,  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements, consequently  all  the  lots  were 
cleared  without  difficulty,  this  season’s  lambs 
making  up  to  145s.  each.  Blackfaced  wedders 
made  up  to  140s.  ; Blackfaced  ewes,  to  138s.  ; 
White  wedders,  to  218s. ; White  ewes,  to  260s.  ; 
crossbreds,  to  200s.,  and  rams,  to  280s.  At  the 
weekly  sale  of  fat  cattle  held  on  Tuesday  the 
pens  in  all  departments  were  fully  occupied, 
and,  with  a steady  home  and  export  demand, 
last  week’s  prices  were  slightly  exceeded ; up  to 
102s.  per  cwt.  live  weight  was  obtained  in  a 
couple  of  instances,  and  100s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight  was  occasionally  obtained,  with  95s.  to 
98s.  of  frequent  occurrence.  No  prime  cattle 
were  sold  under  the  latter  figure.  Secondary 


stirring  the  liquid  with  a wisp  of  hay.  This 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  daily,  as 
the  symptoms  indicate;  one-half  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  potassium  should  be  given  twice 
daily  for  two  or  three  days.  If  debility,  weak- 
ness and  loss  of-appetite  be  well  marked,  tonics 
should  be  given,  as  a tablespoonful  three'  times 
daily  of  powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  gentian, 
ginger,  bicarbonate  of  soda_  and  nux  vomica. 
If  the  bowels  become  costive,  the  condition 
should  be  combatted  by  giving  rectal  injections 
of  warm  soapy  water  and  the  administration 
of  8 to  10  ozs.  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Drastic  pur- 
gatives, as  aloes,  should  not  be  given,  as  they 
tend  to  excessive  action.  Gentle  exercise  in 
the  'open  air,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  un- 
der cover  in  rough  weather,  is  bneficial.  If  the 
cough  be  troublesome,  mustard  mixed  with 
wanu  water  , should  be  rubbed  on  the  thrpat, 
which  should  be  kept  well  wrapped  with  wool- 
len bandages.  Whip. 


GET  IT  FROM  - 

ATI 

Seeds 

Cl  NS 

High  quality  at  a moderate 

Grain 

price  is  our  aim  in  every- 
thing we  sell.  Our  Garden 

Potatoes 

Seed  Catalogue  is  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of 

Plants 

application. 

John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South 

Mall,  CORK. 

BLACKLEG 

UNKNOWN  ON  FARMS  WHERE 

WHi  TIE'S 

BLACKLEG 

PREVENTIVE 

IS  USED 

NEVER  KNOWN  TO  FAIL 

In  Bottles  with  full  directions.  2/9,  3/6,  5/6, 
10/6,  poet  free. 

Prepared  by  P.  N.  WHITE,  Manufacturing  Chemist 

SL-I  GO 


S^icin^es 

FOR  HORSES,  CATTLE.  <Sc. 


Prices  on  application. 


ARNOLD  <&  SONS, 

Veterinary  Instrument  Manufacturers, 

GILTSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Tela^raphie  Lddresi : " SparkaBey,  Smith,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103.  112,  113,  313,  343I&  i374 
Central  Heat’  Markets,  London,  E.C,  1. 
Bankers : 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Bmlthfleld.  London,  B.0, 1 

■AM  HANDLE  GONilQNHENTE  OP^ 


MEAT  - ■ 

RABBITS 


EOG-S,  etOn 


Full  yalnas  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
eonunlsslon. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positiOBS  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game,  etc. 

Cheqats  and  Aeeonnts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
OB  application. 

CORRBWOEDEHOB  IHTITED. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
” Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 
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quality  was  dear  in  proportion,  being  princi- 
pally bought  for  export,  and  in  the  bull  depart- 
ment the  values  per  live  cwt.  corresponded  with 
those  obtainable  for  bullocks  and  heifers.  Cows 
were  again  a sharp  demand  at  the  advance  of 
2s.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  over  last  iveek’s  rates,  and  in 
the  store  section  the  keen  demand  prevailing 
for  several  weeks  was  again  experienced,  good 
quality  stores  reaching  record  figures,  and  con- 
ditioned cattle  making  about  prices  per  cwt. 
ruling  for  beef.  Bullocks  made  up  to  £11  10s. ; 
heifers,  to  1160;  cows,  to  £61,  and  bulls,  to  £78. 
On  Tuesday  next  the  inaugural  sale  in  the  new 
store  ring  will  be  opened,  and,  as  the  demand 
for  store  cattle  is  very  encouraging  at  present, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  venture  will  be  well  sup- 
ported by  vendors.  The  cattle  will  be  sold  on 
the  live  weight  principle,  which  is  now  the  cus- 
tom in  all  the  recognised  store  centres. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Bel- 
fast, had  a slightly  smaller  show  of  cattle  at 
their  sale  to-day.  With  a good  attendance  of 
butchers  and  shippers  a fast,  dear  selling  trade 
was  experienced  at  the  highest  prices  this  sea- 
son in  both  departments,  and  an  early  clearance 
was  readily  made.  Best  bullocks,  £63 ; heifers, 
£58 ; bulls,  £81  10s.  ; cow's,  £56.  There  was  a 
much  larger  show  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  offer 
on  Monda.y.  Customers  being  well  represented, 
all  descriptions  met  a good  demand  at  last 
week’s  rates.  Towards  the  finish  a clearance 
was  practically  effected.  Whitefaced  wethers, 
£11  10s. ; Whitefaced  ewes,  £11  5s. ; Blackfaced 
wethers,  124s.  ; Blackfaced  ewes,  110s.  ; cross 
hoggs,  185s.  ; rams,  to  £V2  10s.  ; lambs,  from 
126s.  to  82s. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  April  14.— Official  prices  (wholesale) — 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  5d.  to  5s.  8d. ; lump,  retail, 
3s.  4d.  to  3s.  6d. : do.,  wholesale,  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  5d.  per 
lb.;  eggs,  hen,  22s.  to  27s.;  duck,  26s.  to  32e.  per  120; 
do.,  hen,  2s.  4d.  to  3s.;  duck,  3s.  2d.  to  3e.  6d.  per  doz.; 
buttermilk,  4s.  to  5s.  3d.  per  rundlet;  table  celery, 
22s.  to  26s.;  potherb  celery,  18s.  to  24s.;  rhubarb,  5s. 
to  7s.;  parsley,  lOs.  to  15s.;  leeks,  6s.  to  10s.  per  doz. 
bundles;  turnips,  2e.  to  2s.  6d.;  carrots,  12s.  to  15s.; 
parsnips,  12s.  to  15s.  per  cwt.;  cauliflowers,  2s.  to  3s. 
6d.  doz.;  savoys,  16s.  to  36s.;  cabbage,  28s.  to  46s.; 
curleys,  8s.  to  17s.  per  120;  turnips,  swedes,  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d.;  potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  10s.  6d.  to  lie.  6d.; 
British  Queens,  11s.  to  11s.  9d.;  Windsor  Castles,  11s. 
to  11s.  6d.;  grain,  oats,  seed,  19s,  6d.  to  20e.  9d.;  do., 
feeding,  19s.  6d.  to  20s.  9d.;  hay,  upland,  new,  10s. 
to  12s.;  meadow,  6s.  to  9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.; 
straw,  oat,  5s.  to  7e.;  pork,  medium,  200s.  to  210s.; 
heavy,  190s.  per  cwt. 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market).  April  14. — Oats,  old,  2s. 
Id.  to  2s.  4d.;  new,  2s.  8d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to 
240s.;  straw.  110s.  to  120s.;  turnips,  15s.  to  17s.  6d. 
per  ton;  potatoes,  28s.  to  32s.  6d.  per  sack;  turf,  30s. 
to  35s. ; bogwood,  28s.  to  35s.  per  load. 

DERRY  (Waterside  Market),  April  14.— Gate,  new, 
2s.  2d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to  240s.;  straw, 
110s.  to  130s.;  turnips,  17s.  to  20s.  perton;  potatoes, 
28s.  to  50e.  per  sack. 


CALF  MEAL 


REARS  CADIES  WITHOUT  HILKIREVEKIS  SCOUR 
SAVES  £2  ON  EVERY  CALF  REARED. 


HAY.  STRAW 
& CATTLE 


FATJENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

i3old  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drug  Merchanta. 

, tBEttPSOH  ii  Co.,  Ltd.,  WESTMORELAND  MILLS,  y 
* CbiawaU  St..  London- 

Or  to  Adams  4 Anderson.  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
or  W,  Henchie,  7 Aehfleld  Terrace,  Terenure,  Dublin. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


April  17,  1920, 


VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  April  15.— Cauliflowers,  3s.  3d.  to  5s.  per 
doz.;  swedes,  2e.  3d.  to  2s.  lid.  per  cwt.;  white  tur- 
nips, 6d.  to  Is.  per  bundle;  salad,  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
doz.;  pars^nips,  6s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  York  cabbage, 
34s.  to  50s.,  74s.  to  81s.  per  load;  savoy,  7s.  6d.,  lOe. 
6d.,  and  15s.  per  load;  rhubarb,  3s.  to  5s.  9d.  per  doz.: 
carrots.  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  per  bundle;  scallions,  lOd.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  bundle;  leeks,  2d.  to  3d.  per  bundle;  Irish 
apples,  26s.  to  30s.  per  barrel,  and  12s  6d.  to  13s. 
per  keg. 


CROSS=CHANNEL  MARKETS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

ST.  IVES  CATTLE  MARKET,  April  12. — On  Monday 
last  toe  number  of  stock  entered  at  this  market 
274;  pigs,  441;  horeee,  13. 

CARLISLE.  April  10. — Another  large  show  of  Irish 
stores,  but  there  were  fewer  buyers.  Short-keep  hei- 
fers  realised  £45;  polled  bullocks,  £36;  polled  heifers. 
£38;  geld  cows,  £36. 

SALFORD,  April  13. — After  barren  state  of  sheep 
pens  last  Tuesday  it  was  a welcome  change  to  find 
even  759  sheep  displayed  to-day,  though  this  number 
was  inadequate  to  meet  requirements.  It  is  expected 
that  a further  consignment  will  be  received  before 
the  week-end.  Just  over  100  cattle  were  distributed 
to-day.  For  the  week  1,295  cattle  and  1,977  sheep 
were  allocated.  The  dairy  section  was  principally 
composed  of  English  stock,  48  being  on  offer,  prices 
ranging  from  £34  to  £62.  Only  a handful  of  Irish 
cattle  were  penned.  No  sheep. 

WAKEFIELD,  April  14. — Very  light  show  of  beef, 
and  no  sheep.  Fat  cattle  made  65s.  to  75s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  milch  beasts,  £38  to  £60  each;  stores, 
of  which  there  was  a good  display,  £18  to  £36. 

GLASGOW,  April  14. — Numbers  of  Scotch  cattle 
much  about  the  same  as  last  week,  and  quality  fully 
better.  Irish  cattle  still  decreasing  in  number,  with, 
quality  only  fair.  Sheep  a good  show,  and  mostly 
all  of  good  quality.  The  supply  of  home  and  foreign 
beef  is  still  good  in  the  dead  meat  section. 

UKAIfV. 

LONDON  (Mark  Lane),  April  12.— Best  white,  75s. 
to  77s.  per  504  lbs.;  barley,  100s.  to  120s.  per  448  lbs.; 
oats,  Irish  white,  60s.  to  63s.  per  336  lbs.;  black,  50s. 
to  52s.  per  304  lbs. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  April  13.— Best  young  Eng- 
lish chickens  are  very  scarce,  and  are  making  2s.  6d. 
to  2s.  9d.  per  lb.,  and  some  have  been  sold  for  as 
much  as  3s.  3d.  per  lb.;  dead  old  hens.  Is.  6d.  to  Is. 
9d.  per  lb. ; live  fat  hens.  Is.  7d.  to  Is.  lOd.  Eggs— 
Best  English  new  laid  will  probably  rise  to  30s.  to 
33s.  per  120  this  week;  Irish,  29s.;  plover  eggs,  5d. 
each.  Rabbits,  tame.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5d. ; wild,  6d.  to 
8d.  per  lb.  Ducklings,  about  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
lb.  Live  fowls  must  not  be  sent  to  arrive  on  the 
market  later  than  Thursday  in  any  week.— (Game 
and  Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  April  13. — The  high  prices  rul- 
ing upon  decontrol  are  now  falling.  Small  pigs  (7 
to  8 stone),  18s.;  heavy  sows,  13s.  to  14s.;  boars,  12s. 
All  quotations  are  for  stone  of  8 lbs.,  and  are  liable 
to  slight  fall  during  the  week.— (Game  and  Son.) 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  10th  April,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat 

..  72 

9 

73 

0 

73 

3 

85 

2 

Barley 

..  89 

10 

62 

9 

56 

6 

71 

10 

Oats  . 

..  55 

2 

47 

1 

47 

2 

57 

2 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  7th  April,  1920 — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  perton 

295/0— 305,0 

Arran  Chief ... 

280/0—  300/0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Edward  VII. 

320/0  — 330/0 

... 

— 

295/0 -3C5/0 

— 

Up-to-Date  ... 

280(0—290/0 

— 

— 



— 

Irish 

300/0—  305'0 

280/0- 

295/0 

— — 

— 

— 

Eggs,  per  120— 

25/0  — 28/0 

Danish 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Irish 

25/6  — 

23/6  - 

24/6 

24/0  — 26/0 

23.'6  - 

24/6 

Hay,  per  ton — 

270/0- 310, '0 

Clover,  new ... 



— 

— 

— 

Meadow,  new 

— — 

— 

— 

270/0-305/0 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

- 115/0 

Wheat 



— 

— 

Oat 

- 150/0 

ENNIS’^ 

“LINCOLNSMIRC” 

PIC  POWDSBSI 

ALL  OISEA^  OF  PIGS, 
their  small  coaL 
UkL  perdoa  pcaCU- 
flole  Praprletcr, 

A W.  DUUUh,  rhiHit.  LOOTS,  i 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN— April  15th,  1920. 


No. of 
Beasts 

Description. 

Average 
live  weight. 

Average 
price 
per  head. 

Average 
P ice 
per  cwt* 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

2 

prime 

...  12 

1 14 

61 

17 

6 

5 

0 0 

2 

do. 

...  11 

1 14 

56 

12 

6 

4 

19  6 

*2 

do. 

Heifers 

...  10 

0 14 

49 

12 

3 

4 

18  0 

3 

prime 

...  10 

0 23 

51 

0 

9 

5 

0 0 

1 

do. 

Wethers 

...  9 

3 0 

48 

15 

0 

5 

0 0 

15 

prime 

Hoggets 

...  0 

3 19 

5 

7 

6 

5 

17  3 

10 

prime 

...  0 

3 0 

4 

5 

0 

5 

15  3 

10 

very  good 

...  0 

5 20 

4 

17 

6 

3 

S ft 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat 
1,599. 

cattle,  578; 

fat  sheep, 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight.) 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

ENNISKILLEN,  10th  April,  1920.— A large-sized 
principally  of  store  cattle  of  the 
shorthorn  type.  A good  attendance  of  buyers.  For- 
ward stores  met  an  exceptionally  good  trade,  about 
60  per  cent,  going  to  shippers  and  the  remainder  to 
home  graziers.  An  average  supply  of  fat  cattle, 
principally  cows  and  bulls,  wbicb  met  a slow  trade 
at  high  prices.  A good  number  of  springers  and 
milch  cows,  which  sold  at  high  values.  Store  cattle 
6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £11  10s.  to  £13  10s.  • 2nd 
class,  £10  10s.  to  £11  7s.  6d.;  3rd  class.  £8  to  £9;  1 
to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to  £24  lOe.  (l.w  av.,  80s.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  to  £19  (l.w.  av.,  76s.);  3rd  class, 
£13  10s.  to  £15  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£29  to  £34  (l.w.  av.,  82s.) ; 2nd  class,  £23  to  £26  (l.w. 
av.  80s.);  3rd  class,  £19  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3 yrs 
and  over,  1st  class,  £37  to  £40  (l.w.  av..  83s.);  2nd 
cla,ss,  £32  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  82s.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £41  to  £62  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  3rd 
class,  £26  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  80s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £42  to  £52  10s.;  2nd  class,  £32  to 
£41  10s.;  3rd  class,  £24  to  £28.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved).  1st  class,  £38  to  £46;  2nd  class,  £29  to  £33; 
3rd  class,  £23  to  £26.  Young  pigs.  8 to  10  wks.,  90s 
to  140s. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 


Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland, 


Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

April  8th 

14,088 

4,261 

6,771 

cn 

o 

00 

Total  since 
Jan. 1st 

177,868 

62,934 

65,611 

70,146 

FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  & CO., 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.I. 

(Telegrams “ Porca,  London.") 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 
AM  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWERS  & CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  (l.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 
Bankers;— The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  154  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.I. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 


4 MERICAN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkey  Hatching 
-Ua.  Eggs  for  Sale  (Rothschild.  Abbot.  Gage  Harper), 
from  hens,  20  lbs.,  mated  with  magnificent  cook, 
34  lbs.,  42s.  dozen. ; from  hens,  16  and  18  lbs.,  36s. 
dozen.— Mrs.  Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina,  Co.  Sligo.  p83 

Hatching  eggs  from  splendid  laying-strain 
Anconas,  9s.  6d.  sitting,  post  free. — Mrs. 

O’Connor,  C-oolnahane,  Banteer,  (?o.  Cork.  p84 

Laying  Pullets,  white  Wyandotte  (Cam’s),  15s. 

each;  also  Cockerels,  do. — Mrs.  Gleeson,  Tina^ 
rana,  Killaloe. p85 

Respectable  Farmer’s  Son  seeks  Situation  as 
' Steward  or  Understeward;  can  do  all  farm 
work;  would  give  security;  clerical  references.  Apply 
Steward,"  this  ofBce. 


Printed  and  published  by  THE  BEUNSWICK  PEESS. 
LTD.,  at  the  Office.  179  Great  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  24,  1920. 

1.  THE  PAEMERS’  GAZETTE  i8  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  ^ar, 

12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3.  Pay- 
able in  advance.  . , , , 

3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).- 12  words  or 
less.  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in-  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue. 

8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
gazette  ’’  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


Good  seed  is  just  , as  essential  as  good  live 
stock  ; one  is  the  corollary  of  the  other  in 
good  agriculture. 

Grass  seed  should  be  thoroughly  machine 
cleaned  in  order  to  free  it  from  weed  seeds 
and  chaff.  It  should  have  a purity  percentage 
of  98  or  over,  and  be  free  from  Bromo  York- 
shire Fog,  Hairgrass,  and  the  like. 

Try  taking  the  boys  into  partnership  as  the 
remedy  for  their  dissatisfied  attitude  to  farm 
work.  Give  them  a voice  in  planning  and 
carrying  through  farm  operations  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  embargo  on  the  export  of  butter  con- 
tinues. It  has  been  suggested  that  350s.  per 
cwt.  is  a fair  price  for  local  requirements,  and 
that  farmers  should  be  free  to  dispose  of  the 
exportable  surplus  at  the  highest  price  obtain- 
able. 

Farmers  will  find  the  large  scale  (25  ins.  to 
the  mile)  Ordnance  Maps  of  exceptional  value 
The  maps  on  this  scale  show  the  acreage  of 
every  field,  in  addition  to  houses,  roads,  paths, 
woods,  streams,  etc.  The  price  per  sheet  of 
these  large  scale  maps  is  6s.  The  Ordnance 
Survey  also  publish  maps  on  the  scale  of  6 in. 
to  the  mile,  quarter  sheets  of  which  are  priced 
at  Is.  6d.  The  maps  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department,  Castleknock, 
Co.  Dublin. 

Following  the  “ decontrol  ” of  bacon  pigs 
and  butter,  the  export  of  these  staple  products 
has  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Labour  party. 
A menacing  ultimatum  was  issued  and  “ shock 
tactics  ” adopted  early  this  week  professedly 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating,  that  is  to  say, 
lowering  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  to  conserve  the  supplies  in 
the  country.  Neither  of  these  objects  can  be 
achieved  by  force,  except  illegitimately,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  future.  Legalised  control 
itself  is,  for  the  most  part,  a hindrance  to  en- 
terprise in  production;  any  other  control  is 
pernicious  and  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  “ decontrol  ” is  the  shortest 
and  most  effective  way  to  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  prices  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  When 
controls  are  swept  away — and  the  Government 
has  promised  that  they  would  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible — supplies  will  then  over- 
take the  demahd  and  will  come  to  their  proper 
level. 


A LATE  SPRING. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  change  for  the 
better  in  weather  conditions.  Rain  has  , 
succeeded  rain,  and  the  glass  vacillates 
up  and  down  most  wofully.  The  temperature 
keeps  low,  and  the  fitful  spells  of  sunshine  have 
not  gained  enough  strength  to^  warm  the  air 
thoroughly  even  at  mid-day.  The  squalls  of 
Monday  were  succeeded  by  snow-showers  on 
Tuesday,  hence  the  soaked  soil  badly  wants  a 
burst  of  air-warmth  to  evaporate  the  chill 
water  content,  and  so  raise  it  to  a temperature 
at  which  seeds  can  germinate  and  plants  start. 

Of  all  growing  things,  grass,  in  lack  of  either 
heat  or  sunshine,  is  making  the  most  head- 
way, and  there  is  every  appearance  of  pastures 
being  well  covered  by  the  time  the  sun  coines 
to  promote  feeding  quality.  _ At  present  grazing 
is  poor  and  watery,  but  it  is  better  to  see  pas- 
tures carrying  a firm  sole  now  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  parched  and  bare  when  the 
early  May  sun  is  due  to  quicken  the  pulse  of 
plant  life,  and  the  lark  starts  singing  overhead 
of  mornings.  Fields  of  winter  wheat,  owing 
to  the  mild  weather,  are  especially  forward, 
and  promise  well.  In  England,  wheat  which 
appears  too  luxuriant  at  this  season,  and  es- 
pecially after  an  open  winter,  is  described  as 
winter-proud,  and  it  is  thought  judicious  to  run 
sheep  on  it  for  a time  to  clip  its  blades  and 
hence  strengthen  it  against  lodging.  The  need 
does  not  occur  often  here,  though  fields,  it  is 
true,  were  never  so  promising  at  mid-April. 
Sowing  of  oats  and  barley  has  been  badly 
checked,  and  much  planting  of  potatoes  yet 
rernains  to  be  done.  On  the  v/hole,  it  is  a late 
season,  though  a late  spring  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a cold,  unfavourable  summer  ; 
oftenest  the  reverse  proves  to  be  true. 
Already  the  alarm  has  been  raised  that  severe 
injury,  both  to  field  and  fruit  crops,  from  griibs 
and  destructive  insects  generally,  may  be  ex- 
pected this  year,  as  no  severe  frost  spells 
occurred  to  put  the  usual  quota  of  these 
destroyers  out  of  action.  The  theory  may 
very  well  be  true,  but  the  farmer  and  the  fruit 
grower  need  not  fret  unduly.  If  the  frost  was 
away  the  birds  could  play,  and  so  nature  may 
have  adjusted  the  balance  by  giving  the  star- 
lings the  field-fares  and  all  that  brood  a longer 
chance  of  picking  up  the  grubs  and  beetles 
from  the  soft  pastures  and  among  the  bare 
furrows.  In  any  case,  there  is  a fine  show  of 
fruit  blossom,  notwithstanding  the  sunless 
dreeping  days  and  the  chilly  nights.  Someone 
has  remarked  that  leafing  up  of  fruit  trees 
drags,  and  someone  else  has  been  praying  that 
it  would  quicken  : this  latter  is  fostered  from 
the  idea  that  strong  leaf  growth  lessens  risk 
of  damage  by  frost — and  the  gooseberry 
affords  some  corroboration.  The  theory,  how- 
ever, goes  further  ; it  insists  that  leaf  growth 
promotes  heat,  and  that  when  the  leaf  begins 
to  grow  the  temperature  round  the  tree  or  bush 
is  raised.  There  may  be  something  in  the  pro- 
tective effect  of  sheltering  leaves  on  newly-set 
fruit,  but  the  heat  principle  is  not  so  readily 
believable.  The  common  view  is  that  the  more 
leafing  has  advanced,  the  more  injury  and 
check  to  the  tree  or  bush  from  a heavy  night 
frost.  At  present  blossoms  in  orchards  are 
much  more  forward  than  leaves,  and  hence,  if 
the  protective  theory  holds,  they  are  in 
imminent  peril  of  destruction.  The  spring  of 
1917  was  much  severer,  and  certainly  as  late 
if  not  later  than  this,  and  yet  a splendid^  sum- 
mer followed.  In  spite  of  the  propinquity  of 
Mars  and  other  celestial  happenings,  things 
may  yet  be  normal  for  getting  in  the  rest  of 
the  crops.  A week  may  make  a great  change, 
and  the  comment  on  the  position  as  we  write, 
may  sound  as  a far  echo  before  the  month  is 
out.  

Here  and  There. 

They  have  been  carrying  out  and  intend 
to  continue  trials  in  Scotland  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  any  gain  in  yield 
of  grain  and  straw  between  oats  sown 
broadcast  or  drilled  in.  The  results  obtained 
up  to  the  present  are  not  very  conclusive.  It  ' 
is  obvious  seeding  with  a drilling  machine 
necessitates  investment  of  capital  in  purchase 
of  the  implement,  the  work  of  two  horses  and 
a man  to  operate  it,  and,  above  all,  a desirable 
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fineness  and  dryness  of  tilth  before  it  can  be 
hoped  to  put  in  the  seed  satisfactorily.  As 
against  this  has  to  be  accounted  a lower  rate 
of  seeding  and  a more  uniform  braird.  But, 
after  all,  there  does  not  appear  much  to  be  de- 
cided. If  as  fine  a tilth  were  prepared  before 
broadcasting  is  done  as  the  seed-drill  requires, 
the  need  of  the  extra  few  stones  might  be 
much  reduced.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for 
the  drill,  that  it  deposits  the  seed  at  a more 
uniform  depth,  causes  germination  to  be  more 
regular,  and,  besides,  leaves  less  straggling 
grains  on  the  surface  as  a prey  for  birds.  To 
quote  from  the  account  of  the  trials  referred 

“ Many  of  the  seeds  distributed  in  the  broad- 
cast plots,  owing  to  their  unprotected  position 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  become  the  food  of 
birds.  Thus  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  re- 
maining have  given  a good  account  of  thern- 
selves,  yet  it  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  this 
process  that  more  seed  must  be  employed  than 
is  likely  to  actually  grow  in  order  to  provide 
for  unequal  covering.  As  an  offset  against 
this,  however,  the  greater  time  to  drill  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  the  matter  may  re- 
solve itself  into  a question  whether  the  saving 
in  time  and  grain  will  favourably  balance  the 
greater  expenditure  in  seed  in  broadcasting, 
and  whether,  in  conjunction  with  this,  the 
variation  in  crop  yield  can  be  relied  on  to 
favour  one  process  more  than  another.  _ Two 
important  factors  are  the  price  of  grain  and 
cost  of  labour  at  the  present  time,  while,  to  a 
minor  extent,  the  advantage  of  getting  the 
crop  down  quickly  has  at  times  to  be  con- 
sidered.” This  says  nearly  all  that  is  to  be 
said  on  the  subject,  whatever  the  results  of 
further  trials  may  show. 

Americans  boast  that  they  are  a nation  of 
hustlers,  that  is,  they  believe  in  getting  on,  and 
doing  as  much  business  in  an  hour  as  any 
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other  decadent  people  would  leisurely  waste 
half  a day  over.  The  word  hustle  is  self- 
explanatory  ; it  betokens  hurry,  and  hurry  is 
to  hustle  as  busy  is  to  bustle.  This,  however, 
is  commercial  lingo.  The  industry  of  agricul- 
ture can  claim  terms  equally  expressive.  Has 
anyone  ever  heard  of  a “rustler”  among  cattle 
breeds;  if  not,  be  it  known  to  all,  that  the 
Galloway  is  it.  At  least,  so  affirms  the  author 
of  the  article  on  Galloway  cattle  which  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Scottish  Board’s 
Journal,  and  the  said  author  should  know  what 
he  is  writing  about,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Galloway  Cattle 
Society.  Galloway,  as  he  explains,  is  a broad 
title  for  an  old  province,  which  took  in  the 
five  counties  of  S.W.  Scotland  which  criss- 
cross from  Lanark  to  Wigtown  and  from  Ren- 
frew to  Drumfries.  The  said  province  has 
preserved  its  name  in  the  hornless  black  cattle 
called  after  it,  and  the  breed  is  deservedly 
known  for  their  hardiness.  How  could  cattle, 
which,  as  the  writer  states,  are  provided  with 
a thick  and  fairly  long  outer  coat  that  throws 
off  rain  like  thatch,  and  has  a vest  underneath 
which,  in  its  texture,  is  soft,  abundant  and  al- 
most impenetrable,  be  otherwise  than  hardy? 
This  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as  rustlers. 
They  can  forage  where  other  cattle  cannot, 
and  they  can  do  with  the  sky  as  a roof  above 
them,  and  the  lee  of  a hillside  as  their  only 
shelter.  Wet,  boisterous,  windy  days,  with  an 
occasional  snowstorm  thrown  in,  puts  them 
out  not  the  slightest  ; they  thrive  on  such 
natuial  conditions,  and  come  up  to  the  summer 
pasturages  like  a bloomer.  The  breed  has 
been  introduced  in  some  Northern  and  Wes- 
tern counties  of  this  country,  and  the  resultant 
crossings  have  been  very  satisfactory.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  Galloway  bull  on 
the  white  Shorthorn  heifer  or  the  reverse  cross 
gives  the  blue-greys  which  are  so  highly  valued 
as  butchering  animals.  Altogether  the  claim 
made  for  the  Galloway  is  substantiated  by  re- 
sults obtained  in  this  country,  and,  after  read- 
ing dispassionately  the  claim  made  for  the 
rustlers,”  we  are  disposed  to  the  view  that 
the  Galloway  is  a breed  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously introduced  as  it  has  been  into  the 
counties  which  have  poor  soils  and  more  ex- 
posed conditions  than  elsewhere. 

It  needs  a Canadian  to  boost  the  need  and 
the  value  of  an  agricultural  college.  In  this 
country,  for  centuries  past,  the  trend  set  be- 
fore young  life  has  been  towards  law,  medi- 
cine, and  engineering.  These  were  the  accus- 
tomed roads  for  ability  to  assert  itself,  but  of 
those  which  entered  on  any  of  these  ways,  how 
passed  on  to  success?  Records  are  for- 
bidding, and  memories  are  sad.  The  world 
outlook  for  the  young  and  the  ambitious  has 
sdiifted.  Agriculture  means  more  than  ever  it 
did  in  olden  times,  and  only  now  is  it  coming 
into  its  rightful  importance.  No  wonder,  as 
the  Canadian  writer  states,  that  “ whereas' 
other  piofessions  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  world’s  councils  for  centuries,  it  is  only 
m the  twentieth  century  that  a movement  has 
begun  which  will  enable  farmers  to  take  their 
place  among  the  leaders  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.  Agricultural  education,  as  such,  has 
been  established'for  little  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, but  the  diffusion  of  it  has  produced  a 
marked  effect  in  increased  production,  closer 
co-operation  among  farmers  and  their  assump- 
Uon  of  the  responsibilities  of  government.” 
The  advocacy,  to  sum  it  up,  means  that  only 
through  agricultural  education  given  through 
schools  or  colleges  can  a country’s  develop- 
ment be  hoped  for.  Many  competing  coun- 
tries on  the  world’s  markets  accentuate  this 
to  the  utmost. 
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Handsome  is  as  handsome  does  is  a solid 
maxim  to  accept.  It  is  as  true  in  the  milk- 
yieldmg  capacity  of  a dairy  cow  as  in  any 
other  line.  The  saying  is  old  that  the  book 
is  not  to  be  taken  by  its  cover,  and  in  the  line 
of  dairying  it  is  similarly  stipulated  that  a cow 
is  not  to  be  adjudged  by  her  external  appear- 
ance. The  Danes — those  butter-makers  whom 
we  used  to  envy  and  antagonise  so  much — 
have  been  inquiring  into  how  far  a cow’s  out- 
ward looks  can  be  relied  on  to  judge  her 
merits  at  the  pail.  Allowance  made  for  har- 
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monious  lines — wedge-shape  above  and  along 
milk  features  such  as  looseness  and  softness 
skin,  as  well  as  visible  evidence  of  produc- 
tivity from  the  development  of  udder  and  milk 
wells,  etc.,  these  all  count  as  nothing,  or  rather 
as  something,  for  the  ambiguous  conclusion 
ariived  at  is  that  there  is  no  real  connection 
between  a cow’s  “harmonious  lines”  and  her 
milk  yield.  Still,  in  the  search  of  a milker,  it 
is  worth  while  to  keep  in  mind  the  wise  matri- 
monial advice  which  adjoins,  not  te  look  for 
money,  but  to  go  where  money  is.  The  most 
certain  rule  for  selection  recommended  is  to 
discard  all  search  for  shapes  or  signs  of  deep 
milking,  and  to  adjudge  milkers  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  yields  given,  or,  if  a heifer, 
by  the  records  her  dam  and  sire’s  dam  show. 
Appearance  is  a taking  on  trust,  though  there 
are  rnany  headlines  to  guide  those  who  are 
knowledgable.  It  comes  to  this,  that  a likely- 
looking  heavy  milker  (though  she  possesses  all 
the  points  specified  to  recommend  her)  may 
prove  disappointing.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating  of  it.  The  keeping  of  a cow 
should  depend  solely  on  clear  proof  by  re- 
corded yield,  whether  she  is  profitable  or  not. 

H not,  she  deserves  to  be  scrapped  ruthlessly. 
Un  the  other  hand,  those  of  her  stall  com-  i 
panions  vvho  have  made  good  at  the  pail 
should  be  bred  from  and  bred  from,  and  bred 
from  again,  until  high  milk-yielding  capacity  is  1 
secured  all  round  in  the  herd.  i 

The  agricultural  commissioner  to  these  coun-  1 
tries  from  Denmark— Mr.  Harold  Faber— has  I 
lecently  published  a book  descriptive  of  the  ! 
advance  made  in  his  country  in  the  growing  i 
of  root  and  forage  crops  and  the  general  im-  | 
proyement  of  farm  seeds.  Sir  Robert  Greig  ' 
of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture,  provides  I 
and  alludes  to  the  fact  that  1 
the  Danes,  who  formerly  grew  roots  very 
sparingly,^  convinced  themselves  by  ingenious 
feeding  trials  that  “roots  not  only  increased  the 
production  of  milk,  but  that,  in  general,  the  - 
dry  matter  in  the  roots  had  the  same  food 
\alue  as  the  same  amount  of  grain.”  The  high 
water  content  which  mangels  and  turnips  are 
known  to  possess  made  their  cultivation  in 
these  countries  Questionable  to  many  j a 5 
Danish  farmer  who  had  the  same  opinion ’de-  * 
dared,  according  to  Mr.  Faber,  that,'  so  long 
as  he  had  plenty  of  water  in  his  well,  he  failed 
to  see  the  use  of  carting  it  from  the  fields  in 
the  shape  of  mangels.  Trials,  however,  showed  v 
conclusively  that  i lb.  of  corn,  which  in  feeding 
was  equivalent  to  6 lbs.  of  milk  or  12  lbs.  of 
whey,  could  be  replaced  by  8 lbs.  of  mangels, 
and  that  as  the  result  of  including  roots  in  a ‘ 
ration  foi  dairy  cows,  there  was  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  composition  or  richness  of 
milk  ; on  the  other  hand,  a higher  yield  was  \ 
obtained— more  so  from  mangels  than  from 
turnips  and  finally  that  the  cows  so  fed  gained  • 
in  weight  during  the  experiment.  In  the  . trials  i i 
made  with  concentrates,  it  was  found  that  20  T 
lbs.  of  mangels  or  24  lbs.  of  turnips  had  the 
same  value  as  2 lbs.  of  concentrates,  so  that 
if  roots  are  bulky  and  contain  a high  percen- 
tage  of  water,  the  residual  dry  matter  they 
contain  has  as  high  a feeding  value  as  that  J 
supplied  in  any  of  the  grains  or  cakes  usually  ! 
fed.  ' 


At  a meeting  of  the  National  Executive  of 
the  Irish  Farmers’  Union,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler, 
J.P.,  in  the  chair,  objection  w’as  taken  by  the 
speakers  to  the  Labour  manifesto  placing  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  bacon,  pigs,  and 
butter.  It  was  indicated  that,  while  the  far- 
mers would  not  be  driven  into  conference, 
they  were  prepared  to  have  such  arrangements  - 
made  as  would  allow  supplies  of  agriculture 
products  to  be  retained  in  Ireland  for  home 
consumption  at  a fair  price.  After  a lengthy 
discussion,  following  resolution  w’as 

adopted: — “That  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Irish  Farmers’  Union  regrets 
the  autocratic  action  taken  by  representatives 
of  the  Irish  Trades  Union  Congress,  and 
while  willing  to  enter  into  conference  as  to 
question  of  prices,  we  decline  to  enter  into 
conference  until  the  present  embargo  is  re- 
moved;  and  we  further  decline  to  admit  the 
right  of  any  section  of  the  community  to 
assume  the  functions  of  government.” 
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; ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  tar  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
; writing,  should  forwaril  their  questions  so  as  to 
■ reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  bo  to  hand  even  earlier. 
; Address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  ofiSce  the  bodies  of  fowl 
tor  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
■•  as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
: If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
. reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
’ specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
C highly  dangerous. 

E In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
p to 

i 1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
7 -Z.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 

■-  back  of  each  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
V guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Preserving  Iron  Roof  (Agricola,  Co.  Down)— We  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  us©  the  ordinary  red- 
oxide  paint.  We  have  known  a tar  dressing  to  be 
used,  but  the  results  were  not  so  good  as  from  the 
ordinary  red  paint,  which,  if  carefully  put  on,  will 
last  well  and  keep  the  roof  in  a good  state  of 
preservation — both  iron  and  the  supporting  tim- 
ber. 

Butter  Yield  of  Milk  (Perplexed,  Co.  Kilkenny)— This 
is  the  time  of  year  milk  is  lowest  in  butter-fat. 
The  average  for  the  present  month  is  2.6  gallons 
to  1 lb.  of  butter.  Of  course,  this  figure  is  vari- 
able, dependent  on  the  district.  You  may  expect 
an  improvement  in  butter  return,  so  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  warmer  and  the  heat  improves  the 
feeding  quality  of  the  grass. 

Sale  of  Early  Potatoes  (M.  F.  B.,  Co.  Waterford)— We 
regret  we  find  it  difiicult  to  get  the  names  of  pur- 
chasing firms  in  the  centres  you  mention.  We 
fancy,  however,  if  you  communciate  with  the 
marketing  section  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 4 Upper  Merrion  Street,  you  will  get  the  in- 
formation you  want  from  this  source.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  mention  the  variety  and  approxi- 
mate quantity  you  will  have  available  for  sale. 
Books  on  Bee-Keeping  (Aviary,  Co.  Cork)— “ The  Prac- 
tical Bee  Guide,”  a manual  of  modern  bee-keeping, 
by  Kev.  J.  G.  Digges,  to  be  had  through  Messrs. 
Eason  and  Son,  price  3s.,  postage  4d.,  contains  a 
wide  range  of  information  on  the  subject.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  publish  a booklet 
on  instruction  in  bee-keeping  to  be  had  through 
Messrs.  Ponsonby,  Grafton  Street,  price  3d.  Other 
books  on  tbe  subject  are ; — “ The  British  Bee- 
Keeper’s  Guide  Book,”  price  Is.  6d.,  and  “ The 
Honey  Bee:  Its  Natural  History  and  Physiology,’ 
by  T.  W.  Cowan,  F.L.S.,  price  2s.  6d.;  both  these 
latter  books  are  published  by  Messrs.  Houlstoii  and 
Son,  Paternoster  Square,  London.  In  addition, 
there  is  a monthly  paper  published—”  The  Irish 
Bee  Journal.”  This  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Irish  Bee-keepers’  Association,  and  is  edited  by 
the  Rev  J.  0.  Digges,  M.A.,  at  Lough  Rynn,  R.S.O., 
Co.  Leitrim.  The  annual  subscription  is  2s.  6d., 
post  free,  in  advance;  single  copies,  2d.;  post  free. 
2id. 

Profit  from  Milch  Cow  (Agricola,  Co.  Galway)— In 
pre-war  times  the  usual  estimate  in  dairying  coun- 
ties was  that  a good  cow  should  leave  a profit  of 
£10  to  £12  for  the  season.  In  some  trials  made 
by  a cow-teeting  association  in  1915  the  profit 
from  the  heaviest  milking  cow  in  one  herd  worked 
out  at  £15,  while  the  poorest  milker  only  showed 
a balance  of  £1  over  cost  of  keep.  This  dots  the 
i'e  and  crosses  the  t’s  of  the  fact  that  the  profits 
from  dairying  are  most  of  all  dependent  on  the 
• milking  qualities  of  the  cows  kept.  (2)  The  esti- 
mate increase  in  land  value  is  beyond  us  to  give, 
60  much  depends  on  its  quality,  situation,  etc. 

, Roughly  speaking,  we  should  say,  however,  land 
has  advanced  on  an  average  200  to  300  per  cent., 
and  in  many  cases  more,  since  pre-war  days.  You 
should  get  a fair  idea  of  value  by  consulting  local 
solicitors  and  auctioneers  who  have  had  the  car- 
- riage  and  conduct  of  sales  in  your  district.  Any 
solicitor  you  consult,  moreover,  will  be  conversant 
with  the  variation  in  value  due  to  the  particular 
Act  under  which  a property  has  been  bought  out. 
Crowing  Fir  Trees  from  Seed  (Ricky,  Co.  Cork)— All 
the  firs  • and  pines  that  ripen  their  seed  in  this 
country  can  be  raised  from  seed.  Prepare  a seed- 
bed and  sow  in  May;  transplant  the  seedlings 
- when  two  years  old  and  plant  out  in  permanent 
■ position  about  the  fourth  year  „ r,  ■,  s 

Manufacture  of  Artificials  (Old  Subscriber,  Co.  Cork) 
—When  one  comes  to  look  at  it,  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial manures  which  are  chemically  treated  so  as 
to  be  fit  for  application  is  very  small.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  a natural  deposit  in  Chili;  sulphate  of  arn- 
’■  monia  is  a by-product  from  gas  works,  as  basic 
slag  is  from  steel  works.  All  three  potash  manures 
— kainit,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash— are 
natural  deposits  taken  from  mines  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  only  real  artificial  manure  which 
may  be  described  as  manufactured  is  superphos- 
phate, which  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  raw  or  mineral  phosphates  (usually  in  rook 
form  from  Florida  or  Algeria) ; dissolved  bones  are 
also  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  Except  purely 
technical  works,  which  are  of  interest  only  to 


GO-AHEAD 
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use  the  modern  Tractor.  They 
also  obviate  lubrication  worries  by 
using  Agricastrol — the  supreme 
oil  for  all  Tractors  under  all 
conditions  and  in  all  climates. 
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manure  manufacturers,  there  is  no  general  book 
we  can  recommend  to  you,  though  most  works  on 
manures  and  manuring  give  an  explanatory  ac- 
count of  the  source  or  preparation  of  the  artificials 
ill  ordinary  use. 

Clearing  Briars  and  Corse  (J.  G.,  Co.  Wicklow)— There 
is  no  other  way  than  by  thorough  and  repeated 
cutting,  as  well  as  by  a complete  stubbing  out  of 
the  roots  by  the  us©  of  the  crowbar,  the  pick,  the 
hook,  hatchet,  and  also  the  spade.  Briars  are 
fairly  easy  to  subdue,  but  gorse  or  furze  is  liable 
to  reappear  on  grass  lands,  and  the  same  relentless 
treatment  needs  to  be  repeated.  This  is  the  only 
radical— to  use  the  word  in  its  original  meaning — 
means  of  getting  rid  of  these  intruders  on  grass 
lands,  and  the  more  strongly  the  methods  of  era- 
dication are  carried  out  and  persisted  in,  the  more 
thorough  is  the  clearance  which  results. 

Licence  for  Dog  (J.  G.,  Co.  Wicklow)— There  is  no 
exemption  from  tax  made  for  dogs  used  for  guard- 
ing sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  necessity  for  taking 
out  a licence  is  incumbent  on  all  farmers  who  own 
dogs  for  use  about  the  farm.  This,  we  agree,  is 
hardly  fair  to  the  agricultural  community,  and,  if 
things  were  back  to  the  normal  again,  this  is  a 
concession  which  might  well  be  insisted  upon  and 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  farmers’  unions 
upon  Parliamentary  representatives.  It  seems  ab- 
surd that  a farmer  who  keeps  a dog  for  herding 
or  utility  purposes  should  be  charged  on  a level 
with  those  who  keep  pets  for  luxury  or  a run-about 
for  companionship. 

Dippiing  Sheep  (Old  Subscriber,  Co.  )— The  para- 

graph regarding  the  danger  of  double  dipping  to 
which  you  refer  was  an  extract  from  a notice  is- 
sued to  sheep  owners  by  the  English  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  therein  recom- 
mended for  second  dipping  as  being  non-poisonous 
is  objected  to  by  some,  who  hold  that  it  is  not  so 
effective  as  the  proprietary  dips,  and  further  that 
it  injures  the  wool.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  on 
a par  with  one  of  the  three  prepared  mixtures 
against  sheep  scab  approved  of  by  the  Irish  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  prescription  of  the 
latter  is  to  mix  25  lbs,  of  flowers  of  sulphur  with 
12J  lbs.  of  quicklime  and  to  add  water  gradually 
until  a smooth  cream  without  lumps  is  obtained. 
The  mixture  should  then  be  transferred  to  a boiler 
made  up  to  20  gallons,  and  boiled,  with  stirring, 
for  half  an  hour,  until  it  reaches  a dark  red 
colour.  After  this,  it  should  be  strained  and  made 
up  to  a volume  of  100  gallons  by  added  water. 
The  period  of  immersion,  according  to  both  the 
English  Board’s  and  the  Department’s  order,  should 
not  be  lees  than  half  a minute.  From  the  fore- 
going you  will  understand  the  direction  is  not 
ours,  as  you  seem  to  imagine,  but  we  do  not  see 
any  need  to  dip  lambs,  and  would  not  advise  you 
to  do  so.  With  ewes  before  clipping  time  it  is  a 
different  matter,  and  the  more  thoroughly  and 
effectively  this  is  done  the  better  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sheep  and  the  condition  of  the  wool  taken 
off  later. 

Training  in  Agriculture  (Parnell,  Co.  Tyrone)— Your 
best  course  is  to  take  out  a session  at  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin.  Write  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  a prospectus.  This 
will  show  you  the  standard  of  education  required 
to  pass  the  entrance  examination.  If  your  National 
School  teaching  has  been  sound,  you  should  have 
no  trouble  in  qualifying.  Your  practical  experi- 
ence of  farming  should  stand  you  in  good  stead. 
If  your  education  is  somewhat  deficient  you  will 
hai©  a better  chance  of  qualifying  for  the  position 
of  land  steward  than  to  obtain  a scholarship  which 
will  fit  you  for  the  post  of  Agricultural  Instructor. 

Painting  Hay-shed  (J.  H.,  Co.  Armagh)— We  would  not 
approve  of  the  suggestion  to  give  it  a coating  of 
thin  tar.  Apart  from  the  appearance,  the  job 
would  be  neither  lasting  nor  satisfactory.  The 
following  is  the  specification  given  by  an  authority 
for  new  galvanised  iron  work,  and  it  may  help  you 
as  to  the  best  method  of  proceeding “ Remove  all 
rust  stains;  wash  with  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  warm  water  to  remove  any  acids  due  to 
the  galvanising  process;  allow  to  dry,  and  give  a 
coat  of  anti-corrosive  priming;  in  two  or  three 


days’  tim©  giv©  a coat  of  genuine  red  oxide  paint 
or  enamel;  all  bolts  and  nail  heads  to  be  caulked 
with  red  lead.”  The  metal  columns  might  also  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  these  should  be  made 
as  clean  of  all  surface  rust  as  possible  before  the 
paint  is  put  on.  The  chief  cost  lies  in  the  man’s 
time,  but  for  this  reason,  it  is  true  economy  to  ap- 
ply really  good  red  oxide.  The  durability  of  tho 
job  will  compensate  later,  even  if  the  cost  of  the 
superior  articles  per  gallon  may  be  a little  more. 

Experience  in  Dairying  (Paddy  0.,  Co.  Dublin)— Wo 
at  first  thought  of  advising  you  to  insert  a short 
advertisement  in  this  or  other  dairying  papers 
as  soon  as  your  course  across-Channel  is  complete. 
But  we  fear  this  would  hardly  secure  you  the 
position  you  are  in  search  of  in  order  to  gain  ex- 
perience and  on  the  terms  you  mention.  A better 
plan  would  be  to  make  inquiries  and  obtain  the 
names  of  several  owners  who  have  large  herds  and 
do  dairying  on  modern  lines.  By  writing  to  these 
you  might  be  fortunate  in  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  some  particular  one  which  would  be 
suitable.  If  you  are  at  the  Spring  Show  at  Balls- 
bridge  next  month,  this  should  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  information  which  might  assist 
you  in  the  matter. 

Medicinal  Herb-Crowing  (F.,  Dublin)— We  cannot,  we 
regret,  give  you  the  addresses  of  such  growers, 
but  we  would  advise  you  to  communicate  with  tho 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  matter  and 
state  what  you  have  in  mind.  If  so,  you  may  ob- 
tain such  help  as  you  require. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Diseased  Apples  (Inquirer,  Co.  Tyrone)- Please  for- 
ward a few  specimens.  We  could  not  advise  you 
without  examining  them. 

Name  of  Daffodils  (Constant  Reader,  King’s  Co.)— 
Your  flowers  were  completely  dried  up.  We,  there- 
fore, could  not  identify  them.  Regrets. 

Name  of  Flowering  Shrub  (Dick,  Co.  Fermangh)— The 
Scarlet  Clianthus  (the  Glory  Pea),  a half  hardy 
greenhouse  climber.  Sometimes  succeeds  against 
a wall  in  the  open,  with  protection  during  winter. 
Any  of  the  nursery  firms  whose  advertisements  are 
be  seen  in  our  columns. 


POULTRY. 

Wyandottes  (K.  F.,  Co.  Derry)— Unfortunately,  the 
single  comb  appears  in  the  best  strains  of  Wyan- 
dottes, and  are  not  always  due  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  breeder  immediately  concerned. 
There  is  scarcely  any  denial  of  the  fact  that  the 
modern  White  Wyandotte  owes  some  of  its  good 
laying  to  White  Leghorn  blood,  and,  while  the 
single  comb  can  be  bred  out,  breeders  have"  not  the 
patience  to  do  this,  and  there  is  the  temptation 
to  use  in  the  breeding  pen  a single  combed  bird 
that  has  made  a very  high  record.  If  mated  to  a 
pure  rose  comb  cock  this  bird  will  throw  all  rose 
comb  chicks,  and  if,  in  their  turn,  these  chicks 
are  mated  with  pure  rose  combs,  the  single  comb 
still  remains  invisible.  The  moment,  however,  one 
of  them  is  mated  to  a bird  with  a single  combed 
ancestor,  the  chicks  will  appear  in  the  proportion 
of  three  rose  combs  to  one  single  comb.  In  other 
words,  the  single  comb  is,  in  Mendelian  language, 
a recessive,  and  it  will  in  consequence,  if  mated  to 
another  single  comb,  always  breed  true.  We  do 
Continued  on  page  535. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

■\X7'HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 
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First  Plough  Pictures  were  Hieroglyphics  on 

Egyptian  Tombs. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  brief. 


KEEPING  AWAY  HAWKS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  issue  of  The  Farmers’ 
CiAZETtE,  I sec  where  “ Co.  Kilkenny,  is 

troubled  from  hawks  taking  his  chickens,  and 
can  see  no  remedy  to  save  them.  Let  him  try 
this  one. 

Place  a firm  post  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
have  it  about  eight  feet  high  when  standing. 
On  top  of  this  nail  a flat  board  about  one  foot 
square.  Get  an  ordinary  rat  or  rabbit  trap 
{t.e.,  a snap  trap),  bait  it  with  a piece  of  meat, 
securely  fastened,  and  tie  it  to  the  post,  the 
trap  resting  on  the  flat  board.  A prowling 
hawk  is  easily  tempted  by  the  meat  and  will 
get  caught  by  the  legs.  The  trap  must  not  be 
so  sharp  as  to  cut  the  legs  if  the  bird  struggles. 
If  it  is,  the  bird  will  escape.  I have  never 
tried  this  plan  myself,  but  I have  seen  it  tried 
successfully.  I hope  it  will  be  of  service  to 
your  correspondent. — Yours,  etc., 

Thomas  Scanlan. 

Dysart,  Kilrush,  Co.  Clare, 

19th  April,  1920. 


SQUIRRELS  IN  IRELAND. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  17th  April  I am  afraid 
I must  totally  differ  from  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamil- 
ton’s plea  for  the  “ poor  ” squirrel,  in  his 
article  on  “vermin.”  He  states  that  “the 
squirrel  is  sufficiently  rare  in  Ireland  as  not 
to  be  a factor  for  evil,  and  that  he  does  not 
admit  it  is  harmful  at  all.” 

Now,  in  this  part  of  Queen’s  County,  and 
over  to  the  Kildare  border,  and  I think  in  Kil- 
dare also,  the  squirrel  is  not  rare  at  all,  but 
very  numerous  of  late  years,  though  by  shoot- 
ing every  one  on  sight,  in  my  own  words,  ! 
have  reduced  their  numbers  considerably  in 
those  woods.  They  attack  young  birds  .(I  have 
myself  seen  them  taking  young  wood  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  from  their  nests)  eagerly,  and 
certainly  destroy  their  eggs  as  well,  both  those 
of  the  insect  eating  birds,  and  most  probably 
of  game  also.  A keeper  of  mine  shot  a squirrel 
some  years  ago  in  the  act  of  taking  a small 
chicken  up  a tree  from  a farmer’s  house,  where 
some  of  the  clutch  had  been  missed  pre- 
viously, and  their  loss  attributed  to  stoats  or 
rats.  In  a garden  squirrels  do  great  damage 
by  taking  both  cherries  and  strawberries  as 
well  as  nuts,  while  in  young  fir  and  larch  plan- 
tations they  do  enormous  damage  by  destroy- 
ing the  leaders  of  the  trees,  as  they  eat  the 
young  buds,  and  bark  the  shoots. 

Though  a pretty  little  beast,  the  squirrel  is 
a most  destructive  animal  all  round,  and  his 
immense  activity  enables  him  to  get  anywhere 
where  he  can  do  damage.  He  is  simply  a rat 
with  a bushy  tail,  quite  as  mischievous,  far 
more  active,  useless  as  far  as  I can  see,  and, 

“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar " Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VIHCEHTLtd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dtiblin. 


Tilling  the  soil  is  as  old  as  man,  yet  the 
first  recorded  form  of  a plough  is  to  he 
found  only  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  carved  characters  show  simply  a wooden 
wedge  tipped  with  iron  and  fastened  to  a handle 
projecting  backwards,  and  a beam,  pulled  by 
men  or  oxen,  projecting  forwards. 

Many  references  to  the  plough,  however,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  notably  that 
in  First  Samuel.  “ All  *the  Israelites  went 
down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man 
his  share  and  coulter.”  Descriptions  of 
ploughs  found  in  “ Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days  ” 
and  in  Vergil’s  Georgies,  show  little  develop- 
ment in  the  implement.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ploughs.  These  are  shown 
with  coulter  and  share  and  also  with  wheels 
which  had,  in  earlier  times,  been  fitted  to 
ploughs  by  the  Greeks  and  also  by  the  natives 
of  Cis-Alpine  Gaul.  A mattock  with  which  to 


break  the  clods  is  often  found  represented  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  drawings  as  subsidiary  to  the 
plough. 

All  these  types  of  ploughs  are  virtually  hoes 
pulled  through  the  ground,  breaking,  but  not 
inverting,  the  soil.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a plough  with  a short  con- 
vex mouldboard  of  wood  was  introduced  from 
the  Netherlands  into  England  and  improved  at 
Rotheram,  in  Yorkshire.  It  became  known  as 
the  Rotherham  plough  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able vogue. 

At  this  period  ploughs  were  made  almost 
wholly  of  wood,  the  mouldboard  being  cased 
with  plates  of  iron.  Small,  of  Berkshire,  even- 
tually brought  out  a plough  in  which  the  beam 
and  handle  were  wrought  iron  and  the  mould- 
board  of  cast  iron.  The  shares,  when  made  of 
■ ■ as  aa  ■■  ■■  se  bh  ■■  b*  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■* 


especially  where  any  forestry  work  is  being 
carried  on,  should  be  destroyed  as  far  as 
possible. — Yours,  etc., 

20th  April,  ’20.  John  W.  Young. 


TIMBER  TONGUE 

and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,' protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 

Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don't  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  5'-  and  9/-,  Post  Free  from 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd. 


the  same  material,  required  constant  sharpen- 
ing. This  obstacle  was  overcome  by  the  device 
patented  by  Robert  Ransome  in  1803  of  chilling 
and  so  hardening  the  under  surface  of  the 
share.  The  upper  surface,  being  soft,  wears 
away  more  quickly  than  the  chilled  part,  and 
thereby  a sharp  edge  is  always  assured. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  numerous  improvements  and  but 
few  fundamental  alterations  in  the  construction 
of  the  ordinary  plough.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  ideal  plough- 
ing was  attained  by  the  use  of  long  mould- 
boards  which  turned  the  slice  gently  and  gradu- 
ally, laying  them  over  against  one  another  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  thus  providing  drainage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  exposing  the 
greatest  possible  surface  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  Subsequently  the  digging  plough 
come  into  vogue,  the  share  being  wider,  a wider 


furrow  was  cut,  while  the  slice  was  inverted 
by  a short  concave  mouldboard  with  a sharp 
turn  which  at  the  same  time  broke  up  and  pul- 
verized the  soil  after  the  fashion  of  a spade. 

BEGAN  A NEW  ERA. 

The  year  1855,  however,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  in  the  development  of  the 
plough.  In  that  year  James  Oliver  established 
the  firm  that  now  is  known  the  world  over  as 
the  Oliver  Chilled  Plough  Works. 

Through  many  failures,  discouragements, 
and  even  ridicule,  James  Oliver  persevered  to 
make  a plough  of  a special  chilled  metal  that 
would  not  scratch  to  interfere  with  scouring, 
even  in  the  sandiest  and  most  gritty  soils,  and 
that  would  have  wearing  qualities  far  superior 
to  any  ploughs  then  known. 

The  final  triumphs  of  his  efforts  gave  the 
world  the  Oliver  chilled  plough  with  the  metal 
of  its  mouldboards  surpassingly  hard;  metal 
that  will  not  corrode;  that  will  take  a higher 
polish  than  steel ; that  will  not  scratch,  roughen 
and  refuse  to  scour  in  soils  that  soon  mar  a 
steel  plough,  with  consequent  poor  ploughing. 


Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERNONETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  3/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  for  Quantities 


Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 
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HOW  “CHILUNO"  IS  DONE. 

This  perfection  in  plough  manufacturing  is 
achieved  through  the  Oliver  process  of  “ chill- 
ing ” the  metal  as  it  is  being  cast.  The  “ chill  ” 
is  accomplished  when  the  molten  metal  comes 
into  direct  contact  with  a hollow,  iron,  steam- 
filled  compartment  in  the  shape  of  the  mould- 
board.  As  the  molten  metal  is  poured  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  sand  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  side  with  the  chill.  The  chill  is  warmed 
by  the  steam  to  ensure  a uniform  flow  of  metal 
and  to  give  an  even  temper  or  hardness  over  the 
entire  surface.  The  back  of  the  mouldboard, 
being  next  to  the  sand,  does  not  crystallise, 
which  explains  why  Oliver  chilled  mould- 
boards  have  the  hard,  crystal-like  wearing  sur- 
face with  a softer  metal  on  the  back  to  provide 
strength  not  usually  found  in  cast  parts. 

A special  process  cools  the  mould-boards  very 
gradually  to  maintain  the  perfection  of  shape 
and  design  for  which  Oliver  ploughs  are 
famous. 

The  share  holds  its  sharp  cutting  edge  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time,  making  unnecessary  the 
constant  removal  of  shares  for  resharpeniiig. 

The  Oliver  steel  plough,  like  the  chilled 
plough,  is  supreme  in  those  territories  where  its 
use  best  meets  the  ploughing  conditions.  Its 
high  quality,  advanced  design  and  correct 
shape  lessen  the  labour  and  increase  the  results 
of  turning  the  soil. 


CO=PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  FAR= 
MERS  AND  LABOURERS. 

Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  a well- 
devised  scheme,  if  such  a scheme  can  be  well 
devised,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ideas  which 
have  recently  been  put  into  words  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  are  profoundly  wide  of  the  mark. 
I have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  versatility  of 
men  simply  because  they  are  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  expected  to  talk  upon  all  subjects, 
whether  they  have  any  practical  experience  of 
those  subjects  or  not.  Lord  Robert  entered 
public  life  with  the.  advantage  of  his  father’s 
name  and  his  cousin’s  influence,  but  I venture 
to  say  that  any  educated  practical  farmer  could 
show  the  fallacy  as  well  as  the  injustice  of  his 
proposals. 

Apart  from  the  suggestion  that  farm  la- 
bourers should  share  in  the  profits  on  a speci- 
fied basis,  which  takes  no  account  of  the  merits 
of  the  respective  men,  the  farmer  is  to  receive 
a fixed  salary,  which,  I should  judge,  would  be 
less  than  half  his  average  profits.  This  salary, 
some  five  pounds  a week,  places  him  on  a 
pecuniary  level  with  the  policeman,  whose 
gross  earnings — wages,  housing,  and  uniform — 
reach  a similar  sum;  the  miner  and  other 
manual  workers  who  are  engaged  for  a limited 
number  of  hours.  If  it  were  possible  that  such 
a proposal  should  pass  into  law,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  farmer  would  at  once  seek 
another  occupation  and  another  source  of  in- 
vestment for  his  capital.  There  are,  without 
doubt,  many  of  the  more  mature  farm  work- 
men who  would  contribute  materially  to  the 
success  of  a farm  if  they  were  assured  of  some 
participation  in  the  profits,  but  the  very  fact 
that  they  were  entitled  to  this  would  involve 
an  arrangement  of  book-keeping  and  auditing 
which  would  materially  reduce  the  expenses. 
The  farmer  is  in  a different  position  to  a firm 
of  traders  or  manufacturers  who  are  so  much 
better  able  to  adopt  a profit-sharing  system. 
L His  income  depends  very  much  upon  the  skill 
with  which  he  manages  his  business  and  sells 
i what  he  grows,  but  most  difficult  of  all  would 
I be  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  farm,  for  we 
may  suppose  that  the  workman  would  natur- 
^ ally  demand  to  see  his  balance  sheet.  There 
is,  however,  this  to  be  said,  that,  if  farmers 
are  charged  for  income  tax  purposes  solely  un- 
. der  Schedule  D,  that  might  be  defined  as  the 
basis  on  which  profits  were  shared. 
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THE  Tim  3A¥ER 


You  will  never  make  your  own  solution  for 
spraying  potatoes,  etc.,  if  you  once  try 

■»  BLIGHTY.’’ 

Most  chemicals  will  cost  more  this  year,  but 
“ BLIGHTY  ’ has  been  reduced  in  price,  and 
20  lbs.  will  spray  one  statute  acre  for  about  11/6, 
and  spray  it  .satisfactorily. 

Place  your  order  now  with  your  usual  dealer  or 
with  the  following  stockholder: — 

Messrs.  Hugh  Moore  & Alexanders,  Ltd.,  The  Linen 
Hall,  Dublin. 

Co-operative  Associations  can  obtain  their  supplies  direct  from  the 

IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY,  LTD,,  151  THOMAS  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


SPRAYING 
MIXTUIffi. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


CRYSTALS  OR  POWDER 

GUARANTEED  98/99  Yo  “ PURITY 

Place  yoMr  orders  — 

THE  MONO  NICKEL  Co.,  LTD. 


39  VICTORIA  STREET  LONDON  S.W.  1. 
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I CURES  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES  I 


E “ASCETIC’S”  DAUGHTER,  SOLD  FOR  ^ AS  A | 
= CROCK”  owing  to  serious  bursal  enlargement,  was  = 

I Cured  by  “ ZQLVINA  and  | 

I afterwards  sold  for  £150.  * | 

— See  “ Zolz’ina  ” Case-Tiook,  of' all  Chemists  and  ^Druggists  (free ) or  hy  post  from  E 

I ZOLVINA  COMPANY,  Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  DUBLIN.  | 

HORSES. 


INTERNATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW. 

THIS  YEAR’S  PROGRAMME  FOR  OLYMPIA. 

The  Ninth  International  Horse  Show,  held 
annually  at  Olympia,  opens  its  doors  to  the 
public  on  June  i6th  after  a lapse  of  six  years, 
and  will  reniain  open  for  ten  days.  Always  a 
social  function  of  absorbing  interest,  the  Ex- 
hibition promises  this  year  to  outshine  all 
previous  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  all,  there  are  loi  classes,  for  which  prizes 
aie  offered  amounting  to  £.q,ooo.  Pre-war  en- 
tiance  fees  are  maintained.  The  new  classes 
are  many  and  exceedingly  interesting.  One  is 
for  trotters  and  pacers,  for  which  there  is  a 
large  demand  now-a-days,  and  many  have 
lately  changed  hands  in  the  recent  sales. 

A number  of  novelties  are  to  be  introduced 
m the  programme.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
known  coaching  Marathon  there  will  also  be  a 
JUarathon  Drive  for  single-harness  horses.  The 
*2  miles  from  Olympia.  Points 
will  be  allowed  for  the  best  horses,  40  per 
cent.;  condition  on  arrival,  30  per  cent.;  and 
condition  of  harness  and  equipment  on  arrival. 


30  per  cent.  Hackney  breeders  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  the  old-time 
stamina  of  the  breed  still  exists.  Other  fresh 
items  include  a class  for  horses  for  private 
use;  a champion  cup  for  trotters;  and  a new 
class  for  officers’  cobs,  officers’  horses,  cavalry 
troop  horses,  pairs  of  light  draft  horses,  and 
gun  teams  from  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
The  latter  will  be  judged  by  military  experts. 

A military  event  that  will  be  vastly  interest- 
ing is  the  Handy  Horse  Competition.  In  this 
the  horses  will  jump  a bush  fence,  and  then 
some  rails,  after  which  the  riders  will  dis- 
mount, pick  up  a polo  ball,  and  carry  it  to  a 
basket  some  25  yards  away.  In  this  latter  the 
rider  has  to  lead  his  horse  from  ball  to  basket. 
He  then  mounts,  opens  and  closes  a gate, 
jumps  over  a gate  into  a lane,  and  out  again 
over  a gate,  and  so  on  to  a finish. 

Other  novelties  include  prizes  for  the  best 
trade  turn-out  in  which  Costers’  ponies.  Cos- 
ters’ donkeys  (both  Jacks  and  Jennies)  light 
trade  single  turn-outs,  vanners  and  trade  pairs 
will  compete.  For  the  latter  event  Messrs. 
Alfred  and  George  Vanderbilt  (sons  of  the  late 
A.  G.  Vanderbilt,  a Director  of  the  Show,  who 
was  lost  on  the  “Lusitania”)  are  offering  a 
special  cup. 


Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this 
year’s  Show  is  the  decision  of  the  Directors  to 
complete  at  least  one  jumping  competition  and 
award  the  prize  each  day.  Before  it  was  usual 
to  run  off  heats  and  leave  the  awards  to  the 
final  days  when  visitors  who  had  seen  the  pre- 
liminary trials  were  not  present  to  see  the  win- 
ning horse  or  teams.  This  year  the  event  will 
be  disposed  of  the  same  day,  which  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

The  Judges. 

The  - following  are  the  judges  : —Costers, 
Lord  Lonsdale;  saddle  horses.  Major  Evelyn 
Atherley;  appointments,  park  teams,  four-in- 
hands,  Mr.  Romer  Williams;  harness  horses, 
Mr.  Alfred  Beldam;  Shetland  ponies,  Mr.  John 
M.  Martin;  hunters,  Lord  Orkney;  harness 
horses  for  private  use,  Major  W.  G.  Lambarde; 
riding  horses  for  private  use,  Lieutenant-Col. 
Raymond  Greene,  M.P.;  military  classes.  Col. 
H.  E.  Hambro;  officers’  cha'rgers.  Major  Can- 
Vell  Hubbersty;  mounted  constables,  Major- 
General  Sir  Cecil  Bingham;  trade  turnouts,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Robinson;  trotters  and  pacers.  Captain 
Bertram  W.  Mills. 

Col.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  of  the  United  States 
Army  of  Occupation  at  Coblenz,  will  also  be  a 
judge  in  the  military  section.  Other  American 
judges  will  be  Mr.  Reginald  Vanderbilt  (har- 
ness  horses  and  ponies),  Mr.  E.  Von  der  Horst 
Koch  (appointments,  park  teams,  and  four-in- 
hands),  Mr.  Roy  Jackson  (hunters),  and  Mr. 
].  McE.  Bowman  (saddle  horses).  Colonel 
Cox  will  act  as  Canadian  judge  in  the  section 
^r  trotters  and  pacers  and  high  jumpers. 
France  will  be  represented  among  the  judges 
by  M.  R.  Pauwels  (trotters  and  pacers). 
General  Blacque  Belair  (officers’  chargers, 
military  trials,  etc.),  Baron  Dampierre  (high 
jump),  and  Col.  Thureau,  from  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Saumur  (saddle  horses,  riding  ponies 
and  hacks).  Mr.  Anton  Jurgens  will  come 
from  Holland  to  assist  in  the  judging  of  har- 
ness horses,  appointments,  park  teams,  four- 
m-hands,  and  horses  for  private  use. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Euren,  as  before,  is  Secretary 
of  the  Show. 


CLEAN  HARNESS  EARLY. 

A.11  harness  needs  careful  attention  before 
spring  work  begins,  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
in  the  best  of  condition  for  the  big  rush.  All 
broken  straps  should  be  mended,  ripped  places 
in  pieced  straps  repaired,  and  the  harness 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled. 

Dirt  and  sweat  from  the  horse  rot  leather 
rapidly,  and  the  harness  soon  goes  to  pieces 
if  not  oiled  at  least  once  a year.  It  is  better 
to  wash  the  harness  thoroughly  before  oiling, 
although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  pro- 
vided it  is  given  a good  coat  of  oil.  .Saddle 
soap  and  soft  water  are  best  for  washing.  The 
harness  must  dry  before  oiling. 

Mineral  oils  are  not  satisfactory  for  oiling 
leather,  as  they  will  rot  it  very  rapidly.  Neats- 
foot  oil  is  best,  but  if  it  is  not  obtainable,  any 
vegetable  or  animal  oil  that  has  any  body  to  it 
may  be  used.  The  oil  must  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  into  the  leather,  and  not  just  dipped. 
In  many  harness  shops  to-day,  the  harness  is 
simply  dipped  in  a vat  and  removed  without 
any  chance  for  the  oil  to  soak  in. 

Prompt  attention  should  be  given  to  all 
breaks  in  the  harness,  and  repairs  made  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  the  breaks  are  for- 
gotten and  cause  trouble  when  spring  work 
is  the  most  rushing. 

Dirty  or  ill-fitting  collars  and  improper  ad- 
justment at  any  time  will  make  the  farm  horse 
uncomfortable  and  contribute  largely  to  shoul- 
der galls,  but  this  is  especially  so  in  the 
spring  when  he  is  usually  soft  and  fat.  He 
has,  further,  a coat  of  long  hair  which  makes 
him  sweat  easily,  and  this  helps  to  scald  or 
blister  the  skin  of  the  shoulder. 

^yhen  the  farm  horse  is  first  put  to  work  this 
spring,  after  some  weeks  of  idleness,  the 
shoulders  should  receive  special  attention.  A 
little  care  at  this  time  will  often  save  much 
time  and  trouble  later  and  prevent  needless 
pain  to  the  animal. 

The  collar  should  be  washed  to  remove  the 
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sweat  and  grease  and  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
before  it  is  placed  on  the  shoulders. 

The  skin  may  be  toughened  and  sores  pre- 
vented by  washing  the  shoulder  at  night — 
never  in  the  morning — with  a solution  of  water, 
salt,  carbolic  acid,  or  vinegar.  After  washing, 
the  skin  should  be  dried  thoroughly. 


PURCHASE  OF  STALLIONS. 

Farmers  and  others  intending  to  purchase 
stallions  would  do  well,  before  completing  the 
transaction,  to  communicate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  inspection 
under  the  Horse  Breeding  Act  disclosed  any 
defect  which  might  prevmit  the  issue  of  a 
licence  in  future  years.  Licences  for  stallions 
must  be  obtained  annually,  and  several  owners 
whose  stallions  have  been  licensed  for  the  1920 
season  have  been  notified  that  licences  will  not 
be  granted  in  subsequent  years  in  respect  of 
these  animals.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the 
precautionary  measure  of  first  ascertaining  full 
details  from  the  Department. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOW,  MAY  11-13. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture held  on  iSth  inst.,  the  Agricultural 
Superintendent  reported  a record  entry  of  im- 
plements and  machinery-m-motmn  for  the 
Agricultural  Show  to  be  held  at  Ball  s Bridge 
on  May  ii-i3th  next,  a number  of  applications 
having  had  to  be  refused  on  account  of  all 
available  space  having  been  applied  for.  i he 
following  is  a return  of  the  entries  m the  other 
sections  of  the  Show,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  Show  last  year  : 

1920. 


Shorthorns 

Dairy  Shorthorns 

Aberdeen-Angns 

Herefords 

Kerries 

Jersey 

British  Friesian 
Sheep 

Pigs  , „ — 

Agricultural  Horses 
Polo  Ponies 
Goats 
Babbits 
Dairy  Produce 


83 

25 

51 

40 

70 

27 

17 

142 

24 

40 

46 

86 

95 

160 


1919. 

62 

29 

23 

25 
36 

26 
16 
84 
12 
27 

60 

139 

122 


It  was  decided  to  hold  a special  display  m 
Art  Industrial  Hall  of  “ Some  Industries  of  the 
Irish  Countryside”;  demonstrations  of  wool 
and  flax  spinning,  showing  the  processes  from 
the  raw  material  to  the  finished  article. 

The  Committee  considered  a number  of  de- 
tails in  connection  with  the  Show,  including 
the  providing  of  a timed  official  programme. 
The  Show  on  this  occasion  will  include  horse- 
jumping competitions  each  afternoon. 


EDUCATING  THE  FARMER- 

Dairy  Lecture  Trains  in  Saskatchewan. 

The  dairy  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Saskatchewan  University  and 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  arranged  for 
a series  of  meetings  for  dairymen  and  farmers 
interested  in  dairying,  and  have  been  running 
a special  dairy  instruction  car  over  Canadian 
National  Railway  lines  in  the  province.  A 
demonstration  car  was  fitted  up  under  the 
direction  of  Dairy  Commissioner  Reed,  of  the 
Dairy  Department,  College  of  Agriculture. 
Addresses  were  illustrated  by  lantern  views 
and  were  followed  by  discussions.  Moving 
pictures  were  shown  giving  information  on 
various  lines  of  dairy  and  live  stock  work, 


Feeding  Economy! 

With  the  high  cost  of  artihcial  Food-stuff©  for  Cattle,  it  is  important  for  Farmers  td  recognise  the 
necessity  for  growing  Roots  of  the  best  feeding  value  (i.e.,  highest  sugar  content),  with  a view  to 
reducing  the  Cake  and  Meal  bill.  Our  famous  breeds  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  Turnips  may  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  big  healthy  crops  of  clean,  solid  roots  of  excellent  feeding  and  keeping*  quality. 


ROOT 


WEBBS 


SEEDS 


CHAMPION  PRIZES  IN  1919  AT  LONDON  DAIRY  SHOW  ; EDINBURGH 
fat  stock  show  ; BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW  ; AND  H.M.  THE 
KING’S  20  GUINEA  CUP  FOR  BEST  ROOT  CROPS. 


The  Best  Breeds  for  Ireland. 


WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 


SMITHFIELD  YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 
LION  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
NEW  RED  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
BUFFALO  SWEDE  (reddish-purple  top) 
IMPERIAL  SWEDE  (purple  top) 

EMPIRE  SWEDE  (bronze  top) 

INVINCIBLE  TURNIP  (green-top  yellow) 
SELECTED  GREEN  GLOBE  (green-top  white) 


2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
3s.  Od.  per  lb. 
2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
3s.  3d.  per  lb. 
3s.  Od.  per  lb. 
2S.  Od.  per  lb. 


260S. 

260S. 

260S. 

145S. 

120s. 

155S. 

145S. 

95S. 


per  owt. 
per  cwt. 
per  cwt. 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel. 


Special  Estimates  for  large  quantities. 


TELLING  TESTIMONY. — “I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  good  root  seeds 
supplied.  I cannot  see  any  to  compete  with  them  from  other  firms  all  round 
about  me,  either  in  sureness  of  growing,  size,  and  quality,  being  easily  pulled 
and  good  keepers.”— MR.  WM.  O’CONNELL,  Ballinorig,  Ardfert,  Co.  Kerry. 


WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  (64  Pages)  POST  FREE. 


WEBB  & SONS  LTD., 


- THE  — 
KING’S  SEEDSMEN, 


STOURBRIDGE 


Represented  by  MR.  W.  ROHRKE,  36  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin;  MR.  E.  P.  McGRATH, 
4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall,  Cork. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 

Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN  Dunaird,  Broughshane. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

1 acre... 

15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 

T.  C.  Q, 

23  10  0 

£ s.  d. 
141  0 0 

£ 3.  d, 

2 9 0 

£ 8.  d. 
138  11  0 

1 acre... 

,,  Ammonia 

15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
IJ  ,,  Ammonia 
1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda 

25  10  0 

153  0 0 

3 17  0 

149  3 0 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  12b.  Od. 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


t 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


INCOIVIE  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared, 
rx  Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen’s  Co.  Farmers’  Union, 

MAYDEN  Sc  CO., 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 
DA.MB  ST.,  OUBLwIN. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS— Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition 
of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920,  with  CATTLE  READY 
RECKONER.  Price  1/6;  post  free  1/8.— Brunswick 
Press,  lAd..  179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  SoUi 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  booln 
Price  9d.;  by  poet.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswioli  Houm,  Dublin. 
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The  “ROWAN”  Mixtures 


OF  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 
for  Alternate  Lay-downs  and  Permanent  Meadows 


Have  set  the 

“SEAL  OF  QUALITY” 

ON  THE 

VERDANT  FIELDS 
OF  IRELAND 

Enquiries  Invited.  Catalogue  Free. 

Date  of  Foundation  1889. 


M.  ROWAN  & CO.  51-52  Capel  St.,  Dublin 


Pigs— Farrowing  Time 

By  JOHN  M.  VEVARD. 


Farrowing  time  is  a crucial  time  in  the 
life  of  swine.  At  no  period  in  the  life  of 
a pig  is  the  danger  from  loss  greater,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  sow  this  is  her  most 
trying  hour.  Hence  to  prepare  diligently  for 
farrowing  time  is  to  fortify  against  heavy 
losses,  and  ensures  that  the  avoidable  misfor- 
tunes be  reduced  to  a minimum.  Swinemen 
of  experience  have  long  since  learned,  through 
hard  knocks  in  most  instances,  that  the  time 
to  put  in  long  hours  to  the  best  advantage  is 
at  the  time  that  the  new-born  are  brought 
forth. 


The  brood  sow  that  is  to  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  stage  at  the  time  of  farrowing  must  be 
properly  fed  and  correctly  managed  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  else  the  results  at  farrow 
to  be  disappointing,  this  regardless 
of_  how  much  devotion  is  shown  to  duty  at 
this  interesting  time.  Take  good  care  of  but 
do  not  pamper  the  brood  sow  that  is  carrying 
young.  Provide  good  feed,  the  kind  that  ex- 
perience teaches  is  splendid  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good,  strong  and  healthy  new-born 
pigs.  Do  not  overfeed,  and  thus  make  the  sow 
too  lat  and  _ sluggish.  One  can  feed  pretty 
heavily,  particularly  toward  the  latter  stages 
of  pregnancy,  if  he  has  been  careful  to  induce 
plenty  of  exercise,  the  sort  that  develops  the 
rugRodness  of  the  sow,  and  particularly  the 
kind  of  exercise  that  develops  the  legs  as  well 
as  the  muscles  of  those  parts  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  bringing  forth  of  the  litter 
tlirough  maternal  labour. 


\Ve  now  approach  farrowing  time.  What 
shall  we  do?  How  shall  we  manage  and  feed 
the  farrowing  sows,  this  so  as  to  get  good  re- 
sults? Fortunate  is  he  who  has  a breeding 
record,  or  who  has  had  the  foresight  to  mark 


the  sows’  coats  with  shears  or  a clipper  by 
weeks  during  the  season  of  breeding.  With 
the  breeding  date  at  hand,  we  can  figure  very 
closely  to  the  actual  farrowing  date,  adding 
1 12  to  1 14  days,  preferably  the  former,  so  as 
to  be  sure  to  have  the  date  early  rather  than 
late. 

If  the  sows’  coats  are  marked  by  weeks,  a 
different  mark  for  each  week  of  breeding,  say 
on  the  left  shoulder  the  first  week  and  on  the 
left  middle  the  second  week  and  so  on,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  know  the  week  in  which  breed- 
ing started,  and  then  to  add  sixteen  weeks, 
looking  to  those  with  the  left  shoulder  mark 
for  first  attention,  then  a week  later  take  care 
of  the  “ left  middle  ” marked  ones.  Both 
schemes  are  good,  and  if  not  practised  this 
year,  then  they  may  be  kept  in  mind  for  next. 

Now  get  the  sows  up  in  individual  quarters 
properly  prepared  for  their  reception.  It  is 
best  not  to  get  the  sows  separated  too  earl}^ 
better  three  to  five  days  before  than  longer. 

Too  long  confinement  makes  the  sows  fret- 
ful and  irritable,  and  they  often  want  to  climb 
out  of  their  forced  enclosure.  If  the  sow  is 
gathered  in  just  a few  days  previous  to  the 
looked-for  event,  she  soon  feels  the  promptings 
of  the  motherly  instinct  that  impel  her  to  pre- 
pare the  nest  and  make  all  in  readiness  for  the 
expected  pigs. 

The  whole  question  of  community  versus  in- 
dividual houses  might  here  be  raised,  but  the 
important  thing  to  be  considered  is  to  segre- 
gate in  single  pens  the  individual  sows,  whether 
these  pens  be  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other. 
For  those  fretful  sows  that  do  best  by  them- 
selves, it  is  wise  to  use  the  individual  house — 
and  those  quieter  ones  that  do  well  in  close 
proximity  to  others  of  their  kind  may  w-ell  be 
taken  to  the  big  house. 


Continue  the  feed  as  during  the  few  weeks 
previous,  unless,  of  course,  this  feed  has  been 
of  poor  nature,  when  it  is  advisable  to  change 
to  a better  ration,  more  good  being  done  by 
the  change  than  harm.  During  the  last  sixty 
days  of  pregnancy  the  major  portion  of  the 
litter  is  laid  down,  something  like  90  per  cent, 
of  the  dry  matter  of  the  piglets  in  utero  or 
womb  being  built  in  this  period,  hence  the  rea- 
son why  a change  to  the  better  ration  late  in 
the  period  is  so  advantageous. 

Fenders  may  be  placed  to  advantage  on  two  ] 
or  three  sides,  raising  them  about  eight  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  extending  them  out  eight 
to  twelve  inches  from  the  wall.  A 2 by  4 or  a 
2 by  6 is  good  for  fender  making.  Fenders 
are  best  built  on  the  removable  plan,  so  they 
may  be  taken  out  to  make  more  room  when 
the  farrowing  season  is  over. 

Ample  space  to  each  sow  is  to  be  strongly 
urged.  We  like  the  pens  to  be  at  least  6 by  8 
feet  in  dimension,  but  prefer  sizes  running  up 
to  8 by  10  or  10  by  12  feet.  Too  small  a pen 
especially  for  the  larger  sows  with  the  big 
litters,  is  bad  business.  The  pen  had  best  be 
too  big  rather  than  too  little. 

Now  watch  the  sows  closely  for  the  signs 
of  farrowing— restlessness,  nest  building 

changing  disposition  and  milk  production.  ' On 
good  brood  rations  the  milk  will  usually  ap- 
pear from  six  to  thirty  hours  before  the  far- 
rowing hour,  but  on  poor  rations  this  sign 
may  be  entirely  absent  until  a considerable 
period  after  farrowing,  much  to  the  chagrin 
and  loss  of  all  concerned. 

Try  to  be  on  hand  at  the  time  farrowing  J 
starts,  or  shortly  thereafter,  and  lend  assist- 
ance if  necessary.  Some  sows  are  better  off  ' 
let  entirely  alone,  but  others  are  better  when  i 
helped.  If  the  night  is  cold,  the  pigs  may  need  ' 
protection,  in  which  case  they  may  be  removed 
one  by  one,  as  they  come,  dried  off,  and  later 
returned  with  the  bunch  for  suckling.  It  is  a 
good  scheme  to  let  the  first  pig  hang  around 
a while  until  the  sow  gets  its  odour  and  under-  I 
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Economy  in 
Cattle  Feeding 


COTONETS” 

(Thompson's  Decorticated  Cotton 
Cake  in  handy  little  cubes  or 
nuts,  just  ready  to  feed) 

can  now  be  obtained 

There  is  no  mealy  waste  with  ''  COTONETS.” 
They  also  save  time  and  labour  in  feeding. 

Samples  free  on  application. 

john  Thompson  & sons,  lt 

UUU  cuies. 


The  New  Pa'ten'l:  “ LISTER  ” 

MILKING  MACHINE 

Introduced  by  us  a year  ago  is  proving  a splendid  success, 
and  orders  are  flowing  in  faster  than  we  can  execute.. 

You  cannot  make  a mistake  in  installing  the  ''  LISTER" 

::  Plant.  Entirely  British  made  and  reliable.  :: 


FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  ESTIMATES  FROM  SOLE  MAKERS  : 


R.  A.  LI 

DURSLEY,  GLOS. 


R & CO.  LTD. 

Established  1867 
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stands  what  is  up.  If  the  pigs  are  all  taken 
away,  without  llic  sow  getting  a chance  to 
smell  them,  or  to  feci  and  enjoy  their  kindly 
pull  at  the  teat.s,  there  is  a chance  with  certain 
sows  that  they  may  disown  their  pigs,  or  at 
least  show  a marked  inclination  to  be  un- 
friendly, and  perchance  ferocious.  If  the  pigs 
all  come  normally,  and  have  been  removed, 
dried  and  warmed,  they  may  all  be  returned 
and  put  with  the  sow,  or  brought  back  for  fre- 
quent nursings — about  every  three  or  four 
hours  is  right  for  the  periods  between 
feedings. 

Gilts  naturally  are  prone  to  give  more 
trouble  in  farrowing  than  the  older  sows,  ex- 
perience with  the  older,  tried  ones  being  a 
valuable  and  splendid  teacher.  The  risk  with 
the  young  sow  is  the  greater,  but  under  good 
management  it  is  surprising  how  few  losses 
one  experiences.  Even  under  the  very  best 
of  systems,  however,  it  happens  that  an  occa- 
sional sow  will  sicken  and  die  on  account  of 
parturitional  difficulties.  A normal  sow  will 
bring  forth  a pig  every  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
or  even  faster  than  that,  there  being  marked 
differences  in  these  respects.  If  the  sow  de- 
lays half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  without 
bringing  forth  a pig,  once  the  initial  birth  has 
occurred,  it  is  well  to  consider  an  examination, 
although  much  depends  upon  how  the  sow 
acts.  . . 

Persistent  labour  pains  without  results,  if 
continued  for  a long  period  of  time,  make  one 
suspicious,  and  this  condition  demands  atten- 
tion usually.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  hard-and-fast  rules;  much  depends  on  the 
sow  and  her  reactions,  as  well  as  upon  the 
abilities  of  the  attendant.  Our  scheme  is  to 
avoid  too  early  interference,  feeling  that  it  is 
better  to  be  a bit  tardy  than  to  attempt  to 
render  unnecessary  assistance,  which  may  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

In  case  assistance  is  rightly  indicated,  the 
first  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  finding 
the  trouble.  If  by  the  insertion  of  the  well- 
washed  and  cleaned  hand,  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  pig  is  presented  rightly  for  delivery,  pre- 
ferably head  first,  although  the  rear  presenta- 
tion is  considered  as  near  normal,  and  repeated 
straining  does  not  bring  the  youngster  forth, 
it  is  then  well  to  apply  the  remedy. 

One  can  use  the  forceps,  or  the  wire  snare, 
but  in  simple  cases  when  the  head  is  coming 
first,  and  the  labour  almost  brings  forth  the 
pig,  we  prefer  the  simple  bent-wire  scheme. 
Take  a wire,  clean,  hard,  and  preferably  bright, 
at  least  eight  inches  long,  better  a foot  or 
more,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a sixpenny 
nail.  Now,  at  the  end,  turn  up  a hook  of  about 
a quarter  to  a half  inch,  sharpening  the  turned 
end.  Do  not  make  the  hook  too  long. 

Insert  this  hook  carefully,  protecting  the 
point  and  the  bent  portion  with  the  forefinger, 
around  the  end  of  which  is  bent  the  loop,  ex- 
tending same  forward  on  the  finger.  Then 
place  the  hook  through  the  mouth  of  the  pig 
into  the  lower  jaw,  pointing  same  downward, 
and  pulling  gently  to  make  sure  that  the  hold 
is  a solid  one.  The  hook  is  now  inserted  sub- 
stantially in  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  ready 
for  the  final  gentle  pull.  Wait  for  the  sow  to 
help  you,  and  when  she  nears  the  climax  of 
her  efforts,  assist  by  gently  yet  firmly  pulling, 
taking  care  not  to  exert  too  much  pressure,  so 
that  the  lower  jaw  will  be  pulled  from  its 
somewhat  frail  sockets,  as  this  would  avail 
nothing,  and  in  the  end  one  would  lose  his  pig 
and  perhaps  the  sow. 

The  forceps,  rightly  used,  are  a splendid 
help,  but  one  must  be  mighty  careful  not  to 
lacerate  or  injure  the  sow,  otherwise  infection 
will  gain  a hold.  The  wire  loop  method  is 
splendid,  in  that  it  can  be  neatly  encircled 
around  the  piglet’s  head,  and  a much  stronger 
pull  can  be  exerted  without  injury  to  the  sow 
or  the  pig.  Extreme  care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  tissues  of  the 
sow  do  not  get  under  the  loop  as  it  tightens 
on  the  pig,  else  severe  and  unwonted  laceration 
or  tearing  will  occur. 

{To  be  continued.) 


If  you  appreciate  The  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 


Now  READY— soil.  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
{2nd  Edition).  EVERT  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publiehera;  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House.  Dublin, 


A BO  ON  TO  FARMERS— Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition 
of  Irish  Pairs  for  1920,  with  CATTLE  READY 
RECKONER.  Price  1/6;  post  free  1/8.— Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  179  6t.  Brunswick  Street, 
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1 ^ ^ ^1  Ealabliahed  One  Hundred  >„  1 OOrt 
*•  • • and  Forly-threa  Year.  ^ 1 

MACKEY’S 

GENUINE  

FARM  SEEDS 

Grasses  and  Clover  Seeds 

for  laying  down  land  permanent 
or  temporary.  Clean,  sound 
and  true  to  name;  purity 
and  germination  guaranteed 

Mangel 

PRIZEWINNER  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/6 

CHAMPION  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/4 

COLOSSAL  LONG  RED 

Per  lb.  2/. 
cms 

n^ackep’s  IrisD  farmers’  manual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

amD 

DUBLIN  : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 

Seedsmen 

23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 




I PROTECT  THE  FOALsI 

I FROM  JOINT-ILL  OR  NAVEL-ILL  = 

- ^*1  hUhly  fatal  Joint-ill,  known  also  as  pysemic  s 

- arthritis,  may  be  due  to  a pre-natal  cause  lintra-  3 

- utenne  infection)  or  a post-natal  cause  (infection  r 

s of  the  wound  in  the  navel  string  or  cord).  2 

I TO  OBVIATE  THE  PRE-NATAL  CAUSE, ask  1 
= 5'°“''  veterinary  surgeon  to  immunise  the  mare  by  = 
= of  Parke,  Davis  & Co.’s  Streptococcus  and  = 

= Staphylococcus  Vaccine  (Equine).  Have  it  done  = 
= early  ; it  must  not  be  left  till  the  9th  or  1 0th  month  = 

- ot  gestation.  = 

^ infection  OF  THE  NAVEL  I 

= UUKU,  keep  the  mare  s quarters  in  a perfectly  = 
= sanitary  condition  before  and  after  foaling.  Im-  = 
= munis&the  foal  by  hypodermic  injections  of  Parke,  = 

- ® Serum,  Veterinary,  = 

5 10  c.c.  (1/3  ounce)  once  a week  for  three  weeks.  = 

= Ask  your  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  write  for  tarticu-  I 
z tars  of  the  above-mentioned  i^reparations  to  E 

= Parke,  Davis  & Co.,  so  Beak  st.,  London,  w.  I 

"Hill 


DANIELS’  INCANDESCENT 
OIL  TABLE  LAMP  m' 

Burns  only  IJ  pints  of  Parafin  Oil  in  18  hours 
has  an  Upright  Mantle,  Wick,  a Special  Bur- 
Gallery.  Made  in 
Polished  Brass  & gives  an  Incandescent  Light 

85  CANDLE  POWER 

Delivered  complete  on  receipt  of  35/-  (carnage  Paid) 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  stated 

SEND  FOR  ONE  TODAY 

DANIELS’  DEPOT,  76  BROMLEY 
Beckenham,  KENT. 


guide  for  farmers  (New 

1 published  by  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 

dulervil*  "a  made  under  Sche- 

dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 

^nvm« ’t  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 

payment claims,  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press.  Ltd.,  179  Qt 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin.  «i,. 


\ 


SHEEPS  MARKING  LIQUID 

An  economical  and  efFective  substitute  for  other  materials  and  preparations 
used  for  marking  Sheep.  It  does  no  injury  to  the  wool  fibre,  is  permanent 
from  shearing  to  shearing,  and  being  put  up  in  tins  ready  mixed  for  use, 
marking  operations  are  expedited  and  rendered  simple.  One  gallon  is 
sufficient  for  about  700  to  1,000  Sheep.  Obtainable  through  all  dealers. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  Willm.  Cooper  & Nephews,  Berkhamsted. 


SCIENCE  WITM  I=F?ACTICE.' 


New  and  Regenerated  Breeds 

of  Farm  Plants,  including 

GRASSES,  CLOVERS, 
MANGELS,  TURNIPS,  SWEDES, 
OATS,  BARLEYS,  &c. 

are  Bred  on  Scientific  Lines  for  Increased  Productivity. 


Large  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue  may  be  had  post  free  to  bona-fide  buyers  on  application  to 


CARTONS  Ltd., 


THE  ORIGINAL 
SCIENTIFIC  FARM 
PLANT  BREEDERS, 


WARRINGTON. 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  / order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS r ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents : 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co,,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 

Send  a postcard  for  sample  and  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers  : 

Lodebs  & Ndcolihe,  Ltd. 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 
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CATTLE. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

NOTED  HERDS  TO  BE  SOLD. 

IN  Scotland  this  year  three  noted  herds  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  are  to  be  dispersed.  The 
first  sale  is  to  take  place  in  May.  It  is  that 
of  Mr.  David  Anderson,  North  Loirston,  Nigg, 
near  Aberdeen,  who  in  recent  years  has  sprung 
into  the  forefront  with  the  most  important  and 
successful  breeders.  Mr.  Anderson  is  to  retire 
from  farming,  hence  the  reason  for  his  disper- 
sion. He  is  still  fresh  and  active.  His  good 
work  will  be  carried  on  by  his  son,  who  has 
taken  a farm  not  sO'  very  far  away  from  the  old 
homestead.  Mr.  Anderson  has  produced  many 
noted  representatives  of  the  “ red,  white,  and 
roan  ” that  have  done  well  in  the  first  class 
herds  in  this  and  other  countries.  At  the  last 
Aberdeen  Spring  Show  he  carried  away  the  re- 
serve championship,  the  animal  selling  for 


belted  galloway  cattle. 


Our  illustration,  “ Knockbrex  Vyking,”  was 
calved  i8th  August,  1917;  sire,  “Knockbrex 
First  Choice  dam,  “ Knockbrex  Curly  II.” 
Dam  of  sire,  “ Knockbrex  Dairymaid.”  Milk 
record  of  dam  for  1919,  898  gallons.  Milk 
record  of  dam  of  sire,  average  for  four  years, 
717  gallons.  This  cow  calved  again  on  6th 
November,  1919,  and  up  to  the  present  (28th 
March,  1920),  she  has  given  over  550  gallons 
of  milk  at  4.30  per  cent,  butter-fat,  and  is  still 
giving  four  gallons  daily.  An  outwintered 
heifer,  brought  in  two  days  before  calving,  is 
giving  37  lbs.  daily  at  5.9  per  cent  butter-fat. 
“ Dairymaid  ” is  uterine  sister  to  Dim  belted 
bullock  which  won  the  Galloway  class  at 
Smithfield  in  1905.  All  the  cows  comprising 
the  Corseyard  herd  were  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis on  9th  March,  1920,  and  all  passed. 


2,000  gns.  to  an  Argentine  exporter.  In  his 
herd  there  are  several  grand  breeding  cows. 
Then,  in  the  first  week  in  September,  the  col- 
lection belonging  to  the  late  Sir  James  Sieve- 
wright,  of  Tulliallan,  is  to  be  sold.  Included 
among  them  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
most  fashionable  strains.  On  the  following  day 
the  celebrated  herd  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
James  McWilliam,  Garbity,  Morayshire,  will 
come  under  the  hammer.  Mr.  McWilliam  must 
be  fairly  well  known  to  Irish  breeders,  as  he 
judged  on  more  than  one  occasion  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Shows.  At  Perth  last  February  the 
Garbity  young  bulls  were  going  well  into  the 
four  figures.  Following  the  Garbity  sale,  Cap- 
tain McGillivray,  of  Aldie  and  Kirkton,  is  to 
sell  a draft  of  about  60  head.  The  Captain 
has  bought  an  estate  a few  miles  away  from 
Aldie,  and  he  is  to  transfer  his  herd  to  his  new 
home.  Kirkton  has  been  given  over  to  his 
brother,  who  is  the  famous  breeder  of  female 
Shorthorns  at  Clunes,  near  Inverness. 

WOOL  CLIP  PROSPECTS. 

All  over  Scotland  the  prospects  of  a good 
wool  clip  are  assured.  Qualitjr  gives  promise 
of  being  first  class.  The  quantity  may  be  dis- 
appointing, but  then  there  are  fewer  sheep,  and 
the  tendency  for  several  years  has  been  towards 
a decrease  in  the  sheep  population.  The  open 
winter,  with  wonderfully  good  pastures  and 
plenty  of  turnips,  have  helped  towards  a capi- 
tal coat  of  wool.  Prices  are  expected  to  go 
considerably  beyond  those  • ruling  last  year, 
when  records  were  established.  Flockmasters 


are  being  pressed  to  sell  their  wool  before  it  is 
clipped,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  prefer  to 
take  what  they  can  get  for  it  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Farmers  should  give  more  attention  to 
the  marketing  of  wool.  Foreign  matter  should 
be  rigidly  picked  out  of  the  clips.  It  pays  well 
to  adopt  a system  of  grading.  So  far  as  it  has 
gone,  the  lambing  season  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. There  are  plenty  of  twins,  ewes  are 
in  very  good  condition,  and  milking  well. 
Lambs  are  strong  and  vigorous.  Grass  should 
be  about  three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  A 
spell  of  wet  during  the  first  fortnight  in  April 
put  a stop  to  seeding  operations. 

SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING. 

The  need  for  greater  scientific  knowledge 
in  this  country  is  admitted.  We  are  far  be- 
hind many  overseas  lands.  From  the  practical 
point  of  view  the  farmers  of  the  United  King- 
dom stand  unrivalled.  Therefore,  the  scienti- 
fic combined  with  the  practical  would  lead  us 
on  to  a road  of  great  progress  and  possibili- 
ties. Sir  George  Adam  Smith,  Principal  of 


SHEEP. 


WHY  KEEP  SHEEP  ON  I AKMS? 

Sheep  are  among  the  oldest  of  man’s  agri- 
cultural associates,  and  should  be  produced  in 
greater  numbers  on  our  farms  to-day. 

With  proper  management  and  intelligent 
handling  they  are  profitable,  both  from  a wool 
and  mutton  standpoint.  The  development  and 
expansion  within  recent  years  of  the  raising 
of  hothouse  lambs,  a speciality  product,  afford 
an  outlet  for  the  disposal  of  early  lambs  at 
good  prices;  the  public  is  learning  to  call  for 
mutton  to  a greater  extent  than  formerly,  and 
the  market  is  being  built  up  for  those  who 
foresee  the  value  of  sheep-raising. 

Sheep  require  a relatively  small  amount  of 
attention  compared  to  some  other  types  of  live 
stock.  In  answer  to  the  criticisms  that  they 
are  more  susceptible  to  troublesome  diseases 
than  other  breeds,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
efficient  management  involving  attention  to 


“KNOCKBREX  VYKING.” 


Aberdeen  University,  strikes  an  important  note 
in  a contribution  to  the  Scottish  Journal  of 
Agriculture.  He  maintains  that  in  view  of  the 
altered  conditions  of  our  time  and  of  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problems  of  the  national  food  sup- 
plies, a scientific  training  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  the  nation  as  a whole  is  to  reap  the 
benefit,  farmers  will  be  required  with  sufficient 
training  to  appreciate  the  practical  possibilities 
revealed  by  research,  and  to  be  able  to  work 
them  out  with  intelligence  and  skill.  The 
needs  of  our  Scottish  colleges  are  additions  to 
their  staffs,  both  teaching  and  research,  and 
consequently  an  increase  of  their  funds  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  for  agri- 
cultural students.  There  should  also  be  a still 
wider  and  more  thorough  system  of  bringing 
instruction  to  a great  number  of  apprentice 
farmers  and  farm  servants  who  are  unable  to 
attend  Central  Classes. 


BRiTISH-FRIESIAN  JOURNAL,  devoted  to 
dairying  and  Friesian  catttle,  sixpence  monthly. 
British-Friesian  Cattle  Society,  4 Southampton 
Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


feed  and  the  care  necessary  to  prevent  trouble, 
such  as  would  be  exercised  with  any  kind  of 
stock,  keeps  the  flock  in  a thrifty  resistant 
condition  and  minimises  the  difficulties.  It 
may  be  carried  through  the  year  at  a rela- 
tively low  feed  cost  because  of  the  utilization  of 
pasturage  almost  entirely  during  the  summer 
months,  and  because  of  the  low  percentage  of 
concentrates  required  in  addition  and  during 
the  winter. 

Sheep,  in  common  with  all  forms  of  live 
stock,  tend  to  maintain  soil  fertility,  but  to  a 
greater  extent,  since  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  sheep  manure  is  greater  than  in  other 
kinds.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  sheep  on 
pasture  of  resting-  at  night  on  the  highest, 
barest,  most  unfertile  areas  the  fertilizer  is 
applied  where  most  needed. 

Sheep  are  tractable,  docile  and  agreeable  to 
work  with.  They  lend  themselves  to  domes- 
ticity so  readily  as  to  be  easy  to  handle.  There 
is  as  full  realization  of  the  idealism  of  the 
stockman  in  sheep  as  in  a splendid  bull  or  a 
magnificent  stallion,  and  a realization  of  this 
fact,  in  combination  with  that  of  their  mone- 
tary value,  should  come  home  to  farmers. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  and  Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidson  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  pubUshed  by  THE  FABMEE8’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  aseessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd..  179  Qt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 
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POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

1 D per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
••  Every  Extra  Word,  Id, 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


A ME  RICAN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkey  Hatching 
Egge  for  Sale  (Rothschild,  Abbot,  Gage  Harper), 
20  lbs.,  mated  with  magnificent  cock, 
34  lbs.,  42s.  dozen.;  from  hens,  16  and  18  lbs.,  36s. 
dozen.— Mrs.  Hicks,  Moyview,  Ballina,  Co.  Sligo.  p83 


/CHICKS  and  Eggs  from  the  following  pedigree  lay- 
ing  strains Mahogany  Russian  Orloffs  (Col- 
becks),  White  Wyandottes  (Barron's),  Anconas 
(Berry's),  Black  Minorcas  (Hunter's),  Silver  Campines 
(Lewis  Jones'),  White  Leghorns  (Cam's),  Browii  Leg- 
horns (Hunter's);  Chicks,  21s.;  Eggs,  10s  6d.  per 
dozen;  carriage  paid.— (Dooke,  Garvagh,  Londonderry. 

p68 

THGGS  from  Pen  3,  White  Leghorns  (1918-19  Laying 
Competition),  and  from  Pen  which  bred  these 
birds,  21s.  doz.;  3rd  Pen,  8s.  6d.  doz.— Miss  Love.  Kil- 
creen,  Glarryford,  Belfast. 


T^OR  SALE— Pure  American  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 
lor  Hatching,  3s.  each. — Verschoyle,  Cloney 
Ceistlc,  Atiiy.  p91 

XXATCHING  EGGS  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
XX  all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains:— Rhode  I. 
Reds,  ^ White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns,  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas;  No.  1 Pens.  lOs 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free);  No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs.  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz.— Miss  A. 
Gordon.  Lislea.  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry.  p66 


CHEAP  SITTINGS  are  dear  if  judged  by  re- 
sults. The  best  costs  but  a little  more. 
Send  for  Catalogue.— MRS.  COUBROUGH, 

Templeogue. 


XTATOHING  EGGS — White  Leghorn  (Barron),  An- 
XX  cona  (Beresford-Webb),  White  Wyandotte  (Cam), 
Rhodes  (Munster  Institute).  Black  Minorca  (Simon 
Hunter),  White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor-Walton),  Fawn 
Runner  (Strong"),  Settings  6s.  and  postage.  A.B. 
Turkey  Eggs,  36s.  per  dozen.  Day-old  Chicks,  from 
above  pens,  17s.  6d.  per  dozen;  boxes  returnable. — 
Mrs.  Tiernan,  Glebe  House,  Dunleer.  1)73 

T MARTIN.  Gracetown,  Upper  Malone,  Belfast— 
wu*  Eggs,  from  my  reliable  strains; 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Leghorns;  8s.  6d.  doz.  p95 

T IGHT  SUSSEX  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Rothschild's 
-•-4  strain,  8s.  6d.  a dozen. — Barton,  Waterfoot, 
Pettigo. 


ENTWISTLES’  “Huleo”  FISH  MEAL 

Pure  White.  64/65  % Albu.  4%  OiL 

MEAT  MEAL 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

„ LAYING  MEAL  (Over  1,000  Tsstimonials) 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  loU  F.O.B,  Liverpool 


Entwistles,  Ltd.,  Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


Reg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 
Water 
Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for 
your  birds  I They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 

Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval. 

Money  returned  instantly  if 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ::i  JVI4A.SM  MOPJPER 

3/6 each.carriage paid  British  I 0/  „ach  Carriage  PaiJ 

Isles.  Made  in ourown  works  i 

at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- j Awarded  highest  award.  Silver  Medal.  Poultn 
charged  Soldiers  and  Sailors  | Appliances,  Altrincham  Show.SepL  24th,1919 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent:  Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms.  20.  Fleming  Square,  Blackburn. 


Tel.: 

65  Lymm 


Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Pergus 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets 
2Jd..  7Jd.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4d.,  lOd.,  le.  8d.— Atkin* 
and  Oo.,  64  South  Mall,  Cork. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co 
Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  for  Eggs  from  hei 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkey* 
(Thos.  Abbot'e  and  Cattle’s  strains),  42e.  per  doz. 
carriage  paid.  p53 


13EDIGEEE-  White  Wyandotte  Sittings,  311-eg 
strain,  15s.  per  doz. ; pedigree  White  Leghor 
Sittings;  a pen  of  these  White  Leghorns  at  the  en 
of  the  six  montlis  at  the  Munster  Institute  is  Is 
in  order  of  mex'it ; 10s.  6d.  per  doz. ; pedigree  India; 
Rummer  Sittings,  312-egg  strain,  10s.  6d.  per  doz. 
infertiles  in  all  cases  replaced;  boxes  and  postag 
free.— L.  J.  Tallent,  Sheestown,  Kilkenny.  Winne 
of  1st  Class  Certificate  and  Special  Prize  for  Whit 
Wyandottes,  1917  and  '18.  p95 


pnill  TDV  Eish  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Mea 
wukini  Molassine  Meal,  Grit,  Oyster  Shell 
prices  on  application.— Thos.  McKenzie  and  Soni 
Ltd.,  GJ..  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

pULIiETS  and  Ducks,  laying,  10s.  6d.  each,  £6  5: 
X doz.;  12  Chicks  and  Mother,  35e.;  list  free- 
Coiitinental  Poultry  Exporters,  Stratford,  Essex. 


Sittings  Indian  Game  X Sussex,  8s.  6d.;  Leghorn 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel 
^®®-~^™-_KeUaghar^  Qreatdown,  Mullingar  pl2; 

rpHOUSANDS  Sold  last  eeaion— White  Wyandotte 
X Settings,  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months ; Barron-Latham'e  White  Leghorn's  279-egj 
(larp  eggs),  Anesonas,  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  if 
weeks,  lOs.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaoed;  free.— Mrs.  Nevin 
Portadown.  p86 

%MJ'ANlEp  luster  Mother,  60  chick  size;  gooe 
▼ V condition;  state  maker  and  price. — Barrett, 
Boxtown,  Kilbrittain,  Cork.  p89 


WHITE  LEGHORN  Eggs  and  Day-old  Chicks  re- 
duced to  end  of  season.  My  Pen  11  won  second 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition. 
1918-19.  Eggs  from  this  pen,  15s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
other  Pens,  7s.  6d.;  Day-old  Chicks,  17s.  6d.  per 
dozen.— Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 
pl20 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Eggs  for  Hatching,  all 
pens  reduced  to  end  of  season;  also  White 
Runner  Duck  Eggs  (Taylor’s  strain),  6s.  6d.  per  doz., 
free. — Miss  McCormick,  Brookend  Ho..  Stewartstown. 
p76 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  R.I.R.  (Solomon).  Aylesbury  Duck 
Eggs,  8s.  6d.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown.  p64 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Eggs  for  Hatching,  from 
best  laying  strains  procurable : orders  executed 
by  return;  6s.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.— Miss  Murphy. 
Bally valloo,  Blackwater,  Co.  Wexford.  p94 


^ INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
O charged  soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2Jd.,  7Jd.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4Jd.,  lOd., 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 


POULTRY  RINCS-GELLULOlO 

lod.  per  doz.;  6/-  100. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmer's  or  isco  Brands,  29/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J JTKiNS  k C8.,ttd.,  54  SOHtb  Hail,  COIK 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


3/6  TIE  SEIOIETEI 3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS. 
S4  BtopfoF  Road,  Plalatow,  London,  B,  18, 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  9d.,  1/6,  2/6-,  6»'-. 
and  10/6  packets  ; by  post  6d.  extra  eao 
packet.  Agent  : 

J.  Atkins  &,Co.,'  South  Mall,  Core. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 


Send  your  Lire  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
hare  the  full  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
Bomber  received.  Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a century 

WALLED  & CO.,  The  Live  Poiltry  Salesmea 

308  C«>tPAl  Markets,  Smitkfield,  Leaden,  H.C.l. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  byi  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22/-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 
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POULTRY. 


Save  Your  Turnips  from  Fly! 

NILFLI 

A successful  and  reliable  powder  Seed  Dressing 
for  protecting  Turnip  and  all  Root  Crops  from  the 

RAVAGES  OF  FLY 

Simple  to  Use. — Put  i-lb.  of  the  powder  in  a bag  with  each  1-lb. 
of  seed  and  shake  up  before  drilling. 

Sold  by  Corvusine  Agents,  Seedsmen,  Corn  Merchants,  Chemists,  Ironmongers,  etc. 

A size  for  5-lbs.  Seed,  3/-  postage  6d.  C size  for  20-lbs.  Seed,  10/6  postage  9d. 
B „ 10-lbs.  Seed,  5/6  „ 9d.  D „ 40-lbs.  Seed,  20/- 

E size  for  112-lbs.  Seed,  45/- 
Manufactured  only  by— 

HAWKER  & BOXWOOD,  Ltd.,  London 

Dublin  Depot  : 17,  Market  Buildings,  Fade  Street,  Dublin. 

(ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  "CORVUSINE”  LIQUID  SEED  DRESSING.) 


A SPLENDID  WINTER  RECORD. 

FOUR  MONTHS’  RESULTS  AT  HARPER  ADAMS 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  period  just  closed  ends  the  eighth 
winter  period  of  the  Laying  Trials  con- 
ducted at  the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  results  achieved  stand  out  as 
pre-eminently  satisfactory,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  number  and  grade  of  the  eggs. 
When  viewed  in  conjunction  with  previous 
periods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made,  and  that  the 
type  and  quality  of  the  birds  as  egg  producers 
shows  a steady  improvement. 

The  irregularity  of  the  figures  shown  for  the 
period  1915-1918  was  largely  a matter  of  wrong 
feeding.  Now  that  the  special  difficulties  of 
that  time  are  passed,  the  results  achieved  have 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
fresh  records  have  been  set  up  which  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  exceed.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  White  Wyandottes,  whose  pen 
average  for  the  four  winter  months  reaches  the 
high  total  of  _ 379.72  of  an  average  weight  of 
1.99  ozs.  This  weight  incidentally  stands  for 
the  fourth  month  at  2.02  ozs.,  and  probably  the 
smaller  figure  is  due  to  the  pullet  eggs  in  the 
early  months  of  the  contest.  In  this  section 
Pen  39  has  put  up  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
world’s  record  for  winter  laying,  with  ^25 
eggs,  valued  at  £10  os.  3d. — a record  per  bird 
of  87.5  eggs  in  sixteen  weeks.  They  are  still 
going  strong.  No  less  satisfactory — the  record 
of  the  Leghorns  with  a pen  average  of  313.55. 
Valued  at  £6  3s.  sid. 

But  in  all  sections  records  have  been  set  up. 
The  actual  percentages  for  the  fourth  period 
per  pen  of  six  birds  are  ; — 


Section  l—W.  Leghorns 


Weight 

No.  of  of  No.  of 

Kggs.  Value.  Eggs.  Eggs. 

8.  d.  ozs. 

106.46  35  lOi  2.07  313.55 

Value, 
e.  d. 
123  5i 

Weight 

of 

Eggs. 

ozs. 

2.05 

Section  2 — W.  Wyandottes. 

117.56  38  7|  2.02  379.72 

147 

54 

1.99 

Section  3 — Rocks  and  R.I.R. 

99.5  33  7|  2.09  . 306.75 

122 

54 

2.07 

Section  4— Sussex  and  Orpingtons. 
100.0  33  2i  2.00  274.87 

107 

0? 

2.06 

Section  5— Any  other  Light  Breed. 
89.12  30  3i  2.1  232.87 

92 

54 

2.09 

Section  6— Exhibition. 

96.12  33  0 2.1  238.37 

95 

2 

2.1 

All  the  Birds. 

106.44  35  7i  2.06  318.01 

124 

Hi 

2.0 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  eggs  pro- 
duced in  four  winter  months  per  bird  over  last 
year  of  : — 


Leghorns  ...  ...  ...  10.85 

Wyandottes  ...  ...  ...  18.12 

Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  ...  16.60 

.Sussex  and  Orpingtons  ...  ...  16.60 

Any  other  Light  Breed  ...  ...  9.61 

All  the  birds  ...  ...  ...  11.95 


Turning  now  to  the'  actual  weight  of  the 
eggs,  the  same  satisfactory  progress  is  main- 
tained. There  has  been  a consistent  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  second-grade  eggs,  and  the 
point  touched  for  the  present  period  is  the 
lowest  on  record.  In  the  light  of  these  figures 
there  would  seem  to  be  very  little  foundation, 
in  fact,  for  the  criticism  so  often  heard  that  the 
Laying  Trials  have  tended  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  Amall  eggs.  This  trouble  seems  to  be 
entirely  a question  of  strain,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  experience  at 
all  laying  contests  conducted  in  this  country 
is  much  the  same.  Some  pens  consistently 
produce  small  eggs,  while  others  show  hardly 
any. 

With  regard  to  the  comparatively  high  per- 
centages of  second  grade  eggs  during  the  war 
period,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  indif- 
fent  food  obtainable  was  largely  responsible 
for  this.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  birds  were  on  makeshift  rations 
during  the  period  of  their  growth,  consequently 
any  deductions  drown  from  the  above  figures 
must  be  tentative.  But  it  would  seem  a fairly 
safe  assumption  that,  given  birds  of  a normal 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  CHICKEN^ 
REARING. 

OUR  present  correspondence  reveals  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  rearing,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  brooder  chickens. 
These  difficulties  usually  begin  to  appear  about 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  heavy  mor- 
tality often  follows.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  presence  or  other- 
wise of  infantile  bacterial  diseases  of  chickens, 
such  as  the  dreaded  white  diarrhoea  so  fatal  in 
America.  Our  opinion  is  there  is  no  such 
trouble  in  Ireland.  In  our  opinion,  what  ap- 
pears to  be  disease  due  to  bacterial  activity  is, 
in  reality,  a digestive  trouble  due  to  faulty 
quantity  or  quality  of  food.  Comparing 
chickens  reared  in  a brooder  with  those  with 
a hen  at  liberty,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter 
get  what  may  be  regarded  as  natural  foods, 
i.f.,  greens,  grubs  and  grit.  To  get  these  they 
take  a good  deal  of  exercise,  and  they  get  them 
slowly,  not  all  at  once.  A chick  does  not  pick 
up  a worm  at  every  step.  The  brooder  chick, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  purely  artificially  fed, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  its  owner  for  the 
various  food-stuffs  which  experience  proves 
to  be  necessary  to  keep  a chick  in  thrifty  con- 
dition. 

In  the  course  of  his  very  valuable  investiga- 
tions into  problems  of  nutrition.  Dr.  McCol- 
lum has  found  that  animals  cannot  be  kept  in 
health  or  make  good  growth  even  on  the  most 
liberal  diet  when  that  diet  consists  solely  of 
the  seeds  of  plants.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
we  have  often  heretofore  split.  Take,  for 
example,  canary  seed,  or,  for  that  matter,  oat- 
meal, and  examine  the  chemical  analysis.  We 
find  sufficient  fat  and  protein  and  carbo- 
hydrates or  starch,  everything,  in  fact,  that  the 
chemist  thinks  necessary.  McCollum  found 
that  by  adding  the  leaves  of  plants  and  milk 
to  a diet,  efficient  nutrition  was  secured.  These 
he  calls  the  protective  foods.  Speaking  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  this  investigator  says: — “The 
dry  leaf  usually  contains  from  three  to  five 
times  as  much  total  ash  constituents  as  does 
the  seed,  and  is  always  rich  in  just  those  ele- 

■ ■■■■■«■«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

2 oz.  capacity,  low-grade  food  will  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  egg, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
reverse  holds  true.  A small  egg  strain  pro- 
duces small  eggs  even  under  the  best  condi- 
tions of  feeding  and  management. 


ments  in  which  the  seed  is  poorest,  viz.,  cal- 
cium sodium  and  chlorine.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  leaf  supplements  the  inorganic 
deficiencies  of  the  seed.’’ 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  any  palatable 
form  of  green  food  may  be  used.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  the  leaf  of  each  seed  fed. 
Young  grass,  cabbage,  lettuce,  chives,  chick- 
weed  are  all  suitable  when  used  fresh  and  not 
very  wet  or  frozen.  Milk  should  always  enter 
into  the  dietary  when  it  can  be  spared. 

Overfeeding  is  all  too  common.  If  rearers 
would  try  the  experiment  of  cutting  off  two 
feeds  per  day,  they  would  find  their  baby 
chicks  do  better.  On  wet  days,  when  they  have 
to  be  kept  in  a house  or  shed,  a piece  of  man- 
gel will  keep  them  occupied  for  hours.  It  will 
not  take  the  place  of  fresh  green  food,  but  it 
will  amuse  them  and  prevent  them  from  gorg- 
ing themselves  with  too  much  dry  oatmeal  or 
similar  stuff.  Bulk  is  necessary  for  efficient 
digestion,  and  where  dry  food  is  largely  used, 
the  chicks  must  get  the  bulk  in  the  form  of 
greens  and  roots  such  as  mangels.  After  a 
month  old,  a chick’s  power  of  digestion  is 
enormously  greater,  and  the  consumption  of 
food  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  Healthy 
chicks  on  free  range  are  not  easily  overfed 
after  a month  old. — M.  H.  M. 


WHAT  AILED  HER  HENS? 

A poultry  journal  printed  this. 

We  offer,  if  you  please. 

To  all  our  friends  a weekly  page. 

Labelled,  " Perplexities.” 

So,  if  in  trouble  or  in  doubt 
About  your  chickens,  friend. 

Just  write  and  ask  the  editor. 

And  good  advice  he’ll  send. 

The  farmer’s  wife  replied,  “ Dear  Sir, 

I have  a costly  flock 

Of  Leghorn  hens  of  purest  white 
And  most  distinguished  stock. 

“ But  every  morning,  one  or  two. 

Or  sometimes  even  three. 

With  toes  upturned,  lie  stretched  all  stiff. 
Most  pitiful  to  see. 

“ Dear  Editor,  I’ve  come  to  you 
With  these,  my  poultry  woes. 

Pray  tell  me,  sir,  what  ails  my  hens. 

That  they  turn  up  their  toes?” 

And  very  soon  the  answer  came. 

Just  as  the  paper  said, 

“ Dear  Madam,”  wrote  the  Editor, 

“ I fear  your  hens  are  dead.” 

— Reliable  Potdtry  Journal. 
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Alex.  Dickson  & Sons,  Ltd. 

— — 61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN  = - 


The  Seed 


DICKSON’S  ABUNDANCE 

YELLOW  GLOBE 


MANGEL  Per  lb.  2/4 


DICKSON’S  ABUNDANCE 
PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE  Per  lb.  3/- 


It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  Purple-top  Swedes  in  existence.  It  is  of  good 
regular  shape,  with  rounded  shoulders,  short  neck  and  single  tap  root.  For 
feeding  quality  it  is  unsurpassed.  fs]  - 0^ 

“ The  Turnips  grown  from  your  eeed  last  year  were 
tlie  best  seen  here  for  years.” 

Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  KIERNAN. 


The  Produce 


For  many  years  we  have  been  selecting  and 
improving  this  grand  Mangel.  It  produces 
extraordinary  heavy  crops  of  the  finest  feeding 
quality.  One  of  the  points  which  recommend 
it  to  farmers  is  its  small  top  and  neck,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  bulb  growing  well  out  of  the 
ground,  it  is  easily  pulled.  Our  sales  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  our  chief  difficulty  is  to 
get  sufficient  seed  for  the  requirements  of  our 
farmer  friends. 

Owing  to  the  great  popularity^  of  this  Mangel 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  spurious  stocks 
are  sometimes  offered  to  the  public.  We 
would,  therefore,  warn  our  Customers  that  it  is 
only  genuine  in  our  sealed  bags,  and  can  only 
be  procured  from  ourselves  or  our  duly  ap- 
pointed Agents. 


DICKSON’S  ABUNDANCE 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’e  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Brunswick  Street. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  ATOIDBD. 

Sand  Past  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD., 

lacema  Tax  Exparta, 

S WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DVBLIM. 
We  oadsrtake  all  olassaa  of  Inoome  Tax  wark. 


Our  Readars  will  haip  us  if  thsy  will  mention  the  " Farmers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertisements. 


OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  {Copyright.) 

These  are  usually  called  border  chrysan- 
themums, because  they  are  grown  in  beds 
and  borders  and  flower  in  the  open.  The 
earliest  are  in  bloom  during  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  succession  is  carried  on  until  perhaps 
the  end  of  November  if  the  weather  happens 
to  be  favourable.  When  otherwise  the  plants 
can  be  easily  lifted  and  placed  in  large  pots  or 
boxes  and  brought  indoors,  when  they  will  bring 
all  their  numerous  blooms  to  perfection.  They 
are  of  great  value  in  the  cut  state,  as  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  colour  and  shape,  added  to 
which  is  the  fact  that  they  last  a long  time  in 
water.  May  is  the  best  time  to  plant  out  of 
doors,  and  young  plants  can  be  had  very  cheaply 
from  the  nurseries.  Where  there  is  a stock  on 
hand  at  present  the  number  can  be  easily  in- 
creased just  now  by  the  simple  means  of  divi- 
sion. Neater  plants  are  certainly  produced 
when  the  propagation  is  carried  out  by  striking 
cuttings,  but  a little  more  trouble  is  entailed. 
They  will  give  a good  return  of  bloom  in  any 
soil  of  medium  quality,  but  better  treatment 
they  deserve.  A depth  of  about  18  inches 
should  be  cultivated,  if  possible,  adding  such  a 
quantity  of  manure  as  is  ordinarily  allowed  for 
vegetable  crops.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  set  out 
in  beds  or  in  a plot  set  apart  for  themselves 
they  require  about  2 ft.  apart.  As  a rule,  they 
are  grown  amongst  the  other  floral  occupants 
of  the  border,  and  there  they  are  far  more  effec- 
tive. During  summer  they  grow  very  freely, 
and,  as  most  of  them  are  of  very  good  habit, 
they  form  nice  specimens  without  any  treat- 
ment in  the  way  of  pinching  or  stopping.  But 
support  is  an  important  item.  So  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  the  stake  might  well  be  put  in  place 
before  planting  and  made  secure.  When  neces- 
sary they  can  be  tied  in  a loose  and  easy  way 
while  yet  affording  full  protection  during  windy 
spells,  which  does  not  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  plants.  As  in  the  case  of  other  free-growing 
flowering  plants  mulching  with  old  manure  and 
occasional  soakings  of  weak  liquid  manure  are 
very  helpful  in  hot  weather.  Some  very  excel- 
lent varieties  are  Horace  Martin,  a fine  deep- 
coloured  yellow;  Fee  Japonaisse,  a prettily- 
shaped  creamy  white ; Roi  de  Precoces,  brilliant 
crimson,  with  very  nice  habit ; Polly,  orange 
amber;  Goacher’s  Crimson,  Madame  Marie 
Masse,  mauve ; White  Quintus,  and  White  M. 
Masse. 


THE  APPLE  AND  PEAR  SCAB. 

This  disease  is  so  widespread  and  so  persis 
tent  that  more  than  ordinary  efforts  are  required 
— not,  indeed,  to  banish  it,  but  to  keep  it  down 
to  small  bounds.  The  spores  are  so  numerous 
and  tenacious  that  nothing  less  than  a prolonged 
treatment  by  spraying  will  bring  the  desired 
result.  The  destruction  of  fallen  leaves  where 
possible  by  burning,  with  a like  attention  to 
prunings  from  affected  trees,  together  with  a 
couple  of  sprayings  during  winter  with  the  pure 
copper  sulphate  solution,  has  been  already  rer 
commended,  and,  doubtless,  the  advice  acted  on 
by  readers.  Well,  that  is  the  foundation  of  the 
work,  but  the  sprayings  must  still  be  followed 
up.  .At  this  season,  however,  the  ordinary  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  made  use  of,  but  reduced  one- 
third  in  strength.  The  best  opportunity  should 
be  availed  of  to  apply  this  before  the  blossoms 
open  and  again  after  the  petals  have  fallen  from 
the  flowers.  Possibly  even  this  strength  of 
spray  may  scorch  the  foliage  here  and  there,  or 
some  varieties  may  be  affected  owing  to  their 
leaves  being  more  delicate.  This,  however, 
can  hardly  be  prevented,  and  the  injury,  such 
as  it  is,  must  be  considered  as  far  less  harmful 
than  mis-shapen  scabby  fruit.  It  may  be  well 
to  point  out  also  that  even  these  two  sprayings 
will  not  be_  sufficient  to  ensure  clean  fruit.  They 
must  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  weeks  until 
the  fruit  are  as  large  as  marbles.  Many  experi- 
ments seem  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  reduced 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  a better  effect  than  the 
lime-sulphur  treatment  not  only  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  scab,  but  also  the  burning 
of  th«  foliage.  The  virulence  of  scab  .attacks 
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varies  with  the  nature  of  the  season.  In  cold 
wet  years  the  damage  done  is  very  great,  whilst 
during  the  last  year  growers  got  off  very  free, 
indeed.  It  is  quite  true,  as  some  say,  that  much 
time  must  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  spraying, 
but  it  is  not  lost  time,  but  time  well  spent,  in- 
deed. Apples  and  pears  are  not  the  only  crops 
that  must  be  so  treated.  Eyery  crop  has  its  par- 
ticular enemies,  from  which  it  must  be  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible,  and  surely  these  are 
more  valuable  than  most. 


BEES. 


THE  TRANSFER  SEASON.— II. 

Having  made  the  hive  ready  with  frames, 
foundation,  and  the  supporting  board,  Ameri- 
can or  oil  cloth  large  enough  to  cover  all  is  laid 
on  and  a piece  6x4  inches  cut  out  over  the 
frames.  The  oily  side  is  laid  downwards.  The 
hive  doors  are  opened,  and  it  is  placed  on  the 
stand  or  position  of  the  stock  to  be  transferred, 
the  latter  being  moved  to  one  side.  If  the  stock 
has  been  brought  from  a distance  the  hive  may 
be  set  in  any  position.  The  box  or  skep  is  now 
removed  from  its  stand  and  placed  on  the  oil 
cloth  covering  the  frames.  If  it  was  loosened 
from  its  stand  some  time  previously  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  bees.  The 
door  or  entrance  of  the  skep  or  box  is  then 
stuffed  up  and  the  lift  of  the  hive  put  in  place, 
summer  position  and  abundance  of  warm  pack- 
ing added.  Hay  is  often  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose,  but  has  little  value.  Old  woollens  are 
best  of  all,  and  papers  serve,  too.  The  pack- 
ing may  be  continued  up  to  the  top  of  the  lift. 
The  bees  now  cannot  get  out  except  by  going 
down  through  the  frames  and  through  the  hive 
entrance.  The  aim  should  be  to  get  the  trans- 
ferring done  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
skep  may  be  removed  entirely  and  its  place 
taken  by  crates.  Either  a regular  feeder  or  a 
tin  with  a tight-fitting  lid  should  be  placed  over 
a hole  made  in  the  top  of  the  skep  or  box  and 
the  bees  liberally  fed  with  warm  syrup.  Im- 
mediately the  want  of  space  is  felt,  and  not  till 
then,  will  the  bees  descend  to  the  frames  and 
carry  on  the  further  breeding  there.  After  this 
has  taken  place  the  bees  are  driven  from  the 
skep  in  order  to  find  the  queen  if  one  has  not 
the  luck  to  find  her  on  the  frames,  as  often 
happens.  Anyhow,  she  must  be  kept  on  the 
frames  and  prevented  from  gaining  access  again 
to  the  skep  by  putting  a queen  excluder  zinc 
over  the  frames.  Within  three  weeks  of  this 
operation  the  last  of  the  worker  brood  in  the 
skep  will  have  hatched  out,  when  the  skep  may 
be  taken  off,  the  bees  driven  from  it  and  hived 
, through  the  entrance,  and  a crate  put  on  in  its 
place  if  the  honey  fiow  is  on.  Or  the  crate  may 
be  put  on,  not  disturbing  the  excluder,  and  the 
skep  returned,  to  be  filled  with  honey.  The 
entire  removal  of  the  skep  will  generally  be 
more  satisfactory. — J.  G.  Toner,  April,  1920. 


THE  NEW  POTATOES 

“Arran  Victory 


4« 


Arran  Comrade 

Immune  : Big  Croppers 
and  First-class  Quality . 

Can  be  Supplied  by  the  Raiser. 

Donald  Mackelvie, 

Lamlash,  Scotland. 
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Now. READY — soil.  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9<i. ; by  post,  lid.  Publiabers : The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brnnowick  House,  Dublin. 


SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A SPORTS  GUILD, 

By  Capt,  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

IRELAND  may  not  be  in  a condition  to  ad- 
mit of  or  warrant  the  inauguration  of  such 
a guild  or  protective  association  as  I spoke 
of  last  week.  Admitted  that  it  is  so  at  present, 
it  is  certain  enough  the  old  country  before  long 
will  settle  down  again  to  some  measure  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  Which  prompts  me  to 
say  that  plans  might  be  laid  and  formulated 
even  now  for  the  formation  of  some  such  society 
or  guild  as  I suggest.  No  country,  so  far  as  I 
know,  lends  itself  to  motoring  and  motor 
cycling  like  Ireland,  and  when  the  roads  are 
safe  to  travel  on  once  more  and  things  settle 
down  to  a more  normal  condition  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  motors  and  cycles  as  thick  as  leaves 
in  Vallombrosa.  It  was  getting  that  way  be- 
fore the  war,  and  will  get  that  way  again  in  the 
immediate  future.  Motoring  associations  are 
very  powerful  and  influential,  and  to  make  the 
highways  pleasant  and  suitable  for  cycling  and 
motoring  these  associations  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  our  roads  “ tarred  ” or  other- 
wise served,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  When 
this  is  done  our  rivers  will  suffer,  our  trout  and 
salmon  will  be  poisoned,  and  a general  condi- 
tion of  piscatorial  ruin  brought  about  in  Ire- 
land similar  to  that  now  already  existing  or 
threatened  in  so  many  angling  districts  in  Eng- 
land. For  the  heavy  rains  we  get  in  this  coun- 
try will  wash  the  tar  and  surface  dross  off  the 
roads  into  the  ditches  and  drains,  and  so  into 
the  rivers  and  lakes, , to  the  utter  ruination  of 
all  fish  life  and  lasting  detriment  of  angling 
interests.  And  we  have  no  protective  society 
or  other  organisation  in  Ireland  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  matter.  The  various  Boards 
of  Fishery  Conservators  would  not,  I think,  in- 
terfere with  the  county  roads  authorities.  A 
sports  guild  would  be  under  no  such  limita- 
tions, and  if  they  could  arrange  that  no  road 
within  half  a mile  of  any  Irish  lake  or  river 
should  be  “ tarred,”-  a step  in  the  right  direction 
would  at  least  be  achieved.  But  the  situation 
at  present  is  just  this  : Whereas  the  Automobile 
and  Motoring  Associations  are  energetic  and 
active  in  the  interests  of"  their  pastime,  Irish 
anglers  are  apathetic  and  apparently  indifferent 
concerning  theirs;  and  it  is  with  a view  to  call- 
ing their  attention  to  what  is  before  them  that 
I pen  these  lines.  Coursing  is  about  the  only 
field  sport  that  seems  to  be  increasing  in  scope 
and  progressing  favourably.  Clubs  within  the 
last  few  years  have  come  into  existence  all  over 
the  country,  and  hares  are  everywhere  kept  for 
coursing,  not  for  shooting.  A farmer  or  his 
sons  or  his  hired  men  will  do  their  best  to 
protect  a hare  on  the  farm  until  such  time  as 
. a good  “ course  ” can  be  enjoyed  and  the  merits 
of  a couple  of  greyhounds  be  discussed.  But 
if  a couple  of  pheasants  or  a covey  of  partridges 
be  anywhere  on  the  land  will  they  be  shielded 
or  protected  till  they  can  be  legitimately  shot 


by  licensed  shooters.^  No,  far  from  it;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  will  be  poached  and  de- 
stroyed to  the  last  feather;  which  shows  that 
the  shooter  in  Ireland  does  not  meet  with  any- 
thing like  the  same  consideiation  accorded  tlie 
coursing  man  I Well,  we  liave  known  that  for 
years  past,  and  it  is  yet  another  re.i.-.on  for  the 
need  of  some  sort  of  spoits  guild  or  pr(jtective 
association,  of  which  the  country  knows  no 
example  at  present.  Racing  is  fairly  well  able 
to  take  care  of  its  own  interests,  but  hunting  is 
not;  the  last  two  or  three  huiiting  seasons  have 
clearly  shown  that.  Shooting,  angling,  and 
hunting,  therefore,  are  the  three  outstanding 
sports  in  dire  need  of  someone  or  something 
to  look  after  their  welfare.  But  if  anglers  are 
(as  stated  above)  apathetic,  shooters  are  even 
more  so;  and  with  indifference  of  this  sort  on 
all  sides  of  us  it  is  not  easy  t9  formulate  re- 
medial measures.  Shooters  this  coining  sea- 
son are  likely,  as  regards  a good  ninety  per 
cent,  of  them,  to  find  themselves  without  gun 
or  cartridge  to  shoot  even  a rat  in  the  yard;  for 
I had  very  good  authority  for  stating  last  week 
that  existing  restrictions  on  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, so  far  from  being  relaxed,  are  likely  to  be 
increased ; an  application  by  anyone  to  the 
competent  authority  for  a permit  to  have  and 
use  a sporting  gun  bringing  a reply  that  by  its 
tenor  plainly  shows  this  to  be  the  case.  There- 
fore, neither  ordinary  shooting  or  wildfowling 
is  likely  to  be  worth  the  name  next  season  as 
things  are  at  present;  is  it  worth  nobody’s  while 
to  see  if  this  prabability  cannot  be  averted  ? 


Wr.  W.  H.  Twamley,  of  Ballitore,  Co.  Kil- 
dare, speaking  of  coursing,  says  the  season  was 
a wonderfully  successful  one  (in  spite  of  the 
political  troubles).  Public  coursing  is  every 
man  s sport.  One  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  season  was  the  success  attending  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Maryboro’  by  the  club  formed  there. 
With  a very  influential  committee,  there  is  a 
splendid  future  before  this  club.  'It  is  not 
creditable  that  there  is  no  City  of  Dublin  club. 
The  Irish  Cup  at  Limerick  was  a wonderful 
success.  The  weather  was  glorious,  and  the 
success  of  Miss  Langan  (of  Drogheda),  by 
Lively  Tune,  immensely  popular  in  Corey. 
Irish  Steeple,  by  running  second,,  showed  that 
possibly  he  was  the  best  puppy  out  last  season. 
Ireland  was  very  nearly  able  at  last  to  win  a 
Waterloo  Cup;  the  fiasco  in  the  final  course, 
when  Mr.  M.  L.  Hearn’s  Honeyman  stopped 
running  his.  hare  when  the  crowd  shouted  for 
his  success,  was  much  regretted  by  all  Irish 
sportsmen.  Successful  meetings  were  held  at 
Cork  Park  and  Massarene  Park,  and  in  the 
spring  at  Kilsheelan.  The  Dundalk  Club  pro- 
vide the  strongest  hares  slipped  at  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Naas  Open  Coursing  Club  have  a fine 
stock  of  game  on  their  preserves.  There  is  an 
immense  lot  of  greyhounds  breeding  now  in 
Ireland  (I  enclose  a card  of  my  dogs).  Idler 
has  had  wonderfully  good  patronage,  and  my 
new  dog.  Crown  Prince  2nd,  has,  I believe,  a 
great  future  in  store.  His  daughter,  Lady 
Peggy  2nd,  is,  without  doubt,  the  Best  bitch 
seen  running  in  Ireland  this  season,  and  his 
half-sister,  Eileen  Alanna,  may  be  the  best  bitch 
puppy  that  has  run. 


PLANET  JR. 

Labour  Saving  Garden 

Hoe  & Cultivator 

You  can  do  more  and  better 
hoeing  with  it  in  one  day 
than  you  can  do  in  three 
days  with  a hand  hoe. 


Illustrated  List,  giving  full  infor- 
mation, gladly  sent  on  application. 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE. 


THE  MOST  POPDLAB  CREAM 


LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

ONE  MILLION  AND  A 
HALF  IN  USE  THE 
WORLD  OVER. 

A BETTER  SEPARATOR 
HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
MADE.  ASK  THOSE 
WHO  USE  THEM. 


SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GUARANTEED 
to  YEARS. 

ONE  MONTH’S 
FREE  TRIAL. 

SPARE  PARTS 

suppliBtl  by  p-etuirn 
pi  B tplflipp  cost. 


"A  child  can  ntanipulate  It.” 


Write  eor  Furtmer  f=articui-,a.rs  to 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  & BLAND,  31, 33  i 35  Bevenden  Street,  Hoxton,  London,!.  1. 


Weak,  Wasted  Baby 

Weigh^  only  21  lbs.  when  Two  years  old,  and  couldn’t  walk. 
Made  strong  and  well  by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets. 

kOA  Tirrvn 


Another  of  those  wonderful  child  cures  which  show  the  nriceless 
t’  ® Tablets  to  mothers  of  backward  children  is 

here  reported.  Mrs  Burgess,  41  Phythian  Street,  St.  Helens 

turned  into  a bright,  active 
iittl6  &irl,  tells  her  story  as  follows.  She  says : — 

I?® ^ peculiar  swelling  at  the 
hack,  and  had  to  have  an  operation.  After  that 
dav  ""'I'*,  seemed  to  get  thinner  every 

with  no  sulnt  little  thing 

noiinH^°  oSd  A*  years  old  ehe  only  weighed  21 

hadn  t even  begun  to  walk.  I can’t  tell  you  how 
t<^cr7t'^«tro1^  about  her;  it  seemed  as  though  ehe  was  never  going 
ooulf  everything  ordered  for  her,  and  did  all  1 

skeleton  in d what  wasted  away  to  a little 

« everything  I could  think  of,  and  had  good  medical 
advice,  without  any  benefit  resulting  for  i^r  little  Edie  when  a 
advised  me  to  give  her  Dr.  cSseell's  Tablets  I did  Md  it 
wonderfilTv  ^id"  helped  her.  She  picked  up 

done“  K*  eating  better  than  ever  she  had 

Nw'she  if  became  quite  active 

wpi>ViPd  Ti’ft  ninning  about  ever  so  well  and  strong.  I had  her 

rte^urneTthifpa1^^®fif  ^ months  now— and 

I tried  Dr  CMsell’a  Tahf  t®®  People  who  knew  her  before 

iever  expike^her  t^liie ^ee  her  now.  They 


Dr.  CasselFs  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES: 

l8«  3d.  and  3s., 
Ihe  3s.  size  beiog 
the  more  econo- 
mical. 

Sold  by  Chemists 
in  all  parts  of  the 
World. 

Refuse  substi- 
tutes. 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 


Nervous  Breakdown 
Nerve  Paralysis 
Spinal  Weakness 
Neuritis 
Neurasthenia 


Nervous  Debility  Wasting  Diseases 
Sieeplessness  Palpitation 

Anaemia  Vital  Exhaustion 

Kidney  Trouble  Malnutrition 

indigestion  Brain  Fag 

Specially  Valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers  and  during  the 
Critical  Periods  of  Life. 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

as  to  the  suitability 
of  Dr.  CasselTs 
Tablets  in  your 
own  case  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell's  Co.,  Ltd., 
C hes  ter  R o ad, 
Manchester,  £ng. 


rpHB  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOB  PAEMEES  (New 
published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
auie*  (A)  and  (B).  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
Wment  elaime.  Bate,  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
fr*.  Ir  8d..  from  The  Brunswiek  Press,  Ltd..  179  Gt. 

Broaiwiak  St.,  Dahlia. 


Thebe  is  a constant  demand  for  animals  of  aU 
the  best  breeds  of  Pigs,  and  many  would-be 
buyers  are  often  at  a loss  where  to  seek  a reliable 
supply.  To  meet  such  demand  a small  ad- 
vertisement in  our  prepaid  section  Is  essential  and 
ample.  Buyers  turn  to  it  for  breeders  of  trustworthy 
stock.  Advertisement  forms,  with  full  particulars, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  THE  FAEMEE8’  GAZETTE 
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PREVENT  OUTBREAKS  OF 

Foot  & Mouth  Disease 

by  using 

Jeyes’  Fluid 

The  daily  use  of  Jeyes' 
Fluid  protects  against 
T uberculosis.  Ringworm, 
Parasitic  Mange,  Lice, 
etc. 

Jeyes’  Animal  Pamphlet  sent  free  on 
application. 

Jeyes’  Saaitary  Compounds  Co.Ld. 

61  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C.4. 


To  insure  freedom  from  these  destiuctlf 
and  dangerous  pests,  use 

_ “RODINE”  RAT  POISON 

It  makes  a clean  sweep  in  one  night  Get  a tin  now. 

7i<f.,  1/3, 2/e,  6/>.  Post  3d.  Harley,  Chemist.  Path 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers'  Gazette  " when  replyins  to  advertitemente 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 


All  article,  and  communications  for  this  page  should  he  addressed  to  The  Secretary  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers.  Lincoln  Place 

Articles  should  be  from  SOO  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women  s rural  interests  will  be  welwme. 
All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writers  name  and  address. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN. 

WE  had  undertaken  to  write  an  account  of 
the  annual  meeting  for  this  edition  of 
our  page,  but,  as  we  all  know  now,  no 
meeting  was  held  on  account  of  the  strike.  The 
meeting  was  to  have  been  held  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  14th,  but  the  strike  in  sympathy 
with  the  prisoners  in  Mount  joy  Prison  was 
general  all  over  the  country  on  Tuesday,  and 
continued  until  the  release  of  the  prisoners  on 
Wednesday  night.  Neither  members  or  dele- 
gates could  get  up  to  Dublin,  as  there  was  no 
means  of  transit.  On  Wednesday  morning  a 
few  of  the  members  living  in  Dublin  arrived  at 
the  meeting  place,  and  several  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  who  had  come  up  on  Mon- 
day met  them  there.  Lady  Shaw  addressed  the  few 
who  were  present,  and  apologised  for  the  en- 
forced absence  of  the  President,  the  Executive 
Committee,  Secretary,  and  other  members  and 
delegates.  Three  delegates  turned  up,  two  of 
them  from  tire  North,  as  the  G.N.R.  trains  ran 
early  on  Tuesday  after  the  other  liires  had 
ceased.  Miss  Wynne,  frdm  Hermitage  Branch, 
arrived  at  Amiens  Street  to  find  all  the  txams 
had  ceased  running  and  had  a long  walk  to 
reach  her  destination.  Mrs.  Nelson,  of  Lisna- 
dill  Branch,  also  came,  and  Miss  Schofield,  of 
Fethard  Branch.  Altogether  about  twenty 
members  came  to  the  Hall,  and,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ussher,  they  then  adjourned  to 
the  United  Arts  Club,  and  had  an  informal  dis- 
cussion on  U.I.  affairs,  which  everyone  appears 
to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Lady  Shaw  then 
invited  some  of  the  members  to  lunch  with  her 
at  the  V.A.D.  Club,  and  Mrs.  Ussher  invited 
the  rest  to  lunch  with  her.  It  was  with  intense 
relief  that  we  heard  of  the  lifting  of  the  veil  of 
tragedy  late  in  the  evening  that  had  overhung 
the  country  for  so  many  days. 

We  think  it  a pity  that  the  excellent  speech 
which  the  President  was  to  have  delivered  at  the 
meeting  should  not  be  known  to  the  deleigates 
and  members,  so  we  have  asked  her  permission 
to  print  it,  and  append  it  herewith. 

OPENTNC  ADDRESS  WHICH  WAS  TO  HATE  BEEN 
aELIVERED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SOCIETY,  THE  COUNTESS  OF  FfNCALL. 

You  have  all  read  our  report  for  the  past 
year  and  have  noted  the  satisfactory  progress 
made  by  the  Society.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
learn  that  our  finances  have  much  improved, 
and  consequently  our  various  funds  are  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  in  former  years. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  untiriirg  energy  and 
zeal  of  our  excellent  Secretary,  to  whom,  I am 
sure,  we  all  accord  our  heartiest  thanks.  Our 
Society  is  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
I would  like  to  dwell  for  a few  moments  on  its 
object  as  expressed  on  the  front  page  of  our 
report  in  the  follqwing  words  : “ Started  in 
November^  iQio,  with  the  object  of  drawing  to- 
gether the  women  of  Ireland  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  rural  life  socially  and  industrially  I’ 
It  is  well  to  know  and  remember  what  we  stand 
for  and  to  assure  ourselves  that  our  efforts  are 
drawing  Irishwomen  together  and  that  the  con- 
ditions of  rural  life  are  socially  and  industri- 
ally better  as  the  result  of  our  labours.  The 
aim  of  the  Society  has  been  to  help  every  mem- 
ber to  get  the  highest  good  out  of  all  things 
and  all  persons  and  to  promote  the  sense  of 
fellowship,  which  is  best  expressed  in  co-opera- 
tion or  co-working — unity  of  purpose  and  use- 
fulness— support  of  each  other’s  interests  and 
concern  for  each  other’s  welfare.  The  house- 
wife has,  wn  hope,  learned  to  be  more  thrifty, 
to  make  the  most  out  of  what  she  has  got,  to 
produce  the  best  marketable  goods,  such  as 
cheese,  butter,  poultry,  etc.  That  friend  of  the 
people — the  village  nurse — has  been  located  in 
many  districts.  The  interests  of  the  children 
have  met  with  special  care.  For  their  benefit 


milk  depots  have  been  established  wherever 
possible,  and  the  giving  of  cocoa  in  schools 
greatly  assisted.  We  are  providing  a lib- 
rary of  good  books  for  their  growing  minds 
The  distinct  success  of  our  first  effort  to  pro- 
mote a goat  and  rabbit  show,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  is  especially  grati- 
fying. It  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  see  the 
whole  of  a big  scheme,  but  we  may  see  more 
and  more  of  it  as  ideals  become  unfolded  and 
developed,  and  I feel  justified,  from  our  efforts 
and  successes  in  the  past,  in  prophesying  for 
the  future  a greater  and  fuller  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  our  Society  than  we  yet  dream  of. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
there  been  a greater  need  for  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  Irishwomen  and  Irishmen,  too.  This 
has  been  called  the  age  of  women.  They  have 
the  vote.  Every  profession  is  now  open  to 
them.  We  have  a woman  M.P. , women  magis- 
trates, and  women  police.  I daresay  some  of 
our  male  associates  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  they  will  ever  see  again  the  woman 
wife.  We  quite  understand  and  know  how  to 
help.  But  all  these  privileges  mean  greater 
resfonsibility , and  we  women  have  now  no  ex- 
cuse if  we  do  not  in  every  way  and  by  every 
means  better  the  conditions  of  social  and  indus- 
trial life  in  our  countryside.  You  all  know 
that  this  Society,  like  its  high  brother,  the 
I.A.O.S.,  is  by  its  constitution  pledged  to  take 
no  part  in  politics,  and  I hope  I may  not  be 
misunderstood  if  at  the  present  serious  crisis 
in  our  country’s  destiny  I say  that  we  women 
must  take  our  part  in  guiding,  and,  if  necessary, 
restraining,  our  men  folk  and  helping  them  to 
attain  by  right  means  a just  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment. This  can  never  be  brought  about  by 
force,  which  is  no  remedy,  and  will  never  build 
up  that  happy  and  prosperous  Ireland  which 
we  hope  to  see  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our 
work. 

E.  FING.ALL, 

President  United  Irishwomen. 


GENERAL  ITEMS, 

Grooming  Goats  for  Show. — Once  again  we 
remind  our  members  that  the  goats  exhibited 
last  year  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show 
showed  a great  want  of  careful  groomii^  and 
preparation  for  the  show.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  the  milking  quality  that  is  the  really  neces- 
sary thing  about  a goat  and  not  its  appearance. 
There  are  two  excellent  arguments  against  that. 
One  is  that  if  a goat  is  sent  up  for  show  it  is 
unwise  not  to  give  it  every  possible  chance  in 
the  judge’s  estimation.  If  it  is  up  for  sale  it 
will  much  more  readily  find  a buyer,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a well-kept  goat  is  worth  buying, 
as  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  owner  would  not 
have  taken  such  care  of  a worthless  creature. 
Another  argument,  and  a very  cogent  one,  is 
that  a well-kept  goat  does  really  give  more 
milk  than  an  unkempt  one.  We  ourselvesbought 
a goat  a short  time  ago  and  found  she  was  in- 
fested with  lice.  We  dipped  her  twice  in  a mix- 
ture of  tobacco  water  and  spirits  of  tar,  and 
after  each  dipping  she  increased  her  milk  yield. 
A week  after  the  last  dipping  we  gave  her  a 
warm  soapy  bath,  choosing  a warm  sunny  day, 
and  again  she  increased  her  milk  yield,  showing 
the  excellent  effect  of  cleanliness  and  comfort 
to  the  poor  little  animal. 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — A question  I have  been 
asked  several  times  lately  is  ; “ How  many  lit- 
ters may  a doe  have  in  the  year  ?”  Three  litters 
a year  is  not  too  much  for  any  doe,  provided 
she  is  well  fed  and  cared.  A nursing  doe  should 
always  have  plenty  of  hay  in  her  hutch  to  nibble 
when  she  feels  hungry,  and  bread  and  milk 
should  be  given  at  least  once,  and  if  possible 
twice,  a day,  in  addition  to  her  other  food,  for 
the  first  two  weeks.  Feeding  the  doe  liberally 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  makes  the 
greatest  difference  to  the  lifter.  The  youngsters 
will  be  far  larger  and  stronger,  and  will  begin 
to  look  after  and  feed  themselves  very  much 


sooner,  and  will  come  on  altogether  quicker 
than  is  the  case  where  the  doe  is  only  fed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Plenty  of  green  food  should  be 
given,  as  this  increases  the  supply  of  milk. 
Does  fed  in  this  way  will  easily  rear  three  big 
litters  a year  without  doing  them  the  least  harm, 
and  will  well  repay  their  owners  the  extra  care, 
by  producing  healthy,  strong  youngsters. 

F.  E.  WYBER,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Lisnadill  Branch. — A social  was  held  in  Lis- 
nadill  N.S.  on  Wednesday,  April  7th,  by  the 
members  of  the  U.I.  Tea  was  provided  free 
by  members.  An  invitation  was  issued  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers’  Union  and  other  friends. 
Mr.  Fanning,  Armagh,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
following  ladies  and  gentlemen  contributed  to 
the  concert: — Miss  Bartholomew,  song  and’ re- 
citation; Miss  S.  Wilson,  recitation;  Miss  M. 
Black,  song;  Miss  Beatty,  recitation;  Miss 
Waller,  songs;  Miss  and  the  Messrs.  Cunning- 
ham, songs ; Miss  F anning,  songs ; Mr.  Bob 
McCreesh,  song;  the  Misses  Allen,  duet;  Mr. 
John  Cunningham,  song;  Mr.  Megaw,  song. 
Mr.  Sam  Ireland  proposed  a vote  of  thanks, 
seconded  by  Mr.  D.  Hall,  to  Mr.  Fanning.  Mr. 
D.  Hall  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies 
of  the  U.I.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fanning.  Mr.  S. 
Ireland  begged  to  thank  Miss  Fanning  for  her 
numerous  songs.  Games  were  enjoyed  after- 
wards for  a couple  of  hours.  A new  member, 
Mrs.  Couser,  joined. — E.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

CiHTacloe  Branch  has  lately  had  demonstra- 
tions in  some  soft  cheese  from  Miss  Bourke, 
which  were  well  attended. 

Carrlgbyrne  Branch  has  also  had  demonstra- 
tions in  soft  cheese  from  Miss  Bourke.  This 
branch  still  successfully  carries  on  the  Nursing 
Scheme,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  find 
it  a great  boon  to  them. 


Why  Rem^h  Deaf? 

DEAFNESS,  HEAD  NOISES, 
THROAT  and  NASAL  CATARRH. 

Due  to  loss  of  Hearing. 

These  distressing  and  inconvenient  ailments 
quickly  yield  to  . . . 

“MACKAY’S  AURALINE,” 

a remedy  of  marvellous  Antiseptic  properties, 
which  by  its  direct  action  on  the  membrane  of 
the  Eustachian  Tube  reduces  any  inflammation 
and  ultimately  restores  the  hearing.  Famous 
since  1890  for  its  efficacy  as  proved  by  the 
numerous  testimonials  received  from  cured 
sufferers  who  had  almost  given  up  hope.  It  is 
not  claimed  to  cure  a legion  of  disorders  like 
some  remedies,  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  few  that  does  do  what  we  say  it  will. 

Sold  by  Boots  Chemists  at  3/-  Bottle,  or  post 
free  for  amount  from  . . . 

THE  MAKAY  LABORATORIES, 

106  Liverpool  Road, 

ISLINGTON,  London. 

CAUTION. — Avoid  close  imitations. 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 
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Health  Notes  or  Doctor  Ad  vice 

BY  A PHYSICIAN. 


“ ¥ SLANDER,”  an  adult,  complains  of 
I pimples  and  blotches  on  face,  not  confined 
to  any  period  of  the  year.  He  should  give 
up  all  salt  meat,  beer  and  alcohol  (if  he  takes 
any  of  these  stimulants),  and  go  on  a vegetable 
diet  for  a month.  He  should  drink  milk-and- 
soda,  avoid  tea,  and  eat  porridge  for  breakfast 
and  supper.  Let  him  eat  plenty  of  potatoes  and 
green  vegetables  for  dinner,  and  eat  slowly. 
The  face  should  be  bathed  with  plain  warm 
water  at  bed-time  and  a little  vaseline  applied 
to  the  blotches.  Finally,  the  following  mixture 
should  be  taken,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
further  about  him  in  a fortnight  : — Salicylate 
of  soda,  2 drams;  bicarbonate  of  potass, 
li  drams;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  1 dram;  pow- 
dered rhubarb,  3i  grains,  and  peppermint 
water,  8 ounces.  One  tablespoonful  three  times 
daily. 


Our  readers  may  notice  from  the  daily  papers 
that  there  is  a lot  of  influenza  across  the  water; 
at  ],east  two,  if  not  three,  families  having  been 
wiped  out  entirely.  This  influenza  is  described 
as  “Blue  Flue,”  because  the  nose,  lips,  ears, 
etc.,  of  the  victims  go  blue  or  purple.  The  ill- 
ness is  short  and  death  well-nigh  certain.  This, 
at  all  events,  is  what  is  said  of  it.  We  have 
had  none  of  it,  so  far,  in  Ireland,  we  believe; 
but  our  readers  should  be  on  the  watch,  and  get 
every  case  of  supposed  influenza,  no  matter  how 
slight,  attended  to  at  once  by  a doctor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  oft-repeated  advice. 


If  “Mother’s”  little  girl  is  too  delicate  to 
walk  three  miles  to  school  a medical  man’s  cer- 
tificate will  excuse  her  attending.  The  school 
authorities  will  not  dispute  the  doctor’s  certifi- 
cate, or,  if  they  do,  they  will  do  it  at  their  own 
risk,  and  that  risk  might  be  a serious  one. 


“ Constant  Reader,”  of  Co.  Wexford,  says  his 
skin  is  very  itchy  and  irritable,  and  that  he  has 
lice  on  the  body.  A good  sulphur  bath  should 
be  taken,  or  an  ordinary  warm  bath,  with  car- 
bolic .soap  well  rubbed  in  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Then  the  clothes  must  be  boiled  or 
baked;  boiling,  we  think,  is  the  most  con- 
venient. 


The  head  should  also  be  well  examined,  also 
the  pubis  and  armpits.  For  lice  rnay  be  found 
in  these  parts,  too.  Head  lice  in  the  hair  and 


“crabs”  in  the  armpits  and  pubis.  Mercurial 
ointment  should  be  rubbed  into  these  latter 
parts  if  lice  are  found  there. 


The  question  of  lice  is  scarcely  a pleasant  or 
nice  one  to  discuss.  But  we  are  all  liable,  as 
pointed  out  last  week,  to  pick  up  a louse  any- 
where, even  the  most  cleanly  of  us.  Before 
anyone  can  be  affected  with  vermin,  this  must 
be  done.  Because  it  is  not  admitted  in  the 
medical  profession  or  in  scientific  circles  that 
anyone,  dirty  or  clean,  can  breed  lice  without 
first  acquiring  at  least  a solitary  insect  to  start 
the  breeding.  Once  this  is  done  the  propaga- 
tion commences,  the  body  is  soon  covered  with 
vermin,  and  the  sufferer  is  “ lousy.”  There  is 
the  head  louse,  the  body  louse,  and  the  pubic 
louse,  differing  from  each  other  and  only  affect- 
ing the  respective  regions  stated.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  though  , the  body  louse 
feeds  on  the  body,  its  habitat  is  the  clothes,  in 
the  seams  and  tucks  of  which  it  hides.  Hence 
the  absolutely  necessity  for  boiling  or  baking 
the  clothes  and  treatment  of  the  body  by  hot 
sulphur  or  carbolic  soap  baths. 


The  condition  known  as  “ hare-lip  ” is  a most 
unsightly  affliction.  The  cause  is  not  known, 
and  the  child  is  born  with  it.  Sometimes  the 
deformity  is  slight  and  scarcely  noticeable;  at 
others  the  whole  depth  and  structure  of  the 
upper  lip  is  slit  through  and  through.  Opera- 
tion is  the  only  remedy,  and  in  these  days  of 
advanced  surgery  parents  should  not  hesitate  to 
submit  an  afflicted  child  to  such  procedure. 
In  infancy  the  operation  is  quite  easy ; in  later 
life  it  is  far  more  difficult,  and  still  later  on 
the  victim  of  a hare-lip  will  blame  his  or  her 
parents  for  neglect  of  duty. 


We  wish  readers  would  not  appeal  to  us  in 
midwifery  matters.  We  cannot  help  them  nor 
even  discuss  the  case  with  them.  “ Newly 
Married,”  therefore,  must  leave  her  case  in  the 
hands  of  a doctor  or  competent  midwife. 


The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondente  who  do  not  eee  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


April  24,  1920. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Blitter  and  Cheese. 

Butter  and  Cheese.  By  C.  W.  Walker  Tisdale,  F.C.S., 
and  Jean  Jones,  N.F.D.  Published  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  and  Sons,  1 Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C.4. 
Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

To  the  number  of  books  on  dairying  there 
appears  to  be  no  end.  It  is  a sub-division  of 
farming  that  has  in  its  turn  a number  of 
specialized  forms.  There  is  one  class  of  dairy- 
farmers  who  produce  milk,  send  it  to  the  crea- 
mery, receive  a cheque  once  a month  for  the 
gallons  delivered,  and  have  no  anxiety  further. 
There  is  another  class,  within  railable  distance 
of  cities  where  demand  is  good,  who  sell  their 
milk  fresh  daily,  and  adjust  prices  according 
to  the  season.  Besides  these,  there  are  cow- 
owners  who  have  separators  and  make  and 
market  their  own  butter  to  shops  or  private 
customers.  In  addition,  there  is  the  organized 
creamery,  with  a capable  manager,  in  which 
the  milk  from  the  local  suppliers  is  made  into 
butter  or  into  chee'se,  or  is  sold  at  certain  sea- 
sons after  separation  as  cream.  These  all  are 
engaged  in  dairying,  which  may  be  taken  as 
including  milk  production,  as  well  as  the  work- 
ing up  of  milk  into  various  commodities  of 
diet.  Milk  is  the  most  delicate,  the  most  sus- 
ceptible to  air  influences  of  all  animal  products, 
and  hence  its  handling  and  treatment  at  every 
stage  calls  for  skill  and  resource.  These  latter, 
however,  cannot  be  exercised  without  a sound 
knowledge  regarding  the  composition  of  milk 
and  the  physical  and  bacteriological  processes 
which  affect  it  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  until  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer 
either  whole  or  in  the  manufactured  form  of 
butter  or  cheese.  For  this  reason  nearly  every 
work  on  agriculture  has  a chapter  devoted  to 
milk  and  its  production.  Best  milking  breeds 
are  dealt  with,  the  feeding  of  the  dairy  cow  is 
discussed,  and  a general  outline  of  butter- 
making methods  on  the  small  and  on  the  large 
scale  supplied.  To  those  who  require  technical 
knowledge  there  are  works  out  of  count 
on  the  chemistry  of  milk,  the  bacteriolo- 
gical story  of  milk,  and  those  of  the  dairy- 
man’s guide  type,  which  supply  a detailed 
account  of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
handling.  These  are  all  specialised  works  on 
one  individual  branch  of  farming,  and  the 
selection  from  them,  most  useful  to  any  parti- 
cular individual,  must  depend  on  the  kind  of 
dairying  followed,  and  the  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  that  can  be  taken  in  to  profit.  The 
subject  is  one  which,  in  these  days  of  milk 
shortage,  deficient  supplies  of  butter  for  home 
use  owing  to  the  curtailed  imports,  greatly  ad- 
vanced prices  for  milking  stock,  and  extreme 
cost  of  cakes  and  meal,  cannot  be  too  much 
written  up,  especially  for  the  guidance  and  in- 
formation of  the  farmer.  It  is  for  this  reason 
a popular  handbook  which  deals  with  milk 
generally,  and  the  production  of  cream,  butter 
and  cheese  therefrom,  claims  due  attention. 
The  book  under  notice  is  the  joint  work  of  two 
experts  in  the  dairy  business;  it  is  neatly 
turned  out,  published  at  a reasonable  price, 
and  yet,  to  some  extent,  it  is  disappointing.  It 
claims  to  be  written  for  the  butter  and  the 
cheese-maker,  as  well  as — and  most  specially 
for — the  uninitiated  : yet  in  some  parts  it  ob- 
trudes methods  of  determining  milk  analysis 
which  are  much  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
farm  reader,  and  are  suited  only  to  the  labora- 
tory. Again,  it  claims  to  be  modern,  and  it 
is  far  from  being  so,  while  in  some  respects 
it  is  inconsistent.  Who  of  the  uninitiated 
might  be  expected  to  have  at  hand  a chemical 
balance  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
milk  by  weighing?  Or  what  general  reader 
would  have  the  competency  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  milk  solids  either  by  the  labora- 
tory evaporation  method  or  by  the  actuarial 
process  of  calculation  according  to  prescribed 
formula.  Again,  the  book  can  hardly  claim  to 
be  modern  when  it  recommends  the  Gerber 
“ sal  ” method  of  testing  separated  milk,  which 
is  now  quite  out-of-date,  or  when  it  gives  an 
illustrative  block  of  the  large  factory  butter 
churn  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  quite 
ten  years  behind  the  times.  Finally,  it  is  not 

Continued  on  page  534. 
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GLASGOW 

TRACTOR 

Full  particuWs  from  the  sole  distributors 
for  the  British  Empire  (excepting  Canada) 

BRITISH  MOTOR-TRADING 

CORPORATION  11.“ 

20-21-22  KING  STREET.  ST.  JAMES’S,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 

Telephone:  Gerrard  SSOO.  Telegrams:  “ JirimotradejCharles,  London  ’* 

AND  AT  DIRMINOHAM,  MANCHESTER,  NEWCASTLE  AND  GLASGOW, 


SPECIALLY  recom- 
mended by  the 
Judges  at  the  Lincoln 
Trials  for  heavy  work 
and  hill  - sides  on 
account  of  its  wonder- 
ful wheel-grip,  the 
“ Glasgow  ” is  far  and 
away  the  most  powerful 
tractor  for  its  weight 
yet  produced.  The 
direct  three-wheel  drive 
eliminates  slip  and 
gives  unequalled 
adhesive  power. 
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Home  Dressmaking. 

A Pretty  Little  Tunic  Suit. 


Mothers  generally  prefer  washing  gar- 
ments to  all  others  for  their  small  boys 
and  girls’  summer  wear.  Little  frocks 
and  tunics  made  of  pretty,  washable  materials 
do  not  cost  nearly  as  much  as  wool  or  silk, 
and  are  more  practical.  Besides,  if  they  aie 
' simply  made,  these  little  garments  are  very 
i/  easy  to  wash  and  get  up  at  home— an  impor- 

] tant  matter  in  these  days  of  excessive  laundry 

charges.  , , . 

'(  The  little  tunic  suit  shown  in  our  sketch  has 
f been  specially  designed  with  a view  to  the  busy 
t mother’s  needs,  and,  therefore,  is  exceedingly 
S simple  in  shape  and  easy  to  make,  whilst  it  is 
L equally  easy  to  launder.  It  is  suitable  for  boys 
t of  from  one  to  six  years. 

r The  Material.— Of  course,  the  first  question 
to  settle  is  that  of  material.  Well,  for  this 
tunic  suit  any  firmly-woven  material  of  not 
less  than  40  ins.  wide  is  suitable.  For  best 
wear  you  might  choose  linen.  Shantung,  Jap 
silk,  or  crepe  de  Chine,  whilst  for  eveiyday 
wear  holland,  gingham,  drill,  zephyr,  casement 
cloth,  and  even  cotton  crepe  would  be  very 
pretty.  You  will  need  2J  yards  of  material 
40  ins.  wide  for  a boy  of  about  three  years.  As 
sketched  in  the  illustration,  this  tunic  suit  is 
carried  out  in  striped  zephyr,  and  is  trimmed 
with  bands  of  plain  material  which  matches  in 


colour  the  shade  of  the  stripe.  If  you  decide 
to  make  your  suit  like  this  you  will  need  an 
extra  | yard  of  the  plain  stuff.  This  design 
- would  also  look  very  well  made  up  in  woollen 

I stuffs,  but,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  so  sum- 

mery in  effect.  Made  in  white  serge,  however, 
and  prettily  stitched  round  neck,  belt,  and  cuffs 
. it  would  make  a specially  pretty  “ best  ” suit 
for  the  cooler  summer  days, 
f The  Pattern. — There  are  only  five  pieces  in 

this  pattern,  but,  in  addition,  you  will  need  a 
' band  of  material  3J  ins.  wide  and  about  30  ins. 

' long  for  the  belt;  cuffs,  6 ins.  long  and  4 ins. 

^ wide;  and  trimming  band,  4 in.  wide.  As  these 

are  all  straight  bands  of  material,  no  pattern 
'•  is  necessary.  Before  cutting  out,  lay  the  pat- 

' tern  against  your  small  boy,  and  make  any 

t alterations  that  may  be  necessary;  you  will  find 

5 it  easier  and  rnore  satisfactory  to  do  this  in 

’ the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  garment.  Re- 

member that  no  turnings  are  allowed  for  in 
the  pattern,  therefore  you  should  leave  the  fol- 
, lowing: — Tunic,  4 im  on  side  and  shoulder 

f seams,  i in.  on  bottom,  i in.  on  armholes  and 

> neck  ; sleeve:  4 in.  on  seams,  J in.  on  top  and 

bottom;  knickers:  if  in.  on  bottom,  4 in.  on 
V seams,  4 in.  on  top;  cuffs,  bands,  and  belt,  i in. 
all  round. 

|j  The  Cutting  Out. — Fold  the  material  in  such 

L a way  that  the  selvedges  come  together  down 
I one  side.  Then  lay  the  pattern  upon  it,  as 
I shown  in  the  diagram,  placing  the  straight 
IS  edges  of  both  front  and  back  to  the  fold  of  the 


stuff.  Take  care  that  the  other  pattern  pieces 
are  placed  absolutely  straight  upon  the  ma- 
terial, otherwise  they  will  pull  and  twist  when 
made  up.  _ . . 

The  Making. — Begin  with  the  tunic.  Join 
the  side  seams  by  running  and  felling.  Slip 
the  tunic  on  and  make  where  the  lower  edge 
should  come.  Then  hem  up  the  bottom.  Put 
a flat  facing  of  the  material  on  each  front 
shoulder,  and  put  a corresponding  wrap-facing 
on  each  back  shoulder.  Then  sew  up  each  of 
the  shoulder  openings  for  about  an  inch  in- 
wards from  the  armhole  end  of  the  shoulder. 
Now  turn  in  each  edge  of  the  trimimng  band 
and  tack.  Turn  in  J in.,  turning  all  round  the 
neck,  turning  it  on  to  the  right  side.  Now  lay 
the  trimming  band  in  position,  fit  it  to  the  neck 
by  mitreing  it  at  the  corners,  tack  into  place, 
and  finish  off  neatly  the  ends  that  come  to  the 
shoulder  openings.  Stitch  this  band  along  each 
edge.  Fasten  the  tunic  on  the  shoulders  either 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes,  or  with  press- 
studs.  In  the  latter  case  you  will  have  to  sew 
ornamental  buttons  on  the  shoulders. 

Join  the  sleeve  seams  by  running  and  felling, 
and  gather  the  lower  edge.  Join  the  cuff  into 
a circle,  fold  down  the  middle,  and  turn  in  the 
raw  edges.  Sandwich  the  sleeve  gathers  be- 
tween these  edges  and  stitch.  Gather  the  top 
of  the  sleeve  from  the  notch  to  within  s4  ins. 
of  the  other  end.  Tack  into  the  armhole, 
arranging  the  gathers  to  come  chiefly  to  the 
top  of  the  arm  and  try  on.  When  exactly 
right,  stitch  the  sleeves  in  and  bind  the  turn- 
ings with  a crossway  band  of  the  material. 

Join  the  side  seams  of  the  knickers  by  run- 
ning and  felling,  ending  each  seam  where  the 
extension  begins.  Then  face  in  each  edge  of 
these  side  openings  with  a strip  of  the  ma- 
terial. Now  join  together  the  curved  leg 
seams,  and  finally  the  front  and  back  seams. 
Hem  up  the  bottom  of  each  leg.  Next  face 
the  top  of  the  knickers  with  a strip  of  the  ma- 
terial, which  should  be  cut  selvedge  way  to 
make  it  stronger.  Make  buttonholes  and  sew 
on  buttons  at  the  sides,  and  make  buttonholes 
at  the  top  to  fasten  on  to  buttons  on  the  stays. 
Turn  in  the  raw  edges  of  the  belt,  fold  along 
the  middle,  neaten  the  ends,  and  machine 
round  the  edges.  Make  buttonhole  and  sew 
on  button. 


rOL-D 
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Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is.  each; 
cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  remittance,  and  address 
PAEMEBS’  gazette,  179  Gt.  Brunswick  Street. 

RECIPES. 

LEMON  PIE. 

Pour  a breakfastcupful  of  cold  water  over  4 
lb.  of  bread  crumbs,  and  let  them  soak  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  add  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  two 
well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  Melt  1 oz.  of  butter 
and  add  it  also.  Put  this  in  a pie-dish  and  bake 
it  for  half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Whisk 
the  whites  of  the  two  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  stir 
through  them  two  tablespoonsful  of  castor  sugar, 
and  beat  them  again  for  a few  minutes.  Spread 
this  smoothly  over  the  pudding  and  return  to 
the  oven  for  a few  minutes. 

BOILING  CABBAGE. 

Cut  off  the  outer  stale  leaves,  cut  into  four 
pieces,  lay  in  a basin  of  cold  water  with  some 
salt.  Drain  the  cabbage  and  put  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  and  put  in  a pinch  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Boil  for  half  an  hour.  When  tender,  strain  off 
the  water,  chop  up  the  cabbage  and  stir  in  a 
bit.  of  butter  and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  serve. 
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BREECHES 

GUT  AND  MADE  TO  YOUR 
MEASURES  BY  EXPERTS 

PER  30-  PAIR 

SEND  FOR  PATTERNS  OF  OUR 
RIDING  TWEEDS,  BEDFORDS, 
WHIPCORDS.  ETC.,  AND  COMPARE 
WITH  CHARGES  MADE  ELSEWHERE 
AND  SEE  WHAT  WE  SAVE  YOU. 

No  matter  where  you  are.  we 
can  send  you  Patterns  and  Self- 
Mesisure  Form,  with  all  instruc- 
tions, also  Measuring  Tape,  and 
Guarantee  to  fit  you  perfectly. 
You  run  no  risk  because  we 
refund  your  cash  it  not  satisfied. 

BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C*-  <»..  »> 

29  GT.  TITCHFIEUD  8T.,  OXFORD  ST. 

err:  LONDON,  W.1  - 


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk  — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “ Beacons. 


In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teeming  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
wet  & without  catching 
cold.  . . We  guarantee 


BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  Beacons. 

ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  ‘ Weather  Comfort showing 
Men's  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou 'westers  from  31;  upful 
long  Leggings  from  51-  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from 
38/6,  and  Children's  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year-cld 

size) all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms,  -end  a 

p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOURS,  LTD., 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDIHG  *•">  CRUSHING 

M8LI.S 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
■arlth  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &c., 
will  find  the  "TiH-ner”  Combined 
MHBiHBB  BILL  Mill  spccially  suited  for  their 
AND  oHiHDiRa.  requirements. 

B.  R.  A F.  TURNBB,  Ltd.  (185),  IPSWICH 

AoNiiTa  PDN  Ulster  ; 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 

50,000  PAIRS 

British  Army  Boots  slightly  worn 
by  soldiers  now  discharged.  These 
boots  cost  30/-  New,  and  there  is 
no  work  that  is  too  hard  for  them. 
Dew  or  snow  cannot  penetrate  the 
uppers  and  they  mean  warm  dry 
feet  the  long  winter  through.  Toe 
and  Heel  Plates  and  well  studded 
(or  plain).  Instead  of  allowing  one 
large  dealer  to  purchase  all  the  lot, 
we  are  releasing  them  in  single 
pairs  at  14/6  (2  pairs  26/6).  Postage 
9d.  per  pair.  Write  at  once,  sending  P.O.  and  size,  as  we 
want  them  cleared  quickly.  “ Misfits  gladly  exchanged.” 

ARMY  SERVICE,  Depot  “ 6,”  Gpesford, Wrexham 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Pardon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920. 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Bnmswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 
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Good  Crops==^ 

Are  sure  to  follow  the  use  of  good 
seeds.  Our  special  prescriptions  of 

“Purity”  Grass  & Clover  Seeds 

Are  made  up  specially  to  suit  the 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES 

MoKFMZlE’S 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Continued  from  page  532, 

free  from  the  demerit  of  inconsistency,  when, 
at  p.  96,  it  states  that  the  rennet  test  in  cheese- 
making is  not  nearly  so  reliable  and  accurate 
as  the  acid  test,  and  at  p.  121  admits  that 
many  makers  consider  the  rennet  test  more  re- 
liable than  the  acid  test.  There  are  other 
points  in  the  text  to  which  exception  might  be 
taken  : for  example,  the  analysis  of  well-made 
butter  given  is  not  that  of  a normal  prime 
sample,  and  would  be  very  deficient  in  keeping 
qualities  ; the  volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  are 
nearer  5 per  cent,  than  10  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  2 to  3 per  cent,  in  margarine  ; further- 
more—a point  overlooked — butter  contains  the 
essential  vitamines  which  margarine  does  not  ; 
again,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  define  butter 
ratio  as  the  comparison  between  the  fat  in 
milk  and  the  butter  obtained  from  that  milk. 
The  yield  ^of  butter  is  technically  described  as 
“produce,”  and  is  usually  given  as  so  many 
gallons  or  pounds  of  milk  required  to  make 
I lb.  of  butter.  Apart  from  pointing  out  that 
the  scale  of  points  given  for  judging  butter  is 
suited  solely  for  the  dairy  school,  and  is  little 
applicable  to  commercial  dealings,  we  do  not 
wish  to  allude  further  to  defects  which  in  an 
elementary  treatment  of  the  subject  are  not 
easily  avoidable.  We  are  fully  in  agreement 
with  the  authors  when  they  state  that 
dairying  in  all  its  branches  is  a commercial 
undertaking,  and  the  best  results  can  only  be 
obtained  where  the  best  possible  products  are 
manufactured  on  up-to-date  lines.”  This  latter 
fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  home 
fanners,  and,  if  popular  handbooks  such  as 
this  encourage  more  scrupulous  attention  to 
detail  by  explaining  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
handling  milk,  they  will  have  served  a useful 
purpose  in  raising  dairying  in  these  countries 
to  a higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  has  yet 
been  reached. 


Agricultural  Chemistry. 

A Manual  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Berber 
Ingle  B.Sc.  (Leeds).  London:  Scott,  Greenwood 
and  S>on,  8 Broadway,  E.C.4.  Price  15s.  net. 


The  chemist  is  as  much  a help  to  the  farmer 
as  the  botanist,  and  he  is  the  more  basal  of  the 
two.  It  is  his  sphere  to  reduce  everything  to 
the  oiiginal  elements,  and  to  explain  how  these 
latter  leadjust  themselves  again  to  form  new 
substances.  He  has  equally  to  do  with  the  raw' 
materials  in  which  and  from  which  plants  are 
grown  and  with  the  composition  of  the  finished 
product,  whether  it  is  a potato  or  a mangel,  a 
cabbage  or  a turnip.  His  is  a wide  survey,  and 
the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Ingle's  book,  which 
has  recentn  been  given  to  the  public  in  a revised 
striking  testimony  to 
the  In  the  fourth  edition  under  notice  an 

introductory  chapter  on  the  earlv  history  of 
agricultural  chemistry  is  a new  feature,  and 
gives  an  outline  of  the  contributions  made  to 
the  science  from  Davy  and  Bossingault  to 


Liebig  and  Lawes.  As  a contrast  with  the 
empiric  notions  of  the  old  Roman  writer,  Colu- 
mella (50  A.D.),  and  such  a comparativelv 
modern  authority  as  Jethro  Tull  (1731)  it  shows 
how  recent  has  been  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  which  may  be  counted  as 
dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. To  return  to  the  scope  of  the  work,  how  . 
ever,  some  idea  of  this  may  be  gained  by  stating 
that  after  a couple  of  chapters  which  deal  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  and 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  soils, 
manures,  plants  (with  special  reference  to  the 
ordinary  crops  grown),  the  animal  system,  feed- 
ing-stuffs,  milk  and  its  products  (with  the 
methods  employed  in  analysing  these)  are  all 
fully  dealt  with;  finally,  an  account  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  miscellaneous  products 
used  on  the  farm  for  spraying,  disinfecting,  and 
fumigating  purposes  is  given.  The  book  in  its 
original  conception  was  designed  as  a text-book 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  students  at  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  in  its  revised  form  it  is 
more  valuable  for  this  purpose  than  ever.  It  may 
be  urged  that  this  restricts  its  informative  worth 
to  those  who  have  made  some  advance  in  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  are  familiar  with  its 
principles.  While  this  is  so  to  a degree,  Mr. 
Ingle  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  his 
pages  give  an  opportunity  of  teaching  beyond 
the  class-room,  and  it  can  be  fairly  claimed  that 
he  has  succeeded.  Let  the  formulae  be  for 
those  who  want  them ; for  those  to  whom  they 
are  meaningless  cryptics,  there  is  much  else  that 
is  informatory  and  elucidating.  Here  is  a note 
on  artificial  manures  taken  at  haphazard  which 
any  intelligent  farmer  can  read  and  appreciate  : 

“ Most  artificial  manures  being  saline 
bodies,  may  be  divided  into  two  types  : (1) 
those  in  which  the  valuable  constituent 
exists  in  the  basic  portion  and  (2)  those  in 
which  the  valuable  constituent  exists  in  the 
acidic  portion  of  the  salt.  Included  in  type 
(1)  are  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  potash  and  kainit.  In  type  (2) 
are  the  nitrates  of  soda  and  lime  superphos- 
phates, basic  slag,  and  calcium  cyanimide. 

. . . The  two  types  have  a distinctly 

different  action  on  the  soil’s  condition.  The 
first  type  tend  to  render  the  soil  ‘ sour  ’ 
or  acid,  since  their  acidic  portion  is  not 
necessarily  absorbed  by  the  crop,  and  is, 
therefore,  left  in  or  returned  to  the  soil. 
The  second  type,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  render  the  soil  basic  or  even  alkaline, 
since  the  bases  are  not  required  bv  the  crop 
and  thus  accumulate  in  the  soil.  The  cases 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (1st  tvpe)  and 
nitrate  of  soda  (2nd  type)  afford  the  best 
known  examples  of  such  a contrast,  and  the 
after  effects  on  the  soil  are  well  marked. 

. . . It  is  quite  possible  that  better  prac- 

tical results  would  accrue  from  the  use  of 
artificial  manures  if  the  dressings  were  so 
arranged  that  the  two  effects  would  balance 
each  other  so  that  the  soil,  from  the  use  of 
the  manures,  would  be  increased  in  neither 
acid  nor  basic  radicles.  Probably  nitrogen 


applied  both  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
nitrate  of  soda  might  be  more  effective  than 
it  would  be  if  applied  only  in  the  form  of 
either  salt.” 

There  are  many  such  passages  as  this  in  the 
work,  which  will  appeal  to  the  farmer  as  much 
as  the  explanation  of  laboratory  methods  will 
to  the  student.  The  latter  will  no  doubt,  find 
the  book  of  most  service  throughout  his  college 
period,  and  will,  doubtless,  esteem  it  as  a use- 
ful source  of  reference  later  for  confirmation  on 
such  technical  points  as  may  arise  from  time  to 
time.  The  new  generation  of  farmers  will  also 
find  in  it  much  that  explains  processes  which 
are  intelligible  only  by  their  effects.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  spraying  of  charlock  with  a cop- 
per sulphate  solution.  ’Why  does  this  kill  out 
the  weed  and  do  no  injury  to  the  corn  crop  ? 
Mr.  Ingle  mentions  two  explanations;  one  is 
that  the  action  is  in  some  way  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  organic  sulphides  in  the  char- 
lock which  set  up  a reaction  with  the  cop- 
per and  so  produce  a poison  which  kills  out  the 
plant ; the  other  is  that  the  cells  on  the  outside 
of  the  sprayed  charlock  plants  may  have 
thicker  and  stronger  walls  than  those  in  the 
cereals,  and  hence  the  sucking  or  osmotic  pres- 
sure set  up  in  these  cells  draws  out  the  vital 
part  (the  protoplasm)  from  the  rest  of  the  plant 
and  so  produces  a shrinkage  which  interferes 
with  the  vital  processes,  and  finally  causes  the 
death  of  the  plant.  These  and  other  similar  points 
are  to  be  gleaned  plenteously  from  a book  which 
sweeps  such  a wide  gamut.  A list  of  useful 
tables  and  other  statistical  data  are  included 
in  the  appendix,  and  betoken  an  earnest  to 
make  the  book  as  comprehensive  and  service- 
able as  possible.  The  paper  and  printing  are 
beyond  cavil,  and  an  excellent  index  adds  to 
the  completeness  of  the  volume.  As  an 
authoritative  review  of  the  subject  dealt  with, 
the  book,  since  the  first  edition  appeared  in 
1902,  has  earned  a place  for  itself  in  every  com- 
prehensive collection  of  works'  on  agriculture. 
Revised  and  exteneded  as  it  has  been,  the  ad- 
vance of  scientific  training  in  agriculture  makes 
it  certain  of  a still  wider  appreciation. 


Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. 


j-neir  vracucai  ureeuing  and  Keeping.  By  Frank 
Townsend  Barton.  M.E.C.V.S.  Revised  Edition 
I^ndon:  Jarrolds,  Ltd.,  10  and  11  Warwick  Lane, 
E.0.4.  Illustrated.  Price  One  Guinea  net. 


We  don’t  remember  having  come  across  this 
work  before,  though  this  is  a second  edition, 
and  it  is  just  the  kind  of  book  we  have  often 
been  inquired  of  for.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent volumes  dealing  separately  with  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  but  to  get  all  three  subjects, 
with  any  measure  of  completeness,  inside  the 
one  set  of  covers  is  a task  few  authors  would 
attempt.  Mr.  Barton,  however,  is  an  experi- 
enced as  well  as  a prolific  writer,  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  publishers’  list  of  his  previous 
writings,  and  his  effort  with  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  is  everything,  and  indeed  more  than,  one 
could  hope  for  in  a single  volume.  Each  class 
of  stock  is  dealt  with  most  thoroughly.  He 
describes  with  scales  of  points  seventeen  breeds 
of  British  cattle,  adding  chapters  on  feeding, 
parturition,  and  chief  ailments  and  treatment, 
including  a list  of  useful  prescriptions.  Sheep 
are  dealt  with  in  somewhat  similar  fashion,  no 
less  than  twenty-six  breeds  being  described, 
with  chapters  on  the  selection  of  sheep  for 
abroad,  judging  age  by  teeth,  washing,  shear- 
ing, and  dipping,  and  an  extensive  discourse 
on  sheep  diseases.  Seven  breeds  of  pigs  arc 
described,  and  on  this  subject  there  are  addi- 
tional chapters  on  the  construction  of  pig  stj'es, 
breeding,  feeding  and  management,  and  dis- 
eases. Even  this  is  not  the  full  scope  of  the 
book,  for  as  a finish  off  the  author  has  written 
a few  excellent  chapters  on  cattle  food,  forage 
grasses,  and  the  rnarketing  of  stock.  There 
are  numerous  fine  illustrations,  and,  with  large 
type  and  good  printing,  the  book  will  be  greatly 
enjoyed  by  all  interested  in  farm  stock. 


The  income  tax  guide  foe  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEH8’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  stssesement  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B).  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Presa,  Ltd..  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 

Continued  from  page  517.  


' not  advise  you  to  Bcrap  your  birds,  riie  breeder 
from  whom  you  bought  lias  the  best  of  stpcls,  and 
you  will  find  single  combs,  more  or  less  in  every 
similar  strain.  „ . c 

Death  of  Chicken  (Ardea,  Co.  Down)— We  are  of 
* opinion  that  an  excessive  quantity  of  oatmeal  and 
1.  the  musty  and  decayed  pearl  barley  did  the  harm. 
^ You  make  no  mention  of  grit  or  green  fopd,  both 
of  which  are  essential.  See  article  in  thm  issue. 
Turkey  Eggs  (Worried  Poultry  Keeper,  Co.  Cork)— 
We  have  sent  you  an  answer  to  this  query  by  post, 
as  the  matter  was  urgent.  You  might  please  re- 
port to  us  the  result  of  the  treatment. 

■ Washing  Goose  Eggs,  Etc.  (Novice,  Co.  Tyrone)— (1) 
We  always  wash  the  eggs,  and  have  never  found  any 
harm  follow  from  doing'  so,  but  in  a state  of  nature 
they  are  unwashed  and  hatch  equally  well,  so  we 
think  you  may  please  yourself  in  the  matter.  Do 
not,  however,  wash  a long  time  before  setting. 
V (2)  We  will  deal  with  this  part  of  your  query  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Soft  Egg  Sheils  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Kilkenny)— As 
this  case  was  urgent,  we  have  sent  you  a reply  by 
post  giving  address  where  you  can  get  oyster  shell. 
‘ What  is  happening  is  you  are  providing  all  the 

f materials  for  a heavy  egg  yield  except  the  lime 

“ for  the  shell.  When  this  is  remedied  all  will  be 
well.  . , „ 

Hen  with  Prolapsus  (B.  L.,  Co.  Antrim)— Hens  some- 
times go  to  the  nest  repeatedly,  but  do  not  lay. 
Investigating  this  at  the  Maine  Station,  Pearl  con. 
eluded  that  yolks  were  being  normally  formed, 
but,  instead  of  being  covered  with  the  usual  white 
and  shell,  were  re-absorbed  into  the  hen’s  syetem. 
Hens  that  do  this  are  always  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, with  bright  red  combs,  but  they  seldom  lay 
again.  The  hen  that  has  suffered  from  prolapsus 
may  be  allowed  to  go  on  laying,  but  she  would 
never  again  be  included  in  your  breeding  pen. 
She  has  done  very  good  service. 


VETERINARY. 

Death  of  Fowl  (F.,  Co.  Clare)— The  cause  of  death  was 
acute  parasitic  disease  of  the  liver.  The  disease 
was  in  an  early  stage;  consequently  the  body  was 
in  fairly  good  condition.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  would  recommend  you  to  kill  all  the 
birds  in  the  same  run  before  they  graduaUy  reduce 
in  condition  ad  die.  The  bodies  are  suitable  for 
human  food.  The  premises  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected  before  restocking. 

Intestinal  Parasites  (J.  J.  K.,  Co.  Clare)- The  colicky 
pains  exhibited  by  the  mare  and  her  dislike  for 
food  are  evidently  caused  by  the  presence  of  in- 
testinal parasites,  evidences  of  which  you  have  ob- 
served in  her  droppings.  Peed  her  night  and 
morning  on  soft  well-steamed  bran  mashes  con- 
taining a full  tablespoonful  of  common  salt,  and 
at  midday  give  a small  feed  of  freshly-crushed 
oats.  Give  the  following  powder  in,  the  morning 
and  evening  feed  for  six  days ; — Powdered  sulphate 
of  iron,  1 dr.;  arsenious  acid,  2. grains;  powdered 
gentian  root,  1 dr. ; powdered  liquorice  root,  1 dr 
On  the  seventh  morning,  one  hour  before  feeding 
her,  give  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  in  which  has  been 
mixed  one  ounce  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine. 
This  latter  might  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of 
ten  days.  The  “ hots  ” are  of  no  consequence.  If 
you  can  procure  a few  handfuls  of  freshly-cut 
grass,  you  might  give  it  to  her.  She  should  have 
regular  walking  exercise  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
day. 

Warts  on  Calf’s  Eye  (Inquirer,  Co.  Tyrone)— If  the 
warts  are  berry-shaped,  they  can  be  snipped  off 
with  a pair  of  scissors  and  the  wounds  gently 
rubbed  with  a piece  of  lunar  caustic.  In  applying 
the  latter  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  dis- 
charge from  the  wounds  getting  into  the  eye.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  warts  are  flat  and  cannot 
be  snipped  off  as  described  above,  the  daily  appli- 
cation for  a couple  of  weeks  of  ordinary  castor  oil 
will  generally  have  the  desired  effect. 

Death  of  Calves  (Anxious,  Co.  Cork)— From  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  death  of  your  calves  was  caused  by  para- 
sites in  the  liver  or  bowels.  The  fluke  parasite 
gives  rise  to  symptoms  such  as  you  describe,  as 
does  also  a very  small  thread  worm  which  buries 
itself  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels.  To 
determine  the  actual  cause  you  should  call  in  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  have  an  examination  made 
of  one  of  the  dead  animals,  and,  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  he  might  be  able  to  arrive  at  a con- 
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RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SA.OKS 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS.  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES.  ETC. 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  Ib^THERS 

Contractors  to  D&pt.  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  O.P.O.,  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams— "Petrio,  Dublin.”  Telephone  1675 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  April  22.— The  number  of  beasts 
and  sheep  on  sale  compared  with  correspond- 
ing period  last  year  showed  substantial  in- 
creases, the  numbers  respectively  being,  beasts 
2,736,  and  sheep  5,034. 

Cattle. — Trade  opened  strong,  the  best 
qualities  of  steers  and  heifers  realising  96s.  to 
lOOS.,  while  a few  super-grade  brought  up  to 
I02S.  6d.,  probably  a market  record.  Good 
medium  cattle  brought  from  92s.  6d.  to  95s.; 
others  86s.  to  90s.  Bulls  were  disappointing, 
and  dropped  about  4s.  per  cwt.;  the  sale  of 
fat  cows  seemed  rather  flat,  partly  due  to 
large  numbers  on  offer. 

Sheep.— There  was  a good  entry  of  the 
storage  type  of  hoggets  unsuitable  for  preserit 
requirements.  For  suitable  home  trade  quali- 
ties IS.  iid.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  was  realised  ; 
choice  sections,  2s.  3d.;  others,  is.  7d.  to 
IS.  lod.  per  lb.  Good  trade  for  fat  lambs,  85s. 
to  95s.,  with  a,  few  from  lOOS.  to  105s.;  others, 
60s.  to  84s.  each.  Veal  calves,  is.  2d.  per  lb. 
to  IS.  4d.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  April  22,  1920. — Supplies — Cattle,  2,736, 
increase  2,158;  sheep  5,034,  increase  3,435-  Al- 
though trade  for  cattle  opened  slowly  this 
morning,  all  classes  were  placed  eventually  at 
prices  similar  to  those  current  a fortnight  ago. 
Sheep  and  best  lambs  sold  very  dear.  Weak 
lambs  were  not  wanted.  Quotations: — Best 

bullocks  and  heifers,  from  95s.  to  lOOS.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  others,  from  80s.  to  94s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  lOOS. 
per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  pd.  to  2S.  2d.; 
lambs,  50s.  to  loos. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  Dublin,  April  22. — Numbers: — Cattle 
2,736,  increase  2,158;  sheep  5,034.  increase 
3,435-  This  was  a good  selling  market  for  all 
descriptions  of  stock,  both  sheep  and  cattle 
making  late  extreme  prices.  We  sold  one  very 
fine  bullock  fed  by  B.  W.  Poorly,  Ballyboy, 
Athboy,  for  £100.  Quotations: — Beef  (best), 
from  90s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others, 
from  70s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  Mutton,  is.  6d.  to 
2s.  3d.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, April  22. — Supplies: — Cattle  2,736,  iricrease 
2,158;  sheep  5,034,  increase  3,435.  With  the 
excellent  show  of  well-finished  cattle  on  offer, 
trade  turned  out  better  than  was  previously 
anticipated,  a complete  clearance  being  effected 
at  current  rates.  Major  Collins  Gerrard’s  con- 
signment of  bullocks  realised  £66  5s.;  Mr.  R. 
Cobbe’s  consignment,  £64;  Mr.  James  Mat- 
thews’, £58  7s.  6d.;  Mr.  J.  Watson’s,  £58  5s.; 
Mr.  H.  Sunderland’s,  £57  17s.  6d.;  Mr.  Mat- 
thew McDonnell’s,  £56;  Mr.  William  Mat- 
thews’, £55  5s.;  Mr.  Charles  Louden’s,  £52; 
His  Honor  Judge  Wakely’s  (21),  £51  15s.  od. 


elusion  by  making  a microscopic  examination  of 
the  foeces  of  an  afl’ected  animal.  As  you  state  the 
calves  are  of  good  stock,  it  would  be  foolish  on 
your  part  to  let  them  dwindle  and  die  without  hav- 
ing them  attended  by  a competent  veterinary  sur- 
geon. 

Calves’  Cough,  Etc.  (Perplexed,  Co.  Cork)— (1)  The 
cough  is  probably  due  to  a common  cold,  which  is 
most  infectious,  and  has  affected  the  lot.  We 
would  advise  giving  each  a dose  of  castor  oil  and 
keeping  them  comfortably  housed  during  this  in- 
clement weather.  (2)  The  “ scour  ” may  be  due  to 
indigestion  brought  on  by  improper  or  irregular 
feeding.  Calves  for  the  first  few  weeks  should  be 
fed  on  fresh  whole  milk  four  times  per  day  at  re- 
gular intervals.  In  many  cases  the  scour  is 
specific  in  origin — that  is,  the  infection  is  con- 
tracted through  the  navel  wound  at  birth.  When 
the  calf  is  born  the  navel  string  should  be  tied 
with  a piece  of  tape  which  had  previously  been 
soaked  in  a disinfectant  solution,  and  the  cut  sur- 
face of  tbe  cord  rubbed  with  a piece  of  bluestone 
or  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  preferably  the 
latter.  Until  healing  takes  place,  this  treatment 
should  be  carried  out  daily.  Why  not  call  in  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  get  him  to  investigate  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  price  of 
one  calf  would  more  than  pay  his  fee. 

Ailing  Lamb  (N.  C.,  Co.  Clare) — From  the  symptoms 
you  describe  it  would  appear  that  the  paralysed 
condition  of  the  ewe  is  probably  the  result  of  an 
injury,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  plugging  of  some 
important  blood  vessel  following  parturition. 
Without  making  a personal  examination  of  the 
animal,  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  the 
cause.  We  consider  you  should  procure  the  ser- 
vices of  a veterinary  surgeon. 


etc.  The  scarcity  of  nicely-meated  sliccp  on 
offer  gave  a fillip  to  trade,  and  prices  were  in 
sellers’  favour.  Good  fat  lambs  in  request,  but 
thin  sorts  neglected.  Quotations: — Cattle 

(best),  93s.  to  lois.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secon- 
dary, from  80s.  to  92s.  per  cwt.  live  weight  ; 
cows,  from  bos.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
bulls,  from  80s.  to  lOOS.  per  cwt.  live  weight  ; 
sheep,  from  ujd.  to  276.  per  lb.;  lambs,  from 
bos.  to  95s.  each. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  slieep  and  lambs  held  on  Monday  last  by 
Messrs.  John  ilobson.  Limited,  there  was  fully 
double  the  supplies  of  the  previous  market.  Not- 
withstanding, there  was  no  change  in  values  for 
mutton ; recent  prices  were  well  maintained  through, 
out.  with  top  quality  making  up  to  2s,  lOd.  per  lb. 
dead  weight.  As  is  expected,  lambs  are  coming  out 
in  increasing  quantities;  consequently  there  was  a 
slight  falling  off  in  values,  and  the  phenomenal 
prices  obtained  for  the  last  two  weeks  were  slightly 
reduced.  At  the  same  time  values  are  extremely 
satisfactory,  several  lots  making  as  high  as  £6  10s., 
and  from  £5  to  £6  w’as  the  current  value  for  good 
lambs,  smaller  lambs  making  slightly  under  this 
figure.  Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to  136s.; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  to  130s.;  White  wedders,  to  215s.; 
White  ewes,  to  265s.;  crossbreds,  to  200s.,  and  rams, 
to  280s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle 
held  on  Tuesday  the  supplies  in  No.  1 ring  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  previous  market.  Here 
again  values  were  well  sustained,  top  quality  rang- 
ing round  about  100s.,  with  several  fancy  lots  mak- 
ing up  to  104s.;  secondary  quality,  94s.  to  99s.,  and 
only  small  unfinished  cattle  realising  under  this 
figure.  Bulls  were  the  largest  display  of  the  se^ 
son,  and  values  were  similar  to  bullocks  and  hei- 
fers, with  the  majority  sold  for  export.  In  the  cow 
ring  there  was  also  a grand  display  both  numeri- 
cally and  in  quality,  and  here  again  the  trade  was  ol 
a sharp  order,  values  on  par  with  last  week’s  mar- 
ket; an  entire  clearance,  shippers  being  the  princi- 
pal customers.  The  inaugural  sale  was  held  in  the 
new  store  ring,  and  was  an  unqualified  success. 
Sellers  supported  the  venture  generously,  and  buyers 
responded  extensively;  consequently  the  sale  had  a 
good  send  off;  prices  were  in  most  cases  far  beyond 
vendors’  expectations;  home  and  export  buyers 
bought  extensively,  and  of  the  many  lots  on  offer 
an  entire  clearance  was  effected.  The  sale  will  be 
continued  weekly,  and  we  trust  that  Messrs.  Eobson 
will  be  well  supported  in  their  enterprise.  The  live 
weig'bt  prices-  for  well-bred  and  conditioned  cattle 
in  the  store  department  ranged  up  to  97s.  per  live 
cwt.  Bullocks  made  up  to  £64  10s.;  heifers,  to  £60; 
cows,  to  £62  10s.,  and  bulls,  to  £80. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
a very  large  show  of  cattle  on  offer  at  their  sale 
to-day,  the  increase  being  made  up  chiefly  of  prinae 
cows.  Butchers -and  shippers  were  well  represented, 
the  latter  buying  practically  all  the  cows  on  offer 
for  export.  A slow,  dear  trade  at  prices  similar  to 
last  week  was  the  result,  and  towards  the  finish  a 
clearance  was  practically  effected.  Bullocks,  £68 ; 
heifers,  £53;  cows,  £63;  bulls,  £97.  At  them  sale 
on  Monday  there  was  an  average  show  of  sheep  on 
offer  and  a mrxch  larger  turn-out  of  lambs.  Cus- 
tomers were  numerous.  All  classes  met  a slightly 
easier  trade.  Towards  the  finish  a clearance  was 
practically  made.  Whitefaced  wethers,  220s.; 
Whitefaced  ewes,  210s.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  125s.; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  120s.;  cross  hoggs,  190s.;  rams,  to 
£12  5s.;  lambs,  108s.  to  72s.  . 

Wm.  B.  Fill,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick— Special 
Weekly  Dairy  Market,  April  20.— Heavy  entries; 
trade  easier  than  last  market.  Demand  lacked 
energy,  except  for  promising  and  forward  drafts; 
middling  classes  a slow  trade  and  hard  to  cash; 
choice  heifers,  £46  10s. — £53  10s. ; useful,  £40  £43 
10s.;  medium,  £35— £38;  milchers,  tops,  £49— £54 
10s.;  medium,  £40— £45;  small,  £30— £38;  springing 
cows,  £38  10s. — £47  10s.  . , , 

Wm,  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick— Weekly 
Market  of  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock  and  Sheep,  April 
21.— Heavy  supplies;  400  on  sale.  Entries  included 
some  exceptionally  useful  and  promising  lots ; prices 
worked  out  at  current  rates ; backward  and  middling 
lots  a slow  trade.  Fat  bullocks,  £47  15s.;  fat  hei- 
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Full  yalasi  obtained  and  returned  to  lenders,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Uarkets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Came,  etc. 

Chaqaes  and  Aceonnts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
sn  application, 
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lers,  £37  5s.  £38  5s. ; three-year-old  bullocks,  second 
class,  £30  lOs  — £31 ; forward  strippers,  £31— £35  • 
two  year-old  bullocks,  £27  10s.— £28  5s.;  two-year-old 
belters,  £24— £27  10s,;  second  run,  £19— £23;  year- 
ling bullocks,  £18— £24  5s.;  heifers,  £18  lOs.— £22 
classes,  £12-£17  10s.  Fat  sheep.  £8 
14s. — £9  15s.  A good  clearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN.  April  20.— There  is  some  inquiry  for  Irish 
wheat,  but  practically  none  available;  prices  are 
nominal.  Barley  also  nominally  as  previously 
quoted.  Oats  find  a very  slack  inquiry.  In  the 
country  black  oats  may  be  reckoned  as  27s  6d  to 
28s.  6(1.  and  29s.  6d.  per  barrel,  on  rail,  but  in  retail 
transactions  locally,  up  to  31s.  and  31s.  6d.,  per- 
haps 32s.  6d.  IS  paid.  White  oats  not  freely  offered 
and  quoted  from  32s.  to  34s.,  althoug'h  here  and  in 
the  country  some  holders  are  making  a firm  stand 
around  35s. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  April  21. — Official  prices  (wholesale) — 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  8d.  to  3s.  lOd.;  lump,  retail 
3s.  6(1.  to  3e.  8d.;  do.,  wholesale,  3s.  6d.  per  lb 
eggs,  hen,  22s.  to  27s.  6d.;  duck,  26s.  to  33s.  per  12(3 
do.,  hen,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  2d.;  duck,  3s.  3d.  to  3s  8d 
per  doz  ; buttermilk,  5s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  rundlet;  pot- 
herb celery,  12s.  to  20s.;  rhubarb,  5s.  to  6s.;  parsley 
8s.  to  10s.;  leeks,  6s.  to  8s.;  scallions,  8e.  to  12s.’ 
per  doz,  bundles;  turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; carrots.  12s. 
to  14s.;  parsnips.  12s.  to  14s.  per  cwt. ; cauliflower j 
2s,  to  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  savoys,  16s.  to  36s.;  pam- 
phrey,  18s.  to  24s.;  curleys,  10s.  to  18s.  per  120- 
turnips  swedes.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.;  potatoes,  Up-to- 
11s.;  British  (Jueens,  11s.  to  11s. 
6d.;  Windsor  Castles,  10s.  9d.  to  11s.  6d.;  grain,  oats, 
teeding,  19s.  6d.  to  21s.;  hay,  upland,  new,  10s.  to 
12s.  6d.;  meadow,  6s.  to  9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  lOs.  6d.  • 
cw^"^’  ’ “leditmi,  202s.  per 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market).  April  21.— Oats,  old, 
stone;  hay,  230s.  to  240s.;  straw 
120s  to  140s.;  turnips,  12e.  6d.  to  17s.  6d.  per  ton  ■ 
potatoes,  30s.  to  32s.  6d.  per  sack;  turf,  40s.  per  ton- 
bogwood,  28s.  to  30s.  per  load. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

April  20.  Imported  fruits,  etc.,  in  very 
low  supply  Irish  apples  selling  well,  especially 
where  quality  is  concerned.  Sound,  32s.  to  38s.,  and 
occasionally  40s,  per  barrel.  Vegetables  in  fair  siip- 
I>ly,  except  cauliflowers,  which  W'ere  scarce  and 
wanted  bales  averaged : Broccoli,  3s.  9d.  to  4s  3d 
5s  and  specials,  6s.  per  doz.;  rhubarb,  2e.  9d.  to  5s! 
6d.  and  6s.  per  doz. ; York  cabbage,  30s.  to  48s.,  50s. 
60s.,  and  79s.  per  load;  savoys,  8s.  to  20s  do  • 
swedes,  3e.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  and  3s.  lid.  per 'cwt.! 
scallions,  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  large  bundle  ■ 
leeks,  2d.  to  3d. ; parsley.  Is.  to  Is.  5d.,  2s.,  and  2s! 
6d.  pm-  tray ; raciishes,  6d.  to  9d.  doz, ; salad,  9(1.  to 
is.  2d.,  and  special,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Spinach, 
IS.  to  Is.  3d.  tier  tray  and  5s.  per  bag;  strawberries, 
5s.  to  6s,,  8s.  and  9s.  per  lb. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  April  21— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
maiket  to-day  consisted  of  167  pigs,  which  were 
dea^nd^^  prices  from  £9  to  £9  15s.  per  cwt.;  good 

POULTRY. 

DUBLIN,  April  20. — Our  market  is  now  practically 
passing  through  a period  of  between-seasons,  which 
leaves  supplies  more  than  ordinarily  low.  Besides 
the  apprehension  of  interference  with  shipping  and 


nervv  tending  to  make  the  country 

prices,  in  absence  of  usual  arrivals 
each*  nominal.  Rabbits  improved  to  Is.  6d. 

hens^^Bs^to^iV)^^^?^’  21.— Chickene,  8s.  to  14s.; 

liens,  8s.  to  10s.;  ducks,  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

butter. 

20. — A dull  and  uncertain  atirmR. 
phere  pervades  the  butter  trade;  prices  over  the 

h^^stil^a^w^pn undercurrent 
Uv  trend.  For  fresh  creams  3s.  3d. 

rivals 'fr(fm  ^hd  for  prime  factory  ar- 

3d  Ifpr  11?^  ® ^ storage.  2s.  lid.  to  3s.  Id.  and  3s. 
offer^ne  \nilk  w producers,  too,  are 
thpJ^wnn.,m  decidedly  lower  prices  than 

they  woupld  recently  accept;  in  fact,  at  the  moment 
350s.  per  cwt.  would  be  accepted,  f.o.r.,  f.o.b. 

CORK,  April  21.— Owiqg  to  Irish  Trades’  Congress 
having  stopped  export  of  butter,  there  were°Kfoffi- 
P^ol>ably  will  i,e  none  until  some 
vp.dpf  arrangements  are  forthcoming.  Deli- 
veiies  are  small,  and  satisfy  local  requirements. 

EGGS. 

April  20.— Prices  of  eggs  since  our  last 
come  down  a few  shillings  per  120,  but 
levet  hpsf  e&e-s  to  about  previous 

rfp^®^’!  on  arrivals  of  same  making  22s.  to  26s. 

per  120,  and  extra  selected  parcels,  27s.  per  120  • 
seconds  and  smalls  around  20s.;  value  of  duck  eggs 
lower,  namely,  26s.  to  28s.  and  30s.  per  120  Thf 
whal  ZopvtP .t/ade  recently  has  been  some- 
alhiost  safe  to  predict  that 
prosjiective  values  will  show  a cheaper  complexion. 

POTATOES. 

20.— Supplies  of  potatoes  are  just 
now  on  the  ample  side  to  meet  consumptive  require- 
ments  on  present  basis  of  demand  well  into  end  of 
^1  ^ before.  Up-to-Dates,  12s.  to  12s. 

6d,,  best  Champions,  12s.;  Skerries,  13s.  per  cwt. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  April  20.--There  was  a weaker  under- 
tone  in  values,  and  old  meadow  hay,  especially  of 
soft  and  inferior  description,  proved  difficult  to 
negotiate.  Prime  strong  hay.  111  3d.  to  12s.,  and 
occasmnal  shed  Co.  Dublin  first  crop,  12s.  3d.  and 
12s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  medium  strong  hay,  10s.  to  11s.- 
P®r  middling,  7s.  t(i 

I?'  f around  5s.  per  cwt.;  wheaten  straw, 

^ extra,  5s.  8d.  and  6e.  per  cwt.: 

feerqutliti,  6s  threshed,  extra 
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LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— April  22nd,  1920. 


Averasc  Average 


SIWSON 

CALF  MEAL 

REARS  CALVES  WITHOOTHILKJ'llEVtHBSCOyR 
SAVES  £z  ON  EVERY  CALF  REAREDk 


SPIGE 


HAY.  STRAW 
& CATTLE 

FATJENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER. 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFII 

Sold  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drug  Merchants^ 

(.aiYPSOS  4 Co.,  Ltd  , WESTMORELAND  mtt.ta  ^ 

St  i nneto^ 

Or  to  Adams  A Anderson.  28  Waring  Street.  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie,  7 Aehfleld  Terrace,  Terenure,  Dublin. 


Bullocks 
prime 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

very  good 
good 
do. 
fair 
Heifers 
prime 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

very  good 
good 
Cows 
prime 
do. 
do. 

very  good  ... 
good 
W ethers 
prime 

very  good  ... 
do. 

Ewee 
prime 
Hoggets 
prime 

very  good  ... 
Lambs 
4 prime 
Number  exposed  for 
5,034. 

* Indicates  that  the 


*4 

■»1 

*7 

*2 

*4 

*4 

*4 

*8 

*7 

*10 

*3 

3 

*2 

*3 

*4 

*2 

*1 

*1 

*2 

4 
2 
1 
2 
3 

26 

20 

101 


10 

13 


live  weight. 

»er  head. 

per  «wt 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

...  13 

0 

0 

65 

13 

0 

5 1 

0 

...  10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

...  9 

0 

0 

44 

11 

0 

4 19 

0 

...  12 

0 

0 

58 

16 

0 

4 18 

0 

...  11 

2 

21 

56 

19 

6 

4 17 

6 

...  11 

2 

17 

56 

10 

9 

4 17 

0 

...  11 

1 

14 

54 

12 

0 

4 16 

0 

...  11 

1 

21 

54 

6 

6 

4 15 

0 

...  10 

3 

20 

51 

7 

3 

4 14 

0 

...  10 

0 

15 

46 

12 

9 

4 12 

0 

...  10 

1 

14 

46 

13 

9 

4 10 

0 

...  8 

0 

9 

33 

10 

0 

4 3 

0 

. , 12 

2 

0 

62 

10 

0 

5 0 

0 

...  10 

0 

0 

49 

10 

0 

4 19 

0 

...  9 

1 

17 

46 

1 

9 

4 18 

0 

...  7 

3 

0 

37 

15 

9 

4 17 

6 

...  9 

0 

0 

43 

4 

0 

4 16 

0 

...  11 

0 

0 

51 

14 

0 

4 14 

0 

...  7 

1 

0 

32 

12 

6 

4 10 

0 

9 

8 

10 

7 

9 

1 

1 

1 


3 14 
3 0 
1 0 
0 0 
1 0 

1 26 

0 25 

1 6 

2 0 


41 
36 

42 
28 
56 

10 

7 

8 


15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

7 


4 4 
4 2 
4 2 
4 0 
3 17 


6 15  0 
6 8 6 
6 8 0 


9 0 0 6 0 0 


1 0 11 
0 3 24 


0 0 
0 0 


0 1 21  3 

sale— Fat  cattle, 

lot  so  marked 
weight. 


6 7 3 

6 4 9 


8 11  6 


15  0 

2,736 ; fat  sheep, 

was  sold  by  live 


ENNIS*; 

“l.lNCOLNSHIRe> 

PIC  POWDERSi 

CUM  ALL  DISEASES  OF  PIGS, 
Soce  repay  their  sm^  coo,. 
.WTWtMca  tod.  perdtK  Bngku. 
inm  ihe  8^  Prootetar 
X W.  DEMOS,  i<J»Ta 


CROSS^CHANNEL  MARKETS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

ST  IVES  CATTLE  MARKET.-On  Monday  last 

cruf®*®m’h?°'I®'®/’  that  any  material  benefit  will  a^ 
„_V^*  1 u s^^^Ttage  of  cattle  became  more  acute 
lanU  '^be  recent  strike  in  Ire^ 

aflected  supplies  of  cattle  from  that 
country  and  some  time  must  elapse  before  Irish, 
shipments  are  again  righted.  There  was  not  one 
1®^  Irish  breed  for  the  week-end.  774  cattle 
2,224  sheep,  and  57  milch  cows  were  allocated" 
^ cSbrtdpf^  cows  ranged  from  £34  to  £62. 

t^AJVlBBIDGE,  April  17.— Fat  cattle  graded  fin 
last  week  25;  stores  and  cows,  209  last  week ’258- 
calves  64,  last  week  118;  fat  sheep  2,  ffist  wiek  ?9  ^ 
Iter®  ®,b®®P,”il.  last  week  nil;  pigs  503,  last  week  693’ 
Store  beasts  a good  trade  all  round!  Fat  pigs  a 
demarnl*^^^^^’  prices  as  last  week.  .Store  pigs  a good 
BIRMINGHAM,  April  20.— Supplies  of  nigs  showerl 

sniti  of  ® being  offered.  In 

^ iQore  active  demand,  there  was  a little 
bacon  pigs  being  quoted  40s 
."'®^^bt,  and  sows,  36s. 

and^auaTitv®"'^B£;~t®®“®^  market  both  in  supplies- 
ana  quality.  Beasts  number  82,  all  from  local 
fee(lers.  S}mep  443,  principally  from  outside  the 

area.  Calves,  98,  and  pigs,  32.  Pigs  were  in  stronir 
demand  and  made  up  to  40s.  per  score. 

GAKIjISLE,  April  17. — Large  show  of  Irish  storpR. 
experienced  a quieter  trade  owing  to  w-et  weather 
fii-2  ^ P°or  attendance  of  buyers.  Two-year-old  hei- 
1 Ihree-year-olds  up  to  £40- 
cows,^£40^^°*^®’  heifers,  £59;  stripping 

WAKEFIELD,  April  21.— Very  light  show  of  fat 
beasts  (154),  but  no  sheep.  Beef  made  65s  to  75s 

6toreT*£20^®to''£fa^  t®  1=52  each! 

pf  Acnr?w  layers-off,  £28  to  £37. 

GLAbGOW,  April  21.— There  was  aeain  a fino 
show  of  Scotch  cattle,  and  quality  still^extra  good 
mmliro ^Fisb  cattle  are"^ diminisCg.^The 
Sbpln^;T.°^f  which  IS  not  up  to  the  usual  standard 
Sheep  in  fairly  large  numbers,  and  all  of  good 
8!3^bty.  In  the  dead  meat  section  the  supply  of 
home  and  foreign  beef  was  up  to  the  usual  average 
POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

LONDON  (Smithfield),  April  21.— Best  young  Eng- 
scarce,  and  are  making  ^s.  6d 
opr^fh  ^1wp®f  fowls.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d! 

per  lb. , live  fat  hens.  Is,  7d.  to  Is.  lOd.  Eggs— Best 
English  new  laid  are  30s.  to  32s.  per  120;  this  week 
Irish  are  29s  per  120.  Rabbits,  tame,  Is  3d  to  Is 

to^-Ls'T'gli*’  ^iYb.^‘^-L?v*^  \'liwls“^S^uif!fof’’brsf®-tfo 

PORKi 

LONDON,  April  21. — The  high  prices  ruling  upon 
now  falling.  Small  pigs  (7  to  8 stone),, 
sows,  13s.  to  14s.;  boars,  lOs.  to  12s.  All 
quotations  are  tor  stone  of  8 lbs.,  and  are  liable  to 
slight  fall  during  the  week.— (Game  and  Son.) 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

_ The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
^^!.l  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 

Returns  for  the  week 
Mded  17th  April,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years  — ^ 

1920.  1919.  1918. 

wi  . ®-  s.  d. 

Wheat  ...  72  8 73  1 7 3 3 

Barley  ...  87  3 62  9 56  6 

Oats  ...  55  5 47  3 47  0 o»  B 

Wheat  It  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 

PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


1917. 
6.  d. 
84  10 
70  6 

59  8 


Pigs  kiUed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 
1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919 

April  15th 

9,553 

5,791 

4.881 

4.397 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

187,421 

68,725 

70.492 

74,543 

FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  Sc  CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Stvann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams;— “ Porca.  London.") 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 

All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWERS  & 00.,  LONDON 
Stratford  Station.  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 
Bankers:— The  London  Ckmnty  Westminster  and 
Parr  s Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


X ^®.?»-P'tbli8hed  by  THE  BEUNSWICK  PEESS. 

LTD.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Brunswick  St..  Dublin. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  192U. 

1.  Tflli:  FAltMEKS’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  year. 

12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  thi’ee  months,  3/3.  Pay- 
able in  advance.  . 

3 expiration.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).— 12  words  or 
less.  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application.  ...  . . 

CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publica,tion. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return.  * , ^ . 

COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 

LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications  will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 
QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
GAZETTE”  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


5. 


6. 


9. 


10. 


■ Have  you  given  careful  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  stallion  to  which  to  breed  the 
farm  mares?  ;;  :: 

From  Ireland,  Great  Britain  imported  eggs 
and  poultry  during  1919  to  the  value  of  over 
£18,000,000. 

Wash  the  sheep  well  and  shear  the  wool  off 
within  fourteen  days  and  even  less  if  the  wea- 
ther is  bright  and  warm.  Above  all,  see  that 
bits  of  grass,  hay,  straw  or  leaves  are  kept  out 
of  the  wool,  and  use  wooden  skewers  to  fasten 
up  the  wool  sheets.  The  use  of  binder  twine 
for  the  purpose  is  detrimental. 

Instead  of  quarrelling  with  your  neighbour 
about  that  piece  of  line  fence  which  has  blown 
dovvn,  or  is  not  just  on  the  line,  go  and  help 
build  it.  For  the  sake  of  a day’s  work  or  the 
loss  of  a few  feet  of  land,  some  rnen,  in  fact 
the  whole  family,  have  been  unfriendly  with 
their  neighbours  for  years.  Many  pass  the 
great  divide  without  becoming  reconciled.  It 
is  time  that  we  were  big  enough  to  forget 
petty  differences  and  be  neighbourly  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term. 

Unless  the  farmers’  problems  are  considered 
with  more  sympathy  by  the  public  generally, 
a food  shortage  will  be  inevitable.  As  a busi- 
ness, farming  is  not  getting^  a square  deal. 
Everybody  engaged  in  the  business  knows  this 
or  feels  it.  Leaving  out  a few  exceptional 
years,  farmers  have  not  been  paid  a fair  aver- 
age price  for  their  products,  and  now,  owing 
to  rising  wages  and  other  labour  troubles, 
combined  with  the  attempts  to  control  prices 
without  regard  to  the  cost  of  production,  the 
lot  of  the  farmer  is  not  to  be  envied.  Govern- 
ment control  has  already  imperilled  production 
of  essential  articles,  and  it  is  certain  that  unless 
farmers  are  paid  a price  that  will  ensure  theni 
a fair  and  reasonable  profit,  sufficient  food  will 
not  be  produced.  In  other  words,  if  present 
tendencies  continue,  or,  as  the  signs  seem  to 
indicate,  grow  worse,  somebody  will  go  hun- 
gry because  of  the  scarcity  of  food-stuff's. 
However,  sooner  or  later,  that  intangible  but 
very  potent  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  be- 
come operative,  and  food-stuffs  will  bring  more 
profitable  prices  because  of  their  scarcity.  In 
the  meantime,  it  seems  to  us,  farmers  must  or- 
ganise to  sell  their  products.  This  can  be  done 
successfully.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  merchants 
and  manufacturers  fix  prices  on  their  goods  on 
the  basis  of  average  cost,  and  when  they  can- 
not sell  at  an  average  profit  they  stop  selling 
and  producing?  "Why  may  not  farmers  use 
this  well-established  business  method. 


COLD  APRIL. 

TFIOSE  fabled  showers,  which  April  is 
accredited  to  pour  out  as  from  nature’s 
watering  pan,  did  not  come  either  to  field 
or  garden  this  year.  Tliey  were  awaited  on 
expectantly,  but  still  they  came  not.  Both  far- 
mer and  gardener  alike  awaited  them,  as  well 
as  spells  of  dryness  and  heat  between  times 
to  open  up  the  soil  and  make  it  friable  ; tliis 
would  have  encouraged  growth,  and  yet  en- 
abled the  surface  clay  to  work  freely  under 
either  harrow  or  rake;  but  such  hopes  as  well 
as  wishes  were  alike  washed  to  the  ground. 
And  this,  not  by  the  typical  April  showers 
looked  for,  but  by  deluges  of  pelting  rains,  im- 
pelled by  the  cold  northerly  or  westerly  winds 
behind.  The  boisterousness  of  the  wind  and 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  do  not  alone 
total  all  the  ill  things  that  are  to  be  said  of 
this  spring  to  date.  Seeds  still  remain  unsown, 
ridges  are  left  unplanted,  and  fields  untended 
even  now  have  had  to  be  held  over  till  the 
first  chance  comes.  Presently  there  is  not 
much  sign  of  clearance  or  token  of  settled 
mildness;  true,  the  chestnut  is  leafing  out 
broadly,  and  the  blackbird  trills  by  evening,  as 
if  the  real  spring  glow  were  really  here.  These 
alone  may  be  taken  as  presages  of  softer  airs 
and  bluer  skies  before  many  days  slip  by,  and 
give  confidence  that  the  promised  seed-time, 
if  belated,  can  be  relied  on  confidently,  and 
that  when  it  does  come,  its  bursting  energy 
will  make  up  for  the  tardiness  which  has 
caused  such  heart-burning  and  despair.  The 
nesting  of  the  birds  in  the  hedgerows  is  as  safe 
a sign  that  Spring  is  at  hand  as  can  be,  even 
though  hail  showers  patter  on  the  roofs  at  mid- 
day, and  the  early-potato  haulms  overground 
look  dismal  and  cramped,  and  here  and  there 
are  fringed  round  with  the  burn  bite  of  the 
night  frost. 

The  Department’s  Journal. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Department’s 
Journal,  which  has  just  appeared,  con- 
tains much  that  will  appeal  to  farmers. 
The  articles  dealing  with  purely  agricultural 
matters  cover  a wide  range,  and  all  these  are 
of  interest.  Manures  and  crops  are  treated  in 
proportion,  and  poultry  matters  are  also  given 
the  space  they  deserve.  First  position  is 
assigned  to  the  report  of  last  year’s  field  ex- 
periments, and  the  information  as  well  as  guid- 
ance which  this  affords  comes  most  timely. 
Among  wheat  varieties,  last  year’s  result  shows 
that  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  White  Stand  Up 
are  still  the  most  suitable  varieties  for  general 
cultivation  in  this  country.  Benefactor  proved 
a slightly  heavier  cropper  than  Squarehead 
Master;  both  these  varieties  find  much  favour 
with  growers,  though  the  former,  and  to  some 
extent  the  latter,  is  prone  to  suffer  badly  from 
rust  attack.  April  Red  Bearded  did  best  of  the 
spring  varieties  at  all  centres,  and  returned  the 
heaviest  yield  of  both  grain  and  straw.  Of  the 
other  varieties  tested  Red  Marvel  again 
proved  .a  better  ci'opper  than  Dreadnought  ; 
these  varieties  produce  large  and  rather  coarse 
samples,  and,  being  of  French  origin,  require 
to  be  sown  at  latest  by  the  middle  of  March. 
Seeding  of  Red  Fife,  which  gave  the  lowest  re- 
turn, can  be  safely  done  in  April,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  its  samples  to  some  extent 
compensates  for  its  poor  yielding  capacity. 
The  barley  trials  prove  that  the  new  hybrid 
variety — Archer  Spratt — is  superior  to  pure 
Archer,  which  it  closely  resembles  m type  of 
ear,  size,  colour,  and  shape  of  grain;  it  pos- 
sesses, however,  the  advantage  of_  being- 
stronger  strawed,  and  hence  is  not  so  liable  to 
lodge  as  pure  Archer,  and  this,  in  itself,  is  a 
great  recommendation  to  growers.  The 
Archer  and  Goldthorpe  cross  did  not  show  any 
superiority  in  yield  over  pure  Goldthorpe,  but 
having  shorter  and  stronger  straw,  is  suitable 
for  sowing  on  heavy  land,  where  wide-eared 
barleys  are  preferred.  Four  white  and  two 
black  oat  varieties  were  tried.  Black  Mogul, 
which  was  third  best  yielder  in  1918,  proved 
superior  to  all  others  this  past  season,  both  in 
respect  of  grain  and  straw,  and  can  be  com- 
mended to  farmers  in  districts  where  black 
varieties  are  favoured.  It  may  not  do  so  well  on 
every  type  of  soil  as  Black  Tartarian,  but  can 
be  more  confidently  advised  for  trials  on  light 
dry  soils  than  on  heavy,  well-manured  fields. 


Winter  oats  were  tried  in  three  Southern  coun- 
ties— Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Wexford-  and  the 
varieties  tested  for  yield  were  Black  Tartarian, 
Black  Winter,  Prolific  Dun  or  Gr'.y  \Vinter, 
Winter  Bountiful  and  'I'awny.  Yields  vverc 
irregular,  and,  though  Black  'I’artarian  proved 
the  heaviest  grain  producer.  Black  Winter 
yielded  much  better  than  Tawny.  '1  he  results 
obtained  from  Winter  Bountiful  at  two  centre^ 
in  Co.  Wexford  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  for 
wider  trial  there,  especially  as  Wexford  far- 
mers, whether  owing  to  old  practice  or  special 
suitability  of  soil  and  climate,  arc  more  given 
to  growing  winter  oats  than  elsewhere.  Loc- 
har,  among  the  maincrop  potato  varieties 
tested,  proved  at  a large  number  of  centres  to 
be  a heavier  cropper  than  either  Dates,  Arran 
Chief,  Old  Champion,  or  Irish  Queen,  and  of 
the  two  mid-earlier.  Great  Scot  did  slightly 
better  than  British  Queen.  In  order  of  table 
merit,  Champion  still  holds  command,  fol- 
lowed by  Irish  Queen  and  Arran  Chief,  but, 
this  notwithstanding,  it  looks  as  if  Lochar  and 
Arran  Chief  will  extend  in  favour  with  growers 
for  some  seasons  to  come.  The  margin  of 
superiority  between  the  turnip  varieties  tried 
was  insignificant.  Magnum  Bonum  again 
cropped  heaviest,  but  as  an  excellent  keeping 
swede,  and  very  suitable  for  use  in  late  spring, 
Incomparable  Green  Top  also  did  well.  The 
heaviest  Cropping  Mangel  varieties  were  Prize- 
Winner  and  Yellow  Globe;  Long  Red  this  past 
season,  as  for  a number  of  years  back,  again 
gave  better  results  than  Golden  Tankard;  the 
yields  varied  from  27  tons  12  cwts.  (Prize- 
Winner)  to  22  tons  13  cwts.  (Golden  Tankard) 
per  statute  acre. 

The  need  and  value  of  using  a judicious  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  ably  dealt  with  in  an  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  Hanley,  who  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  different  types  of  rotation 
practised  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Hanley  points  out  that  the  systems  of  crop- 
ping followed  by  Irish  farmers  might  be  im- 
proved by  a wider  cultivation  of  catch  crops 
put  in  during  the  late  summer  or  autumn 
months.  In  Ulster  he  suggests  that  land 
which  is  allowed  to  lie  idle  after  the  flax  crop 
is  pulled  might  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  and 
a green  crop  secured  in  spring  which  could  be 
cleared  off  in  time  to  make  ready  the  ground 
either  for  potatoes  or  turnips  ; the  same  course 
might  be  followed  in  the  southern  counties  on 
early-cut  corn  stubble  land,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  dry  and  friable.  The  account  of  the 
experiments  carried  out  by  County  Instructors 
“ to  determine  whether  or  not  pigs  can  be  fat- 
tened profitably  when  potatoes  as  well  as  meals 
are  given  in  a raw  state,”  will  dissipate  much 
doubt  that  existed  on  the  matter.  The  details 
given  should  be  closely  read  ; it  is  enough  here 
to  indicate  the  conclusions,  which  indicate  that 
at  the  present  high  price  of  pork,  potatoes  pay 
to  be  cooked  as  a pig  feed,  and  that  while  un- 
cooked potatoes  can  undoubtedly  be  used  to 
bring  pigs  to  a killing  weight,  a longer  fatten- 
ing period  is  required  than  if  cooked  potatoes 
are  given.  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams  gives  a detailed 
account  (with  tables)  of  an  experiment  carried 
out  at  Clonakilty  to  determine  the  superior 
grazing  quality  of  land  dressed  with  slag  over 
land  not  treated.  The  figures  obtained  by 
regular  and  careful  weighings  indicate  that 
grazing  cattle  make  most  w-eight  during  June, 
when  the  feeding  quality  of  the  grass  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  that  great  improvement  in  the 
feeding  quality  of  poor  lands  can  be  effected 
by  the  use  of  slag  ; in  fact,  the  money  ex- 
pended on  this  fertiliser  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sound  investment,  which  will  amply  repay  it- 
self by  the  greater  numbers  of  cattle  made  pos- 
sible to  carry  during  the  season,  and  the  less 
time  required  to  bring  backward  cattle  into 
condition.  The  account  of  the  tests  between 
feeding  calves  on  crushed  oats  compared  with 
whole  oats  may  seem  surprising  to  many  who 
would  dread  the  danger  of  stomach  trouble 
from  the  latter.  The  results,  however,  show 
that  where  facilities  for  the  crushing  or  bruis- 
ing of  oats  do  not  exist,  whole  oats  may  be 
fed  confidently;  due  care  must,  however,  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  whole  grain;  feeding  of 
oats  should  not  be  begun  until  the  calves  are 
between  three  and  four  weeks  old,  and  the 
quantity  allowed,  which  should  not  exceed  two 
ounces  per  day  at  the  start,  must  be  increased 
gradually  with  discrimination. 
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Flax-growers  will  find  much  information  on 
the  merits  of  the  different  descriptions  of  flax- 
seed tested  last  year.  Dutch  (White  Flower- 
ing) proved  much  superior  in  the  return  of 
nbre  to  Dutch  (Blue  Flowering),  a reversal  of 
old-time  experience.  Home-grown  seed,  as 
well  as  Japanese  and  Canadian  Fibre,  also 
proved  satisfactory,  and  may  be  relied  on  if 
assurance  is  obtained  regarding  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed  at  sowing  time,  and  that  it  is 
of  a distinctly  fibre  variety.  Other  particulars 
are  given,  and  directions  of  guidance  as  to  pur- 
chase which  would  have,  however,  been  of 
more  value  if  available  a couple  of  months 
back.  Articles  dealing  with  the  basis  of  in- 
come tax  assessments  on  fanners,  the  general 
cultivation  and  handling  of  maincrop  potatoes, 
the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry,  and  an 
account  of  the  Black  Scab  affection,  are  also 
included.  The  Journal  altogether  is  highly  in- 
formative and  well  deserves  close  reading 
from  the  community  for  whose  information 
and  guidance  it  caters. 


Quantity  and.Quality, 

IN  the  notes  on  manures  for  the  present 
month,  contributed  to  the  English  Board’s 
Journal  from  Rothamstead  Experimental 
Station,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
bulk  may  be  produced  from  injudicious  manur- 
ing at  the  expense  of  quality.  Thus,  in  a para- 
graph on  the  manuring  of  swedes,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  advantage  of  a dressing  of  phosphates 
(3  to  4 cwts.  super)  is  that  this  promotes  a 
full  development  of  roots,  and  also  increases 
the  feeding  value  of  the  crop.  It  is  well  recog- 
nised that  the  effect  of  phosphates  is  to  en- 
courage crops  to  ripen  out  timely  and  to  ma- 
ture thoroughly.  Such  a result  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  corn  crops,  though 
less  easy  to  appreciate  in  the  feeding  qualities 
of  turnips.  The  general  rule  laid  down  by  this 
authoritative  pronouncement  regarding  rape 
and  other  fodder  crops  for  sheep  feeding  is 
that  phosphates  increase  the  feeding  value, 
while  nitrogenous  manures  increase  the  bulk. 
This  fact  has  long  since  been  unconsciously 
felt  by  farmers  in  this  country  who  were  wont 
to  regard  an  extra  yield  of  hay  from  a nitrate 
application  as  big,  but  soft,  and  lacking  in 
strength  or  feeding  quality  for  the  fattening 
of  stock.  Artificial  dressings  require  to  be 
well-balanced  in  order  to  secure  both  quantity' 
and  quality  in  crops;  one  cannot  be  sacrificed 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Of  course,  there 
are  special  crops,  such  as  flax,  which,  being 
grown  for  fibre  yield,  responds  most  readily, 
one  might  say  solely,  both  in  yield  and  quality 
to  potash.  But  this  apart,  one-sided  manuring 
is  injudicious,  as  it  does  not  redress  the  un- 
equal proportions  in  which  the  three  essentials 
are  supplied  by  dung.  The  grass  of  the  fields, 
through  the  variation  it  shows  in  feeding  value 
during  summer,  indicates  that  outward  appear- 
ance is  not  everything.  As  mentioned  else- 
where, June  grass  is  richer  and  gives  more 
nutriment  to  stock  than  the  longer  and  heavier, 
though  more  watery  growths,  which  may  suc- 
ceed later  in  the  summer.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  farmer  needs  to  follow  nature  in  sup- 
plying the  necessary  plant  foods  in  such  a 
balance  as  to  secure  the  greatest  feeding  value 
in  his  crops.  The  ideal  is  high,  but  someone 
has  ventured  a hope  that  the  ordinary  farmer 
would  one  day  be  as  skilful  in  mixing  his 
manures  as  the  artist  in  mixing  liis  paints, 
and  could  do  it  so  deftly  as  to  reproduce  the 
actual  results  desired. 

The  cheapest  feeding-stuff  on  the  market  at 
tlic  present  time  is  fresh  brewers’  grains.  Un- 
fortunately, from  its  perishable  nature,  its  use 
is  very  circumscribed.  Of  the  dry  foods,  palm 
kernel  cake  is  the  best  value  for  money,  its 
price  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  2s.  per  ' 
food  unit.  Coconut  cake,  ground  nut  cake  and 
wheat  sharps  arc  all  under  3s.  per  food  unit. 
These  make  a good  choice,  from  which  rations 
suitable  for  most  purposes  can  he  com- 
pounded. 

The  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  last 
week  at  Elmley,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  de- 
veloped seriously,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
slaughter  47  bullocks,  170  sheep,  and  24  lambs 
which  were  affected- 
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ANSWERS  JO  QUERIES. 

QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
TO  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 

following  the  date  of 
should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
I^ter  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier 
Street,®"DubHn  GAZETTE.  179  Great  Brunswick 

forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching 
T®  OArefuUy  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  . 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
rf  tu-  Admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 

It  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to  ’ 
leply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  ■ 
highly  dangerous. 

to  ®''hQr  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper.  1 
1 ^rite  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the  1 
back  of  each  elip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a - 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Barley  and  Bere  (Puzzled.  Co.  Westmeath)— Bere  was 
a coarse,  hardy,  four-rowed  barley,  widely  grown 
in  the  olden  times  on  the  poor  types  of  soil,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  North  of  Scotland  It 
IS  now  very  little  to  be  found,  and  has  been  re- 
placed  on  peaty  and  moory  soils  by  such  a variety 
as  fepratt  barley,  which  stands  up  well  and  gives 
a satisfactory  yield  of  grain  for  stock  feeding, 
ihe  seeding  allowed  was  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
ordinary  barley,  and  it  was  grown  in  the  same 
way.  If  you  are  anxious  to  try  a small  plot  you 
might  make  inquiries  round  Kilbeggan,  which  is 
the  chief  barley  growing  district  in  your  county, 
and  ascertain  if  there  is  anyone  who  still  grows 
here  from  whom  you  could  obtain  a supply  of  seed. 

Applying  Nitrate  of  Soda  (J.  A.  B..  Co.  Down)— As  tho 
potatoes  are,  as  you  state,  not  planted  yet,  the 
best  plan  will  be  to  put  on  the  i cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  with  2 to  3 cwts.  superphosphate  per  statute 
acre,  immediately  after  mixing,  on  the  top  of  the 
dung  in  the  drills,  and  before  the  sets  are  laid, 
nulphate  of  ammonia  and  superphosphate  can  be 
mixed  at  any  time,  but  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  bet- 
ter not  mixed,  but  applied  separately,  or,  if 
imxed,  applied  at  once.  Eepeated  trials  have 
shown  that  the  potato,  which  is  rather  a shallow 
leeder,  returns  the  heaviest  yields  from  an  average 
allowance  of  10  to  15  tons  of  dung,  supplemented 
with  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  3 cwts,  of  super, 
phosphate,  and  1 cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  its 
equivalent  in  kainit  per  statute  acre.  As  you 
say,  being  a new-comer  to  the  business,  much  re- 
quires  to  be  learnt  in  the  routine  of  farming,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  the  mind  which  wants  to 
know.  The  desire  for  information  as  to  why  and 
how  a thing  should  be  done  to  give  the  most  suc- 
cessful results  IS  the  foundation  of  aU  progress  in 
up-to-date  farming.  May  your  desire  to  know 
more  and  more  farming  practice  develop!  It  may 
lead  you  on  to  be  a model  farmer  one  day.  Take 
every  chance  of  widening  your  experience,  but, 
above  aU,  do  not  let  wisdom  linger.  One  has  to 
know,  and  be  wise  with  the  knowing,  to  succeed 
in  these  times.  Whether  it  is  better  to  know  than 
to  be  w-ise  is  another  matter.  This  is  for 
philosophers,  not  farmers,  to  dispute  over.  In 
any  case  your  inquisitiveness  is  not  only  pardon- 
able. but  commendable,  and  we  wish  you  well  in 
your  adventure  into  the  farming  business.  There 
are  worse  callings,  as  you  will  hnd  out,  when  all 
IS  said  and  done. 

Cow  Dropping  Milk  (Iona.  Co.  Monaghan)-The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  either  to  put  a calf  to  her 
which  she  can  suckle,  or  else  to  dry  her  off  and 
fatten  her  for  the  butcher.  There  is  not  much 
can  be  done  to  relieve  tbe  waste  except  milking  at 
short  intervals,  and  this  is  not  easy  to  do.  A cow 
with  the  tendency  to  let  her  milk  drop  is  better 
dispensed  with,  or,  for  the  time  being,  used  to 
suckle  a calf  until  she  goes  dry. 

Government  Grant  for  House  Building  (E.  J M Ck) 

Donegal)— The  question  you  raise  is  not  plain ' but 
It  IS  generally  understood  that  the  grants 
authorised  to  be  made  for  building  purposes  under 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  are  not  to  exceed 
£15,000,000  sterling  “ FOE  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,” 
are  applicable  in  this  country,  and  as  well  to  far- 
mers as  to  anyone  else.  ’Thp  subsidy  can  only  be 
earned  if  the  building  is  completed  within  12  1 
months  from  December  23rd,  1919.  The  plans  for^ 
such  living  houses  must  be  approved  of  by  the- 
local  autliorities,  who  issue  one  certificate  (A),  and  i 
after  inspection  on  completion  issue  another  (B). ' 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


T^HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merohants,  Cork 
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f buoli  two  oei’tilioatoa  ciiLitlo  a olanu  to  bo  maJo 
r for  the  amount  of  subsidy  at  which  the  buildini;  is 
t asseseeiTwith  regard  to  tlie  living  accommodation 

provided.  Tor  full  particulars  and  duiinito  inlor- 
^ matiou  on  the  subject  we  should  advise  you  to 
ie  communicate  directly  vvitji  the  Secretary,  Ministry 
at  of  Health,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W.l  ; that  is,  il  you 
r think  you  can  have  the  building  comiileted  within 
* liie  period  specifled. 

f'  Wool  Coming  Off  Ewes  (W.  U.  H.,  Co.  Tyrone)- The 
t-  feeding,  or  the  kind  of  gracing  given,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  We  should  recommend  you 
f to  get  a veterinary  surgeon  at  once  to  examine  the 

K sheep  and  to  dejiend  on  his  advice.  The  trouble 

P may  be  simple,  or  it  may  be  dangerous,  but  it  is 
h'  one  which  admits  of  no  delay  in  reassuring  your- 
m.  self  about.  The  description  you  give  is.  to  say  the 
V least  of  it,  suspicious. 


Over-Ripe  Cream  (Dan,  Co.  Cork)— Your  trouble  is 
all  due  to  over-ripe  cream ; it  is  FOAMY  the  cream 
gets  during  churning,  not  THICK.  Do  not  keep  the 
cream  so  long;  in  other  words,  churn  more  fre- 
quently. Let  us  know  if  you  do  not  get  better 
results,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  further. 

Mounds  on  Low-lying  Fields  (Inquisitive,  Co.  Carlow) 
—A  fuller  description  of  the  turnips  or  small 
mounds  would  be  desirable.  From  the  short  de- 
scription you  give  it  would  be  impossible  to  oner 
an  opinion  as  to  their  origin.  If  you  give  us 
more  details  as  to  the  size  these  mounds  attain 
and  the  class  of  fields  in  which  they  appear,  we 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  them.  We 
are  the  more  anxious  to  relieve  your  uncertainty 
on  account  of  the  long  period  you  have  been  an 
adherent  and  consistent  reader  of  this  paper. 

Engine  for  Stone-Crushing,  Etc.  (B.  J.  M.,  Co.  Derry) 
An  engine  of  12  h.p„  with  magneto  starter,  would 
be  suited  for  either  purpose,  as,  on  inquiry,  we 
learn  engines  of  this  power  are  being  satisfac- 
torily used  by  county  authorities  for  driving  a 
stone-crushing  plant. 

Testing  Soil  for  Lime  Content  (Ramelton,  Co.  Done- 
gal)—The  test  to  which  you  refer  is  a very  rough 
and  ready  method  of  ascertaining  whether  there 
is  any  lime  present  in  the  soil.  Here  is  one  direc- 
tion in  regard  to  it.— “ The  presence  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  lime  in  the  soil  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  manner.  Moisten  a sample 
of  the  soil,  and  mould  it  into  a shallow  cup.  Pour 
a few  drops  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (spirits  of 
salts) — one  part  of  the  acid  added  to  one  of  water 
into  this  cup,  and,  if  lime  is  present,  bubbles  ap- 
pear at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  a large  amount 
of  lime  is  present,  foaming  will  occur.  . . . If 

the  soil  bubbles  freely  when  the  acid  is  applied  no 
liming  is  needed.**  At  best  this  is  only  an  indica- 
tion one  way  or  the  other.  Observation  of  the 
herbage  and  the  weeds  which  grow  strongly  give  a 
sure  index  to  the  absence  of  lime.  Some  authori- 
ties can  diagnose  the  type  of  soil  by  the  plants 
which  come  freely  there.  Thus,  though  the  clovers 
and  most  leguminous  plants  respond  readily  to 
lime,  the  lupin,  the  furze,  and  the  gorse  are  classed 
as  calcifuges  or  lime  detesters.  To  the  fox-glove 
and  the  sorrel  lime  is  equally  repellent,  and  the 
ordinary  bracken  and  wavy  hair  grass  abound 
only  in  warm  sandy  soils. 


POULTRY. 

Hen  Feeds,  Etc.  (-N.  D.  P.  Holly.  Co.  Derry)— You  will 
find  in  the  Poultry  column  a short  article  on  the 
dry  mash  system.  You  can  decide,  after  you  have 
read  it,  whether  it  suits  your  purpose  better  than 
the  ordinary  method.  The  cutting  you  send  iis 
is  of  the  usual  kind-  We  believe,  however,  this 
farm,  which  is  still  on  a small  scale,  is  very  well 
run.  The  fact  that  eggs  purchased  from  it 
hatched  badly  does  not  prove  the  contrary.  Ke- 
sults  from  hatching  eggs  are  very  variable.  A 
month  ago  we  sent  to  one  customer  two  sittings 
from  the  same  flock.  None  of  the  eggs  were  over 
three  days  old  and  all  were  well  packed.  From 
one  of  these  our  customer  had  twelve  chicks  and 
from  the  other  five.  Always  put  bought  eggs  un- 
der a hen  if  possible. 

Hen’s  Death  from  Scour  (E.  K.,  Co.  Tipperary)— We 
fear  your  hens  are  suffering  from  tunerculosis  of 
the  liver.  In  a very  recent  issue  we  gave  a long 
article  on  the  subject.  Please  read  and  compare 
the  symptoms.  If  you  are  still  in  doubt  after  you 
have  read  this  please  send  a dead  bird  to  these 
offices,  when  an  examination  of  the  carcase  will 
prove  what  is  wrong. 

Lame  Drake  (D.  McO.,  Co.  Dublin)— Our  expert  lives 
in  the  country,  so  we  regret  we  are  unable  to 
examine  any  live  birds,  brought  to  these  offices. 
A reply  has,  however,  been  sent  to  you  by  post, 
which,  we  trust,  will  enable  you  to  save  the  bird. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


VETERINARY. 

Swollen  Cow  (Rex,  Co.  Louth)— Please  see  reply  to 
similar  query  in  this  column. 

Death  of  Duck  (E.  M.,  Co.  Kildare)— The  body  of  the 
duck  arrived  in  so  mutilated  and  decoinposed  a 
condition  that  it  was  almost  useless  for  examina- 
tion purposes.  We  were,  however,  able  to  detect 
traces  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  but 
the  cause  of  which  we  were  unable  to  determine; 
possibly,  irritant  poisoning  was  the  cause.  We 
cannot  undertake  a chemical  analysis  in  such 
cases  unless  specially  instructed,  and  then  the 
fee  would  be  from  two  to  three  guineas. 

Cow  Swelling  (.1.  P.  W.,  Co.  Monaghan) — The  swelling 
on  the  cow*s  side  is  due  to  indigestion.  We  would 
advise  you  to  keep  her  housed  and  to  give  her  a. 
full  dose  of  Epsom  or  (llauber  salts.  Peed  her  for 
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6OU10  (layid  ou  woU-etoamed  brau  maHhes  to  which 
havo  been  added  one  tableBpoonful  of  common 
salt  and  a dessertspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
She  Hliould  also  liave  a moderate  allowance  ot 
good  long  bay  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh 
drinlung  water.  If  the  Hwelliiig  persists  give  her 
one  ouiioo  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  ni  a 
quart  of  tepid  water,  or  one  ounce  or  rectmed 
spirits  of  turpentine  lilended  with  about  twelve 
ounces  of  linseed  or  olive  oil.  You  may  require  to 
repeat  the  dose  of  salts  after  an  interval  of  a week 
or  ten  days.  When  you  consider  she  has  sum- 
ciently  recovered  to  be  put  on  pasture,  do  not  turn 
her  out  on  wet  mornings  or  until  the  dew  hae 
dried. 

joint  Ml  (J.  McC.,  Co.  Armagh)— It  would  appear 
your  calves  are  affected  with  what  is  termed 
“ joint  ill.”  This  is  caused  by  a specific  infection 
contracted  through  the  navel  wound  at  birth. 
Prevention  consists  in  placing  the  calving  cows  in 
a thoroughly  clean  byre  or  shed,  the  floor  of  which 
has  been  saturated  with  some  disinfectant  solu- 
tion, such  as  Jeyes’  Fluid  or  carbolic  acid  and 
water.  When  the  calf  is  born  the  navel  string 
shoxild  be  tied  tightly  with  a piece  of  tape  which 
had  been  kept  in  a strong  disinfectant  smution 
ready  for  use.  Immediately  after  the  umbelical 
cord  has  been  cut  close  to  the  ligature,  the  cut 
surface  should  be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  this  treatment  should  be  continued  daily  un- 
til the  navel  wound  hae  healed.  When  once  calves 
have  become  affected  as  you  describe  little  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  sui’gical  or  medicinal  treat- 
ment. You  might  consult  your  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  get  him  to  try  the  special  serum  pre- 
scribed in  such  cases. 

Lame  Horse  (P.  R.,  Co.  Galway)— It  is  very  probable 
that  the  periodic  lameness  may  arise  from  acute 
rheumatism.  If  you  had  given  us  a more  detailed 
history  of  the  case,  further  than  to  say  he 
suffers  from  lameness  periodically,**  we  might 
have  been  better  able  to  advise  you.  However, 
we  would  recommend  you  to  give  hiin  the  follow- 
ing powder  in  hi®  morning  and  evening  feed  for 
six  days  -.—Salicylate  of  soda,  2 drs. ; citrate  of 
potash,  2 drs. ; powdered  liquorice  root,  1 dr.  Mas- 
sage the  fetlock  joint  for  ten  or  fifteen  minntes 
each  evening  when  put  into  the'  stable ; then  apply 
a good  woollen  bandage.  Occasionally  yon  might 
use  some  Blliman*s  Veterinary  Embrocation  when 
rubbing  the  fetlock.  To  all  his  meals  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  common  salt 
Lockjaw  (Tetanus,  Co.  Cork)— Tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  is 
caused  by  the  entrance  into  the  animaPs  system 
of  a specific  germ  through  some  wound,  no  matter 
how  small  the  latter  is.  This  germ  is  to  be  found 
in  field  and  garden  soils,  particularly  those  'wbich 
have  been  dressed  at  some  time  with  staMe 
manure.  It  is  a very  serious  affection,^  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  proves  fatal.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  recognise  the  affection  in 
the  early  stages  and  to  have  the  serum  treatment 
then  resorted  to;  otherwise,  when  the  disease  has 
well  manifested  itself,  the  serum  is  not  qf  much 
use  In  your  case  the  animal  has  apparently  been 
affected  for  some  time,  so  that  we  would  now  re- 
commend yon  to  keep  her  completely  isolate.d  a_nd 
to  feed  her  on  gruel,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  and  to  dis- 
turb her  as  little  as  possible. 

Calves  Sucking  Urine  (P.  H„  Co.  Wexford)— This  is  a 
common  vice  with  calves  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  four  or  five  months  and  are  turned  out  on 
good  pasture.  Give  each  a wineglassful  of  lime 
water  in  each  quart  of  their  milk.  Procure  ordi- 
nary basket,  wire,  or  leather  muzzles,  and  P^t 
them  on  the  calves  immediately  after  being  fed 
in  the  house. 

GENERAL. 

Part  ownership  of  Machine  (Star,  Co.  Cork)— Farmer 
A.  wonld  appear  to  have  a half  share  or  interest 
in  the  turnip  machine  and  you  and  your  two 
brothers  between  you  are  owners  of  the  remain- 
ing half  share  or  interest.  The  terms  of  the  part- 
nership, however,  are  not  in  writing,  and  there 
is  no  written  document  defining  the  respective 
rights  of  the  parties.  As  between  Farmer  A.  and 
the  other  joint  owners  the  voting  power  is  equal, 
and  Farmer  A.  cannot  outvote  or  be  outvoted  by 
the  others.  The  success  of  the  arrangement  de- 
pended upon  mutual  goodwill  rather  than  any 
claim  to  exercise  “ rights  *’  over  the  naachine. 
Now,  apparently,  Parmer  A.  objects  to  allow  the 
machine  to  be  used  on  the  farm  of  one  of  the 
owners  even  with  the  sanction  of  all  the  other 
co-owners  of  the  same  interest.  There  is  thus  a 
deadlock  so  far  as  one  of  the  parties  is  concerned. 
Failing  agreement,  our  opinion  is  that  the  only 
remedy  is  to  have  the  partnership  terminated,  the 
machine  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided.  In  such 
case  Farmer  A.  gets  one-half  of  the  proceeds,  and 
the  residue  is.  divided  equally  between  the  three 
brothers.  

NOTICE  AS  TO  CRASS  LANDS. 

The  period  having  arrived  at  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom,  the  C<»igested  Districts  Board 
arranges  to  take  in  the  stock  of  small  farmers  on 
the  grass  lands  which  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  allot  to  landholders  or  migrants,  stock 
managers  will  attend  to  take  in  stock  on  the  dates 
notified  locally  for  this  purpose.  In  view  of  com- 
plaints of  delay  in  the  distribution  of  grazing  lands 
in  the  possession  of  the  Board,  and  of  threats  ot 
interference  with  the  letting  of  such  lands,  the  Board 
desires  to  make  it  known  that  it  is  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  such  delays,  which  are  unavoidable. 
Pending  inevitable  proceedings  in  proving  tiMe, 
erection  of  necessary  buildings,  etc.,  the  distribution 
of  land  cannot  be  carried  out.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
option  but  to  take  grazing  stock  or  to  let  the  land 
for  grazing,  and,  in  taking  on  grazing  animals,  pre- 
ference is  invariably  given  to  stock  of  congested 
holders. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

/^OUEESPONDENCE  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural  questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion  does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 
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Getting  the  Tractor  Ready 


WINGED  VERMIN. 

Sir,— I read  with  intere.st  Capt.  D’Arcy 
Hamilton’s  letter  on  “Winged  Vermin”  in  The 
Farmers’  Gazette  of  April  17,  but  I beg  to 
differ  with  him  on  the  difficulty  of  poisoning 
magpies.  An  egg  with  a little  strychnine  in 
It,  put  down  at  night  in  the  place  they  fre- 
quent, will  result  in  a good  bag  in  the  morn- 
ing; from  one  egg  so  doctored  I have  often 
got  three  or  four  victims.  As  soon  as  a mag- 
pie or  crow  touches  either  chickens  or  eggs, 
his  fate  is  sealed.  Last  summer  the  magpies' 
took  to  eating  our  strawberries.  One  doctored 
eggs,  and  the  result  was  four  magpies  on  the 
edge  of  the  strawberry  bed.  Now  we  hardly 
ever  see  one. — Yours  faithfully, 

(Mrs.)  Grace  Foster  Seymour. 


NATIONAL  DIPLOMA  IN 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  twenty-first  Annual  Examination  for  the 
National  Diploma  in  Agriculture  (an  exami- 
nation conducted  by  a joint  board  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  and  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland)  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Leeds  from  the  9th 
^ the  15th  April.  Amongst  the  winners  of  the 
Diploma  are  the  following  three  students  who 
attended  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin,  viz.: — Messrs 
Harry  S.  Cuthbertson,  David  P.  Johnston,  and 
Ihomas  Sharvin. 

Of  the  80  candidates  who  appeared  for  a 
group  of  three  or  four  subjects,  Messrs.  Ulick 
Ca.sey,  University  College,  Galway,  and  John 
McEvoy,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
passed  and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  present 
themselves  for  the  remaining  subjects  in  1921. 


A pure-bred,  high-quality  calf  is  a very  good 
companion  for  the  boys,  and  may  so  interest 
them  in  good  live  stock  that  they  will  have  no 
desire  to  leave  the  farm. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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IT  IS  high  time  now  that  all  tractor  owners 
give  their  outfits  a thorough  overhauling 
and  see  that  everything  is  in  first-class 
shape  to  start  in  at  an  hour’s  notice.  It  is 
especially  important  that  not  only  the  tractor 
out  all  the  other  farm  machinery  be  checked 
over  carefully  to  see  what  repairs  and  replace- 
ments are  needed,  and  that  these  be  ordered 
without  another  day’s  delay.  Repair  stocks  are 
very  low,  and  in  many  cases  will  have  to  be 
made  up  as  the  orders  are  received,  as  the 
usual  demands  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  just  about  used  up  the  supplies  that  manu- 
factmers  normally  keep  on  hand.  The  same 
conditions  are  true  with  the  purchase  of  anv 
new  machinery  wanted. 

Perhaps  a few  suggestions  as  to  the  ppints  to 
be  looked  after  in  overhauling  may  help  some 
ot  our  readers  who  are  new  in  the  tractor  game. 
The  careful  operator  has,  of  course,  made  a 
memoranduin,  or  at  least  a mental  note,  of  each 
point  about  the  tractor  needing  attention,  based 
on  the  way  the  outfit  performed  last  autumn 
He  knows  what  bearings  seemed  a trifle  loose, 
which  cylinder  seemed  to  be  a little  bit  off, 
which  spark  plugs  were  inclined  to  short  cir- 
cuit, and  so  on  and,  of  course,  has  his  mind 
m^e  up  as  to  the  things  necessary  to  be  done. 

The  inotor  is  the  best  place  to  start,  as  any 
trouble  here  is  vital  and  such  repairs  usually 
take  the  longest.  The  motor  should  be  turned 
over  quickly  a few  times  or  started  up  and 
run  for  a minute  or  two,  listening  care- 
fully for  py  evidences  of  loose  bearings 
knocks,  and  so  on.  After  being  sure  that  the 
cylinder  vval  s are  well  lubricated,  the  cylin- 
ders should  be  tested  one  at  a time  for  com- 
pression. This  can  be  done  by  removing  all 
the  spark  plugs  but  the  cylinder  to  be  tested 
turned  over  against  compression,  the 
cylinder  will  hold  for  several  minutes,  the 
compression  is  probably  all  right ; but  if 
it  flips  by  with  little  or  no  resistance, 
or  will  hold  for  only  a second  or  two  the 
compression  is  poor  and  the  cause  should  be 
looked  for.  Eadi  cylinder  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  this  way  before  any  .tearing 
down  IS  started. 

The  first  thing  to  investigate  as  a cause  of 
poor  compression  is  the  valve  seating.  Re- 
move the  cylinder  head  or  valve  cages  as  the 
case  may  be.  and  examine  the  valves  closely. 

It  there  is  a uniformly  bright  ring  clear  around, 
both  on  the  valve  and  the  valve  seat,  the  valve 
IS  probably  all  right;  but  if  one  side  of  the 
valve  or  seat  is  blackened  or  full  of  little 
holes,  or  has  the  carbon  caked  under  it  the 
and  must  be  given  a proper 
seat.  The  exhaust  valve  should  receive  special 
attention,  as  it  must  operate  under  much  better 
conditions  than  the  intake  valve  and  gives  pro- 
bably  ten  times  as  much  trouble.  If  one  side 

* n blackened,  it  is 

probable  that  the  valve  is  slightly  warped 
This  can  also  be  told  by  the  stem  sticking  in 
the  valve  guides.  A warped  or  bent' valve  stem 
can  be  straightened  between  wooden  blocks  in 
a vice,  but  It  requires  considerable  skill  to  do 
this  and  leave  the  valve  stem  perfectly  straight 
and  snaooth  In  general,  however,  a valve  can 
be  re-seated  by  proper  grinding.  To  do  this 
the  pin  and  spring  must  be  removed  a lieht 
^nng  put  under  the  head,  just  strong  enough 


to  lift  the  valve  off  its  seat  slightly,  valve 
grinding  compound  spread  over  the  valve  face 
and  then  the  valve  rotated  slightly  back  and 

of  a brace  and  short 
screwdriver.  The  valve  must  not  be  turned 
1 around,  as  it  is  likely  to  catch  a 
nard  particle  and  groove  the  seat;  but  it  should 
t .one-fourth  turn  back  and 
forth,  the  valve  being  raised  and  its  position 
changed  slightly  every  few  strokes.  The  best 
grinding  compound  is  that  sold  for  this  pur- 
ooarse  for  the  start  of  the  work  and 
fine  for  the  finishing  work.  The  valve  grind- 
ing IS  not  finished  until  there  is  a bright  ring 
completely  around  both  face  and  seat  at  least 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  In  grinding  the 
must  be  taken  to  stuff  wastf  into 
the  cylinder,  so  that  none  of  the  grinding 
material  can  get  in  to  cut  the  cylinde^r  walls® 
After  the  grinding  is  finished,  the  intake  must 
^ flushed  out  with  gasoline 
At  the  time  the  cylinder  head  is  off,  all  car- 
i ^ f off  tbe  head,  compression 
space,  and  pistons,  as  even  a small  amount  of 
carbon  will  soon  give  trouble  from  pre-ignition 
on  a heavw  load.  (5are  should  be  taken  to 

^bp  h cylinders  and  from 

the  bolt  holes,  by  stuffing  waste  into  them.  Be- 

cylinder  head  back  on,  each 
cylinder  wall  should  be  felt  over  carefully  for 

"'ffioh  might  also 
affect  the  compression,  after  which  each  cylin- 
der should  be  carefully  wiped  out  with  clean 
cylinder  head  gasket 
and  a new  one  put  in  if  any 
broken  places  are  in  evidence. 

If,  after  replacing  the  cylinder  head  and 
testing  again  for  compression,  any  cylinder 
Sbhf  compression,  the  trouble  is  pro- 

babfy  due  to  worn  or  stuck  piston  rings.  The 
offending  piston  should  be  removed  and  the 
rings  examined  carefully  to  see  whether  they 
rn  first-class  shape.  If  the  rings  are  broken 
show  badly  worn  or  flattened  places,  or  verv 
loose  in  their  grooves,  they  should  be  replaced 
vith  new  rings.  If  a ring  is  stuck  fast  in  a 

"’cll  "ith  kerosene 
patiently  and  carefully 
until  It  IS  finally  loosened,  after  which  it  should 
bCtremoved  and  the  groove  thoroughly  cleaned 

Next  the  connecting  rod  bearings  should  be 
examined  carefully  for  any  undue  looseness,  as 
any  play  here  quickly  becomes  dangerous.  The 
connecting  rod  should  have  a barely  percep- 
tible movement  sidewise  along  the  crank-shaft 
but  should  have  no  perceptible  play  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion,  when  pried  on  bv  a 
stout  bar.  If  there  is  any  such  play,  the  cap 
must  be  removed  and  just  enough  shims  re- 
moved to  take  out  the  play  and  still  not  leave 
the  bearing  too  tight  when  the  bolts  are 
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f thoroughly  tightened.  Adjusting  a bearing  is 
t a very  particular  job,  and  especially  at  first 
^ will  require  several  trials.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  the  same  thickness  of  shims  from 
; each  side  of  the  bearing  and  also  to  see  that 

[ in  putting  the  shims  back  noire  of  them  are  al- 

! lowed  to  rest  against  the  shaft.  In  tightening 

up  the  bolts,  they  should  be  drawn  up  a little 
at  a time,  the  bolt  heads  tapped  once  or  twice 
' lightly  with  the  hammer,  while  a block 

r of  hardwood  should  be  set  against  the 

bearing  cap  once  or  twice  and  struck 
lightly  with  the  hammer.  If  these  things 
are  done  and  the  nuts  drawn  as  tightly 
as  they  can  be  conveniently,  and  the  lock-nuts 
and  cotter  pins  put  in  place,  the  bearing  will 
never  work  loose  and  tear  up  the  motor,  as  it 
may  easily  do  if  this  work  is  carelessly  done. 
The  crank-shaft  bearings  should  be  looked 
after  in  the  same  way. 

Next  the  crank  case  oil  should  be  drawn  and 
the  crank  case  flushed  out  with  kerosene.  It 
is  well  to  start  the  motor  and  run  it,  say,  half 
a minute,  to  give  the  kerosene  a chance  to  wash 
out  all  the  impurities,  after  which  the  kerosene 
should  all  be  drained  out  and  fresh  oil  be  put 
in.  The  transmission  and  gear  cases  should 
be  cleaned  and  flushed  out  in  the  same  way, 
in  order  to  take  out  any  sediment  which  might 
have  a destructive  action  on  the  working  parts. 
If  possible,  the  fuel  tank  should  be  drained 
and  fluslie'd  out,  to  remove  any  rust  or  other 
impurities. 

The  ignition  system  should  be  inspected 
carefully  to  see  that  the  magneto  breaker  points 
are  smooth  and  the  proper  distance  apart,  as  de- 
termined by  the  gauge  furnished  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  you  do  not  have  such  a gauge  or 
wrench,  send  to  the  tractor  firm  and  get  one. 
All  grease  and  dust  should  be  wiped  off  the 
outside  of  the  magneto  and  especially  of  the 
distributor  from  which  the  cables  lead  to  the 
spark  plugs.  The  inside  of  the  distributor 
should  be  wiped  out  with  a soft  rag  moistened 
with  gasoline.  If  oil-soaked,  cables  should  be 
replaced  with  new  ones  or  else  should  be  en- 
closed in  a rubber  tube,  and  cables  should  be 
so  arranged  that  they  will  not  touch  each  other 
or  any  part  of  the  tractor  itself. 

Next  the  tractor  should  be  gone  over  with 
kerosene  and  waste  and  all  excess  oil  and  dirt 
removed.  While  most  of  this  dirt  probably 
will  not  harm  the  tractor  in  the  least,  there 
is  a certain  satisfaction  and  value  in  getting 
and  keeping  the  tractor  clean  and  in  keeping 
the  dirt  from  collecting  on  it  during  the  work- 
I ing  season.  A few  minutes  each  day  will  do 
this,  and  I believe  it  is  worth  while. 


VARIETIES  OF  SWEDES  AND 
TURNIPS. 

THEIR  COMPARATIVE  VALUES. 

For  some  years  past  trials  designed  to  test 
the  comparative  values  of  different  varie- 
ties of  swedes  and  turnips  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  Northumberland  County 
Agricultural  Station,  Cockle  Park.  The  main 
object  of  these  trials  was  to  compare  the  value 
of  varieties  on  the  basis  of  dry  content  of  the 
crop — a line  of  experiment  along  which  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  Denmark,  where 
farmers  have  been  shown  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a question  of  how  many  tons  of  roots 
they  can  grow  to  the  acre,  as_  of  how  many 
cwts.  of  dry  matter — which  gives  the  roots 
their  feeding  value — they  can  produce  per 
acre. 

In  the  Cockle  Park  experiments  the  varieties 
of  roots  tested  were  classified  as  swedes,  tur- 
nips, and  soft  turnips,  the  old  term  “ yellow 
turnip  ” being  discarded,  for  the  reason  that 
several  yellow  turnips  contain  as  much  water 
as  white  or  soft  turnips,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  included  under  that  heading. 

In  carrying  out  the  experiments  the  method 
of  procedure  was  as  follows  : — “ The  land  for 
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roots  was  ploughed  as  deeply  as  possible  in 
the  previous  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  not 
ploughed  again  in  spring,  the  preparation 
oeing  completed  by  cultivation.  '1  liis  en- 
sures that  lull  advantage  is  taken  of  the  good 
tilth  resulting  from  the  effect  of  winter  frosts, 
and  a much  better  seed  bed  is  obtained  for  the 
very  small  seeds  which  are  thus  given  a good 
start.  In  the  case  of  swedes,  two  drills  of 
each  variety  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  3-4  lbs., 
and  in  the  case  of  turnips  at  the  rate  of  2i-3 
lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  The  swedes  and  tur- 
nips were  sown  on  the  same  date,  and  the  soft 
turnips  later,  but  also  in  one  day.  With  the 
object  of  keeping  the  fly  from  the  seedlings 
for  a short  time  after  germination,  the  turnip 
seed  was  steeped  in  paraffin  or  turpentine  for 
about  two  hours,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun 
or  otherwise  before  sowing.  Up  to  1917  good 
farmyard  manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of 
12  tons  per  acre,  and  since  that  year  at  the 
rate  of  15  tons  per  acre.  During  the  seven 
years  1907-13  the  average  date  of  sowing  the 
swedes  and  turnips  was  24th  May,  and  during 
the  four  years  1915-18,  13th  May.  The  times 
of  sowing,  it  should  be  noted,  apply  to  the 
North  of  England.  It  is  interesting,  to  note 
that  the  average  dry  matter  per  acre  in  the 
swede  crops  was  3 tons  2 cwts.  in  the  last 
four  years  when  earlier  sowing  was  practised, 
as  compared  with  2 tons  6 cwts.  in  the  first 
seven  years.  It  is  explained  that  the  larger 
crops  in  the  later  y'ears  were  to  some  extent 
due  to  an  improvement  in  soil  conditions.  The 
information  obtained,  however,  shows  that  it 
is  not  desirable  to  commence  sowing  swedes 
earlier  than  the  last  few  days  of  April,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  swedes  sown  early  in 
that  month  “ bolted  ” or  “ ran  to  seed,” 
probably  because  their  growth  in  the  early 
stages  was  interrupted  by  frost.  There  is 
conclusive  evidence,  moreover,  that  swedes 
sown  early  will  produce  considerably  more 
feeding  material  per  acre  than  turnips  sown 
at  the  same  time,  but  that  wlien  swedes  are 
sown  late,  the  feeding  value  of  the  turnips 
sown  at  the  same  time  is  ecpial,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  swedes.  Soft  turnips  were 
only  sown  on  land  on  which  it  was  impossible 
to  get  swedes  or  turnips  sown  in  good  time, 
and  the  object  of  including  them  in  the  trials 
was  to  enable  farmers  to  compare  the  different 
varieties. 

The  average  weight  of  dry  matter  per  acre 
of  the  eight  varieties  of  swedes  under  test  in 
the  period  1915-18,  was  3 tons  2 cwt.  (weight 
of  roots  26  tons  2|  cwt.);  of  the  five  varieties 
of  turnips  2 tons  13  cwt.  (weight  of  root  26 
tons  19  cwt.);  of  the  five  varieties  of  soft  tur- 
nips (two  years),  2 tons  4 cwt.  (weight  of  roots 
25  tons  1 cwt.). 

The  result  of  many  feeding  tests  carried  out 
at  Cocjkle  Park  show  that  for  cattle  and  sheep- 
feeding the  dry  matter  of  swedes  and  turnips, 
and  of  different  varieties  of  each,  has  prac- 
tically an  equal  value.  The  Caledonian 
(bronze  top)  swede  produced  more  dry  matter 
per  acre  than  any  of  the  other  swedes,  and 
Favourite  Purple-top  Aberdeen  turnip  was 
highest  in  this  respect  among  turnips.  The 
results  from  these  two  varieties  were  not  only 
the  average  best  of  the  four  years,  but  were 
also  the  best  in  respect  of  each  r.f  the  four 
\cars.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  varieties  tested  constitute  only  a few 
of  those  now  on  the  market,  and  that  the 
suitability  of  different  varieties  varies  with  soil 
and  climate  as  well  as  other  conditions. 

Throughout  the  trials  the  average  percen- 
tages of  dry  matter  were  approximately  as 
follows: — Swedes,  12  per  cent.;  turnips,  9.6 
per  cent.;  soft  turnips,  8.25  per  cent.  This 
means  that  20  cwt.  of  swedes,  25  cwt.  of  tur- 
nips, and  29  cwt.  of  soft  turnips  have  prac- 
tically the  same  feeding  value. 

The  trials  have  also  shown  that  singling 
swedes  8 inches  apart  have  the  heaviest  crops, 
and  that  the  drills  should  be  kept  as  narrow 
as  will  iH'iinit  of  good  cultivation  during  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  .\t  Cockle  Park  the  drills 
are  usualK'  27  inches  wide. 
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VETCHES  OR  TARES. 

By  Professor  James  Long. 

The  vetch,  which  is  an  annual,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  forage  plants  grown 
upon  the  farm  for  the  feeding  of  stock. 
It  can  be  grown  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
oats  or  rye,  or  with  oats  and  rye  and  beans. 
As  it  is  rich  in  albuminoids,  and  therefore  ill- 
balanced,  it  is  better  grown  with  oats  or  rye, 
the  two  cereals  being  poor  in  albuminoids, 
and  rich  in  the  carbohydrates  of  food.  The 
vetch  suits  all  classes  of  stock,  whether  con- 
sumed green  as  hay,  or  as  silage.  It  is  excel- 
lent for  horses,  maintaining  them  in  fleshy  con- 
dition during  summer  when  used  green;  sheep 
are  folded  upon  it,  although  they  thrive  better 
when  it  is  mixed  with  one  of  the  cereals  men- 
tioned, which  assist  in  keeping  it  off  the 
ground;  it  is  useful  in  some  form  for  cows, 
and  is  readily  eaten  by  pigs,  which  may  re- 
ceive it  clear.  As  the  vetch  is  a very  succulent 
plant,  it  can  only  be  made  into  hay  success- 
fully in  dry  warm  weather,  but  whether  cut  for 
hay  or  silage,  it  should  be  just  in  flower,  while 
the  stem  and  leaves  are  still  tender  and  the 
seed  not  yet  formed.  As  the  seed  of  the  vetch 
realises  a high  price,  it  also  pays  to  grow  it 
for  seed  production.  In  this  case  the  straw  or 
haulm  remaining  may  reach  from  25  to  27  cwt. 
per  acre,  and  be  useful  for  the  winter  feeding 
of  cattle.  The  vetch  is  hardy,  and,  under  good 
conditions,  will  reach  17  tons  to  the  acre, 
when  it  should  reach  to  the  hips  of  a man,  if 
standing  well,  as  it  will  do  when  grown  with 
a cereal. 

The  vetch  suits  almost  all  soils  which 
have  a staple,  that  is,  some  depth  of 
tilth,  but  it  succeeds  better  upon  the 
heavier  than  upon  the  light  soils.  When  grown 
upon  the  lighter  or  shallower  soils  it  should 
be  well  manured,  for  it  responds  to  dung  and 
to  phosphates.  It  is  a smothering  crop,  and 
assists  materially  in  destroying  the  annual 
weeds,  and  of  weakening  those  which  are  of  a 
more  determined  and  perennial  character, 
such  as  thistles  and  docks.  The  vetch  is  sown 
in  autumn  or  early  winter  for  spring  cutting, 
and  in  spring  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
cutting.  In  each  case  it  may  be  sown  in  suc- 
cession, so  that  one  crop  is  ready  when  the 
other  is  finished.  The  land  should  be  deeply 
ploughed,  left  in  the  rough  until  the  weeds 
have  germinated,  then  harrowed  when  they 
are  destroyed  and  subsequently  drilled.  If  the 
seed  is  broadcasted,  more  is  required,  while 
birds,  especially  pigeons,  are  attracted  to  it, 
and  are  apt  to  steal  it.  The  quantity  sown 
when  sowing  is  early,  is  three  bushels,  increas- 
ing to  four  bushels  for  late  sowing.  When 
mixed  with  a cereal  2i  bushels  will  be  suffi- 
cient, with  I to  ij  bushels  of  rye  or  oats,  or 
these  quantities  may  be  reduced,  and  a bushel 
of  beans  added.  When  a crop  is  grown  for 
seed,  the  grower  should  expect  from  25  to  30 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  to  obtain  this  quan- 
tity his  cultivation  and  manuring  must  be 
good.  The  vetch  is  a good  preparation  for 
wheat,  being  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  roots  decom- 
posing and  supplying  food  for  the  wheat.  The 
same  remark,  however,  may  be  applied  to  an 
oat  or  barley  crop  following  it.  Care  must  be 
taken,  and  rolling  after  sowing  will  assist  in 
this  matter,  to  prevent  attack  of  wireworm, 
which  occasionally  destroys  the  whole  crop. 
Where  the  land  is  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  be- 
fore the  sun  has  lost  its  power,  the  soil  will 
be  weathered  and  purified.  If  this  is  impos- 
sible and  rain  supervenes,  the  grower  must 
wait  until  the  soil  is  dry  again,  and  frost  has 
made  ploughing  possible,  .\fter  ploughing  un- 
der these  conditions  the  soil  should  be  left 
for  the  frost  to  pulverise  it  before  it  is  har- 
rowed and  drilled,  but  it  should  not  be  touched 
until  the  condition  is  suflficiently  good  to  pro- 
vide a fine,  dry  tilth.  For  spring  sowing  the 
best  time  to  commence  is  in  February,  but 
other  sowings  may  be  made  in  March  and 
.\pril,  and  even  in  early  May.  When  a vetch 
crop  is  cut  somewhat  early,  that  is,  before  the 
plant  is  in  full  flower,  it  will  sometimes  grow 
again  sufficient  to  provide  food  for  stock 
turned  upon  it,  but  insufficient  to  mow. 
Winter  vetches,  as  those  sown  in  autumn  and 
early  winter  are  called,  are  frequently  taken 
as  a catch  or  stolen  crop,  being  cut  and  re- 


moved in  time  to  take  a second  crop,  such  as 
maize  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country,  which 
can  be  sown  about  the  first  of  June,  rape,  or 
late  turnips.  The  seed  weighs  about  64  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  while  a pound  of  seed  contains 
about  8,000  grains.  The  vetch  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  can  be  cut  for  soiling,  or  carting 
to  the  stalls  of  the  stock,  but  it  should  be  left 
in  the  field  to  wilt  or  slightly  dry  before  it  is 
fit  for  consumption.  In  some  cases  a crop  has 
been  rolled  and  ploughed  into  the  ground  as 
green  manure.  This  is  peculiarly  advantageous 
to  the  heavy  clay  soil  which  needs  organic 
matter,  such  as  decayed  plant  life,  or  into  a 
light  soil,  which  is  in  similar  need.  In  the  first 
case  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  made  better  and 
less  tenacious,  while  in  the  second  case  it  is 
made  more  compact,  and  will  retain  moisture 
better. 


SAINFOIN. 

This  plant  is  grown  in  much  too  small  a 
way,  being  confined  to  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  English  counties.  Its  absence 
from  the  great  majority  of  British  farms  is  an 
indication  of  the  conservative  character  of 
British  farmers  who  are  too  little  venturesome 
in  their  efforts  to  produce  food  for  their  stock. 
Sainfoin  is  one  of  the  best  known  foods  for 
sheep.  Apart  from  its  nutritive  character,  its 
perennial  growth,  the  simplicity  of  its  culti- 
vation, its  beauty  when  in  flower,  w’hich  adds 
something  to  its  many  properties,  and  the  fact 
that  it  yields  two  crops  in  a year,  which  exer- 
cises an  apparently  medicinal  influence  upon 
a lyeary  flock  of  sheep,  or  a flock  in  poor  con- 
dition, reviving  their  spirits,  and  quickly 
bringing  thein  back  to  good  health.  For 
horses,  sainfoin,  whether  in  its  greeen  or  dried 
condition  as  hay,  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
best  forrns  of  fodder.  It  is  a nitrogenous  food, 
and  specially  adapted  for  horses  in  hard  work. 
In  summer  the  green  plant,  fed  in  conjunction 
with  oats  and  straw  chaff,  soon  adds  t9  their 
plumpness  and  condition.  Although  like  lu- 
cerne, sainfoin  is  not  commonly  given  to  cattle, 
it  is  yet  one  of  the  best  foods  they  can  eat.  It 
is  not  only  suitable  for  tethering,  although  in 
this  case  a limited  space  should  be  allowed  to 
each  cow,  but  for  soiling,  or  supplying  to  the 
cows  in  the  stalls.  When  fed  in  this  way  it 
should  be  left  upon  the  ground  after  mowing 
to  part  with  a portion  of  its  moisture,  for  it  is 
extremely  succulent,  and  if  given  in  too  large 
quantities,  like  clover  or  any  other  green  food, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  hoven,  and,  therefore,  danger 
to  life. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  sainfoin  sown  in 
this  country,  the  Giant  and  the  Common. 
Growers  are  sometimes  induced  to  sow  the  for- 
mer, but  I believe  this  to  be  a mistake,  as  it  is 
not  so  decidedly"  a perennial,  sometimes  refus- 
ing to  come  again.  One  point  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  seed  grown  should  be  of  English 
growth,  whether  it  is  milled  or  in  the  pod, 
foreign  seed  being  somewhat  risky  and  uncer- 
tain. When  seeds  in  the  pod  are  sown,  far- 
mers usually  employ  3J  to  4 bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  this  plan  is  extravagant,  milled  seed, 
i.e.,  seed  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
pod  and  cleaned,  being  more  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  more  economical.  In  this  case  45  to 
50  lbs.  will  be  ample.  As  sainfoin  seed,  like 
vetch  seed,  is  costly  to  buy,  the  small  fanner 
will  be  well  advised  to  leave  a small  portion 
of  his  crop  when  he  is  likely  to  require  seed 
for  sowing  in  a coming  season  to  ripen,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  independent  of  the  seeds- 
man and  save  money  by  the  process. 

Sainfoin  is  usually"  sown  with  a barley  cr 
oat  crop  upon  chalk  and  other  calcareous  soils 
which  have  depth  of  staple,  for  the  plant  Js  a 
deep  feeder,  or  upon  loams  which  contain  lime. 
Upon  this  question  it  may  be  remarked  that 
sainfoin  should  never  be  sown  upon  the  same 
land  until  a number  of  years  have  intervened, 
as  it  may  fail.  In  any  case,  a crop  taken  after 
a sainfoin  crop  has  been  down  for  some  years 
usually"  succeeds  better  than  under  other  coni- 
ditions,  for  being  a deep  feeder,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  roots  store  up  minerals,  which 
they  find  in  the  subsoil,  and  enrich  the  surface 
soil  upon  which  subsequent  crops  feed.  As 
for  lucerne,  land  intended  for  sainfoin  should 
be  ploughed  deeply,  for  although  the  seed  bed 
should  be  firm,  depth  and  tilth  assist  the  roots 
to  penetrate  through  it  in  all  directions,  and 
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Economy ! 


With  the  high  cost  of  artificial  Food-stuffe  for  Cattle,  it  is  important  for  Farmerw  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  growing  Hoots  of  the  best  feeding  value  (i.e.,  highest  sugar  content),  with  a view  to 
reducing  the  Cake  and  Meal  bill.  Our  famous  breeds  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  TurnipB  may  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  big  healtliy  crops  of  clean,  solid  roots  of  excellent  feeding  and  keeping  riualify. 


ROOT 


SEEDS 


CHAMPION  PRIZES  IN  1919  AT  LONDON  DAIRY  SHOW  ; EDINBURGH 
FAT  STOCK  SHOW;  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW;  AND  H M.  THE 
KING’S  20  GUINEA  CUP  FOR  BEST  ROOT  CROPS. 


The  Best  Breeds  for  Ireland. 


WEBBS' 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS 


SMITHFIELD  YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 
LION  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
NEW  RED  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
BUFFALO  SWEDE  (reddish-purple  top) 
IMPERIAL  SWEDE  (purple  top) 

EMPIRE  SWEDE  (bronze  top) 

INVINCIBLE  TURNIP  (green-top  yellow) 
SELECTED  GREEN  GLOBE  (green-top  white) 


2s.  6d.  per  lb. 
2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
39.  Od.  per  lb. 
29.  6d.  per  lb. 
39.  3d.  per  lb. 
39.  Od.  per  lb. 
29.  Od.  per  lb. 


2609. 

2609. 

2609. 

1459. 

1209. 

1559. 

1459. 

959. 


per  cwt. 
per  cwt. 
per  cwt. 
per  bushel, 
per  buehel. 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel. 


Special  Estimates  for  large  quantities. 


TELLING  TESTIMONY. — “I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  good  root  seeds 
supplied.  I cannot  see  any  to  compete  with  them  froiri  other  firms  all  round 
about  me  either  in  sureness  of  growing,  size,  and  quality,  being  easily  pulled 
and  good  keepers.”— M R.  WM.  O’CONNELL,  Ballinorig,  Ardfert,  Co.  Kerry. 


WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  (64  Pages)  POST  FREE. 

V^EBB  & SONS  LTD.,  kings  ^seedmen.  STOURBRIDGE 

Represented  by  MR.  W.  ROTJRKE,  36  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin;  MR.  E.  P.  McGRATH, 

4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall,  Cork. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 

Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN  Dunaird,  Broughshane. 


Area 


1 acre... 


1 acre... 


Manures  applied 


15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
,,  Ammonia 

15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosp  hate 
,,  Ammonia 
1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda 


Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T.  C.  Q. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8,  d. 

23  10  0 

141  0 0 

2 9 0 

138  11  0 

25  10  0 

153  0 0 

3 17  0 

149  3 0 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  12s,  Od. 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


to  better  establish  the  plant.  Although  it  has 
been  remarked  that  sainfoin  is  a perennial,  it 
wears  out  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
yet  in  exceptional  years  it  has  remained  pro- 
lific for  twelve  years,  but  it  is  usually  over- 
come by  weeds  which  are  peculiar  to  the  sod. 
As  remarked,  with  regard  to  lucerne,  sainfoin 
may  be  mixed  with  clover,  which  assists  in  the 
production  of  a heavy  crop  for  the  first  growth. 
This  plan,  however,  is  better  adapted  for  the 
heavy  soils  upon  which  sainfoin  may  not  thrive 
so  well. 

The  grower  of  sainfoin  should  guard  against 
mowing  too  often.  A plant  is  established  all 
the  better  if  it  is  folded  in  the  first  year.  This 
results  in  its  being  manured  and  trodden 
tightly  by  the  flock,  although  this  tightness  is 
better  adapted  to  the  light  than  to  the  heavier 
soils.  In  some  cases  a hay  crop  is  made  of  the 
first  cut,  while  the  second  is  left  for  seed,  but 
this  plan  is  not  adapted  to  encourage  growth 
in  the  second  and  successive  years.  If  the 
plant  is  folded  in  the  first  year  it  may  be  cut 
in  successive  years  after  its  first  growth,  and 
left  for  folding  for  its  second.  This  practice 
maintains  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  helps 
the  plant  materially.  As  sainfoin  withstands 
drought  with  ease,  it  will  always  assist  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  stock  if  the  grass  crop  fails. 
Apart  from  these  points,  it  needs  no  attention 
whatever  while  it  remains  down,  but  if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be- 
fore mowing,  it  should  be  manured  with  some 
form  of  phosphate,  such  as  basic  slag,  super- 
phosphate or  dissolved  bones.  In  any  case  it 
prefers  a sweet  soil  rather  than  one  that  is  sour, 
which  is  practically  adapted  for  no  crop.  When 
sainfoin  is  ploughed  up,  it  is  a better  plan  to 
grow  a turnip  crop  afterwards  than  to  sow 
corn,  inasmuch  as  the  soil  is  often  infested 
with  wireworm,  which  does  not  hurt  the  sain- 
foin, but  which  is  likely  to  damage  the  cereal. 
A sainfoin  hay  crop  should  reach  from  two  to 
two  and  a half  tons  per  acre  in  the  first  cut. 

Sainfoin  seed  should  reach  97  per  cent, 
purity,  and  87  per  cent,  should  germinate.  Un- 
less the  purity  and  germination  approximates 
to  these  figures,  the  seed  should  be  rejected. 
Where  sheep  are  fed  upon  sainfoin  in  a fold, 
they  should  receive  some  rich  carbonaceous 
food,  such  as  oats,  maize,  or  crushed  barley. 
As,  like  all  leguminous  plants,  it  is  highly  nitro- 
genous, or  muscle  making,  it  is  wasteful  to  use 
it  without  any  addition.  This  remark  applies, 
indeed,  to  all  plants  of  the  same  order.  Ani- 
mals eating  them  without  any  addition  con- 
sume too  large  a proportion  of  albuminoids, 
and  too  small  a portion  of  carbohydrates,  which 
are  the  essential  heat-giving  and  fat-making 
materials.  Although  there  are  no  recorded 
facts  of  the  cultivation  of  sainfoin  in  the  North 
of  England,  or  of  Scotland  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  I believe  that  farmers  in  most  suit- 
able districts  with  farms  lying  upon  the  chalk 
will  be  well  advised  to  try  this  plant  in  how- 
ever small  a way,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able which  is  grown  in  this  country. 

Seed  can  be  easily  tested  if  a tile  is  immersed 
in  a dish  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  water  does 
not  reach  above  the  upper  edges,  and  a hun- 
dred seeds  are  counted  and  laid  upon  it,  wide 
apart,  and  if  the  dish  is  then  covered  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  placed  in  a well-ventilated, 
moderately  warm  room,  the  seed  will  germi- 
nate, and  in  a few  days  the  farmer  will  be  able 
to  count  the  number  which  are  living  and 
growing.  This  will  indicate  to  him  the  ger- 
mination percentage. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  cultivation 
of  forage  plants,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  fed.  Sainfoin,  Lu- 
cerne, Clover  mixtures.  Vetches  and  Trifoliuni, 
are  all  suitable  for  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  for 
store  and  milking  cattle  where  the  milk  is  sold 
for  consumption,  but  I hesitate  to  say  whether 
the  results  would  be  equally  good  where  it  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese.  These  products  depend  not  so  much 
for  their  value  upon  the  weight  produced  as 
upon  their  quality,  for  bad  flavour  not  only 
spoils  the  market  price  but  the  market  itself, 
for  no  one  cares  to  buy  an  inferior  article.  It 
is  well  known  that  cabbage  and  swedes  are 
undesirable  in  a butter  dairy  where  the  cows 
are  largely  restricted  to  grass,  but  there  are 
no  available  facts  which  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  is  exerted  on  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  by  the  liberal  use  of  legu- 
minous forage  plants.  I have  used  them  more 


or  less  extensively  for  milk  intended  for  sale, 
and  I should  hesitate  to  do  niore  than  use 
either  sparingly  and  then  only  in  conjunction 
with  grass  if  the  milk  were  intended  for  butter 
or  cheese.  It  is  highly  important  that  all 
such  forage  should  be  blended.  For  example. 
Rye,  Rape,  Cabbage  and  Maize  are  all  defi- 


cient in  albuminoids,  and  for  this  reason  they 
should  be  eaten  in  conjunction  with  Vetches, 
Clover,  Lucerne,  or  Sainfoin.  For  a similar 
reason  the  latter,  being  rich  in  albuminoids, 
should  be  used  in  conjunction  not  only  with 
the  aforementioned  crops,  but  in  their  absence 
with  grass. 
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How  to  Fit  Dairy  Animals  for  an  Auction  Sale 


Health,  large  production,  rapid  growth, 
complete  development  and  regularity  of 
reproduction  are  the  factors  uppermost 
in  the  consideration  of  the  breeder  and  dairy- 
man as  they  conduct  the  daily  operations  in- 
cident to  care,  feed  and  management  of  cattle. 

The  successful  one,  howevei',  cannot  expect 
to  always  keep  for  himself  every  animal  he 
raises.  If  his  herd  is  pure-bred  he  has  young 
bulls  to  dispose  of  occasionally  and,  be  the 
herd  pure-bred  or  grade,  there  comes  a time 
when  surplus  females  are  to  be  sold. 

Utilize  By-Products. 

Investigation  shows  that  when  feed,  labour 
and  equipment  are  expensive,  large  profits  do 
not  accrue  from  milk  production  alone,  even 
where  good  cows  are  kept  under  the  most 
approved  conditions.  In  many  businesses  the 
profits  made  on  the  principal  articles  manufac- 
tured are  small.  The  large  gains  come  from 
the  by-products.  And  so  it  is  with  dairying. 
Were  it  not  for  the  manure,  the  skim-milk  and 
the  calves,  dairying  would  be  a rather  dis- 
couraging business,  as  is  testified  to  by  those 
who  fail  to  utilize  to  best  advantage  these  by- 
products. 

The  skim-milk  and  manure  pay  best  when 
properly  conserved  and  used  on  the  farm,  but 
surplus  stock  must  be  sold  to  realise  gain. 
Granting  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  dairy  cow  is 
to  produce  milk  and  butter  fat,  there  is  an 
economic  fact  that  must  be  recognized  if  large 
annual  profits  are  to  be  expected  with  cer- 
tainty, and  that  is,  that  the  yearly  increase  of 
the  herd  must  return  a fair  income  either  in 
cash,  or  by  increasing  the  cattle  assets  of  the 
dairy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  excellence  of 
conformation,  beauty  of  contour,  richness  of 
quality,  uniformity  of  type  and  abundance  of 
style  are  to  be  prized  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
highly  as  largeness  and  economy  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  operations 
pertaining  to  breeding,  feeding  and  managing 
the  dairy  herd  should  be  conducted  on  the 
big,  broad  basis  of  producing  milk  and  butter 
fat  largely  and  economically,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  herd  is  being  built  up  along  lines  that 
will  make  all  surplus  animals — male  and  fe- 
male— marketable  at  prices  which  will  ensure, 
beyond  a doubt,  profits  worth  while  in  return 
for  efforts  and  intelligence  expended.  This 
means  that  animals  offered  for  sale  either  pri- 
vately or  at  auction  should  be  so  fitted  and 
conditioned  that  the  best  qualifications  they 
possess  will  be  readily  apparent  to  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser. 

Good  Blood — Good  Price. 

Fortunately,  the  care,  feed  and  management 
which  ensure  desirable  production,  growth.,  de- 
velopment and  reproduction  also  develop  in 
the  animal  the  best  possible  condition  for  sale 
purposes.  The  well-bred  cow  that  is  produc- 
ing largely  is  always  in  demand  at  a favourable 
price.  The  healthy  heifer  or  heifer  calf  that  is 
vigorous,  thrifty  and  growing  well  always  finds 
favour,  and  the  young  pure-bred  bull  backed 
up  by  acceptable  records  indicating  that  he  will 
sire  calves  that  will  grow  into  large,  handsome, 
highly  productive  cows  sells  quickly  as  a result 
of  judicious  advertising. 

And  yet  there  are  various  little  things  re- 
quiring small  effort,  trifling  expense  and  very 
little  additional  time  that  add  perceptibly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  animals  and,  therefore,  to 
their  selling  prices.  It  is  desirable,  but  not 
always  practicable,  to  keep  the  herd  always  in 
attractive  form,  and  it  is  essential  to  complete 
success  to  specially  fit  those  individuals  that 
arc  for  sale. 

Daily  Grooming. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  suggestions 
of  the  former  chapters  have  been  followed, 
such  animals  will  be  in  prime  condition  for 
adding  tbe  few  finishing  touches.  These 
should  begin  with  daily  grooming.  Animals 
must  be  clean  to  be  attractive.  The  curry 


comb  should  be  used  on  the  flanks,  legs,  and 
belly  only.  The  rest  of  the  body  should  be 
clpned  with  a soft  brush  and  flannel  rag. 
Vigorous  yet  gentle  rubbing  and  grooming  re- 
move dirt  and  dust  from  the  hide  and  hair,  en- 
courage oily  secretions,  and  thereby  soften  the 
hide  and  hair,  giving  a bright,  lustrous  appear- 
ance indicative  of  quality.  Animals  like  to  be 
groomed  and  nothing  else  quiets  and  gives 
them  confidence  in  their  caretakers  so  quickly. 
Blanketing  with  a light  cover,  so  made  that  it 
will  remain  on,  keeps  the  animal  clean, 
quickens  the  arrival  of  the  handling  qualities 
desired  in  the  hair  and  hide  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  clipping  the  entire  body.  Indivi- 
duals naturally  hard-hided  and  coarse-haired 
should  wear  a heavy  blanket  under  the  light 
one,  and  some  animals  should  wear  two,  or 
even  three,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cool. 

Teach  Animals  to  Pose. 

Well-mannered  animals  always  outsell  un- 
ruly or  awkward  ones,  other  things  being 
equal.  Every  animal  offered  for  sale  should 
be  provided  with  a neat  halter  and  lead  rope 
or  strap  and  be  taught  to  lead  and  stand  posed 
at  the  end  of  the  strap  when  being  examined. 
A decent  price  should  not  be  expected  for  an 
animal  that  stands  with  head  down,  with  feet 
in  four  wrong  directions,  with  back  lowered, 
with  rump  drooping,  or  with  belly  drawn  up, 
when  it  is  realized  that  but  a few  minutes  a 
day  for  a short  period  of  time  is  required  to 
lead  the  sariie  animal  to  water  and  to  teach  it 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  lead  strap  with 
head  up,  feet  under  the  body,  back  straight 
and  rump  elevated,  showing  at  its  best. 

When  the  animal  has  been  conditioned  and 
trained  even  to  this  slight,  inexpensive  degree, 
its  value  has  been  enhanced  no  less  than  10  per 
cent.,  and  oftentimes  100  per  cent,  may  be 
added. 

Use  the  Clippers, 

More  can  yet  be  done  if  desired,  but  not 
much.  A pair  of  power  clippers  is  an  excel- 
lent investment  on  every  farm,  for  as  much 
difference  can  be  made  in  the  appearance  of  an 
animal  by  clipping  its  head,  ears  and  tail  as 
can  be. made  in  the  appearance  of  a long-haired 
man  by  the  use  of  the  same  sort  of  an  instru- 
ment in  cutting  his  hair.  But  a few  minutes  is 
required  for  performing  the  task.  It  is  well 
to  clip  the  belly  of  dairy  cattle  that  their 
mammary  veins  will  show  to  best  advantage 
and  so  that  the  milk  wells  can  be  located  with 
greatest  ease.  Cows  should  also  have  all  long 
hairs  clipped  from  their  udders,  for  this  adds 
to  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  quality 
thereof.  Especially  does  clipping  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  dehorned  cow’s  head, 
which  is  homely  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  most 
prospective  purchasers  if  long,  ragged  hair 
takes  the  place  of  well-trained,  small,  incurving 
horns. 

How  to  Polish  the  Horns. 

But  all  horns  are  not  assets.  Long,  sharp, 
misshaped  horns  detract  from  selling  value. 


DOMO  Cream  Separators 

SKIM  CLEANEST 
TURN  EASIEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 

Llewellin’s  “Victory” 
Churn 

Won  R.A^.E.  Silver  Medal*  1919; 
also  Silver  Medal*  London  Dairy 
Show*  October,  1919. 

Address : 

G.  Llewellin  & Son 

Dairy  Enffii^eers 
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The  shrewd  cattle  man  sees  to  it  that  every 
calf’s  horns  start  growing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  score  card  of  the  breed  his  herd  repre- 
sents. If  necessary,  he  employs  the  use  of 
horn  trainers,  which  can  always  be  secured  at 
reasonable  prices.  As  some  cows  and  bulls 
grow  old  their  horns  naturally  grow  large  and 
unsightly,  often  causing  the  wearers  to  be- 
come troublesome  among  their  companions. 
Whether  such  animals  are  to  be  sold  or  kept, 
the  sharp  points  should  be  sawn  off,  and  with 
rasp  and  hile  the  horns  should  be  reduced  in 
size  and  rounded  at  the  ends.  Very  long, 
coarse,  ugly  horns  can  be  shortened  down  to 
the  quick  once  a month.  After  the  horns  are 
reduced  in  size  and  filed  into  proper  shape, 
sandpaper,  followed  with  emery  paper,  will 
srnooth  away  the  scratches,  and  these  followed 
with  metal  polish  applied  vigorously  with  a 
flannel  cloth,  will  make  of  the  vicious,  long 
crooked  horns,  which  detract  from  value,  a 
sightly  attachment  which  will  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance and,  therefore,  add  to  the  demand  for 
the  animal  and  to  its  selling  price. 

Condition  Brings  Out  Quality. 

It  may  appear  to  the  ultia-practical  dairy- 
man and  breeder  that  these  suggestions  are 
far-fetched  and  that  much  time,  effort  and  ex- 
pense would  be  incurred  in  carrying  them  out; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prepare  an  animal  so  it  looks  better 
than  it  really  is,  that  only  by  preparing  it  to 
look  its  best  can  it  be  made  to  create  a true 
impression  on  the  prospective  purchaser  and 
bring  to  its  owner  the  full  value.  After  going 
to  all  the  expense  of  time,  effort  and  study  to 
breed  good  cattle,  it  is  wasteful  to  sacrifice 
them  by  refusing  to  add  the  few  hours  and 
little  expense  necessary  to  show  them  posed 
gracefully  at  the  end  of  a neat  lead  rope,  with 
horns  trimmed  and  polished,  heads,  tails, 
udders  and  bellies  clipped  and  their  hair  and 
hide  conditioned  to  show  the  true  quality  they 
possess. 

The  ones  who  profit  most  in  the  diamond  in- 
dustry are  those  who  secure  the  diamonds  in 
the  rough  and  by  cutting  and  polishing  them 
reveal  the  real  beauty  and  value  they  possess. 
So  it  is  with  cattle.  Will  you  sell  yours  at  a loss 
after  years  of  patient  effort  in  breeding,  rais- 
ing and  developing,  and  let  someone  else  in  a 
few  h9iirs  double  their  value  by  training  and 
conditioning  them;  or  will  you  add  a few  hours 
to  the  years  you  haye  already  spent  and  earn 
for  yourself  the  added  profit  in  dollars  and 
reputation? 

Preparing  for  Auction. 

It  is  doubly  necessary  to  prepare  cattle  that 
are  to  be  sold  at  auction.  When  selling  pri- 
vately the  prospective  purchaser  may  listen  to 
reasons  why  the  animals  appear  untidy;  it  may 
be  possible  to  convince  him  that  they  are  large, 
economical  producers  and  worthy  to  enter  his 
herd,  but  cattle  sell  quickly  at  auction  and  the 
buyer  bids  according  to  the  way  the  animal 
and  its  pedigree  look  to  him  on  that  day. 
There  is  no  time  for  excuses  or  explanations. 
It  has  been  many  times  truly  said  that  good 
care,  feed  and  management  command  better 
prices  at  the  ringside  of  an  auction  sale  than 
anywhere  else. 

To  prepare  a herd  for  auction  the  seller 
should  plan  far  ahead.  All  females  of  milk- 
ing age  should  be  as  nearly  fresh  and  milking 
as  largely  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them,  for, 
unwise  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  a buyer  will 
pay  more  for  fresh  cows  than  for  those  that  are 
dry  and  soon  to  freshen,  although  in  the  latter 
case  he  could  buy  two  for  the  sum  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  one.  However,  most  buyers 
fear  to  trust  their  judgment  and  take  the  risk 
of  buying  a dry  cow,  preferring  to  purchase 
one  fresh  and  showing  at  her  best.  There- 
fore, it  is  •but  the  part  of  w^isdom  for  the  seller 
to  recognize  the  demand  of  the  market  and.. 
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have  his  supply  fit  the  demand  as  closely  as 
possible. 

There  have  been  times  when  milking  cows 
solely  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butter-fat 
was  unprofitable.  There  have  been  times  when 
raising  cattle  for  sale  only  was  unprofitable. 
The  rule  is  that  profits  accruing  from  one 
without  regard  to  the  other  are  doubtful.  But 
history  does  not  and  probably  never  will  tell 
of  the  time  when  it  has  been  or  will  be  un- 
profitable to  breed  and  develop  good,  large, 
handsome,  highly  productive  dairy  cattle,  en- 
courage them  by  efficient  care,  feed  and 
management  to  produce  at  their  best,  and,  by 
proper  fitting  and  advertising,  sell  the  annual 
surplus  from  the  herd  for  what  it  is  really 
worth  according  to  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket.— “ Dairy  Farmer.” 


Economy  in 
Cattle  Feeding 

COTONETS” 


EXAMINATION  FOR  CREAMERY 
CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  candidates  have  passed  an 
examination,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department,  in  the  subjects  of  Physical 
Science,  Dairy  Bacteriology,  Dairy  Engineer- 
ing, Business  Methods,  Dairy  Technology,  and 
Dairy  Farming,  and  taken  out  a course  of 
practical  training  in  creamery  management. 
Certificates  have  been  awarded  to  them  : — 
Messrs.  James  Caplis,  Kilcommon  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery,  Ltd.,  Kilcommon,  Thurles; 
John  Curtin,  Ballycommane,  Tournafulla,  Co. 
Limerick;  William  F.  Cusack,  Abington,  Bar- 
rington’s Bridge,  Limerick;  Edward  Maher, 
Ballylarkin,  • Callan,  Co.  Kilkenny;  James 
McGrath,  Boher,  Caherconlish,  Co.  Limerick  ; 
Gerald  S.  Macinerney,  Cahersherkin,  Ennisty- 
mon,  Co.  Clare;  Timothy  MeSherry,  Borriso- 
leigh,  Thurles;  Nicholas  MeSweeney,  Sheeps- 
town,  Dunnamaggin,  Co.  Kilkenny;  Charles 
Roche,  Tullig  South,  Templeglantine,  Co. 
Limerick. 


SHEEP. 


HANDLING  WEAK  LAMBS. 

No  matter  how  carefully  one  feeds  and  cares 
for  the  breeding  ewes  there  are  certain  to  be 
a few  weak  lambs  arrive.  Most  of  these  lambs 
can  be  saved,  but  not  unless  the  fiockmaster 
is  willing  to  stay  with  them  until  they  are  cap- 
able of  taking  care  of  themselves.  An  earnest 
sheepman  never  gives  up  until  he  is  sure  the 
lamb  has  taken  its  last  breath,  then  he  feels  the 
loss  was  no  fault  of  his. 

The  first,  best,  and  surest  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  weak  lamb  is  to  get  the  dam’s  fresh 
milk  in  it.  As  they  are  seldom  able  to  stand 
on  their  legs,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  up  in 
order  to  place  the  teat  in  their  mouths,  and  if 
the  lamb  refuse  then  to  suck  one  will  either 
have  to  press  the  teat  to  get  milk  in  its  mouth 
or  hold  open  the  lamb’s  mouth  and  milk  into 

Sometimes  the  lamb  refuses  to  swallow  when 
its  mouth  is  full  of  milk.  That  is  because  of 
sheer  weakness,  not  stubbornness,  as  some  pre- 
fer to  call  it.  The  most  effective  way  I ever 
found  of  getting  milk  into  such  a lamb’s 
stomach  was  to  squeeze  its  neck,  and  the  act 
of  swallowing  was  stimulated  automatically. 
I have  made  a lamb  take  its  entire  first  “ meal  ” 
this  way,  though  that  would  be  a very  small  bit 
of  milk. 

A weak  lamb  is  a mighty  helpless  creature. 
If  its  weakness  is  partly  due  to  chilling  the 
ewe  should  be  put  in  warm  quarters  and  good 
straw  bedding  provided.  The  lamb  should  be 
warmed  artificially.  A tight  or  lined  bushel 
basket  is  convenient  for  handling  the  lambs. 
Heavy  wool  cloths  or  sacks  are  convenient 
for  wrapping  them  in.  The  cloths  should  be 
heated  frequently  and  wrapped  about  them.  If 
the  lamb  it  not  dry,  gentle  rubbing  not  only 
tends  to  liven  it  and  start  the  blood  circulat- 
ing, but  dries  off  the  skin  quickly. 

The  gentle  art  of  patience  must  be  practised 
in  helping  weak  lambs.  Some  lambs  will  re- 


In  little  cubes. 


(Thompson's  Decorticated  Cotton 
Cake  in  handy  little  cubes  or 
nuts,  just  ready  to  feed) 

can  now  be  obtained 

There  is  no  mealy  waste  with  “ COTONETS.” 
They  also  save  time  and  labour  in  feeding. 


Samples  Jree  on  application. 

JOHN  THOMPSON  & SONS,  L™ 

Donegall  Quay  Mills,  Belfast. 


The  IMew  Patent  “ LISTER’* 

MILKING  MACHINE 

Introduced  by  us  a year  ago  is  proving  a splendid  success, 
and  orders  are  flowing  in  faster  than  we  can  execute. 

You  cannot  make  a mistake  in  installing  the  ''  LISTER 
::  Plant.  Entirely  British  made  and  reliable.  :: 


FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  ESTIMATES  FROM  SOLE  MAKERS  : 


R.  A.  LISTER  & CO.  LTD. 

DURSLEY,  GLOS.  Established  1867 


spend  very  slowly  and  require  attention  at 
various  times  for  a couple  of  days,  while  others 
will  get  along  very  well  after  they  have  been 
helped  to  suck  two  or  three  times.  Sometimes 


it  seems  that  it  takes  an  awful  lot  of  attention 
and  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  flockma^er 
to  raise  a weak  lamb,  but  that  is  one  thing  that 
helps  to  make  sheep  husbandry  profitable. 
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The  Grazing  of  Milch  Cows 


1r  is  seldom  tluit  cows  at  grass  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer  require  any  additional 
feeding.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  its 
earlier  stages  the  grass  contains  considerably 
more  digestible  substances  than  it  does  towards 
autumn,  although  if  a full  day’s  grazing  is 
allowed  too  early,  some  harm  may  be  done  to 
the  animals’  bowels;  for  the  nourishment  of 
new  grass  is  largely  made  up  of  what  may  be 
termed  immature  proteins,  or  “amides,”  as  the 
scientists  call  it.  By  and  by  the  “amides” 
develop  into  proteins,  and  it  is  between  the 
time  that  the  “amides”  become  proteins  and 
that  at  which  the  grass  begins  to  turn  fibrous 
or  indigestible  that  grazing  touches  its  highest 
point  in  feeding  value.  Provided  the  animals 
can  secure  sufficient  grass  at  this  period,  it 
would  be  obviously  uneconomical  to  give  any 
additional  food. 


above  quantities  are  given  merely  as  guides, 
and  not  as  any  hard  and  fast  rules,  for,  after 
all,  cattle-grazing,  like  farming  generally,  is 
modified  by  local  and  individual  circum- 
stances. 

During  September  or  October  it  is  practic- 
ally impossible  to  keep  up  the  milk  yield,  even 
where  grass  of  high  quality  is  to  be  got  in 
abundance,  without  extra  feeding,  the  reason 
being  its  greatly  decreased  digestibility.  Dur- 
ing these  months  a suitable  additional  food 
where  grass  is  plentiful  would  be  from  i to  3 
lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton,  soya,  or  earth  nut 
cakes  or  meals.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  supply  carbohydrates  towards 
the  end  of  the  grazing  season,  unless  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  in  the  milk  yield  stands  in 
need  of  improvement. — W.  J.  G. 


But,  of  course,  a good  deal  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  grass.  When  grazing  is  at  its 
period  of  highest  feeding  value,  quantity  may 
largely  take  place  of  quality,  but  as  soon 
as  digestibility  begins  to  decline  in  the  late 
summer  or  early  autumn,  quality,  and  quality 
only,  will  ward  ofif  the  necessity  for  additional 
feeding.  Hence  it  is  that  to  improve  a pasture 
is  always  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  milk 
producer  or  cattle  feeder.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  present  when  concentrated  feeding- 
stuffs  make  such  inroads  on  the  farmers’ 
profits. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  minor  or 
“ local  ” considerations  to  be  examined  before 
one  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  addi- 
tional feeding  of  cows  is  necessary  or  econo- 
mical; but  the  chief  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
milking  capacity  of  the  cow  or  cows.  No  ani- 
rnal  will  continue  to  yield  her  maximum  quan- 
tity of  milk  if  she  is  being  systematically  un- 
derfed; but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
high-yielding  cow  will  be  the  first  to  be 
affected  in  this  respect.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  a herd  of  high-yielding  cows  will,  unless 
they  have  considerably  more  and  better  grass, 
require  additional  feeding  some  little  time  be- 
fore those  giving  lower  quantities  of  milk.  Of 
course,  the  rule  also  applies  in  individual 
cases,  and  it  is  enabling  the  farmer  to  discrimi- 
nate in  this  direction  that  the  keeping  of  milk 
records  is  so  outstandingly  useful.  I doubt 
very  much,  however,  if  the  additional  feeding 
of  poor  or  even  average  yielders  really  pays, 
and  it  is  for  the  individual  farmer  to  decide 
this  matter  for  himself,  for  a great  deal  de- 
pends upon  the  price  of  feeding-stuffs,  local 
supply  and  demand,  methods  of  production, 
etc. 

But  where  the  grazier  is  convinced  that  a 
supplementary  ration  to  cows  at  grass  is  advis- 
able, he  should  regulate  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  such  a ration  according  to  the 
period  of  the  season.  For  instance,  in  later 
April,  May  or  June,  the  additional  foods  given 
should  be  composed  of  proteins  and  carbohy- 
drates in  about  the  proportions  in  which  these 
substances  are  to  be  found  in  good  quality 
grass,  f.e.,  about  one  part  proteins  to  from 
five  to  six  parts  carbohydrates.  According  to 
this  standard  a recommendable  supplementary 
ration  would  be  one  part  of  dairy  meal  to  two 
parts  barley  or  rice  meal;  or  one  part  of  bean 
meal  to  two. parts  of  maize  meal.  But  it  has 
already  been  stated  that  as  the  grazing  season 
advances,  the  proportion  of  digestible  food  ma- 
terial in  the  grass  gradually  diminishes,  so  that 
at  a later  period,  say,  towards  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August  (according 
to  whether  the  season  is  moist  or  the  reverse), 
the  quantity  of  proteins  in  the  supplementary 
ration  ought  to  be  added  to.  The  bean  or 
dairy  meal  would  require  to  be  increased  to 
equal  parts  of  dairy  meal  and  barley  meal  or 
bean  meal  and  maize  meal.  By  the  middle  of 
August  (or  earlier,  if  circumstances  demand  it) 
the  supplementary  ration  might  be  dairy  meal 
or  bean  meal,  with  half  the  quantity  of  barley 
or  maize  meal.  Dried  grains  might  also  be 
utilised  in  this  way  during  the  latter  part  of 
August;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  the 


MINERALS  AN  IMPORTANT  FOOD. 

Dr.  a.  F.  Peters.* 

IN  the  last  few  years  I have  sat  up  with 
some  of  the  best  feeders  in  the  country,  with 
dairymen  who  were  trying  to  produce  great 
records,  and  they  were  having  results.  Thev 
would  say  to  me  : “ Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  ? I am  feeding  precisely  the  same  as  I fed 
last  year  and  these  animals  were  having  a won- 
derful record,  doing  wonderfully  well,  and  to 
all  appearances  they  are  doing  well  this  vear, 
but  I cannot  keep  up  the  record  of  the  milk 
flow.  The  same  kind  of  feed  and  the  same 
handling,  nothing  that  I know  of  has  happened 
to  produce  these  results.”  This  is  what  I would 
tell  them— it  is  very  much  like  cropping  a field 
without  fertilising  it.  You  have  worked  on  the 
mineral  content  of  that  animal,  so  that  it  is  used 
up,  and  the  experimental  stations  and  all  the 
authorities  on  that  subject  tell  you  that  a cow 
in  good  producing  form  will  deposit  so  much 
mineral  matter  in  the  bucket  each  day  at  each 
milking ; if  the  cow  is  in  calf  it  will  require  that 
much  rnore  mineral  matter,  and  you  are  rely- 
ing entirely  on  your  feed  to  supply  it.  You 
know  that  the  mineral  content  is  the  largest  in 
the  leaves  of  such  food  as  alfalfa  and  clover, . 
not  so  much  in  the  stem.  Now,  if  your  ration 
contains  straw,  you  are  reducing  your  mineral 
content  considerably.  With  ensilage  you  are  a 
little  better  off,  but  not  very  much,  and  so  vou 
are  wondering  why  you  are  not  keeping 
up  your  standard  and  you  have  such 
ailrrients  as  contagious  abortion,  or  vou 
have  calf  cholera  where  the  vitality  is  so  low 
that  they  will  produce  weak  calves,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  this  watery  discharge  three 
or  four  weeks  after  calving,  it  is  -the  same  in 
every  form  of  animal  life.  That  is  one  of  our 
greatest  leaks  that  you  want  to  avoid. 

How  can  you  remedy  it  ? It  is  very  easy. 
You  know  that  medicine  changes  considerably. 
Many  of  you  might  know  that  years  ago  for  all 
diseases  they  used  to  take  a cupful  of  blood. 
The  next  step  in  medicine  was  that  we  gave  a 
physic  for  even  a.  broken  leg,  and  the  next  step 
at  the  present  time  is  that  we  vaccinate  for 
everything,  and  so  we  have  any  amount  of  com- 
mercial vaccines  for  everything,  for  abortion, 
calf  cholera,  etc. 

Now,  all  I want  to  emphasise  is  just  this, 
that  there  is  not  much  “ hokem  pokem  ” in 
rnedicine,  and  these  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples to  follow.  First  : To  find  out  the  cause, 
and  when  you  get  down  to  the  cause,  remove  it, 
and  then  assist  nature.  In  respect  to  abortion 
and  the  calf  cholera  situation,  that’s  just  what 
I am  doing.  I have  not  overlooked  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  because  the  other  man  is 
talking  about  clean  barns,  sterilisation  and  dis- 
infection. They  have  tried  vaccination.  I tell 
them  to  keep  up  this  energetic  work  of  clean- 
ing up  and  disinfecting  the  barn,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, I ask  them  to  put  out  a mineral  and  place 
in  the  animals’  feed  twice  a day.  Where  the 
abortion  is  from  25  to  60  per  cent.,  I ask  them 
to  put  it  in  the  feed  three  times  a day,  with 
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the  result  that  in  12  weeks  you  have  stimulated 
the  system,  you  have  gotten  the  mineral  con- 
tent up  to  the  right  stage  and  it  can  resist  dis- 
ease. 

What  is  the  mineral  content  I propose  for 
your  cows.?  I have  experimented  with  a num- 
ber of  different  ingredients  to  use  as  mineral 
matter  and  find  the  best  absorbing  mineral  is 
finely  ground  bone  meal,  finely  ground  rock 
phosphate,  and  finely  ground  limestone.  To 
this  Me  add,  because  of  its  large  ammonia  con- 
tent, a content  of  dry  peat,  which  is  a ivonder- 
fully  good  feed.  'While  the  analvsis  doesn't 
tell  us  that  at  the  present  time,  they  tell  us  that 
it  is  an  inert  matter,  but  they  have  not  tried  it 
out  as  a feed  for  animals.  These  are  the  in- 
gredients that  we  give  to  the  cows  per  dav,  and 
should  be  added  to  the  ration. 

If  I ivere  a dairyman  to-day  I ivould  never 
be  without  that  kind  of  medicine,  because  I feel 
that  it  is  the  Mellin’s  food  for  cattle.  It  is  re- 
latively  cheap ; you  can  secure  it,  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  come  to 
you  in  this  ivay,  because  any  dain  man  that  has 
kept  a record  of  his  cows  and  has  added  that 
to  his  ration  will  never  discard  it.  He  is  an 
enthusiast,  for  he  has  fed  that  when  his  cows 
were  low  and  he  could  not  understand  M'hy 
they  were  not  doing  so  ivell,  yet  after  this 
ration  Mas  added  he  could  tell  us  he  Mas  get- 
ting results,  and  that  speaks  for  itself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  feed  dried  blood  or  lime 
water  ? 

A.  Dried  blood  does  not  give  you  the  desired 
effect,  I don  t knoM'  Mhy,  in  building  up  the 
mineral  content  as  I M'ant  it.  I have  tried  it, 
but  the  materials  I have  mentioned  are  the  be^t 
to  give  you  results. 

Q.  Do  you  give  it  to  calves.? 

A.  If  you  feed  your  cattle  mineral  matter 
you  never  need  to  feed  any  of  this  stuff  to  any 
calves,  because  your  calves  mUI  come  so 
vigorous  that  it  is  apparent  to  you  they  do  not 
require  it.  If  your  first  crop  of  calves  comes 
from  COM  s that  have  been  supplied  a large 
quantity  of  mineral  matter,  you  are  not  increas- 
ing the  bone;  you  are  decreasing  the  lumen  of 
the  marroM-.  If  I had  had  the  time,  I Mould 
have  brought  a number  of  bone  samples  in 
M'hich  the  bone  marroM-  is  very  small  and  com- 
pact. In  those  not  having  the  mineral  the 
marroiy  is  honey-combed,  but  in  the  mineral- 
fed  animals  it  is  very  compact. 

I want  to  give  you  a good  illustration  by  tell- 
ing you  of  something  that  happened  to  me  just 
a couple  of  M-eeks  ago.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  Me  had  a veterinarian  Mho  tele- 
phoned in  that  he  had  discovered  in  a certain 
locality  a disease  among  horses  that  I figured 
M-e  did  not  have  in  this  state.  So  I Mas  on  the 
next  train.  I called  up  the  county  agent  in 
that  locality  and  he  accompanied  us  to  the  place 
with  the  three  veterinarians  that  had  made  this 
diagnosis.  There  Mas  a piece  of  land  that  Mas 
very  poor,  and  the  oMner  had  alloMed  the  colts 
and  some  of  the  mares  to  run  over  this  piece  of 
ground.  These  animals  M-ere  in  a pitiful  con- 
dition. I made  a careful  examination,  and 
convinced  myself  that  the  diagnosis  bv  the  three 
veterinarians  Mas  wrong,  and  I shoMed  them 
M'hy.  “ These  animals  are  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  mineral  food,”  I said.  “ Here  are  five 
colts  so  Meak  and  Mon’t  eat  enough  mineral, 
so  Me  Mill  have  to  give  it  to  them  in  a large 
capsule,  tMo  ounces  three  times  a day.”  Inside 
of  three  Meeks  you  Mould  not  have  knoM-n  those 
colts.  In  the  ration  that  he  had  been  giving 
them  he  Mas  feeding  a lot  of  straM-.  StraM-  is 
M'orth  absolutely  nothing  as  a feed — it  makes 
good  bedding,  it  is  a filler. 

The  mineral  question  is  coming  just  as  sure, 
because  I am  feeding  it  all  the  time.  I am  not 
giving  you  this  from  any  theory,  but  from  the 
results  that  I am  receiving  every  day.  I tell 
you.  gentlemen,  give  me  any  kind  of  feed  you 
have  on  the  farm  and  plenty  of  mineral,  and  I 
am  ver>-  confident  I Mill  do  Monders  M'ith  vour 
stock. 
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RED  POLL  CATTLE  SALE. 

MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE  STARTS  A HERD. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Red  Poll  Cattle 
Society’s  Spring  Show  and  Sale,  which  was 
held  at  Ipswich  on  Thursday,  the  breed  found 
man>-  more  supporters  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain. 

A significant  feature  of  the  sale  was  that  the 
bulk  of  the  best  specimens  went  either  to  new 
breeders  who  have  or  are  about  to  start  herds 
in  the  South  and  West  of  England,  in  the 
Midlands,  and  in  Scotland.  What  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
of  the  show  was  the  fact  that  by  his  purchases 
on  Thursday  Lord  Lee,  of  Fareham,  the  Minis- 
ter for  Agriculture,  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
a herd.  His  lordship,  like  many  more,  was 
highly  impressed  with  the  collection  of  the 
breed  at  the  Dairy  Show  last  October. 

The  achievements  of  the  Red  Poll  cows  and 
heifers  at  that  show  means  the  coming  into 
being  of  new  herds  in  Stirlingshire,  in  Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Leics.,  Warwickshire, 
Worcs.,  Glos.,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Essex,  in  which  county  a consider- 
able force  of  farmers  are  investing  in  pedigree 
stock  of  this  breed. 

There  was  a record  gathering,  and  not  a few 
of  those  present  failed  to  get  their  requirements 
met,  and  they  have  accordingly  arranged  tours 
of  the  herds  in  East  Anglia  with  a view  of 
satisfying  their  wants. 

For  the  cows,  of  which  there  was  somewhat 
of  a disappointing  display,  there  was  very 
spirited  competition,  and  the  leading  price  was 
ffiven  by  Col.  F rank  Garrett,  of  Leiston,  for  a 
nice  type  of  milker  bred  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Man- 
nings, which  cost  him  210  gns.  Twin  heifei 
•calves,  uncommonly  well  growm  youngsters 
out  of  this  cow,  sold  respectively  to  two  new 
members,  namely.  Major  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Rus- 
sell, of  Neatham  Manor,  Holybourne,  Alton, 
Hants,  and  Lord  Hunting-field,  at  66  and  60  gns. 
each.  The  several  others  went  into  the  West 
of  England.  Mr.  H.  C.  Baker,  of  Oaklands, 
Ailmondsbury,  Bristol,  bought  two  at  140  and 
115  gns.  each,  while  he  also  acquired  some 
choice  heifers.  . 

Major  Turner,  of  Old  Down,  Tockington, 
Bristol,  gave  the  top  price  of  the  sale,  namely, 
500  gns.,  for  the  best  of  a very  fine  collection  of 
young  heifers,  which  showed  great  milking  pro- 
perties. This  youngster,  who  was  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Thomas  Brown  and  Sons,  of  Mar- 
ham  Hall,  was  the  winner  in  her  class. 

Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  of  Totbury,  Glos., 
made  some  nice  selections,  while  special  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  the  purchase  of  several 
of  the  best  cow's  and  heifers  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of 
Newmarket,  whose  entry  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Society  means  an  addition  to  a considerable 
colony  of  breeders  in  the  racing  centre,  w'here 
it  is  found  Red  Polls  can  be  kept  w'lth  the  pedi- 
gree racing  studs  with  safety.  Mr.  Dawson’s 
four  heifers  cost  him  an  average  of  T130. 

There  were  several  lady  buyers,  amongst 
w'hom  was  Mrs.  Neville,  of  Horstead  Hall, 

Norwich.  ' ^-1  1 

Mrs.  Newbury,  of  Baddow'  Park,  Ghelms- 
ford,  a lady  who  has  within  the  last  two  years 
formed  a stud  of  Suffolk  Punches  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  made  her  first  purchases  of 
registered  stock  on  Thursday.  She 
prompted  to  do  this  by  the  high  opinion  she  had 
formed  of  the  breed  from  un-registered  stock 
bought  18  months  ago,  and  which  proved  to 
lier  that  Red  Polls  give  a steady  flow  of  milk,  are 
persistent  yielders,  and  live  well  on  food  which 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  other  stock  on.  Her 
experience  was  that  of  others  who  were  minded 
to  visit  Ipswich  for  the  sale,  at  which  there 
Avas  a very  strong  contingent  of  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  Surrey  farmers.  , 

Other  buyers  included  His  Majesty  the  King, 
who  was  also  a consigner  to  the  sale.  The  re- 
sults of  the  sale  were  highly  promising  for  the 
future,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
trade  for  Red  Polls  will  not  only  be  ivell  main- 
tained, but  it  is  destined  to  considerably  ad- 
vane  cas  a result  of  th«  influx  of  new  members, 
for  which  Thursday’s  sale  was  responsible.  It 
AA'as  unfortunate  that  the  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Norfolk  reduced  the  entries. 
The  96  lots  sold  realised  £9,816.  The  60  cows 
and  heifers  averaged  £111  Is.  4d.,  while  the 
bulls  (36)  averaged  £84  10s. 


Sometimes  nuich  assistance  can  be  given  to 
the  delivery  by  inserting  the  jawed  forceps 
closed,  with  the  paws  pointing  forward,  and 
then  when  the  sow  is  in  labour  to  open  the 
forceps  gradually,  and  pull  outward  at  the 
appropriate  time,  thus  causing  the  parts  to  re- 
lax or  open,  so  that  the  piglet  may  follow'  in 
tlie  enlarged  open  path  of  lessened  resistance. 

If  the  pig  is  presented  for  delivery  wdth  its 
back  first,  try  to  push  it  back  gently  so  that  it 
will  turn  for  a correct  presentation.  This  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  negotiate  at  times,  but 
patience  counts  for  much. 

In  case  the  sow  farrows  a part  of  a pig,  one 
that  has  decayed  in  the  Avomb,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  remaining  portion  be  removed.  The 
expert  handler  of  the  forceps  may  have  some 
success  in  getting  the  remaining  residues,  but 
much  depends  on  their  location.  At  best,  un- 
less the  delayed  part  is  close  at  hand,  it  is  a 
difficult  and  hazardous  task.  The  veterinarian 
usually  is  of  much  service  in  these  predica- 
ments. 

When  the  afterbirth  starts,  it  is  not  Avise  to 
attempt  to  pull  it  on  out,  but  rather  to  give 
the  sow  her  time,  and  thus  avoid  the  chance  of 
breaking  or  tearing  it.  And  when  it  comes 
it  is  good  practice  to  allow  the  sow  to  eat  it, 
in  that  it  will  stimulate  the  milk  flow,  contain- 
ing, as  it  presumably  does,  some  of  the  early 
precursors  or  chemical  agents  (sornetimes 
called  messengers),  Avhich,  on  entering  the 
bloodstream,  go  to  the  udder  and  initiate  or 
at  least  encourage  the  production  of  the  sow’s 
milk,  which  is  so  necessary  and  so  vital  to 
the  successful  rearing  of  the  young  pigs.  If 
the  milk  flow  is  at  all  backward  in  starting,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  encourage  the  sow  to  eat  the 
afterbirth.  Folks  used  to  think  that  if  the  soav 
ate  the  afterbirth  that  it  induced  her  to  eat  her 
pigs,  but  usually  the  opposite  is  true. 

It  is  well  to  be  sure  that  the  sow  has  finished 
farrowing  before  departing,  particularly  if 
there  has  been  difficulty  in  the  procedure.  Hoav 
are  we  to  know  when  all  the  pigs  have  come? 
Just  because  the  afterbirth  comes  is  not  a sure 
sign  by  any  means.  Sows  will  often  farrow 
pigs  after  the  passage  of  the  placental  mem- 
branes or  afterbirth.  One  who  has  had  ex- 
perience watches  for  a certain  well-defined  and 
peculiar  shivering  that  the  sow  undmgoes 
usually  a few  minutes  after  the  last  pig  has 
come.  The  beginner  can  watch  for  this,  and 
learn  to  know  it  by  having  seen,  and  thus  be 
in  position  to  recognize  it  in  later  cases. 

To  prevent  the  pigs  from  tearing  each  other 
about  the  ears  and  face,  as  well  as  to  better 
protect  the  udders  of  the  sows,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  nip  off  the  so-called  black  teeth,  both 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  on  either  side,  using 
for  this  a pair  of  diagonal  cutting  pliers,  such 
as  may  be  procured  from  any  high-grade  hard- 
ware store  at  a cost  of  approximately  4s. 
This  nipping  is  best  done  when  the  pigs  are 
very  young,  some  time  during  the  first  few 
days,  or  it  can  be  done_  when  the  litters  are 
marked  for  future  identification. 

The  marking  of  the  litters  is  best  done  e’arly, 
preferably  when  the  pigs  are  a day  or  two  old. 
The  younger  they  are,  the  easier  they  are  to 
handle,  and  the  less  it  sets  them  back.  How- 
ever, Ave  have  not  often  noticed  that  the  mark- 
ing of  a pig,  at  whatever  age,  had  any 
marked  detrimental  influence.  We  have 
marked  a good  many  thousands  of  pigs  of  all 
sorts  and  ages  without  any  serious  trouble. 

The  sow  had  best  be  allowed  all  the  water 
she  wants  continuously.  However,  in  regard 
to  the  feeding,  much  depends  on  the  sow  and 
how  she  has  been  previously  handled.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  a good  plan  to  continue  with 
the  same  ration  as  fed  before  farrowing,  unless 
that  ration  was  a poor  one,  when  it  should  be 
improved  at  once.  If  the  sow  is  slow  in  com- 
ing to  her  milk,  it  is  wise  to  give  her  fairly 
rich  milk-producing  feeds,  of  course  in  limited 
quantity,  as  soon  as  she  will  take  them,  using 
such  feeds  as  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
meat  meal  tankage,  mixed  with  some  milk. 


Warm  slops,  frequently  administered,  are  ad- 
vantageous in  getting  the  sow’s  milk  flow 
started. 

The  sow  that  has  an  abundance  of  milk  at 
the  very  start  is  an  entirely  different  problem. 
She  is  liable  to  have  too  much  if  one  does  not 
look  out,  and  hence  it  is  well  to  keep  her  off 
feed  for  twenty-four  hours  or  even  longer  if 
indicated.  Then  start  her  gradually  on  corn 
grain,  and,  in  addition,  begin  feeding  the  sup- 
plements very  cautiously.  Watch  the  pigs  and 
watch  the  sow,  and  act  accordingly.  Each  sow 
is  a law  unto  herself,  but  if  in  doubt,  make 
haste  slowly.  It  is  well  to  get  her  on  a good 
feed — a full  feed  in  about  ten  days  to  two 
weeks. 


PIG=FEEDING. 

The  prevailing  price  of  maize  meal,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  ample  supplies  even  at 
that  high  price,  render  the  provision  of  a sub- 
stitute for  feeding  pigs  desirable.  Demonstra- 
tions and  experiments  carried  out  in  Ireland 
have  shown  that  palm  nut  cake  and  meal  can 
be  fed  to  pigs  Avith  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
latest  of  these  experiments,  palm  nut  meal, 
when  used  to  the  extent  of  one-third  the  total 
meal  mixture,  gave  results  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  those  obtained  from  maize  meal  and 
pollard.  Pigs  fed  on  palm  nut  cake  take  no 
longer  to  fatten  than  Avhen  given  the  ordinary 
meal  mixtures,  and  the  quality  of  the  pork  pro- 
duced by  the  animals  so  fed  compares  favour- 
ably with  that  from  pigs  fed  on  maize  ’or 
pollard. 

Palm  nut  cake  is  at  present  quoted  at  £10 
per  ton,  free  on  rail,  Dublin,  and  palm  nut  meal 
at  5s.  per  ton  dearer,  that  is  £10  Ss.  per  ton. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  purchase  the 
feeding-stuff  in  the  form  of  meal,  because  the 
cake  readily  falls  to  a powder  suitable  for 
feeding  to  pigs  and  poultry,  when  steeped  for 
a short  time  in  water. 

In  using  palm  nut  cake  as  a food  for  pigs,  a 
beginning  should  be  made  Avith  a small  quan- 
tity, and  this  should  be  gradually  increased  un- 
til it  forms  one-third  of  the  total  meals  given. 
There  is  an  impression  that  palm  nut  cake  does 
not  keep  well,  but  if  stored  in  a dry  place 
it  may  be  kept  for  months  without  undergoing 
any  deterioration. 


PORTADOWN  SHOW. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  advertisement 
columns,  the  twentieth  annual  shoAv,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Portadown  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, is  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  3rd  June 
next.  The  sections  include  dogs,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  home  industries,  and  there  are  also 
jumping,  driving,  and  trotting  competitions. 
The  prize  money  paid  by  the  Society  last  year 
Avas  £420.  This  year  the  Committee  have 
made  an  addition  to  the  prize  list  of  about 
£270,  which  should  attract  a large  entry.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  prize  money,  there 
are  numerous  challenge  cups  and  other  specials 
offered  in  several  of  the  sections.  Entries  for 
all  departments  of  the  show  close  on  Satur- 
day, 22nd  May,  and  prize  schedules  and  entry 
forms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Aubrey  Lewis,  Erin  Crescent,  Por- 
tadown. 


INCOME  TAX 

pEPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

XX.  Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  F^m 
Accounts  a speciality.  ^Ve  are  Inco^mo  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  Co.  Farmers’  Union. 

M A Y O E N & CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts^ 

421,  D AlVl  K ST..  DUBLIN. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 
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1 *7  Established  One  Hundred  w -t 

^ • and  Forty-three  Years 

MACKEY’S 

GENUINE 

FARM  SEEDS 

Grasses  and  Clover  Seeds 

for  laying  down  land  permanent 
or  temporary.  Clean,  sound 
and  true  to  name;  purity 
and  germination  guaranteed 

Mangel 

PRIZEWINNER  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/6 

CHAMPION  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/4 

COLOSSAL  LONG  RED 

Per  Ib.  2/- 
cmD 

THackep’s  Irisb  farmers’  manual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

amo 

DUBLIN  : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 

Seedsmen 

23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 


Filtbate  (REG.)  Motor  Oils 

Ford  Filtrate  (reg.) 

As  supplied  eight  years  to 
the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Solidified  Filtrate  (reg.) 

For  Back  Axle  and  [Gears. 

Farm  Filtrate  (reg.) 

The  Oil  for  Farm  Tractors. 

Fordson  Filtrate  (reg.) 

TtieOil  forFordsonTractors, 

Filtrate  Gear  Oil  (reg.) 

For  Transmission  Work, 

Obtainable  from  all  Garages. 

MANUFACTUBED  AT  THE 

Filtrate  Works,  Leeds 


DANIELS’  INCANDESCENT 
OIL  TABLE  LAMP  sr 

Burns  only  If  pints  of  Parafin  Oil  in  18  hours, 
has  an  Upright  Mantle,  Wick,  a Special  Bur- 
ner. and  a four  inch  Gallery.  Made  in 
Polished  Brass  & gives  an  Incandescent  Light 

85  CANDLE  POWER 

Delivered  complete  on  receipt  of  35/-  (carriage  paid) 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  stated 

SEND  FOR  ONE  TODAY 

DANIELS’  DEPOT, 

Beckenham,  KENT. 


DON’T 

worry  about  imitations 


BEST  FOR 

Scab 

BEST  FOR 

Ked$& 

Ticks 


d 


BEST  FOR 


COOPElfS 


h Fly 


BEST  FOR 
THE 

Wool 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

/ order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  / ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents : 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


Our  Rea^M  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
Farmorr  Cazetta  **  when  replying  to  advertisements 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USB 

Loders’  Coconut  Cake 

For  Improvements  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADB  FOR  BRITISH  TRADB 


val^*and  u«  o^f  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 

value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers : 


Loders  & Hdcoline,  Ltd. 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


& MEAL\ 

7 


To  insure  freedom  from  these  destiuctlTe 
and  dangerou.s  pests,  use 

“RODINE”  RAT  POISON 

It  makes  a clean  sweep  in  one  night.  Get  a tin  now. 

TJd.,  1/3, 2/6, 6/-.  Post  3d.  Harley,  Chemist,  Peitb 


Mr.  FARMER — Moet  trumpery  efiforti  made  by 
waggoners  to  patch  up  harness  with  boot  laces  and 
string.  One  cannot  expect  to 
be  sending  harness  to  the 
il  ■ B shop  every  time  a buckle 

■ II  comee  of.  The  remedy  is— 

I ■ II  use  Bifurcated  Rivets.  Send 

i I I I ns  1/6  for  Box,  assorted,  if 

II  * " your  ironmonger  cannot  sup- 

■ • ply. 

BIFURCATED  A TUBULAR  RIVET  CO.,  LTD., 
Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
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HORSES. 


I CURES  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES  I 


= “ASCETIC’S”  DAUGHTER,  SOLD  FOR  AS  A e 
= “ CROCK  ” owing  to  serious  bursal  enlargement,  was  = 

I Cured  by  ^^ZOLVINA”  and  | 

E afterwards  sold  for  £150.  = 

E See  “ Zoknna  ” Case-^ook,  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  (free)  or  by  post  from  = 

I ZOLVINA  COMPANY,  Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  DUBLIN.  | 

EiiiMiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiDiiiKiiimiT 


j- 

! STARTING  UNPREPARED  HORSES 
TO  WORK  IN  THE  SPRING. 

‘ OME  horses  have  been  worked  more  or 

' ^ less  constantly  all  winter,  hence  should 
» ^ be  in  condition  to  continue  their  labours, 
f but  others  have  spent  several  montlp  in  coni- 
p parative  or  complete  idleness,  and  it  is  of  those 
I we  wish  to  speak.  Horses  should  be  gradu- 
f ally  prepared  for  regular  work,  by  being  given 
r regular  exercise  and  having  their  grain  ration 
^ gradually  increased,  but  in  many  cases  these 
k precautions  have  not  been  observed.  Whether 
\-  the  animals  be  young  horses  that  never  have 

^ performed  labour,  or  older  ones  that  have 

’’  spent  the  winter  in  idleness,  it  is  unreasonable 

E to  expect  them  to  go  out  and  do  a full  day  s 

i,  work  at  first.  They  are  not  “ fit.”  All  will 

^ admit  that  the  grain  ration  of  a horse  should 

I be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  per- 
r formed.  At  the  same  time  experience  teaches 
: us  that  violent  change  in  the  feed  given  is  very 

productive  of  digestive  derangement,  even 
^ though  the  labour  performed  be  proportion- 
ately increased;  hence  it  is  dangerous,  when  a 
horse  has  been  idle  and  fed  accordingly  for  a 
few  months,  to  suddenly  give  largely  increased 
[ rations  and  increased  labour.  Not  only  is  there 
I danger  of  digestive  troubles  on  account  of  the 
■ violent  change  in  food,  but  the  shoulders, 

S'  being  unaccustomed  to  pressure  by  the  collar, 

I are  very  liable  to  become  scalded  and  sore  or 
i to  the  formation  of  abscesses  or  tumours,  and 
; thereby  have  his  utility  greatly  decreased,  if 
; not  for  a time  entirely  suspended. 

■In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  go  slowly,  to  be 
; ' satisfied  with  -a  small  amount  of  work  for  the 
first  few  days.  The  amount  of  work  per- 
formed and  the  amount  of  grain  given  should 
be  gradually  increased,  and  when  the  team  is 
taken  to  the  field  it  should  be  worked  gently. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  harness,  es- 
pecially the  collars,  fits  properly,  and  that  their 
' bearing  surfaces  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  In 

1 most  cases,  horses  in  the  condition  under  dis- 

i cussion  have  long  coats  of  hair,  and  it  is  al- 

ways good  practice  to  clip  the  portions  of  the 
shoulders  with  which  the  collars  come  in  con- 
tact. In  fact,  it  is  good  practice  to  clip  the 
' whole  body  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather 

1 will  permit.  It  is  also  necessary,  at  all  times, 

‘ to  see  that  the  mane  be  not  allowed  to  re- 

main under  the  collar  when  the  horse  is  work- 
t ing.  After  going  a few  rounds,  whether  to 

I plough,  cultivator,  seeder,  harrow,  or  other  im- 

I plement,  the  team  should  be  allowed  to  stand 

il  for  a few  minutes,  the  collars  lifted  forwai'd 

on  their  necks,  in  order  to  allow  circulation  of 
air  upon  the  shoulders,  and  thereby  cool  them. 

I It  is  good  practice  to  hand-rub  the  shoulders, 
especially  if  they  are  not  clipped,  in  order  to 
loosen  the  hair  that  has  probably  become  more 
! or  less  matted.  Then,  before  starting,  the  col- 
lars should  be  lifted  back  into  position,  care 
being  taken  that  none  of  the  mane  is  left  be- 
|.  tween  the  shoulder  and  collar.  This  rest 

i should  be  given  frequently  the  first  few  days, 

gradually  becoming  less  frequent  and  of 
shorter  duration  day  by  day,  and  the  grain 
ration  proportionately  increased.  The  harness 
;■  should  be  taken  off  every  time  the  tearn  is 

' brought  to  the  stable,  even  for  a short  time. 

! The  facing  of  the  collar  should  be  cleaned  re- 

L gularly,  and  if  the  weather  is  warm,  the  shoul- 

t;  ders  should  be  well  bathed  with  cold  water  two 

; or  three  times  daily.  If,  from  compression 

and  flattening  of  the  collar,  a lessening  in  the 
size  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  or  any 
cause,  the  collar  becomes  too  large,  a proper 
f fitting  collar  should  be  substituted  or  a sweat- 

k pad  worn.  In  this  way  the  shoulders  gradu- 

i ally  became  toughened  without  soreness^  or 

t scalding,  and  the  general  muscular  and  respira- 

l tory  systems  become  accustomed  to  perform- 

f ing  their  increased  functions;  the  digestive  and 

I circulatory  systems  also  acquire  greater  force 

without  suffering,  and  the  horses  are  soon  able 
to  do  a full  day’s  work,  while  if  too  much  haste 
1 be  made  at  first,  the  shoulders  become  sore, 
and  will  give  more  or  less  trouble  during  the 
: whole  season,  and  be  a source  of  agony  to 


the  horse  and  annoyance  to  his  driver.  The 
horse  should  be  well  groomed  twice  daily,  and 
allowed  water  as  frequently  as  convenient. 
Many  clairTi  that  a horse  should  not  be  allowed 
water  after  a meal.  There  are  some  horses 
that  are  liable  to  suffer  from  digestive  trouble 
if  water  be  allowed  shortly  after  eating,  but 
individuals  of  this  nature  are  rai'e,  hence  with 
rare  exceptions  the  practice  is  wise  and  safe. 
We  like  to  allow  water  both  before  and  after 
meals.  Especially  in  warm  weather  a horse  is 
thirsty  after  eating,  and  it  is  well  to  allo-w  him 
to  quench  his  thirst,  rather  than  take  him  to 
the  field  and  work  him  for  four  or  five  hours 
in  this  state. 

Although  horses  acquire  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing but  three  times  daily,  better  service  would 
be  given,  and  less  discomfort  suffered  by  the 
horse,  if  water  could  be  allowed  at  least  once 
between  meals.  This  applies  especially  in  hot 
weather.  A horse,  in  this  respect,  is  like  his 
driver;  when  he  is  thirsty  he  “wants  a drink,” 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  should  have  one. 
Many  horses  have  long,  heavy  coats  in  the 
spring  and  do  not  shed  readily.  Such  perspire 
very  freely,  and  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  hair  will  remain  wet  for  a long  time.  In 
such  cases  it  is  advisable  to  clip.  It  will  be 
found  that  a clipped  horse  will  perform  hi's 


work  with  much  more  ease,  and  on  less  feed 
in  warm  weather,  than  one  with  a long  coat. 
Clipped  horses  require  greater  care  in  regard 
to  clothing  and  exclusion  from  draughts  if  the 
weather  should  become  cold,  but  they  are 
much  more  easily  groomed,  and  perspire  less, 
hence  will  be  much  more  comfortable  and 
give  more  satisfactory  service  if  properly 
looked  after. 


The  manufacture  of  ammonia  synthetica% 
from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  private  interests,  and 
a contract  has  been  arranged  whereby  a syn- 
dicate purchases  the  extensive  site  at  Bilhng- 
ham-on-Tees,  in  county  Durham,  which  the 
Government  acquired  more  than  two  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  building  a nitrogen  fac- 
tory thereon.  The  scale  on  which  operations 
are  intended  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  capital  required  will  be  probably  some- 
thing like  £5,000,000.  The  process  adopted  de- 
pends on  causing  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to 
combine  into  ammonia  at  a high  temperature 
under  pressure,  the  ammonia  being  then  con- 
verted into  nitric  acid  or  other  nitrates,  as  may 
be  required,  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives 
or  for  use  as  fertilisers. 
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PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

1 D per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
••  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


A PROMISING  Pen  of  Young  Ducks,  just  laying 
-CA.  for  Sale,  with  a pure  White  Runner  Drake  of 
best  laying  strain.—"  Owners,"  Lettercollum,  Tiino- 
league,  Cork,  pl04 


Buff  ORPINGTON  Duck  Eggs,  splendid  layers 
table  birds,  direct  Cook;  lOs.  6d.  Setting,  free. 
—Russell,  Ballinalone,  Moate.  p99 


T^GGS— American  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey,  from 
immense  second  year  hens,  mated  with  beauti- 
ful large  Gobbler,  50s.  dozen.— Manager,  Ballydivity 
Dervock.  ’ 


For  SALE— Pure  American  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 
for  Hatching,  3s.  each. — Verschoyle,  Oloney 
Castle,  Athy.  p91 


Guinea  Eggs  for  sale,  8s.  6d.  per  dozen,  free.— 
Brownstown  Park.  Navan.  pl02 


Hatching  eggs  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains :— Rhode  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White  Leghorns,  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas;  No.  1 Pens.  lOe 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free);  No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  15s.  and  18s.  per  doz. — Miss  A. 
Gordon,  Lislea,  Hilrea,  Co.  Derry.  p66 

Hatching  eggs — white  Leghorn  (Barron),  An- 
cona (Beresford-Webb),  White  Wyandotte  (Cam), 
Rhodes  (Munster  Institute).  Black  Minorca  (Simon 
Hunter),  White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor-Walton),  Fawn 
Runner  (Strong),  Settings  6s.  and  postage.  A.B. 
Turkey  Eggs,  36s.  per  dozen.  Day-old  Chicks,  from 
above  pens,  17s.  6d.  per  dozen;  boxes  returnable. — 
Mrs.  Tieman,  Glebe  House,  Dunleer.  1)78 

Hatching  eggs — white  Wyandottes,  Cam- 
Barron’s  301-egg  strain;  Rhode  Island  Red,  5s. 
per  doz.;  carriage  extra;  boxes  returnable.— Mrs. 
Gilmore.  Toye,  Co.  Down.  ploo 


J MARTIN,  Gracetown,  Upper  Malone,  Belfast— 
• Hatching  ' -;gs,  from  my  reliable  strains; 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Leghorns;  8s.  6d.  doz.  p95 


EAT  MORE  IRISH  EGGS 


Mr.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland.  Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars-’ 
wood  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2id„  74d.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post.  4d.,  lOd.,  le.  8d.— Atkins’ 
and  Co.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox,  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co. 

Tyrone,  is  booking  orders  for  Eggs  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  pure  American  Bronze  Turkeys 
(Thos.  Abbot’s  and  Cattle’s  strains),  42s.  per  doz., 
carriage  paid. p63 

X>EDIGREE  White  Wyandotte  Sittings,  311-egg 
^ strain,  15s.  per  doz. ; pedigree  White  Leghorn 
Sittings;  a pen  of  these  White  Leghorns  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months  at  the  Munster  Institute  is  1st 
in  order  of  merit;  10s.  6d.  per  doz.;  pedigree  Indian 
Runnner  Sittings,  312-egg  strain,  10s.  6d.  per  doz. ; 
infertiles  in  all  cases  replaced ; boxes  and  postage 
free.— L.  J.  Tallent,  Sheestown,  Kilkenny.  Winner 
of  1st  Claes  Certificate  and  Special  Prize  for  White 
Wyandottes.  1917  and  ’18.  p93 

POULTRY  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Meal. 

* Molassine  Meal,  Grit,  Oyster  Shell; 

prices  on  application. — Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons 

Ltd..  Gt.  Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 


13ULLETS  and  Ducks,  laying.  10s.  6d.  each,  £6  5s. 
A doz.;  12  Chicks  and  Mother,  35s.;  list  tree  — 
Continental  Poultry  Exporters,  Stratford,  Essex. 

SIT'TINGS  from  Carefully  Trapnested  Breed- 
ing Stock  on  free  range.  Prices  12/-,  15/-. 

21/-, 

MRS.  COUBROUGH.  Templeogue.  Dublin. 


SITTINGS  Indian  Game  X Sussex.  8s.  6d. ; Leghorn, 
pen  headed  by  Munster  Institute  best  Cockerel’. 
10a  Mrs.  Kellaghan,  Greatdown,  Mullingar  pl23 

riTHOUSANDS  Sold  last  season- White  Wyandotte 
X Settings.  Barron’s  280-egg  Hens,  full  lay  at  five 
months;  Barron-Latham’e  White  Leghorn’s  279-egg 
(large  eggs).  Anconas.  252-egg  (Ridley’s),  laid  at  16 
weeks.  10s.  6d.  for  13;  unreplaced;  free.- Mrs  Nevin 
Portadown.  pgg  ’ 

WANTED— Foster  Mother,  60  chick  size ; good 
condition ; state  maker  and  price.— Barrett 
Roxtown,  Kilbrittain.  Cork.  pB9  ’ 

(Continued  on  col.  3,  next  page.) 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


May  I,  1920. 

ENTWISTLES’  “Hulco’’FISH  MEAL 

Pure  White.  64/65  % AJbu.  4%  OR 

MEAT  MEAL 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

»>  LAYING  MEAL  (Over  1,000  Testimonials) 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  lots  F.O.B.  Liverpool 


Poultry,  Game,  and  Dog  Food 
Manufacturers,  Biscuit  Makers,  &c. 


Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


Reg.  No.  435. 


Automatic 

Water 

Fountains 

for 

Poultry,  etc. 

To  enumerate  their 
Special  Advantages 
would  fill  this  page. 

Guarantee  a fresh  supply  of 
clean  drinking  water  for 
your  birds  I They  are  made 
of  Best  Quality  Tinned 
Metal,  and  are  enamelled 
green  outside  after  test. 
Capacity  over  one  gallon. 

On  seven  days’  approval. 
Money  returned  instantly  if 
not  satisfactory,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  dis- 
satisfaction ::  ;; 

S/Geach.carriage  paid  British 
Isles.  Made  in  our  own  works 
at  Lymm,  Cheshire,  by  Dis- 
charged Soldiers  and  Sailors 


IVIA.SM  MOPF^ER 

8/-  each,  Carriage  Paid. 
Awarded  highest  award,  Silver  Medal,  Poultrj 
Appliances,  Altrincham  Show,  Sept.  24th,  1 9 1 9 


T.  W.  FIELD,  D.C.M.,  Poultry  Appliance  Works,  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

Agent:  Mr.  P.  Hammond.  Show-rooms,  20,  Fleming  Square,  Blackburn. 


Tel.i 

65  Lymm 


— THE  END  OF  THE  SEX  PUZZLE- 

A Most  Scientific  Discovery  by  Prof.  J.  CAPRON 

THE  SEXOGRAPH 

Determines  the  Sex  of  Animals,  Eggs,  Plants,  Seeds,  etc. 

-Thie  is  an  apparatus  of  great  utility  based  upon  the  new  Science  known  as  Sexology.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  continuous  studies,  and  used  for  many  and  various  experiments  and  has  over 
and  over  again  given  the  most  remarkable  Results. 

, m Commercial  Value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  All  breeders  of  poultry  are  aware  of  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  determining  the  eex  of  fowls  before  complete  development;  in  certain 
s rains,  such  as  Orpingtons,  this  peculiarity  is  often  the  cause  of  great  disappointment;  one  hae  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  sex  of  the  egg.  and,  in  consequence,  it  happens  that  the  female  egg  is 
sacrificed  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  male,  because  the  exterior  signs  are  not  sufficiently  shown. 

If  the  Sexograph  he  used  over  the  eggs  breeders  will  never  again  be  in  doubt  a«  to  which  eggs 
they  must  retain.  They  will  never  sacrifice  a pullet  for  a cockerel. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  good  method  of  determining  the  sex  of  the  eggs  is  by  way  of 
noticing  the  shape— the  longer  eggs  giving  cockerels  and  the  rounder  ones  hens  Unfortunately 
this  method  in  actual  practice  has  been  found  to  be  very  misleading. 

How  much  more  convenient  and  attractive  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  classify  the  eggs  Immediately 
from  time  of  incubation  and  to  be  able  to  reject  those  not  desired  to  retain.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  Sexograph  user,  and  to  be  without  the  apparatus  will  be  a great  mistake. 

Not  only  does  the  Sexograph  discover  the  sex  of  all  creatures  in  the  animal  world,  but  it  also 
IS  influenced  by  the  vegetable  world  It  will  indicate  the  sex  of  flowers  and  the  dioecious  plants 
(plants  having  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  stems),  and  tlie  monoecious  plants  (plants 
having  their  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  stem). 

Read  this  Testimonial  from  the  Institute  of  Biology  of  Liege  (Belgium). 

Laboratory  of  Chemistry  of  Prof.  Dr.  Marcel  Monier,  31  Rue  VYazon,  Liege. 

To  Professor  J.  Capron. 

This  Scientific  Instrument  (the  Sexograph),  which  is  absolutely  reliable  and  genuine,  once 
known,  will  be  as  widespread  as  the  Thermometer  itself. 

(Signed)  PROF.  DE.  MARCEL  MONIEE. 

PRICE  17/6.  Sent  Post  Free. 

Write  for  Booklet  demonstrating  the  Sexograph-FREE— to  the  Sole  Agents  : 

HEYAERTS  & PERCH,  126  High  Rd.,  Hi  1 burn,  London,  N.W.6. 

SERIOUS  AGENTS  WANTED 
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Dry  Mash  Feeding  for  Laying  Hens 


During  the  past  few  years  the  dry  mash 
system  of  feeding  as  used  on  all  large 
poultry  farms  in  America  has  come  very 
largely  into  use  in  European  countries,  notably 
in  England,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fred 
Toothill’s  articles  in  our  contemporary.  The 
Feathered  World. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  such  innovations,  the 
system  has  advocates  who  can  see  no  good  in 
any  other  method,  and  opponents  to  whom  the 
mention  of  dry  mash  is  anathema.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  truth  lies,  as  it  always  does,  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  The  system  has  many 
points  in  its  favour,  chief  of  which,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  saying  of  labour,  which  in 
these  days  of  increasing  cost  of  production  is  a 
very  big  consideratioir,  indeed.  It  has  also  its 
drawbacks,  of  which  the  chief  one  is  the  fact 
that  where  dry  mash  is  used  and  pigs  are  not 
kept,  the  house  scraps,  small  potatoes,  and 
similar  refuse  usually  go  to  loss.  If  pigs  are 
kept,  however,  this  trouble  disappears. 


EAT  MORE  IRISH  EGGS 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  the  same  extensive 
experience  of  dry  mash  methods  as  we  have  of 
egg  production  with  soft  mash,  but  we  have 
sufficient  trial  of  the  method  to  say  that  where 
the  birds  have  been  reared  “ dry,”  and  are  of 
good  strain,  very  successful  results  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  to  obtain  a good  winter  egg  yield 
from  pullets  on  dry  mash  the  birds  should  not 
have  got  any  soft  food  from  the  time  they  are 
three  or  four  months  old.  A sudden  change 
from  wet  mash  to  dry  mash  will  not  only  put  off 
egg  production  for  some  weeks,  but  will  in  the 
case  of  pullets  in  winter  probably  cause  a 
moult. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  change  from  wet  to 
dry  feeding,  the  best  way  to  begin  is  to  allow 
the  birds  a hopper  of  dry  mash  for  a couple  of 
hours  each  morning  instead  of  the  usual  break- 
fast,,and  feed  as  usual  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  hopper  should  be  open  all  day  or 
not.  Personally  we  do  not  think  it  should. 
The  hens  will  eat  better  and  do  better  if  they 
are  restricted  to  it  at  certain  times. 

We  advise  leaving  the  hopper  open  for  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  at  each  end  of  the 
day,  with  a small  feed  of  grain  at  mMday. 

The  difficulty  with  dry  mash  feeding  is  to  get 
the  hens  to  eat  enough  of  the  meal  mixture 
where  the  amount  of  grain  is  not  carefully  re- 
gulated. We  suggest  the  maximum  allowance 
of  grain,  such  as  oats  or  small  wheat,  should 
not  exceed  li  ote.  per  bird  per  day,  and  that 
this  should  be  given  in  litter  at  midday.  It 
may,  if  desired,  be  given  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  evening. 

If  the  grain  is  given  at  noon,  the  hopper 
would  be  open  from,  say,  8 a.m.  until  9.30,  and 
again  from  4 until  5.30  or  6 p.m.  If  the  grain 
is  given  in  the  morning,  an  hour  of  the  hopper 
at  noon  and  two  hours  in  the  evening  would  be 
ample. 

There  is  no  fixed  quantity  of  the  dry  mash. 
It  will  depend  on  the  breed  and  on  the  amount 
of  eggs  being  laid,  but  it  will  rarely  exceed 
3 ozs.  per  bird  per  day,  with  the  allowance  of 
grain  we  advise. 

The  ingredients  for  the  mash  will  vary  with 
the  season  and  with  different  localities.  Below 
are  given  formulae  as  used  by  leading  “ dry 
mashers  ” who  are  most  successful  with  the 
system.  Our  correspondent  can  choose  to  suit 
local  circumstances,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  where  the  hens  eat  equal  parts  of  grain  and 
mash,  the  mash  will  have  to  be  richer  than  where 
the  grain  is  limited  to  1 oz.  or  1^  oz.  per  day. 
In  the  latter  case  one  part  of  animal  food,  such 
as  meat  meal  or  fish  meal,  to  every  six  parts 
of  meals,  will  suffice ; where  equal  quantities  of 
grain  and  dry  mash  are  allowed  (say  hens  get 
2 ozs.  grain  per  day)  one  part  of  animal  food 
to  every  four  of  meals  will  be  found  right.  If 
meat  or  fish  meal  is  unobtainable,  milk  may  be 
given  to  drink.  An  American  authority  states 
that  50  lbs.  (6  gallons)  of  buttermilk  equal  in 
value  3J  lbs.  of  meat  meal  or  fish  meal. 


DRY  MASH  MIXTURES. 

No.  1 — Mr.  Hanson’s  mash  (used  on  a farm 
where  several  thousand  of  layers  are  kept) ; — 

50  lb.  bran. 

50  lb.  middlings  (pollard — Ed.) 

50  lb.  maize  meal. 

50  lb.  fish  meal. 

1 lb.  salt. 

This  is  fed  in  boxes  placed  9 inches  above 
the  floor.  Boxes  are  24  inches  long,  8 inches 
wide,  and  6 inches  deep,  and  have  laths  across 
top  3 inches  apart. 

No.  2— 

10  lb.  finely  ground  oats. 

4 lb.  maize  meal. 

6 lb.  fish  meal. 

• 12  lb.  sharps  (pollard). 

5 lb.  good  clover  meal. 

The  above  is  one  of  Mr.  Toothill’s  mixtures. 
Palm  kernel  meal  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  pollard. 

No.  3 — • 

6 parts  middlings. 

5 parts  bran. 

4 parts  maize  germ  meal. 

1 part  flaked  maize. 

1 part  dried  yeast. 

3 parts  fish  meal. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  hens  fed 
on  dry  mash  should  have  abundance  of  water 
and  unlimited  green  food.  A good  grass  run 
will,  of  course,  fulfil  every  need,  but  we  find 
they  need  at  least  twice  the  area  of  grass  if 
green  food  is  not  freely  supplied.  The  green 
stuff  may  be  cabbage,  rape,  or,  in  fact,  any 
edible  fresh  green  stuff.  Mangels  are  also 
greatly  relished. 

The  hens  should  have  full  crops  at  roosting 
time,  and  we  believe  in  giving  them  access  to 
water  night  and  day. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  our  correspon- 
dent succeeds. — M.  H.  M. 


EAT  MORE  IRISH  EGGS 


HIGH  BROWS, 

("  Sone  of  highly  fecund  hens.”— Dept.’s  Journal, 
page  213.) 

Once  a highly  jocund  pullet 
Met  a highly  rotund  cock. 

As  he  strutted  round  the  barnyard  gay 
and  free; 

As  her  sheeny  breast  she  hackled, 

“ Good  morning,  sir,”  she  cackled, 

“ What  excitement’s  in  our  run, 

For  the  laying  test  is  done, 

And  I feel  just  quite  as  mirthful  as  can  be; 
We  kept  laying  day  by  day, 

And  we  won  it  all  the  way, 

And  the  times  we  clicked  the  trap-nests 
took  the  bun. 

So  I feel  disposed  to  say 
That  we  showed  the  rest  to  lay 
When  it  came  to  making  records  for  the 
fun.” 

Then  he  turned  his  head  quite  proudly. 
And  he  chortled  promptly,  loudly, 

“ Ah,  I guessed  you  were  so  fecund 
You  could  hardly  have  been  second. 

For  of  all  the  fecund  pullets  you  were  best; 
And  as  sure  as  I am  a sinner 
’Twas  your  strain  made  you  the  winner. 
So  be  wise,  my  dear,  and  take  a laying 
rest.” 

Dorking. 

April,  1920. 


Soft-shelled  eggs  usually  are  common  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  They  result  from  a Mck  of 
shell  material,  extra-heavy  egg  production,  or 
from  the  fowls  being  overfat  and  their  egg  or- 
gans not  functioning  normally.  Plenty  of 
oyster  shell,  plenty  of  exercise,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, granulated  bone  or  bone  meal  in  the  ration 
will  help  to  correct  this  condition. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  Egg«  and  Day-old  Chicka  re- 
duced to  end  of  ecaaon.  My  Pen  11  won  aecond 
prize  and  epecial  prize  at  Laying  Competition, 
1918-19.  Eggs  from  this  pen,  16s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
other  Pens,  7s.  6d.;  iJay-old  Chicks.  17s.  6d.  per 
dozen." Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 
pl20 

HITE  WYANDOTTE  Eggs  for  Hatching,  all 
pens  reduced  to  end  of  season;  also  White 
Runner  Duck  Eggs  (Taylor’s  strain),  6s.  6d.  per  doz., 
free. — Miss  McCormick,  Brookend  Ho.,  Stewartstown. 
p76 

WHITE  WYANDOT'I'E  (Cam’s),  White  Leghorn 
(Padman’s),  R.I.R.  (Solomon),  Aylesbury  Duck 
Eggs,  86.  6d.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  S.  W.  Fox, 
Belmont,  Stewartstown. p64 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Eggs  for  Hatching,  from 
best  laying  strains  procurable ; orders  executed 
by  return;  6s.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid. — Miss  Murphy, 
Bally valloo,  Blackwater,  Co.  Wexford. p94 

6 INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2id.,  7id„  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4id.,  lOd., 
Is.  5d.,  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 


POULTRY  RINCS-GELLULOID 

I0d.  per  doz.;  6/-  100. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmer’s  or  isco  Brands,  29/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J.ITKIHSI  CB.,ltd., 54  S>ytll  Mall, GOBI 


3/B  THE  SEZOIETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS. 
II  Stopford  Road,  Plaistow,  London,  E.  18. 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  1/-,  2/-,  and  3/6 
packets  ; by  post  6d.  extra  each  packet. 

Aobnt ; 

J.  Atkins  & Co.,  South  Mall,  Cork. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 


Send  your  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Pfraa,  and 
have  the  full  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Aay 
number  received.  Crates  supplied.  Bstablished  over  a century 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poaltry  Salesmen 

808  Central  Markets,  Smithfield,  London,  B.C.l. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  byi  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22/-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 


EAT  MORE  IRISH  EGGS 


POULTRY  HOUSES  ANO 
SCRATCHING  SHEOS 

DUBLIN  MADE. 


GEO.  PERRY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row,  Dnblin. 


LOOK  OUT  GAZETTE  SPECIAL 

EXTRA  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  NUMBER.  48  pages 
— illustrated.  Price  1/-;  post  free  1/1.  Published 

by  the  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin.  Order  your  copy  Now. 
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TheFORDSON  TRACTOR 

The  farmer's  ideal  is  a 
one-man  outfit  which 
can  be  adjusted  for 
ploughing  depth 
whilst  working  and 
raised  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow  without 
stopping  the  tractor, 
and  which  can  be 
backed  into  awkward 
corners. 

TheFordson  Tractor 

will  draw  a two-furrow 
plough  at  an  average 
ploughing  speed  of 
2f  Miles  per  Hour 
the  plough  being  con- 
trolled from  the  driver’s 
seat. 

R.  W.  ARCHER  & CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin 

'Phone  — Dublin  3976,  3977 


CASTRATING  CLAMS 

with  slide  or  rack  fastening. 


Castrating  Knives.  Castrating  Irons 
Spaying  Knives. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


ARNOLD  & SONS 

Veterinary  Instrument  Manufacturers 

GILTSPUR  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C.l. 


BLACKLEG 

UNKNOWN  ON  FARMS  WHERE 

WHITE'S 

BLACKLEG 

PREVENTIVE 

IS  USED 

NEVER  KNOWN  TO  FAIL 

In  Bottles  with  full  directions.  2/9,  3/6  5/6 
10/6,  poet  free. 

Prepared  by  P.  N.  WHITE.  Manufacturinj!  Chemist 


^OW  READY-tOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d. ; by  poet,  lid.  Publishere : The  Bmnswiolr 
Preei,  Ltd.,  Bnuewlek  Howe,  Dnblln. 


DICKSON’S  ABUNDANCE 


DICKSON'S  ABUNDANCE 
YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 


YELLOW  GLOBE 
MANGEL  Per  lb,  2/4 

For  many  years  we  have  been  selecting  and 
improving  this  grand  Mangel.  It  produces 
extraordinary  heavy  crops  of  the  finest  feeding 
quality.  One  of  the  points  which  recommend 
it  to  farmers  is  its  small  top  and  neck,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  bulb  growing  well  out  of  the 
ground,  it  is  easily  pulled.  Our  sales  increase 
from  year  to  year,  and  our  chief  difficulty  is  to 
get  sufficient  seed  for  the  requirements  of  our 
farmer  friends. 

Owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  this  Mangel 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  spurious  stocks 
are  sometimes  offered  to  the  public.  We 
would,  therefore,  warn  our  Customers  that  it  is 
only  genuine  in  our  sealed  bags,  and  can  only 
be  procured  from  ourselves  or  our  duly  ap- 
pointed Agents. 


The  Seed 


The  Produce 


DICKSON’S  ABUNDANCE 


PURPLE-TOP  SWEDE  Per  lb.  3/- 


It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  Purple-top  Swedes  in  existence.  It  is  of  good 
regular  shape,  with  rounded  shoulders,  short  neck  and  single  tap  root.  For 
feeding  quality  it  is  unsurpassed. 

“ The  Turnips  grown  from  your  seed  last  year  were 
the  best  seen  here  for  years.” 

Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  KIEENAN. 


Alex.  Dickson  & Sons,  Ltd. 

■ ■ 61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  ATOIDBD. 

S«Bd  Peal  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD,, 

lacomo  Tskx  Exparta. 

S VESTMORBLAMD  STRKET,  DVBLIB. 
Wa  aadertafca  all  elassas  al  laoame  Tax  watk. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers'  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 
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Report  on  Milk  Production. 

All  ad  interim  report;  price  sixpence.  American 
Chambers,  15  Lower  O’Connell  Street,  nnblin. 

A report  on  this  source  of  Irish  economic 
revenue  has  been  sent  to  us  for  review,  and  a 
perusal  shows  it  to  contain  many  excellent  re- 
commendations regarding  the  methods  which 
Irish  dairy  farmers  would  be  well  repaid  to  ob- 
serve, if  the  utmost  profits  from  keeping  dairy 
cows  are  to  be  obtained.  The  report  does  not 
disclose  anything  that  is  new  in  the  weak 
points  of  Irish  dairying,  but  the  more  these 
are  emphasized  through  every  available 
agency,  the  more  effectual  may  be  the  cam- 
paign to  awaken  cow  owners  from  com- 
placency, and  to  put  them  on  lines  of  manag- 
ing their  herds  in  a manner  which  can  be 
accredited  to  make  the  business  a paying  one 
or  even  a better  paying  one  than  it  is.  There 
are  cows  and  cows  ; appearances  are  decep- 
tive; the  only  real  test  of  a cow’s  daim  to  be 
kept  as  a milker  is  the  yield  she  is  found  by 
actual  weekly  weighings  to  give  during  a milk- 
ing period,  and  the  average  percentage  of 
butter-fat  which  this  is  found  to  contain.  Be- 
tween cows  in  the  same  herd,  one  from  her 
worth  as  a milker  during  the  year  may  show  a 
profit  of  over  £20,  and  another,  on  the  same 
feeding,  can  be  carried  at  a loss  of  over  £7! 
Such  attested  figures  as  these  should  set  Irish 
dairy  owners  to  think,  and  start  them  on  the 
obvious  course  of  ascertaining  milking  capa- 
city by  record,  weeding  out  on  results,  grad- 
ing up  by  selective  breeding,  and  of  using 
every  care  to  mate  their  best  dairy  cows  with 
bulls  of  approved  milking  strain  both  on  dam’s 
and  sire’s  side.  We  note  this  report  advises 
that  a bull  of  proved  value  in  getting  deep- 
milking stock  should,  if  necessary,  be  kept  for 
service  for  full  seven  years,  that  cows  should 
be  fed  proportionately  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  they  yield,  that  contagious 
abortion  should  be  made  a notifiable  disease, 
that  regular  milking,  morning  and  evening,  de- 
mands close  observance  to  encourage  a full 
flow,  and  that  if  a larger  proportion  of  the 
cows  kept  were  timed  to  calve  down  in  the 
late  autumn  so  as  to  be  in  full  yield  during  the 
winter  months  when  milk  is  scarcest  and  hence 
dearest,  the  increased  milk  yield  _ obtained 
through  the  flushing  from  the  spring  grass 
would  more  than  balance  the  increased  cost  of 
winter  keep,  and  thus  take  the  lopsidedness  off 
Irish  dairying  that  has  been  so  long  its  draw- 
back and  reproach.  As  already  stated,  the  re- 
port in  question  does  not  disclose  anything 
that  has  not  been  brought  out  by  previous  in- 
quiries. Still  it  has  the  merit  of  stating 
vigorously  and  concisely  the  facts  relating  to 
profitable  and  unprofitable  cow-keeping  which 
Irish  farmers — large  equally  with  the  small 
— require  to  appreciate  and  to  act  upon.  The 
suggestion  that  cow-testing  should  be  an 
approved  part  in  the  management  of  every 
creamery  may,  we  hope,  find  the  adoption  it 
deserves.  The  more  farmers  can  be  induced 
to  do,  on  their  own  initiative,  and  in  their  own 
interests,  the  better,  though,  as  Mr.  Faber 
points  out,  in  his  recent  book  on  Danish  agri- 
culture, while  the  progress  made  there  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  a lavish  bestowal  of  State  sub- 
sidy so  much  as  to  the  farsightedness  and  in- 
telligence of  the  farmers  themselves,  yet  State 
funds  were  generously  advanced  to  promote 
the  objects  aimed  at,  and  with  enviable  suc- 
cess. The  same  possibility  lies  before  Irish 
dairy  owners  who  have  natural  advantages  in 
climate  which  are  denied  to  cow-keepers  in 
Denmark.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  an  in- 
creased appreciation  of  the  improved  returns 
which  follow  on  discrimmate  and  persistent 
breeding  for  milk  is  certain  to  result  in  rais- 
ing the  average  milk  yield  per  annum  of  dairy 
cows  kept  in  this  country  to  a much  higher 
level.  Grading  up  may  be  necessarily  slow;  the 
permanent  results  that  follow  will,  however, 
add  enormously  to  the  value  of  the  milking 
stock  kept,  and  materially  expand  the  revenue 
which  Irish  agriculture  derives  each  year 
through  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products, 


WOODS  & FORESTS. 


MAY  IN  THE  WOODLANDS. 

By  a.  D.  WKIiSTKR. 

As  anticipated,  the  stripping  of  oak  bark  has 
not  been  general  throughout  1 reland,  thougli 
on- the  North  and  West  fair  quantities 
have  been  harvested.  The  season  has  been  an 
unusually  early  and  favourable  one,  but  prices 
of  even  the  best  oak  bark  have  been  low  and 
unsatisfactory  when  compared  with  the  cost  of 
stripping  and  harvesting.  It  has  been  com- 
puted in  the  London  area  that  unless  L6  per  ton 
is  received  for  the  bark  the  game  of  stripping 
and  harvesting  is  not  worth  the  candle.  In 
pre-war  days  it  cost  about  40s.  per  ton  to  strip 
and  dry  the  bark,  sufficient  rernuneration,  it 
was  considered,  to  pay  for  felling  the  trees, 
but  to-day  with  wages  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  £5  or  £6  niust  be  received  per  ton  to 
make  the  undertaking  a profitable  one.  In 
1826  the  average  price  of  oak  bark  on  the  Lon- 
don market  was  £14  per  ton ; that  of  the  sweet 
chestnut  bringing  £11,  birch  and  larch  bark 
£7.  As  a tanning  material  oak  bark  originally 
held  the  sway,  but  now  various  chemical  sub- 
stitutes, such  as  cutch,  gambier,  and  quebrache 
have  almost  ousted  it  from  the  market,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  fact  that  leather 
tanned  by  oak  bark  is  far  preferable  to  that 
cured  by  the  various  chemical  substitutes  that 
have  during  the  past  twenty  years  so  reduced 
the  value  of  our  native  bark. 

TIMBER  HANDLING. 

Whether  it  be  for  felling,  haulage,  or  load- 
ing, the  cost  of  handling  heavy  timber  is  exces- 
sively high  at  present,  and  not  only  so,  but  pro- 
curing suitable  labour  for  such  work  is  almost 
impossible  and  has  caused  a great  amount  of 
anxiety  and  loss  to  the  owners  of  woodlands  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  Then,  the  cost  of 
carriage  by  rail  is  excessively  high,  in  fact  there 
appears  to  be  a disinclination  amongst  the 
various  companies  to  the  removal  of  timber  in 
the  round.  The  strange  part  is  that  timber, 
generally  speaking,'  has  not  greatly  advanced 
in  price,  not  commensurate  with  the  cost  in- 
volved in  felling  and  manipulating.  Probably 
ash  timber  has,  but  with  all  others  the  price  to- 
day is  not  appreciably  higher  than  was  the  case 
six  years  ago,  and  that  though  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling is  about  trebled.  Competent  tree-fellqrs 
were  hard  to  find  during  the  war,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  hauliers  and  loaders,  all  of  whom 
were  mighty  independent  and  “ downed  tools  ” 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  England  was 
particularly  bad  in  that  respect;  in  fact,  wood- 
land work,  unless  by  the  military,  was  almost 
at  a standstill.  However,  we  have  won  the 
war,  though  matters  seem  very  unsettled  still, 
and  so  can  afford  to  forget  the.petty  grievances 
and  set  ourselves  with  firm  determination  to 
bring  British  forestry  to  a higher  pitch  of 


efluicacy  Ilian  lias  heretofore  been  Uie  case, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  grading  and 
seasoning  of  our  heller  Hass  timbers. 

TREE  AND  SHRUB  PLANTING. 

The  1)1  an  ting  season  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close  and  certainly  it  has  been  the  most  favoured 
for  these  operations  that  can  be  remembered  for 
many  years  past.  Good  progress  has  also  been 
made,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
tensive plantations  have  been  formed.  'J'hc 
first  formed  will  require  attention,  as  recent 
storms  have  upset  the  young  trees,  and,  as  a re- 
sult, firm  tramping  and  placing  the  stems  in  an 
upright  direction  will  be  all-important.  As 
the  season  is  an  unusually  early  one  all  planting 
operations  and  ground  and  turf  work  should  be 
suspended  for  the  present. 

Nursery  work,  including  the  sowing  of  tree 
seeds  and  transplanting  of  stock,  should  be 
quickly  brought  to  a close,  while  vacant  borders 
may  be  planted  with  vegetables,  potatoes  pre- 
ferable, rather  than  remain  uncropped.  Seed 
beds  will  require  a lot  of  attention  in  the  way 
of  watering,  weeding,  and  preventing  insect  at- 
tacks, the  pine  beetle  and  larch  miner  being 
particularly  destructive  of  late. 

Fencing  plantations  from  which  timber  has 
been  recently  removed  should  be  attended  to, 
and  roads  levelled  down,  broken  branches  re- 
moved, and  open  ditches  cleared  of  branches 
and  other  debris  of  the  woodlands.  'Where 
branches  have  not  been  sold  or  faggoted  they 
should  be  burnt  on  the  ground  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  fostering  of  insect  pests,  which 
during  the  period  of  the  war  increased  in  quan- 
tities owing  to  rotting  branches  being  left  in  the 
plantations.  


A HOLDALL  FOR  TOURISTS. 

Touring  cyclists  are  freguently  in  difBculties  as 
to  how  to  carry  their  luggage,  and  quite  a good 
tip,  thoroughly  practical  and  inexpensive,  is  given 
by  Sir  Frank  Bowden,  Bart.,  in  his  standard  work  on 
“ Cycling  for  Health.”  ‘‘  Get  a piece  of  strong,  or- 
dinary, waterproof  ‘ American  cloth  ’ that  will  not 
stick  in  hot  weather,”  he  says,  ‘‘size  36  by  24  inches. 
Cut  off  36  by  15  inches,  and  bind  the  edges.  From 
the  remainder  cut  two  round  pieces  9 inches  in 
diameter,  bind  and  sew  them  to  each  side  of  the 
first  piece,  commencing  9 inches  from  the  end,  until 
you  have  sewn  a little  more  than  half-way  around 
the  discs.  In  the  centre  of  each  unsewn  portion  of 
the  discs,  sew  a piece  of  black  tape.  Put  your 
baggage  in  the  bag  thus  formed,  tie  the  two  ends 
of  tape  across  the  top  to  keep  it  neatly  in,  tuck  the 

nine-inch  flap  over,  roll  up  the  hold-all,  and  put  it 
on  the  carrier,  where  a couple  of  straps  will  secure 
it.”  Sir  Frank  Bowden  is  a practical  cyclist  of 
nearly  40  years’  experience,  having  toured  over 
many  parts  of  four  continents,  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  many  of  the  special  features  of  the 
Raleigh  bicycle — of  which  he  is  the  head — have  been 
introduced  as  a result  of  hie  practical  experience. 


If  you  know  a farmer  who  does  not  read  the 
GAZETTE  kindly  send  us  his  name  and  address,  and 
it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  post  him  a specimen 
copy. 


PLANET  JR. 

Labour  Saving  Garden 

Hoe  & Cultivator 

You  can  do  more  and  better 
hoeing  with  it  in  one  day 
than  you  can  do  in  three 
days  with  a hand  hoe. 


Illustrated  List,  giving  full  infor- 
mation, gladly  sent  on  application. 


JOHN  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  54  South  Mall,  Cork 
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?The  Troubles 


of  Ibe  Farmer  solved 


The  verdict  of  practical  farmers  in 
Great  Britain,  France  and  far  over 
the  seas  in  India,  as  witnessed  by  the 
recent  Nagpur  trials,  is  unanimous. 
For  every  kind  of  farm  work, 
including  ploughing  through  new 
ground,  the  Ausfin  Farm  Tractor  is 


invaluable.  It  reduces  the  farmers 
troubles  to  a minimum  and  makes  his 
profits  secure.  The  experts  have  be^ 
stowed  upon  the  Austin  Tractor  the 
Highest  Awards  and  the  farmers 
are  now  giving  it  the  highest  praise 
— that  of  daily  use  on  difficult  soil. 


THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR 
CO.,  LTD., 


FARM 

TRACTOR 


Head  Office:— 

NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM 

Also  at 

LONDON,  MANCHESTER, 
LIANCOURT,  and 
BRUSSELS, 

Irish  Agents:— 

HARRY  FERGUSON,  LTD,, 
May  Street,  Belfast,  and 
Duke  Street,  Dublin. 


Skin  Troubles 

Ulcers  and  Such  Complaints  as  Eczema,  Piles, 
Ringworm,  and  Skin  Eruptions  readliy  yield 
to  Germolene.  the  New  Aseptic  Dressing. 

ointmlnte°'^Bein  A,ot  based  on  n6w  knowledge  and  quite  unlike  the  old  antiseptic 

Germolene  is  thif  idpql  destroying,  but  aseptjc  or  germ-excluding, 

eenerallv  hnt  liealing  rlreseing  not  only  in  cases  of  eczema  and  skin  trouble 

fykig  t&uerwhi^^^^  healing  those  other  affections  of  the  skin  and  under- 

instfntlT  rilnr«  o / • * themselves  as  bad  legs,  ulcers,  old  sores,  etc.  Germolene 

astonisMng”rapidi^^^^^^  ’ n-ritation;  keeps  the  parts  scientifically  clean,  and  heals  with 

The  Salve  that  Soothes  at  a Touch 

active  principles  In  Germolene  is  the  extract  of  a North 

Se  a remedy  foV 

snake  bite  and  Poisoned  wounds,  and  combined  with  this  are 
healing  principles  of  proved  efficacy. 

Gennoleue  is  the  i>rox>ed  home  remedy  for 

j’,*’®*  Shin  Eruptions 

Itching  Pimples 

Ringworm  Chapped  Hands 

Cuts  A Burns  Chilblains 

and  all  poisoned,  Itching  and  inflamed  surfaces. 

Price  1/3  & 3/-  per  tin. 

»'ore  econo. 

meal.  Ask  always  for  Germolene.  and  refuse  imitations.  There 
IS  substitute  for  Germolene, 


Eczema 
Psoriasis 
Rashes 
Ulcers 


The  Aseotic  Skin  nr-cceir,,,  -- 


Free  opinion  and  Instructive 
Book. 

For  an  opinion  as  to  the 
suitability  of  Germolene  in 
your  case,  together  with  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  skin 
ailments,  address  The  Veno 
Drug  Co.,  Ltd..  Manufactur- 
ing Chemiste,  Manchester. 


Our  Readers  win  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 


Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements. 
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HORSES ! 


Famous  Remedies. 


HARVEY’S  ACONITE  POWDERS. 

Famous  for  Chronic  Cough,  Touched  and 
Broken  Wind,  &c. 

3/-  and  11/9  per  Box. 

HARVEY’S  EMBROCATION  OR  CURB 
BOTTLE. 

Famous  for  all  kinds  of  Bony  Enlargements, 
Deep-seated  Lameness,  Swellings,  &c. 

4/6,  8/6  and  25/6  per  Bottle. 

HARVEY’S  WORM  AND  CONDITION 
POWDERS. 

Famous  for  maintaining  or  restoring  TRUE 
CONDITION,  and  for  removing  WORMS  of 
all  kinds,  except  the  Bot.  Boxes  containing 
the  course  of  15  Powders,  3/6  ; or  with  Special 
Physic  Ball,  4/3. 

ALSO 

Harvey’s  Red  Lotion,  for  Broken  Knees  and 
all  wounds. 

Harvey’s  Hair  Restoring  Ointment. 

Harvey’s  Edos  Purging  Powders,  and  other 
remedies. 

INDISPENSABLE  IN  THE  STABLE. 

Fully  described  in  “ THE  HORSE  OWNER’S 
H.\NDY  NOTE  BOOK,”  sent  gratis  and  post 
free  to  Horse  Owners  on  application  to  the 
Wholesale  Offices,  as  below. 


HARVEY  & CO.  (Dublin), Ltd. 

Offices — 49  Lower  GardinercSt., 

DUBLIN. 

The  Remedies  may  be.  had  of  most  Chemists, 
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Save  Your  Turnips  from  Fly ! 

NILFLI 

A successful  and  reliable  powder  Seed  Dressing 
for  protecting  Turnip  and  all  Root  Crops  from  the 

RAVAGES  OF  FLY 

Simple  to  Use. — Put  plb.  of  the  powder  in  a bag  with  each  1-lb. 
of  seed  and  shake  up  before  drilling. 

Sold  by  Corvusine  Agents,  Seedsmen,  Corn  Merchants,  Chemists,  Ironmongers,  etc 

A size  for  5-lbs.  Seed,  3/-  postage  6d.  C size  for  20-lbs.  Seed,  10/6  postage  9d. 
B „ 10-lbs.  Seed,  5/6  „ 9d.  D „ 40-lbs.  Seed,  20/- 

E size  for  112-lbs.  Seed,  45/- 

Manufactured  only  by — 

HAWKER  & BOTWOOD,  Ltd.,  London 

Dublin  Depot : 17,  Market  Buildings,  Fade  Street,  Dublin. 

(ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  “CORVUSINE”  LIQUID  SEED  DRESSING.) 


SPORT  AND 
NATURAL^ISTORY. 

VERMIN  AND  GAME. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

IN  continuation  of  my  remarks  in  last 
number,  it  is  easily  seen  that  game 
of  all  kinds  suffers  to  a fearful  extent 
at  the  Instance  of  winged  and  furred  depreda- 
tors. On  the  moors,  grouse  in  the  early  sum- 
mer are  taken  toll  of  to  an  alarming  extent. 
In  the  way  of  prevention,  nothing  succeeded 
like  the  pole  trap.  This  was  a pole  some 
twelve  feet  high  stuck  in  the  heather,  with  a 
baited  trap  on  the  top.  The  absence  of  trees 
on  the  mountain  or  moor  deprived  hawks  and 
the  like  of  perching  places  or  boughs  to  alight 
upon;  and  so.  rather  than  alight  upon  the 
ground  they  attempted  to  perch  on  the  pole, 
which  they  would  not  dream  of  doing  were 
there  any  trees  convenient.  The  pole  was  so 
constructed  that  no  bird  could  alight  on  it 
without  treading  on  the  trap,  and  so  getting 
caught.  This  pole  trap  worked  well,  and  was 
begining  to  do  something  towards  thinning 
down  the  hawks,  magpies,  and  scald  crows  in- 
festing all  our  grouse  preserves  when(it  was 
pronounced  illegal,  and  its  further  uSe  was 
prohibited.  At  least  I think  this  was  what 
happened;  in  any  case,  it  was  held  that  a 
trapped  bird  might  hang  on  the  pole  for  hours 
or  days,  and  so  perish  miserably  of  torture 
and  starvation,  for  in  the  wilder  districts-  a 
keeper  working  single-handed  could  not  pos- 
sibly visit  his  pole  traps  <of  which  he  might 
have  several)  every  few  hours,  or  even  per- 
haps once  a day;  and  so  a trapped  marauder 
had  to  stay  there  till  he  did  come  before  being 
dispatched  and  put  out  of  pain.  Anyway,  the 
pole  trap  was  done  away  with.  Since  then 
the  gun  or  poison  have  been  the  chief  agents 
employed  by  keepers,  and  on  a moor  both  are 
unsatisfactory.  In  ordinary  game  coverts  and 
fields,  poison  and  the  gin  trap  are  usually  used, 
also  the  gun.  But  the  less  the  gun  is  used  any- 
where the  better.  It  is  certainly  the  best  wea- 
pon for  dealing  with  magpies;  and  in  the  nest- 
ing time,  if  the  keeper  can  hide  himself,  without 
being  seen  doing  so,  within  easy  range  of  the 
nest,  he  can  fire  into  it  when  the  old  birds 
come  home  in  the  evening,  and  so  destroy  old 
birds,  young  birds  or  eggs,  according  to  what 
the  nest  contains  at  the  time.  But  should  the 
old  magpies  spot  the  keeper  in  the  act  of  con- 
cealing himself,  his  watch  will  be  in  vain.  The 
carrion  or  scald  crow  is  best  dealt  with  by 
poison,  strychnine  for  choice.  But  the 
bait  must  be  most  carefully  prepared.  If 
handled  by  the  bare  hands  it  will  fail,  for  the 
crow  will  detect  the  taint  of  its  arch  enemy, 
man.  The  hands  should  be  first  well  washed 
and  then  thoroughly  smeared  with  part  of  the 
bait  about  to  be  treated.  In  this  way  the 
human  scent  is  covered  up,  and  with  smeared 
hands  and  fingers  another  piece  of  the  same 
bait  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  poison  and 
placed  in  position.  Much  the  same  precautions 
should  be  adopted  when  dealing  with  stoats  or 
rats.  Hawks  are  easier  to  destroy,  and  may 
be  shot  or  trapped  in  the  more  usual  manner 
known  to  all  keepers.  The  magpie  and  the 
scald  crow  are  the  worst  offenders  and  the 
hardest  to  destroy,  as  both  birds  are  the  per- 
sonification of  cunning  and  watchfulness.  It  is 
hardly,  all  the  same,  my  province  to  go  into 
these  matters;  all  such  details  are,  or  should 
be,  part  and  parcel  of  every  gamekeepers’ 
training.  In  Ireland  the  gamekeeper  who  is 
not  a good  hand  at  vermin  is  not  of  much  use. 
If  game  can  be  protected  from  the  attentions 
of  vermin  it  may  safely  be  left  to  look  after 
itself  in  other  respects,  save,  of  course,  poach- 
ing. Ireland  has  always  been  overrun  with 
poatchers  as  well  as  vermin,  but  the  last- 
named  these  last  few  years  have  increased  and 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the 
extinction  of  game  of  all  sorts  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Many  preserves  are  still  with- 
out keepers;  there  may  be  the  customary 
watchers,  who  ar«,  of  coursa  quite  able  to  run 
after  trespassers  and  warn  them  off,  or  to  chase 
a stray  dog  or  like  intruder.  But  such  men 
are  in  no  way  fit  to  tackle  vermin;  they 


wouldn’t  know  how  to  begin.  Why  so  many 
trained  head  keepers  who  went  to  the  war 
and  came  safely  back  again  have  not  returned 
to  their  legitimate  calling  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  so  in  Ireland  at  all  events.  And  there  is 
yet  another  aspect  of  the  case,  namely,  the 
outlying  wilder  districts  of  the  country,  where 
no  preservation  exists  at  all.  These  are  the 
large  tracts  of  wild  country  where  rough 
shooting  used  to  be  got  by  visiting  gunners 
from  England  and'  across  the  water.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  keep  down  vermin  on  these  wild 
tracts  of  land,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
the  preserves.  And  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  scores  of  visiting  shooters  that  used  to  conie 
here  every  season  and  spend  their  money  like 
dirt  are  thus  being  destroyed  by  vermin,  and 
the  residents  in  the  locality  deprived  of.  the 
money  usually  spent  there  by  such  gunners 
each  winter.  However,  this  is  how  the  matter 
stands  in  Ireland  to-day  in  the  way  of  vermin. 
Can  anyone  suggest  a remedy? 


Angling  has  been  pretty  good  all  the  past 
week.  In  Kerry  and  Waterville  direction  both 
trout  and  salmon  are  taking  well,  and  many 
visitors  are  at  work  with  good  results.  Some 
fine  salmon  have  been  got  on  rod  and  line  in 
the  Shannon  since  we  last  went  to  press,  and 
the  Corrib  has  also  produced  a few  fish.  On 
Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask  coarse  fish  are 
showing  up  well,  and  big  baskets  of  perch  are 
recorded.  On  the  Lee  in  Cork  and  also  on  the 
Bandon  river,  rodsters  are  doing  well,  and  we 
get  good  news  likewise  from  the  Suir  and 
Blackwater.  Up  North  sport  is  only  fair. 
Round  Colei-aine  some  rodsmen  are  doing  well,, 
while  others  are  not  so  successful.  The 
mountain  loughs  and  streams  of  Donegal  are 
yielding  plenty  of  small  trout,  but  few  big  ones. 
In  Tyrone  the  old  Ballinderry  has  been  fished 
by  several  of  the  locals,  who  write  us,  how- 
ever, that  sport  is  dull  and  nothing  doing.  In 
■yVicklow  small  trout  are  apparently  rising  well, 
and  good  creels  have  been  got  on  Lough  Dan. 
Round  Dublin  things  are  quiet.  Many  rodster.s 
have  been  doing  their  best  on  Liffey,  King’s 
River,  and  other  streams,  but  we  have  heard 
of  nothing  startling  in  the  way  of  captured 
trout,  big  or  little. 

« • • • • • 

In  answer  to  three  readers,  who  write  us 
about  charges,  we  have  to  say  as  follows  : — 
For  an  ordinary  twelve-bore  the  shot  charge 
may  be  one  ounce,  an  ounce  and  a sixteenth, 
or  the  full  charge  of  an  ounce  and  an  eighth 
For  a sixteen  gauge  the  charge  is  seven-eighths 


of  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce.  For  a twenty-bore 
the  shot  charge  should  be  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce,  or  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  ounce. 
The  larger  shot  charge  of  seven-eighths  of  an 
ounce  is  now  seldom  used  in  a twenty,  as  the 
chamber  pressure  is  too  great  with  such  a 
load;  and  here  we  may  say  that  while  a slightly 
over-powdered  or  over-shotted  cartridge  in  the 
case  of  a twelve-bore  might  merely  mean  a 
little  increased  recoil,  in  a twenty-bore  it 
might  mean  a great  deal  more!  For  some 
reason  not  yet  known,  chamber  pressures  in 
the  small  bores  are  relatively  far  greater  than 
in  the  larger  gauges.  Normal  chamber  pres- 
sure in  the  twelve  is  about  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch  ; in  the  twenty  it  is  at  least  a quar- 
ter of  a ton  greater.  Users  of  the  small  bores, 
therefore,  will  do  well  to  stick  to  standard 
loads,  and  not  to  exceed  them.  Curtiss  and 
Harvey’s  or  Kynoch’s  twenty-bore  cartridges 
cannot  be  beaten,  contain  safe  standard  loads 
of  both  powder  and  shot,  and  can  be  got  at  any 
gunmaker’s. 

Black  gun-powder,  as  formerly  used  in  the 
old  muzzle-loading  or  early  breech-loading 
days,  is  quite  different  in  its  action  to  any  of 
the  modern  nitro-powders  now  in  use.  Black 
powder  continued  to  burn  all  the  way  up  the 
gun-barrel;  a nitro-powder  explodes  instantly 
in  the  breech  or  chamber  of  the  gun.  There 
is,  therefore,  really  no  comparison  between  the 
modern  nitros  and  the  old  black  powder  so  far 
as  ignition  and  initial  velocity  are  concerned. 
Formerly  we  always  loaded  our  own  black 
powder  cartridges;  but  in  the  case  of  latter- 
day  nitro  explosives,  we  prefer  leaving  the 
loading  to  more  skilled  hands. 

Referring  to  our  paragraph  on  angling,  we 
are  specially  asked  to  state  that  excellent  sport 
is  to  be  had  just  now  on  the  Bundrowes  river 
and  on  the  Feale,  among  both  salmon  and 
trout;  and  also  that  Lough  Melvin  and  Lough 
Currane  are  in  splendid  order  for  both  fish, 
too.  The  Mourne  is  fishing  well  for  trout,  and 
many  rods  are  busy  daily.  We  are  further 
asked  to  state  that  no  visitors  are  being  inter- 
fered with  or  annoyed  in  any  way;  all  are  wel- 
comed, and  hotel  accommodation  everything  it 
could  be,  and  at  moderate  price.  We  are  only 
too  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  the  above  par- 
ticulars. ••  ••  _ 

Those  requiring  setters  or  pointers  trained 
should  apply  to  Mr.  Richard  Power,  game- 
keeper,  Clonerow,  Tyrrellspass,  Co.  West- 
irreath.  This  in  reply  t®  letters  received  last 
week. 
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WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 

This  remarkable  experience  will  interest 
those  who  have  beasts  which  grow  thin, 
though  eating  well.  Try  them  with  Toveena 
first,  before  using  expensive  Oils  and  Foods. 

Balcunnin, 

Skerries, 

Co.  Dublin, 

January  5th,  1920. 

□ear  Sir, 

Kindly  send  me  one  course  of  "Toveena,” 
for  which  I enclose  P.O.  for  5/6.  The  last 
lot  I got  from  you  made  a most  wonderful 
cure  on  a very  bad  piner. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  PRIFFIN. 

This  “Toveena”  treatment  for  Wasting 
Cattle  can  be  had  Post  Free  from 
J.  STEWART,  Dept.  2,  Chemist,  Limerick. 

Price,  one  course,  5/6;  two,  10/6;  three,  i5/6j 
six,  30/-. 


Clean  Culture 

THE  NEW  SOIL  SCIENCE, 

BY 

SAMPSON  MORGAN. 


Au  original  and  scientific  treatise  on  the 
imneralised  humus  method  of  soil  fertilization  with- 
out animal  manure. 

Crown  Folio.  Price  5/-  net, 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST 
OF  THE  LAND. 

A popular  guide  to  the  Science  of  Fruit,  Vegetable, 
and  Flower  Culture  on  Clean  Intensive  Lines  for 
I rivate  Gardeners  and  Commercial  Growers. 

By  SAMPSON  MORGAN. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Price  5/-  net. 

DUBLIN:  THE  TALBOT  PRESS,  LTD., 

89  TALBOT  STREET. 

Bumper  Harvest  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables 
guaranteed. 


FOR 

GRAIN 

OATMEAL 

FROM 

SCOTLAND 

WRITE 

HENRY  S.  COWPER^ 

MONTROSE, 


DAIRY  UTENSILS 
SEPARATORS  : 
CHURNS  : : : : 

BUTTERWORHERS 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR'S  WALK.  DUBLIN 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irieh  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6,’ 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Broniwlok  Btreet. 


CUT  OUT  THIS 
COUPON  AND 
POST  TO-DAY. 


To  the  BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO,  (Dept.  34) 

29  Gt.  Titchfield  St,,  London,  W.I. 

Please  send  me  your  p. 

FREE  Patterns  of  


Nos. 


Address. 


(See  below) 


OUR  GUARANTEE  IS  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  RETURNED. 


RIDING 

BREECHES 

Cut  and  made  to 
measure  by  ex- 
perts in  our 
famous  Hiding 
Tweeds,  Cords, 
&c. 

from  30/- 

Aek  for  Patterns 
No.  A.l. 


JACKET,  VEST 
and  BREECHES 

Made  to  measure,  in 
our  hard  wearing 
Riding  Tweeds. 

Ideal  for  Farmers. 

from  1157- 

Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A. 2. 


SPORTS 

JACKETS 

Made  to  measure 
in  suitable  sty- 
lish materials. 

from  60/- 

Aek  for  Patterns 
No.  A.3. 


LOUNGE 

SUIT 

for  ordinary 
wear,  in  Tweeds, 
Worsteds,  Serges. 
Made  to  measure 

from  90/- 

Aek  for  Patterns 
No.  A.4. 


SPRING 

RAINPROOF 

OVERCOAT 

Ready  to  wear. 

36  in.  to  44  in.  chest 

60/-  and  80/- 

Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A.5. 


BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO. 

(Dept.  34)  29,  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Prevent  Cold,  Wet  Feet 

If  you  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  damp  in 
winter  time,  a pair  of  CALOR  CLOGS  are 
the  best  preventive  of  cold  wet  feet.  Uppers 
are  of  good  grain  leather,  lined  with  non- 
tearing felt.  Plain  strong  wood  soles.  Well 
finished.  For  men  or  women.  Price  8/11 
post  free. 

We  have  a variety  of  clogs  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  men  and  women,  Wellington  and  lacing  shapes. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

The  best  we  have  yet  issued. 

WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS, 


No.  C529 

8/11 

Post  Paid. 


J81  Overgate,  DUNDEE. 


LOOK  OUT 


FOR  THE  SPECIAL  EXTRA 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  NUMBER 
OF  THE 


Farmers'  Gazette 

48  PAGES  ILLUSTRATED. 

ORDER  YOCIR  COPY  NOW  ! 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  ::  POST  FREE  PENNY  EXTRA. 


Piihliilu'd  l>y  'I he  Bruiiszi  'uk  Press,  Ltd.  w ;;  \~<^  Greot  Brunsuick  Street,  Dublin 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communicaHons  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary.  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers.  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women  s rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer  s name  and  address. 


MORE  PRODUCTION  WANTED  ALL 
ROUND. 

WE  publish  this  week  an  appeal  for  help 
with  regard  to  the  breeding  of  milch 
goats  from  our  Farm  Manager,  Miss 
Deane,  and  another  appeal  from  Mrs.  Meyers, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Rathfarnham  branch,  for 
assistance  for  poultry  keepers. 

The  milk  question  has  been  many  times  ven- 
tilated in  this  page,  and  we  hope  Miss  Deane 
will  get  many  offers  of  rearing  kids.  The 
Poultry  Society  Scheme  is  a new  idea,  and, 
judging  by  the  many  letters  we  get  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  W'ould  be  a popular  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Society  to  start  a special  society  for 
this  branch  of  our  work.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  eggs  have  been  fetching 
fabulous  prices,  and  many  a housekeeper  who 
has  hitherto  been  contented  with  buying  her 
eggs  in  the  market  has  decided  that  she  will 
try  keeping  a few  hens  for  herself  and  see  if 
she  could  not  make  them  pay.  It  is  not  so  simple 
a matter  as  it  looks  to  make  fowl  pay  at 
present.  The  eggs  fetch  a fine  price,  no  doubt, 
but  feeding  of  all  kinds  has  soared  nearly  out 
of  sight  of  the  ordinary  person.  Still  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  can  be  made  to  pay  well  by 
people  who  understand  them.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  is  to  get  into  a good  laying 
strain  of  the  proper  breed,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  if  a society  was  formed  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Meyers,  members  could  help 
each  other  a good  deal  in  the  exchange  of  good 
young  cockerels  from  known  breeders. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the 
public  or  our  members  who  would  care  for 
such  a society,  and  would  be  prepared  to  back 
up  the  undertaking. 


GOATS. 

At  this  season,  when  goats’  milk  is  procur- 
able, and  also  kids  to  start  goat-keeping, 
I wish  to  say  a few  words  on  the  im- 
portance of  goats  to  the  health  of  the  rising 
generation;  it  is  really  a matter  of  national 
importance. 

We  have  a large  number  of  goats  on  our 
United  Irish\yoman  farm,  and  are  rearing  as 
many  good  kids  as  possible;  but  the  whole  es- 
tablishment being  comparatively  new,  our 
main  stock  is  still  in  the  coming  on  stage,  and 
the  demand  is  for  milking  goats. 

From  all  over  Ireland  comes  the  cry  for  milk, 
and  in  many  of  these  places  goats  are  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Our  farm  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mand owing  to  the  high  railway  charges  mak- 
ing goats  too  costly  for  the  very  people  who 
most  need  milk,  so  I would  ask  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  milk 
question  and  can  do  so  to-  keep  and  breed  a 
few  good  goats,  and  let  us  know  when  they 
have  goats  to  sell,  that  we  may  put  them  in 
communication  with  applicants  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. If  those  who  have  cows  would  run 
a couple  of  goats  with  them,  they  would  be 
little  trouble,  and  in  our  country  goats  are  sup- 
posed to  bring  luck  to  the  herd,  and  they 
would  materially  help  their  country’s  need. 
The  wonderful  properties  of  goats’  milk  in  the 
rearing  of  delicate  babies  and  children  is  well 
known;  when  all  other  foods  fail  goats’  milk 
agrees  with  and  brings  them  back  to  health 
and  gives,  them  a good  start  in  life. 

No  one  need  despair  if  the  foreign  breeds  of 
goats  are  not  immediately  available,  for 
amongst  our  native  goats  are  many  wonderful 
milkers,  and,  by  a careful  selection  of  them, 
we  can  have  milk  in  abundance,  provided  the 
animals  are  well  fed  and  cared  for.  One  goat 
in  our  neighbourhood  reared  a litter  of  pigs 
whose  mother  died,  and  another  reared  a foal. 

Let  us  all  realize  that  the  health  of  the  needy 
children  is  in  the  hands  of  more  than  the 
United  Irishwomen  and  Irish  Goat  Society. 


We  will  do  our  best,  but  we  want  and  ask 
for  the  co-operation  of  all  patriotic  people  to 
help  to  speedily  relieve  the  sad  situation. 

S.  D.  Deane, 

Manager,  United  Irishwomen  Goat 
Farm. 

Longraigue,  Foulksmills,  Co.  Wexford. 


A NEW  SCHEME. 

The  need  of  a poultry  society  is  keenly  felt 
at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  are  keeping 
fowl.  Novices  start  as  a rule  with  the  few 
“ March  ” birds,  always  “ March  ” by  name, 
bought  anywhere  and  from  anyone,  generally 
being  worthless  stuff.  They  feed  them  for 
months,  with  little  or  no  result,  and  they  wake 
up  and  begin  to  find  that  hens  are,  after  all, 
not  what  they  thought;  and  we,  who  wish  to 
help  others,  should  be  able  to  guide  and  help 
these  novices  as  to  the  right  breeds.  There- 
fore, a Poultry  Society  run  on  the  lines  of  the 
Rabbit  Society  would  be  a great  boon,  and  we 
hope  the  U.I.  may  take  it  up,  and  start  one. 
Local  secretaries  of  branches  can  do,  and  I 
know  they  do,  a great  deal  in  this  way,  but  a 
more  definite  form  is  wanted.  The  keeping  of 
fowl  to  those  who  have  always  possessed  them 
is  very  simple,  but  what  is  simple  to  one  may 
be  not  known  by  another,  and  the  very  curious 
methods  both  of  feeding  and  rearing  chickens 
that  I have  heard  of  lately  suggests  this  idea 
to  my  mind.  The  exchange  of  eggs  and  birds 
would  be  of  great  use  to  many  of  us,  and  many 
branches  might  wake  up  to  take  a big  interest 
in  a new  society  such  as  this.  Simplicity  as  a 
keynote  (and  no  extravagant  ideas  either  in 
houses  or  food,  such  as  many  of  the  books  on 
the  subject  suggest)  should  be  the  motto,  and 
so  many  U.I.  members  are  so  successful  in 
their  poultry  that  one  feels  with  their  usual 
generous  feelings  towards  other  members,  that 
much  might  be  done  to  help  on  others  who 
are  not  so  experienced.  A lecture  on  fowl- 
keeping is  most  interesting,  and  I as  a local 
secretary  feel  it  would  be  most  popular  in  our 
branch,  and  if  other  secretaries  would  let  the 
Secretary  of  the  U.I.  know  their  views,  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage,  I am  sure,  and  the  fact  of 
having  this  page  to  refer  to  weekly  to  both  air 
our  successes  and  failures,  much  could  be  done 
in  this  way  to  benefit  all  members;  and  I do 
hope  we  may  soon  see  the  Poultry  Society  in 
full  swing,  and  as  much  help  to  us  as  the 
Rabbit  Society  is  to  the  rabbit  keepers.  The 
truth  really  lies  here:  we  poultry  keepers  are 
•jealous! 

N.  Meyers, 

Hon  Sec.,  Rathfarn’nam  Branch. 

HINTS  IN  BONDON  CHEESE. 

For  Competitors  at  the  R.D.S.  Show. 

In  the  first  place,  competitors  in  the  Bondon 
or  Soft  Cheese  Class  should  start  the  making 
of  their  cheese  on  Wednesday  night,  5th  May. 
Then  the  curd  will  be  ready  for  ladelling  into 
the  cloth  on  Thursday  morning,  and  so  leave 
plenty  of  time  for  draining  and  packing  the 
cheese,  for  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
all  cheese  for  exhibit  must  reach  Dublin  on 
Saturday,  8th  May,  before  6 p.m.,  and  not  later. 

As  cheese  for  a show  will  need  to  be  rather 
firm  in  order  to  bear  transit,  etc.,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  some  slight  alterations  from 
the  method  given  in  the  Bondon  Leaflet 
(U.I.).  The  alterations  necessary  will  be  as 
follows  : — If  possible,  instead  of  making  the 
cheese  of  whole  milk,  use  a mixture  of  sweet 
cream  and  milk  in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts 
of  whole  milk  to  one  quart  of  sweet  cream, 
and  as  the  cheese  will  be  almost  a week  old 
by  the  end  of  the  Show,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  use  a starter  in  the  making,  hence  add 
no  buttermilk  or  sour  cream  or  thick  milk,  as 
is  usually  done.  Then  again,  instead  of  setting 
the  milk  at  a temperature  of  70  degs.  F.,  set  it 


at  80  degs  F.,  with  the  idea  of  getting  the 
cheese  fairly  dry. 

At  the  same  time  competitors  must  be  care- 
ful to  keep  their  cheese  in  a pasty  condition, 
and  not  let  it  get  so  dry  that  it  would  be 
grainy.  In  order  to  have  the  moulds  properly 
filled,  and  a good  solid  shape,  use  at  least  one 
gallon  and  one  quart  of  milk  or  mixture  of 
cream  and  milk  for  the  six  quarter-pound 
cheese  necessary  in  that  class. 

D.  Bourke,  U.I. 


NEXT  WEEK’S  SUBJECT: 

“ Paying  Poultry,” 

By  Miss  Lougheed,  U.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society. — Since  the  Schedule  of 
the  Rabbit  Show  for  May  nth,  12th  and  13th 
was  printed,  there  has  been  a great  addition  to 
the  prize  list.  Mr.  D.  J.  Carton,  one  of  our 
keenest  fanciers,  and  who  has  already  done 
much  to  encourage  breeders,  has  presented 
three  special  prizes — a gold  medal  for  the  best 
Flemish  Giant,  a silver  medal  for  the  best  Blue 
Beveren,  and  a silver  medal  for  the  best  Dutch. 
Fanciers  are  already  indebted  to  Mr.  Carton 
for  the  challenge  cup,  and  we  trust  that  the 
practical  interest  which  he  has  shown  may 
prove  an  example  to  others,  who,  like  himself, 
recognise  the  importance  of  giving  encourage- 
ment for  the  breeding  of  high-class  rabbits. 
Fanciers,  it  is  understood,  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  at  the  show  of  seeking  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Gittens,  who  will  judge  the  rab- 
bit classes,  on  matters  connected  with  the 
various  breeds  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Barnardo,  who 
will  judge  the  dressed  skin  class,  will  also 
afford  exhibitors  similar  facilities  in  this 
branch  of  the  rabbit  industry,  for  which  his 
position  in  the  fur  trade  so  well  qualifies  him. 

F.  E.  Wyber,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wilniount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


Miss  S.  F.  Crowe,  Melfield,  Blackrock,  Co. 
Dublin,  is  obliged  to  part  with  her  rabbits.  She 
has  a Utility  Doe  for  sale;  she  bought  her  a 
year  ago  for  £1,  and  says  she  was  well  worth 
it,  as  she  is  a splendid  breeding  animal,  and  a 
particularly  good  mother.  She  must  dispose  of 
her  as  quickly  as  possible.  Will  sell  for  los. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Hermitage,  Branch,  Co.  Armagh. — Miss 
Bourke  gave  demonstrations  in  two  kinds_  of 
cheese  at  this  branch  on  Monday  last,  which 
were  most  instructive  and  interesting,  and  we 
all  enjoyed  the  meeting  very  much.  We  are 
sending  up  an  entry  of  Bondon  cheese  to  the 
Dublin  Show  on  May  nth,  and  we  hope  Miss 
Bourke  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  the  Committee  and  mem- 
bers arranged  to  have  a social  evening  on 
Wednesday,  May  5th.  This  is  our  first,  and 
we  hope  members  and  officers  of  the  branch 
will  do  their  best  to  make  it  a success.  We 
have  invited  the  members  of  the  Herrnitage 
Farmers’  Union,  and  we  are  sure  they  will  en- 
joy themselves.  Members  of  the  U.I.  are  pro- 
viding tea  free,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
programme  of  songs.  We  expect  Miss  Ned- 
will  will  soon  be  starting  her  Poultry  Lectures, 
which  we  hope  will  be  well  attended  by  the 
U.I.  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  are 
welcome. 

M:  B.  Wynne, 

Hon.  Sec.,  Hermitage  Branch. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post.  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press.  Ltd..  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

A VISIT  to  the  spacious  Show-grounds  at 
Ilallsbridge  reveals  that  preparations  for 
the  Agricultural  Show  on  the  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  May  are  already  considerably  ad- 
vanced, and  that  it  only  requires  hne  weather 
during  the  event  to  make  the  Show  the  most 
successful  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society.  It  was  ascertained  from  the  able  and 
courteous  Agricultural  Superintendent,  Mr. 
I'.dward  Bohane — who  is  a very  busy  man  these 
days,  but  who  is  never  too  busy  to  spare  a few 
minutes  to  chat  about  the  Society’s  work — that 
the  space  allotted  to  standholders  has  been 
fully  booked  for  some  time  past ; that  a record 
entry  of  implements  and  machinery  in  motion 
had  been  received;  and  that  a number  of  appli- 
cations had  to  be  refused  on  account  of  all 
available  space  having  been  booked.  The  total 
number  of  entries  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
Show  also  shows,  the  gratifying  increase  of  244 
over  those  of  last  year. 

Innovations  this  year  include  a special  dis- 
play in  the  Industries  Hall  of  “ Some  Industries 
of  the  Countryside,”  which  will  consist  of  de- 
monstrations in  the  spinning  of  flax  and  wool, 
illustrating  the  processes  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  rinished  article.  In  the  words  of  Father 
Conefrey,  of  Killoe — than  whom  nobody  has 
done  so  much  to  revive  the  art  of  home  spin- 
ning— “Mr.  Bohane  has  prepared  a practical 
lesson  and  example  for  the  people  of  the 
countryside,  and  my  hope  is  that  his  work  will 
help  in  starting  the  wheel,  and  the  loom,  and 
the  plough  in  every  part  of  Ireland  and  revive 
the  halcyon  days  when  every  rood  of  earth 
maintained  its  man.” 

Since  the  best  of  everything  agricultural  is 
represented  and  is  demonstrated  by  its  presence 
either  in  competition,  or  for  purely  exhibition 
purposes,  an  agricultural  show  may  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  of  an  educational  charac- 
ter. The  best  breeders  of  stock  admit  that 
their  education  is  widened  by  competition  with 
their  fellow  breeders,  and  by  comparison  on 
the  spot  between  the  animals  from  their  respec- 
tive herds  and  flocks.  Similarly,  as  regards 
crops,  dairy  produce,  and  so  forth.  Further- 
more, the  farmer  always  gleans  a good  deal  of 
information  from  the  latest  types  of  machinery, 
implements,  and  appliances — from  the  farm' 
tractor  to  the  portable  poultry  house ; from  the 
milking  machines  and  methods  of  clean  milk 
production;  from  butter-making,  poultry-keep- 
ing, bee-keeping,  the  different  classes  of  farm 
stock,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  which 
are  involved  in  farming.  Still,  there  is  room 
for  the  “ educational  exhibit  ” jiroper,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Show,  and  to  supply  this 
want  at  the  forthcoming  one,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  have 
assembled  a most  comprehensive  educational 
exhibit  where  farmers  can  learn  what  is  being 
done  to  assist  agriculture  in  Ireland  by  experi- 
ment,  research,  and  comparative  trial.  This 
exhibit  will  be  grouped  in  four  sections, 
nameh ,,  Dairying,  Poultry,  Horticulture,  and 
a mam  Kducational  Exhibit. 

In  the  Dairying  Section  the  advantages  of 
milk-recording  and  cow-testing  will  be  illus- 
trated. The  methods  of  producing  clean  millc 
— a question  that  is  receiving  considerable  at-  ‘ 
tention  at  present — will  be  described,  and  the 
composition  of  milk  and  milk  iiroducts  will  be 
explained.  In  the  Poultry  Section  poultrv- 
keeiiers  uill  be  able  to  obtain  information  on 
all  (piestions  affecting  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
nesses or  hobbies.  In  the  Florticultural  Sec- 
tion the  be-t  method  of  growing  vegetable  will 
be  illustrated  by  a small  demonstration  plot. 

1 he  iiruning  of  fruit  trees,  insect  pests,  and 
diseases,  and  marketing  of  fruit  will  also  re- 
ceive attention.  In  the  main  Educational  Ex- 
hibit the  results  of  live  stock  feeding  experi- 
ments will  be  demonstrated  and  the  composi- 
tion ami  uses  of  feeding  stuffs  will  be  fullv  ex- 
plained. In  the  portion  devoted  to  farm  seeds 
le  necessity  for  using  only  the  best  and  purest 
seeds  ,'yiH  be  iniistrated,  and  the  Department’s 
Seed  lesting  Station  will  supply  exhibits  de- 
Continued  on  page  B66. 


Health  Notes  or  Doctor’s  Advice 

BY  A PHYSICIAN. 


Members  of  the  medical  profession  arc 
continually  called  upon  to  support  and 
prove  the  truth  of  certain  views,  or  to 
substantially  modify  them.  For  several  years 
past  the  doctrine  of  “fresh  air”  has  held  the 
field.  Fresh  air  for  everyone  and  everything, 
without  regard  to  weather  or  climate,  town  or 
country.  In  many  establishments  windows  are 
kept  open  and  even  fastened  open  so  that  they 
cannot  be  shut,  in  sleeping  as  well  as  living- 
rooms.  And  so  the  cult  has  gone  forth,  the 
public,  on  the  whole,  being  in  agreement.  But 
to  show  how  circumstances  alter  cases,  let  us 
consider  some  of  the  “ slum  ” children.  Dublin, 
Cork,  Galway,  Belfast,  or  any  decent-sized 
Irish  town  or  city  will  show  us  those  slum 
children  galore,  and,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  where  will  you  find  a healthier  lot  of 
juveniles?  Or  go  to  the  actual  country  if  you 
prefer,  and  take  the  conditions  there.  True, 
here  we  have  fresh  air  certainly;  but  at  night’ 
what  then?  In  most  parts  of  Ireland,  the  ex- 
treme country  districts  (where  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Irish  manhood  come  from)  the  cot- 
tages are  still  little  better  than  hovels,  the 
sleeping  accommodation  of  the  worst,  with  no 
fresh  air  all  night.  Yet,  in  a sheiling  of  this 
sort  a family  of  from  six  to  a dozen  or  more 
crowd  themselves  into  or  divide  themselves 
among  two  rooms  every  night,  with  poultry 
and  ofttimes  the  ubiquitous  pig  sharing  the 
shelter! 

This  is,  we  think,  a fairly  true  account  of 
the  living  conditions  of  many  if  not  most  Irish 
country  districts  among  the  poorer  classes.  In 
Tipperary  such  conditions  are  general,  but 
where,  in  spite  of  it  all,  will  you  find  a finer, 
healthier,  or  more  upstanding  specimen  of  ro- 
bust manhood  than  a Tipperary  peasant  in 
the  twenties  or  early  thirties?  And  yet  he 
slept  with  several  others  in  a small  room  with 
windows  and  doors  closed  all  through  his  in- 
fancy. Any  amount  of  fresh  air  in  the  daytime 
would  be  discounted  by  such  action  at  night — 
one  ^vould  think.  So  it  should  be,  theoretically; 
practical  results,  though,  don’t  quite  support 
theory  in  this  case! 

The  fresh  air  “fetish”  is  quite  right  and 
proper;  it  does  not  need  a doctor  to  tell  us 
that.  But  the  men  and  women  produced  by 
luial  Ireland  who,  in  their  infancy,  were  sel- 
dom washed,  lived  in  hovels  and  slept  in  them, 
to  whom  fresh  air  at  night  was  unknown,  and 
sanitary^  attire  equally  unknown,  clearly  prove 
the  falsity  of  riding  a hobby  to  death,  or,  in 
other  and  plainer  terms,  show  that  fresh  air 
is  not  everything.  There  are  those  among  us 
who  would  almost  go  the  length  of  saying  . 
that,  given  fresh  air  (through  the  medium  of 
open  doors  and  windows  night  and  day),  noth- 
ing else  matters!  We  don’t  go  so  far  as  that; 
but  take  the  line  that  commonsense  and  dis- 
cretion should  apply  to  this  matter  as  to  all 
others;  and  that,  when  it  fails,  or  ceases  to 
do  so,  the  open  air  question  becomes  a fad 
and  a hobbjq  and  so  defeats  its  own  ends. 

Consumptive  cases  and  other  lung  ailments 
are  placed  in  the  open  air  for  a specific  pur- 
pose fully  e.xplained  a week  or  two  ago.  The 
“ purpose  ” in  these  cases  is  to  submit  the 
germs  or  bacilli  of  the  disease  to  a temperature 
^ low  that  they  cannot  live  and  propagate. 
Thus  they  perish  and  the  lung  ultimately  heals. 
Such  patients  incur  no  risk  of  catching  cold, 
because  their  lungs  are  already  diseased,  and 
cannot  become  additionally  aff'ected  or  in- 
fected. Therefore,  the  fresh  air  or  out-of- 
doors  treatment  is  the  correct  thing  and  only 
thing  for  them.  But  take  a sound  healthj-  in- 
dividual and  put  him  or  her  out  on  the  veran- 
dah or  out  of  doors  in  cold,  harsh  or  wet 
weather,  and  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  will 
likely  result.  Wherefore  we  again  say,  com- 
monsense and  not  a common  fad  should  be  our 
guiding  star  in  all  such  matters. 

“A  Mother,”  who  writes  about  her  boy  ha\ - 
mg  a continual  cold  in  the  head  should  have 


the  lad  examined  by  a doctor.  The  father 
having  chronic  bronchitis  suggests  the  ailment 
may  be  hereditary.  The  following  medicine, 
liowever,  may  help  matters: — ^Nitrate  of 
potass,  30  grains;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  lA 
drachms;  paregoric,  2 drachms;  chloroform 
water,  8 ounces.  One  tablespoonful  four  times 
a day. 

“ Eludon  ” complains  of  a small  lump  on  his 
cheek.  He  does  not  tell  his  age,  or  if  other 
members  of  his  family  have  had  anything  of  a 
similar  nature.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the 
lump  of  any  importance  or  at  all  dangerous, 
unless  it  begins  to  increase  in  size.  If  it  does 
so,  it  must  come  out  at  once.  There  is  no 
“ home  remedy,”  or  any  way  of  dealing  with 
it  but  having  it  out.  Any  doctor,  after  examin- 
ing it,  would  say  at  once  if  this  was  necessary 
or  not. 

“ ."Xffiicted  ” should  take  her  girl  to  an  expert 
in  mental  diseases.  The  condition  looks  to  us 
like  -ivater  on  the  brain,  and,  if  so,  is  hopeless 
and  incurable. 

“ Constant  Reader”  should  rub  lanoline  into 
liis  cheek  three  times  daily,  and  take  the  fol- 
lowing medicine: — Iodide  of  potass,  one 
drachm;  tincture  of  gentian,  two  drachms;  and 
chloroform  water,  eight  ounces.  One  table- 
spoonful three  times  daily.  Carry  out  this 
treatment  for  a month  and  write  us  again  at 
end  of  that  period.  • 

* * * 

The  autJior  will  be  pleased  to  ansiver  through  this 
column  such  Queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health  etc.,  as  are  likely  10  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  Questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 

in  the  one  week.  Only  Questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


HOUSEKEEPING  HINTS. 

When  washing  old  china,  place  a little  borax 
in  the  water. 

Hot  soapsuds  with  ammonia  is  admirable  for 
cleaning  gold  jewellery. 

Liquid  ammonia,  applied  with  an  old  tooth- 
brush, will  remove  the  verdigris'  from  bath- 
taps. 

A little  spirit  added  to  some  whitening  will 
do  wonders  towards  producing  a fine  white 
polish,  and  lessening  the  labour  of  silver 
cleaning. 

W ork  is  lessened  by  half  and  a linoleum 
stays  clean  and  bright  much  longer,  if  it  is  fre- 
quentlv  given  a coat  of  ordinary  floor  wax. 


It  t\ill  be  found  a great  saving  in  kitchen 
clothes-lines  to  wrap  fine  twine  evenly  and 
firmly  for  about  three  inches  round  the  parts 
of  the  rope  that  arc  subject  to  the  most  strain 
and  friction,  such  as  the  parts  that  rest  on  the 
pulleys  and  immediately  below  them. 

Ihere  are  three  ways  of  washing  mahogany 
furniture  to  remove  greasy  marks,  the  first 
being  perhaps  the  most  efficacious:— (i)  Wash 
with  water  just  coloured  with  brown  vinegar; 
polish  next  day.  (2)  Melt  a piece  of  soda  the 
size  of  a walnut  in  a little  boiling  water;  add 
one  quart  of  soft  water;  wash  the  furniture 
with  a flannel  dipped  in  this;  rub  dry  with  a 
soft  linen  cloth;  don’t  polish  till  the  following 
fiay-  (3)  M ash  with  flannel  wrung  out  of  cold 
tea.  Note. — If  the  furniture  is  very  neglected 
it  is  advisable  to  rub  it  all  over  with  linseed  oil 
and  allow  it  to  remain  for  several  hours.  This 
loosens  the  dirt  and  prepares  the  wood  to  re- 
ceive the  polish.  Liquid  polish  is  best  for  dark 
woods,  such  as  mahogany.  It  preserv'es  the 
wood  and  prevents  worm-eating. 
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Home  Dressmaking. 

A Charming  Little  Frock  for  Summer. 


The  pretty  little  frock  shown  this  week 
may  be  carried  out  in  cotton  stuff,  ancl 
would  make  a very  delightful  tub  frock, 
whilst  made  up  in  crepe  de  Chine,  printed 
Liberty  silk,  foulard,  or  some  similar  silk  it 
would  be  «]uite  nice  enough  for  a “ best  ” 
summer  gown. 

The  Material. — Just  a word,  first  of  all,  about 
the  material.  For  a cotton  frock  I should  ad- 
vise the  choice  of  gingham,  zephyr,  printed 
cotton  crepe,  printed  lawn,  flowered  muslin,  or 
some  similar  dainty  fabric.  For  best  wear,  as 
I have  already  said,  some  little  patterned  silk 
would  be  the  most  suitable  choice,  whilst  for 
immediate  use  the  desi  gn  would  look  well 
made  up  in  thin  serge,  gabardine,  jersey  cloth, 
face  cloth,  or  woollen  crepe.  Whatever  you 


[Refer  to  H.D.  336.] 


decide  upon,  you  will  need  four  yards  of  40  in. 
material  or  its  equivalent  in  wider  or  narrower 
stuff. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  nine  pieces  in  this 
pattern,  three  in  the  skirt  and  six  in  the  bodice. 
The  six  bodice  patterns  include  a collar,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  pleated  frill  at  the 
neck,  shown  in  the  sketch.  Or  both  collar  and 
frill  may  be  made  and  worn  alternately,  so  as 
to  give  a little  change.  Before  beginning  to 
cut  out  the  pattern  pin  it  lightly  together,  lay 
it  against  you,  and  make  any  little  alterations 
that  may  be  necessary.  You  will  find  it  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  to  do  this  in  the  pattern 
than  in  the  cut-out  garment,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  economical  of  material.  Remember  that 
no  turnings  are  allowed  for  in  the  pattern. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Lay  the  material  on  the 
table,  and  from  it  cut  a piece  80  in.  long.  Open 
this  material  out  to  its  full  width  and  then  fold 
over  one  side  of  it  until  the  folded  piece  is  wide 
enough  to  take  the  skirt  panel  patterns.  Lay 
these  panel  patterns  upon  this  folded  part  of 
the  material,  placing  the  straight  edge  of  each 
panel  to  the  fold  of  the  stuff,  and  cut  out.  On 
the  remaining  part  of  this  piece  of  stuff  lay 
the  side-piece  of  the  skirt  and  cut  it  out  twice, 
both  side-pieces  being  exactly  alike.  Now  take 
the  length  of  material  you  have  left,  and  fold 


it  in  such  a way  that  the  selvedges  come  to- 
gether down  one  side.  I. ay  the  pattern  pieces 
upon  the  folded  material,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, placing  the  straight  edge  of  front,  back 
and  collar  to  the  fold  of  the  material.  Take 
care,  too,  that  all  the  other  pieces  of  the  pat- 
tern are  laid  absolutely  straight  upon  the  stuff, 
otherwise  they  will  pull  and  twist  when  made 
up.  You  will  need  a lining  for  the  bodice, 
which  you  must  cut  out  from  lining  material 
by  the  same  patterns  as  the  bodice. 

The  Making. — Begin  with  the  skirt.  Turn  in 
each  edge  of  both  front  and  back  panels  to 
the  depth  of  about  i inch,  and  tack  firmly. 
Tack  these  turned-in  edges  over  the  edges  of 
the  straight  side  gores,  but  leave  a placket 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  left  side  joining;  this 
placket  should  be  about  9 ins.  long.  Try  the 
skirt  on,  make  any  alterations  necessary,  and 
then  stitch  the  panels  into  place.  Put  a flat 
facing  on  the  right  edge  of  the  placket  opening 
and  sew  a wrap  facing  to  the  left  edge.  Fasten 
the  placket  with  press-studs,  taking  care  that 
these  are  sewn  on  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other,  otherwise  the  placket  will  “bubble” 
when  fastened.  Gather  the  top  of  the  skirt 
twice  and  draw  the  gathering  threads  up  till 
the  top  of  the  skirt  measures  from  4 ins.  to 
6 ins.  more  than  the  actual  size  of  the  waist. 
Next  tack  each  piece  of  the  bodice  very  care- 
fully over  its  corresponding  piece  of  lining, 
taking  care  that  all  the  pieces  are  absolutely 
flat  when  tacked.  Turn  in  the  raw  edges  down 
each  side  of  the  back  panel  and  stitch  them 
over  the  edges  of  the  side-back  pieces.  Turn 
in  the  right  edge  of  the  front  panel  in  the  same 
way  and  stitch  it  over  the  edge  of  the  right 
side  front.  Stitch  the  shoulders  together,  but 
leave  the  panel  part  of  the  left  shoulder  open. 
Next  face  in  very  neatly  with  a flat  facing  the 
edges  of  the  opening  down  the  left  front  and 
on  the  left  shoulder,  and  sew  on  press-studs 
as  fastenings.  _ Sew  the  top  of  each  sleeve  into 
its  corresponding  armhole  and  then  sew  up  the 
sleeve  and  under-arm  seams.  Take  up  and 
tack  each  of  the  sleeve  darts,  and  try  on. 
Stitch  up  these  sleeve  darts.  Turn  in  the  raw 
edges  of  the  sleeve  and  face  up  very  neatly. 
Turn  in  the  edges  round  the  neck  and  face 
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with  a narrow  strip  of  bias  material.  Sew  the 
inside  edge  of  the  frill  between  the  edges  of  a 
folded  strip  of  tape  and  tack  into  place  round 
the  back  and  along  each  side  of  the  neck. 
Make  and  tack  into  place  the  sleeve  frills.  Bind 
the  gathered  top  of  the  skirt  with  a piece  of 
dress  binding.  Gather  the  bottom  of  the 
bodice  to  the  same  width  as  the  skirt,  and 
stitch  the  bound  top  of  the  skirt  over  the 
gathers.  Make  a girdle  of  ribbon  and  catch 
into  place  on  each  side  of  the  waist. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  F.'tRMERS’  GAZETTE,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 


Washing  a*  Homo 

Is  made  shorter  and  pleasanter  by  usin^ 

BRADFORD  S 
“VOWEL”  WASHER 

Supersedes  old  “tub  and 
scrubbing"  method. 


No  internal  mechanism. 
Injury  to  Clothes  im- 
possible. 

Easy  and  Durable. 

Washing, 

Wringing  and 
Mangling 

Machines. 


Churns, 

Butter  Workers. 

Separators. 

And  all  Dairy  Appliances. 

Catalogue  (465)  Post  Free. 

THOMAS  BRADFORD  & CO. 

Manufacturers, 

141/2,  High  Holborn,  LONDON;  130,  Bold  Street, 
LIVERPOOL;  1,  Deansgate,  MANCHESTER; 
Crescent  Ironworks.  SALFORD 


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk  — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “Beacons.” 


In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teeming  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
wet  & without  catching 
cold.  . . We  guarantee 


BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.’’ 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  ‘ Weather  Comfort  ” showing 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/*,  Sou'westers  fiom  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from 
38/6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year*f  Id 
size) — all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BAPBOURS,  LTD.,  /rrv 
69  Beacon  Buildings.  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  7 W 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  *«■  CRUSHING 
MiULS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  find  the  "Turner"  Combined 
MBBiHBD  BILL  Mill  Specially  suited  for  their 

ran  OROIHIBS 

AMO  oKiNDiNo.  requirements, 

E.  B.  & F.  TUBNES,  Ltd,  (185),  IPSWICB 

Aocnts  for  Ulster  ; 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


50,000  PAIRS 

British  Army  Boots  slightly  worn 
by  soldiers  now  discharged.  These 
boots  cost  30/-  New.  and  there  is 
no  work  that  is  too  hard  for  them. 
Dew  or  snow  cannot  penetrate  the 
uppers  and  they  mean  warm  dry 
feet  the  long  winter  through.  Toe 
and  Heel  Plates  and  well  studded 
(or  plain).  Instead  of  allowing  one 
large  dealer  to  purchase  all  the  lot, 
we  are  releasing  them  in  single 
pairs  at  14/6  (2  pairs  26/6).  Postage 
8d,  per  pair.  Write  at  once,  sending  P.O.  and  size  as  we 
want  them  cleared  quickly.  “ Misfits  gladly  exchanged.” 

ARMY  SERVICE,  Depot  “6,”  Gresford,  Wrexham 
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Good  Crops 

Are  sure  to  follow  the  use  of  good 
seeds.  Our  special  prescriptions  of 


Purity”  Grass  & Clover  Seeds 

Are  made  up  specially  to  suit  the 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES 

McKenzies 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Continued  from  page  564. 

descriptive  of  the  methods  of  seed  test- 
ing in  operation  at  the  Station.  The 

specimens  of  new  varieties  produced  by 
the  Department’s  Plant  Breeding  Division 
will  show  what  is  being  done  in  Ire- 
land in  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  agri- 
cultural science.  Specimens  of  selected  im- 
proved strains  of  the  more  common  varieties — 
another  direction  in  which  improvement  of 
cereals  in  Ireland  is  proceeding — will  also  be 
on  view.  Finally,  the  methods  of  teaching 
pursued  at  the  Winter  Agricultural  Classes — 
in  which  instruction  is  brought,  as  the  report 
on  Agricultural  Reconstruction  states,  to  the 
farmer’s  door — will  be  illustrated. 

Apart  from  the  strictly  educational  exhibits, 
the  Department  are  offering  medals  and  prizes 
for  competitions — which  are  being  conducted 
under  their  auspices— in  Buttermaking  and  in 
Horse  Shoeing,  and  with  the  object  of  stimulat- 
ing Dairying,  special  money  prizes  of  £10  each 
for  the  highest  milk  yields  and  butter-fat  tests 
among  (1)  Dairy  Shorthorns,  (2)  Kerry  Cows. 


IRISH  HUNTER  STUD  BOOK. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Cogan,  J.P.,  occupied  the  chair  at 
a committee  meeting  of  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud 
Book  and  Light  Horse  Breeding  Society,  held 
on  Friday,  23rd  inst.,  at  the  offices  of  the  Irish 
Farmers’  Union,  37  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street, 
Dublin. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  a letter  was  read  from 
Colonel  Ulric  Thynne,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Masters  of  Hounds’  Point-to-Point  Com- 
mittee, London,  stating  that  they  intended 
publishing  the  annual  record  of  hunt  race 
meetings  in  England,  and  would  include  the 
Irish  point-to-point  meetings  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book  So- 
ciety. This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

A communication  was  read  from  the  U.S.A. 
Department  of  .Agriculture,  Washington,  from 
which  it  appears  that  no  stud  book  of  hunters 
published  by  any  breed  society  in  England  is 
officially  recognised  by  the  U.S.A.,  while  no 
stud  book,  of  any  breed  of  horse,  published  in 
Ireland,  could  claim  U.S.A.  recognition.  A 
similar  state  of  affairs  was  announced  from  the 
Canadian  Government.  The  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  rules  governing  the  entry  of 
mares  and  stallions  in  their  stud  book  must  be 
such  as  will  command  recognition  by  Colonial 
and  foreign  governments. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  O.  Berryman, 
M.C.,  suggesting  that  steps  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  preventing  unsound  stallions  of  any 
breed  from  serving  mares  in  Ireland.  It  was 
decided  to  take  necessary  steps. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Society: — His  Excellency  the  Vice- 
roy, Mr.  J.  S.  Armstrong,  Mr.  -Arthur  Balding, 
Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Bartholomew,  Major  H.  D. 
Beamish,  M.H.;  Mr.  W.  O.  Berryman,  M.C.; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Brindley,  Captain  F.  H.  Brooke, 


M.H.;  Mr.  J.  M.  Calvert,  Mr.  Robert  Craigie, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Clarke,  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Fawcett,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Fennell,  Mr.  R.  O’Donovan-Gillman,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Hanly,  Mr.  John  J.  Irwin,  Mr.  E.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  P.  M.  Killeen  (Kilkishen),  The  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry,  Mr.  P.  McGeown  (Gor- 
tin).  Air.  Nicholas  Markey  (Naul),  Air.  E. 
McCluskey,  Hon.  K.  Mackay,  Air.  Alichael 
Nugent,  Capt.  Sir  Harold  Nutting,  Bt., 
AI.F.H.;  Capt.  J.  G.  O’Brien,  Air.  J.  O’Farrell, 
Mr.  T.  M.  O’Callaghan,  Mr.  R.  W.  Pilsworth, 
Air.  Thomas  Ray,  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  T.  Seek- 
ham,  Brigadier-General  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, K.P.;  Mr.  James  Sheridan  (Navan),  Air. 
John  Smith  (Clerihan),  Mr.  T.  P.  Stapleton 
(Thurles),  Air.  R.  Toomath,  Alajor  A.  AI. 
Woodside,  R.F.A.;  Mr.  W.  E.  Wylie,  K.C.; 
Captain  R.  Wyndham-Quin,  AI.C. 

The  Committee  also  decided  to  publish  the 
Annual  Irish  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Stud 
Book,  for  which  strong  support  was  promised 
by  breeders  and  polo  players.  As  yet  there  is 
no  stud  book  (in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles) 
for  polo  ponies  which  is  officially  recognised 
by  Colonial  and  foreign  governments.  The 
All-Ireland  Polo  Club  promised  their  support. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man for  presiding  concluded  the  proceedings. 


An  investigation  was  undertaken  by  the 
Alinistry  of  Food  into  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing I lb.  of  butter  on  nine  farms  near  Pen- 
zance for  the  week  ended  26th  February,  1920. 
After  allowing  6d.  per  gallon  for  skimmed 
milk,  the  average  cost  to  produce  butter  was 
estimated  to  be  5s.  old.  per  lb.  during  the 
period  of  investigation.  At  the  same  time  the 
average  cost  of  producing  one  gallon  of  milk 
was  found  to  be  3s.  ojd. 


The  best  types  of  home-grown  wool  are 
likely  to  command  higher  prices  this  season. 
To  reap  the  full  advantage,  do  everything  to 
harvest  the  wool  in  a clean  and  attractive  con- 
dition. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SAOKS 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CAR  S.  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES.  ETC. 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  "bothers 

Contractors  to  De/>^.  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin.  O.P  O..  M.O.W.R.^eic.  etc.. 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN- 

Telegrams  "Petrie,  Dublin."  Telephone  1675 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

ENNISCORTHY,  26th  April,  1920. — An  average- 
aized  lair  of  fat  cattle  of  shorthorn  type.  A good 
attendance  of  buyers;  demand  brisk,  and  a clear- 
ance easily  effected.  Supply  of  store  cattle  small; 
demand  good  for  those  in  condition,  but  other  sorts 
in  slow  request,  though  nearly  all  changed  hands, 
tjmail  show  of  miich  cowe  and  springei-e,  and  in- 
quiry not  quite  so  good  as  at  last  months  fair. 
Small  number  of  sheep  on  ofler;  demand  good, 
lair  supply  of  young  pigs,  prices  showing  a de- 
crease. Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £6  lOs.  to  £4  10s. 
Store  cattle.  6 to  12  moe.,  1st  class,  £11  to  £15;  1 to 

2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  per  cwt.); 
2nd  class,  £16  to  £17  lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  2 to  3 yrs., 
1st  class,  £31  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  88s.);  2nd  class,  £26 
to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  82s.);  3 yre.  and  over,  1st  class, 
£36  to  £44  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  90s.);  2nd  class,  £31  to  £35 
(l.w.  av.,  84s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £34 
to  £46  (l.w.  av.,  89s.);  2nd  class,  £27  to  £33  (l.w.  av., 
85s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £42  to  £53  (l.w.  av., 
89s.);  2nd  class,  £37  to  £41  (l.w.  av.,  86s.);  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £70  (l.w.  av.,  86s.);  3rd  class, 
£25  to  £34  (l.w.  av.,  79s.).  Springers,  cotts  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £38  to  £51 ; 2nd  class,  £31  to  £37. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £35  to  £48; -2nd 
class,  £26  to  £35.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs , Long- 
wools,  80s.  to  125s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs..  Long- 
wools,  95s.  to  145s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
120s.  to  170s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  55s.  to 
80s.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  90s.  to  145s.; 
4 mos.  and  over.  148s.  to  180s. 

ROSCOMMON,  23rd  April,  1920.— Average-sized 
fair.  Tw'o  to  three-year-old  store  cattle  in  good 
condition  sold  at  late  prices,  but  ihose  in  poor  con- 
dition suitable  for  local  graziers  sold  badly,  as  a 
result  of  prevailing  conditions.  Good  demand  for 
cows  in  condition.  Calves,  under  6 moe.,  £4  lOs.  to 
£7.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £9  to  £11; 
2nd  class,  £6  10s.  to  £9;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £19 
to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  72e.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class.  £16  to 
£18  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  2 to  3 yre  , 1st  class,  £28  to  £34; 
(l.w.  av.,  74s.);  2nd  class,  £20  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  70s.); 

3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £38  to  £43  (l.w.  av.,  80s.); 
2rid  class,  £28  to  £34  (l.w.  av.,  75s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 
to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  84s.);  cows 
and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £66  (l.w.  av..  80s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £46  to  £54; 
2nd  class.  £32  to  £42.  Milch  cows  (down  calved), 
1st  class,  £40  to  £51;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £38. 

FINTONA,  22nd  April,  1920. — A large  fair,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  store  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type; 
demand  good  for  all  classes,  except  young  animals 
in  poor  condition,  a good  number  of  which  remained 
unsold.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the  stock  were  bought 
by  shippers,  and  the  remainder  by  home  dealers 
and  graziers.  A very  small  ehow  of  fat  cattle: 
demand  good,  and  all  sold  at  recent  prices.  A small 
number  of  springers  and  milch  cows  on  offer;  trade 
very  brisk  for  good  young  cows,  and  all  sold  at  high 
values.  A small  show  of  store  and  fat  sheep,  which 
sold  at  high  rates.  A small  supply  of  young  pigs, 
which  met  a very  brisk  trade,  the  supply  being  in- 
sufiBcient  for  the  demand.  A few  fat  sows  on  offer, 
which  made  very  high  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos., 
£3  10s.  to  £5.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class, 
£10  10s.  to  £13;  3rd  class,  £8  10s.  to  £10;  1 to  2 yrs., 
2nd  class,  £16  lOs.  to  £22  lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  72s.);  3rd 
class,  £13  10s.  to  £16  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd 
class,  £25  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  3rd  class,  £21  to 
£24  (l.w.  av.,  72s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £25 
to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  76s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  5 yrs.,  2nd 
class,  £32  to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  82s.);  3 vrs.  and  over,  2nd 
class,  £35  to  £48  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.) ; cows  and  bulls, 
2nd  class,  £35  to  £50  (l.w.  av.,  86s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £34  to  £50.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  2nd  class,  £28  to  £42.  Store  sheep, 

1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  95s.  to  110s.;  2 yrs.  and  over. 
Longwools,  lOOs.  to  115s.  Fat  sheep.  1 to  2 yrs., 
Longwools,  130s.  to  175s.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Long- 
wools, 135s.  to  180s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  100s. 
to  140s.  Fat  pigs,  £25  to  £35.  Sows,  £18  to  £27. 

DtJNGARVAN,  21st  April,  1920.— A medium-sized 
cattle  fair,  composed  of  the  usual  half-bred  Short- 
horn stock  and  a few  Aberdeen-Angus  crosses.  The 
attendance  of  buyers  was  below  the  average.  Store 
cattle  met  a slow  dragging  trade  at  prices  tending 
downwards,  and  a considerable  number  of  inferior 
animals  failed  to  change  hands  even  at  reduced 
prices.  Springing  heifers  and  also  fat  cattle  met  a 
great  demand  at  recent  high  rates  An  average 
supply  of  sheep:  all  classes  were  very  dear,  the  sup- 
ply being  insufficient  for  the  demand.  The  supply 
of  store  pigs  exposed  for  sale  was  below  the  average. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2  7s.  6d.  to  3 6s.  Store  cattle, 
6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class.  £10  to  £12  15s.;  1 to  2 yrs., 
1st  class.  £15  10s.  to  £21  5s.  (l.w.  av..  75s.  per  cwt.) : 
2nd  class,  £12  to  £15  (l.w.  av..  74s.);  3rd  class,  av. 
£11  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  72s.):  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £27  to 
£31  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  82s.);  2nd  class,  £23  to  £26  lOs. 
(l.w.  av.,  80s.):  3rd  class.  £17  10s  to  £20  (l.w.  av.. 
75s.):  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £33  10s.  to  £39  (l.w. 
av.  83s.);  2nd  class.  £27  to  £33  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  76s.);  3rd 
class,  av.  £25  (l.w.  av  , 74s.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £34  to  £55  10s.  (l.w.  av..  81s.). 

Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class.  £41 ; 2nd  class, 
£30  to  £37  15s.  Milch  cows  (down  calved).  2nd  class, 
£29  to  £35.  Store  sheep.  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools.  87s. 
6d  to  120s.;  2 yrs.  and  over.  Mountain.  60s.  to  72s. 
6d.  Fat  sheep.  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  120s.  to  152s.; 

2 yrs.  and  over.  Mountain.  80s.  to  100s.  Store  pigs. 
10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  47s.  6d.  to  70s.;  4 mos  and  over, 
80s.  to  115s. 

ATHLONE.  21st  April,  1920.— A medium-sized  fair 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  composed  chiefly  of  two 
and  three-year-old  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type;  well- 
oonditioned  animals  met  a good  trade  at  high 
prices.  Young  cattle  were  in  slow  request, 
being  much  the  same  as  at  recent  fairs.  The 
springers  and  milch  cows  shown  were  of  p<^r  quality: 
demand  good,  and  a clearance  effected.  Store  sheep 
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were  not  so  dear  as  at  recent  fairs,  and  lots 

remained  unsold.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  10s.  to 
£6.  Store  cattle.  6 to  12  moo..  1st  class.  £10  10s.  to 
£13;  2nd  cl.,  £8  to  £10;  1 to  2 yrs..  1st  cl..  £17  10s  to 
£20  (l.w.  av.,  78s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class.  £14  to  £17 
(l.w.  av.,  75s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £29  to  £32  (l.w. 
av.,  80s.);  2nd  class,  £24  to  £28  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  3 yrs 
and  over,  let  class,  £36  to  £44  (l.w.  av.,  82s.);  2nd 
class,  £30  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  79s.).  Tat  cattle,  3 yrs. 
and  over,  1st  class,  £37  to  £42  (l.w.  ay.,  85s,);  2nd 
class,  £32  to  £36  (l.w.  av..  81s.).  Springers,  cows 
and  iieifers,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £40;  3rd  class,  £27  to 
£33.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £31  to 
£36;  3rd  class,  £23  to  £28.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs., 
liongwools,  100s.  to  130s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  ovei, 
Longwools,  I20e.  to  150s. 

NAAS.  21st  April,  1920.— An  average-sized  fair  of 
store  cattle.  Demand  for  forward  animals  not  so 
good  as  at  recent  fairs,  50  per  cent,  being  purchased 
by  home  graziers.  Those  of  second  class  quality  met 
a slow  trade  at  prices  showing  a slight  downward 
tendency,  and  some  remained  unsold.  A large  sup- 
ply of  fat  cattle,  which  sold  readily.  Springers  and 
milch  cows  of  superior  quality  met  a good  inquiry. 
A small  supply  of  sheep,  which  met  a firm  trade. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £5  to  £5.  Stors  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  1st  class.  £10  10s.  to  £12  10s.;  2nd  class,  £7 
10s  to  £9  lOs.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to  £27  (l.w. 
av.,  8Ds.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  lOs.  to  £20  (l.w.  av., 
76s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £31  to  £38  (l.w.  av..  84s.) ; 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  84s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over, 
1st  class,  £39  to  £44  (l.w.  av.,  88s.);  2nd  class,  £34 
to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  85S.).  Fat  cattle,  3 yrs.  and  over, 
let  class,  £44  to  £52  (l.w.  av..  90s.);  2nd  class,  £35 
to  £43  (l.w.  av.,  87s.  6d.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class, 
£30  to  £65  (l.w.  av.,  86s.).  Springers,  cows  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £42  to  £50;  2nd  class,  £29  to 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  ‘•st  class,  £40  to  £48;  2nd 
class,  £26  to  £38.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools, 
85s.  to  100s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools, 
140s.  to  160s.;  Downs  and  Crossbreds,  llOs.  to  125s.; 
Mountain,  80s.  to  95s. 


THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  April  29.— There  was  another 
large  entry  of  stock  in  the  beef  market  to-day, 
'and  also  a full  attendance  of  buyers,  both 
home  and  cross-Channel.  A good  brisk  trade 
was  done  on  the  whole,  and,  if  values  did  not 
rise  very  much  above  last  week’s  level,  they 
made  an  easy  repetition.  For  best  bullocks 
95s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt.,  and  occasionally  more, 
was  paid;  good  ordinary  beasts  brought  from 
90s.  to  94s.  per  cwt.,  and  commoner  sorts 
ranged  from  75s.  to  88s.  per  cwt.  Fat  bulls 
again  brought  up  to  95s.  and  lOOS.  for  best  lots, 
and  the  pick  of  the  slaughter  cows  made  up 
to  90s.  and  95s.  per  cwt. 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  mutton 
trade,  which  to-day  was  again  of  a slow  and 
cautious  nature.  Prime  qualities  were  scarce 
and  dear,  best  wethers  making  from  is.  iid. 
to  2s.  3d.  per  lb.  (in  wool),  and  other  good 
classes  from  is.  6d.  to  is.  lod.  Lambs  were 
cheaper  to-day  by  5s.  to  los.  per  head,  best 
lots  fetching  from  £3  to  £5  each. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

May  11-13— Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Royal  ITlster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  1— Coleraine  Show  (Rich.  H.  Gilmore, 

M.R.O.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec.). 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society  6 Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Antrim  Agricultural  Society  s Show  (Sec., 
T.  K.  Moore,  Bridge  Street,  Antrim). 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  (vVm.  McCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan).  . . , 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  s 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 

.Tune  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec  ).  ^ 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agricultural  Associatmns 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Riordan).  . . , 

June  23.  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 

Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29-July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 
Griffin,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork).  . , 

July  15— Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21 — New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (R.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22 — Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 

Lynch). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls- 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Sept.  7— Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 

B.  O’Donnell,  M.I.H.,  F.R.H.S.). 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 

Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1 — Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent). 

Dec.  16,  17 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 
Best  quality 
Secondary  quality 
Inferior  quality 
Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 
Choice  ewes  (in  wool) 
Choice  wethers  (in  wool) 
Crain  (per  barrel)— 

White  oats 
Black  oats 
Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

Butter  (per  cwt.) 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

Ducks 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 
Best  hay  ... 

Medium  hay 
Oaten  straw 
Wheaten  straw 
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to 
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Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  29th  April. — Supplies: — Cattle  2856,  in- 
crease 120;  sheep  4876,  decrease  158.  Al- 
though there  were  more  cattle  on  offer  this 
morning,  best  finished  beasts  made  quite  last 
week’s  rates,  but  trade  for  all  others  was  not 
so  good,  and  prices  were  is.  to  2S.  per  cwt. 
lower.  Fat  sheep  were  scarce  and  dear. 
Lambs  were  in  excess  of  requirements,  and 
lower  prices  had  to  be  accepted.  Quotations: 
— Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from  95s.  to  lOOS. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from  80s.  to  94s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from  40s. 
to  loOs.  per  cwt,  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  iid. 
to  2s.  3d.  Lambs,  50s.  to  loos. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  & 20 
Usher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  April  29.— Supplies  : — 
Beasts  2,856,  increase  120;  sheep  4,876,  decrease 
158.  With  a full  compliment  of  cattle  to 
select  from,  buyers  were  able  to  fill  their 
orders  on  rather  better  terms.  Choice  finish 
with  difficulty  realised  last  week’s  quotations, 
94s.  to  98s.,  and  exceptional,  loos.  per  cwt. 
Secondary  and  inferior  irregularly  placed  with 
prices  in  favour  of  buyers.  Best  sheep  more 
easily  placed  at  improved  quotations,  other 
sorts  unchanged.  Lambs  quieter  trade,  and 
prices  lower. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  April  29. — Numbers — Cattle  2,856,  in- 
crease 120  ; sheep  4,876,  decrease  158.  Fair 
good  trade  for  both  cattle  and  sheep  at  late  full 
prices.  Beef,  for  best,  from  90s.  to  100s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight  ; others,  75s.  to  90s.  per  cwt. 
Mutton,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  held  on  Monday  last 
there  was  a considerable  falling  off  in  supplies; 
consequently  enhanced  values  all  round,  mutton 
making  5s.  to  7s.  per  head  over  the  previous  week’s 
values,  and  lambs  10s.  to  15s.  per  head  dearer  than 
the  last  market,  with  supplies  far  short  of  require- 
ments!. Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to  140s. ; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  to  127s. ; White  wedders,  to  235s.; 
White  ewes,  to  240s.;  Crossbreds,  to  190s.,  and  rams. 


to  270s.  At  tlie  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle 
held  on  Tuesday  supplies  were  similar  in  all  depart- 
ments to  the  j>rev‘ious  sale,  and  values  remained 
virtually  unchanged,  top  (piality  medium  and  heavy 
bullocks  and  Iieifers  making  round  about  98s.  to 
100s.  per  live  cwt.,  with  a few  fancy  lots  reaching 
104s.  Light  weights  of  medium  finish,  95s.  to  97s.; 
secondary  , 90s.  to  96s.,  and  a few  contract  anima  s 
from  85s.  to  89s.  The  light  weight  records  for  hulls 
were  similar  to  liullocks  and  heiicr^i.  In  several 
cases  prime  bulls  of  weight  and  quality  made  iqos. 
to  1029.,  and  other  qualities  and  weights  grading 
down  in  proportion,  with  a keen  shipping  demand, 
and  the  bulls  bought  almost  entirely  for  export. 

In  the  cow  section  exporters  were  the  principal  cus- 
tomers, nearly  all  the  animals  being  purchased  for 
shipping.  The  trade  was  livelier  than  the  previous 
week,  and  values  moved  up  about  £1  per  head.  The 
store  ring  wa.s  operated  on  the  live  weight  basis, 
and  there  was  a large  and  varied  entry.  Custorners 
were  plentiful  for  ail  classes,  and  last  week  s values 
were  easily  maintained,  while  there  was  the  keenest 
inquiry  for  short  keep  cattle;  summering  cattle  of 
all  ages  and  grades  met  a ready  demand,  prices  per 
cwt.  for  short  keep  bullocks  and  heifers  ranging  up 
to  95s.  Springing  and  milch  cows  were  also  a ready 
sale  at  values  beyond  owners’  expectations.  iat 
bullocks  made  up  to  £72  10s.;  heifers,  to  £61;  cows, 
to  £64,  and  bulls,  to  £76.  . t,  u 1 

John  Colgan  and  Sons.  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
again  a large  show  of  useful  cattle  at  their  sale  to- 
day. There  was  again  a good  attendance  of  but- 
chers and  shippers,  the  latter  making  extensive  pur- 
chases, which  resulted  in  a good  selling  tr^e  at 
prices  similar  to  last  week,  a clearance  being  effected 
at  the  finish.  Best  bullocks,  £60 ; heifers,  £55 ; cows, 
£56;  bulls,  £80.  At  their  sale  on  Monday  th^e  was 
an  average  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  offer,  all 
descriptions  meeting  an  improved  trade  at  prices 
in  advance  over  those  of  last  week,  a complete  clear- 
ance being  readily  made.  Whitefaced  wethers, 
225s.;  Whitefaced  ewes,  230s.;  Blackfaced  wethers, 
126s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  120s.;  cross  hoggs,  to  185s.; 
rams,  to  250s.;  lambs,  from  108s.  to  60s.  . 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick.— Special 
Weekly  Dairy  Market,  April  27.— Full  seasonable 
supplies,  over  average ; lots  lacking  condition  and 
rough  lots  hard  to  place.  Both  heifers  u^ud  cows 
with  “ bloom  ” and  promise  met  ready  purchasers. 
Good  trade  for  “right”  heifers;  more  energ,y  all 
round  than  last  market,  buyers  willing  to  pay  lull 
values  for  useful  cattle.  Springing  cows,  £4(^£45; 
milchers,  best,  £48 — £53 ; useful,  £37  £45 ; ordinary , 
£28  10s.— £35;  springing  heifers,  best,  £48  10s.— £52  ; 
next  £40 — £47 ; medium,  £32  lOe. — £37 ; calved  hei- 
fers, extra,  £51— £59;  promising,  £32  10s.— £45  10s. 
A good  clearance.  . w 1 1 

Wm.  B.  FItt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick.— Weekly 
Market  of  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock,  and  Sheep,  A^ril 
28.— Shorter  supplies  in  prospect  of  Munster  Pair 
(Friday).  Well-bred  promising  drafts  changed 
hands  at  current  values.  Bough  and  backward 
cattle  hard  to  place ; customers  for  young  cattle. 
Fat  heifers,  £32— £35  lOs. ; stripper,  £30  10s. ; two- 
year-old  bullocks,  £27  5s.— £29  15s.;  second  run,  £22 
10s.— £25;  heifers,  £24  10s.— £29  lOs.;  yearling  bul- 
locks. £19— £21  15s.;  next  run,  £13— £16;  heifers, 
£13— £16.  Sheep  section— Fat,  a good  trade;  ^me 
extra  good  drafts  on  sale ; best,  £9 — £9  4s. ; next,  £7 
17s.  6d.— £8  15s.;  store  hoggets,  £5  16s. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  April  27.— The  corn  trade  is  very  flat; 
no  wheat  coming  in,  and  only  continued  oddments 
of  barley,  on  which  prices  are  nominal.  Oats,  too, 
are  apparently  being  held  back,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing heavy  supplies  of  Canadian  and  foreign  stun  on 
spot,  and  to  arrive,  across  Channel,  there  is  a de- 
cidedly firmer  undertone  here — in  fact,  prices  may 
be  considered  6d.  to  Is.  per  barrel  better  than  a 
fortnight  ago,  especially  for  blacks,  which  run  trom 
29s.  to  30s.  6d.  in  a wholesale  way,  and  from  31s.  to 
32s.  6d  in  retail  sales.  White  oats  figure  froin  32e. 
6d.  to  34s.,  and  specially  selected  lots,  34s.  6d.  to 
35s.  per  barrel.  „ 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  April  27.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  wholesale,  3s.  7d.  per  lb.;  eggs,  hen,  22s.  to 
27s.  6d.;  duck,  26s.  to  33s.  per  120;  buttermilk,  6s. 
to  9s.  por  runcllet;  rhubarb,  5s.  to  7s.;  parsley,  10s. 
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to  128.;  leeks,  6s.  to  8s.;  ecallions.  8s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 
bundles;  turnips,  2e  to  2s.  6d.;  carrots,  12s.  to  15s.; 
parsnips,  12s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.;  cauliflowers,  2s.  to 
36.  6d.  per  doz.;  savoys,  16s.  to  36s.  per  120;  turnips, 
swedes.  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.;  potatoes,  Up-to-Dates, 
11s.  to  11s.  6d.;  British  Queens,  11s.  to  12s.;  Wind- 
sor Castles,  11s.  to  12s.;  grain,  oats,  seed,  21s.  6d. 
to  21s.  9d. ; feeding,  19s.  6d.  to  21s.;  hay,  upland, 
new,  10s.  to  12s.  6d.;  meadow,  6s.  to  9s.;  timothy, 
8s.  to  10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to  6s.  6d.;  pork, 
medium,  175s.  6d.  to  180s.  per  cwt. 

BEElty  (Waterside  General  Market),  April  28. — 
Oats,  new,  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  stone;  hay,  20Os.  to 
220s.;  straw,  110s.  to  120s.;  turnips,  15s.  per  ton; 
potatoes,  28s.  to  30s.  per  sack. 

DEllRY  (Victoria  Market),  April  28 —Oats,  old, 
2s.  3Jd.  to  2s.  5d.  per  etone;  hay,  230s.  to  240e. ; 
straw,  llOs.  to  120s.;  turnips,  15s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  ton; 
potatoes,  30s.  to  33s.  per  sack ; turf,  20e.  to  25s. ; 
bogwood,  28s.  to  306.  per  load. 

PORK. 

COOTEIIILL,  April  28.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  197  pigs,  which  were 
))ought  at  prices  from  £9  to  £9  5s.  per  ewt. ; good 
demand. 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  Butter  Market), 
April  28.— Quantities  in  market — 40  pigs,  at  170s. ; 
coarse  and  inferior,  140a.  to  160s.  per  cwt.;  demand 
brisk. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  April  27.— Chickens,  2s.  6d.  per  lb.; 

crammed,  up  to  12s.  each;  best  hens,  9e.  to  13s.; 
others,  5s.  to  7s. ; cockerels,  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  and  6e. 
each;  fat  ducke,  7s.  to  9s.;  seconds  not  wanted,  and 
cheap  to  clear.  Rabbits  still  advancing,  now  16. 
lOd.  each;  Guinea  fowl,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.;  young  pigeons, 
XS  3(1  6£LCh 

DERRY  POULTRY,  April  28. — Chickens,  8s.  to 
146. ; hens,  8s.  to  lOs. ; ducks,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  pair. 

BUTTER. 

DUBLIN,  April  27. — Price  of  creamery  butter  to- 
day is  350s.  per  cwt.  Wholesalers  at  the  moment 
are  selling  at  3s.  IJd.  and  3s.  2d.  per  lb.  to  retailers; 
this  scarcely  leaves  the  arranged  margin  for  “ cut- 
up.” 

CORK,  April  27.— Fresh  butter,  302s. 

ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  April  27. — Supplies  of  eggs  are  very 
abundant,  and  both  home  and  shipping  trade  ie 
keen.  Transport  arrangements,  however,  are  very 
poor  with  regard  to  delays,  breakages,  ete.  The 
undertone  is  weak,  and  it  is  possible  that  prices 
will  drop  2s.  to  3s.  per  120.  Prices  for  best  case  hen 
eggs  run  from  22s.  6d.  to  24s.  6d.,  and  for  selected 
sorts.  25s.  to  26s.  6d. ; seconds  and  smalls  in  pro- 
portion. Duck  eggs  are  averaging  from  25s.  to  30s. 
per  120. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  April  27. — Strawberries  of  quality  scarce 
and  up  to  15s.  to  21s.  6d.  per  lb.;  seconds, '8s.  to 
10s. ; Irish  Bramley  apples  went  45s.  to  42s.  and  48s. 
per  barrel.  Big  market  of  vegetables.  Cabbage 
and  broccoli  continue  to  command  tall  prices.  Rhu- 
barb, 2s.  to  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  6s.  6d.  per  doz.; 
broccoli  (firsts),  5s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  doz. ; seconds,  etc., 
2s.  to  4s.  3d.;  celery.  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bundle; 
seakale,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  crowns ; spinach,  4s.  to  5s. 
per  bag,  and  4d.  to  Is.  per  tray;  swedes,  36.  to  3e. 
4d.  and  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  scallions,  5d.  to  Is.  and 
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REARS  CALVES  WITHOUT  HILig>REVEI(IS  SCOUR 
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FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
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Is.  6d.  per  bundle;  leeks,  2d.  to  4d.;  parsley,  8d.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  tray;  ealad,  6d.  to  Is.  per  doz.;  French 
lettuce,  16.  3d.  to  2s.  do.;  radishes,  16.  to  2s.  per 
doz.  bunches;  York  cabbage,  50s.,  53s.,  to  60s.,  86s, 
and  90s.  per  load;  savoys,  12s.  to  25s.  and  30s.  do.; 
parsnips,  66.  to  86.  per  cwt.;  carrots.  Is.  6d.  to  2e. 
per  doz.  bundles;  thyme,  6d.  to  is.  per  bunch;  mint, 
3d.  to  9d.  per  bunch. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  April  27. — For  this  week’s  wholesale  de- 
liveries prjces  remain  inside  12s.  to  l2s.  6d.  for  Up- 
to-Dates,  Champions,  etc.,  and  13s.  for  speciaL 
Skerries. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  April  27. — For  prime  1st  and  2nd  crop 
hay,  prices  averaged  11s.  to  lls.  9d.  and  12s  ; a few 
handy  loads  of  County  Dublin  1st  crop  from  shed 
brought  an  occasional  3d.  to  6d.  per  cwt.  more. 
Medium  strong  hay,  lOs.  to  lls.;  best  old  meadow, 
8s.  to  9s.  3d.  and  9s.  6d. ; other  classes,  5s.  to  7s.  6d. 
Oaten  straw  averaged  5s.  to  5s.  3d.,  5s.  4d.,  and  5s. 
6d.  per  cwt.,  closing  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.;  w'heaten  very 
scarce,  and  most  sent  out  on  order. 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agrieulture  and  Technical 
Instruotion.) 

DUBLIN— April  29th,  1920. 


Bia«i 

Average 
live  weight. 

Average 
price 
per  bead. 

Average 

P ice « 
pt  r owe 

*6 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr. 

lbs. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

prime 

..  12 

0 

9 

60 

8 

3 

5 0 

0 

*1 

do. 

..  11 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

*10 

do. 

..  11 

0 

0 

54 

9 

0 

4 19 

0 

*1 

do. 

..  12 

3 

0 

63 

2 

3 

4 19 

0 

*4 

do. 

..  12 

3 

7 

62 

15 

6 

4 18 

0 

*7 

do. 

..  9 

0 

0 

43 

13 

0 

4 17 

0 

*1 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

48 

10 

0 

4 17 

0 

*8 

do. 

..  11 

0 

24 

53 

17 

0 

4 16 

0 

*6 

do. 

..  10 

2 

23 

51 

8 

0 

4 16 

0 

*1 

do. 

..  11 

2 

0 

54 

12 

6 

4 15 

0 

*2 

do. 

..  13 

0 

0 

61 

15 

0 

4 15 

0 

*6 

very  good  . 

..  12 

0 

19 

67 

3 

9 

4 14 

0 

*4 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

42 

6 

0 

4 14 

0 

*8 

do. 

..  10 

1 

14 

48 

5 

0 

4 13 

0 

*15 

good 

9 

1 

20 

42 

8 

3 

4 10 

0 

*3 

do. 

..  8 

3 

19 

40 

2 

6 

4 10 

0 

4 

fair 

..  7 

2 

21 

34 

0 

0 

4 8 

6 

2 

do. 

-Heifers 

..  9 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

4 6 

9 

*6 

prime 

,.  10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

*3 

do. 

,.  10 

2 

19 

53 

6 

9 

5 0 

0 

*4 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

53 

18 

0 

4 18 

0 

*1 

do. 

. 14 

0 

0 

67 

4 

0 

4 16 

0 

*1 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

42 

15 

0 

4 15 

0 

*3 

very  good  .. 

..  12 

0 

0 

56 

8 

0 

4 14 

0 

5 

do. 

. 9 

2 

6 

44 

10 

0 

4 13 

3 

5 

do. 

. 7 

1 

11 

34 

0 

0 

4 12 

0 

*4 

good 

. 7 

2 

17 

34 

16 

9 

4 11 

0 

*4 

do. 

. 8 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 

do. 

Cows 

. 7 

2 

7 

34 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

1 

prime 

. 12 

1 

0 

54 

0 

0 

4 8 

3 

1 

do. 

. 10 

2 

0 

44 

10 

0 

4 4 

9 

1 

very  good  .. 

. 9 

1 

0 

39 

0 

0 

4 4 

3 

3 

do. 

. 11 

2 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 3 

6 

1 

good 

. 10 

2 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 1 

9 

1 

fair 

Wethers 

. 9 

1 

0 

36 

0 

0 

3 17 

9 

9 

prime 

. 1 

1 

15 

9 

0 

0 

6 9 

6 

12 

very  good  .. 

1 

3 

7 

11 

10 

0 

6 7 

0 

15 

do. 

. 1 

1 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 5 

9 

12 

do. 

Ewes 

. 0 

3 

9 

5 

5 

0 

6 6 

0 

10 

prime 

Hoggets 

1 

0 

8 

8 

10 

0 

7 18 

3 

11 

prime 

. 0 

3 

25 

5 

17 

6 

6 0 

3 

12 

very  good  .. 

. 0 

3 

9 

5 

5 

0 

6 6 

0 

30 

do. 

Lambs 

. 0 

3 

26 

5 

12 

6 

5 14 

6 

13 

prime 

. 0 

2 

24 

5 

0 

0 

7 0 

6 

10 

very  good  .. 

. 0 

2 

22 

4 

7 

6 

6 5 

0 

15 

good 

. 0 

2 

11 

3 

7 

6 

5 12 

6 

10 

do. 

. 0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

5 9 

0 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat  cattle,  2,856;  fat  sheep, 
4,876. 


* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight.) 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1320 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

April  22iid 

5.1J1 

1,603 

368 

2,297 

Total  since 
Jan.  let 

192,^52 

70,325 

71,460 

76,840 
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■aU  ovrmrhece,  lod.  per  ^ ixxt  V- 

troB  the  Sale  Propdetac 
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CROSS=CHANNEL  MARKETS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

ST.  IVES  CATTLE  MARKET.-On  Monday  last  the 
number  of  stock  entered  at  this  market  was — Beasts. 
803 ; sheep,  338 ; pigs,  389 ; horses,  6. 

CARLISLE,  April  24. — Large  show  of  Irish  stores, 
but  fewer  buyers.  Two-year-old  heifers,  up  to  £26; 
short  keep  heifers,  £45;  polled  bullocks,  £36;  polled 
heifers,  £38;  stripping  cows,  £35. 

SALFORD,  April  27. — Week  ending  to-day— 2,428 
cattle,  2,997  sheep,  and  65  dairy  cattle  were  allo- 
cated. Dairy  cattle  were  in  good  demand,  but  prices 
ruled  the  same  as  last  week— £34  to  £62. 

BIRMINGHAM,  April  27. — Plentiful  supply  of 
pigs;  shipments  from  Ireland  continue  small;  de- 
mand rules  quiet ; not  much  change  in  prices,  bacon 
pigs  being  quoted  40s.  per  score  dead  weight,  and 
sows  33s. 

WAKEFIELD,  April  28. — Light  show;  149  beasts. 
90  sheep.  Fat  catjtle,  65s,  75s.  cwt.  live  weight; 
sheep,  9s.,  9s.  6d.  st.,  dead  weight.  Light  show  of 
milch  beasts  and  store  cattle. 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  24th  April,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years; — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Wheat 

..  72 

8 

73 

1 

73 

3 

81 

1 

Barley 

85 

0 

62 

9 

56 

10 

69 

5 

Oats 

..  56 

5 

48 

1 

46 

8 

58 

6 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  60  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  April  28.— There  is  a strong 
demand  for  the  very  best  quality  produce.  Best 
young  chickens,  3s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  lb.;  live  fat  hens. 
Is.  8d.  to  2s.;  dead  hens.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.; 
second  grade  fowls,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  best  young 
ducklings,  up  to  4s.  per  lb. ; do.  goslings,  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  lb.;  English  hens’  eggs,  29s.  to  32s.  per 
120;  Irish,  28s.  to  30s.;  English  ducks',  30s.  to  33s.;. 
Irish.  28s.  to  30s.  Tame  rabbits.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. ; 
wild,  6d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  Young  pigeon.  Is.  4d.  to  Is. 
8d.  each.  Sale  for  all  frozen  produce  very  slow.— 
(Game  and  Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  April  28.— Small  pigs,  16s.  to- 
18s. ; large  pigs,  14s.  to  15s. ; sows.  12s.  to  146.  All 
quotations  for  stone  of  8 Ibe.— (Game  and  Son.) 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

LONDON,  April  27.— Best  quality  hay,  clover  and 
mixtures,  fairly  steady  at  £15,  while  straw  ranged 
from  100s.  to  120s.  per  ton,  delivered,  according  to 
quality  and  description. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  t£ 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  ard  the 
lale  of  Man  during  tbe  week  ended  24th  April,  1£20 


Irish  Ports. 

Cattle. 

1 Sheep. 
1 

Swine. 

1 Goats. 

« 

41 

OS 

u 

0 

X 

1 Mules  or 
1 Jennets. 

m 

4) 

CB 

«B 

< 

Total 

Animals 

j Fat. 

I Others. 

Ballina 

Belfast 

1126 

2891 

12 

3 

91 

2 

4125 

Cork 

57 

375 

7 

101  3 

14 

2 

S62 

Drogheda 

320 

15 

15 

4 

354 

Dublin 

2201 

3498 

68 

444 

118,  ... 

1 

633T 

Dundalk 

... 

... 

...  1 ... 

Creenore 

4i4 

108 

212  ... 

aaa 

734 

Lame 

1347 

5 

3 

1415 

Limerick 

aaa 

Londonderry  ... 

476 

1898 

17 

17 

1 

1 

2410 

Milford 

aaa 

... 

... 

aaa 

Mulroy 

s.e. 

Newry 

Portrush 

^ 

•a# 

Sligo 

5 

41 

27 

2 

75 

Waterford 

557 

2'78 

66 

637 

23 

... 

1561 

Westport 

...  1 

_ 

Total 

48C9 

10701 

1 

211, 

13664 

14 

466 

1 

^1 

17573 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TO^K^E:RS  Sc  CO..., 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swanii) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 

(Telegrams : — " Porca,  London.’’) 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 

All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to;— A.  TOWERS  & 00.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  (J.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers: — The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  154  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  8,  1920. 

1.  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  ^ar, 

12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3.  Pay- 
able in  advance.  , , , 

3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).- 12  words  or 
less.  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue. 

8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  jwstal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
GAZETTE  “ exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


Don’t  miss  our  Special  Show  Number. 

There  is  only  one  thing  needed  to  make  next 
week’s  fixture  a thorough  success — that  is  fine 
weather.  The  outlook  as  we  write,  however, 
is  not  the  brightest. 

The  Derry  Agricultural  Committee  have 
adopted  a resolution  stating  “ that  while  we 
are  pleased  to  notice  the  Government  have 
voted  a sum  of  £250,000  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beet  in  England,  we  regret  to 
find  that  no  provision  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  assist  or  encourage  Irish  farmers  to 
take  up  the  growth  of  this  important  crop.” 

We  read  that  the  ranchmen  of  Northern 
Arizona,  U.S.A.,  are  fitting  the  heaviest  of 
their  bulls  with  shoes  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to_  follow  the  cows  over  the  rock-strewn  moun- 
tain trails.  ::  :: 

The  Kilkenny  Agricultural  Society  have 
closed  a successful  year  with  a substantial 
credit  balance.  The  Earl  of  Desart  was 
elected  President  for  the  coming  year. 

Strong  protests  have  been  made  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  against  granting  per- 
mission for  the  import  of  Friesian  cattle  from 
Canada,  but  Lord  Lee  says  the  permission  to 
import,  which  was  given  officially  by  Lord 
Ernie  last  year,  could  not  now  in  fairness  be 
withdrawn.  With  regard  to  the  fear  that  this 
permission  might  lead  to  the  importation  of 
Canadian  store  cattle,  he  said  the  Government 
had  no  intention  of  admitting  store  cattle  from 
anywhere,  and  in  no  case  could  such  importa- 
tion take  place  without  fresh  legislation. 

A remarkable  career  has  been  ended  in  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  W.  Russell,  the  late  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  took  place  on  Sunday  last  at  his  resi- 
dence, Olney,  Terenure,  Co.  Dublin.  Starting 
in  a humble  position  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
whither  he  had  come  from  a Scottish  home, 
he  rose  to  occupy  a prominent  place  in  poli- 
tical circles,  and  for  several  years  held  the 
position  of  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  In  the  year  1907 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
.as  Vice-President  of  the  Department,  and  from 
that  up  to  his  retirement  last  year  he  did  every- 
thing that  was  possible  in  the  interests  of  Irish 
agriculture.  For  several  months  past  Sir 
Thomas  had  been  in  a delicate  state  of  health, 
though  the  end  came  rather  suddenly  and  un- 
expected. He  had  reached  his  79th  year. 


NO  BETTERMENT 

The  wcatlier  still  holds  its  perverse  way, 
and  any  brief  respite  frorii  chilliness  and 
rain  comes  but  to  deceive.  The  rain 
squalls  and  high  winds  of  the  week-end  did 
much  harm  to  fruit  blossoms,  and  the  injury 
lias  been  accentuated  by  the  succeeding  low 
night  temperatures.  Some  dismal  prophet 
forebodes  that  this  unsettled  state  will  last  for 
days  ahead  yet.  Plow  many  is  not  specified, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  numbers  may  be 
few.  It  has  been  a heart-breaking  wait;  every- 
thing is  very  far  behind,  and  the  season  is 
getting  on.  May  is  now  well  entered  into; 
grain  sown  over  a month  since  is  only  burst- 
ing through,  and  many  fields  are  still  to  be 
sown.  Potato  planting  is  far  from  being 
finished,  and  work  at  turnip  and  mangel 
ground  might  be  started  if  this  could  be  done. 
The  soil  is  soaked,  and  a few  days’  drying  are 
badly  needed  to  fit  it  for  the  horses.  The  sun 
is  happily  getting  strong  now,  and  were  the 
wind  to  get  into  a firm  quarter,  and  the  glass 
to  give  up  its  late  jumping  habit,  improvement 
would  quickly  come.  It  has  been  a record 
Spring  for  damp,  cold,  and  lateness;  compen- 
sation may  be  hoped  for  by  farmers,  but 
whether  they  will  realize  it  or  not  has  yet  to 
be  seen. 


Flax  Notes. 

PENDING  some  news  of  an  adjustment  re- 
garding the  disposal  of  the  remaining 
stocks  of  last  season’s  fibre,  growers  are 
now  full  in  the  midst  of  the  seeding 
period,  which,  in  a normal  season,  would,  in 
fact,  now  be  at  a close.  The  dates — 15th  April 
to  4th  May — are  the  usual  limits  set  to  the 
stretch  which  admits  of  most  favour  from  the 
weather  during  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks 
the  crop  is  to  be  in  the  ground.  It  is  true 
some  advocate  as  early  sowing  as  possible, 
owing  to  the  advantage  this  affords  at  pulling 
time.  If,  they  argue,  the  crop  is  put  in  early, 
the  crop  comes  to  the  pulling  stage  in  such 
time  that  the  bulk  of  the  handling  of  it  is 
over  before  the  corn  harvest  is  on,  and  further,, 
the  usually  broken  weather,  with  characteristic 
rain  plumps,  which  occurs  about  mid-August  is 
avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  many  shrewd 
growers,  unaffected  by  this,  dread  anything 
like  night  frosts  on  tiny  brairds,  and  regard 
heavy  hail  showers  as  disastrous  at  this  stage. 
Flax  is  regarded  as  a hardy  crop  compared 
with  others,  and  Belgian  growers  do  not  ad- 
mit that  frost  causes  any  harm.  This  may  be 
so  in  Belgium,  but  facts  in  Ireland  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  conditions  in  Ireland,  and 
frosts  can  vary  in  their  effect  with  the  mois- 
ture content  of  the  air.  For  this  reason 
growers  are  averse  to  putting  their  seed  into 
damp,  chilly  soil  under  the  belief  that 
weak  germination  would  result.  The  policy  of 
waiting  for  the  softness  and  mildness  that  in 
most  years  come  at  late  April  or  early  May  is 
most  approved.  A really  good  fine  tilth  cannot 
be  prepared  unless  the  surface  mould  is  so  dry 
that  it  will  run  crumbly-like  round  the  harrow- 
tins.  Besides,  the  firming  or  tightening  to- 
gether, which  flax  ground  requires  after  the 
seed  is  sown,  cannot  be  done  satisfactorily,  un- 
less the  soil  is  dry.  If  it  is  wet  and  sticky,  the 
roller  simply  bakes  it  into  a pasty  mass,  which 
dries  out  with  a hard  crusty  surface;  nor  does 
the  pressing  effect  of  the  roller  go  deep 
enough  to  give  the  roots  the  firmness  of  soil 
grip  necessary  to  promote  rigidity  of  stem, 
and  hence  development  of  fibre  bundles.  This 
consideration,  together  with  the  fact  that 
quick  germination  is  generally  strong  and  uni- 
form, while  if  it  is  slow  the  reverse  happens, 
disposes  growers  to  be  patient,  and  wait  rather 
than  to  sow  and  take  chance. 

The  choice  of  seed  these  years  is  much 
wider  than  in  olden  days,  when  it  was  a matter 
of  selecting  a bi'and  of  either  Russian  or 
Dutch.  This  season  there  are  eight  different 
classes  of  seed  for  growers  to  select  from. 
Good  seed  means  much  in  influencing  yield. 
The  modern  method  of  seed-testing,  whereby 
a high  standard  of  purity  and  germination  can 
be  assured  of,  is  a reliable  guide  which  growers 


^ Increasing 
Forage  Crop 
Profits 

Scientific  Farming  in  the  shape 
of  the  Wibberley  Continuous 
Cropping  System  is  making  more 
money  and  more  profits  for 
the  wide-awake  Farmer. 

As  Distributing  Agents  for  Forage 
Crop  Seeds  grown  under  the 
Wibberley  System  we  are  able  to 
offer  what  are,  without  exception, 
the — 

Most  Reliable — Productive — 

Profit  - Producing  Forage 

Crop  Seeds  possible  to  purchase. 

Prices  are  reasonable — quality  the 
finest — Purity  and  Germination 

Guaranteed. 

You  will  sow  these  Seeds — if 
you  wish  for  Profitable  Crops. 

Hunter’s  Guarantee  is  as  old  as  the 
House  of  Hunter.  The  same  age  as 
Hunter’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue— 38th 
Edition— a Farm  Seed  List  full  of  sound 
and  practical  articles,  and  which  is 
watched  for  and  anticipated  by  thousands 
of  progressive  farmers  every  year.  Send 
your  name  and  address  for  a free  copy, 
giving  complete  information  about  the 
Finest  Forage  Cropping  Seeds  in  existence. 


I Jam 

Farm 


Dept.  G. 

James  Hunter,  Ltd. 

Farm  Seed  Specialists,  Chester. 


STAND  No.  83. 

The  “Ideal”  Lock 

Is  the  mark  of  Quality 
of  the  Best  in  Farm  Fence. 
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IDEAL”  WOVEN 


WIRE  FENCE. 

72  miles  of  this  fence  is  in  use  on  the 
Canadian  Government's  Buffalo  Pre- 
servation. For  STRENGTH,  ECONOMY 
AND  DURABILITY  IT  IS  UNEQUALLED. 

FtUl  Particulars  jj  ^ GOODMAN  & SON, 

free  from  ' 

Clare  Street,  Bristol, 

or  Irish  Agent,  W.  SINNOTI  GLENN. 
199,  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 
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THOS.  LENEHAH  & CO. 


Hornsby’s  Oil  Engines 

ALL  SIZES. 

Powell  Oil  Engines 

3 & 5 B.H.P.  IN  STOCK. 

Hornsby’s  Trussers 
Ruston  Threshers 
Wallis  Junior  Tractors 
Plows  Corn  Drills 
Separators  Churns 

ALL  FITTINGS  STOCKED 


124-125  GAPEL  ST.,  DUBLIN 

'PHONE  146S. 


PRESTON’S 

SHEEP  DIPS 

PRESTON’S  PREMIER  PASTE 
passed  the  Government  Scab  Tests 
at  a far  higher  water  dilution  than 
any  non -arsenic  Paste  now  sold. 
PRESTON’S  LIQUID  DIPS  are 
also  superior  to  all  other  makes. 

Ask  your  chemist  or  trader  for  them  or  write 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  & CO.  Ltd. 

164  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin, 

56,  58,  and  60  Bridge  End,  Belfast. 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
In  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

Z O L>  V I JV  A 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 

Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 

E.  R.  & F.  TURNER.  LTD.,  IPSWICH 

Arc  Exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Show 
> 1.  12  and  13.  Central  Hall,  Stand  51 
Machinery  in  Motion,  Yard  Stand  70. 


do  well  to  value.  In  olden  times  it  was  the 
look  of  tlie  seed,  its  feel  in  the  hand,  and 
general  oily  appearance,  that  commended 
samples  on  inspection.  Dutch  growers  were 
long  noted  for  the  scrupulous  care  they  took 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  seed  they  pur- 
posed to  sow.  It  is  stated  that  the  Dutchmen 
put  it  to  test  in  the  following  manner,  which 
now-a-days  may  seem  somewhat  primitive,  but 
none  the  less  afforded  some  guidance:  (i)  The 
nist  test  W3.S  for  ihick^icss — pluniDiiess  we 
should  call  it  here-which  is  a sign  of  seed 
being  allowed  to  mature  fully.  This  was  done  by 
the  Dutch  grower  taking  a large  handful  and 
squeezing  it  until  the  edges  appeared  plainly 
between  his  finger  and  thumb.  From  the  size 
of  the  seed  which  appeared  on  the  edge  as  the 
result  of  pressure,  he  formed  his  judgment  as 
to  plumpness,  and  hence  maturity.  (2)  The 
trial  of  weight,  which  corresponds  to  our 
modern  method  of  standardizing  this  to  the 
bushel  volume,  was  carried  out  by  throwing  a 
handful  of  the  flaxseed  into  a glass  of  water; 
if  the  seed  sank  readily  to  the  bottom,  there 
was  visible  evidence  of  its  being  heavy  and 
hence  good;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  it 
floated  or  remained  suspended,  a danger  warn- 
was  given  of  its  being  unfit  to  sow. 
(3)  The  third  point  adjudged  upon  was 
oipness,  the  belief  evidently  being  that  the 
higher  the  oil  content,  the  more  vitality  or 
viability  the  seed  possessed;  proof  for  this 
was  looked  for  by  throwing  a small  quantity 
of  seed  on  the  fire;  if  this  blazed  up  very 
directly,  and  crackled  much  in  so  doing,  the 
seed  was  taken  as  dependable.  These  were 
old-time  methods  of  seed-testing,  but  are  not 
without  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the 
impoitance  Dutch  growers  placed  upon  good 
seed. 

There  are  many  points  in  dispute  among 
tlax-inen  as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  in 
growing  the  crop.  The  most  desirable  rate  of 
sowing  was  an  old  bone  of  contention,  but 
does  not  now  cause  so  much  disputation,  inas- 
inucli  as  the  known  percentage  of  germination 
is  a safe  guide  to  regulate  the  seed  allowance 
per  acre.  For  fibre  purposes  it  may  be  taken 
as  _ci  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  get  a braird 
which  may  appear  over  thick  rather  than  one 
which  shows_  It  to  be  on  the  thin  side.  Thin 
flax  always  inclines  to  give  a harsh,  coarse 
nbie,  thick  flax,  especially  if  it  is  uniform,  will, 
it  favoured  by  soil  and  season,  turn  out  well 
both  in  yield  and  quality.  Other  matters  that 
stood  for  argument  W’ere  the  degree  of  ripe- 
ness desirable  before  pulling,  and  the  advan- 
tage or  the  loss  from  taking  out  flax  when  it 
was  under-watered  (insufficiently  retted)  or 
°^'f,r-watered  (too  long  in  the  dam).  Flax 
pulled  too  green  will  never  yield  well;  on  the' 
other  hand,  flax  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  will 
give  a dry  fibre  deficient  in  oiliness  and 
quality.  As  regards  degree  of  watering,  this 
IS  where,  above  all,  judgment  is  called  for. 

usual  trial  of  pulling  out  an 
b^et  on  the  dam-brow  at  evening  time 
and  breaking  a few  stems  to  find  if  the  “pipe’’ 
pulls  through  easily  and  the  fibre  comes 
away  readily,  the  grower  must  know  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own  water.  One  grower  who 
believed  m this  used  to  say  that  when  he  and 
his  men  had  concluded  his  flax  was  ready  for 
throwing  out,  the  rule  to  follow  then  was  to 
give  It  anotlier  niglit.  Thus  judgment  and 
close  observation  at  this  stage  are  both  essen- 
tial  to  good  results,  and  mill-owners  would  be 
able  to  show  better  returns  for  the  dry  flax 
sent  them  if  more  care  were  taken  to  “ strike 
it  well  m the  watering.” 

The  best  bottomed  dams,  the  advantage  of 
hard  or  soft  water  to  fill  these,  the  current 
that  should  be  allowed  to  run  through  and  over 
after  the  first  discolouring  materials  from  the 
t^crmeutation  have  been  carried  off,  are  also  dc- 
bateable  subjects.  All  agree  that  clams  filled 
from  ruimmg  water  should  be  stopped  as  long 
before  steeping  time  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow 
the  sun  to  soften  it  and  make  it  equable  in  tem- 
perature. The  condition  of  the  Lys,  which  is 
a g^ealle,  even  sluggish  moving  river,  requires 
to  be  copied  as  closely  as  can  be.  The  reason 
loi  this  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
opinion  of  a last  century  authority,  which  if 
not  completely  accurate,  is  at  least  suggestive: 


“A  current,’’  he  says,  “will  fret  and  tear  the 
fibres  and  cause  waste  in  the  working;  those 
fibres  that  remain  untorn  will  not  be  worth 
working,  being  hard  and  wiry;  the  running 
water  will  wash  all  the  sap  out  of  the  flax. 
Water  running  through  flax  keeps  k cold,  which 
IS  essential.  Crommelin,  in  1705,  recommended 
lake  or  lough  water,  especially  those  which 
have  some  motion,  and  do  not  perfectly  stag- 
nate, or  pits  near  some  running  stream,  the 
pits  to  be  four  feet  deep,  and  so  contrived  that 
the  same  quantity  of  water  may  run  off  at  the 
lower  end  as  comes  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
stream;  by  this  means  he  claimed  the  flax 
would  get  a good  colour,  and  the  linen  or  yarn 
would  bleach  better.’’ 

The  alternative  methods  of  carting  the  flax 
to  the  spread-field  directly  it  has  been  put  out 
of  the  dam,  or  to  pile  it  endwise  and  allow  it 
to  dry  out  somewhat  before  carting  it,  of 
gaiting  it  in  the  spread-field,  or  of  spreading 

out  in  the  ordinary  rows,  have  each  their 
adherents.  The  cost  of  labour  in  these  opera- 
tions has  to  be  reckoned  with,  as,  even  in  pre- 
war  days  the  lower  scale  of  wages  in  Belgium 
enabled  growers  there  to  take  such  pains  in 
the  handling  as  would  not  have  been  repaid 
here.  For  instance,  the  regular  turning  of  the 
spiead-rows  so  as  to  get  both  sides  equally 
acted  on  by  the  sun  and  rain,  and  thus  ensure 
a better  quality,  was  customary  in  Belgium, 
yet  never  practised  in  this  country.  As  a rule! 
growers  here  know  when  flax  is — to  use  an 
old  phrase — well  enough  “mannered,”  and 
ready  to  lift  off  the  grass.  Flax  is  a costly, 
troublesome,  if  an . interesting  crop  to  grow 
and  handle,  but  it  goes  back  to  the  olden  times 
of  early  history,  when  the  Egyptian  mummies 
were  buried  in  folds  of  fine  linen,  when  the 
garments  of  the  Hebrew  priests  were  fashioned 
from  it,  as  well  as  the  togas  of  the  Roman 
Senators,  and  when  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
with  flax-woven  sail-cloths  studded  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  a long  cry  from  Panoplis, 
near  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was 
^inciciits,  but  the  continuity 
of  flax-growing  and  linen-manufacture  has  re- 
mained  unbroken  since. 


Figurative. 

Metaphor  is  out  of  place  in  discussing 
the  topics  of  the  farm.  A fork  has  to 
he  called  a fork  and  a spade  a spade; 
nothing  more  is  .needed;  if  anything  else  be 
tacked  on,  it  is  a mere  waste  of  breath  or  ink 
—useless  trimming.  You  can  debate  matters 
of  crop-growing,  stock-raising,  or  machinery 
with  a farmer,  from  early  morning  till  the 
cows  come  home,  but,  once  you  start  throw- 
ing metaphors  at  his  head,  he  gets  uneasy,  and 
looks  as  if  he  had  not  decided  whether  his 
boots  were  laced  or  no.  A man  who  plays 
with  such  things  as  metaphors  in  farming  talk 
IS  taking  risks  and  looking  for  trouble.  Pen- 
men can  try  it  on,  venturously  and  recklessly, 
and  they  do  ; they  have  no  interest  in  facial 
expression;  besides,  many  a thing  can  be  put 
down  to  cold  print  that,  if  spoken  in  the  mar- 
ket pl^e,  would  cause  either  a stampede  or  a 
not.  The  other  day  a distinguished  authority 
on  farm  economics  had  the  accomplished 
daiingness  to  assert  that  agriculture  was  the 
phylactery  of  a nation.  Did  he  mean  to  con- 
\ ey  what  he  knew,  or  did  he  know  what  he 
meant  to  convey?  Does  anyone  else?  The 
refm-ence  is  far  back,  and  it  sounds  well,  but  it 
^lls  for  some  head-scratching  to  figure  out. 
The  word  phylactery  has  its  rock-bottom 
source  m the  Greek  verb  to  guard,  or  protect, 
hence  its  primary  meaning  is  a charm  or 
amulet  against  danger  or  disease.  It  had  other 
religious  significances,  but  these  things  trouble 
us  not.  It  IS  as  a lucky  charm  that  agriculture 
IS  held  up  to  us:  something  that  by  the  mere 
wearing  ot  it  will  keep  a country  healthy,  and 
picieiit  It  trom  falling  to  pieces  with  dry  rot. 
If  so.  It  were  wise  to  wear  it  well  and  to  keep 
It  bright.  Ihis  is  the  teaching  and  the  moral 
from  this  far-fetched  metaphor  which,  to  use 
the  word  of  another  farm-writer  last  week, 
needs  to  _ he  pervasive”  among  those  en- 
trusted with  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  oflSce  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 

If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous.  • 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 

2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Cream  Not  Churning  D.  G.,  Co.  Meath)— It  looks  as 
if  your  dairy  vessels  had  got  contaminated  with 
certain  bacteria,  which  are  causing  the  trouble 
complained  of.  Try  the  effect  of  a thorough  and 
scrupulous  scalding  and  scrubbing  of  the  dairy 
vessels  and  dairy,  and  write  to  the  Department 
for  the  leaflet  they  publish  on  Home  Butter- 
making. The  trouble  may  also  be  due  to  the 
cream  being  insufficiently  ripened  or  ripened  at 
too  low  a temperature.  The  leaflet  in  question 
may  be  the  means  of  disclosing  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  to  be  due  to  an  oversight  in  this  direction. 
In  any  case,  it  supplies  many  hints  which  may 
be  helpful  to  follow. 

Books  on  Lime  Burning  (Enquirer,  Co.  Tyrone)— We 
have  had  repeated  requests  for  such  information, 
but  we  cannot  find  out  on  inquiry  that  there  are 
any  such  works  published.  Articles  on  the  sul)- 
ject  will  be  found,  however,  in  such  works  as  the 
“ Standard  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,’’  and  if 
you  could  borrow  from  a friend,  in  case  you  have 
not  a copy  of  this  work,  the  particular  volume 
which  contains  the  article  on  lime  and  lime- 
burning,  you  may  get  from  it  some  information 
which  will  )3e  of  help  and  guidance  to  you. 

Grant  for  Labourer’s  Cottage  (Digby,  Co.  Galway)— 
We  regret  we  cannot  give  you  any  fuller  informa- 
tion than  that  conveyed  in  the  reply  to  a query 
on  the  same  subject  which  appeared  in  last  week’s 
issue.  It  is  questionable  if  the  provisions  of  the 
grant  in  aid  of  domestic  house-building  applies  to 
this  country,  though  the  terminology  suggests 
that  they  do.  In  any  case,  the  buildings  must  be 
erected  according  to  specification  approved  of  by 
certain  local  authorities,  and,  on  completion,  be 
approved  of  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  You 
should  inquire  directly  from  the  latter  body ; the 

‘ address  of  their  offices  in  London  was  given  in 
last  week’s  reply. 

Minerals  in  Stock  Food  (W.  P , Co.  Down)— The  ar- 
ticle to  which  you  refer  was  very  American,  and 
hence  you  need  not  take  it  too  seriously.  Most 
farm  animals  get  all  the  mineral  requirements  for 
bone  formation  and  the  aslsistanoe  of  organic 
functions  in  the  usual  foods  given.  Rock  salt  in 
lumps,  as  everyone  knows,  is  useful  to  allow 
cattle  stock  to  lick.  Lime,  magnesia,  sulphur,  and 
the  other  minerals  are  amply  supplied  in  such 
foods  as  cabbages,  turnips,  grain,  etc. 

Dressing  Seeds  Against  Bird  and  Fly  Attack  (Versa- 
tile, Co.  Cork)— We  have  never  heard  of  Jeyes’ 
Fluid  being  used  in  combination  with  tar  for 
dressing  grain  against  attack  by  birds,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  experimenting,  if  you  care  to  do 
it.  A dilute  solution  of  tar  sprinkled  over  the 
grain,  which  must  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
thoroughly  before  being  sown,  is  said  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  the  proprietary  article  you  mention  is 
also  widely  used  and  well  spoken  of.  For  our 
part,  we  would  prefer  allowing  a slightly  heavier 
seeding  to  compensate  for  bird  robbery  rathir 
than  risk  interference  with  germination. 

Different  trials  have  shown  that  steeping  of  tur- 
nip seed  in  any  mixture,  however  strong  smelling, 
has  not  any  preventive  effect  on  the  fly.  The 
best  and  only  precautionary  measures  are  to  pre- 
pare a fine  tilth,  supply  a stimulating  manure, 
such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  to  push  on  the  young 
plants  strongly  from  the  time  they  come  over- 
ground, and,  if  a spell  of  dry  weather  is  antici- 
pated, to  run  the  heavy  horse  roller  over  the 
drills  after  the  sower,  so  as  to  compact  the  soil 
and  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  moisture  from 
below  for  the  young  seedlings. 

Sample  of  Seed  Oats  (D.  K.,  Co.  Cork)— It  is  against 
our  rules  to  reply  to  correspondents  by  poet,  so, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  hope  the  day  or 
two’s  delay  will  not  inconvenience  you.  In  any 
case,  an  examination  of  the  black  oat  sample 
forwarded  shows  it  to  be  fair,  average,  and  quite 
suitable  for  seed.  It  is  true  an  occasional  musty 
pickle  occurs,  which  tells  that  the  oats  suffered 
from  over  exposure  to  wet  while  being  saved.  It 
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is  much  too  late  now — nor  could  we  undertake  it 
to  test  it  for  germination,  which  should  have  lieen 
ai’ranged  for  by  you  some  time  since,  through  the 
Department’s  Seed  Testing  Station,  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Dublin — that  is,  if  you  had  any  doubts 
about  its  germinating  capacity.  The  severe  cold- 
ness and  excessive  wetness  since  sowing  time  will, 
naturally,  account  for  the  slowness  with  which 
the  crop  is  coming  over  ground,  but  once  mild- 
ness and  sunshine  set  in  you  will  find  a wonder- 
ful improvement,  even  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  seed  we  do  not  think 
you  need' have  any  scruple  in  sowing  the  balance, 
but  it  would  be  advisable  to  seed  at  a slightly 
heavier  rate  than  usual. 


Feeding  Pigs  in  the  Open  (Beginner,  Co.  Cavan)— It 
is  only  an  individual  opinion,  but  we  think  Large 
Torks  would  do  better  under  the  open  feeding 
system.  They  are  well  covered  with  hair  as  a 
protection,  and  this  alone  is  a symptom  of  hardi- 
ness; the  Large  Ulster  is  better  suited  for  warm 
styes,  and  is  more  responsive  to  forcing  feeding, 
and  hence  for  bringing  rapidly  to  butchering 
weight.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  rela- 
tionship laid  down  between  the  numbers  of  pigs 
kept  and  the  acreage  allowed  as  a run.  It 
might  be  well  for  you  before  beginning  to  com- 
municate directly  with  Mr.  Edge,  whose  address 
is  Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling,  Sussex,  and  ask 
him  to  advise  you  as  to  rations  fr9m  the  three 
crops  you  purpose  to  grow  for  feeding  purposes. 
The  only  pigs  we  have  known  to  be  fed  in  the 
open  in  this  country  were  given  whole  maize  scat- 
tered on  the  grass-surface,  and  afterwards 
finished  by  a fortnight  or  three  weeks’  house  feed- 
ing before  being  sent  to  the  factory.  This  was, 
of  course,  in  pre-war  times,  but,  even  now,  you 
will  find  it  necessary  to  buy  some  outside  meals, 
besides  such  grain  as  you  can  grow  on  your  own 
farm. 


irass-seed  Mixture  (Con-acre,  Co.  Galway)— As  you 
are  only  entitled  to  take  tlie  kay  crop  off  it  next 
year  the  apparent  course  for  you  to  adopt  is 
to  sow  a simple  rye-grass  and  clover  mixture. 
Even  sucha  mixture  as  this  on  sound  dry  lime- 
stone land  should  form  a satisfactory  Mle  toi 
pasturage  in  the  following  years,  though,  had  you 
a continued  use  of  the  pasture,  we  should  advise 
you  to  include  a few  pounds  of  such  grasses  as 
cocksfoot,  meadow  fescue,  tall  oat  grass,  and  a 
trifling  amount  of  poa  or  meadow  grass.  As  it 
is,  if  you  assume  the  four  Irish  acres  to  roughly 
represent  six  and  a half  acres  Statute,  you  might 
safely  try  20  lbs.  perennial,  10  lbs  Italian,  3 lbs. 
cocksfoot,  together  with  3 to  4 lbs.  broad  red 
clover,  1 lb.  alsike,  and  1 lb.  white  clover  per 
statute  acre.  Run  a set  of  light  seed  harrow ) 
over  the  oat  braird ; then  broadcast,  and  finally 
roll  in  If  the  oats  is  not  too  well  advanced,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  sow  when  the  soil  surface  is 
dry  so  that  the  harrows  can  work  up  sufficient 
mould  to  cover  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
oat  crop.  But  for  the  lateness  of  the  season,  we 
should  have  been  disposed  to  think  you  were 
foolish  for  not  having  the  small  seeds  sown  be- 
fore now.  Even  though  such  an  old  Glasneyin 
man,  it  is  possible  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
basis  of  farm  practice  which  Baldwin  taught  when 
you  were  younger  than  you  are  now. 


POULTRY. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys  (Inquirer,  Co.  Dulilin)— We 
are  sending  you  a copy  of  the  Department’s 
leaflet  on  the  subject  of  turkey  rearing,  as  the 
matter  would  take  up  too  much  space  here  Be- 
gin with  egg  custard  dried  off  with  stale  bread- 
crumbs. Add  by  degrees  well-soaked  biscuit 
mearl,  well-cooked  oatmeal,  do.  rice,  and  plenty  of 
green  stuff— we  like  chives  best  for  this  purpose, 
but  many  rearers  prefer  nettles.  The  young  tur- 
keys should  not  be  allowed  to  cry.  They  never 
do  this  for  the  fun  of  it,  as  chicks  seem  to  do. 
When  you  hear  them  making  a noise  they  are 
hungry.  After  a fortnight  old  a porridge  made 
of  oatmeal  and  Indian  meal  is  the  best  staple 
food  for  them. 


Treatment  of  Heavy  Laying  Pullets  (Novice,  C9. 
Cork) — We  have  written  a special  article  on  this 
subject,  which  we  hope  covers  the  points  raised  in 
your  most  interesting  letter.  Please  see  Poultry 
column. 


Various  Queries  (Poultry  Co.  Meath)— (1)  Your 
method  of  feeding  your  chickens  is  most  suitable, 
as  you  have  proved.  Keep  on  just  as  you  are 
now  doing,  but  reduce  to  three  feede  a day  at 
three  months  old,  and  do  not  overdo  the  fish  meal 
or  you  will  have  early  laying  and  small  eggs. 
(2)  We  give  grit  to  all  our  chickens,  even  on  free 
range.  It  is  very  cheap.  The  sample  you  sent  is 
rubbish,  not  grit.  Try  the  Poultry  Grit  Co., 
Queen  Street,  Newry.  (3)  We  use  mercurial  oint- 
ment for  dressing  sitting  hens,  and  find  it  more 
effective  than  any  powder.  You  can  get  it  from 
any  chemist.  Pyrethrum  is  too  dear  for  use  on 
hens.  We  have  not  bought  any  this  year  so  far, 
but  we  never  have  any  trouble  in  getting  all  we 
want  from  our  nearest  chemist.  Try  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall,  Dublin.  Next  week  we  shall  give  the 
recipe  for  lice  powder  a-s  used  originally  at  Cor- 
nell,  and  now  well-known  to  poultry  men  all  over 
the  world. 


re  Irish-bred  Poultry  Inferior?  (H.  H.  P.  D.,  Salop)-- 
If  you  will  make  a careful  study  of  the  reports  of 
the  various  comxietitions  you  will  fiud  that  in  four 
breeds,  Wliite  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  . and  Black  Mmorcas.  Irish 
breeders  can  hold  their  own  with  the  best  in  Great 
Britain  Their  foundation  stock  in  all  four  breeds 
is  English,  anad  in  the  case  of  the  White  Leghorn 
there  is  a big  infusion  of  Padmaii  blood.  Tbc 
Light  Sussex  has  never  received  the  attention  it 
deserves  from  Irish  breeders.  As  an  all-round 
breed  it  has,  we  consider,  few  equals  and  no 
superior.  If  you  are  starting  here  we  believe  you 
can  get  all  you  want  in  the  way  of  birds  and 
6ggS 

lixed  Questions  (Pupil,  Co.  Antriin')— (1)  Do  not  al- 
low your  Leghorns  to  perch  liefore  t°nr  or  five 
months  old.  Bed  them  on  plenty  of  Uirf  mould 
sawdust,  or  any  soft  litter.  (2)  A pinch  of  salt 
to  sea/son  the  food  may  be  used  but  if  hoiise  scraps 
nrp  used  there  is  no  need  for  this.  _ (3)  Progeny  of 


suits. 


Batch  of  Queries  (Betty,  Co.  Lond9nderry)  (1)  The 
Barron-Padman  cock  you  have  will  do  quite  well 
for  your  purpose.  The  great  .granf'dam 


HORTICULTURE. 


dentification  of  Tree  (Bloom,  Co.  Monaghan)— The 
soecimen  you  send  is  Pyriis  Japonica  (Cydonia 
Japonica),  a very  early  flowering  shrubby  thing, 
only  grown  for  its  floral  effect.  The  fruit  subse- 
qiiently  produced  is  quite  harmless,  and  is  some- 
times used  for  jelly,  for  which  purpose  Pyrus 
Manlei  is  superior.  „ „ „ mi.  r. 

look  on  Pruning  (G.  F.  S.,  Co.  Clare)-”  The  Prun- 
ing Book,”  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  6s.  lid.,  should  suit 
you. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

when  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
’ thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 


May  8,  1920. 


I’adain.  Strange  to  say,  we  bred  the  bird  tliat 
sired  them  so  are  able  to  answer  your  question 
irom  first-hand  knowledge.  (2)  The  show  type  of 
Rhode  Island  male  is  a very  handsome  dark  red 
bird,  a/s  evenly  coloured  as  possible,  and  red  to  the 
skin.  The  lower  webs  of  the  primary  wing 
feathers  and  the  upper  web  of  the  secondaries 
should  be  black.  The  main  tail  feathers  and  sickle 
feathers  should  be  black,  although  the  latter  are 
often  russet  as  they  approach  the  saddle.  The 
hen  is  a little  lighter  in  colour  than  the  male. 
Black  is  found  in  same  places  as  in  male,  and,  in 
addition,  a little  black  ticking  is  allowable  (and 
under  some  judges  desirable)  in  the  neck  hackle. 
We  quite  agree  with  you  that  beauty  should  be 
considered,  but,  unfortunately,  we  find  in  breed- 
ing for  eggs  it  is  almost  impoesible  to  keep  the 
pullets  a good  colour.  We  do  not  know  why  this 
should  be  so,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 
heaviest  layers  are  often  the  lightest  coloured 
birds  in  the  flock.  That  is  where  the  white  fowl 
scores  when  breeding  for  heavy  egg  production. 
(3)  It  depends  a good  deal  on  strain.  We  find  the 
Bight  Sussex  the  better  sitter  of  the  two;  in  fact, 
our  present  Buff  Ori)ington  hens  are  almost  non- 
sitters. This  is  not,  however,  the  universal  experi- 
ence, but,  all  things  considered,  you  will,  we  think, 
find  the  Light  Sussex  to  give  you  more  broody 
hens.  (4)  We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  and  cer- 
tainly not  when  your  chicks  are  doing  well  with- 
out it.  (5)  Chicks  do  very  well  on  dry  food,  but 
be  careful.  A diet  of  oatmeal  and  fish  meal  is 
very  rich,  and  we  suggest  adding  a little  bran  and 
giving  plenty  of  green  food,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  so  long  as  your  chicks  appear  happy 
and  their  droppings  are  in  a healthy  state  every- 
thing is  well.  Make  them  take  plenty  of  exercise. 
If  they  are  with  a hen  they  will,  of  course,  do  this 
without  any  help  from  you,  but  brooder  chicks 
would  soon  go  wrong  on  such  a diet  it  they  were 
not  compelled  to  work  hard  for  it.  Give  them  half 
and  half  milk  and  water,  or  leave  a dish  of  water 
near  them.  (6)  It  is  the  universal  experience  of 
practical  poultry  men  that  albuminoids  from 
vegetables  are  not  as  efficient  as  those  from  ani- 
mal sources.  (7)  We  had  an  article  on  this  subject 
prepared  before  your  query  reached  us.  Rest 
your  valuable  breeding  stock,  give  them  free 
range,  if  possible;  above  all,  sqe  that  they  are  not 
too  fat.  On  or  about  1st  December,  or  earlier,  if 
they  show  signs  of  reddening,  put  them  gradually 
back  to  a full  laying  ration,  which  may  include  20 
per  cent,  fish  meal,  or  i oz.  per  head  per  day. 
Give  them  shelter,  plenty  of  exercise,  fresh  green 
food,  grit  and  shell,  and  you  should  have  eggs 
early  in  January,  and  from  the  1919  birds  earlier 
than  this.  By  all  means,  let  them  sit  now,  but 
you  may,  if  you  wish,  replace  half  the  fish  meal 
with  11  lb.  yeast  for  every  1 lb.  of  the  fish  meal 
deducted.  We  always  use  a little  yeast,  but  never 
as  a sul)stitute  for  fish  meal— we  give  it  in  addi- 
tion to  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  It  needs  no 
scalding. 

How  to  Know  Fertile  Eggs  (Q.  M.,  Co.  Cork)— We  are 
very  sorry,  but  this  question  of  knowing  fertile 
eggs  has  puzzled  scientists  since  the  time  of  Adam, 
and  we  are  no  nearer  a solution.  Use  a vigorous 
young  male  bird  with  your  hens  and  you  will  have 
fertile  eggs. 


VETERINARY. 

Newly-born  Calves  Dying  (Garryowen,  Co.  Cork) — 
From  the  history  you  give  we  are  of  the  opinion 
your  calves  have  succumbed,  tp  acute  indigestion. 
A calf  should  not  be  fed  until  some  hours  afte*’ 
birth,  and  then  given  its  dam’s  first  milk.  This 
milk  is  rich  in  fat,  wliich  purges  out  the  material 
lying  in  the  young  animal’s  bowels,  and,  unless 
this  has  been  cleared  otit,  the  calf  cannot  possibly 
assimilate  its  food  or  thrive:  If  the  dam  has  no 

milk  at  first,  then  give  the  Calf  a wineglassful  of 
castor  oil  blended  with  four  or  five  tablespoonfule 
of  warm  fresh  milk.  Where  practicable  a calf 
should  be  fed  on  its  dam’s  milk  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  its  existence.  When  pail-  or  hand-fed 
it  should  be  given  at  least  four  or  five  meals  per 
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day  and  at  regular  intervale.  To  each  pint  of 
milk  add  a tablespoonful  of  lime  water.  The 
lumps  of  curd  whicli  yw  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
the  bodies  you  examined  caused  irritation  and 
brought  on  the  epileptiform  eeizures  you  describe. 

It  is  essential  that  all  vessels  used  for  the  feeding 
of  calves  should  be  sterilised  with  boiling  water 
after  each  time  they  are  used  and  immediately 
before  again  putting  the  calf’s  milk  into  them. 

Sheep  “ Running  the  Cud  ” (Mountaineer,  Co  Wex- 
ford)—The  dropping  of  the  “ cud  ” is  probably  due 
to  some  dental  defect.  We  would  recommend  you 
to  examine  the  mouths  of  three  sheep,  particularly 
their  molar  teeth.  It  might  be  advisable  to  turn 
them  into  a paddock  yard  for  a couple  of  days 
and  to  give  each  a full  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 

Calf  with  Broken  Leg  (“Trick  Mule,"  Co.  Mayo)— Be- 
fore putting  on  the  splints  they  should  have  been 
wrapped  round  with  cotton  wool  and  the  entire 
limb  bandaged  from  the  toe  upwards  to  above  the 
knee.  You  might  remove  the  outer  bandages,  re- 
place the  splints,  and  then  rebandage  with  good 
strong  calico  bandages  previously  soaked  in 
boiled  starch.  As  stated  above,  the  foot  must  also 
be  bandaged,  otherwise  you  will  impede  the  circu- 
lation of  the  coronet.  You  could  not  safely  re- 
move the  original  bandages  until  at  least  from  six  • 
to  seven  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  then  for 
some  time  after  the  limb  would  require  to  be  kept 
supported  with  a good  strong  bandage.  Give  him 
easiiy  digestible  food,  with  an  occasional  mild 
dose  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts. 

cow’s  Udders  Flagging  (Danny  Boy,  Co.  Clare)- Your 
cow  is  evidently  suffering  from  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  one  quarter  of  the  udder.  This  may  have 
been  brought  on  by  an  injury,  chill,  etc.  Keep 
her  housed,  give  her  a full  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  feed  her  sparingly  on  hay  and  water,  with  a 
handful  of  freshly-cut  grass.  The  udder  should 
be  fomented  continuously  for  several  hours  each 
day  with  water  kept  at  a temperature  of  at  least 
110  deg®.  P.  Draw  the  teat  frequently  to  remove 
all  the  contained  fluid.  If  taken  in  the  early 
stages  and  the  above  instructions  fully  carried 
out  she  should  make  a good  recovery ; on  the  other 
hand,  if  neglected,  and  suppuration  takes  place, 
she  will  lose  that  quarter  of  the  udder,  and  pro- 
bably the  trouble  will  extend  to  the  other  quar- 
ters. 

Swelling  on  Mare’s  Bach  and  Legs  (T.  F.  H.,  Co.  Lime- 
rick)—(l)  The  lump  you  describe  on  the  mare’s 
back  is  caused  by  a badly  fitting  saddle.  Foment 
the  swelling  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  with  water 
at  a temperature  of  110  degs.  F.,  and  get  the 
saddle  chambered  by  the  saddler  over  that  par- 
ticular part.  These  swellings  are  rather  serious, 
and  frequently  cause  great  trouble.  If  it  does  not 
show  signs  of  decreasing  after  continuing  the 
fomentations,  for.  say,  ten  days,  you  should  then 
consult  a veterinary  surgeon.  (2)  You  cannot  ex- 
pec't  her  legs  to  be  otherwise  than  swollen  if  she 
has  not  sufficient  room  in  the  stall  to  lie  down. 
Put  her  into  a loose  box,  bandage  her  legs  at  night, 
and  the  swelling  will  soon  disappear. 

Calf  Ailing  (J.  O’N.,  Co.  Tyrone) — Acute  indigestion 
was  the  cause  of  the  fit®.  In  such  cases  a full  dose 
of  castor  or  linseed  oil  should  be  given  and  fre- 
quent enemas  of  soap  and  water  until  the  bowels 
work  freely.  In  ca'kas  where  the  fits  are  violent 
you  might  give  from  two  to  four  drachms  of 
chloral  hydrate  or  two  to  three  drachms  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  in  a pint  of  tepid  water.  We 
consider  you  have  neglected  the  bullock,  and  would 
recommend  you  to  treat  him  generously.  When 
the  weather  become®  milder  turn  him  into  a fresh 
succulent  grass  paddock  for  a few  hours  each  day. 

Death  of  Hen  (G.  A.,  Co.  Cavan) — The  body  of  the 
hen  arrived  in  a mutilated  and  decomposed  condi- 
tion and  quite  useless  for  examination  purposes. 
The  body  of  a fowl  intended  for  post-mortem 
examination  should  be  sent  forward  shortly  after 
the  bird  has  died,  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung  out 
of  a disinfectant  solution,  and  securely  packed. 
Unless  these  conditions  are  complied  with  we  can- 
not undertake  to  reply  to  queries. 


GENERAL. 

Homespun  Tweeds  (A.  B.  C.,  King’s  Co.)— We  do  not 
know  what  mills  the  newspaper  you  name  was 
referring  to,  but  you  will  get  a good  idea  of  the 
price  of  Irish  tweeds  by  applying  to  the  Dublin 
Woollen  Co.,  15  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin.  The 
mills  only  supply  the  material  wholesale. 

Books  on  Fruit  Farming,  Etc.  (Enquirer,  Co.  Tyrone) 
— Yes,  there  are  numerous  books  on  these  subjects, 
several  of  which  are,  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
and  Co.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C.  4.  Write 
for  a copy  of  their  catalogue  of  gardening  books. 
“ Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,”  by  George  Bunyard 
(pre-war  price,  2s.  6d.),  is  also  a good  book,  which 
can  be  had  through  any  bookseller. 

Registering  Trade  Mark  (Dairyman,  Queen’s  Co.)— 
We  suggest  you  obtain  a copy  of  the  Trade  Marks 
Rules  (6id.,  post  free)  from  the  Sales  Branch  of 
the  Patent  Office,  25  SouthamiRon  Buildings. 
Chancery  I.ane.  London,  E.C.  The  Trades  Marks 
Act,  1905  (4d.,  post  free)  can  also  be  obtained  if 
desired.  All  the  more  essential  particulars  and 
lu'ocedure  will  be  found  therein.  The  fees  pay- 
able on  application  for  registration  of  a trade 
mark  and  for  registration  are  30s.,  which  are  im- 
pressed upon  stamped  forms  obtainable  in  Ireland 
at  the  General  Post  Office,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere. 

Machine  Partnership  (Maureen,  Co.  Cork)— Strictly 
speaking,  you  are  not  entitled  to  assert  your 
rights  without  recourse  to  law,  in  the  circum- 
stances; but  we  do -not  think  you  would  be  run- 
ning any  undue  risk  if  you  got  your  brothers  to 
obtain  the  machine  and  let  you  have  the  use  of 
it.  Under  no  circumstances  must  force  be  used 
or  anything  done  which  might  lead  to  a breach 
of  the  peace.  If  Parmer  A.  continues  his  objection 
to  your  sharing  the  use  of  the  machine  the  legal 
position  seems  to  be  that  the  partnership  must  be 
voluntarily  terminated  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  or  else  compulsorily  through  the  Court. 


ARABLE  & PASTURE 


WILD  WHITE  CLOVER. 

WILD  white  clover  is  indigenous  on  grass 
lands  throughout  the  country,  being 
found  both  on  the  best  fattening  pas- 
tures and  frequently  on  quite  poor  types  of 
grass  land.  If  present  on  a field  even  in 
minute  quantities  it  responds  freely  to  basic 
slag  and  rapidly  increases  in  amount  under  the 
influence  of  this  manure. 

The  great  value  of  wild  white  clover  in  the 
formation  of  pastures  is  due  largely  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  forms  a sward,  and  thus 
keeps  out  weeds-,  and  to  its  beneficial  effect  on 
the  grasses  associated  with  it  and  on  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  for  subsequent  arable  crops 
when  the  turf  is  broken  and  the  residues  are 
ploughed  down.  Seed  of  wild  white  clover 
should  be  included  in  all  mixtures  for  leys  of 
three  or  more  years’  duration;  it  hastens  the 
development  of  a close  sole,  encourages  rough- 
stalked  meadow  grass — a nutritious  plant  which 
remains  green  throughout  the  winter — keeps  out 
weeds,  and  makes  for  fertility. 

Some  striking  results  of  experiments  com- 
paring ordinary  white  Dutch  clover  with  wild 
white  clover  are  reported  from  the  North  Wales 
University  College.  Trials  with  seed  mixtures 
were  carried  out  at  five  centres,  and  2 lb.  of 
wild  white  clover  in  the  mixture  was  compared 
with  2 lb.  of  ordinary  white  Dutch  clover.  The 
proportion  of  ground  occupied  2|  years  after 
sowing  was  23  per  cent,  of  wild  white  clover, 
or  ten  times  as  much  ground  as  was  covered 
by  the  ordinary  clover.  In  fact,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  plants  from  ordinary  seed  had 
all  died  out  after  2i  years,  and  the  plants  oc- 
curring were  the  product  of  seeds  present  natur- 
ally in  the  soil  before  seeding.  The  difference 
resulting  from  using  wild  white  clover  was  still 
quite  marked  even  after  5 years.  Where  the 
land  has  been  ploughed  up  a much  heavier  crop 
of  oats  has  almost  invariably  resulted  from  the 
wild  white  clover. 

At  present  prices  of  30s.  to  35s.  a lb.  it  may 
not  be  economical  to  sow  as  much  as  2 lb.  per 
acre,  but  i lb.  per  acre  of  wild  Avhite  clover 
seed  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  a seed  mix- 
ture, and  should,  as  a rule,  be  included  for  both 
temporary  leys  and  permanent  pastures.  With 
proper  treatment  the  rooting  thus  obtained  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  an  ample  covering. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  more  farmers 
should  arrange  to  harvest  seed  supplies  of  this 
valuable  plant.  For  immediate  requirements 
fields  which  are  naturally  full  of  white  clover 
should  be  selected.  The  crop  should  not  be 
cut  until  it  is  ripe.  In  most  cases  the  ordinary 
hay  mowing  machine,  with  the  knives  set  as 
low  as  possible,  will  be  found  quite  satisfac- 
tory, but  when  the  crop  is  very  short  it  mav  be 
necessary  to  cut  with  the  scythe. 

Information  as  to  handling  the  crop  after 
cutting  will  be  found  in  a bulletin  issued  by  the 
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Ministry  on  Growing  Wild  White  Clover  for 
Seed.  Threshed  and  roughly  dressed  by  such 
means  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  the 
seed  may  be  used  for  his  own  purposes.  Any 
surplus  could  readily  be  disposed  of  to  seed 
merchants  who  have  special  machinery  for 
cleaning  and  dressing  before  the  seed  is  offered 
for  general  sale. 

Where  if  is  desired  to  establish  white  clover 
meadows  for  seeding  purposes,  old  pastures 
with  little  grass  (but  with  a sprinkling  of  white 
clover)  are  usually  selected.  They  should  be 
dressed  with  about  7 to  10  cw't.  per  acre  of  basic 
slag  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  should 
be  grazed  wdth  cattle  till  the  end  of  May  in 
order  to  keep  down  the  grass.  The  clover 
should  then  be  fit  for  harvesting  in  August  or 
September. — Journal  of  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


HACKNEY  NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Rushworth,  of  Eskdale,  Burgate, 
Grimsby,  recently  visited  the  Hackney  stud  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Tennant,  J.P.,  Carleton,  Pontefract, 
and,.,  after  an  inspection,  decided  to  purchase 
at  a long  price  the  well-known  stud  horse, 
Carleton  Quality,  and  a yearling  filly  got  by 
him.  Mr.  Rushworth  has  of  late  been  making 
large  additions  to  his  stud,  and  his  latest  pur- 
chases are  likely  to  have  a great  influence  on 
Hackney  breeding  across  the  Humber.  Mr. 
Rushworth  recently  engaged  as  his  stud  mana- 
ger Mr.  Sam  Thompson,  who  w'as  formerly  with 
Mr.  Enoch  Glin  at  Bathgate,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  Scottish  Hackney  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  Rushworth,  we  understand,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Mr.  Tennant  to  also  sell  a beauti- 
ful dark  two-year-old  son  of  Cai’leton  Quality, 
but  the  latter  declined,  it  being  his  intention  to 
reserve  him  for  the  Royal  at  Darlington,  when 
we  are  promised  to  see  out  a real  “ stormer.” 

* * * 

Carleton  Quality  is.  a seven-year-old  dark 
chestnut.  He  was  got  by  Hopwood  Viceroy, 
out  of  Maroie,  the  latter  by  Connaught,  and  is 
thus  of  the  same  strain  as  the  great  Mathias, 
going  back  to  Grand  Fashion  2nd  and  Lord 
Derby.  In  the  class  for  sires  over  14  and  not 
exceeding  15-2  hands  at  the  London  Show  he 
was  placed  second,  but  we  have  seen  him  give 
a greater,  display  of  action  on  the  village  green 
at  Carleton.  He  has,  however,  proved  himself 
a valuable  sire,  and  from  his  breeding  his 
progeny  should  make  great  harness  animals. — 
T.  W. 

CLYDESDALE  COLT  FOR  IRELAND. 

Mr.  John  Mark,  Junction  Farm,  Limavady, 
has  purchased  from  Mr.  William  Brown,  of 
Craigton,  Bishopton,  a thick  well-balanced  pro- 
mising Clydesdale  colt,  rising  two  years  old. 
He  is  bred  on  right  lines,  being  after  Dunure 
Footprint,  out  of  the  choicely  bred  Apukwa 
mare.  Charming  Beauty,  own  sister  to  the 
Glasgow  and  Chicago  champion,  Craigie  Syl- 
via. His  second  dam  was  by  Baron’s  Pride, 
and  his  third  dam  by  Royal  Favourite.  He 
should  prove  a good  investment  to  his  new 
owner.  

“ Land  in  British  Columbia  ” (by  R.  G. 
MacBeth,  M.A.),  is  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
prospeorus  and  beautiful  Province  by  the  Pa- 
cific, and  of  the  great  resources  which 
are  still  so  little  utilised,  beckon  to 
the  young  manhood  of  the  mother  country. 
The  opportunities  for  farming,  dairying,  and 
fruit-growing  are  particularly  emphasised.  It 
is  published  at  one  shilling  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Stevens,  Ltd.,  23  Henrietta  Street,  London, 
London,  W.C.  2. 

If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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Growing  Sugar  Beet 


A Description  of  the  Methods 

AS  the  subject  of  sugar  beet-growing  is 
receiving  a good  deal  of  attention  in  this 
country  at  present,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  reprint  part  of  an  excellent  article  which 
has  just  appeared  in  the  new  Journal  of  the 
Hath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society. 
The  writer  of  the  article  is  Mr.  G.  Leonard 
Bastin,  and  referring  to  the  kind  of  soil  best 
suited  to  the  crop  he  says:— It  has  been  shown 
that  sugar  beet  may  be  grown  successfully  on 
a wide  range  of  soils,  varying  from  light  sands 
to  heavy  loam.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the 
soil  must  be  deep  and  fairly  free-working.  The 
most  satisfactory  soils  are  deep  loams  which 
are  cool  without  being  wet,  and  deep  sandy  or 
calcareous  loams  if  these  are  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter.  If  the  climate  is  right,  prac- 
tically any  soil  that  is  suitable  for  the  culture 
of  roots,  barley  or  potatoes  would  grow  sugar 
beet  well. 

Climate. 

The  question  of  climate  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  culture  of  sugar 
beet.  Such  conditions  as  temperature,  rainfall 
and  sunshine  all  have  an  important  effect  on 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  roots.  A mode- 
rate rainfall  is  needful,  seeing  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  growth,  a considerable  amount  of 
moisture  is  required  if  the  crop  is  to  be  a heavy 
one.  Later  in  the  season  the  plants  stand  well 
during  dry  weather,  and  it  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  have  hot  conditions  at  this  time,  since 
the  percentage  of  sugar  is  thereby  increased.  As 
regards  rainfall,  and  climatic  conditions  gener- 
ally, the  Eastern  Counties  of  England  most 
nearly  resemble  those  obtaining  in  the  leading 
beet-growing  areas  of  the  Continent.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  profitable  crops  of 
sugar  beet  could  be  grown  in  most  parts  of 
England,  south  of  the  Humber,  and  also  in 
many  districts  in  Ireland. 

Rotation. 

In  the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  the  question 
of  rotation  is  one  of  great  importance.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  crop  should 
not  be  grown  on  the  same  land  more  frequently 
than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  The  outcome 
of  planting  sugar  beet  too  often  is  seen  in 
small  roots,  a heavy  decline  in  the  amount  of 
sugar,  and  liability  to  the  attacks  of  pests. 
The  common  practice  is  to  fake  beet  after  a 
cereal  crop  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four 
years. 

Manuring. 

In  a general  way  the  manurial  requirements 
of  sugar  beet  do  not  differ  substantially  from 
those  of  mangolds.  To  secure  rapid  and 
proper  development  the  soil  should  be  in  a 
state  of  high  fertility.  The  common  idea  that 
roots  producing  such  a large  amount  of  sugar 
must  draw  heavily  upon  the  food  elements  in 
the  soil  is  mistaken.  The  sugar  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  foliage  largely  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air.  For  the  raising  01  a good 
crop  of  sugar  beet  sufficient  quantities  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime  are  re- 
quired. A typical  manuring  per  acre  for  a 
medium  loam  would  be  on  the  following  lines: 
— 10-12  tons  dung  ploughed  in  after  harvest, 

I cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  2 cwt.  superphos- 
phate (on  light  sandy  soils  add  ’2  cwt.  sulphate 
of  potash  or  its  equivalent).  These  should  be 
applied  before  sowing.  As  a top-dressing  after 
sowing,  apply  3 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Cultivation. 

In  this  respect  also  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beet  is  similar  to  that  required  in  the  case  of 
mangolds.  It  i.s  impossible  to  place  too  much 
stress  on  the  importance  of  deep  working. 
Where  the  sugar  beet  crop  is  to  follow  a cereal 
the  stubble  should  be  ploughed  as  deeply  as 
possible  and  sub-soiled  in  the  late  fall,  though 
where  soils  are  naturally  deep,  and  there  is  no 
pan,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  trouble  about 
sub-soiling.  The  object  should  be  to  secure  a 
depth  of  1 1 or  12  inches.  Sub-soiling  may  be 
carried  out  by  stirring  the  furrow  bottom  left 
ky  the  ordinary  plough  with  a plough  from 
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which  the  breast  has  been  removed.  If  the 
land  is  deeply  ploughed  in  the  autumn  a fur- 
ther ploughing  in  the  spring  will  be  unneces- 
sary. It  is  very  important  to  secure  a good 
seed  bed,  but  this  is  easily  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  harrow  and  roller. 

Choice  of  Seed. 

It  is  essential  to  secure  a pedigree  stock  of 
seed  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  the 
highest  possible  percentage  of  sugar.  During 
the  War  certain  difficulties  arose  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  sugar  beet  seed  of  high 
quality.  Matters  are  now  more  normal  in  this 
respect,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a good  strain.  A good  variety  of  the  sugar  beet 
should  possess  the  following  qualities  : (1)  The 
root  should  be  slender,’  lightly  drawn  in  about 
half  way  down.  The  root  as  a whole  should 
be  of  moderate  length;  (2)  The  root  grooves 
should  be  somewhat  spirally  twisted;  (3)  The 
top  should  be  small  and  should  not  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  shape  it 
should  resemble  a truncated  cone;  (4)  The 
leaves  should  be  broad  and  short-stemmed 
with  a wavy  margin;  (5)  There  should  be  no 
tendency  towards  “bolting”;  (6)  The  plant 
should  have  considerable  powers  of  keeping 
the  non-sugar  substances  in  the  leaves;  (7)  The 
percentage  of  sugar  production  should  be  as 
large  as  possible. 

Time  of  Sowing. 

The  actual  date  of  sowing  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  local  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  In  England  seed  can  usually  be  drilled 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
The  earlier  sowings  are  made  on  light  land, 
the  later  ones  being  suitable  in  the  case  of 
heavier  soils.  About  10  to  12  lbs.  per  acre  are 
needful,  and  the  seed  Is  sown  in  rows  from  18 
to  22  inches  apart.  In  France  and  Germany 
the  amount  of  seed  per  acre  is  much  larger 
than  that  mentioned,  but  experiments  in  Eng- 
land have  shown  that  excellent  results  were 
secured  with  the  10  lb.  per  acre  allowance. 

After  Cultivation. 

The  method  of  after-cultivation  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  employed  in  the  case  of  mangolds. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  begin  to  show  well 
the  hoe  should  be  used  freely.  The  value  of 
hoeings  in  the  case  of  a sugar  beet  crop  is  em- 
phasised by  the  following  figures,  collected 
from  some  German  trials.  With  one  hoeing 
the  yield  was  six  tons  per  acre ; with  two  hoe- 
ings, 73  tons;  with  three  hoeings,  gi  tons;  with 
four  hoeings,  ii3  tons;  with  five  hoeings,  iij 
tons.  Singling  should  take  place  about  six 
weeks  or  so  after  sowing,  when  the  plants 
should  have  four  leaves  each.  This  business  is 
best  done  by  hand,  seeing  that  it  requires  care. 
More  than  one  plant  appears  from  each  seed 
(which,  by  the  way,  is,  botanically  speaking,  a 
fruit)  and  only  the  finest  specimen  should  be 
left.  The  roots  should  be  left  at  a distance  of 
about  six  to  eight  inches  from  each  other  in 
the  rows;  precautions  must  be  taken  not  to ‘in- 
jure the  seedling  that  remains,  and  in  general 
with  a sugar  beet  crop,  it  is  important  to  do 
as  little  damage  to  the  foliage  as  possible,  for 
the  leaves  are  the  factory  in  which  the  sugar  is 
produced,  and,  if  these  arc  injured,  the  amount 
of  the  sweet  product  in  the  root  is  lessened. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  roots  which  are 
the  richest  in  sugar  are  invariably  those  hav- 
ing the  best  developed  head  of  foliage. 

Harvesting. 

It  is  important  that  the  crop  of  sugar  beet 
should  be  harvested  when  it  is  ripe.  This  state 
is  reached  when  the  plants  stop  growing,  a 
condition  indicated  by  the  leaves  assuming  a 
drooping  position  and  turning  a yellowish 
green  colour.  When  about  threequarters  of 
the  foliage  have  wilted  in  this  way,  whilst  the 
central  leaves  are  still  green,  the  time  has  come 
for  lifting.  At  this  stage  the  roots  contain  the 
highest  percentage  of  sugar  in  its  purest  form. 
Now  and  again  the  crop  may  assume  a ripe  ap- 
pearance after  a prolonged  drought,  but  if  this 


happens  during  the  summer  the  roots  will 
start  active  growth  again  when  the  rains  come. 
When  this  ripe  appeaarnce  is  assumed  at  the 
end  of  the  season  it  is  time  to  harvest.  On 
the  Continent  the  sugar  beet  crop  is  usually 
harvested  from  the  end  of  September  until  the 
early  part  of  November,  before  the  coming  of 
hard  frost.  In  England  it  would  probably  be 
safe  to  leave  the  crop  until  the  middle  of  De- 
cember should  it  be  a convenience  to  do  so. 
The  sugar  beet  grows  deeply  in  the  ground 
and  cannot  well  be  pulled  up  with  the  hands, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  mangold,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a fork  or  some  other  imple- 
ment. On  the  Continent  horse  and  steam 
power  devices  for  lifting  are  now  much  in  use. 
The  tops  should  be  removed  just  where  the 
lower  leaves  begin,  and  it  is  important  to  avoid 
breaking  the  skin  of  the  roots  as,  by  this 
iheans,  a loss  of  sugar  may  take  place. 

As  Food  for  Live  Stock. 

The  leaves  and  crowns  of  the  roots  of  sugar 
beet  may  be  used  for  feeding  stock.  In  the 
Eastern  Counties  the  growers  regard  this  ma- 
terial as  specially  valuable  for  sheep.  On  the 
Continent  practically  all  classes  of  live  stock 
are  fed  with  beet  foliage  and  the  material  has 
a considerable  value.  In  cases  where  sugar 
beet  is  being  grown  as  an  experiment  to  lead 
the  way  to  larger  crops  the  trial  lots  may  be 
used  as  fodder.  Roughly  speaking,  about  4 lbs. 
of  sugar  beet  may  be  substituted  for  8 lbs,  of 
mangolds,  or  i lb.  of  cereal  meals  in  a mixed 
ration.  Of  course,  where  a sugar  beet  industry 
is  properly  established,  the  root  is  used  mainly 
for  conversion  to  sugar,  but  the  pulp  which  re- 
mains after  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  has  been 
extracted  is  a valuable  by-product.  On  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  sugar 
beet  grower  in  contracting  with  a factory  fre- 
quently stipulates  that  he  shall  receive  a pro- 
portion of  the  pulp  free  of  charge  or  at  a price 
less  than  the  market  rate.  The  pulp  is  fed 
either  in  a wet  or  a dry  state,  and,  in  both 
forms,  it  is  excellent.  In  its  wet  state  the 
pulp  will  not  keep  indefinitely,  and  as  the  fac- 
tory season  lasts  for  only  about  ten  weeks  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  material  must  be 
preserved.  In  a wet  state  the  pulp  is  pre- 
served in  silos  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  though  this  is  not  considered  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory  plan,  for  the  pulp  ferments 
and  undergoes  certain  changes  which  make  it 
less  digestible.  A better  plan  is  adopted  in 
many  of  the  German  factories  where  the  pulp 
is  dried;  the  dry  pulp  containing  as  much  dry 
matter  as  eight  times  its  bulk  of  wet  pulp. 
This  dry  pulp  is  soaked  in  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  feeding. 


CROSSING  SHEEP. 

Sir, — Has  any  reader  of  your  journal  tried 
a Cheviot  ram  with  a Blackfaced  horny  ewe  on 
a Mountain,  and,  if  so,  would  he  kindly  give 
a description  of  the  cross,  and  whether  it  was 
an  improvement  on  the  original  B.F.  horny  on 
the  Mountain  ? Also  if  the  cross  had  been  run 
continuously  with  a Cheviot  afterwards,  and, 
if  so,  what  were  the  results  ? 

Any  information  on  the  above  subject  shall 
be  verv  gratefully  received. — Yours,  etc., 

“ Northern  Mount.m.veer.” 

28th  April,  1920. 


“ The  Story  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way ” (by  Keith  Morris)  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  records  one  could  wish  to  read,  and 
is  surely  a case  of  fact  being  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  author  tells,  with  graphic  descrip- 
tion, of  the  strenuous  pioneer  work  of  Sand- 
ford  Fleming  and  his  party  of  heroic  path- 
finders, and  also  of  the  no  less  wonderful  feat 
of  actually  laying  the  track  that  was  to  stretch 
in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  difficulties  encountered  and  the 
triumphs  gained  provide  many  exciting  pas- 
sages, while  finally  there  is  a gratifying  ac- 
count of  the  wide-reaching  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  the  Empire  by  this  wonderful  en- 
gineering accomplishment.  In  all,  it  is  a soul- 
stirring story,  and  is  published  at  is.  net  by 
Messrs.  William  Stevens,  Ltd.,  Henrietta  St., 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Feeding  Economy! 

With  the  high  cost  of  artificial  Food-stuffa  for  Cattle,  it  is  important  for  Farmers  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  growing  Roots  of  the  best  feeding  value  (i.e.,  highest  sugar  content),  with  a view  to 
reducing  the  Cake  and  Meal  bill.  Our  famous  breeds  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  Turnips  may  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  big  healthy  crops  of  clean,  solid  roots  of  excellent  feeding  and  keeping’  quality. 


ROOT 


WEBBS' 


SEEDS 


CHAMPION  PRIZES  IN  1919  AT  LONDON  DAIRY  SHOW  ; EDINBURGH 
FAT  STOCK  SHOW  ; BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW  ; AND  H M.  THE 
KING’S  20  GUINEA  CUP  FOR  BEST  ROOT  CROPS. 


The  Best  Breeds  for  Ireland. 


WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 


SMITHFIELD  YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 
LION  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
NEW  RED  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
BUFFALO  SWEDE  (reddish-purple  top) 
IMPERIAL  SWEDE  (purple  top) 

EMPIRE  SWEDE  (bronze  top) 

INVINCIBLE  TURNIP  (green-top  yellow) 
SELECTED  GREEN  GLOBE  (green-top  white) 


25,  6d.  per  lb. 
25.  6d.  per  lb. 
25.  6d.  per  lb. 
35.  Od.  per  lb. 
25.  6d.  per  lb. 
35.  3d.  per  lb. 
35.  Od.  per  lb. 
25.  Od.  per  lb. 


2605. 

2605. 

2605. 

1455. 

1205. 

1555. 

1455. 

955. 


per  owt. 
per  cwt. 
per  cwt. 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel. 


Special  Estimates  for  large  quantities. 


TELLING  TESTIMONY. — “I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  good  root  seeds 
supplied.  I cannot  see  any  to  compete  with  them  front  other  firms  all  round 
about  me,  either  in  sureness  of  growing,  size,  and  quality,  being  easily  pulled 
and  good  keepers.”— MR.  WM.  O’CONNELL,  Ballinorig,  Ardfert,  Co.  Kerry. 


WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  (64  Pages)  POST  FREE. 

WEBB  & SONS  LTD.,  kings  ™ed'men.  STOURBRIDGE 

Represented  by  MR.  W.  ROURKE,  36  North  Circular  Road.  Dublin;  ME.  B.  P.  McGRATH, 

4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall,  Cork. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 

Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN  Dunaird,  ft-oughshane. 


Area 


1 acre... 


1 acre... 


Manures  applied 


15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosphate 
IJ  ,,  Ammonia 

15  tons  Dung  

3 cwt.  Superphosp  hate 
IJ  ,,  Ammonia 
1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda 


field  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

T.  C.  Q. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ B.  d. 

23  10  0 

141  0 0 

2 9 0 

138  11  0 

25  10  0 

153  0 0 

3 17  0 

149  3 0 

Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  I2s.  Od. 

SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 

Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  hy 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


INFLUENZA  IN  HORSES. 

INFLUENZA  is  an  epizootic,  infectious,  feb- 
rile disease  usually  attended  by  great  pros- 
tration of  strength,  with  early  inilarnma- 
tiop  of  the  nasal,  laryngeal,  and  sometimes 
bronchial  mucous  membranes,  and  usually 
complicated  with  irritability  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Occasionally  the  disease  implicates  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  liver,  the  joints, 
muscles  and  tendons.  In  fact,  it  is  liable  to 
very  many  complications. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  a specific  virus,  but  it 
is  often  impossible  to  determine  how  or  where 
the  animal  has  been  exposed  to  the  contagion 
or  infection.  In  many  cases  it  apparently  ap- 
pears spontaneously.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
any  known  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  soil, 
seasons,  or  temperature.  It  may  appear  at  any 
season,  but  is  more  common  during  the 
autumn,  winter  and  early-  spring.  Sudden 
changes  of  weather  appear  to  assist  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  virus,  and  exposure  to  cold  and 
dampness  predisposes  an  animal  to  the  dis- 
ease, by  lowering  the  vitality  and  resistive 
power,  but  these  causes  alone  will  not  produce 
it.  In  order  that  an  animal  may  contract  the 
disease  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  exposed  to 
the  specific  virus  that  produces  it.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  the  virus  is  volatile,  that  it 
exists  in  the  air,  probably  multiplies  there  and 
is  carried  from  locality  to  locality  by  the 
medium  of  the  air.  This  accounts  for  fis  ap- 
pearance  in  a stable  in  which  neither  the  horses 
nor  attendants  have  been  exposed  to  horses 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

An  uncomplicated  case  exhibits  only  catarr- 
hal symptoms.  It  is  usually  usheied  in  by 
rigors  (a  shivering  fit)  which  often  xiasses  un- 
observed. This  is  followed  by  a dry,  staring 
coat-  the  legs  and  ears  are  usually  cold;  a red- 
ness and  drvness  of  the  mucous  membranes,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  nostrils;  a well-marked 
elevation  of  temperature,  rangmg  from  about 
103  to  106  degs.  F.  There  is  sneezing,  a 
cough,  at  first  dry  and  hacking  but  usually 
soon  becoming  moist;  a nasal  discharge,  at 
first  watery  but  soon  becoming  purulent,  ihe 
eyes  become  infected  and  dull  and  tears  usually 
flow  over  the  cheeks.  There  is  decreased  ap- 
petite and  more  or  less  inability  to  swallow. 
Pressure  upon  the  throat  usually  causes  acute 
coughing.  The  cough  becomes  deep,  sonorous, 
painful,  and  with  spasms  convulsing  the  whole 
body.  After  the  first  day  or  two  the  pulse  be- 
comes frequent  and  weak.  The  mouth  becomes 
hot  and  clammy,  and  thirst  usually^  well 
marked.  The  soreness  of  the  throat  is  inaicated 
by  a gulping  noise  when  drinking,  and  o.ten  a 
return  of  some  of  the  water  through  the  nostrils, 
also  by  a quiding  of  the  food.  In  tbe  early  stages 
the  faeces  are  usually  dry  and  hard  and  some- 
times covered  with  mucous,  the  urine  scanty 
and  high  coloured.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of 
the  circulation,  dropsical  swellings  often  ap- 
jiear  on  the  abdomen,  breast  and  logs,  the  aiti 
culations  become  involved  and  the  patient  is 
disinclined  to  move  by  reason  of  the  pain  that 
motion  in  the  joints  causes. 

This  disease  cannot  be  cured  quickly.  It  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  run  a definite  course. 
Treatment  should  consequently  be  directed  to 
relieve  the  distressing  symptoms,  to  allay  irri- 
tability and  support  strength.  Specific  serums 
and  antitoxines  are  on  the  market  for  the  treat- 
ment (both  preventive  and  curative)  for  this 
disease,  but  the  amateur  has  neither  the  know- 
ledge nor  the  instruments  for  their  use.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a roomy,  well-ven- 
tilated box  stall,  excluded  from  draughts. 
Pure  air  is  essential,  even  at  the  expense  of 
heat.  The  body  should  be  clothed  according  to 
the  temperature ; the  patient  fed  on  soft,  easily 
digested  feed,  as  rolled  oats,  bran,  linseed  meal, 
grass  if  in  season,  raw  roots  and  good  hay,  and 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  good  cold  water. 
It  is  good  practice  to  keep  water  where  he  can 
reach  it  at  will,  as  even  though  he  may 'not  be 
thirsty  he  appears  to  get  some  relief  by  taking 
some  cold  water  into  his  mouth.  Inhalations 
of  medicated  steam,  given  by  holding  over  a pot 
of  boiling  water  to  -which  a little  carbolic  acid 
or  tincture  of  benzoin  has  been  added,  con- 
tinued for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  three  or  four 
times  daily,  affords  relief,  encourages  nasal 
discharge  and  relieves  the  cough.  Hot  poul- 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy— never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M’Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidscn  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 
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tices,  or  poultices  of  antiphlogistine,  to  the 
throat  well  wrapped  with  woollen  bandages,  or 
the  application  of  a liniment  made  of  one  part 
liquor  ammonia  fortier  and  three  parts  each 
of  oil  of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil,  and 
wrapping  with  woollen  bandages  gives  good 
results.  The  throat  should  be  kept  warm.  If 
the  legs  be  swollen  and  joints  sore,  they  should 
be  well  wrapped  in  woollen  bandages. 

Constitutional  treatment  should  be  directed 
towards  allaying  the  fever  and  sustaining 
strength.  Two  to  three  drams  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  and  twelve  to  fifteen  grains  of 
ciuinine  should  be  given  three  times  daily. 
This  should  be  given  by  placing  it  well  back  on 
the  tongue,  out  of  a spoon,  as  the  patient  may 
not  eat  it  if  given  on  feed,  or  drink  it  if  offered 
in  water,  and  on  account  of  soreness  of  its 
throat  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  drench.  If 
prostration  is  great,  stimulants,  as  two  to  three 
ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  or  four  to  six 
ounces  of  whiskey  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  should  be  given  by  the  use  of  a 
dose  syringe  every  foyr  or  five  hours.  If  con- 
stipation occurs,  relief  should  be  given  by  ad- 
ministering a few  ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil  by 
the  dose  syringe  and  giving  injections  of  warm, 
soapy  water  per  rectum.  Drastic  purgatives 
such  as  aloes  must  be  avoided. 

If  the  appetite  remains  poor  after  three  or 
four  days,  milk  or  gruel  should  be  substituted 
for  water,  and  tonics,  as  equal  parts  powdered 
gentian,  ginger,  nux  vomica  and 'bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  dessertspoonfuls,  given  four  or  five 
times  daily.  This  also  should  be  given  out  of 
a spoon  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  suffocation. 
When  complications  that  are  not  understood 
arise,  the  services  of  a veterinarian  should  be 
procured  if  possible. 


FEEDING  BEES. 

Bees  should  not  be  treated  according  to  the. 
almanac,  but  in  a manner  suited  to  the  pre 
vailing  conditions.  Not  so  many  years  ago 
stocks  were  dying  of  hunger  in  the  month  of 
June.  And,  truly,  they  are  experiencing  a 
hard  time  at  present.  During  the  few  bright 
hours  that  are  interspersed  between  visitations 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  hailstones  and  bit- 
terly cold  rains,  bees  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
wing,  but  they  are  not  getting  much.  Hence,  we 
must  not  be  deceived  by  appearances,  and  feed- 
ing, however  light,  ought  to  be  practised,  for 
only  by  that  means,  especially  in  such  atrocious 
weather  as  has  been  experienced,  can  the  best 
results  be  brought  about.  Sugar,  of  course,  is 
scarce  and  dear,  and  readers-  were  advised  to 
use  their  allowances  with  care,  saving  a pro- 
portion for  such  a time  as  this. 

Other  means  may  be  found,  too.  Old  sec- 
tions, full  or  partly  filled,  that  were  kept  over 
as  “ bait  ” sections  or  for  other  purposes,  can 
be  turned  to  great  advantage  now.  The 
simplest  way  to  make  use  of  them  is  to  lay 
them  flat  on  top  of  the  frames,  taking  care  to 
cover  them  completely  with  the  sheet  and  pack- 
ing ; otherwise  there  may  be  trouble  later  owing 
to  the  bees  ascending.  Sometimes  they  are  in- 
troduced by  tying  them  securely  in  an  empty 
frame.  This  is  then  placed  behind  next  to  the 
dummy,  and  can  be  covered  very  securely.  Yet 
another  simple  plan  is  to  place  the  sections  in  a 
crate,  packing  them  together  tightly  in  the 
middle  of  it.  A follower  may  be  placed  on 
either  side  of  them  and  two  pieces  of  flat  wood 
introduced  to  prevent  the  bees  from  coming 
aloft  through  the  unoccupied  space. 

Frequently  the  beekeeper  is  astounded  to  find 
on  examining  a stock  at  this  season  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  food  at  all,  although  a short 
time  ago  there  appeared  to  be  enough  for  the 
present  in  store.  The  same  amount  of  food 
would  have  lasted  much  longer  in  the  depth  of 
u inter.  Now  the  bees  are  active,  breeding  is 
progressing  at  various  rates,  and,  therefore,  the 
rood  will  not  suffice  for  the  same  amount  of 
time.  In  such  a case  warm  syrup  should  be 
poured  into  the  cells  of  an  emptv  comb  and 

Mav^^920  once.— j:  G.  Toner, 
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NEXT  WEEK  AT  BALLSBRIDGE. 

A BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  MANY  ATTRACTIONS. 

WE  are  now  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
Agricultural  Show  at  Ballsbridge,  and 
by  the  time  we  next  go  to  press  this 
much  looked-forward-to  fixture  will  be  in  full 
swing.  In  all  sections  the  Show  will  be  a dis- 
tinct advancement  on  last  year’s  event.  The 
Society,  in  re-arranging  its  programme  of  an- 
nual agricultural  fixtures,  decided  to  introduce 
the  Agricultural  Show  on  similar  lines  to  the 
great  exhibitions  held  in  Great  Britain,  and 
their  effort  has  been  so  well  supported  that  the 
outlook  is  most  encouraging. 

The  decision  of  the  agricultural  engineers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  represented  at  this 
Show  has  resulted  in  a demand  for  space  far  in 
access  of  the  accommodation  available,  and  the 
Committee  have  to  announce  with  regret  the 
necessity  of  returning  many  entries  on  account 
of  insufficient  space.  The  collection  of  ma- 
chinery will  exceed  anything  that  has  been 
previously  brought  together  in  Ireland,  and 
should  prove,  in  these  days  of  demand  for 
every  type  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Show, 

Breeders  of  stock  are  also  recognising  the 
importance  of  being  represented  at  this  annual 
competitive  Show,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  an- 
nounce that  the  entries  in  all  classes  of  live 
stock  are  greatly  in  excess  of  last  year.  The 
closer  co-operation  with  the  various  breed 
societies,  especially  the  native  breed  of  Kerry 
cattle,  is  illustrated  by  a remarkable  increase 
in  the  entries.  The  breeds  of  cattle  to  be  rep- 
resented will  be  : —Shorthorns,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Herefords,  Kerries,  Jerseys,  and  the 
new  fashionable  pail-filling  breed  the  British- 
Friesian. 

The  determination  of  the  Society,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  encourage  in  every  possible  way  the  im- 
provement of  the  dairying  side,  especially  milk 
production,  has  resulted  in  largely  increased 
entries,  and  the  various  milk  tests  will  un- 
doubtedly be  followed  with  keen  interest. 

The  entry  of  sheep  and  pigs  also  show  a 
great  advance  on  last  year,  and  agricultural 
horses  will  be  much  better  represented.  The 
inclusion  of  polo  ponies  should  prove  a popu- 
lar feature,  too. 

The  joint  efforts  of  the  United  Irishwomen 
and  the  Irish  Goat  Society  have  resulted  in 
the  entry  of  nearly  100  goats  for  competition. 
This  entry  is  the  largest  ever  drawn  together 
in  Ireland,  and  as  goats’  milk  is  now  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  feeding  of  infants,  the 
encouragement  of  this  rvork  must  be  of  first 
importance.  The  smaller  sections  of  the  show 
include  rabbits  and  a very  fine  display  of  dairy 
produce. 

The  whole  programme  has  been  consider- 
ably extended,  and  it  is  observed  that  the 
working  dairy,  which  was  introduced  last  year, 
is  being  arranged  in  a spacious  pavilion.  Al- 
ready a stand  has  been  erected,  and  accommo- 
dation is  provided  to  enable  some  hundreds  of 
interested  visitors  to  view  these  daily  competi- 
tions. When  one  recollects  that  at  the  London 
Dairy  Show  in  October  last  Irish  girls  were 
pre-eminent  in  the  competitions  open  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  this  branch  of  the  Show  will 
undoubtedly  be  a very  popular  section. 

Horse-shoeing  competitions  are  again  being- 
included  and  a small  stand  has  been  erected 
for  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

The  Society,  mindful  that  it  was  established 
to  encourage,  not  only  agriculture  but  arts  and 
manufactures,  is  this  year  including  an  impor- 
tant working  section  of  wool  and  flax-spinning 
in  the  Art  Industries  Hall,  where  hand-workers 
from  the  Irish  countryside  will  give  daily  de- 
monstrations. As  the  workers  will  number 
upw'ards  of  fifty,  it  will,  in  itself,  be  a remark- 
able gathering;  the  articles  made  will  be  on 
sale  in  this  department,  the  Society’s  object 
being  to  provide  a suitable  market  for  these 
goods  made  by  cottagers. 

Each  afternoon  horse-jumping  competitions 
will  be  included,  and  various  lectures  and  de- 
monstrations on  other  important  subjects  will 
take  place  daily. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enu- 
merate the  many  attractions,  but  the  Society 


is  to  be  congratulated  on  introducing  an  up-to- 
date  tinied  programme,  so  that  visitors  to 
Ballsbridge  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ar- 
ranging their  day  at  the  Show  in  a manner 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  enable  them  to  view 
the  events  in  which  they  are  particularly  in- 
terested, but  so  numerous  are  the  attractions 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
each  individually  in  a day’s  tour. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  many  employed  in 
shops,  etc.,  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  have 
decided  to  make  a specially  reduced  charge  of 
admission  on  Wednesday,  May  12th,  from  4 
p.m.  to  8 p.ni.  at  is.  each.  The  programme 
for  that  afternoon  has  been  arranged  to  give 
the  city  worker  an  opportunity  of  spending  a 
few  pleasant  and  lucrative  hours  at  Ballsbridge 
by  being  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
science  and  practice  of  husbandry,. which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  country. 


“FARMERS’  GAZETTE  ” SHOW 
NUMBER. 

A FEAST  OF  GOOD  READING  AND  PICTURES. 

Though  not  on  the  official  programme, 
one  of  the  best  items  connected  wdth  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  next  week 
is  the  publication  of  The  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
Special  Show  Number.  Like  the  Show  itself, 
this  has  been  improved  out  of  all  recognition) 
and  in  its  forty-eight  beautifully  printed  pages, 
provides  much  that  will  not  only  interest  but 
educate  the  reader.  The  contents  are  so 
varied  that  everyone  will  find  his  interests 
amply  catered  for.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
of  course,  get  first  attention,  and  the  opening 
article  will  be  found  to  tell  us  something  of 
their  standing  and  achievements  in  the  agri- 
cultural world.  Following  this  is  a brief  out- 
line of  the  Show  programme,  which  will  be 
of  help  to  those  wlio  intend  visiting  Balls- 
bridge. Then  comes  a splendid  selection  of 
special  illustrated  articles  which  touch  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  from  cattle  breeding  to  goat 
management  and  dog  training.  The  Value  of 
an  Animal’s  Ancestors  is  the  title  of  a parti- 
cularly good  article,  and  any  who  are  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  breeding  from 
nothing  but  the  best  stock  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  study  this.  An  interesting  diagram 
forces  home  the  author’s  lesson.  In  his  contri- 
bution on  The  Army  of  Animal  Pests,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Malden  describes  a new  method  of  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  vermin  and  even  diseases, 
and  his  recommendations  should  be  well  worth 
a trial  in  this  country.  Irish  Flock  Returns  is 
a special  feature  wdiich  includes  reports  from 
the  leading  Irish  flock-owners  on  the  past 
lambing  season  in  their  flocks,  and  it  makes 
very  encouraging  reading.  Another  article  in 
the  issue  deals  with  our  native  breed  of  Kerry 
cattle,  and  written  by  that  well-known  autho- 
rity, Mr.  John  Hilliard,  it  should  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Then,  if  we  had  space,  we  could 
go  on  to  tell  of  the  contributions  on  goat- 
keeping, poultry,  training  pointers  and  setters, 
and  other  important  subjects,  Avhile  appre- 
ciated as  much  as  any  will  be  the  short  story 
which  deals  in  most  humorous  fashion  with 
how  a city  expert  gave  a demonstration  in  in- 
tensive farming.  A new  feature  this  for  our 
paper,  but  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
popular  we  have  little  doubt.  One  other  thing 
about  our  Special  Show  Number  is  the  wealth 
of  illustrations  it  carries,  which,  on  the  extra 
good  paper  used  for  printing,  are  shown  to  beau- 
tiful effect.  The  advertisement  pages  may  be 
mentioned,  too,  as  providing  a useful  business 
directory.  For  its  size  and  contents  the  issue 
is  wonderful  value  for  a shilling,  and  all  our 
readers,  whether  visiting  the  Show  or  not,  will 
find  it  a good  purchase.  Copies  will  be  ob- 
tainable in  the  Show  Grounds  at  The  Far- 
mers’ Gazette  Stand,  No.  3,  in  the  Main  Hall. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’a  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
|K>8t  free  1/8.— Bronswlok  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Bronswlok  Street. 
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CATTLE. 

LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent). 

Throughout  Scotland,  the  lambing 
results  are  disappointing.  In  most  dis- 
tricts there  is  a shortage  of  twins.  This 
means  that  the  sheep  population  will  show  a 
further  decrease.  When  the  rams  were  mated 
with  the  ewes,  the  latter  were  in  lean  condi- 
tion, following  a season  of  drought.  As  a re- 
sult, many  of  the  ewes  were  barren.  The 
winter  was  open,  and  food  was  fairly  plentiful, 
but  the  ewes  took  a considerable  time  before 
they  regained  their  loss  of  flesh  and  vitality. 
In  pure  flocks  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Hill 
lambs  are  doing  well.  Losses  were  compara- 
tively light.  Drenching  rains  and  bleak,  cold 
weather  in  some  districts  gave  a set  back  to 
the  lambs  and  their  mothers.  The  quality  of 
the  wool  is  excellent,  but  in  quantity  this  sea- 
son’s clip  will  be  short.  For  the  best  class  of 
wool,  free  from  all  kinds  of  foreign  matter, 
record  prices  are  certain  to  be  ruling.  Lambs 
are  brisk  and  healthy.  The  prospects  of  an 
early  and  plentiful  supply  of  grass  are  promis- 
ing. The  season  is  about  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

Calving  in  Pure  Herds. 

Calving  results  in  the  noted  herds  of  both 
Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen-Angus  are  highly 
gratifying.  On  the  whole,  the  sexes  are  fairly 
well  balanced.  Several  owners  have  been  un- 
fortunate owing  to  cows  slipping  their  calves. 
Abortion  has  been  more  prevalent  than  for 
several  years  past.  Of  course,  there  is  no  need 
for  alarm,  but  abortion  of  a slight  or  aggra- 
vated kind  is  absolutely  dreaded  by  breeders. 
Mr.  Duthie,  Collynie,  has  finished  the  calving 
season.  It  looks  as  if  some  great  specimens 
will  be  on  offer  at  his  sale  in  October.  The 
owners  of  leading  Aberdeen-Angus  herds  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  crop  of  young- 
sters. The  inquiries  about  “ blacks  ” from 
oversea  countries  are^  weekly  increasing.  The 
selling  of  the  young 'bull  bred  by  Mr.  Robb, 
Lisnabreeny,  Ireland,  for  £6,000  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  breed,  and  incidentally  reflect 
the  highest  credit  on  Ireland.  The  seller  was 
Mr.  James  Whyte,  Hayston,  Forfarshire,  who 
judged  the  animal  at  Dublin,  where  he  was 
placed  champion,  and  afterwards  bought.  It 
was  after  competition  with  the,  Argentine  that 
the  United  States  secured  this  grand  aristocrat. 
Very  likely  he  will  win  distinction  in  the  show 
yards  of  America. 

Another  Herd  to  be  Sold. 

Several  Scottish  herds  of  Shorthorns  are  to 
be  dispersed  this  year.  They  are  North  Loirs- 
ton,  near  Aberdeen,  belonging  to  Mr.  David 
Anderson,  who  showed  the  reserve  champion 
at  Aberdeen  in  February;  the  Tulliallen  collec- 
tion in  Fifeshire,  belonging  to  the  late  Sir 
James  Sivewright,  and  the  Garbity  herd  in 
Morayshire,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  James 
McWilliam,  whose  son  is  the  manager  of  the 
Royal  Farms  at  Windsor,  and  another  son  is 
the  noted  breeder  of  Shorthorns  at  Stoney- 
town,  a farm  that  was  for  many  years  held  on 
lease  by  his  late  father.  Then  Capt.  McGilliv- 
ray,  Kirkton  and  Aldie,  is  to  sell  about  forty 
head  at  Inverness  in  September.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Grant,  Auchnachree,  Brechin,  tells  me  that  it 
his  intention  to  sell  out— the  females  at  Aber- 
deen in  October,  and  the  bulls  at  Perth  in 
February  of  next  year.  The  Auchnacree  stock 
are  of  the  most  approved  pedigree,  and  they 
combine  faultless  shapes  and  quality.  Mr. 
Grant  is  on  the  outlook  for  a property  that 
would  be  more  accessible  and  better  adapted 
for  Shorthorn  breeding  than  Auchnacree, 
which  he  is  to  put  in  the  market.  The  North 
Loirston  dispersion  is  on  May  12;  the  others 
are  in  September. 

Death  Sentence  of  a Sire. 

Throughout  the  country  remarkable  interest 
has  been  aroused  over  the  decision  of  the 
Shorthorn  Society  to  slaughter  the  Millhills 


reserve  champion  Sliorthorn  bull  at  Perth.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  animal’s  age  was 
“ faked,”  and  in  the  circumstances  the  Society 
pronounced  a death  sentence  on  it,  and  also 
decided  not  to  accept  further  entries  from  that 
famous  herd  until  a declaration  was  got  that 
the  bull  in  dispute  was  slaughtered.  In  Perth 
and  elsewhere,  meetings  have  been  held  pro- 
testing against  the  destruction  of  a bull  pos- 
sessing such  high  breeding  ancl  potency,  and 
urging  on  the  Council  the  advisability  of  re- 
considering their  decision.  I hear  that  one  ex- 
porter is  prepared  to  give  an  initial  bid  of 
£3,000  if  the  animal  were  put  up  for  sale  at 
its  proper  age.  The  general  idea  is  that  the 
animal  would  realise  £6,000.  It  is  understood 
the  present  owner  is  willing  to  hand  over  to 
charity  the  amount  realised.  But  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  decision  of  the 'Shorthorn  Society  will 
be  in  any  way  altered.  The  irregularity  was 
of  a very  serious  nature.  If  the  bull  is  not  to 
be  entered  in  the  Herd  Book,  he  is  of  no  value 
in  a pure  herd,  as  his  progeny  would  not  be 
eligible  for  registration.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  sentiment  wrapped  round  the  present  agi- 
tation. The  herdsman  at  Millhills  who 
“ faked  ” the  age  has  been  dismissed. 


HEREFORD  SIRE  FOR  CASTLE 
HAMILTON. 

We  congratulate  Major  Hamilton  on  having 
secured  in  Hereford,  at  a long  price,  that  pro- 
mising yearling  bull,  “ Chilstone  Ensign  ’’ 
(36328),  Vol.  50,  page  69;  sire,  Bodenham  Gun- 
ner, and  grand  -sire,  the  Royal  winner.  Glen- 
dower  2nd.  On  the  dam’s  side  he  traces  back 
from  Lady  Alice  to  Promise,  vol.  5,  page  256. 
He  is  of  a rich  colour,  with  a graiid  back  and 
plenty  of  bone,  and  should  prove  a tower  of 
strength  in  the  Castle  Hamilton  herd. 


Whatever  the  nature  of  the  flock,  pedigree  or 
commercial,  one  cannot  lise  a ram  which  is  too 
good,  and  within  reasonable  limits  money  spent 
on  a good  ram  will  be  more  than  repaid  through 
the  increased  value  of  the  progeny. 


One  day  some  poor  children  were  permitted 
to  go  over  a farm,  and  when  their  inspection 
was  done  to  each  of  them  was  given  a glass 
of  milk.  The  milk  was  excellent.  “ Well, 
boys,  how  do  you  like  it  ?”  the  farmer  said, 
when  they  had  drained  their  glasses.  “Fine,” 
said  one  little  fellow.  Then,  after  a pause,  he 
add  : “ I wish  our  milkman  kep’  a cow.” 


STIMULATING  THE  SIRE. 

WE  arc  often  asked  for  advice  in  regard 
to  bulls  that  “ won’t  look  at  a cow,”  or 
of  others  that  arc  too  indifferent  to 
serve  their  purpose  in  the  herd.  If  the  natiiral 
appetite  is  absent  from  the  animal’s  constitu- 
tion it  may  not  be,  indeed  often  is  not  possible, 
to  excite  it.  Nor  does  an  examination  of  the 
bull  elicit  any  information  as  a rule. 

If  the  appetite  is  merely  delayed,  un- 
awakened, up  to  the  time,  he  should  respond 
in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex  when  in  a 
breeding  condition,  physiologically,  or  we  may 
stimulate  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  from 
whence  the  nerves  are  given  off  which  act 
upon  the  reproductive  organs,  by  employing  a 
liniment  such  as  ammoniated  camphor  lini- 
ment, or  aconite,  in  soap  liniment,  or  any 
other  mildly  stimulating  preparation.  Cantha- 
rides,  or  Spanish  fly,  has  a deputation  among 
certain  practitioners,  but. every  now  and  again 
its  use  is  followed  by  inflammation  of  the  kid- 
neys, by  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  and  for 
this  reason  veterinary  surgeons  distrust  the 
drug,  whether  externally  over  the  region 
nam,ed,  or  internally,  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances as  a drench. 


The  class  of  tonics  known  to  increase  nerve 
force  also  contribute  to  the  desired  result,  and 
among  these  nux  vomica  or  its  principal  alka- 
loid— strychnine — is  the  most  efficacious. 
Quinine  and  bitter  barks  and  roots  containing 
active  principles  of  only  less  direct  nerve- 
feeding powers  assist  to  bring  into  action  or- 
gans whose  functions  have  remained  dormant. 

Some  of  the  cases  about  which  we  have  been 
consulted  from  time  to  time  have  proved  to  be 
mechanical  difficulties  which  could  be  disposed 
of  with  little  trouble,  such  as  the  presence  of 
warts  within  the  sheath  or  upon  the  yard,  or 
an  inability  to  draw  the  latter  through  slight 
deformity  or  an  adhering  membrane,  needing 
only  to  be  broken  down  and  the  parts  lubri- 
cated, or  perhaps  prevented  from  reuniting  by 
the  application  of  caustic. 

Failure  to  serve,  or  a feeble  attempt,  aban- 
doned almost  before  begun,  is  more  charac- 
terisistic  of  these  obstructions  than  of  absence 
of  the  desire,  and  in  all  cases  the  organs 
should  be  carefully  examined.  It  is  a matter 
of  pretty  general  agreement  among  observant 
men  that  the  refinement  of  the  breeds  or  con- 
tinued breeding  from  selected  specimens  and 
nearly-related  animals  tend  to  sterility  in  both 
sexes. 


£6,000  FOR  IRISH-BRED  BULL. 


p/,0/0]  ILafayeite 

The  Two-Vear-Old  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull.  Perinthian,  bred  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Robb,  Lisnabreeny 
House,  Castlereagh.  Belfast,  and  which  is  reported  to  have  been  sold  to  an  American  buyer  at 
£6.000.  This  bull  won  the  Championship  at  the  last  R.D.S.  Spring  Show  and  at  the  subsequent 
sale  was  purchased  at  610  guineas  by  a Scottish  breeder  who  has  now  passed  him  on  for  export  at 

the  big  figure  mentioned. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TURNIPS  FROM  FLY 

NILFLI 

A successful  and  reliable  powder  Seed  Dressing 
for  protecting  all  Root  Crops  from  the 

RAVAGES  OF  FLY 

'^'**'*'*P»  Swede,  Mangel,  Carrot,  Onion,  Kale,  Rape,  Cabbage,  etc. 

Simple  to  Use — Put  Mb.  of  the  powder  in  a bag  with  each  1-lb.  of  seed  and 

shake  up  before  drilling. 

THE  COST  IS  SMALL  THE  SAVING  GREAT 

Sold  by  all  Corvusine  Agents,  Seedsmen,  Corn  Merchants,  Chemists,  Ironmongers,  etc 

A size  for  5-lbs.  Seed,  3/-  postage  6d.  C size  for  20-lbs.  Seed,  10/6  postage  9d. 
B „ 10-lbs.  Seed,  5/6  „ 9d.  D „ 40-lbs.  Seed,  20/- 

E size  for  112-lbs.  Seed,  45/- 
Manufactured  only  by — 

HAWKER  & BOXWOOD,  Ltd.,  London 

Dublin  Depot : 17,  Market  Buildings,  Fade  Street,  Dublin. 

(ALSO  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  “CORVUSINE”  LIQUID  SEED  DRESSING.) 


DAIRY. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CHEESE= 
MAKERS. 


The  essential  points  to  be  observed  in  mak- 
ing all  varieties  of  cheese,  whether  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  iriay  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  ; — 


1.  The  raw  milk  must  be  obtained  under  the 

best  possible  conditions. 

2.  The  buildings  and  equipment  must  be  suit- 

able for  the  work. 

3.  The  cheese-maker  must  be  skilful  and  aim 

at  producing  the  best  cheese  only. 

4.  He  must  have  a complete  knowledge  of, 

and  must  follow  exactly,  the  recognised 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
variety  of  cheese  selected. 

5.  The  ripening  and  after  treatment  must  also 

be  suitable  for  the  variety  of  cheese. 

G.  All  tests  for  acidity  must  be  accurately 
carried  out. 

7.  When  a starter  is  used  it  must  be  not  only 
pure,  but  vigorous  in  action. 


The  best  produce  cannot  be  made  from  milk 
inferior  quality.  With  skilful  management 
dimculties  due  to  inferior  milk  can  be  rectified 
to  a certain  extent,  but  the  ultimate  product  is 
not  of  first-class  quality.  For  cheese-making, 
™i,  .must  be  produced  under  the  cleanest  pos- 
sible conditions  and  be  obtained  from  healthy 
cows  which  have  been  fed  on  suitable  food  that 
will  not  cause  taints  in  the  milk. 

Milk  is  soon  affected  by  weather  conditions 
and  outside  contamination — even  the  cleanest 
milk  will  become  sour  when  kept  at  a high 
temperature ; it  contains  organisms  as  soon  as 
produced,  and  these  increase  rapidly  at  a 

favourable  temperature  (?.<?.,  70  degs.  F. 

90  degs.  !•.)  Should  the  milk  contain  particles 
ot  manure,  dust,  etc.,  it  will  rapidly  deteriorate, 
and  the  souring  that  then  takes  place  will  result 
in  inferior  cheese,  which  will  puff  and  leak  in 
the  ripening  room.  In  order  to  control  the 
acidity  in  the  milk,  therefore,  it  should  be  cooled 
as  soon  .as  possible  to  70  degs.  F.,  either  by 
running  it  over  a refrigerator,  or  bv  placing 
It  in  a jacketed  tub  or  vat  surrounded  by  cold 
water,  constantly  stirring  it  meanwhile.  This 
gets  ml  of  any  “ cowy  ” odour  and  jirevcnts  the 
cream  from  rising. 

1 he  buildings  or  rooms  where  the  cheese  is  to 
be  m,ade  should,  if  possible,  have  a northern 
>enders  it  difficult  to 
contiol  the  temperature.  They  should  be  well 


removed  from  the  piggeries,  manure  heaps,  and 
food  stores. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  provide  an 
even  temperature,  as  this  is  one  of  the  great 
essentials  in  the  manufacture  of  uniformly  good 
cheese.  For  the  roof  of  the  building  tiles  are 
preferable  to  slates,  as  they  are  not  so  readily 
affected  by  changes  in  temperature.  It  is  some- 
times found  beneficial  to  thatch  the  roof,  or,,  in 
yei^  hot  weather,  to  whitewash  the  tiles.  Ample 
lighting  and  ventilation  should  be  provided 
with  windows  facing  north  to  prevent  the  en- 
tiance  of  direct  sunlight  in  hot  weather.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  all  window  frames  fitted  with 
fine-meshed  wire  gauze  to  allow  free  ventila- 
tion, and  to  keep  out  dust  or  flies. 

The  equipment  of  the  dairy  will- vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  variety  of  cheese  to  be  made,  but  the 
following  arrangements  are  indispensable.  The 
floor  rnust  be  of  some  hard  material  impervious 
to  moisture,  such  as  Portland  cement  or  con- 
crete; if  of  the  latter  it  must  have  a smooth  sur- 
face. Where  flagstones  or  bricks  are  used,  they 
should  be  well  cemented  at  the  joints.  The  sur- 
face of  the  floor  must  be  laid  to  slope  towards 
an  open  gutter  or  surface  drain,  which  should 
run  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  to  a covered 
gully-trapped  drain  outside,  the  whole  drain 
being  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  readilv  flushed, 
laints  are  thus  prevented.  Smooth  plastered 
walls,  which  can  be  easily  whitewashed  are  ex- 
cellent, but,  if  possible,  they  should  be'tiled  or 
cernented  up  to  4 or  6 ft.  from  the  ground,  to 
facilitate  washing.  The  ceiling  must  also  be 
plastered.  Hot  water  pipes  running  round 
the  room  assist  in  regulating  the  temperature ; 
they  are  not  essential,  but  are  of  great  assist- 
ance where  cheese  is  made  all  the  year  round. 

The  dairy  must  be  equipptd  with  a good  sup- 
ply of  hot  and  cold  water,  both  in  the  making 
loom  and  scullery.  If  steam  is  necessary  for 
the  work  to  be  carried  on,  the  boiler  should  be 
fixed  near  the  making  room  to  prevent  steam 
wastage  and  facilitate  attendance.  A large 
making  room  is  not  advantageous  so  long  as 
there  is  space  for  the  cheese  vat  and  curd  cooler 
and  also  for  the  presses  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
the  same  room.  A small  porcelain  sink  and 
draining  table  are  of  great  value,  especially  if 
the  sculler)-  is  some  distance  away  from  the 
making  room.  The  ripening  or  curing  room 
should  be  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  pipes 
or  stoves  for  heating  should  be  provided.  Good 
cheese  can  be  made  with  makeshift  utensils  but 
the  best  appliances  facilitate  labour  and  their 
u.re  tends  towards  the  production  of  a more  uni- 
form article.  If  cheese-making  is  to  l>e  prac- 
tised regularly  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  the 
essential  utensils  at  the  beginning. 


For  the  production  of  uniformly  good  com- 
mercial cheese  under  varydng  conditions  great 
skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  maker.  This 
is  especially  the  case  where  conditions  are  poor, 
soils  variable,  milk  tainted,  and  utensils  in- 
different. A successful  cheese-maker  must  be 
quick  to  think  and  act.  All  varieties  of  cheese 
are  mainly  influenced  during  the  process  of 
making  by  the  control  of  acidity,  moisture  and 
temperature.  When  the  knowledge  of  where 
and  how  to  control  these  factors  has  been  ac- 
quired, the  recognised  processes  for  the  different 
varieties  can  be  followed  with  comparative  ease. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  after-treat- 
ment of  the  cheese  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
making,  and  each  variety  requires  special  treat- 
ment. 

Some  reliable  and  accurate  test  for  acidity 
must  be  used,  if  the  maker  is  to  turn  out  good 
cheese,  for  judgment  can  only  be  obtained  after 
years  of  experience.  The  three  most  common 
and  simple  tests  are — the  Rennet  test,  the  Acidi- 
meter,  and  the  Hot-Iron  test. 

For  the  Rennet  test,  a 4-oz.  measure  glass,  a 
5 cc.  graduated  pipette  and  a cup  are  necessary. 
This  test  is  used  to  judge  the  amount  of  acidity 
present  at  renneting  and  it  is  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows ; — 3.55  cc.  or  1 dram  of  rennet  is  measured 
and  placed  in  the  cup,  together  with  two  or 
three  pieces  of  straw.  The  cup  should  be 
slightly  warm.  Four  ounces  of  the  milk  for 
renneting,  heated  to  84  degs.  F.,  are  tLen  poured 
on  to  the  rennet  and  the  exact  time  is  noted. 
The  whole  is  then  at  once  stirred  rapidly  with 
a thermometer  for  15  seconds,  and  when  the 
thermometer  is  removed  the  temperature  is 
noted.  One  degree  either  above  or  below  84 
degs.  F.  will  make  a difference  of  two  seconds 
in  the  test.  YTien  the  milk  begins  to  coagulate 
or  curdle,  the  straws  will  stop  moving,  and  the 
time  must  be  taken  at  that  point.  The  number 
of  seconds  which  pass  from  the  time  of  adding 
the  milk  to  the  rennet  to  the  time  when  the 
straws  stop  moving  gives  the  test.  Twenty-two 
to  twehty-four  seconds  are  the  tests  usually  re- 
quired for  quick-ripening  cheese,  and  nineteen 
to  twenty-one  seconds  in  the  case  of  hard- 
pressed  varieties.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
acidity  in  the  milk,  the  more  rapidly  the  milk 
curdles  with  rennet,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  gives 
the  test. 

In  the  Acidimeter  test,  the  acidity  in  the  milk 
is  neutralised  by  a standard  solution  of  caustic 
soda  (namely,  ninth  normal — that  is  to  say, 

1 cc.  will  neutralise  .01  per  cent,  ot  a gram  ot 
lactic  acid  in  the  milk).  An  indicator,  phenol 
phthalein,  is  used  which  turns  pink  as  soon  as 
the  acid  solution  of  milk  or  whey  becomes  alka- 
line with  the  caustic  soda.  The  amount  re- 
quired is  measured  and  the  percentage  of  acidity 
calculated  from  this.  For  this  test,  a 25  cc. 
burette  graduated  to  measure  1/lOth  of  a cc., 
a 10  cc.  pipette,  a small  dish  and  a bottle  from 
which  to  drop  the  indicator  are  required.  The 
burette  is  filled  to  the  0 mark  with  the  solu- 
tion and  10  cc.  of  the  milk  or  whev  to  be  tested 
are  measured  into  the  dish  and  three  drops  of 
the  indicator  added.  The  solution  may  now 
be  added  slowly  from  the  burette,  stirring 
rneanwhile.  As  it  mixes  with  the  sample,  a 
pink  colour  shows,  but  on  continued  stirring 
this  disappears;  the  solution  is  added  until  a 
permanent  pale  pink  tinge  is  obtained  and  the 
quantity  used  is  then  read  off  the  burette.  If 

2 cc.  have  been  used,  then  .01  x 2 grams  is  the 
amount  of  lactic  acid  present  in  the  10  cc. 
taken.  Thus,  in  100  cc.  there  would  be  10  times 
this  amount— -that  is,  .01  x 2 x 10,  and  the  tesi 
would  give  .2  per  cent,  lactic  acid  present. 
This  test  can  be  us^  at  all  stages  in  cheese- 
making— before  adding  the  rennet,  drawing  off 
the  whey,  and  vatting,  and  also  to  test  the 
drainings  from  the  press. 

For  the  Hot-Iron  test,  a smooth  flat  bar  of 
iron,  about  one  inch  wide  and  i-in.  thick,  fitted 
into  a handle,  is  required.  This  is  heated  to 
a “black  heat  and  a piece  of  curd,  previously 
squeezed  dry,  is  rubbed  on  the  surface  of  the 
iron  and  then  carefully  drawn  away.  .Acidity 
in  the  curd  has  the  effect  of  partiallv  digesting 
the  casein,  so  that  when  heated  the'  curd  will 
“ draw  ” threads.  The  length  and  fineness  of 
the  threads  before  they  break  from  the  curd  are 
reliable  indications  of  acidity.  The  length 
varies  from  i-in.  when  drawing  off  the. whey 
froiu  the  curd  to  lA-iu. — 2-in.  at  the  milling 
stage. — Ministry  of  .Agriculture. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PIGS. 


POINTS  IN  PIG  BREEDING. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  features  of  pig 
breeding  is  the  selection  and  managing 
of  the  herd  boar.  The  boar  may  be  an 
extremely  valuable  individual,  but  if  he  is  not 
properly  cared  for  he  will  give  very  poor  re- 
sults. To  give  satisfaction  the  sire  must  have 
a properly  balanced  ration,  the  amount  depend- 
ing  upon  the  degree  of  maturity  to  which  he  has 
attained  and  the  number  of  services  which  he 
performs.  His  quarters  should  consist  of  a 
clean,  dry,  warm,  well-lighted  and  ventilated 
house  with  yard  adjoining  for  exercise  and  ser- 
vice. Exercise  is  important  and  the  boar  should 
be  penned  up  only  during  breeding  season.  It 
is  essential  that  he  be  kept  in  a healthy, 
vigorous  condition  at  all  times. 

In  the  selection  of  the  brood  sows  it  is  essen- 
tial that  uniformity  of  size  and  quality  be  re- 
membered. Select  a gilt  from  a sow  that  is  a 
good  performer,  one  that  gives  a good  qua.lity 
of  milk  and  produces  vigorous,  growthy  pigs; 
the  performance  of  sire  and  dam  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  essential  that  the  young  sow 
be  fed  a growing  ration  in  order  that  she  may 
as  nearly  as  possible  reach  maturity  before  the 
breeding  season  arrives.  As  the  breeding  sea- 
son approaches  the  sow  should  not  be  in  high 
condition,  but  she  should  be  on  the  increase  a 
few  weeks  before  breeding.  An  increase  should 
be  made  in  the  feed,  so  that  she  will  be  in  the 
most  vigorous  condition  when  bred. 

Success  with  any  ration  is  the  result  of  watch- 
ing the  condition  and  health  of  the  animal  and 
regulating  the  feed  accordingly.  Just  before 
farrowing  feed  the  sow  to  avoid  constipation. 
F or  18  to  24  hours  after  farrowing  she  needs  no 
feed ; leave  it  entirely  to  her  willingness  to  eat. 
She  will  be  feverish  and  will  drink  a large 
quantity  of  water.  The  grain  ration  should  he 
gradually  increased  for  ten  days  to  two  weeks, 
when  she  should  be  on  full  ration.  As  the 
young  pigs  make  their  most  economical  gains 
while  sucking  the  sow,  she  should  be  fed  for  a 
maximum  milk  production. 

Select  breeding  stock  from  large  litters  of 
vigorous  pigs  and  from  well-matured  sows  that 
are  good  sucklers.  No  individual  possessing 
weak  characteristics  in  any  marked  degree 
should  be  allowed  to  produce  its  kind.  The  im- 
portance of  mineral  matter  in  the  ration  of  the 
growing  sow  cannot  easily  be  over-emphasised. 
A large  amount  of  protein  is  neecssary  to  re- 
build the  tissues  of  the  sow  and  nourish  the 
coming  litter.  Various  experimental  tests 
show  that  size  and  breaking  strength  of  bone 
were  increased  and  that  gains  were  produced 
much  cheaper  when  a ration  containing  a large 
amount  of  mineral  matter  was  fed. 

Exercise  for  breeding  stock  and  growing  pigs 
is  scarcely  less  important  than  breeding  or  feed- 
ing. It  promotes  good  health  and  thrift. 


It  is  far  easier  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
fat  on  the  carcase  than  the  lean,  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  lean  by  special  feeding 
it  must  be  started  when  the  pig  is  very  young. 


Watch  for  vermin  in  the  piggery.  At 
this  time  of  year  these  pests  increase  rapidly 
and  are  distressing  to  the  hogs.  Give  the  pens 
and  pigs  a thorough  spraying  with  some  coal 
tar  produce,  or  apply  oil  to  the  pigs’  bodies. 


DON’T 

worry  about  imitations 


BEST  FOR 

Scab 

BEST  FOR 

Keds& 

Ticks 


BEST  FOR 


USE 

COOPERS 


k Fly 


BEST  FOR 
THE 

Wool 


OF  AGEIMTS  EVERYWHERE 


THE  NEW  1920  MODEL  LISTER  PATENT 

MILKING  MACHINE 

IS  A VERY  CHEAT  SUCCESS 

For  names  of  nearesc  users  and  full 
information  write  to  Sole  Makers  : 

R.  A.  LISTER  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Dursley,  Glos. 


(ESTABLISHED  1867> 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SHOW,  MAY  11-13,  1920,  STANDS  Nos.  122  and  123 


A short  time  spent,  with  clippers  or  shears, 
in  trimming  up  the  cattle  will  make  a marked 
difference  in  the  appearance,  and  appearance 
has  a cash  value  when  it  comes  to  selling  stock. 


INCOME  TAX 

DEPAYMENTS  obtainad.  Appeals  prepared. 

^ Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  Co.  Farmers'  Union, 

MAYDEN  &L  CO. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

■44  OAMB  ST..  DXjrBl_IN. 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  GRUSHING 

MILI.S 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealine 
with  all  kinds  of  Qraln. 


PsrmerB,  Com  Merchants,  &o., 
will  And  the  "Turner”  Combined 
MBBiMB  BILL  Mill  apecially  suited  for  their 

P9R  OROIHlHa  . 

AMD  BBiBDiBo.  rcquircments. 

E.  R.  a F.  TURNER,  Ltd.  (185),  IPSWICM 

Abbbtb  fbb  Ulbtbb; 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


SAUNDERSON’S 

“Universal”  TRACTOR 

Awarded  B.A.S.E 
let  PrlBB  ailTBr 

MBdBl. 

The  Only 
Power 
Unit 

Required 
on  s Farm. 

_ Complets  with 

Post-war  Model ' G.’  25-3  B.H.P.  Winding  Drum. 

Saanderaon  Tractor  & Impleasent  Co. 

Elatow  Work*.  Bedford,  Bns.  Ltd. 
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POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

1 D per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
* ••  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


A PROMISING  Pen  of  Young  Ducke,  just  laying, 
for  Sale,  with  a pure  White  Runner  Drake  of 
best  laying  etrain— “ Owners,”  Lettercollum  Timo- 
league,  Cork.  pj^04 

A —CAM’S  Wyandottes,  1917,  daughters  Pen  19, 
Champion  H.A.C.  (average  256),  12s.  6d. ; Light 
Sussex  (Eden)  Hens,  3-4  years  old,  retained  to  breed, 
strong  reliable  stock,  12s.-  6d.— Pinegan,  M.S.P.B.A 
Moatlands,  Navan.  pll9  ' 

A —TAYLOR’S  Duck  Eggs,  10s.  6d.’,  15s.  6d.,  mated 
drakes  direct,  Taylor’s  best  Palace;  few  Drakes 
— Finegan,  M.S.P.B.A.,  Moatlands,  Navan.  plis 


T>UFF  ORPINGTON  Duck  Eggs,  splendid  layers, 
table  birds,  direct  Cook;  10s.  6d.  Setting,  free. 
—Russell,  Ballinalone,  Moate.  p99 

^HICKS  reduced  to  25s.  dozen;  due  13th  May  from 
vJ  the  World’s  Champion  Laying  Strain.  My  pen  of 
6 Wyandottes  are  leading  in  the  present  Irish  Laying 
Test  with  the  marvellous  score  of  829  eggs  in  6 
months.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns,  Indian 
Runner  Ducke,  all  specialised  in.  Eggs,  from  11s.  6d. 
dozen;  carriage  paid.— Mrs.  Strong,  Moate,  Kells 
Meath. pl24  ’ 


Hatching  eggs  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
all  of  the  very  best  laying  strains :— Rhode  I. 
Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White  Leghorns,  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas;  No.  1 Pens,  lOe. 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free);  No.  2 Pens,  7s.  per 
doz.;  carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  7s.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  16s.  and  18s.  per  doz.— Miss  A. 
Gordon,  Lislea.  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry.  - p66 


XTATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorn  (Barron),  An- 
A J.  cona  (Beresford-Webb),  White  Wyandotte  (Cam), 
Rhodes  (Munster  Institute),  Black  Minorca  (Simon 
Hunter),  White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor-Walton),  Pawn 
Runner  (Strong),  Settings  6s.  and  postage.  A.B. 
Turkey  Eggs,’  36s.  per  dozen.  Day-old  Chicks,  from 
above  pens,  17s.  6d.  per  dozen;  boxes  returnable.-- 
Tienian,  Glebe  House,  Duuleer.  p78 


T martin,  Gracetown,  Upper  Malone,  Belfast— 
Matching  Eggs,  from  my  reliable  strains; 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Leghorns;  8s.  6d.  doz.  p95 


"M/TR.  ANDREWS,  Dromoland,  Newmarket-on-Pergus, 
XTX  says  hens  laid  every  day  after  getting  Kars- 
wwd  Poultry  Spice.  Have  YOU  tried  it?  Packets, 
2id.,  7id.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post.  4d..  lod.,  le.  8d.— Atkine 
and  Co..  64  South  Mall.  Cork. 


lyi^RS.  S.  W.  FOX  is  booking  Settings  from  her 
XTA  celebrated  pen  of  A.-B.  turkeys,  reduced  from 
P®*"  - White  Wyandotte, 

White  Leghorn,  Rhode  Island  Red,  8s.  doz.;  all  car- 
riage paid.  Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co.  Tyrone. 

T>EDIGREE  White  Wyandotte  Sittings,  311-egg 
A strain,  15s.  per  doz.;  pedigree  White  Leghorn 
Sittings;  a pen  of  these  White  Leghorns  at  the  end 
of  the  SIX  months  at  the  Miineter  Institute  is  let 

Bnnnn®/  Pedigree  Indian 

Runnner  Sittings,  312-egg  strain.  10s.  6d.  per  doz  • 
infertile®  in  all  cases  replaced;  boxes  and  postage 
if  Sheestown,  Kilkenny.  Winner 

w Certificate  and  Special  Prize  for  White 

Wyandottes.  1917  and  ’18.  p93 

I >URE-BRED  Sicilian  Buttercup  Cockerels,  eight 
WaterUm/***  ^ ®‘‘®^  ~Chapman,  Fairmount, 

Ti  EDUCED  PRICE— Egge— American  Mammoth 

liPiw  Turkey,  from  immense  second  year 

hens,  mated  with  beautiful  large  Gobbler,  35s.  per 
dozen.— Manager,  Ballydivity,  Dervock. 

T>  EDUCTION  to  end  of  eeason-Hatching  Eggs  and 
. V.'l'r®’  . Ancona,  Wilson-Hunter ; Hoiidan, 
^unpbell-Hunter ; W.  Leghorn.  Barron-Padman ; W. 

■ ^^'•'•o|'-Strong;  L.  Sussex.  Hunter; 

Tn  .1  V Crosses  for 

1 able  Fowl  and  Winter  Egg  Prodiicere-Game-Sussex 
and  Hondnn-Legliom.  6s.  6d.  Aylesbury  Duck,  9s. 

weekly.  Catalogue  free. 

Kilmaglieh  Poultry  Farm.  Mullingar.  p7 

ATISF.ACTION  Assured.  Only  Pedigree 
Stock  kept.  Illustrated  Catalog’ue  free 
MRS.  COUBROUGH, 

Templeogue  Lodge,  Co.  Dublin. 
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QITTIN(3S  Indian  Game  X Suesex,  8i.  6d.;  Leghorn, 
Muneter  Institute  best  Cockerel. 
los.-Mrs.  Kellaghan.  Greatdown,  Mullingan  pi23 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


ENTWISTLES’  “Hulco”  FISH  MEAL 

Pure  White.  64/65  % Albu.  4%  OiL 

MEAT  MEAL 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

„ LAYING  MEAL  (Over  1,000  Testiffloniats) 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Sample*  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  lots  F.O.B.  Liverpool 

Poultry,  Game,  and  Dog  Food 
Manufacturers,  Biscuit  Makers,  &c. 


Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


WHITE  LEGHORN  Egge  and  Day-old  Chicks  re- 
duced to  end  of  season.  My  Pen  11  won  second 
prize  and  special  prize  at  Laying  Competition. 
1918-19.  Eggs  from  this  pen,  15s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
other  Pens.  7s.  6d.;  Day-old  Chicks.  17s.  6d.  per 
dozen.-^Mrs.  Donegan,  Blakestown,  Ardee,  Co.  I^uth. 
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O INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged  soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-foroing  Poultry 
Spice.  Packets  2id.,  7id.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4id.,  lOd,, 
Is.  5d..  from  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society , 
Ltd.  151  Thomas  Street,  Dublin. 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape-worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure ; quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  1/-,  2/-,  and  3/6 
packets  ; by  post  6d.  extra  each  packet. 

Agbnt : 

J.  Atkins  & Co..  South  Mall,  Cork. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  youf  Uve  Petdtry  and  Rabbit*  to  the  Leading  Rrm.  and 
hav*  the  full  genuioe  London  Uarket  Value.  Ca*b  dally.  Any 
aumber  received.  Crates  supplied.  Bstablisbed  over  a oentury 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Ponltry  Sale$mea 

80S  OvntFAl  Markcta,  Smithfitld,  Lsadoit,  B.0.1. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  by  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 


22/-  PER  CWT. 


SEND  FOR  PRICELIST 


J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 


POULTRY  RINCS-GELLULOID 

lod.  per  doz.;  61-  loo. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmer’s  or  Isco  Brands,  29/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J.ATHMSICI.,Ltd..  54  SSBtb  Mall,  COBI 


3/6  TIE  SEIOIETEI 3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WOKKS, 
II  Stopferd  Road,  PUlstow,  London.  B.  IS, 


T OOK  OUT  for  the  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  SPECIAL 

extra  agricultural  show  number. 

48  pages  illustrated.  Price  1/-;  post  free  1/1. 
Published  by  the  Brunswick  Press.  Ltd.,  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin.  Order  your  eopy  Now 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 


ALSO 


LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  ^‘DONALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST..  DUBLIN. 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbriggan 


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “Beacons.” 

In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teeming  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
wet  & without  catching 
cold.  . . We  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.’’ 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  * Weather  Comfort  ’’  showing 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou'westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-  Ladies'  smart  Oilskins  from 
38/6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year-cld 
size) — all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOURS,  LTD..  ^ 
69  Beacon  Buildings.  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  7 


WITH  IMPROVED  VALVES  (PRTENrfDi 


Cannot  Choke  or  get  out  of  order  . 
The  Pump  for  Farms,  Estates,  etc. 
Entirely  British  Made.  Unequalled  for 
pumping  large  volumes  of  water  by 
hand  power  and  for  raising  sewage, 
sludge,  emptying  cesspools,  etc.  In 
many  sizes  and  types. 
lUustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  reguest. 
Is,  and  always  has  been,  an  Entirely 
British  Company, 


HONIGaMOtK’U)!®^"- 

/.MARK  lilNE- LONDON  •EC-  cniSs-'miuom'i 
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POULTRY. 


SHOULD  BROODY  HENS  BE 
ALLOWED  TO  SIT? 

A CORRESPONDENT  raises  this  ques- 
tion, and,  as  so  many  of  our  readers  ai'c 
enthusiasts  in  egg  production,  a discus- 
sion of  the  point  will  help.  , . 

We  may  at  once  state  that,  in  our  opinion, 
every  heavy  layer  that  goes  broody  (always  ex- 
cepting those  under  test  in  Laying  Competi- 
tions) should  be  allowed  not  only  to  sit,  but  to 
rear  her  brood.  There  is  no  more  certain  way 
of  giving  the  overworked  egg  organs  a rest,  and 
the  period  of  inactivity  will  be  amply  repaid  in 
the  followng  year  in  earlier  laying,  stronger 
chicks  and  less  mortality  in  rearing.  The  loss 
of  a short  batch  of  eggs  is  a v^ry  small  price  to 
pay  for  such  results. 

Here  we  are  met  with  the  query.  How  about 
my  records  ? I am  selling  eggs,  day-old  chicks, 
and  stock  cockerels,  and  my  customers  want 
nothing  but  the  offspring  of  record  breakers. 
The  answer  is  that  such  a desire  is,  unfor- 
tunately, rather  widespread,  especially  amongst 
novices,  but  if  breeders  are  going  to  pander  to 
it  by  getting  the  last  couple  of  dozen  eggs  out 
of  their  pullets,  they  will  soon  have  very  few 
record  breakers  from  which  to  sell.  Birds  that 
are  not  to  be  reserved  for  breeding  may  be 
forced  to  the  last  ounce;  that  is  all  they  are 
good  for,  but  the  really  good  layers  should  be 
saved  as  much  as  possible,  and  allowing  them 
to  sit  is  one  of  the  safest  ways  of  doing  this. 

We  are  not  in  agreement  .with  those  who 
would  turn  our  best  laying  general-purpose 
breeds  into  non-sitters,  as  we  do  not  believe  the 
well-being  of  these  breeds  lies  in  that  direction. 

A couple  of  broody  periods  in  the  year  will  not 
seriously  interfere  with  a pullet’s  record  even 
when  during  one  of  them  she  is  allowed  to  sit 
Allowing  that  the  period  lost  in  hatching  3-^o 
rearing  covers  eight  weeks,  that  means  just  the 
loss  of  six  weeks’  extra  eggs,  as  even  where  a 
pullet  is  broken  off  and  not  allowed  to  sit,  her 
usual  break  is  a fortnight.* 

Any  sensible  utilitarian  who  understands  the 
breeding  and  management  of  layers  will  prefer 
eggs  from  a bird  with  a record  of  215  or  220 
eggs  and  a break  of  eight  weeks  hatching  and 
rearing  than  from  another  with  a record  of 
240-250  which  has  never  been  allowed  to  sit. 
We  know  which  we  should  value  most  for  our 
breeding  pen.  . • 

Fanciers  understand  the  artM  conserving  the 
vit3.1ity  of  their  birds  f3.r  better  than  the 
average  breeder  of  laying  stock.  They  are 
very  careful  to  allow  their  .hens  to  “ slack 
once  the  hatching  season  is  over,  many  of 
them  giving  just  a maintenance  allowance  of 
hard  corn  on  free  range,  but  no  surplus  to  make 
four  or  five  eggs  per  week.  The  result  of  this 
was  early  and  vigorous  chickens  hatching  out 
from  December  to  March  or  April  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  is  why  fanciers  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  bi;eeding  of  layers 
make  such  splendid  breeders — they  build  on  a 
sure  foundation  and  do  not  expect  too  rapid  re- 
sults. . , j- 

On  the  other  hand,  old  birds  and  ordinary 
mongrel  farm  stock  should  be  broken  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  found  broody.  A teaspoonful 
of  Epsom  salts  and  three  or  four  days’  confine- 
ment in  a small  house  or  yard  where  there  are 
no  nests  will  cure  all  but  the  most  persistent 
cases.  These  latter  are  rare.  We  once  had  a 
Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  which  defied  all 
efforts  to  cure  her  for  three  weeks,  but  such 
birds  would  not  be  more  than  or  two  per  cent, 
of  even  a large  flock. 

We  desire  to  sjpecially  emphasise  the  need 
for  feeding  “broodies.”  If  allowed  to  starve 
they  get  into  such  poor  condition  that  it  will 
take  weeks  to  get  them  into  laying  condition. 
We  feed  and  water  all  the  time  they  are  away 
from  the  flock,  and  from  many  hundreds  of  care- 
fully kept  records  we  can  say  that  from  ten 
days  to  a fortnight  will  see  a pullet  starting  to 
lay  again. 

Readers  may  ask  what  are  they  to  do  if 
chickens  are  not  required  at  this  time  of  year. 
This  question  is  easily  answered.  There  is  al- 
ways a good  demand  for  pure-bred  chickens  of 
the  popular  breeds,  and  especially  if  they  can 
be  guaranteed  hen  hatched.  Even  ordinary 


mongrel  chickens  can  be  sold  at  a satisfactory 
profit.  More  than  one  cross-Channel  buyer  of 
Irish  farm  eggs  makes  a good  living  by  incu- 
bating them  and  sending  them  liack  lo  this 
country  as  day-old  chicks.  The  demand  is 
always  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  next  objection  is  broody  hens  are  such  a 
bother,  so,  alas  ! is  everything  worth  while  111 
connection  with  poultry-keeping.  Lately  we. 
had  a letter  from  a correspondent  in  which  she 
envied  a well-known  breeder’s  success.  We 
happened  to  know  that  the  said  fortunate 
breeder  was  up  at  4 a.m.  two  mornings  a week 
getting  off  day-olds  by  the  first  train,  and  that 
this  routine  began  in  J anuary  and  ended  in  J une. 
There  is  no  road  to  success  as  a breeder  of 
heavy  layers  but  the  same  old  rough  one  of 
very  hard  work. 

Irish  breeders  have  made  such  wonderful 
strides  in  a few  years  that  it  is  a pity  if  th’s 
undue  craze  for  prolificacy  is  allowed  to  hinder 
their  pi'ogress.  To  all  of  them  we  say,  save  the 
pullets  by  letting  them  go  broody,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  witty  poet  who  contributes  to  our 
last  week’s  issue,  let  them  say  to  the  best 
pullets  in  the  flock  : 

“ Be  wise  my  dear,  and  take  a laying  rest.” 

— M.  H.  M.'  

OFFER  OF  COCKERELS. 

A reader  of  the  Gazette  who  farms  on  the 
Hanson  system  has  half-a-dozen  very  good  1919 
Padman  White  Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale  at  a 
low  price.  The  birds  cost  £2  each,  and  came 
from  the  yards  of  a well-known  English 
breeder.  Anyone  wanting  one  or  more  of  these 
birds  will  please  communicate  with  the  Editor 
of  the  Poultry  Column. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Featherei  World,  Year  Book. 

After  an  interval  of  two  years,  due  to  war 
conditions,  we  welcome  the  re-appearance  of 
The  Feathered  World  Year  Book.  Like  the 
journal  responsible  for  its  publication,  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired  in  a work  of  the  kind,  well 
written,  interesting,  comprehensive,  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  It  is,  moreover,  offered  at 
the  low  price  of  2s.  6d.  per  copy,  post  free. 
Amongst  the  many  interesting  articles  to  be 
found  in  the  500  pages  it  is  difficult  to  praise 
some  where  all  are  so  interesting.  We  have 
been  particularly  struck,  however,  with  the  Re- 
view of  the  Poultry  Industry  by  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  the  articles  on  the  preparation  of  Table 
Poultry  and  on  Waterfowl  (utility  ducks  and 
geese)  by  Mr.  H(  Jones,  and  those  on  the 
various  breeds  by  specialists  in  each  variety. 
The  illustrations  of  houses,  birds,  dry  mash 
hopper,  and  other  items  of  interest  are  fully  up 
to  the  pre-war  standard  of  excellence. 


Baily's  Magazine. 

The  April  number  of  this  magazine  is  full  of 
interesting  articles  upon  spring  sporting  topics. 
In  the  usual  biographical  sketch  the  career  of 
that  popular  sportsman,  .as  well  as  distinguished 
ariny  leader,  Field-Marshal  Earl  Haig  of 
Bemersyde,  is  recalled,  and  shows  that  the 
famous  soldier  was  also  a keen  supporter  of 
hunting  and  a polo  player  of  great  repute. 
Mr  H.  G.  Archer  has  a most  striking  article 
entitled  “ The  Corinthian  Age,”  in  which  he 
deals  with  boxing  in  many  different  aspects. 
“The  Hound  and  his  Feet,”  is  a very  well- 
written  contribution  by  Mr.  Richard  Clapham. 
Spring  fly  fishing,  a subject  of  interest  to  nearly 
all  sportsmen,  is  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  G. 
Garrow-Green  in  his  article,  Sidelights  on 
Spring  Fly  Fishing.  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Rudd  con- 
tributes a practical  article  upon  “Racquets”; 
an  amusing  account  of  hunting  in  Palestine  by 
a Yeomanry  regiment  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Roller;  Mr.  A.  R.  Horwood  shows  a real  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  in  the  article  wherein  he 
deals  with  “Wood  Pigeon  Flocks,”  and  Mr.  J. 
Fairfaix-Blakeborough  gives  a vivid  account 
of  “ Life  in  a Training  Stable.” 


nnill  TDV  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Meal, 

rUuLllfl  Molassine  Meal,  Grit,  Oyster  Shell; 
prices  on  application. — Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Gt.  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


CAUSES  OF  FRUIT  FAILURES. 

The  gardener  who  counts  Ids  crop  before 
the  fruit  has  set  is  doomed  to  frequent 
disappointments.  When  profuse  bloom- 
ing followed  by  a poor  set  of  fruit  we  gener- 
ally blame  the  weather.  Often  this  is  the  cor- 
rest  explanation,,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  possible  one.  Dry,  sunny  weather  at 
lilooming  time  is,  no  doubt,  favourable  to  fei- 
tilisation.  There  are  then  plenty  of  bees  and 
other  insects  on  the  wing,  and  the  pollen  is 
in  the  right  condition.  lYolonged  rainy  wea- 
ther and  cold  easterly  winds  are  naturally  un- 
favourable to  fertilisation  of  the  bloom.  But 
the  blame  for  a poor  set  is  most  frequently 
attributed  to  frost.  Fruit  bloom  can  stand 
several  degrees  of  frost,  if  in  a dry  condition 
at  the  time  and  if  the  thaw  is  not  too  sudden. 
However,  frost  often  does  injure  the  bloom, 
and  is  no  doubt  the  most  common  reason  for 
a poor  set  of  fruit  following  a good  show  of 
blossom.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  several 
other  causes,  and  some  of  them  are  easily  mis- 
taken for  frost  injury.  It  is  believed  that  ex- 
ceptionally profuse  blooming  is  in  itself  inimi- 
cal to  a good  set  of  fruit,  simply  because  such 
a fine  display  is  so  exhausting  to  the  tree.  A 
moderate  number  of  blossoms  of  good  size  is 
a more  favourable  sign. 

It  has  been  found  that  some  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  are  self- 
sterile,  whilst  others  are  partially  so.  _ This 
means  that  they,  are  incapable  of  fertilising 
their  own  bloom,  and  are  dependent  on  pollen 
conveyed  by  insects  from  other  varieties.  This 
explains  why  orchards  composed  of  one  variety 
have  sometimes  failed  to  fruit,  although  the 
same  variety  does  well  in  mixed  orchards  in 
the  locality;  also  why  trees_  on  the  outside  of 
a wide  belt  of  one  variety  in  a mixed  planta- 
tion sometimes  fruit  better  than  those  in  the 
inner  rows.  It  may  also  be  the  cause  of  failure 
of  isolated  trees  in  a garden.  Much  has  been 
made  of  this  subject  in  recent  years,  but  some 
are  inclined  to  think  it  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. However,  it  is  just  as  well  to  avoid 
planting  too  wide  a belt  of  one  variety.  Where 
failure  is  thought  to  result  from  this  course, 
the  remedy  is  to  top-graft  or  replant  some  of 
the  rows  with  trees  of  another  variety  which 
blooms  at  the  same  time. 

Everyone  is-  familiar  with  scab  when  it 
reaches  the  stage  of  causing  specks  and  cracks 
on  apples  and  pears.  Many  also  recognise  its 
appearance  on  the  young  leaves.  _ It  is  not  so 
generally  known,  however,  that  it  sometimes 
causes  the  bloom  or  young  fruit  to  die  and 
fall,  much  as  if  cut  by  frost.  The  disease 
attacks  the  pedicels,  or  bloom  stalks,  forming 
slime-green  patches  which  are  more  easily 
seen  on  pears  than,  on  apples.  In  this  case  the 
affected  bloom  or  fruit  falls  off,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  use  the  knife.  The  usual  remedy  for 
scab  should  be  applied,  namely,  spraying  with 
a fungicide  soon  after  the  petals  have  fallen 
and  again  about  _ three  weeks  later.  _ Wet 
weather  at  blooming  time  favours  this  and 
other  fungoid  diseases.  There  is  a bacterial 
disease  affecting  apples,  pears,  plums,  goose- 
berries, and  some  other  fruits,  which  causes  the 
bloom  to  wither,  die,  and  finally  fall  off,  liv- 
ing only  the  bare  stump  of  the  spur.  The 
effect  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  frost 
only  by  microscopic  examination. 

A very  bad  infestation  of  apple  sucker 
(Psylla  mali)  causes  the  blossoms  to  turn 
brown  and  drop  off,  much  as  if  cut  by  frost. 
Numbers  of  these  insects  may  be  found  every 
spring  in  most  orchards,  though  ^many  gar- 
deners do  not  recognise  them,  or  mistake  them 
for  aphides,  which  are  generally  present  at  the 
^inie.  They  are  to  be  obseived  amongst 
the  clusters  of  bloom,  for  they  live  by  sucking 
the  sap  from  the  pedicels,  or  bloom  stems, 
thus  weakening  and  sometimes  killing  them. 
An  ordinary  attack  of  these  insects  does  not 
appear  to  do  much  harm.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  exceptionally  numerous  that  they  be- 
come serious.  Spraying  with  an  aphis  wash, 
preferably  one  containing  nicotine,  is  the 
remedy.  A bady  attack  of  aphides  kills  the 
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bloom  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  may,  in 
fact,  almost  defoliate  the  tree.  Apple  blossom 
weevil  is  another  insect  which  produces 
damage  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  frost.  The  weevil  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
swelling  fruit  buds  of  apples  and  pears.  Mag- 
gots hatch  during  April,  and  may  be  found 
inside  the  bloom  buds,  on  which  they  feed, 
causing  the  bud  to  turn  brown  and  fall  in- 
stead of  expanding.  There  is  no  practical 
remedy,  but  infestation  in  the  following  year 
may  be  prevented  by  shaking  the  affected  buds 
on  to  a cloth  and  burning  them. 

The  blossom  wilt  and  canker  on  apple  trees 
i.s  produced  by  a fungus  known  as  Monilia 
cinerea.  It  affects  almost  all  kinds  of  apples, 
and  manifests  itself  by  the  wilting  of  the  blos- 
soms about  a fortnight  after  the  flowers  have 
begun  to  open.  A few  days  later  every  blos- 
som on  affected  trusses  is  brown  and  dead,  as 
also  are  the  leaves  on  the  fruiting  spurs.  The 
young  wood  becomes  circled  with  the  fungus 
and  also  dies.  In  many  districts  enormous  in- 
jury is  being  done  to  fruit  trees  by  this  disease, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  eradicate 
it.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  note: 
(i)  That  infection  occurs  through  the  open 
flowers.  (2)  The  leaves  of  affected  spurs  begin 
to  wilt  about  a fortnight  after  the  flowers  are 
infected.  (3)  Infection  arises  almost  exclusi- 
vely from  the  pustules  of  the  fungus  produced 
on  spurs.  (4)  When  an  infected  truss  of 
flowers  is  borne  on  a short  spur  the  fungus 
soon  invades  the  branch,  itself  producing  a 
canker  which  may  completely  girdle  it. 
(5)  The  cankers  do  not  increase  in  size  after 
about  the  end  of  June. 

Since  infection  takes  place  through  the 
flowers,  it  is  evident  that  a spray  fluid  cannot 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a pro- 
tecting film  over  the  organs  liable  to  infec- 
tion, and  spraying  experiments  carried  out 
with  the  object  of  either  killing  the  pustules 
or  preventing  them  from  shedding  their  spores 
have  not  yielded  satisfactory  results.  At 
present,  therefore,  fruit  growers  are  strongly 
advised  not  to  attempt  to  control  this  disease 
by  spraying,  as  they  are  extremely  likely  to 
waste  their  time  and  money.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  washes  generally  used  for  checking 
the  spread  of  fungus  diseases  (for  instance, 
lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture)  are  use- 
less, as  they  fail  to  wet  the  pustules.  Spray- 
ing with  a lime  wash  was  not  successful 
either,  for  although  some  of  the  pustules  be- 
come covered,  or  partially  covered,  with  a coat- 
ing of  lime,  the  fungus  grew  through  this  dur- 
ing a period  of  wet  weather.  The  most  pro- 
mising results  were  obtained  with  a solution  of 
caustic  soda  containing  soft  soap,  used  as  a 
“ winter  wash.”  Under  certain  conditions  this 
destroyed  the  pustules,  but  when  tried  on  a 
practical  scale  in  an  orchard  the  result  was  not 
such  as  to  warrant  recommendation. 

The  only  way  completely  to  eradicate  the 
disease  is  by  the  removal  and  destruction  of 
all  infected  spurs  and  cankers.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, this  should  be  done  during  the  summer 
when  the  brown  withered  leaves  of  infected 
spurs  contrast  with  the  living  ones  and  are  a 
sure  guide  to  places  where  the  knife  is  re- 
quired. It  is  essential  in  removing  a dead  spur 
that  it  should  be  cut  back  until  the  living  wood 
and  bark  are  reached — it  is  not  sufficient 
merely  to  break  off  the  withered  trusses  ; in 
numerous  cases  imperfect  pruning  has  allowed 
the  main  branches  of  diseased  trees  to  become 
girdled  with  cankers  and  so  die.  Until  fur- 
ther investigation  has  been  carried  out,  this  is 
the  only  treatment  that  can  be  recommended 
with  confidence.  If  pruning  is  left  over  until 
winter  from  lack  of  labour,  the  affected  parts 
are  not  so  readily  distinguished,  and  the  cut- 
ting away  is,  therefore,  more  difficult  to  do. 
Winter  pruning  can  take  place  any  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  spring  before  the  bloom  buds 
begin  to  open. 


May  8,  1920. 


Garden  Work  for  May 

Some  Useful  Hints  for  the  Present  Month. 

By  J.  G TONER  (Copyright) 


Preparing  Celery  Planis.—On^  of  the 
principal  matters  in  connection  with  the  culture 
of  this  very  valuable  vegetable  is  the  produc- 
tion of  strong  and  stout  plants.  This  is  en- 
sured by  early  and  careful  pricking  out  on  a 
nursery  bed  made  in  a cold  frame,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  using  boxes  four  inches  deep  filled 
with  rich  soil.  The  plants  should  be  treated 
before  they  are  more  than  an  inch  high,  at 
which  stage  they  will  not  have  become 
weakened  if  their  treatment  has  been  correct. 
In  the  event  of  a cold  frame  being  used  the  soil 
is  placed  on  a hard  bottom,  as  this  facilitates 
their  removal  later  with  balls  of  soil  intact  and 
little  loss  of  roots. 

Mulching  Fruit  Trees. —This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  aids  to  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  It 
means  the  covering 
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of  the  soil  in  their 
immediate 
vicinity  with,  for 
p r e f e rence,  ma- 
nure, either  short 
and  rotted  or  long, 
littery  stuff.  If  the 
former  is  used 
food  is  afforded,  as 
well  as  the  conser- 
vation of  moisture 
in  the  surface  soil, 
which  is  the  main 
point  When  this 
task  is  attended  to 
there  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  in- 
numerable fine 
feeding  roots 
which  are  found 
in  the  upper  layer 
of  soil  being  well 
supplied  with 
moisture  during 
summer,  to  the 
great  benefit  of 
trees  and  crops. 

H ardy  S -p  r i n g 
Flowers. — M any 
great  favourites 
that  blossom  in 
the  spring  may 
now  be  easily 
raised  from  seeds. 

The  polyanthus  is 
one  of  the  best, 
and  of  late  years 
the  strains  have 
been  so  much  im- 
proved that  many 
consider  them 
worth  pot  culture, 

are.  Others  that  

where  are  aubnetias  in  many  shades  of  purple, 
lilac,  and  mauve.  The  snowy  white  arabis 
makes  a good  companion,  and  also  the  shrubby 
alyssum,  with  its  bright  yellow  blossoms.  Wall- 
flowers, too,  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  pos- 
sess a delightful  fragrance,  in  addition  to  bril- 
liant colours. 

Cauliflowers.  — In  order  to  provide  a succes- 
sion to  the  crop  to  be  produced  by  autumn-sown 
plants  a little  seed  may  be  sown  at  once.  Cauli- 
flowers, unlike  the  broccoli,  can  do  with  very 
liberal  treatment  from  the  start.  Therefore' 
the  seed-bed  may  be  rich,  and,  if  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  prick  out  the  idants  into  a nurscrv 
bed,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  verv  thinly  in- 
deed. Being  more  tasty  and  tender  than  other 
I'oung  iilants  of  greens,  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  attacks  of  slugs,  else  the  re- 
sults may  prove  somewhat  disappointing. 

Bulb  F oliage.  -Somehow  those  unversed  in 
gardening  lore  are  tempted  to  remove  the 
foliage  of  bulbous  subjects,  such  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  and  daffodils,  etc.,  when  the  flowering 
jicriod  has  passed  and  the  leaves  begun  to  look 
shabby.  It  should  not  be  done,  for  it  weakens 
the  bulbs  to  a great  extent — indeed,  growth 
should  be  encouraged  as  long  as  possible,  so 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS, 
MAY  BE  SOWN 

which  they  certainly 
will  grow  almost  any- 


that  flowers  may  be  formed  for  next  year.  If 
flower  beds  which  they  occupy  are  required  for 
other  occupants  the  bulbs  should  be  lifted  and 
planted  elsewhere  to  finish  their  growth.  Those 
in  pots  may  be  turned  out  and  treated  likewise 
or  the  pots  sunk  in  the  ground.  Spare  the  cut- 
ting of  grass  where  bulbs  thrive  until  their 
leaves  have  become  yellow. 

Frost  and  FruH  Bloom.— It  may  not  be  known 
that  the  application  of  cold  water  will  prevent 
'blooms  being  injured  by  frost.  This  note 
will  have  more  interest  for  the  owners  of  limited 
numbers  of  fruit  trees  than  the  orchard  men. 
1 he  w'ater  must  be  applied  before  the  sun  be- 
gins to  shine  on  the  blossoms.  Trees  of  medium 
size  in  the  open  garden  and  those  trained 
against  walls  or  other  supports  are  easily 

treated  in  this 
way  with  a syringe 
or  ordinary 
spraying  ma- 
chine. Many  a 
fine  crop  that 
w'ould  have  been 
destroyed  by  just 
one  smart  frost 
has  been  pre- 
served by  this 
simple  means. 

V egetable 
Marrows.  — Those 
who  have  the 
means  of  raising 
plants  in  single 
pots  and  growing 
them  on  in  larger 
ones  before 
planting  out 
finally  are  pretty 
certain  to  have 
ejrly  and  heavy 
crops.  A primitive 
but  useful  way  for 
others  is  to  make 
a rough  hot-bed 
covered  with  a 
bottomless  box 
with  glass  panes. 
Let  the  seeds  be 
sown  edgewise  on 
pieces  of  sod  an 
inch  thick  and  six 
inches  square, 
w h i c h may  be 
sunk  a little,  grass 
side  downward,  in 
the  soil  covering 
the  bed.  So  raised 
they  will  be  in 
easily  transferred  to 


THE  SEED  OF  WHICH 
THIS  MONTH. 


good  time,  and  can  be 
final  quarters  b3’  the  careful  lifting  of  the  sod 
squares. 

Peas. — Only  in  comparativelv  few  gardens 
are  sufficient  peas  grown.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fields  also,  and  occa- 
sionally very  good  varieties,  too.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  them  sown,  and  at  once.  Glad- 
stone and  Royal  Salute  are  two  varieties  that 
might  be  selected  for  present  sowing.  If  the 
former  cannot  be  had  its  place  may  be  taken  by 
-Vutocrat,  a taller  pea,  with  a smaller  pod,  but 
of  tremendous  cropping  quality.— May,  1920. 

CROPS  UNDER  GLASS  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  Ministry  of  .Vgriculture  has  received 
from  His  Majestv's  Consul-General  at  Rotter- 
dam the  following  information  concerning 
garden  produce  under  glass  in  Holland  ; — 

The  condition  of  strawberries  is  stated  to  be 
very  good  in  the  Westland  and  Rhine  districts 
and  in  South  Holland,  while  reports  from  other 
jiarts  of  the  countn,’  are  favourable.  The  pro- 
spects of  the  tomato  crop  are  increasingly  good 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cucumbers,  especi- 
ally of  those  grown  in  the  Westland  district. 
Carrots  are  very  good  at  Hoogezand.  Gouda 
and  Nymegcn,  and  in  the  Rhine  and  Westland 
areas . 
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LAKE  AND  RIVER  VERMIN. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

TO  apply  the  term  vermin  to  sporting_  fish 
like  pike  and  perch  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  slander  both.  Perhaps  it  does  so 
under  certain  conditions.  Farmers,  gardeners, 
horticulturists  and  the  like  talk  glibly  enough 
of  weeds.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
weed;  a weed  is  really  a plant  out  of  place. 
Where  the  so-called  weed’s  right  place  is  I 
cannot  say;  but  if  it  was  “there,”  and  not 
among  our  flower  beds  or  cultivated  fields,  it 
would  no  longer  be  a weed.  I think  if  we 
applied  this  doctrine  to  pike,  perch,  and  cer- 
tain other  coarse  fish,  they  might  come  within 
a similar  category  to  that  of  the  weed.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  when  found  in  our  best 
trout  and  salmon  rivers,  or  in  those  of  our 
lakes  looked  upon  as  good  trouting  waters, 
they  are  vermin  pure  and  simple.  Few  trout 
fishers  will  quarrel  with  this  opinion,  I fancy. 
jL.  Our  angling  waters  in  this  country,  and  es- 
k pecially  our  rivers,  are  in  a very  different  posi- 
tion  in  this  respect  than  are  those  of  England. 

: . In  Ireland,  seldom  if  ever  do  we  see  any  effort 
made  to  rid  a stream  of  the  pike  it  contains; 
in  England  such  efforts  are  never  abated. 
Satisfy  the  authorities  you  are  honestly  out 
for  pike  or  perch,  and  you  will  probably  be 
allowed  to  fish  on  any  trout  stream  in  the 
sister  country.  It  is  so  on  the  Hampshire 
Itchin,  to  my  certain  knowledge — a chalk 
stream  highly  preserved,  on  which  you  could 
hardly  get  a day’s  trout  fishing  for  love  or 
money,  unless  you  owned  a rod  on  it,  as  I 
once  did.  Every  effort  is  made  on  these  Eng- 
lish trout  streams  to  keep  down  the  coarse 
fish,  even  roach  and  dace  being  banished  where 
possible.  The  means  employed  are  usually 
netting,  the  netting  being  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  head  river  keeper  or  water 
bailiff.  Anglers,  however,  of  bona  fide  inten- 
tions are  not  only  allowed  to  fish,  but  en- 
couraged to  do  so,  and  the  general  result  is 
that  English  trout  streams  are  always  in  better 
’ condition  for  work  with  rod  and  line  than  our 
own.  Here  in  Ireland,  this  happy-go-lucky 
country  of  ours,  matters  are  very  different.  We 
seldom  see  any  attempts  made  to  clear  out  or 
reduce  the  numbers  of  pike  and  perch  that  in- 
fest so  many  of  our  rivers.  The  Liffey  alone 
is  an  example.  A fine  river  it  is,  too,  for  trout, 
and  not  bad  for  salmon  at  all.  Yet  from 
Chapelizod  (a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Dublin), 
for  a long  way  up  its  course,  as  far  indeed  as 
the  base  of  the  hills  whence  it  rises,  the  river 
teems  with  pike,  perch  and  eels.  I have  taken 
some  of  the  biggest  pike  and  perch  of  my  life 
from  the  lower  and  deeper  reaches  of  this 
stream  and  capital  sport  I had  with  them.  All 
the  same,  though  a good  lusty  pike  or  big 
perch  will  afford  excellent  play,  these  fish  are 
out  of  place  in  any  trout  or  salmon  river  ; in 
such  a river  they  are  vermin,  and  nothing  short 
of  it.  Perch  are  as  bad  as  pike  in  the  way  of 
harm;  and,  singular  to  say,  it  is  not  always  the 
large  or  adult  perch  which  are  the  offenders.  I 
have  in  a clear  shallow  stream  seen  young- 
perch  not  much  longer  than  half  a finger- 
length,  get  into  array  like  the  front  rank  of  a 
' regiment,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder-like,  work 
their  way  up-stream,  nosing  into  the  gravelly 
bottom,  searching  for  spawn  principally,  but 
taking  everything  coming  their  way,  newly- 
spawned  trout  among  the  rest.  Spread  out 
this  way,  nothing  can  escape  their  serried 
ranks,  and  this  is  the  way  young  perch 
operate.  In  England  a net  would  soon  be  over 
them,  and  at  least  half  their  numbers  accounted 
for.  No  such  fate  threatens  them  in  Ireland, 
and  I know  of  no  instance  where  such  shoals 
of  young  perch  actively  on  the  feed  have  been 
interfered  with.  Pike  and  other  coarse  fish, 
nevertheless,  if  they  could  be  got  out  of  our 
i trout  streams  and  put -elsewhere,  where  they 
could  do  no  harm,  would  make  good  sporting 
quarry,  and  would  be , much  appreciated  by 
! anglers  other  than  trout  fishers.  While  roach 


COTONETS” 

(Thompson's  Decorticated  Cotton 
Cake  in  handy  little  cubes  or 
nuts,  just  ready  to  feed) 

can  now  be  obtained 

There  is  no  mealy  waste  with  “ COTONETS.” 
They  also  save  time  and  labour  in  feeding. 

Samples  free  07i  application. 
JOHN  THOMPSON  & SONS,  L".° 

Donegall  Quay  Mills,  Belfast. 
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PLANET  JR. 

Labour  Saving  Garden 

Hoe  & Cultivator 

You  can  do  more  and  better 
hoeing  with  it  in  one  day 
than  you  can  do  in  three 
days  with  a hand  hoe. 

Illustrated  List,  giving  full  infor- 
mation, gladly  sent  on  application. 
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Dickson's  Abundance 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel 


Try  it  this  season  and  CONVINCE  YOURSELF  that  it 
is  absolutely  the  finest  in  cultivation.  2 /4  pCF  lb« 

Alex.  Dickson  & Sons,  Ltd. 

———61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN——— 


ri'^HEKE  is  a constant  demand  for  animals  of  all 
A the  best  breeds  of  Pigs,  and  many  would-be 
buyers  are  often  at  a loss  where  to  seek  a reliable 
supply.  To  meet  such  demand  a small  ad- 
vertisement in  our  prepaid  section  ie  essential  and 
ample.  Buyers  turn  to  it  for  breeders  of  trustworthy 
stock.  Advertisement  forms,  with  full  particulars, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  THE  FAEMEE8’  GAZETTE 


The  income  tax  guide  foe  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


and  rudd  are  almost  uneatable,  both  the  pike  1 
and  the  perch  are  good  table  fish,  properly 
cooked;  and  as  for  our  slippery  friend,  the  j 
eel,  while  some  people  won’t  eat  him,  other 
people  will,  and  say  he  is  good,  too.  Such  i 
fish,  though,  are  most  destructive  in  trout  and 
salmon  waters;  and  if  they  (or  at  all  events 
the  pike  and  perch  contingent)  could  be  got 
out  of  their  present  quarters  and  put  into 
ponds  and  other  bits  of  similar  water,  our 
angling  centres  would  be  all  the  better  for  the 
change;  and  once  acclimatised  to  their  new 
surroundings,  the  “removables”  would  yield 
good  sport  to  bait  fishers  and  others  that  do 
not  go  in  for  trout-fishing.  Anyway,  this  is 
how  the  thing  is  worked  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  the  countries  across  the  water,  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  out  ' 
all  right  here.  In  any  case,  it  is  high  time  I 
something  was  done  to  get  rid  of  or  reduce  I 
the  numbers  of  both  pike  and  perch  that  are  : 
now  helping  to  ruin  some  of  our  best  salmon  ! 
and  trout  steams  in  Ireland.  -I 


Reports  from  angling  centres  speak  of  good 
takes  of  brown  trout  from  Belfast  rivers  and 
neighbouring  streams,  some  of  the  fish  touch-  i 
mg  three  pounds  each.  Salmon  are  being  got  j 
in  the  Bundrowes  weighing  from  eight  to  i 
twenty  pounds  per  fish.  Twenty  trout  creeled  i 
m one  day  by  an  angler  fishing  Coppol  Lake 
scaled  thirteen  pounds.  Afany  salmon  of  from  : 
ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  one  of  twenty-five 
pounds  were  got  in  the  Killarney  Lakes  during 
^e  past  week.  On  the  Lennon  and  Lough  ! 
Fern  in  Donegal,  salmon  and  trout  are  being  ' 
caught  daily.  Throughout  Kerry  and  the  j 
Waterville  Lake  districts  both  trout  and  sal-  1 
inon  are  taking  well.  The  Erne  at  Bally-  I 
shannon  is  in  splendid  condition,  and  many 
visitors  are  busy  on  both  river  and  lake.  Sport 
on  the  Cork  Lee  not  quite  so  good  this  past 
week,  but  all  accounts  agree  Lough  (Sorrib  is 
m capital  order  and  rodsters  well  satisfied, 
riiroughout  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  trout  are 
rising  well  to  the  artificial  fly,  but  in  Dublin 
district  there  is  little,  if  anything,  doing,  and 
we  have  no  news  from  the  midland  localities 
at  all. 


We  published  in  our  number  for  24th  April  *' 
a lettei  from  our  old  and  valued  subscriber,  j 
Mr  John  W.  Young,  of  Stradbailly,  re  squirrels  ' 
and  their  destructive  propensities.  If  Mr. 
Young  has  found  the  squirrel  so  harmful — and 
knowing  Air.  Young  as  well  as  we  do,  we  ac- 
cept his  statement  unhesitatingly — he  is  cer- 
tainly quite  justified  in  destroying  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Our  remarks — or  rather 
those  of  Capt.  D Arcy  Hamilton — conccerning 
the  squirrel  were  based  on  experience  of  other 
parts  of  Ireland  like  the  North  and  West, 
where  we  had  not  found  squirrels  at  all  nu- 
merous, nor  had  we  received  any  complaints 
from  keepers  or  game  preservers  concerning 
their  depredations.  Mr.  Young’s  letter,  how- 
ever, puts  a different  complexion  on  the  mat- 
^r,  and  we  are  pleased  to  publish  his  views. 
Jrerhaps  Mr.  Young  could  tell  us  something  ' 
of  the  little  owl,”  a small  bird  of  the  owl 
tube  that  is  said  to  cause  great  havoc  among 
game  of  all  kinds  in  England  and  across  the  ' 
water  generally.  So  far  we  have  heard  nothing 
of  It  in  Ireland,  though  it  may  be  here  all  the 
same.  ^ \A^e  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  ’ 
can  give  us  information  of  the  bird  and  its 
habits. 


^ We  fear  we  cannot  help  our  correspondent, 
Naturalist,”  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a 
rookery.  Rooks  are  strange  birds  in  many  re- 
spects; they  will  found  a colony  in  a most  un- 
likely place,  and  avoid  an  apparently  much 
more  favourable  situation.  In  any  case,  they 
are  given  to  cling  to  old-established  quarters, 
places  where  they  have  been  Jor  generations. 
There  was  till  recently  a rookery  in  some  elm 
trees  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  borough 
of  Portsmouth,  and  we  believ'e  there  is  still  a 
nest  or  two  in  the  three  or  four  trees  still 
standing  there.  For  it  is  as  hard  to  induce 
rooks  to  leave  an  old  habitat  as  it  is  to  get 
them  to  take  up  a new  one. 
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THE  DANGER  POINT. 

A LITTLE  knowledge  is  a dangerous 
thing,”  and  this  applies  to  the  poultry- 
yard  as  well  as  to  other  things  in  life. 
Only  the  other  day  we  heard  of  a girl  who  was 
left  very  badly  off.  She  tackled  her  problem 
bravely,  and  managed  to  save  a nice  little  sum 
of  money.  This  she  invested  in  a poulti-y 
farm,  which  she  was  to  run  with  the 
help  of  a friend.  At  the  end  of  a few  months 
the  money  was  all  spent,  and  the  poultry  farm 
had  proved  a dead  failure,  and  that  at  a time 
when  others  were  making  a steady  income 
from  their  fowl.  It  is  essential  to  have  know- 
ledge yourself,  or  to  be  in  touch  with  some- 
one else  who  has  it,  for  those  who  intend  to 
take  up  any  branch  of  country  work  success- 
fully. Many  of  our  U.I.  members  have  all  this 
requisite  knowledge,  and  none  more,  I venture 
to  say,  than  the  writer  of  the  present  article.^ 
Our  U.I.  principles,  however,  received  a djs- 
: tinct  shock  to  find  that  Miss  Lougheed  has 
thought  out  “ the  right  time  to  kill  a hen  if 
someone  else  is  to  eat  her!”  If  we  could  de- 
pend on  the  ordinary  poultry  vendor  to  tell 
us  in  confidence  if  the  fowl  had  been  killed  for 
a friend  or  a foe,  there  would  be  fewer  dis- 
illusions in  the  world.  We  were  told  the  other 
day  by  one  of  our  neighbours  in  the  village 
that  she  had  bought  a fowl  from  her  neighbour 
to  make  an  Easter  dinner,  but  realising  during 
the  cooking  that  the  fowl  was  of  the  genus 
“ for  other  people  to  eat,”  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band, “ Now,  you’ll  have  to  get  your  back 
agin  the  wall  and  your  head  in  the  corner  be- 
fore you’ll  be  able  to  get  a bite  on  this  fowl.” 
Poultry-keepers  should  remember  that,  as  a 
; rule,  people  don’t  like  having  to  take  such 
strenuous  exercise  during  meals,  and  the  sell- 
ing  of  old  fowl  will  make  them  unpopular  with 
their  neighbours,  and  spoil  what  might  be  a 
promising  market. 

PAYING  POULTRY. 

’ The  Advantages  of  a Poultry  Pen. 

IT  is  surprising  how  few  country  poultry- 
keepers  possess  a pen,  and  yet  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly useful  that  everyone  should  have 
[ one  who  owns  more  than  40  hens.  It  need  not 
i be  at  all  stylish  as  to  fittings,  but  it  must  have 
; shelter  from  cold  winds  and  hot  sun,  and,  if 
I possible,  have  a grass  run.  A lean-to  shed 
' fitted  up  with  a roost,  laying  boxes,  and  dust- 
bath  is  all  the  indoors  accommodation  re- 
quired, with  some  space  to  scratch  in  during 
' wet  weather. 

About  Christmas  we  should  select  six  or 
• eight  of  our  best  two-year-old  hens  of  which- 
^ ever  heavy  breed  we  favour,  and  place  them 
. in  the  pen  with  a vigorous  unrelated  cock  of 
i the  same  breed  and  of  the  best  strain  we  can 
afford  to  buy.  By  the  middle  of  January  the 
eggs  should  be  ready  for  hatclilng,  and  this 
will  mean  February  chickens  of  the  heavy  or 
: brown-egg  breeds.  If  one  keeps  a light  breed, 
such  as  Leghorns,  the  first  tenants  of  the  pen 
should  be  evicted  at  the  end  of  February  and 
' replaced  by  the  others.  This  will  mean  April 
i chickens  of  the  white-egg  breeds.  Strictly 
■ 'speaking,  hatching  operations  should  be  over 
by  the  end  of  April,  so  far  as  stock  birds  are 
concerned,  and  then  the  fowls  may  be  released. 

: From  this  time  on,  during  the  summer  the  pen 
I is  exceedingly  useful  for  imprisoning  clucking 
i hens,  which  are  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  un- 
less  dealt  with  drastically.  If  a spare  cock  is 
■ left  in  the  pen,  he  makes  things  so  unpleasant 
for  the  unfortunate  brooders  that  they  are 
quickly  cured,  and  may  be  released  in  about  a 
week,  when  they  will  soon  commence  to  lay 
again.  If  there  are  a number  of  old  hens  to 
be  killed  off,  and  that  they  are  intended  for 
; home  use,  it  is  a good  plan  to  begin  killing 
[ quite  early  in  the  summer,  when  there  are  no 
i chickens  or  other  young  fowls,  and  while  but- 
'r  cher’s  meat  is  generally  scarce  and  dear. 


The  right  time  to  kill  a lien,  if  someone  else 
is  to  eat  her,  is  in  the  autumn,  when  she  has 
finished  laying,  just  before  she  begins  to 
moult;  by  then  she  is  thin  and  poor,  and 
“as  tough  as  Paddy’s  father!”  As  a matter  of 
fact,  a hen  that  has  reared  chickens  and  shared 
their  dainty  food  is  generally  as  tender  and  de- 
licious as  one  could  wish,  if  killed  directly  be- 
fore she  recommences  laying.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  during  the  time  she  was  hatching 
the  eggs,  she  lost  most  of  her  tough  old  meat, 
and  the  new  flesh  is  as  tender  as  a chicken’s. 

Australian  farmers  say  that  after  a severe 
drought  any  old  cattle  that  survive  put  on  ex- 
cellent meat  on  their  skeleton  frames,  quite 
equal  to  that  of  much  younger  beasts. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  mark  clucking  hens  in- 
tended for  killing  when  letting  them  out  of 
the  pen.  Give  them  a week  or  ten  days  to  re- 
cover, then  place  in  a coop  and  fast  for  36 
hours  before  killing.  Hang  up  by  a couple  of 
tail  feathers,  and  when  these  pull_  out,  and  the 
hen  falls  from  the  hook,  she  is  ripe  for  cook- 
ing. If  intended  for  a pie,  or  potted  meat,  it 
saves  time  to  skin  her  instead  of  plucking. 
Otherwise  she  should  be  scalded,  as  the  skin 
of  a hen  is  horrible  dirty.  Long  slow  cooking 
is  absolutely  essential.  If  cooked  in  a cas- 
serole with  a very  little  rvater  and  some 
sausages,  and  afterwards  put  through  a minc- 
ing machine,  she  makes  delicious  potted  meat, 
or  sandwiches,  or  croquettes..  This  for  a bad 
case,  but  a younger  fowl  is  quite  good  when 
plain  boiled,  and  served  with  parsley  .sauce  and 
bacon  or  sausages.  However,  this  is  by  the 
way.  After  the  clucking  season  is  over,  the 
pen  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  and 
lime  scattered  about,  and  ’ the  shed  white- 
washed to  clear  it  of  insect  pests  in  prepara- 
tion for  fresh  inhabitants.  By  this  time  the 
spring  chickens  are  a goodly  size,  and  should 
be  separated.  The  pullets  should  be.  allowed 
to  run  about,  but  all  the  cocks  should  be  shut 
up  in  the  pen  and  fattened  for  table.  With  re- 
stricted liberty  and  fattening  food,  they  gener- 
ally become  sufficiently  fat,  but  if  required  ex- 
tra big,  they  can  be  finished  off  in  a coop. 
About  the  end  of  October  the  survivors  should 
be  moved  to  a quiet  stable,  as  after  this  the 
pen  would  be  rather  cold  for  them.  Once  more 
it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the 
shed  left  open,  so  that  it  may  be  fresh  and 
clean  when  required  again  for  the  next  year’s 
breeding  operations. 

When  keeping  laying  fowls  in  a pen,  it  is 
all  important  to  give  them  green  food,  milk, 
and  shell-making  material.  Anyone  living  near 
the  sea  should  save  cockle  and  winkle  shells, 
smash  them  up  with  a hammer  and  throw 
them  in  a corner  of  the  pen.  It  is  amazing 
how  fast  they  disappear.  In  marking  hens,  it 
is  best  to  use  rings,  as  it  is  a mistake  to  cut 
their  tails.  If  a hen’s  tail  be  cut,  she  loses  the 
power  to  droop  it,  to  allow  rain  to  run  off  her 
back,  and  so  she  becomes  wet  and  cold  and 
stops  laying  in  bad  weather. 

Everyone  should  learn  how  to  use  Williams’ 
Sexometer,  for  it  is  a great  help  in  reducing 
the  percentage  of  male  birds  m a sitting  when 
early  pullets  are  wanted.  As  it  is  much  easier 
to  identify  an  egg  containing  a cock  than  a 
pullet,  a beginner  would  gain  confidence  and 
experience  by  selecting  a late  sitting  of  all 
cocks,  of  a heavy  breed  suitable  for  fattening 
for  the  table. 

Mary  B.  Lougheed,  U.I. 


Next  Week’s  Subject: 
Rabbit  Breeding  for  Fur.” 
By  Mrs.  Wyber,  U.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Annual  Meeting. — A special  executive  meeting 
was  called  last  week  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  annual  meeting,  which  proved  abortive  on 
account  of  the  general  strike.  It  was  decided 


that  as  tlic  legal  year  has  expired  in  which  it 
should  have  liccn  Iield,  it  should  now  be  post- 
])oned  till  next  year.  Much  regret  has  been 
expressed  that  it  did  not  come  off,  as  it  pro- 
mised to  be  an  exceptionally  interesting 
gathering.  It  is  lioped  that  as  many  members 
as  possible  will  meet  at  the  show  instead. 

Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show.— We  hope 
that  all  our  members  will  find  time  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  sections  in  whicli  the  U.I.  is 
specially  interested,  the  goats,  rabbits,  and 
cheese  departments.  Offices  will  be  found 
there  at  which  all  information  regarding  the 
society  will  be  given,  and  membership  forms 
may  be  signed.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will_  lie 
a representative  gathering  of  the  United  Irisli- 
women  there  during  the  three  days  of  the 
show. 

Testing  Eggs  for  Hatching.— The  President 
of  one  of  our  Country  Branches  will  give  a 
demonstration  in  using  the  sexometre  for  test- 
ing hatching  eggs  during  the  Ballsbridge 
Show.  The  test  will  be  applied  to  sec  which 
eggs  will  produce  pullets  and  which  cocks. 
The  demonstration  will  take  place  at  2.30  p.m. 
at  the  U.I.  Office  in  the  Goat  Section  on  Tues- 
day, May  iith.  Anyone  interested  is  welcome 
to  attend. 

Cheese-Making  Demonstrations. — These  will 
be  given  by  the  U.I.  Instructress,  Miss  Bourke, 
in  the  Dairy  Pavilion,  on  Tuesday,  May  nth, 
at  4.30,  on  Wednesday,  May  12th,  at  11.30  a.m. 
and  at  4.30  p.m.,  and  on  Thursday,  May  13th, 
at  11.30  a.m.  and  4.30  p.m.  All  are  welcome, 
and  information  on  cheese-making  will  be 
given. 

Testing  For  Clean  Milk. — This  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  U.I.  Instructress, 
Miss  Bourke,  in  the  Goat  Section,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  i2th,  at  3 p.m.  The  necessity  for 
clean  milk  for  cheese-making  will  be  explained. 

Lecture  on  Goats. — A lecture  has  been 
arranged  to  be  given  by  Captain  Greenway  on 
the  subject  of  goats  on  Thursday,  May  13th,  at 
3 p.m.  in  the  committee-room  over  the  clock 
in  the  Central  Hall.  Everyone  interested  in 
the  question  of  goats  is  asked  to  come.  The 
meeting  will  be  informal  and  questions  may  be 
asked  on  matters  of  interest  to  goat-keepers. 
Viscountess  Powerscourt  will  preside. 

Portadown  Agricultural  Show.^ — We  have 
been  asked  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers to  this  show,  in  which  there  is  a special 
class  for  the  best  home-made  or  cottage 
cheese.  The  show  is  to  be  held  on  June  3rd; 
entries  close  Saturday,  May  22nd.  _ For  further 
particulars,  apply  to  Aubrey  Lewis,  Esq.,  Sec- 
retary, 5 Erin  Crescent,  Portadown.  We  hope 
all  our  members  will  support  the  show  by  keen 
competition. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Dromore  West  Branch,  Co.  Sligo. — Our 

Goat  and  Goose  Improvement  Schemes  have 
been  working  for  some  time,  and  are  giving- 
very  satisfactory  results.  Should  an3mne  re- 
quire White  Runner  ducks  we  have  some  set- 
tings to  spare,  now  that  local  people  have  been 
supplied.  They  are  the  best  laying  strains 
(Taylor-Walton),  and  are  hatching  out  splen- 
didly. The  price  is  6s.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 
A few  sittings  of  the  best  strains  of  White 
Wyandottes  (Cam-MacCormick)  can  also  be 
supplied  at  the  same  price.  Address:  Miss  M. 
Dowd,  U.I.  Poultry  Farm,  Dromore  West, 
Co.  Sligo. 


NOW  READY  HILxirS; 

Extra  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  NUMBER.  48  pages 
—illustrated.  Price  i/-;  post  free  1/1.  Published 
by  the  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin.  Order  your  copy  Now, 
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1777 ^ Established  One  Hnndred  ^ "I  O O/^ 
and  Forty-three  Years  1 5jd2\J 


MACKEY’S 

GENUINE  


FARM  SEEDS 

Grasses  and  Clover  Seeds 


for  laying  down  land  permanent 
or  temporary.  Clean,  sound 
and  true  to  name;  purity 
and  germination  guaranteed 


Mangel 


PRIZEWINNER  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/6 

CHAMPION  YELLOW  GLOBE 

Per  lb.  2/4 

COLOSSAL  LONG  RED 

Per  lb.  2/- 


cm3 


IRackep’s  Irisb  farmers’  M^anual 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


DUBLIN  : 

Sir  James  W.  Mackey,  Ltd. 


Seedsmen 


23  UPPER  O’CONNELL  STREET 


ARMSTRONGS  i MAIN,  LTD. 


Manufacturers  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
F ceding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 


Importers  and  Agents  for 

**^^®*"*"®”  Harverting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implementa  and  Binder 
Twine. 

Flnnet  Jr.  Farm  & Garden  Tool*. 
“Avery”  Paraffin  Farm  Tractor.. 

Fountain”  Lime-wa.faing,  Diiin- 
fecting  and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machine.. 


11  LEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLIN^ 


OIL  TABLE  LAMP 


Gas  Bill 


Burns  only  IJ  pints  of  Parafin  Oil  in  18  hours 
has  an  Uprif-ht  Mantle.  Wick,  a Special  Bur- 
nlr  Gallery.  Made  in 

Polished  Brass  tS:  gives  an  Incandescent  Light 


85  CANDLE  POWER 


Delivered  complete  on  receipt  of  35/-  (carriage  Paid) 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  stated  ^ 


SliS’D  FOR  O.WB  TODAY 


DANIELS’  DEPOT, 

Beckenham,  KENT. 


Oup  Readers  will  help  ue  If  they  win  mention  the 
Farmer^  Qaxett*  when  replying  to  advertliamente 
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DANIELS’  INCANDESCENT 


OAK  PANELLING. 

By  A.  D.  Webster. 

IRISH  oak  from  the  famous  Shillelagh  and 
Other  forests  is  well  known  for  its  beauti- 
ful  graining  and  excellent  quality,  and  has 
been  largely  made  use  of  in  many  old  buildings 
both  in  Its  native  country  and  in  England.’ 
i he  original  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  was  of 
Irish  oak,  and  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
panelling,  both  in  France  and  this  country 
have  been  constructed  of  the  same  timber.  For 
all  this  It  is  a somewhat  curious  fact  that,  al- 
though we  are  rich  in  oak  carvings,  yet  neither 
in  design  nor  workmanship  can  they  be  said 
to  be  of  British  origin. 

The  use  of  wood  for  panelling  has  been 
known  from  early  Tudor  times,  yet  it  was  only 
when  William,  the  Stadholder,  came  from 
Holland  in  1686  that  the  most  decorative 
method  of  clothing  the  surface  of  walls  was 
generally  adopted.  Previous  to  that  time,  and 
up  to  the  later  Jacobean  period,  the  panels  in 
woodwork  were  insignificant  in  ske  when  com- 
pared  with  those  of  a later  date,  and  rarely  ex- 
ceeded  14  inches  by  9 inches.  This  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  arti- 
sans  and  craftsmen  who  came  over  about  the 
same  time  were  not  only  more  skilled  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  than  our  own  men,  but  were 
acquainted  with  certain  technicalities  of  the 
timber  trade  to  which  the  British  workman  was 
an  entire  stranger.  With  the  aid  of  the  pit  or 
frame-saw  the  foreigner  was  able  to  cut  out 
wide  planks  for  panelling  and  other  purposes 
which  our  home  carpenters  or  woodworkers 
could  not  do,  simply  because  suitable  tools  were 
not  at  their  command.  These  larger  panels  al- 
lowed  of  much  more  elaborate  decoration,  and 
this  beautiful  woodwork  of  William  III.  period 
has  had  no  equal  from  that  day  to  this. 

Then,  too,  the  famous  Anglo-Dutch  wood- 
carver,  Grinling  Gibbons,  took  advantage  of 
^ if-  panellings  as  a background  on 

which  to  place,  or  rather  superimpose,  his  lime- 
wood  carvmgs,  which,  for  clearness  of  delinea- 
tion and  beauty  of  design,  have  never  been 
equalled.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
wide  panelling  of  to-day  was  coeval  w'ith  the 
Dutch  pit-saw,  and  the  most  artistic  and  finely- 
executed  carvings  were  the  work  of  an  Anglo- 
Dutchman.  The  small  panel  of  the  Jacobean  and 
btuart  times  was  ill-adapted  as  a background 
and  for  pictures,  but  the  larger  pattern  and 
beautiful  grained  oak  work  of  a later  period 
were  in  every  way  suitable  for  such  a style  of 
There  are  many  fine  examples 
of  the  larger  type  of  panelling  and  carvings  bv 
Gibbons,  as  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Tower 
of  London  and  at  Petworth.  What  is  knowm 
as  the  Uifford’s  Inn  room,  a relic  of  the  City 
inn  of  Court,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  is  probably  the  best  example  extant 
or  Wide  oak  panelling  with  applied  carvings. 

But  for  some  unaccountable  reason  a change 
came  about  during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
the  beautiful  oak  panellings  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  were  hidden  by  paint,  whitewash, 
or  paper  Probably  a desire  for  lighter  tints  in 
our  dwelling  rooms  was  the  cause  of  the  change 
but  for  whatever  reason,  numbers  of  the 
nnest  examples  of  oak  beams  and  panels  were 
hidden  beneath  a coat  of  paint  or  plaster. 
Kven  painted  pine  wood  was  substituted  for  oak 
m the  erection  of  not  a few  oak  English  homes. 

Ut  late,  however,  quite  a change  has  come 
about,  and  many  of  these  costlv  oak  panelled 
rooms  have  been  stripped  of  their  gaudv 
colours,  and  the  beautiful  tints  and  graining  of 
Uie  native  timber  brought  again  to  view.  This 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  rich  beams  and  panels 
^at  have  recentlv  seen  the  light  in  the  King’s 
House,  Tower  of  London,  and  at  Cambridge, 
by  the  Newmarket  Road,  in  Renets’  house, 
where  many  of  the  rooms  from  floor  to  ceiling 
are  completely  panelled  with  16th  century  oak 
1 his  is  an  excellent  and  valuable  example  of 
old  Tacobean  oak-work. 

Tim  wooden  galleries  of  the  Four  Swans  in 
the  City  and  Peter  Pindar's  house  were  other 
early  and  noteworthy  examples  of  woodwork, 
and  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  mornings  I have 
ever  spent  was  in  examining  the  mighty  beams 
and  nurhns  in  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall 
which,  everything  considered,  is  one  of  the 
finest  feats  of  carpent^  extant,  and  a marvel 
of  oak  timber  and  engineering  construction. 


1 


To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  oak  timber' 
of  our  C9untry  a visit  to  the  Royal  Chapel  and  ? 
Banqueting  Hall  in  the  lower  of  London  will; 
afford  a pleasant  surprise.  The  great  oaken  t 
beams  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  which  were- 
brought  from  Welbeck  in  1695,  and  the  Cloister  ■ 
allies  of  Durham  Cathedral,  are  other  early  • 
and  splendid  examples  of  the  beauty  and  last- 
ing properties  of  British  oak. 


GARRICK  BULL  SHOW  AND  SALE. 

The  above  annual  show  and  sale  held  by  Mr 
Davin,  Auctioneer,  etc.,  at  the  Paddocks,' 
Gastle  Street,  on  Wednesday  last  was  well  at- 
tended and  a great  success.  Quality  was  well 
represented  in  both  yearlings  and  two-year-old 
classes  and  spirited  bidding  was  the  order 
several  lots  changing  hands  at  high  prices! 
JLc  highest  prices  in  both  classes  were  secured 
n ^/.-„Richard  Downey,  Rossanny,  Windgap 
Lo.  Kilkenny,  his  first  prize  two-year-old  hull 
going  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Langley,  J.P.,  Tay  Lo“ge, 
Kilmacthomas  at  67  gns.,  and  the  same 
owner  s second-prize  yearling  bull  to  Mr.  Pat 
Curry,  Rathgormack,  at  48  gns.  Mr.  Maurice 
Kennedy  s first  prize  yearling  bull  was 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Crowley,  Fiddown,  at  4^ 
gns.,  and  Mr.  Walsh,  Cahir  took  Mr.  J.  H 
Power’s  third  prize  yearling  at  32  gns.  Mr.  m! 

^ yearling  at  43  gns.  from 
Mr.  ihos.  Hahessy,  Windgap. 

the  capable  hands  of 
Messrs.  M.  Slattery,  J.P.,  C.C.C.;  M.  Mitchell, 
and  Frank  Quigley,  who  made  the  following 
awards: — ^ 

Twoye^-old  Classes.— 1st  Prize,  £5_Mr. 
Richard  Downey,  Rossanny,  Windgap,  Co. 
Kilkenny  sold  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Langley,  Tay 
^*t“3.cthomas,  at  67  gns.;  2nd  prize, 
i2  Mr  James  Dunphy,  Garravone,  Carrick- 
beg,  sold  to  Mr.  Michael  Shanahan,  Whies- 
town,  at  50  gns  ; 3rd  prize,  £1— Mr.  Maurice 
Connolly,  Windgap,  Carrickbeg,  sold  to  Mr 
John  Casey,  Ballyknock,  for  46  gns. 

Yearling  Class.-ist  prize,  £5-Mr.  Maurice 
Kennedy,  Rathgormack,  sold  to  Mr.  Crowley 
^01'  43  gns.;  2nd  prize,  £2— Mr! 

County  Kilkenny, 

Id  to  Mr.  Patnek  Curry,  Rathgormack,  for 
48  gns.;  3rd  prize— Mr.  J.  H.  Power,  J.P.. 
Mountnehard  Carrick-on-Siiir,  sold  to  Mr.  Ed! 
F.  Walsh,  Cahir,  for  32  gns. 

AH  Davin  will  hold  a supplementary  sale 
on  Thursday,  May  27th,  on  Fair  Green,  when 
some  high-class  bulls  will  be  shown. 


II regular  prices.  Choice  springers  and  milch  cowr 

vMues  fat  cattle; 

values  high.  Small  sheep  fair.  ■ and  all  clai5ci>« 
^pecially  fat  animals,  made  record  high  prices 
Calvw  under  6 mos.,  £2  lOs.  to  £4  5s  Store  cattle 
5/-  to  £15  iss^;  2nd  clast 
£9  to  *11.  1 to  2 yre.,  1st  class,  £20  to  £23  lOs 
(l.w.  av..  77s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class, --£17  to  £19  I5e' 
3rd  class,  £12  to  £16  lOs  Qw  av  ’ 
lOe.):  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £30  to  £36  (1  yr  av  82s  ) • 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £29  lOs.  (l.w.  av..  79^.  T 3 yre  and 
£2f’to'£|i‘‘mR^^rf  ^ 2nd 

£28  to  £34  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  81s.).  Fat  cattle  5> 
yrs.,  2nd  class.  £30  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  85s.) ; 3 yrs.  and 
class,  £37  to  £52  (l.w.  av.,  86s.) ; cows  and 

£l6®to^f25®\tw’  y-w,  av.,  81s.);  3rd  class. 

eJiY  tp  £25  (l.w.  av.,  71s.).  Springers,  cows  and  hei- 
fers,  1st  class,  £37  to  £46;  2nd  class,  £24  to  £36;  3rd 
£^t«^!p4a^^o  ■ 4 cows  (down  calved),  1st  class, 

£38  to  £44;  2nd  class.  £25  to  £37.  Lambs,  under  12 
mos.,  Longwools,  60s.  to  90s.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 
yrs..  Longwools.  lOOs.  to  135s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs. 

tn  155s.;  Downs  and  Crossbreds.’ 
250s  ; 2 yrs.  and  over.  Longwools.  130s.  to 


GRANABD  Fair.  Co.  Longford,  3rd  May,  1920  — 
au’  composed  chiefly  of  young  store  cattle 
° ® “uortliom  type;  good  local  demand.  No 

cattle  snitahle  for  shipping.  Very  few  sheep  shown; 
prices  lugh.  Calves,  under  6 mos..  £3  to  £5  5s. 
Store  cattle.  6 to  12  mos..  1st  class,  £10  to  £13  10s  ; 
2nd  class  ^8  10s  to  £9  15s. ; 1 to  2 yrs.,  let  class, 
80s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class. 
£13  10s.  to  £16  5s.  (l.w.  av..  87s.);  3rd  class.  £13 
(l.w.  av.,  85s.);  2 to  3 yrs..  2nd  class,  £26  to  £33  lOs. 
V’"’-  Springers,  cows  and  heifers.  1st 

class.  £44  to  £49;  2nd  class,  £50  to  £38  lOs.  Milch 
cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  av.  £44;  2nd  class.  £29 
Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yre..  Longwools.  I15s.  to 
to  190s^^*  ®Pcep,  2 yrs,  and  over,  Longwools,  iSOs. 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  A Physician. 
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T^LAT-POOT  is  an  unsightly  and  iucuu- 
■ 1^  veuient  deformity ; it  is  also  often  painful. 
^ It  is,  of  course,  hereditary,  the  sufferer 
being  born  with  it.  Even  so,  a good  deal  may 
be  done  to  improve  the  condition  if  taken  in 
time.  The  bones  of  the  feet,  like  the  rest  ot 
the  human  skeleton,  are  softer  and  more  easily 
moulded”  in  infancy  than  later  on;  and, 
therefore,  if  parents,  on  the  birth  of  a flat- 
footed  child,  or  when  they  first  notice  the  de- 
formity on  the  child  trying  to  walk,  would  only 
take  it  at  once  to  a good  orthopaedic  surgeon,  it 
could  be  made  all  right.  Flat-foot  can  be 
operated  upon,  for  that  matter,  at  any  time  up 
to  adult  life,  but  not  nearly  so  successfully  as 
in  early  infancy.  Knock-knee  is  another  un- 
sightly disability,  and,  if  pronounced,  may  pre- 
vent the  victim  walking.  It,  too,  is  hereditary, 
and,  like  flat-foot,  can  be  cured  or  remedied  by 
operation.  If  not  attended  to.  both  conditions 
are  likely  to  get  worse;  and  the  old  saying  so 
common  in  Ireland,  “ Oh,  sure  the  child  will 
grow  out  of  it,”  is  quite  wrong.  In  the  case  of 
flat-foot,  as  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  walk 
the  weight  of  its  body  on  the  feet  causes  the 
bones  to  sink;  the  feet,  therefore,  become  still 
flatter.  In  the  case  of  knock-knee  it  also  is 
aggravated  by  walking,  and  later  on,  when  the 
victim  goes  to  work  (if  that  work  be  laborious, 
with  any  weight  carrying  to  do),  the  weight  and 
pressure  on  the  knee  or  knees  will  cause  the  de- 
formity to  get  worse. 


All  this  can  be  obviated  by  early  operation. 
Club-foot  is  also  fairly  common  in  Ireland,  and 
this  deformity  is  the  exact  reverse  of  flat-foot. 
In  flat-foot  the  foot  is  flattened;  in  club-foot  it 
is  arched  or  clubbed,  not  unlike  a horse’s  hoof. 
Club-foot  is  even  easier  to  cure  than  flat-foot, 
and  all  sufferers  should  be  surgically  attended 
to  as  soon  as  the  ailment  is  noticed.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  refer  briefly  to  a 
sentiment  still  widely  prevalent  in  Erin’s  Isle. 
Often  has  the  writer  met  with  cases  of  deformed 
feet  and  the  like  where  the  parents  would  not 
allow  anything  to  be  done.  “ The  poor  child  is 
as  God  made  him,”  say  the  parents,  “ and  as 
he  was  made  by  the  Creator  so  let  him  remain.” 
In  hare-lip  cases,  in  club-foot,  in  flat-foot,  and 
knock-knee,  has  the  author  of  these  lines  been 
met  with  such  sentimental  or  pseudo-religious 
objections  when  proposing  to  operate.  Modern 
education  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  coping  with 
this  old-time  belief  in  leaving  things  as  they 
are,  and  we  still  see  children  club-footed  or 
flat-footed,  or  with  some  degree  of  knock-knee, 
and  also  those  with  hare-lip,  going  about  like 
walking  monuments  to  the  misapplied  affection 
or  superstition  of  their  parents.  Till  this  has 
been  overcome  by  educational  influences  the 
medical  profession  can  do  little. 


I We  observe  from  the  dailies  that  influenza  is 
lipe  and  prevalent  in  England.  Another  family 
seems  to  have  been  wiped  out  by  this  scourge.  In 
this  respect  we  have  really  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  have  already  said.  People  should  be 
watchful  and  get  every  case  of  the  complaint, 
mild  or- severe,  under  treatment  the  moment  it 
develops.  There  isn’t  much  influenza  in  Ire- 
land at  present,  but  if  we  get  the  “ Blue  Flue  ” 
(referred  to  last  week)  among  us  the  death  roll 
may  be  expected  to  be  heavy.  The  complaint 
may  be  brought  to  our  shores  by  wind,  air,  at- 
mosphere, or  travellers;  and  our  present  im- 
f munity  might  come  to  an  end  at  any  moment. 


I Although  “ Mother’s  ” baby  may  have  been 
affarently  blind  at  birth,  an  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon should  be  asked  to  certify  its  condition 
now.  Babies  apparently  blind  when  born  often 
‘ turn  out  all  right  if  promptly  and  properly 
treated. 


; ■ The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
' health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
[ to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
^ to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
r later  issiies,  as  it  Is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  -the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
n by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
B attention. 


Home  Dressmaking. 

A Smart  Skirt 


WITH  prices  at  their  present  height, 
clothing  is  a matter  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty with  many  women,  and  a summer 
outfit  is  a matter  for  most  serious  thought  and 
consideration.  No  garment  must  be  bought 
that  is  not  really  necessary,  and  such  garments 
as  are  purchased  must  be  carefully  chosen,  so 
that  they  will  do  duty  for  a long  time  to  come, 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  not  be  exaggerated 
in  style,  and  they  must  not  be  so  summery  in 
effect  that  they  cannot  be  worn  in  the  house 


during  the  following  autumn  and  winter.  Well, 
one  of  the  garments  that  most  women  will 
consider  an  absolute  necessity  is  a smart,  well- 
cut  skirt  that  can  be  worn  right  through  the 
summer  with  either  a tailored  shirt,  a dainty 
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blouse,  or  a modish  jumper,  and  that  will  serve 
when  summer  is  over  as  a useful  morning 
skirt  for  autumn  and  winter  wear. 

Just  such  a skirt  is  shown  in  our  sketch.  It 
is  simple,  quite  easy  to  make,  and  it  is  remark- 
ably smart  in  effect.  Also,  it  does  not  take 
much  material,  a very  important  point  now-a- 
days. 


The  Material. — The  first  question  is  that  of 
material.  Well,  almost  any  fairly  firm  fabric 
may  be  used  for  this  design.  In  woollen  stuffs 
for  practical  use  the  best  fabrics  are  serge,  ga- 
bardine , tweed,  homespun,  frieze,  and  cloth. 


This  skirt  would  also  look  very  well  made  up 
in  washing  fabrics,  such  as  piqud,  cotton  pop- 
lin, cotton  hopsack,  linen,  drill,  etc.;  whilst  for 
extra  smart  wear,  to  go  with  your  best  sum- 
mer blouse,  it  would  be  charming  carried  out 
in  crepe  de  Chine,  taffetas,  soft  satin,  or  in  any 
of  the  new  silk  and  wool  mixtures.  However, 
whatever  the  material  chosen,  this  design  will 
take  2i  yards  of  40  in.  wide  fabric  for  a figure 
of  average  size. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  really  only  two 
pieces  in  this  pattern,  a front  and  a back  panel, 
because  the  side  pieces  are  quite  straight  and 
do  not  need  a pattern.  Before  cutting 
out  lay  the  pattern  against  you,  and  make 
any  little  alterations  that  may  be  necessary.  It 
is  easier  and  more  economical  of  material  to 
do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  gar- 
ment. Remember  that  no  turnings  are  allowed 
for  in  the  pattern,  therefore  you  should  leave 
the  following — 4 in.,  or  more  if  you  can  allow 
it,  on  the  bottom;  J in.  on  all  the  seams;  i in. 
on  the  top  of  the  skirt.  For  the  belt  you  will 
need  a strip  4 in.  wide  and  32  in.  long.  No  pat- 
tern is  given  for  this,  for  it  is  simply  a straight 
strip  of  stuff. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the  material  out  to 
its  full  width  and  then  fold  one  selvedge  over 
towards  the  other  until  the  turned-back  piece 
is  deep  enough  to  take  the  skirt  panels.  Lay 
the  panel  patterns  upon  this  turned-back  piece 
and  cut  out.  Now  take  the  remaining  piece 
of  material,  straighten  the  edge  where  the  cut- 
ting out  has  been  done,  measure  the  length 
of  the  panels,  and  measure  off  double  that 
length  of  material,  fold  this  in  two,  as  shown 
in  the  second  diagram,  and  cut  down  the  fold, 
thus  making  two  pieces  of  equal  size  and 
shape.  Cut  out  the  belt  from  the  pieces  of 
material  left  over. 

The  Making. — Turn  in  each  edge  of  both 
front  and  back  panels  to  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch  and  tack  firmly.  Next  stitch  these 
turned-in  edges  down  over  the  edges  of  the 
straight  side  pieces.  Remember  to  leave  a 
placket  opening  on  the  left  side  of  the  front 
panel.  This  should  be  about  8 ins.  or  9 ins. 
long.  Face  in  the  right  side  of  this  opening 
with  a fiat  facing,  and  put  a wrap  facing  of 
the  same  width  on  the  left  side  of  the  opening. 
Sew  on  press-studs  as  fastenings,  taking  care 
that  they  are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
otherwise  the  placket  will  pucker  when  It  is 
fastened.  Try  on  the  skirt,  make  any  little 
alterations  necessary,  and  stitch  up  the  seams. 
Gather  the  top  of  the  skirt.  Cut  a piece  of 
Petersham  band  long  enough  to  fit  the  waist 
closely  after  a hem  is  turned  in  at  each  end. 
Sew  hooks  and  eyes  to  the  ends  of  this  band. 
Now  tack  the  gathered  top  of  the  skirt  just 
below  the  top  of  the  Petersham  band,  arrang- 
ing the  fastenings  of  both  to  come  in  the  same 
place.  Tack  up  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  to  the 
right  length,  try  on,  and  make  any  little  altera- 
tions necessary.  Next  stitch  the  gathers  firmly 
to  the  band,  and  sew  the  hem  at  the  bottom. 
If  the  material  is  fairly  thin  this  may  be  done 
in  the  usual  way,  but  when  thick  stuff  is  used 
for  the  skirt  a strip  of  Paris  binding  should 
be  sewn  to  the  raw  edge  of  the  turned-up  hem 
and  the  other  edge  of  the  binding,  either  slip- 
stitched  or  machined  to  the  skirt;  to  turn  in 
the  edge  of  the  hem  would  make  it  too  thick. 
For  the  belt,  fold  the  strip  of  material  down 
the  middle,  right  sides  in,  and  stitch  it  along 
the  sides.  Turn  the  belt  right  side  out  and 
press  well.  Neaten  the  ends,  make  a button- 
hole, and  sew  on  a corresponding  button,  and 
slip-stitch  the  top  of  the  belt  to  the  top  of  the 
Petersham  band.  Sew  the  ornamental  buttons 
on  each  side  of  the  front  panel,  and  arrange 
corresponding  loops — of  braid  or  of  padded 
material — on  the  skirt. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  GAZETTE,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 
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AND  95  IN  THE  PADDOCK 
IN  THE  CENTRAL  HALL 


R.  O S. 

SIRRING 

SMOW 

BALLSBRIDGE 

MAY  11th,  12th,  13th. 


These  are  the  numbers  of 
the  STANDS  at  which 

McKenzies 

of  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin,  are 
showing  Implements,  Garden 
Furniture,  etc.,  which  they  re- 
commend from  experience  to 
every  agriculturist. 


85  AND  95  IN  THE  PADDOCK 
40  IN  THE  CENTRAL  HALL 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

Is  at  its  lowest  level  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
butter  fats  are  lowest  when  cows  are  at  grass 

USE 

Loders’  Cocohut  Cake 

For  Improvemenls  all  the  year  round 

BRITISH  MADE  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE 


Send  a postcard  for  sample  and  interesting  Booklet  giving  details  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  this  pure  natural  food,  addressed  to  the  sole  manufacturers  : 


Loders  & Hucoline,  Ltd.  ( department) 

1 CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  3 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  ! order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  ! ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents : 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


mHE  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FAKMEKS  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sclie- 
dales  (A)  and  (B),  and  eontains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, inclnding  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment elaims.  Hates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is,,  post 
tree  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin, 


PRIVATE  inquiries  for  Bloodstock  are  numerous 
and  regular,  and  the  stock-raiser  who  would 
desire  to  avail  of  this  method  of  disposing  of  his 
animals  must  have  a small  advertisement  in  our 
prepaid  section.  It  is  the  one  unfailing  link  between 
tlie  breeder  and  tlie  buyer,  and  constitutes  an  ad- 
vantageous and  convenient  market  free  of  tolls  and 
travelling  expenses.  Advertisement  forms,  with  full 
I)articnlars,  will  be  sent  on  request  from  the  Offices 
of  THE  Farmers’  gazette. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

KATHDRUM  Fair.  Co.  Wicklow.  4th  May,  1920.— 
Medium-sized  fair  of  Shorthorn-type  store  cattle, 
witli  some  Aberdeen-Angus  crosses.  Trade  slow,  ex- 
cept for  those  in  good  condition,  about  50  per  cent, 
being  bought  by  shippers  and  the  remainder  by  home 
graziers  and  dealers.  Prices  of  springers  and  milch 
cows  showed  a decline.  Small  sheep  fair,  composed 
principally  of  ewes.  Owing  to  the  slump  in  fat 
pigs,  prices  of  young  pigs  were  down.  Calves,  under 
6 mos.,  £2  10s.  to  ±3  5s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos., 
1st  class.  £9  15s.  to  £11;  2nd  class,  £8  to  £9  10s.;  1 
to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  7s.  6d.  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  78s. 
per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  to  £19  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.); 
2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £26  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.); 
2nd  class,  £21  to  £25  (l.w.  av..  80s.);  3 yrs.  and  over, 
1st  class,  £35  to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  2nd  class.  £30 
to  £34  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.).  Fat  cattle,  3 yrs.  and 
over,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  85s.) ; cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £47  lOe.  (l.w.  av.,  80s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £40  to  £47 
10s.;  2nd  class,  £30  to  £35.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved),  1st  class.  £38  to  £44;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £32. 
Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs  , Downs  and  Crossbreds,  60s. 
to  70s.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  110s.  to  130s. ; 
Downs  and  th'ossbreds,  95s.  to  110s.;  Mountain,  87s. 
6d.  to  95s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs.  and  over.  Downs  and 
Crossbreds,  l20s.  to  130s.  Voung  pigs,  8 to  10  wks., 
50s.  to  60s.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  80s.  to 
90s. 


WATERFORD  Fair,  4th  May,  1920.— Large  fair, 
composed  of  half-bred  Shorthorn  stock,  with  some 
tew  lots  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Hereford  crosses,  the 
greater  part  of  which  appeared  to  be  in  rather  back- 
ward condition.  Average  attendance  of  buyers,  and 
prices  slightly  lower  than  those  prevailing  ’ast 
month.  Trade  slow,  some  lots  remaining  unsold. 
Fat  cows  and  bulls  were  in  good  demand  at  recent 
high  rates.  'The  springing  cows  and  heifers  shown 
were  of  secondary  quality,  nearly  all  being  sold  at 
satisfactory  prices.  An  average  supply  of  store 
pigs  on  otter;  very  slow  demand,  and  a considerable 
number  remained  unsold.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2 
10s.  to  £5.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class, 
£9  5s.  to  £12  2s.  6d. ; 1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,,  £17  to 
£22  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  76s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £13  17s.  6d. 
to  £16  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  '15s.);  3rd  class,  av.  £12  5s.  (l.w. 
av.,  73s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £29  to  £33  10s.  (l.w. 

av.,  82s.) ; 2nd  class,  £23  10s.  to  £28  5s.  (l.w.  av., 

81s.);  3rd  class,  £17  lOs.  to  £21  7s.  6d.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.): 

3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £32  lOs.  to  £37  (l.w.  av., 

84s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £33  to  £41 
(l.w,  av.,  89s.);  cow'S  and  bulls.  2nd  class.  £36  to  £50 

(l.w.  av.,  84s.);  3rd  class,  £28  to  £33  lOs.  (l.w.  av.. 

76s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  av. 
£40;  2iid  class,  £28  10s,  to  £35;  3rd  class,  av.  £25 
10s.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class.  £31  to 
£36.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  67s.  6d.  to  90s.; 

4 mos.  and  over,  95s.  to  145s. 


MULLINGAR  Fair,  Co.  Westmeath,  3rd  May,  1920. 
—Small  lair,  but  stock  shown  was  quite  sufficient 
for  demand,  which  was  by  no  meaus  brisk.  Small 
attendance  of  buyers,  the  few  shippers  present  buy- 
ing cautiously.  Trices  of  conditioned  aged  animals 
dropped  more  than  at  any  fair  in  the  county  tor 
the  past  few  months,  and  a considerable  proportion 
of  tne  young  animals  remained  unsold.  Average 
supply  of  sneep,  principally  hoggets,  for  which  there 
was  brisk  demand  at  recent  high  prices.  Store 
cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £l0  5s.  to  £13;  2nd 
class,  £8  5s.  to  £9  lOs. ; l to  2 yrs.,  1st  class.  £17  10s. 
to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £13  15s. 
to  £16  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28 
10s.  to  £37  10s.  (l.w.  av..  87s.  6d.);  2nd  class,  £24 
10s.  to  £27  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  5 yrs.  and  over, 
1st  class,  £38  lOs.  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  92s.  6d.) ; 2nd 
class,  £32  10s  to  £37  (l.w.  av..  90s.).  Fat  cattle,  5 
yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £48  10s.  to  £57  (l.w.  av.,  95s.); 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £32  lOs.  to  £47  lOs.  (l.w. 
av..  85s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  clas-i, 
£42  to  £48;  2nd  class,  £33  to  £39.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved),  2nd  class,  £27  lOs.  to  £32  10s.  Store  sheep. 
1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  llOs.  to  135s.;  Downs  and 
Crossbreds,  105s.  to  125s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs., 
Longwools.  140s.  to  1806.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools. 
150s.  to  200s.;  Downs  and  Crossbreds,  137s.  6d.  to 
170s. 


VISrrORS  to  Ibe  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  ot  mis  paper  at  FahMeES)  GaZETI'E  omce, 
aaiacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SAOKS 


We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS.  MOTORS,  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS,  BARGES,  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  DeJ>t.  of  Agriculture.  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  O.P.O..  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams -“Petrie,  Dublin."  Telephone  1675 


May  8,  1920. 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

HALFORD,  May  4.-Small  supplies  of  fat  cattle, 
consieting  of  56  Scotch  and  North  Country  beasts, 
mostly  of  first  grade,  and  24  Welsh  and  local  sorts 
of  second  grade.  Supplies  of  fat  sheep  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  demand,  about  1,200  Yorkshire 
clips  of  average  quality  being  penned.  Demand 
good  all  round.  At  Manchester,  990  Irish,  11  Welsh, 
72  Yorkshire,  and  3 Cheshire  pigs  were  offered. 
Quality  good,  but  demand  only  moderate  at  28s.  per 
stone  dead  weight. 

DERBY.  May  4. — Larger  supply  of  fat  cattle,  all 
local  fed  beasts  of  fair  quality,  which  realised  grade 
prices.  Trade  for  calves  dear  at  20d.  to  22d.  per 
lb.  Sheep  were  penned  in  smaller  numbers.  Pelts 
made  9s.  6d.  each.  Some  good  pigs  were  shown, 
and  sold  very  dear  at  30s.  9d.  per  stone  dead  weight. 
Numbers  in  the  market — Cattle,  123;  sheep,  197; 
calves,  66;  pigs.  53. 

NEWCASTLE,  May  4.— Larger  supply  of  fat  cattle, 
which  included  a good  ntimber  of  nicely  finished 
beasts,  but  over  200  fewer  sheep  than  last  week,  and 
the  quality  was  generally  poor.  Only  about  half 
last  week’s  supply  of  calves,  and  trade  dearer  at 
20d.  per  lb.  for  the  best.  A few  more  pigs  shown, 
but  prices  higher  at  31s.  per  stone  dead  weight. 
Numbers  in  the  market— Cattle,  549;  sheep,  268; 
pigs,  93;  calves,  62. 

BIRMINGHAM,  May  4.— Pigs  were  fairly  plentiful, 
shipments  from  Ireland  having  been  resumed,  and 
a fairly  active  inquiry  was  reported.  36s.  per  score 
dead  weight  was  required  for  bacon  pigs  and  small 
pigs,  but  for  sows  31s.  was  accepted. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  May  4.— Vei-y  best  young 
chickens,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.;  medium  chickens, 
2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d. ; English  ducklings,  up  to  4s.,  and 
Irish,  up  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.;  old  hens  (dead),  is.  4d. 
to  Is.  lOd. ; live.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.;  old  cook  fowls.  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  Tame  rabbits.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  7d.,  and  wilds, 
6d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  New  laid  hen  eggs,  English,  27s. 
6d.  to  29s. ; Irish,  26s.  to  28s. ; English  and  Irish 
duck  eggs,  26s.  to  30s.  pigeons,  is.  4d.  to  Is.  lOd. 
each. — (Game  and  Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  May  4.— Small  pigs  (66  lbs.), 
176.  per  stone  of  8 lbs.;  medium  (112  lbs.),  15s.  per 
stone  of  8 lbs.;  heavy  sows,  16s.  to  18s.  per  stone  of 
8 lbs.;  boars,  about  10s.  per  stone  of  8 lbs.— (Game 
and  Son.) 

CHAIN. 

DUBLIN,  May  jt.— The  corn  trade  remains  on  the 
whole  extremely  dull.  The  recent  improvement  in 
inquiry  for  white  oats  continues  to  be  sustained, 
and  these  may  be  quoted  6d.  to  9d.  or  is.  per  barrel 
better  over  the  last  six  or  ten  days.  Blacks,  how- 
ever, are  unchanged,  and  late  appreciation  in  prices 
has  been  difficult  to  maintain.  Blacks  on  rail  are 
from  29s.  to  30s.  per  barrel,  and  in  retail  parcels, 
say,  31s.  to  32s.  Irish  wheat  non  est,  and  very  little 
barley  obtainable.  In  fact,  as  before  stated,  most 
of  this  class  of  grain  hae  been  absorbed  for  feed- 
ing purposes  recently. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  May  4.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  6d. ; lump,  retail,  3s.  4d.  to 
3s.  5d.;  lump,  wholesale,  3s.  4d.  per  lb.;  eggs,  hen, 
22s.  to  27s.  6d. ; duck,  26s.  to  33s.  per  120;  do.,  hen, 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  2d.;  duck,  5s.  3d.  to  3s.  8d.  per  doz.; 
buttermilk,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  3d.  per  rundlet;  potherb 
celery,  18s.  to  20s.;  rhubarb,  5s.  to  7s.;  parsley,  .8s. 
to  lOs. ; leeks,  6s.  to  lOs.;  scallions,  8s.  to  12s.  per 
doz.  bundles;  turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; carrots,  12s.  to 
15s.;  parsnips,  12s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.;  cauliflowers, 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  doz.;  savoys,  14s.  to  30a.; 
pamphrey,  18s.  to  28s.;  curleys,  7s.  to  10s.  per  120; 
turnips,  swedes,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.;  mangel,  2s.  8d.;  pota- 
toes, Up-to-Dates,  lie.  6d.  to  12s.;  British  Queens, 
lls.  6d.  to  12s.  6d. ; Windsor  Castles,  lie.  6d.  to  12s. 
6d.;  grain,  oats,  seed,  21s.;  oats,  feeding,  20s.  8d.  to 
21s.;  hay,  upland,  new,  lOs.  to  12s.  6d.;  meadow, 
6s.  to  9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  lls.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to 
6s.  6d.;  pork,  medium,  180s.  to  190s.  per  cwt. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN.  May  4. — Owing  to  strike  hold  up  in 
Liverpool  stocks  of  imported  fruit,  etc.,  here  have 
run  down  to  a minimum,  and  trade  depending  upon 
such  commodities  remains  more  or  less  at  a stand- 
still. Strawberrlee,  firsts,  12s.  to  16s.  per  lb.; 
others,  6s.  to  10s.  Gooseberries  scarce  around  Is. 
8d.  per  lb.  A sample  of  new  Irish  potatoes  2s. 
per  lb.  With  regard  to  vegetables,  supplies  were 
large;  demand  strong,  and  prices  dear,  especially 
for  broccoli  and  cabbage.  The  outlook  for  vege- 
tables is  none  too  promising  or  reassuring.  Cab- 
bage for  summer  and  autumn  is  likely  to  go  down 
to  almost  famine  scarcity,  as  recent  frost  has  prac- 
tically cut  off  plants  of  Co.  Dublin  growers.  The 
changed  and  reduced  hours  of  labour,  too,  is  making 
it  difficult  for  market  gardeners  to  keep  rotation 
of  oroi)6,  planting,  and  other  work  seasonably  in 
hand,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  is  besieging  people  in 
this  line  respecting  sufficient  and  regular  production 
of  field  vegetables.  Broccoli  plants  so  far  appear 
to  have  mostly  escaped  serious  frost  damage.  This 
morning’s  currencies  averaged :— Broccoli,  4s.  6d.  to 
6s.  6d.,  7s.  9d.,  8s.  6d.,  and  9s.  9d.  per  doz.;  York 
cabbage,  44s.  to  50s.,  76s.  and  81s.;  a few  small 
loads,  33s. ; swedes.  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  9d. ; celery.  Is.  to 
3s.  6d.  per  bundle;  scallions,  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  and  2s. 
per  bundle;  radishes,  6d.  to  Is.  6d.,  and  special,  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  bunches;  salad.  6d.  to  9d.  and  Is. 
6d.  per  doz.;  French,  is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  doz.; 
spinach,  lOd.  to  is.  2d.  per  tray,  and  4s.  to  6s.  per 
bag;  asparagus,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  bundle;  rhubarb, 
dear,  3e.  to  6s.  and  lOs.  per  doz. ; parsley,  6d.  to  is. 


4(1 . per  tray ; carrots.  Is.  to  2s.  per  doz.  bundles ; 
parsnips,  5s,  to  7s.  and  8s.  per  cwt.;  white  turnips, 
6d.  to  8d  .per  bundle;  leeks,  3d.  to  8d.  per  doz. 
Cut  flowers  in  great  demand,  and  dear. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  May  4. — Trade  remains  at  a compara- 
tively low  ebb  for  potatoes,  and  values  high,  with 
a difficulty  of  obtaining  good  sound  qualities.  Prices 
continue  from  12s.  to  12s.  6d.  for  Dates,  Champions, 
etc.,  and  13s.  per  cwt,  for  Skei-ries. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  com  per  quarter  of  8 buehele  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Com  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  1st  May,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years. — 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  60  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  2Sth  April.  1920“' 


Produce 


PotatMSiperton 
Arran  Chief ... 
Edward  VII. 
Up-to-Date  ... 
Irish 

Eggs,  per  120 — 

Danish 

Irish 

Hay,  per  ton— 
Clover,  new ... 
Meadow,  new 

Straw,  per  ton 
Wheat 
Oat 


Bristol. 


2nd  1st 
280/0—310/0 

320/0—  330'0 
27/0  — 


Liverpool. 


2nd  1st  2nd  1st 

310/0-315/0 
310/0-316/0 

306/0—  32O/0I330/O-  340/0 


London 


26/0  — 27/6 


28/0  ^ 29/0 
27/0  — 29/0 


265/0  - 302/6 
265/0  - 300/0 


~ 115/0 

- 145/0 


Glasgow. 


2nd  1st 


25/6  — 26/0 


Irteh  Porte. 

Cattle. 

1 Sheep. 

Swine. 

« 

« 

0 

0 

« 

«> 

«Q 

la 

0 

X 

* 

Mules  or 
Jennets. 

M 

« 

03 

• 

< 

Total 
Animals  | 

m 

fiu 

Others. 

BalUna 

Belfaet 

1319 

2893 

454 

32 

240 

is 

4951 

Cork 

8(1 

455 

• •• 

402 

9 

950 

Drogheda 

... 

Dublin 

262E 

384C 

161 

3629 

i64 

10423 

Dundalk 

155 

1 

32 

ii 

... 

199 

Grecnore 

366 

234 

1 

2M 

7 

872 

Larne 

18 

1233 

330 

4 

1585 

Limerick 

... 

Londonderry  ... 

161 

1342 

55 

1 

9 

... 

Milford 

... 

Hulroy 

... 

... 

Newry 

76 

20 

e.. 

... 

96 

Portrusb 

... 

Sligo 

1 

251 

266 

Waterford 

657 

165 

67 

1149 

51 

... 

2089 

Westport 

._ 

... 

... 

Total 

5100 

10295 

294 

6504 

45 

741 

20 

22999 

These  Sguret  do  not  include  Army  Heraes, 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  kOlod  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1M9. 

e April  29  th 

12,806 

3,371 

4,318 

Total  since 
Jan,  1st 

205,358 

73,656 

76,552 

81,854 

LINCOU4SHIRL 

PIG  POWDEDSI 

con  AU  DISEASES  OF  PICS. 
Soon  TCpay  their  anal  coat. 

BeU  M.  per  doL  pot  V- 

Tnptlesar.  1 

UNim,  i^j 


1920. 

May  11-13 


COMING  EVENTS. 


1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

s. 

d. 

B.  d. 

B. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

June 

72 

9 

75 

2 

73 

6 

77 

7 

84 

2 

62 

8 

56 

6 

64 

4 

June 

56 

6 

48 

7 

47 

4 

54 

9 

ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 

Retar*  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  oe 
Ai^als  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  thf 


Itoyal  Dublin  Society's  Agricultural 
Show  (Ed.  Bohano,  Superintendent). 

May  26-28— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  1— Coleraine  Show  (Rich.  H.  Gilmore, 
M.R.O.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec.). 

June  2 — Dungannon  Show  (S.  Little.  M.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary). 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Antrim  Agricultural  Society's  Show  (Sec., 
T.  K.  Moore,  Bridge  Street,  Antrim). 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Aseociation’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt.  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  s 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway.  Ballymena). 
Ashford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.), 
rth  Antrim  Agricultural  Association  e 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.). 

June  23 — Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Riordan). 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 

Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29-July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London.  W.C.  1). 

Juno  30,  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  ML 
Griffin,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork).  - , 

July  16— Athy  Shov^  including  Open  and  Ladies 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thoe.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

Jnly  21 — New  Boss  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21 — Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (B.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22— Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 

Lynch).  . . c. 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Snow 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  8t„  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’e  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  6— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (B. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.).  ^ „ 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls- 

bridge  XBdward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Sept  1— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association  s Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low.  Ltd.,  Hon.  Sece.). 

Sept.  1,  2— Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 

Sept.  7— Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 

B.  O'Donnell,  M.I.H.,  F.B.H.S.). 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  16— Irish  Bam  Breeding  Association’s  Show 

and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  a,t 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent). 

Deo.  16.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


TaleEraphle  iddreii ; “ Bparkaney.  Smith,  London." 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103,  112,  113,  313,  3437&  374 
Coatral  Meat*  Markets,  London,  B.O.  1. 
Bankers : 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  Woit  Smithflold.  London,  B.O,  1 

■aN  NANDLE  BONIIONMENTB  OF- 

MESArr  - - 


BOOS,  etOo 

Fall  yalnoi  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  Isss 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithficld  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc. 

Oheenae  and  Aoeonnts  remitted  daily.  Labels  sent 
on  appUeatlon. 
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May  8,  1920. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBI.IN,  May  6.— There  was  a big  falling 
oil  in  entries  for  to-day’s  cattle  market,  there 
1)cing  over  8oo  head  less  than  last  week.  This 
naturally  liad  a strengthening  effect  on  prices, 
and.  in  the  case  of  the  better-quality  beasts, 
the  increase  amounted  to  2S.  and  3s.  per  cwt. 
Buyers  were  in  good  attendance,  and  in  the 
early  buying  paid  up  to  loos.  and  102s.  per  cwt. 
for  selected  lots  of  bullocks  and  heifers,  the 
average  for  choice  quality  animals  being  from 
p2s.  to  loos,  per  cwt.  Good  medium  sorts 
l)rought  from  92s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.,  and  others 
from  86s.  to  91s.  per  cwt.  Fat  bulls  again  in 
good  demand  at  from  95s.  to  105s.  per  cwt., 
and  fat  cows  from  86s.  to  94s.  per  cwt. 

In  the  sheep  market  an  opposite  state  of 
affairs  c.xisted,  supplies  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Prices  here  took  a 
downward  trend,  and  only  the  choicest  of  the 
ewes  and  wethers  could  be  got  to  realise  over 
2s.  per  lb.,  making,  on  the  average,  from 
IS.  lod.  to  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  Other  grades  were 
back  to  IS.  sd.  to  is.  lod.  per  lb.,  with  many 
lots  remaining  unsold.  Lambs  were  also 
cheaper,  the  best  going  at  from  70s.  to  86s. 
each. 

There  were  fair  supplies  in  the  pig  market, 
and,  with  a big  attendance  of  buyers,  prices 
worked  out  at  a pretty  dear  level.  Finished 
hogs  made  up  to  150s.  per  cwt.  (live),  or  about 
180s.  per  cwt.  (dead),  and  medium  sorts  made 
from  165s.  to  178s.  per  cwt.  (dead). 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  May  6. — Supplies: — Cattle  2,044,  de- 
crease 812;  sheep  5,986,  increase  940.  The 
number  of  cattle  on  offer  being  so  much 
smaller,  there  was  a brisk  demand  for  all 
classes,  and  an  easy  clearance  was  effected  at 
higher  prices  generally.  Best  sheep  were  again 
scarce  and  dear;  other  descriptions  and  lambs 
were  not  so  easily  sold.  Quotations: — Best 
bullocks  and  heifers,  from  95s.  to  lOOs.,  and  in 
one  instance  104s.  3d.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
others,  from  80s.  to  94s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
cows  and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt. 
live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  iid.  to  2s.  3d.  Lambs, 
45s.  to  90s. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, May  6. — Supplies: — Cattle,  2,044,  decrease 
812;  sheep  5,936,  increase  940.  There  was  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  demand  for  cattle 
this  morning,  and  prices  of  all  classes  \vere  on 
a dearer  basis.  Nicely-meated  sheep  suitable 
for  the  home  trade  not  by  any  means  plentiful, 
and  prices  remained  at  a comparatively  high 


RURS  CM.VES  WITHOUT  MIIWNTSSCOUO 
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FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
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Or  to  Adams  & Auderoon,  28  Warina  Street.  Belfast; 
Qr  W.  Henohie,  7 Ashfield  Terrace,  Terenure,  Dublin. 


level;  thin  sorts,  however,  are  difficult  to  cash, 
although  one  or  two  feeders  were  in  evidence 
to-day.  There  was  a better  inquiry  for  fat 
lambs,  but  middling  sorts  are  not  wanted. 
Quotations: — Cattle  (best),  from  96s.  to  102s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  from  85s.  to 

95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  from  ^s.  to 

96s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  bulls,  from  85s.  to 

105s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  sheep,  from  ipd.  to 

27d.  per  lb.;  lambs,  from  65s.  to  lOOs.  each. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield 
Douse,  Dublin,  May  6. — Numbers: — Cattle 
2,044,  decrease  812;  sheep  5,936,  increase  940. 
Fair  selling  market  for  cattle  and  sheep  at 
about  recent  rates.  Lambs  considerably  low  in 
value.  Beef  (best),  from  92s.  to  100s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  others,  70s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  Mut- 
ton, IS.  bd.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb. 

Messrs.  Bergin  O’Connor  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  u 
St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  May  6. — Supplies; — 
Cattle  2,044,  decrease  812;  sheep  5,936,  increase 
940.  With  a shorter  supply  of  cattle  and  a 
good  attendance  of  buyers,  demand  was  firm 
for  prime  finished  beasts;  every  lot  changed 
hands  at  prices  favouring  sellers.  Secondary 
and  other  sorts  also  met  a better  inquiry,  an 
early  clearance  being  effected.  A pen  of  four 
best  heifers  realised  102s.  per  cwt.  (to  weigh) 
to  Mr.  Meehan,  Victualler,  Rathmines.  Nice- 
meated  sheep  scarce  and  very  dear,  thin  lots 
difficult  to  clear.  Lambs  fair  trade,  numbers 
being  in  excess  of  requirements.  Quotations: 
— Cattle  (best),  95s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  exceptional,  102s.  6d.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  secondary,  89s.  to  94s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  lOOS.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  one  exceptional  quality  bull,  105s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  qd.  to  2s.  sd. 
per  lb.  Lambs,  67s.  6d.  to  95s. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Siore  Stock  Sales.— The  weekly 
sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  was  held»  as  usual,  by 
Jlesei's.  John  Kobson,  Ltd.,  on  Monday  last,  when 
there  was  a substantial  increase  in  supplies,  Va'ues 
tor  all  classes  of  sheep  remained  stationary  at  last 
week  s quotations,  and  for  lambe  there  was  a fur- 
ther slight  advance,  with  plenty  of  customers  for 
alt  weights  and  qualities.  ^ Blackfaced  wedders 
made  up  to  140s.;  Blackfaoed  ewes,  to  1256.;  White 
wedders,  to  220s.;  White  ewes,  to  240s.;  crossbreds, 
to  190s.;  rams,  to  265s.;  crossbred  lambs,  80s.  to 
95s.,  and  large  lambs,  95s.  to  ll5s.  At  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle,  held  on  Tuesday,  there 
^*^1  turn-out  of  bulls,  and  a slight  falling 
on  111  fat  bullocks  and  heifers,  with  cows  on  par 
with  tlie  previous  week's  market,  and  stores  largely 
on  tile  increase.  Por  bulls,  live  weight  values  re- 
mained between  97s.  and  102s.,  except  for  those 
lacking  finish,  round  about  90s.,  representing  the 
value  of  the  latter.  Top  quality  bullocks  and  hei- 
fers reached  104s.,  with  lOOs.  to  102s.  currency; 
secondary,  95s.  to  99s.,  and  small  weights  of  con- 
tract and  export  cattle  87s.  to  89s.  Cows  varied  be- 
tween 85s.  and  97s.,  according  to  age  and  quality, 
and  were,  as  usual,  principally  purchased  for  ex- 
port. In  the  store  department  forward  cattle  made 
up  to  95s.,  thin  summering  cattle  80s.  to  90s.,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  and  a steady  home  and  ehipping 
demand.  Springers  and  milch  cattle  were  in  keen 
request  at  prices  ranging  from  £30  to  £55.  Fat 
bullocks  made  up  to  £62  10s.;  heifers,  to  £59;  cows, 
to  £65,  and  bulls,  £87. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
again  a large  show  of  useful  cattle  at  their  sale  on 
Tuesday.  With  ill  the  principal  butohers  and  ship- 
pers in  attendance,  a fast,  dear  selling  trade  was 
experienced  in  all  departments  at  prices  in  advance 
over  those  of  last  week,  the  majority  of  cows  on 
offer  being  bought  for  export,  a clearance  being 
made  at  the  finish.  Beet  bullocks,  £65 ; heifers,  £55 ; 
cows,  £56;  bulls,  £75.  There  was  an  average  show 
of  sheep,  and  a large  number  of  lambs  on  offer.  A 
very  fast,  dear  selling  trade  was  experienced  at  bet- 
prices  than  last  week,  and  an  entire  clearance 
effected  at  an  early  hour.  Whitefaced  wethers, 
220s.;  Wliitefaced  ewes,  230s.;  Blackfaced  wethers. 
125s.;  Blackfaoed  ewes,  115s.;  cross  hoggets,  186s.; 
rams,  to  £12  5s. ; lambs,  £6  Is.  to  58s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitti  The  Paddocks.  Limerick — 

Special  Weekly  Dairy  Market.  May  4.— Fuller 
seasonable  supplies  ; class  somewhat  uneven. 
Prices  recorded  more  money  all  round  than  last  mar- 
ket. Trade  in  general  worked  out  in  favour  of 
vendors.  Buyers  willing  to  meet  advanced  rates,  and 
parted  freely  for  top  lots.  A good  sell  up.  In-calf 
heifers,  best,  £45  lOs.— £50;  promising,  £40— £44; 
otliers,  £32 — £38;  calved  heifers,  £44 — £49;  next. 
£36— £41 ; springing  cows,  £45— £51  10s.  Milchers, 
best,  £48— £56:  useful,  £39— £46;  ordinary,  £30— £35. 

Wm.  B.  FItt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick— Weekly 
Market  of  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock,  and  Sheep.  May 
5. — Average  entry,  including  a number  of  lean  and 
rough  lots,  wliich  wore  hard  to  cash.  Lots  with  con- 
dition, quality,  and  promise  bought  at  current  rates, 
but  trade  a trifle  weaker  than  last  market;  weather 
conditions  against  business.  Three-year-old  polly 
bullocks.  £32  10s.— £34  2s.  6d. ; horned  bullocks, 

second  run,  £27— £ :0;  missing  heifers,  £26  16s. — £31; 
two-year-old  heifers,  £26  5s.;  yearling  bullocks.  £21 — 
£22;  second  run,  £15— £19;  heifers,  £18— £21  5s.; 
next,  £14— £16.  Sheep  section — Fat,  £8  2s — £10. 

Fair  all-round  trade. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

DEKRY  (Victoria  Market),  May  5.— Oats,  old,  2s. 
3d.  to  2s.  5d.  per  stone;  hay.  230s,  to  235s.:  straw, 
120s.  to  130s.;  turnips,  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  per  ton;  iM>ta- 


toes,  29s.  to  32e.  per  sack;  turf.  20s.  per  ton:  hot 
wood,  28s.  to  32s.  per  load. 

DEREY  (Waterside  General  Market),  May  5.— Oati 
new,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  5d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to  240b. 
straw,  llOs.  to  120s.;  turnips,  15s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  ton 
potatoes,  30s.  to  32s.  per  sack. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  May  4. — Market  still  working  unde  ' 
similar  bare  and  dear  conditions  as  before.  Chickem  1 
around  2s.  3d.  live,  and  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  dead;  choic< 
heavy  hens.  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  per  lb.:  dead  and  secon 
dary  and  other  sorts  around  Is.  6d. ; young,  striotli 
well-finished  ducks,  2s.  3d.  per  lb.  dead,  which  worl 
up  to  8s.  and  9s.  each,  a phenomenally  high  rate 
store  and  liglit  ducks  neglected,  and  cheap  to  clear 
rabbits  still  improving,  and  make  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  each 
Guinea  fowl,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.;  young  pigeons.  Is.  9d  ' 
each.  I 

DERBY'  POULTET,  May  5.— Chickens,  8s.  to  14e. 
hens,  8s.  to  10s.;  ducks,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  pair. 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  Slay  4.— Good  demand  for  choice  crea- 
mery liutter  at  3s.  OJd.,  3s.  Id.  lb.;  no  shortage,  but 
supplies  not  plentiful.  Farmers’  cools  very  scarce 
Some  cold  stored  factory  offered;  no  fresh  made 
available,  as  price  asked  runs  too  close  to  choicest  , 
of  creams.  Best  creamery,  3s.  Oid..  3s.  id.  lb. ; choice 
farmers'  cools,  2s.  lid.;  firkins,  2s.  7d.,  2e.  8d. ; 
factories,  2s.  lid.,  3s.  lb.  Eggs  steady.  Supplies 
plentiful.  Demand  good;  no  diflaculty  in  clearing 
at  208.,  24s.  120,  25s.  retail  lots.  Ducks  in  quiet  re- 
quest, 228.,  27s.  case. 

CORK  BUTTER,  May  4.— Fresh  butter,  302e. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  May  4.— Very  small  supply.  Buyers, 
notably  dairymen,  in  unusually  large  numbers,  dis- 
played great  anxiety  to  secure  supplies.  Values 
jumped  up,  top  price  is.  6d.  cwt.  dearer  than  of 
late.  Very  little  old  meadow.  Straw- Poor  sup- 

plies; sufficient.  Strong  horse  hay,  13s.,  13e.  6d. ; 
extra,  14s.,  I4s.  6d.;  choice  old  meadow,  lOs.,  lls. 
6d.;  good  medium,  8s.  6d.,  9e.  6d. ; straw,  oaten,  6s., 
5s.  9d,;  wheaten,  5s.,  5s.  6d.  cwt. 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 


No.ol 

Beasts 


DUBLIN— May  6th,  1920. 


Average  Average 

DeseriptloB.  Average  price  p tee 

live  weight.  per  head.  per  cwt. 


Bullocka 

c. 

qr.  Ibe. 

£ 

e. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

*8 

prime 

..  13 

2 

12 

71 

9 

0 

5 

5 

0 

1 

do. 

. 19 

3 

0 

103 

0 

0 

5 

4 

3 

*1 

do. 

. 11 

0 

0 

56 

13 

0 

5 

3 

0 

*5 

do. 

. 10 

0 

0 

50 

10 

0 

5 

1 

0 

*2 

do. 

. 10 

3 

14 

54 

17 

6 

5 

0 

0 

*3 

do. 

..  12 

0 

0 

59, 

8 

0 

4 

19 

0 

7 

do. 

10 

3 

0 

52 

13 

6 

4 

18 

0 

1 

do. 

..  11 

1 

0 

55 

0 

0 

4 

17 

9 

*4 

do. 

..  11 

1 

0 

54 

17 

0 

4 

17 

6 

*5 

do. 

..  11 

0 

25 

54 

8 

9 

4 

17 

0 

5 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

16 

9 

*1 

do. 

. 10 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

1 

very  good  . 

..  10 

3 

0 

51 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

*7 
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..  11 

0 

4 

51 

6 

3 

4 

13 

0 

*3 
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9 

3 

19 

45 

12 

3 

4 

12 

0 

*10 

good 
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2 

20 

39 
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6 

4 

11 

0 

*4 

prime 

..  12 

0 

0 

62 
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0 

5 

4 

0 

*6 

do. 

..  9 

0 

0 

45 

18 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

do. 

8 

2 

0 

43 

0 

0 

5 

1 

3 

*2 

do. 

9 

1 

0 

46 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

*2 

do. 

9 

2 

0 

46 

1 

6 

4 

17 

0 

3 

do. 

11 

1 

0 

54 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

*3 

do. 

8 

3 

9 

41 

19 

3 

4 

15 

0 

*6 

very  good  . 

9 

0 

0 

41 

17 

0 

4 

13 

0 

8 

fair 

9 

3 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

8 

3 

5 

do. 

8 

3 

6 

38 

15 

0 

4 

8 

0 

17 

do. 

Cows 

7 

1 

25 

32 

10 

0 

4 

6 

9 

2 

prime 

. 11 

2 

0 

50 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

1 

very  good  . 

. 9 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

4 

4 

6 

1 

do. 

Wethers 

. 10 

1 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

12 

prime 

1 

3 

2 

11 

10 

0 

6 

13 

0 

51 

do. 

1 

1 

13 

8 

15 

0 

6 

8 

9 

7 

Ewes 

prime 

1 

0 

16 

12 

Hoggets 

prime 

1 

0 

16 

18 

very  good 

1 

0 

6 

20 

Lambs 

prime 

0 

2 

19 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat  e 


6 15  0 5 18  0 

8 10  0 7 8 6 

700  6 12  6 

3 10  0 5 3 9 

attic,  2,044;  fat  sheep. 


5.936.  , , 

^ Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
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The  R.D.S.  Spring  Show  this  week  at  Balls- 
bridge  was  the  greatest  thing  of  the  kind  Ire- 
land has  ever  seen. 


The  weather  was  in  a nasty  mood  at  first,  but 
in  face  of  such  a wonderful  exhibition  it 
couldn’t  but  change  its  mind,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  was  favoured  with  bright  sun- 
shine. 

The  Lisburn  Farmers’  Association,  in  a re- 
solution, describe  the  proposal  of  the  banks  to 
charge  Is.  per  annum  on  all  accounts  as  a 
“gross  imposition,”  and  calls  upon  the  Far- 
mers’ Union  to  oppose  it. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Powell  has  resigned  the  position  he 
has  held  for  the  past  thirty-three  years  as  secre- 
tary and  editor  of  the  Shorthorn  Society.  A 
life  pension  of  T500  per  annum  has  been 
granted  him  by  the  Society. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  British  Friesian 
Society,  held  in  Crewe.  Mr.  Cowdy,  an  Irish 
member,  referred  to  the  danger  of  the  breed 
losing  ground  in  Ireland  by  reason  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  refused  to  recognise  British 
Friesians,  or  to  make  similar  exceptions  per- 
mitting their  landing  in  Ireland-  as  had  been 
done  for  other  breeds.  The  Department’s  ex- 
planation of  the  admission  of  animals  of  other 
breeds  was  that  they  were  bought  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  Mr.  Cowdy  has  been  left  wonder- 
ing why  he  paid  550  guineas  for  registered 
Friesians  if  his  object  does  not  come  within 
that  designation. 

One  of  the  minor  tragedies  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian debacle  is  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  massive  gold  challenge  cup  presented  by 
the  late  King  Edward  VII.  for  competition  at 
the  annual  International  Horse  Show  at 
Olympia.  The  cup,  valued  at  £500,  was  won 
by  Russia  in  1914,  and  removed  to  that  country 
only  a few  days  before  war  was  declared,  since 
when  all  traces  of  it  have  been  lost.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  generously  re- 
placed it  by  one  of  equal  value  to  be  competed 
for  by  officers  of  any  nationality  at  next  month’s 
show  at  Olympia,  but  in  the  meantime  if  any 
traveller  returning  from  Russia  has  gleaned 
any  knowledge  of  the  missing  trophy  the  direc- 
tors of  the  International  Horse  Show  will  be 
delighted  to  know  of  its  whereabouts. 


A WRETCHED  APRIL. 

The  rainfall  record  for  April  sliow.s  it  to  have 
been  one  of  the  wettest  .spring  inonUis  for 
many  years.  In  the  southern  area,  not  since 
1895,  which  is  a quarter  of  a century  back,  has 
there  been  so  much  rain  during  April.  The  fall  in 
some  of  the  western  areas  of  Cork  exceeded  9 inches 
for  the  month.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  many  days  in  the  north,  but  the  rainfall  there 
was  considerable  also.  In  Co.  Donegal  the  highest 
temperature  recorded  during  the  month  reached 
only  59  degrees,  and  on  a couple  of  mornings 
5 degrees  of  frost  were  registered.  This  is  a doleful 
story  for  the  month,  and  explains  the  general  back- 
wardness of  farm-work  and  vegetation  at  present. 
It  is  true  the  swallows  have  been  here  since  the 
13th  of  last  month,  and  the  cuckoo  began  to  sound 
its  note  at  the  20th,  but  the  corn-crake  has  only 
been  heard  so  far  in  some  early  districts.  The 
spring  is  abnormally  late,  and  there  is  much  mis- 
giving among  farmers  about  the  possibility  of 
getting  crops  sown  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
The  first  week  of  May  had  not  brought  any  material 
change  for  the  better : the  wind  still  remains  shifty 
and  the  glass  gives  no  sign  of  becoming  steady. 
The  present  outlook  is  serious  from  the  food  pro- 
duction point  of  view,  and  the  position  is  in  conse- 
quence still  more  serious  owing  to  the  restricted 
sources  of  grain  supply  for  the  world’s  require- 
ments. Dryness,  sunshine  and  warmth  were  never 
more  sorely  needed,  and  unless  these  conditions  set  in 
soon  the  apprehensive  gloominess  already  being  felt 
will  be  deepened. 


This  Week’s  Spring  Show. 

The  fine  show  which  attracted  so  many 
to  Ballsbridge  for  the  past  three  days  has 
proved  an  unqualified  success.  In  point  of 
attendance  and  interest,  the  fixture  was  fully  up 
to,  if  not  above,  the  standard  of  pre-war  times. 
The  cattle  classes  were  exceptionally  strong,  the 
entries  of  the  milking  breeds  numerous,  the 
display  of  farm  machinery  unpiecedented  in  its 
completeness,  and,  with  many  other  attractions 
numerous,  the  show  visitor  was  rather  at  a loss  to 
know  how  to  order  his  time  and  to  proportionate 
it  to  most  profit.  The  central  hall  reflected  in 
many  directions  the  activity  of  the  firms  which 
cater  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  farmer.  In 
the  adjoining  annexe  which  leads  to  the  industrial 
hall  was  staged  an  educational  exhibit  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  was 
made  an  object  of  close  inspection  by  the  large 
throng  of  visitors  and  highly  educational  and 
informatory  it  was.  Milk-testing  and  seed-testing, 
egg-laying  and  fruit-growing,  plant-breeding  and 
farm  account  keeping,  vegetable  growing  and 
bee-keeping  were  all  included  in  the  exhibits.  In 
the  adjoining  hall  the  old-time  methods  of  hand 
weaving  and  spinning,  both  of  flax  and  linen,  were 
to  be  seen.  The  machinery  paddock  was  a great 
attraction  ; a more  complete  display  of  every  kind 
of  implement  which  the  up-to-date  farmer  might 
require  could  not  have  been  wished  for.  The 
cattle  section  and  the  milking  trials  were  a great 
attraction  to  many,  and  the  attention  directed  to 
goat-keeping  gained  much  appreciation.  The 
Show  all  round  reflected  a healthiness  and  a 
vigour  in  Irish  agriculture  which  augurs  well. 
Just  at  present  whrn  there  are  so  many  other 
features  to  depress,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
the  farming  industry — so  far  as  the  Show  of  this 
week  reflects  it — was  never  more  enterprising  and 
vigorous  in  its  methods. 


Criss-Cross. 

The  poultry  industry  is  a great  asset  to  Irish 
farmers.  They  may  not  consider  it  to  be  so, 
but  it  is.  Tables  showing  the  volume  of 
exports  and  the  money  return  this  means  to  the 
country  are  aggregates  which  do  not  appeal  to  the 
individual  holder,  if  his  outlook  is  not  beyond  the 
local  market  town.  What  he  knows  or  is  interested 
in  is  the  price  eggs  were  worth  or  were  selling  for 
at  so  much  per  dozen  in  Bally  nonce  last  Tuesday. 
In  actual  figures,  however,  the  egg  trade  is  a great 
trade,  and  it  is  an  Irish  trade,  and  it  means  much 
revenue  to  small-holders  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  Everyone  can  be  a poultry-keeper  or  an  egg- 
producer  if  only  there  is  space  enough  to  afford 
housing  and  an  ample  run  for  poultry  to  forage  in. 
Such  requirements  are,  however,  the  mere  a b c’s 
of  poultry-keeping.  The  suburban  hen,  more  so 
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than  the  country  hen,  is  a clo.sely-marked  indi- 
vidual. Her  performance— that  is,  the  egg  .she  does 
or  does  not  leave  behind  her  day  by  day  when  her 
nest  is  searched — puts  her  very  much  in  the  lime- 
light of  the  economic  hack-garden  poultry-owner, 
who  looks  for  so  many  eggs  per  week : if  these  are 
not  forthcoming,  his  friends  are  burdened  witli 
details  as  to  the  stock  of  old  hens  and  pullets  he 
has  ill  his  pen,  what  these  cost  him,  how  much 
the  weekly  bill  is  for  meals,  grains,  etc.,  and  after 
this  tale  of  woe  his  hearers  are  expected  to  sigh 
languidly  and  sympathetically  and  express  the  hope 
that  next  week,  when  the  weather  becomes  warmer, 
the  egg  receipts  for  family  use  will  he  larger,  and 
the  poor,  guileless  poultry  will  then  be  justified  of 
their  keeping.  Most  suburban  owners  are,  however, 
mere  tyros  in  the  aids  to  egg  production ; they  are 
simple  folk  in  poultry  lore.  They  know  little  of 
excessively  fertile  strains  and  less  of  criss-crossing. 
The  latter  is  a device  of  the  experts.  How  could 
the  new  poultry-keeper  be  expected  to  know  that 
in  mating  a pen  of  pullets  the  male  bird  can  trans- 
mit his  egg-laying  propensity  to  his  daughter  pullet 
or  a pullet  her  trap-nest  record  to  her  male  off- 
spring ? The  reverse  order,  say  the  experts,  rarely 
happens.  Male  bird  transmits  egg-laying  capacity 
to  daughter  and  pullet  or  hen  to  tlie  cock  birds 
from  her  laying,  but  never  on  any  account  does 
father  accentuate  egg-production  in  son  or  mother 
in  daughter.  Never  in  the  world  of  poultry- 
keeping has  a law  of  nature  been  found  to  assert 
itself ; it  is  such  a weird  law  of  inheritance  that  it 
claims  the  attention  of  those  simple  souls  who 
clamour  “ birdy,  birdy,”by  mornings  and  “ teucky, 
teucky,”  by  night. 


Summer  Lawns. 

A LAWN  is  or  should  be  a thing  of  beauty. 
It  is  a fitting  background  to  a home- 
summer  evening.  Its  greenness  to  the 
eye  and  its  soft  velvety  feel  to  the  tread  are 
both  its  bewitchment  and  its  charm.  The  re- 
silience and  the  evenness  of  the  turf  alike  tell 
of  knowing  skill  and  scrupulous  vigilance.  An 
old-cared  lawn  is  like  an  antique  in  furniture. 
It  carries  its  own  marks— in  places  bevelled, 
in  others  inlaid,  and  on  surface  fined  to  the 
smoothness  of  a billiard-table  nap.  A perfect 
lawn  turf  cannot  be  other  than  an  antique. 
Time  is  required  for  its  perfectness.  Rolling 
and  cutting,  and  cutting  and  rolling,  carried 
out  to  the  nth  number,  are  the  essence  of  its 
thickness  and  compactness.  This  alternation 
of  the  scythe  and  the  roller  for  centuries  back 
accounts  for  the  excellence  of  the  lawns  in 
such  places  as  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  Still, 
while  a perfect  lawn  is  an  offspring  of  time, 
this  does  not  put  to  one  side  the  possibility  of 
securing  a good  lawn  in  the  course  of  a few 
years.  Care  in  preparation  of  the  soil  if  fresh 
seeding  is  to  be  done,  and  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  grasses,  is  essential.  We  agree  with 
the  opinion  that  seeds  are  better  than  sods  in 
such  a circumstance,  but  the  seeds  must  be  of 
the  right  kinds  of  grasses.  Then,  a suitable 
dressing  of  artificials  stimulates  strong  growth, 
and  this  might  be  repeated  in  spring  and 
autumn  for  a number  of  seasons  until  the  lawn, 
whether  for  playing  games  on  or  not,  is  firmly 
established.  The  lawn  mower  and  the  garden 
roller  must  be  in  constant  and  regular  use  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  and  careful  spudding 
of  any  intrusive  weeds  must  not  be  neglected. 
A well-kept  lawn  has  an  abiding  charm  to  the 
eye,  and  its  loveliness  is  never  likely  to  lose 
its  appeal.  The  fact  alone  that  there  are  a 
luimhcr  of  hooks  published  on  the  subject  of 
lawns  and  greens  indicates  the  interest  and 
attention  that  this  item  in  decorative  garden 
work  claims. 


.V  successful  agricultural  show  was  held  at 
Ypres,  Belgium,  last  week.  The  live  stock  en- 
tries, numbering  some  four  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  had  all 
l>oen  given  by  British  farmers.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  presented  the  prizes. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmf.rs’  G.azette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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Our  Neglected  Wood  Industries. 

Free  imports  and  foreign  competition  aided 
by  preferential  carriage  rates  and  cheap 
continental  labour  have  all  told  hardly 
on  many  industries  of  the  home  woodlands.; 
Hundreds  of  articles  in  daily  use  are  imported 
from  abroad,  the  majority  of  n'hich  could  be 
made  at  home  from  timber  that  is  now  either 
wasted  or  turned  to  inferior  uses.  The  year 
before  the  war  we  imported  wood  goods  to  th^ 
value  of  £3,580,000,  a large  proportion  of  which 
could  have  been  manufactured  by  ourselves. 

As  instances,  quite  a long  list  might  be  quoted 
of  articles  of  every-day  industiial  and  domestic 
Use,  such  as  tool  handles,  toys  of  all  kinds, 
barrel  hoops,  skewers  for  meat,  brush  bandies, 
clothes  pegs,  bobbins  and  spools.  Even  plant 
stakes  and  labels  are  now  sent  us  from  abroad, 
while  the  neatly  arranged  bundles  of  fire-lighters 
are  slowly  but  surely  ousting  our  Keutieh  pimp 
from  the  market.  Doors,  window  frames,  box- 
boards,  dowe  s,  and  almost  every  description  of 
domestic  wooden  ware  are  imported  in  vast 
quantities,  while  agricultural  and  other  imple- 
ments, sawn  spokes  and  other  necessities  of  the 
cart  and  wheel  wright  come  mainly  from  abroad. 
Oar  annual  import  of  matches  is  fully  a dozen 
million  boxes,  Sweden  holding  monoply,  though 
the  timber  from  which  these  are  made  is  of 
American  growth.  As  match-making  has  been 
successfully  engsged  in  these  islands  for  a very 
long  time  back  there  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  import  the  timber  direct  and  produce 
enough  to  meet  our  immediate  wants.  Other 
woodlands  industiies  of  a major  kind  that  have 
either  become  crippled  or  almost  extinguished 
t irongh  foreign  competition,  are  the  stripping  and 
harvesting  of  oak  bark,  cultivation  of  usitrs  for 
basket- making,  faggot  making,  lalh-rending  and 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal. 

But  to  return  to  the  small  wooden  articles  that 
are  imported.  Plenty  of  suitable  timber  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  small  wooden  articles  is 
going  to  waste  in  our  country.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  rake  and  broom  handles  are  made  of  birch 
and  alder  which  sells  here  at  the  low  price  of  lOd. 
per  foot ; while  toys  are  made  of  second  rate  pine- 
wood  of  which  we  have  ample  supplies.  Tool 
handles  are  made  of  ash,  barrel  hoops  of  hazel, 
brush  backs  of  immature  sycamore,  while  piano 
sounding  boards  and  actions  are  largely  manu-  | 
factored  from  limewood  of  which  we  have  a fair  I 
supply.  Millions  of  dowels  are  impoited  every  * 
year,  and  yet  we  have  a plethora  of  the  timber  •: 
from  which  they  are  made.  At  one  time  home  j 
made  skewers,  cart-spokes,  mallet-heads,  spools 
and  bobbins  had  no  rivals,  but  now  their  manu-  ' 
facture  is  quite  a lost  industry  The  making  of  | 
meat  skewers  was  less  than  fifty  years  ago  a 
renumerative  gipsy  occupation,  but  the  finer 
finished  though  less  effective  foreigner  has  ousted 
it  from  the  field.  Barrel  hoops  by  the  ship  load 
are  now  being  sent  to  the  country.  And  the  same 
could  be  said  of  many  other  time-honoured  in- 
dustries of  our  woodlands,  which  have  given  way 
before  foreign  competition. 

There  is  a vast  and  varied  field  for  enterprise  in 
the  manufacture  ef  up-to-date  commodities,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  our  in- 
dispensable domestic  articles  are  imported.  The  | 
names  of  Continental  makers  are  much  too  com- 
mon on  our  toys,  mangles,  wringers,  tubs,  wash-  i 
boards,  perambulators,  knife  boxes  and  many  , 
other  articles  of  domestic  everyday  use.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  why  foreign  competitors  can  i 
undersell  us  and  render  home  manufacture  un-  ' 
profitable  is  because  they  specialise  in  supplying  ; 
well-finished  articles  of  general  use,  and  with  the 
most  up-to-date  machinery  they  have  reduced  the 
manufacture  of  these  products  to  an  exact  science. 
Lack  of  enterprise,  indifference  and  wastefulness 
have  told  hardly  on  many  of  our  home  industries.  ’ 
In  conjunction  with  this  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  the  Government  is  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  manufactured  goods,  so  that  there  may  be  in- 
creased employment  at  home.  For  the  projected 
housing  schemes  this  is  good  news,  as  foreign- 
made  doors,  windows  and  lintels  have  simply  ’ 
flooded  the  market  of  late  years.  We  have  plenty  | 
of  forest  resources  for  the  manufacture  of  at  least 
the  smaller  articles  of  daily  requirements. 
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answers  _T0  QUERIES. 

QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  question®  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  ^nd 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 


1)0  more  fully  qualified  than  now  to  act  as  laud 
steward.  Wo  cannot  state  what  salary  such 
stewards  receive,  so  much  doDonds  on  ttio  size  of 
the  farm  managed,  which  means  the  responsibility 
undertaken. 

Top-dressing  Flax  (J.  0.,  Co.  Antrim)— If  you  cannot 
got  the  potash  manure  in  time  to  put  on  beiore 
you  sow,  you  can  put  it  on  afterwards,  even  it  tlie 
flax  is  over  ground.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  bo  preferable  to  apply  the  muriate.  About 
1 cwt.  to  the  acre  of  this  manure,  which  is  more 
concentrated  than  kainit,  would  serve.  Orusli  it 
as  fine  as  you  can,  so  as  to  make  it  ht  tor  more 
even  distribution.  Wo  have  known  light  dress- 
ings of  both  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  ot 
soda  to  have  been  applied  to  flax  when  in  braird 
and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Catch  Crop  for  Autumn  Use  (X.,  Co.  Cork)— As  you 
require  the  crop  for  milch  cows,  we  should  advise 
you  to  grow  half  an  acre  of  vetches.  Plough  in 
a fair  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, give  a small  allowance  of  superphosphate 
when  harrowing  to  make  ready  the  seed-bed. 
Aliout  14  bushels  of  spring  vetches  sown  broad- 
cast should  be  sufficient  for  half  an  acre,  but  you 
might  profitably  mix  two  or  three  stones  ot  oats 
with  it  to  hold  the  vetches  up  off  the  ground. 
You  can  get  the  vetches  from  any  of  the  Gork 
seed  firms,  but  make  sure  it  is  spring  vetches  you 
get.  Sown  in  this  month  the  crop  should  be  nt 
for  use  during  August,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
clear  it  in  ample  time  to  get  the  field  early 
ploughed  for  next  year’s  oats.  After  the  above 
manuring,  only  a light  artificial  dressing  will  be 
required  for  the  oats  and  seeds  next  season. 


Preserving  Lamb’s  Skin  (Constant  Header,  Co.  Down) 

— The  following  is  a general  recipe  for  curing  skins 
and  should,  we  imagine,  work  out  satisfactorily  in 
the  case  ot  a lamb’s  skin.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  suggest  a better  method  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them.  Stretch  the  skin  tightly  and  nail 
to  a board  or  door.  Small  nails  should  only  be 
used,  so  as  to  avoid  making  holes.  It  is  best  to 
nail  the  skin  to  a door,  as  this  allows  the  water  to 
run  off.  Dissolve  a small  piece  of  soda  in  some 
warm  water,  add  a little  disinfectant,  and  wash 
the  skin  well.  Allow  to  dry  and  then  apply  the 
follow'ing  mixture  to  the  skin  once  a day  for  three 
days,  being  specially  careful  to  aiiply  it  to  the 
edges  of  the  skin.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a 
quarter  pint  of  paraffin  oil;  as  the  alum  takes 
same  time  to  dissolve,  it  is  well  to  break  up  the 
larger  pieces.  To  prevent  the  skin  becoming  hard 
it  should  be  held  over  a bath  of  boiling  water  for 
three  minutes,  then  the  wool  side  should  lie  held 
for  the  same  time  before  a fire.  Another  way 
of  keeping  the  skin  soft  is  by  the  use  of  arsenical 
soap.  After  the  skin  has  been  washed  with  the 
disinfectant  and  water,  it  is  left  to  dry,  then  the 
arsenical  soap  is  well  rubbed  in,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  applied  once  a day  for  three  consecutive  days. 

It  should  also  be  steamed,  as  in  the  first  recipe. 

A Wages  Question  (Ulsterman,  Co.  Donegal)— Your 
question  is  not  one  that  can  be  definitely  answered 
by  us,  for  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  items  it 
will  be  a matter  of  agreement  between  you  and 
your  worker.  You  do  not  give  the  age  ot  the 
labourer,  but,  presuming  him  to  be  over  twenty, 
he  is  entitled  to  a minimum  weekly  cash  wage 
of  30s.  per  week  of  54  working  hours,  not  includ- 
ing time  spent  at  meals.  Overtime  on  week-days 
must  bo  paid  for  at  the  same  rate— that  is,  6^d. 
per  hour — and  work  on  Sundays  must  be  iiaid  at 
the  rate  of  lOd.  per  hour.  Not  reckoning  with 
overtime,  you  are  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  30s. 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  week  (as  agreed  upon) 
for  house  and  garden  and  lie.  Ijd.  per  week  for 
board.  For  turf,  cut,  saved  and  carted,  efficient 
for  workman  for  one  year,  2s.  can  be  deducted, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  potato  and  buttermilk  al- 
lowance you  will  have  to  fix  on  the  values  your- 
eelf  potato  ground,  cultivated  and  tilled,  being- 
valued  in  the  Wages  Board’s  Order  at  5s.  6d.  per 
acre.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to  secure  a copy  ol 
the  Order  (obtainable  free  from  the  Agrmultural 
Wages  Board,  14  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin),  and 
cost  up  the  matter  for  yourself,  but  as  a rough  es- 
timate we  should  say  your  man  is,  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  named,  entieled  to  about  15s.  per  week, 
not  counting  overtime  or  Sunday  work. 

Barley  and  Bere  (Puzzled,  Co.  Westmeath)— In  fur- 
tber  reply  to  this  query,  we  are  intormed  by 
Capt.  T S.  Trench,  Glenmalyre,  Ballybrittas,  that 
he  can 'supply  our  querist  with  a few  barrels  ol 
bere  if  required. 

Position  as  Land  Steward  (0.  B.,  Co.  Cork)  A la,d  of 
barely  21  is  rather  young  to  take  up  the  position 
of  land  steward,  which,  as  you  mention,  means 
the  care  and  manapgement  of  a farm.  Ihe  tew 
months  at  a winter  agricultural  class  will,  no 
doubt,  be  profitable  to  you.  but  you  should  tollo-w 
this  up  by  doing  a session  at  the  Clonakilty  Agri- 
cultural Station.  You  should  write  for  particu- 
lars as  regards  entrance  examination  fees,  dura- 
tion of  terms,  etc.  This  will  show  whether  your 
education  is  up  to  the  standard  required;  if  not, 
you  might  get  the  National  School  teacher  to 
brush  you  up  in  some  of  the  essential  8ub3ects. 
After  this  training  and  experience  you  should  then 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 

J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 


Bindweed  (R.  J.  S.,  Co.  Leitrim)— There  are  bindweeds 
and  bindweeds;  some  of  these  are  pretty  to  look  at 
— especially  the  hedge-climbing  one — but  all  are 
stranglers  and  robbers,  yet  none  can  be  regarded 
as  poisonous  to  cattle.  Either  in  garden,  field,  or 
hedge-row  they  are  pests,  and  the  vitality  they 
have  needs  a lot  of  subduing,  until  they  are  finally 
cleared  out;  eradicated  they  cannot  be,  as  the  root 
system  is  so  elongated  and  brittle.  They  belong  to 
the  natural  order,  Convolviilaceae,  which  suggests 
something  that  twists  or  turns  and  can  grow  any- 
way it  suits  itself,  so  long  as  it  can  secure  ^ light 
and  air  at  the  expense  of  other  plants,  which  it 
uses  as  a ladder  to  climb  upon,  and  ultimately 
smother  out  from  the  vantage  ground  it  has 
grabbed.  The  small  or  field  bindweed  (Convolvulus 
arvensis)  is  a common  pest  on  soils  of  a sandy 
nature,  and,  with  its  slender  twining  stem,  arrow- 
headed  leaves,  and  whitish-pink  funnebshaped 
flowers,  does  great  injury  to  corn  crops.  The  great 
bindweed  (Convolvulus  sepium),  which,  from  the 
flowering  display  it  makes  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  day,  is  known  in  America  as  “ Morning  Glory, 
is  a common  feature  in  hedges  overgrown  by  it. 
The  small  convolvulus  is  a common  pest  ot  the 
garden,  and  sometimes  in  the  field;  wherever  it 
appears  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  owing  to  the  white 
rrotrstocks  attached  to  it;  these,  if  not  thoroughly 
and  persistently  cleared  out,  will  start  the  eneiny 
campaign  anew.  Talk  about  vetches  killing  it, 
you  might  as  well  put  a lion  and  a lamb  into  a 
cage  together  and  expect  the  lamb  to  kill  the  1^^* 
The  only  way  to  subdue  the  intruder  is  to  pull  it 
up  when  it  appears— in  any  case,  to  cut  it  down 
ruthlessly  and  keep  it  from  flowering,  but,  above 
all  to  fork  out  all  bits  of  root-stock  that  can  be 
collected  in  an  infested  garden.  It  gives  more 
trouble  in  the  garden  than  in  the  field  possibly. 
But  in  either  case  only  thorough  digging;  and 
collecting  of  the  separate  root-stocks,  which  should 
be  carted  away  and  burned,  can  ensure  a clear- 
ance of  it.  It  is,  above  all,  a striking  instance  of 
the  noisome  weed,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  poet. 

“ without  profit  suck 

The  soil’s  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Potatoes  as  Pig-foeding  (B.  F.,  Co.  Kildare)— The  sug- 
gestion of  folding  pigs  on  potatoes  is  out  ot  the 
question ; it  would  only  mean  ruin  to  the  crop  ana 
possible  danger  to  the  pigs.  The  poisonous  prin- 
ciple known  as  solanin  is  mostly  found  in  the  ex- 
posed portions,  which  become  greened  by  exp^ 
sure  to  sun  and  air,  but  the  risk  from  Uiis  is 
very  insignificant,  and  need  not  be  considered. 
The  only  crops  nsually  grown  with  or  between 
potatoes  are  cabbages  and  beans ; these,  however, 
have  no  effect  in  influencing  the  composition  of  the 
potato. 

Baby  Beef  (B.  F..  Co.  Kildare)— This  is  usually  taken 
to  mean  young  cattle  which  are  brought  to  but- 
chering condition  at  from  16  to  20  months  old. 
Such  young  cattle  can  be  sold  readily  at  any  fair 
or  market,  and  at  any  time  of  year.  There  is  no 
especially  favourable  centre  for  selling.  . I*  ^ 
matter  of  policy  whether  it  pays  better  to  fatten 
young  cattle  off  so  early  or  to  run  them  as  stores 
for  another  season  before  finishing  them.  This  is 
what  is  most  commonly  done,  as  the  increased 
weight  they  make  in  this  time  well  repays  tor 
their  cost  ol  keep  when  brought  to  beef  condition 
at  between  24  and  3 years  old. 

Mixed  Questions  (“  Gazette  ” Farmer,  Co.  Limerick)— 
(1)  We  should  rather  expect  the  reverse  to  be  the 
case,  and  would  favour  closing  the  drills  as  soon 
as  possible,  rather  than  leave  the  manure  exposed 
to  “ thoroughly  dry,”  as  you  put  it,  for  a number 
of  days.  If  the  weather  were  dark  and  damp,  the 
difference  would  not  be  much,  but,  if  bright  and 
dry,  the  sooner  the  clay  were  closed  over  tne 
manure  the  better,  we  would  suppose,  so  that  as 
much  of  the  moisture  it  contains , as  possible 
should  be  retained.  'The  potato  is  a shallow 
feeder,  and  the  value  of  the  farmyard  manure 
after  from  the  plant  food  it  supplies  in  decay  lies 
largely  in  the  dampness  it  itself . holds,  as  well  as 
the  absorptive  power  it  gives  to  the  soil,  and  thus 
is  able  to  stimulate  the  plants  to  strong  and 
luxuriant  growth  even  during  a protracted  spell 
of  hot  bright  weather.  (2)  Though  no  figures 
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The  farmer’s  ideal  is  a 
one-man  outfit  which 
can  be  adjusted  for 
ploughing  depth 
whilst  working  and 
raised  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow  without 
stopping  the  tractor, 
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liave  yet  been  published,  it  is  generally  known 
that  the  market  prices  for  the  1919  cereal  crops 
did  not  fall  below  the  guaranteed  price,  so  that 
no  payments  will  have  to  be  made  by  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  these.  With  the  exception  of 
^yheat,  no  guaranteed  prices  have  as  yet  been 
fixed  for  the  1920  cereal  crop,  though  these  may 
be  expected  to  appear  in  some  time.  (3)  Per- 
manent is  a comparative  word  as  regards  grasses; 
even  among  the  rye-grasses  perennial  is  more  per- 
manent than  Italian,  and  for  this  reason  the  for- 
mer is  preferable  for  long  leys.  For  land  likely 
to  be  in  grass  for  a considerable  time,  it  is  well 
to  include  such  permanent  grasses  as  timothy, 
cocksfoot,  meadow  fescue,  foxtail,  tall  oat-grass, 
etc.  A mixture  which  is  confined  to  rye-grasses 
and  clovers  solely  cannot  be  -expected  to  form  a 
satisfactory  permanent  pasture,  though  on  rich, 
strong  soils  the  neglect  to  provide  the  permanent 
grasses  is  not  so  noticeable.  There  is  more  in 
balancing  a mixture  adapted  for  forming  a satis- 
factory permanent  pasture  than  is  usually  taken 
count  of.  Durability,  rapidity  of  growth  after 
being  sown,  the  habit  of  growth— tufted  or  creep- 
ing, the  space  taken— bottom  or  top  grass,  the 
earliness  or  lateness  of  growth,  power  of  growth 
after  being  cut  or  “ coming  quickly  under  the 
scythe,”  as  it  is  put,  the  quality  and  yield  of 
produce,  and,  finally,  the  suitability  of  certain 
grasses  to  certain  types  of  soil — are  all  factors 
that  need  to  be  given  due  account.  The  opinion 
of  an  authority  regarding  a mixture  for  per- 
manent pastures  worth  quoting  is  that  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at  should  be  “ to  produce  a uniform 
yield  throughout  and  not  a high  yield  during  the 
first  year  or  two,  followed  by  a dearth  in  the  later 
years.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  carefully 
balancing  the  rapid-growing  short-lived  plants  with 
the  more  permanent  species,  which  are  slow  in 
growth,  and  do  not  give  their  full  yield  until  they 
are  well  established.” 

Oil  Engines  (R.  J.  S.,  Co.  Leitrim) — It  is  against  our 
rules  to  indicate  a preference  for  any  particular 
make  of  machine  over  another,  but  we  have  the 
best  accounts,  both  as  regards  efficiency  and  ease 
in  working  for  the  engine,  which,  in  the  list  you 
give,  is  numbered  5.  We  shall  keep  in  mind  your 
request  for  a general  article  on  oil-engines.  A 
book  which  might  suit  you  tor  the  information 
you  are  in  quest  of  is  “ Gas  and  Oil  Engines,”  by 
Kirchske;  the  price  is  3s.  net,  and  the  publishers 
Scott,  Greenwood  and  Son,  8 Broadway,  Ludgate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.  It  can  be  ordered  through  any 
firm  of  booksellers. 

Sample  of  Milk  (E.,  King’s  Co.)— It  is  a fixed  inile  of 
ours  that  we  cannot  reply  to  querists  through  the 
post,  neither  do  we  undertake,  as  many  of  our 
readers  appear  to  think,  analyses  either  of  soils, 
milk,  or  feeding  stuffs.  Prom  the  description 
you  give  of  the  change  in  the  milk  your  cow  is 
giving  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  the  cow  is 
not  at  fault.  There  must  be  something  in  the 
feeding  or  else  in  the  handling  of  the  milk  after- 
wards. Write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  their  leaflet  on  “ Home  Butter-making,’’  and 
this  may  give  you  a hint  as  to  where  the  source  of 
trouble  lies  and  so  enable  you  to  remedy  it.  In 
addition,  you  might  manage  to  get  a visit  from 
the  County  Instructress  in  Dairying,  who  would 
help  you  by  advice  and  suggestion.  With  the 
new  grass  next  month  your  cow  should  be  giving 
rich  milk  and  a high  butter  yield. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Crowing  Mistletoe  (Versatile,  Co.  Cork)— Do  not  re- 
move the  muslin  until  June.  No,  the  frost  will 
not  injure  them 

Clipping  Hedges  and  Killing  Weeds  (P.,  Co.  Wexford) 
—(1)  Yew  hedges  should  be  clipped  in  April  and 
May.  (2)  We  do  not  give  names  of  proprietary 
articles  in  this  column.  Any  seedsman  will  sup- 
ply what  you  want,  with  full  directions.  There 
are  several  first-rate  weed-killers  on  the  market 
equal  in  merit. 

“RANSOME” 
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POULTRY. 

Dressing  for  Vermin— Feeding  Pullets  and 
Cockerels  (S.  L.,  Co.  Tyrone)— (1)  We  have 

practically  discarded  dusting  powders  in 

favour  of  mercurial  ointment,  as  the  lat- 
ter lasts  long  enough  to  kill  the  nits  that  hatch 
out  after  the  first  application,  and  we  have  never 
known  a hen  to  absorb  sufficient  to  do  her  any 
harm.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  a dust- 
ing powder,  you  will  find  the  recipe  for  the  well- 
known  Cornell  or  Lawry  powder  in  the  Poultry 
column.  (2)  We  are  gradually  putting  our  pullets 
on  to  dry  mash.  They  get  now  soft  food  in  the 
morning,  dry  mash  box  open  in  the  afternoon, 
and  grain  at  roosting  time.  Give  your  killing 
cockerels  soft  food  twice  a day  with  some  grain  at 
roosting  time,  and  let  them  have  all  the  milk  pos- 
sible. If  you  are  keeping  the  males  for  stock 
purposes,  be  careful  with  the  soft  food.  What  you 
want  in  this  case  is  a hard,  lean  frame,  with 
plenty  of  vigour,  not  a soft  chicken.  Be  sure  to 
see  the  growing  pullets  have  plenty  of  green  food. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  well-being, 
than  1 to  15  parts  meal,  until  they  are  well  over 
than  1 to  15  parts  meal  until  they  are  well  over 
three  months  old. 

Various  Questions  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry)— (1) 
Certainly,  put  all  your  birds  on  dry  mash.  We 
suggest  your  doing  this  a month  before  you  go 
away,  so  that  all  will  be  running  smoothly  by 
the  time  you  leave.  There  will  be  no  need  to 
give  any  of  your  chickens  soft  mash  in  August. 
Get  them  gradually  on  to  the  dry  mash  from  this 
on.  The  mash  you  mention  is  quite  good.  You 
can  buy  palm  nut  meal  very  cheaply  now;  add 
about  one-tenth  to  the  bought  mixture,  and  later 
on  a little  more  (2)  It  is  very  hard  to  say  ex- 
actly when  these  pullets  will  lay.  We  should 
say,  with  ordinary  good  care,  your  Wyandottes 
will  lay  about  the  end  of  October  and  your  Leg- 
horns early  in  November.  (3)  The  grass  will  be 
better  cut  tip  raw  and  mixed  through  the  soft 
food.  You  will  find  when  you  put  your  birds  on 
dry  mash  they  will  consume  a great  deal  more 
green  food.  (4)  May  we  suggest  that  for  your 
particular  circumstances  a Norwich  hopper  would 
be  a great  saving  of  grain?  Write  to  Finch  and 
Fleming,  Flitwick,  Beds.,  for  particulars.  The 
hoppers  are  very  dear,  but  for  saving  grain  and 
labour  they  are  excellent. 


VETERINARY. 

Death  of  Hen  (A.,  Co.  Wexford) — The  fowl  apparently 
died  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels.  This  condition,  in  all  probabil- 
ity. was  due  to  some  irritant  material  the  bird  had 
picked  up.  All  the  other  organs  were  healthy  and 
the  body  was  in  a well-nourished  condition.  Please 
note  that  letters  should  not  be  sent  packed  with 
the  bodies  of  dead  animals.  You  letter,  besides 
being  most  disagreeable  to  handle,  was  almost  in- 
decipherable when  it  reached  us. 

Death  of  Hen  (R.  F.  S.,  Oo.  Wicklow)— We  examined 
the  body  of  the  fowl  sent  us,  and  found  it  had 
died  from  juco  enteritis.  This  was  brought  on 
by  intestinal  parasites  (round  worms).  In  some 
parts  of  the  bowels  these  worms  were  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  completely  occlude  the  passage.  You 
might  give  each  of  the  remaining  birds  in  the 
same  run  or  yard  thirty  drops  of  mixture  of  one 
part  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  and  two  parts 
pure  olive  oil.  This  should  be  given  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  after  a light  feed  the  pre- 
vious evening.  A pill  containing  one  grain  of 
Thymol  might  be  given  under  the  same  conditions 
and  followed  in  a couple  of  hours  after  by  from 
two  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  or  olive  oil. 
The  birds  should  be  removed  to  fresh  quarters, 
otherwise  they  will  become  reinfested  by  eggs  of 
the  parasites  taken  up  with  food  and  water  from 
the  contaminated  soil. 

Death  of  Fowl  (P.,  Co.  Roscommon)— We  examined 
the  body  of  the  hen  and  found  the  liver  very 
much  enlarged  and  congested,  but  there  w'ere  no 
traces  of  parasitic  or  tuberculous  disease.  We 
would  advise  you  to  give  each  bird  a dose  of  Glau- 
ber salts  twice  weekly.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
dissolving  a small  dessertspoonful  of  the  salts  in 
each  pint  of  their  drinking  water.  Reduce  the 
food  ration  considerably,  and  let  them  forage  for 
themselves,  especially  on  a grass  run.  If  this  is 
not  practicable  increase  the  quantity  of  fresh  vege- 
table matter  and  reduce  the  potato  ration. 

Death  of  Cosling  (H.  E.  D.,  Co.  Fermanagh)- The 
body  of  the  gosling  was  too  small  for  satisfactory 
examination  purposes.  We  have  frequently 
stated  in  this  column  that  the  examination  of  the 
bodies  of  chicks,  ducklings,  and  goslings  is  gener- 
ally negative,  as  these  little  creatures  succumb  be. 
fore  the  disease  has  had  time  to  develop  lesions 
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in  any  of  the  organs.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  mortality  among  goslings  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood is  attributable  to  coccidian  disease.  We 
carefully  examined  the  little  body  you  sent  us. 
particularly  the  kidneys,  which  in  geese  are  the 
organs  chiefly  affected,  but  could  not  detect  any 
apiiearance.  We  would  advise  you  to  request  the 
Poultry  Instructress  for  your  county  to  visit  your 
premises  and  investigate  the  whole  matter. 

Lice  in  Young  Horses  (R.,  Co.  Meathl-Lousiness  is 
generally  met  with  in  poor  half-starved  and  badly- 
cared  animals;  however,  there  is  another  form  of 
this  condition  caused  by  the  common  hen  louse. 
This  occurs  in  stables  in  close  proximity  to  hen 
houses  or  to  which  hens  are  permiited  access. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  clip  the  hair,  then  wash 
the  animal  with  soft  soap.  J eyes’  Fluid  and  water 
(1—601,  and  when  dry  apply  the  mixture  of  paratUn 
and  linseed  oil  to  which  you  refer.  The  stall  or 
lowe  box  should  be  painted  with  hot  limewash  con- 
taining some  carbolic  acid  and  the  animal  given 
a fresh  bed  each  day.  If  the  yearling  is  weak 
and  run  down  give  him  an  extra  ration  of  each 
digestible  food.  Cleanliness  in  the  stable  is  the 
prime  factor  in  getting  rid  of  the  trouble. 

Cattle  Dying  from  Scour  (R.,  Co.  Meath)— " Scour,  ” 
or  diarrhoea,  is  not  a disease,  but  only  a symptom, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  nature's  way  of 
trying  to  get  rid  of  some  hostile  element  from 
the  animal  economy.  From  the  history  you  give 
of  the  two  affected  cattle  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  in  these  cases  the  scour  was  caused 
by  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  liver  or  in  the 
digestive  canal.  A post-mortem  examination 
made  by  a veterinary  surgeon  would  have,  in  all 
probability,  revealed  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  If 
you  have  any  other  cattle  similarly  affected  it 
would  be  well  to  have  some  of  the  foe'ces  from  these 
microscopically  examined  by  a qualified  man. 
Treatment  generally  of  disease  can  only  be  pro- 
perly carried  out  wlien  the  cause  in  operation  has 
been  ascertained.  

GENERAL. 

Income  Tax  (J.  S.  B.,  Co.  Wexford)— It  appears  to 
us  that  you  are  assessable  under  Schedule  (A) 
upon  £115  (less  one-eighth  for  repairs)  and  under 
Schedule  (B)  upon  £230.  As  regards  the  Schedule 
(B)  assessment,  we  assume  that  £115  is  the  P.L  V. 
of  the  lands  (exclusive  of  buildings),  and  that 
the  annual  sum  of  £32  5s.  6d.  represents  re-pay- 
ment of  mortgage  by  annual  instalments,  which 
includes  capital  and  interest.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  annual  interest  in  lieu  of  rent  or  purchase 
annuity.  On  the  basis  of  the  £3  13s.  income  tax 
deduction  from  the  half-yearly  instalments,  it 
would  appear  that  of  the  £32  5s.  6d.  a sum  of  £24 
6s.  8d.  represents  interest  and  the  balance  capital 
repayment,  in  which  case  the  Schedule  (A)  assess- 
ment would  be  reduced  by  £24  6s.  8d..  making  it 
£115,  less  one-eighth,  less  £24  6s.  8d..  but  you 
would  also  be  charged  the  £7  6s.,  which  you  are 
allowed  from  the  instalments  in  respect  of  the 
tax. 

Income  Tax  (W.  E.  R.,  Co.  Cavan) — It  is  provided  by 
the  Income  Tax  Act,  1918,  that  where  it  is  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  that  any  lands  not  occupied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  husbandry  or  mainly  for  those  purposes, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  a reference 
by  the  Commissioners  do  not  certify  that  the  use 
of  the  lands  by  the  occupier  thereof  for  a purpose 
other  than  husbandry  is  unreasonable,  then  the 
assessment  will  be  made  on  an  account  equal  to 
the  P.L.V.  thereof.  It  seems  to  us  that  wood- 
lands and  bogs  would  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  provision.  There  is  a further  provision  as  re- 
gards woodlands  whereby  any  person  occupying 
same  may  elect  to  be  assessed  in  respect  thereof 
under  Schedule  (D)  instead  of  under  Schedule  (B!. 

Income  Tax  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Louth)— We  as- 
sume that  you  are  a widow  and  that  your  only  in- 
come is  the  annuity.  On  this  basis  you  are  tax- 
able upon  £380,  less  abatement  £120,  viz.,  on  £260 
at  3s.  = £39.  You  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  re- 
cover refund  of  £75,  being  the  difference  between- 
the  tax  deducted  from  your  annuity  and  that  pay- 
able by  you.  In  the  circumstances  mentioned  by 
you,  the  I.T.  Acts  do  not  make  provision  for  any 
allowance  in  respect  of  your  daughters. 
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GIANT  EXHIBITION  AT  BALL’S  BR 
MANY  ATTRACTIONS  AND  BIG 
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By  far  the  biggest  and  best  agricultural  ex- 
hibition yet  seen  in  Ireland  opened  on 
Tuesday  last  at  the  famous  Ballsbridge 
premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  As  the 
annual  Spring  Show  of  the  Society,  this  week  s 
event  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  fixtures  of 
former  years,  the  programme  both  in  extent 
and  arrangement  far  surpassing  anything  hit- 
herto attempted,  while  the  influx  of  visitors 
may  safely  be  taken  to  haye  easily  broken  all 
previous  records.  This  is  a wonderful  ad- 
vance, when  one  considers  the  record  of  the 
past  half-dozen  years  as  affecting  the.  Society’s 
fixtures,  and  it  is  a proof  that  not  only  is  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  putting  forth  gi'eater 
effort  than  ever  before,  but  also  that  Insh 
farming  and  stock  breeding  are  in  a flourish- 
ing state,  while  the  minor  industries  conneeted 
therewith  are  again  being  revived. 

A DAMP  BECINNIKC. 

It  was  a three-day  Show,  lasting  until  Thurs- 
day evening,  an  extra  long  day  (9  a.ni.  to 
8 p.in.)  being  given  on  Wednesday,  so  that 
business  people  from  the  city  might  -share  in 
the  sights.  Needless  to  say,  much  anxiety 
was  felt  regarding  the  weather,  which  for 
many  days  beforehand  had  been  so  unpleasant, 
but,  unfortunately,  instead  of  the  hoped-for 
improvement,  conditions  grew  worse,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  opening  day  there 
was  a steady  fall  of  rain,  which,  if  not  very 
heavy,  was  sufficient  to  make  being  out-of- 
doors  far  from  enjoyable.  But  however  this 
may  have  influenced  people  to  stop  at  home, 
it  had  no  material  effect  upon  those — and  they 
were  many — who  were  present,  for,  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  exhibits  under  cover, 
little  exposure  had  to  be  suffered  by  visitors. 
THE  MANY  ATTRACTIONS. 

Within  the  turnstiles  one  hardly  knew  where 
to  turn  first:  in  front  the  Main  Hall  presented 
a brilliantly  busy  scene,  right,  left,  and  eentre 
being  closely  occupied  with  stands  bearing  the 
names  of  the  leading  firms  of  manufacturers, 
etc.,  in  the  Kingdom.  Passing  through,  one 
next  entered  the  spacious  building  where 
nearly  , three  hundred  head  of  cattle  were 
penned,  and  which  to-day  (Tuesday)  is  a scene 
of  much  activity,  as  judging  proceeds  in  the 
adjoining  rings.  With  all  the  beasts  it  holds, 
this  Hal)  is  a model  of  cleanliness  and  order. 
Away  to  the  left  one  finds  the  horses,  ponies, 
sheep,  and  pigs  loeated,  an  excellent  lot,  too, 
and  all  receiving  their  due  share  of  attention 
from  the  critics.  Attracted  now  by  what 
sounds  like  the  noise  of  battle,  the  visitor  en- 
ters the  great  machinery  yard — a great  ex- 
panse that  is  packed  close  with  machinery  and 
implements  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  for 
every  conceivable  purpose,  and  many  of  which 
are  working  full  steam  ahead.  Leaving  this 
noisy,  though  interesting,  section,  relief  is 
found  in  the  excellent  dairy  pavilion,  where 
many  pretty  girls  are  busy  with  churn  and 
butter-worker,  or  it  may,  by  retracing  one’s 
steps,  in  the  pretty  collection  of  goats  and  rab- 
bits arranged  by  the  United  Irishwomen  in  a 
building  adjoining  the  Main  Hall. 

WORK  AND  PLAY. 

A long  list  of  attractions  this,  but  yet  not  all, 
for  a further  important  feature,  making  quite 
a large  exhibition  in  itself,  was  to  be  viewed 
in  the  educational  display  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  which  included  grow- 
ing samples  of  farm  and  garden  crops,  seeds, 
feeding  stuffs  and  manures,  dairy  exhibits,  and 
a specially  interesting  poultry  demonstration 
of  the  full  management  of  the  birds.  Adjoin- 
ing this  section  was  another^  most  interesting 
sight,  namely,  the  demonstration  in  flax  scutch- 
ing, hackling,  spinning,  and  weaving  given  by 
the  “genuine  article”  from..  Killoe,  North 


Longford.  The  workers  stretched  from  end 
to  end  of  the  Art  Industries  Hall,  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  ages  of  several  of  the  ladies 
must  have  ranged  from  sixty  to  eighty,  all 
proved  themselves  vigorous  and  capable  ar- 
tists at  their  work.  Adding,  we  are  told,  to 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  certainly  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  onlooker,  was  a band  of  fiddlers 
and  pipers,  who,  in  addition,  to  a selection  of 
good  old  Irish  airs,  supplied  the  music  for  the 
excellent  dancing  that  was  performed  by  both 
men  and  women.  This  last  turn  was  heartily 
enjoyed  by  the  large  erowds  that  constantly 
thronged  the  Hall.  _ Completing  the  day’s  pro- 
gramme were  competitions  in  horse  shoeing, 
butter  making,  and,  most  popular  of  all,  horse 
jumping. 

THOSE  BEHIND  THE  SCENE. 

Concluding  this  brief  review  of  the  numerous 
attractions  and  before  turning  to  deal  with  the 
prize  winners,  a word  of  appreciation  must  be 
written  of  those  whose  heavy  lot  it  was  to 
make  and  look  after  the  arrangements.  It  is 
well  known  that  to  Mr.  Edward  Bohane,  the 
7\gricultural  Superintendent,  most  credit  is  due 
for  the  rearranging  of  the  programme  on  the 
present  lines,  and  it  must  be  encouraging  to 
him  to  know  that  his  inventiveness  and  enter- 
prise have  been  so  largely  rewarded.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  Show  Mr.  Bohane  also  showed 
himself  most  capable,  and,  despite  all  the 
bustle,  no  confusion  arose,  all  things  pro- 
ceeding smoothly  according  to  plan.  With 
the  name  of  Mr.  Bohane  must  be  linked  that 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Clark,  his  chief  assistant,  who  also 
rendered  much  valuable  service  in  carrying 
through  the  fixture,  and  much  praise  is  also 
due  to  the  large  band  of  stewards  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  different  sections. 

THE  JUDGES. 

The  following  were  the  judged  of  the 
different  sections : — Cattle.— Shorthorns— Mr. 
H.  W.  Blount,  Derby;  Mr.  W.  Peterkin,  Dun- 
glass,  Ross-shire.  Dairy  Shorthorns — Mr.  H. 
M.  Fildes,  Kilmallock.  Aberdeen-Angus — Mr. 
P.  Strachan,  Tarland,  Aberdeen.  _ Herefords — 
Mr.  P.  E.  Bradstock,  York  Hill,  Hereford. 
Kerrie.s — Mr.  D.  M.  Rattray,  Gortnaskehy, 
Ballybunion.  Jerseys — Col.  Gisborne,  Bramp- 
ton Bryan,  Hereford.  British  Friesians — Mr. 
G.  R.  Radcliffe,  Tarvin,  Chester. 

Sheep. — Border-Leicesters — Mr.  J.  Howie, 
Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire.  Roscommons — Mr.  P. 
J.  Fitzmaurice,  Elphin.  Lincolns — Mr.  C.  E. 

Howard,  Lincoln.  Oxford  Downs  and  Suffolks 
• — Mr.  R.  F.  H.  White,  Ballacolla,  Abbeyleix. 

Pigs. — Mr.  D.  Twomey,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Horses. — Irish  Draught  Horses — Capt.  C. 
Fetherstonhaugh,  Killucan.  Clydesdales — Mr. 
G.  Bean,  West  Ballochy,  Montrose. 

Polo  Ponies. — Brig.-Gen.  Hardress  Lloyd, 
D.S.O.,  Brosna;  Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  Dennis 
Bingham,  Marlborough  Barracks,  Dublin. 

Goats  and  Rabbits. — Goats — Capt.  (Sreen- 
way,  Monkstown.  Rabbits — Mr.  G.  Gittens, 

Willaston,  Chester. 

Dairy  Produce. — Butter  and  Cheese — Mr.  T. 
McCluskey,  Cashel. 

New  Implements. — Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy, 
M.A.,  Dublin;  Mr.  A.  W.  Whieldon,  Sutton; 
Mr.  J.  Willington,  Birr;  Mr.  R.  K.  Wright, 
Kilkea,  Mageney. 

THE  CATTLE  SECTION. 

SHORTHORNS. 

The  Shorthorns  were  a decided  advance  on 
last  year,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  the  animals  that  contested  the 
honours,  though  a good  deal  behind  the 
strength  of  former  April  Shows,  when  breed- 
ing stock  was  combined  with  the  annual  output 
for  the  year.  The  latter  are  now  disposed  of 


at  the  March  Show  and  Sale,  but  we  e .pccted 
a better  display  of  aged  and  two-year-old  bulls 
whose  strength  should  be  less  affected  by  the 
Sale  event.  Some  of  the  prominent  herds  oi 
the  North,  sueh  as  Pellipar  and  La,rne,  were 
abseirt,  as  well  as  a number  of  exhibitors  from 
the  great  Cookstown  district,  and  their  ab- 
sence was  felt.  If  those  breeders  are  in  the 
future  to  confine  their  attention  to  Belfast, 
Dublin  will  be  greatly  the  loser,  but  perhaps 
in  future  they  may  be  temijted  to  contest  the 
honours  in  rivalry  with  leading  British  herds 
at  Ballsbridge.  Mr.  Marshall  entered  a strong- 
contingent,  but  only  a few  of  them  appeared. 
His  most  prominent  entry  was  Pellipar  Iris, 
which  won  the  championship  silver  medal  and 
the  Chaloner  Plate.  This  three-year-old  bull, 
which  was  bred  at  Pellipar,  sired  by  Fdgeote 
Regalia,  and  grandson  of  Count  Crystal 
through  his  dam,  was  placed  reserve  as  a two- 
year-old  last  year  for  the  championship  to  the 
8,000-guinea  bull,  Fdgeote  Hero.  As  the  first 
prize  yearling  at  Belfast  two  years  ago  he  vvas 
sold  for  500  guineas,  and  he  is  now  an  animal 
of  great  level  substance,  with  wide  roasts,  de^ 
full  girth,  shapely  quarters,  and  great  rib, 
while  he  has  a very  distinguished  facing. 
Second  to  him  for  class  honours  was  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Dempsey’s  Snowball,  a four-year-old 
white  that  was  built  on  strong,  correct  lines, 
with  a capital  top,  plenty  of  girth  and  Quar- 
ters, but  he  had  not  the  level,  fashionable 
quality  or  thick  substance  of  the  champion. 
Among  two-year-olds,  which  was  not  so  strong 
a class,  Mr.  Wrench  got  1st  place  with  Crocus 
Courtier,  by  Bright  Baron  Butterfly,  a stylish- 
looking  roan  of  plenty  of  substance,  ^ 

good  fore-end,  but  not  quite  so  good  behind. 
We  should  here  have  preferred  Lord  Rathdon- 
nell’s  third  winner.  Brave  Hero,  which  had  bet- 
ter quarters  and  girth  than  . Mr.  Richard 
Wright’s  second  winner,  Priimplestown  Silver 
Mine.  There  was  a keener  competition  among 
yearling  bulls,  where  Mr.  Wrench  again  led 
with  The  Last  Baron,  by  Red  Baron,  beating 
Dandy  Broadhooks,  for  which  Mr.  Albert  Mar- 
shall paid  650  guineas  to  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Perry, 
of  Ahoghill.  Mr.  Wrench’s  bull,  whidi  was 
first  in  his  class  as  a yearling  in  March,  and 
reserved  to  the  lj300-guinea  champion,  and  re- 
served  at  5,000  guineas  in  the  Sale,  lyas  much 
better  substanced  than  Mr.  Marshall  s second 
prize  winner  while  he  had  the  fashionable  car- 
riage of  all  'the  Red  Baron  progeny.  Pie  was 
afterwards  awarded  the  champion  prize  of  *-0 
as  the  best  Shorthorn  yearling  bull  bred  in 
Ireland,  and  was  placed  reserve  to  Pellipar 
Iris  for  the  championship  inedal,  and  also  win- 
ning the  special  Leinster  District  prize.  Messrs. 

H.  and  Thos.  T.  Maclean  got  first  and  second 
prizes  in  a strong  class  of  cows  in  milk,  the 
former  wdth  a very  nice,  level,  stylish  red 
named  Glenamie  Luxury,  by  Fdgeote  Regalia, 
while  her  dam  Pellipar  Luxury  was  sired  by  the 

I, 500-guinea  Count  Crystal.  The  heifers  were 
a neat  lot,  Mr.  A.  Cameron  getting  first  among 
two-year-olds  with  Oak  Island  Augusta  old, 
while  he  was  again  first  winner  in  the  senior 
yearling  class  with  a thickly  substanced  deep 
roan  named  Inverton  Rowena,  by  Gainfort 
Martinent,  which,  with  another,  was  placed  re- 
serve for  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  oftered 
for  the  best  pair  of  yearlings.  That  cup  was 
won  by  Mr.  Edward  Cowdy  with  a pair  in 
which  figured  prominently  his  first  winner  in 
the  junior  yearling  class,  a neat  symmetrical 
roan  named  Island  Orphan  Bloom. 

DAIRY  SHORTHORNS. 

There  was  a good  show  of  DaiiT  ShorUiorii-, 
which  are  coming  more  into  prominence  every 
year.  For  bulls  calved  prior  to  1919  Lord 
Bessborough  came  first  with  a big,  massive, 
wide  ribbed  roan  named  Polonius,  out  of  a darn 
with  a yield  of  7,280  lbs.  of  milk,  while  second 
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1*^  placed  Mr.  Stephen  j.  Comerford’s 

r ota  Wil^d  King  3rd,  out  of  a dam  with  a re- 
gister or  1 ,2(5()  lbs.  This  was  a more  level  bull, 
but  of  less  substance  and  quality  than  the  first 
winner.  In  the  class  for  bulls  on  the  Depart- 
iiiental  Register  we  should  have  preferred 
second  winner.  Master  Jack, 
to  Misb^  Helena  C.  Scriven’s  first  winner,  liess- 
borough  Quinton,  as  the  former  was  more  level 
and  slightly  of  better  quality.  Among  a fine  lot 
of  cows  Mr.  Michael  Francis  O'Brien  got  first 
place  for  aged  cows  in  milk  with  Wales,  by 
Rose  Bud  16th,  which  showed  a lot  of  milk 
points  and  had  a register  of  8,666  lbs.  Mr.  A. 
Beamish  was  first  among  two-year-old  heifers 
with  a neatly  shaped  red  and  white  named 
Duchess  of  Ashgrove  2nd,  while  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare  carried  off  all  three  prizes  with  a 
nicely  brought-out  trio  among  yearling  heifers. 
ABERDEEN-ANCUS. 

1 he  Aberdeen -Angus  breed  have  maintained 
l^allsbridge,  and  quite  rival 
me  bhorthorns  in  point  of  breed  character. 
Among  a small,  but  choice,  lot  of  aged  bulls 
Mr.  Kobb  had  a striking  winner  with  Petunian 
a Pride  bull,  by  Ecclesiastic  of  Kinnochtry’ 
and  sire  of  the  famous  6,000-guinea  bull,  Perin- 
thian,  which  as  the  first  prize  yearling  and  sil- 
ver medal  winner  was  sold  at  Ballsbndge  Sale 
a year  ago  to  Mr.  Jas.  White,  Forfar,  for  610 
guineas.  Phis  is  a bull  of  rare  level  quality 
for  his  immense  substance.  He  has  a fine 
back,  deep  shoulders,  great  girth,  and  full, 
shapely  quarters.  He  has  a great  loin,  perhaps 
a little  too  strong  for  his  symmetry,  but  he  has 
rm  marring  unevenness,  and  he  worthily  won 
me  championship  gold  medal  and  the  Owen 
Oup  Next  to  him  for  class  honours  stood  Mr. 
R.  O.  Williams’  Bozero,  a Scotch  bull,  by 
Exaxis,  which  had  also  great  depth  and  level 
quality,  but  he  lacked  the  massive  width  of  the 
Eisnabreeny  champion,  and  he  was  not  quite  so 
good  over  the  quarters.  In  a small  class  of 
two-yea.r-olds  the  Earl  of  Ossory  got  first  prize 
with  Ringleader,  a nice,  stylish,  level  bull,  by 
Ubiciue,  which  had  a fine  broadside,  good 
bhoulders  and  girth,  but  was  a trifle  narrow  be- 
hind. Ihe  yearling  bulls  were  not  quite  so 
good  as  usual,  and  we  missed  the  usual  strong 
contingent  from  the  Curragh  herd,  which,  like 
Eisnabreeny,  had  been  disposed  of  at  the  Spring 
Sales.  Mr.  R.  C.  Williams  had,  however,  a 
very  nice  leader  in  Burgo  of  Coolcower,  by 
Eimclo,  a neat,  compactly  set  youngster,  with 
capital  facing,  though  a trifle  bare  over  the 
lail-hcad.  Next  to  him  was  placed  Capt.  R.  A. 
Coote’s  Black  Earl  of  Deerpark,  by  the  same 
site,  a level  bull  of  great  quality,  though  hardly 
so  good  in  the  quarters  as  the  second  winner. 

1 nough  the  Curragh  herd  entries  were  absent 
HI  the  bull  classes,  it  made  its  influence  felt 
among  females,  and  Capt.  Grier  won  first  prize 
among  cows  with  Erila  of  Curragh,  a neatlv 
shaped  animal  of  sweet  character,  by  Baron 
of  Curragh,  Mr.  Williams  getting  second  with 
one  of  more  substance  in  Disdain,  by  Erello. 

He  also  led  in  both  the  two-year-old  and  year- 
ling  heifer  classes.  The  two-year-old  Erina 
of  Curragh,  by  Peeler  of  Curragh,  which  won 
the  female  championship,  was  laid  on  lengthy, 
neat,  symmetrical  lines,  with  very  nice  quality 
and  she  presented  a pleasing  broadside.  She 
had  a strong  rival  in  Mr.  R.  C.  Williams’ 
Pianola  of  Coolcower,  a Pride,  by  Ermelo, 
which  was  placed  reserve  to  Capt.  Grier’s  win- 
ner tor  the  female  championship.  It  was 
touch  and  go  between  those  two,  and  in  the 
stall  we  should  have  preferred  the  second  win- 
ner tor  her  compactness  and  better  rib ; but 
n the  ring  it  was  hard  getting  away  from  the 
^ outline  and  rare  quality  of 

the  Curragh  winner  as  she  passed.  Cant 
‘“■'‘if, yearling  was  also  very  neatlv 
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‘i  u.ib  also  vcr\'  neatlv 

s iapeil  with  little  to  fiml  fault  with  in  her  get 
op.  Ihis  was  letrovna  of  Curragh  bv 
h.phcbus  of  Ballmdalloch,  and  again  Capt. 

ot  b"n"''"  Williams  with  one 

bitlei  Mibstance,  though  not  so  neatly  put 

hiVe  llV- Coolcower.  by  Ermelo; 
■ ■ l>.  went  to  the  same  exhibitor 

loi  1 ii.isa  of  Coolcower,  of  like  breeding 

HEREFORDS. 

Ihe  lleiefonlb  made  a good  useful  show  ot 
animals,  with  plenty  of  substance,  though  there 
was  not  quite  the  same  breed,  charfeter  or 
qualilx  .IS  among  the  Shorthorns  or  Aberdeen- 


^ lot  of  big  substanced  aged 
t— ^ 1 J got  first  prize  with  Irish 

h leld,  a deep  ribbed  bull  of  great  scale  for  his 
three  years.  There  were  only  two  entries  in 
the  two-year-old  class,  and  Mr.  J.  F Clarke 
was  placed  first  with  Brutus,  a bull  with  a 
nice  head,  level  shoulders,  and  well-sprung 
nb,  though  he  was  a bit  weak  in  the  rump.  The 
Lrl>nwood  herd  has  always  led  in  qualit\'  in 
recent  years,  and  Mr.  Dames  Longworth  had 
a fine  specimen  of  the  breed  for  the  Challenge 
Cup  and  champion  silver  medal  in  his  first 
prize  yearling  bull,  Glynwood  Hopeful,  which 
nad  a stylish  facing,  with  a fine  round  rib,  full 
girth,  and  good  shapely  quarters,  whiie  he 
stood  near  the  ground.  Next  to  him  for  second 
place  stood  another  of  Glynwood  breeding  in 
Glynwood  Hero,  by  the  same  sire.  Polo  Star 
1 his  was  also  a promising  bull,  with  plenty  of 
quality  and  a nice  middle-piece  though  he  was 
not  so  good  on  the  top  or  over  the  shoulders 
as  the  first  winner.  For  cows  Mr.  Dames 
Eongworth  was  again  first  with  Beauty  Queen, 
by  Victoria  Cross,  an  eight-year-old  cow  of 
nice  quality,  with  great  width  between  the 
hooks,  a fine  level  rib,  and  good  full  quarters. 

1 here  were  only  two  entries  for  two-year-old 
heifeis,  Mr.  John  S.  Gibson,  Killeshandra, 
being  placed  first  with  Ida,  a heifer  of  great 
®’^®^*'^nce,  fine  round  rib,  and  full  girth,  while 
Mr.  Damp  Longworth  was  second’  with 
Pamela,  of  more  quality,  but  less  level  sub- 
stance. Among  the  yearling  heifers  Mr.  Dames 
Eongworth  had  a handsome  pair  for  first  and 
second  winners  in  Loveliness  and  Sceptic,  both 
which  won  the  Perpetual 
Challenge  Cu^j  for  the  best  pair  of  yearling 
heifers.  They  were  both  of  similar  type  and 
pmpact,  deep  setting,  though  the  first  winner 
had  a htle  more  quality  than  the  other.  For 
the  third  prize  Mr.  John  S.  Gibson  had  a good 
deeply  ribbed  winner  in  Bawn  Hopeful  by  Jave- 
line.  She  was  inclined  to  droop  in  the  rump, 
but  had  good  thighs  and  level  shoulders. 
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KERRIES. 

fheie  was  a fine  show  of  Kerries,  ivhich  are 
every  year  improving  in  quality  and  breed 
character.  For  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup 
Mr.  S.  J.  Brown  had  a fine  specimen  of  the 
•breed  in  his  first  prize  two-year-old  winner, 
Ard  Caein  Prince  6th,  which  showed  a fine  typi- 
cal head  and  facing  with  nice  level  shoulders 
and  a lot  o^  quality.  He  had  also  the  reserve 
tor  this  honour  in  his  aged  first  winner  Gort 

m This  was  a’ great 

lengthy  bull  of  big  substance  for  his  breed,  but 
he  had  not  the  level  quality  of  the  two-year-old 
nor  was  he  so  level  over  the  shoulders  and 
girth.  Mr.  Brown  again  came  first  for  aged 
cows,  with  Gort  Curley  4th,  by  Gort  Diamond, 
a very  neatly  set  cow,  with  a good  top  and 
deep  shapely  quarters,  and  well-hung  udder 
showing  a lot  of  milking  points,  while  he  had 
a second  winner  of  more  substance  in  Gort 
Drops  6th.  For  three-year-old  heifers  the  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Vincent  for  Dairv- 
maid  by  Castlelough  Tommy,  a heifer  with  a 
capital  top  and  prettily-laid  shoulders ; while 
for  two-year-old  heifers  Mr.  John  Hilliard 
took  fii^t  prize  with  Castle  Mona  4th,  by  Castle- 
ough  Dermott,  a heifer  that  was  laid  on  neat 
straight  lines,  with  a good  top,  and  showing 
strong  milking  points,  though  she  might  have 
had  a little  more  depth.  Mr.  Hilliard  had  one 
of  deeper  type  as  the  first  winner  in  the  year- 
ling class  in  Castle  Monica,  a neatly  shaped 
youngster  by  Castle  Oliver,  while  a stable  com- 
panion of  similar  breeding,  Castlelough  Eileen 
won  the  third  pri^ze.  ’ 

JERSEYS. 


Jcisois  always  are  an  attractive  feature  of 
tin  .Show,  though  perhajis  their  interests  arc 
not  quite  so  wide  as  other  breeds.  Mr  Ernest 
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Ben  ley  won  the  Cedar  Challenge  Cup  and  re- 
serve with  a neatly  moulded  pair  of  yearling 
bulls,  which  were  placed  first  and  second  in 
their  class,  namely,  Danum  Lilac’s  Lass  and 
Danurn  Royal  Lad.  For  Jersey  cows  in  the 
aged  class  Mr.  Alfred  ^Verner  won  the  first  and 
second  prizes  with  a pair  that  showed  a great 
eal  of  milking  points.  His  first  winner. 
Shamrock  s 1 ride,  was  hardly  in  show  condi- 
tion, but  she  had  a good  top,  deeii  rib,  and  deep 
full  quarters’  with  fine  well-hung  udder  tha^ 
handled  i\  ell.  4 he  second  winner.  La  Chasse, 
had  a more  roomy  rib  and  greater  depth, 
tnough  the  udder  was  not  quite  so  shaiiely  or 
flexible,  and  the  former  proved  the  best  per- 
former.  Mr  Bewley  got  third  for  Danum 
Molly  and  Mrs.  Maud  E.  Hewitt  showed 
several  entries  of  a nice  milch  type.  For  hei- 
mrs  Mr.  Bewley  was  first  for  yearlings,  Mrs. 
L.  L.  Bqrter  for  two-year-olds  with  level,  typi- 
cal entries. 

BRITISH  FRIESIAN. 

There  was  a fairly  good  typical  show  of 
f cattle,  which  are  gaining  popularity 

tor  their  great  milking  points.  Mr.  Cowdy’s 
rst  winner  in  the  bull  cla^.  Summer  Island 
General  Robert,  showed  a lot  of  level  quality 
with  a good  girth  and  capitally  shaped  quar- 
ters. -Lord  Dunally  won  second  and  third 
prizes  with  Kilboy  Haig  and  Kilboy  Foch  the 
latter  of  which  was  sold  at  the  sale  for  6U 
guineas.  For  cows  Mr.  Edward  Cowdy  came 
hrst  with  Cymrie  Glossy,  a big,  strong-boned, 
tall  cov\  , with  wide  quarters,  that  we  thought 
appeared  a little  coarse  for  a milch  breed,  and 
we  should  have  preferred  to  her  the  second  and 
third  winners.  Hedge’s  Moss  Love  and  Milford 
Annie,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  F.  G.  Wilkinson,  both 
ot  which  showed  more  quality,  especially  the 
low  set  and  deeply  ribbed 
Mr.  Gowdy  was  again  awarded  the  first  prize 
or  heifers  in  calf  for  a level,  lengthv  three- 
year-old  named  Norton  Lady  Bess. 

SHEEP  CLASSES. 

LONC-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

The  sheep  section  of  the  Show  was  by  far  the 
largest  seen  at  a spring  fixture  on  these 
grounds,  the  total  number  of  entries  being  142 
or  nearly  double  the  number  shown  last  year 
lor  quality  this  years  lot  was  also  much 
superior,  and  rnany  of  the  winners  were  as 
hue  lepresentatives  of  their  breeds  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  Four  classes  of  Border- 
i^icesters  came  first,  competition  here  bein”' 
chiefl}  coi^ned  to  two  well-known  breeders  in 
Shillelagh,  and  Mr. 
M.  H.  Franks,  Mountrath.  In  three  of  the 
classes  the  former  was  the  only  exhibitor,  he 
winiiing_  first  and  second  prizes  in  each  of  the 
classes  f^  ram  lambs,  shearling  ewes,  and  ewe 
iambs.  The  other  class,  for  shearling  rams, 
brou^t  out  seven,  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Mr.  h ranks  each  providing  three,  and  Dr 
benven  one.  Competition  again  rested  be- 
Uveen  the  two  first  named,  but  this  time  Mr. 

1 ranks  got  first  place  with  a beautiful  home- 
bred ram  that  was  also  awarded  the  breed 
society’s  special  prize.  One  of  Earl  Fitzwil- 
liams  tno  got  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Franks 
came  again  with  the  third  winner.  The  Ros- 
commons  made  a slightly  larger  show,  though 
here  again  competition  was  confined  to  a couple 
of  the  leading  breeders.  The  shearling  ram 
headed  by  a well-grown  ram  from 
Acheson  s flock,  which  also  supplied 
the  third  prize  ivinner.  With  a third  entr>* 
from  Mr.  Acheson’s  flock,  this  pair  formed  the 
tno  which  for  the  third  time  won  for  this 
breeder  the  Challenge  Cup,  which  consequentlv 
now  becomes  his  absolute  propertv.  Second 
prize  in  the  shearling  ram  class  lient  to  Mr 
John  Keane,  Baltacken,  Moyvorc,  .Mullingar, 
toi  a nice  type  of  ram.  The  last-named  exhi- 
bitor also  showed  a nice  pair  of  ram  lambs, 
wliich  were  awarded  first  and  second  prizes’ 
Hiul  in  the  ewe  lanili  class  and  the  shearling 
c\ye  class  Mr.  Keane  again  >howed  the  first 
\unners.  a second  prize  in  the  lattei  class  going 
to  Mr.  .-Vcheson.  '1  he  Lincoln  breed,  which 
came  next,  was  more  largely  rcpicsented  than 
an\ , having  as  many  as  sixty  entries.  The 

section  was 

Mr.  Adam  O'Brien.  Newtoivn,  Cloughjordan, 
who  captured  three  first  pri'zes  and  three 
Continued  on  page  621. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Word6  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink, 
Falling  like  dew  npon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think.”  -Byron. 


Correspondence  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 


OWLS  IN  IRELAND. 

Sir, — I notice  in  your  paper  of  8th  May  a refer- 
ence to  my  letter  to  you  with  reference  to  squirrels 
and  their  evil  deeds  and  a query  as  to  whether  I 
know  anything  of  the  little  owl,  “Athene  noctna. ” 

I do  not  know  anything  of  this  bird  (which  so  far 
has,  I believe,  fortunately  not  been  introduced  into 
Ireland)  except  what  I see  about  it  in  letters  to 
The  Field,  the  majority  of  which  attribute  to  it  a 
very  bad  reputation  as  an  enemy  of  game  birds, 
even  when  grown  to  a fair  size.  I think  an  investi- 
gation is  being  carried  on  about  it  at  present  by 
naturalists  and  game  preservers  in  England,  as  it 
has  spread  very  rapidly  and  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  since  its  introduction  into  England  by  the 
late  Lord  Lilford  from  the  Continent  not  so  very 
many  years  ago. 

This  is  one  of  the  examples  of  the  dangers  if  pio- 
miscuous  and  uncontrolled  acclimatisation  of  new 
birds  and  animals  into  a country  hitherto  unin- 
habited by  them,  such  as  has  followed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sparrow  into  America  and  the  rabbit 
into  Australia,  which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
strictly  prohibited  by  law,  except  after  full  consi- 
deration and  permission  by  Government.  We  lave 
enough  owls  and  birds  of  prey  as  it  is,  without 
bringing  in  new  ones — 

(1)  The  white,  or  barn  owl,  about  the  most  use- 
ful and  harmless  bird  we  have,  which  should  be 
most  strictly  preserved  and  encouraged  by  every 
means.  It  preys  practically  exclusively  on  rats  and 
mice  and  rooks. 

(2)  The  tawny  owl  frequents  woods  mostly,  and 
nearly  as  useful  as  the  white  owl. 

(3)  The  long-eared,  or  brown  owl,  also  a bird  of 
the  woodlands,  and  preying  considerably  on  rats 
and  mice,  but  it  takes  smaller  birds  as  well,  and  I 
think,  from  traces  of  feathers  when  a kill  has  been 
made,  that  it  kills  a certain  number  of  woodcock, 
pouncing  on  them  when  feeding  by  night.  It  prob- 
ably takes  some  young  pheasants  and  partridges 
also,  but  not  many. 

(4)  The  short-eared  owl.  This  is  a migratory 
bird,  unlike  the  other  owls,  flying  well  in  the  day- 
time. It  arrives  in  November,  following  the  migra- 
tion of  snipe  from  the  northern  latitudes,  remaining 
till  February,  and  departing  again  with  the  snipe  in 
that  month  to  the  Far  North,  when  it  breeds.  It 
feeds  mainly  on  snipe  and  the  smaller  migrants,  and 
is  almost  always  found  in  the  marshy  ground,  which 
it  frequents,  nesting  also  in  marshes  on  the  ground, 
unlike  the  other  owls,  which  nest  in  old  walls  or 
holes  in  trees.  In  the  summer,  much  of  its  food 
consists  of  young  ducks,  as  well  as  snipe  and  other 
marsh  birds. 

The  short-eared  owl  is  an  inhabitant,  both  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America.  I never  saw  one  in 
Ireland  after  mid-February  or  before  mid-November, 
but  have  found  many  of  their  nests  in  the  great 
marshes  around  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  U.S.A., 
where  in  the  summer  countless  millions  of  all  kinds 
of  waterfowl,  waders,  and  various  marsh  birds 
breed.  These  owls  are  very  bold  when  their  nests 
are  approached,  swooping  down  at  the  intruder 
within  a few  feet  of  his  head  and  though  I think 
they  only  lay  two  eggs  at  a time  one  often  finds 
a curious  mixture  in  the  nest,  a pair  of  nearly  fully- 
fledged  young  birds,  a pair  of  hard,  sat-on  eggs, 
and  a pair  of  very  fresh  eggs,  apparently  only  just 
laid,  and  yet  only  two  old  birds  around  the  nest. 

I never  found  any  rats  or  mice  round  their  nests, 
the  larder— and  it  was  always  well  stocked — con- 
sisting of  birds  only — young  wildfowl  of  various 
kinds, Wilson’s  snipe,  marsh  red-winged  and  yellow- 
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throat  starlings,  and  once  a phalarope.  I shoot 
this  owl,  the  short-eared,  on  sight,  while  preserving 
the  other  three  kinds  strictly. 

Yours,  etc., 

John  W.  Young. 

Brockley  Park, 

Stradbally,  Queen’s  County, 

10th  May,  1920. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy  never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidscn  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 
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‘ Farmers'  Cazetts  " when  replying  to  advertisements 


WHEN  BUYING  STOCK. 

IP  is  usually  a hard  task  for  the  inexperi- 
enced to  purchase  cattle  in  the  sale  ring 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  himself  and  his 
pocketbook.  There  is  a great  amount  of 
psychology  in  a sale  and  the  auctioneer  rvho 
knows  how  to  handle  the  crowd  and  lake  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  liigh  enthusiasm  freciiicnlly  has 
one  bidding  high  on  individuals  that  he  knows 
full  well  are  not  worth  the  price  to  him.  This 
must  be  guarded  against,  as  an  animal  is  often 
in  the  ring  but  two  or  three  minutes  when 
spirited  bidding  is  going  on,  and  this  time  is 
not  sufficient  for  a careful  sound  examination 
that  one  is  considering  as  an 
addition  to  his  breeding  herd.  Again,  one’s 
position  at  the  side  of  the  sale  ring  may  keep 
him  f 1 om  a clear  view  of  the  animal  being  bid 
on,  and  thus  he  fails  to  detect  those  covered 
defects  that  can  be  so  easily  concealed  by  high 
fitting.  Some  faults  may  also  be  overlooked 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  is  shown 
that  would  otherwise  be  detected  by  a close 
examination  of  the  animal  in  the  stalls. 

To  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  hasty  judgment  and 
to  save  regrets  and  apologies  when  the  cheque 
is  being  written,  after  the  sale,  the  buyer 
should  follow  some  definite  plan.  A good 
scheme  is  to  obtain  a sale  catalogue  as  early 
as  possible  before  the  sale,  then  make  up  your 
mind  just  what  you  wish,  how  many  cows, 
bulls,  and  heifers;  the  age, _ whether  bred  or 
unbied,  and  fi*om  wbat  families  you  would  pre- 
fer  to  have  them.  Then  examine  the  offer- 
ings, paying  particular  attention  to  those  that 
are  most  likely  to  fit  into  your  herd.  Examine 
then  the  breeding  and  mark  them  in  your  cata- 
logue. Do  not  be  misled  by  records  of  in- 
dividuals that  are  not  close  relatives,  such  as 
this  cow’s  dam  is  the  sister  of  sire’s  or  dam’s 
j best  cows  in  our 

herd.  These  remarks  are  only  part  of  the 
good  salesman’s  art  and  put  in  as  “ bait.”  Al- 
most any  individual  may  have  a nice  write-up 
if  one  wishes  to  go  back  far  enough  among  its 
relatives  to  find  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  selecting  individuals  for 
their  blood.  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  have  a bull  of  particular  family,  have  that 
famil^y  appear  in  the  pedigree  some  place  in 
the  first  four  generations.  One  cannot  study 
the  pedigrees  too  much  and  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  those  animals  that  might  be  pos- 
sible additions  for  the  herd,  go  to  the  farm 
and  see  them  before  the  day  of  sale  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  This  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable on  account  of  the  great  distance,  but 
an  inspection  of  the  cattle  before  the  sale  day 
will  many  times  save  one  from  a big  mistake. 

If  one  has  been  able  to  make  a previous  in- 
spection it  will  be  of  a decided  advantage,  for 
the  amount  yon  are  able  to  pay  for  ’ the 
different  ones  pray  then  be  placed  in  the  cata- 
logue and  you  will  be  well  acquainted  with 
your  prospective  purchases.  Then  when  the 
day  of  sale  comes  you  are  prepared.  Yon 
have  placed  the  maximum  value  on  the  animal 
that  it  would  be  worth  to  you,  its  markings 
and  type  are  known  and  you  can  bid  intel- 
ligently and  with  a clear  mind. 

If  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  an  in- 
spection trip  before  the  sale,  you  should  at 
least  have  estimated,  from  the  breeding,  age, 
and  merits,  what  the  particular  animals  you 
are  interested  in  are  worth  to  you,  and  should 
have  formed  a good  picture  in  your  mind  as 
to  the  type,  markings,  and  qualities  of  the  in- 
dividuals you  are  considering  buying.  Then 
arrange  to  get  to  the  place  of  sale  in  sufficient 
time  so  that  you  can  examine  the  individuals 
yon  have  selected.  The  attention  given  them 
should  not  he  hurried  and  should  be  confined 
mostly  to  the  indi\idual  excellence  of  the  ani- 
mals, paying  strict  attention  to  the  type  that 
you  have  in  your  herd,  and  seeing  that  the 
prospective  cattle  should  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  them.  After  observing  the 
cattle  yon  are  then  ready  to  bid  on  them. 
Since  you  have  determined  the  desirability  of 
the  animals  and  their  probable  worth  to  you, 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  that  you  do  not  over- 
bid, for  frequently  a good  trader  of  cattle  will 
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sometimes  lose  his  head  at  the  ringside,  in  the 
face  of  spirited  bidding.  The  beginner  is  quite 
likely  to  reason  that  if  the  animal  is  worth 
some  certain  amount  to  a competitive  bidder, 
then  it  is  worth  just  a little  more  to  him. 
A beginner  will  also  do  well  to  be  careful  not 
to  hid  against  himself,  as  auctioneers  in  large 
crowds  will  sometimes  use  this  method. 

However,  public  auction  sales  are  not  to  be 
condemned,  and  if  a person  will  carefully  in- 
simcl  his  prospective  buys  and  weigh  carefully 
Its  exact  worth  to  him,  and  then  hold  himself 
entirely  to  this,  he  can  usually  buy  as  cheaply 
at  auction  as  at  a private  sale. 


LIVE  STOCK  ITEMS. 

ABERDEEN-ANCUS  ITEMS. 

Col.  Carroll,  Moore  Abbey,  Moore,  Athy, 
has  sold  to  Col.  Gretton,  Dunlavin,  a splendid 
yearly  Aberdeen-Angus  bull,  by  Black  Ben  of 
Achvochkie,  out  of  Hazel  Belle,  by  Heather 
.3rd.  Mr.  W.  H.  Twamley’s  seven  pedigree 
Aberdeen-Angus  cows  have  calved  six  bulls 
and  one  heifer  calf  this  season.  Some  are  by 
Black  Ben  of  Achvochkie,  and  some  by  Mar- 
cus of  Knockgar,  by  Ermelo. 


THE  HACKNEY  HORSE  IN  IRELAND. 

Irishmen,  thanks  to  the  lead  given  by  Lord 
Ashtown,  seem  to  be  taking  a renewed  in- 
terest in  the  Hackney  breed  of  horses,  for 
several  of  the  leading  Scottish  animals  have 
been  sold  to  cross  the  Channel.  The  actual 
transactions  cannot  yet  be  disclosed,  but  tlicy 
will  be  noted  in  due  course. 


CLYDESDALE  PURCHASES. 

Lieutenant  H.  R.  Morrison,  the  well-known 
South  of  Ireland  Clydesadle  breeder,  has  just 
safely  landed  in  Ireland  four  high-class  Clydes- 
dale females,  heavv  in  foal  to  typical  sires. 
From  the  stud  o Mr.  Andrew  McFarlane 
Netherton,  Blackfc  Perthshire,  he  has  ac- 
quired the  six-yea  'Id  Ella  of  Blackford 
(45769)-  A mare  of  fine  substance,  with  clean 
flat  flinty  bones,  she  is  by  the  champion 
Hiawatha  (10067),  out  of  Welcome  (16345),  by 
the  famous  Maegregor  (1487)..  Along  with 
her,  Mr.  McFarlane  disposed  of  Polly  of  Tom- 
brake,  rising  five  years,  and  by  Edward  Garnet 
(16578),  out  of  Norah  of  Tombrake  (391 10), 
after  the  veteran  Royal  Favourite  O0630). 
James  Cairns,  Abercrombie,  St.  Monance,  con- 
tributed to  Lieut.  Morrison’s  consignment  his 
well-known  prize-winning  mare  Abercrombie 
Flora  (40565),  now  rising  eight  years,  and  in 
foal  to  Abercrombie  Appin  (19596),  and  the 
fourth  female,  also  purchased  from  Mr.  Cairns, 
and  likewise  in  foal  to  Abercrombie  Appin,  is 
Saucy  Ann,  a three-year-old,  by  the  popular 
Abercrombie  stud  horse,  General  Joffre 
(18367),  out  of  Saucy  Queen  (44819). 


THE  HORSE’S  FEET. 

The  fanner  should  know  the  state  of  each 
foot  in  his  team.  He  must  remember  that 
thei-e  is  a iioof  head,  a wall,  sole,  frog  and 
heels,  aU  of  wliieh  are  subject  to  wear.  A con- 
venient time  to  examine  is  as  the  horses  leave 
the  stable  for  the  morning  drink.  If  they  have 
been  cleaned  out  wlien  groomed  tliey  need  not 
be  lifted  again,  their  walls  can  be  seen  wlien 
they  put  tiieir  feet  down  and  tlie  under  jjai-ts 
wlien  they  lift  tliem  up.  At  least  onoe  a week 
a thorough  inspection  should  he  given.  A good 
time  will  be  after  feeding  on  Sunday  morning. 

Shoes  should  be  removed  every  six  we^s  if 
not  worn  out  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
hoof.  The  stinking,  fermenting  dung  which  so 
often  forms  the  floor  of  the  stable  is  the  cause 
of  many  cases  of  diseased  feet.  The  ammonia 
of  the  dung  and  urine  loosens  tlie  fibres  and  rots 
the  frog.  It  is  only  because  the  horse  spends 
so  many  hours  at  work  on  clean  soil  tliat  more 
lameness  ds  not  prevalent. 

Tlie  hairy  legs  of  draught  horses  a.re  a source 
of  trouble,  and  should  lie  brushed  out,  not 
washed,  daily.  It  is  a matter  for  surprise  tliat 
heavily  feathered  horses  hare  ixirsisted  so  long. 
Many  men,  after  breeding  to  get  hair,  cut  it  off 
in  the  working  teams,  which  sufficiently  esti- 
mates its  value.  If  an  occasional  wash  is  given 
to  the  legs,  tliey  should  be  rubbed  dry  with  a 
brail  hag.  and  tlieii  bran  rubbed  in  until  it  falls 
out  of  the  hair  drj-. 
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HORSES. 


STABLE  TRICKS  AND  VICES. 

PROBABLY  thwe  «ro  few  Jiorsenien  who 
have  not  had  the  privilege  of  observing  in 
some  horses,  one  or  more  of  the  vices  or 
tricks  that  they  are  commonly  subject  to.  The 
disadvantages  of  liorses  afflicted  with  any  one 
of  the  many  tricks  and  vices  are  loss  of  con- 
dition in  the  animal,  danger  in  handling  on 
account  of  injury  and  the  annoyance  that  they 
cause,  and  in  some  cases  the  destruction  of 
stable  equipment  and  clothing.  Most  of  these 
conditions  are  acquired  from  association  with 
other  aniraads,  while  a few  may  be  the  result  of 
some  disease  or  injury,  and  others  may  result 
from  unkind  treatment.  The^e  iconditions  are 
not  as  common  in  wo.rk  horses  as  they  are  in  the 
lighter  breeds,  but  they  are  of  cpmmon  enough 
occurrence  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and 
a knowledge  of  the  nature  of  them  may  .be  the 
aneans  of  preventing  them  in  the  greater  number 
of  animals. 

Care  in  Buying  Horses. 

If  one  is  buying  an  animal  from  another  who 
has  owned  it  for  some  time,  it  is  always  well  to 
first  observe  the  lioirse  in  the  stall;  pass  in 
beside  it,  noting  its  action  and  behaviour.  If 
it  is  a work  animal  it  is  well  to  observe  the 
harnessing  operation.  Obseiwe  the  manger  for 
evidence  of  cribbing,  and  the  sides  and  back  of 
the  stall  for  evidence  of  kicking ; if  in  the 
winter,  make  an  effort  to  observe  the  clothing, 
to  determine  whether  the  animal  tears  it  or  not. 
It  might  be  well  to  use  tire  comb  and  brush  for 
a few  minutes,  to  detect  any  difficulty  in  groom- 
ing. Cai'eful  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
animal  while  being  hitched.  There  are  very  few 
tricks  and  vices  but  what  detract  very  much 
from  the  animal’s  value,  and  -some  of  them  are 
,so  serious  as  to  make  the  animal  almost  useless 
for  work  purposes,  while  others  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  handle  the  animal.  If  animals  are 
kept  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible  when  not 
working,  it  will  lessen  the  liability  of  learning 
these  tricks.  It  'S  also  good  for  the  animal  as 
it  provides  much  needed  exercise.  Idleness  with 
the  greater’  part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  stable 
is  oonduoive  to  disease,  as  well  as  the  possible 
acquiring  of  tricks  and  vices. 

The  Habit  of  Weaving. 

This  is  a habit  that  is  noticed^  very  often  in 
race  horses  and  especially  in  wild  animals  ;n 
captivity.  The  animal  will  weave  back  and  forth 
continually,  and  at  times  to  the  extent  that  the 
feet  will  alternately  be  raised  and  lowered  to 
the  floor  with  the  movements  of  the  body.  This 
is  a nervous  -condition  that  iriay  be  brought 
about  by  some  diseased  condition ; however, 
there  is  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  any  particular 
disease  that  has  been  credited  with  producing 
this  habit.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that 
tliis  condition  may  be  started  in  an  animal  from 
observing  another  animfil.  Some  horses  weave 
constantly,  while  other's  weave  only  a part  of 
the  time ; it  is  needless  to  state  that  any  animal 
practising  this  habit  continually  is  greatly 
weakened  and  incapacitated  for  work.  It 
requires  too  much  energy  dur-ing  the  constant 
weaving.  Such  animals  should  always  be  kept 
apart  from  others,  so  that  they  do  not  contract 
the  habit  from  observance.  They  should  be 
provided  with  bedding  that  will  not  slip  under 
them,  and  should  be  placed  in  a large,  roomy 
box-stall.  If  possible,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  run  in  tire  pasture  for  some  little  time,  or  as 
much  of  the  time  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
The  extent  to  which  the  animal  is  affected  by 
the  habit,  will  determine  the  disposition  of  it. 
If  it  renders  it  weak  and  unable  to  work,  it 
should  he  destroyed.  If  it  can  work  witlrout 
much  inconvenience,  -and  will  remain  in  fairly 
good  flesh  while  doing  so,  it  may  be  used  in 
this  way. 

Windsucking  and  Crib-biting. 

These  are  by  far  the  most  common  habits  that 
we  find  amongst  v\ork  horses.  They  lower  the 
selling  value  of  many  a good  horse  to  a ridi- 
culous figure,  and  at  the  best  are  very  undesir- 
able. However,  many  of  these  animals  are 
capable  of  giving  very  satisfactory  service  for 
years,  with  no  other  inconvenience  to  the  owner 
than  the  time  and  bother  of  attending  to  the 
method  of  constantly  preventing  the  perfor- 


mance of  the  act.  A windsuckor  arclies  its  neck, 
draws  its  head  toward  tho  breast  and  gives  a 
gulp,  thus  swallowing  air.  The  crih-biter 
accomplishes  the  same  end,  but  it  catclies  liold 
of  the  manger  or  some  other  object  in  order  to 
get  a good  purchase,  and  at  tlio  time  it  pulls 
back  a grunt  is  emitted.  A windsuckcr  cannot 
be  recognised,  but  the  crib-biter  can  he  recog- 
nis^ed  by  its  worn-off  teeth.  In  some  animals 
these  teeth  are  worn  down  almost  to  the  gums. 
Colic  or  indigestion  frequently  I’esult  from  this 
habdt. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  horses  wdl 
learn  both  of  these  habits  from  observing  other 
horses,  and  for  this  reason  horses  tliat  have 
acquired  these  habits  should  be  kept  away  from 
all  other  horses.  Many  metliods  have  been  used 
to  151'evcnt  this  practice  iii_  horses,  but  many 
times  they  outwit  the  device.  They  usually 
desist  during  the  time  that  the  act  produces  any 
discomfort,  but  as  soon  as  they  And  a way  to 
practise  the  habit  without  any  discomfort  they 
are  performing  the  act  as  of  old.  Many  of  the 
piractices  that  were  used,  were  cruel  and  should 
not  be  countenanced  at  all.  Sawing  between 
the  teeth,  lacing  wire  between  the  teeth  at  the 
gums,  are  both  cruel  and  last  only  as  long  .as 
the  soreness  lasts.  One  of  tlie  most  methods  is 
to  take  a wide  strap  and  xilace  around  the  neck 
just  hack  of  the  legion  where  the  tliroat  latch 
rests.  This  shouhl  be  buckled  tight  enough  that 
the  horse  cannot  arch  his  neck.  This  will  not 
interfere  with,  breathing,  eating  or  drinking  ; it 
should  be  remove.l  when  the  horse  is  working, 
unless  he  onbs  on  the  yoke  or  tongue,  and  in 
such  cases  it  may  be  worn  at  all  times.  Muzzles 
have  Iieen  tried,  hut  are  not  a-s  ■satisfactory  as 
the  wide  strap.  The  horse  may  he  placed  in  a 
-stall  witli  four  blank  walls  and  fed  from  the 
floor  but  this  will  not  prevent  windsucking,  -and 
it  is  not  as  practical  -as  the  use  of  the  strap. 
Horses  have  been  known  to  crib  on  the  toe  of 
a front  foot,  so  the  blank  walls  -would  not  answer 
all  cases  even  for  a crib-biter.  Always  remove 
from  the  other  horses.  No.  permanent  cure  has 
been  found  to  date. 

Kicking  in  the  Stable. 

This  is  a very  sei’ious  habit  -as  it  is  apt  to 
injure  the  animal,  destroys  the  stall,  and  besides 
is  very  annoying.  This  habit  is,  no  doubt,  worse 
in  mares  than  geldings ; it  is  practised  most 
often  by  the  animals  when  they  are_  idle. 
Spending  the  gi-eatei-  x^ai-t  of  their  time  in  the 
ox>en  i.s  a good  method  of  preventing  this  habit. 
Folloiving  are  some  of  the  many  methods  of 
trying  to  prevent  this  habit,  but  none  of  them 
are  absolutely  successful.  Padding  the  portions 
of  the  stall  that  is  being  struck  by  the  anim-al, 
lianging  sacks  of  s-and,  dirt,  etc.,  -where  -the 
animal  may  sti’ike  them  w-hen  kicking,  hanging 
pricldy  bushes  so  that  they  may  be  struck,  and 
the  -buckling  of  a short  piece  of  leather  around 
the  ankle  to  which  is  fastened  a short  piece  of 
oliain  that  will  strike  the  legs  when  the  animal 
kicks.  If  no  other  means  will  do,  the  legs  may 
be  shackled  together.  Some  animals  kid<  only 
when  the  -stable  is  dark ; hanging  a light  in  the 
barn  will  prevent  some  horses  from  kicking. 
When  any  of  these  -methods  are  used,  by  Tyhich 
the  animal  can  injure  itself,  cai’eful  attention 
must  be  given  that  such  injury  does  not  occur. 

Crowding  in  the  Stall. 

This  is  a very  dangerous  habit  as  far  . -as  the 
attendant  is  concerned.  This  consists  of  toe 
animal  forcing  the  attendant  against  the  side 
of  the  -stall  and  holding  him  thei’e  by  crowding 
against  him.  It  is  frequently  that  ribs  are 
broken  in  this  way,  o-r  that  a foot  is  mashed  by 
-the  animal’s  trampling  upon  it.  This  habit  is 
found  more  often  in  mares  than  in  geldings,  and 
often  during  the  heat  period.  Careless  handling 
and  roughness  during  grooming  and  soreness  of 
the  neck  o-r  shoulders  may  all  be  the  cause  of 
this  vice.  In  -some  animals  this  habit  is  only 
noticed  during  grooming  or  harnessing,  in  others 
■at  any  time.  If  the  animal  is  very  bad  it  may 
he  necessary  to  place  it  in  a wide  Stall  and  then 
■to  place  -a  pole  in  the  stall,  and  fasten  at  the 
manger,  fa.r  enough  from  the  wall  that  the 
-attendant  can  wallo  -behind  it. 

Biting. 

Occasionally  mares  and  geldings  in  a playful 
way  will  -bite  the  attendant  during  grooming; 
this  is  quite  as  painful  as  though  done  with 
malicious  intent,  -so  it  -should  never  be  encour- 
aged by  tickling  with  the  brush  or  comb,  or  any 
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unnecessary  proccilure.  Tt  may  lie  tlie  re, suit  of 
careless  grooming  oi-  tender-skinned  animals,  or 
imfirofier  li-amlling  of  an  animal  with  a sore  neck 
or  sore  Shoulders.  If  tho  animal  is  very  viciou.s 
a muzzle  may  ho  used  at  all  times  except  during 
the  feeding  xxuiod.  In  others  the  use  of  a side 
stick  will  do  very  well;  it  is  simply  a stick  one 
end  of  which  is  fastcnerl  in  tlie  no.se  hand  of  tho 
halter  and  tlie  other  to  a curcingle  around  tho 
body. 

Tearing  the  Clothing. 

This  is  one  habit  that  some  horses  acquire  that 
is  very  -apt  to  try  the  owner’s  patience.  It  is 
one  -tliat  is,  as  a rule,  very  hai'fl  to  control  with 
any  satisfaction,  ft  is  doubtful  if  it  can  i.o 
prevented  successfully  when  once  fully  acfjuired. 
The  best  method  of  pi-evention  is  by  the  use  of 
a stout  leather  guard  which  is  fastened  to  the 
halter  strap  that  passes  under  the  horse’s  jaw; 
this  straj)  must  be  long  enough  to  roach  below 
the  lips,  and  then  the  animal  cannot  got  hold  of 
the  clo-thing.  A muzzle  can  also  ho  used,  but 
must  be  kept  in  place,  during  the  time  the 
blanket  is  worn. 

Gnawing  the  Walls. 

This  is  an  indication  usually  that  the  animal 
requires  -some  minei’als,  such  as  lime ; many 
times  -a  lumxi  of  rock  .salt  in  the  feed  box  or  a 
regular  supply  of  salt  will  remedy  the  trouble. 
When  this  does  not  secure  the  desired  results, 
the  walls  may  be  x>atoted  with  creosote  or  tar 
with  some  creolin  or  other  objectionable  sub- 
stance added. 

Eating  Manure. 

This  i-s  a verj^  dirty  habit,  and  when  once 
acquired  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  stopped. 
Many  times  it  is  an  indication  of  improper  feed, 
or  it  may  be  that  of  indigestion.  With  this 
habit  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a thorough 
veterinary  examination  of  the  animal  made  as 
soon  as  possible. — Dr.  G.  H.  Conn,  in  “ The 
Farmers’  Advocate.” 


CARE  OF  HARNESS. 

Ar  the  present  time  hames.s  and  harness 
leather  -are  about  the  most  expensive 
things  -a  f-armei’  has  to  buy.  Yet,  on  only 
too  many  farms  the  harness  receive  about  as 
little  care  as  it  is  possible  to  get  along  with. 
Alany  of  us  never  seem  to  think  of  cleaning  cr 
repairing  harnesis,  that  is  judging  from  appear- 
ance at  leas-t.  Not  only  is  the  life  of  a harness 
greatly  prolonged  by  proper  care,  but  the  time 
which  will  be  saved  and  the  inconvenient  break- 
ages which  will  be  avoided  ai’e  worth  many  times 
the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  fix  up  the 
harnesses.  Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  appeax’- 
ance.  Those  who  know  tell  us  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  tell  a careful,  thrifty  man  by  his 
harness. 

The  care  of  the  harness  may  be  divided  into 
three  operations,  washing,  repairing  and  oiling. 
There  is  no  utensil  -so  handy  when  it  comes  to 
the  first  operation  as  the  wash-tub.  Get  .a  few 
Xiails  of  hot  water,  add  some  ammonia  powder 
and  get  some  -soft  soap  if  possible.  Soak  the 
■harness,  after  it  has  been  taken  apart,  for  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  will  loosen  the 
dirt  and  make  it  readily  removable  with  the  aid 
of  a scrubbing  brush,  soft  soap  and  washing 
cloth. 

While  each  piece  of  the  harness  is  being 
washed  it  is  well  to  watch  for  weak  or  worn 
parts,  open  seams  or  keepers  which  need  a few 
stitches.  It  -is  upon  the  closeness  of  this  exami- 
nation that  the  success  of  the  work  depends. 
These  parts  -should  be  taken  to  the  saddler’s 
-shop  where  they  can  he  repaired  or  renewed. 
A great  deal  of  this  work  might  be  done  at 
home,  hut  it  is  questionable  whether  it  pays  to 
-do  these  things  by  hand,  when  a saddler  can  do 
it  in  a few  minutes  by  machine.  In  drying 
-harnesses  after  washing  it  is  well  not  to  dry 
them  too  rapidly.  An  ordinary  room  tempera- 
ture 65  to  70  degrees  Fahr.  will  dry  them 
quickly  enough. 

A good  commercial  harness  oil  is  probably  the 
best  thing  which  can  be  applied  to  harness 
leather.  Only  the  best  quality  should  he  used ; 
mineral  oils  must  not  be  used  as  they  rot  the 
leather.  A good  home-made  oil  can  be  made  by 
mixing  melted  tallow,  1 part;  neat’s  foot  oil,  2 
parts,  and  enough  lampblack  to  give  it  a good 
black  colour. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CHEESE- 
MAKING (C!oncIuded.) 

The  ripening  or  ^souring  of  the  niilk  may  be 
brought  about  in  two  ways,  either  by 
■allowing  it  to  sour  naturally,  or  by  adding 
® culture  starter.  A starter  consists  of 

milk  in  which  are  growing  lactic  acid  bacteria 
or  organisms  in  as  near  a pure  state  as  is  pos- 
sible. These  organisms  are  found  in  the  atmos- 
phere or  m naturally  soured  milk,  but  when 
giown  in  a purer  form  they  are  more  vigorous 
and  are  able  to  overcome  injurious  organisms 
that  may  be  present  in  the  milk  to  which  they 
are  added,  and  in  this  way  ensure,  to  a great 
extent,  a good  flavour  in  the  cheese. 

The  starters  are  prepared  in  the  first  place  by 
experts,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  various 
dairy  schools  and  colleges  in  bottles  ready  for 
use  in  the  dairy.  Having  obtained  a bottle  of 
the  starter,  a sufficient  quantity  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  next  day’s  use.  This  must  be 
done  each  day.  Ihe  amount  will  vary  according 
to  the  quantity  of  cheese  being  made,  the  bulk 
’““K,  the  time  of  year,  and  the  district 
(different  localities  require  more  or  Jess  starter 
to  produce  tlie  correct  acidity).  Usually  1 to  2 
qt.  per  100  gal.  may  be  used'.  A well-enamelled 
jug  oi-  milk-can  should  be  procured;  the  latter 
IS  more  convenient  as  it  can  easilv  be  suspended 
m a copper  or  furnace,  and,  being  usually  fitted 
with  a lid,  will  prevent  contamination  of  the 
milk  while  it  is  being  heated.  The  vessel  should 
be  thoroughly  scalded,  after  which  some  well- 
that  is  sweet,  fresh  and  free  from 
all  objectionable  tastes  and  odours  should  be 
measuied  in.  The  vessel  should  be  placed  in 
temperature  quickly  raised  to 
185  h . It  should  then  be  left  10  minutes  and 
cooled  rapidly  to  65°  I’,  in  summer,  and 
75  F.  in  winter.  The  starter  should  then  be 
added  from  the  bottle  and  well  mixed  with  the 
rmlk,  which  should  afterwards  be  covered  with 
clean  double  muslin  and  kept  at  an  even  tem- 
perature until  next  day.  In  winter  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  cold,  for  this  will  check 
the  growth  of  the  organisms,  and  the  starter 
wjil  not  be  sufficiently  sour  next  morning;  on 
the  otlier  hand,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  kept  too  warm,  or  the  organisms  will  use 
I'P  all  the  available  food  in  the  milk.  If  the 
starter  becomes  a firm  curd,  granular  in  texture, 
tJie  bacteria  are  not  so  active  for  cheese-making 
when  put  into  the  milk.  Should  they  produce 
too  much  acidity,  they  eventually  destroy  them- 
selves,  hence  the  reason  for  maldng  a fresh 
starter  ■daily.  It  is  of  no  use  to  reserve  any  of 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  first  procured  for 
further  use. 

When  ready  for  use  the  starter  should  be 
curdled  in  an  even  mass,  and  if  stirred  it  should 
have  a Smooth,  creamy  appearance;  it  should 
possess  a clean,  acid  taste  and  show  0.7°-0.8° 
per  cent,  of  lactic  acid  on  the  acidimeter. 
Jjofore  adding  the  starter  to  the  milk,  about 
I pt  should  be  reserved  from  which  to  make 
the  starter  for  the  next  day ; this  will  avoid  the 
necessity  for  obtaining  a fimther  supply  of  the 
bought  culture.  If  the  starter  shows  signs  of 
weakness,  that  is,  if  the  cheese  works  slowly 
for  several  days  consecutively,  or  lif  it  develops 
interior  flavours  (,r  odours  and  is  granular  in 
appearance,  a fresh  culture  should  be  obtained. 

It  care  and  cleanliness  are  observed  during' 


manufacture,  a culture  will  last  several  weeks, 
l)ut  it  will  rapidly  deteriorate  with  careless 
management. 

The  evening^s  milk  having  been  well  cooled 
the  next  corning  the  cream  should  be  skimmed 
off,  heated  to  90“  F.  put  back  into  the  tub  and 
ipo  whole  raised  above 

i\  ^ -n  starter  may  then  be  strained  into 
the  imllc^,  enough  being  added  to  produce  a curd 
that  will  be  ready  for  vatting  in  from  7 to  8 
hours  time.  The  starter  .should  be  in  the  milk 
hours  before  renneting.  It  is  found  in 
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quantity  of  starter  and  leave  it  in  the  milk  some 
time  before  rennetmg,  than  to  use  a large 
amount  and  add  the  rennet  soon  after  The 
starter  organisms,  being  put  into  the  m.ilk  at  a 
suitable  for  their  growth,  become 
acclimatised,  and  overcome  or  at  least  predomi- 
injurious  germs  that  may  be 
^ e^’enly  ripened  and  the 

production  of  aoidity  later  is  more  regular, 
pi  eventing  fast  cheeses  and  producing  a mellow 
curd.  A large  quantity  of  starter  added  just 
previous  to  the  rennet  produces  a quick,  granu- 

rapidly  for  proper  mellovung,  and  the  resulting 
cheese  IS  short  and  crumbly  in  texture,  does  ^ 
cut  fat  on  the  iron  and  is  of  inferior  flavour 
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SHEEP. 

SUCCESSFUL  LAMBING  SEASON. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  recording  successful  lambing 
seasons  in  our  Irish  flocks,  and  it  is  ver? 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  again  this 
season.  Lambing  is  over  now  in  most  Irish 
flocks,  and  reports  have  already  come  to  hand 
rrom  several  of  our  readers  regarding  the 
number  of  lambs  dropped,  general  health  of 
tlie  flocks,  etc.  These  reports  ai'e  published  in 
our  special  show  number  (now  on  isale),  and 
the;V  show  that  the  past  season  has  been  most 
satisfactory  in  many  respects.  The  fall  of 
lambs,  on  tlie  whole,  was  not  anv  greater  than 
previous  years,  but  they  are  'an  extremely 
nealtiiy  crop,  and  very  few  los.ses  occurred  The 
owes  have  also  come  through  splendidly,  and 
although  an  many  pai-ts  the  weather  at  weaning 
time  was  anything  but  favourable,  the  breeding 
stock  kept  an  excellent  condition,  and  with  their 
young  are,  from  all  accounts,  progressing  well. 

A late  report  received  is  that  from  Miss 
brubbins,  Hei-mitage,  Glanmire.  Co.  Cork,  who 
keeps  a ismall  flock  of  the  Ryeland  breed.  The 
number  of  ewes  in  breeding  this  past  season  was 
zf,  and  the  result  was  35  lambs,  lambing, 
lasting  from  24th  February  to  7th  Mav.  The 
new  crop  iincluded  thirteen  pairs  of  twin's.  The 
weather  during  lambing  was  good  on  the  whole, 
except  for  ten  days  or  so  very  wild  and  wet  in 
April,  and  the  whole  flock  enjoyed  excellent 
condition  and  health.  Feeding  consisted  of  a 
small  quantity  of  hay  and  swedes  during  Maa-oh 
before  lambing,  while  later  the  ewes  were  put 
on  to  grass  .seeds  and  given  some  crushed  oats. 
Altogether  rhe  results  this  year  are  hardly  up 
to  the  average  of  past  seasons;  two  ewes  and 
four  lambs  were  lost  during  lambing,  but  the 
remainder  are  very  hardy  and  are  doing  well. 


DOMO  Cream  Separators 


SKIM  CLEANEST 

turn  easiest 

WEAR  LONGEST 

Llewellin’s  ** Victory” 
Churn 

Won  RA.S.E.  Silver  Medal.  1919|* 
also  Silver  Medal.  London  Dairy 
Show,  October,  1919. 

Address: 

G.  Llewellin  i Son 

Dairy  EnKineer. 

HAVERFORDWEST 


CHOOSING  A RAM. 


It  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  lay  down  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  type  which  should 
be  used,  but  one  of  the  most  important  points 
to  look  to  is  the  constitution  possessed.  A 
rani  with  a weak  constitution  should  never  be 
used.  Not  only  is  such  an  animal  unable  to 
do  his  work  effectively,  but  the  cliances  are 
that  his  progeny  will  be  weaklv,  and  great 
mortality  will  occur  in  the  flock.  A vigorous 
and  active  ram  possessing  all  the  evidences  of 
hardiness  and  good  health  should  be  regarded 
as  the  first  point  to  pay  attention  to.  Points 
descnptive  of  such  an  animal  are  a clear,  bright 
eye  m a masculine  head,  a stylish  and  active 
walk  Good  strength  of  bone,  ample  chest 
development — ^judged  by  space  between  fore- 
lep— belly  and  scrotum  well  woolled,  and,  fin- 
ally, freedom  from  foot-rot. 


GARDEN  AlW  ORCHARD. 

GROWING  TOMATOES. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  (Copyright.) 

From  the  present  time  tomatoes  may  be 
planted  in  greenhouses  or  garden  frames 
11  ' M prospect  of  success.  Practi- 

caRy  all  small  growers  purchase  their  plants 
which,  as  a rule,  are  hardened  off,  and  are! 
therefore,  suited  for  planting  in  structures 
where  no  artificial  heat  is  used.  In  ordering 
plants  It  should  be  mentioned  that  only  those 
grown  pder  cool  conditions  for  some  time 
should  be  supplied.  It  is  certain  that  if  sud- 
demy  removed  from  a very  warm  temperature 
and  planted  in  a house  dependant  on  the 
weather,  a severe  check  will  be  given  and  the 
plants  will  take  a long  time  to  recover.  Our 
seasons  at  the  best  are  short  enough,  so  this 
detail  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

PeAaps,  in  general,  boxes  are  the  best  for 
Showing  them,  at  least  in  the  amateur’s  green- 
hpse.  Trade  growers  plant  them  in  the  floors 
p the  houses,  where  the  roots  have  a free  run 
but  they  take  care  that  the  growth  does  not  be- 
come too  vigorous.  This  is  what  the  amateur 
must  take  special  pains  to  guard  against.  It 
may  seem  very  satisfactorj'  to  the  inexperienced 
e>  e to  see  thick  stems  and  big  fat  leaves,  but 
these  are  not  the  forerunners  of  good  fruit  and 
plenty.  In  order  to  prevent  the  making  of  such 
rank  growth,  good  loamy  soil  should  be  used 
u *■  manure  added.  The  time  will  come  for 
the  liberal  use  of  manures,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial. but  that  will  be  later  on,  after  the  fruit 
IS  set  and  swelling.  And  even  in  soil  of  the 
Kind  indicated  unfruitful  growth,  might  be 
made  unless  it  is  made  very  firm.  Therefore 
It  must  be  rammed  very  tight  about  the  plants 
finally  set  out.  Old  lime 
rubbish  is  a capital  addition  to  the  soil  and 
so  also  is  ashes  from  the  garden  bonfire.  ’ One 
part  eap  of  these  may  be  added  to  everv  eight 
parp  of  soil.  When  placing  the  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes  these  receptacles  are  only  partly  filled 
with  soil.  A space  of  several  inches  may  be 
which,  will  be  filled  up  from  time  to  time 
as  the  plants  progress  with  top-dressings,  the 
later  ones  being  made  quite  rich.  Generally, 
good  tomato  plants  will  have  been  grown  in 
small  pots,  and  these  are  the  more  satisfactory 
to  purchase,  as  the  roots  are  not  damaged  in 
transit.  When  plants  such  as  those  offered  verv 
cheaply  are  merely  pulled  or  lifted  from  boxes, 
where  they  have  been  grown  thickly  together 
are  procured  they  are  severely  checked,  and 
satisfaction.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  let  the  plants  well  down  in  the  soil  at  plant- 
further  roots  will  be  developed,  which 
will  all  be  required  as  the  crop  matures. 

As  regards  the  regulation  of  the  growth,  it 
will  be  observed  after  a little  that  side  shoots 
are  being  formed  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

1 hese  laterals  must  be.  removed  constantly  as 
tney  show  immediately  they  are  long  enough  to 
lay  hold  of.  The  single  stem  svstem  of  culture 
IS,  undoubtedly,  the  best  and  the  training  more 
easily  accomplished.  There  will  arrive  a 
period,  too,  when  portions  of  the  foliage  may 
be  removed  a little  at  a time  to  help  the  colour- 
mg  of  tlie  fruit,  and  mayhap  afford  sufficient 
light  to  such  plants  as  may  be  cultivated  be- 
neath. Tomatoes  must  have  a very"  sunnv, 
light  position,  SIX  or  nine  inches  from  the  glass. 
lhe\  will  thoroughly  enjoy  all  the  sunshine 
they  can  possibly  obtain.  An  easv  and  simple 
method  of  providing  the  means  of  training 
them  IS  to  fix  a few  wires  running  the  length 
of  the  house.  To  these  bamboo  canes  or  other 
straight  rods  are  tied  in  the  direction  of  the 
rafters  when  the  plants  can  be  kept  easily  and 
exactly  in  place.  When  growth  is  being  made 
apace  care  is  required  in  tying,  and  a degree  of 
paUence,  too,  for  the  tops  are  rather  brittle 
and  It  IS  by  no  means  difficult  to  bend  them 
just  a little  too  far.  When  a more  than  usu- 
ally  obstreperous  growth  has  to  be  dealt  with 
It  will  be  wise  to  cut  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
ties  and  sling  the  plant  loosely  for  a while 
until  the  top  can  be  got  into  position  and  the 
lower  portion  tied  into  place  by  degrees. 

Watering  and  ventilation  are  two  important 
poin^ts.  Tomatoes,  when  the  roots  are  con- 
hned  especially,  are  very  thirsty  subjects,  and 
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may  require  water  twice  a day  wlien  under  full 
steam.  Yet  it  must  be  used  with  discretion  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  while  the  cold 
nights  are  with  us.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  should  always  be  on  the  dry  side,  too. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  at  suitable  times  will 
make  for  this  and  the  preservation  of  the 
plants  from  their  many  enemies. 


BEES. 


I PREVENTION  OF  SWARMING.— I. 

I Those  to  whom  the  production  of  surplus 
I honey  is  the  main  point  are  often  sorely  dis- 
! appointed  by  reason  of  the  stock  or  stocks 
I swarming.  Swarming  is  the  natural  means  of 
increase,  and  will  go  on  to  the  end.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  means  should  not  be  taken  by 
those  who  do  not  desire  swarms  to  prevent 
their  issue.  It  is,  perhaps,  early  in  this  back- 
ward season  to  take  up  the  subject,  but  there  are 
i stocks  at  the  present  time  well  off  with  their 
I own  stores,  and  on  the  top  of  the  times  with 
' spring  feeding  that  might,  and  probably  would 
if  not  attended  to,  swarm  in  the  near  future 
in  the  event  of  hot  weather  setting  in.  And  in 
this  variable  climate  of  ours  one  never  knows 
what  sudden  changes  may  occur.  While  it  is 
true  that  bees  will  swarm  although  they  may 
i have  lots  of  room,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
: congestion  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  swarm- 
ing. There  are  a number  of  others,  but  we  will 
, take  this  one  first.  A stock  that  is  well  off  in 
stores,  which  has  had  a crate  full  of  honey  left 
on  all  winter,  a very  good  plan  indeed,  and  fed 
well  during  spring  with  warm  syrup  to  induce 
I quick  and  early  breeding.  Such  a stock  hav- 
I ing  a young  queen  will  be  very  forward  with 
: brood  on  nine  frames,  or  about  that  number, 

, and  in  the  best  condition  for  honey  gathering 
' when  the  weather  arrives.  It  would  certainly 
be  'a  misfortune  for  the  honey  producer  if  such 
a stock  swarmed.  Means  must  be  taken  well  in 
advance  to  prevent  swarming  conditions.  One 
of  these  ways  is  to  reduce  the  brood  by  taking 
away  a frame  or  two,  shaking  the  bees  from 
them,  and  giving  them  to  other  stocks  that  are 
on  the  weak  side.  In  place  of  combs  removed, 
frames  fitted  with  foundation  are  given,  and  in 
that  manner  providing  more  room  for  egg  lay- 
ing. In  such  a case,  too,  it  would  be  quite  pro- 
per to  introduce  combs  to  the  full  capacity  of 
the  hive,  although  nine  frames  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  be^st  number  for  section  honey 
production.  The'extra  frames  can  be  removed 
later  to  other  stocks.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep 
forward  stocks  busy,  and  so  prevent  them  set- 
ting about  swarming. — J.  G.  Toner,  May,  1920. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Window  and  house  plants  may  now  be  given 
a holiday  in  the  open  air.  Soap,  water,  and  a 
sponge  nicely  used  keeps  the  foliage  of  such 
plants  as  dracenas,  parlour  palms,  as  the  aspi- 
distras are  called,  and  aralias,  which  are  gener- 
ally mistaken  for  the  castor  oil  plants,  in  good 
condition,  polished,  clean,  and  shining.  Such 
I plants  require  from  lime  to  time  about  a tea- 
I spoonful  of  some  good  artificial  complete 
! manure  spread  on  the  surface  soil  and  watered 
i in.  Such  treatment  makes  for  good  health, 

. better  colour,  and  increased  growth. 


CARE  OF  YOUNG  TREES. 

Young  specimen  trees  planted  on  lawns  or 
for  other  ornamental  purposes  require  parti- 
cular care  as  to  treatment  following  the  plant- 
ing. They  should  be  supported  in  a safe  and 
sure  manner,  particularly  the  standards.  The 
best  method  is  to  stay  them  to  pegs  in  the 
ground.  But  if  cattle  are  grazed  on  the  plant- 
ing area  the  guards  can  be  made  use  of  and 
the  stays  secured  to  these.  Use  a piece  of  felt 
or  rubber  to  save  the  bark  at  the  point  where 
the  stays  are  attached  to  the  stem,  otherwise 
it  will  be  badly  damaged.  Three  stays  placed 
an  equal  distance  apart  are  quite  enough,  and 
they  should  be  so  tightened  that  there  would 
be  no  movement  of  the  tree.  A careful  hand 
should  be  put  on  the  work  of  cutting  down  the 
grasses,  weeds,  etc.,  that  usually  spring  up 
to  choke  off  the  young  trees. 


WOODS  & FORESTS. 

TREATMENT  FOR  INJURED  TREES. 

WHEN  trees  are  injured  their  wounds 
must  be  dressed,  otherwise  decay  sets 
in.  This  slowly  but  surely  saps  away 
the  life  of  the  tree,  and  unless  given  attention 
in  time  something  worse  than  worthless  is  left — 
for  a dead  tree  is  an  “ eye-sore  ” to  any  well- 
kept  place.  Operations  must  be  performed 
and  wounds  must  be  cared  for  in  order  to  pre- 
serve health  and  life  in  the  fruit  tree,  the  shade 
tree,  and  the  ornamental  tree,  if  we  are  to  de- 
rive the  greatest  possible  benefits  from  them. 
Such  treatment  may  come  under  two  heads: 
Prevention  and  cure.  Under  the  first  should 
be  considered  careful  pruning  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  immediate  dressing  of  wounds 
caused  by  wind,  insect,  disease,  and  animal  in- 
jury. The  aim  of  this  treatment  should  be 
to  prevent  extensive  decay  of  the  wood  and 
consequent  damage  to  the  tree. 

Old  and  neglected  wounds  are  dangerous. 
They  threaten  the  life  of  the  tree.  Decay 
must  stop.  A cure  is  the  answer.  The  dis- 
eased wood  must  be  completely  removed,  the 
exposed  wood  tissue  must  be  disinfected,  and 
the  cavity  must  be  sealed  up  to  prevent  fur- 
ther decay.  A bit  of  careless  pruning  or  neg- 
lect of  an  injury  often  results  in  the  death 
of  a tree  which  it  has  taken  the  best  part  of 
a lifetime  to  grow.  At  best,  disease  and  decay 
will  leave  it  in  an  unsightly  condition,  detract- 
ing greatly  from  its  natural  beauty.  A broken 
or  injured  branch,  an  untreated  pruning  wound, 
a patch  of  bark  removed,  an  insect  or  animal 
injury  leaves  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree  ex- 
posed and  invites  the  entrance  of  wood  de- 
stroying diseases.  The  most  vital  tissue  of  the 
tree  is  the  inner  bark,  or  cambium  layer,  as  it 
is  called,  which  lies  next  the  hardwood  layer. 
From  this  point  growth  in  thickness  .takes 
place,  and  this  layer  tends  to  preserve  the  real 
life  of  the  tree.  When  this  tissue  is  destroyed, 
•decay  of  the  heartwood  goes  on  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  tree  is  gradually  weakened. 

Disease  and  decay  result  mostly  from  neg- 
lected wounds  that  a few  minutes’  work  would 
have  started  on  the  road  to  recovery  if  cared 
for  in  time.  Pruning  stubs  are  often  a source 
of  trouble.  Cuts  made  in  pruning  should  be 
made  parallel  to  the  part  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  limb  is  removed.  In  the  case  of 
large  limbs,  cut  half  way  through  from  under- 
neath and  then  finish  the  cut  from  the  upper 
side,  in  order  to  prevent  tearing  strips  of  bark 
from  the  tree  when  the  limb  falls.  Wounds 
left  by  the  removal  of  branches  should  be 
coated  at  once  with  a preparation  of  asphalt 
paint,  or  white  lead  and  oil.  This  prevents  the 
entrance  of  moisture  and  wood  destroying  dis- 
ease. Bark  injuries  can  be  smoothed  off  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Where  decay  has  caused  the  formation  of 
cavities  the  treatment  is  not  so  simple.  All 


decayed  wood  must  be  removed  with  chisels 
or  gouges  and  the  sound  wood  must  be  carved 
away  until  all  trace  of  disease  is  gone.  Next, 
the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  must  be 
disinfected  with  some  such  substance  as  corro- 
sive sublimate  or  creosote.  Now  comes  the 
filling  of  cement  and  sand.  If  the  cavity  is 
small  the  filling  may  be  put  in  solid.  The 
usual  proportion  is  one  part  of  cement  to  two 
parts  of  fine  sand.  Only  enough  water  should 
be  used  to  wet  the  mixture,  otherwise  the  mix- 
ture will  run,  in  filling  and  tamping.  In  large 
cavities  the  filling  must  be  put  in  in  sections 
separated  by  layers  of  tar  paper  in  order  to 
allow  for  swaying  of  the  tree  by  the  wind,  and 
thus  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  concrete.  In 
very  large  cavities  brick  and  stone  and  coarse 
concrete  are  used  until  the  space  is  almost  en- 
tirely filled.  The  finishing  layer  is  made  of 
one  part  cement  to  two  of  sand,  and  the  sur- 
face should  be  rounded  off  similar  to  the  shape 
of  the  tree.  The  outer  surface  should  come 
just  to  the  inside  of  the  inner  bark  where  it 
meets  the  edge  of  the  cavity.  This  will  allow 
the  cambium  or  growing  layer  to  roll  out  over 
the  filling.  There  should  be  a groove  about 
the  edge  of  the  cavity  and  at  the  bottom  it 
should  slant  downward  and  outward  to  keep 
water  from  entering  between  the  filling  and 
the  wood.  Large  cavities  require  inside  brac- 
ing. Large  spikes  may  be  driven  into  the 
wood  at  different  angles  around  inside  of  the 
cavity.  This  helps  to  bind  the  concrete  in 
place.  Large  bolts  may  be  put  through  the 
wood  at  either  edge  of  a cavity  and  made  tight 
inside  and  out  by  means  of  locknuts.  In  all 
but  very  small  cavities  a piece  of  woven  wire 
should  be  nailed  across  the  opening  before  the 
last  filling  is  put  in  place.  This  helps  to  rein- 
force the  surface  filling.  When  the  cement 
surface  is  dry  it  should  be  waterproofed  with 
asphalt  paint. 

Trees  that  have  split  at  the  crotch  of  two 
limbs  or  branches  are  difficult  to  repair.  If 
the  cracks  are  not  extended  too  far  down  the 
trunk  they  may  often  be  effectively  filled  with 
concrete  and  the  branches  may  be  drawn  to- 
gether with  wire  or  chain  braces.  Asphalt 
paint  thickened  with  some  good  sawdust  may 
be  forced  into  the  cracks  after  they  have  been 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  This  material  makes 
a good  filler,  as  it  remains  sticky  and  does  not 
tend  to  crack  and  fall  out,  as  would  concrete. 
It  keeps  out  water  and  prevents  decay. 

Many  years  may  be  added  to  the  life  of  an 
injured  or  diseased  tree  if  intelligent  tree-sur- 
gical attention  is  given  in  time.  Better  yet, 
render  first  aid  to  the  new  injury  and  save  ex- 
pensive repair  bills  later  on.  Unless  the  in- 
jury or  decay  extends  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  into  the  wood,  smooth  the  surface  down 
to  clean  wood,  apply  a coat  of  coal  tar,  and  let 
nature  do  the  rest. — F.  G.  K. 
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PLANET  JR. 

Labour  Saving  Garden 

Hoe  & Cultivator 

You  can  do  more  and  better 
hoeing  with  it  in  one  day 
than  you  can  do  in  three 
days  with  a hand  hoe. 

Illustrated  List,  giving  full  infor- 
mation, gladly  sent  on  application. 
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POULTRY, 

PRFPAin  AnvrDTiccMcuTo 

EGGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

1 D per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
••  Every  Extra  Word,  Id. 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


AMERICAN  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkey  Eses 
^ from  immense  second  season  hens,  reduced  to 
36s.  dozen;  White  Runner  Duck  Eggs.  9s7  Ancona 

diVUyt"bfryocL^"‘^’  ‘^"^^“•-Manager,  Bally-’ 


A 


Turkey  Eggs,  36s.  per  dozen.- 
Mrs.  Anderson,  Ballymaguire,  Stewartstown. 

pl27 

A NCONA  and  First  Cross  (Buff  Rock  X White  Leg- 
horn)  Hatching  Eggs;  splendid  layers.  7s.  6d 
dozen,  free.— Peat,  Killester,  Artane,  Co.  Dublin. 

; pl26 

A ^yiesbury  Runner  Ducks  vith 

\ Drake  unrelated  (12  months);  price  10s.  6d. 
each.  Apply  Box  Pl31,  this  ofBce. 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


Pore  White.  64/65  % Albu.  4%  Oil. 

meat  meal 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
» CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 
” meal  (Over  1.000  Testimonials) 

Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  loU  F.O.B.  Liverpool 

Poultry,  Game,  and  Dog  Food 
Manufacltu-ers,  Biscuit  Makers,  &c. 


A Pen  of  Young  Ducks,  just  laying. 

;r  . . ^ White  Runner  Drake  of 

best  laying  strain.— “ Owners.”  Lettercollum,  Timo- 
league,  Cork.  

"DEST  and  Worst  Layers  are  to  be  found  in 
-■-'’  all  breeds;  it  is  strain  that  counts.  Send 
tor  Catalogue. 

MRS.  C0UBR0U6H,  Templeogue,  Dublin. 


INEXPENSIVE  White  Leghorns  owned  by  dis- 
charged  soldier  averaged  263  eggs  per  bird  in 
the  year  on  Karswood  Harmless  Non-forcing  Poultry 
Packets  2id.,  74d.,  Is.  3d.;  by  post,  4Jd..  lOd  . 
T Agricultural  Wholesale  Society. 
Ltd.  161  Thomas  Street.  Dublin. 


^HICKS,  due  17th,  pedigree  strains,  Houdan,  An- 
^ cona,  W.  Wyandotte,  W.  Leghorn,  25s.,  21s  6d 
dozen.— Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm,  Mullingar.  pl30 

^HICKS  reduced  to  25s.  dozen;  due  13th  May  from 
vy  the  World’s  Champion  Laying  Strain.  My  pen  of 
6 Wyandottes  are  leading  in  the  present  Irish  Laying 
lest  with  the  marvellous  score  of  829  eggs  in  6 
months.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns,  Indian 
Runner  Ducks,  all  specialised  in.  Eggs,  from  11s.  6d. 

paid.— Mrs.  Strong,  Moate,  Kells! 

P124 

XXATCHING  EGGS  from  the  following  pure  breeds, 
o j *“®  y®’'y  laying  strains:- Rhode  I. 

Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  White  Leghorns.  Silver 
Campines,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas;  No.  1 Pens  10s 
per  doz.  (unfertiles  replaced  free);  No.  2 Pens,  7s'.  per 
doz. ; carriage  paid;  Aylesbury  Duck  Eggs,  79.  per 
doz.;  Day-old  Chicks,  16s.  and  18s.  per  doz.— Miss  A. 
Gordon.  Lislea.  Kilrea,  Co.  Derry.  p66 

TTATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorn  (Barron),  An- 
cona  (Beresford-Webb),  White  Wyandotte  (Cam), 
Rhodes  (Munster  Institute),  Black  Minorca  (Simon 
Hunter),  White  Runner  Ducks  (Taylor-Walton).  Fawn 
Runner  (Strong),  Settings  6s.  and  postage.  A B 
Turkey  Eggs,  36a.  per  dozen.  Day-old  Chicks,  from 
above  pens,  17s.  6d.  per  dozen;  boxes  returnable. — 
Mrs.  Tiernan,  Glebe  Houee,  Bunleer.  p7g 

XTATCHING  EGGS— White  Wyandotte,  Barron  and 
-■-■-  Strong  strain,  10s.  per  doz.;  also  5 splendid 
young  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  for  Sale,  5s.  each;  4 
^ Duck,  sired  by  son  of  Cup-winner.  Dublin. 
1919.— Miss  F.  L.  Denny.  The  Whins,  Bushmills  Co 
'^»trim. p;^29 

T3EDIGREE  White  Wyandotte  Sittings,  311-egg 
A strain.  15s.  per  doz.;  pedigree  White  Leghorn 
Sittings;  a pen  of  these  White  Leghorns  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months  at  the  Munster  Institute  is  let 
in  order  of  merit;  lOs.  6d.  per  doz.;  pedigree  Indian 
Ktinnner  Sittings,  312-egg  strain.  10a.  6d.  per  doz.; 
infertiles  in  all  cases  replaced;  boxes  and  postage 
* a/'  Sheestown,  Kilkenny.  Winner 

or  1st  Class  Certificate  and  Special  Prize  for  White 
Wyandottes.  1917  and  '18.  p93 

POULTRY  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Clover  Meal. 

. Molassine  Meal,  Grit,  Oyster  Shell- 

f a'PPDoation.-Thos.  McKenzie  and  Sons, 

Etd..  Qt.  Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 

eeason-Hatching  Eggs  and 
n . „ « ' Ancona.  Wilson-Hunter;  Houdan. 
^mpbell-Hunter;  W.  Leghorn,  Barron-Padman;  W 
Wyandotte,  Barron-Strong;  L.  Sussex,  Hunter- 

Tn‘i’i““ir®T®’  Crosses  for 

Table  Fowl  and  Winter  Egg  Producers-Game-Sussex 
and  Uoudan-Leghorn,  6s.  6d.  Aylesbury  Duck,  9s. 

hatching  weekly.  Catalogue  free. 
—Kilmaglish  Poultry  Farm,  Mullingar.  p7 

O ITTINtJS  Indian  Game  X Suesex.  81.  6d. ; Leghorn 
Muneter  Institute  best  Cockerel! 
108.— Mrs.  Kellaghan.  Greatdown,  Mullingac  pl23 


Kill 

Chicks’ 

Foe 


Gapes  or  worms  kill  thousands  of  chicks 
every  year.  Kill  Gape- worms  with  OSCO. 
Osco  is  a splendid  cure:  quickly  brings  the 
chicks  back  to  their  state.  1/-.  21-.  and  3/6 
packets  : by  post  6d.  extra  each  packet. 

Agent : 

J.  Atkins  & Co.,'  South  Mall,  Cork. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Lire  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Firm,  and 
have  the  fuU  genuine  London  Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any 
number  received.  Crates  suppUed.  BstabUshed  over  a century 

WALLER  & CO.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

80S  Oantpal  Harketi.  Smithfield,  London,  H.C.1. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  by  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22/-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST 


POULTRY  RIMOS-CELLULOID 

lOd.  per  doz.;  6/-  100. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmer’s  or  isco  Brands,  29/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J.ITKINSAC8..ltd..  54  South  Mall,  CCRI 


AGRICULTURAL 

SALT 


ALSO 


LUMP  ROCK 
FLOWER  & MCDONALD 

14  D’OLIER  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
Malahide  ::  Skerries  ::  Balbrigg^an 


3/6  THE  SEIOIETEH  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriage  paid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS 
H Btopford  Road,  Plalitow,  London,  B.  IS. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  AND 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 


DUBLIN  MADE. 


GEO.  PERRY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row,  Dublin. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
■’  Farmers'  Gazette  ’•  when  replying  to  advertisements 


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “Beacons.” 

In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teeming  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
* "'thout  catching 
if  ! a II.  cold.  . . We  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  \ ou  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.’’ 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort  ’’  showing 
Men  s Coats  from  21/-.  Sou’westers  from  3'-,  useful 
5/-  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from 
J8  6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year-dd 
sizeU-al)  guaranteed  on  monev-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOURS,  LTD  /rrv 
69  Beacon  Building*,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  7 (i£j) 


SEWER  PIPES 

CATTLE  FEEDING  TROUGHS 
FIELD  DRAIN  PIPES 
BRICKS.  TILES.  CEMENT 
BUILDING  MATERIALS 

McFERRIN  and  6UILF0RD,  LTD., 

12  & 16  TARA  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

Talephon*  A Telegrams: 

"McFERRAN,  DUBLIN  t08." 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


May  15,  T920, 


POULTRY, 


> HOW  TO  MARKET  SUMMER  EGGS  IN 
GOOD  CONDITION. 

‘ ■¥— 1 KOM  December  until  about  the  middle  oi' 

I rH  April  there  is  not  an  egg  in  the  British 
A markets  except  the  home-laid  and  a few 
French  eggs  that  can  compare  with  the  Irish  egg. 
After  May  l.st,  however,  buyers  begin  to  bo  shy  of 
our  products. 

There  is  obviously  some  good  reason  for  this,  for 
anyone  in  business  knows  that  the  seller  who  can 
keep  a good  customer  is  the  one  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  send  an  uniformly  good  article  year  in  year 
out.  That  we  do  not  is  obvious,  but  the  reason  is 
not  as  well  known  as  it  might  be.  It  is  this — too 
many  fertile  eggs  are  marketed.  Those  who  have 
experience  of  the  trade  know  that  fertile  eggs  do 
not  keep  well.  The  keeping  quality  of  an  infertile 
egg  is  at  least  twice  as  great — i.e.,  it  will  be  in 
good  condition  for  twice  the  length  of  time  as  a 
fertilised  egg  will. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  broodiness  in- 
creases, and  numerous  hens  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nests  all  day  long,  some  of  them  sitting  on 
the  newly-laid  eggs  for  several  hours.  The  eggs  so 
sat  upon  will  have  so  far  developed  that  the  germ 
will  have  started  to  grow,  and  once  the  heat  is  with- 
drawn the  germ  dies,  and  the  egg  goes  bad  in  a 
short  time,  the  warmer  the  weather  the  more  rapid 
the  decay.  Infertile  eggs  are  not  injured  by  a few 
hours’  brooding.  Unfortunately,  all  our  shippers 
do  not  test  the  eggs,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  public  opinion  sufficiently  strong  to  make  them 
do  it.  The  result  of  the  combined  carelessness  of 
the  producer  and  shipper  is  that  Irish  eggs  enjoy 
a shady  reputation  during  the  warmer  months  of 
the  year. 

Why  cannot  the  producers  take  the  protection  of 
their  own  industry  into  their  own  hands?  It  can 
be  done  by  a strong  and  united  effort  to  market 
none  but  infertile  eggs  from,  say.  May  until  De- 
cember. During  the  colder  months  the  fertile  eggs 
do  quite  well,  and  this  fits  in  with  hatching  opera- 
tions, which  should  be  finished  before  1st  May. 

Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  hens 
lay  better  when  running  with  a male  bird.  That 
such  is  not  the  case  is  plain  from  the  practice 
followed  at  the  laying  competitions,  where  such 
splendid  records  are  made  from  year  to  year  and  no 
male  birds  are  allowed.  The  average  farmer’s  wife 
does  not  set  more  than  a few  clutches  each  spring, 
and  to  provide  this  number  of  fertile  eggs_  it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  four  or  five  male  birds  run- 
ning with  a flock  of,  say,  one  hundred  hens.  These 
birds  are  each  costing  about  £1  each  per  year  to 
feed,  and  giving  no  adequate  return. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  keeping  _ over  these 
birds.  Their  progeny  cannot  be  identified,  conse- 
quently their  value  as  breeders  is  not  known ; and 
even  if  it  were  there  is,  as  a rule,  no  suitable 
accommodation  for  keeping  male  birds  apart  from 
the  hens.  Consequently  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to 
sell  them  when  the  hatching  season  is  over,  and  if 
a few  fertile  eggs  are  wanted  later  the  nearest  egg 
station  will  supply  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  the 
district.  Young  half-grown  cockerels^  should  be 
marketed  early  for  the  same  reasons — viz.,  to  avoid 
having  fertile  eggs  and  to  economise  food.  One 
reason  we  were  given  for  the  keeping  of  male  birds 
was  that  if  some  of  the  hens  laid  away  and  hatched 
they  brought  home  flocks  of  chickens,  whereas- 
where  no  males  were  kept  the  eggs  were  wasted. 
The  reason  is,  at  best,  a flimsy  one,  and,  like  all 
the  other  reasons  put  forth,  does  not  make  a case 
for  the  male  birds’  keep  after  sufficient  eggs  have 
been  secured  for  hatching. 

The  matter  is  a more  serious  one  than  may  at 
first  sight  appear.  If  the  eggs  are  sold  in  a fresh  and 
infertile  condition  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  arrive  in  as  perfect  condition  in  June  as 
they  do  in  February,  and  a great  point  in  favour 
of  the  infertile  egg  is  that  it  almost  relieves  the 
shipper  of  the  necessity  for  testing,  since  so  few 
bad  eggs  will  be  found.  The  first-class  shipper  will 
always  test  and  grade,  as  a matter  of  course;  the 
average  shipper  will  not  do  so,  and  if  he  is  buying 
eggs  from  a district  where  male  birds  are  kept  right 
through  the  summer,  and  the  facilities  for  railway 
transit  remain  as  faulty  as  they  have  been  of  late, 
it  must  inevitably  happen  that  a big  percentage  of 
the  eggs  will  be  unfit  for  food  before  reaching  the 
consumer. 


In  these  days  of  food  scarcity  and  high  prices  it 
seems  little  short  of  criminal  to  spoil  such  valuable 
food,  not  to  speak  of  the  loss  to  the  country  in 
money,  as  well  as  pre.stige.  Irish  producers  have  a 
harder  struggle  than  they  realise  before  them,  but 
fortunately  the  tpiestion  of  success  or  failure  rests 
in  their  own  hands.  The  infertile,  clean-shelled  egg" 
is  the  only  one  to  capture  the  first-rate  buyer,  and 
these  conditions  am  within  reach  of  all. 

We  want,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  the 
Chief  Canadian  Poultry  FiXpert,  “ a satisfied,  de- 
lighted, persistent  consumer — a nation’ s biggest 
business  asset  at  home  and  abroad.” 

M.H.M. 


A SCORE  CARD  FOR  LAYERS. 

At  a eo-operabivG  poultry  conference  held  in 
connection  nitli  the  International  Egg 
Laying  and  Brooding  contest  at  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  U.8.A.,  a preliminajry  score  card 
was  designed  foi'  use  in  judging  hii’ds  for  egg 
production.  In  working  out  a irroduction  score 
card,  the  idea  Inas  not  been  to  develop  a score 
card  whioli  should  be  used  in  placing  premiums 
at  utility  shows,  but  rather-  to  develop  numerical 
values  for  the  various  sections  of  the  'bird,  in 
order  that  utility  judges  and  exhibitors  may 
have  a common  working  basis ; that  is,  in  order 
tliat  the  exhibitor  in  picking  his  birds  may  have 
a more  or  less  aoenrate  idea  of  what  the  judge 
is  going  to  look  for  in  determining  the  relative 
values  whida  he  will  give  the  various  sections 
and  qualities.  In  working  out  the  numerical 
values  for  the  score  card  the  perfect  bird  was 
recognised  as  100  per  cent.,  which  was  allowed 
to  he  equivalent  to  a production  of  300  eggs. 
Numerical  values  foa-  all  sections  were  then  so 
arranged  that  each  per  cent,  of  value  was 
equivalent  to  three  eggs,  or  put  differently,  a 
cut  of  one  point  in  any  one  section  was 
equivalent  to  a cut  of  three  eggs. 

SCORE  CARD, 


Perfection. 

Production 
V alue. 

Body  Type  (as  seen  in 

coop  or  on  floor) 

23 

75 

Head  and  Adinnets 

15 

45 

Body  Conformation  .(as 
determined  by  hand- 

ling) 

30 

90 

Handling  Quality 

10 

30 

Legs  and  Toes 

5 

15 

Condition 

15 

45 

Total  Perfection  Score 

100 

300 

The  above  score  card  is  designed  to  apply  to 
hens  as  well  as  to  pullets.  In  applying"  the 
above  spore  oaa-d,  the  following  descriptions  of 
the  various  sections  will  aid  in  a common 
understanding  of  the  various  ideals  sought  for. 

BODY  TYPE. — A bird  of  good  body  is  usually 
well  balanced  in  that  the  body  itself  must  he 
deep,  showing  a nearly  rectangular  form,  well 
developed  in  breast  and  abdomen.  Great  depth 
of  body  is  esj;)^Lally  desirable,  but  deptli  due  to 
loose  featherings  as  shown  by  loose  thigh 
feathers  does  not  count.  Cochin  and  exhilution 
game  type  feathering  are  nsnally  associated  with 
poor  production.  I.arge  capacity  is  essential  if 
a hen  is  to  lay  long  land  heavily.  Such  capacity 
is  designated  by  a.  body  that  is  deeper  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  keel  than  at  the  fj-ont  end  when 
in  laying  condition.  The  underline  should  be 
fairly_  straight  and  the  back  khonld  be  com- 
paratively horizontal.  Prominent  breaist  deve- 
lopment, with  _ evidence  of  a long  keel  are 
desirable  qualities  in  a higli  producing  hen.  The 
general  body  conformation  of  a heavy  producer 
conforms  very  closely  to  a rectangle  with  pro- 
nounced angles  i-ather  than  smooth  curves.  A 
male  shows  the  same  general  characteristics  as 
a female  excejyt  that  the  abdomen  is  not  so 
deep.  A small  oapacity  hen  genei-ally  stands 
erectly.  The  body  is  either  very  shallow  and 
cut  away  at  the  breast  and  abdomen  or  in  tlie 
case  of  beefy  individuals,  the  abdomen  shows  a 
pronounced  sagging  at  the  rear  of  the  keel  due 
to  lai-ge  aocumulations  of  fat.  Extremely  poor 
producers  frequently  show  a hump  on  the  "back. 

MAD  AND  ADJUNCTS.— One  of  the  best 
indications  in  picking  high  layers  is  the  fineness 
of  the  head.  The  head  of  the  heavy  producer  is 
fine,  showing^  a lean  face,  free  from  wrinkles 
and  overhanging  eyebrows.  The  wattles  and  ear 
lobes  fit  close  to  the  head  and  are  not  loose  and 
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flabby.  The  face  is  clean  cut,  the  eye  is  full, 
round  and  [>roinincnt,  especially  when  soon  from 
the  front.  An  eye  which  gives  a cl<«in  cut  wide- 
open  aijpcarance  is  desirable.  Tlic  eyeball  of 
tlie  luiavy  producer  is  gcncu-ally  sot  in  the  roar 
of  a largo  oval  soc^ket,  showing  considerable  of 
the  white;  eye  menibi-ano  in  front  of  tlie  eyeball. 
The  h('ad  of  a In-avy  producxjr  should  be  well 
balanced,  b(»iug  moderately  deeje  and  broad. 
The  oxtretuely  fat,  full  head  of  the  beefy  bird 
and  the  long,  thin,  pointed  head  of  the  low 
vitality  bird  arc  l)otli  undesirable  a.nd  ■sbouhl 
call  for  heavy  cuts  in  this  section.  The  low 
producing  bird  gcnoi-ally  shows  a deiu'os.sed  eye 
with  overhanging  eyebrows  and  wrinkled  Akin  at 
the  back  of  tli(>  eye.  The  extremely  long  .shai-j) 
beak  is  usually  possessed  by  the  low  produce)-, 
while  tin;  luodium  .stout,  modoj-atedy  vvoll-curv(«l 
beak  is  cliaractei'istic  of  the  high  producer. 

BODY  CONFORMATION.— When  taken  in 
the  hands  a heavy  producer  will  show,  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  great  depth  of  body,  especially 
at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  keel  bone.  The 
keel  must  be  moderately  straight,  relativcly 
long  and  oarried  well  back.  The  .space  between 
the  pelvic  bones  and  the  keel  must  be  free  from 
excessive  aooumulations  of  fat.  Birds  which  are 
laying  heavily  can  be  readily  detected  by  the 
development  of  the  abdomen.  Such  birds  will 
show  pelvic  arches  which  are  widespread  and  a 
keel  which  is  forced  down  away  from  the  pelvic 
arches  so  as  to  give  large  oapacity.  The  poor 
producer  generally  shows  a sli  allow  body  espe- 
cially at  the  front  of  the  keel,  a small  shrunken 
abdomen,  together  with  all  evidences  of  small 
cairaoity. 

HANDLING  QUALITY.— The  skin  of  the 
heavy  producing  hen  is  thin,  soft  and  pliable, 
especially  the  skin  on  the  abdomen  must  be 
thin  and  loose.  The  skin  of  the  poor  producer 
is  generally  thick,  hard  and  rather  coarse  to  tlie 
touch.  The  thin  velvety  skin  is  almost  always 
associated  with  heavy  ovarian  activity. 

LEGS  AND  TOES. — ^I'he  shanks  of  the  heavy 
producer  are  flat  and  smooth  sealed,  the  tendon 
at  rear  of  shank  is  prominent  and  pliable.  In 
hens  at  the  end  of  their  laying  year,  or  pullets 
wbidh  have  been  laying  heavily  for  some  time 
the  shanks  will  be  bleached  out.  The  toes 
should  be  straight  and  the  toe  nails  show  indica- 
tion of  proper  activity.  The  shanks  of  the  poor 
produoer  are  usually  round,  bard  ' and  rather 

CONDITION.— A bird  to  he  capable  of 
highest  sustained  production  must  be  first  of 
all  healthy.  She  must  show  vigour  and  activity 
and  be  well  fleshed.  Late  moultings  in  hens  is 
desirable.  Early  moulting  and  slow  maturing  as 
shown  by  the  primai-y  feathers  shordd  he  cut 
severely.  Late  developing  and  late  maturing 
usually  indicate  low  production.  In  applying 
this  section  to  hens,  health  and  moulting  con- 
ditions should  be  given  primary  consideration. 
In  applying  this  section  to  pullets  health  and 
maturity  (should  be  given  primary  consiideration. 


CORNELL  LICE  POWDER. 

Ingredients — Three  parts  gasolene  (light  petrol), 
one  part  crude  carbolic  acid  (full  strength).  Dry 
up  the  liquid  with  plaster  of  paris.  It  will  take 
four  pints  of  pla.ster  of  paris  to  dry  up  one  pint  of 
the  fluid.  Sift  or  stir  the  powder  until  dry,  and  use 
at  once.  Any  left  over  should  be  kept  in  a covered 
tin. 


Don’t  fail  to  supply  abundant  shade  and  shel- 
ter for  adult  fowls  and  growing  chicks.  Plenty 
of  clean  water,  easy  of  access  and  in  a cool 
place  at  all  times,  for  success. 


Don’t  leave  soft  food  lying  about  in  the 
sun;  it  soon  sours. 


Provide  succulent  green  foods;  ample  range 
and  shade. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  AVOIDED. 

Sead  Fast  Card  for  Fortu  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD., 

lacomo  Tax  Exports. 

5 WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DWBLIN. 

We  uodertahe  all  olaisss  ef  IncccBe  Tax  work 
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SPORTING  GUNS. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  I.  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

IT  is  blit  a month  or  so  ago  that  I wrote 
\ery  fully  on  game  guns  and  other  guns, 
from  the  most  expensive  article  clown  to 
the  cheapest.  I thought  1 had  gone  very  fully 
into  the  whole  matter,  but  several  readers 
write  saying  there  are  many  details  I left  un- 
touched, and  these  I will  now  try  to  deal  with 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Now,  to  begin  with, 
it  may  be  stated  broadly  no  two  men  will 
select  precisely  the  same  gun.  Length  and 
bend  of  stock,  weight,  and  general  handiness 
of  the  gun  appeal  to  different  men  in  different 
manner.  Then,  again,  comes  the  question  of 
boring;  some  want  full  choke,  some  want  half 
choke,  and  some  prefer  the  cylinder.  Every 
man  looking  for  a gun  should  know  what  he 
^^'ants;  moat  men  think  they  do,  but  many 
wind  up  by  choosing  a weapon  that  is  quite 
unsuitable.  As  a rule,  a man  may  be  trusted 
to  throw  a gun  up  to  his  shoulder  and  say  if 
it  “ handles  ” satisfactorily  and  pleasantly;  but 
not  everyone  can  say  if  he  is  getting  a gun  of 
a weight  proportionate  to  his  strength.  For 
shouldering  a gun  in  a gunmaker’s  shop  is 
one  thing,  and  doing  the  same  after  or  during 
a heavy  tramp  over  the  fields  or  through  a 
bog  quite  another.  A gun  that  may  handle 
well  in  the  shop  may  not  do  so  in  actual  work 
on  moor  or  field.  Experienced  shooters 
manage  this  all  right,  but  less  experienced  men 
often  make  a mess  of  it.  Again,  there  is  the 
question  of  boring  and  of  pattern.  In  wild 
districts  or  for  work  along  the  seashore  a gun 
needs  to  be  fairly  well  choked,  as  shots  well 
over  forty  yards  have  to  be  taken.  A gun 
solely  for  use  on  game  or  in  the  preserves  and 
coverts  needs  very  little  choke  at  all.  For  or- 
dinary game  when  it  is  wild  late  in  the  season 
a fairly  full  choked  gun  is  also  advisable.  For 
wildfowl  along  shore,  a full  choked  weapon  is 
not  only  advisable,  but  necessary,  as  very  long- 
shots  are  the  rule,  and  wildfowl  are  hardy 
birds  thickly  feathered.  Having  said  all  this, 
the  answer  to  a reader  who  asks  what  sort  of 
a gun  he  should  get,  is  the  obvious  one, 
namely,  what  sort  of  work  does  he  want  it 
for?  The  chief  trouble  (in  Ireland)  is  that  so 
many  men,  including  even  those  doing  a good 
deal  of  shooting,  are,  all  the  same,  “one  gun 
men.”  _ They  only  possess  one  weapon,  an  old, 
well-tried  favourite  often  enough.  We  cannot 
in  Ireland  all  afford  two  or  three  guns,  or  even 
a pair,  and  so  one  gun  has  to  do  work  that 
in  England  would  likely  call  for  two  or  three. 
As  for  the  so-called  all-round  gun,  there  is  no 
such  thing.  You  may,  by  careful  selection  of 
weight  and  boring,  approach  pretty  nearly 
such  a gun;  but  the  weapon  suitable  for  every 
sort  of  game  shooting,  pigeon  shooting,  and 
wildfowliug  has  yet  to  be  built,  and  the  man 
who  builds  it  will  make  his  fortune.  The  most 
generally  accepted  standard  for  an  all-round 
gun  is  an  ordinary  twelve-bore,  weighing  from 
six  and  half  to  six  and  three-quarter  pounds, 
and  bored  to  give  patterns  of  140  to  150  with 
the  right  barrel,  and  180  up  to  200  or  so  with 
the  left.  If  you  go  into  a gun  shop,  and,  after 
looking  at  two  or  three  guns,  inquire  about 
the  patterns,  you  will,  most  likely,  be  told  they 
are  improved  cylinder  right  and  modified  choke 
left,  which  means  that  they  give  the  patterns 
at  forty  yards  that  I have  just  indicated.  (To 
give  figures,  a cylinder  gun  should  average 
forty  per  cent,  of  its  shot  charge  in  the  thirty- 
inch  circle  at  forty  yards,  an  improved  cylin- 
der fifty  per  cent.,  a half  or  modified  choke 
sixty  per  cent.,  and  a full  choke  seventy  per 
cent.)  At  forty  yards,  therefore,  the  pattern 
of  the  unimproved  cylinder  is  often  so  thin 
and  the  shot  pellets  so  far  apart  that  a bird 
the  size  of  a partridge  frequently  escapes.  The 
choked  barrel,  on  the  other  hand,  gets  it  all 
right,  but  in  the  latter  case  tire  choked  barrel 
smashes  up  and  spoils  everything  at  ordinary 
or  intermediate  ranges,  like  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  or  even  thirty  yards,  at  which  distances 
tlie  choke  throws  too  thick  a pattern  Be- 
tween the  cylinder,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand. 


and  the  full  choke,  on  the  other,  there  is  a big 
difference  in  the  shape  of  pattern,  and  no  at- 
tempt at  ringing  the  changes  between  these 
extreme  limits  has  so  far  resulted  in  a gun 
that  would  satisfactorily  serve  as  an  all-round 
weapon  or  gun  suitable  for  all  purposes.  I 
have  recently  inspected  two  or  three  Ameri- 
can repeating  shot  guns.  They  look  well, 
handle  well,  and  shoot  well.  From  the  few 
shots  I have  had  time  to  fire  out  of  them  I 
cannot  yet  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  general 
shooting  powers,  but  they  made  beautiful  even 
patterns  on  the  target,  and  showed  great 
penetration.  I know  from  my  friends,  how- 
ever, that  these  repeating  shot  guns  are  giving 
great  satisfaction  as  all-round  guns  in  the 
States,  and,  if  so  there,  why  not  here,  where 
up  to  the  present  they  appear  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

(To  be  Concluded.). 


Angling  during  the  past  week  is  reported 
good  in  the  following  districts: — In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast,  rivers  have  been  in  good 
order  and  sport  very  fair.  On  the  Bann,  sal- 
mon have  been  killed,  but  trouting  has  been 
poor  owt’-ng  to  floods.  Good  value  among 
mown  trout  has  been  had  on  Lough  Mourne. 

Lake  one  angler  in  one  day 
had  thirty  brown  trout,  the  largest  scaling 
just  over  two  pounds.  A good  number  of  sal- 
mon have  been  caught  in  the  Cork  Lee  during 
the  past  few  days,  the  fish  averaging  about 
twelve  pounds,  but  one  salmon  of  twenty-two 
pounds  was  got.  On  the  Shannon  salmon 
langing  from  nine  to  twenty  pounds  have  been 
creeled  by  rod  and  line  anglers.  The  Water- 
ville  Lakes  have  yielded  brown  trout  up  to 
two  pounds  per  fish.  One  rodster  there  had 
a creel  of  forty  last  Tuesday.  The  River 
Gornb  is  only  m fair  ply,  but  excellent  sport 
IS  being  had  on  Lough  Corrib,  and  the  same 
jiiay  be  said  of  Lough  Mask.  A few  brown 
trout  and  one  ten-pound  salmon  have  been 
^ught  in  the  LiflFey,  but  the  sister  stream,  the 
King  s River,  is  out  of  order  at  the  moment 
Ihroughout  Wicqklow  and  Wexford  sport  is 
only  middling,  although  three  or  four  decent 
salmon  are  recorded  from  the  Slaney.  Tyrone, 
Derry,  and  Donegal  are  giving  indifferent 
value,  but  the  usual  small  trout  are  rising  well 
in  the  Donegal  mountain  loughs  and  burns, 
ivvo  big  pike  are  reported  from  Sligo,  but 
weights  arc  not  given.  Sea  fishing  along  the 
Western  seaboard  is  attracting  many  visitors 
who  seem  to  be  doing  well.  And  we  are  glad 
to  know  all  are  made  welcome,  kindly  treated 
and  not  a sour  look  from  anyone.  Hotel  ac-' 
commodation  is  also  excellent. 

Duiing  the  coming  summer,  on  dates  to  be 
yet  decided  on,  the  Annual  Clay  Bird  Shooting 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Middlesex  Gun  Club  at  Hendon,  London 
1 here  will  be  teams  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Scotland,  and  France  at  this  meeting 
and  the  championship  of  the  world  in  clay  bird 
shooting  will  be  shot  for  and  decided.  Some 
thousand  jiounds  value  in  species  or  prizes  arc 
open  to  all  comers,  and  there  is  splendid  hotel 
accommodation  close  to  the  grounds,  where  we 
have  often  put  up  ourselves.  In  connection 
with  all  this,  we  wonder  if  any  Irishmen  will 
be  there.  We  mean  individual  Irishmen,  for, 
of  course,  it  is  idle  to  expect  this  country  tci 
send  a team  across.  Irish  gunners  latterly  are 
apathetic  to  a degree,  and  seem  to  take  little 
interest  in  anx  thing.  And  more's  the  pity.  It 
used  to  be  very  different ; and,  even  now,  we 
have  some  marvellouslv’-  fine  shots  in  the  coun- 
try. - 

Sport  at  the  young  rooks  may  shortly  be  e.x- 
pected.  It  is  not  very  exciting  certainly,  but 
IS,  at  least,  an  excuse  for  burning  powder  in 
the  close  time.  As  regards  the  shooting,  there 
IS  no  skill  called  for,  and,  therefore,  no 
honour  attached  to  it,  if  an  ordinary  shot-gun 
be  used.  For  anyone  could  hit  a young  rook 
perched  on  the  bough  of  a tree  if’  he  used  a 
shot-gun  and  a charge  of  small  shot.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  rook  rifle  be  used  the  shooter’s 
skill  will  be  soon  put  to  the  test.  .A.  rook  rifle 
(calibre  about  .22)  is  an  excellent  weapon  for 
such  shooting.  And  the  American  models  of 
these  little  rifles  are  excellent  in  design, 
finish,  and  accuracy  of  shooting,  and  may  be 
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procured  through  any  gunmaker.  For  “ pot- 
ting” young  rabbits  such  a rifle  is  equally  use- 
ful, but  if  any  reader  is  thinking  of  getting 
one  for  use  among  the  young  rooks  he  should 
place  his  order  without  delay. 

It  is  mysterious  how  hares  discover  their 
young.  Often  young  leverets  are  disturbed 
in  a field  and  make  off  for  sometimes  quite 
long  distances  at  top  speed.  Yet  the  mother 
hare  vvill  always  discover  her  young  one  when 
feeding  time  arrives.  How  is  it  done,  we  won- 
der ? Some  say  liy  scent,  and  some  by  cries. 
All  we  can  say  is  the  point  has  never- been  de- 
cided. ::  ::  ;; 

A writer  signing  himself  “Naturalist”  de- 
scribes in  a well-known  county  paper  how  a 
pair  of  blackbirds  built  in  a chimney  pot  on 
the  roof  of  a row  of  houses  in  a large  town, 
and  disturbed  the  whole  street  with  their  cries! 
The  birds  turned  out  to  be  starlings,  and  not 
blackbirds.  Quite  so.  We  fancy  “ Naturalist  ” 
is  of  the  “ fathead  ” type.  We  are  willing  to 
concede  he  would  know  when  he  is  hungry; 
but  doubt  very  much  if  he  would  know 
enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain! 

A meeting  of  the  Blackwater  Riparian  Ow- 
ners and  Rod  Anglers’  Association  was  held  on 
Sunday,  2nd  inst.,  in  the  Parochial  Hall,  Ban- 
teer,  at  which  the  following  members  at- 
tended:— Messrs.  D.  T.  O’Callaghan,  D.C.,  Ban- 
teer  House;  J.  Archdeacon,  D.C.;  S.  O’Brien, 
D.C.;  A.  Deady,  N.  Mulchinock;  'VVm.  O’Neill, 
C.  Ducey,  J.  E.  Deady,  C.  H.  Lane,  (Tonserv^a- 
tor  of  Fisheries;  P.  Keller,  E.  Barrett,  F.  Hud- 
ner,  M.  J.  Sheehan,  James  O’Connell,  Daniel  C. 
O’Sullivan,  etc.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  T. 
O’Callaghan,  seconded  by  Mr.  N.  Mulchinock, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  H.-Lane,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  Irish  angling  in  all  its  branches,  and 
explained  the  steps  taken  by  the  Lismore 
Board  of  Conservators  for  the  preservation, 
improvement  and  dev^elopment  of  the  fisheries 
within  their  district.  Lack  of  funds  is  seriously 
handicapping  their  efforts,  but  hopes  are  now 
entertained  that  this  drawback  will  ere  long 
be  removed.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanirnously  adopted: — Proposed  by  Mr.  N. 
Mulchinock,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Deady: 

“ That  we  cordially  endorse  the  action  of  the 
Blackwater  Fishery^  Conservators  as  taken  at 
their  meeting  held  at  Mallow  on  29th  ult.,  when 
a resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  calling 
for  the  removal  of  the  present  salmon  weir  at 
Fermoy,  which  is  no-iv  officially  condemned  as 
useless,  and  the  erection  therefor  of  a new  and 
up-to-date  ‘ fish  pass  and  ladder,’  to  thoroughly 
facilitate  the  ascent  of  fish  to  the  spawning 
beds,  and  that  we  pledge  our  undivided  sup- 
port to  the  Conservators  of  No.  4 district  in 
their  laudable  efl'orts  to  effect  these  much- 
needed  and  too  long-delayed  improvements.” 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Deady,  seconded  bv 
Mr.  Stephen  O’Brien,  D.C.:  “That  we,  the 
members  of  the  Blackwater  Anglers’  Associa- 
tion, who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation and  development  of  Irish  inland 
fisheries,  hav'e  read  with  deep  surprise  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  to  promote  legislation  in  the 
near  future  enabling  them  to  raise  very  materi- 
ally the  present  licence  duty  on  salmon  rods, 
and  to  impose  for  the  first  time  a licence  on 
trout  anglers.  We  deem  it  most  necessary  to 
solemnly  warn  said  Department  against  such 
proposed  innovations,  as  they  would  tend  to 
the  ‘ e.xclusiveness  ’ of  many  anglers  from  en- 
joying sport  in  a ‘ legitimate  ’ manner,  and 
vvmuld  undoubtedly  lead  to  universal  poaching 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  copies  of 
the  proposed  Bill  be  submitted  for  the  consi- 
deration of  all  interested  in  angling  prior  to 
its  introduction  to  the  House  of  Commons.” 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  hear  there  is  very 
good  salmon  fishing  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Liffey.  One  angler  is  reported  to  hav’e  got 
five  fine  fish  in  one  day;  another  to  have 
“ hooked  ” fourteen,  which,  however,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  he  failed  to  kill.  This  in- 
formation may  be  of  use  to  those  readers  who 
recently  wrote  us  on  the  subject  of  salmon 
fishing  near  Dublin.  As  to  the  exact  locality, 
we  cannot  really  say;  all  we  know  is  that  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Liffey  are  referred  to. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Beekee-per's  Vade-Mecum. 

By  Henry  Geary.  London ; Stanley  Paul  and  Co„  51 

Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2.  Price  2e.  6d.  net. 

Illustrated. 

Beekeeping  can  be  numbered  amongst  the 
several  industries  that  recent  years  have  shown 
most  emphatically  to  be  valuable  sources  of 
food  supply,  and,  though  scarcity  of  feeding 
and  equipment  have  handicapped  its  develop- 
ment at  the  same  time,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  number  of  beekeeping  men  and 
women  has  grown  very  considerably.  To  be 
a successful  • apiculturist,  however,  a fair 
amount  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  care,  is 
needed,  especially  in  using  modern  hives  and 
appliances,  and  this  many  a beginner  will  have 
early  found;  therefore,  it  is  that  all  means  of 
help  and  advice  are  eagerly  sought,  and  par- 
ticularly any  literature  that  'is  to  be  had  on 
the  subject.  In  the  latter  respect  a notable 
addition  has  just  been  made  by  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Geary’s  Vade-Mecum,  which  we  antici- 
pate will  meet  with  a ready  and  wide  sale. 
Though  small  enough  for  a waistcoat  pocket 
to  hold,  this  little  book  has  a most  comprehen- 
sive content,  no  point  of  interest  or  value  to 
the  beekeeper  being  omitted,  while  everything 
is  put  in  a clear  and  pleasant  manner.  There 
are  thirty  short  chapters  (which  are  excel- 
lently arranged)  covering  the  subject  from  the 
life  history  of  bees  to  the  use  of  their  honey, 
embracing  between  description  and  manage- 
ment of  hives,  feeding  and  handling  bees, 
swarms  and  casts,  transferring  bees  and  unit- 
ing stocks,  queen  rearing,  robbing  bees,  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment,  and  many  other 
topics.  Through  all  this,  as  the  author  puts 
it,  ‘‘  no  effort  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the 
scientific  side  of  the  subject  over  and  above 
what  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  earnest  bee- 
keeper to  know,”  the  aim  being  rather  to  pro- 
vide a practical  guide  on  safe  lines  for  both  the 
beginner  and  the  advanced.  In  this  the  author 
has  been  most  successful,  and  his  published 
effort  will  be  good -value  for  half-a-crown  to 
any  reader.  The  illustrations  are  numerous. 


Bally’s  Magazine. 

The  May  issue  of  the  above  contains  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Turner,  a 
noted  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle  and  a lead- 
ing figure  in  all  matters  agricultural  in  that 
part  of  England.  “ The  Outlook  for  Regimen- 
tal Polo  ” is  considered  and  explained  by 
A.  W.  C.,  who  makes  it  out  that  the  prospects 
of  regimental  polo  are  as  bright  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  so  soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  Mr.  Frank  M.  Carruthers 
discusses  “New  Golf  Teachings”;  Mr.  G.  E. 
Hoperoft  makes  “ A Plea  for  the  Length 
Class  at  Yatching”;  Mr.  Richard  Clapham 
describes  “Trail  Hounds  and  Hound  Trailing,” 
and  Mr.  Ernest  Phillips  writes  upon  “ Some 
Famous  Anglers.” 


Clean  Culture 


THE  NEW  SOIL  SCIENCE, 
BY 

SAMPSON  MORGAN. 


An  original  and  scientific  treatise  on  the 
mineralised  humus  method  of  soil  fertilization  with- 
out animal  manure. 

Crown  Polio.  Price  6/-  net. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST 
OF  THE  LAND. 


A popular  guide  to  the  Science  of  Pruit,  Vegetable, 
and  Plower  Culture,  on  Clean  Intensive  Lines  for 
Private  Gardeners  and  Commercial  Growers. 

BY  SAMPSON  MORGAN. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Price  5/-  net. 


DUBLIN:  THE  TALBOT  PRESS,  LTD., 
89  TALBOT  STREET. 


Bumper  Harvest  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables 
guaranteed, 


Feeding  Economy! 


With  the  high  cost  of  artificial  Pood-stuffs  for  Cattle,  it  is  important  for  Farmers  to  recognise  the 
necessity  for  growing  Roots  of  the  best  feeding  value  (i.e.,  highest  sugar  content),  with  a view  to 
reducing  the  Cake  and  Meal  bill.  Our  famous  breeds  of  Mangels,  Swedes,  and  Turnips  may  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  big  healthy  crops  of  clean,  solid  roots  of  excellent  feeding  and  keeping'  quality. 


ROOT 


SEEDS 


CHAMPION  PRIZES  IN  1919  AT  LONDON  DAIRY  SHOW  ; EDINBURGH 
fat  stock  SHOW;  BIRMINGHAM  CATTLE  SHOW;  AND  H.M.  THE 
KING’S  20  GUINEA  CUP  FOR  BEST  ROOT  CROPS.  


The  Best  Breeds  for  Ireland. 


WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 

WEBBS’ 


SMITHFIELD  YELLOW  GLOBE  MANGEL 
LION  YELLOW  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
NEW  RED  INTERMEDIATE  MANGEL 
BUFFALO  SWEDE  (reddish-purple  top) 
IMPERIAL  SWEDE  (purple  top) 

EMPIRE  SWEDE  (bronze  top) 

INVINCIBLE  TURNIP  (green-top  yellow) 
SELECTED  GREEN  GLOBE  (green-top  white) 


2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
3s.  Od.  per  lb. 
2S.  6d.  per  lb. 
3S.  3d.  per  lb. 
3S,  Od.  per  lb. 
2s.  Od.  per  lb. 


260S. 

260S. 

260S. 

145S. 

120s. 

155S. 

145S. 

95S. 


per  owt. 
per  cwt. 
per  cwt. 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel, 
per  bushel. 


Special  Estimates  for  large  quantities. 


TELLING  TESTIMONY. — “I  am  more  than  grateful  to  you  for  the  good  root  seeds 
supplied.  I cannot  see  any  to  compete  with  them  from  other  firms  all  round 
about  me,  either  in  sureness  of  growing,  size,  and  quality, 

and  good  keepers.”— MR.  WM.  O’CONNELL,  Ballmorig,  Ardfert,  Co.  Kerry. 


WEBBS’  FARM  CATALOGUE  (64  Pages)  POST  FREE. 

WEBB  & SONS  LTD.,  kings  ™1dmen,  STOURBRIDGE 


- THE  — 

KING’S  SEEDMEN, 

Represented  by  MR.  W.  ROURKE,  36  North  Circular  Road.  Dublin;  MR.  E.  P.  McGRATH, 
4 Abbey  Square,  North  Mall,  Cork. 


MAKE  THE  DAIRY  PAY 


THE  VEGA 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Saves  99.99  of  all  the  Butter  Fat 


VEGA 


THE 

Is  the  most  scientifically  constructed,  and  the  most 

perfectskimmingmachineinthe world.  Thespecial 

“ Splash  ” system  of  Lubrication  fitted  simplifies 
the  working  of  the  machine,  and  secures  perfect 
lubrication  to  all  bearings.  It  is  very  light  running 
and  can  be  operated  by  a small  boy  or  girl. 

FARMERS 

Using  old  types  of  separators  which  are  stiff  to 
turn,  defective  in  skimming,  difficult  to  waslu  and 
messy  with  washed  oil,  will  find  the  VEGA  a 

Pleasant  and  Profitable  Investment 


Supplied  in  suitable  sizes  for  all  dairies,  and  sold  on  Fre  a Trial.  Apply  for  price  and  descriptive  catalogue  to  so 

Agent  for  Ireland  : — W#  CAMERON,  Ballymena 


GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  WHERE  NOT  REPRESENTED 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  jhe  "-Farmers’ Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 
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The  Famous  “All  British** 

LAND 
BOOT 


On  Four  Days* 
Free  Approval 


30/- 

Size  12,  21-  extra 


Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  purpose,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  " All  British  ” Land  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer, 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be,  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  xcel  the  " All- 
British”  Land  Boot — an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  over  the 
world. 

Stock  No.  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tongue,  watertight  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  bark  tanned  leather — a solid  i in.  of  the  best 
English  leather— waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
"Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season’s  hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  21-  extra). 

*‘AII  British”  Q n /-  Carriage  Paid 
Factory  Price.  Oil/  to  your  Door. 

Size  12,  21-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for-  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommend 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price,  35/-. 
Size  12,  21-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size.  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be,  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  sent  by  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  full. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

39  “ ALL  BRITISH  " WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  &-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass, 

SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boilcau  & Boyd.  Ltd,), 

46  MARY  STREET  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrams  ; Oleum,  Dublin,  ” TelephonelNo.  227 


rpHE  INtXlME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin. 


BREECHES 

OUT  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE 
FOR 

HALF  the  price 

USUALLY  CHARGED, 


BREECHES  SUIT 

to  Measure 
from  115/- 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 2. 


THOUSANDS 
HAVE  PROVED 
IT. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU? 


BREECHES 


From 


per  pair. 


30/. 

Cut  to  your  measures  and 
tailored  in  perfect  style. 
Ask  for  Patterns  No.  A 1. 


Agricultural  College,  Canada.  9/4/20. 
Gentlemen, — The  Breeches  reached  meand  are  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
They  are  a perfect  fit.  Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  attention. 

Yours  truly,  E.  W. 

To  the  B.  R.  B.  Co.  Perthshire.  25/4/20. 

1 wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Suit  which  I received  quite  safely.  It  fits  me 
like  a glove  and  I am  more  than  pleased  with  it.  Yours  truly,  H.  H. 


SPORTS  JACKET 
AND  KNICKERS 

to  Measure 
from  85/* 
Ask  for  Patterns 
No.  A 3. 


CUT  OUT  THIS 
COUPON  AND 
POST  NOW. 


To  The  BEDFORD  RIDING  BREECHES  CO., 

(Dept.  34)  29  Gt.  Titchfteld  St.,  London,  W.i. 


Please  send  me  your 
FREE  Patterns  of 

Nos 

{See  above) 


Name... 

Address. 


OUR  GUARANTEE  IS  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  RETURNED. 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  / order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  / ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR’* 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  andlGeneral 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents ; 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 

Spray  your  Potatoes  with 

SOLANSALVO 


The  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


You  simply  mix  with  cold  water  and  it  is  ready  for  use 
Of  Standard  strength.  Many  Testimonials  received 

20  lb.  Bag  costs  12/-,  sufficient  for  1 Statute  Acre. 

SOLE  MAKERS 


The  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


Larger  bags  cheaper  in  proportion 

BOILEAU  & BOYD,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  DUBLIN 


AGENTS  IN  EACH  TOWN 


To  insure  freedom  from  these  destnictlvt 
and  'dangerous  pests,  use 

**R0DINE”  RAT  POISON 

It  males  a clean  sweep  in  one  night  Gel  a tin  now. 
riU.,1/3,  2/6, 6/-.  Post  3d.  Harlbv.  Chemist  Fenti 


Mr.  FARMER— Moet  trumpery  effort*  made  by 
waggoners  to  patch  up  harness  with  boot  laoes  and 
string.  One  cannot  expect  to 
be  sending  harness  to  the 
shop  every  time  a bnok’e 
comes  of.  The  remedy  is — 
use  Bifurcated  Rivets.  Send 
us  1/6  for  Box,  assorted,  if 
your  ironmonger  cannot  sup- 
ply. 

BIFURCATED  A TUBULAR  RIVET  CO.,  LTB., 
AylMbury,  Bucks. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ENGLISH  KERRY  AND  DEXTER 
CATTLE  SOCIETY. 


I 

It 

i- 

V 


Couiicil  Meeting. 

A Council  meeting  o£  this  Society  was  held  at 
19  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  last  week.  I’re- 
Ml'.  E.  1'.  i'eyton,  president;  Lt.-Col.  the 
Hon.  Ben  Bathurst,  Mrs.  Loder,  Mrs.  Nutt,  Capt. 
rainier,  Mr.  T.  Waite.  Communications  were 
received  from  Mr.  C.  Titus  Barham  and  Capt. 

E.  P.  E.  Sutton,  who  were  unable  to  attend. 

Four  new  members  were  elected. 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  Vol.  20,  Herd  Book, 
was  in  the  printer’s  hands,  and  would  be  published 
in  about  a month  or  six  weeks’  time.  On  the  pro- 
position of  Mrs.  Nutt,  it  was  resolved  to  increase 
the  entry  fees  for  the  Herd  Book,  in  view  of  the 
increased  printing  rates,  etc.,  so  as  to  cover  the 
cost  of  printing  and  publishing  the  Herd  Book. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Association  asking  for  suggestions  re  classifications, 
etc.,  for  the  exhibit  of  Kerries  and  Dexters  at  their 
next  London  Dairy  Show.  It  was  resolved  to  offer 
the  sum  of  £10  to  the  Association  towards  the  prize 
money  for  a class  for  Kerry  heifers  in  milk  under 
three  years  old  and  a class  for  Dexter  heifers  in 
milk  of  the  same  age. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Harold  Jackson 
inviting  the  Society  to  become  a patron  of  the 
Central  Council  of  Milk  Eecording  Societies  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  A letter  was  directed  to  be  sent 
that  the  Council  would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  It  was 
resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Mrs.  Loder,  that 
milk  records  for  the  Hei’d  Book  should  be  for  the 
lactation  period  of  the  cow,  and  not  from  one  given 
date  to  another  yearly. 

The  next  meeting  was  left  to  be  arranged  to  take 
place  in  October. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  directly 
after  the  Council  meeting,  Mr.  E.  P.  Peyton  (presi- 
dent) in  the  chair. 

The  annual  report  was  taken  as  read  and  adopted. 
The  report  records  an  increase  in  membership,  and 
urges  on  members  the  desirability  of  keeping  milk 
records.  It  is  thought  that  the  value  of  such 
records  would  be  increased  if  a record  were  kept  of 
the  food  given  by  members  to  their  animals  and,  in 
addition,  a note  of  the  weight  of  the  animals  con- 
cerned. The  Society’s  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving 
a short  description  of  Kerry  and  Dexter  cattle, 
showing  their  origin,  general  adaptability,  and 
economical  value  as  dairy  and  beef  producers,  has 
been  sent  gratis  to  numerous  applicants  during  the 
year,  and  the  demand  for  Kerries  and  Dexters  in 
this  country  has  exceeded  the  supply.  Prices  for 
good  pedigree  animals  have  accordingly  been  high. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bailey  Hawkins  was  elected  president 
for  the  year  1921-1922.  The  following  were  elected 
members  of  Council Mr.  A.  W.  Bailey  Hawkins, 
Stagenhoe  Bottom  Farm,  Welwyn,  Herts;  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Nutt,  The  White  House,  Fillongley,  Coven- 
try; Mr.  T.  Waite,  Highlands,  Redhill,  Surrey; 
Capt.  Nelson  Zambra,  M.C.,  Hattingley  House, 
Hedsteed,  Alton,  Hants.  Messrs.  Russell,  Harris, 
Gardiner  and  Co.  were  re-elected  auditors  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  T. 
Waite,  that  in  future  the  president’s  term  of  office 
should  expire  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  the  annual  general  meeting 
should  be  held  in  future  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year. 


ENGLISH  JERSEY  CATTLE  SOCIETY. 

A Council  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
19  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  on  Monday,  3rd 
inst.  Present — Mr.  E.  Bruce  Ward,  president ; Lord 
Roundway,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Grosvenor  Berry,  Mr. 

^ Budgett,  Mr.  W.  Butcher,  Mr.  E.  Carter,  Dr. 

,,  Corner,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Col.  Gisborne,  Mr.  Erne.st 

) Mathews,  Mr.  Mead,  Mr.  Miller-Hallett,  Mr. 

■ Padwick,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pomfret,  Mr.  H.  Ley- 
ji,  borne  Popham,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Murray  Smith,  Mr. 
p ’ T.  Eustace  Smith.  Letters  were  received  from  Mr. 
L Somerville  and  Mr.  Townley,  who  were  unable  to 
attend. 

I Thirty-three  new  members  were  elected. 

1 Mr.  Ernest  Mathews,  on  behalf  of  the  General 

t , Purposes  and  Finance  Committees,  reported  that 


USE 

COOPER’S  DIP 


The  Original  and  Best  of  All 


the  balance  at  the  bank  amounted  to  £1,074  Os.  lOd. 
Accounts  for  various  expenses  were  passed  for  pay- 
ment. It  was  estimated  that  the  Society  would 
have  a satisfactory  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  addition  to  invested  funds. 

The  Secretaries  reported  the  award  of  prizes  at 
the  Bristol  sale,  the  judge  being  Mr.W.  E.  Budgett. 
They  also  stated  that  the  work  of  Vol.  31,  Herd 
Book,  was  well  in  hand,  a good  entry  having  been 
received. 

Mr.  Budgett,  on  behalf  of  the  Propaganda  Com- 
mittee, reported  progress,  stating  that  a room  had 
been  arranged  for  at-  the  Bath  and  West  Show 
where  the  Society’s  first  journal  would  appear. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Association  acquiescing  in  several  suggestions,  with 
regard  to  the  exhibit  of  Jerseys  at  the  next  London 
Dairy  Show,  which  had  been  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  and 
conveyed  to  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association 
by  Mr.  Miller-Hallett. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Harold  Jackson  ask- 
ing the  Society  to  become  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Central  Council  of  Milk  Recording  Societies,  and 
a reply  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  effect  that 
the  Council  had  much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  his 
request. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  new  Clean  Milk  Bill 
and  the  National  Milk  Publicity  Council.  It  was 
felt  that  State  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
higher  fat  standard  and  higher  feeding  value  of 
Jersey  milk. 

The  next  meeting  was  left  to  be  arranged  by  the 
president  with  the  secretaries. 


A most  interesting  programme  has  been 
drawn  up  for  the  annual  show-  of  the  Coach- 
ford  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  been  fixed 
for  i6th  June.  Close  on  a hundred  classes 
have  been  arranged  for,  these  including  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  and  butter, 
so  that  with  a good  response  from  breeders, 
etc.,  a very  interesting  exhibition  should  be  the 
result.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  last- 
named,  too,  there  are  substantial  money  prizes 
offered,  besidts  extra  awards  in  the  way  of 
cups  and  medals.  Jumping  and  driving  com- 
petitions will  further  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  show,  as  also  will  the  block  test  com- 
petitions and  the  Gaelic  competition.  As 
usual,  a band  will  perform  on  the  grounds  dur- 
ing the  day.  Intending  exhibitors  should  note 
that  entries  close  on  Saturday,  5tb  June,  with 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  D.  Healy,  Coachford, 
Co.  Cork. 


The  Coleraine  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Association’s  Show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  1st 
June.  The  prize  schedule  just  issued  shows 
that  a most  varied  display  has  been  arranged 
for,  including  classes  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  goats,  poultry,  pigeons,  butter,  eggs,  flax, 
and  roots.  In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes, 
numerous  special  awards  of  high  value  are  to 
be  won,  the  cups  alone  numbering  over  twenty. 
Entries  must  be  sent  in  by  22nd  May,  and  forms 
for  the  purpose  can  be  had  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  R.  H.  Gilmore,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Hanover  Gardens,  Coleraine. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COMING  SHOWS. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  entries  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  26th,  27th  and  28th  inst.,  as  they 


Cattle 
Horses 

Draught  Horses  in  Gear  and  Trade 
'Turnouts 
Sheep 
Goats 
Pigs 
Poultry 
Rabbits 
Produce 

Butter-making  Competitions 
Poultry-plucking  Competitions 
Poultry-trussing  Competitions 
Packing  of  Hatching  Eggs 
Implement,  etc.,  Stands... 


1920 

1919 

320 

220 

293 

210 

76 

59 

81 

62 

63 

34 

36 

.16 

307 

318 

95 

124 

106 

94 

47 

54 

6 

10 

21 

18 

23 

15 

76 

60 

We  have  also  r-eceived  a copy  of  the  prize 
list  for  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
Show,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen  on  20th 
to  23rd  July.  Live  stock  of  all  descriptions 
and  the  latest  farm  implements  will  form  the 
chief  features,  but  there  will  be  many  other  ex- 
hibits, such  as  dairy  produce,  bee  appliances, 
honey,  wool,  etc.  In  all,  there  are  some  250 
classes,  and  rich  prizes  are  offered,  amounting 
to  £20  for  a first  winner  in  the  horse  section. 
Copies  of  the  prize  list  ,with  particulars  of  en- 
try can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
John  Stirton,  3 George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS 

Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920, 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/6; 
cost  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Brunswick  Street. 
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The  Prime  Factor  of 


the 


Tractor 


The  AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  : NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM 

Also  at  London,  Manchester,  Liancourt  and  Brussels. 

Irish  Agents:  HARRY  FERGUSON,  Ltd. 
May  Street,  Belfast,  and  Duke  Street,  Dublin 


The  factor  of  paramount  importance  which  the  farmer 
has  to  consider  in  the  purchase  of  a tractor  is  relia- 
bility. The  loss  of  a day  when  the  ground  is  in  con- 
dition, or  the  loss  of  even  a few  hours  counts.  This  is 
where  the  Austin  tractor  scores  for  you.  Its  unfailing  re- 
liability is  the  result  of  the  sound  principles  and  engineer- 
ing practice  adopted  in  its  design  and  sturdy  construction. 
It  is  a light  weight  tractor,  but  is  capable  of  tackling 
heavier  work  than  tractors  of  similar  type.  It  has 
proved  its  remarkable  capabilities  at  all  officially  appointed 
trials,  and  has  won  Highest  Awards  at  numerous  e.xhibi- 
tious  at  home  and  abroad.  The  latest  is  a 1,000  Rupee 
Prize  at  Nagpur,  India. 


Eczema  and  Rashes 

Germolene  Instantly  allays  Itching,  Heat 
and  Irritation,  and  Heals  like  a Charm. 

The  first  touch  of  Germolene  allays  the  intense  itching  of  eczema  and  similar  skin 
maladies.  The  sufferer  gets  relief  at  once  ; relief,  too,  that  lasts.  Germolene  not  only 
sootnes  but  cleanses  from  all  wound  poisons  and  impurities  while  its  healing  effect  is 
altogether  astonishing.  Unlike  other  preparations  Germolene  is  planned  on  the 
gieat  Aseptic  system  of  treatment,  which  has  superseded  the  older  antiseptic  system 
in  medical  practice.  This  system  means  scientific  cleanliness,  the  e.\clusion  of  germ 
lite,  and  tree  action  for  the  natural  healing  processes. 

Sooihtts  ai  a Touchm 

One  of  the  active  principles  In  Germolene  is  the  extract  of  a North 
American  plant,  long  used  by  the  native  races  as  a remedy  for 
snake  bite  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  combined  with  this  are 
healing  principles  of  proved  efficacy. 

Octmolene  is  matchless  as  a home  remedy  for 

Eczema  Piles  Skin  Eruptions 

Psoriasis  Itching  Pimples 

Rashes  Ringworm  Chapped  Hands 

Ulcers  Cuts  A.  Burns  Chilblains 

and  all  poisoned,  Itching  and  Inflamed  surfaces. 

Prices  1/3  & 3/-  per  tin. 

From  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere.  Larger  size  the  more 
ecoHomtcal.  Ask  distinctly  for  Germolene. 


The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressim 


Free  Opinion  and 
Instructive  Book. 

For  an  opinion  as  to  tlie 
suitability  of  Germolene  in 
your  case  with  treatise  on 
skin  ailments,  address:— The 
Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manu- 
facturing Chemists,  Man- 
chester 


HEDGES  ARE  ROBBErT 

Hedges  4 ft.  deep  steal  740  sq.  yds.  of  valuable  land 
from  every  4 -acre  field.  They  prevent  you  looking 
over  the  field ; encourage  cattle  to  break  through, 
and  are  a constant  expense  in  labour  and  material. 
Cut  them  out  and  fence  your  fields  with 

EMPIRE  STOEL 


FENCE 


RIGID  AND  RELIABLE— each  wire  stressed  to 
2 240  lbs.— it  stops  the  heaviest  catlle.for  knots  can’t  slip. 
SPECIALLY  GALVANIZED  TO  RESIST  RUST- 
it  costs  you  practically  nothing  in  repairs  QUICK  TO 
ERECT — Two  men  can  erect  a mile  per  day,  even  on 
hilly  land.  "Quite  the  best  Fencing  I have  seen  at  the 
price" — A.  F.W..  Princes  Risborough 

SEND  FOR  LIST  E.F.  91  TO-DAY  and  SEE 

WHAT  USERS  SAY  and  how  you  can  cutyour  costs. 

PARKER,  WINDER  & ACHURCH,  Ltd. 
BROAD  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Ccizette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FlHTjt  Qp 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances. 

M'LEOO’S  SHEEP  DIPS 


WRmmEmsmom 


CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasgow 


have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  agriculture  for  sheep  scab  in  great  BRITAIN. 
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seconds,  and  further  won  the  Perpetual  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  the  best  group  of  long-woollcd 
sheep  and  the  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  three 
shearling  rams.  The  only  class  in  which  this 
breeder  failed  to  score  was  that  for  shearling 
ewes,  where  Miss  A.  H.  Morris,  Nenagh,  won 
first,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Kinsella,  Wexford,  second. 

SHORT-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

Oxford  Downs  and  Suffolks  were  the  two 
breeds  composing  the  short-woolled  section. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Kilroy,  Oldcastle,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  with  Oxford  Downs,  winning 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes  with  an  excellent 
trio  of  shearling  rams,  and  second  in  each  of 
the  classes  for  ram  lambs,  ewe  lambs,  and 
shearling  ewes.  The  first  prizes  in  the  last 
three  classes  were  in  each  case  won  by  Mr. 
Robert  Downes,  Russelstown,  Mullingar.  In 
the  Suffolk  classes  the  bulk  of  the  awards  went 
to  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill,  Yeomanstown,  Naas,  whose 
well-known  flock  provided  the  first  and  second 
winners  in  the  ram  lamb  class,  first,  second, 
and  third  winners  in  the  ewe  lamb  class,  and 
the  third  winner  in  the  shearling  ewe  class.  In 
the  last-named  class  first  and  second  prizes 
were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  McCulloch,  Gerards- 
town,  Donabate. 

PIGS. 

The  number  of  pigs  entered  was  just  double 
that  of  last  year.  They  made  a very  creditable 
section,  and'  provided  keen  competition,  the 
prizes  being  fairly  evenly  distributed.  All  the 
entries  were  of  the  Large  White  York  breed. 
In  the  class  for  boars,  farrowed  before  1st 
January,  1919,  Mr.  Sami.  E.  Williams,  Cool- 
cower,  Macroom,  showed  a well-proportioried 
winner  in  his  Darr^ira  Defiance,  next  to  which 
came  Mr.  E.  Bewley’s  Danum  Quick  1st,  a 
larger  but  coarser  animal.  Boars  farrowed  last 
year  were  divided  into  two  classes,  in  the  older 
of  which  Mr.  E.  Bewley  won  first  with  his  mas- 
sively built  Danum  Duke  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
wards, Mount-Bellew,  second  with  his  Mount- 
Bellew  Favourite,  a smaller  boar  than  the  first 
winner;  while  of  the  younger  boars  Mr.  J. 
Willington’s  (Birr)  Ormond  Danum  1st  beat 
Mr.  A.  M.  O’Mara’s  (Limerick)  Mulkear  Con 
(second  prize),  another  of  Mr.  Willington’s,  in 
Ormond  Danum  2nd,  coming  third.  There 
were  the  same  number  of  sow  classes.  In  that 
for  sows  farrowed  before  1st  January,  1919, 
first  prize  was  won  by,  Mr.  D.  R.  Pack  Beres- 
ford,  Bagenalstown,  whose  Maggie  of  Knock- 
gor  won  from  Mr.  Willington’s  Dame  Ormond 
6th  (second  prize)  and  Mr.  Bewley’s  Danum 
Purity  1st  (third  prize);  in  the  class  for  sows 
farrowed  before  1st  July  last  first  and  third 
prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  WiEington’s  pair,  Or- 
mond Daisy  2nd  and  Ormond  Daisy  1st,  Mr. 
Bewley  here  coming  second  with  Danum 
Rapid  1st ; while  in  the  class  for  younger  sows 
Mr.  Pack  Beresford’s  Fenagh  Princess  4th  won 
first,  Mr.  Willington’s  St.  Kierans’  Daisy 
second,  and  Mr.  T.  Shannon’s  Newburn  Pet 
third. 

HORSES. 

IRISH  DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

If  not  of  outstanding  naerit,  the  forty  entries 
that  went  to  make  up  this  section  were  a dis- 
tinctly useful  lot.  Two  breeds  were  repre- 
sented, the  Irish  Draught  and  the  Clydesdale, 
and  fair  specimens  of  both  were  seen.  A class 
of  eight  Irish  Draught  stallions  made  a good 
opening  contest.  A well-known  prize-taker  in 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald’s  Kildare  was  the  judge’s  first 
choice.  A magnificent  grey,  this  horse  is  a 
seven-year-old  son  of  Young  J.P.,  and,  besides 
first  prize  in  his  class,  was  awarded  the  Irish 
Indefendent  Challenge  Cup  as  the  best  regis- 
tered Draught  horse  in  the  Show.  A good 
second  winner,  and  reserve  for  the  cup,  was 
found  in  Mr.  Francis  Daly’s  Drumbeg,  another 
grey,  eight  years,  and  by  Starlight;  while  a 
fine  upstanding  black  sire  in  Mr.  John  Mal- 
lick’s  Black  Prince,  10  years,  by  Prince  Henir, 
was  placed  third.  Nine  were  entered  in  the 
Irish  Draught  mare  class,  and  of  these  the  first 
winner  was  chosen  in  the  fifteen-year-old  grey, 
Princess,  shown  by  Mr.  John  Keane,  Baltacken, 
Moyvore,  Mullingar.  Of  the  exhibitor’s  own 
breeding,  by  Prince  Henry,  this  was  a really 


splendid  animal,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
well-built  foal.  Second  prize  here  went  to  Mr. 
Robt.  Wallace,  Borrisoleigh,  Thuilcs,  for  his 
Fancy  Polly,  a dark  bay  of  thirteen  years,  and 
also  having  a foal,  and  a handsome  third  win- 
ner was  provided  by  Mr.  ,S.  J.  Brown,  Naas,  in 
his  Betsy,  a ninc-ycar-old,  sired  by  Stroud. 

CLYDESDALES. 

The  Clydesdale  stallions  foaled  prior  to  1918 
made  a class  of  eight  and  of  these  two  from 
the  stud  of  Mr.  Jas.  McMahon,  Dardistown, 
.Santry,  were  placed  first  and  second.  The 
leader  was  Ironstone,  an  aged  bay  sire  of  great 
size  and  substance,  and  standing  well ; he  was 
bred  by  a neighbour,  Mr.  E.  J.  O’Malley,  and 
is  by  Copper  Mine.  The  second  winner,  Minu- 
cius,  is  a Scotch-bred  sire,  and  is  also  a power- 
fully made  animal.  A well-grown  sire  of  three 
years,  in  Mr.  Ml.  Landy’s  Clermont  Statesman, 
was  placed  third.  There  were  two  other  classes 
for  stallions  of  the  same  breed,  but  there  was 
only  a couple  of  entries  in  each ; in  both  cases 
Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Stevenson,  Ardee,  pro- 
vided the  winners,  their  Dunure  Substance  get- 
ting first  in  the  two-year-old  class  and  their 
Dunure  Norval  being  awarded  a second  in  the 
yearling  class.  In  the  Clydesdale  brood  mare 
class  there  were  also  only  two  led  out ; these 
were  Mr.  J.  McMahon’s  dark  brown  mare  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Lawlor’s  bay,  Irishtown  Belle,  and 
they  were  placed  in  the  order  given ; while  in 
a couple  of  moderate  filly  classes  Mr.  1 . 
Brook’s  two-year-old  Belle  got  a first,  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  B.  Gubbins’  year-old  Lady  Betty  a second 
pri'ze. 

OTHER  SECTIONS. 

COATS  AND  RABBITS. 

Thanks  largely. to  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Irishwomen  and  the  Irish  Goat  Society,  there 
were  excellent  entries  of  both  goats  and  rabbits, 
which  together  formed  a feature  of  the  Show 
that  was  greatly  admired.  In  the  goat  classes 
there  were  to  be  seen  worthy  representatives  of 
the  Irish,  Swiss,  Anglo-Swiss,  and  Anglo- 
Nubian  breeds.  The  Stud  Goat  Challenge  Cup 
for  the  best  stud  goat  over  a year  old  was  \yon 
by  Riding  Rex,  an  impressive-looking  sire, 
from  the  United  Irishwomen’s  Goat  Farm. 
The  Aberdeen  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  goat 
the  property  of  a member  of  the  Irish  Goat 
Society  was  awarded  to  Lady  Dunleath’s  Bally- 
walter  Harrow,  and  the  same  exhibitor,  with 
Ballywalter  Rachel,  also  won  the  Challenge 
Cup  presented  by  the  Irish  Goat  Society.  The 
rabbit  competitors  included  Belgian  hares, 
Flemish  Giants,  Blue  Beverens,  and  Dutch  and 
English  rabbits,  and,  though  some  of  the 
classes  were  small,  keen  competition  resulted. 
A list  of  the  winners  in  this  section  will  be 
found  in  the  United  Irishwomen’s  Page. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

The  butter  entries  were  splendid,  both  in 
number  and  quality,  and  whether  from  farm  or 
creamery  the  samples  shown  worthily  upheld 
the  reputation  of  the  Irish  dairy  industry.  The 
winners  in  the  farmers’  classes  included  : — Mrs. 
Kierans.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilsden,  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster, and  Mr.  Ernest  Bewley  (who  also  gained 
the  silver  medal) ; while  the  successful  creamery 
societies  included  : — Callan  Co-op.  Society 
(champion  prize),  Ardagh  Co. -op.  Dairy, 
Springfield  Co-op.  Dairy  Society,  and  Athea 
Co-op.  Creamery.  In  a butter-making  competi- 
tion on  the  opening  day  for  pupils  of  county 
classes,  etc.,  the  winner  was  Miss  A.  MacCrath, 
Ballymore-Eustace ; Miss  Ervine,  Banbndge, 
coming  second,  and  Miss  Hayden,  Carlow, 
third.  There  were  five  classes  of  cheese,  and 
first  prize  winners  in  these  were  Miss  Deane, 
Mrs.  Cottingham,  Miss  Bond  (2),  and  the  Aber- 
dorney  Co. -op.  Dairy  Society. 

THE  MACHINERY  YARD. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  high  pitch  to  which 
farming  has  been  brought  was  furnished  in  the 
great  machinery  yard.  Here  was  collected  the 
greatest  display  of  modern  machines  and  im- 
plements that  'has  ever  been  brought  together 
in  this  country.  To  the  old-fashioned  farmer 
it  was  a sight  to  amaze  and  confuse,  but  the  up- 
to-date  and  progressive  man  found  it  to  be  the 
most  attractive  and  satisfying  feature  of  the 
whole  Show.  The  cream  of  the  British  and 
Irish  manufacturing  trade  was  represented,  but 
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numerous  as  were  the  firms  exhibiting,  there 
were  still  those  who  had  to  remain  out  tor  lack 
of  accommodation,  every  yard  of  large  avail 
able  space  being  liooked  weeks  in  advance.  A 
description  of  the  different  stands,  much  less 
the  different  exhibits,  would  of:cupy  much  more 
space  than  we  could  iiossibly  spare,  but  as  con- 
spicuous features  wc  might  mention  the  won- 
derful array  of  touring  char-a-bancs,  huge 
motor  lorries,  and  steam  wagons,  traction  en- 
gines, road  rollers,  farm  tractors,  and  thresh- 
ing machines  made  by  the  '1  hompson  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ct.  Brunswick  .Street,  Dublin. 
Another  interesting  collection  of  big  machines 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Ashenhurst,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Talbot  Place,  Dublin,  who 
showed  tractors  and  tractor  ploughs  of  various 
make,  thrashing  machines,  grinding  machines, 
etc.,  while  at  the  farther  end  of  the  yard  was 
an  extensive  exhibit  by  the  well-knciwn  firm  of 
Kennan  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1*  ishamble  Street,  Dub- 
lin, who,  besides  a large  number  of  stationary 
items,  such  as  ploughs,  harrows,  mowers,  rea- 
pers, fencing,  gates,  and  other  farm  equipment, 
had  a number  of  working  machines,  including 
water  elevators  and  pumps,  oil  engines,  grind- 
ing mills,  thrashers,  etc.  Messrs.  Thos.  Lene- 
han  and  Co.,  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  and  Messrs. 
Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Ltd.,  had  also 
excellent  displays,  the  former  of  tractors,  ele- 
vators, potato  diggers,  crushing  mills,  chaff 
cutters,  oil  engines,  etc.,  and  the  latter  of  their 
famous  ploughs,  rakes,  thrashers,  etc.  Wher- 
ever one  turned  there  was  always  something  to 
attract.  Smaller  items,  such  as  spraying 
machines  and  milk  can,  no  less  than  the  great 
towering  hay  and  straw  stackers  or  the  big, 
comfortably-fitted  motor  caravan.^  which  in  the 
present  season  of  house  famine  must  have  been 
coveted  by  many  of  the  sightseers. 

PRIZE  IMPLEMENTS. 

Silver  medals  were  offered  by  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  for  new  implements  for  agricultural 
and  estate  purposes,  and  amongst  the  success- 
ful exhibits  of  these  were  the  Austin  Motor  Co,, 
Ltd.,  for  the  Austin  Tractor;  Messrs.  G. 
Llewellen  and  Sons,  Haverford,  for  the  Llewel- 
len’s  Victory  Eccentric  End  Over  Churn ; the 
Saunderson  Tractor  and  Implement  Co.,  Bel- 
fast, for  the  new  automatic  lift  grubber ; 
Messrs.  John  McBain  and  Son  for  the  “Mon- 
arch” improved  windmill,  and  Messrs.  Francis 
Spaight  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  for  the  Sharpies 
mechanical  milker. 

A BRILLIANT  WIND-UP. 

The  weather  greatly  improved  for  the  second 
and  concluding  days  of  the  Show,  the  rain  pass- 
ing off,  except  for  an  occasional  slight  shower, 
and  bright  sunshine  taking  its  place.  This 
made  the  success  of  the  fixture  doubly  sure, 
and  on  both  Wednesday  and  Thursday  enor- 
mous crowds  filled  the  grounds.  The  awards 
and  competition  results  announced  on  these 
days  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue,  in  which 
we  also  hope  to  include  a review  of  the 
numerous  business  stands. 


IRISH  SHORTHORN  ASSOCIATION, 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  was  held  in  the 
Show  grounds,  Ballsbridge,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Dr.  Edward  H.  Taylor,  Vice-Prpident, 
in  the  cli3.ir.  Present  : — Lord  Rntndonnellj 
H.M.L. ; Major  E.  J.  Richardsqn,  D.L.  ; Messrs. 
B.  H.  Barton,  D.L.  ; L.  A.  Beamish,  A.  J . 
Wilsdon,  W.  McDonald,  J.  S.  Gordon  T.  J. 
Crawford,  F.  H.  Maclean,  John  Hill, 

Budgen,  W.  McWilUam,  James  Raff  an, 

Richard  Wright,  R.  Bloomer  Francis  Gubbins, 

R K.  Wright,  Capt.  T.  A.  Clarke,  T.  O Sulli- 
van H.  M.  Fildes,  and  Alexander  Cameron. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  31st  Decem- 
ber 1919,  was  considered,  and  after  an  interest- 
ing discussion  on  the  reliability  of  the  tuber- 
culin test,  it  was  decided  to  bring  before  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  question  of  the 
standardisation  of  serum,  with  a view  to  meet- 
ing the  many  objections  to  the  existing  system 
of  testing.  The  report  and  statement  of  ac- 
counts were  adopted.  Dr.  E.  H.  Taylor  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Maclean  Vice-President 
The  following  six  members  were  elected  to  nil 
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Dickson’s  Abundance 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel 


Try  it  this  season  and  CONVINCE  YOT^RSEI  F that  it 
is  absolutely  the  finest  in  cultivation.  2 /4  p6F  lb. 

Alex.  Dickson  Sons,  Ltd. 

61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN  ■ ...  


rilHERE  is  a constant  demand  for  animals  of  all 
the  best  breeds  of  Pigs,  and  many  would-be 
buyers  are  often  at  a loss  where  to  seek  a reliable 
supply.  To  meet  such  demand  a small  ad- 
vertisement in  our  prepaid  section  is  essential  and 
ample.  Buyers  turn  to  it  for  breeders  of  trustworthy 
stock.  Advertisement  forme,  with  full  particulars, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers'  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES'  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St..  Dublin. 


vacancies  on  the  Committee  of  Management : 

Messrs.  R.  Broomer,  Joseph  Bowden,  J.  R. 
Campbell.  B.Sc. ; W.  McWilliam,  T.  O’Con- 
nor, and  James  Raffan.  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston 
was  reappointed  as  auditor.  Mr.  Edward 
Cowdy,  D.L.,  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Association. 

The  annual  dinner  was  subsequently  held  in 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Hotel,  when  Mr.  B.  H. 
Barton,  D.L.,  presided.  After  Mr.  H.  M. 
Fildes  had  responded  to  the  toast  of  the  judges, 
Mr.  Cameron  introduced  the  subject  of  the 
Shorthorn  as  a dual  purpose  animal,  and  in  the 
discussion  which  follow’ed  the  following  took 
part  : — Mr.  E.  Cowdy,  Captain  T.  A.  Clarke, 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Major  Richardson,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Crawford,  and  Mn  B.  H.  Barton,  who  as  chair- 
man of  a committee  which  recently  inquired 
into  the  milk  supply  of  the  country,  was  in  a 
a position  to  offer  valuable  suggestions  on  the 
subject. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

May  26-28— Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McRae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  1— Coleraine  Show  (Rich.  H.  Gilmore. 
M.R.O.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec.). 

June  2— Dungannon  Show  (S.  Little,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary). 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Antrim  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  (Sec., 
T „ T Moore,  Bridge  Street,  Antrim). 

June  9 Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  ( vV m.  McCourt  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 
June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy.  Sec  ). 

June  22 — Nor.h  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’e 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.). 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Riordan). 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29-JuIy  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London.  W.C.  1). 

June  30.  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 
GrifBn,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cktrk 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary.  21 
Cook  Street.  Cork). 

July  15— Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies’ 
Sliow  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (R.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22 — Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22— Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 

Lynch). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 
July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’e  Show  at 
^ , Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2 — Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury.  Sec.,  Derby  House.  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen.  Ballickmoyler,  Queen’s 
County,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13 — Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls- 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

1— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
ani  Sale  (Gavin  Low.  Ltd.,  Hon.  Sees,). 

1.  2 — Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 

Sept.  7— Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 

B.  O'Donnell.  M.I  H..  F.R.H.S.). 

Sept.  9.  10 — Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke.  Sec.). 

Sept.  15— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 

and  Sale  (Gavin  Low.  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 
Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society's  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 
Sept.  17 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leicester  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent). 

Deo.  16.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


Sept 

Sept. 


I^OW  READY — SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  SoUs 
’ (2nd  Edition).  E'V'ERT  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d. ; by  post,  lid.  Pablishers;  The  Brnnswiek 
Praat.  Ltd.,  Bronawlok  Housa.  DnbUn. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

...  j . nrldreKsed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 

Artic£»h^uW  be7rom"500  to  /.OO^worda  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will 
A?  iticles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writers  name  and  address. 


A NEW  OPPORTUNITY. 

For  some  time  tliero  lias  been  a good  deal  of 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  rabbit  fui'.  In 
Mrs.  Wyber’s  e.xcellent  article  on  this  ques- 
tion she  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  question  has 
been  worked  out  on  business  lines  in  England,  and 
that  the  value  of  the  rabbit’s  pelt  is  already  recog- 
nised by  the  market.  The  trade  in  foreign  furs  from 
Russia,  Siberia,  Canada,  etc.,  tends  to  decrease  each 
year,  and  many  of  the  greatest  hunting-grounds 
have  been  nearly  worked  out.  The  great  Hudson’s 
Bay  Co.  started  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  purpose  of  fur  trading  in  the  north- 
west of  Canada,  and  styled  itself  under  the  pic- 
turesque name  of  “ Gentlemen  Adventurers  trading 
into  Hudson’s  Bay.”  Ballantyne’s  delightful  boys’ 
stories  are  based  on  the  adventures  of  these  fur 
traders  and  trappers  at  a time  when  the  fur-bearing 
animals  were  numerous  and  the  trapper’s  bag  large. 
Now  the  animals  are  very  scarce  and  furs  difficult  to 
procure;  while  the  demand  by  the  public  for  them 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  Some  substitute  must 
be  found;  and  the  fur  of  the  rabbit,  if  properly 
saved  and  treated,  produces  a very  beautiful  article. 
The  Blue  Beveren  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  with 
it.s  lovely  shade  of  silver  grey.  There  will  be  some 
exhibits  of  dressed  fur  at  the  show  in  the  rabbit 
section;'  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  rabbit  members 
will  take  special  note  of  this  subject. 


RABBIT  BREEDING  FOR  FUR. 

TO  show  the  great  importance  that  is  being 
attached  to  rabbit-breeding  for  fur  purposes 
in  England,  I append  the  following  extract 
from  The  Times  of  April  27th,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  encouraging  the 
development  of  the  rabbit  industry  in  Ireland ; — 

‘‘  With  the  object  of  stimulating  the  production 
of  hutch  rabbits  for  table  purposes  and  for  fur 
bearing,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  are  circulariz- 
ing certain  of  the  country  authorities,  suggesting 
that  the  conditions  are  now  favourable  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  industry  among  smallholders 
and  others  suitably  situated  in  respect  to  supplies 
of  surplus  vegetable  material  and  other  feeding 
stuffs.  The  counties  approached  at  present  include 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk.  It  is  proposed  that  arrangements  shall 
be  made  for  pioneer  courses  of  lectures  in  suitable 
districts  to  be  given  by  an  expert  approved  by  the 
Ministry,  who  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  expen- 
diture on  an  arranged  scale  as  eligible  for  aid  under 
the  grant  regulations.  As  other  competent  lecturers 
become  available  it  is  intended  to  extend  the 
scheme  throughout  the  country.  That  the  time  is 
favourable  for  the  development  of  this  minor  indus- 
try may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  in 
1913  over  2,000  tons  of  tame  rabbits,  valued  at 
£125,400,  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
addition  to  24,000  tons,  valued  at  £656,000,.  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  countries.  Last 
year’s  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  imports  from,  the  Continent  and 
the  reduction  by  approximately  half  of  the  other 
supplies.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
efforts  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  regain  the 
lost  trade,  unless  home  producers  can  supply  the 
demand.  On  the  fur  side  of  the  subject  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  pelts 
of  suitable  breeds  at  remunerative  prices  hitherto 
experienced  by  small  breeders  in  this  country  bids 
fair  to  be  overcome  under  a co-operative  scheme  put 
forward  by  the  Fur  Board  of  the  Beveren  Rabbit 
Club.  This  scheme  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum  for  the  pelts  of  rabbits  of  the  Beveren 
and  Hawana  breeds  and  the  sharing  of  profits 
among  members  after  allocating  a certain  propor- 
tion to  the  management  and  expenses.  The  dressing 
of  the  pelts  is  also  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
members.  The  skins  of  these  breeds,  as  also  of  the 
Chinchilla,  are  exceptionally  handsome,  and  remark- 
ably high  prices  are  reported  to  have  been  paid  for 
made-up  articles.  Attention  is  being  drawn  to  this 
* aspect  of  the  subject  by  exhibits  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company’s  demonstration  train  in 


its  forthcoming  tour  through  East  Anglia ; ami 
there  will  be  a special  display  of  dressed  and 
matched  skins  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s 
show  at  Darlington  and  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society’  of  Scotland’s  show  at  Aberdeen  this 
year.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  article  that  co-operation 
is  regarded  as  the  only  means  by  which  rabbits  will 
be  made  to  pay  well.  Seven  matched  Beveren  skins 
sold,  through  the  Fur  Board  mentioned  in  this 
extract,  for  £7  10s.  To  show  how  little  we  realize 
over  here  the  value  of  our  skins,  T quote  prices 
from  two  dealers — one  here  and  one  on  the  other 
side.  The  Irish  dealer  is  prepared  to  give  you  from 
5s.  to  6s.  a dozen  for  skins  straight  off  the  animal ; 
the  London  firm  offers  from  18s.  to  40s.  a dozen  for 
same.  The  sooner  we  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  the  domestic  rabbit  fur  as  an  article  of  commerce 
and  the  necessity  of  forming  some  combination  to 
establish  ourselves  in  this  trade  before,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  above  article,  the  foreign  and  colonial 
traders  have  again  secured  the  monopoly  which 
they  enjoyed  previous  to  the  war  the  better.  That 
rabbits  are  now  included  in  the  two  most  important 
agricultural  shows  in  Ireland  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  if  backed  up  by  greater  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  breeders  to  promote  co-operation 
this  country  might  hope  soon  to  benefit  by  the 
measures  being  taken  on  the  other  side  to  expand 
the  hutch  rabbit  industry  and  secure  a market  for 
home-produced  fur. 

F.  E.  Wyber,  U.I.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


Next  Week’s  Subject : 

“ Notes  on  the  Show.” 

By  Mrs.  Wyber,  U.I. 


WINNERS  AT  DUBLIN  SHOW. 

GOATS. 

ANCLO-SWISS  FEMALE.  Class  96. 

3rd — Mr.  Miller. 

Reserve — Mrs.  Byrne. 

V.H.C.— Miss  Abbott. 

C. — Miss  Heffernan. 

ANCLO-NUBIAN  FEMALE.  Class  97. 

2nd — Mrs.  O’Meara. 

IRISH  FEMALE.  Class  98. 

2nd— Mrs.  Scott  Moore. 

3rd — Lady  Shaw. 

Reserve — Miss  Hinds. 

SWISS,  ANCLO-SWISS,  ANCLO-NUBIAN-SWISS. 
Class  99. 

2nd — Miss  Abbott. 

ANCLO-NUBIAN.  Class  100. 

2nd— Mrs.  Marshall  Barnes. 

3rd — Mrs.  Grogan. 

IRISH,  ETC.  Class  101. 

1st — P.  J.  Smith. 

Reserve — Edward  Smith. 

SWISS,  ANCLO-SWISS,  ANCLO-NUBIAN-SWISS. 
FEMALE  KID.  Class  102. 

3rd — Mrs.  Ramadge. 

Reserve — United  Irishwomen  Farm. 

V.H.C. — United  Irishwomen  Farm. 

SWISS,  ANCLO-SWISS,  ANCLO-NUBIAN-SWISS. 
MALE  COATS.  Class  105. 

1st — United  Irishwomen  Farm;  and  British 
Goat  Society  Bronze  Medal  and  Challenge  Cer- 
tificate and  Stud  Goat  Challenge  Cup. 

2nd — United  Irishwomen  Farm. 

3rd — Mrs.  Scott  Moore. 

Reserve — United  Irishwomen  Farm. 

H.C. — United  Irishwomen  Farm. 
ANCLO-NUBIAN.  MALE  COATS.  Class  106. 
3rd — The  Lady  Rathdonnell. 

SWISS,  ANCLO-SWISS,  ANCLO-NUBIAN-SWISS. 

MALE  KID.  Class  108. 

1st — Mrs.  Hewitt. 

3rd — United  Irishwomen  Farm, 


IRISH  MALE  KIDS.  Class  110. 

2nd  P.  J.  Smith. 

Milking  Comiictition  will  Ik;  given  in  next 
week’s  issue,  as  the  decision  is  pending  when 
this  goes  to  press. 

RABBITS. 

BELCIAN  HARES.  ADULT  DOE.  Class  112. 

1st — D.  J.  Carton. 

2nd — Miss  Clarke. 

3rd- -Miss  Crowe. 

Reserve-^Miss  Briscoe. 

H.C. — Killiney  Co. -op.  Rabbit  Society 
C. — P.  C.  Burton. 

ADULT  BUCK.  Class  113. 

2nd — C.  Milner. 

3rd — Miss  Clarke. 

Reserve — Miss  Briscoe. 

V.H.C. — D.  J.  Carton. 

H.C. —Killiney  Co.-op.  Rabbit  Society. 

C. — Mrs.  Pratt  Wight. 

FLEMISH  ClANTS.  ADULT  DOE.  Class  114. 

3rd — Charles  Jacob. 

Reserve — Miss  McCrae. 

V.H.C. --Killiney  Co.-op.  Society. 

H.C. — Miss  Clibborn. 

ADULT  BUCK.  Class  115. 

1st — Miss  Clibborn. 

2nd — Miss  Crowe. 

3rd — P.  C.  Burton. 

Reserve — Miss  Clibborn. 

DUTCH  RABBITS.  ADULT  DOE.  Class  116. 

1st — D.  J.'  Carton. 

H.C. — Miss  Grehan  . 

ADULT  BUCK.  Class  117. 

1st — D.  J.  Carton. 

3rd — Miss  Grehan. 

BLUE  BEVERENS.  ADULT  DOE.  Class  120. 

1st — C.  E.  Jacob. 

2nd — Mrs.  Lewis. 

3rd — ^Mrs.  Lewis. 

Reserve — Mrs.  Marshall  Barnes. 

V.H.C. — Mrs.  Lewis. 

H.C. — C.  E.  Jlacob. 

C. — Mrs.  Lewis. 

ADULT  BUCK.  Class  121. 

• 1st— C.  E.  Jacob. 

2nd — Mrs.  Lewis. 

3rd— Mrs.  Marshall  Barnes. 

Reserve — Miss  H.  Smyth. 

GIANT  BLUE  BEVERENS.  Class  122. 

1st — Mr.  Marshall  Barnes. 

2nd — Mr.  Marshall  Barnes. 

,3rd — Mr.  Marshall  Barnes. 

Reserve— Mr.  Marshall  Barnes. 

V.H.C. — Mr.  Marshall  Barnes. 

H.C. —Mr.  Marshall  Barnes. 

ADULT  BUCK.  Class  123. 

1st— Rev.  R.  Scott. 

2nd — Mrs.  Marshall  Barnes. 

ANGORAS.  ADULT  BUCK.  Class  125. 

2nd — Mrs.  Bourhier  Hayes. 

UTILITY  TABLE  RABBIT.  Class  126. 

1st — Miss  McCrea. 

' 2nd — Mrs.  Le  Fanu. 

3rd — Miss  McCrae. 

Reserve — Mrs.  Pratt  Wight. 

V.H.C.— Mrs.  Marshall  Barnes. 

RABBITS,  ANY  VARIETY.  ADULT  DOE.  Class  127. 
1st — D.  J.  Carton. 

3rd — P.  C.  Burton. 

ADULT  BUCK.  Class  128. 

1st — Mrs.  Grogan. 

2nd — D.  J.  .Carton. 

CHEESE. 

SOFT  CHEESE.  Class  144. 

1st — Miss  Deane. 

2nd — Miss  Wynne. 

3rd — Miss  Deane. 

Reserve — Mrs.  Pratt. 

V.H.C.— Mrs.  Fetherstonhaugh, 

H.C. — Mrs.  Carter. 

C.— Miss  Tilly, 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE.  Class  145. 

2nd — francis  Gubbins. 

3rd — Miss  Bagenal. 

4th — Miss  Bond. 

H.C. — Miss  Franks. 

CAERPHILLY.  Class  146. 

1st — Miss  Bond. 

CHEDDAR.  Class  147. 

1st  Miss  Bond. 

3rd— Mrs.  Dermod  O’Brion. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Journal  of  Bath  and  West  Society. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  this  annual  the  Bath 
and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Society  have 
suffered  the  loss  of  their  brilliant  editor  and 
secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Plowman,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  this  publication  one  of  the 
best  of  the  agricultural  annuals.  The  new  edi- 
tor is  Mr.  F.  H.  Storr,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  judging  from  the  1919-20  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal, that  he  is  proving  himself  a most  able 
successor.  For  it  is  a most  interesting  volume, 
and  shows  every  sign  of  having  been  carefullv 
edited.  The  opening  article,  recounting  the 
remarkable  career  of  the  late  secretary,  is  a 
fitting  memorial  to  a servant  of  whom  the 
Society  may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
F.I.C.,  then  contributes  an  interesting  article  on 
The  Use  of  Potash  Salts;  Prof.  Penberthy, 
F.R.C.V. S.^  in  another  article,  reviews  Fifty 
Years’  Legislation  in  Relation  to  Contagious 
Diseases  of  Animals;  while  a most  useful  paper, 
with  many  illustrations,  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  Bas- 
tin’s  on  Insects  of  the  Forest.  Other  good  ar- 
ticles in  the  issue  are  The  Improvement  of  Live 
Stock  in  Relation  to  the  Size  of  the  Farm,  by 
Prof.  James  Long;  The  Value  of  Soil  Analysis, 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Vcelcker;  and  Sugar  Beet  Culture, 
by  Mr.  S.  L.  Bastin.  As  usual,  ihe  Journal 
also  contains  reports  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Society’s  work,  with  particulars  of  their 
forthcoming  show,  while  other  familiar  fea- 
tures, such  as  The  Note  Book  and  The  Farmer’s 
Library,are  again  most  interesting  compilations. 
The  price  of  the  Journal  to  non-members  is  six 
shillings,  copies  being  obtainable  from  the 
Society’s  offices,  3 Pierrepont  Street,  Bath. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showinf  by  Ports  of  EmbarkstUen  the  Numbers  of 
AoimBls  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Mao  during  the  week  ended  8th  May.  1920. 
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47 

414 

18 

47 

3495 

8 

2 

"io 

iee 

1 

"‘1 

Crecnore 

282 

25 

220 

1 

148 

Lame 

Limerick 

659 

!!! 

375 

15 

... 

1049 

Londonderry 

Milford 

588 

1310 

137 

... 

“3 

... 

2048 

Mulroy 

Newry 

Portrush 

"64 

... 

... 

'"64 

Sligo 

5 

49 

313 

.*• 

"367 

2391 

Waterford 

Weatport 

710 

278 

68 

1324 

1 

5 

“ 

“5 

Total 

5105 

7206 

639 

6733 

21 

662 

1 

14 

20381 

fltfuroi  do  notincludo  Army  Horses. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

• 1920. 

1919 

May  5th 

18.434 

5,587 

f0,39 

5,947 

Total  since 
Jan. 1st 

223,792 

7S.283 

81.861 

87,105 

VISITORS  to  tU©  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  PAEMERS'  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Priiseia  Street  entrance. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

WE  arc  frequently  getting  letters 
from  mothers  who  complain  of 
their  younger  children  “ going  off 
their  feed,  ” and  suffering  from  loss  of 
appetite.  Children  vary  considerably  in 
the  way  of  appetites,  and  when  a youngster 
goes  “ off  its  food  ” it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
at  lire  reason.  But  one  thing  is  fairly  sure, 
namely,  if  a child  is  allowed  to  eat  hurriedly  or 
gobble  down  its  food  the  time  will  come  when 
loss  of  appetite  will  come  about.  Now,  school 
children  often  eat  hurriedly;  they  have  to  get  off 
to  school,  and  (for  breakfast,  anyway)  do  not 
always  get  time  enough  for  the  meal.  If  they 
reside  a considerable  distance  from  school  and 
come  home  for  dinner  this  meal,  too,  is  hur- 
riedly eaten  in  order  to  be  back  again  in  school 
in  good  time.  And  so  the  game  goes  on,  week 
in  and  week  out. 

It  is  very  hard  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
but  it  should  be  remedied.  For  it  is,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  distaste  for  food  that  so  many  parents 
are  just  now  complaining  of.  And  there  is 
another  thing  about  it.  Constipation  will  soon 
result.  Constipation  is  at  the  bottom  of  half 
the  ailments  of  life.  Adults,  middle-aged,  and 
elderly  folks  are  the  usual  victims,  but  chil- 
dren, from  several  causes,  also  suffer;  and  if 
constipation  comes  on  in  early  childhood  it  is 
likely  to  become  chronic,  and  so  permanent. 
And  we,  none  of  us,  need  reminding  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  cure  habitual  constipation;  in  is, 
indeed,  often  quite  impossible. 

Whether  a child  is  “ off  its  food  ” or  feeding 
heartily,  it  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  stool 
every  morning.  Sensible  adults  do  this  if  they 
value  their  health,  but  others  are  careless,  and 
only  go  when  nature  calls  them.  If  grown 
folks,  therefore,  are  careless  in  this  respect, 
how  can  we  expect  a little  child  to  observe 
the  rule?  When  the  desire  to  evacuate  the 
bowels  comes  on  the  child  goes  to  stool,  or, 
if  very  young,  tells  its  mother  or  nurse,  and  the 
matter  is  attended  to.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  feels  no  desire  it  will  do  neither,  and  may 
go  for  two  or  three  days  without  a motion. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  for  its  health  in  after- 
life, for  it  is  laying  the  foundation  of  constipa- 
tion, chronic  dyspepsia,  and  indigestion. 

Every  mother  should  make  a point  of  seeing 
that  her  child  ate  its  meals  slowly,  and  that  it 
went  to  stool  every  morning.  Girls,  we  think, 
are  worse  than  boys,  but  all  children  will  get 
into  the  habit  of  neglecting  this  most  neces- 
pry  matter  unless  carefully  looked  after.  This 
is  only  natural,  for  we  cannot  expect  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders,  and  the  children  do  not 
understand  the  need  for  keeping  the  bowels 
regular.  They  will  come  to  do  so  if  taught  in 
time.  The  bowel,  too,  is  a funny  organ.  If 
neglected  it  will  get  sluggish  and  refuse  to 
act  without  medicine.  Hundreds  of  people  can 
never  obtain  a motion  of  the  bowels  unless 
they  take  opening  medicine.  And  once  they 
get  into  the  habit  of  doing  this  they  must  keep 
it  up  all  their  life,  for  the  bowel  won’t  act 
without  it. 

But  the  bowel  that  is  accustomed  to  relief 
at  a certain  time  each  morning  will  always 
through  life  look  for  that  relief  at  that  hour 
and  without  medicine.  We  wish  we  could  get 
our  readers  to  grasp  this  simple  fact,  for  fact 
it  is.  ;riie  moral,  therefore,  is,  get  the  child 
into  the  habit  of  going  to  stool  every  morning 
regularly,  and  if  this  be  done  chronic,  or  even 
casual,  constipation  will  be  avoided  in  after 
life.  No  child,  all  the  same,  need  be  expected 
to  do  this  itself;  it  is  the  mother’s  place  to  sec 
to  it. 

We  advise  those  readers  who  have  lately 
written  to  us  on  this  score  to  make  their  little 
ones  eat  quietly  and  slowly,  and  to  vary  the 
diet  as  much  as  possible.  No  strong  tea  or 
coffee  should  be  allowed,  and  very  little  salt 
meat.  Porridge,  fresh  meat,  fish,  and  fresh 
vegetables  should  be  the  staple  diet,  and  ample 
time  allowed  for  each  meal.  Then,  if  the 
Youngster  gets  a stool  everj'  morning  the  loss 
of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  headache,  and  so- 
forth,  should  disappear.  This  is  the  best  ad- 
vice we  can  give,  and  medicine  should  be 
avoided. 


C.  B.,”  Co.  Waterford,  should  bathe  or 
foment  the  blotches  and  blackheads,  and  then 
anoint  with  lanoline.  She  might  try  the  fol- 
lowing medicine,  loo: — Salicylate  of  soda,  2 
drams;  bicarbonate  of  potass,  2 drams;  liquid 
acetate  of  ammonia,  if  drams,  and  peppermint 
water,  8 ounces.  One  tablespoonful  4 times 
daily  after  meals. 

Sweating  feet,  complained  of  by  “ Annoyed,” 
should  be  bathed  night  and  morning  in  water 
(cold,  if  it  can  be  borne),  and  socks  changed 
twice  a day.  If  this  does  not  effect  a cure  in 
a week  or  ten  days,  bathe  the  feet  night  and 
morning  in  a solution  of  Condy’s  Fluid  and 
hot  water,  two  teaspoonsfiil  of  the  Fuild  to 
the  pint  of  hot  water. 

“ McN.,”  of  Co.  Mayo,  should  steam  the  face 
over  hot  steam  night  and  morning,  and  then 
squeeze  out  the  blackheads.  Leave  the  pimples 
alone.  The  best  way  is  to  fill  a bowl  wfith 
boiling  water,  spread  a towel  over  it,  and  hold 
the  face  over  the  tow’el.  The  following  medi- 
cine should  be  taken: — Liquid  acetate  of  am- 
monia, three  drams,  and  plain  water,  eight 
ounces.  One  tablespoonful  four  times  daily. 

In  reply  to  “ D.  W.,”  we  consider  Fellow’s 
.Syrup  the  best  for  his  case.  It  should  not  be 
taken  for  a longer  period  than  one  month, 
however. 

“ Reader,”  of  Co.  Kerry,  may  drink  as  much 
buttermilk  as  he  likes.  It  is  an  excellent  drink, 
nourishing,  and  digestible;  it  is  (as  a constant 
drink)  for  better  for  adults  than  fresh  milk. 

“J.  R.,”  Co.  Cork,  suffers  from  a deal  of 
wind,  which  causes  him  pain  and  inconveni- 
ence. Ii  the  first  place,  has  he  any  bad  teeth  ? 
If  so,  they  must  come  out  at  once.  Secondly, 
does  he  chew  his  food  thoroughly  and  eat 
slowly?  If  not,  he  must  get  into  the  way  of 
doing  so.  Is  he  a heavy  smoker?  If  so,  cut  it 
down  by  at  least  one  half.  Is  he  constipated^ 
If  so,  regulate  the  bowels  with  a teaspoonful 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a little  water  each  morning, 
ot  be  _ taken  fasting.  In  the  meantime,  let 
“ J.  R.”  take  the  following  medicine  and  report 
progress  in  a month: — Bicarbonate  of  potass, 

2 drams;  compound  essence  of  peppermint,  i 
dram,  and  chloroform  water,  8 ounces.  One 
tablespoonful  4 times  daily  after  food. 

J.E.,  County  Londonderry,  should  get  a lady 
friend  to  have  a chat  with  his  daughter  and  find 
out  if  monthly  periods,  bowels,  and  sleep  are  all  in 
order.  It  is  hysteria  the  girl  is  suffering  from,  and 
it  may  develop  into  choi’ea,  commonly  called  St. 
Vitus  dance.  J.E.  should  let  us  know  result  of  this 
conversation  and  meantime  give  the  following  medi- 
conversation  and  meantime  give  the  girl  the  follow- 
ing medicine: — Bromide  of  potass,  3 drams;  tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica,  1^  drams ; chloroform  water,  8 
ounces.  One  tablespoonful  three  times  daily  after 
food. 

“Long  Sufferer,”  of  County  Kerry,  is  suffering 
from  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Let  him  get  any 
bad  teeth  out  at  once  and  take  the  following  medi- 
cine: Bicarbonate  of  soda,  3 drams;  salj'cilate 
of  soda,  2 drams;  Epsom  salts,  2 drams;  concen- 
trated essence  of  peppermint,  li  drams ; chlo- 
roform water,  8 oiuices.  One  tablespoonful  in  water 
four  times  daily  after  meals. 

It  is  very  hard  to  advise  the  lady  who  writes 
about  vermin  on  her  person,  but  we  said  all  there  • 
was  to  say  in  an  issue  published  a couple  of 
weeks  ago.  I.et  our.  correspondent  keep  her  body 
thoroughly  clean  with  frequent  hot  baths,  and  rub 
in  a little  sulphur  omtment.  The  vermin  will  then 
gradually  disappear.  (See  recent  issue  for  full 
instructions.)  For  the  other  matters  let  her  trv  the 
following  mixture:— Epsom  salts,  2 drams;  ‘tinc- 
ture of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  1^  drams;  pepper- 
mint water,  8 ounces.  One  tablespoonful  three 
times  a day.  Her  daughter  should  get  a bottle  of 
Easton’s  or  Fellow’s  sj-rup  and  take  it  as  per  label 
on  bottle.  For  the  skin  trouble  citron  ointment  is 
the  best  thing  to  use. 


The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention . 
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ENCOURAGE  YOUR  CHILDREN. 

Do  your  children  think  they  arc  ever  going  to 
be  anything  ? Or  have  you  made  life  look  so 
dark  by  some  of  your  careless  expressions,  that 
they  do  not  believe  they  can  accomplish  any- 
thing in  this  world  ? Have  you  told  them  that 
they  were  blockheads  and  would  never  learn  to 
do  such  and  such  a thing?  If  you  have,  then 
they  are  not  trying  very  hard. 

That  is  the  way  it  goes.  If  your  child  does 
seem  a little  dull  and  blockheady  sometimes, 
do  not  let  him  know  you  think  it.  Be  sure  not 
to  tell  him  so.  Make  him  believe,  if  possible, 
that  you  have  all  manner  of  confidence  in 
him.  If  he  makes  any  show  at  all  praise  him. 
Cause  him  to  think  he  is  doing  something  whether 
he  is  or  not,  and  he  wil.l  do  more.  Encourage 
him  always,  never  discourage.  Do  not  make 
him  believe  that  he  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
is  only  a drag  to  the  world.  This  takes  a little 
patience,  but  practise  it. 

I shall  never  forget  this  little  joke  quoted  by 
a speaker  one  night  : A teacher  once  said  to 
her  pupils,  “ Now,  suppose  you  all  were  eggs 
and  would  hatch  out  some  day  into  great  men 
and  women.  When  you  do  so  what  are  you 
going  to  be  ?”  Of  course,  some  would  be  far- 
mers, some  lawyers,  some  doctors,  some 
preachers,  etc.  Finally,  she  questioned  a rough 
despondent-looking  little  fellow,  with  ragged 
clothes,  at  the  end  of  a bench.  “ What  are  you 
going  to  be,  Timmy?”  “I’m  not  going  to  be 
anything,”  he  answered.  “ Papa  says  I’m  rot- 
ten, so  I don’t  guess  I can  hatch  out.” 

It  is  strange  that  children  notice  such  things, 
but  they  do.  Most  of  them  want  to  be  what 
their  mothers  think  they  are.  And  if  you  try 
to  make  them  think  you  think  they  are  going 
to  be  great,  they  will  try  harder  to  be  so.— 
W.  M.  F. 

TRY  THESE, 

Bath  mats  may  be  made  from  the  good  por- 
tions of  worn  bed  spreads,  bound  at  the  edges. 

Plaster  of  paris  mixed  into  a paste  with  white 
of  egg  makes  a strong  cement  for  mending- 
broken  glass  or  china. 


Never  drop  hard-boiled  eggs  in  cold  -water  to 
cool,  as  it  toughens  them.  They  should  be 
firm  and  almost  mealy. 


In  damp  weather  when  salt  will  not  readily 
come  out  of  the  shaker,  put  in  a few  kernels  of 
rice  to  absorb  the  moisture. 


If  you  are  inclined  to  forget  when  the  cake 
should  come  out  of  the  oven  or  when  the  stew 
will  be  done,  set  your  alarm  clock.  It  spoils 
cake  to  keep  opening  the  door  to  see  if  it  is  done. 


Mahogany  tables  and  desks  are  frequently 
disfigured  by  the  appearance  of  white  marks 
caused  by  the  standing  of  hot  dishes  upon  them 
without  a mat  to  protect  the  mahogany.  To  re- 
move the  stains  rub  on  a few  drops  of  sweet  oil 
and  afterward  polish  with  a little  spirits  of 
wine,  using  a soft  cloth. 


To  clean  aluminum,  dissolve  20  grammes  of 
borax  in  water  and  a third  as  much  ammonia  as 
you  have  of  water.  Shake  well  together,  apply 
and  polish  until  the  w'hite  glittering  effect  is 
seen  that  is  always  on  new  aluminum  articles. 

THERE  ARE  PEOPLE. 

Who  fail  because  they  are  afraid  to  make  a 
beginning. 

Who  are  too  honest  to  steal, -but  will  borrow 
and  never  pay  back. 


Who  go  to  bed  tired  because  they  spend  the 
day  in  looking  for  an  easy  place. 


Who  can  play  a tune  on  one  string,  but  it 
never  makes  anybody  want  to  dance. 


Who  would  like  to  reform  the  w'orld,  but 
. have  a front  gate  that  w'on’t  stay  shut. 

Who  cannot  tell  what  they  think  about  any- 
thing until  they  see  what  the  papers  have  to  say 
about  it. 


Home  Dressmaking. 

A Pyjama  Suit  for  the  Schoolboy. 


WITH  a view  to  the  schoolboy’s  summer 
comfort,  our  sketch  this  week  is  of  a 
very  simple  but  well-shaped  pyjama 
suit,  which  is  just  the  thing  for  summer  wear. 
This  pattern  is  obtainable  for  boys  fromt  6 to  16 
years,  and  is  particularly  easy  to  cut  out  and 
to  make. 


The  Material. — The  best  materials  to  use  for 
these  pyjamas  are  Viyella,  Aza,  wincey,  -wool- 
len taffetas,  pyjama  silk — all  in  light  summer 
weight — or  any  niec  open  mesh  cotton  or  linen 
cellular  stuff.  A very  thin  flannelette  may  be 


used  if  liked,  but  it  is  irot  so  satisfactory  as  the 
other  materials,  nor  is  it  so  comfortable  for 
summer  wear.  Whatever  the  material  chosen, 
you  will  ireed  4 yards  of  36in.  wide  fabric  for  a 
boy  of  about  twelve  years,  or  its  equivalent  in 
wider  or  narrower  stuff. 


The  Pattern. — There  are  several  pieces  in 
this  pattern,  but  they  are  all  quite  easy  to  cut. 
The  collar  will  have  to  be  cut  out  twice;  once 
as  a lining.  The  lining  must  lx;  on  the  cross ; 
therefore,  it  will  have  to  be  joined  down  the 
centre  back.  Before  cutting  out  lay  the  pattern 
against  your  son  and  make  any  little  alterations 
necessary.  You  will  find  it  easier  to  do  this  in 
the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  garment,  and  it 
is  certainly  more  economical  of  material.  Re- 
member that  no  turnings  arc  allowed  for  in  the 
pattern ; therefore,  you  should  leave  the  follow- 
ing : — Jacket  : lin.  on  each  centre  frotzt  edge, 
lin.  on  the  bottom,  iin.  on  side  and  shoulder 
seams,  lin.  on  neck  and  armholes,  lin.  on  top 
of  pocket,  iin.  on  other  pocket  edges  ; Sleeves  : 
lin.  on  the  bottom,  iin.  on  seams,  lin.  on  top ; 
Drawers  ; 2 in.  on  bottom,  ^in.  on  seams,  iin. 
on  top. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the  material  to  its 
full  width  and  then  fold  it  in  such  a way  that 
the  selvedges  come  together  down  one  side. 
Then  lay  upon  the  folded  material  the  front, 
back,  under-sleeves,  pocket  and  collar  pieces, 
placing  the  straight  edge  of  back  and  collar  to 
the  fold  of  the  stuff,  as  drawn  in  the  upper  part 
of  our  two  diagrams.  Cut  these  as  economi- 
cally as  possible — always  allowing  for  the  pro- 
per turnings — then  cut  off  all  the  matertial  left. 
Open  this  to  its  full  width  and  then  fold  so  that 
the  selvedges  come  together  down  each  side  and 
the  fold  is  at  the  bottom.  Lay  the  drawers  and 
upper  sleeve  pieces  upon  the  folded  material, 
as  shown  in  our  second  diagram.  Be  sure  to 
arrange  the  sleeve  pattern  in  such  a way  that 
the  stripes  run  straight  from  the  top  of  the 
arm  to  the  elbow. 

The  Making. — Begin  with  the  jacket.  Join 
together  the  underarm  and  shoulder  seams  by- 
running  and  felling.  Next  hem  each  edge  of 
the  fronts,  making  a hem  just  under  lin.  wide. 
Next  make  buttonholes  and  sew  on  buttons. 
Remember  that  in  masculine  garments  button- 
holes are  always  made  on  the  left  side  and  but- 
tons sewn  on  the  right  side,  exactly  the  oppo- 
site way  in  which  they  are  put  on  to  our  own 
things.  Plain  linen  buttons  covered  with  the 
material  make  excellent  pyjama  buttons.  Next 
run  and  fell  the  sleeve  seams.  Then  turn  up 
lin.  wide  hem  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  and 
sew.  Join  the  collar  lining  up  the  middle  of 
the  back  and  press  the  turnings  open.  Lay  the 
collar  and  its  lining  right  sides  together  and 
run  round  the  ends  and  outer  edge.  Turn  to 
the  right  side  and  press.  Now  run  the  raw 
edge  of  the  lining  to  the  edge  of  the  neck.  Turn 
in  the  raw  edge  of  the  collar  and  fell  neatly 
over  the  turnings. 

The  Drawers. — Begin  by  joining  the  curved 
inner  leg  edges.  Join  by  running  and  felling, 
just  like  the  jacket  seams.  Next  join  together 
the  front  and  back  seams.  Now  turn  up  as 
deep  a hem  as  you  can  at  the  bottom  of  each 
leg.  It  is  wise  to  make  a deep  hem,  because 
as  the  boy  grows  the  drawers  can  be  let  down, 
and  the  py-jamas  will  thus  serve  much  longer 
than  they  otherwise  would.  Turn  in  the  raw 
edges  at  the  top  of  the  pyjamas  and  face  up  the 
inside  with  a crossway  strip  of  material  about 
l^in.  wide.  Open  the  ends  of  the  slot  thus 
made  and  thread  it  with  a soft  cotton  py-jama 
cord,  which  may  be  bought  from  any  draper  all 
ready-  for  use. 

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each;  cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  Gazette,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 


If  y-ou  wish  to  remain  away  from  home  for 
some  day^s  and  are  afraid  your  choice  house 
plants  may  suffer  from  lack  of  water  place  the 
plants  around  a large  pail  of  water.  Drop  one 
end  of  a piece  of  yarn  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
of  water  and  lay  the  other  on  the  earth  around 
the  plants  usiiig  as  many  pieces  of  yarn  as  there 
are  plants.  Thus  enough  moisture  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  plants  to  keep  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. 
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It  depends  on 
the  Breed 

in  seeds  as  in  every  other 
form  of  life — the  purest  strains 
give  the  best  results. 

The  “ Purity  ” strain  has 
always  brought  the  prizes 
winners. 

For  heavy  root  crops  you 
cannot  go  wrong  if  you  fol- 
low the  “ Purity  ” strain. 

Let  us  send  you  a Catalogue 
to-day. 

McKenzie  & Sons,  Ltd. 

GREAT  BRUNSWICK  STREET,  DUBLIN 


iDWO 

Examples 


The  Prizewinner  Yellow  Globe 
Mangel  is  a very  choice  mangel  of 
great  size  and  weight,  and  is  a 
proved  heavy  cropper. 


McKenzie’s  Best  of  All  Purple- 
Top  Swede  is  of  the  short  necked 
variety.  It  is  perfectly  shaped  and 
a good  keeper.  6 lbs.  will  sow  an 
Irish  acre. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

ENNISCORTHY  Fair,  Co.  Wexford,  lOtli 
May,  1920. — Medium-sized  fair  of  fat  and  store 
cattle  of  Shorthorn  type.  Very  slow  demand 
for  stores,  and  several  lots  unsold.  Fat  cattle 
in  good  request  at  recent  prices.  The  small 
sho\y  of  sprizrgers  and  milch  cows  met  a good 
inquiry.  Small  supply  of  sheep ; prices  easier. 
Good  show  of  young  pigs,  and  values  lower. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  ^3  6s.  to  ^4.  Store 
cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £8  to  £12;  1 to  2 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  86s.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £15  to  £17  (l.w.  av.  84s.);  2 
to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £33  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  88s.); 
2nd  class,  £28  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  3 yrs. 
and  over,  1st  class,  £36  to  £42  10s.  (l.w.  av., 
90s.);  2nd  class,  £31  to  £35  (l.w.  av.  86s.). 
Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £38  to  £43  (l.w. 
av.,  89s.) ; 2nd  class,  £32  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  87s.) ; 
3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £45  to  £68  5s.  (l.w. 
av.,  90s.);  2nd  class,  £38  to  £44  (l.w.  av.,  87s.); 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £60  (l.w.  av., 
82s.);  3rd  class,  £20  to  £26  (l.w.  av.,  78s.). 

Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £35  to 
£52;  2nd  class,  £29  to  £34.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved),  1st  class,  £31  to  £48;  2nd  class,  £27  to 
.£32.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  50s. 
to  80s.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  80s. 
to  115s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 vrs. , Longwools, 
110s.  to  140s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  120s. 
to  200s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  48s.  to  68s. 
Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  70s.  to  110s.  ; 1 
mos.  and  over,  115s.  to  160.s. 

MIDLETON  Fipir,  Co.  Cork,  lOih  May,  1920. 

- -Medium-sized  fair,  chiefly  composed  of  young 
store  cattle.  Good  demand  for  aged  stores  and 
young  animals  in  forward  condition  suitable  for 
export.  Young  inferior  stock  met  slow  trade 
at  irregular  prices.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  went  to  exporters  and  the  remainder  to 
graziers  and  home  dealers.  Fat  cattle  of  prime 
quality  scarce  and  very  dear.  Useful  springers 
and  milch  cows  in  good  request  at  late  rates. 
Small  sheep  fair,  and  all  classes  very  dear. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2  5s.  to  £3  10s.  Store 
cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £11  to  £14;  2nd 
^ - VI'S-)  1st  class, 

iiil!  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class, 

i^5s.):  3rd  class,  .£12 
to  .£1.)  lOs.  (l.w.  av’.,  I Is.);  2 to  .3  vrs.,  1st  cl.ass 
.£29  to  .£.‘M  (l.Av.  av.,  82s.);  2nd ’(  lass,  .£23  to 
£2.s  lO.s  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  a yi-s.  and  over,  1st 
class,  .£34  to  .£11  (l.w.  av.,  86s.);  2nd  class, 
£28  to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  83s.).  Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 
yrs.,  2nd  class,  £29  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  88s.);  3 
yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £40  to  £49  (l.w,  av.. 


90s.);  2nd  class,  £34  to  £39  (l.w.  av.,  88s.); 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £27  to  £56  (l.w.  av., 
84s.);  3rd  class,  £18  to  £25  (l.w.  av.,  72s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £38  to 
£45;  2nd  class,  £25  to  £36.  Milch  cows  (down 
calved),  1st  class,  £40  to  £46;  2nd  class,  £28  to 
£38.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  55s. 
to  85s.  Store  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools, 
90s.  to  130s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools, 
120s.  to  165s. ; 2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  130s. 
to  215s.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 mos.,  65s.  to 
110s. ; 4 mos.  and  over,  80s.  to  150s.  Fat  pigs, 
£12  10s.  to  £17  10s.  Sows,  £21  to  £27. 

CLONROAD  Fair,  Co.  Clare,  10th  May, 
1920. — Large  fair,  composed  of  first  and  second 
class  store  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  Only 
a few  buyers  attended.  Good  demand  for  aged, 
forward  stores  and  good  cows.  Several  lots  of 
store  cattle  remained  unsold.  Fair  trade  in 
sheep  at  high  prices.  Store  cattle,  1 to  2 yrs., 
1st  class,  £18  to  £22  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £15  to  £17  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  74s.); 
2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  to  £31  (l.w.  av. , 80s.) ; 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  3 yrs.  and 
over,  2nd  class,  £31  to  £34  (l.w.  av. , 82s.). 
Fat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £25  to 
£45  (l.w.  av.,  75s.).  Springers,  cows  and  hei- 
fers, 2nd  class,  £30  to  £36  10s.  Store  sheep, 
1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  95s.  to  115s.  Fat  sheep, 
1 to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  120s.  to  150s.  ; 2 yrs.  and 
over,  Longwools,  180s.  to  205s. 

ENNISKILLEN  Fair,  Co.  Fermanagh,  lOth 
Maj%  1920. — Large-silzed  fair  of  store  cattle  of 
the  Shorthorn  type,  which  met  a slower  trade 
than  at  recent  fairs,  but  high  prices  were  main- 
tained, about  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  going  to 
shippers  and  the  remainder  to  home  graziers. 
Average  show  of  springing  and  milch  cows ; 
best  class  in  good  request  at  firm  prices.  Store 
cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £11  15s.  to  £13 
15s.  ; 2nd  class,  £10  15s.  to  £11  15s.  ; 3rd  class, 
£8  to  £9;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  10s.  to  £25 
(l.w.  av.,  80s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £17  to  £20 
(l.w.  av.,  79s.);  3rd  class,  £14  to  .£16  (l.w.  av., 
69s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £30  to  £35  (l.w.  av., 
82s.);  2nd  class.  £24  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  3rd 
class,  £20  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3 yrs.  and 
over,  1st  class,  £38  to  £40  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  83s.); 
2nd  class,  £33  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  82s.).  Fat 
cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  .£60 
(l.w.  av.,  Wis.);  3rd  class,  £27  to  £37  (l.w.  av., 
■SUs.),  .Springers,  cons  and  heifers,  1st  class, 
.£41  to  £50;  2nd  class,  .£31  to  £40;  3rd  class, 
£23  to  £27.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  1st 
class,  ,£40  to  .£45;  2nd  class,  £28  to  £32;  3rd 
class,  £22  to  £25.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10  wks., 
80s.  to  120s. 


M.\CROOM  Fair,  Co.  Cork,  11th  May,  1920. 
-Medium-sized  fair  of  store  cattle.  Good  de- 
mand, principally  for  home  feeding,  shippers 
bujdng  very'  cautiously.  Small  supply  of  beef 
cattle;  demand  good  and  all  sold.  Fair  in- 
quiry for  springers  and  milch  cows,  shippers 
taking  40  per  cent,  and  home  buyers  the  remain- 
der. Small  sheep  fair;  trade  brisk  at  high 
prices.  Young  pigs  shown  in  smaller  numbers. 
Fair  demand  at  lower  values.  Store  cattle,  6 
to  12  mos. , 2nd  class,  £12  10s.  to  £15  10s. ; 3rd 
class,  £10  to  £12;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £25 
to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  78s.  per  cwt.);  3rd  class,  £21 
10s.  to  £26  (l.w.  av. , 76s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class, 
£27  10s.  to  £32  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  3rd  class, 
£22  10s.  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  77s. )_;  3 yrs.  and  over, 
2nd  class,  £35  to  £40  (l.w.  av?,  82s.);  3rd  class, 
£27  10s.  to  £32  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.).  Fat  cattle, 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £35  to  £50  (l.w.  av., 
80s.);  3rd  class,  £25  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  76s.). 

Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £32  10s. 
to  £42  10s. ; 3rd  class,  £27  10s.  to  £32  10s. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £35  to 
£45 ; 3rd  class,  £30  to  £35.  Store  sheep,  1 to 
2 yrs.,  Longwools,  90s.  to  120s.  Fat  sheep,  1 to 
2 yrs.,  Longwools,  120s.  to  140s.;  2 yrs.  and 
over,  Longwools,  140s.  to  160s.  Store  pigs,  10 
wks.  to  4 mos.,  70s.  to  100s. ; 4 mos.  and  over, 
100s.  to  140s. 

B.\LLINASLOE  Fair,  Co.  Galway,  6th  and 
7th  May,  1920. — 7th  May,  1920. — Rather  small 
fair  for  May,  composed  chiefly  of  stores  of 
Shorthorn  typey  which  were  generally  in  some- 
what thin  condition  owing  to  recent  unfavour- 
able weather,  consequently  live  weight  prices 
were  relatively  high.  There  was  an  absence  of 
the  larger  class  of  dealers,  but  tsrong  stores 
were  bought  up  quickly.  Thinner  stock  neg- 
lected, except  by  local  graziers.  Prices  were 
considered  lower  than  at  the  April  fair.  Few- 
milch  cattle  on  ot;er  and  quality  poor.  Small 
sheep  fair  owing  partly  to  inclement  weather 
and  partly  to  the  land  agitation.  Fat  sheep 
scarce  and  dear.  Thin  store  sheep  in  slow  de- 
mand, and  several  lots  unsold.  The  stronger 
and  better-conditioned  stores  were  bought  by 
Midland  graziers  (chiefly  Co.  Meath).  No  pigs 
on  sale.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class, 
£10  10s.  to  £14 ; 2nd  class,  £9  to  £10 ; 3rd  class, 
£6  10s.  to  £9;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £18  to  £23 
(l.w.  av.,  88s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £13  10s.  to 

£17  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  84s.);  3rd  class,  £10  to  £13 

5s.  (l.w.  av,  70s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  to 

£33  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  90s.);  2nd  class.  £20  to  £28 

(l.w.  av.,  85s.);  3rd  class,  £16  to  £19  15s.  (l.w. 
av.  , .72s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £37  lOs  to 
£42  (l.iv.  av. , 95s.);  2nd  class,  £28  10s.  to  £36 
(l.w.  av.,  88s.);  3rd  class,  £20  to  £27  (l.w.  av., 

/ 3s.). 

Character  from  Handwriting 

I have  helped  hundreds  to  attain  success  and 
to  realise  their  greatest  wishes — I can  help 
YOU. 

Your  writing  reveals  your  particular  qualities 
and  the  direction  in  which  success  can  be  at- 
tained. _ Send  me  a few  lines  in  3'our  ordinarj' 
handwriting,  and  I -will  forward  a careful  de- 
lineation of  your  character. 

Write  a short  note  (mentioning  your  age), 
enclosing  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
and  postal  order  for  one  shilling  to  cover 
postage  and  secretarial  expenses.  Write  to- 
day, so  that  3 011  may  start  the  new'  successful 
life  at  once.  Address  Mr.  N.  C.  Kerby,  Crom- 
well House,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.i. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SACKS 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS.  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES,  ETC. 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  ^^THERS 

CoHlretciors  fo  Dept.  0/  Agriculture,  Corporation 
0/ Dublin.  O.P.O.,  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 
Taletipams— "Petrie,  Dublin.”  Telephone  1G75 
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t THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


DUBLIN,  18th  May. — There  was  a still  smaller 
entry  of  cattle  for  to-day’s  market,  the  total 
number  of  beasts,  1797,  being  247  less  than  last 
week.  This  caused  a further  tightening  up  of 
prices,  as  with  a full  attendance  of  buyers  bidding 
for  the  better  quality  lots  proved  pretty  brisk. 
For  choice  bullocks  and  heifers  prices  reached 
from  lOOs.  to  105s.  and  106s.  per  live  cwt.,  good 
medium  sorts  making  from  90s.  to  97s.  6d.  per 
cwt.,  and  others  from  85s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  There 
was  a large  number  of  cows  on  offer,  best  finished 
lots  fetching  up  to  100s.  per  cwt.,  while  the  same 
figure  was  also  reached  for  the  pick  of  the  fat 
bulls. 

The  trade  in  mutton  continues  on  a rather 
shaky  basis,  but  the  better  classes  of  ewes  and 
wethers  are  still  bringing  2s.  and  2s.  2d.  per  lb., 
coarser  sorts  being  back  to  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  and 
Is.  9d.  per  lb.  Lambs  went  cheap  to-day,  80s.  to 
90s.  and  95s.  for  the  heavier  ones  and  others  from 
60s.  up. 

With  a big  supply  to  draw  from  buyers  operated 
very  quietly  in  the  pig  market  and  prices  must 
be  marked  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  cwt.  cheaper  over 
the  week.  For  choice  quality  bacon  and  pork 
bogs  from  140s.  to  146s.  per  cwt.  was  paid,  and 
ether  classes  were  back  to  126s.  to  136s.  per  cwt. 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 

9. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

Best  quality 

100 

0 

to 

105 

0 

Secondary  quality 

92 

0 

to 

97 

6 

Inferior  quality 

86 

0 

to 

90 

0 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 

Choice  ewes  (in  wool) 

2 

0 

to 

2 

2 

Choice  wethers  (in  wool) 

1 

10 

to 

2 

0 

Pigs  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 

Choice  bacon  and  pork 

3. 40 

0 

to 

145 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

130 

0 

to 

135 

0 

Crain  (per  barrel) — 

White  oats 

32 

6 

to 

33 

0 

Black  oats 

29 

0 

to 

31 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt) 

12 

0 

to 

13 

6 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

9 

to 

3 

0 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

21 

0 

to 

26 

0 

Ducks 

25 

6 

to 

27 

0 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

12 

6 

to 

13 

6 

Medium  hay 

11 

0 

to 

12 

3 

Oaten  straw 

4 

9 

to 

5 

6 

Wheaten  straw 

5 

0 

to 

5 

9 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  May  18th. — Supplies  : Cattle,  1,797,  de- 
crease 247 ; sheep  6,148,  increase  212.  AH  well 
finished  cattle,  suitable  for  home  trade  were 
bought  early  at  high  prices,  hut  there  was  not 
much  change  in  prices  of  other  descriptions.  On 
the  whole  there  was  a slower  trade  for  sheep  and 
lambs,  but  best  lots  were  no  cheaper.  Quotations 
— Best  bullocks  and  heifers  from  96s.  to  105s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight ; others  from  80s.  to  95s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  cows  and  bulls  from  40s.  to  100s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight;  mutton  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  3d.; 
lambs,  60s.  to  90s. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  & 20 
Prussia  Street,  Dublin,  May  13th. — Beasts  1,797, 
decaease  247  ; sheep  6,148,  increase  212.  There 
was  a further  hardening  tendency  in  prices  for 
best  finished  lots  of  cattle  which  cleared  at  early 
quotations  running  from  98s.  to  105s.  per  cwt. 
Other  qualities  also  in  demand  and  a good  clear- 
ance effected  at  satisfactory  prices.  Less  animation 
in  trade  for  sheep,  but  quotations  show  little 
alteration.  Lambs  not  so  easily  placed  and  prices 
lower. 

Messrs.  Bergin  O’Connor  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 

St.  Joseph  Road,  Dublin,  May  13,  1920. — Sup- 
plies— Cattle  1,797,  decrease  247;*sheep  6,148, 
increase  212.  With  less  cattle  on  offer,  a firm 
tone  prevailed  for  well-finished  bullocks  and 
heifers  at  improved  values.  A few  extra  lots 
claimed  special  attention,  Mr.  James  Byrne’s 


{Ballylea,  Colbinstown)  bullocks  realising  107s. 
per  cwt.  (to  weigh),  Mr.  O’Keeffe  Kinsella’s 
(Hollywoodrath)  bullocks,  107s.  and  105s.  per 
cwt.,  and  grass-fed  heifers  from  Mr.  William 
Kearney,  F inglass,  Co.  Dublin,  £61  10s.  each, 
or  105s.  per  cwt.  For  secondary  and  other  sorts 
the  demand  was  not  so  good,  and  a reduction 
in  values,  particularly  for  rough  cows,  had  to 
be  accepted  in  order  to  effect  a clearance.  The 
sheep  trade  was  quiet,  though  values  held  firm 
for  choice  qualities.  It  is  difficult  to  sell  thin 
lots.  Good  fat  lambs  wanted ; others  neglected. 
Quotations  : — Cattle  (best),  97s.  to  103s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight ; extra  quality,  104s.  to  107s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight ; secondary,  90s.  to  96s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  bulls,  70s.  to  100s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  4d. 
per  lb. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  & Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  Dublin,  May  12. — Numbers — Cattle 
1,797,  decrease  247 ; sheep  6,148,  increase  212. 
Rather  quiet  trade  for  cattle  and  sheep,  without 
any  material  change  in  value.  Beef,  for  best, 
95s.  to  102s.  per  cwt.  live  weight ; others,  65s.  to 
90s.  per  cwt.  Mutton,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb. 
Lambs  fair  trade  at  late  full  prices. 

Robson’s  Store  and  Fat  Stock  Sales. — 
The  weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  held  by 
Messrs.  John  Robson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  numbered 
in  the  aggregate  about  200  head  more  than  the 
previous  week.  Recent  high  values  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  lambs  being  in  particularly 
good  request  at  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  head  over 
the  previous  market.  Mutton  values  for  all 
weights  and  qualities  on  par  with  the  previous 
sales,  and  practically  a clearance,  with  Black- 
faced wedders  making  up  to  135s. ; Blackfaced 
ewes,  to  120s. ; White  wedders,  to  210s. ; White 
ewes,  to  230s. ; Crossbreds,  to  100s. ; rams,  to 
250s. ; large  lambs,  to  136s.,  and  Crossbred 
lambs,  to  105s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  and 
store  cattle  held  on  Tuesday  the  entry  was  large 
in  all  departments,  and  the  highest  live  weight 
values  of  t he  season  were  recorded.  Bullocks 
and  heifers  of  medium  and  heavy  weights  of 
prime  quality  made  between  100s.  and  105s.  per 
live  cwt.,  with  95s.  to  99s.  currency  for  secon- 
dary quality,  according  to  weights,  and  for 
third  grade  90s.  to  94s.  Although  the  shipping 
demand  was  not  as  extensive  as  the  previous 
market,  the  home  inquiry  balanced  trade,  being 
in  excess  of  normal,  bulls  were  again  ranging 
between  90s.  and  104s.  according  to  age  and 
quality.  In  the  Cow  Department  the  export 
inquiry  was  sustained,  the  majority  of  the  cows 
going  to  shippers  at  values  ranging  between  85s. 
and  98s.  per  live  cwt. 

The  outstanding  feature  was  short-keep  cattle 
which  were  making  from  95s.  to  98s.  on  scale  test. 
Small  summering  cattle  were  principally  bought 
by  home  graziers,  and  the  springing  cattle  by 
exporters.  Springers  were  a ready  trade.  Heifers 
making  from  £30  to  £40,  and  cows  £40  to  £50. 
Fat  bullocks  made  up  to  £80,  Heifers  to  £62  10s., 
cows  to  £65  and  bulls  to  £75. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  May  11. — The  attendance  at  our  Corn  Ex- 
change remains  small,  and  the  business  passing  of 
very  moderate  dimensions.  Oats  are  the  only  centre 
of  attraction,  and  there  is  little  important  business 
passing  in  these  at  the  moment,  at  prices  noted  on 
Friday  last.  Irish  wheat  has  been  yractically  all 
absorbed  for  feeding  purposes,  and  only  a few  odd- 
ments of  barley  are  offering  from  time  to  time,  for 
which  values  have  been  uncertain 

VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  May  11.— Plentiful  supply  of  vegetables; 
demand  fully  equal  at  record  prices.  York  cabbage, 
load,  30s.,  70s.;  cauliflowers,  doz.,  best,  8s.,  9s.  9d. ; 
seconds,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d. ; celery,  bunch.  Is.,  2s.  6d. ; 
rhubarb,  doz.,  3s.  6d.,  12s.;  lettuce,  doz.,  4d.,  2s.; 
scallions,  bunch,  6d„  Is.  6d.;  swedes,  cwt.,  5s.  6d., 
6s.  2d.;  carrots,  doz.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.;  thyme,  bunch,  5d., 
Is.;  parsley,  float,  6d.,  Is.  2d.;  spinach,  float,  lOd., 
Is.  6d. ; parsnips,  doz..  Is.  4d.,  Is.  5d. ; radish,  9d., 
Is.  6d. 

FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  May  11. — Strawberries  cheaper  owing  to 
increased  supply.  Gooseberries  in  fair  supply;  de- 


OWNEES  of  Pure-bred  Flocks  should  have  an 
advertisement  in  the  prepaid  section  of  THE 
FAEMEE8’  Gazette,  it  is  the  only  means  of  effective 
advertising  for  flock-masters.  Forms  and  full  par- 
ticulars free  from  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  Office, 
Dublin. 


mand  good.  Vegetable  in  abundance;  cleared  with- 
out difficulty;  prices  stifl'.  No  inquiry  for  flowers. 
Strawberries,  lb.,  best,  8s.,  10s.;  seconds,  4s.,  7s.; 

gooseberries,  lb..  Is.,  Is.  3d.;  cauliflowers,  doz.,  9s., 
11s.;  rhubarb,  doz.,  3s.,  4e.  for  poor  quality;  good, 
6s.,  12s.;  lettuce,  special,  2s.,  3s.  doz.;  best.  Is.  6d., 
2s.;  small,  8d.,  Is.;  new  potaUjes,  lb..  Is.  3d.,  Is.  6d.; 
mint,  bund),  2d.,  6d.;  leeks,  bunch.  Is.,  Is.  9d.;  beet, 
box.  Is.;  scallions,  bunca,  to  Is.;  spinacs,  tray.  Is., 
Is.  6d.  For  foreign  produce  demand  fair.  Oranges 
4 CCS.,  300’s,  360’s,  500’s,  55s. ; lemons,  300’s,  25e., 
30s.;  Egyptian  onions,  38e.  bag;  Valencia  do.,  34s. 
CCS.  fours. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  May  11.— Supplies  of  potatoes  are  getting 
narrower,  and  an  advance  in  Skerries  and  shipping 
from  tie  North  is  putting  a greater  handicap  on 
trade  at  this  end.  Some  talk  of  advancing  Dublin 
prices  for  potatoes  was  about  in  interested  quarters 
yesterday,  but  such  has  not  generally  materialised 
60  far,  although  some  firms  have  put  Skerry  Blues 
up  to  13s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

DERBY  (Victoria  Market),  May  12.— Oats,  new,  2s. 
2d.  to  2e.  5d.  per  stone;  hay,  210s.  to  220s.;  straw, 
110s.  to  120s.;  turnips,  156.  per  ton;  potatoes,  31s. 
to  34s.  per  sack;  turf,  40s.  per  ton;  boogwood,  28s. 
to  32s.  per  load. 

DERBY  (Waterside  General  Market),  May  12.— 
Oats,  new,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  5d.  per  stone;  hay,  220s.  to 
2306.;  straw,  110s.  to  120s.;  turnips,  15s.  per  ton; 
potatoes,  30s.  to  32s.  per  sack. 

BELFAST,  May  11.— Official  prices  (wholesale) — 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  6d. ; lump,  retail,  3s.  4d.  to 
3s.  5d.;  lump,  wholesale,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.  per  lb.;  eggs, 
hen,  22s.  to  26s.  6d.;  duck,  26s.  to  31s.;  do.,  hen,  2s. 
5d.  to  3s.;  duck,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  buttermilk, 
5s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  rundlet;  potherb  celery,  16s.  to  24s.; 
rhubarb,  7s.  to  lOs.;  parsley,  lOs.  to  12s.;  leeks,  4e.  to 
6s.;  scallions,  8s.  to  11s.;  turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.;  bgkq 
6s.;  scallions,  8s.  to  11s.  per  doz.  bundles;  turnips, 
2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; carrots,  12s.  to  16s.;  parnips,  10s.  to 
14s.  per  cwt. ; cauliflowers,  3s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  doz. ; 
savoys,  16s  to  30s. ; pamphrey,  16s.  to  24s. ; curleys, 
6s.  to  9s.  per  120;  turnips,  swedes,  3s.;  mangel,  3s, 
to  3s.  2d.;  potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  11s.  6d.  to  12s.  3d.; 
British  Queens,  12s;  6d. ; Windsor  Castles,  12s.  to  12s. 
6d. ; grain,  oats,  seed,  21s.  9d.;  oats,  feeding,  19s. 
to  21s.;  hay,  upland,  new,  10s.  to  12s.  6d.;  meadow, 
6s.  to  9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  11s.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to  6s. 
6d.;  pork,  medium,  190s.  to  200s.  per  cwt. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  May  11.— Supplies  of  chickens  and  fowl 
coming  in  rather  more  liberally,  but  with  a poor 
proportion,  and  veritable  dearth  of  choice-meated 
table  birds.  Only  prime  heavy  fat  hens  are  main- 
taining previous  tip-top  figures,  and  the  bulk  of 
chickens  offering  are  rating  irregularly  owing  to 
variable  character.  Ducklings  have  eased  from 
previous  abnormal  level  of  values.  Rabbits  wanted. 
Chickens,  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ; dead  hens.  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d.  and  2s.;  ducks.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  lb.;  rab- 
bits, best,  2s.  2d. ; seconds,  -s.  8d. ; grazers,  8d.  to  Is. 
8d.  each. 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  May  11.— Butter  market  very  erratic; 
great  variation  in  quality  of  creams;  greater  propor- 
tion of  supply  secondary  grades;  many  creameries 
show  carelessness  in  packing;  complaints  received 
by  factors  of  light  weight  in  consignments,  which 
necessitaes  checking  on  arrival.  Demand  for  choice 
creams  good  at  3s.  lb.;  secondary  dull,  some  sold  at 
2s.  9d.  Farmers’  butter  plentiful;  inquiry  quiet; 
choice  cools,  2s.  8d.;  good  secondary,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  7d. ; 
inferior,  2s.  2d.  Eggs— Market  firmer;  demand 


Telegraphic  Addresi : " Sparkaney,  Smith,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109.  103.  112,  113,  313,'343:&  374 
Central  Heat,  Markets,  London,  E.O.  1. 
Bankers : 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Smithfield.  London.  B.0. 1 

•AH  HANDLE  eSNtlQNMENTa  OF^ 

MEAT  ■ - 

R ABBtITa 
POULTRY 

Full  yalnoi  obtained  and  returned  to  senderi.  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retaii  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  description 
of  Game.  etc. 

Oheqaea  and  Aoeonnts  remitted  daily.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 
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equal  to  supply  at  21s.  6d..  26s.  per  120;  duck,  25s. 
6d.,  27e.  Complaints  from  buyers  that  eggs  are  not 
strictly  fresh. 

CORK  BUTTER,  May  11. — Firste,  241s.;  seconds, 
224s.;  thirds,  214s. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  May  11.— Dull  demand  for  hay;  fair  sup- 
ply; bulk  good  quality.  Straw  market  steady;  sup- 
ply clearing  readily  at  late  rates.  Hay— Strong 
horse,  12s.  6d.,  13s.  6d.  cwt. ; choice  old  meadow.  9s. 
6d.,  lls.;  good  medium,  8s.,  8s.  9d.  cwt.;  straw, 

oaten,  choice,  6s  6d.,  5s.  9d.;  inferior,  5s.;  wheaten, 
6s.,  5s.  6d 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  May  12.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  314  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  £9  5s.  to  £9  12s  6d.  per  cwt.  • 
good  demand. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MARKETS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

BIRMINGHAM,  May  11. — Pig  supplies  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  buyers’  requirements,  and 
prices  were  irregular,  and  inclined  to  be  easier; 
bacon  pigs  and  small  pigs  were  quoted  at  34s.  to 
35s.  per  score  dead  weight,  and  heavy  pigs  and  sows. 
30s. 

SALFORD,  May  11. — Supplies  of  cattle  were  again 
small,  only  32  North  Country  beasts,  mostly  of  the 
first  grade,  and  25  Welsh  and  local  sorts,  of  second 
grade  or  third  grade,  being  on  offer.  About  1,100 
Yorkshire  clips  of  good  quality  and  44  Welsh  sheep 
of  moderate  condition  were  shown.  These  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  which  was  again 
good.  Supplies  of  fat  pigs  at  Manchester  numbered 
368,  mostly  from  Ireland,  and  were  generally  of  good 
qii  'v.  Demand  moderate  at  28s.  per  stone  dead 

-STLE,  May  11. — Fat  cattle  and  sheep  were 
supply,  but  of  fairly  good  quality.  A larger 
of  calves,  and  trade  again  dearer,  best  mak- 
ap  to  24d.  per  lb.  Increased  supply  of  fat  pigs, 
,d  demand  slower,  up  to  30s.  per  stone  dead  weight, 
rlumbers  in  the  market— Cattle,  387;  sheep,  283; 
calves,  141;  pigs,  186. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  May  11. — Best  young  chickens, 
2s.  8d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb.;  medium  fowls,  2s.  2d.  to  2s. 
6d.  per  lb.;  hens,  live  and  dead.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd. 

per  lb.  Eggs— English,  hens,  27s.  to  29s.;  Irish,  24s. 

to  26s.;  English  duck,  29s.  to  31s.;  Irish,  25s.  to  26s. 
6d.  Ducklings,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb. ; goslings. 
Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  Tame  rabbits,  is.  to  Is. 

4d.  Guinea  fowl,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  each. — (Game  and 

Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  May  11.— Sows,  Is.  4d.  to  is. 
6d.;  hogs,  16s.;  pigs  (small),  16s.  Poor  trade  very 
slow  indeed  and  stocks  difficult  to  clear.— (Game  and 
Son.) 


SIMPSONS 
CALF  MEAL 

l^RSCiim  WITHOUT  HilK,rREV£HK« 
SAVES  ON  EVERY  CALF  REARED 


HAY.  STRAW 
& CATTLE 

FATJENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS'  PROFIT 

iSoId  by  all  Com,  Seed  & Drug  Merchants,  j 
5(,8HIPS0K  it  Co.,  Ltd,,  WESTMORELAND  MTT.TA,  9 
' , . Lnndon. 

Or  to  Adams  A Anderson,  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
pr  W,  Henohie,  7 Ashfleld  Terraoe,  Terenure,  Dublin. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  8th  May,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment  of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 


Wheat 

1920. 
s.  d. 
..  72  8 

1919. 
s.  d. 
73  2 

1918. 
8.  d. 
73  5 

1917. 
s.  d. 
78  0 

Barley 

..  84 

3 

63 

1 

66 

6 

64  11 

Oats 

..  57 

7 

47 

6 

47 

6 

65  2 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  weekending  Wednesday,  5th  May,  1920— 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

1 London 

Glasgow. 

Potatoes,  perton 

2nd  1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd  1st 

Arran  Chief ... 

280/0—320/0 



310/0-315/0 

__ 

Edward  VII. 

— 



310/0-315/0 



Up-to-Date  ... 



— 

Irish 

320/0—  330'0 

310/0—520/0 

320/0-340/0 

— — 

Eggs,  per  120— 

Danish 

— 

— — 

26/0  — 28/0 

— 24/6 

Irish 

26/0  — 

25/0  — 26/0 

24/0  — 26/0 

25!0  — 26/0 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 





265/0-302/6 



Meadow,  new 

— — 

— — 

265/0-300/0 

— — 

straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— ^ 

— 117/6 



Oat 

- 142/6 

— . — 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— May  12th,  1920. 


No.  of  _ , 

Beasts 


Average 


Average 

price 


live  weight.  per  head. 


*2 

*1 

*4 

*3 

*1 

*4 

*4 

*1 

*8 

*7 

*3 

*2 

*4 


Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

prime 

..  13 

2 

0 

72 

do. 

..  18 

3 

0 

99 

do. 

..  11 

0 

0 

57 

do. 

..  12 

0 

0 

62 

do. 

..  10 

0 

0 

51 

do. 

11 

2 

0 

58 

do. 

. 11 

1 

14 

56 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

44 

do. 

. 9 

0 

0 

42 

Average 

p ice 
per  ewt. 


very  good 
do. 
good 
fair 
Heifers 


9 

9 

10 

8 


3 22 
2 5 
1 14 
1 21 


*2 

prime 

12 

0 

0 

*4 

do. 

...  11 

0 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  12 

0 

0 

*2 

do. 

...  8 

3 

14 

*1 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

4 

do. 

...  8 

1 

9 

*6 

do. 

...  10 

0 

0 

3 

do. 

...  8 

3 

19 

2 

do. 

...  9 

2 

14 

*3 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

1 

do. 

...  8 

0 

0 

3 

good 

...  6 

3 

9 

2 

fair 

Cows 

...  6 

1 

14 

*1 

prime 

...  10 

3 

0 

1 

do. 

...  8 

3 

14 

46  15 

44  7 

47  4 

37  2 

63  12 
57  15 
62  8 

45  14 

46  2 

42  0 

50  0 

44  10 

47  0 


6.  d. 
4 6 

7 6 

15  0 

8 0 
10  0 

1 6 
17  6 

2 0 
15  0 

0 
6 
3 
6 


£ s. 
5 7 


4 18 
4 16 
4 14 
4 13 
4 11 
4 8 


43 

38 

31 

28 


very  good 
good 
fair 
fair 

Wethers 


8 

10 

8 

10 


48  7 
39  0 
32  10 
42  0 
32  0 
39  0 


4 19 
4 17 
4 16 
4 15 
4 10 
4 7 

4 10 
4 8 
4 1 
4 0 
4 17 
3 16 


105 

prime 

Ewes 

1 

1 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

9 

14 

very  good  ... 
Hoggets 

1 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

10 

prime 

1 

0 

8 

7 

0 

0 

6 

13 

3 

30 

very  good  ... 
Lambs 

1 

0 

10 

7 

0 

0 

6 

8 

3 

20 

prime 

0 

2 

21 

4 

0 

0 

5 

16 

5 

10 

very  good  ... 

0 

3 

3 

4 

10 

0 

5 

16 

0 

20 

good 

0 

2 

23 

4 

0 

0 

6 

12 

3 

Number  exposed  for  sale— Fat  cattle.  1,797;  fat  sheep, 
6,148. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


When  at 

The  Dublin  Cattle  Market 

Do  not  forget  to  Visit 

Farmers’  Gazette  Office 

MAIN  AVENUE  PRUSSIA  STREET 


Following  Publications  on  Sale — 
FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
PURDON’S  ALMANAC,  1920 
FARMERS’  INCOME  TAX  GUIDE 
SOIL  FACTS  (2nd  Edition) 

RED  GUIDE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  ORDERS 
AND  ADVERTISEMENTS 
WILL  BE  RECEIVED. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  <&  CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams " Porca,  London.”) 
(CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 

All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWERS  A 00.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Pull  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers: — The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr  s Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


Income  Tax  Guide  for  Farmers 


It  is  expressly  written  to  explain 
Farmers’  liabilities  under  the  various 
schedules.  It  is  complete  and  simple 
in  aU  details,  and  up-to-date  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  BOURKE,  of  the  Income  Tax 
Appeal  and  Repayment  Agency,  74 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  writes — 

“ The  book  is  an  admirable  one,  very 
lucid  in  its  explanations,  and  right  up- 
to-date  in  its  matter.  Every  farmer 
who  pays  Income  Tax  ought  to  obtain 
a copy.” 

INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS 

can  be  obtained,  price  One  Shilling, 
post  free  1/2,  direct  from  the  pub- 
lishers : 

THE  BRUNSWICK  PRESS,  LTD., 

BRUNSWICK  HOUSE,  DUBLIN* 
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The  Wexford  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture has  requested  the  Department,  County 
Council,  and  County  Committees  to  press  for 
the  exemption  of  agricultural  vehicles  from  the 
proposed  motor  tax. 


The  annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agri- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  at  Balmoral  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  next 
week,  and  it  promises  to  be  well  up  to  the 
Dublin  standard.  The  entries  number  three 
hundred  more  than  last  year. 


A special  Congress  of  the  Irish  Farmers’ 
Union  was  held  in  Galway  this  week.  Many 
important  top.ics  were  discussed,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  I.F.U.  be  registered  as  a 
trade  union. 


We  report  in  this  issue  a meeting  of  the 
Land  Stewards’  Benevolent  Society  of  Ireland. 
This  is  a most  successful  organisation,  offer- 
ing great  advantages  to  members,  and  is  well 
conducted  by  the  able  secretarj',  Mr.  A. 
Alderton. 

An  intimation  has  been  received  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  that  the 
Minister  of  Transport  has  issued  a direction  to 
railway  companies  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
cessions which  were  formerly  granted  in 
respect  of  the  conveyance  of  live  stock  to  and 
from  agricultural  shows  are  to  be  restored  on 
and  from  Monday,  the  17th  inst.  These  con- 
cessions provide  that  live  stock  returning  from 
a show  unsold  is  to  be  conveyed  at  half-rate, 
and  that  attendants  accompanying  the  live 
stock  to  the  show,  and  the  necessary  provender 
for  consumption  on  the  journey,  are  to  be  con- 
veyed free.  The  rates  charged  will  be  those 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  15th 
January,  1920. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Many  points  in  debate  among  farmers 
were  discussed  at  ttic  meeting  ot  Uie 
agricultural  Louncil  last  week.  Alter 
a statement  ot  past  nappemiigs  and  a review 
of  tne  present  position  ny  tlie  Vice-Fresident, 
the  discussion  on  Mr.  jjunne’s  motion  con- 
demning the  action  of  the  Department  lor 
recognising  Labour  at  the  conference,  which 
happily  terminated  the  hold-up  ot  perishable 
produce,  showed  that  ivlr.  Barrie,  besides  being 
administrative  chief  of  an  institution  designed 
to  promote  agricultural  interests,  is  also  by 
virtue  ot  his  position  as  head  of  the  Ministry 
of  hood,  responsible  to  consumers  for  the 
current  prices  ot  commodities  in  Ireland.  It 
also  revealed  a lack  of  unanimity  between  the 
Ulster  f armers’  Union  and  the  larger  Irish 
Farmers’  Union.  I'he  former  body  decided 
that  settlement  by  discussion  and  concession 
was  the  sane,  if  the  only,  course  possible  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dislocation  of  the  import 
trade  ; the  Southern  body,  on  the  other  hand, 
favoured  the  no-recognition  attitude.  That 
the  action  taken  by  Labour  was  unjustifiable 
and  unjust  to  other  classes  in  the  community 
did  not  need  to  be  argued,  but  the  dttnculty  to 
be  faced  was  that  an  impasse  had  been 
directly  brought  about,  grave  danger  of  trade 
dislocation  and  sertous  monetary  loss  all  round 
was  threatened,  and  hence  some  basis  of  agree- 
ment was  a pressing  necessity  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned.  Fortunately  an  arrange- 
ment, even  though  temporary  and  liable  to 
revision,  was  fixed  upon,  and  a crisis  averted. 
The  general  feeling  after  the  discussion  was 
that  the  Department  had  acted  promptly,  and 
on  the  whole  wisely,  in  the  difficult  position 
which  presented  itself.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
motion  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  debate, 
seeing  that  everything  was  said  that  needed 
to  be  said  in  way  of  protest  against  the  high- 
handed action  of  the  Labour  Party. 

Dr.  Kelly’s  thoughtful  and  sagacious  review 
of  the  present  economic  and  social  position  of 
the  country  was  well  received  by  the  Council, 
and  deeply  appreciated  for  the  sanity  and  dis- 
passionateness of  its  arguments.  Mr.  Crum- 
ley protested  against  the  early  hours  at  which 
pigs  are  brought  into  market  at  Southern  fairs, 
and  the  hardship  which  this  practice  imposes 
on  farmers.  In  this  connection  also  ■ Mr. 
Joseph  O’Connor  complained  of  the  system  of 
forestalling,  which  is  fast  ruining  the  reputa- 
tion of  such  fairs  as  Templemore  and  others. 
This,  however,  as  was  pointed  out,  does  not 
wholly  lie  with  the  sellers,  and  strict  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Cattle  Traders’  Association 
would  go  far  to  provide  a remedy.  We  are 
quite  in  sympathy  with  the  protest  Mr. 
O’Gorman  again  made  against  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Summer  Time  Act.  This  was 
always  understood  to  be  a war-time  measure. 
It  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  which  at  any 
time  was  very  questionable'  in  a purely  agri- 
cultural country  like  Ireland,  and  might  well 
be  dispensed  with  now.  In  Ireland  the  Bill 
does  not  raise  the  antagonistic  claims  of  city 
and  country  ; besides,  the  inconvenience  it 
causes  to  milkers  and  others,  the  misunder- 
standings it  is  likely  to  bring  about,  and  the 
jealousies  it  awakens  among  hands  engaged 
on  different  kinds  of  work,  all  cause  it  to  be  a 
source  of  detestation  by  farmers.  In  the  hay 
and  harvest  months  it  means  a loss  of  the 
most  valuable  working  hours,  which  is  a 
matter  of  serious  import  now  that  wages  are 
on  such  a high  scale.  Though  there  are  some 
farmers  to  be  found  who  favour  it,  , the  large 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  should  never 
have  been  imposed,  and  that  a return  to  the 
old  system,  as  speedily  as  can  be,  is  from 
every  point  of  view  desirable. 


Jottings  of  the  Week. 

A NORTHERN  reader  has  sent  us  an 
extract  from  a work  on  flax  and  its  pro- 
ducts in  Ireland  with  a view  to  emphasize 
the  desirability  of  rippling  flax  before  it  is 
steeped,  so  that  the  grower  in  these  days  of 
scarce  and  dear  feeding-stuffs  may  have  as  a 
secondary  product  an  undoubtedly  valuable 


A Dublin  dairykeeper  has  been  fined  =£6  for 
f selling  milk  containing  boric  acid. 


Your  1920 
Forage 
Crops 

CAN  be  bumpers.  On  the  other  hand 
they  can  be  dismal  failures. 

'Fo  ensure  success  sow  seeds  grown 
under  the  famous  Wibberley  Continuous 
Cropping  System. — tested  and  proved  be- 
yond doubt  to  be  the  ideal  method  of 
Forage  Crop  Farming. 

We  are  Distributing  Agents  for  Forage 
Crop  Seeds  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Wibberley  and  we 

Unhesitatingly  Attach 
Hunter’s  Guarantee 

of  Highest  Degree  of  Purity  and  Germination. 

You  will  sow  these  Seeds — if 
you  wish  for  Profitable  Crops. 

Hunter’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue,  a publication 
known  to  the  whole  Agricultural  World  and  as 
old  as  the  Famous  Hunter  Guarantee,  gives  full 
details  of  these  Special  Forage  Crop  Seeds  and  a 
series  of  the  Wibberley  Prescriptions.  The  Cat- 
alogue is  full  of  sound  information  and  practical 
advice  and  is  as  readable  as  a book.  A copy 
will  be  gladly  sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address. 

Dept.  G. 

James  Hunter,  Ltd, 


stock-food.  The  extract  in  question  is  from  a 
book  by  one  Wm.  Charley,  and  that  this  cannot 
by  any  means  be  accounted  as  modern  is  evi- 
denced by  its  date  of  publication,  which  we 
find  to  be  1862.  Much  water  has  flowed  into 
and  out  of  dams  since  William  Charley  put 
down  his  opinions  on  flax-handling ; and 
much  has  been  learned  since  regarding  the 
value  of  linseed  and  even  linseed-chaff  as  a 
feeding-stuff.  Recently  the  result  of  analysis 
of  flax-seed  bolls  and  chaff  in  Scotland  has 
shown  that  these  are  a most  suitable  food  for 
stock.  None  the  less  the  ordinary  Irish  flax- 
grower  who  aims  at  a first-class  fibre,  which 
will  well  repay  him  if  he  secures  both  quality 
and  yield,  cannot  stop  to  think  about  what  the 
seed  taken  off  before  the  steeping  is  done 
might  be  worth.  It  is  true,  as  Charley  points 
out,  that  “ the  old-fashioned  system  of  taking- 
the  flax  to  the  watering-place  with  its  valuable 
freight  of  seed  uiiremoved  ” might  be  im- 
proved and  deseeding  more  widely  followed 
by  Irish  growers  after  the  custom  of 
the  Belgians.  The  flax  fibre  loses  nothing  in 
consequqence,  but  is  benefitted  thereby  ; as 
the  flax  in  further  handling  is  made 
less  straggly,  and  when  given  over  to 
the  scutch-mill  owner  is  easily  kept  straight, 
and  this  reduces  the  tow  proportion  materially. 
The  value  of  flax  bolls  where  these  can  be 
rippled  off  conveniently — though  the  Irish 
grower  cannot  aim  at  the  moon  when  the  sun 
is  his  target — is  now  being  recognised.  The 
drying  of  rippled  seed,  which  owing  to  war 
necessity  is  now  better  understood  by  Irish 
growers,  is  an  enforced  lesson  not  likely 
to  be  lost.  The  manurial  value  of  flax  water, 
which  Charley  emphasises,  is  well  known. 
But  though  many  things  are  admissible,  many 
things  are  not  possible,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered flax  is  a peculiar  crop:  even  though  the 
noxious  fluid  it  emits  when  being  steeped  may. 
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Powell  Oil  Engines 
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Plows  Corn  Drills 
Separators  Churns 
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124-125  GAPEL  ST.,  DUBLIN 
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PRESTON’S 

SHEEP  DIPS 

RESTON’S  PREMIER  PASTE 
passed  the  Government  Scab  Tests 
at  a far  higher  water  dilution  than 
any  non -arsenic  Paste  now  sold. 
PRESTON’S  LIQUID  DIPS  are 
also  superior  to  all  other  makes. 

Ask  your  chemist  or  trader  for  them  or  write 

WILLIAM  PRESTON  & CO.  Ltd. 

164  Great  Bronsw'ck  Street*  Dublin. 

5 6*  5 8,  and  60  Bridge  End,  Belfast. 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’s  Remedy  for  Lameness 
In  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZObVINA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny.  Esq.,  H.R.C.V.S. 

Sold  by  Chemists  * Druogists. 

Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 


according  to  lUr.  Charley,  “ not  only  corrupt 
me  water  and  renaer  it  unlit  lor  domestic  use 
as  wea  as  poisoning  tne  poor  nsli  tnerein,  still 
u IS  me  source  iroin  wmen  tne  lingerie  or  me 
modem  bride,  tne  smrt-iront  ot  tne  London 
nesi-endcr,  me  damask  handkerchief  or  bed- 
spread or  the  Americah  iniilionaire,  and  the 
cool  suits  of  the  West  Indian  planters  alike 
opnng. 

Farmers  are  wont  to  regard  basic  slag  as  a 
lertuizer  best  suited  tor  late  autumn  or  early 
winter  appueation,  esp,eciaiiy  on  grass  lands, 
me  unueiiying  oeliei  is  mat  tne  insoiuole 
piiospnates  in  me  siag  require  to  be  deposited 
lor  some  consideraoie  time  in  tne  soil  oetore 
tiie  enects  ot  tne  dressing  begin  to  snow, 
lienee  many  farmers  are  loch  to  dress  grass 
lanas  with  siag  in  late  spring,  and,  it  they  do 
30,  nave  misgivings  as  to  tne  benefits  which 
the  pasture  will  derive  from  it  for  the 
oummer's  grazing.  borne  recent  trials  in 
e-ngiand,  however,  have  shown  unmistakeably 
mat  Slag  applied  at  mid-summer  will  give 
quite  as  sausiaetory  results  as  when  applied 
.11  winter.  Uiots  dressed  in  mid-June  gave  an 
.inmeuiate  response,  and  notwithstanding  the 
uetiet  that  time  and  the  washing  ertects  ot  ram 
u.e  required  to  make  the  artinciai  show  any 
stimulating  influence  on  the  pasture,  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  dressed  plots  by 
.ugust  was  quite  remarkable.  The  advantage 
uf  applying  slag  in  the  summer  is  that  work 
■s  not  so  pressing  then,  and  supplies  can  be 
uotained  with  less  delay.  There  are  some  who 
uave  a dread  of  running  either  cattle  or  sheep 
on  to  land  which  has  been  freshly  dressed  with 
slag.  The  cross-Channel  comment  on  this 
point  states: — “ it  is  generally  believed  that 
it  is  not  well  to  turn  pregnant  stock  on  to 
iiewly-slagged  land  before  ram  has  washed  the 
slag  off  tne  herbage,  and  it  is  possibly  better 
not  to  do  so.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
there  is  no  fear  of  stock  suffering  from  grazing 
uewly-slagged  land.”  A plea  must  bh  ad- 
.anced  for  slag  on  dressed  pastures,  and  it‘ is 
.0  explain  why  the  portion  of  a field  or  the 
delds  so  treated  are  generally  barer  than  the 
parts  of  a field  or  the  fields  which  have  not 
oeen  dressed.  The  words  of  the  English  re- 
port sums  up  the  explanation  concisely  in  these 
terms  : — “ As  soon  as  the  slag  begins  to  take 
■ffect,  it  will  be  found,  in  cases  where  pastures 
have  only  been  slagged  in  parts,  that  the  stock 
concentrate  on  the  slagged  portions,  and  con- 
sequently these  look  barer  than  the  un- 
slagged. This  result,  viewed  apart  from  its 

cause,  sometimes  makes  farmers  needlessly 
doubtful  as  to  the  good  effects  of  slagging.” 
This  latter  error  makes  the  English  farmer  to 
be  less  of  a logician  than  the  Irish  farmer, 
who  has  cuteness  to  follow  effect  to  after 

effect,  and  hence  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
manurial  application  fairly. 

Bracken  in  high-lying  pastures  is  a source 
of  much  annoyance  in  many  Irish  counties, 
and  seriously  interferes  with  the  value  of 
the  grazing.  The  trouble  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Many  queries  have  been  addressed  to 
this  paper  on  the  subject,  and  the  advice  in- 
variably given  to  weaken  and  so  reduce  the 
growth  by  persistent  cutting  has  been  corrobo- 
rated by  the  trials  carried  out  in  Wales,  where 
mountain  pastures  are  as  badly  reduced  in 
grazing  value  as  here.  The  net  result  arrived 
at  is  that  the  most  certain  method  of  dealing 
with  the  past  is  by  “ regular  and  careful  cut- 
ting at  regular  intervals,  commencing  in  the 
first  week  in  June  and  continuing  in  the  first 
week  of  July,  August,  and  September.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  found  that  in  a few  years 
bracken,  even  of  the  strongest  growth,  will 
have  completely  disappeared.”  Repeated  and 
regular  cuttings  during  fhe  early  summer 
months  appear  to  be  most  effectual,  and  this 
precaution  should  not  be  overlooked  here  in 
Ireland  by  farmers  anxious  to  get  the  most  out 
of  the  grazing  area  they  own  for  their  stock — 
whether  these  be  cattle  or  sheep. 

One  hundred  and  seven  new  members  were 
elected  at  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  .Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.)  j 


The  abnormally  wet  April  entirely  changed 
the  prospects  of  the  season.  Except  in  thi 
early  districts  where  Maich  is  preferred  fej 
barley  planting  very  little  was  done,  and  it  is  no« 
sadly  behind  m the  north  of  Eng. and.  The  con] 
tinued  rams  have  affecUd  the  oats  and  whesu 
giving  them  a yellow  appearance.  A dressing  a 
S cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  the  wheat  wouW 
now  be  well  bestowed,  and  would  be  almosl 
certain  to  pay  well  for  application.  Oats  and 
barley  not  yet  sown  should  have  a dressing  of  j 
cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  2 cwt.  super  phost 
phate  harrowed  at  seid  time,  but  it  is  getting 
sery  late  for  these  crops.  It  is  a great  pity 
make  hard  and  fast  rules  about  the  time  of  plantin| 
spring  crops.  It  is  not  customary,  for  instance,  ir 
'V’orkshire  and  other  Noithern  counties,  to  sow 
barley  before  April.  Surely  this  season  will  tead 
them  that  it  is  better  not  to  wad  when  the  grounj 
is  in  good  condition  after  the  middle  of  March 
An  old  Glostershire  farmer- had  a wise  saying  or 
thi.8  point.  It  was  “ It  makes  much  more  ditferenci 
horn  than  when  planting  is  done.” 

Most  reports  spe;>k  of  the  lambing  seasoi; 
favourably.  There  appears  to  hi.ve  been  quite  at 
average  fall  and  not  many  losses.  The  Londot 
markets  tell  a tale  of  sho  tage  of  sheep,  but  th< 
whole  country  shows  a great  deficiency.  In  thi 
week  ending  May  5th,  only  7,783  were  offeree 
aemnst  an  average  of  29,251  for  the  last  three 
years.  ; 

Tn-  »resen>  Outlook — Resuming  work  aftej 
seven  weeks  enforc<  d idleness  1 feai  1 cannot  di| 
cern  many  signs  of  increased  prosperity  fo| 
farmers.  Undoubtedly  the  labour  question  liei 
at  the  root  ot  a great  oeal  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  future,  and  in  the  absence  of  a vigoroui 
measure  on  the  pait  of  the  Govi  rnment  which  wil 
re-establish  that  confidence,  farmers  as  a bodi 
will  take  steps  to  mitigate  the  burden  of  h'gi 
wages  by  return. ng  to  the  policy  of  laying  dowj 
laud  to  grass.  Indeed  1 hear  from  nearly  all  parti 
of  the  country  that  they  are  already  taking  stepi 
in  that  dire  ction,  and  much  of  the  new  broke  lan< 
will  return  lo  some  kind  of  pasture  forthwith.  It 
view  of  the  prospect  of  a worlu  shortage  of  whea 
wh  ch  s expected  in  a few  months  time,  this  can 
not  but  be  regarded  as  very  serious.  A heavy 
crop  of  potatoes  went  far  to  relieve  us  at  the  time 
of  the  great  crisis,  but  nothing  is  less  likely  thsu 
that  should  be  repeated  as  a large  acreage  d 
potatoes  involves  extra  labour  which  will  not  b. 
available.  The  situation  can  only  be  saved  by» 
general  revival  of  good  cultivation  encourage! 
by  minimum  prices  at  a fair  level,  and  th< 
present  delay  in  Government  legislation  i; 
operating  in  a fatal  manner  to  prevent  any  suci 
development.  Dairying  and  stock-farming 
may  not  suffer  so  much,  but  I have  always  helc 
that  they  too  would  flourish  best  under  welB 
directed  arable  farming.  ] 

The  Live  Stock  Scheme.— The  grants  hithen 
to  made  to  the  societies  to  encourage  them  ia 
providing  good  pedigree  bulls  and  boars  fq 
the  use  of  tlieir  members  have  now  increased 
from  .£15  to  ,£20  in  the  case  of  bulls,  and  froffl 
d£3  to  ,£5  in  the  case  of  boars.  Seeing  thl 
enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  such  animalj 
it  was  high  time  to  make  some  advance,  and 
is  to  be  hoped  advantage  will  be  taken  of  thi 
concession.  Milk-recording  societies  are  ala 
to  receive  a little  more  encouragement.  Tht 
grant  hitherto  paid  has  been  at  the  rate  of  ..a 
10s.  per  herd,  but  notv,  for  a time  at  least,  thii 
is  to  be  raised  to  .£3  10s.  This  money  will  bj 
well  spent,  for  only  by  recording  yields  of  indj 
vidual  cows  can  farmers  know  what  they  aa 
doing,  and  experience  has  shown  that  a good 
record  adds  materially  to  the  selling  price  q 
the  animals.  .A  much  more  rapid  growth  d 
the  system  is  desirable. 


A BOON  TO  FARMER! 

Pnrdon’s  Pocket  Edition  of  Irieh  Fairs  for  19g| 
with  CATTLE  READY  RECKONER.  Price  1/& 
post  free  1/8.— Brunswick  Pres,.  Ltd..  179  Qt 
Brnnawiok  Street.  I 
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answers  to  queries. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  a<ik  our  corrospomlenis.  so  tar  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  locking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter,  yuerisis  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  quesuons  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  man  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  PaEMEES’  GAZETTE.  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  obaectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 

to It 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2 Write  the  querist's  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip -not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


agriculture. 

cattle  Queries  (Beginner,  Co.  Leitrim)— (1)  Your  nom- 
de-plume  is  quite  appropriate,  if  you  fancy  any 
shipping  company,  much  less  that  which  trades 
between  Dublin  and  Biiloth,  carry  store  or  any 
other  class  of  cattle  tree.  The  freight  per  head 
from  Dublin  we  cannot  tell  you,  but  this  you  can 
ascertain  by  writing  to  the  Dublin  and  Isle  of 
Man  Bteam  Packet  Company  (billotli  route),  JNorth 
Wall,  Dublin.  (2)  If  you  consign  your  cattle  to 
any  of  the  shipping  agents  in  Dublin  they  will 
book  them  through  and  despatch  them  to  any 
cross-Channel  market  or  firm  of  , salesmen  therein 
you  choose.  (3)  We  cannot,  we  regret,  give  you 
the  name  of  a cattle  selling  firm  in  York,  but 
both  Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Godwin  .Preece,  of 
Shrewsbury,  sell  large  numbers  of  Irish  store 
caitle  at  their  weekly  sales.  (4)  There  is  no  best 
centre  we  know  of  in  which  to  sell  A.-A.  btilmcks, 
but  Doncaster,  York,  Norwich,  Carlisle,  Wake- 
field get  large  consignments  from  Irish  shippers. 
(5)  The  Carlisle  firm  you  mention  is  as  reputable 
as  any  other,  but  this  does  not  say  we  vouch  for 
the  satisfaction  they  may  give.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating 
thereof. 

Preparing  Pigs  for  Market  (T.  S.,  Co.  Kerry)— The 
best  way  to  prepare  pigs  for  market  is  to  finish 
them  well  by  good  feeding,  and  they  will,  in  con- 
sequence, show  themselves.  There  is  no  ‘ arti- 
ficial method  ” we  know  of,  nor  is  it  needed  m the 
case  of  an  animal  whose  appeal  to  the  buyer  de- 
pends solely  on  the  weight  of  dead  carcase  it  will 
dress  in  the  factory. 

Artificials  for  Cabbage  (T.  S.,  Co.  Kerry)— A mixture 
of  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the.  former  to  one 
of  the  latter  would  serve.  This  might  be  scat- 
tered over  the  bed  and  worked  into  the  soil  by 
means  of  a rake  or  fork  before  the  seed  is  sown. 


Sowing  Down  a Furze  Brahe  (K.,  Co  Cork)— The  usual 
rate  of  seeding  in  your  county  is  from  28  to 
30  lbs,  per  statute  acre  sown  broadcast.  Some 
lay  it  down  with  a crop  of  oats  and  others  sow  it 
singly.  Young  furze  shoots  in  the  first  and  second 
year  chaffed  and  mixed  with  hay  or  straw  make 
fine  feeding  for  dairy  cows,  and  is  reputed  to  pro- 
mote extra  richness  or  fat  in  milk,  and  cows  so  fed 
are  stimulated  to  full  flow  by  it. 

Crop  After  Oats  (J.  W.,  Co.  Armagh)— Give  up  the 
idea  of  sowing  buckwheat,  which  is  only  useful 
for  feeding  to  pheasants  or  fowl.  Late  and  all  as 
it  is,  put  in  another  crop  of  oats,  and  dress  it 
with  a couple  of  cwts  of  superphosphate  and  1 cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  The  season  is,  no 
doubt,  abnormally  late,  but  real  growth  when  it 
comes  will  be  unusually  rapid,  so  if  you  get  in 
the  oats  at  the  first  chance,  the  crop  will  come 
away  readily,  and  may  not  be  so  much  behind  at 
harvest  time  as  fields  that  have  been  sown  during 
the  coldness  and  dampness  of  April. 

Diseased  Potato  (D.  D.,  Co.  Wexford)— The  tuber  you 
enclose  is  affected  with  dry  rot  (Fusarium  coeru- 
leum),  a fungoid  disease,  to  which  old  potatoes 
are  liable.  The  spores  of  the  disease  enter 
through  any  broken  portion  of  the  surface,  so 
that  care  in  handling  potatoes,  which  are  to  be 
kept  over  till  late  spring,  needs  to  be  rigidly  exer- 
cised. The  more  tenderly  and  gently  such  pota- 


INCOME  TAX 

OEPAYMENTS  obtained.  AppeeU  prepared. 

IN  Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  'Tax 
Experts  to  tbe  Queen’s  Co  Farmers  Union, 
and  tbe  County  Roscommon  Farmers'  Association 

MAYDENI  <&  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

44  OA.IVIB  ST..  DUBLIN. 


How  are  you 
^oin^toteep 
these  down 
on  the  farm? 


As  far  as  concerns  tractoi 
lubrication  you  can  keep  expenses 
down  — and  efficiency  up  — 
by  using  the  best  lubricant : — 

Agricastrol. 


C.  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO.  Ltd. 
18  Westmoreland  St.,  Dublin  ; 
and  Wakefield  House.  Cheapslde, 
London,  E,0, 2. 


toes  are  handled  at  the  digging  and  pitting,  the 
beiier  they  will  keep,  anu  in  this  rcspect  they 
much  resemble  apples.  An  account  ot  ine  dry 
rob  ” disease  appeared  in  a Department  s Journal 
some  time  since,  and,  if  you  are  interested,  no 
doubt  you  ooiiid  obtain  a copy  on  application. 

Feeding  Mangels  Whole  or  Sliced  (C.  M.,  Co.  Cork) 

It  would  certainly  be  a convenience  to  the  farmer 
to  feed  them  whole,  but  it  would  De  equai.y  a 
convenience  to  the  cows  it  they  got  them  sliced. 
There  is  not  much  ditterence  in  it  eitner  way, 
tnough  cows  with  a full  mouth  will  be  better 
able  to  deal  with  whole  roots  than  young  cows 
and  heifers  whose  teeth  are  not  fuhy  np  At  this 
time  of  year  the  consequence  is  not  great,  as 
we  are,  or  rather  should  be,  now  fully  in  the 
grass  season. 

Sprouted  Poiatoes  for  Pig-feed  (Geneva,  Co.  Wexford) 
—It  IS  hardly  possible  any  sprouts  on  potatoes 
■which  are  boiied  and  fed  uo  pigs  at  tine  time  oi 
year  would  cause  digesiive  trouble.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  advisaoie  to  wash  old  iioiatoes 
thoroughly  at  this  season,  as  they  are  natnrauy 
shrunken,  and  in  the  washing  and  shakir^  prcj 
cess  most  of  the  sprouts  will  be  broken  ott,  and 
can  be  removed  before  the  potatoes  are  put  into 
the  pot  or  boiler  to  be  cooked. 

Flax  and  Other  Queries  (Worried  Farmer,  Co.  An- 
trim)—If  charlock  comes  strongly  in  flax,  hand- 
weeding  may  be  attempted,  but  it  is  a tedious 
and  costly  job.  In  Belgium  hand-weeding  of  flax 
brairds  used  to  be  regularly  done,  the  workers  pro- 
ceeding against  the  wind  in  stockinged  feet  in 
this  country  euch  expense  in  weeding  would  not 
repay  itself.  Spraying  with  a 3 per  cent,  copper 
sulphate  (blue-sione)  solution  when  the  flax  is 
from  3 to  6 inches  long,  and  before  the  charlock 
comes  into  flower,  has  been  tried,  with  good  re- 
sults, and  you  might  follow  this  plan,  if  you  hud 
later  that  there  is  a strong  growth  ot  the  weed 
among  the  flax  in  your  field.  (2)  You  may  sow 
with  confidence  as  swede  varieties  either  Magnum 
Bonum  or  Inci.mparable  Green  Tops,  and,  ^ an 
early  heavy-cropping  Aberdeen — Centenary.  These 
varieties  will  do  as  well  on  “rank  peat  soil  as 
on  any  other.  In  addition  to  an  average  dressing 
of  farmyard  manure,  give  3 to  4 cwts.  of  slag  per 
statute  acre  applied  and  harrowed  into  the  soil 
when  making  it  ready  lor  drilling.  A slight  ap- 
plication of  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  soda  along  the  crest  of  the  half-closed  drill 
will  push  the  young  plants  into  strong  growth 
quickly  and  so  reduce  the  risk  of  the  braird  being 
eaten  out  by  tbe  fly.  (3)  A bag  of  flax  seed  (14 
pecks)  should  sow  in  or  about  2 statute  acres,  and 
it  was  usually  counted  that  a dam  30  feet  long, 
10  feet  wide,  and  4 feet  deep,  would  be  required 
to  steep  the  average  yield  of  flax  on  a Cunningham 
acre,  so  you  can  make  yonf  own  calculation  from 
this  (4)  By  all  means  plough  up  the  acre  of  re- 
claimed bog  as  soon  as  you  can,  and,  after  har- 
rowing well,  give  it  a light  dressing  of  slag,  and 
broadcast  it  with  rape,  to  be  grazed  off  with 
sheep  or  be  fed  green  to  stock  when  the  crop  comes 
ready  for  use  in  the  early  autumn.  Eating  the 
rape  off  with  sheep  would  be  the  better  plan  it 
you  can  manage  it,  as  this  will  enrich  such  poor 
land,  and,  if  ploughed  early,  may  enable  you  to 
get  a passable  crop  of  oats  off  it  the  following 
season. 

Sowing  Potassic  Superphosphate  (Subscriber,  Co. 
Galway)— The  sawdust,  whether  damped  or  not, 
would  have  no  chemical  effect  whatever  on  the 
■potassic  superphosphate,  but  we  see  no  reason  for 
its  addition.  Unless  a regular  hurricane  is  blow- 
ing the  fertiliser  in  question  ban  be  broadcasted 
fairly  evenly  without  anything  being  incorporated 
with  it.  It  is  within  the  skill  of  any  farm 
labourer  to  spread  such  an  artificial  evenly  over  a 
field  and  the  wind  is  not,  as  you  seem  to  suppose, 
often  so  strong  as  to  blow  the  manure  away  to 
the  next  parish,  much  less  to  the  next 
field  With  a steady,  even  strong,  wind 
behind  him  it  should  be  no  more  difficult  for  a 
man  to  distribute,  or  scatter,  or  shake  (whichever 


term  you  prefer)  an  artificial  dressing  as  evenly 
over  a field  as  if  the  air  was  dead  calm  and  each 
handful  fell  directly  to  his  stride  and  the  swing 
of  his  arm. 


Books  Wanted  (Dairy,  Co.  Kerry)— (1)  A useful  book, 
entitled  "Land  Drainage  from  Field  to  Sea,  was 
recently  published  by  “ Country  Life,  20  Tavi- 
stock Street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  A C.2.  1 he 

price  is  6s  net.  (2)  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr. 
S.  F.  Edge  has  written  any  book  on  pigs,  but  you 
might  inquire  from  him  direct  at  his  address. 
Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling,  Sussex. 

Tree  Planting  (C.  M , Co.  Cork)— The  best  trees  are 
ash,  beech,  and  oak,  planted  at  4 feet  apart  and 
zig-zag,  as  suggested.  The  young  trees  should 
not  exceed  4 feet  in  height  unless  the  situation  is 
unusually  well  sheltered.  Corsican  pine  would 


Value  of  Poplar  Trees  (R.  J.  S.,  Co.  Leitrim)— The 
poplar  is  one  of  the  most  prouvable  trees  to  grow 
where  situation  and  soil  are  suitable.  Dammsh 
soil  and  not  too  exposed  sites  are  preferable.  I he 
present  price  of  large,  ulean  poplar  bn  ts  is  Is.  2d. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  the  timber  is  useful  for  pack- 
ing cases  and  many  other  purposes. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Cause  of  Onions  Bolting  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Cork)— 
—The  date  of  planting  out  was  too  early  for  your 
district.  Also,  the  seed  bed  may  have  been  loose 
or  too  rich.  Try  them  later  on  poorish.  hard 
ground. 

Dutch  Bees  (R.  J.  S.,  Co.  Leitrim)— The  matter  will  be 
attended  to  soon. 


Tarring  Apple  Trees  (R.  J.  S.,  Co.  Leitrim)— No,  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  put  tar  on  the  stems  01 
branches  of  apple  trees. 


POULTRY. 

Turkey  Cock  Ailing  (P  R.,  Co.  Galway)-— We  fear  the 
swelling  is  tubercular,  as  these  swellings  usuall^y 
are.  1^  not  breed  from  the  bird  even  if  he  is  fit 
to  fertilise  eggs.  Yon  will  be  only  making  more 
trouble  lor  yourself  later  on.  The  sooner  you  get 
rid  of  the  bird  the  better. 

Fish  Meal  (Subscriber.  Co.  Tyrone)— We  prefer  the 
first  analysis,  but  would  like  to  see  a sample 
fore  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  ^^lue  of  it  for 
poultry.  We  have  seen  some  poor  samples  of  ms 
hrand.^  The  second  we  would  not  use  for  fowls, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  a sample  of  this  also. 
Please  send  us  about  4 ozs. 

sent  YOU  by  post  the  name  of  the  brand  ot  tisn 
meal  we  have  used  for  years.  For  obvious  reasons 
wroannot  publish  it  here  Tlmre  is  more  in- 
ferior fish  meal  offered  now  than  ever  ^efore, 
ehieflv  owing  to  the  enormous  success  of  this 
food  as  an  efg  producer.  The  poor  quality  brands 
a^e  not  only  useless,  but  positively  dangerous. 

Preventative  of  Capes  (Blarney  Stone,  Co.  Galway)— 

mie  chief  preventative  of  gapes  IS  fresh  fround 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


'lAT'HBN  purchasinR  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
''  thing  for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a 1 ne 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 
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feeds  chopped  garlic  from  the  beginning.  Cut 
the  leaves  up  finely  and  mix  through  the  food. 
The  smell  is  so  strong  that  it  goes  through  the 
bird’s  body  and  prevents  the  vporms  from  living 
as  happily  as  they  othervpise  would.  We  find  the 
chicks  do  better  on  bare  earth  or  cinders  than  on 
grass.  The  green  food  can  be  chopped  up  or  given 
to  them  to  eat  in  the  form  of  heads  of  cabbage  or 
lettuce  or  bunches  of  dandelion  leaves,  or  chick- 
weed.  The  rearer  who  reports  so  favourably  of  the 
garlic  had  to  rear  on  badly  tainted  ground,  so 
the  test  was  a good  one.  We  are  asking  our 
Gardening  expert  to  give  a few  notes  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant. 


VETERINARY. 

Preparing  Colt  for  Castration  (Reader,  Co.  Kerry)— 
There  is  no  special  preparation  necessary  beyond 
fasting  him  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  before 
being  cast  for  operation,  especially  if  he  has  been 
on  pasture.  The  scrotum,  groin,  and  inside  of  his 
flanks  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  a tepid 
solution  of  Jeyes’  Fluid  and  water  (1—60)  the  day 
before  the  operation. 

Lambs  with  Swollen  Joints  (Inquisitive  Boy,  Co. 
Clare)— The  swelling  of  the  joints  is  caused  by  a 
form  of  blood  poisoning  contracted  through  the 
navel  wound  at  birth.  It  is  generally  attended 
with  fatal  results,  and  those  cases  which  manage 
to  struggle  through  are  usually  weaklings  for  the 
remainder  of  their  existence.  We  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  call  in  a V.S.  to  investigate  the 
whole  matter,  as  this  is  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  it  satisfactorily. 

Heifer  Ailing  (J.  B.,  Co.  Tipperary) — You  are  not 
giving  the  heifer  cow  enough  bulky  food,  hence 
the  peculiar  sound  you  describe.  Her  food,  ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  is  too  concentrated, 
and  she  ought  to  have  a liberal-  allowance  of  good 
sound  hay  and  fresh  drinking  water.  As  she  has 
now  recovered  satisfactorily  from  the  calving 
trouble  we  would  recommend  you  to  discontinue 
the  hand-feeding  and  to  turn  her  out  on  to  good 
succulent  pasture.  For  the  first  couple  of  days 
leave  her  out  for  a few  hours,  so  that  the  diges- 
tive organs  may  become  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  change  of  diet. 

Death  of  Hen  (H.,  Co.  Kerry)— The  body  of  the  hen 
was  in  a semi-putrid  condition,  and  consequently 
useless  for  examination  purposes.  It  should  have 
been  forwarded  a few  hours  after  death,  but,  ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  it  had  been  dead  for 
a few  days.  The  parcels  delivery  people  here  com- 
plained of  the  smell  from  the  parcel,  and  we  must 
again  state  that  unless  the  conditions  set  forth 
at  the  head  of  our  " Answers  to  Queries  ” column 
are  complied  with  we  cannot  undertake  to  reply. 

Mare  with  Stiff  Neck  (Farmer,  Co.  Kerry)— The  stiff- 
ness may  be  caused  by  rheumatism,  but,  from  the 
history  you  give,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
case  is  much  more  serious.  The  pain  which  she 
evinces  when  her  poll  is  handled  would  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  there  is  an  abscess  forming  there,  the 
result  of  an  injury.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  would  recommend  you  to  at  once  call  in  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  have  her  properly  ex- 
amined and  treated. 


GENERAL. 

Manufacturers’  Adrresses  (V.  D.,  Co.  Leitrim)— We 
cannot  give  you  the  names  of  Belfast  umbrella 
manufacturers,  but  those  in  Dublin,  who  may  pos- 
sibly take  your  furze  sticks,  are  Messrs.  Ed.  Smyth 
and  Co.,  28  Essex  Quay;  Mr.  J.  Johnston,  14  Lein- 
ster Street;  Mrs.  A Bette.  140  Stephen’s  Green, 
W.,  and  Messrs.  Francis  Smyth  and  Son,  75  Graf- 
ton Street. 

^^RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Dalivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar”  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 


PAUL  & VINCENUtd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


" Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think.”  — Byeon. 

OWLS  IN  IRELAND. 

Sir, — In  my  letter  on  owls,  which  you  pub- 
lish in  your  issue  of  this  date,  there  are  two 
misprints. 

_(i)  Line  4.  This  should  read,  "Athene 
Noctna,”  not  “Athene  noctna.” 

(2)  Line  31.  The  word  printed  as  “rooks” 
should  be  “voles,”  the  generic  term  of  the 
field  mice,  both  the  long  tailed  and  short 
tailed  kinds.  The  white  owl  does  not  prey  on 
rooks. — Yours,  etc., 

John  W.  Young. 
Brockley  Park,  Stradbally,  15th  May,  1920. 


STARTING  A ROOKERY. 

-Sir, — I think  one  of  your  readers  recently 
asked  as  to  a ineans  of  getting  rooks  to  build 
near  his  house.  Well,  I read  somewhere,  some- 
time, of  the  following  plan  having  proved  suc- 
cessful:— 

Young  rooks  were  obtained  (which  they 
can  be  now  from  any  rookery),  and 
placed  in  a lattice-wire  enclosure  with  some 
white  bantams  (why  white  I don’t  know,  ex- 
cept perhaps  that  they  would  be  more  con- 
spicuous than  ordinary  ones).  No  doubt,  the 
young  rooks  had  a good  view  all  round — of 
the  trees  close  at  hand  and  of  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  rooks  were  regularly  fed  with 
their  companions,  the  bantams.  Just  before 
nest-building  time,  the  next  year,  the  rooks 
were  enlarged,  and  built  in  the  trees  adjoining 
the  wire  enclosure,  and,  so,  close  to  their 
friends,  the  bantams. 

I cannot  vouch  for  the  result,  but  the  plan 
seems  to  be  a good  one,  and  I have  no  reason 
to  believe  it  did  not  succeed.  If  any  of  your 
readers  are  tempted  to  try  the  experiment  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  report  the  result  to 
the  Farmers’  Gazette  in  due  course.— Yours, 
etc., 

“ Shannon  Shore.” 

P.S. — I imagine  the  wire  enclosure  should  be 
a bit  high— say  seven  feet  or  so,  to  enable  the 
rooks  to  fly  about  a little,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  rude  shelter  for  them  and  the 
bantams — and  keep  rats  out. 


Sir,  In  your  issue  of  May  8th  a correspon- 
dent wrote  asking  how  to  establish  a rookery. 
Perhaps  the  following,  taken  from  “ Birds  in 
the^  Calendar,”  by  F.  G.  Aflalo,  might  help: — 
“ The  proximity  of  a rookeiy  does  not  affect 
all  people  alike.  Some  who,  ordinarily  dwell- 


TIMBER  TONGUE 


and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 

Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don’t  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  S/-  and  9/.,  Post  Free  from 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd. 


ing  in  cities,  suffer  from  lack  of  bird  neigh- 
bours, would  regard  the  deliberate  destruction 
of  a rookery  as  an  act  of  vandalism.  A few, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  actually  set  about  estab- 
lishing such  a colony  where  none  previously 
existed,  an  ambition  that  may  generally  be 
accomplished  without  extreme  difficulty.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  transplant  a nest  or  two  of 
young  rooks  and  lodge  them  in  suitable  trees. 
The  parent  birds  usually  follow,  rear  the 
broods,  and  forthwith  found  a settlement  for 
future  generations  to  return  to.  Even  artifi- 
cial nests,  with  suitable  supplies  of  food,  have 
succeeded,  and  it  seems  that  the  rook  is  no- 
where a very  difficult  neighbour  to  attract  and 
establish.” 

Your  correspondent  might  try  and  let  us 
know  the  result. — Yours,  etc.. 

Nature  Lover. 

18th  Mav,  1920. 


OPEN  AIR  SHELTERS  FOR  PIGS. 

While  pigs  can  be  kept  successfully  on  poor 
and  exposed  land,  the  question  of  shelter 
from  sun  and  cold  is  very  important.  With 
proper  management  and  a little  ingenuity,  ade- 
quate shelter  can  be  provided  at  very  small  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  labour. 

One  method  of  constructing  a cheap  and 
effective  shelter  is  to  fasten  four  stout  uprights 
into  the  ground  at  hurdle  distance,  each  post 
forming  the  corner  of  a square.  Inside  and 
outside  the  posts  hurdles  are  fastened  on  three 
sides,  leaving  a space  the  width  of  the  post  be- 
tween each  parallel  pair.  The  fourth  side  of 
the  square  is  left  open  and  should  face  south. 
Straw  is  then  packed  between  the  double 
parallel  hurdles,  and  similarly  packed  double 
hurdles  are  laid  across  the  top  to  form  a roof. 

A second  type  of  shelter  is  made  by  fasten- 
ing wire  netting  both  inside  and  outside  the 
four  stout  uprights,  and  stuffing  the  interven- 
ing space  with  bracken.  The  roof  may  be 
made  of  faggots  thatched  with  straw. 

A third  method  is  to  use  semi-circular  cor- 
rugated iron  for  the  shelter.  It  is  essential 
that  the  pigs  be  supplied  Avith  plenty  of  dry 
bedding,  a sufficient  quantity  of  which  will  en- 
able them  to  withstand  considerable  rigours  of 
climate.  The  bedding  may  be  of  straw,  dried 
bracken,  grass  or  leaves.  A shelter  measur- 
ing roughly  8 ft.  by  8 ft.  will  amply  accommo- 
date 12  pigs.  In  cases  where  one  side  is  not 
left  open,  ventilation  should  he  provided  by  an 
aperture  3 in.  wide  along  the  ridge  of  the 
structure.  In  this  type,  the  entrance  door 
might  be  made  in  two  halves,  the  upper  half 
being  kept  shut  in  cold  weather  and  the  lower 
one  always  open.  In  none  of  these  types  of 
shelters  is  a special  flooring  needed.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  make  any  arrangement  for 
drainage,  provided  that  the  shelters  are  moved 
frequently  to  fresh  ground.  For  pig  keeping 
on  high,  exposed  uplands  it  is  advisable  to  use 
movable  wood  huts. — Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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ARABLE  & PASTURE 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  HAY  CROP. 

There  is  probably  no  year  alioad  ol'  ub  in 
which  the  majority  of  pabloral  farmerb 
do  not  expect  to  obtain  a better  crop 
than  in  the  past  year,  although  they  may  not 
have  done  anything'  to  ensure  it.  The  coming 
hay  crop  should  be  a good  one  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  growth  of  the  grass  from  the  com- 
mencement of  April.  Never  have  wc  seen  the 
fields  clothed  with  a soft  green  luscious  ver- 
dure so  quickly.  There  is  always  the  danger  that 
where  second  and  third-class  pastures  which 
need  manure  are  looking  so  much  better  than 
usual  they  will  not  be  manured  as  the  occu- 
piers had  intended.  Where  land  has  per- 

sistently produced  little  and  inferior  herbage 
it  needs  attention,  for  there  are  few  soils  which 
will  not  respond  to"  the  right  class  of  artificials. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  reply  that  there  is  now  a 
mai'ked  improvement,  for  that  may  be  partially 
owing  to  the  rains  and  partially  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  yield  for  some  years 
past.  The  fact  is  that  the  herbage  on  such 
pastures  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  grasses  and 
such  weeds — usually  far  too  abundant — as  are 
common  to  the  district,  without  any  marked 
sign  of  clover  or  trefoil.  It  is  chiefly  for  these 
that  artificials  are  needed,  although  where  the 
whole  herbage  is  scanty  1 cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a phos- 
phatic  fertiliser  so  that  the  plants  of  both 
classes  may  be  fed. 

Nitrate  may  be  applied  up  to  the  middle  of 
May,  when,  if  rain  follows,  the  colour  of  the 
grass  may  be  deepened.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  a light  shade  of  green  in  relation  to  both 
grass  and  cereals  indicates  a want  of  nitrogen 
m the  soil,  but,  as  I have  shown,  this  is  easily 
remedied.  Where  horses  or  cattle  are  fed  on 
pastures,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  grass  be- 
comes a deep  green  where  they  have  dropped 
their  manure — an  indication  that  where  the 
adjoining  herbage  is  pale  in  colour  it  can  be 
as  easily  improved.  Phosphatic  manures  cannot 
be  so  easily  distributed  so  late  in  the  season 
with  the  same  chance  of  success,  for  while 
superphosphate  is  regarded  as  solulile  it  is  not 
actually  so.  To  ensure  high  quality  as  well 
as  weight  in  a grass  crop,  whether  for  grazing 
or  hay,  there  should  be  a definite  system  of 
employing  phosphates.  As  a general  rule, 
basic  slag  is  the  most  satisfactory,  and  al- 
though it  has  been  customary  to  supply  it  at 
the  rate  of  5 cwt.  per  acre  when  the  grade  is 
a high  one,  the  manure  once  used  is  forgotten 
and  probably  not  used  again  for  several  years. 
Moreover,  5 cwt.  is  a small  dressing,  especially 
when  for  the  sake  of  economy — which  is  wholly 
false — a low-grade  sample  is  purchased  and 
distributed  without  any  addition  to  its  weight. 

In  practice  farmers  seldom  manure  pastures, 
appearing  to  regard  artificial  fertilisers  as 
solely  necessary  for  the  hay  crop.  This  is 
quite  a mistake.  It  is  as  important  to  improve 
the  grazing  grass  as  that  which  is  intended 
for  mowing.  The  better  a pasture  the  more 
stock  it  will  feed.  Many  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  a much  larger 
cjuantity  of  mutton  can  be  produced  upon  a 
slagged  pasture  than  upon  a portion  of  the 
same  land  which  has  not  received  slag.  More- 
over, better  results  have  been  obtained  from 
grass  improved  with  slag  than  from  similar 
grass  which  unmanured  has  been  supple- 
mented by  cake.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  production  of  milk.  Thus  the  results 
which  scientific  investigation  have  shown 
should  be  obtained  have  been  obtained  in  prac- 
tice. In  order  to  obtain  a good  crop  of  hay,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  manure  the  land  and 
to  manure  it  properly,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  clovers  and  repress  the  weeds — as  well  as 
to  increase  the  weight — but  to  mow  at  the 
right  time,  and,  lastly,  to  make  the  hay  as 
perfectly  as  possible — although  this  to  some 
extent  depends  on  the  weather. 

The  preliminary  acts  of  husbandry  are  by 
this  time  completed  on  all  well-managed  farms. 
I refer  to  stone-picking,  harrowing,  and  roll- 
. ing-,  all  of  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  the  land.  I propose,  lioweve^ 
To  rqfer  to  the  subject  of  harrowing,  which  is 
'usually  carried  out  in  a most  perfunctory 
manner.  As  a rule,  the  chain  harrow  is  passed 


over  the  land  once  and  no  more,  and  this  witli- 
out  regard  to  the  necessities  ol  the  case.  'I  he 
object  of  this  cultivation  is  to  tear  up  the  cap 
(u-  crust  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  whicli  lias 
been  formed  since  the  last  haiiowing,  to  re- 
move moss,  to  spread  the  droppings  of  the 
stock,  which,  left  as  it  falls,  is  rather  harmful 
than  not,  to  spread  molehills,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  level  the  surface.  I hold  the 
opinion  that  the  average  chain  harrow  fails  in 
some  of  these  particulars,  the  spikes  not  being 
sufficiently  sharp.  In  most  instances,  too,  a 
single  harrowing  leaves  the  work  incomplete, 
while  the  workman  is  seldom  instructed  to  act 
upon  his  own  initiative  and  to  cover  the  ground 
a second  or  even  a third  time  where  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  obtain  better 
results. 

A meadow  intended  for  mowing  should  be 
closed  to  stock  early  in  February,  otherwise 
when  the  weather  is  mild  the  grass  commences 
to  grow  and  is  eaten  off  to  the  damage  of  the 
future  hay  crop.  Moreover,  when  cattle  are 
on  the  land  at  this  early  season  it  frequently 
poaches  and  is  seriously  damaged  so  that  the 
crop  is  diminished.  If  that  portion  of  a pas- 
ture which  is  near  the  gateway  is  examined  it 
will  be  found  that  owing  to  the  frequent  tread- 
ing of  the  stock  little  or  no  grass  grows  at  all, 
and  this  is  the  measure  of  what  occurs  all  over 
a field  rvhich  is  poached,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  difference  in  the  damage  committed. 
The  value  of  hay  depends  largely  upon  the 
composition  of  the  herbage.  There  should  be 
at  least  one-third  of  its  weight  in  the  form  of 
mlover,  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  should 
consist  of  plants  other  than  clovers  and 
grasses,  and  these  should  be  useful  plants, 
such  as  milfoil  and  plantain,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  weeds.  Where,  however,  farmyard 
manure  is  employed  on  grass  land  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  encourage  weeds  of  various 
species,  with  the  result,  which  is  almost  in- 
evitable, that  the  clovers  grow  much  less 
freely.  


milk,  oentage. 
365  3.33 


ANOTHER  2,000=GALLON  COW. 

The  sixth  2,000-gallon  cow  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  England,  and,  like  her_  five  pre- 
decessors, she  is  of  the  British  Friesian  breed. 
The  latest  animal  to  join  the  ranks  of  these 
super-producers  is  Dunninald  Daphne,  bred  by 
Major  David  A.  Spence,  and  owned  by  the 
Olympia  Agricultural  Company,  now  of  Sud- 
bourne,  Orford,  Suffolk.  The  yield  of  Dun- 
iiinald  Daphne  to  date  is  2,001  gallons  in  351 
days,  and  she  is  still  giving  3I  gallons  daily. 
She  is  a great  dairy  cow  and  a most  typical 
Friesian,  as  she  won  first  champion  at  the 
Royal  Show  at  Cardiff  last  ypr,  where  she 
gave  over  nine  gallons  of  milk  in  the  day 
of  trial. 

The  figures  of  the  six  2,'000-gallon  British 
Friesian  cows  are  as  follows: — 

Gallons  Butterfat 

Name.  Owner.  of  Days  in  per- 

milk. 

Eske  Hetty  (Olympia  Co.)  ...  2,413 

Kingswood  Myrtle  (G.  Holt-  , 

Thomas)  ■■■  — 2,283 

Stanfield  Dorrit  (John  Bromet)  2,268 
Southill  Countess  (dead)  ...  2,245 

Hedges  Moss  Bose  (J.  H.  Bean)  2,083 
Dunninald  Daphne  (Olympia 

Co.)  ...  ■■■  2,001  

and  still  milking  3|  galls,  daily. 

The  Olympia  Company's  Sudbourne  herd  has 
now  been  transferred  from  Yorkshire  to  Sud- 
bourne, and  East  Anglian  agriculturists  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  a.  wonderful  dairy  herd 
in  their  midst.  The  cows  include  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  yielders: — Eske  Hetty,  2,413 
gallons;  Dunninald  Daphne,  2,001  gallons;  Hed- 
ges imported  Froukje,  1,708  gallons,  and  still 
milking;  Colton  Royal  Rita,  1,508  gallons;  Gil- 
ston  Amelia,  1,487  gallons,  and  Routh  Blossom, 
1,487  gallons.  The  young  stock  is,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  wonderful,  as  the  first  seven 
in-calf  heifers  in  the  herd  nearest  to  comple- 
tion of  the  initial  lactation  period,  average 
1,139  gallons,  with  an  average  butterfat  per- 
centage of  3.43.  The  seven  heifers  are  as  fol- 
lows:—Cradlehall  Peggy,  1,193  gallons  ; 
Hedges  Dutch  Dairymaid,  1,230  gallons  ; 
Corsebar  Blossom,  1,429  gallons;  Hedges 
Eckrigg  Princess,  1,123  gallons;  Hedges  Dutch 
Honesty,  806  gallons;  Hedges  Ladylike  Grace, 
1,266  gallons,  and  Hedges  Familiar,  924  gal- 
lons. With  the  great  imported  bull,  Terling 
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CATTLE. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HULLS. 

The  following  notes  on  the  care  ami  treat- 
ment of  a bull  are  given  in  the  journal 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  a guide 
to  farmers  who  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence of  keeping  a high-class  sire,  and  especi- 
ally for  those  who  are  custodians  of  bulls  un- 
der the  Live  Stock  Scheme  of  the  Ministry. 

The  bull  has  been  said  to  be  “ half  the  herd.” 
If  he  is  to  get  strong,  healthy  calves  and  prove 
a good  investment  he  should  receive  better 
treatment  and  attention  than  the  ordinary 
stock  on  the  farm. 

Many  bulls  are  housed  and  specially  fattened 
for  sale,  and  when  such  animals  are  purchased 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  rested  and 
carefully  fed  for  the  first  few  days  after  ar- 
rival, until  they  have  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  journey  and  have  grown  accustomed  to 
a new  attendant  and  a change  of  diet.  During 
this  period  sweet  hay,  linseed  cake,  and  bran 
are  recommended  as.  suitable  food  for  a bull, 
but  after  about  one  week  he  should  be  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  whatever  food  it  is  intended 
to  give  him.  Over-feeding  a newly-purchased 
bull  with  too  much  concentrated  food,  or  un- 
der-feeding with  the  idea  of  reducing  his  con- 
dition, are  equally  dangerous. 

The  idea  that  bulls  will  prove  unfertile  or 
lazy  unless  they  are  kept  in  lean  condition  is 
entirely  wrong.  To  obtain  strong,  healthy 
calves  it  is  necessary  that  the  bull  used  should 
be  in  good  condition  and  that  he  should  be 
allowed  plenty  of  exercise.  From  4 to  6 lbs. 
per  day,  according  to  age,  of  cake  or  other 
suitable  concentrated  food  is  none  too  much 
to  give  a bull  in  addition  to  a fair  allowance 
of  roots  and  plenty  of  hay  in  the  late  autumn, 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  of  cut  grass  or 
other  green  food  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  most  important. 
The  times  when  a bull  is  to  be  fed  should  be 
fixed  by  the  owner  and  strictly  adhered  to. 
Before  feeding  an  animal  it  is  important  to  re- 
move any  food  which  may  remain  from  the 
previous  meal,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  ani- 
mal should  not  be  given  more  at  one  meal  than 
he  is  able  to  “ clean  up.”  The  bull  should  al- 
ways have  free  access  to  clean,  fresh  water. 
Where  this  is  not  possible  he  should  be  offered 
water  twice  daily. 

Bulls  should  be  fed,  attended  to  and  exercised 
by  a careful  man;  they  should  be  treated 
kindly,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be 
teased,  or  they  may  develop  vicious  habits. 
Every  bull  exceeding  one  year  old  should  have 
a ring  in  his  nose,  and,  for  leading,  a strong 
staff  of  an  approved  pattern  should  be  used. 
The  hoofs  should  be  kept  short  and  the  soles 
flat,  either  by  exercise  on  a hard  road  or  by 
paring  them  with  a suitable  instrument,  other- 
wise the  animal  cannot  stand,  walk,  or  serve 
properly. 

It  is  advisable  to  brush  and  groom  the  bull 
regularly,  and  an  occasional  wash  with  soap 
and  water  is  beneficial,  to  prevent  vermin. 
Should  vermin  appear  the  animal  should  be 
twice  washed  with  water  to  which  a suitable 
disinfectant  has  been  added.  The  second  wash 
should  follow  the  first  after  an  interval  of  a 
week.  A wineglassful  of  “Jeyes”  Eluid  to  a 
gallon  of  water  is  a suitable  solution  for  the 
purpose. 

The  bull  should  have  proper  shelter  from 
the  cold  in  winter  and  from  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer. To  secure  this  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
him  in  a loose  box  (about  12  ft.  by  12  ft.  in 
size)  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  but  not 
draughty,  attached  to  which  should  be  an  open 
yard,  about  twice  the  dimensions  of  the  loose 
box,  to  which  the  bull  should  have  access.  The 
floor  of  the  loose  box  and  yard  should  be 
paved.  Every  morning  the  dung  and  soiled 
litter  should  be  removed  from  the  box,  fresh 
litter  supplied  and  the  open  yard  swept  clean. 


Vic  Bertus,  follorving  the  celebrated  Golf  im- 
ported Botermijn,  the  future  of  the  Sudbourne 
herd  is  assured. 
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Although  on  many  farms  a loose  box  and  open 
yard  as  described  are  not  available,  it  is  gener- 
ally possible  to  find  a loose  box  in  which  a 
bull  can  be  kept.  On  no  account  should  a bull 
spend  his  life  tied  up  by  the  neck  and  cramped 
in  a stall  which  is  often  dark  and  dirty. 

Plenty  of  exercise  helps  to  maintain  health 
and  vigour.  During  winter,  or  when  confined 
to  the  house,  bulls  should  be  led  out  for  regu- 
lar exercise:  about  one  mile  every  other  day  is 
recommended.  In  summer  a run  in  a paddock 
may  be  permitted  at  night. 

The  practice  of  turning  a bull  loose  among 
a herd  of  cows  is  not  to  be  recommended.  This 
often  leads  to  him  serving  a cow  repeatedly 
until  both  bull  and  cow  are  exhausted,  and 
there  is  a danger  of  the  bull  becoming  unfruit- 
ful and  of  the  cow  not  proving  in  calf.  If  a 
cow  is  in  proper  season  one  thorough  service 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Double  service  should 
not  be  allowed:  it  is  apt  to  reduce  the  consti- 
tution and  condition  of  the  bull,  and  it  tends 
to  diminish  the  number  of  cows  he  can  effec- 
tively serve  in  one  season  and  to  shorten  the 
period  during  which  he  is  suitable  for  stock 
purposes.  Care  should  be  taken  that  a young 
bull  does  not  serve  too  many  cows  during  a 


since  Mr.  Anderson  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
herd.  Mr.  Anderson  is  retiring  from  farming. 
Jlis  holding  has  been  taken  over  by  the  pro- 
prietor, Dr.  Sinclair,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
upholder  of  the  British  Friesian  breed.  Many 
in  Ireland  will  remember  that  it  was  Mr. 
i\nderson  who  had  the  reserve  champion  at 
the  Aberdeen  Spring  Show  and  Sale,  and  that 
in  the  sale  ring  that  animal  fetched  2,000  gns. 

3,500  GUINEAS  FOR  A SIRE. 

There  were  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son’s 'Stock  bull,  Collynie  Master  Lavender. 
He  is  a dark  roan,  three  years  old,  is  short- 
legged, and  has  beautiful  top  and  under  lines. 
He  has  produced  some  grand  stock,  and  that 
was  how  breeders  had  admired  him  so  much. 
Mr.  Anderson  bought  him  three  years  ago  at 
the  draft  sale  at  Collynie  for  1,000  gns.  He  is 
by  the  great  breeding  sire.  Masterstroke,  bred 
by  Mr.  Duthie’s  nephew,  Mr.  John  Duthie 
Webster,  Tarves,  and  is  out  of  a Sittyton  La- 
vender bred  at  Collynie  by  Collynie  Proud 
Victor.  The  initial  bid  for  him  was  1,000  gns. 
Then  they  mounted  up  merrily.  Ultimately 
Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  the  well-known  exporter 
to  the  Argentine,  triumphed,  and  secured  the 
stock  sire  for  3,500  gns.  A good  many 


red  eight-year-old  Lavender,  bred  by  Mr. 
Robert  Duncan  ; Mr.  James  Durno,  Uppermill, 
760  gns.  for  a Rosewood;  Mr.  Buttar,  Corston, 
720  gns.  for  a Nonpareil  ; Mr.  Adams,  Nether 
.\nguston,  500  gns.  for  a six-year-old  Orange 
Blossom  ; Mr.  T.  Kirk,  Abbey  Mains,  700  gns. 
for  a Princess  Royal  ; Mr.  Reid,  of  Hillhead, 
550  gns.  for  a Clipper ; Mr.  McGillivray, 
Clunes,  760  gns.  for  a five-year-old  Lavender ; 
Messrs.  Munro,  Moness,  620  gns.  for  an 
Augusta  ; Mr.  W.  Duthie,  600  gns.  for  a Non- 
pareil : and  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  Tarves,  560 
gns.  for  a Nonpareil. 

DECONTROL  AND  PROSPECTS. 

When  decontrol  takes  place  in  the  first  week 
in  July,  it  is  expected  that  home-fed  meat  will 
show  a sharp  increase  in  prices.  But  it  is 
generally  believed  that  before  August  is  out 
the  pendulum  will  begin  to  swing  back  ; grass- 
fed  stock  will  come  on  to  the  markets  by  that 
time.  Another  important  factor  is  that  im- 
porters expect  a big  revival  of  chilled  meat 
from  the  Argentine. 


CLYDESDALE  FOR  CO.  TYRONE. 

The  beautiful  two-year-old  Clydesdale  colt, 
Fyvie  Emperor,  bred  by  Mr.  James  Durno, 


Photo]  [Lafayette. 

CAPT.  J.  H.  GEEER’S  ABEEDEEN-ANGUS  HEIFEE,  EEINA  OF  CUEEAGH. 
Winner  of  first  prize  and  the  Challenge  Cup  at  Dublin  Show. 


Photo]  [Lafayette. 

ME.  A.  J.  MAESHALL’S  SHOETHOEN  BULL.  PELLIPAE  lEIS. 

First  in  his  class  and  winner  of  the  Championship  Silver  Medal  and  the 
Chaloner  Platd  at  Dublin  Show  last  week. 


short  period,  especially  when  first  used  for  ser- 
vice, or  he  will  become  stunted  and  lose  his 
vigour,  and  possibly  become  temporarily  or 
perhaps  permanently  unfruitful. 


HISTORIC  SHORTHORN  SALE. 


(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent.) 

TIIE  dispersion  of  the  shorthorn  herd  be- 
longing to  Mr.  David  Anderson,  North 
Loirston,  near  Aberdeen,  will  rank 
among  the  most  historic  in  the  annals  of  the 
breed.  Fifty-eight  head  averaged  .£429  7s.  6d., 
the  total  amount  realised  being  J24,903  18s. 
Here  is  a summary  of  the  sale: — 


Averag'e. 

22  cows  ...  £514  0 9 

13  bull  calves  ...  134  14  6 

7 heifer  calves  211  10  0 

5 2-\'r.-old  heifers  411  12  0 

14  yearling  heifers  463  I () 

1 bull  ...  3,675  0 0 


Total. 

£11,308  10  0 

1,751  8 0 

1,480  0 0 
2,058  0 0 

4,630  10  0 

3,675  0 0 


58  head.  Gen.  av.  £429  7 6 £24,903  18  0 

If  the  cows  and  22  calves  (majority  of  the 
latter  being  only  a month  or  six  weeks  old) 
were  classed  together,  the  average  would  work 
out  at  £660  17s.  6d.  The  cream  of  Scottish 
breeders  were  forward  ; several  from  England 
were  present,  but  Ireland,  so  far  as  I could 
see,  was  not  represented.  No  animal  was 
bought  for  Ireland.  The  result  is  all  the  more 
gratifying,  as  it  is  barely  eighteen  years  ago 


thought  the  purchase  was  intended  for  export, 
but  no  ; Mr.  Duncan  bought  him  for  Mr. 
Stephen  Mitchell,  of  Boquhan,  Stirlingshire, 
whose  young  stock  year  after  year  are  mu*ch 
sought  after  both  at  Perth  and  Aberdeen. 
The  yearling  heifers  and  this  season’s  crop  of 
calves  are  mostly  after  Collynie  Master  Laven- 
der. Three  of  this  bull’s  heifer  calves  made 
an  average  of  over  £600  last  October,  and 
three  of  his  bull  calves  averaged  £1,100  at 
Aberdeen  in  February. 

1,400  GNS.  FOR  YEARLING  HEIFER. 

For  females  the  top  individual  price  was 
1,400  gns.  given  by  the  representative  of  Lady 
Cathcart,  of  Cluny  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  for 
a yearling  heifer  of  the  Lavender  family.  She  is 
red  in  colour,  and  faultless  in  type  and  shapes. 
She  is  by  the  3,500  gns.  stock  sire,  and  both  her 
dam  and  granddam  were  bred  by  Mr.  Robert 
Duncan.  Mr.  McIntosh,  Ardargie,  Perthshire, 
paid  700  gns.  for  a white  yearling  heifer  of 
the  Princess  Royal  family.  She  is  out  of  a cow- 
bred  by  Mrs.  Dixon.  For  a Nonpareil  year- 
ling Mr.  James  Durno,  Rothiebrisbane,  gave 
670  gns.  Mr.  R.  Wylie  Hill,  of  Balthayock, 
secured  a two-year-old  Princess  Royal  for  660 
gns.  She  is  by  the  Collynie-bred  Red  Knight. 
Mr.  William  Duthie,  Collynie,  bought  two  cows 
at  800  gns.  each — one  a three-year-old  Red 
Rosewood,  and  the  other  a twelve-year-old 
Orange  Blossom.  For  the  Rosewood  cow's 
two  months  old  calf  Mr.  Duthie  gave  330  gns. 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Lawhill,  paid  1,010  gns.  for  a 


Rothiebrisbane,  Fyvie,  has  been  let  by  Mr. 
John  Weir,  Townhead,  Lanark,  to  Messrs.  W. 
H.  and  A.  Woods,  Glentimore,  Sion  Mills,  for 
use  with  their  mares  this  season.  This  fine 
colt  is  by  Hiawatha  Again,  out  of  the  mare 
Empress  of  Fyvie,  by  Dunure  Footprint.  He 
is  an  extra  big  horse,  with  great  quality  of 
bone  and  fine  feet. 


NO  HOEING. 


One  application  of  “ EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLER  to 
Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards,  etc., 
instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens  the 
gravel,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the  tedious  and  nn- 
satisfactorj'  process  of  hoeing.  Acknowledged  by 
users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving  preparation 
yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gardeners.  The 
EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLER,  prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Laboratory,  is  concentrated  to  double  the  usual 
strength,  one  gallon  making  50  gallons  for  use,  and 
is  now  largely  used  by  Estate  Agents.  Gardeners,  etc., 
everywhere.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  BOILEAU  AND  BOYD,  LTD.,  46  Mary  Street, 
Dublin. 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THB  FARMERS’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  aeseeement  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
tree  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Preee,  Ltd..  179  Qt, 
Brunswick  St.  Daklin. 
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POWER 

WATERFORD 


TeUtruiut 
' SMdmarohwaU,'' 


Seedmerchanfs  and  Nurserymen 


FOR 


Root  Crop  Seeds 
Grasses  & Clovers 


Catalogue  or  Quotation  on  Application 


WM.  POWBR  6 CO.,  ""ssasasr"  waterford. 


THE  TIME  SAVER.I 


You  will  never  make  your  own  solution  for 
spraying  potatoes,  etc.,  if  yon  once  try 

BLIGHTY.” 

Most  chemicals  will  cost  more  thie  year,  but 
“ BLIGHTY  ' has  been  reduced  in  price,  and 
20  lbs.  will  spray  one  statute  acre  for  about  11/6, 

and  spray  It  satisfactorily. 

Place  your  order  now  with  your  usual  dealer  or 
with  the  following  stockholder:— 

Messrs.  Hugh  Moore  & Alexanders,  Ltd.,  The  Linen 
Hall,  Dublin. 

Co-operative  Associations  can  obtain  their  supplies  direct  from  the 

IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY,  LTD.,  151  THOMAS  ST.,  DUBLIN. 


SPRAYING 

MIXTURE. 


COPPER  SULPHATE  ^ 

CRYSTALS  OR  POWDER 

guaranteed  98/99%  - purity 

Place  yoMr  orders  — NOW  Hr"! 

THE  MONO  NICKEL  Co.,  LTD.  ^ -- 

39  VICTORIA  STREET  LONDON  S.V.  1. 


THE  KERRIES  AT  THE  DUBLIN 
SHOW. 

(From  a Correspondent.) 

Though  the  seventy  exhibits  promised 
did  not  turn  up  in  full,  the  largest  re- 
corded number  of  exhibits  was  passed. 

On  examination  of  the  catalogue  it  will  be 
found  that  nine  entries  in  Class  35  were 
repeats  of  entries  in  Class  34,  and  three  ab- 
sentees make  the  number  on  show  fifty-eight, 
a truly  grand  lot,  presenting  a very  difficult 
task  for  the  experienced  judge.  No  one  who 
watched  the  judge  can  say  that  he  did  not 
give  careful  attention  to  each  animal  placed 
before  him,  going  over  their  perfections  and 
imperfections  carefully,  and  even  if  the 
winners  in  two  classes  happened  to  be  his  own 
breeding,  no  one  could  charge  him  with  being  1 
partial  to  them  on  that  account,  as  he  may  I 
not  have  recognised  that  this  was  the  fact. 
The  judge  wears  his  years  lightly  and  looks 
still  strong  and  vigorous,  though  it  is  so  long 
since  I first  saw  him  adjudicating  in  the 
classes  for  his  one-time  favourite  breed. 

In  few  of  his  verdicts  was  there  any  unfavour- 
able criticisms,  though  a good  many  con- 
sidered he  might  have  placed  Mr.  Hilliard’s 
Castlelough  Mona  3 higher  in  her  class  even 
though  she  was  a little  rough  at  the  tail  end. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  graver  faults  in  the 
two  placed  above  her,  though  I have  seldom 
seen  a nicer  cow  than  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown’s  Gort 
Curley  4.  The  second  prize  cow  Gort  Drops 
6 did  not  seem  to  merit  that  distinction.  Taken 
altogether,  ten  grand  cows  were  shown 
The  judging  in  the  three-year-old  heifer  class, 
according  to  the  critic.s,  was  faultless,  though  at 
first  fault  was  found  with  the  judge  for  putting 
Mr.  A.  R.  Vincent’s  Muckross  Mousekin  last. 
The  winner,  Mr.  Vincent’s  Drumgannah 
Dairymaid,  was  a grand  typical  Kerry  with 
a good  bag.  The  second  prize,  Mr.  Brown’s 
Ard  Caein  Mimosa,  was  also  a proved  good 
heifer,  and  Mr.  Hilliard’s  Castlelough  Carrie 
was  a heifer  of  promise,  not  having  produced 
a calf  up  to  date  of  Show.  Some  considered 
that  heifers  of  that  age  should  be  shown  in 
milk.  There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
contention,  which  is  enforced  at  the  Royal 
Show  of  England,  but  that  Show  is  always 
held  in  July,  which  makes  a difference. 

In  the  two-year-old  class  a charming  heifer 
took  the  red  rosette — Mr.  J.  Hilliard’s  Castle- 
lough Mona  4 — but  she  was  in  very  low  condi- 
tion and  poor  blood,  and  no  wonder  when  it 
is  seen  that  while  she  was  two  years  old  on 
March  27  she  had  given  birth  to  a calf  on  Feb- 
ruary 9 previous.  Mr.  J.  C.  McKay’s  Pallas 
Fairy,  a very  useful  heifer  with  a good  bag, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Hilliard’s  Castlelough 
Oriel  5 third. 

A new  class  was  introduced  this  year,  viz., 
for  yearling  heifers,  and  nine  competed.  They 
were  a fine  lot,  but  Mr.  Hilliard’s  Castlelough 
Monica,  Mr.  Brown’s  Ard  Caein  Chloe,  and 
Mr.  Hilliard’s  Castlelough  Eileen  were  out- 
standing, and  were  so  placed  by  the  judge. 
Some  Show-goers  object  strongly  to  showing 
yearlings,  as  they  are  sometimes  injured  and 
prevented  from  breeding  by  overfeeding  in 
consequence,  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  this 
class,  which  were  in  ideal  condition  for  breed- 
ing cattle,  and  gave  promise  of  keen  compe- 
tition in  the  future  when  they  mature.  This 
finished  the  cows  and  heifers  except  the  milk- 
ing contest,  which  this  year  was  a real  one, 
and  was  an  eye-opener  for  those  who  do  not 
know  what  Kerries  are. 

The  judging  of  the  aged  bulls  did  not  please 
anyone  with  whom  I came  in  contact  either  in 
the  ring  or  stalls.  The  first  prize  bull  was 
different  in  type  to  what  I always  looked  on 
a Kerry  to  be — a beef  animal  par  excellence 
he  was,  but  not  a bull  typical  of  a milk  breed. 
The  best  animals  shown  were  not, 
in  the  opinions  of  those  I met,  placed  at  the 
head  of  their  class,  and  loud  complaints  were 
heard.  The  winning  bull  carried  himself 
proudly,  which  was  all  the  more  creditable  to 
him,  as  he  had  a great  weight  under  his  horns 
far  in  excess  of  what  is  expected  in  a Kerry, 


The  same  policy  was  pursued  in  the  class 
for  two-year-old  bulls,  and  a bull  with  an  ideal 
head  for  a Dexter  was  placed  first  and  given 
the  championship  also.  The  judging  of  the 
yearling  bulls  gave  general  satisfaction. 

Though  no  reflection  can  be  made  on  Mr. 
Rattray’s  impartiality,  yet  a judge  who  has  his 
own  breeding  staged  before  him  is  placed  in  a 


difficult  position,  and  one  that  a judge  with 
less  courage  would  shrink  from.  Animals  that 
grow  to  maturity  under  our  eyes  are  apt  to 
impress  themselves  on  one’s  memory  and  on 
our  affections,  and  we  know  how  blind  we  all 
are  to  the  faults  of  those  we  love.  Still,  I say 
that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Rattray  did  well. 
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FINAL  AWARDS  AT  DUBLIN  SHOW.  HORSE-SHOEING  COMPETITIONS. 

Looking  back  now  upon  the  complete 
fixture,  it  can  well  be  said  that  last  week’s 
Agricultural  Show  at  Ballsbridge  was  the 
greatest  success  in  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  Our  report  in  last  issue  was 
based  largely  on  the  results  of  the  opening  day 
of  the  Show,  but  these,  satisfactory  as  they 
were,  fell  very  much  short  of  the  results  of 
the  two  succeeding  days.  The  weather  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  improvement,  for, 
with  bright,  warm  sunshine  taking  the  place 
of  the  drizzling  rain  experienced  on  Tuesday, 
the  second  and  third  days  of  the  Show  drew 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  visitors.  The 
experiment  of  the  Society  in  keeping  the  gates 
open  till  8 p.m.  on  Wesdnesday  resulted  most 
successfully,  crowds  of  city  people  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
grounds,  which  on  this  particular  evening  were 
simply  packed  in  all  parts.  The  official  figures 
showing  the  number  of  visitors  on  each  day 
compared  with  last  year  are  interesting; — 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Totals 


Increase 


1919. 
...  3,646 

...  7,804 

...  6,002 
...  2,921 

...  20,373 


1920. 

4,940 

12,627 

12,193 


29,760 

20,373 

9,387 


In  addition  to  a full  display  of  the  live  stoek 
and  other  exhibits,  the  programme  for  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  contained  many  interest- 
ing features,  and  of  these  we  can  now  take 
note. 

MILK  YIELD  TESTS. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Milk  yield  tests  were  carried  out  on  the  first 
two  days,  prizes  being  offered  for  cows  scoring 
the  highest  points  for  yield  and  butter-fat.  The 
first  test  was  open  to  animals  entered  in 
Class  II  and  12  (Dairy  Shorthorns),  and  of  the 
six  who  entered  Mr.  L.  A.  Beamish’s  (Queens- 
town) Furbelow  Countess  2nd  won  first  prize, 
the  same  owner’s  Duchess  of  Ashgrove  came 
next,  and  third  prize  went  to  Walesby  Rose 
Bud,  the  property  of  Mr.  M.  F.  O’Brien,  Fox- 
rock.  Mr.  .Patk.  Roche’s  (Wexford)  Lady’s 
Maid  was  highly  commended.  Detailed  figures 
for  this  class  were: — 

Average 
% of  Days 

Yield,  butter-  in  Points 
lbs.  fat.  milk,  scored. 
Furbelow  Countess  2nd...  42.1  4.2  98  72  945 

Duchess  of  Ashgrove  ...  48.6  4 25  72  625 

Walesby  Rose  Bud  16th  48.3  4 10  72  312 

Lady’s  Maid  ...  ...  31. 1 6.2  40  68.387 

KERRIES. 

There  was  a fine  turn-out  of  nine  Kerry 
cows  in  the  second  test  (for  animals  entered  in 
Classes  31  and  32),  and  here  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown, 
Naas,  got  first  and  third  prizes  with  his  Gort 
Curley  4th  and  Gort  Primrose  8th,  second 
award  going  to  the  Knight  of  Kerry’s  Valencia 
Metn..  Mr.  J.  Hilliard  s Castlelougli  Mona  was 
^serv'e,  and  another  one  of  Mr.  Brown’s,  Gort 
Effie  7th,  was  highly  commended.  The 
scores  in  this  class  were: — 


Gort  Curley  4th 
Valencia  Meta  ... 
Gort  Primrose  8th 
Castlelough  Mona 
Gort  Piffle  7th  ... 


JERSEY  AND  BRITISH  FRIESIAN. 

The  third  test  was  open  to  animals  entered 
in  Classes  38  (Jerseys),  42  and  43  (British 
Fnesians),  and  of  the  four  who  competed  Mr. 
W.  F.  C.  Wilkinson’s  Friesian  cow,  Melford 
Annie,  came  first,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hewitt’s 
Jersey  heifer,  Dargle  Troll,  second.  No  third 
award  was  made.  The  scores  here  were; — 


Yield. 

% Of  Days 
butter-  in 

Points 

lbs. 

fat. 

milk. 

scored . 

43.9 

3.6 

16 

65.655 

38.8 

3.8 

47 

62 

35 

4.1 

20 

59.8 

35.3 

3.4 

34 

55.7 

31.4 

3.2 

45 

50.9 

Melford  Annie 
Dargle  Troll  ., 


Average 
% of  Days 
Yield,  butter-  in 
lbs.  fat.  milk. 
63  3.4  12 

26.8  4.7  71 


There  were  two  competitions  in  horse-shoe- 
ing.  Class  A.  (light  horses),  for  which  there 
were  a dozen  entries,  and  Class  B.  (heavy 
horses),  for  which  there  was  an  entry  of  thir- 
teen. In  the  former  first  prize  and  a silver 
medal  was  won  by  Jerh.  O'Brien,  Cloyne; 
second  prize  by  T.  O’Connor,  Dublin;  third 
prize  by  P.  A.  Hickey,  Millstreet,  and  fourth 
prize  by  T.  Byrne,  Dublin.  Special  prizes 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
master  farriers  and  journeymen  who  had  at- 
tended classes  were  won  as  follows: — Master 
farriers— First,  J.  O’Brien;  second,  P.  A. 
Hickey;  third,  D.  J.  Revins.  Journeymen — 

First,  T.  Halligan,  Rathvilly;  second,  D. 
O’Keeffe,  Mitehelstown;  third,  T.  Byrne.  In 
the  heavy  horse  class  P.  A.  Hickey  won  first 
in  the  master  farriers’  seetion,  J.  O’Brien  being 
second,  and  J.  Orr  third,  and  in  the  journey- 
men’s section  P.  Doyle,  Inchicore,  D-ibiin,  was 
first;  W.  Lindsay,  Dublin,  second,  and  T. 
O Connor,  Dublin,  third.  The  championship 
medal  offered  by  the  Department  for  the  best 
candidate  in  the  competition  was  awarded  to 
P.  A.  Hickey,  Millstreet. 

BUTTERMAKING  COMPETITIONS. 

Much  interest  centred  in  the  butter-making 
competitions,  whieh  were  held  each  day 'in  the 
Working  Dairy.  There  were  three  elasses, 
one  for  pupils,  one  open  to  residents  in  Ire- 
land, and  finally  the  championship  class  open 
to  all.  The  value  of  the  prizes  in  each  case 
was  £4  for  first  prize,  £3  for  second,  £2  for 
third,  and  £i  for  fourth,  while,  in  addition, 
a brooch  medal  was  offered  for  the  first  prize 
winner,  in  the  two  open  classes.  The  prizes 
were  presented  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  ficst  class  was  decided  on  the  opening 
afternoon,  and  was  confined  to  pupils  trained 
at  classes  organised  by  any  County  Commit- 
tees in  Ireland  or  any  of  the  Rural  Domestic 
Economy  Schools  (pupils  from  Munster  Insti- 
tute and  Ulster  Dairy  School  ineligible  to  com- 
pete in  this  class).  There  were  fifteen  com- 
petitors, and  the  result  was: — 

ist  prize— Miss  A.  MacGrath,  Ballymore- 
Eustace. 

2nd  prize— Miss  E.  Ervine,  Tullyglush,  Ban- 
bridge. 

31-d  prize — Miss  S.  Hayden,  Carlow. 

4th  prize — Miss  L.  O’Brien,  Ballymore- 
Eustace. 

Wednesday’s  competition  was  open  to  all 
residents  in  Ireland,  and  there  were  eleven  en- 
tries. The  result  in  this  class  was: — 

1st  prize — Miss  A.  Kearney,  Munster  Instftute. 

2nd  prize— Miss  R.  Martin,  Ulster  Dairy 
School. 

3rd  prize — Miss  S.  Crawford,  Ulster  Dairy 
School. 

4th  prize— Miss  H.  Crawford,  Ulster  Dairy 
School. 


THE  “ RAPID  ” BUTTER  CHURN 

will  make  Butter  in  a few  minutes.  It  is 
made  of  best  Tin  Plate  with  wood  fittings 
and  is  unbreakable. 

Prices  (to  churn)  pints,  12/6 ; 5 pints.  15/.; 
7 pints.  19/6.  Free  directions  with  each. 
For  Cheese- 
making try  a 
“FARMERS’ 

FRIEND” 

CHEESE 
MOULD  AND 
PRESS.  Sizes 
and  prices,  1-t 
lbs.  16/-:  2-6  lbs. 

18/6;  3-10  23/6: 

4-14  lbs.  29/6. 

Postage  and 
packing  1/3  ex- 
tra. Splendid 
Cheese  making  instructions  with  each. 
Send  for  List  of  Dairy  Utensils. 

J.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Otley,  Yorks 


The  championship  competition  was  kept  for 
the  closing  day.  Of  the  dozen  entries  four 
came  from  the  Munster  Institute  and  five  from 
the  Ulster  Dairy  School,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  issue  being  fought  out  be- 
tween representatives  of  these  two  institutions. 
A Munster  girl  was  again  successful  in  win- 
ning first  place.  Result: — 

1st  prize — Miss  E.  M.  Hackett,  Munster  Insti- 
tute. 

2nd  prize— Miss  R.  Martin,  Ulster  Dairy 
School. 

3rd  prize  -Miss  A.  Cullen,  Munster  Institute; 
and  Miss  K.  Finegan,  Ulster  Dairy  School! 

4th  prize — Miss  H.  Crawford,  Ulster  Dairy 
School. 

CATTLE  SALES. 

On  Tuesday  auction  sales  of  cattle  were  held, 
a batch  of  Shorthorns  being  offered  by  Messrs' 

several  lots  of 

-\berdeen-Angus,  Herefords,  Jerseys,  and 
British  Friesian  coming  under  the  hammer  of 
Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.  These  sales,  of 
coursC’  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
March  fixture,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
business  of  a rather  quiet  nature.  Several  lots 
passed  through  the  rings  unsold,  but  for  some 
of  the  others  good  prices  were  paid,  the 
hignest  being  500  gns.  given  by  a Welsh  buyer 
^r  Mr.  Ed.  Cowdy’s  Summer  Island  Orphan 
Bloom,  a yearling  Shorthorn  heifer,  by  Dun- 
glass  Favourite. 

The  chief  transactions  were; — 

SHORTHORNS. 

Lacken  Snowdrop,  c Jan.. 
1919—Mr.  M.  Barrington  Jellett,  Clbnard 
Dundrum 

Mr.  E.  (^wdy’s  Summer  Island  Orphan  Bloom. 

c.  May,  1919— Sir  Owen  Philips,  Sth.  Wales 
Mr.  G.  E.  Moore’s  Broadhooks  F 10,  c.  April 
1919—Mr.  J.  Stanley.  Monkstown,  Cork  ... 

ABEROEEN-ANCUS. 

Lieut.-Col.  de  Burgh’s  cow.  Venick  of  Oldtown— 

J-iord  Kenmare  ... 

Mr.  B.  C.  Williams’s  cow.  Disdain— Sir  J.  Dillon 

M"*-  W,  E.  Kilroy’s  Nora  of  Moat— Mr.  Fraser. 

Sligo 

Earl  of  Ossory’e  Annie  Maria— Dr.  Scriven  ... 

m I^t)bb’s  Pride  of  Knockbreda  5— Mr. 
Watson,  Clonmel 

Mr.  F.  J,  Robb's  Petunia  4 of  Lisnabreeny — 

Lord  Kenmare 

Mr.  F.  J.  Kobb’s  Biienavista  8— Major  Alexan- 
der 

Mr.  B.  C.  Williams’s  Eevacha  of  Coolcower — 

Lord  Kenmare  ... 

Mr.  B.  C.  Williams’s  Gerana  of  Ooolcower — 

Major  Loftns 

Mr.  E.  J.  Beaumont  Nesbitt’s  cow.  Petunia  of 
Tubberdaly— Mr.  Lett,  Co.  Wexford 

Mr,  B.  C.  Williams’s  Priasa  of  Coolcower— Mr 
Watsou,  Clonmel 

HEREFORDS. 

Col.  Purdon  Winter’s  Prism— Mr.  Newman, 

Athboy  ...  ...  ...  ...  4g 


Gns. 

95 

500 

loa 

150 

70 

40 

40 

75 

70 

120 

110 

125 

60 

130 


JERSEYS. 

Dowager  Countess  of  Desarfs  Ant-Even  Crocus 

—Mr.  Withrington  ...  ...  ...  23 

Dowager  Countess  of  Desart’s  Aut-Even  Clematis 

— Capt.  Brooke  ...  ...  ...  22 

Mr.  W.  II.  Odium's  Bella — Mr.  Withrington  ...  48 

BRITISH  FRIESIAN. 

Lord  Dunalley’s  bull,  Kilboy  Foch— Mr.  P. 

Clarke.  Navan  ...  ...  ...  ...  eg 

We  understand  there  Was  a large  private  de- 
mand for  Kerries  by  both  home  and  cross- 
Channel  breeders,  but  owners  in  most  cases 
were  found  loath  to  part  with  their  animals. 

SHEEP  AWARD. 

further  award  in  the  sheep  section  was 
the  Perpetual  Cliallenge  Cup,  which  was  won 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Kilroy,  Moate  View,  Oldcastle, 
for  the  best  group  of  short-woolled  sheep. 


Points 
scored . 
83.5 
57.1 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
••  Farmeri*  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


NOTABLE  STANDS  AT  THE  SHOW, 
See  page  650. 
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NEXT  WEEK  AT  BALMORAL. 

PROMISE  OF  A SUCCESSFUL  SHOW. 

All  interested  in  the  Royal  Ulster  Agri- 
cultural Society,  whose  continuous  opera- 
tions throughout  the  past  half-century, 
and  more,  have  so  materially  contributed  to  the 
well-being  of  the  agricultural  and  allied  indus- 
tries of  the  province,  will  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Annual  Show',  to  be  held  on  May  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  next,  gives  every  indication  that 
the  exhibition  will  be  a most  excellent  one  in 
every  respect,  w'orthy  of  progressive  Irish 
farmers  and  the  best  traditions  of  the  Society. 

Year  after  year  records  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  prizes.  This  year,  it  is  learned 
from  Mr.  MacRae,  the  energetic  and  courteous 
Secretary,  it  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
huge  Slim  of  £3,672,  and  has  attracted  an 
entry  of  live  stock  alone  exceeding  that  of  last 
year  by  upwards  of  250,  w'ith  well-filled  classes 
in  all  the  principal  departments.  In  this  con- 
nection special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
harness  horses.  Entries  of  these  total  100, 
and  in  addition  to  the  Irish  representatives, 

' visitors  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 

; seeing  many  of  the  Show-ring  performers  that 

i have  gained  notoriety  at  the  classic  English 

and  5co'^ch  Shows. 

!,  It  has  been  arranged  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  that 
V the  Educational  Exhibit  assembled  at  the  re- 
^ cent  Dublin  Show,  and  which  attracted  much 
- favourable  comment,  should  be  transferred  in 
^ its  entirety  to  Balmoral.  In  one  section, 

namely.  Poultry,  the  display  will,  in  fact,  be 
on  a larger  scale  than  that  at  Dublin.  In  this 
f section  it  is  intended  to  illus;trate  the  incuba^- 
' tion  and  rearing  of  chickens  by  natural  and 
artificial  methods,  and  intensive  and  semi- 
i intensive  methods  of  poultry  keeping.  Good 
I and  bad  hens  will  be  exhibited  together  w'lth 
f a collection  of  eggs  laid  by  each  bird  in  the 
b.  pullet  stage,  and  collections  of  eggs  represent- 
I’  ing  the  yield  from  a hen  during  her  first. 


second,  and  third  years.  Specimens  of  eggs 
laid  by  different  breeds  of  poultry  will  be  on 
view',  and  eggs  will  be  graded  as  to  size  and 
suitability  or  otherw'ise  for  hatching.  Samples 
of  the  various  foods  suitable  for  poultry- 
feeding w'ill  be  available  for  inspection,  as  w'ell 
as  a collection  of  goods  show'ing  the  kinds  and 
quantities  consumed  by  a hen  in  tw'elve 
months. 

The  remaining  sections  will  be  devoted  to 
Dairying-,  Horticulture,  and  main  educational 
exhibits.  In  the  Dairying  section  the  ad- 
vantages of  milk-recording  and  cow-testing— 
two  subjects  that  are  attracting  wide  public 
interest  at  present — w'ill  be  illustrated.  Two 
cows,  one  of  high  and  the  second  of  low  milk 
yield,  will  be  on  view.  Visitors  w'ill  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  between  the 
cows  and  comparing  their  opinions  with  the 
results  as  ascertained  by  milk  records.  The 
importance  of  clean  milk  and  the  composition 
of  milk  and  milk  products  will  also  be  demon- 
strated. In  the  Horticultural  section  the  best 
method  of  growing  vegetables  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a small  scale  demonstration  plot.  The 
pruning  of  fruit  trees,  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases, and  approved  methods  of  marketing 
fruit  will  also  receive  attention. 

In  the  main  educational  exhibit  the  results 
of  live  stock  feeding  experiments  will  be  de- 
monstrated, and  the  composition  and  uses  of 
feeding  stuffs  will  be  fully  explained.  In  the 
portion  devoted  to  farm  seeds  the  necessity 
for  using  only  the  best  and  purest  seeds  will 
be  illustrated,  and  the  Department’s  Seed 
Testing  Station  will  supply  exhibits  descrip- 
tive of  the  methods  of  seed  testing  pursued  at 
the  Station.  The  specimens  of  new  varieties 
of  flax,  cereals,  and  other  agricultural  plants 
produced  by  the  Department’s  Plant  Breeding 
Division  will  show  w'hat  is  being  done  in  Ire- 
land in  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  agri- 
cultural science.  Specimens  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  potatoes — another  portion  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  which  Ulster  is_  vitally 
interested — will  be  available  for  inspection,  and 


improved  methods  of  cultivation  will  be  illus- 
trated. For  the  information  of  those  interested 
in  Beekeeping  a demonstration  bee-hive  will 
be  provided  in  charge  of  the  Department’s 
beekeeping  expert,  from  whom  advice  and  in- 
struction can  be  obtained.  J’inally,  there  will 
be  exhibits  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  teaching 
pursued  at  the  Winter  Agricultural  Classes,  in 
which,  as  the  report  on  Agricultural  Recon- 
struction states,  “ instruction  is  brought  to  the 
farmer’s  door.” 

The  Buttermaking  competitions  under  the 
Department’s  auspices  in  the  working  dairy 
will  again  be  an  attractive  and  educative 
feature,  and  will  prove  most  instructive  to  those 
desirous  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  different 
processes.  Horse  Shoeing  competitions,  com- 
mencing at  10.30  a.m.  and  continuing  through- 
out the  day,  will  be  held  on  the  second  and 
third  days.  The  implement,  machinery,  and 
manufacturing  section  will  be  a very  large  one. 
It  will  be  replete  with  the  most  modern  pro- 
ducts of  engineering  skill,  and  there  will  be 
represented  every  kind  of  article  designed  by 
science  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  a continu- 
ance of  fine  weather  is  all  that  is  required  to 
make  the  forthcoming  Show  the  most_  success- 
ful ever  held  under  the  Society’s  auspices,  and 
to  crowd  Balmoral  to  its  utmost  capacity  during 
the  26-28th. 


The  good  appearance  of  an  animal  depends 
greatly  upon  the  condition  of  its  coat  or  skin. 
A clean,  healthy  coat,  with  smooth  glossy  hair, 
should  be  the  stock-breeder’s  aim,  and  this  not 
only  with  a few  of  the  best  animals,  but  with 
all.'  To  attain  it,  they  must  be  in  perfect 
health  and  a general  state  of  well  being. 
Proper  food,  exercise,  sanitary  surroundings, 
thorough  cleanliness,  good  grooming  are  the 
things  which  tell.  A rough  staring  coat  de- 
notes something  wrong  in  health.  A dirty 
coat  is  a token  of  neglect. 
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KERRIES  AS  MILKERS. 

At  the  great  national  Show  held  in  Dublin 
last  week  it  was  only  fitting  that  Ire- 
land’s original  and  native  breed  of  cattle 
should  occupy  a position  of  first  importance. 
The  total  entries  of  Kerries  in  the  seven  classes 
provided  were  70,  or  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cattle  entries  in  the  Show.  It  was  no 
easy  task  which  confronted  the  judge,  and  it 
is  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Rattray,  Bally- 
bunion,  that  he  got  through  the  work  of 
awarding  the  rosettes  with  such  expedition  and 
gave  such  general  satisfaction.  During  the 
Show  the  Kerries  came  in  for  a great  deal  of 
attention,  and  in  the  parade  they  made  a great 
impression.  On  the  concluding  day  of  the 
Show  interest  chiefly  centred  about  the  result 
of  the  milk  yield  test  so  far  as  admirers  of 
dairy  stock  were  concerned.  In  the  milk  yield 
class  provided  for  Kerry  cows  there  were  five 
competitors,  and  these  were  naturally  some  of 
the  best  milkers  in  the  Show  yard,  though,  unr 
doubtedly,  there  were  many  deep-milking 
Kerries  which  had  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
but  were  placidly  chewing  the  cud  in  some 
far-away  pasture.  The  five  entries  averaged 
for  the  day  36.8  lb.  of  milk,  or  over  gals., 
with  an  average  butter  content  of  3.6  per  cent. 
The  first  prize  winner,  Gort  Curley  4th,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown,  Naas,  yielded  43.9 
lbs.  of  milk,  with  an  average  of  3.6  per  cent, 
of  butter  fat.  The  yield  of  the  Kerries  in  this 
competition  compared  more  than  favourably 
with  the  yields  of  other  breeds,  particularly 
when  it  is  considered  that  three  Kerry  cows 
can  be  maintained  on  the  amount  of  food  re- 
quired to  keep  two  cows  of  a larger  breed. 

The  following  table  gives  detailed  particulars 
of  the  milk  yield  test  for  Kerries: — 

Average 


Days 

% of 

Total 

Name  of 

in 

YMeld 

butter- 

points 

cow. 

milk. 

lbs. 

fat. 

scored. 

Gort  Curley  4th 

. 16 

43.9 

3.6 

' 65.6 

Valencia  Meta 

. 47 

38.8 

3.8 

62 

Gort  Primrose  8th- 

. 20 

35 

4.1 

59  8 

Castlelough  Mona 

. 47 

38.8 

3.4 

55.7 

Gort  Effie 

. 45 

31.4 

3.2 

50.9 

The  claim  of  the 

Kerry 

as  the 

most 

profit- 

able  milch  cow  for  either  the  small  farmer  or 
the  owner  who  can  keep  one  cow  to  supply  his 
family  with  milk  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Kerry,  for  her  weight,  gives  a larger  yield  of 
milk,  with  a higher  butter  fat  content,  than 
any  other  breed  ; and,  moreover,  that,  besides 
being  hardier  than  other  breeds,  she  costs  less 
to  keep,  and  for  this  reason  is  essentially  a 
most  economical  cow.  The  increased  attention 
given  to  the  cost  of  production  of  milk,  which 
includes  capital  invested  in  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  food,  has  brought  the  Kerry  into 
wide  favour  on  the  score  of  economy.  Apart 
from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Kerry  cow, 
which  makes  her  such  a suitable  setting  in 
paddock  or  lawn,  the  inherent  milking  capacity 
she  possesses  and  the  excellent  beef  cattle 
which  she  leaves  by  a variety  of  suitable 
crosses  enhances  her  worth  immensely  as  a 
commercial  animal.  Kerry  cows  have  already 
some  excellent  milking  records  to  their  credit, 
and  despite  all  the  clamour  for  outside  breeds, 
the  native  cattle  of  South-West  Ireland  have  so 
many  points  in  their  favour  as  milkers  that 
their  proportion  in  the  milking  stock  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  certain  to  show  a steady 
expansion. 


It  is  of  no  use  to  show  animals  of  any  kind 
where  there  is  a fairly  sharp  competition,  un- 
less they  are  properly  “got  up.”  Of  course, 
premier  honours  are  not  to  be  won  without 
good  cattle,  but  a lot  of  work  is  also  needed, 
and  must  be  put  in  hand  in  good  time.  One 
of  the  main  factors  is  to  begin  soon  enough. 
Careful  feeding  and  regular  exercise  are  im- 
portant. The  skin  must  also  be  attended  to 
regularly,  kept  clean,,  and  massaged  at  least 
twice  a week.  The  well-prepared  animal  looks 
the  best  ; and  faults  that  one  could  not  miss 
seeing  when  in  the  rough  are  toned  down  con- 
siderably by  the  dressing  that  should  be  given. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FARMEES’  GAZETTE  OflBce 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

THE  GOOSEBERRY  SAWFLY. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  (Cofyright.) 

The  caterpillars  of  this  very  active  fly 
cause  very  considerable  loss  every  season 
to'  gooseberry  growers.  Persons  who 
cultivate  the  gooseberry  in  a large  way  for 
market  purposes  are  well  informed  as  regards 
the  enemies  of  their  crops,  including  this,  and, 
therefore,  take  measures  in  good  time  to  pre- 
vent what  would  be  to  them  a grave  loss.  The 
amateur  gardener,  having  so  many  other  con- 
siderations to  occupy  his  mind  and  time,  sel- 
dom realises  what  is  taking  place  until  his 
good  and  v/ell-cropped  bushes  have  been  al- 
most stripped  of  their  leaves  in  the  course  of 
a few  days.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
foliage  is  eaten  up  is  accounted  for  by  the 
numbers  of  caterpillars  and  their  astonishing 
voracity.  They  are  truly  champion  eaters. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
take  special  pains  to  prevent  their  deadly  at- 
tacks. They  are  certainly  deadly  in  so  far  as  the 
complete  spoiling  of  this  lear’s  crop  is  con- 
cerned. Roots,  branches,  and  leaves  all  play 
their  part  in  the  production  and  maturing  of 
the  crop.  The  leaves,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  factory  hands,  who  change  the 
raw  material  into  the  finished  article,  which 
in  this  case  is  ripe  fruit.  When,  therefore, 
bushes  are  denuded  of  their  leaves  the  fruit 
remains  in  that  stage  of  growth  which  was 
reached  when  the  damage  occurred  and  utterly 
fails  to  ripen.  And  garden  products  are  worth 
more  now  than  ever  they  were,  in  common 
with  other  articles  of  food.  And  not  only  is 
the  crop  of  berries  for  this  season  spoiled,  but 
the  bushes  are  considerably  weakened  into  the 
bargain  and  rarely  give  a good  or  even  a fair 
crop  the  following  year.  The  eggs  are  laid  on 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  larvae  come 
forth  in  about  a week  and  begin  to  eat  up  the 
foliage,  as  stated,  with  marvellous  rapidity.  So 
the  prevention  of  such  attacks  is  a matter  that 
does  not  admit  of  much  delay.  Fortunately 
the  means  are  simple.  Biting  insects  on  fruit 
trees  or  bushes  can  be  easily  dealt  with  by  ap- 
plying a spray  of  arsenate  of  lead.  About 
I lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water  would  suffice,  and 
it  should  be  applitd  on  a dry  day.  A potato 
sprayer  or  syringe  with  a spraying  nozzle  will 
do  the  work  thoroughly.  This  substance,  as 
most  people  know,  or  will  promptly  find  out 
when  they  approach  the  chemist  to  purchase 
it,  is  a deadly  poison;  consequently  great  care 
is  called  for  in  its  use.  One  spraying  will  be 
ample,  and,  should  any  be  left  over,  the  safest 
method  of  disposing  of  it  is  to  dig  a hole  in 
the  ground,  pour  it  in,  and  cover.  The  dry 
material  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  berries  afterwards, 
there  will  be  no  danger  if  they  are  not  used 
until  the  jam-making  season  or  until  they  be- 
come ripe.  In  the  event  of  early  pickings 
being  desired,  the  berries  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  twice  in  cold  vrater. 


CINERARIAS  FOR  SPRING. 

If  one  is  to  judge  by  their  sale,  cinerarias 
are  uncommonly  popular  with  most  folk. 
Plants  offered  by  nurserymen  are  of  a handy 
size,  and  arc  extretnely  useful  and  suitable  for 
window  gardening  and  house  decoration  gene- 
rally. The  e.xtraordinary  diversity  of  colour  in 
the  handsome  single  flowers  makes  them  addi- 
tionally attractive,  and  as  they  remain  in  bloom 
for  a long  period  when  flowers  are  not  very 
plentiful  they  are  worth  the  attention  of  all 
flower  lovers.  Home  grown  are  more  appre- 
ciated and  the  present  time  is  suited  for  sow- 
ing the  seeds.  No  artificial  heat  is  needed  for 
raising  the  plants  from  seeds,  nor,  indeed,  at 
all  in  their  culture.  The  less  they  have  of  it 
the  better.  Plants  from  seeds  sown  at  present 
would  bloom  from  March  onwards.  Where  a 
long  succession  of  bloom  is  desired  another 
sowing  may  be  made  in  June.  Equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leafmould,  together  with  one  part  of 
sand,  passed  through  a quarter  inch  riddle,  will 


suit  them  well.  The  seeds  are  covered  very 
lightly,  indeed,  as  all  small  seeds  should  be. 
A pane  of  whitened  glass  is  placed  over  the 
pan  or  box  subsequent  to  watering  to  prevent 
a too  quick  evaporation.  When  the  little 
plants  can  be  safely  handled  they  are  pricked 
a couple  of  inches  apart,  and  afterwards,  when 
sufficient  growth  has  been  made,  potted  into 
3-inch  pots.  From  these  eventually  they  are 
shifted  into  pots  of  5 or  6-inch  diameter.  A 
garden  frame  in  a somewhat  shaded  position 
will  accommodate  them  until  the  weather  com- 
pels their  removal  to  greenhouse  or  windows. 
Very  excellent  plants  can  be  managed  from 
October  onwards  in  well-lighted  windows. 
They  would  do,  too,  in  the  garden  frame  if 
they  could  be  protected  from  frost,  but  it  w’ill 
be  safer  to  have  them  in  snugger  quarters. 
The  dwarf  French  variety  gives  the  largest 
blooms,  but  many  fancy  Cineraria  stellata, 
which  is  tall  and  produces  myriads  of  small 
star-like  flowers. 


SPRAYING  MACHINES. 

Many  times  in  our  columns  have  we  drawn 
attention  to  the  importance  of  spraying,  and 
now  that  the  season  for  this  operation  has 
again  come  round  we  would  once  more  im- 
press upon  growers  the  value  of  this  method 
of  pre\enting  the  ravages  of  insects  and  dis- 
ease. In  spraying  of  any  kind  a good  deal  de- 
pends upon  equipment,  and  in  choosing  a 
spraying  machine  care  should  be  taken  that 
a really  thorough  application  of  the  mixture 
can  be  given.  In  this  connection  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  Vermorel  “Eclair” 
machines  sold  by  Alessrs.  Cooper,  Pegler  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  26  Christopher  Street,  Finsbury 
Square,  London,  E.C.2.  Already  .widely  used, 
these  machines  are  made  to  suit  all  purposes, 
the  knapsack  type  being  a simple,  but  power- 
ful, little  machine  that  fits  comfortably  on  the 
back  of  the  operator,  while  the  larger  hand- 
power  and  horse-drawn  machines  are  un- 
equalled for  large  orchards  and  farm  crops  re- 
spectively. It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note  that 
in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  knapsack  sprayers 
and  sprayer  parts  prices  have  been  reduced, 
while  buyers  can  also  rely  on  getting  imme- 
diate delivery.  Visitors  to  the  Dublin  Show 
last  week  will  remember  the  interesting  display 
of  these  machines  made  by  Messrs.  Cooper, 
Pegler  and  Co.,  and  we  understand  a similar 
exhibit  is  being  arranged  at  the  Royal  Ulster 
Show  during  the  coming  week.  Those  unable 
to  view  these  machines  in  this  way  will  get  all 
particulars  in  the  illustrated  catalogue,  which 
can  be  had  free  on  application  to  the  above 
address. 


MAY  SOWINGS. 

The  gardener’s  first  concern  during  May 
should  be  to  make  good  any  losses  or  failures 
amongst  early-sown  crops,  for  all  those  nor- 
mally sown  during  March  and  April  may  still 
be  put  in  with  good  prospect  of  success, 
though  they  will  naturally  be  late.  Germina- 
tion is  rapid  in  the  warm  soil,  provided  it  be 
moist  enough,  and  late-sown  crops  are  not  so 
much  delayed  as  might  be  expected.  There  is 
yet  time  to  work  up  a supply*  of  winter  greens, 
seed-beds  of  broccoli,  savoy's,  Brussels  sprouts 
and  kale  being  prepared.  May  is,  of  course, 
the  proper  month  for  sowing  the  main  crop  of 
beets,  which  are  apt  to  grow  coarse  if  sown 
earlier.  Runner  beans  are  also  normally  sown 
now,  and  further  lots  of  kidney  beans  may  still 
be  got  in.  As  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  vegetable  marrows  and  ridge  cucumbers 
may  be  sown  in  the  open.  Indian  corn  is  a 
choice  vegetable  becoming  more  widely'  ap- 
preciated. This  might  be  sown  on  rich  soil 
early  in  May'.  New  Zealand  spinach  is  worth 
sowing,  as  it  provides  an  unlimited  supply  of 
tender  green  shoots  until  cut  off  by  frost  in 
autumn,  no  matter  how  dry  and  hot  the  sum- 
mer may  be,  and  many'  prefer  it  as  a second 
vegetable  to  the  true  spinach. — Estate  Maga- 
zine. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
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HORSES. 


TREATMENT  FOR  SORE 
SHOULDERS. 

This  is  the  season  for  “ sore  shoulders.” 
Horses  that  have  been  worked  more  or 
less  regularly  during  the  winter  should 
still  be  ” fit,”  hence  under  careful  handling 
and  attention  should  not  suffer  ; but  young 
horses  that  have  not  been  prepared  for  work, 
or  older  animals  that  have  had  several  months 
idleness,  are  necessarily  predisposed  to  the 

trouble.  , , 

Probably  the  most  essential  preventive 
treatment  is  having  properly-fitting  collars. 
The  collar  should  fit  the  horse.  It  should  be 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short,  too  wide  nor 
too  narrow.  The  bearing  surface  should  con- 
form to  the  peculiarities  of  the  surface  of  the 
shoulder  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  ; while 
the  shoulders  of  some  horses  differ  from  the 
general  conformation,  hence  require  collars 
“ made  to  order,”  this  is  rare,  and  a collar  of 
standard  pattern,  of  the  proper  length  and 
breadth,  usually  gives  results.  As  the  lower 
part  of  a horse’s  neck  expands  some  when  he 
is  putting  force  against  the  collar,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  collar  be  a little  longer  than  the 
neck  when  the  animal  is  at  ease.  It  should 
be  long  enough  to  allow  the  hand  to  be  in- 
serted between  the  collar  and  neck  at  the 
bottom.  It  must  be  wide  enough  at  the  top 
to  prevent  danger  of  pinching  the  neck,  at 
the  same  time  not  wMe  enough  to  allow  empty 
space.  It  must  fit  nicely  all  the  way  dowii  the 
shoulder.  If  too  wide  it  allows  a rolling 
motion,  and  if  too  narrow  it  pinches,  either  of 
which  must  cause  trouble.  A large  percentage 
of  sore  shoulders  is  due  to  ill-fitting  collars. 
The  face  of  the  collar  and  the  surface^  of  the 
shoulder  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  regu- 
larly. On  general  principles  it  is  good 
practice  to  remove  the  collar  each  time  the 
horse  is  put  into  the  stable,  even  for  a short 
time,  as  at  noon.  This  applies  especially  to 
horses  that  have  not  been  properly  prepared 
for  steady  work.  It  allows  both  the  collar  3-^d 
shoulder  to  become  cool  and  dry,  ami  the 
former  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the 
latter  well  brushed  and  rubbed  before  again 
putting  the  collar  on.  - 

Every  horse  should  be  properly  htted  with  a 
collar  bv  a man  who  understands,  and  of 
course,  the  collar  should  continue  to  fit. 
Some-  new  collars,  after  having  been  used  tor 
a time,  lose  to  some  extent  the  normal  shape 
of  the  bearing  surface,  hence  become  too  wide 
in  places.  In  other  cases  the  shoulder  of  a 
horse  that  has  not  been  accustomed  to  work, 
and  especially  if  he  be  quite  fat,  after  being 
worked  for  a time,  become  less  in  volume, 
either  by  loss  of  flesh  or  by  the  muscular  tissue 
becoming  more  condensed,  and  less  bulky, 
hence  the  collar  no  longer  “ fits.’  In  any 
such  cases  the  vacant  space  between  col^r  and 
shoulder  should  be  filled,  either  by  having  the 
collar  re-stuffed  or  using  a sweat-pad.  Ui 
course,  in  order  to  avoid  trouble,  the  hames 
must  be  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  draft 
will  be  in  the  proper  place.  The  hames  should 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  collar  (not  to  make  the 
collar  fit  the  shoulder),  and  should  not  be 
buckled  tight  enough  to  change  the  shape  of 
collar,  pinch  the  neck,  etc.,  nor  loose  enough 
to  allow  movement  between  hames  and  coJiar. 
The  proper  adjustment  of  the  draft  cannot 
readily  be  explained,  hence  should  be  made 
bv  a person  who  understands.  It  should  be 
so  that  the  draft  will  be  straight,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  a downward  pressure  upon  the  top 
of  the  neck,  nor  an  upward  draft  with  a ten- 
dency to  cause  pressure  of  the  collar  against 
the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

If  from  any  cause  the  horse  has  a heavy 
coat’ of  hair,  that  portion  of  the  shoulders  that 
come  in  contact  with  the  . collar  should  be 
clipped.  A heavy  coat  of  hair  under  the  collar 
tends  greatly  to  cause  trouble  In  fact,  it  is 
good  practice  to  clip  the  whole  body  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit  but  under  any  con- 
ditions the  shoulders  should  be  clipped.  Lare 
should  always  be  taken  to  moye  the  mane  from 
under  the  collar  when  the  animal  is  at  work 
Sore  shoulders  are  of  different  kinds.  1 he 
most  common  is  probably  practically  a seal  - 
ing  The  skin  becomes  sore,  there  is  little 
swelling,  more  or  less  of  the  hair  falls  out. 


and  the  surface  of  the  skin  becomes  more  or 
less  raw.  In  all  cases,  where  iiossible,  the 
animal  should  be  given  rest  or  worked  in  a 
heavy  breast  collar  ; where  this  cannot  be  done 
in  some  cases  an  old  collar  can  be  made  to 
fit,  and  the  packing  pounded  down,  or  some  of 
it  removed,  so  as  to  make  a surface  that  does 
not  press  heavily  upon  the  sore  spots.  As  a 
dressing  for  this  trouble  nothing  gives  as  good 
results  as  the  ordinary  “ white  lotion  ” made 
of  1 oz.  each  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  a pint  of  water.  This  should  be 
applied  several  times  daily.  In  other  cases, 
probably  the  first  intimation  the  driver  has  of 
trouble  is  a somewhat  diffused  swelling  on  the 
shoulder,  manipulation  reveals  a fluctuation. 
The  enlargement  appears  to  contain  fluid,  and 
there  is  little  soreness  or  heat.  This  is  called 
a “ Serous  .A^bscess,”  and  has  been  caused  b\ 


cision  through  tfie  skin  at  the  most  prominent 
part,  then  forcing  a director  or  a probe 
through  the  tissues  towards  the  centre  of  the 
enlargement.  If  pus,  even  in  small  quantities, 
appears,  of  course,  it  jiroves  the  troubh;  to  be 
a purulent  abscess,  arid  the  treatment  noted 
will  be  effective,  but  if  no  pus  be  jirescnt 
the  trouble  is  a fibrous  tumour,  and  the  only 
effective  tieatment  is  dissection.  The  whole 
mass  must  be  carefully  dissected  out,  the 
wound  stitched  with  the  exception  of  an  open- 
ing at  the  lowest  part  for  escape  of  pus,  and 
then  treated  as  an  abscess  until  healed. 

What  is  known  as  a “ set-fast  ” is  a case  of 
scalding  where  the  skin  becomes  separated 
from  the  healthv  tissue,  but  remains  connected 
by  a healthv  portion  in  the  centre.  This  must 
be  severed,  and  the  raiv  surface  treated  with 
white  lotion  until  healed. 


[Lafayette. 

° MR.  JAS.  M'MAHON’S  CLYDESDALE  SIALLION,  IRONSTONE. 
Winner  of  first  prize  in  aged  class  at  last  -week  s biiow. 


bruising"  of  the  shoulder  by  the  collar.  Local 
applications  are  useless.  The  tumour  must 
be  freely  lanced  at  the  lowest  part  to  allow 
escape  of  serum  (a  fluid  of  the  consistence  of 
water,  probably  containing  some  shreds  of 
connective  tissue  and  of  a somewhat  pinkish 
colour) . The  cavity  should  then  be  well 
flushed  out  three  times  daily  until  healed  with 
a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  one 
of  the  coal  tar  antiseptics.  In  cases  of  this 
nature  the  animal  must  not  be  worked  with 
a neck  collar  until  the  wound  is  healed. 

Another  shoulder  trouble  does  not  occur  so 
suddenly.  When  the  animal  experiences  pres- 
sure by  the  collar  in  the  morning  or  after  a 
period  of  rest,  he  flinches,  squirms,  and 
appears  to  suffer  pain.  These  symptoms  dis- 
appear, and  he  does  not  appear  to  suffer 
acutely  until  after  another  short  or  long  period 
of  rest.  An  examination  reveals  a circurn- 
scribed  enlargement  of  the  muscle,  which  is 
hard  and  tender  to  the  touch.  The  enlarge- 
ment usually  gradually  increases  in  size,  and 
soreness  becomes  more  acute.  In  most  cases, 
after  a variable  time,  a soft  spot  appears  at  the 
most  prominent  part,  and  manipulation  reveals 
fluctuation.  The  enlargement  contains  pus  or 
matter,  and  is  known  as  a purulent  abscess. 
Treatment  is  the  same  as  for  a serous  abscess. 
In  some  cases  the  enlargement  does  not 
point  ” (the  soft  fluctuating  surface  men- 
tioned is  called  “pointing”).  In  such  cases 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  whether  that 
is  a purulent  abscess  with  very  thick  walls,  or 
a fibrous  tumour.  In  order  to  determine,  it  is 
necessary  to  explore  by  making  a small  in- 


WORMS  IN  YOUNG  HORSES. 

When  a foal  begins  to  show  a harsh,  staring 
coat,  then  the  faeces  should  be  examined,  and 
worms  are  almost  certain  to  be  detected,  and, 
if  neglected,  the  foals  soon  lose  all  their  nesn, 
became  pot  bellied,  and  get  either  diarrhoea  or 
constipation,  . and  suffer  great  weakness,  so 
much  so  that  bad  cases  of  worms,  if  not  taken 
in  time,  occasionally  end  fatally.  When  worms 
are  discovered,  they  should  be  got  rid  or  at 
once,  and  12  to  15  grains  of  calomel  given 
in  a mash — and  repeated  after  a 12-hour  inter- 
val— is  a good  remedy,  followed  up  by  a dose 
of  linseed  oil.  Although  foals  and  particu- 
larly Shire  foals— are  very  hardy*  and  able  to 
stand  a good  deal  of  rough  weather  when  well 
fed,  yet  shelter  of  some  kind  is  a great  factor 
in  warding  off  bad  colds  and  chills,  whiclr 
sometimes  are  contracted  through  undue  ex- 
posure and  often  end  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  death.  There  is  nothing  to  beat  a 
good  old-fashioned  thatched  hovel,  with  the 
opening  to  the  south,  in  fields  or  paddocks,  in 
which  weanling  foals  are  to  be  wintered.  Fitted 
up  with  a rack  and  manger,  they  can  eat  their 
dry  food  in  warmth  and  comfort,  and  can  go 
in  and  out  at  leisure,  and  it  forms  a.  comfort- 
able shelter  from  rain,  snow,  and  biting  winds 
and  blizzards.  Foals  never  mind  cold,  but  it 
is  cold  and  wet  combined  which  try  the  con- 
stitution. Where  no  hovel  is  available,  it  can 
sometimes  be  arranged  for  them  to  run  into 
a strawyard,  in  and  out  as  they  like.  Foals 
repay  good  treatment  during  their  first  win- 
ter. 
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GUNS. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

Last  week  1 referred  briefly  to  the 
American  repeating-  shot  gun— a gun  we 
have  seen  little  of  so  far  in  Ireland.  In 
England  and  on  the  Continent  this  gun  is 
already  popular,  and  those  of  our  readers  so 
hard  to  please  might  do  worse  than  adopt  it, 
or  at  all  events  give  it  a trial.  Getting  the 
weapon  into  Ireland  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  is,  however,  a problem  not  easily 
solved.  Under  normal  conditions  any  gun- 
maker  could  supply  or  procure  it ; as  things 
are  at  present  we  doubt  if  that  is  possible.  If 
it  can  be  got,  though,  the  American  repeating 
shot  gun  IS  an  excellent  weapon  for  all-round 
use,  and  would  be  specially  suitable  for  work 
in  Ireland.  Dealing  with  other  guns,  as  I 
said  last  week,  it  is  hard  to  advise  any  man 
until  he  says  what  work  he  wants  the  gun  for. 
The  satisfactory  “ all-round  ” gun  is  impos- 
sible; you  may  make  an  attempt  at  it  and  go 
pretty  near  the  mark,  but  that  is  all.  As  an 
effort  in  that  direction,  we  will  take  the 
general  shooter  as  we  know  him  in  Ireland. 
He  is  a man  that  shoots,  we  will  say,  ali 
through  the  season,  from  August  to  the’  end 
of  February.  Fur  and  feather  are  soft  and 
tame  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  but 
the  very  reverse  towards  its  end.  And  our 
friend  is  limited  to  one  gun,  his  one  and  only 
well-tned  favourite.  With  this  he  has  to 

negotiate  tame  and  tender  stuff,  more  mature 
quarry,  and  by  or  towards  the  end  of  the  shoot- 
ing tough,  hardy,  and  well-fledged  fowl  at 
extreme  ranges.  He  manages  to  do  this  fairly 
well,  all  things  considered.  Now,  for  such  a 
shooter  I would  recommend  a good  stout 
twelve-bore,  weighing  some  six  and  three- 
quarter  pounds,  the  right  barrel  bored,  im- 
proved cylinder,  averaging  patterns  of  140  to 
150,  with  an  ounce  and  an  eighth  of  No.  6 
shot,  and  the  left  barrel  bored  full  choke,  aver- 
aging patterns  of  215  to  220,  with  the  same 
charge  of  shot.  He  has  in  this  gun  a fairly  open 
pattern,  with  his  right  barrel  for  earlv  season’s 
work,  and  a very  close  pattern  with  his  left 
for  wild  fowl  and  late  season’s  operations.  If 
a shooter  is  limited  to  one  gun  (and  that  is 
the  lot  of  a great  many  of  us  in  Ireland),  he 
cannot  have  a rnore  suitable  gun  for  all-round 
work  than  that  just  described.  Again,  he  may 
get  a gun  with  both  barrels  full  choke  with 
standard  shot  charges,  but  can  modify  this  by 
using  decreased  loads.  Instead  of  firing  the 
full  shot  charge  he  mig'ht  cut  it  down  to  one 
ounce  only  ; or  he  can  stick  to  the  full  loads 
and  get  specially  loaded  cartridges.  These 
cartridges  are  known  as  “ scatter  charges.” 
They  contain  the  full  charge  of  shot,  but  it  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a wad,  which 
makes  the  charge  open  out  and  scatter  as  if 
fired  from  a cylinder  gun.  A full  choke 
used  with  these  cartridges  gives  the  patterns 
of  a cylinder  or  improved  cylinder  gun,  while 
giving  full  choke  patterns  when  used  with  the 
ordinary  standard  charges.  Some  men  like 
this'  way  of  doing  things,  but  I never  did.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  a silly  sort  of  thing  to 
get  a carefully  bored  fine  full-choke  gun  and 
then  proceed  to  spoil  its  admirable  shooting 
by  using  “ doctored  ” loads.  However,  it  can 
be  done  if  desired,  and  in  the  way  I have  ex- 
plained. In  the  case  of  medium  or  half-choke 
guns,  or  oven  in  that  of  improved  cylinders, 
much  long-distance  shooting  can  be  done  with 
special  loads.  For  although  forty  or  forty-five 
>’ards  may  be  considered  as  the  outside  of 
point-blank  range  for  an  ordinary  twelve-bore 
.gun,  this  distance  by  no  means  represents  the 
limit  of  its  powers  or  killing  rang'e.  Men  fail 
to  kill  at  these  longer  distances  more  because 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  firing  at  such 
ranges  than  because  of  anv  fault  of  the  gun. 
Anyway  they  fire,  fail  to  kill,  and  then  conclude 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  powers  of 
the  ,gun.  It  may  have  been  .so,  but  more 
likely  the  aim  and  alignment  was  faulty  for  the 
distance.  For  many  a man  is  a rattling  fine 
shot  at  or  ui>  to  forty  yards^  and  an  equally 
had  one  at  longer  ranges.  Nothing  but  prac- 


tice and  experience  can  teach  the  necessary 
amount  of  forward  allowance  with  elevation  or 
altitude  called  for  in  dealing  with  a long  shot 
far  beyond  the  so-called  forty  yards’  limit. 
All  the  same,  such  shots  can  be  brought  off  by 
e.xperts,  and  that,  too,  without  having  recourse 
to  a full-choke  gun.  But  the  rank  and  file  of 
shooters  are  apparently  not  aware  of  this,  and 
judge  fort\-  yards  or  so  as  all  they  can  expect 
to  do,  any  specially  long  shot  they  may  make 
being  put  down  to  chance  or  accident.  But 
that  an  ordinary  twelve  bore  of  the  improved 
cylinder  or  modified  choke  type  will  kill  if 
properly  loaded  and  held  straight  at  distances 
far  beyond  forty  or  forty-five  yards  I have 
proved  myself,  and  am  prepared  to  do  so 
again.  If  shooters  would  only  blame  them- 
selves a little  more  and  their  guns  a little  less, 
their  arguments  for  or  against  long-distance 
shooting  would  be  based  on  sounder  logic. 

{To  be  Concluded). 


Angling  is  fair  to  middling  in  most  Irish  dis- 
tricts, but  not  a great  deal  doing  anywhere. 
The  best  sport  seems  to  be  on  the  lakes  round 
Waterville,  in  Kerry,  where  some  decent  creels 
of  brown  trout  and  a few  salmon  have  been 
got  during  the  past  few  days.  A couple  of 
vjsiting  anglers  have  been  successful  on  the 
Killarney  Lakes,  among  trout  only.  Very  little 
doing  on  the  Lee  at  Cork,  but  the  Bandon 
River  .appears  to  be  fishing  fairly  well.  This 
last  week  saw  many  rodsters  at  work  on  the 
Shannon  Lakes,  but  no  reports  are  yet  to  hand 
concerning  results.  Other  parts  of  the  Shan- 
non are  not  showing  up  to  great  advantage. 
We  can  get  no  tidings  as  to  how  streams  in 
the  Midland  .counties  are  fishing.  In  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Donegal  trout  are  said  to 
be  taking  freely,  but  little  doing  with  salmon. 
The  far-famed  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon,  is  in 
good  order  at  the  moment,  and  both  trout  and 
salmon  are  being  accounted  for.  Lough  Erne 
is  also  fishing  well,  and  many  rods  are  out 
daily.  Donegal  loughs  and  burns  are  yielding 
small  trout,  but  no  big  ones,  and  the  same 
is  to  be  said  for  Wicklow. 


We  cannot  say  anything  yet  about  the  com- 
ing Mayfly  season  on  the  Westmeath  Lakes. 
The  “dapping”  season  is  not  yet;  it  begins  as 
soon  as  the  greendrake  or  Mayfly  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  water.  Sometimes  the  fly 
is  early  and  sometimes  it  is  late,  but  what 
intending  visitors  should  bear  in  mind  is  that 
it  is  useless  going  to  the_  lakes  until  the  May- 
fly is  on  the  water.  This  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
before  June,  and  sometimes  well  into  June,  be- 
fore a greendrake  is  seen  on  any  of  the  lakes. 
Visitors,  of  course,  can  be  making  their  ar- 
rangements so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  for  the 
scene  of  operations  the  moment  the  fly  is  re- 
ported “up.”  We  think  it  usually  appears  first 
on  Belvedere.  Anyway,  Mullingar  is  the  place 
to  stay  at,  and  apartments  can  be  got  by  fol- 
lowing- the  advice  and  instructions  recently 
given  in  these  columns.  We  really  cannot  say 
what  the  sport  is  likely  to  be  this  vear.  It 
is  often- excellent  and  often  the  reverse.  It 
depends  on  the  weather  and  the  supply  of  flies. 
But  it  is  no  longer  in  doubt  there  are  not  now 
the  very  big  trout  in  the  Westmeath  Lakes 
that  used  to  be  there,  and  our  readers  need  not 
expect  them. 


Of  course,  there  is  other  angling  on  the 
Westmeath  Lakes,  and  trout  may  be  fished  for 
in  the  more  usual  methods.  Occasionally  good 
sport  is  got  trolling,  and  the  large  sedge  fly  in 
the  warm  summer  night  is  also  a capital  lure. 
But  at  the  moment  we  do  not  think  such 
methods  altogether  practicable.  Speaking 
subject  to  correction,  we  fancy  the  West- 
meath Lakes  Preservation  Association  (which 
conserves  and  preserves  all  the  lakes)  would 
disapprove  of  anything  likely  to  disturb  the 
water  while  the  dapping,  season  is  pending  or 
in  progress.  But  the  fullest  information  can 
be  had  from  the  Secretary,  whose  office  is  in 
Mullingar. 


May  we  issue  our  usual  warning  to  all  rod- 
sters fishing  waters  like  the  Liffey  against  the 


danger  of  catching  salmon  fry?  We  do  so  for 
their  own  good  solely.  At  the  present  time 
of  year  such  rivers  are  full  of  salmon  fry,  on 
their  leisurely  journey  down  stream  from ’the 
spawning  beds  to  the  sea.  They  rise  greedily 
to  the  angler’s  trout  flies,  and  are  very  like 
small  trout  when  caught.  We  have,  however, 
often  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the 
two  fish.  All  salmon  fry  should  be  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  river;  the  penalty  for 
catching  them  being  ten  shillings  a fish  and  a 
forfeiture  of  all  tackle,  etc. 


BEES. 


PREVENTION  OF  SWARMING.— 2. 

The  rules  for  beekeeping  are  very  elastic; 
they  must  be  so  in  order  that  treatment  proper 
to  the  varying  conditions  may  be  given.  It  is 
not  necessary  nor  at  all  desirable  to  limit  the 
number  of  frames  to  nine.  The  ordinary  stan- 
dard hive  holds  eleven,  and  where  there  is  only 
one  stock  there  will  be  sufficient  room  for  two 
extra  frames,  starting  with  nine,  without  re- 
moving any.  And  later  on,  when  nectar  is 
plentiful,  say  when  the  hawthorn  is  in  bloom, 
the  honey  combs  at  the  back  may  be  taken 
away  by  degrees  and  stored,  placing  combs  or 
frames  and  foundation  in  their  places.  The 
latter,  of  course,  are  always  placed  in  the 
middle,  not  in  the  positions  from  which  the 
other  full  frames  were  taken.  Then  in  the 
advancing  season  one  rnust  watch  carefully  and 
see  that  crates  of  sections  are  placed  in  good 
lime.  .A.n  element  of  danger  arises  when 
the.se  are  put  rather  early  on  stocks  that  may 
be  in  a somewhat  backward  state.  But  pre- 
sently we  are  dealing  with  forward  stocks,  such 
as  will  give  a huge  honey  return  if  they  can 
be  kept  going  at  full  steam,  but  not  allowed  to 
swarm.  Some  little  care,  judgment,  and  ex- 
perience are  required  to  carry  this  out  success- 
fully. The  main  thing  is  to  be  a little  before- 
hand in  meeting  the  bees’  requirements.  If 
once  they  get  near  the  swarming  stage  it  will 
not  avail  to  remove  queen  cells  and  keep  on 
removing  them.  This  “day  after  the  fair” 
work  only  forces  the  bees  into  a listless  state 
and  in  no  mood  for  honey  gathering;  they  ap- 
pear to  sulk  when  what  they  regard,  and  verv' 
rightly  so,  as  their  legitimate  arrangements 
have  been  seriously  interfered  wuth.  With 
sugar  at  from  is.  2d.  to  is.  yd.  per  lb.,  it  will 
be  surely  -worth  the  while  of  every  beekeeper 
to  take  all  possible  measures  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  return  of  honey.  The  pro- 
vision of  ample  room  for  breeding  and  for  the 
storing  of  honey  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  several  different  little  matters  that, 
taken  together,  ijrevent  swarming.  An  experi- 
enced beekeeper  may  keep  four  or  five  stocks 
for  years  without  giving  off  swarms,  to  the 
great  increase  of  his  honey  returns,  so  let  all 
who  are  interested  take  particular  pains  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  room  well  in  advance. — T.  G. 
Toner,  May,  1920. 


SWARMING. 

The  fact  that  swarming  is  natural  accounts 
for  the  majority  of  swarms;  but  there  are  other 
causes  which  contribute  in  varying  degrees. 
Among  these  are  a congested  condition  in 
brood  chambers  or  supers,  cramping  the  queen 
for  laying  space,  and  the  workers  for  storage 
room.  Other  causes  are  inadequate  ventila- 
tion and  aged  queens.  Neglect  in  shading 
hives  during  weather  which  is  unusually  hot 
also  tends  to  swarming. 

-\11  these  minor  factors  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  apiarist  and  may  be  readily  rectified, 
or  rather  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 
\\  hen  everything  has  been  done,  however,  that 
is  reasonably  possible,  swarms  will  come  off 
at  times.  The  swarming  season  commences 
in  May  and  continues  through  June  and  into 
July.  Comparatively  few  swarms  are  to  be 
seen  in  May,  by  far  the  greater  portion  coming 
off  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  fever  usually  dies  away  in  the  first  half  of 
July. — Henry  Geary. 
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POULTRY. 


A HOUSE  FOR  GEESE. 

SOME  time  since  a Western  correspondent 
asked  for  a design  of  a suitable  house  for 
geese.  The  best  we  have  seen  for  the 
purpose  is  that  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Jones, 
which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  ot 
the  Feathered,  World,  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
produce for  our  readers. 


CROSSBREDS  FOR  LAYING. 

AOUESTION  often  asked  is:  Which  is 
the  best  to  keep,  pure  breeds  or  crosses. 
Each  has  its  merits.  Nearly  all  the  great 
poultry  men  keep  to  pure  breeds,  and  it  pays 
them  to  do  so,  as  they  Jiave  a market  for  a 
great  proportion  of  their  cockerels  foi 
breeding,  and  can  often  sell  a few  pullets  at 
phenomenal  prices.  Also  they  can  get  as  many 
eo-gs  from  pure  breeds  properly  bred  for  lay- 
ing as  from  any  crosses.  But  it  must  be  le- 


difficult  to  cure  and  spreads  rapidly,  and  that 
losses  from  ovary  and  oviduct  troubles  arc 
very  high  in  the  specialised  layers  that  arc  col- 
lected there.  An  authority  told  us  some  weeks 
ago  that  roup  on  nearly  all  large  poultry  farms 
was  endemic,  and  that  he  never  expected  to 
be  entirely  free.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
build  up  any  one  definite  quality  in  a strain 
without  close  breeding,  and  that  has  its  atten- 
dant evils.  Others  may  give  elaborate  charts 
for  line  breeding,  but  I can  only  say  that  i 
have  never  bred  between  close  relatives  with- 
out seeing  a marked  difference  in  the  vitality 
of  the  stock  on  the  first  occasion.  Readers 
must  not  think  that  I am  averse  to  improving 
the  laying  qualities  of  fowls;  I am  merely 
pointing  out  the  dangers  when  it  is  made  a 
fetish  and  everything  else  saenfied  to  it.  After 
all,  laying  is  partly  a matter  of  strain,  hut 
much  more  of  feeding  and  management.  O^^ 
of  the  most  profitable  farms,  kept  purely  for 
egg  production  for  consumption,  that  I have 
yet  met  with  had  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  first-crosses,  chiefly  Houdan-Leghoriis. 
Pedigree  laying  strains  are  now  fairly  com- 
mon, and  their  numbers  keep  increasing  every 
year,  but  as  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  poultry 
in  the  country  is  ordinary  stock,  and  uie 
greatest  benefit  from  the  national  point  of  view 
has  been  the  spread  of  cockerels  from  these 


The  picture  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  simple, 
practical,  and  useful.  The  dimensions  given 
by  the  designer  are — 6 feet  long,  4 feet  6 mches 
wide,  5 feet  high  in  front,  sloping  to  3 feet 
G inches  at  the  back.  It  will  be  seen  there  are 
two  sliding  doors,  one  solid  for  winter  use,  the 
other  of  ware  netting  for  hot  weather.  As, 
however,  the  geese  w'ould  be  better  out  of  doors 
(if  safe  from  foxes)  in  warm  weather,  we  sug- 
gest the  wire  door  only  to  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  sacking  in  the  depth  of  winter.  1 he 
space  covered  by  the  hood  is  18  inches  deep, 
and  should  be  always  open,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  night.  The  space  allowed  is  a 
minimum  of  6 square  feet  for  each  bird,  and, 
if  our  correspondent  can  allow  8 feet,  we  sug- 
gest this  should  be  done.  The  door  in  front 
should  be  2 feet  6 inches  wide. 

The  writer  of  the  article  does  not  care  for 
concrete  floors  for  waterfowl,  and  recommends, 
for  a damp  situation,  a wooden  floor  or  one  ot 
tar  macadam,  the  latter  having  the  advantage 
of  being  rat-proof  as  well  as  dry.  No  uirec- 
tions  are  given,  but  we  give  a recipe  which 
has  already  been  given  in  this  column  • 


Lime 

Ashes 

Tar  to  moisten. 


1 part. 

2 parts. 


The  same  kind  of  house  can  be  used  for  ducks, 
but  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be 
sufficient  for  them. 

When  finished,  the  entire  house  should  be 
thoroughly  coated  with  creosote.  The  inside 
can  be  done  with  creosote  or  lime-wash  as  the 
owmer  desires,  but  a house  done  with  creosote 
is  not  fit  for  occupation  until  the  fumes  have 
quite  disappeared.  ^ ^ ^ 


membered  that  these  men  are  foi  the  most 
part  experts,  and  that  their  birds  are  kept  un- 
der ideal  conditions;  also  that  they  have  re- 
duced rearing  to  an  exact  science,  and  are  suc- 
cessful where  many  with  less  knowledge  would 
fail.  Without  at  all  condemning  the  modern 
utility  strains,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  theie 
are  some  in  which  constitution  has  been  lost, 
and  from  which  the  chickens  are  very  difficult 
to  rear.  This  has  not  only  been  my  own  ex- 
perience, but,  judging  from  The  many  letters 
received  upon  the  subject,  has  been  that  ot 
others. 

It  seems  to  be  human  to  run  to  extremes. 
There  are  some  simple  souls  who  value  a hen 
solely  by  the  number  of  eggs  she  can  lay  in 
a year.  But  there  other  things  to  consider— 
constitution,  susceptibility  to  disease,  fertility 
of  eggs,  strength  of  chickens  when  hatched, 
and  so  on.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  get 
any  great  gain  in  one  direction  without  a cor- 
responding loss  in  another.  Many  do  not  rea- 
lise that  it  is  possible  for  a hen  to  be  too  great 
a layer  for  the  good  of  her  descendants,  even 
as  a cow  can  be  too  great  a milker.  A far- 
mer who  has  for  many  years  been  breeding 
all  kinds  of  stock  takes  a wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject  than  one  who 
merely  breeds  poultry.  It  inevitably  must  be 
so  for  all  stock  are  subject  to  the  same  laws 
in ’breeding.  One  requires  a high  average  of 
production,  but  not  an  extreme  one.  One 
watches  the  individual  more  closely  in  large 
stock  than  in  small,  and  can  gain  lessons  which 
are  of  service  with  all. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  is 
from  watching  the  laying  competitions,  and 
from  these  we  do  know  that  roup  is  very 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


ENTWISTLES’  “Huleo”  FISH  MEAL 

P«re;iWhilo.  64/65  % Albu.  4%  OU. 

MEAT  MEAL 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

„ LAYING  MEAL  (Ovarl.eoo Testimonials) 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  lots  F .O.B.  Liverpool 

Manutacturer*,  Biscuit  Makers,  &c.  - Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


By  courtesy]  1“  Feathered  World. 

A USEFUL  DRY  MASH  HOPPER. 

specialised  laying  strains  to  grade  up 

ing  of  the  commoner  stocks,  and  here  they 

have  done  great  good  and  very  little  harm,  if 

^"r'hat  judicious  first-crosses  can  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  any  hens  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again.  On  the  general  farm,  fowls  have 
to  rough  it  more  than  on  up-to-date  poultry 
farms,  and  here  first-crosses  have  often  Proved 
the  more  satisfactory.  There  is  one  thing  that 
I think  no  one  will  deny — first-cross  chick^s 
are  easier  to  rear  than  any  pure-breds.  io 
make  the  crosses  I should  not  scruple  to  use 
birds  on  both  sides, from  the  greatest  laying 
strains,  as  the  infusion  of  new  blood  will  re- 
gain the  constitution  that  may  have  been  lost. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  two  breeds 
can  be  jumbled  together  to  make  a first-cross. 
It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  one  side 
must  be  one  of  the  great  non-sitters.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  crossing  two 
general-purpose  fowls,  whilst  table  fowls 
should  not  be  used  at  all  when  laying  pullets 

are  required.  , , . , 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  which  way  the 
crosses  should  be  taken.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  sire  has  the  most  infiu^ce 
on  the  laying  qualities  of  the  progeny.  But 
oil  the -other  hand,  we  have  ample  proof  that 
the  most  economical  layers — that  is,  giving  tne 
continued  at  foot  of  column  2,  next  page. 
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SUTTONS 


LIMITED 

Everything  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden< 

Finest  Quality  Beads, 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kind*  by  Best  Mekere. 

SUTTONS  LIMITED 

1 South  Malll  CORK  & I 

3 King  Street^  Branches  I 


LITTLE’S  SHEEP  DIP. 


When  you  buy  Little’s  Dips  you  arc  buying 
certain  results— after  using  them  you  nave 

Jiven  your  Stock  absolute  protection  against 
iseaset  that  are  certain  to  prove  a source 
of  financial  loss  If  allowed  to  gain  a **foot> 
hold”  at  all.  Yet  the  cost  of  this  proteotlos 
with  Little’s  Dips  Is  insignificant  and  the 
protection  so  complete  that  they  are  • 

Approved  by  the  World'e  leading  flotfciwasters. 
MORRIS.  LITTLE  & SON,'  LTD., 
. DONCASTER. 


WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 

This  remarkable  experience  will  interest 
those  who  have  beasts  which  grow  thin, 
though  eating  well.  Try  them  with  Toveena 
first,  before  using  expensive  Oils  and  Foods. 

5/li/’i9.  Priestiand, 
Priastland  P.O., 

- Belfast. 

Dear  sir, 

Please  send  me  by  return  post  " Toveena  " 
Treatment  for  Finer.  1 used  It  before,  and 
found  It  a perfect  cure  on  an  18-month-old 
Bu  ock,  so  far  gone  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk. 

Yours  truly, 

ROBERT  MOORE. 

This  “ Toveena  ” treatment  for  Wasting 
Cattle  can  be  had  Post  Free  from 

J.  STEWART,  Dept.  2,  Chemist,  Limerick. 
Price,  one  course,  6/6;  two,  10/6;  three,  ib/6j 
six,  so/-. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  It  they  will  mentloo  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertisement! 


NOTABLE  STANDS  AT  THE  SHOW. 

AS  usual,  great  .uiterest  was  taken  in  the 
business  stands  at  last  week’s  Show,  and 
of  these  there  was  a record  number,  pro- 
yidmg  the  most  varied  and  attractive  display 
imaginable.  Most  of  these  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Main  Hall  and  in  the  great  Implement 
Yard,  and  from  all  appearance  a large  trade 
was  done  in  the  many  kinds  of  goods  exhi- 
bited. Some  of  the  leading  stands  arc  noted 
m the  following  paragraphs: — 


AIESSRS.  ASHENHURST,  WILLIAMS  & 
CO.,  LTD,  Talbot  Place,  Dublin,  were  pro- 
minent exhibitors  in  the  Implement  Yard.  A 
couple  of  farm  tractors  were  included  here, 
also  a threshing  and  finishing  machine,  grind- 
ing and  crushing  machine,  self-lift  plough,  oil 
engines,  etc.  A special  display  was  also  made 
at  this  stand  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  s famous  machines,  these  embracing 
mowers,  binders,  rakes,  corn  drills,  harrows, 
hoes,  and  also  a cream  separator. 


THE  IRISH  AGRICULTURAL  WHOLE- 
S.A.LE  SOCIETY,  LTD.,  151  Thomas  St.,  Dub- 
lin, had  also  much  of  interest  to  show  in  the 
\va>  of  machinery.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the 
biggest  displays  in  the  Implement  Yard,  the 
exhibits  ranging  from  motor  vehicles  and 
finishing  threshers  to’  circular  saws  and  milk 
cans.  There  were  all  kinds  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  machines,  and  of  the  best  make, 
also  several  sizes  of  Amanco  engines,  while 
among  the  dairy  appliances  were  some  excel- 
lent churns,  milk  pumps,  and  milk  cans  of 
different  capacity. 


MESSRS.  KENNAN  & SONS,  LTD.,  Fish- 
amble  St.,  Dublin,  had  a very  attractive  stand 
at  the  lower  eiid  of  the  Implement  Yard,  and 
many  were  the  visitors  in  constant  attendance 
here.  ^ Specially  Interesting  were  the  working 
machines,  which  included  a complete  thresh- 
ing set,  crushing  machine,  several  oil  engines, 
water  pumps,  etc.,  but  there  was  also  a hand- 
some collection  of  this  firm’s  famous  entrance 
gates,  iron  bar  fences,  hurdles,  sheep  and  poul- 
try fencing,  etc.,  while  no  less  attractive  was 
the  display  of  garden  seats,  arches,  lawn 


Continued  from  previous  oage. 

greatest  amount  of  eggs  for  food  consumed — 
are  to  be  found  in  the  .smaller  breeds  and  in 
the  moderate-sized  specimens  of  those  breeds. 
We  have  also  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
progeny  is  determined  far  more  by  the  dam 
than  the  sire.  It  does  not  follow  that  two 
breeds  which  are  equal,  when  pure,  will  be  of 
the  same  value  for  crossing.  No  one  should 
want  a better  general-purpose  fowl  than  a 
White  Wyandotte,  yet  I prefer  the  crosses 
from  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Red.  A gentle- 
man wrote  some  years  ago  giving  us  a won- 
derful egg  average  (about  200)  from  a flock 
of  Rhode  Island  Red-Minorcas,  and  from  other 
sources  I have  heard  of  excellent  results  from 
Rhode  Island  crosses.  I consider  the  Leg- 
horn a better  base  for  crosses  than  the 
Minorca.  I kept  them  both,  side  by  side,  for 
many  years  when  it  was  much  easier  to  get 
utility  Minorcas  than  it  is  now,  and  the  Leg- 
horns could  always  beat  them  in  winter.  The 
Minorca  used  to  be  an  excellent  fowl  for  con- 
finement and  under  sheltered  conditions.  If 
only  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  get  good 
laying  strains  in  Leghorns,  I should  always 
give  them  the  preference  for  laying  crosses. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red-Leghorn  is  one  of 
the  very  best  layers;  the  chickens  are  hardy 
and  the  cockerels  make  fine  table  fowls.  The 
Buff  Rock  sire  would  suit  almost  or  quite  as 
well.  When  first-crosses  are  bred  from  at  all 
they  should  be  mated  to  a cock  out  of  the 
group  not  hitherto  used.  Thus,  Rhode  Island 
Red-Leghorns  would  do  mated  to  a Houdan, 
and  Houdan-Anconas  would  do  well  mated  to' 
a Buff  Rock,  and  there  it  is  better  to  stop  and 
begin  again  with  pure  breeds.  When  it  is 
desired  to  improve  the  laying  of  nondescript 
mongrel  stock  White  or  Black  Leghorns  and 
Anconas  are  the  best  sires  to  use. — George  A. 
P.VI.MER,  in  Farmer  and  Stockbreeder, 


mowers,  rollers,  etc.  These,  together  with 
numerous  other  exhibits,  formed  one  of  tne 
best  filled  stands  in  the  Show,  and  Messrs. 
Kennan  deserve  all  congratulations. 

MESSRS.  THOS.  LENEHAN  & CO., 
ltd.,  124-125  Capel  St.,  Dublin,  occupied  a 
prominent  position  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  Implement  Yard.  High-class  can  be  writ- 
ten over  all  their  exhibits,  for  here  was  col- 
lected a selection  of  the  best  British  made 
implements  and  machines.  Amongst  the  big 
Items  were  a “Wallis  Junior”  tractor  and  a 

Ruston  ” elevator;  then  there  were  oil  and 
petrol  engines  made  by  Hornsby,  Powells’ 
famous  potato  diggers,  “ Albion  ’’  grinding  and 
crushing  mills,  root  cutters,  chaff  cutters,  etc., 
and  numerous  smaller  exhibits,  such  as  forks, 
spades,  slashers,  fence  wire,  and  other  kinds 
of  ironmongery.  Both  the  contents  and  ar- 
arrangement  of  this  stand  were  excellent. 

MESSRS.  ARMSTRONGS  & MAIN,  LTD., 
II  Leinster  St.,  Dublin,  featured  their  stand 
witn  a splendidly  built  iron  hay  barn,  supported 
on  eight  steel  columns,  and  with  both  ends 
closed  m down  to  the  eaves.  Other  classes  of 
iron  work  exhibited  were  flatbar  fencing,  wore 
fencing,  field  gates  and  wickets,  ornamental 
railings,  tree  guards,  etc.,  and  further  exhibits 
of  interest  at  this  stand  was  the  large  collec- 
tion of  farm  implements  and  machines,  these 
including  tractors,  ploughs,  mowers,  and 
reapers,  seed  drills,  hoes,  harrows,  hay  rakes, 
etc. 

MESSRS.  H.  L.  GOODMAN  & SON,  of 
Bristol,  also  showed  w'ire  fencing  and  farm 
gates.  Their  “ Ideal  ’’  woven  wire  fence  is 
made  of  the  best  quality  cold  drawn  gal- 
vanised steel,  and  is  of  great  strength,  a fact 
that  has  been  appreciated  by  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  Co.,  who  have  used  over 
4,000  miles  of  this  fence,  wdiile  the  Canadian 
Government  have  erected  seventy-two  miles  of 
“ Ideal  ’’  fencing  to  keep  off  buffalo.  In  Ire- 
land here  a considerable  quantity  of  this  wire 
has  been  used  by  the  Dublin  and  South  Eas- 
tern Railv/ay  Company. 

MESSRS.  THOS.  M'KENZIE  & SONS, 
LTD.,  212  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin,  occupied 
no  less  than  three  stands,  and  this  was  none 
too  much  to  display  their  many  specialities. 
On  their  machinery  stand  they  exhibited  the 
best  makes  of  oil  engines,  complete  threshing 
outfits,  reapers  and  binders,  grinding  and 
crushing  mills,  chaff  cutters,  horse  sprayers, 
boilers,  pumps,  etc.  Great  interest  was  also 
taken  in  Messrs.  M'Kenzie’s  display  of  garden 
fittings,  etc.  This  included  garden  tents,  ham- 
mocks, lounge  chairs,  and  numerous  handsome 
rustic  seats,  tables,  etc.,  while  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  Worker  in  the  garden  there  were 
lengths  of  hose,  watering  cans,  spraying 
machines,  lawn  mowers,  etc.  Altogether  this 
firm  made  a good  representative  showq  and, 
doubtless,  a large  volume  of  business  re- 
sulted. 

MESSRS.  PAUL  & VINCENT,  LTD., 
Blackball  Place,  Dublin,  have  long  been  exhi- 
bitors at  the  Dublin  Showq  and  many  are  the 
visitors  from  the  country  who  look  forward 
to  paying  their  stand  a visit.  Such  were  well 
rewarded  on  this  occasion,  as  this  old-estab- 
lished firm  had  a specially  attractive  display 
of  their  well-known  feeding  stuffs,  etc.  They 
had  samples  of  the  best  brands  of  linseed  cake, 
cotton  cake,  and  palm  kernel  cake;  then  there 
were  the  various  cake  meals,  also  fish  meal; 
while  other  items  in  this  line  shown  were  fat- 
tening cubes,  rolled  and  screened  linseed,  and 
pure  raw  linseed  oil.  Another  part  of  this 
firm’s  stand  was  given  over  to  farm  imple- 
ments, etc.,  amongst  these  being  mowers,  bin- 
ders, harrows,  swath  turner  and  rake,  land 
roller,  rick  shifter,  etc. 

THE  DAIRY  ENGINEERING  CO.  OF 
IREL.\ND,  LTD.,  21  & 22  Bachelor’s  Walk, 
Dublin,  were,  as  usual,  represented  as  only  this 
firm  can  be.  As  suppliers  of  everything  re- 
quired for  the  dairy,  they  take  the  leading 
place  in  Ireland,  and  in  arranging  their  stand 
they  made  proof  of  this  fact.  We  cannot  give 
a full  list  of  their  exhibits,  but  of  chief  note 
were  the  combined  churns  and  butter  workers, 
all  the  best  makes  of  cream  separators,  churns. 
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milk  cans  and  pails,  these  with  a large  collec- 
tion of  sundry  articles  forming  a display  that 
greatly  appealed  to  all  dairy  farmers.  The 
dairy,  however,  is  not  the  only  department  of 
the  farm  catered  for  by  this  firm,  for  they  ajso 
showed  an  excellent  selection  of  cultivating 
implements,  harvesting  machinery,  and  also 
garden  fittings,  while  no  less  interesting  was 
the  display  of  household  goods,  such  as 
washers,  mangles,  wringers,  ladders,  Primus 
stoves  and  ovens.  As  has  ever  been  the  case, 
the  exhibits  on  this  stand  were  arranged  with 
much  care  and  taste,  and  the  visitor  found 
pleasure  in  dwelling  over  the  numerous  items. 

THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD  COY.  stand  in 
the  Machinery-in-Motion  Section  contained  an 
engine  which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
highly-esteemed  labour-saving  appliances  on 
the  farm.  It  is  described  as  the  “ New-Way  ” 
multi-purpose  engine,  five  engines  in  one,  and 
goes  on  petrol  or  paraffin.  It  is  rated  as  a 5- 
horse  power,  with  a normal  operating  speed  of 
800  revolutions,  but  on  account  of  its  variable 
speed  it  will  do  work  economically  that  re- 
quires two,  three,  and  four  as  well  as  five 
horse  power.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  variety  of  p.urposes  for  which  this  engine 
can  be  used  on  a farm.  It  will  drive  a cream 
separator  or  chaff  cutter,  saw'  mill,  washing 
machine,  water  pump,  and  at  a small  addi- 
tional cost  an  attachment  can  be  supplied  for 
fixing  the  engine  to  a binder,  when  it  will  do 
all  the  work  of  cutting,  elevating,  and  tying 
the  crops,  thereby  relieving  the  horses  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  during  the  hottest  days  of  the  year. 
Other  notable  exhibits  of  the  Wood  Coy.  were 
high-speed  mowers,  light  draught  binders, 
spring-tooth  harrows,  disc  drills,  hay  rakes, 
tedders,  etc. 

MR.  D.  M.  WATSON,  the  well-known  agri- 
cultural chemist,  paint  and  oil  merchant,  etc., 
of  61  South  Gt.  George’s  Street,  Dublin,  made 
a special  feature  of  his  Wood  Preserving  Fluid, 
which  is  so  useful  for  all  woodwork  exposed 
to  moisture — ^fence  posts,  sheds,  etc.  Paint  is 
almost  prohibitive  in  price  at  present,  whereas 
the  Wood  Preserving  Fluid  is  comparatively 
cheap,  and  it  can  be  used  in  many  places  in- 
stead of  paint.  It  is  suitable  for  use  on  all 
wood  which  has  not  already  been  painted  or 
tarred,  and  it  is  particularly  useful  for  sunk 
wood  fences,  etc.,  as  it  waterproofs  the  w’ood 
and  prevents  attacks  from  fungus,  insects, 
etc.  Mr.  Watson  also  exhibited  “ Liverpool 
Virus  ” for  rats  and  mice.  Smith’s  “ Perfect  ” 
weed  killer,  Corvusine  (seed  dressing),  Nilfli 
(turnip  fly  preventive),  “ Cutoxine  ” cattle 
wash,  etc. 

MESSRS.  ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS, 
LTD..  61  Dawson  St.,  Dublin,  were  present  in 
the  Central  Hall  with  their  handsome  stand 
that  is  now  such  a familiar  object  at  these 
shows,  and,  as  usual,  they  had  a carefully 
chosen  collection  of  their  famous  “ Hawl- 
mark”  seeds,  etc.  It  was  a display  to  tempt 
both  the  grazier  and  the  arable  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  whose  interests  lie  in  the  gar- 
den. The  exhibits  included  samples  of  re- 
cleaned grass  and  clover  seed  for  pasture  and 
rotation  crops,  and  also  growing  samples  of 
the  same  which  showed  the  strong  germinat- 
ing properties  of  the  “ Hawlmark  ” seeds  and 
also  their  freedom  from  weeds.  Of  no  less  in- 
terest were  the  beautiful  mounted  specimens  of 
useful  and  injurious  grasses.  In  the  way  of 
root  seeds  Messrs.  Dickson  showed  samples  of 
their  “ Abundance  ” swedes  and  mangels,  while 
many  were  the  interesting  garden  exhibits  in- 
cluded. 


ANTRIM  SHOW  ABANDONED. 

Owing  to  this  fixture  clashing  with  another 
Northern  Show,  and  to  the  very  soft  condition 
of  the  grounds  after  the  extensive  renovations 
required  when  the  military  vacated  the 
grounds,  the  committee  have  very  reluctantly 
decided  to  abandon  the  Show  for  this  year. 
This  is  the  fifth  year  that  this  Society  has 
been  unable  to  hold  a Show  owing  to  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  grounds.  The  second 
Wednesday  in  June  was  recognised  as  the 
right  of  the  Antrim  Society  for  nine  years 
previous  to  the  war,  and  it  is  hoped  no 
Northern  Society  will  select  that  date  for  1921. 


THE  KERRY  CATTLE  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND. 

SUCCESSFUL  YEAR’S  WORK. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Ballsbridge  on  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week.  Lord  Frederick  Fitz- 
gerald presided.  There  was  a large  attendance 
of  members. 

Tlie  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Heggie, 
Valencia)  presented  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  past  year,  which  showed  that 
there  had  been  a considerable  Increase  in  mem- 
bership during  the  period  and  that  the  Society 
was  in  a sound  financial  position.  The  re- 
port and  statement  of  accounts  were  consi- 
dered very  satisfactory  and  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Heggie  announced  that  owing  to  his 
having  accepted  an  appointment  under  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  he  regretted 
to  inform  the  meeting  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  resign  his  position  as  Hon.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Society;  he  was  leaving  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  but  would  continue  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Society  and  the  Kerry  cattle,  as  well  as 
still  remain  a member  of  the  Society.  All  the 
members  present  expressed  regret  at  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Heggie’s  services,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  Society  since  its  inception,  and 
to  whose  energies  its  success  was  in  a great 
measure  due.  The  question  of  appointing  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Heggie  was  then  discussed, 
and  Mr.  B.  Fitzsimon,  21  Newbridge  Avenue, 
Sandymount,  Dublin,  was  unanimously  ap- 
pointed Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  executive  officers 
and  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  viz.: — President — Lord  Frederick 
Fitzgerald,  Carton,  Maynooth;  Vice-President 
— Mr.  John  Neill,  Aghadoe,  Killarney;  Hon. 
Treasurer — Mr.  A.  R.  Vincent,  Muckross  Ab- 
bey, Killarney.  Committee — Mrs.  E.  Robin- 

son, Messrs.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  J.  C.  McKay, 
D.  Twomey,  John  Hilliard,  and  R.  E.  Chute. 

After  a general  discussion  on  the  working  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  routine 
business  having  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  John 
Hilliard  stated  that  before  the  meeting  ter- 
minated he  desired,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Society,  to  express  regret  at  the  loss 
which  they  would  sustain  by  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Heggie  from  their  midst.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  in  1917  Mr.  Heggie  had 
done  great  work  on  its  behalf,  and  it  was,  un- 
doubtedly, due  to  his  energies  that  such  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  a few  years  and  the 
Society  placed  in  such  a flourishing  condition. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  members  that  this 
meeting  should  be  availed  of  to  pay  a small 
tribute  to  Mr.  Heggie  on  his  leaving  Ireland 
and  thereby  testify  to  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  all  the  members.  It,  therefore, 
gave  him  great  pleasure  to  hand  to  the  Pre- 
sident the  case  of  Treasury  Notes  subscribed 
by  the  members. 

Lord  Frederick  Fitzgerald,  in  making  the 
presentation,  wished  Mr.  Heggie  every  success 
in  his  new  sphere,  and  the  other  members  also 
joined  in  the  expression  of  regret  on  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Heggie’s  services  and  eulogised  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  Kerry  Cattle 
Society.  All  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Heggie  would  be  able  to  visit  them  frorn  time 
to  time  and  attend  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Heggie  cordially  thanked  the  members 
for  their  kind  expressions  and  parting  gift  and 
stated  that,  although  leaving  Ireland,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  attend  future  meetings  of  the 
Society  occasionally,  and  that  he  would  always 
endeavour  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Kerry  breed  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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BRITISH  FRIESIAN  CATTLE  SOCIETY. 

THE  BREED  IN  IRELAND. 

At  a well-attended  Council  meeting  of  the 
alrove  .Society,  held  in  London  on  May  13th, 
Captain  R.  G.  Buxton  in  the  chair,  further  evi- 
dence of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
l)recd  was  seen  in  the  election  of  71  new  mem- 
bers, resident  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  breed  on  account  of 
its  growing  reputation  for  increasing  the  milk 
production  of  herds  without  sacrificing  beefing 
properties.  The  number  of  breeders  of  pedi- 
gree British  Friesian  cattle  has  been  increased 
from  so  in  1911  to  upwards  of  1,200  at  the 
present  time. 

The  result  of  the  successful  show  and  sale 
of  the  breed  held  at  Crewe  was  reported,  show- 
ing that  expenditure  had  been  more  than  met 
by  receipts,  and  gratuities  were  ordered  to  be 
given  I0  the  Society’s  clerks  in  recognition  of 
their  extra  work.  Authority  was  also  given 
for  extra  clerical  assistance  to  be  engaged  to 
meet  the  growth  of  the  Society’s  activities. 

The  Publicity  Committee  had  recommended 
an  increase  of  propaganda  and  advertising 
work,  and  a sum  of  money  was  voted  for  this 
purpose.  Good  results  are  anticipated  from 
the  policy  of  making  better  known  the  all- 
round merits  of  the  breed  for  the  production 
of  milk,  cheese,  butter  and  beef,  as,  from  the 
splendid  results  secured  and  obtainable,  more 
farmers  should  be  persuaded  to  use  British 
Friesian  bulls  to  increase  the  production  of 
human  food  in  crossbred  herds. 

The  Herd  Book  Committee  had  considered 
suggestions  of  several  members  that  the  period 
for  notifying  the  birth  of  calves  should  be  al- 
tered from  30  days  to  7 days,  but  were  unable 
at  the  present  juncture  to  recommend  such 
alteration.  The  Committee,  however,  afk- 
strong  in  the  belief  that  the  _ Society  cannot 
exercise  too  much  or  too  strict  control  over 
all  details  of  Herd  Book  registration,  and  they 
have  taken  steps,  by  fining  delinquents,  to  en- 
sure that  the  30  days’  birth  notification  rule 
is  strictly  observed,  while  the  entries  of  certain 
animals  were,  for  various  reasons,  declined  for 
registration  in  the  Herd  Book.  The  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  Avere 
adopted. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  question_  of 
giving  financial  support  to  British  Friesian 
Local  Breed  Clubs,  and  the  Show  and  Sale 
Committee  had  recommended  that  grants  of 
money  be  made  to  such  clubs  to  assist  them 
ill  their  v/ork.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee  for  consideration  and 
report. 

The  Milk  Records  Committee  reported  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Burton  as  Organis- 
ing Inspector,  and  an  outline  of  the  duties  of 
this  new  official  was  submitted. _ His  principal 
duties  will  be  to  encourage  Friesian  breeders 
to  join  local  Milk  Recording  Societies  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Eng- 
land and  of  the  Scottish  Milk  Records  Com- 
mittee in  Scotland.  He  will  then  arrange  for 
such  verified  milk  yields  to  be  extracted  for 
lactation  periods  not  exceeding  365  days,  and 
for  butter-fat  testing  for  official  purposes  to 
be  undertaken  in  such  controlled  herds,  where 
required.  The  Committee  had  reported  that 
since  the  last  meeting  a British  Friesian  coav 
had  broken  the  British  record  for  daily  milk 
production,  previously  held  by  another  British 
Friesian  cow,  by  yielding,  under  official  test, 
losi  lbs.  of  milk  in  24  hours.  The  arrival  of 
the  sixth  2,000-gallon  British  Friesian  cow  was 
also  announced.  The  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  adopted. 

Contributions  were  made  by  the  Society  to 
secure  adequate  classes  and  prizes  for  the  breed 
at  various  national  and  county  agricultural 
shows,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  extraor- 
dinary attitude  of  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture  towards  the  breed,  by  refusing  to 
recognise  it  for  the  award  of  the  Department’s 
premiums,  and  by  a seeming  reluctance  Jo  al- 
low the  introduction  to  Ireland,  on  a similar 
footing  with  other  breeds.  A case  was  men- 
tioned of  refusal  by  the  Department  to  give 
special  facilities  to  a breeder  to  get  home  a 
valuable  animal  purchased  in  Scotland  at  a 
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Dickson’s  Abundance 
Yellow  Globe  Mangel 


Try  it  this  season  and  CONVINCE  YOt’WSEl  F that  it 
is  absolutely  the  finest  in  cultivation.  2/4  per  lb. 

Alex.  Dickson  & Sons,  Ltd. 

61  DAWSON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


There  is  a constant  demand  for  animals  of  all 
the  best  breeds  of  Pigs,  and  many  would-be 
buyers  are  often  at  a loss  where  to  seek  a reliable 
supply.  To  meet  such  demand  a small  ad- 
vertisement in  our  prepaid  section  i»  essential  and 
ample.  Buyers  turn  to  it  for  breeders  of  trustworthy 
stock.  Advertisement  forme,  with  full  particulars, 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  THE  FAEMEE8’  GAZETTE 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 
Edition)  published  by  THE  Faemees'  Gazette 
explains  the  method  of  a^'ieasment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
navment  claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  port 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


high  price,  although  animals  of  other  breeds 
similarly  purchased  had,  it  appeared,  been  al- 
lowed into  Ireland.  The  explanation  of  the 
Department  was  that  they  allowed  into  Ireland 
animals  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate British  Friesian  breeder,  who  won 
several  prizes  at  the  recent  Dublin  shows,  has 
been  left  wondering  why  he  paid  high  prices 
for  animals  if  not  for  “breeding  purposes.” 
The  Council  decided  to  press  the  Irish  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  matter,  and  to  in- 
vite their  special  attention  to  the  great  results 
achieved  by  the  breed  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
production  of  milk,  butter,  and  beef.  Council 
also  agreed  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
support  Irish  Friesian  breeders  to  obtain  pri- 
vileges similar  to  those  granted  to  breeders 
of  other  cattle  desiring  to  secure  the  removal 
to  Ireland  of  animals  purchased  and  left  in 
Great  Britain. 

Council  considered  disputes  referred  to  them 
by  members  in  connection  with  animals  pur- 
chased at  public  auction  sales,  and  in  two  cases 
agreed  that  an  animal  should  be  taken  back 
by  the  vendor  and  the  purchase  price  refunded. 


IRISH  ABERDEEN=ANGUS  ASSOCIA= 
TION. 

A meeting  of  the  Irish  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association  was  held  at. the  Committee  Room, 
Ballsbridge,  on  Monday,  10th  inst.,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Deaumont  Nesbitt,  D.L.,  presiding. 
Amongst  others  present  were:  Messrs.  Francis 
Gubbms,  Kilfrush,  Rnocklong;  S.  E.  Williams, 
Eoolcower;  VVm.  Mitchell,  Bessborough;  John 
Eoutts,  Lisnabreeny;  James  Raftan,  Kilfrush, 
etc. 

The  matter  of  fixing  the  future  meetings  for 
the  convenience  of  members  who  could  not 
attend  on  Monday  came  up  for  discussion, 
when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  should  be  held  at 
Ballsbridge  on  the  second  day  of  the  Winter 
bhow  at  10  a.m. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  the  Secretary 
should  draft  a suitable  rule  for  the  admission 
of  some  gentlemen  as  honorary  members,  and 
it  was  proposed  and  endorsed  by  all  present 
that  Mr.  J.  R.  Barclay,  the  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic Secretary  of  the  Herd  Book  and 
parent  Society,  be  duly  elected. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Robb  was  heartily  congratulated 
by  the  members  regarding  the  honourable 
position  he  had  attained  in  breeding  the  6,000 
guinea  bull  Perinthian,  sold  recently  for 
America.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gubbins, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  unanimously 
agreed  that  a letter  of  congratulation  should 
be  sent  from  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 
Coutts,  in  thanking  the  members  on  behalf  of 
his  master,  for  their  cordial  and  sincere  good 
wishes,  said  at  Lisnabreeny  they  had  always 
tried  to  buy  the  best,  breed  the  best,  and  sell 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  anticipated  that 
the  dark  clouds  that  had  enveloped  some  of 
them  had  rolled  by  and  bespoke  a happy  and 
prosperious  augury  for  the  breed  and  breeders 
alike. 

On  the.  motion  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Williams, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  George  R. 
Logan,  jun.,  Ballinora,  Carrigrohane,  was 
duly  elected  a member. 


SALISBURY  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Bath  and  West  and 
Southern  Counties  Society  opened  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  at  Salisbury,  and  will  continue 
until  next  Tuesday,  Sunday,  of  course,  being 
excepted.  The  live  stock  entries  total  1,249, 
and  amongst  the  classes  are  those  for  breeds 
which  have  lately  come  to  the  fore,  such  as 
Percheron  horses,  British  Friesian  cattle,  and 
Wessex  Saddleback  and  Gloucester  Old  Spot 
pigs.  There  is  also  a farm  produce  section, 
including  butter,  cream,  cheese,  cider,  bottled 
fruit,  etc.,  while  in  the  way  of  machinery  and 
implements  there  are  sufficient  entries  to 
cover  a space  of  six  thousand  feet,  a further 
considerable  portion  being  devoted  to  poultry 
appliances,  greenhouses,  portable  buildings, 
etc.  Numerous  competitions  and  demonstra- 
tions are  also  being  held. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  HEREFORDS  AT 
SHOWS. 

IT  is  useless  to  expect  to  win  prizes  at  any 
of  the  leading-  shows  unless  an  animal  be 
specially  prepared  for  it,  no  matter  what 
the  breed  may  be.  While  fattening-  in  the  beef 
breeds  for  show  purposes  may  be  condemned 
by  some  as  harmful  to  the  animal  for  breeding- 
purposes,  it  is  most  undoubtedly  necessary  to 
have  an  animal  in  forward  condition,  if  only 
to  show  that  it  has  the  necessary  qualities 
which  recommend  it  as  a beef  producer. 
While  on  this  subject,  it  is  thought  the  finest 
answer  to  those  who  condemn  fattening  a show 
animal  is  that  no  matter  how  much  you  fatten 
a bad  animal,  it  will  never,  make  a good  one, 
while  a good  animal  in  forward  condition  will 
rely  on  its  conformation  and  not  on  its  fat  to 
carry  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  ring. 

With  thise  foreword  then,  as  to  condition,  it 
is  suggested,  feed  your  best  animals  so  that 
they  can  show  what  the  Hereford  breed  is 
capable  of  ; it  will  not  be  money  thrown  away 
if  the  animal  is  a prize-winner.  To  win  in  the 
show  ring  is  the  cheapest  and  best  advertise- 
ment a he.nd  owner  can  get.  Having  selected 
your  aniiiials  for  the  ring,  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  being  led  and  be  trained 
to  stand,  so  as  to  show  off  their  best  points, 
a very  short  time  each  day  for  training  will 
only  be  necessary.  Many  a good  animal,  if 
badly  shown  and  allowed  to  stand  “ slackly  ” 
under  the  judge’s  eye,  will  be  beaten  by  a 
worse  one  led  by  an  experienced  “ ring- 
master,” but  there  is  no  reason  why  everyone 
should  not  attempt  to  be  a good  showman  even 
if  he  is  only  exhibiting  one  animal.  It  is  an 
art  that  anyone  can  learn. 

Now,  how  to  make  your  animal  look  most 
attractive  in  the  ring  is  the  next  point  to  be 
considered,  and  as  regards  the  Herefords,  there 
is  no  ‘‘  faking  ” or  colouring  needed  to  get 
this  breed  ready  for  the  ring.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  scrupulous  cleanliness  to  bring  out 
the  white  and  to  enhance  the  rich  red  colour 
of  the  breed.  The  animals  should  be  groomed 
once  a day  for,  say,  two  months  p.rior  to  the 
show.  This  will  keep  the  coat  in  good  order, 
and  will  help  the  animal  to  thrive  as  well  as 
make  it  handy  and  tractable.  A washing  all 
over  once  a week  w-ith  soft  water  and  Sunlight 
soap  will  ensure  absolute  cleanliness,  and  the 
week  of  the  show  the  animal  should  have  tw'O 
washings,  the  last  with  Lux,  which  imparts  a 
very  silky  texture  to  the  coat.  The  horns  will 
require  attention,  as  they  will  probably  be 
rough  ; they  can  be  scraped  down  with  broken 
glass  and  finished  with  fine  sandpaper  until 
perfectly  smooth,  and  then  a little  sweet  oil 
rubbed  in  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  will  give 
them  the  necessary  waxy  look.  The  animal’s 
tail  should  be  plaited  when  going  up  to  the 
show,  and  when  unplaited  it  can  be  ” frizzed 
out  ” with  a comb,  which  adds  much  to  its 
appearance.  Shortly  before  entering  the  judg- 
ing ring  the  animal  should  be  water-brushed 
the  reverse  way  to  the  lie  of  the  coat,  except 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  where 
the  coat  should  be  laid  flat  to  give  it  a level 
appearance. 

These  few  notes  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Irish  Hereford  Breeders’  Association  in  _the 
hope  that  all  Hereford  breeders  who  are  not 
regular  exhibitors  may  benefit  by  them,  and 
also  in  the  hope  that  the  Hereford  breed  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Shows  will  show  the 
same  uniformity  and  care  as  is  taken  in  the 
other  two  beef-producing  breeds. — Gavin  Low, 
Ltd. 


The  character  of  an  animal  is  to  a large  ex- 
tent indicated  in  the  head. 


T>  REEDERS  who  can  supply  reliable  animals,  and 
who  desire  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-claet 
stocks  throughout  the  year,  should  avail  of  the  pre- 
paid advertisement  section  of  THE  FA.EMEU’ 
Gazette.  It  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  aU  in- 
quiries, and  in  reach  of  all  current  business.  Apply 
for  forms  to  THE  FAKHEK8'  GAIBTTI  Office.  Dublin. 
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LAND  STEWARDS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETV'  OF  IRfcLAND. 

A meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  society 
\vas  held  on  Wednesday,  May  12lh,  ai  the  four 
Courts'  Hotel,  Dublin— Mr.  Arthur  Tliompson 
in  the  chair.  Other  members  present  were  : — 
Messrs.  VV.  Mitchell,  vice-chairman  ; James 
Rattan,  deputy  vice-chairman  ; R.  Weller,  11. 
Campbell,  J.  C.  Campbell,  j.  Sangster,  R. 
Bloomer,  E.  .Stewart,  W’.  Smith,  P.  Grant,  J. 
Peters,  W.  Eitzsimons,  G.  Ross,  W.  Ilardie, 
G.  I raser,  R.  Richardson,  T.  Mullins,  M.  S. 
McCoubrie,  \V.  Watson,  and  the  secretary,  A. 
Alderton. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  signed, 
the  Secretary  read  an  application  from  a 
member  for  the  society’s  grant  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  wife.  The  applicant  was  granted 
the  usual  amount — viz.,  .£10. 

The  Secretary  reported  having  received 
donations  from  the  following  gentlemen  ; — 
Messrs.  Silcock  & Sons,  Liverpool  ; Day,  Son 
& Hewitt,  London ; Sutton  & Sons,  Reading  . 
Smith,  Griffin  & Co.,  Phoenix  Oil  Mill,  Gavin 
Low,  John  Robson,  A.  Cross  Bryce  & Son, 
Earles  & King,  Ashenhurst,  Williams  & Co., 
and  Mr.  T.  Stormount,  to  whom  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed.  Francis  Gubbins,  Esq., 
Kilfrusk,  Knocklong,  sent  a cheque  for  ^810, 
per  Mr.  James  Raffan.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Weller,  seconded  by  the  Chairman,  a special 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  this  gentleinan 
for  his  kindness  and  generosity. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
society  : — Messrs.  T.  H.  Corson,  Killeen  Farm. 
W.  Webster,  Massareene  Park . A.  Fiske, 
Naas  ; W.  Thompson,  Ardgillan  Castle ; J. 
Jolly,  Claggan  ; A.  Fox,  Moynalty  ; S.  Rose, 
Duninga  ; C.  Douglas,  Kiltannon  ; T.  Connell, 
understeward,  Kilfrush  ; and  T.  Calthorpe, 
Knocktopher  Abbey. 

Stewards  desirous  of  joining  the  society  (and 
every  -steward  ought  to  be  a member)  can 
obtain  rules,  etc.,  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary, A.  Alderton,  Balmoral,  Belfast. 


The  handy  man  of  the  farm  was  always  an 
asset.  Whether  it  was  a gate-post  to  be  set 
right,  a lock  to  be  put  on,  or  an  implement  to 
be  repaired,  his  skill  saved  time  and  expense 
and  kept  things  running  smoothly.  Nowadays 
the  advent  of  the  tractor  and  the  oil-engine 
calls  for  even  higher  skill.  Is  the  ordinary 


fanner,  much  less  his  workman,  cajjablc  of 
seeing  to  lubrication  in  the  motor-tractor,  or 
of  lightening  the  particular  nut  in  the  binder 
which  means  the  efficient  working  of  the 
machine.^  A man  requires  to  be  a bit  of  an 
engineer  as  well  as  an  agriculturist  to  make 
the  most  of  modern  machinery  and  to  work  it 
to  highest  efficiency.  There  is  some  talk  of 
courses  in  engineering,  including  workshop 
practice  for  young  farmers  or  labourers  with 
a taste  for  machinery.  The  matter  has  not 
been  entirely  overlooked  in  this  country,  but 
it  would  appear  to  deserve  still  more  attention. 
Machinery  firms  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  are 
keen  to  the  advantages  which  a thorough 
understanding  of  how  a machine  is  constructed 
and  can  be  most  efficiently  worked  confers  c.n 
those  who  have  it  under  charge  in  the  field. 
The  old  story  about  how  the  loss  of  a nail 
meant  the  loss  of  a battle  is  applicable  on  the 
farm  of  to-day.  Many  a good  harvest  hour 
has  been  frittered  away  through  lack  of  com- 
petency to  find  out  where  the  trouble  lay  and 
to  set  it  right,  or  if  the  deficiency  were  ap- 
parent to  make  such  repairs  as  would  keep  the 
workers  busy  on  the  ridge  without  the  delay 
which  an  errand  to  the  forge  or  the  workshop 
entails. 


A very  interesting  letter  has  reached  the 
British  Motor  Trading  Corporation,  Ltd.,  from 
Mr.  Jas.  B.  Hair,  of  Bankhead,  Forteviot, 
Perthshire,  whose  experiences  of  the  Glasgow 
tractor  in  actual  use  corroborate  the  findings 
of  the  judges  in  the  Lincoln  Trials.  ” I am 
using  it  just  now,”  he  w-rites,  “ on  a very 
steep  field  with  a rise,  I should  say  of  about  1 
in  5 or  6,  and  it  takes  a three-furrow  Oliver 
plo"gh  up  with  the  greatest  ease.  Each  furrow 
is  12  inches  wide  and  7 inches  deep.  It  is  the 
only  tractor  I have  seen  able  to  do  this,  and  I 
should  think  the  Glasgow  tractor  may  prove 
very  valuable  where  there  is  much  steep  land 
to  cultivate.  The  tractor  is  running  wholly  on 
benzol.” 


The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition'  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Rates  for  1918-9.  Price  is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin. 


A NEW  LAMP 

AND  NO  PUMPING  NEEDED! 


SAVE  YOUR  GAS  BILL  by  using  an 
'Mncancdescent  Paraffin  Oii  Table  Lamp'';  it 
burns  only  II  pints  of  Paraffin  Oil  in  18  hours, 
has  an  upright  mantle,  wick,  a “ SPECIAL " 
burner  antd  a 4-inch  gallery.  The  lamp  is  made 
in  Polished  Brass,  on  a Polished  Black  Base, 
and  gives  an  Incandescent  Light,  85  Canale 
power.  Delivered  complete  on  receipt  of 
your  order  for  35/-  Carriage  Paid,  money  re- 
funded if  not  as  stated.  Send  for  one  to-day. 


“ DANIEL’S”  DEPOT, 

76,  BROMLEY  ROAD,  BECKENHAM,  KENT 
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CERES”  RICKCLOTHS 

"The  most  satisfactory  In  the  Market." 


Quality:  J K. 

£ s.  £ 8. 

8x6  yds.  7 4 8 8 

8X8  9 12  11  4 

10  X 8 ,.12  0 14  0 

12  X 8 .,14  8 16  16  19  4 

12  X 10  „ 18  0 21  0 24  0 


Rot  Proof 

L.  £ m”" 

£ s.  £ 8.  £ s. 

9 12  10  16  12  0 

12  16  14  8 16  0 

18  O 20  0 

21  12  24  0 

27  0 30  0 


16 


TradeiMark 


Five  per  Cent.  Discount.  Carr.  Paid. 

Best  Quality  and  Workmanship 
throughout. 

Samples  submitted  on  application. 

J.  BANDS  & JECKELL 

Dept.  F.  IPSWICH 

Manufacturer*  to  H.  M.  the  King. 


[ROBERTSONS 


TEREBENE 

BALSAM 


HAS  NO  EQUAL  AS  A 

LAMBING  OIL 

EQUALLY  EFFICIENT  FOR 
INTERNAL&EXTERNAL  USE., 
BOTTLES  2/-  & 4/-  each 
i GALLON  Tins.  9/3  „ 

5 GALLON  ..  17/6  „ 

1 GALLON  1 ..  34/.  L 
postage  extra 

ALEX.ROBERTSON&50N5L'2. 

ARGYLE  CHEM/CAL  WORES 

OBAN  SCOTLAND. 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

HIGHLAND  SHEEP  DIPS 


KILOH’S 

Fattening  Powder  for  Pigs 

KEEPS  Pigs  thriving  and  healthy, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  food. 

ON  SALE  BVERYWHERB 

Price  6d.  Per  Packet 

Cork  Chemical  & Drug  Co. 

(Late  Kiloh’s) 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  CORK 


COOPER’S  DIP 


BEST  OF  ALL 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  / order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  ! ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  andlGeneral 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents : 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


Spray  your  Potatoes  with 


The  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


SOLANSALVO 

You  simply  mix  with  cold  water  and  it  is  ready  for  use 
Of  Standard  strength.  Many  Testimonials  received 


The  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


20  lb.  Bag  costs  12/*,  sufficient  for  1 Statute  Acre.  Larger  bags  cheaper  in  proportion 


SOLE  MAKERS 


& BOYD,  L.td.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  DUBL.IN 


AGENTS  IN  EACH  TOWN 


CROTTY'S  LIMITED 

Tme  'W'axer  F*  ROOF'  MLoUSE 

Ladies , Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Waters 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou'  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

Send  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  “ Farmers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertisements. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  bo  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


U.I.  DOINGS  AT  BALLSBRIDGE. 

From  everyone’s  point  of  view  the  Show 
was  a great  success,  and  not  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  United  Irish- 
women. The  goat  and  rabbit  sections  were 
crowded  with  interested  people  all  the  three 
days,  and  the  stewards  in  every  section  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  delighted  with  the  busi- 
ness done.  In  the  rabbit  department  a very 
keen  interest  was  taken  in  the  home-curing  of 
the  skins,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize 
certainly  deserved  the  tribute  for  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  he  had  preserved  the  skin. 
It  was  as  soft  and  white  as  dressed  kid  skin. 
A case  of  prepared  skins  was  lent  by  the 
Museum  authorities  for  the  occasion,  and  de- 
monstrated the  method  _ of  treatment  by  the 
trade.  In  the  goat  section  a series  of  demon- 
strations were  given  in  the  testing  of  goats’ 
milk  for  butter  fat,  and  this  proved  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  onlookers.  Demon- 
strations were  also  given  by  Miss  Bourke  in 
testing  for  clean  milk  by  a variety  of  methods, 
which  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  evil  of 
using  unclean  milk.  Miss,  Lougheed  demon- 
strated the  use  of  the  sexometer  in  the  testing 
of  hatching  eggs_,  and  showed  a large  and 
indeed  enthusiastic  audience_  how  to  distin- 
guish between  the  egg  containing  a cock  and 
that  having  a pullet.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular  demonstration  of  all,  and  a large 
crowd  pressed  continually  round  the  demon- 
stration table. 

In  the  Dairy  Pavilion  Miss  Bourke  gave 
several  demonstrations  in  the  making  of  soft 
cheese  which  were  attended  with  keen  interest, 
and  to  judge  by  the  number  of  leaflets  sold, 
there  will  be  a large  number  added  to  our  arniy 
of  cheese-makers.  The  Bondon  Cheese,  in 
which  most  of  the  demonstrations  were  given, 
is  a delicious  cheese,  and  we  hope  the  U.I.s 
will  take  up  its  manufacture  with  enthusiasm. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  on  the  Show 
without  saying_  a few  words  of  appreciation  for 
the  way  the  different  stewards  in  all  the  sec- 
tions carried  out  their  duties.  They  were  one 
and  all  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  help 
all  visitors,  and  see  that  the  stock  in  their 
charge  was  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  Society  will  be  fortunate  if  it  is  able  to 
secure  their  generous  help  a, gain  next  year. 


GOATS  AT  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN 
SOCIETY’S  SHOW,  BALLSBRIDGE, 
MAY  nth,  12th,  13th. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  classes  for 
goats  have  been  included  in  the  schedule 
of  the  R.D.S.  Show.  There  was  an  en- 
couraging entry  of  81,  but  both  in  quality  and 
condition  of  most  of  the  entries  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement.  As  regards  the  vari- 
ous types  of  goats  for  which  classes  were 
provided,  exhibitors  have  still  much  to  learn. 
And  it  is  a fact  that  in  three  classes  no  award 
could  be  made,  as  the  animals  entered  in  these 
classes  did  not  conform  to  the  types  of  goats 
for  which  the  classes  were  provided.  In  Class 
91  for  Swiss,  Anglo-Swiss,  and  Anglo-Nubian 
Swiss  adult  females  Lady  Dunleath  took  first 
with  Ballywalter  Nightlight  and  second  with 
Rum,  two  fine  goats  of  good  quality  of  the 
type  now  known  as  British  Alpine.  They  both 
had  well-shaped,  well-filled  udders.  Third 
went  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Milner’s  Sunflower,  a 
compact,  solid  Anglo-Swiss  with  a nice  udder. 
Mrs.  Byrne’s  Valetta  Queenie  (Reserve)  and 
Miss  Heffernan’s  Valetta  Sylvia  (Commended) 
are  sisters,  both  nice  but  in  very  poor 
condition. 

Class  97  (Anglo-Nubian  adult  females). — 
Here  Miss  Saunders’  Eva  was  first,  being  more 
A.N.  in  appearance  than  the  rest,  and  Mrs. 
O’Meara’s  Nance  was  second.  Both  are  nice 
goats,  but  all  the  Anglo-Nubians  in  the  Show 
proclaim  the  need  of  a good,  typical  male. 


Class  98  was  for  Irish  and  other  varieties. 
Here  Mrs.  Butler’s  Jinny  was  first,  a good 
specimen  of  a hornless  Irish  goat  with  a nice 
udder,  second  going  to  Mrs.  Grace  Scott- 
Moore’s  Jinny,  and  third  to  Lady  Shaw’s 
Clare.  Miss  Hind’s  Ardec’s  Rival  was  perhaps 
the  most  typical  goat  in  the  class,  but  lost 
points  through  having'  two  large  false  teats. 

Goatlings  and  kids  were  on  the  whole  a dis- 
appointing lot,  but  in  Class  99,  for  Swiss, 
Anglo-Swiss,  and  Anglo-Nubian  Swiss  goat- 
lings, Lady  Dunleath’s  Ballywalter  Corri,  first 
prize,  was  a good  specimen  of  an  A.-N.  Swiss, 
very  solid  and  level.  She  was  close-run  by 
Miss  Abbot’s  Valetta  Geraldine,  another  A.-N. 
Swiss  that  promises  to  be  a great  milker,  but 
is  much  more  A.-N.  than  Swiss  in  appearance. 

Class  100  was  for  Anglo-Nubian  goatlings. 
Miss  .Saunders’  Trillick  Queenie  being  first, 
Mrs.  Marshall  Barnes’  Whitebells  second,  and 
Mrs.  H.  Grogan’s  Baltinglass  Bella  third. 

In  Class  102  for  Swiss,  Anglo-Swiss,  and 
Anglo-Nubian-Swiss  female  kids  was  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  goat  classes, _ Lady  Dunleath’s 
Ballywalter  Rachel,  a beautiful,  pure  Toggen- 
burg,  well-grown  and  full  of  promise,  of  whom 
we  shall  hope  to  hear  more  in  the  future. 
Time,  belonging  to  the  United  Irishwomen’s 
Goat  Farm,  won  second,  and  Mrs.  Ramage’s 
Trillick  Fairy  was  third.  A fourth  prize  was 
recommended  in  this  class  for  Delia,  also  from 
the  United  Irishwomen’s  Goat  Farm,  a very 
pleasing  baby  of  eight  weeks. 

Class  105  for  adult  males,  Swiss,  Anglo- 
Swiss,  or  Anglo-Nubian-Swiss  was  well  filled, 
but  produced  some  cross-bred  looking  speci- 
mens. First  went  to  Riding  Rex,  a level,  solid, 
well  ribbed  Anglo-Nubian-Swiss  belonging  to 
the  United  Irishwomen’s  Goat  Farm.  Second  to 
Blanco  from  the  same  farm.  This  was  a horn- 
less white  that  suggested  a touch  of  Saanen; 
and  third  went  to  Miss  Scott-Moore’s  Bill, 
a vigorous  two-year-old. 

Classes  108,  109,  and  110  were  for  hand-fed 
male  kids,  but  did  not  produce  anything  of 
outstanding  merit.  The  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
for  the  best  male  was  won  by  Riding  Rex,  as 
also  the  B.G.S.  bronze  medal  and  challenge 
certificate  for  the  best  male.  Ballywalter 
Nightlight  won  the  Aberdeen  Challenge  Cup 
for  the  best  goat,  the  property  of  a member  of 
the  Irish  Goat  Society,  and  also  the  B.G.S. 
bronze  medal  and  challenge  certificate  for  the 
best  female  goat  over  one  year  old.  And  the 
Irish  Goat  Society’s  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for 
the  best  female  kid,  hand-fed,  was  won  by 
Ballywalter  Corri,  the  property  of  Lady 
Dunleath. 

Class  III.  was  the  Milking  Competition,  in 
which  all  the  exhibits  appeared  to  be  suffering 
from  Show  nervousness  and  did  not  give  their 
Bill  yield.  The  results  were  as  follows:  1st, 

Ballywalter  Nightlight,  with  14  .9  noints  ; 2nd, 
Rum,  with  13.5  points;  3rd,  Valetta  Sylvia, 
with  7.56  noints.  All  the  noints  were  for  milk 
only,  as  all  three  goats  had  kidded  within  forty 
davs  of  the  show. 

H.  D.  J.  K.  GREENWAY,  _ 

Judge  of  Goat  Section. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RABBIT  SHOW. 

The  annual  Agricultural  Show  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  concluded 
last  week,  was  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess in  all  its  sections.  Taken  all  together, 
the  display  of  rabbits  was  highly  meritorious, 
and  showed  a marked  irnprovement  over  that 
of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
entries  showed  a slight  falling-off,  which  was, 
however,  amply  compensated  for  by  the  im- 
provement both  in  quality  and  condition  of  the 
various  exhibits.  Mrs.  Meyers,  of  “ Spring 
Vale,”  Rathfarnham,  who  undertook  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  judging,  in  the  absence,  through 
sudden  illness,  of  the  iudge  originally  chosen 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  carried  out  her 
onerous  duties  in  a most  capable  and  business- 
like manner,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  note 


that  her  awards  in  the  different  classes  met 
with  general  approval.  Amongst  the  various 
classes  that  of  the  Blue  Beverens  was  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting,  in  view  of  the  present 
boom  in  domestic  rabbit  furs  as  a commercial 
enterprise.  In  this  connection  also  a most 
interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Ghinchilla 
rabbit  shown  by  Mrs.  Grogan,  .Slaney  Park, 
Baltinglass.  This  rabbit,  of  which  there  are 
but  few  specimens  in  this  country,  is  a favour- 
ite breed  in  France,  where  it  realises  very  high 
prices  indeed. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  awards  published 
last  week,  the  following  special  prizes  were 
awarded  in  the  various  classes:— Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  the  best  rabbit  in  the  Show 
(present  holder,  Mrs.  O’Grady) — Won  by  D. 
J.  Carton.  Gold  medal  for  best  Flemish  Giant 
rabbit — Won  by  Miss  A.  Grehan.  . Silver 
medal  for  the  best  Blue  Beveran — Won  by  C. 
E.  Jacob.  Silver  medal  for  best  Dutch  rabbit 
in  Show — Won  by  D.  J.  Carton.  Bronze  medal 
presented  by  Killiney  Co-operative  Rabbit 
Society  for  best  table  rabbit — Won  by  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Lefanu.  In  the  class  for  dressed  skins  the 
judge,  Mr.  Barnardo,  expressed  himself  as 
much  pleasqd  with  a skin  dressed  by  J. 
Horner,  of  Killiney,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
most  excellent  example  of  home  tanning  ; 
while  a small  set  of  furs,  consisting  of  cap, 
cape,  and  muff,  were  much  admired,  and  de- 
monstrated how  domestic  rabbit  furs  can  hold 
their  own  in  point  of  beauty  and  adaptability 
with  much  more  expensive  pelts. 

In  the  list  of  awards  published  last  week 
the  following  were  omitted: — Flemish  adult  doe 
— 1st  prize,  Miss  J.  Dwyer;  2nd,  Mrs.  Lees. 
Angoras. — Adult  buck — 1st  prize.  Miss  K.  S. 
Saunders. 

F.  E.  WYBER,  Hon.  Sec., 

U.I.  Rabbit  Society. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

WINNERS  OF  CHALLENGE  CUPS,  MEDALS,  AND 

CHALLENGE  CERTIFICATES  AT  THE  SHOW. 

Goats. 

Silver  challenge  cup  for  the  best  milking 
goat  in  the  Show — Won  by  “ Ballywalter 
Nightlight,”  the  property  of  the  Lady  Dun- 
leath. 

Silver  challenge  cup  for  the  best  stud  goat 
in  the  Show — Won  by  “ Riding  Rex,”  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  Irishwomen. 

Irish  Goat  Society’s  silver  challenge  cup  for 
the  best  female  kid  under  one  year  old — Won 
by  “ Ballywalter  Corri,”  the  property  of  the 
Lady  Dunleath. 

The  Aberdeen  silver  challenge  cup,  open 
only  to  members  of  the  Irish  Goat  Society — 
Won  by  “ Ballywalter  Nightlight,”  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Lady  Dunleath. 

The  bronze  medal  of  the  British  Goat 
Society  for  the  best  male  goat — Won  by 

“ Riding  Rex,”  the  property  of  the  United 
Irishwomen. 

The  bronze  medal  of  the  British  Goat 
Society  for  the  best  female  goat — Won  by 

“ Ballywalter  Nightlight,”  the  property  of  the 
Lady  Dunleath. 

The  challenge  certificate  of  the  British  Goat 
Society  for  the  best  male  goat — Won  by 

“Riding  Rex,”  the  property  of  the  United 
Irishwomen. 

The  challenge  certificate  of  the  British  Goat 
Society  for  the  best  female  goat — Won  by 

“ Ballywalter  Nightlight,”  the  property  of  the 
Lady  Dunleath. 

Rabbits. 

The  silver  challenge  cup  for  the  best  table 
rabbit  in  the  Show — Won  by  D.  Carton,  Esq. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  Flemish  Giant 
rabbit  in  the  Show — Won  by  Miss  A.  Grehan. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  Blue  Beveren 
— Won  by  C.  Jacob,  Esq. 

The  silver  medal  for  the  best  Dutch  rabbit — 
Won  by  D.  Carton,  Esq. 

The  bronze  medal  offered  by  the  Killiney 
Co-operative  Rabbit  Society  for  the  best  table 
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BREECHES 

CUT  AND  MADE  TO  YOUR 
MEASURES  BY  EXPERTS 


PER 


30/- 


PAIR 


SEND  FOR  PATTERNS  OF  OUR 
RIDING  TWEEDS,  BEDFORDS, 
WHIPCORDS.  ETC.,  AND  COMPARE 
WITH  CHARGES  MADE  ELSEWHERE 
AND  SEE  WHAT  WE  SAVE  YOU. 

No  matter  where  you  are.  we 
can  send  you  Patterns  and  Self- 
Measure  Form,  with  all  instruc- 
tions. also  Measuring  Tape,  and 
Guarantee  to  fit  you  perfectly. 
You  run  no  risk  because  we 
refund  your  cash  if  not  satisfied. 


BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C» 

29  QT.  TITCHFIELD  8T.,  OXFORD  ST. 
=====  LONDON.  W.1  —= 


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “Beacons." 

In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teeming  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
wet  & without  catching 
i cold.  . . We  guarantee 


BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.’* 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort  ’’  showing 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/*,  Sou’westers  from  .3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/*  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  from 
38/6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year-cld 
size) — all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOURS,  LTD.,  xiv 
69  Beacon  Buildings,  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  7 


GET  IT  FROM  - 

ATKINS 


We  hold  a large 
up-to-date  Stock. 
Our  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.  Ask  us 
to  send  you  a copy 


John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  Mall,  CORK. 


Bee 

Hives 

And 

Appliances 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  VARMERS 

CAN  BH  BTOIDBD. 

Sand  Pnat  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 


TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD., 

lacomo  Tax  Exporta. 

B WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DVBLIH. 
Wo  nadortoka  all  olatoaa  of  Inooiae  Tax  wark. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS— Pardon’s  Pocket  Edition 
of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920.  with  CATTLE  READY 
RECKONER.  Price  1/6;  poet  free  1/8.— Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt.  Brunswick  Street. 


rabbit  ready  for  killing  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Show — Won  by  Mrs.  H.  LeFanu. 

Cheese. 

The  United  Irishwomen  silver  medal  for  the 
best  soft  cheese  in  the  Show — Won  by  Miss 
Deane. 

The  United  Irishwomen  silver  medal  for  the 
best  cottage  cheese — Won  by  Mrs.  Cottingham. 

The  United  Irishwomen  silver  medal  for  the 
best  Cheddar  cheese — Won  by  Miss  Frances 
Bond. 

We  hope  to  give  the  winners  of  the  United 
Irishwomen  certificates . in  our  next  issue. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Hermitage  Branch,  Co.  Armagh. — The  mem- 
bers of  this  branch  held  their  first  social 
entertainment  on  Wednesday  evening,  5th 
May,  which  was  a huge  success.  Tea  was 
served  about  8.30  by  the  U.I.  members  to  their 
friends  and  the  members  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union.  The  President  (Mrs.  S.  Acheson) 
occupied  the  chair,  and  an  enjoyable  pro- 
gramme of  songs  and  recitations  was  gone 
through.  The  following  ladies  sang  : — Miss 
Acheson,  Mrs.  Tully,  Miss  McBride,  Miss 
Cunningham,  and  Miss  M.  B.  Wynne.  Reci- 
tations were  given  by  Mrs.  Forde  and  Mrs. 
J.  Adams.  The  gramophone  selections,  kindly 
given  by  Mrs.  Sheils  all  through  the  evening, 
added  greatly  to  everyone’s  enjoyment. 
Charades  and  round  games  were  played  until 
late  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Forde,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Tully,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
members  of  the  U.I.  and  all  who  contributed 
to  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

M.  B.  WYNNE,  Hon. Sec., 

Hermitage  Branch,  U.I. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showinf  by  Ports  of  Bmbarkxtton  the  Number ■ of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Orext  Britt  in  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  15th  May,  1920. 
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Total 

4676 

7169 

990 

5587 

41 

748 

... 

46 

19257 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bouffht  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Irelsnd. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

May  13  th 

15.861 

5,859 

6,343 

5.443 

Total  since 
dan.  1st 

239.653 

85.142 

88.204 

92,548 

DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M‘Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidscn  & Kay,  .Aberdeen. 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

WE  are  still  getting  letters  from  our 
readers  about  vermin  on  the  person. 
This  is  not  a pleasant  topic  to  write 
about,  yet  the  numbers  of  letters  we  are  get- 
ting almost  suggests  that  pediculosis  or  lousi- 
ness is  more  or  less  prevalent.  If  so,  the 
afflicted  ones  had  better  take  our  advice  as 
given  a week  or  two  hack  and  get  rid  of  their 
trouble.  This  week  a w'ell-educated  woman 
wrote  to  ns  to  say  “ she  bred  them,”  meaning 
lice!  With  great  respect  v/e  must  tell  her  she 
does  no  such  thing.  Of  course,  lice  once  on 
the  body  breed  and  multiply  at  an  alarming 
rate.  But  no  one,  clean  or  dirty,  old  or  young, 
can  breed  vermin  until  a louse  is  picked  up 
somewhere  or  other  to  start  the  process  of 
propagation.  A louse  is  a living,  animate 
being  or  insect,  cannot  arise  spontaneously, 
and  the  propagation  or  continuing  of  its 
species  (like  all  other  living  insects)  can  only 
be  commenced  or  carried  on  by  male  and 
female  members.  Therefore,  everyone  may 
rest  assured  that  if  they  find  they  have  lice 
on  their  bodies  they  must  in  some  way 
have  acquired  or  picked  up  a louse  (or 
lice)  from  the  seat  of  a dirty  water  closet  or 
elsewhere.  Once  this  is  done  the  breeding  be- 
gins and  the  body  is  soon  covered. 


Old  people  are,  apparently,  more  prone  than 
younger  folks  to  this  trouble,  more  especially 
among  the  poorer  population  of  large  towns. 
This  is  accounted  for  as  follows: — Aged  folks, 
and  especially  aged  women,  are  apt  to  be  care- 
less in  the  matter  of  sanitary  cleanliness.  They 
love  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and  do  not,  as  a rule, 
care  to  be  disturbed  to  wash  or  tidy  themselves 
up.  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  big  towns  or 
in  the  old  slums  and  alleys  very  few  of  the 
tumble  down  old  apologies  for  houses  have  a 
bathroom,  or  a bath  of  any  sort  about  the 
place.  Some  old  folks  thus  situated  may  not 
have  had  a bath  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
Now,  this  often  leads  to  a peculiar  bronzing  or 
colouring  of  the  skin,  and  the  skin  also  gets 
irritable  and  itchy,  leading  to  much  “ scratch- 
ing.” If  a louse  be  then  picked  up  lice  are 
soon  added  to  the  trouble,  but  the  above-named 
irritation  and  “ scratching  ” has  been  going  on 
so  long  that  the  new  arrivals  are  not  noticed 
until  the  body  is  covered  with  them!  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  and  is  the  explanation  of 
so  many  old  or  elderly  people  having  lice  upon 
them,  and  also  shows  how  it  is  such  folks  think 
they  breed  them.  Lice  would  be  quickly  de- 
tected on  younger  people  moving  about;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  or 
woman  sitting  all  day  in  the  chimney  corner 
of  a darkened  room.  This  is  now  all  we  have 
to  say  about  the  matter;  the  treatment  has  al- 
ready been  very  fully  described  in  recent 
issues,  and  we,  therefore,  hope  our  readers,  old 
or  young,  will  not  ask  us  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a very  unsavoury  subject. 


Tongue-tie  in  babies  is  common  enough,  but 
the  condition  should  be  easily  remedied  by 
nurse  or  midwife  with  the  finger  nail  and  with- 
out any  cutting  at  all.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
and  the  “ fraenum  ” must  be  cut  to  release  the 
tongue  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  then  a 
doctor  should  do  it.  But  many  a baby  is  sup- 
posed to  be  tongue-tied  because  it  does  not 
suck  or  take  the  breast  properly.  Careful  ex- 
amination should  be  made  of  the  child’s  mouth, 
and  if  the  tongue  be  fairly  movable,  there  is 
no  degree  of  tongue-tie  present.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  examine  the  mother’s  breasts 
and  nipples;  for  here,  likely  enough,  the  trouble 
will  be  found.  The  milk  may  not  be  coming 
freely,  the  glands  of  the  breasts  may  not  be 
secreting  milk  sufficiently  freely,  and,  al- 
though the  nurse  or  mother  may  be  able  to 
easily  squeeze  milk  out  of  the  nipples  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  the  baby  maj’  not  have 
power  or  suction  enough  to  draw  milk  or 
make  it  flow.  Again,  too,  the  mother’s  nipples 
may  be  badly  formed.  They  may  be,  and  often 
are,  too  large.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  them 
if  they  are,  and  the  milk  should  be  dried  np 
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Home  Dressmaking. 

Nightgown  for  a Schoolgirl. 


by  applying  Belladonna  to  the  breasts  and 
baby  put  on  the  bottle.  It  more  frequently 
happens,  though,  the  nipples  are  only  re- 
tracted, sunken  in  the  breasts,  and  not  suih- 
cicntly  prominent  for  baby  to  grasp.  In  such 
case  the  nurse  or  midwife  should  (with  per- 
fectly clean  fingers)  gently  draw  out  the  nip- 
ples and  hold  them  stretched  out  for  a minute 
or  two  several  times  in  the  day.  They  will 
then  soon  come  right,  and  baby  be  able  to 
suck.  Everything  should  be  done  to  obviate 
putting  baby  on  the  bottle;  for  a bottle-fed 
child  is  too  often  weak  and  unhealthy  in  after- 
life. 


J.  B.,  County  Tipperary,  complains  of  the 
soles  of  his  feet  continually  paining  and  buin- 
ing  night  and  day.  In  this  case  we  suspect 
there  may  be  some  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
foot  or  of  the  ligaments  or  tendons.  Our 
friend  should  try  and  see  a surgeon  at  one  of 
the  infirmaries  or  hospitals  in  his  neig'hbour- 
hood,  or  for  that  matter  any  capable  doctor. 
If  he  can  find  out  what  is  .wrong,  we  will  then 
do  our  best  for  him.  In  the  meantime  he 
might  try  the  following  medicine: — Iodide  of 
potass  2 drams,  and  chloroform  water  8 ozs. 
One  tablespoonful  three  times  daily. 


SOME  “DON’TS”  OF  GOOD 
FURNISHINGS. 

Don’t  admit  anything  that  is  freakish  or 
grotesque. 

Don’t  have  inuch  highly-polished  furniture, 
It  catches  the  light  and  makes  too  many  con- 
flicting points  of  it. 

Don’t  have  polished  brass  bedsteads.  They 
bother  the  eyes  and  are  not  restful. 

Don’t  put  things  that  have  no  purpose  in 
the  living-room.  It  is  not  a show-room  but 
a place  to  live  in.  Besides,  many  useless 
things  mean  much  unnecessary  dusting. 

Don’t  have  artificially  grained  or  fancy 
‘‘stippled”  effects  in  woodwork  or  floors. 
The  plainest  paint,  if  of  good  colour,  is  better. 
But  oil  finish,  or  simple  stain  with  oil  finish, 
is  best  of  all  for  new  wood. 

Don’t  furnish  a living-room  throughout  with 
a“  set.”  Sets  always  rob  such  a room  of  in- 
dividuality. 

Don’t  buy  a settee  unless  there  is  some 
corner  that  seems  especially  to  need  it.  And 
don’t  buy  a sofa,  with  turned  up  ends,  that  is 
too  short  to  lie  down  upon  comfortably.  A 
big  couch  that  fairly  invites  you  to  rest  is 
better; 

Don’t  have  a “ parlour  ” at  all.  Have  a 
living-room.  If  there  must  be  a place  for  re- 
ceiving strangers  who  cannot  be  admitted  into 


From  a very  tender  age  the  schoolgirl 
loves  to  have  her  things  made  on  grown- 
up lines:  that  is  to  say,  she  thinks  much 
more  of  a frock,  coat  or  nightdress  tliat  sug- 
gests mother’s  garments  than  of  things  that 
are  frankly  childish  and  nothing  more.  I am 
quite  sure  that  she  will  be  delighted  with  the 
charming  but  very  simple  little  nightdress 
shown  in  our  sketch,  for  it  is  practically  a fac- 
simile of  the  nightdress  that  would  be  chosen 
for  summer  wear  by  her  mother  or  grown-up 
sister.  And  I feel  certain  that  her  mother  will 
be  equally  pleased  with  this  pretty  and  dainty 
little  garment,  for  it  is  easily  and  quickly 
made,  and  only  requires  a small  amount  of 


The  Pattern. — There  is  only  one  piece  in 
this  pattern,  therefore  you  could  not  well  have 
anything  easier  to  cut  out.  Before  cutting 
out,  lay  the  pattern  against  your  daughter  and 
make  any  little  alterations  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. You  will  find  it  both  easier  and  more 
economical  of  material  to  do  this  in  the  pattern 
than  in  the  cut-out  garment.  No  turnings  are 
allowed  for  in  the  pattern,  therefore  you  should 
leave  the  following:  three-eighths  of  an  inch  on 
the  side  and  sleeve  seams;  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  on  the  neck  and  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves; 
and  four  inches,  or  more,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
garment. 

The  Cutting  Out. — Open  the  material  to  its 
full  width,  and  then  fold  it  in  such  a way  that 
the  selvedges  come  together  down  one  side. 
Then  lay  the  pattern  upon  it,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  placing  the  straight  edge  to  the  fold 
of  the  material. 

The  Making. — Begin  by  opening  the  cut-out 
garment  quite  flat.  Then  measure  an  inch 
from  the  edge  all  round  the  neck,  marking  a 
line  with  a pencil  or  pins,  and  on  the  line  so 
marked  stamp  a row  of  ribbon  slottings;  you 
can  buy  the  transfer  patterns  all  ready  for  use 
from  any  fancy-work  shop.  Next,  join  the 
under-arm  and  sleeve  seams,  either  by  running 
and  felling  or  by  French  sewing.  The  former 
method,  however,  is  really  much  the  neater  and 
daintier  for  underwear.  Now  roll  the  edge  of 
the  neck  and  the  edge  of  a strip  of  beading, 
and  whip  them  together.  Then  whip  narrow 
lace  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  beading.  Join  up 
the  ends  of  both  beading  and  lace  very  care- 
fully. Finish  the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  in  the 
same  way  as  the  neck.  Now  turn  up  a double 
hem  at  the  bottom  of  the  nightdress,  tack  it, 
and  slip  the  garment  on  to  see  if  it  is  the 
right  length.  Sew  the  hem.  This  may  be 
done  by  machine  if  liked,  but  it  is  much 
prettier  and  daintier  done  by  hand.  More- 
over, hand-sewing  is  much  easier  to  undo,  and 
does  not  leave  such  marks,  should  the  night- 
dress have  to  be  lengthened  next  year. 
Finally,  work  the  slots  round  the  heck.  This 
should  be  done  with  rather  fine  embroidery 
cotton.  Run  round  each  slot  first  with  the 
embroidery'  cotton,  taking  very  small  stitches, 
then  cut  the  slot  and  whip  the  edges  very 
closely  and  finely  with  the  same  cotton. 
Thread  your  finished  slots  with  a pretty  wash- 
ing ribbon,  and  your  nightdress  is  ready  for 
use.  A garment  of  this  type  is  just  as  easy 
to  wash  and  iron  as  it  is  to  make — an  important 
point  in  its  favour  now  that  laundry  charges 
are  so  excessively  high,  for  it  may  be  laundered 
at  home  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 


the  living-room,  let  it  be  a very  small  recep- 
tion room  furnished  formally. 

Don’t  have  too  many  small  tables  in  a room. 
They  simply  “ kill  ” it  by  giving  an  effect  of 
triviality  and  clutter.  And  don’t  load  any 
table  with  small  articles.  They  look  silly.  A 
lamp  on  a runner  , or  centre-piece,  a bowl  of 
flowers  and  a few  books  are  enough  for  any 
table. 

Don’t  have  a “ cozy  corner.”  It  is  ridicu- 
lous. Furnish  each  room  as  a whole. 

Don’t  have  a tacked-down  carpet.  A 
moderate-priced  rug  (even  a rag  rug  lined  with 
heavy  canvas  to  make  it  lie  flat)  on  a hardwood 
floor  is  more  sanitary,  will  look  more  artistic, 
will  be  more  easily  cleaned,  and  in  the  long 
run  will  give  more  satisfaction  than  the  most 
expensive  tacked-down  carpet.  Carpets  are 
dust-catchers,  and  dust  is  not  good  to  breathe. 

Don’t  run  to  fads.  A house  with  an 
“ English  ” room,  a “ French  ” room,  a 
“ Dutch  ” room,  and  a “ Japanese  ” room  is 
faddy  and  expressionless.  One’s  home  should 
express  oneself,  not  some  foreign  nation.  j' 

Don’t  have  many  small  pictures  on  a walLp 
They  clutter  it  much  more  than  a few  largerjj 
ones,  and  are  less  restful.  No  ordinary  house® 
needs  very  many  pictures,  but  such  as  there® 
are  should  be  good.  If  one’s  liking  fori 
pictures  demands  many  of  them,  a picture-1 
gallery  should  be  provided.  I 


material — a very  important  point  in  these  days 
of  inflated  prices.  This  nightdress,  of  course, 
is  really  a summer  garment,  and  is  suitable 
for  girls  of  from  10  to  18  years. 

The  Material. — For  summer  wear  most 
mothers  will  prefer  to  make  up  this  nightdress 
in  some  cotton  fabric,  such  as  cambric,  nain- 
sook, madapolam,  very  thin  long-cloth,  or 
tarantulle.  But  other  materials  may  be  used 
if  preferred,  such  as  haircord  muslin,  printed 
lawn,  cellular  fabric  (a  peculiarly  hygienic 
fabric  for  the  young  girl’s  warm  weather  wear, 
as  it  is^  both  cool  and  very  absorbent),  Jap 
silk,  crepe  de  Chine,  woollen  taffetas,  nun’s 
veiling,  or  very  thin  Viyella.  In  any  case,  you 
will  need  3)  yards  of  36in.  wide  material  for  a 


rOLO 


1 

1 — 5 ^ 
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girl  of  from  12  to  14  years,  or  its  equivalent 
[in  wider  or  narrower  material.  This  amount 
of  fabric  will  allow  for  a deep  hem  at  the 
bottom,  which  may  be  let  down  as  its  wearer 
Igrows. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each;  cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 


NEW  EVENING  WRAPS. 


Among  the  most  lovely  garments  shown  at 
present  are  the  cloaks  and  wraps  intended  for 
evening  wear.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
carried  out  in  sumptuous  materials  such  as 
velvet,  panne,  brocade,  and  metal-woven 
tissues.  One  exquisite  model  recently’^  shown 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  was  carried  out  in 
Venetian  red  panne.  It  was  a straight  coat  of 
very  simple  shape,  and  hung  in  most  becoming 
folds.  The  neck  was  finished  by  a curious 
and  most  original  full  collar,  which  was  made 
by  doubling  a piece  of  the  material  and  allow- 
ing it  to  form  a sort  of  puff  all  round  the  neck. 
The  sleeves,  which  came  down  to  the  wrist, 
were  very  loose  and  were  of  the  modified  bell 
type,  being  at  their  widest  at  the  very  bottom. 
These  sleeves  were  elaborately  and  beautifully 
ornamented  by  a Rumanian  design  carried  out 
in  silver  braid  and  silver  thread.  A similar 
design  was  carried  across  the  back  of  the  coat, 
just  about  the  level  of  the  hips. 
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It  depends  on 
the  Breed 

As  in  all  other  forms  of  life  so  it 
is  with  seeds— the  best  results  are 
produced  by  the  purest  strains. 
Among  seeds  the  “Purity”  strain 
brings  the  prizewinners. 

Let  us  send  you  a Catalogue  of 
“ Purity  ” seeds. 

THOS.  McKenzie  & sons,  i 


‘IBwo  Examples 

The  "Monarch"  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 
Seed  is  of  very  choice  quality  and  a proved 
heavy  cropper.  Investigate  before  you  sow 


The  Prize  Purple-Top  Swede  is  a large  well 
shaped  turnip  of  the  " Purity"  breed  ; it  is 
free  from  coarseness  and  a good  keeper. 
6 lbs.  will  sow  an  Irish  acre 


Brunswick  Street,  Dublin 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 


NAVAN  Fair,  Co.  Meath,  17th  May,  1920. — 
•Small  fair.  Quiet  demand  for  store  cattle  at 
easier  prices,  only  aged  animals  fetching  late 
rates.  Small  show  of  fat  cattle.  Milch  cows 
met  an  uneven  trade,  only  those  of  first  class 
quality  being  in  request.  Sheep  of  all  classes 
still  dear.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  ist  class, 
£10  ss.  to  £12  10s.;  2nd  class,  £8  to  £10  2s. 
6d.;  I to  2 yrs.,  ist  class,  £21  los.  to  £26  0-w. 
av.,  90s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  to  £21  (l.w. 
av.,  85s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £29  to  £37  los. 
(l.w.  av.,  94s.);  2nd  class,  £24  to  £28  los.  (l.w. 
ay.,  90s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  ist  class,  £38  to 
£43  los.  (l.w.  av.,  95s.).  Fat  cattle,  3 yrs.  and 
over,  1st  class,  £43  to  £55  (l.w.  av.,  97s.);  2nd 
class,  £29  los.  to  £42  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  92s.); 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £41. 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  ist  class,  £36  to 
£45;  2nd  class,  £29  to  £35.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  ist  class,  £35  to  £42;  2nd 
class,  £25  to  £31.  Store  sheep,  i to  2 yrs., 
Longwools,  iios.  to  137s.  6d.;  Downs  and 

Crossbreds,  lOOs.  to  125s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs. 
and  over,  Longwools,  150s.  to  200s.  Young 
pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  75s.  to  loos.  Store  pigs,  10 
wks.  to  4 mos.,  130s.  to  150S. 

TEMPLEMORE  Fair,  Co.  Tipperary,  17th 
May,  1920. — Small  fair,  composed  of  first  and 
second  class  horned  cattle.  Very  few  buyers 
present,  and  prices  showed  a downward  ten- 
dency, about  50  per  cent,  of  the  stock  sold 
going  to  exporters  and  the  remainder  to  local 
graziers.  Small  show  of  springers  and  milch 
cows;  values  lower  than  at  recent  fairs.  Small 
sheep  fair;  trade  slow  at  lower  prices.  Calves, 
under  6 mos.,  £3  15s.  to  £6  5s.  Store  cattle, 
6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £14  los.  to  £18;  2nd 
class,  £ii  to  £13  15s.;  I to  2 yrs.,  ist  class, 
£24  to  £28  los.  (l.w.  av.,  88s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
class,  £20  to  £23  15s.  (l.w.  av.,  86s.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £30  los.  to  £33  los.  (l.w.  av., 
89s.);  2nd  class,  £26  to  £29  (l.w.  av.,  87s.); 
3 yrs.  and  over,  ist  class,  £36  to  £38  los.  (l.w. 
av.,  90s.);  2nd  class,  £32  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  87s. 
6d.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class, 
£29  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £44  los. 
Milch  cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £27  los. 
to  £42.  Store  sheep,  i to  2 yrs.,  Longwools, 
95s.  to  120S.  Fat  sheep,  i to  *2  yrs.,  Long- 
wools, 125s.  to  155s.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Long- 
wools, 160S.  to  190S. 

TULLOW  Fair,  Co.  Carlow,  14th  May,  1920. 
— Average-sized  fair,  composed  of  first  and 
second  class  cattle  of  Shorthorn  type.  De- 
mand for  all  classes  slow  and  entirely  con- 
fined to  home  graziers  and  dealers  at  prices 
showing  a decidedly  easier  tendency.  All 
cows  shown  were  of  secondary  quality,  and 
met  a slow  trade.  Average  supply  of  sheep; 
demand  good  at  steady  prices,  and  practically 
all  sold.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  los.  to  £5 
5s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  ist  class,  £10 
5s.  to  £12;  2nd  class,  £9  to  £10  5s.;  i to  2 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £20  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  87s.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £15  los.  to  £19  los.  (l.w.  av., 
84s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £30  to  £39  (l.w. 
av.,  90s.);  2nd  class,  £22  to  £28  los.  (l.w.  av., 


87s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  ist  class,  £33  to  £40 
(l.w.  av.,  90s.);  2nd  class,  £27  to  £32  los.  (l.w. 
av.,  87s.).  Fat  cattle,  3 yrs.  and  over,  ist  class, 
£41  to  £55  (l.w.  av.,  90s.);  2nd  class,  £31  to 
£40  (l.w.  av.,  86s.).  Springers,  cows  and  hei- 
fers, 2nd  class,  £33  to  £42.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  2nd  class,  £22  los.  to  £30. 
Store  sheep,  i to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  80s.  to 
105s.;  Downs  and  Crossbreds,  70s.  to  95s.  Fat 
sheep,  I to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  lOOS.  to  120s.; 
2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  iios.  to  i6os. 

BALLINA  Fair,  Co.  Mayo,  12th  May,  1920. 
— Large  fair,  mainly  composed  of  cattle  of 
Shorthorn  type,  with  some  lots  of  Abcrdeen- 
Angus  crosses.  Demand  bad  for  all  classes  of 
stores,  and  many  remainjed  unsold;  even  choice 
lots  failed  to  realise  recent  prices.  Demand 
somewhat  easier  for  good  class  springers  and 
milchers  suitable  for  shipping,  but  late  rates 
were  n'laintained;  secondary  sorts  difficult  to 
clear  at  recent  values.  The  small  supply  of 
beef  on  offer  sold  readily.  All  classes  of  sheep 
in  request  at  high  prices.  Demand  good  for 
young  pigs  at  satisfactory  rates.  Calves,  un- 
der 6 mos.,  £4  to  £6  15s.  Store  cattle,  6 to 
12  mos.,  1st  class,  £9  los.  to  £12;  2nd  class, 
£8  to  £10;  I to  2 yrs.,  ist  class,  £16  to  £19 
(l.w.  av.,  65s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £13  to  £15 
(l.w.  av.,  64s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £24  to 
£29  (l.w.  av.,  70s.);  2nd  class,  £19  to  £21 
los.  (l.w.  av.,  66s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  ist  class, 
£33  to  £36  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  2nd  class,  £25  to 
£30  (l.w.  av.,  69s.).  Fat  cattle,  cows  and 
bulls,  2nd  class,  £47  to  £57  (l.w.  av.,  84s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  ist  class,  £38  to 
£50;  2nd  class,  £30  to  £34.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  ist  class,  £34  to  £45;  2nd 
class,  £26  to  £30.  Store  sheep,  i to  2 yrs., 
Longwools,  loos.  to  150s.  Fat  sheep,  2 yrs. 
and  over,  Longwools,  150s.  to  185s.  Young 
pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  80s.  to  120S. 

KILKENNY  Fair,  12th  May,  1920. — Small 
fair,  composed  of  first  and  second  class  cattle 
of  Shorthorn  type.  Attendance  of  buyers 
smaller  than  usual,  and  demand  rather  slow  at 
prices  showing  an  easier  tendency.  The  beef 
cattle  on  offer  sold  quickly  at  recent  values. 
Prices  of  best  springers  and  milch  cows  still 
high,  but  values  of  secondary  and  other  sorts 
showed  a decline.  Sheep  in  good  request,  and 
all  sold  at  recent  high  rates.  Calves,  under 
6 mos.,  £3  to  £5  5s.  Store  cattle,  6 to  12 
mos.,  1st  class,  £10  los.  to  £12;  2nd  class, 
£9  to  £io  los.;  I to  2 yrs.,  ist  class,  £21  to 
£24  los.  (l.w.  av.,  90s.  per  cwt.) ; 2nd  class, 
£16  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  86s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  ist 
class,  £32  to  £39  (l.w.  av.,  91s.);  2nd  class, 
£23  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  87s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  ist 
class,  £36  to  £48  los.  (l.w.  av.,9is.);  2nd  class, 
£28  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  88s.).  Fat  cattle,  3 yrs. 
and  over,  ist  class,  £43  to  £61  (l.w.  av.,  90s.); 
2nd  class,  £32  to  £41  (l.w.  av.,  86s.). 

Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  ist  class,  £44  to 
£55;  2nd  class,  £31  to  £43.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  ist  class,  £41  to  £50;  2nd 
class,  £25  to  £39.  Store  sheep,  i to  2 yrs., 
Longwools,  95s.  to  120S.  Fat  sheep,  i to  2 
yrs.,  Longwools,  iios.  to  140s.;  2 yrs.  and  over, 
Longwools,  120S.  to  165s.  Young  pigs,  8 to  10 
wks.,  60s.  to  75s.  Store  pigs,  10  wks.  to  4 
mos.,  85s.  to  120s. 


1920. 


May  26-28— Iloyal  Ulster  Agrioultural  Society  Annual 
Show,  Belfast  (Kenneth  McEae,  Secre- 
tary). 

June  1— Coleraine  Show  (Eich.  H.  Qilmore, 

M.E.O.V.S..  Hon.  Sec.). 

June  2 — Dungannon  Show  (S.  Little,  M.E.C.V.S., 
Secretary). 

June  3 — Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Kanturk  Show. 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Association’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt.  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Asaociation’s 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 

June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

June  22 — North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.). 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
()E.  O’Eiordan). 

June  23,  24— North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary, 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29- July  3— Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McEow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 
GriflBn,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne.  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  15— Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies’ 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Eoss  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Eathdowney  (E.  T.  Eing- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horae  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22— Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 

Lynch). 

July  27— Birr  Show  (Secretary,  H.  Horan,  Clonaheen, 
Shinrone). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Eoyal  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (E.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(j.  W.  Feehen,  Ballickmoyler,  Queen’s 
County,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 
A.  D^vyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Eoyal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balle- 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Sept  1 — Irish  Earn  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  1,  2— Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 


Sept.  7— Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 
B.  O’Donnell,  M.I.H.,  F.E.H.S.). 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  15— Irish  Earn  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins.  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Eobson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leioester  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23— Eobeon’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1— Eoyal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent). 

Deo.  16,  17— Eobson’e  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


VISITOES  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  Faemees’  Gazette  OflBce, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

SAOKS 

We  &Uo  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS.  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS,  YACHTS,  BARGES.  ETC. 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  IbROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  Q.P.O.,  M.Q.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Talsgrams— "Fetpie,  Dublin."  Telephone  167S 


NOW  READY-SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.:  by  post,  lid.  Publishers:  The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  20th  May.— The  show  of 
cattle  at  the  North  Circular  Road  Market 
on  Thursday  was  the  smallest  that  has 
been  for  some  time.  Only  1,758  head 
were  penned,  and  with  demand  well  sus- 
tained, prices  showed  a slightly  harden- 
ing tendency.  Top  prices  for  best  sorts 
touched  104/-  and  in  an  odd  case  105/-; 
nice  thick  well-meated  grass  heifers  made 
103/-  freely.  Trade  was  brisk  from  the 
outset  and  the  market  was  cleared  early. 
There  was  a heavy  offering  of  sheep,  the 
number-board  showing  that  6,413  were 
penned.  Good  heavy  lambs  fetched 
recent  rates,  best  pens  averaging  £4 
and  £4  19s.  each,  and  met  with  keen 
buying  on  the  part  of  home  butchers. 
Big  sheep  in  wool  ranged  from  £8  15s. 
to  £10  10s.  There  was  a good  demand 
from  shippers  for  suitable  sized  wedders. 
The  trade  at  the  Store  Cattle  Sales  has 
been  somewhat  slack  for  the  past  couple 
of  weeks,  though  the  drop  in  the  high  level 
of  prices  is  very  slight.  Home  graziers 
are  not  buying  so  keenly  owing  to  the 
harshness  of  the  weather,  and  the  lack  of 
heat  which  is  checking  pastures  in  their 
feeding  quality.  Good  stores  have  recently 
been  bringing  from  94/-  to  100/-,  and  in 
some  cases  the  latter  has  been  topped  by 
a shilling  or  two.  It  looks  as  if  there  is 
strong  confidence  in  the  turn  prices  will 
take  when  the  control  of  beef  is  taken  off 
at  the  end  of  July. 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

9. 

d. 

to 

e. 

d. 

Best  quality 

..  100 

0 

105 

0 

Secondary  quality 

..  92 

0 

to 

97 

6 

Inferior  quality 

..  86 

0 

to 

90 

0 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 

Choice  ewes  (in.  wool) 

2 

0 

to 

2 

2 

Choice  wethers  (in  wool) 

1 

10 

to 

2 

0 

Pigs  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 

Choice  bacon  and  pork 

..  140 

0 

to 

145 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

..  130 

0 

to 

135 

0 

Crain  (per  barrel)— 

White  oats 

,..  32 

6 

to 

34 

0 

Black  oats 

..  29 

6 

to 

31 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt) 

...  12 

0 

to 

13 

6 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

8 

to 

2 

9 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)- 

Hens 

...  24 

0 

to 

26 

0 

Ducks 

...  25 

0 

to 

27 

6 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

...  12 

0 

to 

13 

0 

Medium  hay 

...  11 

0 

to 

11 

9 

Oaten  straw 

6 

6 

to 

6 

0 

Wheaten  straw 

5 

6 

to 

6 

0 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  May  20. — Supplies — Cattle  1,759,  de- 
crease 39;  sheep  6,413,  increase  265.  With  a 
further  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  cattle, 
there  was  a keen  demand  for  all  classes  at 
better  prices.  There  was  also  a good  demand 
for  best  sheep  and  lambs  at  higher  prices. 
Quotations: — Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from 
98s.  to  io6s.  and  up  to  iiis.  6d.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  others,  from  82s.  to  97s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  105s.  per 
cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  is.  iid.  to  2s.  3d. 
per  lb.  Lambs,  60s.  to  90s. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, May  20. — Cattle  supplies  i,759,  decrease 
39;  sheep  supplies  6,413,  increase  265.  The 
short  supply  of  well-finished  cattle  on  offer 
was  quickly  bought  up  at  higher  prices;  several 
lots  of  grass-fed  bullocks  realising  from  £65 
to  £70  per  head.  Secondary  descriptions  also 
met  a dearer  trade.  There  was  plenty  of  com- 
petition amongst  home  buyers  for  best  lots  of 


sheep,  and  prices  were  fully  maintained,  but 
there  was  a poor  demand  for  thin  sorts.  Lambs 
met  a good  inquiry,  and  prices  of  heavy  fat 
sorts  were  decidedly  dearer.  Quotations: — 

Cattle,  best,  from  104s.  to  io8s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  secondary,  from  90s.  to  103s.  per  cwt. 
live  weight;  cows,  from  65s.  to  lOOS.  per  cwt. 
live  weight.  Sheep,  from  i8d.  to  27d.  per  lb. 
Lambs,  from  65s.  to  loos.  each. 

BEJLhASl,  may  la. — i he  number  of  caitle, 
etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to 
496  cattle  and  388  sheep  ; total,  884.  1 he  fol- 

lowing are  the  prices  per  head  : — Bullocks, 
first-class,  £du  to  4:60;  second-class,  dim  to 
£49  10s.;  heifers,  first-class,  £48  to  £56 ; 
second-class,  4:39  to  £47  10s.;  cows,  first-class, 
£60  to  £60  ; second-class,  £40  to  £49  10s.; 
sheep,  £9  to  £11  ; Iambs,  £4  10s.  to  £6  10s. 
Prices  p.er  cwt.,  live  weight  : — Bullocks,  prime, 
£4  16s.  to  £4  18s.;  very  good,  £4  14s.  to  £4 
15s.  6d.;  heifers,  prime,  £4  16s.  to  £4  18s.; 
very  good,  £4  14s.  to  £4  15s.  6d.;  cows,  prime, 
£4  9s.  to  £4  11s.;  very  good,  £4  7s.  to  £4  8s. 
6d.  Beef,  first-class.  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d. ; second- 
class,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5d.;  mutton,  2s.  4d.  to  2s. 
6d.  per  lb. 

Robsorvs  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales. — The 

usual  weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  was  held 
by  Messrs.  John  Robson,  Limited,  Belfast,  on 
Monday  last.  The  supplies  were  slightly  in  the 
minority  as  compared  with  the  previous  market. 
Values  for  all  classes  were  on  the  ascendency, 
lambs  being  a shade  dearer  than  the  previous 
week,  and  mutton  showing  a substantial  increase 
in  value.  Supplies  were  not  nearly  adequate,  and 
many  buyers  failed  to  obtain  supplies.  Black- 
faced Wedders  made  up  to  130/- ; Black-faced 
Ewes  to  135/-;  White  Wedders  to  210/-;  White 
Ewes  to  200/-  ; Rams  to  240/-  ; Large  Lambs 
to  120/  ; and  Cross-bred  Lambs  to  110/-.  The 
weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle  was  held  on 
Tuesday.  On  the  whole,  the  numbers  corres- 
ponded generally  with  the  previous  market.  Bulls 
were  up  to  the  average,  and  values  ruled  similar  to 
the  previous  week,  98/-  to  102/-  representing  the 
value  of  top  quality  animals,  with  others  close  up 
in  price.  For  top  quality  bullocks  and  heifers  of 
medium  and  heavy  weights,  prices  ranged  from 
100/-  to  105/-  ; smaller  weights  97/-  to  99/-. 
Secondary  cattle  were  in  much  better  demand  at 
an  increase  of  about  2/-  per  cwt.  over  last  week’s 
values.  The  export  demand,  especially  for  bulls, 
was  extensive,  and  besides  city  victuallers  there 
was  a large  attendance  of  country  buyers  who 
were  purchasers  for  the  better  class  animals.  In 
the  cow  section  numbers  were  above  normal,  and 
here  again  shippers  were  predominant,  purchasing 
virtually  all  the  cows  on  offer  at  values  per  live 
cwt.,  ranging  from  84/-  to  98/-  according  to  age 
and  quality.  In  the  storesection  thetrade varied, 
whilst  there  was  a keen  demand  for  well-bred 
cattle  and  for  short  keep  animals.  Thin  grazing 
cattle  were  not  so  fast  a trade  as  the  previous 
market,  owing  to  the  backward  condition  of 
pastures.  Live  weight  prices  for  the  best  sorts 
ranging  up  to  95/-  per  live  cwt.  Bullocks  made 
up  to  £71  lOs.  Od.  ; Heifers  to  £60;  Cows  to 
£63  ; and  Bulls  to  £88  10s.  Od. 

Messrs.  John  Colgan  & Sons,  Oxford  Street, 
Belfast,  had  again  a very  large  show  of  useful 
cattle  on  Tuesday.  With  a good  attendance  of 
butchers  and  shippers  all  discriptions  met  a good 
selling  trade  at  last  week’s  full  rates,  practically 
all  the  cows  on  offer  being  bought  for  export.  At 
the  finish  a clearance  was  readily  effected.  Best 
bullocks,  £60;  heifers,  £56;  cows,  £60;  bulls, 
£72  10s.  There  was  an  average  show  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  offer  on  Monday.  Customers  being 
well  represented  resulted  in  a fast  selling  trade  at 
last  week’s  quotations  and  a clearance  effected  at 
an  early  hour.  Whitefaced  wethers,  210s. ; White- 
faced  ewes,  215s.  ; Blackfaced  wethers,  100s. ; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  110s. ; cross  hogs,  195s. ; rams, 
to  £11  10s. ; lam.bs,  £6  10s.  to  72s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt.  The  Paddocks,  Limerick — Great 
Annual  Bull  Sale. — On  last  Tuesday,  May  18th, 
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Mr.  Wm.  B.  Fitt,  Auctioneer,  held  the  56th 
Annual  Bull  Sale  at  this  well-known  Cattle  Sales 
Mart.  The  entry  was  a heavier  one  than  last 
year,  numbering  244  lots,  comprising  aged  and 
yearling  bulls,  amongst  which  there  were  some 
really  choice  animals.  The  procedure  adopted 
last  year  of  placing  two-year  old  bulls  together 
and  yearlings  together  was  followed  this  year, 
and  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Animals  of  the 
right  stamp  drew  sharp  competition,  rates  show- 
ing a marked  increase  on  last  year’s  prices. 
There  was  a particularly  good  demand  sustained 
throughout  the  day’s  proceedings,  the  attendance 
as  usual  being  exceedingly  large  and  repre- 
sentative. The  G.  S.  & W.  Railway  rendered  the 
necessary  facilities  for  transit.  Mr.  Wm.  Coffey, 
Dromlata,  Cappamore,  drew  top  price  for  two- 
year-olds  at  67  guineas,  Mr.  P.  Marshall, 
Inch  St.  Lawrence,  running  him  close  at  66 
guineas.  Best  bulls  in  the  two-year-old  class 
sold  at  from  50  guineas  to  66  guineas,  useful 
from  40  guineas  to  50  guineas.  Top  price  for 
yearlings  went  to  Mr.  IDenis  Quin,  Ballycqhey, 
at  55  guineas,  best  class  made  frorn  45  guineas 
to  53  guineas,  useful  from  35  guineas  to  44 
guineas.  Business  all  round  worked  out  satis- 
factorily. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  May 
19th — Seasonable  supplies.  Some  useful  drafts 

on  sale  made  more  money  than  last  market ; 
buyers  willing  to  invast ; market  sold  up.  Fat 
cattle,  £48  10s.  to  £50;  two-year-old  heifers,  £25 
to  £30;  bullocks  £23  10s.  to  £28  5s. ; yearling 
bullocks.  £15  to  £17  ; next,  £12  to  £14. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt.  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  May  17 
Special  Weekly  Dairy  Market. — Special  markes 
held  to-day  instead  of  Tuesday,  owing  to  the  great 
Annual  Bull  Sale  on  the  latter  day.  Over  supply 
again  on  sale  ; useful  cows  enquired  for  and 
changed  hands  at  reduced  rates  from  previout 
high  quotations;  buyers  cool.  Useful  Springers 
£45  to  £49;  milchers,  promising,  £44  to  £45  10s. ; 
ordinary,  £36  to  £44;  others  £25  to  £34.  A fair 
clearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  May  18. — Irieh  wheat,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, is  non  est,  and  barley  almost  so;  values  for 
both  are  merely  nominal.  With  regard  to  oats,  the 
stiff  and  advanced  pretensions  of  country  holders 
puts  a considerable  amount  of  leverage  on  prices 
at  this  end,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  draw  oate 
from  the  provinces  to  sell  here  at  recent  currencies. 
Dor  the  moment,  however,  rates  are  difficult  to  gauge. 
Blacks  in  bulk  are  perhaps  value  for  29s.  6d.  to  31s., 
and  in  retail  sales  32s.  to  33s.,  or  perhaps  6d.  more 
more  extra  nice  qualities.  White  oats  are  particu- 
larly scarce;  sellers  of  strictly  prime  lots  are  asking 
extreme  prices,  which  perhaps  for  the  present  might 
be  misleading  to  quote. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  May  18.— Official  prices  (wholesale) — 
Butter,  print,  retail,  3s.  6d. ; lump,  retail,  3s.  2d.  to 
3s.  4d.;  lump,  wholesale,  3s.  to  3s.  2d.  per  lb.;  eggs, 
hen.  22s.  to  26s.;  duck,  26s.  to  30s.  per  120;  do.,  hen, 
2s.  5d.  to  3s.;  duck,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  doz. ; butter- 
milk, 3s.  to  5s.  per  rundlet;  potherb  celery,  12s.  to 
18s.;  rhubarb,  7s.  to  10s.;  parsley,  12s.  to  18s.; 
leeks,  5s.  to  7s.;  scallions,  6s.  to  10s.  per  doz. 
bundles;  turnips,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.;  carrots,  14s.  to  18s.; 
parsnips,  12s.  to  16s.  per  cwt.;  cauliflowers,  4s.  6d. 
to  7s.  per  doz.;  savoys,  I6s.  to  28s.;  pamphrey,  20s. 
to  28s.  per  120;  turnips,  swedes,  3s.;  potatoes,  Up- 
to-Dates,  12s.  to  12s.  3d.;  British  Queens,  I2s.  to  12s. 
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6d. ; Windsor  Castles,  12s.  to  12s.  3d.;  grain,  oats, 
seed,  216.  9d.;  oats,  feeding,  20s.  to  21s.;  hay,  up- 
land, new,  10s.  to  12s.  6d.;  meadow,  6s.  to  9s.; 

timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to  6s.  6d.; 
pork,  medium,  176s.  6d.  to  192s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

DEHEY  (Victoria  Market),  May  19.— Oats,  new,  2s. 
4d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  stone;  hay,  215s.  to  230e. ; straw, 
100s.  to  120s.;  turnips,  15s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  33s. 
to  36s.  6d.  per  sack. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  May  19.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  310  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  £9  to  £9  6s.  per  cwt.;  good 
demand. 

DERRY  (Foyle  Street  Pork  and  Butter  Market), 
May  19.— Quantities  in  market — 30  pigs,  180s. ; coarse 
and  inferior,  170s.  to  180s.  per  cwt. ; demand  brisk. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  May  18. — Imported  fruits  in  low  supply. 
Oranges.  54s.  to  58s.  and  60s.  per  case;  case  onions, 

fours,"  32s.  to  34s.;  Egyptian,  28s.  to  30s.  per  bag; 
Irish  strawberries,  10s.  to  15s.  and  16s.  6d.  per  lb.; 
seconds,  7s.  to  8s.  6d.  ditto;  gooseberries.  lOd.  to  Is. 
per  lb.,  and  8d.  to  lOd.  per  quart.  Heavy  supplies 
of  field  and  garden  vegetables,  and  market  strongly 
supported  to  a ready  clearance,  except  for  broccoli 
and  scallions.  Cabbage  dear.  Rhubarb  selling  ex- 
ceptionally well,  notwithstanding  sugar  problem, 
viz.,  5s.  6d.  to  9s.,  10s.,  and  12s.  per  doz. ; broccoli, 
4s.  6d.  to  6s.  and  7s.  per  doz.;  seconds.  2s.  6d.  to 
3s.  9d. ; York  cabbage,  35s.  to  55s.,  85s.,  and  extra, 
96s.  per  load;  spinach,  6d.  to  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  tray, 
and  4s.  to  5s.  i>er  bag;  asparagus,  2s.  6d.  per  bundle; 
parsley,  6d.  to  Is.  per  tray;  salad.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  and 
special  lots,  2s.  6d.  per  doz. ; radishes,  6d.  to  Is. ; 
carrots.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.  and  2s.  per  doz.  bundles; 
parsnips.  7s.  to  8s.  and  9s.  per  cwt.;  scallions,  7d.  to 
Is.  per  bundle;  leeks,  4d  to  6d.  per  bunch;  beet,  4d. 
to  6d.  per  doz.;  thyme,  6d.  to  9d.  and  Is.  per  bunch; 
mint,  2d.  to  4d.  ditto.  Cut  flowers  in  great  request 
at  satisfactory  prices. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  May  18.— This  market  presents  very  little 
actual  change  from  last  week  for  poultry;  the  only 
new  feature  attaches  to  the  arrival  of  spring  pullets, 
which  realised  satisfactory  terms.  Chickens  and  old 
fowl  remain  in  moderate  supply,  and'  much  short 
of  trade  requirements.  Chickens  make  2s.  2d.  and 
2s.  3d.  per  lb.  live,  and  up  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  dead; 
hens,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.,  and  extras,  2s.  per  lb.; 
prime  fat  young  ducks,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb.  dead. 
Store  ducks  absolutely  neglected,  as  no  one  will  buy 
to  feed  owing  to  dearness  of  stuff.  Old  rabbits  since 
milder  change  of  weather  are  a bit  off  in  sale  and 
price;  best,  is.  lOd.  each;  good-sized  grazers,  how- 
ever. in  demand  at  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d.  each. 

DERRY  FOWL,  May  19,— Chickens,  8s.  to  14s.; 
hens,  8s.  to  10s. ; ducks,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  pair. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  May  18.— Practically  no  change  to  note 
in  city  trade  for  potatoes.  The  consumptive  de- 
mand is  very  slow.  Supplies  moderate.  Skerries 
getting  into  narrow  compass.  Champions  around 
126.  6d. ; Dates,  12s.,  and  Skerries,  13s.  and  13s.  6d. 
per  cwt. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  May  18.— Sharp  reduction  in  creamery 
butter ; very  choicest  creams,  2s.  8d.  lb. ; small  quan- 
tities less  than  58  lb.,  up  to  2s.  9d.  charged.  Many 
creameries  ask  higher  rates ; plentiful  supply.  Far- 
mers’ cools  in  fair  supply,  2s.,  2s.  5d.  lb.;  good  sound 
factory  buter,  2s.  3d.  lb.  Eggs— Best  selected,  25s., 
26s.  120;  retail,  27s.  6d.;  seconds  and  smalls,  22s., 
246.  6d.;  ducks,  25s.,  27s.  6d.  Cross-Channel  inquiry 
o£f 

CORK  BUTTER,  May  18.— Firsts,  228s.;  fresh,  224s. 
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CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BX  A.  1.  MArrREWB. 

Grafin.— The  English  wheat  markets  have  varied 
very  slightly  during  the  last  few  weeks,  their 
average  remaining  very  close  to  72s.  6d.  per  480  lb. 
This  week  the  average  is  72s.  8d.  Prices  ranged 
from  71s.  lOd.  at  Berwick,  Doncaster,  and  King’s 
Lynn  up  to  73s.  lOd  at  Doncaster,  the  Mark  Lane 
quotation  being  72s.  lOd.  Barley  in  21  markets 
averaged  81s.  lid.  per  400  lbs.  The  highest  average 
was  recorded  November  28th,  when  it  was  107s.  6d. 
London  last  week  was  quoted  at  82s.  9d.,  where 
there  was  a good  demand.  Oats  in  18  markets 
averaged  59s.  7d.  per  312  lbs.,  varying  from  54s.  Id. 
at  Kingsbridge  up  to  65s.  Id.  at  Chichester.  The 
Mark  Lane  average  was  63s.  6d.,  where  there  was  a 
good  demand  at  an  advanced  price. 

Fat  Cattle. — The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
officially  quoted  markets  last  week  was  9,447,  against 
8.484  the  previous  week  and  a three  years’  average 
of  8,648.  The  whole  of  the  increase  was  in  Lon- 
don. The  quality  of  the  animals  was  about  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  In  29  mar- 
kets the  best  Shorthorns  realised  93s.  per  cwt.  and 
over.  In  London  they  made  94s.  Id.  and  94s.  at 
Hull. 

Fat  Sheep  and  Lambs. — There  was  an  increased 
supply  of  sheep,  but  still  very  far  below  the  average. 
The  total  was  11,496  against  7,783  the  previous 
week  and  a three  years’  average  of  31,584.  The 
numbers  for  the  first  19  weeks  of  the  present  year 
were  only  331,455,  against  the  average  of  609,193. 
The  price  is  still  fixed  at  17Jd.  per  lb.  for  both  sheep 
and  lambs. 

Veal  Calves  and  Pigs.— The  number  recorded  as 
being  at  market  was  3,593,  or  about  700  above  the 
average,  and  the  price  realised  was  Is.  9|d.  and  Is. 
7|d.  per  lb.  for  first  and  second  quality.  Bacon 
pigs  averaged  25s.  lOd.  per  stone  and  jiorkers  27s. 
6d. 

Dead  Meat.— In  the  Central  Market  last  week  there 
were  larger  supplies  of  home-killed  beef,  including 
consignments  of  Birkenhead-killed  Irish,  the 
quality  of  which,  however,  was  mostly  indifferent. 
Frozen  beef  was  also  fairly  plentiful.  Veal  con- 
tinued scarce  and  in  good  request.  Large  quantities 
of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  available,  but  home- 
killed  formed  only  about  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole 
supply.  Fair  arrivals  of  pork,  which  met  a slow 
demand  at  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

Store  cattle.— Cattle  in  forward  condition  sell 
readily,  and  were  quoted  up  to  £59  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  young  and  inferior  cattle  are  slow  of  sale. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

BIRMINGHAM,  May  18.— Trade  ruled  very  quiet 
for  pigs,  though  supplies  were  plentiful.  Bawn 
pigs  and  small  pigs  sold  at  33s.  per  score  live 
weight,  but  there  was  no  inquiry  for  heavy  pigs  or 
sows. 

DERBY,  May  18.— Small  supply  of  fat  cattle,  but 
quality  generally  was  good.  Sheep  were  also  a short 
entry,  all  being  locally-fed  animals  of  good  quality. 
Pelts  were  valued  at  9s.  6d.  each.  Pigs  cheaper, 
realising  from  24s.  to  26s.  6d.  per  14  lb.  stone. 

Calves  very  dear,  making  from  23d.  to  26d.  per  lb. 
Numbers  in  the  market — Cattle.  62;  sheep,  46;  pigs, 
49. 

NEWCASTLE,  May  18.— There  was  a better  mar- 
ket to-day,  the  numbers  all  round  being  fully  double 
those  of  last  week.  The  cattle  numbers  were  711, 
compared  with  387  on  Tuesday  last;  there  were  400 
sheep  penned.  373  calves,  and  362  pigs.  They  were 
disposed  of  at  regulation  prices. 

SALFORD,  May  18.— Very  small  supply  of  fat 
cattle  at  to-day’s  market,  consisting  of  77  good 
quality  beasts  from  Carlisle,  and  40  Welsh  and 
locally-fed  animals,  principally  second  and  third 
grade  beasts.  At  Manchester  774  Irish  pigs  were 
on  offer,  quality  being  good;  demand  good  at  24s. 
6d.  per  14  lb.  stone  dead  weight. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  May  18.— Young  chickens, 

best  quality,  3s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  lb.;  medium  quality, 
2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ; old  hens  (dead),  Is,  6d.  to 
Is.  lOd.  per  lb.;  live.  Is.  7d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.;  duck- 
ling, 2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  tame  rabbits,  8d.  to  Is. 
lb.;  wild,  6d.  to  lOd.  lb.  Eggs— English  hens,  29s. 
to  32s. ; duck,  30s.  to  33s. ; Irish  hens,  26s.  to  28s. ; 
duck,  29s.  to  31s.  Pigeons,  Is.  to  Is.  8d.;  Guinea 
fowl,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. — (Game  and  Son.) 

PORK. 

LONDON  (Central),  May  18.— Small  pigs  (50  lbs.), 
2s.  lb.;  medium  (80  lbs.).  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.; 
sows.  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Pork  trade  generally  very  slow. 
—(Game  and  Son.) 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Com  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  15th  May,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 


week  in  each  of  the  past  three 
1920.  1919. 

8.  d.  B.  d. 

years : — 
1918. 
B.  d. 

1917. 
8.  d. 

Wheat 

..  72  10 

73  5 

73  4 

77  11 

Barley 

85  8 

62  4 

56  6 

64  10 

Oats 

..  60  10 

47  11 

46  4 

55  2 

Wheat  it  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


NOW  READY— SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post,  lid.  Publishers  ; The  Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN— May  20th,  1920. 


No  of  Artragt  Averact 

Daserlptloa.  Avaratfc  price  p'iee 

live  weight.  per  bea4.  pcrewt. 


BullookB 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£ 

B. 

d. 

*6 

prime 

...  10 

2 

0 

56 

14 

0 

5 

8 

0 

*2 

do. 

...  11 

0 

0 

58 

17 

0 

5 

7 

0 

*3 

do. 

...  11 

0 

0 

58 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

*3 

do. 

...  12 

0 

5 

63 

4 

6 

5 

5 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  12 

0 

0 

61 

16 

0 

5 

5 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  12 

3 

14 

65 

19 

9 

5 

2 

6 

*4 

do. 

...  11 

1 

17 

57 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

do. 

...  11 

3 

0 

58 

0 

0 

4 

18 

9 

3 

do. 

...  11 

1 

0 

55 

0 

0 

4 

17 

9 

*5 

very  good 
Heifers 

...  13 

0 

0 

62 

8 

0 

4 

16 

0 

*5 

prime 

...  10 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

48 

3 

0 

5 

7 

0 

*2 

do. 

...  13 

0 

0 

68 

18 

0 

5 

6 

0 

*2 

do. 

...  10 

1 

14 

54 

9 

6 

5 

5 

0 

*2 

do. 

...  10 

2 

14 

55 

10 

0 

5 

4 

6 

2 

do. 

...  7 

3 

14 

41 

0 

0 

5 

4 

5 

*2 

do. 

...  8 

2 

0 

44 

4 

0 

5 

4 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

45 

18 

0 

5 

2 

0 

1 

do. 

...  6 

3 

0 

33 

10 

0 

4 

19 

3 

1 

do. 

...  10 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

*2 

very  good 
Cows 

...  8 

0 

0 

38 

8 

0 

4 

16 

0 

1 

prime 

...  8 

0 

9 

37 

0 

0 

4 

11 

6 

2 

do. 

...  11 

2 

0 

52 

0 

0 

4 

10 

6 

1 

do. 

...  10 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

*1 

very  good 
Wethers 

...  11 

2 

0 

50 

12 

0 

4 

8 

0 

10 

prime 

Ewee 

...  1 

1 

11 

8 

10 

0 

6 

6 

0 

11 

prime 

Hoggets 

...  1 

0 

13 

6 

15 

0 

6 

1 

3 

12 

prime 

Lambs 

...  1 

0 

7 

6 

5 

0 

5 

17 

9 

20 

prime 

...  0 

2 

7 

3 

5 

0 

5 

15 

6 

Number  exposed  for  sale — ^Fat  cattle,  1,759;  fat  sheep, 
6,413. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by  live 
weight. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWEF5S  & CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams " Porca,  London.’’) 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 
All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWERS  A 00.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers :— The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


Clear  Brain 


and  physical  well-being  are 
impossible  when  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  out  of  order 
and  the  liver  and  kidneys  in  a 
sluggish  condition.  All  dis- 
tressing symptoms  are  quickly 
dispelled  by 

Holloway’s 

Pills. 

For  Throat  and  Chest 
Troubles,  Rheumatism,  Lum- 
bago, Sciatica,  Stiffness  in  the 
Joints ; also  Cuts,  Bruises, 

Bums,  etc.,  there  is  nothing 
to  equal 

Holloway’s 

Ointment. 

Printsd  and  published  by  THE  BETJNSWICK  PEESS. 
LTD.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


May  29,  1920. 


THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


yarmera’ 

SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1920. 

1 THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  is  pubUshed  every 
Saturday  at  the  offloea  of  the  Bruuawick  Press, 
179  Qt.  Brunewiok  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.-Post  free  one  year. 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3.  Pay 
able  in  advance.  . 

3 expiration.— The  date  on  which  Bubscnptwm 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  vfe^ 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  . (Cla«sifled).-12  words  or 
less,  1®.  per  insertion ; each  additional 
Id  per  insertion.  First  words  ^t  in  heavy 
typef  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisei^nte 
mist  be  prepaid.  . Rates  for  display  advertise- 
menta  on  application.  , 

6.  CONTRIBTJTIONS.-We  pay  for 

butions  which  may  be  accepted  for  publioatmn. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return. 

7 COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 

address,  and  when  intended  for  public^KM 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
ifiBue.  ... 

8 LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  wriU^ 

on  oielide  of  the  paper  o“lyVti;?fo7“lS%re^ 
munications  will  receive  no  attention.  In  eve^ 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9 QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
?ur  ^limns  free  of  charp.  We  cannot  ^der- 
foicA  to  put  restdors  lu  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

THE  NET  SALES  OF  “TH.E  FARMERS 
gazette  ’*  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


6. 


10. 


Farm  labourers  in  England  are  demanding 
a minimum  weekly  wage  of  <£3  per  week. 

Naturally  there  is  much  opposition^  from  the 
farmers,  and  a contemporary  says:—  it  wages 
reach  .£3  per  week  there  will  be  many  fewer 
labourers  employed,  and  one  hesitates  to  think 
what  the  price  of  corn  should  be  under  these 
conditions  on  three-q,uarters-an-acre  land. 

How  such  questions  are  to  be  dealt  with  on 
this  side  is  indicated  by  the  report  that  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Farmers'  Union  are 
forming  a Farmers’  Freedom  Force  capable 
of  meeting  force  by  force,  where  the  actioii  of 
the  existing  Government  is  either  undesirable, 
unavailable,  or  unexercised.” 

The  Agricultural  Bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  week.  It  has  to  do 
with  guaranteed  prices  and  compensation,  and, 
with  some  modifications,  will  apply  to  Ireland 
as  well  as  England  and  Scotland.  However, 
it  seems  to  please  nobody. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  food  supply,  the 
liiieat  and  milk  produce  from  grass  land  do  not 
make  up  for  the  crops  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  grown.  This  is  a cardinal  factoi 
i;o  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  national 
food  supply. — Sir  Daniel  Hall. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  recommends 
:that  for  late  spring  sowing,  either  as  an  inde- 
pendent crop  or  to  patch  where  corn  crops  have 
.failed,  linsee’d  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  prac- 
tically safe  from  wireworm,  and  its  value  in 
the  feeding  of  stock,  particularly  of  calves,  is 
well  known. 

An  American  writer  makes  bold  to  state  that 
man  has  made  a serious  mistake  in  choosing 
the  dog  as  his  favourite  companion.  He  thinks 
the  pig  would  be  more  acceptable  as  a pet.  Of 
him  this  writer  says  : — ‘‘  He  is  not  suspicious, 
or  shrinkingly  submissive,  like  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  ; nor  an  impudent  devil-may-care 
like  the  goat ; nor  hostile  like  the  goose ; nor 
condescending  like  the  cat ; nor  a flattering 
parasite  like  the  dog.  He  views  us  from  a 
totally  different,  a sort  of  democratic,  stand- 
point as  fellow-citizens  and  brothers,  and 
takes  it  for  granted,  or  grunted,  that  we  un- 
derstand his  language,  and  without  servility 
or  insolence  he  has  a natural,  pleasant, 
cameradosall,  or  hail-fellow-well-met  air  with 


HERBS  AND  CURES. 

The  herb  garden  has  an  old-world  flavour 
about  it.  It  suggests  mediieval  tunes 
and  the  spacious  days  when  the  nionas- 
teries  were  looked  to  as  a source  of  healing 
for  both  soul  and  body.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  still  unknown,  and  such  modern 
prophylactics  as  inoculation  and  the  use  of 
antiseptics  as  yet  undreamt  of.  The  science 
of  medicine,  much  less  of  surgery,  was^  still  to 
be  worked  out.  Men  had  to  treat  sores 

and  dose  themselves  for  their  maladies  with 
such  natural  remedies  as  were  to  hand.  There 
have  been  always  wise,  prying  ones  on  this 
earth.  The  old  herb-decocter,  with  his  washes 
and  his  ointments,  remains  a prototype  of  the 
modern  vendor  of  patent  medicines  who  ad- 
vertises judiciously  a powder  or  a salt  and  dies 
a millionaire.  Sufferers  are  credulous  beings; 
the  longing  for  health  distorts  sense;  those 
who  allege  they  can  cure,  and  assert  it  loudly 
enough,  will  always  attract  those  who  need 
curing.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  herb  re- 
medies, and  it  is  the  same  to-day.  Yet  the  old- 
time  herb-healer  has  not  been  entirely 
placed  by  the  modern  apothecary;  the  meduml 
man’s  prescription,  to  be  made  up  at  the 
nearest  chemists,  carries  under  its  abbreviated 
Latin  many  suggestions  of  the  ditch-side  and 
the  dry  forest  bank,  where  rare,  and  shy,  and 
even  deadly  weeds  are  to  be  culled  by  those 
who  know  the  use  to  which  they  can  be  Put. 

The  other  day  we  read  ah  article  on  a medi- 
cinal herb-garden  by  an  enthusiast  who 
venerates  plants  solely  for  the  healing  reputa- 
tion they  have  inherited.  His  delight  in  them 
breathes  nothing  of  the  war-fever  influence 
which  was  aroused  by  the  threatened  shortage 
of  certain  principles  that  were  usually  supplied 
by  outside  countries.  This  herb  admirer  grows 
his  medicinal  plants  for  the  pure  love  of  them; 
he  takes  them  on  their  record  and  believes 
that  plants  which  our  forefathers  found  so 
beneficial  and  curative  deserve  to  be  collected 
and  tended  in,  as  it  were,  an  open-air  museum 
of  their  own.  The  division  of  his  herb  garden 
is  as  well  assigned  as  any  indoor  curator  could 
wish  for.  One  portion  is  allotted  to  old-world 
curatives;  a second  to  plants  suitable  for  s^ad, 
seasoning,  and  even  marketing;  and  a third 
is  given  over  to  plants  noted  for  their  delicate 
and  clinging  perfume  or  for  their  value  as 
spice  or  seed-herbs.  He  eschews  such  mere 
vegetables  as  onions  and  lettuce,  such  single- 
drug plants  as  fox-glove,  bella-donna,  and 
stramonium,  as  well  as  such  rank  roadside 
Aveeds  as  agrimony,  beltony,  and  ym-row.  thus 
he  confines  himself  to  grovring  and  preserving 
those  plants  which  he  considers,  from  their  re- 
putative  standing  and  old-time  memories,  are 
worthy  of  a place  in  a herb-garden  designed 
to  recall  mediaeval  times  and  to  preserve  old- 
established  remedies,  which  in  some  quiet 
country  parts  of  Ireland  are  not  yet  forgotten. 
Let  us  go  through  the  thirteen  curative  weeds 
to  which  he  limits  his  list: — this  quota  is  made 
up  of  Balm,  Borage,  Chamomile,  Comfrey, 
Garlic,  Horehound,  Hyssop,  Pennyroyal 
Peppermint,  Rosemary,  Rue,  Tansy,  and 
Wormwood.  A complete  analysis  of  the  cura- 
tive effect  of  each  of  these  plants  would  take 
up  too  much  space;  it  may  suffice  to  note  from 
this  authority  that  balm  tea  is  a tonic  and  a 
stimulant  and  serves  to  cure  indigestion,  head- 
aches, dizziness,  and  to  produce  a desired 
sweat  in  colds  and  incipient  fevers;  young 
leaves  of  borage  make  an  excellent  salad,  and 
a cordial  decocted  from  them  had  such  an  ex- 
hilarating  ef¥ect  that  it  found  a place  in  the 
“claret  cup”  of  the  last  century’s  final  haff; 
chamomile  flowers  are  not  an  unknown  remedy 
in  this  country,  and  the  least  of  the  praise 
claimed  for  a tea-extract  from  these  is  that  it 
“alleviates  pain,  reduces  excessive  perspira- 
tion, prevents  nightmare,  and  promotes  peace- 
ful sleep.”  Comfrey  is  credited  with  great  re- 
pute for  healing  wounds  and  assisting  broken 
bones  to  knit;  the  derivation  of  the  name  sug- 
gests uniting,  and  we  leave  it  at  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bone-setters  who  practise  pain- 
less surgery;  garlic  is  an  antiseptic,  besides 
being  a certain  cure  for  jaundice  and  a capital 
remedy  for  consumption  in  the  early  stages, 
hore-hound  relieves  asthma,  hyssop  tea  helps 


The  Best 
Sheep  Feed 

A customer  in  Scotland  writing  under 
date  of  January  i6th,  1920,  said  : — 

« The  Hardy  Greens  I grew  last  year 
“ from  seed  supplied  by  you  were  a big 
“success,  and  I intend  inci easing  acreage 
“this  year.  For  wintering  hoggs,  and 
“cheaply  at  that,  they  cannot  be  beaten." 

These  Greens  were  grown  from  seed 
produced  under  the  Wibberley  System  of 
Continuous  Cropping — seeds  which  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  for 
all  Forage  Cropping  purposes. 

You  cannot  buy  better  seeds — you 
cannot  get  better  Crops. 

We  are  distributing  Agents  for  Forage 
Crop  Seeds  grown  under  the  Wibberley 
System  and  we  sell  these  seeds  under 

The  Hunter  Guarantee 
of  Purity  & Germination 

Send  now  for  Hunter  Farm  Seed  List, 
giving  full  details,  with  Prescriptions,  of 
Forage  Crop  Seeds — seeds  which  you 
will  buy  if  you  wish  for  profitable  crops. 

Hunter’s  Farm  Seed  List  is  sent  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  T>ept.  Q. 

James  Hunter,  Ltd. 

Farm  Seed  Specialists,  Chester. 


I Jam 

v_, 


Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERMOMETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  3/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  for  Quantities 
Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Graftoh  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris;  Rue  Saint  Lazare 


INCOME  TAX 

REPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

IX  Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
AccoonU  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Qneen*s  Co.  Farmers*  Umon. 
and  the  County  Roscommon  Farmers'  Association 

MAYDEN  Sc  CO., 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

44  DAME  ST.,  DUBLIN. 
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THOS.  LEHEHAN  & CO. 


POWELL  POTATO  DIGGERS 
IN  STOCK 


SEPARATORS,  CHURNS, 
FORKS,  RAKES,  SECTIONS 


124-126  CAPEL  ST.,  DUBLIN 


'PHONI  14U. 


CASTRATING  CLAMS 

witb  slide  or  rack  fastening. 


Castrating  Knives.  Castrating  Irons 
Spaying  Knives. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

ARNOLD  & SONS 

\ eierinayy  InsttutHeni  Matiufaciurers, 

GILTSPUR  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.l. 


ZOLYINA 

Invented  by  Jas,  McKenny,  E*q.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Sold  by  Chemists  s Druqoists. 

Pembroke  Chemical  Works.  DubUn. 


.children  through  the  measles  and  benefits 
huskiness  and  coughs  in  adults;  pennyroyal  is 
a good  blood-purifier,  corrects  brain  disorders, 
and  sometimes  is  debased  to  flavour  black 
puddings;  the  value  of  peppermint  for  flatu- 
lence and  colic  is  known  to  all,  and  its  flavour- 
ing appeals  to  the  youngsters  of  to-day  in  the 
modern  sweets  as  it  did  to  the  roysterers  of 
olden  days,  who  clamoured  for  gin — and 
peppermint— as  a night  cap;  rosemary  has  such 
an  alluring  name,  and  such  a taking  perfume 
when  the  leaves  are  crushed  between  the 
fingers,  that  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  it  recom- 
mended as  the  source  of  an  efficient  hair-wash, 
as  certain  a turn-key  against  moths  as  cam- 
phor and  its  powdered  leaves  taken  as  snuff  is 
claimed  to  be  an  exploder  of  deep-seated  head- 
aches; rue  cures  flatulence,  gives  relief  to 
rheumatic  sufferers,  and  a further  claim  is 
made  that  it  will  cure  roup  or  gapes  in  poul- 
try ; tansy,  among  other  things,  will  keep  the 
blue-bottle  fly  off  meat  in  hot  and  sultry 
weather,  and  Wormwood  is  a regular  policeman 
against  moths  on  clothes  in  the  chest,  and  a 
keen  detective  and  expellee  of  worms  in  chil- 
dren; in  addition,  used  with  new  milk  for 
poulticing,  is  it  an  efficient  remedy  for  sore 
throats,  either  by  outside  application  or  by 
gargling. 

So  much  for  the  curative  plants  of  the  herb- 
garden,  the  salad  and  flavouring  assortment  in- 
cludes Sweet-basil,  Herd-burnet,  Chervil, 
Sweet  Cicely,  Chicory,  Chives,  Corn-salad, 
Fennel,  Land-cress,  Marjoram,  Parsley,  Pars- 
lane.  Sage,  Herb-savoury,  Sorrel,  Spear-mint, 
Green-mint,  Tarragon,  as  well  as  Common  and 
Lemon  Thyme;  the  collection  of  scent,  spice  and 
seed  herbs  take.s  in;— Angelica,  Aniseed,  Cara- 
way, Coriander,  Dill,  Lavender,  Santolina,  and 
Southernwood.  Surely  here  is  a medley  of 
principal  smells  and  flavours,  a range  and 
variety  of  pungencies  on  which  a two-octave 
selection  might  well  be  played!  The  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  effect  on  the  system  of  the  cura- 
tive herbs  are  as  appalling  as  those  which  de- 
scribe the  languorous  odours  of  the  sweet- 
smelling sorts  are  bewitching.  Emollient  and 
demulcent  jostle  against  sudorific  and 
diaphoretic;  pectoral,  expectorant,  anodyne, 
and  vermifuge  are  terms  of  eulogy  which 
abound  as  gaily  as  in  a quack  remedy  adver- 
tisement, but  when  the  hue  deepens  and  real 
business  sets  in  with  carminative,  anthelmintic, 
and,  above  all,  emmenagogue,  the  ordinary 
man  gasps  for  breath  and  grabs  despairingly 
for  the  dictionary.  The  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  old  herb  praisers  is  a relief  to  turn  to: — 
“The  sweet  marjorames  are  not  only  much 
used  to  please  the  outward  senses  in  nosegaies, 
and  in  the  windows  of  houses,  as  also  in  swete 
powders,  swete  bags,  and  swete  washing- 
waters,  but  are  also  of  much  use  in  physicke 
to  comfort  the  outward  members  and  parts  of 
the  bodie  and  the  inward  also.”  The  injunc- 
tion of  one  of  these  old  herbalists  that  it  was 
wise  for  a man  who  was  ill  to  “ sell  his  coat 
and  buy  beltony,”  has  a certainty  of  convic- 
tion which  is  well  matched  by  the  naive  praise 
given  to  agrimony  of  being  “ good  for  them 
that  have  naughty  livers.” 

Here  we  must  leave  an  interesting  subject, 
which  recalls  the  use  of  rose-noble  roots  as  a 
preventive  of  erysipelas  in  wounds,  and  the 
drinking  of  a decoction  of  dandelion  roots  or 
bog-bean  stems  as  a warder  off  of  consump- 
tion. Nowadays  we  work  on  different  lines, 
and  dose  ourselves  with  tabloids,  emulsions, 
and  syrups.  The  chemist  shop,  and  not  the 
ditch-side  or  the  marshy  pool,  is  the  source  of 
our  healing,  though  the  connection  between 
the  two  is  closer  than  might  be  imagined. 

The  farmer  ^yho  owns  a tractor  must  be  able 
to  make  all  minor  repairs  himself  and  to  get 
repairs  and  expert  help  quickly  for  larger  in- 
stallations. 


Proper  care  of  lubrication  will  prolong  the 
life  of  the  tractor.  The  best  quality  of  oil  is 
the  cheapest  for  the  tractor. 


The  tractor  motor  is  required  to  pull  its 
rated  load  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
The  automobile  motor  is  rarely  subjected  to  a 
full  load  for  a lo-liour  day.  Care  for  the  trac- 
tor accordingly. 


May  29,  1920. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  con- 
tinued favourable  on  the  whole,  and  May 
IS  doing  its  best  to  make  up  for  April. 
It  is  always  a good  sign  when  the  barometer 
sinks  a few  points  without  bringing  much  rain, 
and  this  has  frequently  happened  lately.  1 
hear  that  the  growing  of  linseed  is  very  popu- 
lar with  Lincolnshire  farmers,  and  as  any  time 
in  May  is  soon  enough  to  plant  it,  perhaps  it 
might  be  substituted  for  corn,  which  after  the 
middle  of  the  month  is  heavily  handicapped. 
In  fact,  good  quality  is  rarely  obtained  from 
May  plantings. 

The  long-promised  and  anxiously  awaited 
Agricultural  Bill  was  introduced  this  week,  and 
its  provisions  will  be  eagerly  studied  by  all 
farmers.  There  has  only  been  time  yet  for  the 
barest  outline.  Whatever  its  merits  or  de- 
merits, it  is  well  that  the  uncertainty  is  over, 
and  farmers  will  now  know  where  they 
stand  and  can  act  accordingly.  Meanwhile  it 
will  be  well  not  to  expect  too  much.  It  is  the 
Labour  question  that  is  at  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Bill  will  not  affect  that.  The 
farmers’  only  remedy  is  to  law  down  land  to 
grass,  and  they  will  certainly  avail  themselves 
of  it.  It  is  an  unfortunate  necessity  for  the 
country  at  large,  for  a prosperous  agriculture 
really  means  busy  ploughs  and  abundant  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  stock.  Pasture  land, 
largely  very  poor,  means  little  profit  for  any- 
body. 

THE  OXFORDSHIRE  SHOW. 

Oxfordshire  has  long  had  an  interesting 
Show  made  so  by  various  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  almost  the  first  of  the  season, 
which  is  a great  advantage,  because  people  re- 
gard  it  as  a kind  of  test  show  and  more  curio- 
sity is  excited.  For  another  reason  I associate 
the  Oxford  Show  with  Auld  Lang  Syne  and 
the  days  when  “ Tom  ” Plowman  was  its 
presiding  genius.  It  is  a peculiar  pleasure  to 
see  the  annual  event  taking  place  after  the 
long  suspension  caused  by  the  war,  as  it  en- 
ables us  to  realise  that  its  cruel  horrors  are  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  we  are  again  able  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  arts  of  Peace.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of 
entries  of  stock  should  equal  those  of  1915, 
when  the  last  show  was  held,  but  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  was  quite  up  to  the  mark.  The 
most  successful  exhibitor  appears  to  have  been 
Mr.  Cazelet,  but  our  friend  Mr.  Edge  was  not 
far  behind.  He  is  the  pioneer  of  the  new 
system  of  open-air  pig-keeping,  but  he  is  not 
content  with  that,  but  also  goes  in  pretty 
strong  for  the  red,  white  and  roan.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  winning  second  prize  for 
two-year-old  bulls. 

PROGRESS  OF  SUGAR  BEET. 

I arn  quite  convinced  that  the  real  reason  of 
the  failure,  up  to  now,  of  sugar  production  in 
this  country  is  the  opposition  of  vested  in- 
terests. In  no  other  way  can  I account  for  the 
extraordinary  fact  of  our  failure  to  produce  an 
article  which  we  could  do  as  well  as  any  of 
our  com2oetitors,  and  for  which  there  is  always 
an  enormous  demand.  The  history  of  past  at- 
tempts to  start  the  industry  would  reveal  a sort 
of  fatality  attending  them 'for  which  it  is  hard 
to  account.  Great  hopes  attended  the  factory 
m Norfolk,  and  the  reason  given  for  its  clos- 
ing down  in  1915  was  the  lack  of  seed,  for 
tvhich  the  growers  were  dependent  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  supply  being  then 
stopped  by  the  war.  The  latest  news  of  the 
enterprise  is  good.  The  present  owners  of  the 
factory  have  received  une.xpected  offers  from 
farmers  to  contract  for  growing  beet  to  the 
extent  of  over  2,500  acres  already,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a probability  of  their  getting  as 
much  as  they  want.  The  factorv  at  Kelham, 
near  Newark-on -Trent,  is  just  'about  to  be 
built,  so  that  sugar  beet  may  yet  be  adopted 
as  a national  crop.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  beet  cultivation  is  that  it  does  not  compete 
with  corn,  but  is  a cleansing  crop,  so  that  it 
forms  an  extra  one  in  the  rotation,  and  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  a white  straw  crop. 

In  all  probability  the  sugar  market  will  he 
booming  for  a long  time  to  come,  and  even 
at  normal  prices  surely  British  growers  on  the 
spot  would  be  able  to  compete  with  oversea 
growers.  a.  T.  M. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FARMEBS’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examina^un 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Butter-making  Queries  (Beginner,  Co.  Mayo)— Your 
queries  indicate  that  you  have  little  knowledge  or 
e.vperience  of  butter-making.  This,  however,  you 
can  acquire  by  care  and  attention,  as  well  as  set- 
ting to  understand  the  principles  underlying  the 
ripening  of  cream,  the  process  of  churning,  as  well 
as  the  salting  and  making  of  butter.  In  the  first 
instance  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  read  a simple 
work  on  dairying.  There  is  a short  nianual  of 
dairy  work  by  Muir,  and  published  by  McMillan  at 
Is.,  which  would  suit,  but  any  bookseller  can  easily 
give  you  a selection  of  half-a-dozen  suitable  books 
which  you  might  read  with  benefit.  In  addition, 
it  would  be  well  to  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  leaflet  they  publish  on  home 
butter-making.  Judging  when  cream  is  thick 
enough  for  churning  and  the  amount  of  warm 
water  to  add  beforehand  is  best  learned  by  experi- 
ence, rather  than  by  rule.  As  you  will  learn  later, 
the  length  of  time  cream  takes  to  thicken  will  de- 
pend chiefly  on  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
kept-  again,  the  amount  of  salting  varies,  but  the 
usual  quantity  in  ordinary  farm-mad©  buttor  is 
at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pound  These 
are  things  you  would  quickly  learn  if  you  had  toe 
chance  of  attending  a class  on  dairying,  and  this 
instruction,  unless  yours  is  an  exception,  is  usually 
provided  in  most  counties.  j 

Potassic  Superphosphate  for  Crass  Land  (D.  F.,  Co. 
Cork)— You  need  not  have  any  scruples  m applying 
this  artiflcial  to  grass  land,  now  that  you  have  got 
it.  Even  if  no  rain  falls  for  some  time  aftp  the 
application,  the  night  dews  will  carry  it  into  the 
soil,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  putting  it  on  whatever, 
even  though  a protracted  period  of  drought,  which 
is  little  likely,  should  follow.  The  dressing  will 
show  its  results  markedly  on  the  old  grass  land 
in  at  least  three  weeks  or  a month  s time,  and 
considerably  add  to  its  grazing  capacity  by  the 
time  you  intend  to  stock  it  in  autumn. 

Mixed  Questions  (S.  K.,  Co.  Cork)— (1)  The  usual  dis- 
tance for  singling  roots  is  from  12  to  15  inches 
apart.  A slightly  wider  distance  should  be  given 

' to  mangels  than  to  turnips.  (2)  The  best  time  to 
cut  grass  for  hay  is  when  the  bulk  of  the  grasses 
are  in  flower— that  is,  when  the  tiny  anthers  can 
be  seen  protruding  from  the  heads.  This  is  a 
stage  prior  to  the  ripening  into  seed,  and  cut  at 
this  time  the  grass  is  softer  and  more  nutritious 
for  stock.  (3)  From  three  to  four  pounds  of 
crushed  oate  daily  given  dry  over  the  roote  along 
with  an  ample  allowance  of  hay  as  fodder  is  a fair 
ration  for  a dairy  cow  in  the  winter  months. 

Folding  Pigs  on  Potatoes  (B.  F.,  Co.  Kildare)— We  do 
not  consider  your  proposal  feasible,  and  the  loss 
of  time  in  digging,  storing,  and  the  preparing  of 
the  potatoes  for  pig  feed  will  not  be  got  over  in 
this  way.  You  may  try  it  if  you  wish,  but  the 
pigs  will  not  put  on  weight  as  they  should;  nor 
can  we  think  of  what  crop  you  could  plant  be- 
tween the  potatoes,  except  cabbages,  which,  how- 
ever in  our  view,  would  be  more  economically  used 
by  being  cut  and  served  in  the  troughs  of  the 
piggery. 

Feeding  for  Young  Pigs  (Titan,  Co.  Mayo)— At  the 
present  price,  linseed  cake  is  too  dear  to  feed  to 
pigs,  and  we  should  advise  you  to  replace  it  in 
the  mixture  you  mention,  which  should  prove 
suitable  for  young  pigs,  by  palm  nut  meal.  The 
latter  has  given  very  good  results  where  tried,  but 
shoulfl  not  form  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
meals  given.  Mixed  in  this  proportion  with 
crushed  oats  and  barley,  it  would  be  very  suitable 
feeding  for  a sow,  whether  before  or  after  farrow- 
ing 

Keeping  Off  a Hawk  (Poultry,  Co  Meath)— We  fear 
there  is  no  other  practicable  remedy  except  the 
shot-gun,  and  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
here.  All  you  can  do  is  to  guard  the  chickens  as 
closely  as  you  can  while  they  are  in  the  open  until 
they  are  grown  enough  to  be  secure  from  attack. 
The  loss  is  very  aggravating,  and  is  not  encourag- 
ing to  poultry-keepers.  We  hop©  you  may  sustain 
no  further  losses. 

Field  Needing  to  be  Drained  (C.  O’N..  Co.  Antrim)— 
If  the  fall  is  so  good  and  the  sub-soil  gravelly,  you 
might  try  the  old-fashioned  type  of  drain  made 
by  putting  in  a layer  of  finely  broken  stones  6 to 
8 inches  deep  and  overlaying  this  with  tough  sods 
(grass-side  downwards),  afterwards  filling  in  the 
soil  in  the  ordinary  way.  These  might  answer  the 


purpose,  and  in  such  a position  would  be  little 
likely  to  get  choked.  Anywhere  from  2 feet  to 
2 feet  6 inches  should  bo  deep  enough,  if  you  pur- 
pose keeping  the  field  permanently  under  grass. 
As  regards  distance  apart,  you  should  be  the  best 
iudge  of  this  yoursell',  and,  knowing  the  retcntive- 
ness  or  otherwise  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  thirty- 
yards  or  so  would  be  a fair  distance  between  each 
drain.  Either  late  summer  or  early  autumn  is 
considered  the  most  suitable  and  convenient  time 
for  making  drainage  improvements. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Tree  Diseased  (S.  K.  C.,  Co.  Cork)— Cut  away 
the  diseased  portion  entirely  and  burn  it.  Apply 
a little  tar  to  the  cut  surface  and  apply  an  inch 
thick  of  grafting  clay^ 

POULTRY. 

Food  for  Young  Ducks  (J.  W.,  Co.  Armagh)-Well- 
scalded  oatmeal  and  Indian  meal  dried  off  with 
pollard  or  any  meal  available.  See  that  drinking 
water  is  always  before  them,  and  give  fish  meal 
from  a week  old,  1 teaspoonful  to  six  diicklngs ; 
after  a month  1|  oz.  to  every  20.  Valuable  duck- 
lings to  be  used  as  breeders  are  often  given  bi^ 
cuit  meal,  boiled  rice  (boiled  in  milk  or  broth), 
and  such  foods.  Ducklings  for  killing  should  be 
fed  all  they  will  eat.  and  should  get  plenty  of  ani- 
mal food.  Ducklings  to  be  let  run  for  laying  and 
breeding  should  get  plainer  food  more  green  food, 
and  more  exercise.  The  foods  mentioned  will 
also  serve  for  chickens,  but  do  not  give  so  much  fish 

Dr™sstng  Fowl  for  Vermin  (M.  T.  Co.  Down)— Take  a 
piece  of  the  ointment  about  the  size  of  a small 
hazel  nut  and  rub  it  thoroughly  into  the  skin  and 
roots  of  the  feathers  round  the  vent.  lUib  also  a 
very  small  quantity  under  each  wing.  Be  caretul 
to  leave  no  lumps,  but  this  is  easily  done,  as  the 
lard,  which  the  base  of  the  ointments  melts  at 
once.  It  will  be  quite  safe  for  your,  turkey  if  used 
as  directed,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  its  effi- 
cacy  as  a lice  killer.  ^ t j i a a 

Various  Questioins  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry)  (1»  As 
you  are  short  of  Sussex  and  Orpington  pullets  it 
will  be  a good  plan  to  keep  over  your  mongrel 
hens  for  sitting  next  year.  No,  we  do 
for  the  idea  of  spicing  them.  It  will  mean  an 
increased  output  of  eggs  this  year 

autumn,  with  late  ayin^g  ns^ure  have 

not  suit  you  at  all.  Far  better  let  nature  nave 
her  way,  and,  should  they  show  any  desire  to  sit 
in  July,  and  August,  let  them  do  so.  It  -will  mean 
an  early  and  rapid  moult.  (2)  A portable 
consists  of  a lamp  and  a brooding  device  somew^^ 
similar  to  that  found  in  a brooder.  There  are 
several  offered.  We  use  two  makes-Sterp  s and 
Halsall’s-and  find  both  admirable.  .The  great 
advantage  of  the  hover  is  that  it  can  be  placed  m 
any  house  or  loose-box,  and  removed  -when  the 
chicks  are  big  enough  to  do  without  heat ; or  you 
can  use  two  ordinary  small  brooders  for,  s^,  50 
chicks  each,  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  when  a 
second  lot  is  ready  for  the  brooder  the  100  chicks 
can  be  placed  under  the  portable  hover,  and  will 
do  well.  (3)  Good  laying  and  good  sitting  can  be 
found  in  the  same  strain,  but  a very  good  layer 
usually  lays  a long  batch,  100  or  more,  before 
going  broody.  She  then  goes  broody  perhaps  four 
or  five  times  while  laying  her  second  hundred. 
Study  the  reports  of  the  seven  Irish  Laying  t^m- 
petitions  and  you  will  be  surprised  ho-w  often 
bens-  that  are  excellent  layers  have  gone  broody. 
The  specialist  egg  farmer  tries  to  breed  it  out,  but 
we  do  not  quite  agree.  It  is  nature  s rest  for  the 
overworked  reproductive  organs.  (4)  Certainly  it 
pays  to  keep  good  layers  if  the  food  bill  does  not 
cost  more  than  5|d.  per  bird  per  week.  It  will 
take,  roughly,  100  eggs  to  pay  the  food  bill,  and, 
if  you  can  manage  to  get  an  average  of  150  per 
bird,  you  will  have  a good  working  profit  after 
allowing  for  interest  on  capital,  labour,  and  u,ny 
other  charges.  (5)  We  have  never  seen  this  bra,nd 
of  fish  meal  but  shall  be  very  pleased  to  examine 
it  if  you  send  a sample  of  about  4 ozs.  (6) 
Genuine  clover  meal  is  a splendid  food,  but  lately 
what  we  have  been  offered  is  absolute  ;rabbiBh, 
consisting  of  the  shudes  of  the  clover  after  the 
seed  is  threshed.  Good  clover  meal  should  be 
dark  green,  not  brown,  and  on  being  scalded 
should  have  a very  pleasant  smell.  It  may  be 
used  dry  or  scalded,  according  to  the  method  of 
feeding  employed.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  this  season 
you  can  get  a really  fine  sample  of  clover  meal. 
It  is  too  near  the  clover  harvest.  (7)  W]hen  the 
abdomen  shrinks  until  there  is  a space  of  only  a 
couple  of  fingers  between  the  end  of  the  breast- 
bone and  the  pelvic  bones.  The  pelvic  bones  come 
closer  together. 

Young  Turkeys  Dying  (M.  C.,  Kings  Co.)— The  lungs 
and  internal  organs  of  the  turkey  were  greatly  in 
flamed,  as  if  it  had  got  a very  bad  chill.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  month  just  past  was 
a severe  one  on  young  birds— above  all,  on  young 
turkeys.  At  first  we  thought  the  bird  had  picked 
up  some  poisonous  substance,  but  the  state  of  the 
lungs  proved  otherwise.  If  your  turkeys  should 
get  wet  or  cold  give  on©  drop  of  chlorodyne  for 
each  turkey  mixed  through  the  food.  Keep  them 
warm  for  a few  hours,  and  all  will  be  well.  We 
do  not  think  the  bird  you  sent  could  have  been 
saved.  , „ 

Feeding  Cockerels  (Phyllis,  Co.  Antrim)— Tour  menu 
is  excellent,  but  a bit  too  generous.  Give  two 
feeds  of  soft  food  per  day  for  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks,  then  reduce  the  soft 
food  to  one  meal  per  day,  and  let  the  evening  meal 
be  good  sound  oats.  If  you  give  the  growing 
cockerels  too  much  soft  food  they  will  go  off  their 
feet.  Oatmeal,  Indian  meal,  bran,  and  milk,  with 
the  boiled  nettles,  make  a splendid  soft  food;  and 
you  may  go  on  as  you  are  doing  with  just  the  one 
change  in  quantity.  Do  not  let  those  valuable 
cockerels  perch.  Keep  tflenj  active  and  on  free 
rans-p.  it  possible. 


TheFORDSON  TRACTOR 

The  farmer's  ideal  is  a 
one-man  outfit  which 
can  be  adjusted  for 
ploughing  depth 
whilst  working  and 
raised  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow  without 
stopping  the  tractor, 
and  which  can  be 
backed  into  awkward 
corners. 

The  Fordson  Tractor 

will  draw  a two-furrow 
plough  at  an  average 
ploughing  speed  of 
2f  Miles  per  Hour 
the  plough  being  con- 
trolled from  the  driver’s 
seat. 

R.  W.  ARCHER  i CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin 

'Phone  — T>uhlin  3976,  3977 
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^ ”Booklet  e'very  Horse  Owner  should  buy  — 

I “Lameness  in  Horses”  | 

^ Its  causes,  diagnosis  and  treatment  ^ 

^ Written  hy  the  Inventor  of  the  ~ 

— Celebrated  Irish  Remtdy,“  Reducine”  ^ 

I PRICE  4d.  POST  FREE  | 

~ FROM  THE  — 

E REDUCINE  CO.,  45  Store  St.,  Dublin  E 
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White  Scour 

In  Calves,  etc.,  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  remedied  by  using 

NOLANDS 
IMPROVED  SCOUR 
SPEOtFlO, 

It  cures  the  Scour  and  heals  the  Stomach. 

IN  PACKETS,  21-  AND  SI-  POST  FREE. 

From 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  M. P.8.1. 

Veterinary  Chemist, 

Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Dalivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar " Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCENT, Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


Swelling  on  Bullock’s  Belly  (Enquirer,  Co.  Meath)— 
The  swelling  may  be  a cancerous  tumour  or  an 
aneurism,  and  to  attempt  to  take  it  off  in  the  man 
ner  suggested  by  your  herd  would,  we  consider,  be 
rash.  If  it  does  not  increase  in  size  or  cause  the 
animal  pain,  we  would  be  inclined  to  leave  it 
alone,  seeing  that  the  animal  will  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  be  going  to  the  butcher  in  a short 
time. 

Death  of  Ancona  Hen  (Ardea,  Co.  Down) — We  ex- 
amined the  body,  but  could  not  detect  any  lesions 
of  disease  beyond  some  patches  of  congestion  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels.  This  may 
have  been  caused  by  something  the  bird  had 
picked  up  or  the  effects  of  a chill.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  give  all  the  remaining  birds  a dose  of 
castor  oil  and  a complete  change  of  diet. 

Maro  Losing  Hair  (W.  H.,  Co.  Wicklow)— It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  give  a definite  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  weakness  and  loss  of  hair  without  hav- 
ing made  a peisonal  examination  of  the  mare.  We 
would  under  the  circumstances  recommend  you  to 
have  her  thoroughly  examined  and  treated  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

Death  of  Hen  (Q.  L.,  Co.  Dublin)— The  cause  of  death 
was  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  the  cover- 
ing membrane  of  the  bowels,  most  probably 
brought  on  by  a chill.  The  body  generally  was  in 
poor  condition,  there  being  little  or  no  fat. 

Horse  Suddenly  Falling  (McC.,  Co.  (lalway)— The 
seizure  you  describe  was  most  probably  caused  by 
acute  indigestion  owing  to  his  stomach  being  over- 
loaded with  bulky  food,  or  it  may  have  been 
brought  on  by  a too  tightly  fitting  collar.  We 
would  advise  you  to  give  him  a freshly-made  aloes 
ball  or  a full  dose  of  linseed  oil.  Feed  him  spar- 
ingly for  a few  days,  and  do  not  put  him  to  work 
for  at  least  one  hour  after  feeding  him.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  see  that  the  collar  fits  properly. 

Death  of  White  Hen  (W.  C.  L.,  Co.  Tipperary)— The 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  hen  showed  that 
death  had  been  caused  by  chronic  disease  of  the 
liver.  This  organ  was  enormously  enlarged,  and 
had  evidently  been  affected  for  a considerable  time 
past.  The  disease  was  of  a cancerous  nature,  and 
not  of  tubercular  or  parasitic  origin. 

Rearing  an  Orphan  Foal  (A.  B.,  King’s  Co.)— With 
care  and  perseverance  you  will  probably  succeed 
in  rearing  the  foal.  If  possible,  give  him  the 
same  cow’s  milk,  which  must  be  diluted  at  first 
with  equal  parte  of  warm  water,  and  as  he  grows 
older  gradually  increase  the  proportion  of  milk. 
Add  a teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  each  meal,  and  we 
would  also  recommend  you  to  mix  with  the  milk 
a small  tablespoonful  of  limewater.  About  one 
quart  of  milk  should  be  sufiBcient  in  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  outset,  but  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased from  time  to  time.  We  know  of  no  other 
reliable  substitute  for  fresh  milk.  He  should  be 
fed  regularly  every  third  hour.  After  a few  weeks 
he  might  be  turned  into  a paddock  of  good  suc- 
culent grass  for  a couple  of  hours  each  day.  You 
will  require  to  pay  particular  attention  to  his 
bowels,  and,  if  they  become  constipated,  give  him 
at  once  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  castor  oil 
mixed  with  some  milk  and  water. 

Cure  for  Curb  in  Filly  (Squire,  Co.  Waterford)— 
“ Curb  ” is  a strain  of  the  large  ligament,  which 
extends  from  the  bone  (Pos  calcis)  which  forms  the 
point  of  the  hock  to  the  cannon  bone  (metatarsal). 
It  is  generally  met  with  in  horses  which  have  a 
straight  conformation  of  the  hock,  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  oscalcis  or  lever  hone  is  rather 
short.  This  curb  has.  most  likely,  developed 
through  a strain  or  twist  when  the  animal  was  gal- 
loping on  the  pasture.  We  would  recommend  com- 
plete rest  for  a few  weeks,  and.  as  she  is  so  young, 
it  will,  most  likely,  subside  without  having  re- 
sort to  blistering,  etc.  You  might  hose  the  hock 
for  an  hour  or  so  daily  if  practicable.  Your 
friend’s  dictum  is  fairly  accurate. 

Treatment  for  Dry  Murrain  (J.  E.  0.,  Co.  Meath)— 
Keep  him  housed  and  give  a full  dose  of  Glauber 
salts.  Enemas  of  tepid  water  should  he  given  fre- 
quently until  the  bowels  work  freely.  Peed  him 
on  linseed  tea  and  oaten  meal  gruel  every  three  or 
four  hours.  The  following  powder  might  be  given 
in  a quart  of  COLD  gruel  morning  and  evening  for 
a few  days — Carbonate  of  ammonia,  2 drs.;  pow- 
dered nux  vomica,  30  grains;  powdered  gentian 
root.  2 drs. ; powdered  caraway  seeds,  1 dr. 

Cows  Not  Holding  Service— Mare  Ailing  (Farmer.  Co. 
Kerry) — (1)  Prom  your  letter  we  are  of  the  opinion 
your  cows  are  affected  with  contagious  abortion. 
You  should  call  in  your  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
have  them  treated  with  the  special  vaccine  for  this 
trouble.  (2)  Give  her  a full  dose  of  linseed  oil  or 
a six  to  eight  drachm  aloes  hall.  Discontinue  giv- 
in  gthe  raw  mangolds  at  night,  and  give  instead  a 
well-steamed  bran  mash  to  which  has  been  added 
a large  tahlespoonful  of  common  salt. 

Cow  with  Scour  (Clodhopper,  Co.  Limerick)—"  Scour  ’’ 
is  not  a disease,  but  only  a symptom  of  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  animal  economy.  In  this  case  it 
would  appear  to  be  chronic,  as  you  state  the  ani- 
mal has  been  thus  affected  for  the  past  three 
years.  To  find  a cure  you  must  first  find  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  so  under  these  circumstances 
we  consider  you  should  call  in  a veterinary  sur- 
geon and  have  the  animal  examined. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


COE-RESPONDENCE  is  Invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural questions,  and  space  wiU  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 


THE  FLAX  BARGAIN. 

Sir, — As  I still  find  a great  deal  of  miscon- 
ception appears  regarding  the  so  - called 
“ bargains  ” or  arrangements  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  flax  prices  for  1919,  I only 
think  it  right  to  let  your  readers  know  exactly 
what  took  p.lace,  so  that  they  may  clearly  un- 
derstand that  a bargain  or  agreement,  as 
ordinarily  understood,  does  not  exist.  To  all 
bargains  there  must  be  two  consenting  parties. 

In  February  of  1919  the  Flax  Control  Board 
sent  out  an  intimation  stating  what  the  prices 
would  be  for  flax  for  1919,  viz.,  25s.  to  .35s.  per 
stone.  They  never  asked  the  farmers  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  accepting  these  figures. 
A deputation  from  the  Ulster  Farmers’  Union 
who  went  to  complain  in  March,-  1919,  to  the 
Flax  Supplies  Committee  as  to  the  lowering  of 
the  grading,  took  the  opportunity  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  low  prices  that  had  been  fixed 
for  flax,  and  told  them  it  would  have  a material 
effect  upon  the  area  that  would  likely  be  sown 
in  1919.  The  committee  made  no  allegation 
whatever  that  the  prices  that  had  been  pub- 
lished were  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  the  farmers.  In  May,  1919, 
the  Government  officially  published  its  sche- 
dule of  prices,  confirming  what  it  had  already 
published,  but  before  it  issued  this  schedule 
it  did  not  consult  the  farmers  as  to  whether 
they  would  agree  ; they  did  it  on  their  own 
initiative  and  their  own  responsibility.  Early 
in  July  they  received  another  deputation  from 
the  Ulster  Farmers’  Union,  in  which  the  latter 
stated  that  the  prices  fixed  were  still  too  low, 
and  asked  that  the  minimum  should  be  at  least 
50s.  per  stone.  The  Flax  Supplies  Committee 
said  it  would  put  our  request  for  an  increased 
price  before  the  Flax  Control  Board,  which  it, 
as  well  as  the  Ulster  Farmers’  Union,  did,  and 
the  Ulster  Farmers  got  a letter  back  early  in 
September  to  state  that  the  Flax  Control  Board 
was  not  prepared  to  vary  the  prices  already 
fixed.  Neither  the  Flax  Supplies  Committee 
nor  the  Flax  Control  Board  stated,  as  they 
would  surely  have  done  had  there  been  an 
agreement,  that  there  was  such  a document 
in  existence,  and  therefore  up  till  that  time 
there  was  no  allegation  whatever  of  an  agree- 
ment having  been  come  to  between  the  flax- 
grower  and  the  Government.  Then  on  agita- 
tion started  by  the  Farmers’  Union,  the  spin- 
ners at  a conference  arranged  to  pay  10s.  per 
stone  extra  for  the  flax,  bringing  it  up  to  the 
1918  prices.  Now,  this  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  done  in  writing.  The  farmers,  it 
was  alleged,  bound  themselves  to  sell  the  flax 
at  this  figure  and  the  spinners  to  buy.  But 
when  I,  with  others,  went  in  connection  with 
the  Irish  Flax  Producers’  .'Association  to  the 
Flax  Control  Board  in  London  in  February 
last  to  ask  that  our  flax  be  decontrolled,  it  was 
stated  that  there  was  an  agreement  binding 
the  farmers  to  accept  the  published  price. 
When  a member  of  the  deputation  asked  for 
the  agreement,  he  was  told  that  there  was  none 
in  writing  ; it  was  simply  a verbal  arrange- 
ment! Further,  had  there  been  an  agreement 
such  as  is  so  commonly  stated,  why  did  the 
Government  and  the  spinners  agree  to  a still 
later  conference  in  March  last?  .\re  the 
spinners  the  kind  of  buyers  that  if  they  have 
a written  contract  they  will  not  hold  the  seller 
to  that  contract?  .-\nd  yet  they  came  in  and 
were  prepared  to  again  vary  the  prices,  sub- 
ject to  getting  all  the  flax  for  191^  I 
stated  before  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Ulster  Farmers’  Union,  and  handed  in  a 
protest  to  the  effect,  that  the  memb^s  of  the 
deputation  who  appeared  before  the  Flax  Con- 
trol Board  in  October.  1919,  had  no  authority 
whatever  from  the  Ulster  Farmers  Union, 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 


Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN  Dunaird,  Broughshane. 
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Net  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  12s.  Od. 


SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  f>y 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


Executive  or  Cpuncil  to  act  in  that  capacity,  as 
they  went  to  the  Flax  Control  Board  on  their 
own  responsibility.  The  Ulster  Farmers’  Union 
never  having  come  to  any  agreement  or 
arrangement  or  affiliation  with  the  Irish 
Farmers’  Union,  and  not  working  outside  the 
area  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  had  not  at  any 
time  authority  to  bind  any  grower  of  flax  who 
was  beyond  their  geographical  jurisdiction, 
and  not  one  of  these  farmers  is  under  any  sem- 
blance of  a bargain.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  flax-growers  who  were'  not  at 
the  time  members  of  the  Ulster  Farmers’ 
Union  were  bound  by  any  arrangement  that 
was  made,  because  they  never  gave  their  con- 
sent, and  they  were  not  asked  individually  nor 
through  branches  because  they  belonged  to 
none. ' 

. I hope  it  will,  therefore,  be  clear  to  your 
readers  that  neither  from  first  to  last  has  there 
been  any  binding  arrangement  by  which  the 
grower  of  flax  is  compelled  to  market  it,  and 
my  advice  to  all  who  have  flax  is  to  hold  it 
until  the  control  comes  off  on  31st  August 
next,  w'hen  they  will  get  at  least  double  the 
present  prevailing  prices. — Yours,  etc., 

J.  Small. 

Legenanny,  Loughbrickland, 

20th  May,  1Q20. 


ARABLE  & PASTURE 


MANURING  FOR  MANGOLDS. 

The  mangold  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  on  the  farm  and  one  of  the  most  respon- 
sive to  manuring.  In  the  Journal  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Rothamsted  experiments  show  it  tolerates 
a higher  degree  of  intensive  treatment  than  any 
other  farm  crop,  and  experience  shows  that  the 
yield  may  vary  according  to  treatment  from 
15  to  over  90  tons  per  acre. 

The  basis  of  manuring  for  mangolds  is  farm- 
yard manure;  this  will  have  been  put  on  in 
the  autumn.  In  addition,  phosphates  are 
necessary  to  secure  adequate  root  development, 
and,  as  many  experiments  have  shown,  potash 
is  needed  to  facilitate  the  production  of  sugar. 
Both  phosphates  and  potash  are  put  into  drills. 
Salt  is  also  necessary — mangolds  being  origin- 
ally seaside  plants  ; and  finally  a liberal  allow- 
ance of  nitrogenous  fertiliser  should  be  given, 
the  amount  varying  with  the  yield  which  may 
be  expected.  A suitable  general  dressing  was 
given  last  month. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  nitrogenous 
fertilisers  lower  the  feeding  value  of  the  man- 
gold. They,  of  course,  do  harm  if  wrongly 
used,  but,  as  a rule,  this  happens  only  when 
insufficient  amounts  of  potash  and  salt  have 
been  applied.  Many  experiments  have  shown 
that  nitrate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime  are 
valuable  top  dressings,  in  some  cases  more 
effective  than  sulphate  of  ammonia.  On  two 
soils  experiments  made  by  the  Midland  Agri- 
cultural College  showed  the  following  results  : 


Heavy  Clay 

Light  Soil. 

Loam. 

Tons 

cwt. 

Tons  cwt. 

No  top 

dressing 

20 

10 

25 

18-^ 

Nitrate 

of 

soda 

29 

Si 

30 

14 

Nitrate 

of 

lime 

• 28 

8 

30 

4i 

MANURING  FOR  SUGAR  BEET. 

The  following  has  been  found  satisfactory  : 
In  Autumn  or  not  later  than  early  Spring^ — 
' 10  to  15  loads  of  farmyard  manure  if  necessary; 
a dressing  of  lime  during  winter.  In  Spring — 
Ij  3 to  4 cwt.  superphosphate,  or  4 to  5 cwt.  basic 
1 slag  ; ^ to  1 cwt.  sulphate  of  potash,  or  2 to 
4 cwt.  kainit  ; 1 to  1?  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

I After  Singling — i to  1 cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  as 
i top  dressing.  Sugar  beet  should  be  grown  on 
the  flat  and  not  on  ridges. 


The  tractor,  when  selected  to  suit  the  farm 
and  intelligently  and  carefully  operated,  is  a 
profitable  investment. 


PROTECTION  AND  PROFIT. 

How  comforting  it  must  be  to  the  agricul- 
turist to  know  that  whatever  the  weather  is 
during  haymaking,  he  has  protection  ready  at 
hand  for  his  hay  if  required,  and  need  not 
worry  about  damage.  Many  tons  of  “ feed,” 
however,  must  be  lost  each  year — not  to  men- 
tion loss  of  profit — just  through  lack  of  fore- 
sight, in  providing  protection.  Our  advice  to 
readers  is,  have  a rickcloth  handy.  For  a very 
considerable  time  that  well-known  East  Anglian 
firm,  Messrs.  J,  Rands  & Jeckell,  of  Ipswich, 


have  advertised  their  “ Ceres  ” rickcloths  in 
our  columns,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  study  both  quality  and  work- 
manship in  their  manufactures.  We  have  be- 
fore us  one  of  their  lists,  and  from  the  testi- 
monials given  therein  it  is  quite  evident  that 
these  rickcloths  give  every  satisfaction.  We 
understand  that  this  firm  will  be  pleased  to 
forward  samples  of  their  rickcloths  to  any  of 
our  readers  upon  application. 


House  the  tractor  between  seasons.  Pro- 
per shelter  will  be  far  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
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Charcoal  Making 


CONDITION  IN  THE  HORSE- 

WE  hear  the  term  condition  used,  but  not 
always  in  just  the  right  manner.  By 
the  term  condition  many  people  think 
that  we  are  always  referring  to  the  present 
state  of  the  health,  but  in  the  sense  that  we 
use  it,  we  mean  the  animal's  physical  fitness 
to  thoroughly  perform  bodily  or  muscular 
work.  So  when  we  speak  of  a horse  being 
“ soft  ” or  “ out  of  condition  ” or  “ lacking  in 
condition,”  we  mean  that  he  is.  incapable  of 
performing  the  usual  amount  of  muscular 
work.  When  we  speak  of  a horse  being 
“ hard,”  ” in  fine  condition  ” or  ” in  the  pink 
^ condition,”  we  are  referring  to  just  the  op- 
posite. In  the  draft  or  work  horse  condition 
does  not  have  the  same  meaning  that  it  does 
for  the  race  horse  or  the  sporting  horse,  as 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform  to  the  limit  of 
their  endurance  for  a short  space  of  time,  while 
the  work  of  the  draft  horse  is  slow  and 
deliberate. 

With  farm  horses  it  is  possible  in  the  spring- 
season  to  take  sufficient  time  during  the  first 
work  of  the  spring  to  bring  about  a gradual 
conditioning.  With  some  classes  of  work  this 
is  not  possible,  as  it  requires  too  much  haste, 
so  such  animals  must  be  conditioned  by  metho- 
dical exercising  before  being  put  to  such  work.- 
Fire  department  horses  and  army  artillery 
horses  are  very  good  examples  of  these.  The 
horse  that  has  spent  the  winter  in  idleness  and 
the  fat,  sleek  horse  that  comes  from  the 
dealers  are  fat,  soft  and  flabby  and  are  easily 
fatigued  and  exhausted.  Every  organ  and 
structure  in  the  body  has  been  doing  just  the 
amount  of  work  that  was  necessary  to  digest 
the  food,  carry  the  animal  from  place  to  place 
as  occasion  demanded,  and  to  maintain  the 
other  bodily  functions  ; when  it  is  suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  more  than  this  it  becomes 
rapidly  fatigued  and  exhausted.  The  lungs 
must  become  accustomed  to  breathing  more 
air,  the  heart  to  pumping  the  blood  faster,  the 
joints  to  the  performing  of  a greater. number 
of  movements,  and  the  muscles  to  exert  far 
more  force  and  more  movements. 

Conditioning  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
judicious  combination  of  good,  wholesome  feed 
and  plenty  of  exercise  carried  on  for  some  little 
length  of  time.  The  exercise  should  not  be 
forced,  and  it  should  be  graduated.  The  work 
should  not  be  severe  nor  over  such  a length 
of  time  as  to  fatigue  the  animal.  IE  over- 
exertion is  practised  the  animal  will  lose  flesh  ; 
this  is  a common  fault  with  most  men  in  be- 
ginning their  farm  work  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  They  work  their  horses  too  hard.  It 
indicates  poor  horsemanship  to  see  a horse 
being  worked  when  he  is  too  tired  to  perform 
labour  with  safety  ; it  is  a frequent  cause  of 
accidents  and  injuries,  and  is  to  be  condemned 
under  all  conditions.  The  ability  to  distin- 
guish the  fact  that  the  muscular  development 
is  becoming  more  pronounced,  and  of  keeping 
the  amount  of  work  within  the  limits  of  the 
ability  of  the  animal  is  the  proof  of  good  horse- 
manship. As  soon  as  a horse  is  in  good  con- 
dition or  is  seasoned  a fair  amount  of  work 
will  do  him  no  injury  at  all,  but  will  gradually 
add  to  the  condition.  Horses  that  are  condi- 
tioned properly  do  not  lose  great  amounts  of 
flesh  during  the  early  working  season. 

As  the  exercise  or  work  increases  the  feed 
must  be  increased  also.  It  is  impossible  to 
efficiently  condition  a horse  on  a light  diet. 
It  requires  no  little  amount  of  judg-ment  to 
properly  ration  the  feed  to  the  amount  of  work 
that  the  animal  is  doing,  and  the  ability  to  do 
so  only  comes  from  actual  experience.  If  the 
work  is  too  hard  for  the  amount  of  feed  the 
animal  is  receiving  he  loses  his  sleek,  glos.sy 
appearance  ; as  we  often  say,  he  loses  his 
‘‘  bloom  ” or  fresh  appearance. 

Thirst  and  sweating  of  early  training  ani- 
mals are  very  important  features,  and  really 
are  closely  associated.  The  sweating  of  young- 
horses  is  very  noticeable,  and  is  many  times 
due  to  nervousness  ; for  this  reason  it  is  alwa\  s 
best  when  working  the  young  or  highly  ner- 
vous nimal  to  treat  them  as  quietly  as  possible. 
.'\n  experienced  horseman  does  not  tire  the 
young  horse  with  long,  monotonous  lessons, 
but  proceeds  with  orderliness  and  concludes 
the  lesson  as  soon  as  possible.  When  animals 
Continued  at  foot  of  col.  3,  page  673. 


A Profitable  .Way  of  Converting 

FkOiM  Dungannon,  Co.  Tyrone,  a reader 
of  the  f AKMEKS'  Gazette  nas  written  to 
ask  if  we  think  cnarcoaf-making  would 
lie  a paying-  way  ot  utilising  rough  logs  of  un- 
saleable timber,  and,  if  so,  to  give  a descrip- 
tion of  how  the  work  should  be  set  about,  prob- 
able cost  of  so  doing,  and  the  selling  price  of 
the  produce.  We  are  certainly  of  the  opinion 
that  with  charcoal  at  its  present  price,  from 
to  4514  per  ton,  no  more  profitable  way  of 
converting  rough,  knotty  timber  could  be  sug- 
g-ested,  and  the  following  method  is  jhat 
usually  adopted  : — 

Usually  the  men  work  in  threes,  and  having 
selected  a piece  of  ground  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  w'lnds  and  in  a position  to  which 
easy  access  to  the  wmod  can  be  obtained,  a 
rough  hut  is  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  nocturnal  workmen.  Water,  sand,  or 
sawdust  and  turf  are  other  requisites  that  must 
be  provided  as  the  work  proceeds.  A couple 
of  large  tarpaulin  covers  and  half-a-dozen 
straw-covered  hurdles  are  other  necessities. 
T rom  the  standpoint  of  economy  in  carting  the 
wood  to  the  lams,  it  might  seem  advisable  to 
shift  the  site  of  burning  irom  one  part  of  the 
woouiand  to  anomer.  ihis,  however,  is  not 
cne  case,  as  tiie  nard,  ary,  asn-covered  site, 
wuere  cuarung  nas  aiieauy  oeen  carried  out, 
nas  Its  auvamages  ; anu  tne  cost  ot  transfer- 
ring tne  woiKuidii's  nut  and  toots  from  one 
poauion  to  another  must  also  be  consiaered. 

in  cnatcoai-maKing,  accoramg  to  me  quan- 
tity ana  quauty  to  be  obtained,  several  diner- 
ent  methods  are  adopted,  but  in  order  to  pro- 
cure that  of  the  best  description  the  following 
system,  which  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  on  a large  estate  for  the  past  hundred 
years,  is  recommended.  The  timber  carted  to 
the  charcoal  yard  consists  ot  all  lands  ot  hard- 
w’oods,  preferably  not  under  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. f irew'ood  and  rough,  unsaleable 
timber,  as  also  interior  grades  ot  heavy  coppice 
wood,  are  mainly  utilised  tor  the  production  of 
charcoal.  Ihe  w'ood  is  sawn  into  pieces  about 
tw’o  feet  long,  this  being-  the  most  convenient 
size  for  building  the  kiln,  and  these  are  again 
split,  if  required,  to  some  four  inch  to  the  side. 
When  a sufficient  quantity  of  wood  has  been 
cup  up  for  the  making  of  two  pits,  the  building 
of  these  is  proceeded  with.  It  has  been  found 
economical  to  burn  two  pits  at  the  same  time, 
as  two  can  be  attended  to  as  conveniently  as 
one,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  men  to  sit 
up  at  night  to  watch  each  separately.  The 
charcoal  pits  are  made  of  a broadly  conical 
shape,  21  feet  "in  diameter,  and  about  9 feet 
high.  The  mode  of  their  construction  is  as 
follows: — 

A strong  stake  is  driven  firmly  into  the 
ground  and  left  protruding  about  a foot. 
.Around  this  are  placed  small  pieces  of  dry  ash 
of  equal  length  and  standing  as  close  to  the 
upright  stake  as  possible,  around  this  ring 
another  layer  is  placed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  this  process  is  continued  until  a circle  5 
feet  in  diameter  is  obtained.  A circle  a foot 
in  diameter,  and  having  the  top  of  the  stake 
first  driven  into  the  ground  as  centre,  is  next 
made  by  placing-  the  wood  horizontally  on  the 
upright  pieces,  side  by  side,  the  ends  of  each 
piece  being  placed  at  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  already  made,  and  directed  towards 
its  centre.  Layer  upon  layer  is  built  in  this 
manner  until  the  pit  is  of  the  required  height, 
the  wood  used  here  being  drt  jfieces  of  ash  9 
feet  in  length,  but  .split  rather  srnaller  than  :he 
ordinary  pieces.  A sort  of  chimney  is  thus 
formed,  by  means  of  which  the  pit  is  fired. 
Outside  the  core  the  wood  is  placed  on  end 
and  reclining  inwards,  this  being  continued 
until  the  pits  are  of  the  required  size.  When 
the  building  is  completed  the  pits  are  covered 
with  new-ly-cut  turf,  the  grassy  side  innermost, 
beginning-  at  the  base  and  working  towards 
the  top,  each  line  of  turf  overlapping  the  pre- 
vious one  bv  a few  inches.  The  circul^  hole 
of  chimney 'is  left  open  for  firing.  Before 
turfing  the  top  half  of  each  pit  it  is  carefully 
examined,  and  any  crevices  between  the  wood 


Rough  Timber.  By  A.  D.  Webster. 

packed  full  of  small  pieces  of  turf  and  sawdust 
to  exclude  tlie  air.  me  tults  are  cut  about 
one  toot  in  widtn  and  01  any  convenient  length. 
Tlie  quantity  ot  turf  required  tor  two  pits  ot 
the  dimensions  stated  is  seven  loads. 

When  tne  pit  is  satisfactorily  covered,  it  is 
fired  by*  dropping  a coupie  of  sJiovelluls  ot 
burning  wood  and  some  ary  pieces  ot  pine  or 
ash  into  tne  opening  left  at  tne  top  ; tne  top 
turf  IS  then  put  on,  wnich  effectually  shuts  up 
the  chimney  and  tne  process  ot  charring  com- 
mences. iiie  smoKe  is  hrst  seen  issuing  from 
the  lower  halt  ot  each  pit,  where  tne  clinks 
were  not  packed  with  sawdust,  and  ultimately 
It  escapes  trom  the  whole  surface.  Constant 
attention  is  required  day  and  nignt  during  the 
period  of  burning,  especially  should  the  wea- 
ther be  stormy,  as  the  wind,  by  striking  on  a 
particular  part  ot  the  pit  causes  that  side  to 
burn  more  rapidly  and  fall  in.  When  this 
occurs  the  hole  must  at  once  be  filled  in  with 
rough  logs,  which  have  been  set  aside  tor  the 
purpose,  and  recovered  w-ith  turf. 

wnen  tne  weatner  is  mud  me  pits  burn  uni- 
formly, require  but  iitue  aticnuon,  and  pro- 
duce tne  nnest  charcoal,  tne  time  required 
tor  burnmg  wiii  vary  with  tne  size  01  me  pit, 
and  quality  ot  woou,  me  method  ot  covering 
and  meteorological  conainons.  t-  rom  six  to 
seven  days  are  usually  required  tor  pus  or  the 
aoove  dimensions,  but  smaller  kiins  oniy 
covered  with  grass,  tern  ana  a little  soil  may 
be  ready  tor'  uncovering  in  trom  two  to  tour 
days,  hong  experience  has,  however,  proved 
that  by  tne  slower  process  ot  charring  the  best 
charcoal  is  produced,  but  the  cost  rs  higher. 
Tsy  covering  tne  pits  with  grass  and  tern,  as  is 
often  done,  a considerable  saving  is  no  doubt 
effected,  but  where  turt  is  available  there  is 
no  question  as  to  its  superiority  over  the 
former,  and  on  the  boundaries  ot  most  wood- 
lands It  is  readily  procurable  at  the  cost  of 
cutting.  As  the  charring  proceeds,  the  turf 
gradually  disappears,  until  only  a slight  cover- 
ing ot  burnt  earth  remains.  When  the  pits 
have  burnt  out  and  become  cool,  it  is  found 
that  they  are  reduced  to  rather  less  than  half 
their  original  side.  The  charcoal  is  extracted 
by  means  of  a specially  constructed  rake,  re- 
sembling a light  drag,  but  having  much  finer 
teeth,  and  after  it  has  become  quite  cold  is 
stored  in  a shed  until  required  for  use. 

The  very  finest  charcoal,  superior  to  that 
which  is  generally  sold,  is  produced  by  this 
method.  The  expenses  connected  with  mak- 
ing it  are,  how  ever,  a little  heavier  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  slower  system  of  charring,  the 
use  of  larger  wood,  and  the  extra  cost  of 
covering  the  pit?  with  turf.  As  to  the  cost  of 
producing  by  the  above  method,  this  will  vary 
greatly,  much  depending  on  the  distance  the 
wood  has  to  be  carted  and  on  the  cost  of  labour 
in  the  particular  district.  W'hen  well-prepared 
charcoal,  weighs  about  13  and  15  lbs.  per 
bushel  respectively  for  soft  and  hardwoods  ; 
a ton  of  soft  or  coniferous  wood  yielding  about 
43  bushels  of  charcoal  and  a ton  of  softwoods 
36  bushels.  Close-grained  hardw-oods,  such  as 
the  oak  and  beech,  \deld  heavier  charcoal  than 
softwoods,  as  the  spruce  or  various  kinds  of 
pines.  Well-seasoned  timber  gives  a larger 
vield  of  charcoal  than  such  as  is  green  ; while 
large  logs  give  a heavier  yield  than  small 
branches  and  faggots.  . 

The  price  paid  to  the  charcoal-burner  is  7d. 
per  bushel,  or  about  four  guineas  per  ton, 
which  may  seem  high,  but  when  we  consider 
that  it  is  specialised  work  that  is  confined  to 
few-,  and  attended  with  grave  risks  and  dis- 
comfort, the  amount  earned  is  not  excessive. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  previous 
to  lighting  the  kilns,  sufficient  rough,  not 
corded,  wood  has  to  be  sawn  and  split  and  the 
pits  carefullv  built  and  covered,  not  to  speak 
of  the  constant  attention  required,  both  day 
and  night,  wet  or  dry,  for  from  thi^e  to  six 
davs  during  the  charring  process.  The  usual 
price  for  burning  charcoal  when  the  wood  is 
corded  is  35s.  per  ton. 
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If  you  Sow  a Swede 
Sow  a Swede  of  Quality 


The  distinctive  merits  of  this  High  Grade 
Farm  Selection  are: 

(1)  Perfect  Shape. 


(4)  Suitability  to  the 
generality  of  Irish 
Soils. 


(2)  Good  Keeper. 

(3)  Heavy  Cropper. 

THE  POINTS  THAT  MAKE  A PERFECT  SWEDE 


TELEPHONE  672 

Wires : 

ROWAN,  DUBLIN 

Only  Address : 

51  & 52  CAPEL  STREET 


The  Seeds  that  Produce 
the  Extra  Profit  Tonnage 

IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  TO 
POST  AND  WIRE  ORDERS 


lb. 

POST  FREE 


6 lbs.  (to  sow  a trial  acre)  18/-  Post  Free  ^ 


1 1 1 DUBLIN  “ 
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FACTS  ABOUT  H0RSE=FEED1NG. 

Few  animals  on  the  farm  are  more  con- 
sistently underfed  than  the  horse.  And 
this  is  not  so  much  because  it  is  given 
too  little  food  as  because  its  food  is  usually 
lacking  in  proteins.  A horse  is  not  gifted  with 
a capacious  stomach  like  the  cow  or  the  ox, 
and  its  ration,  therefore,  should  be  of  a more 
concentrated  nature,  especially  as  regards 
fodder.  It  is  quite  a feasible  plan,  for  in- 
stance, to  build  a cow’s  ration  on  straw  ; but 
a horse  would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
exist  on  such  a fodder  for  two  reasons:  firstly, 
because  it  could  not  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
its  stomach,  consume  a sufficient  quantity  ; 
and,  secondly,  even  though  it  could,  it  would 
find  great  difficulty  in  digesting  it.  Where  a 
horse  is  wholly  idle  it  may  manage  to  subsist 
on  comparatively  indigestible  substances  ; but 
even  then  it  would  not  do  very  well. 

Hay  is  undoubtedly  the  best  fodder  for  the 
stable  ; but  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  use  heated 
or  benty  stuff  for  this  purpose.  The  softer  and 
more  leafy  the  hay  is  the  better.  Clover  hay 
cut  just  when  it  is  coming  into  bloom  makes 
a first-rate  horse-fodder  ; but  a mixture'  of 
clover  and  grass  is  in  every  way  excellent. 
While  an  average  horse  will  consume  from  16 
to  20  lbs.  of  hay  per  day,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
feed  this  amount  if  the  horse  is  at  worl^  the 
reason  being"  that  substantial  rations  of  bulky 
food  fill  the  intestines  to  such  an  extent  that 
breathing  is  affected  and  digestion  interfered 
with. 

Not  a few  farmers  consider  that  if  a work- 
ing horse  is  given  a fairly  substantial  quantity 
of  corn  it  should  not  require  any  of  the  more 
concentrated  foods.  This  is  a mistake.  If 
the  animal  is  doing  very  light  vmrk,  it  may 
maintain  its  physique  on  hay  and  corn  alone, 
but  for  a horse  doing  ploughing  or  heavy 
draught  work  such  a ration  is  totally  inade- 
quate.' A heavily-worked  horse  requires  a 
dailv  ration  containing  , at  least  2.5  lbs.  of  di- 
gestible proteins  ; 13.5  lbs.  of  digestible  carbo- 
hydrates, and  a small  percentage  of  fats  per 
1,000  lbs.  of  live  weight.  In  order  to  procure 


the  above-stated  amount  of  proteins  an . animal 
would  have  to  consume  an  enormous  quantity 
of  both  hay  and  corn,  and,  as  already  indi- 
cated, this  is  a physical  impossibility  for  a 
horse  constantly  in  the  cofer.  Hence  it  is 
that  some  substance  containing  a high  protein 
percentage  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a Jiorse 
doing  hard  work,  unless  it  is  to  be  allowed 
rapidly  to  sink  in  condition.  If  the  horse- 
owner  would  replace  from  4 to  6 lbs.  of  oats 
per  day  with  an  equal  weight  of  peas  or  beans, 
the  necessarv  amount  of  proteins  would  be 
supplied.  Of  course,  if  the  fodder  part  of  a 
horse’s  ration  was  made  up  of  good  quality 
clover  hay  cut  at  the  right  season  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  proteins  even  for  a hard-working 
horse.  Oats  ought  seldom  to  be  lacking  from 
a horse’s  diet,  but  if  price  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance render  this  necessary  their  pla.ce  can 
be  taken,  with  equally  beneficial  results,  by 
maize  and  beans  in  half-and-half  quantities. 

Wherever  crushed  barley  is  fed  as  part  of  a 
horse’s  ration,  care  should  be  taken  to  bring 
up  the  protein  content  if  the  animal  is  doing 
heavy  work.  It  has  been  estimated  that  full- 
grown  horses  doing  a moderate  amount  of 
work  can  subsist  on  2.0  lbs.  , of  digestible  pro- 
teins and  11.0  lbs.  of  digestible  carbohydrates 
per  day  per  1,000  lbs.  of  live  weight.  It,  how- 
ever, the  animal  is  completely  idle,  the  daily 
maintenance  ration  may  be  given  as  0.9  lb 
digestible  proteins,  and  7.0  lbs.  of  digestible 
carbohydrates  per  1,000  lb s^.  of  live  weigh. 

It  is  speciallv  desirable  that  the  corn  fed  to 
horses  should  be  mixed  with  chaff  which  has 
been  cut  not  less  than  from  3 to  1 inch  m 
length.  Such  a practice  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  the  not  infrequent  evil  of  bolted 
cereals.  Unless  grains,  especially  oats,  are 
crushed,  either  by  chewing  or  some  other 
means,  before  they  reach  the  ariimal  s stomach, 
they  often  pass  through  the  intestines  whole 
without  having  been  of  any  nutritive  value 
whatever. 

Little  or  no  harm  is  done  to  a horse  by 
■ allowdng  it  to  drink  while  it  is  warm  ; but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  permit  the  imbibing  ot 
excessive  quantities  of  liquid  after  a full  mea  . 


Otherwise  the  food  in  the  stomach  will  be 
washed  out  before  it  has  been  sufficiently  acted 
upon  by  the  digestive  juices.  Icily  cold  water 
is  bad  for  a horse  ; but  the  expedient  of  warm- 
ing the  animal’s  drink  must  be  condemned. 

A horse  despises  warm  water,  and  will  often 
deny  itself  on  that  account.  But  if  a handful 
or  two  of  oat  meal  is  mixed  with  the  coldest 
liquid  the  chill  is  taken  off,  and  the  animal 
will  consume  it  readily  enough. 

A suggested  daily  ration  for  a horse  at  light 
work  is  16  lbs.  of  good  clover  hay,  1 Ib.  of 
beans,  6 lbs.  of  maize.  For  medium  work  the 
following  will  suffice:-14  lbs  clover  hay  4 
lbs.  oat  straw,  3 lbs.  oats,  3i  lbs.  beans,  3 lbs. 
maize.  ' At  heavy  work  a horse  needs  16  lbs. 
clover  hay,  2 lbs.  oats,  4 lbs.  beans,  7 lbs. 
maize.  ^ j q 

CONDITION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Continued  from  page  672. 

are  sweating  freely  they  become  quite  thirsty. 
Thirsty  horses  may  be  allowed  to  drink  as 
much  as  they  want  if  they  are  moved  about 
until  they  are  cooled,  to  prevent  *eir  becorn- 
ing  chilled.  This  thirstmess  will  dimmish  as 
their  condition  improves.  . 

The  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  sweat  is 
usually  taken  as  an  mdication  of  conditum^ 
the  horse  that  is  green  or  soft  will  produce 
great  quantities  of  a soapy,  lathery  sweat  and 
will  not  dry  very  fast.  As  condition  improves, 
The  InimJ  dries  faster,  the  sweat  becomes 
more  watery,  and  it  requires  moie  work  to 
nroduce  the  sweating.  Some  aniinals  sw'eat 
"SreTily  even  when  in  food 

othLs  due  to  their  nervous  disposition  so  th  s 

two  latter  factors  are  not  to 
The  weather  conditions  have  much  to  do  with 
the  caS  of  sweating  ; it  requires  much  work 
on  a clean!  drv,  cold  day,  while  mrses  sweat 
very  easily  on  a damp,  muggy,  stuffy  da\. 

Do  not  overload  the  tractor,  as  it  will  shorten 
its  working  days  and  bring  you  expense. 
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HINTS  ON  CHURNING. 

Anew  chum  should  always  be  thoroug-hly 
soaked  with  boil'iig  water  and  soda  be- 
fore using,  ciianging  the  water  several 
times,  in  order  to  remove  all  colour  and  flavour 
Irom  the  new  wood.  No  trace  of  soda  must 
remain  in  the  churn,  otherwise  it  will  prevent 
the  cream  from  churning.  The  soda  can  usu- 
ally be  got  rid  of  by  washing  first  with  cold 
water,  then  with  buttermilk,  and  again  with 
cold  water.  Wooden  utensils  and  vessels  used 
in  dairying  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Although  best  dried  in  the  air,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  expose  them  to  hot  sun,  as  this 
would  dry  them  too  much,  thus  causing  the 
wood  to  shrink  and  crack. 

When  preparing  cream  for  churning,  see  that 
it  is  of  the  proper  consistency,  and,  if  need  be, 
thin  it  down  by  adding  pure  cold  water  until  it 
runs  freely  off  the  stirrer.  If  not  sufficiently 
thin,  it  is  liable  to  hang  up  in  the  churn,  or, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  “go  to  sleep.”  The 
correct  temperature  at  which  to  churn  cream 
is  most  important,  and  will  vary  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  churning 
is  performed.  Generally  the 
churning  temperature  varies  from 
58  deg.  to  62  deg.  Fahr.  in  winter. 

If  the  temperature  is  very  high — 
say  80  deg.  Fahr. — then  the 
churning  temperature  should  be 
very  low — say,  52  deg.  Fahr.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  the  room 
temperature  be  exceedingly  low — 
say,  so  deg.  Fahr. — then  the 
churning  temperature  should  be 
as  high  as  62  deg. 

The  object  of  straining  the 
cream  is  to  make  it  of  an  even 
consistency,  and  so  ensure  uni- 
form churning.  A small  rubber 
squeeze  must  be  used  to  remove 
any  cream  adhering  .to  the  sides 
of  the  cream  vessel.  By  folding 
the  straining  cloth  and  holding  it 
against  the  inside  of  the  churn, 
any  cream  remaining  in  the  cloth 
may  be  easily  pressed  through 
with  the  aid  of  the  squeeze.  The 
speed  of  churning  must  be  care- 
fully regulated.  Commence  turn- 
ing slowly,  and  ventilate  the 
churn  for  the  first  few  minutes, 
or  until  no  further  gas  escapes 
when  the  valve  is  opened.  The 
speed  may  now  be  incerased  to 
from  .50  to  60  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  former  speed  for  a 
diaphragm  churn  with  the 
beaters,  and  the  latter  for  the  plain  barrel  and 
.end-over-end”  churn.  When  the  butter  be- 
gins to  form  turn  more  slowly. 

The  breaking  water  is  added  when  the  par- 
ties or  grains  of  butter  are  seen  distinctly  on 
the  glass  window  of  the  churn  lid.  Add  cold 
water  to  the  contents  of  the  churn  at  the  rate 
of  from  one  to  two  pints  per  gallon  of  cream, 
or  sufficient  to  bring  the  temperature  to  about 
the  same  degree  that  the  cream  was  at  the 
.omrnencement  of  the  churning.  Water  so 
added  makes  the  butter  firmer  in  hot  weather 
also  provides  sufficient  liquid  to  prevent  the 
butter  grains  nibbing  against  one  another, 
thereby  resulting  in  sticky  or  smeary  butter 
When  washing  butter,  use  cold  water  ir 
summer  and  water  of  from  54  deg.  to  58  deg 
Fahr.  m winter.  Water  to  the  amount 
buttermilk  removed  should  be  added,  and 
noured  on  to  the  grains  of  butter  in  the  churn. 
Two  separate  washings  are  often  necessarv  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  all  the  buttermilk.  .After 
replacing-  the  lid,  the  chnni  should  he  carefully 
turned  several  times  and  the  water  drawn  off 
through  the  strainer,  as  when  drawing  off  the 
buttermilk,  Kemember  that  overwashing  in- 
jurcs  both  the  colour  and  the  flavour  of  butter. 

All  metal  screws,  whether  on  churn  or 
separator,  should,  be  nibbed  occasionally  with 
an  oily  rag,  as  this  treatment  keeps  off  the  rust 
and  preserves  the  life  of  the  screws. 


THE  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

TO  the  farmer  who  makes  butter  the 
cream  separator  is  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  saves  its  cost  in  a very  short  time 
Indeed,  no  farmer  who  handles  milk  on  any 
scale  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these 
valuable  machines.  If  the  milk  is  sent  to  a 
town  dairy  there  are  times  when  surplus  sup- 
plies will  have  to  be  delt  with,  particularly  in 
districts  where  there  is  no  Sunday  train  service. 
In  many  instances  farmers  who  send  milk  to 
a creamery  or  cheese  factory  make  arrange- 
ments to  keep  Sunday  milk  at  home  in  order 
to  make  a reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  for 
their  employees,  and  it  is  generally  found  that 
the  butter  made  from  milk  so  retained  is  just 
sufficient  to  supply  the  household  for  the  fol- 
lowing week. 

Again,  many  farmers  run  retail  milk  rounds, 
and  to  these  a separator  is  invaluable,  for  in 
addition  to  its  use  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
milk  it  can  be  used  as  a milk  cleaner.  In  no 
other  way,  but  by  centrifugal  force,  can  milk 
be  made  perfectly  clean ; and  the  makers  of 
some  separators  supply  an  attachment  which 
acts  a a cleanser  only,  without  separation  of 
the  milk  and  cream  taking  place. 

To  the  farmer  or  dairyman  who  makes  cheese 
the  separator  is  more  valuable  now  than  ever 
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before.  The  loss  of  fat  in  whey  has  always 
been  a serious  problem  to  the  cheesemaker. 
When  prices  were  low  it  was  not  considered 
worth  while  putting  the  whey  through  a sepa- 
rator in  order  to  recover  the  fat,  which  in  whey 
from  well-made  curd  was  about  0.3  per  cent. 
Now,  however,  with  butter  at  5s.  a lb.,  cheaper 
substitutes  than  milk-fat  can  be  had  for  pig 
feeding.  The  recovery  of  0.25  per  cent,  fat 
means  2}  lb.  of  fat  to  100  gallons  of  whey  ; 
this  vyill  make  3 lb.  of  butter.  Double  this 
quantity  is  often  obtained. 

If  stale  milk  is  used,  or  the  cheesemaker  is 
not  thoroughly  proficient  in  the  work,  careless 
cutting  of  the  curd  and  putting  in  press  at  too 
high  a temperature  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  whey  butter  is  not  rated  as  equal  to  butter 
made  from  whole  milk  in  the  ordinarv  way. 
This  i.s  owing  to  the  pronounced  cheesy  flavour 
it  retains,  but  this  can  be  eliminated  by  the 
use  of  saltpetre,  or,  if  it  is  blended  with  other 
butter,  cannot  be  easily  detected. 

It  is  a matter  for  some  surprise,  and  {when 
the  results  are  analysed)  scarcely  believable, 
that  the  old-fashioned  system  of  setting  milk 
for  cream  in  shallow  pans  is  still  adhered  to  by 
a large  number  of  butter-makers.  The  loss  of 
fat  in  milk  skimmed  in  this  way  is  at  least  0.8 
per  cent.  The  fat  amounts  to  30  lb.  on  100 
gallons,  which  should  produce  34>  lb.  of  com- 
mercial butter.  Butter  is  now  selling  at  4s.  6d. 
per  lb.,  but  assuming  a fair  average  price  of 


3s.  per  lb.,  and  estimating  the  annual  yield  of 
milk  from  one  cow  at  600  gallons,  we  arrive 
at  a saving  of  about  ,£16  per  cow  ; from  which 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  farmer  with 
twenty  or  more  cows  the  loss  by  skimming 
instead  of  properly  separating  the  milk  may  be 
anything  from  ,£200  per  annum  upwards. 

The  principle  of  separation  is  so  well  known 
now  that  it  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  describe  it 
here.  The  action  of  centrifugal  force  on  milk 
IS  based  on  the  fact  that  milk  is  composed  of 
particles  of  different  densities,  chiefly  fat  and 
water,  and  when  the  mass  is  made  to  rotate  at 
a great  speed  the  heavier  particles  tend  to  fly 
outwards,  and  the  lighter  portion,  which  is  the 
fat  or  cream,  remains  in  the  region  of  the  axis 
until  it  reaches  the  proper  outlet. 

The  thickness  of  the  cream  can  be  regulated 
at  will  by  the  simple  adjustment  of  a screw. 
Cream  containing  about  30  per  cent,  fat  will 
be  found  the  best  thickness  for  churning.  If 
the  milk  can  be  had  while  warm  from  the  cow , 
w'hich  is  about  90  deg.  Fahr.,  the  most  perfect 
separation  will  take  place,  but  if  it  has  been 
allowed  to  become  cool  before  separating  it 
should  be  warmed  up  again  to  110  deg.  Fahr. 

THE  HANDLING  OF  MILK. 

as  the  milk  is  taken  from 
the  milking  shed  it  should  be 
strained,  and  then  cooled  to  as 
low  a temperature  as  possible,  for 
bacteria  increase  very  rapidly  in 
milk  which  is  warm.  At  a tem- 
perature of  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  lower,  bacteria  increase  com- 
paratively slowdy.  Milk  should 
be  strained,  because  even  with 
great  care  some  loose  hair  from 
the  cows  or  small  particles  of  dirt 
may  find  their  way  into  it,  but  it 
should  always  be  remembered 
that  straining  never  makes  dirty 
niilk  clean,  it  only  removes  ob- 
vious filth,  and  it  does  not  remove 
the  bacteria  which  have  got  into 
it  with  the  dirt.  The  bacteria 
cannot  be  removed  because  they 
are  so  very  small.  It  is  calculated 
that  about  160,000  could  pass  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  through  a 
single  mesh  of  the  finest  butter 
muslin.  If  manure  falls  into  the 
milk  only  about  one-tenth  of  it 
can  be  removed  by  straining; 
the  other  nine-tenths  are  liquid  or 
have  been  dissolved  in  the  milk. 
If  the  straining  is  done  through 
a cloth,  the  cloth  • should  be 
very  clean — it  should  be  boiled 
every  time  after  it  is  used.  The 
best  type  of  strainer  is  one 
which  is  fitted  with  cotton  wool 
discs  and  wire  meshes.  The  cotton  wmol 
should  never  be  used  more  than  once  and 
should  be  changed  during  milking  if  necessary. 
Milk  should  be  put  at  once  into  clean  cans, 
W'hich  should  be  covered  immediately.  In 
w'arm  w'eather,  when  the  milk  is  carted  from 
the  farm  to  the  raihvay  station  or  to  its  de- 
stination, the  cans  should  be  kept  covered  with 
a light-coloured  cloth,  so  that  they  may  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
milk  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
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Snaps  at  Dublin  Show 


Photo!  [Lafayette. 

MR.  DAMES  LONGWORTH’S  GLYWOOD  HOPEFUL. 

First  prize  yearling  Hereford  bull  and  winner  of  the  Challenge  Cup  and 
Champion  Silver  Medal  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show. 


the  .si)ring  to  he 
turned  out  where 
they  ean  get  the 
fresli  air  and  exer- 
cise essential  to  rapid 
and  hardy  growth. 
But  when  turning  out 
young  stuff  they  must 
be  carcfidly  broken 
to  the  new  diet,  if 
there  is  grass,  and 
will  still  need  feed- 
ing. Yearlings,  how- 
ever, will  do  well  on 
good  pasture.  They 
will  need  shade,  and 
if  there  are  no  trees 
a shed  ought  to  be 
put  up.  The  next 
question  is  breeding, 
and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  a good 
stockman  will  use 
the  best  bull  at  his 
disposal.  If  he  has 
a choice  of  bulls,  an 
important  thing  to 
remember  is  that  a 
weakness  in  the 
female  must  not  be 
duplicated  in  the 
male.  A good  ani- 
mal is  one  that  has 
some  good  points 
and  no  bad  ones, 
just  as  a chain  is  as 


THE  RED  POLL  BREED, 


A’ 


MONfi  the  West  of  Kngland  brced<  i".  of 
Red  Poll  Cattle  who  have  established 
herds  is  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison,  of  Shaw 
ford  Place,  Shawford,  II ants,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  herd  at  the  great  .Sudbourne 
sale  in  1918.  Admirably  managed,  this  herd  is 
a fine  example  of  what  the  dual  purpose  Red 
Poll  can  do  in  tlic  way  of  milk  production, 
'riic  whole  licrd  has  been  kept  on  the  grass  all 
the  winter,  day  and  night,  and  seldom  has  had 
any  food  inside  when  offered,  except  in  the 
hardest  weather.  The  cows  have  had  no  roots, 
and  the  hay  ricks  are  still  in  the  yards.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  milk  records  and 
butter-fat  percentages  are  likely  to  advance 
the  claims  of  this  breed,  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  in  such  evidence,  due  in  a large 
measure  to  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  the  breeders. 

A trio  of  cows— Gressenhall  Dagmar,  Long- 
ford Kimon,  and  Longford  Josette — each  have 
been  milking  with  striking  success.  Gressen- 
hall Dagmar,  now  eight  years  old,  has  pro- 
duced almost  a ton  of  milk  in  six  weeks — 
namely,  2,148^  lbs. — in  addition  to  her  bull  calf 
taking  all  it  desired  for  16  days  in  that  period. 
An  official  analysis  taken  of  the  milk  for 
butter-fat  by  Messrs.  Redwood  and  De  Hailes, 
15  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C.,  shows  that 
Dagmar’s  milk  contained  6.35  per  cent,  of 
butter-fat,  the  total  solids  being  14.63  per  cent. 
Longford  Kimono,  who  can  be  described  as 
being  “ beef  all  the  time,”  has  neverthe- 


RAISING  THE  DAIRY  COW. 


The  object  of  the  dairy  herdsman  is  to 
raise  animals  of  vitality  and  good  ap- 
pearance that  will  be  heavy  producers  of 
milk;  and,  once  a calf  is  selected  to  be  reared 
as  a dairy  cow,  constant  care  and  common 
sense  are  needed  if  she  is  to  make  full  use  of 
her  capabilities.  It  is  in  his  pow'er  to  develop 
or  stunt  her  latent  qualities,  and  this  depends 
on  good  feeding,  reasonable  exercise  and 


healthful,  comfortable  surroundings.  Different 
treatment  is  needed  for  different  individuals, 
but  each  should  be  kept  in  virile  condition,  well 
ffeshed,  but  not  fat,  with  a strong,  smooth 
coat  and  a general  appearance  of  enjoying  life. 
Over-feeding  and  under-feeding  are  both  ex- 
travagant, and  the  art  of  the  feeder  is  to  dis- 
cover the  minimum  needed  for  maximum 
growth  or  production.  Economy  must  be  true 
economy,  neither  stinting  nor  surfeiting,  and 
feed  should  be  both  varied  in  composition  and 
suitable  to  the  age,  condition,  and  production 
of  the  animal. 

From  birth  to  maturity  the  calf  must  be  kept 
growing.  .At  the  least  signs  of  unthriftiness, 
lose  no  time  in  finding  the  reason  and  apply- 
ing tfie  remedy.  If  over-feeding  cut  the  ration 
by  at  least  a half  until  the  disorder  is  gone; 
if  under-feeding  increase  slowly  and  carefully; 
if  an  ailment  give  the  necessary  treatment,  dis- 
cover the  cause  and  seek  to  prevent  a recur- 
rence. Calves  may  get  pot-bellied  from  too 
much  hay  and  too  little  exercise,  or  staring 
coats  from  a draughty  stable,  but  a good  stock- 
quick  to  detect  and  remedy  these 


Photo]  MR.  S.  J. 

Winner  of  first  prize  in 
Challenge 


BROWN’S  ARD  CAEIN  PRINCE  6.  [Lafayette, 

two-year-old  Kerry  hull  class,  and  also  of  the  Perpetual 
Cup  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s-  Show. 


less  averaged  3 gal- 
lons daily  during  the 
whole  of  her  lacta- 
tion period,  and  is 
due  again  loj 
months  from  the 
date  of  her  last  calv- 
ing. She,  too,  has 
lived  on  the  pastures 
day  and  night 
throughout  the  win- 
ter without  a break. 
Longford  Josette, 
also  an  eight-year- 
old,  has  yielded 

12,877^  lbs.  in  her 
1919  lactation  period 
on  a very  small  con- 
sumption of  food. 
She  has  likewise 

lived  for  the  last  12 
months  in  the  open 
night  and  day,  and 
for  eight  months 
had  nothing  but 

grass  and  a small 

supply  of  hay  with- 
out roots.  The  bull, 
Sudbourne  Cariad, 
has  the  blood  of 
Continued  on  next 
-page. 


faults.  Young  calves  will  do  best  in  individual 
pens  if  large  enough,  but  if  stanchions  are  used 
and  they  are  kept  tied  for  a while  after  getting 
milk,  sucking,  which  may  cause  stomach 
trouble  and  perhaps  malformed  udders,  will  be 
prevented  and  separate  pens  unnecessary.  Do 
not  mix  sizes  in  a pen,  as  the  larger  ones  may 
bully  the  smaller  and  seize  the  feed,  or  the 
smalled  may  get  more  than  was  intended  for 
them. 

It  is  a good  rule  not  to  give  milk  that  you 
would  not  drink  yourself  to  a calf.  It  must  be 
clean  and  warm.  A little  warm  lime-water 
will  make  it  more  digestible,  and  should  be 
used  with  all  delicate  calves.  Oat  chop  should 
be  well  ground  and  mixed,  half  and  half,  with 
bran;  some  oil  meal  may  be  added.  The 
change  from  whole  to  skim  milk  must  be  very 
gradual,  taking  at  the  very  least  three  weeks, 
and  the  grain  correspondingly  increased.  Too 
often  calves  are  given  a set-back  at  this  time, 
and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  fat  ex- 
tracted from  the  milk  must  be  replaced  by  dry 
feed.  As  a rule,  autumn  calves  have  the  best 
chance,  as  they  arc  free  from  flies  and  ready  in 


strong  as  its 
weakest  link.  As  to 
the  time,  it  may 
vary  slightly.  Some 
heifers  will  develop 
and  mature  quicker 
than  others  and  may 
be  bred  sooner,  but 
it  is  a fair  rule  to 
have  them  freshen 
as  ■ soon  as  possible 
after  two  years  old. 
The  two-year-old 
heifer  should  come 
to  her  first  calving, 
as  to  all  subsequent 
calvings,  in  good 
condition  — that  is, 
almost  fat.  But 
about  ten  days  pre- 
vious her  feed  must 
be  slightly  changed 
and  lessened  to  en- 
sure that  she  reach 
her  time  with  loose 
bowels  and  uncon- 
gested udder.  Avoid 
heavy  grain  and  use 
a good  deal  of  bran. 


Pliotol  ["Farmers’  Gazette.’’ 

DAIRY  SHORTHORN  HEIFER,  DUCHESS  OF  ASHGROVE  2. 

Winner  of  first  prize  in  the  two-year.old  class  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Show. 
Property  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Beamish.  Ashgrove,  Queenstown.  Co.  Cork. 
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DICKSON’S 

ABUNDANCE 

SWEDE 


Its  merits  consist  in  its  heavy 
yield,  symmetrical  shape,  short 
top,  single  tap  root,  and  its 
excellent  keeping  qualities. 


Price  3/-  per  lb. 


ALEX.  DICKSON  & SONS 

LIMITED, 

61  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  WhiteT^ad. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  drc. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 


Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass. 


SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boyd.  LtdJ* 

46  MARY  STREEI  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegram!  " Oleum.  Dublin,”  Telephone  No.  227 


The  income  tax  guide  foe  FAEMEBS  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims.  Bates  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Qt. 
Brunswick  St.  Dublin. 


Sudbourne  Minerva,  the  15,046-lbs.  Dairy  Show 
champion,  on  his  sire’s  side,  and  the  Dairy 
Show  winner,  Sudbourne  Queen,  on  her  dam’s 
side.  An  important  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  milk  records  of  the  animals  here 
cited  is  that  compared  with  the  3 lbs.  of  con- 
centrated food  per  gallon  of  milk  produced 
which,  it  was  stated  in  agricultural  publi- 
cation last  week,  was  given  to  abnormal 
milkers  of  another  breed  with  less  butter-fat 
percentages,  these  Red  Polls  have  in  the  short 
time  they  have  had  concentrated  food  not  re- 
ceived a lb.  to  the  gallon. 

Mrs.  Morrison’s  farms’  manager  (Mr.  S. 
Moxham),  who  has  had  a long  and  wide  ex- 
perience of  dairy  cattle,  writes  that  the  breed 
of  Red  Poll  cattle  had  25  acres  of  aftermath 
to  graze  upon  in  December  (it  had  not  been 
grazed  since  cut  in  June),  and  they  refused 
concentrated  food.  I am  convinced  Red  Polls 
generally  do  not  require  housing  iri  the  South 
and  West  at  all,  and  are  quite  as  well  out, 
providing  they  get  sufficient  grass  to  graze. 
They  certainly  require  nothing  more  for  eight 
months  of  the  year;  in  the  remaining  four 
months  they  should  be  treated  according  to 
the  weather.  With  this  treatment  they  milk 
well,  and  they  are  beef  all  the  time.  Mr. 
Moxham  adds  that  no  hay  or  bedding  of  any 
sort  has  been  purchased,  and  no  roots  of  any 
kind  have  been  given  to  the  cows. 


SHEEP. 


CARE  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

IN  summer  no  shepherd  can  ever  hardly  get 
round  a big  flock  without  finding  some- 
thing the  matter.  Perhaps  after  a warm 
showery  day  several  are  struck  with  ily  ; per- 
haps one  or  two  may  have  died  from  some 
puse  or  other,  and  these  must  be  skinned  and 
buried,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  have  dropped 
lame  and  need  attention.  Several  have  become 
stained  and  need  cleaning  ; in  fact,  the  shep- 
herd’s time  is  fully  occupied  with  his  shears, 
fly  oils,  foot-rot  ointment,  and  so  forth  ; and 
in  every  field  the  sheep  must  lie  cornered  up 
with  the  dog  and  carefully  overlooked. 

Trouble  can  to  some  extent  be  averted  by 
occasional  dipping,  but  twice  in  the  season,  or 
at  the  most  three  times,  is  about  as  often  as 
time  can  be  found  to  do  a large  flock.  Dip- 
ping prevents  the  ravages  of  the  magrgot  fly 
for  a week  or  so,  but  after  then  they  are  no 
longer  imrnune,  and  a good  fly  powder  is  a 
very  effective  preventive  of  the  fly  for  some 
time.  If  well  powdered  a week-  or  so  after 
dipping  it  will  be  found  that  the  fly  will  not 
give  much  trouble  provided  the  sheep’s  quar- 
ters are  kept  clean. 

There  are  often  many  losses  through  “ticks  ” 
before  shearing  time.  These  pests  irritate  the 
sheep,  causing  them  to  get  cast  on  their  backs, 
and  even  if  carefully  shepherded  twice  a day 
a sheep  gets  on  its  back  in  the  evening  or  early 
part  of  the  nigrht,  and  is  dead  by  morning.  A 
point  should  be  made  of  dipping  the  flock  in 
the  autumn.  Our  sheep  are  allowed  to  become 
infested  with  ticks  far  too  much,  and  a dip  in 
October  will  go  far  towards  keeping  them  free 
till  shearing-time. 

Dipping  to  be  eft'ectual  must  be  carried  out 
carefully  and  methodically  ; not  only  must  the 
“ dip  ” be  mixed  to  the  correct  strength,  but 
every  sheep  must  have  the  proper  time — one 
minute — to  make  a clean  job  of  the  ticks.  The 
whole  flock  should  be  dipped  at  least  once  again 
during  the  summer,  and  if  a third  time  all  the 
better  ; but,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  done  just 
before  the  commencement  of  harvest  when 
everyone  is  busy,  and  sometimes  things  are  not 
dealt  with  quite  so  often  or  so  carefully  as  they 
should  be.  A dipping  and  a fly  powdering  just 
on  the  eve  of  harvest  will  be  found  to  save  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  through  a busy 
time. 

Then  there  will  be  all  the  lambs  to  drench 
twice  over  to  prevent  tapeworms  or  stomach 
worms  now  and  the  husk  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn.  The  losses  from  both  these  causes 
are  often  very  gTcat,  and  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  The  lambs  should  be  drenched 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


WALLFLOWERS  FOR  SPRING. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  {Copyright.) 

Amongst  the  many  hardy  flowers  that  are 
suited  for  every  garden  the  wallflower, 
simple  and  common  though  it  be,  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  first  favourites.  Truly,  they 
grow  and  flower  and  live  on  from  year  to  year 
under  the  most  extraordinary  conditions.  In 
the  smoky  city  they  are  to  be  seen  perched 
high  and  dry  on  walls  here  and  there,  com- 
pelling the  observer  to  marvel  whence  they 
derive  their  sustenance.  And  on  what  are 
apparently  bare  stone  window-sills  they  man- 
age to  retain  life  and  give  a crop  of  flowers 
of  a sort  when  their  time  comes  along.  But 
what  a difference  there  is  between  such  and 
those  that  are  grown  under  the  more  generous 
conditions  of  garden  culture ! The  brilliancy 
of  their  blossoms  in  the  spring — never  more 
evident  than  when  they  are  grown  in  beds  on 
the  lawn — is  easily  surpassed  by  the  delicious 
fragrance  yielded,  and  hence  they  are  as  popu- 
lar in  the  gorgeous  gardens  of  the  rich  as  in 
those  of  the  tasty  cottager. 

They  do  not  demand  much  in  the  way  of 
culture,  but  will  fully  repay  attention  to  their 
simple  wants.  Sowing  should  not  be  deferred 
much  longer.  The  most  excellent  varieties  to 
name  can  be  had  in  separate  packets  very 
cheaply.  Let  the  seeds  be  sown  in  drills  half 
an  inch  deep.  Here  the  plants  may  remain 
until  they  are  few  inches  high.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  a little  help  will  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bushy,  even  plants  that  will  produce  an 
even  surface  of  bloom  which  is  considered  so 
effective.  It  consists  in  pulling  the  plants, 
making  them  into  small  bilndles,  keeping  the 
lower  portions  quite  even.  Then  the  top  roots, 
the  straight  main  ones,  are  cut  off  and  the 
plants  dibbled  out  in  a nursery  bed  about  four 
inches  apart.  After  a little  time,  when  they 
have  recovered  from  this  harsh  treatment  and 
have  made  some  growth,  they  are  gone  over 
and  the  main  shoot  is  pinched  out  of  each. 
This  forces  the  production  of  numerous  side 
branches,  and  will  result  i»  an  even  and  simul- 
taneous display  of  blossom  in  the  spring. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  the  effectiveness 
of  beds  or  borders  furnshed  with  plants  so 
grown,  and  the  irregular  production  of  bloom 
when  grown  without  the  aid  of  the  gardener. 
Some  really  good  varieties  of  single  wallflowers 
are  : — Cloth  of  Gold,  golden  yellow  ; Eastern 
Queen,  chamois  ; Ruby  Gem,  ruby  violet  ; 
Vulcan,  velvety  crimson ; Blood  Red,  mahog- 
any ; and  Vesuvius,  orange  scarlet. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  GARLIC. 

A correspondent,  in  making  enquiries  about 
garlic,  rnentions  that  “it  is  grand  stuff  for 
chickens,  and  seems  to  be  little  grown  in  Ire- 
land.” It  certainly  is  not  only  good  for 
chickens,  but  for  human  beings  also,  and  is 
used  to  a great  e.xtent  in  connection  with  farm 
animals.  Maay  experienced  farmers  make  use 
of  it  in  the  treatment  of  special  diseases  in 
horses  and  calves.  -And  as  they  continue  to 
grow  it  in  their  gardens,  one  must  assume 
that  satisfactory  results  accrue  from  its  use. 
Two  very  particular  complaints,  in  the  cure 
of  which  it  is  considered  specially  beneficial, 
are  farcy  in  horses  and  blackleg  in  calves.  It 
is  rather  past  the  proper  period  for  beginning 
its  cultivation,  for  it  is  best  planted  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Much  of  such  work  is  not 
done  in  the  North,  where  it  is  to  be  found  in 
numerous  gardens  until  April,  and  perhaps  the 
end  of  the  month.  -A  rather  light,  rich  soil, 
preferably  of  a sandy  nature,  would  be  the 
most  suitable,  and  although  a rich  soil  is  re- 
quisite, its  richness  should  be  derived  rather 
from  the  preparation  for  a previous  crop  than 
added  manure.  The  best  method  in  planting 
the  cloves  is  to  thrust  them  into  the  soil  just 
one  inch  deep,  leaving  the  rows  six  inches 


either  just  before  or  at  weaning  time  and  again 
in  September,  and  if  one  drenching  is  not  suffi- 
cient after  weaning  they  should  have  a second 
dose  if  there  are  any  signs  of  worms  of  any 
kind. 
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apart.  In  this  way  one  makes  siire  of  putting- 
the  root  side  downwards.  Hoeing  and  clean- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  onion  crops,  are,  of 
course,  required  during  the  growing  season. 
During  the  months  ■ of  June  and  July  some 
roots  may  be  lifted  if  urgently  required.  The 
ripening  season,  however,  does  not  take  place 
until  August.  At  that  time  the  yellowing  of 
the  foliage  will  indicate  that  a near  cessation 
of  growth  is  about  to  take  place,  but  the  lifting 
should  not  be  done  until  the  leaves  have 
withered.  They  are  now  set  out,  is  in  the  case 
of  onions,  on  wire  netting  raised  above  the 
ground  and  exposed  to  the  sun  until  they  are 
thoroughly  ripened.  The  easiest  way  of  pre- 
serving them  is  to  tie  them  into  small  bunches 
and  store  in  a cool  outhouse.  Garlic  is  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  roots,  and  also  by 
bulbs  produced  on  the  stems.  These  are  pro- 
duced each  year  in  great  numbers,  so  that  once 
when  a stock  is  procured  no  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  keeping  up  the  supply. 


BEES. 

PREVENTION  OF  SWARMING- 

(Concluded.) 


-3. 


Poultry  Notes  for  June 

Broody  Hens — The  Growing  Chicks — and  other  matters 


By  OUR  POULTRY  EXPERT. 


From  previous  instalments  it  will  be  observed 
that  plenty  of  room,  in  advance  of  the  bees’ 
requirements,  for  breeding  purposes  and  the 
storing  of  honey  makes  largely  for  prevention 
of  swarming.  There  are  numerous  other  fac- 
tors, too,  one  of  which  is  adequate  ventilation. 
Though  in  modern  hives  ventilation  can  be 
easily  afforded,  only  a small  percentage  of 
users  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered. 
Hence  in  the  hottest  time  of  summer  the  ven- 
tilators in  the  floor  board  are  to  be  found  com- 
pletely shut,  and  very  probably  have  never  been 
opened.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  wooden  slide 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  air  to  be  ad- 
mitted is  open,  but  the  perforated  zinc  which 
prevents  the  bees  passing  through  is  filled  with 
dirt  owing  to  neglect  of  the  annual  spring 
cleaning,  and  so  no  fresh  air  finds  its  way 
through.  This  requires  attention,  and  air  may 
be  admitted  freely  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm  ond  settled.  The  hive  entrance,  too, 
when  the  slides  are  opened  to  their  widest 
capacity,  admits  a plenteous  supply  of  air 
which  largely  helps  in  keeping  the  inside  tem- 
perature at  a comfortable  figure.  In  the  very 
hottest  time  an  exceptional  method  of  affording 
ventilation  is  to  place  a crate  over  those  already 
on,  although  the  space  may  nor  is  not  required 
for  the  -storing  of  honey.  And  some  beekeepers 
of  much  experience  in  exceptionally  hot  periods 
even  go  so  far  as  to  raise  the  body  box  from 
the  floor  board  about  half  an  inch  or  so  by 
inserting  small  wedges  under  the  front  portion. 
But  such  treatment  can  only  be  safely  made 
use  of  when,  as  indicated,  the  weather  is  ab- 
normally hot  and  stocks  very  strong.  The 
same  amount  of  judgment  is  required  in  deal- 
ing with  conditions  in  the  apiary  as  is  applied 
to  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden.  The 
prevention  of  swarming  is  a very  wide  subject, 
and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  topical  work 
cannot  be  pursued  any  further  at  present. 
However,  the  provision  of  empty  combs  or 
frames  fitted  with  foundation,  whole  sheets,  not 
bits,  which  leads  to  the  rearing  of  great  num- 
bers of  drones  and  to  swarming,  the  giving  of 
crates  or  super  boxes  where  extracting  is  prac- 
tised and  ordinary  attention  to  ventilation  will 
largely  help  to  prevent  swarming,  and  inciden- 
tally lead  to  a much  larger  return  of  honey.— 
J.  G.  Toner.  


NO  HOEING. 


One  application  of  “ BBLANA  ” -WEED  KILLER  to 
Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards,  etc., 
instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens  the 
gravel  and  thus  diepenees  with  the  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory process  of  hoeing.  Acknowledged  by 
users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving  prepara^on 
yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gardeners.  The 
“ EBLANA  " WEED  KILLER,  prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Laboratory,  is  concentrated  to  double  the  usual 
strength,  one  gallon  making  60  gallons  for  use,  and 
is  now  largely  used  by  Estate  Agents,  Gardeners,  etc., 
everywhere.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  BOILEAU  AND  BOYD,  LTD.,  46  Mary  Street, 
Dublin. 


JJNE  bring.s  a welcome  respite  to  the  poul- 
try keeper.  Chickens  are  out  of  danger 
and  growing  well,  weather  is  good,  and 
looking  _after  the  fowls  a pleasure— June 
brings  its  troubles,  too.  There  will  be  a greatly 
increased  number  of 
BROODY  HENS 

now  that  the  weather  is  warm.  In  a recent 
issue  we  have  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a hen  should  be  allowed  to  sit. 
One  thing  is,  however,  certain,  and  that  is,  she 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  hen  house 
while  there  is  a male  bird  with  the  flock.  The 
most  grievous  trouble  egg  shippers  have  at  this 
time  of  year  is  the  frequency  with  which  bad 
eggs  crop  up  in  the  regular  farm  deliveries, 
even  though  it  is  known  that  all  eggs  are  mar- 
keted once  and  sometimes  twice  a week. 

If  our  readers  understand  exactly  what  takes 
place  in  a fertile  egg  it  will  help  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
broodies  from  nests  where  other  hens  lay. 
Every  egg  contains  a female  cell,  which  ap- 
pears as  a little  spot  or  disc  on  the  surface  of 
the  yolk.  It  is  there  whether  the  egg  ds  fer- 
tile or  not.  When  a male  is  running  with  the 
flock,  the  cell  from  the  male  unites  with  this 
female  cell,  and  have  then  a fertile  egg.  Fer- 
tilisation takes  place  at  the  entrance  to  the  egg 
passage,  just  as  the  yolk  falls  from  the  ovary, 
and  as  it  passes  through  and  while  it  is  being 
coated  with  white,  shell  lining  and  shell,  the 
first  process  of  hatching  is  taking  place,  i.e., 
the  two  cells  divide  and  sub-divide,  the  process 
being  known  as  segmentation.  Development 
stops  at  a certain  point,  and  will  remain  in 
abeyance  until  heat  is  again  applied,  but — and 
this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter — if  the  heat  is 
not  withdrawn  for  several  hours  after  the  nor- 
mal time,  the  embryo  goes  on  developing,  and 
reaches  a stage  when  it  is  fatal  to  deprive  it 
of  heat;  in  other  words,  the  germ  which  has 
been  started  into  life  dies,  and  we  have  a 
A BAD  ECC, 

even  though  it  may  have  been  laid  within  the 
week.  The  hotter  the  weather  the  more 
rapidly  decay  sets  in  and  the  sooner  the  egg 
is  unfit  for  human  food.  If  the  egg  is  infer- 
tile, a broody  hen  can  do  no  harm  to  it,  even 
if  she  sits  on  it  for  several  hours,  but  even  in 
this  case  the  sooner  the  eggs  are  collected  the 
better.  The  treatment  of  broodies  is  very 
simple.  They  should  be  put  in  an  outhouse  or 
any  enclosure  where  no  nesting  material  is 
within  reach,  and  well  fed  and  watered.  Three 
or  four  days  will  cure  them  of  the  desire  to 
sit  and  they  soon  come  into  profit  again. 
INSECT  VERMIN. 

Another  trouble  at  this  time  of  year  is  the 
prevalence  of  insect  vermin.  Young  and  old 
birds  suffer  equally,  and  young  turkeys  are 
specially  liable  to  fall  victims.  For  full-grown 
fowls  we  know  of  no  dressing  to  surpass  mer- 
curial ointment.  If  two  people  work  at  the 
job,  one  to  catch  and  one  to  apply  the  oint- 
ment, and  if  the  work  is  done  at  dusk-  when 
the  hens  have  gone  to  roost,  a very  big  flock 
can  be  gone  over  in  half  an  hour,  and  they 
will  not  again  be  troubled  with  lice  for  the 
summer.  Fleas  in  the  nests  are  very  trouble- 
some, as  they  spoil  the  marketable  appearance 
of  the  eggs.  Look  out  for  the  littk  dark 
specks  on  the  eggs,  and,  if  found,  burn  every 
bit  of  litter  in  the  boxes,  renew  the  litter,  and 
put  a little  slaked  lime  underneath  it. 
LIMEWASHINC. 

The  present  is  a good  time  to  do  some  lime- 
washing. Any  house  or  appliance,  such  as  a 
coop,  can  be  done  and  left  ready  for  next  sea- 
son’s work.  There  is  no  prospect  of  cheaper 
woodwork.  All  appliances  are  dearer  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  so  anything  that  can  be 
put  in  order  for  the  coming  season  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  expense  later  on. 

THE  CROWING  CHICKS. 

As  regards  the  care  of  the  growing  chickens, 
the'  following  points  are  of  importance; — 


Cockerels  intended  for  breeding  sliould  not  be 
given  too  mucli  soft  food.  'I'wo  feeds  per  day 
should  be  the  maximum  up  to  about  three 
months  old,  after  which  one  meal  of  soft  food 
per  day  should  be  ample,  and,  if  bn  free  range, 
one  meal  of  soft  food  and  one  of  grain  will 
be  sufficient.  Cockerels  should  not  be  allowed 
to  perch,  but  pullets  may  do  so  as  soon  as  they 
are  about  three  months  old.  Shade  is  good 
for  all  growing  stock,  and  free  range  gives 
ideal  growing  conditions.  The  more  liberty 
the  chickens  have  the  better,  except  those  that 
are  to  be  killed  for  table. — M.  H.  M. 


VALUE  OF  WATER  FOR  POULTRY. 

First,  water  is  used  to  soften  the  food  ready 
for  digestion. 

Second,  water  in  the  form  of  blood  acts  as 
a common  carrier  and  carries  the  nourishing 
parts  of  the  food  from  the  digestive  organs  to 
the  tissues  where  needed,  and  carries  worn  out 
or  exhausted  tissues  to  the  different  organs  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  body. 

Third,  water  is  important  in  equalising  the 
temperature  of  the  hen’s  body,  which  is  done 
in  two  ways.  First,  cold  water  lowers  the  body 
temperature,  while  warm  water  holds  the  tem- 
perature high.  For  this  reason,  we  give  hens 
cold  water  in  summer,  and  in  winter  or  cold 
weather  we  give  warm  water  to  brooder  chicks. 
The  second  method  of  cooling  is  by  evapora- 
tion, which  is  a cooling  process.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  system  is  reduced  by  the 
evaporation  of  sweat  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  but  with  the  fowl,  the  evaporation  takes 
place  principally  through  the  breathing  organs 
— a hen  does  not  perspire — which  accounts  for 
her  holding  her  mouth  open  and  breathing 
rapidly  on  a hot  day. 

Fourth,  water  is  important  as  a factor  in 
egg  production,  as  it  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  egg  as  well  as  the  hen’s  body,  the 
egg  being  about  75  per  cent,  of  water. 

Water  is  just  as  important  as  feed.  It  was 
noted  by  an  experiment  at  the  Missouri  State 
experiment  station  that  a number  of  pens 
which  had  been  furnished  water  at  all  times 
were  given  water  only  once  each  day  ; all  they 
would  drink,  then  the  water  was  removed. 
With  the  result  that  the  egg  yield  was  reduced 
by  half.  Laying  hens  consume  8 ozs.  of 
water  daily  ; about  1 gallon  to  each  1C  hens. 


Water  troughs  should  be  raised  from  the 
floor  to  avoid  soiling,-  and  the  filling  of  the 
vessel  that  cannot  be  easily  cleaned  should 
be  avoided. 


Sulphur  sprinked  in  the  nests  helps  consi- 
derably to  keep  vermin  away. 


Cull  the  slow-growing  weaklings. 


MEAT  & FOOD  MINCERS 

FOUR  PLATES 


Large  Consignment  Arrived. 

Special  Offer  12/6  each  post  paid 


Department  E. 

GAMAN  & Co. 

3 DAME  STREET.  DUBUN 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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CERES”  RICKCLOTHS 

"The  most  satisfactory  In  the  Market.” 


Quality ; 

J 

K. 

L. 

H. 

M. 

£ 

8. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

8. 

£ 

s. 

8x6  yds 

. 7 

4 

8 

8 

9 

12 

10 

16 

12 

0 

8x8  „ 

9 

12 

11 

4 

12 

16 

14 

8 

16 

0 

10  X 8 „ 

12 

0 

14 

0 

16 

0 

18 

0 

20 

0 

12  X 8 

14 

8 

16 

16 

19 

4 

21 

12 

24 

0 

12  X 10 

18 

0 

21 

0 

24 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 

Five  per  Cent.  Discount.  Carr.  Paid. 


Best  Quality  and  Workmanship 
throughout. 

Samples  submitted  on  application. 

J.  RANDS  & JECKELL 

D«pf.  F.  IPSWICH 

Manufacturers  to  H.  M.  the  King. 


TradesMark 


Manufacturers  of 


All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

“Deering”  HarvesUng  Machinery 
Tillage  Implements  and  Binder 
Twine. 

“ Planet  Jr.”  Farm  & Garden  Tools. 
“Avery”  Paraffin  Farm  Tractors. 

F OUntain  ” Lime- washing.  Disin- 
fecting and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machines. 

11  LEINSTEFmEn\  DUBLIIT 


KILOH’S 

Fattening  Powder  for  Pigs 

KEEPS  Pigs  thriving  and  healthy, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  food. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Price  6d.  Per  Packet 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


DON’T 

worry  about  imitations 


BEST  FOR 

Scab 

BEST  FOR 

Keds& 

Ticks 


BEST  FOR 

Fly 

BEST  FOR 
THE 

Wool 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  / order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  ! ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and*Geoeral 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents : 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


Spray  your  Potatoes  with 


SOLANSALVO 

Preventive 

You  simply  mix  with  cold  water  and  it  is  ready  for  nse 
Of  Standard  strength.  Many  Testimonials  received 


The  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


20  lb.  Bag  costs  12/-,  sufficient  for  1 Statute  Acre.  Larger  bags  cheaper  in  proportion 

SOLE  MAKERS  I 

BOILEAU  & BOYD,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  DUBLIN 

AGENTS  IN  EACH  TOWN 


Cork  Chemical  & Drug  Co. 

(Late  Kiloh’s)  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  CORK 


VAPORTTE  - - 

Stmwsoii  (hggrtcalQto  ts  Qpeen  Vtaoria  S>  loridr»\| 


. KlUS 
,Wi  REWORMS  1 


'^OW  READY  SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book 
Price  9d.;  by  post.  lid.  Publiehers:  The  Brunswick 
Pros*.  Ltd.,  Brunswlek  House,  Dublin, 


CROTTY’S  LIMITED 

Xme  'Water  PROOF'  F^OUSE 

Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Water- 
proof Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou'  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

i>end  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

Our  Readers  will  help  ue  if  they  will  mention  the  " Fanners’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advortiMmonta 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURA^ISTORY. 

GUNS. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

( Concluded). 

There  now  only  remain  the  small-bore 
guns  to  discuss,  and  I would  willingly 
have  avoided  all  reference  to  thein  only 
1 am  specially  asked  to  include  them  in  my 
remarks.  For  the  truth  to  tell,  a small-bore 
fowling  piece  is  held  in  contempt  by  quite  a 
number  of  shooters,  and  the  gun  to  them  is 
like  the  proverbial  red  rag  to  a bull.  That, 
however,  I cannot  help,  and  while  I do  not 
wish  to  provoke  another  “ battle  of  the  bores  " 
such  as  has  often  raged  m “ The  Field  ” and 
o-ther  sporting  papers,  I must,  in  deference  to 
the  requests  of  several  correspondents,  say 
something  about  them.  Now,  to  begin  with, 
the  small-bores  are  guns  like  the  sixteen-bore, 
the  twenty-bore,  the  twenty-eight-bore,  and  the 
little  miniature  .410-bore.  Their  powers  are 
simply  matters  of  degree.  The  ordinary 
twelve-bore  cannot  equal  a ten-bore,  neither 
can  a ten  equal  in  power  an  eight-bore.  Simi- 
larly a sixteen  does  not  equal  a twelve,  or  a 
twenty  equal  a sixteen.  The  twenty-eight-bore 
for  some  reason  or  other  presses  the  twenty 
very  closely,  but  all  the  same,  being  eight  sizes 
smaller,  does  not  and  cannot  equal  it  in  shoot- 
ing powers.  As.  for  the  .410,  they  are  gener- 
ally of  American  make,  are  great  favourites 
with  ladies  and  youths,  and  if  properly  bored 
i and  loaded  are  capable  of  good  work  up  to 
' about  thirty  yards.  Rabbits  are  easily  ac- 
counted for  with  the  .410  up  to  five-and-twenty 
* yards  or  thereabouts.  These  little  guns  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  over  here, 
i while  in  the  States  they  are  extensively  used  by 
clay-bird  shooters.  The  small-bores,  however, 
suitable  for  work  on  game  in  this  country,  are 
the  sixteen  and  the  twenty.  For  garne  at 
' ordinary  ranges  and  under  the  usual  conditions 
either  gun  will  answer.  The  sixteen  shoots 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  ounce,  or  even  the 
full  ounce,  of  shot,  while  the  twenty  shoots 
I three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  or  thirteen-six- 
I teenths  of  an  ounce.  VVith  these  loads  most 
kinds  of  game,  from  snipe  to  pheasants,  can 
' be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  i/  the  gun  be  held 
straight.  This,  however,  is  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  For  the  killing  circle,  even  at  forty 
yards,  is  not  anything  like  the  killing  circle 
at  that  distance  of  an  ordinary  twelve-bore  ; 
and  as  hundreds  of  shooters  find  the  twelve- 
bore  none  too  easy  to  score  with,  especially  at 
difficult  shots,  it  follows  they  are  still  worse 
off  when  they  try  the  close  shooting  sixteen,  or 
still  closer  shooting  twenty.  The  handicap  is 
too  much  for  them,  and  yet  they  seldom  blame 
themselves,  but  almost  invariably  the  gun. 
Numbers  of  American  shooters  now  use  twenty- 
bores  ; and  the  Yankee  gunner,  take  it  from 
me,  is  far  too  cute  to  have  recourse  to  a gun 
of  deficient  powers.  So  that  it  just  comes  to 
this  : the  sixteen  and  the  twenty  can  do  their 
parts  ; can  shooters  using  them  do  theirs  ? 

. The  answer  is  usually  “ No  the  little  guns 
or  small-bores  shoot  too  close  for  them,  and 
so  they  condemn  them  all  round,  and  go  back 
. to  their  open  shooting  twelves  and  bigger  shot 
charge.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  small  guns 
is  their  lightness  and  handiness.  This  is 
- really  what  attracts  men  to  them'  first.  For  a 
' sixteen  at,  say,  five  and  three-quarters  pound 
weight,  or  a twenty  at  five  and  a-quarter, 
^ handle  very  differently  to  a full-sized  twelve- 
I bore  scaling  some  six  and  three-quarters 
‘ pounds.  And  the  ammunition  is  also  lighter 
and  easier  carried.  A heavy  twelve-bore  on  a 
i warm  day  is  a tiresome  burden  to  many  if  not 
; most  men  ; a sixteent  or  a twenty,  on  the  other 
> hand,  is  scarcely  felt.  Therefore,  shooters  get 
I a light  small-bore,  and  begin  shooting  with  it. 
5;  But  they  soon  see  the  difference  between  it 

I and  their  twelve-bore,  and  so  instead  of  perse- 
vering with  the  small-bore,  they  speedily  dis- 
card it  and  revert  to  their  old,  well-tried 
twelve.  In  this  way  do  the  small-bores  get  a 
bad  name,  and  quite  undeservedly,  for  they  can 
do  their  work  well  and  thoroughly  if  the  men 
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handling  them  can  do  theirs.  Unless  good 
shots,  though  they  fail  in  this  particular,  and 
that  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 


Angling  goes  on  fairly  satisfactorily  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  Sport  continues  good  in 
Kerry,  both  trout  and  salmon  being  got  daily 
on  the  Waterville  lakes  and  thereabouts.  The 
Bandon  River  seems  to  be  fishing  very  well 
indeed,  and  many  rods  were  out.  Round  about 
Cork. anglers  are  also  busy,  salmon  are  taking 
well  on  the  Lee,  and  lots  of  brown  trout  are 
being  creeled  both  on  the  Lee  and  tributary 
streams.  The  River  Corrib  at  Galway  is  in 
better  trim,  and  a few  salmon  have  been  taken. 
Other  Galway  waters  fair  to  middling.  Two 
large  pike  have  been  got  in  the  Boyne  since 
we  last  went  to  press.  Round  Dublin  angling 
is  dull  and  little  doing.  Good  accounts  are  to 
hand  from  northern  districts.  The  Bann, 
Bush,  and  other  rivers  all  fishing  well.  A 
specimen  of  the  big  lake  trout  was  got  last 
week  in  the  Ballinderry  River,  just  where  it 
enters  Lough  Neagh.  The  fish  scaled  thirteen 
pounds,  and  was  caught  by  a visitor  from 
Belfast  on  a salmon  fly.  These  large  lake 
trout  (called  locally  “ Black  Buddaghs  ”)  used 
to  be  commonly  caught  some  years  ago  in  the 
Ballinderry,  close  to  the  village  of  Coagh,  in 
Tyrone.  They  came  from  Lough  Neagh,  and 
often  weighed  over  twenty  pounds.  They  were 
generally  caught  by  anglers  fishing  for  salmon. 
Few  are  ever  got  now,  however,  and  those  we 
do  see  exposed  for  sale  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  on  market  days  are  netted  in  Lough 
Neagh  itself.  For  the  glories  of  the  good  old 
Ballinderry  have  departed. 

Some  readers  want  to  know  the  best  methods 
of  catching  perch,  roach,  and  pike.  There  is 
no  bait  to  beat  a live  minnow  for  perch,  and 
next  to  this  comes  the  worm.  We  prefer  the 
red  worm  as  dug  up  from  a manure  heap  ; 
others  like  the  common  blackhead  worm,  but 
either  will  do  if  the  perch  are  on  the  feed.  For 
roach  (or,  rather,  rudd),  paste  made  with  flour 
and  water  and  sweetened  with  honey  is  an  ex- 
cellent lure,  and  so  is  a “gentle”  (butcher’s 
maggot).  The  gudgeon  is  about  the  best 
thing  to  use  for  pike  ; few  pike  can  resist  a 
large,  live  gudgeon.  But  don’t  “ strike  ” too 
soon.  Pike  take  the  live  bait  “ cross-wise, 
and  a few  seconds  must  elapse  before  he 
straightens  it  in  the  process  of  swallowing  it. 
To  strike  before  he  does  this  is  to  jerk  the 
bait  out  of  the  pike’s  mouth.  Give  Master 
Pike  four  or  five  seconds  or  so,  then  strike, 
and  you’ve  got  him.  Trolling  is  quite  another 
thing,  for  here  the  pike  necessarily  hooks  him- 
self, and  you  haven’t  to  strike  at  all,  or 
scarcely  so. 

For  sport  among  these  coarse  fish  a deal  of 
patience  is  necessary.  You  may  fish  for  hours 
with  no  result.  And  then  suddenly  the  fish 
begin  to  feed,  and  sport  commences.  ■ For 
roach  and  perch  a hot  summer  evening  usually 
sees  them  well  on  the  feed,  and  a good  creelful 
of  either  or  both  should  then  be  got.  Pike  are 
less  certain,  but,  like  other  fish,  have  their 
feeding  times.  Still,  a pike  at  any  time  seldom 
refuses  a tempting  bait  like  a gudgeon. 

Anglers,  when  coarse  fishing,  aften  complain 
of  being  annoyed  with  small  eels,  which  go  for 
the  baits.  Well,  small  eels  are  not  bad  fish  by 
any  means,  and  eat  better  than  the  larger  ones 
if  properly  cooked.  But  the  trouble  can  be 
avoided  by  not  fishing  with  the  bait  so  near 
the  bottom.  Fish  more  in  mid-stream,  as  it 
were,  and  the  small  eels  will  not  come  off  the 
liottom  in  pursuit  of  the  worm  or  whatever  it 
is  the  angler  is  using.  An  eel  generally  goes 
for  anything  within  his  reach,  but  will  not 
generally  pursue  or  follow  it.  Still,  an  occa- 
sional eel  must  come  your  way  if  worm-fishing. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.-A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy— never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidscn  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


BSr 


WRITE  TO 

HAYWARD’S 

FOR  PRICES  OF 

WIRE  FENCING 
BAR  FENCING 
FIELD  GATES 
ORNAMENTAL 

GATES 

RAILINGS,  &c. 

CATALOGUES  FREE 

Wm.  Hayward  & Sons,  Ltd. 
36  DAWSON  STREET.  DUBLIN 


fr — — 

■ 

LITTLE’S  SHEEP  DIP. 

When  you  buy  Little’s  Dips  you  are  bnyinsr 
certain  results— after  usinsr  them  you 
Riven  your  Stock  absolute  protection  against 
diseases  that  are  certain  to  prove  a source 
of  Cnanclal  loss  If  allowed  to  rain  a " foot- 
hold” at  all.  Yet  the  cost  of  this  protection 
with  Little’s  Dips  Is  insigH'CnanL  and  the 
protection  so  complete  that  they  are  • 

MORRIS.  LITTLE  & SON,' LTD.. 

, DONCASTER. 

Uii  Ml  ai  1 1., II. II..."- 

WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 

This  remarkable  experience  will  interest 
those  who  have  beasts  which  grow  thin, 
though  eating  well.  Try  them  with  Toveena 
first,  before  using  expensive  Oils  and  Foods. 

Balcunnin, 

Skerries, 

Co.  Dublin, 

January  5th,  1920. 

Dear  Sir,  _ 

Kindly  send  me  one  course  of  "Toveena, 
for  which  I enclose  P.O.  for  5/6.  The  last 
lot  I got  from  you  made  a most  wonderful 
cure  on  a very  bad  piner. 

Youre  faithfully, 

JAMES  PRIFFIN. 

This  “Toveena”  treatment  for  Wasting 
Cattle  can  be  had  Post  Free  from 
J.  STEWART,  Dept.  2,  Chemist,  Limerick. 

Price,  one  course,  6/6;  two,  10/6;  three,  I6/6; 
six,  30/-. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  ’’  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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FARM  TRACTOR 


A WINNER  OF  MEDALS 


The  Tractor  Trial  has  become  an  institution. 
As  a test  of  efficiency  and  reliability  under  all 
conditions  it  is  acknowledged  excellent. 

A survey  of  the  results  attained  in  all  trials  held 
within  recent  years  leaves  only  one  impression — the 
remarkable  success  of  the  Austin  Farm  Tractor 

The  Austin  Tractor  steadily  maintains  its  position 
at  the  top  of  the  list  because  it  is  built 
with  a view  to  meeting  all  requirements. 

The  “ Austin  ” is  economical  in  consumption,  simple  in 
operation  efficient  in  service.  In  short,  it  is  the  tractor 
which  will  win  for  YOU  the  Medal  of  Increased  Profits. 

The  AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office  NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM 

Also  at  London,  Manchester,  Liancourt  and  Brussels. 

Irish  Agents:  HARRY  FERGUSON,  Ltd, 
May  Street,  Belfast,  and  Duke  Street,  Dublin 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

HORSE  SHOW  COMMITTEE. 

A meeting-  of  the  Committee  was  held  at 
Leinster  House  on  Thursday,  the  20th  instant, 
Col.  R.  St.  Leger  Moore,  C.B.,  in  the  chair. 
.Vlso  present — E.  J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt,  H.M.L. 
(Vice-President)  ; Sir  Joseph  McGrath,  LL.D., 
and  Bertram  H.  Barton,  D.L.  (Hon.  Secre- 
taries); Harry  Franks,  J.P.;  Edward  H.  Taylor, 
F.R.C.S.L;  Major  R.  W.  Doyne,  D.L.;  N.  F. 
.\rchdale,  Henry  Bruen,  D.L.;  Lieut. -Col.  T. 
J.  de  Burgh,  D.L.;  James  S.  Gordon,  O.B.E., 

B. Sc.;  R.  W.  Hall-Dare,  D.L.;  Capt.  A.  F. 
Maude,  J.P.;  Major  C.  K.  O’Hara,  H.M.L.; 
Alajor  A.  W.  AT.  Richards,  D.L.;  Lieut. -Colonel 
Coote  Hely-Tlutchinson,  Major  E.  AT.  Conolly, 

C. AI.G.;  Capt.  W.  L.  Naper,  D.L.;  Major  AT. 
C.  Hamilton,  W.  J.  Walsh. 

The  prize  list  for  the  1920  Horse  Show  to  be 
held  on  .August  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  next 
was  considered,  and  the  following  additions 
and  alterations  agreed  to  : Thoroughbred  Stal- 
lions, two  classes  (instead  of  one)  with  prizes 
of  .£25,  .£20,  and  dJlO  in  each.  The  remark- 
able entry  in  the  four  Alade  Hunter  Classes  at 
last  year’s  Show  necessitated  the  Committee 
revising  this  section,  and  nine  classes  will 
therefore  be  included  for  Made  Hunters  at  the 
coming  Show,  with  prizes  of  .£20,  .£15,  and 
.£10  in  each  class.  This  will  bring  the  Hunter 
Section  up  to  the  pre-war  standard.  Although 
Polo  Ponies  were  included  in  the  late  Agricul- 
tural Show,  the  Horse  Show  Committee  decided 
to  have  the  Polo  Pony  Stallion  Class  and  also 
the  Unmade  Polo  Pony  Class  at  the  Horse 
Show.  The  attractive  features  of  the  Harness 
Section  were  discussed  in  detail,  and  it  was 
eventually  decided  that  at  the  coming'  Show 
two  classes  slimdd  be  included  for  tandems 
and  two  for  fairs,  with  prizes  of  ^£20,  i;l5, 
and  .£10  in  each  class  (instead  of  one  class  last 
year),  and  the  class  for  Four-in-Hands,  with 
prizes  of  i;30,  j£20,  ill5  & illO,  was  agreed  to. 


It  was  announced  that  Sir  Ernest  Cochrane, 
Bart.,  had  generously  decided  to  renew  the 
cup  which  was  won  outright  at  the  last  Horse 
Show,  but  the  new  cup  will  be  offered  for 
coaching  teams.  Miss  Sylvia  Brocklebank, 
w'ho  won  Sir  Ernest  Cochrane’s  cup,  has 
offered  to  the  Committee  a challenge  cup  for 
tandems.  Both  these  cups  were  accepted  with 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee. 

The  arrangements  for  the  jumping  competi- 
tions are  all  similar  to  last  year,  excepting  that 
the  first  prize-winners  in  the  chief  competi- 
tions at  the  1919  Show  will  be  ineligible  to 
compete  this  year  in  the  same  competitions, 
and  ladies  will  be  eligible  to  ride  in  all  compe- 
titions. To  encourage  the  novice  horses  in 
these  competitions,  a class  will  be  included  on 
the  final  day  for  horses  who  have  never  won 
a j uniping  prize  at  the  coming  Show  or  any 
previous  Show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
The  Committee  felt  that  it  would  conduce  to 
providing  a more  satisfactory  programme  if 
entries  for  these  competitions  closed  14  days 
prior  to  the  opening  day  of  the  Show.  And 
it  was  agreed  that  any  horse  ineligible  to  com- 
pete on  account  of  having  won  a prize  in  a 
previous  class  of  the  Show  the  entry  fees  for 
same  would  be  afterwards  returned. 

The  Committee  decided  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  R.  J.  Goff  & Co.  the  sale  of  blood- 
stock in  the  Sale  Paddock  during  the  period  of 
the  Show,  the  details  of  same  being  left  with 
the  Agricultural  Sup.erintendent. 

The  Agricultural  Superintendent  was  autho- 
rised to  extend  invitations  to  a number  of 
gentlemen  to  act  as  judges,  and  on  their  ac- 
ceptance a complete  list  will  be  duly  published. 

The  question  of  admission  charges  to  the 
Show,  grand  stand  seat  hookings,  and  other 
details  associated  with  the  Show  were  agreed 
to.  The  total  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  offered 
will  be  .£2,500,  exclusive  of  champion,  chal- 
lenge, etc.,  cups,  which  aggregate  in  value  a 
further  .£1,000. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
has  again  arranged  for  its  summer  display  of 


flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Pavilion  at  Ballsbridge  during  the  period 
of  the  Show.  

ANIMAL  DISEASES  RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society’s  Chambers,  3 George  IV.  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  on  Thursday,  13th  inst. — Air. 
Andrew  Linton  (president)  in  the  chair.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  ask  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  to  be  hon.  president,  and  Mr.  P.  J. 
Mackie,  of  Glenreasdell,  to  be  hon.  vice-presi- 
dent. It  was  also  resolved  to  ask  the  following 
to  become  co-opted  directors  of  the  Association: 
Mr.  William  Elliott,  Lanark ; and  Mr.  John 
AIcCaig,  Stranraer.  The  directors  approved 
of  the  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to 
and  adopted  by  the  general  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Association  held  at  a later  hour. 

ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 

Hetura  ihowiiiC  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Ammals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Iile  of  Man  during  the  week  ended  22nd  May.  1920. 


Utah  Ports. 

&• 

Others. ! 

Sheep. 

«» 

c 

i 

CO 

m 

« 

0 

0 

4> 

« 

lu 

0 

s 

«- 

“J 

•£ 

sS 

■Q  ^ 

Asses. 

Total 

Animal 

Ballina 

Betfaat 

1092 

1767 

m 

1 

ira 

1 

3 

3412 

Cork 

130 

504 

186 

369 

30 

1019 

Drogheda 

78 

53 

17 

2 

150 

Dublin 

1168 

2M4 

928 

1881 

101 

‘is 

6687 

Dundalk 

156 

155 

i 23 

32 

5 

... 

4 

375 

Creeoore 

340 

103 

55 

••• 

498 

Lame 

871 

290 

7 

1168 

Limerick 

*•% 

Londonderry ... 

558 

1034 

158 

... 

i753 

MUford 

... 

... 

... 

Uulroy 

eee 

... 

*«. 

Newry 

37 

18 

8 

... 

63 

Portrush 

... 

Sligo 

Waterford 

471 

ih 

86 

824 

21 

... 

i9 

i734 

Westport 

- 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

“ 

Total 

3690 

7223 

1426 

4034 

33j  411 

1 

41 

16859 

Tfaeae  flliuas  do  net  include  Army  Honae. 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Artictes  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  womens  roral  \"‘«r**** 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communicaUons,  though  all  must  bo  accompanied  with  the  writer  s name  and  add 


MAKE  A START  I 

WE  publish  this  week  another  article  on 
the  very  interesting  subject  of  fur  from 
rabbits.  Mrs.  Grogan  points  out  a 
most  useful  point  for  fur  breeders  with  regard 
to  the  saving  of  the  fur  when  it  is  not  in  proper 
condition.  Everything  depends  on  the  good 
condition  of  the  fur,  yet  this  is  a point  that  may 
very  easily  be  overlooked  by  the  amateur. 

We  confess  we  would  like  to  hear  more  about 
the  Chinchilla  rabbit.  There  was  one  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  breed  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  Show  this  month,  and  its  fur 
was  bf  an  exquisite  shade  of  grey.  We  would 
suggest  that  some  of  our  members  should  try 
and  specialise  in  this  breed  for  fur  alone  and 
see  what  the  result  would  be.  It  is  possible 
that  Mrs.  Grogan  may  be  able  to  put  interested 
readers  on  to  some  one  who  would  be  prepared 
to  sell  good  stock.  We  suggest,  too,  that  no 
more  time  should  be  wasted  before  a really  de- 
finite start  is  made  in  breeding  for  fur.  There 
are  plenty  of  keen  people  who  are  ready  to  take 
things  up  at  the  start,  and  to  them  invariably 
falls  the  larger  share  of  the  profits  in  any  new 
venture.  And  this  is  only  fair,  for  they  have 
been  willing  to  take  the  risks  and  make  the 
road  that  others  follow  with  less  trouble.  But 
if  no  venture  is  made  till  every  difficulty  is 
smoothed  away,  there  is  a grave  danger  that 
the  financial  prospects  have  also  been  removed 
from  the  path  of  the  slothful  by  the  more 
ardent.  . 

Our  Rabbit  Secretary,  Mrs.  Wyber,  is  only 
too  anxious  to  give  every  assistance  to  begin- 
ners, and  many  others  among  our  members  will 
willingly  give  their  advice  through  these 
columns,  as  Mrs.  Grogan  has  so  kindly  done 
this  week.  We  therefore  urge  our  rabbit 
members  to  begin  at  once. 

RABBIT  BREEDING  FOR  FUR. 

Without  doubt  there  is  a great  future  for 
home-g'rown  furs  in  g'eneral,  and  Hutch  rabbit 
fur  in  particular.  Whether  we  in  Ireland  are 
to  participate  in  the  profits  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  most  interesting  industry  will 
largely  depend  on  how  many  of  us  are  prepared 
to  take  it  up  and  get  ready  to  supply  the  great 
demand  that  already  exists,  and  is  likely  to  in- 
crease in  the  future,  before  the  foreigner  has 
obtained  a monopoly.  But  although  it  will  not 
do  to  hesitate  till  the  chance  has  gone,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  make  haste  slowly.  If  we  rush 
into  the  business  without  first  trying  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  is  required  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  producing  the  same,  many  may  start  out 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  then  through  failure 
begat  of  ignorance  throw  it  up  in  disgust. 

Producing  rabbit  pelts  is  much  the  same  as 
any  other  business  in  one  respect,  that  is, 
whereas  it  will  pay  well  to  produce  the  best,  an 
1 inferior  quality  may  result  in  loss.  First,  there 
is  the  point  of  winter  skins  and  summer  skins. 
If  we  are  only  to  produce  the  former,  it  will 
mean  that  our  period  of  breeding  is  practically 
confined  to  the  spring  inonths,  as  an  adult 
winter  skin  is  not  ready  till  the  animal  has  got 
over  its  autumn  moult  at  about  eig'bt  months 
old.  . That  one  word  “ moult  ” really  embraces 
four-fifths  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  sur- 
mount, and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  opinions 
greatly  differ  on  this  subject.  Some  growers 
say  that  if  one  breeds  from  animals  whose 
coats  are  not  properly  “ set,”  the  resulting  pro- 
geny will  indulge  in  a sort  of  perpetual  moult. 
I think  this  is  overstating  the  case  and  some- 
what confusing  cause  and  effect ! 

Undoubtedly,  breeding  stock  should  be  in 
full  and  robust  health  ; undoubtedly  also  the 
moult  takes  something  out  of  them.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  if  stock  are  otherwise 
in  good  health  and  are  thoroughly  well 
done,”  being  in  moult  at  the  time  of  mating 
does  not  make  any  difference.  Indeed,  I do 
^ not  well  see  how  one  could  avoid  the  spring 
- moult  in  breeding-stock.  Nevertheless,  cer- 
I tainly  some  animals  are  very  hard  to  catch  with 

f their  coats  just  right,  and  if  they  are  killed 


when  they  are  moulting,  the  pelts  will  be  of 
little  value.  The  question  of  large  breeds 
versus  small  breeds  is  another  subject  that  has 
to  be  considered,  and  in  doing  so  the  value  of 
the  carcase  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
size  the  market  likes  best,  at  present,  is  about 
3 lbs.,  which  is  a point  in  favour  of  the  small 
breed.  These  also  mature  quicker,  take  less 
room,  cat  much  less,  and  are  cleaner.  f)n  the 
other  hand,  a good  big  skin  must  be  worth 
more  than  a good  small  one,  although  a rabbit 
of,  say,  10  lbs.  does  not  produce  twice  the  sized 
skin  of  one  of  5 lbs.  Break  a brick  in  two  and 
measure  the  superficial  area  of  the  whole  brick 
and  of  the  two  halves,  and  you  will  see  what  I 
mean.  This  question  resolves  itself  into  a. 
matter  of  which  costs  least  to  produce. 

Thinking  this  all  out,  we  want  a breed  that 
produces  equally  good  coats  both  summer  and 
winter,  in  the  quickest  time  possible,  and  at 
the  least  cost.  If  it  were  possible  to  produce 
a rabbit  that  grew  a nice  plump  little  body  and 
a marketable  coat  at  ten  weeks  old,  of  course 
we  would  have  the  ideal.  Not  only  would  we 
reduce  expenses  and  get  a quick  return,  but 
we  would  avoid  that  bugbear  of  bugbears — the 
MOULT  ! At  present  we  only  possess  one 
such  breed,  and  that  is  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing very  scarce  in  these  islands.  I refer  to  the 
Chinchilla.  These  rabbits  are  hardy,  virile, 
have  lovely  coats  at  ten  weeks  old,  worth  as 
much  on  the  Paris  market  as  adult — no,  I won’t 
mention  breeds  ! — others.  They  are  very  quick 
maturing,  and  an  excellent  table  rabbit  of  the 
size  for  which  there  is  most  dernand.  I have 
no  doubt  the  clamour  for  fur  will  cause  new 
breeds  to  appear,  but  at  present  this  seems  to 
be  the  only  breed  that  possesses  all  the  quali- 
ties that  we  ought  to  aim  at  if  we  desire  to 
take  our  share  of  this,  to  us,  new  industry. 

I do  not  wish  to  say  that  adult  pelts  will  not 
pay,  but  the  difficulties  are  multiplied.  Much 
more  skill  and  experience  is  required  and  the 
cost  is  much  greater,  not  to  mention  the  extra 
room  needed. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  the  more  of  us  that  get 
to  work  the  better,  and  then — most  important 
of  all — help  one  another  by  telling  each  other 
of  our  successes  and  failures  (with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Editor)  on  this  most  valuable  page. 

Evelyn  Grogan,  U.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Members  Awarded  the  U.I.  Certificate  at  the 
Recent  Test  Held  at  Ballsbridge. 


Honours  90 

Pass  78 

100 

100 

CLASS  144.  Six  SOFT 

Cheeses. 

Name.  Total  Marks. 

Mrs.  Carter  

81 

Miss  Deane  

86 

Miss  Deane 

98  Honours 

Mrs.  Fetherstonhaugh  ... 

86 

Mrs.  Nelson 

81 

Mrs.  Patterson  

88 

Mrs.  Pratt 

78 

Miss  Tilly 

78 

Miss  Wynne 

90  Honours 

CLASS  145.  Three  COTTAGE  Cheeses. 

Miss  Bagenal  

83 

Miss  Bond 

82 

Miss  Burke 

80 

Mrs.  Carter  

78 

Mrs.  Cottingham 

85 

Miss  Franks  

80 

Miss  Glass 

80 

Mr.  Gubbins  

83 

Mrs.  Mulligan  

80 

Mrs.  Patterson  

78 

LASS  146.  Eight  Cheeses. 

Type. 

CAERPHILLY 

Miss  Bond  

90  Honours 

CLASS  147.  Four  CHEDDAR  Cheeses. 

Miss  Bond 

90  Honours 

Mrs.  O’Brien  

85 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  was  very 
high  indeed  this  year  for  the  Certificate.  About 
G5  per  cent,  of  the  exhibitors  passed  the  test, 
which  we  consider  very  satisfactory.  The 

standard  will  be  raised  a little  each  year,  so 
that  holders  of  the  later  Certificates  may  be 
aware  that  their  Certificates  are  really  worth 
winning.  The  judge  stated  that  the  standard 
all  round  had  gone  u])  considerably  since  last 
year,  which  is  very  satisfactory.  We  offer  our 
warm  congratulations  to  the  winners  of 
Honours.  Miss  Bond  deserves  special  mention 
for  having  carried  off  Honours  in  two  classes 
with  first  prize,  in  competition  with 

Creameries.  Miss  Deane’s  exhibit  won  very 
special  praise  from  the  judge  in  the  Soft 
Cheese  class,  where  her  Gervais  won  Honours 
for  the  Certificate.  The  Certificates  with  num- 
bers awarded  have  now  been  sent  out  to  the 
winners. 

U.I.  Silver  Medals. — The  medals  will  be  de- 
spatched to  the  winners  as  soon  as  the  engrav- 
ing on  them  is  finished. 


BRANCH  NEWS, 

Lisnadill  Branch,  U.I Miss  Bourke  gave 

two  demonstrations  in  the  above  branch,  one 
on  Bondon  Cheese  and  the  other  on  Pont 
L’Eveque  Cheese.  The  classes  were  well 
attended,  and  it  was  decided  by  members  pre- 
sent to  write  to  Miss  Nedwell  regarding  poultry 
lectures,  as  Miss  Bourke  will  not  be  in  the 
North  for  some  time.  One  new  member 
joined.— E.  T.  NELSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


A pig  never  squeals  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing itself  squealing.  It  is  uncomfortable  in 
some  way,  either  through  being  beaten,  want 
of  food,  or  perhaps  not  kept  clean  and  well 
littered,  as  a happy  pig  likes  to  be. 

The  sow  that  is  suckling  a big,  strong 
family  and  is  meanly  or  carelessly  fed,  soon 
gets  weak  and  emaciated,  and  when  in  this 
state  her  milk  ceases  to  be  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing to  keep  the  youngsters  progressively  going 
and  frequently,  as  she  reaches  this  extreme 
stage  of  weakness,  her  milk  becomes  abso- 
lutely unwholesome,  and  produces  scouring  m 
the  offspring,  and  when  matters  reach 
stage  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  be 
got  into  a profitable  groove  again. 


Why  Rehaih  Deaf? 


DEAFNESS,  HEAD  NOISES, 
THROAT  and  NASAL  CATARRH. 

Due  to  loss  of  Hearing. 

These  distressing  and  inconvenient  ailments 
quickly  yield  to  . . . 

“MACKAY’S  AURALINE,” 

a remedy  of  marvellous  Antiseptic  properties, 
which  by  its  direct  action  on  the  membrane  of 
the  Eustachian  Tube  reduces  any  inflammation 
and  ultimately  restores  the  kearing.  Famous 
since  1890  for  its  efficacy  as  proved  by  the 
numerous  testimonials  received  from  cured 
sufferers  who  had  almost  given  up  hope.  It  is 
not  claimed  to  cure  a legion  of  disorders  like 
some  remedies,  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  ot 
the  few  that  does  do  what  we  say  it  will. 

Sold  by  Boots  Chemists  at  3/-  Bottle,  or  post 
free  for  amount  from  . . • 

THE  MAKAY  LABORATORIES, 

106  Liverpool  Road, 

ISLINGTON,  London. 

CAUTION.— Avoid  close  imitations. 
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BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

Made  to  Special  Measure  from  our 
Smart  Riding  Tweeds 

WEAR  TWICE  AS  LONG 

as  Ordinary  Suitings  and  are  just 
the  thing  for  the  Farmer. 

BREECHES  from  30j- 
SUITS  „ 115/- 

No  matter  where  you  are,  send  us 
full  particulars  of  yonr  requiie- 
inents  and  we  will  send  yon  patterns, 
measure,  tape  and  full  instructions 
for  self- measurement,  and  guaran- 
tee to  fit  you  perfectly  or  refund 
your  cash.  | 


BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C^*  (Dept.34) 

II  29  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET, 

|L—  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1.  


Keep  Dry! 

Thousands  of  Country 
Folk — men,  women 
and  children — keep 
dry  inside  “Beacons.” 

In  a Beacon  Outfit  you 
can  stay  outdoors  all  the 
day  in  teeming  rain  with- 
out getting  the  least  bit 
wet  & without  catching 
cold.  . . We  guarantee 

BEACON  OILSKINS 

against  leakage  or  stickiness.  We  refund  full  price  if 
any  garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “ Beacons. ’’ 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort”  showing 
Men's  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou’westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings  from  5/-.  Ladies'  smart  Oilskins  from 
38/6,  and  Children’s  Oilskins  from  24/6  (3-year-old 
size) — all  guaranteed  on  money-back  terms.  Send  a 
p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOURS,  LTD.,  /nv 
69  Beacon  Buildings.  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  7 ^ 


BELFAST  SHOW 

FIRST  DAY. 


A HEAVY  downpour  of  rain  during  the 
opening  hours  gave  a rather  black  pros- 
pect to  the  first  stage  of  the  great  Ulster 
Show,  which  was  held  at  Balmoral,  Belfast, 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week.  Happily,  however,  there  was  an  early 
improvement,  and  by  noon  the  rain  had  com- 
pletely passed  off,  and  visitors  were  able  more 
comfortably  to  watch  the  judging  of  the 
various  classes  of  live  stock,  which  formed 
the  chief  attraction  to-day.  All  round  it  was 
a magnificent  exhibition,  the  like  of  which 
Northern  showgoers  had  probably  never  before 
seen,  for  there  were  many  new  features  on 
this  occasion  which  had  not  formed  part  of  any 
previous  show  here. 

The  live  stock  classes  filled  splendidly,  many 
more  entries  than  last  year,  and  as  regards 
quality  the  entries  were  as  good  a lot  as  could 
be  seen  anywhere  in  Ireland,  and  compared 
very  favourably  with  the  Dublin  display  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  A fine  show  was  also 
made  by  the  smaller  kinds  of  stock,  such  as 
goats,  poultry,  rabbits,  etc.,  while  specially 
attractive  was  the  great  display  of  machinery 
and  implements  that  filled  the  big  open  space 
facing  the  entrance.  This  latter  feature  was 
excellently  arranged  with  ample  room  for  each 
exhibiting  firm  to  fully  display  their  goods, 
and  as  many  of  the  machinery  items  'were 
shown  working,  it  proved  a great  attraction  to 
the  many  visitors.  There  were  also  numerous 
business  stands  under  canvas  cover,  while  close 
by  in  the  Londonderry  Hall  the  very  interesting 
educational  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  arranged.  The  numerous  com- 
petitions were  a further  source  of  attraction, 
though  on  the  first  day,  which  was  mostly 
occupied  with  the  judging  of  the  live  stock, 
only  one  competition  was  decided,  namely,  a 
butter-making  test  for  pupils  of  the  County 
Committee  classes. 

We  hope  to  give  a full  report  of  these  dif- 
ferent features  in  our  next  issue,  for  this  week 
time  only  permits  of  brief  mention,  with  a note 
of  some  of  the  chief  winners. 


GET  IT  FROM  - 

ATKINS 


Bee 

Hives 

And 

Appliances 


We  hold  a large 
up-to-date  Stock. 
Our  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.  Ask  us 
to  send  you  a copy 


John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  Mall,  CORK. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

GAN  BB  XirOIDBD. 

Sand  Past  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 


TAXES  RECOVERY,  LTD.. 

Incoma  Tax  Exparts. 

■ WESTMORELAND  STREET.  DWBLIB. 

Wa  nadertake  all  claasas  al  Iccotna  Tax  wark. 


A BOON  TO  FARMERS— Purdon’s  Pocket  Edition 
of  Irish  Fairs  for  1920,  with  CATTLE  READY 
RECKONER.  Price  1/6;  poet  free  1/8. — Brunswick 
Press,  Ltd..  179  Qt.  Brunswick  Street. 


CATTLE. 

In  the  aged  Shorthorn  bull  class  Mr.  A.  J. 
Marshall,  of  Stranraer,  had  only  one  to  oppose 
his  famous  roan  bull,  Pellipar  Iris,  whose 
latest  triumph  was  the  winning  of  the  cham- 
pionship at  Dublin  Show.  He,  of  course,  was 
now  the  winner  again,  though  in  Messrs.  F. 
& T.  Maclean’s  Collynie  Cupid,  a straight, 
deep  son  of  Masterstroke,  came  a good  second 
winner.  In  the  two-year-old  Shorthorn  bull 
class  another  Pellipar-bred  animal  came  first 
in  Col.  Ogilby’s  level  bull,  Pellipar  Jester,  one 
of  Mr.  Marshall’s,  Royal  Abundance  being 
next,  and  in  the  yearling  class  Mr.  Marshall 
again  led  with  his  Rothes  King  4th,  a blocky 
son  of  Collynie  Bright  Star.  In  the  female 
section  for  Shorthorns  Mr.  J.  McKinney’s 
(Ballymoney)  Daisy  Queen  came  first  of  the 
Dairy  cows,  Messrs.  Maclean  winning  first  in 
an  aged  cow  class  and  also  first  in  the  three- 
year-old  heifer  class.  Mr.  D.  Patterson,  Cole- 
raine, won  with  his  Princess  Lady  Dorothy  in 
the  two-year-old  heifer  class,  and  with  his 
Thorndale  Lady  Dorothy  in  the  yearling  heifer 
class.  Mr.  Ed.  Cowdy’s  (Loughgall)  Summer- 
island  Orphan  Bloom  was  the  winner  of  the 
heifer  calves. 

fine  Aberdeen-.Vngus  winner  was  provided 
in  Mr.  F.  J.  Robb's  four-  year-old  bull 
Petunian,  who  was  first  in  his  class,  winner  of 
the  champion  cup  and  also  of  the  Major  silver 
medal.  Mr.  C.  W.  Dunbar-Bullar,  with  his 
Principal  of  Curragh,  came  first  of  the 
younger  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls,  winning  also 
the  Victory  Challenge  Cup,  while  in  the  female 
classes  the  first  winners  were  Sir  Robert 
Anderson  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Robb.  In  a nice  sec- 
tion of  Galloway  cattle  the  Victory  Challenge 
Cup  went  to  Mrs.  B.  H.  Lane’s  yearling  heifer, 
the  cup  for  .^yrshires  was  secured  by  another 
yearling  heifer,  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  Wright, 
Dundonald,  while  among  Jerseys  the  cup- 
winner  was  Mr.  E.  Bewley’s  Dublin-bred  bull. 

Continued  on  page  6S6« 


DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  A PHYSiaAN. 

WE  have  had  several  letters  recently  from 
elderly  folks  of  either  sex  complaining 
of  little  lumps  and  pimples  forming 
about  the  lips  and  cheeks.  They  are  painless 
and  cause  no  inconvenience,  save  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appearance.  Of  course,  everyone  wants 
them  cured  at  once;  they  would  not  write  to 
us  otherwise.  But  when  a man  or  woman  has 
turned  sixty  anything  in  the  shape  of  a growth 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  interference 
with  it  only  undertaken  if  • and  when  such 
growths  or  lumps  take  on  dangerous  attri- 
butes. The  man  or  woman  who  wants  these 
growths  removed  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
personal  appearance  must,  indeed,  be  vain  to 
a degree.  Luckily  for  these  good  people  few 
surgeons  will  willingly  pander  to  their  wishes; 
for  the  surgeon  knows  full  well  that  to  begin 
cutting  or  scraping  these  lumps  is  the -surest 
way  to  turn  a growth  (quite  harmless,  if  let 
alone)  into  a cancerous  tumour.  We  have 
pointed  all  this  out  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
yet  we  have  four  letters  this  very  week  from 
readers  about  it  all.  The  guiding  rule  in  all 
such  cases  should  be  to  let  such  growths  alone 
unless  -painful  and,  increasing  in  size.  If 
growing  perceptibly  and  causing  pain, 
then  away  with  them,  but  not  other- 
wise. For  cancer  is  a disease  of  ad- 

vanced life,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
induce  a cancer  in  any  old  or  elderly  person 
by  simply  stirring  up  some  otherwise  harmless 
lump  or  pimple  that  would  never  be  likely  to 
do  any  harm  if  let  alone.  “ Let  well  alone  ” is 
a very  wise  admonition;  and,  if  ever  it  applied 
to  anything,  it  applies  to  the  condition  we  re- 
fer to. 


Anyway,  without  seeing  such  cases,  we  can- 
not advise.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  see  an 
intelligent  surgeon  and  get  him  to  examine  the 
growths  thoroughly.  If  he  says  there  is  an 
element  of  danger  associated  with  them,  then 
they  should  be  cut  out.  Btit  not  otherwise. 
We  don’t  usually  go  courting  at  sixty  years 
or  more  of  age,  and,  therefore,  a little  de- 
terioration of  one’s  personal  appearance  at 
that  time  of  life  does  not  matter  much.  It 
should  not  matter  enough  to  induce  people  for 
vanity’s  sake  to  get  perfectly  natural  senile  e.x- 
crescences  stirred  up  into  active  life,  and  turn 
them  into  a cancer. 


There  seem  to  be  some  cases  of  mumps 
about.  Mumps  (or  parotitis)  is  an  affection 
of  the  parotid  glands,  usually  due  to  cold. 
Mumps  is  sometimes,  however,  secondary  to 
other  ailments,  and  attacks  children  and  young 
adults  principally.  The  neck  is  stiff  and  pain- 
ful and  the  glands  swollen  and  enlarged.  When 
the  condition  comes  on,  a warm  bath  and  a 
good  brisk  purge  should  be  given.  After  this 
hot  fomentations  should  be  kept  applied  to 
neck,  and  recovery  soon  takes  place.  Mumps, 
all  the  same,  is  infectious,  and  the  patient 
should  be  kept  away  from  others. 


Shingles,  or  Herpes  Zoster,  is  not  very  com- 
mon now,  but  we  hear  of  a case  now  and 
then.  It  consists  of  a rash  round  the  middle 
of  the  body,  and  there  used  to  be  a belief  that 
if  the  rash  went  completely  round  the  body 
and  met,  the  patient  would  die.  This  was,  and 
is,  all  nonsense.  The  condition  is  not  dan- 
gerous. The  treatment  consists  of  painting 
the  irruption  twice  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  taking  the  following  mixture: — Iodide  of 
potass,  li  drams;  liquor  arsenicalis,  i dram, 
and  chloroform  water,  8 ounces.  One  table- 
spoonful three  times  daily. 


“ Father,”  of  Co.  Limerick,  should  have 
his  son’s  urine  examined  for  albumen  and 
sugar,  and  let  us  know  result,  when  we  can  ad- 
vise further.  Meantime  the  following  medi- 
cine should  be  taken; — Bicarbonate  of  soda,' 2 
drams;  tincture  of  hyosciamos,  2 drams; 
chloroform  water,  8 ounces.  One  tablespoon- 
ful 3 times  daily. 
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“ Frank,”  of  Co.  Kerry,  we  fear,  need  not 
look  for  much  improvement  at  his  age.  Bathe 
the  ankle  night  and  morning  in  very  hot  water, 
and  then  rub  in  camphor  liniment.  Continue 
wearing  the  bandage.  The  condition  is  all  due 
to  the  original  fracture  and  to  sciatica. 


“ T.  S.,”  Co.  Kerry,  need  not  be  uneasy  about 
his  son  growing  so  tall.  It  is  quite  natural; 
some  youths  grow  up  to  twenty^five  years  of 
age.  Continue  with  the  tablets  and  powder 
ordered  by  the  doctor,  and  for  the  stomach 
trouble,  when  it  comes  on,  give  a good  dose 
of  castor  oil  in  hot  coffee. 


Home  Dressmaking. 

A Daintyi^Summer  Blouse. 


“ Anxious,”  Co.  Cork,  should  steam  his  face 
over  hot  steam,  and  touch  the  pimples  lightly 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  He  should  give  up 
shaving  for  the  present,  and  avoid  salt  meat 
and  all  alcohol. 

“ Long  Tom,”  Co.  Limerick,  should  keep  his 
bowels  well  open  and  take  the  following  mix- 
ture :_Powdered  rhubarb,  30  grams;  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  2 drams;  compound  essence  of 
peppermint,  i dram;  tincture  of  gentia^  2 
drams,  and  chloroform  water,  8 ounces.  One 
tablespoonful  three  times  daily. 

The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  aueries  with  regard  to  matters  or 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  ^en 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  witn 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  fuU  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


GOOD  FURNISHING. 

Sit  in  chairs  before  you  buy  them,  and 
choose  only  those  that  are  absolutely  comfor- 
table. Arm-chairs  should  make  you  want  to 
curl  up  in  their  luxurious  arms. 

Buy  things  that  are  really  “ good,”  that  have 
lasting  qualities,  even  if  you  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  them.  You  will  be  better  satis- 
fied in  the  end. 

Remember  to  have  plain  walls  with_  figured 
floor  coverings.  Figured  inside  curtains 
be  used  with  plain  walls,  but  they_  shoum  be 
the  same  as  the  upholstery,  or  cushions.  Have 
plainness  somewhere  in  every  room. 

Remember  that  taste  is  not  a question  of 
money,  but  rather  of  a sense  for  eolour  and  pro- 
portion. Everyone  is  not  born  with  this  sense, 
but  it  may  be  cultivated.  Quite  as  pleasir^  re- 
sults may  be  attained  with  simple  as  with  ex- 
pensive things. 

Consider,  as  Ruskin  advised,  whether  a Uiing 
be  useful  and  whether  it  be  beautiful.  Com- 
bine use  and  beauty.  It  can  be  done.  Keep 
a useless  ornament  only  when  it  is  supremely 
beautiful.  This  is  its  only  excuse  for  exist- 
ence. 

Get  rid  of  dust-catchers,  wherever  you  can. 

Keep  only  those  things  that  can  be  easily 
cleaned  with  the  dustless  duster. 


Most  of  my  readers,  I think,  will  be 
pleased  with  this  week’s  pattern  of  a 
dainty  but  simple  summer  blouse.  The 
design  is  equally  well  suited  to  the  young  girl 
and  to  the  woman  in  late  thirties,  whilst  the 
blouse  can  be  made  more  or  less  dressed  by 
the  amount  of  trimming  and  work  put  into  it. 
Though  dainty  enough  for  the  smartest 
occasions,  this  blouse  is  exceedingly  simple  in 
shape  and  is  perfectly  easy  to  make.  I should 
add  that  it  is  equally  easy  to  launder. 

The  Material.— This  design  may  be  carried 
out  in  a very  wide  range  of  materials.  For 
smart  wear  it  would  be  charming  made  up  m 


georgette,  crepe  de  Chine,  radium  crepe,  or 
chiffon.  For  more  general  summer  wear  it 
would  look  very  well  carried  out  in  cotton  voile, 
cotton  georgette,  printed  lawn,  haircord  muslin 
or  organdy.  The  same  design  may  be  made 
up  as  a morning  shirt  if  you  omit  the  lap  and 
the  headings,  in  which  case  I would  advise  the 
choice  of  gingham,  zephyr,  Jap  silk,  cotton 
crepe,  or  linen.  In  any  case,  you  will  need 
two  and  one-eighth  yards  of  40in.  wide  rnaterial 
for  this  design,  or  its  equivalent  in  a wider  or 
narrower  stuff. 

The  Pattern.— There  are  only  five  pieces  in 
this  pattern — back,  front,  sleeve,  collar,  and 
cuff.  In  addition,  however,  you  will  need 
facings  for  the  front  of  the  blouse,  and  these 
you  can  cut  by  folding"  back  a three-inch-wide 
strip  from  the  front  edge  of  the  front  and  cut- 
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System  makes  leisure.  If  one  is  systematic 
about  her  work  she  arranges  some'  time  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

Perseverance  conquers  all  things. 

Loving  the  lovable  is  no  trouble.  But  the 
unlovely  often  have  the  greater  claim  and  need 
our  love  the  most. 

Selfishness  is  always  seeking  happiness— ^and 
by  that  very  act  making  happiness  impossible. 


it  is  certainly  an  economy  in  material.  Re- 
member that  no  turnings  are  allowed  for  in  the 
pattern,  therefore  you  should  leave  the  follow- 
ing: One  inch  on  the  bottom  of  the  blouse, 
lioth  back  and  front  ; half-inch  on  the  under- 
arm seams  ; quarter-inch  on  each  front  edge 
to  round  the  neck  ; one-eighth  inch  on  the 
shoulder  and  armhole  edges  ; half-inch  on  the 
sleeve  seams  ; one-eighth  inch  on  the  top  and 
bottom  ; one-eighth  inch  on  outer  edges  of 
collar,  and  one-quarter  inch  on  the  inner  edge  ; 
one-eighth  inch  all  round  the  cuff. 

The  Cutting  Out.— Open  the  material  to  its 
full  width,  and  then  fold  it  in  such  a way  that 
the  selvedges  come  together  down  one  side. 
Then  lay  upon  it  (as  shown  in  the  diagram) 
the  collar,  cuff,  facing  and  back  pieces.  The 
straight  edges  of  the  back  and  collar  must  be 
placed  to  the  fold  of  the  material.  Cut  these 
pieces  out  as  economically  as  possible,  then 
open  the  material  again  to  its  full  width  and 
fold  it  in  such  a way  that  the  selvedges  come 
together  down  each  side  and  the  cut  edges  to- 
gether at  the  top  (as  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
second  diagram).  Now  lay  the  sdeeve  and 
front  pieces  upon  the  folded  material,  taking 
care  that  they  are  placed  absolutely  straight 
upon  the  stuff. 

The  Makings.— Begin  by  putting  the  facings 
on  to  the  blouse  fronts.  The  proper  way  to  do 
this  is  to  place  the  cut-out  facings  on  the 
blouse  fronts  anci  cut  off  the  latter  by  them. 
Then  place  the  blouse  pieces  and  the  facings 
right  sides  together,  taking  care  that  they  fit 
accurately,  and  pin  them  carefully  into  place. 
Run  down  each  of  the  centre  front  edges,  giv- 
ing a quarter-inch  turning,  press  open  the 
seams,  turn  right  side  out,  and  press  again. 
Turn  in  the  raw  edges  to  meet  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  piece,  and  tack  them  firmly,  then 
whip  the  veining  to  them.  Next,  turn  in  the 
raw  edges  of  the  remaining  piece  of  each  front 
and  whip,  the  other  side  of  the  veining  to  them. 
You  can'  replace  the  strip  veining  by  a hand- 
worked  open  seam,  if  you  prefer  it.  Whip  the 
veining  to  the  raw  edges  of  the  back  shoulders. 
Roll  the  edge  of  each  front  shoulder,  gather  it, 
and  draw  up  the  gathering  thread  to  naake  the 
front  exactly  the  same  length  as  the  back  shoul- 
der. Now  whip  the  other  edge  of  the  veinmg 
to  this  gathered  shoulder.  Next,  join  togmher 
the  under-arm  seams  by  French  sewing.  Turn 
up  an  inch-wide  hem  at  the  bottom,  and  sew 
firmly.  Next,  make  the  fastenings.  ihese 
may  be.  butfonholes  and  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,  or  press-studs.  In  any  case,  however, 
buttons  should  be  sewn  on  to  the  front  as  an 
ornamental  feature. 

Now  roll  the  edges  of  the  collar  very  neatly 
and  whip  the  veining  on  to  them.  Then  whip 
the  lace  on  to  the  other  edge  of  the  veining, 
easing  it  just  the  merest  trifle  (except  at  the 
corners,  where  it  must  be  full),  otherwise  it 
• will  drag  when  washed.  Sew  the  collar  on  to 
the  blouse  by  running  it  and  then  felling  the 
raw  edge  very  neatly. 

Join  the  sleeve  seams  by  French  sewing. 
Roll  the  edge  of  the  armhole  to  whip  the  vein- 
ing to  it.  Roll  the  cuff  very  carefully  all  round 
the  edge  and  whip  the  veining  to  iff  I hen 
whip,  the  lace  to  the  outer  edge  and  the  ends, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  on  ^e  collar.  Roil 
the  raw  edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuff  and 
gather  it.  Then  .whip  the  gathers  to  the  other 
edge  of  the  veining  round  the  cuff.  Roll  the 
top  of  the  sleeve  and  whip  it  to  the  edge  of  tlm 
veining  round  the  armholes.  Thread  the  hem 
at  the^  bottom  of  the  blouse  with  elastic,  and 
fasten  it  with  a hook  and  eye. 


ting  a pattern  exactly  like  the  turned-back 
strip.  Before  cutting  out,  lay  the  pattern 
against  you,  and  make  any  little  alterations 
that  may  be  necessary.  It  is  easier  to  do  this 
in  the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  garment,  and 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied.  Pfioe  Is. 
each;  cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  eacK 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 
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It  depends  on 
the  Breed 

As  in  all  other  forms  of  life  so  it 
is  with  seeds — the  best  results  are 
produced  by  the  purest  strains, 
Among  seeds  the  “Purity”  strain 
brings  the  prizewinners. 

Let  us  send  you  a Catalogue  of 
“ Purity  ” seeds. 


Wwo  Examples 

The  ''Monarch”  Yellow  Globe  Mangel 
Seed  is  of  very  choice  quality  and  a proved 
I heavy  cropper.  Investigate  before  you  sow 


The  Prize  Purple'Top  Swede  is  a large  well 
shaped  turnip  of  the  ” Purity”  breed  ; it  is 
free  from  coarseness  and  a good  keeper. 
6 lbs.  will  sow  an  Irish  acre 


THOS.  McKenzie  & sons,  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin 


BELFAST  SHOW— continued 


Danum  Lilac’s  Last.  There  was  a fine  dis- 
play of  Kerry  cattle,  and  the  Victory  Cup  here 
went  to  Mrs.  Robertson’s  yearling  heifer, 
Vaddy  Mourne  3rd,  the  Kerry  Cattle 
Society’s  silver  medals  being  awarded  to  Sir 
Robert  Anderson’s  bull,  Ard  Caein  Magnus, 
and  Mrs.  Robertson’s  cup-winner,  Vaddy 
Mourne  3rd.  A yearling  heifer  shown  by  Mr. 
Sam  Gibson,  Dunmurry,  gained  the  Dexter 
Cup. 

In  the  sheep  section  the  challenge  cup  and 
the  special  prize  of  £5  for  Border  Leicesters 
went  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Bell,  Hillsborough,  for  a 
shearling  ewe  ; Mr.  Shannon,  Derrybeg,  Lima- 
vady,  won  the  cup  offered  in  the  Suffolk  group, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pilkington,  Parkmore,  won  both 
the  challenge  cup,  another  Victory  Cup  for  the 
Blackfaced  breed,  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup 
in  this  group  going  to  Lieut. -Col.  Lowry. 

The  Large  White  Ulster  breed  was  strongly 
represented  in  the  pig  section.  The  cup  for 
the  best  boar  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith, 
Crossgar,  with  Ballyalgin  Pride,  and  the  same 
owner’s  Ballyalgin  Empress  was  awarded  the 
cup  for  the  best  sow. 

, A fuller  account  of  the  classes  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 


SHOW  NOTICES. 

The  fourteenth  annual  show  of  the  Dun- 
gannon  Agricultural  Association  is  fixed  for 
Wednesday  next,  2nd  June,  at  Dungannon 
1 ark.  A very  full  programme  has  been  ar- 
langed,  embracing  classes  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  dairy  produce  and 
machinery,  while  there  are  also  several  in- 
teresting sporting  events  in  the  way  of  horse- 
^mping,  riding,  driving,  and  trotting. 
Granted  favourable  weather,  this  should  prove 
one  of  the  most  successful  fixtures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Association. 


Another  important  Northern  fixture  is  duf 
the  following  week — Wednesday,  9th  June — a 
Lurgan,  when  the  Lurgan  Agricultural  Associ 
ation  will  hold  their  fourth  annual  show.  Eoi 
such  a young  fixture  this  exhibition  has  growr 
rapidly,  and  on  the  present  occasion  promises 
to  provide  a most  representative  display  of  live 
stock,  dairy  produce,  home  industries,  etc 
"*■'  0'’cr  a hundred  classes,  and  ir 

addition  to  over  .£450  in  cash  awards  the  prize 
list  includes  eleven  challenge  cups.  The  sec 

Av^n^  McCourt,  3 Windsoi 

•Avenue,  Lurgan. 


gold  medal  for  competition  instead  of  the  silver 
medal.  Special  prizes  are  also  offered  in  the 
Black-faced  sheep  and  agricultural  horse 
classes.  The  class  for  yearling  Shorthorn 
bulls  has  been  divided  this  year,  for  bulls 
calved  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1919,  and 
before  the  1st  April,  1919  ; and  a class  for 
bulls  calved  after  the  1st  April,  1919.  There 
is  an  extra  class  for  Dairy  cow,  the  property 
of  a farmer  whose  Poor  Law  valuation  does 
not  exceed  .£25,  and  two  new  classes  for  Irish 
creameries  in  the  butter  section.  As  usual, 
the  show  will  contain  sections  for  pigs,  goats, 
poultry,  pigeons,  etc.,  while  an  interesting 
display  of  modern  farm  machinery  is  also 
promised.  Further  information  regarding  the 
show  can  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Broadway,  Ballymena. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Salve  Mater. 

By  Dr.  F.  J.  Kinsman,  who  gives  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
after  spending  twenty-four  years  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
of  which  for  eleven  years  he  was  Bishop.  Lon- 
don : Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  39  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C.4.  Price  9s.  net. 

Two  facts  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  write 
much  about  this  book:  it  is  altogether  outside 
the  pale  of  our  columns,  and  also  it  partakes 
chiefly  of  the  nature  of  a personal  explanation 
for  the  author’s  friends.  All  the  same,  a great 
many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  in- 
terested, for  it  is  by  no  means  usual  for  a man 
of  Dr.  Kinsman’s  standing  to  make  such  a 
big  change  in  life  and  work,  though,  he  tells 
us,  not  in  faith  ! Whether  one  feels  the  force 
of  the  writer’s  arguments  or  not,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  he  writes  in  evident  sincerity, 
and  there  is  no  point  he  tries  to  avoid,  though 
admitting  he  cannot  understand  some  of  the 
dogmas  of  his  newly-adopted  Church.  His 
reasoning  regarding  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  can  be  best 
summed  up  in  his  statement  : — “ It  seems 
easier  to  tolerate  additions  and  multiplications 
than  subtractions  and  additions,  easier  to 
Ignore  exaggerations  than  dilutions.” 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

.Live  Stock  Returns  of  England  and 
ith  Summaries  for  the  United  Kingdom 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
rrpence  net. 


Acreage  and 
Wales,  w 
London : 
Price  foi 


The  popular  Ballymena  Show,  organised  b 
i ' m Antrim  Agricultural  Associatioi 

went  h Successful  as  thi 

(lent  has  proved  m past  years,  the  comin 

The  prizes  i 

iear  '‘''‘■ffcly  increased  thi 

>tai,  and  extra  awards  include  a cup  valu 

Soefeu-  Co-operativ 

t^ocieu.  Ltd.,  for  the  best  Dairy  cow  e.xhibite 
> a member  of  a co-operative  society  The 

Cheviot  SW  * -‘^P^erson  Shield,  whilst  th 
ChCMot  Sheep  Society  this  vear  offer  thei 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pi4<  UXed  or  bou^t  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinitcr  and 
MuDftcr 

Ulster  and 
Connangbt 

1920. 

1919. 

May  20  th 

12.531 

4,755 

5,163 

2.340 

Total  aince 
Jaa.  let 

252,184 

89.897 

93,367 

460,941 

May  29,  1920. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

June  1— Coleraine  Show  (Rich.  H.  Gilmore. 

M.R.O.V.S.,  Hon.  Sec.). 

June  2— Dungannon  Show  (8.  Little,  M.R.C.V.S.. 
Secretary). 

June  3— Portadown  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(Aubrey  Lewis,  Sec.). 

June  9— Kanturk  Show. 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Aseociation’s  Annual 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt,  Secretary,  4 Wind- 
sor Avenue,  Lurgan). 

June  10— Strabane  Agricultural  Show  (John  S.  Weir, 
Hon.  Sec.). 

June  16— Ck>.  Antrim  Agricultural  Aseociation’s 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John 
Kyle,  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena). 

June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.). 

June  22 — North  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.). 

June  23 — Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Riordan). 

June  23,  24 — North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29- July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London.  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 
Griffin,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8 — Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byme,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  16 — Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies’ 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (R.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22 — Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 

Lynch). 

July  27— Birr  Show  (Secretary,  H.  Horan,  Clonaheen, 
Shinrone). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro'  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29- Aug.  2 — Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3 — Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  Ballickmoyler,  Queen’s 
County,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls- 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Aug.  19— Wexford  Show. 

Aug.  25— Cookstown  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Show  (Secretary,  Wm.  Parke,  Union 
Street,  Cookstown). 

Sept  1 — Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  1,  2— Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 

Sept.  7 — Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 

B.  O’Donnell,  M.I.H.,  F.R.H.S.). 

Sept.  9,  10 — Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  14— Roscommon  Show. 

Sept.  15— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  16 — Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Border-Leioester  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1 — Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter  Fat 
Stock  Show  (Ed.  Bohane,  Superinten- 
dent). 

Deo.  16,  17 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
copies  of  this  paper  at  FABME&S’  GAZETTE  Office, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 


SACKS 


FOR  SALE  OR  LENT  ON 

hire.  


We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS,  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES,  ETC. 


Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  O.P.O..  SI.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegpamt-"Patpie  Dublin.”  Telephone  1(71  V 


May  29,  1920. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

: Dublin,  May  27.— A further  addition  to 

entries  in  the  beef  market  to-day  caused  values 
• to  decline  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  from  last 
j-  week’s  level.  Heavy  weig'ht  bullocks  in  Weil- 
ls meated  condition  averag-ed  100s,  to  105s.,  and 

■ super  grade  occasionally  Is.  or  so  per  cwt. 

’ extra.  Heifers,  however,  were  not  so  easily 

negotiated,  and  really  tip.-top  qualities  could 
be  purchased  inside  of  98s.  to  103s.  and  104s. 
per  cwt.  on  foot.  Plainer  descriptions  of  bul- 
locks and  heifers  were  from  90s.  to  91s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  and  commoners,  lig'ht  and  rough 
sorts,  80s.  to  88s.;  trade  for  fat  bulls  and  cows 
showed  a palpable  easing  off.  Beef  cows  of 

■ best  grass  class,  87s.  6d.  to  97s.  6d.  and  98s. 
per  cwt.;  other  descriptions  from  47s.  6d.  to 

, 78s.  and  84s.  according  to  size  and  character. 

Fat  bulls  also  averaged  from  47s.  6d.  to  75s. 
i and  95s.  with  occasional  extra  nice  exhibits, 
i 97s.  6d.  to  104s.  per  cwt. 

1 The  sheep  market  experienced  perhaps  the 
I most  severe  discourting  that  has  occurred  for 
I.  several  months  past.  Neatly  nice  shorn  sheep 
i averaged  five  to  six  guineas  each,  which  on  a 
i casual  estimate  may  be  reckoned  to  approxi- 
mately Is.  to  Is.  iod.  per  lb.,  while  fancy 
I Cheviot  wether  qualities  made,  say,  near  Is. 

! lid.  and  2s.  per  lb.  Rougher  classes  sheep, 
ewes,  etc.,  figured  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
! lb.  Lambs  got  a preference  over  sheep  in 
quantity  with  many  butchers.  Best  run  of 
; lambs  made  80s.  to  94s.  each,  and  extras  96s. 
to  100s.  and  102s.  6d.;  small  and  medium 
lambs,  44s.  to  7Ls.  each.  Veal  calves  15d.  to 
! 18d.  per  lb. 

There  was  another  fairly  liberal  market  of 
swine  to  draw  upon,  just  1,344  exhibits  being 
penned.  Buyers  were  in  good  attendance,  but 
showed  a more  cautious  and  reserved  attitude 
and  altogether  a further  sharp  depression  must 
be  recorded.  In  live  weight,  test  terms  indi- 
cate another  fall  of  5s.  to  los.  per  cwt.,  scale 

■ rates  showing  currencies  to  be  125s.  to  130s. 
per  cwt.  for  best  hogs  on  foot,  perhaps  132s. 
to  135s.  for  fancy  pork  class.  Rougher  classes 
of  pigs  around  120s.  per  cwt. 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

s. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

Best  quality 

..  100 

0 

to 

105 

0 

Secondary  quality 

..  90 

0 

to 

91 

6 

Inferior  quality 

..  80 

0 

to 

88 

0 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 

Choice  ewes  (in  wool) 

1 

11 

to 

2 

0 

Choice  wethers  (in  wool) 

1 

5 

to 

1 

9 

Pigs  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 

Choice  bacon  and  pork 

..  132 

0 

to 

135 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

..  125 

0 

to 

130 

0 

Crain  (per  barrel) — 

White  oats 
Black  oats 

} 

No 

market. 

Potatoes  (per  cwt) 

...  12 

0 

to 

13 

6 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

8 

to 

2 

9 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

...  24 

0 

to 

26 

0 

Ducks 

,..  25 

0 

to 

27 

6 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

...  11- 

0 

to 

12 

0 

Medium  hay 

...  10 

0 

to 

10 

9 

Oaten  straw 

5 

3 

to 

6 

0 

Wheaten  straw 

6 

0 

to 

6 

3 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
y Dublin,  May  27. — Supplies: — Cattle,  2,106,  in- 
4.  crease  347;  sheep,  8.563,  increase  2,150.  The 
trade  for  cattle  was  slow  and  dragging,  last 
; week’s  extreme  prices  - not  being  realised.  A 
clearance  was,  however,  effected  at  a reduc- 
tion of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  There  was  a 
■ more  plentiful  supply  of  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
trade  was  considerably  worse,  especially  for 
unfinished  lots.  Quotations; — Best  bullocks 
r and  heifers,  98s,  to  106s.  per  cwt.,  live  weight  ; 
I others,  82s.  to  97s.  per  cwt.,  live  weight  ; cows 

i-  and  bulls,  40s.  to  105s.  per  cwt.,  live  weight  ; 
mutton.  Is  9d.  to  2s.  per  lb.;  lambs,  45s.  to 
90s.  each. 

I Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  27,  28  and  29 

B Prussia  Street,  Dublin,  May  27. — Beasts  2,116, 
t increase  347  ; sheep  8,563,  increase  7,150. 
B The  increased  supplies  caused  an  easier  ten- 


dency all  round.  A few  tip-top  lots  of  finished 
cattle  realised  last  week’s  quotation,  102s.  to 
107s.  per  cwt.,  but  with  all  other  classes  very 
difficult  to  negotiate,  with  prices  favouring 
buyers.  Trade  for  sheep  on  similar  lines,  but 
unshorn  lots  more  or  less  neglected.  Lambs 
plentiful  and  prices  lower. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  May 
27. — Cattle  supplies  2,106,  increase  347  ; sheep 
supplies  8,563,  increase  2,150.  Although  last 
day’s  rates  were  obtained  at  the  opening  of 
the  market  for  a few  choice  lots  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  lambs,  the  bulk  of  the  .supplies  was  sold 
at  a substantial  reduction  in  prices,  and  a 
clearance  was  not  effected  in  any  department. 
Quotations: — Cattle,  best,  from  100s.  to  108s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight  ; secondary,  from  90s.  to 
99s.  per  cwt.;  cows,  from  65s.  to  98s.  per  cwt.; 
sheep,  from  17d;  to  24d.  per  lb.;  lambs,  from 
43s.  to  95s.  each. 

Messrs  Hanbury  & potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  Dublin,  May  27.— Numbers— Cattle 
2,106,  increase  347;  sheep  5,563,  increase  2,150; 
Very  quiet  trade  for  all  descriptions  of  stock 
at  lower  rates.  Beef— For  best,  from  95s.  to 
107s.  per  cw't.,  live  weight  ; others  from  80s. 
to  90s.  per  cwt.;  mutton.  Is  4d.  to  2s.  4d.  per 
lb.;  lambs  up  to  100s.  each. 

Belfast.  Fat  Cattle,  May  25. — The  number  of 
cattle,  etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day 
amounted  to  367  cattle  and  585  sheep  ; total, 
952.  The  following  are  the  prices  per  head: — 
Bullocks,  first-class,  ^50  to  £60;  second-class, 
J40  to  .£49  10s.;  heifers,  first-class,  £50  to 
£60  ; second-class,  £40  to  £49  10s.;  cows,  first- 
class,  £48  to  £ £56  ; second-class,  £39  to  £47 
10s.;  sheep,  £8  10s.  to  £9  5s.;  lambs,  £4  10s. 
to  £6.  Prices  per  cwt.,  live  weight: — Bullocks, 
prime,  £4  18s.  to  £5  ; very  good,  £4  16s.  to 
£4  18s.;  heifers,  prime,  £4  18s.  to  £5;  very 
good,  £4  16s.  to  £4  18s.;  cows,  prime,  £4  9s. 
to  £4  11s.;  very  good,  £4  7s.  to  £4  9s.  Beef, 
first-class.  Is.  6d.  to  Is,  7d.;  second-class.  Is. 
4d.  to  Is.  6d.;  mutton,  2s.  Id.  to  2s.  3d.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales — The 
numbers  on  offer  at  the  weekly  sale  of  fat 
sheep  and  lambs  held  by  Messrs.  John  Robson, 
Ltd.,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last  were  fully  double 
that  of  the  previous-  market.  For  top  quality 
lambs  recent  values  were  maintained,  but 
secondary  lambs  suffered  in  value  from  3s.  to 
5s.  per  head,  however,  the  extreme  high  prices 
prevailing  for  several  w'eeks  would  fully  war- 
rant us.  The  warm  weather  mitigated  against 
trade  for  heavy  mutton,  values  being  about  2d. 
per  lb.  under  recent  markets,  but  for  light 
hoggets  and  horned  sheep  prices  were  sus- 
tained, and  full  quotations  of  last  week  w'ere 
realised.  Blackfaced  w'edders  made  up  to 
120s.;  Blackfaced  ewes  to  107s.;  White  w'edders 
to  180s.;  White  ewes  to  185s.;  crossbreds  to 
170s.;  large  lambs  to  118s.;  and  crossbred 
lambs  to  105s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  and 
store  cattle  held  on  Tuesday  there  was  a fall- 
ing off  in  supplies,  excepj  in  the  cow  depart- 
ment, w'here  numbers  were  normal.  The 
highest  prices  of  the  season  w'ere  recorded,  the 
record  value  of  112s.  per  live  cwt.  or  Is.  per  lb. 
live  weight  being  obtained  in  several  instances 
for  prize  bullocks  and  heifers.  Scarcely  any 
cattle  coming  under  the  category  of  fat  were 
sold  under  100s.  For  bulls,  values  ranged 
betw'een  90s.  and  108s.  wdth  a keen  demand, 
and  shippers  the  principal  buyers.  Shippers 
also  bought  the  main  supply  of  the  cow  ring 
at  values  ranging  between  90s.  and  100s.  per 
live  cwt.,  and  the  demand  was  very  extensive 
and  supplies  short  of  requirements.  In  the 
store  department  all  classes  were  much  dearer 
than  the  previous  market.  The  favourable 
turn  of  the  Weather  had  the  effect  of  sending 
up  values  all  round.  Up  to  97s.  was  recorded 
for  short  keep  cattle  and  grazing  cattle  for 
summering  over  were  fully  £2  per  head  over 
last  week’s  values.  Milk  being  more  plentiful, 
springing  and  milch  cows  were  slightly  easier 


ENNIS’ 

“LINCOLNSHIRG' 

MC  POWDEBS 


CURE  ALL  DISEASES  OF  P1G& 
Soon  repay  thek  smaQ  cost 
Sow  eTerrwher^  lod.  per  dos,  post  W- 
tram  ttie  Sole  Pr<H>rletor„ 

IV, 


Talatfraphle  Addrais  : " Bparkanoy.  Bmlth,  London.” 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd. 

109,  103,  112,  113,  313,  343  & 374 
Central  Heat  Markets,  London,  E.O.  1, 
Bankers ; 

Lloyd'r  **Mik,  Ltd,,  West  Bmlthfleld.  London,  B.0, 1 
CAN  HANDLE  CONSIGNMENTS  OF— 

MBiLrr  - - 


BOOS,  eto. 

Foil  Talaos  obtained  and  returned  to  senders,  less 
commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the  best 
positions  in  SmithBeld  Markets,  they  are  in  a position 
to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every  descriptioo 
of  Game  etc. 

Obequos  and  Aeoounts  remitted  dally.  Labels  sent 
on  applleation. 

OORRR8POIIDEH08  DTriTBO. 


HORSES! 

3 Famous  Remedies. 

HARVEY’S  ACONITE  POWDERS. 

Famous  for  Chronic  Cough,  Touched  and 
Broken  Wind,  &c. 

3/-  and  11/9  per  Box. 

HARVEY’S  EMBROCATION  OR  CURB 
BOTTLE. 

Famous  for  all  kinds  of  Bony  Enlargements, 
Deep-seated  Lameness,  Swellings,  &c. 

4/6,  8/6  and  25/6  per  Bottle. 

HARVEY’S  WORM  AND  CONDITION 
POWDERS. 

Famous  for  maintaining  or  restoring  TRUE 
CONDITION,  and  for  removing  WORMS  of 
all  kinds,  except  the  Bot.  Boxes  containing 
the  course  of  15  Powders,  3/6  ; or  with  Special 
Physic  Ball,  4/3. 

ALSO 

Harvey’s  Red  Lotion,  for  Broken  Knees  and 
all  wounds. 

Harvey’s  Hair  Restoring  Ointment. 

Harvey’s  Edos  Purging  Powders,  and  other 
remedies. 

INDISPENSABLE  IN  THE  STABLE. 

Fully  described  in  “ THE  HORSE  OWNER’S 
HANDY  NOTE  BOOK,”  sent  gratis  and  post 
free  to  Horse  Owners  on  application  to  the 
Wholesale  Offices,  as  below. 


HARVEY  & CO.  (Dublin), Ltd. 

Offices — 49  Lower  Gardiner  St., 
DUBLIN. 

The  Remedies  may  be  had  of  most  Chemists. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

vCl.  towers  & CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 

(Telegrams : — “ Porca,  London.") 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 
All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to : — A.  TOWERS  & CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-eqnipped  Slaughterhonse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Pull  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 
Bankers:— The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 
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Fat  bullocks  made  up  to  ^£70  10s.,  heifers  to 
cows  to  <£68,  and  bulls  to  <£87  10s. 

John  Colgan  & Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast, 
had  a smaller  show  of  cattle  at  their  sale  on 
Tuesday.  There  was  a good  attendance  of 
butchers,  and  shippers  were  again  numerous, 
and  a good  selling  trade  was  experienced  in 
all  departments  at  last  week's  prices,  an  early 
clearance  being  readily  made.  Best  bullocks, 
£Q0,  heifers  <£60,  cows  .£50,  bulls  <£75.  There 
was  a large  number  of  both  sheep  and  lambs 
on  offer  on  Monday,  with  a good  attendance 
of  buyers.  Lambs  were  again  a good  trade, 
but  owing  to  the  warm  weather  heavy  mutton 
was  barely  as  good  a trade  as  last  week.  At 
the  finish  a clearance  was  effected.  Whitefaced 
wethers,  190s.;  Whitefaced  ewes,  195s.;  Black- 
faced wethers,  110s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  100s.; 
cross  hoggs,  197s.;  rams,  200s.;  lambs,  .£6  5s. 
to  70s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick — 

Weekly  Market,  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock,  and 
Sheep,  May  26. — Seasonable  supply.  No  top 
lots  on  sale.  Strippers,  <£25  10s.;  2i  year  old 
heifers,  <£31  10s.;  bullocks,  second  class,  ,£20 
to  ,£24;  yearling  bullocks,  <£15  to  <£18  10s.; 
heifers,  <£14  to  <£19.  Heavier  supplies  in  sheep 
department.  Trade  slower  than  last  market. 
Fat  sheep,  <£8  7s.  6d.  to  ,£9;  store  hoggets, 
.£4  9s.  6d.  to  ^6.  A good  clearance. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick — 

Special  Weekly  Dairy  Market,  May  25. — 
Supply  continues  above  seasonable  average  ; 
useful  class  on  sale.  Buyers  present  gave  full 
current  values.  Best  milchers,  £40  to  ^647  ; 
useful,  <£31  to  <£38  ; others,  .£22  to  <£28.  A 
good  clearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN  CORN  EXCHANGE  closed  for  holiday 
session. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  May  25. — Wholesale — Butter,  lump, 
wholesale,  2s.  7d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  lb.;  eggs,  hen.  23s.  to 
27s.;  duck,  27s.  to  31s.  per  120;  buttermilk,  3s.  6d. 
to  6s.  6d.  per  rundlet;  potherb  celery,  16e.  to  20s.;  rhu- 
barb, 8s.  to  12s.;  parsley,  9s.  to  12s.;  leeks,  46.  to  7e. 
per  doz.  bundles;  cauliflowers,  4s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  doz. ; 
potatoes,  Up-to-Dates,  12e.  to  12s.  6d. ; Windsor 
Castles,  12s.  to  12s.  9d. ; grain,  oats,  seed,  24s. ; oats, 
feeding,  20s.  6d.  to  22s. ; hay,  upland,  new,  lOs.  to 
13s.;  meadow.  6s.  to  9s.;  timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d. ; 
straw,  oat,  5s.  to  7s.;  pork,  medium,  185s.  per  cwt. 

DERRY  (Waterside  General  Market),  May  26.— 
Oats  new,  2s.  3d.  to  2e.  5d.  per  etone;  hay,  215s.  to 
230s.;  straw,  100s.  to  120s.  per  ton;  potatoes.  32s.  to 
35s.  per  sack. 

DERRY  (Victoria  Market),  May  26.— Oats,  new,  2s. 
4d.  to  2s.  7d.  per  stone;  hay,  200s.  to  220s.;  straw, 
110s.  to  170s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  35s.  to  38s.  per  sack; 
turf,  40s.  per  ton ; bogwood,  28s.  to  34s.  per  load. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  May  25. — Market  moderately  supplied, 
and  dear  all  round.  Strawberries,  6s.  to  lOs.  and 
12s.  6d.  per  lb.;  gooseberries,  7d.  to  9d,;  rhubarb,  3s. 
to  5s.  6d.,  7s..  12s.,  and  15s.  per  doz.;  broccoli,  3s.  6d. 


CALF  MEAL 


REARS  CALVES  WITHOUT  HIlKjmS  SCOUR 
SAVES  £Z  ON  EVERY  CALF  REARED. 


HAY.  STRAW 

& CATTLE  Or  luC 


FATTENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

«3oId  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drug  Merchants^ 

tSOfPSOK  Co  , Ltd.,  WESTMORELAND  MILLS, 

I.wu'onx 

Or  to  Adams  A Anderson,  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
■r  W.  Henohie,  7 Aahfleld  Terraee,  Terennre,  Dublin. 


to  5s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  and  8s.  per  doz.;  parsnips,  7s.  to 
10s.  per  cwt.,  anad  2s.  4d.  per  doz.  bunches;  carrots. 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  doz.;  salad,  lOd.  to  2s.  6d.,  and 
special,  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  scallions,  5d.  to  9d.  per 
bundle;  radishes,  4d.  to  6d.  and  8d.;  special.  Is.  per 
ditto;  beet,  4d.  to  8d.  per  doz.;  York  cabbage,  45s.  to 
60s.,  75s.,  80s.,  and  90s.  per  load;  parsley,  6d.  to  Is. 
per  rtay ; leeks,  3d.  to  6d.  per  bunch;  spinaoh,  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  float,  and  4s.  and  5s.  per  bag. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  May  25.— Fair  supplies  of  Dates  and 
Champions,  but  Skerries  in  few  hands.  Choice  table 
tubers  very  scarce,  prices  from  12s.  to  12s.  6d  , and 
Skerries  around  13s.  6d.,  perhaps  6d.  more  for  fancy 
stuff. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  May  25.— Between  holiday  interruption 
and  some  suspension  of  local  trade  owing  to  labour 
disagreement,  the  market  is  without  reliable  basis 
or  specially  changed  feature  from  Friday  last. 

DERRY,  May  2$.— Chickens,  8s.  to  12s.;  hens,  8s. 
to  10s.;  ducks,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.;  ducklings,  8s.  to  10s.  per 
pair. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  May  25.— Owing  to  holiday  interruption 
regular  supplies  are  awaited.  In  the  meantime  mar- 
ket in  both  sections  scarcely  quotable  with  any  re- 
liable basis  to  values. 

CORK  BUTTER,  May  25. — Firsts,  224s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 224s.  per  cwt. 

HAY  AND  STRAY/. 


to-day,  60  being  on  offer  at  prices  ranging  from  £40 
to  £60. 

ST.  IVES  CATTLE  MARKET.— On  Monday  last  the 
number  of  stock  entered  at  this  market  was— Beaste. 
450;  sheep,  316;  pigs,  380. 

DERBY,  May  25.— Small  supply  of  fat  cattle,  and 
quality  not  so  good  as  last  week.  The  entry  of  fat 
sheep  included  76  heavily-fed  animals  of  good 
quality.  Pelts  were  valued  at  9s.  6d.  each.  Calves 
were  much  cheaper,  realising  15d.  to  18s.  per  lb. 
Pigs  sold  at  late  rates,  making  24s.  to  26s.  6d.  per 
14  lb.  stone  dead  weight.  Numbers  in  the  market — 
Cattle,  41 ; sheep,  396 ; calves,  38 ; pigs,  27 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  May  25.-Smaller  supplies 
of  fat  catle  and  sheep,  and  quality  not  so  good  as 
last  week.  Pigs  were  cheaper  than  last  week,  rea- 
lising 26s.  per  14  lb.  stone.  Numbers  in  market— 
Cattle,  428;  sheep,  110;  calves,  82;  pigs,  361. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

LONDON  (Centralj,  May  27. — Chickens,  2s.  3d  to 
3s.  6d.  per  lb.;  hens,  dead.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d.;  live. 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  Eggs— English  hens,  28s  to  31s. ; 
duck,  28s  to  32s ; Irish  hens,  25s  to  26s.  6d.;  duck, 
26s.  to  30s.  Tame  rabbits,  8d.  to  Is.  lb.;  wild,  6d. 
to  9d.  lb.  Pigeons,  Is.  to  Is.  8d,;  ducklings,  2s.  to 
2s.  9d.  lb.  Great  care  should  be  taken  during  this 
hot  weather  to  starve  poultry  24  hours  before  kill- 
ing and  to  pack  carefully,  as  much  stuff  arrives  on 
market  out  of  condition  owing  to  careless  handling. 
In  most  cases  it  will  pay  to  send  by  passenger  train. 
—(Game  and  Son.) 

FARM  PRODUCE. 


DUBLIN.  May  25. — Market  of  small  dimensions; 
trade  again  on  quiet  side.  Choice  strong  hay,  11s. 
to  11s.  6d.,  and  an  occasional  load,  12s.;  medium 
strong  qualities.  10s.  to  10s.  9d.  and  lls. ; other  de- 
scriptions of  hay,  6s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Wheaten 
straw  around  6s.  and  6s.  3d.;  oaten,  5s.  3d.  to  6s. 
per  cwt. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

By  A.  T.  MArXHEWS. 

Crain.— In  26  English  markets  the  average  price 
of  wheat  was  72s.  7d.  per  480  lb.  last  week,  showing 
a reduction  of  Id.  per  qr.  on  the  week.  Prices 
ranged  from  71s.  lOd.  at  Lincoln  and  Leicester  up 
to  74s.  2d.  at  Hereford  The  Mark  Lane  quotation 
was  72s.  lOd.  Barley  in  21  markets  averaged  84s. 
3d.  per  400  lb.,  an  advance  of  2s.  4d.  per  qr.  on 
the  week.  Prices  ranged  from  71s.  7d.  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  up  to  101s.  9d.  at  Berwick.  London  was 
quoted  at  84s.  lid.  Oats  in  15  markets  averaged  61s. 
per  312  lb.,  an  advance  of  Is.  5d.  per  qr.  Prices 
ranged  from  57s.  3d.  at  Reading  up  to  66s.  7d.  at 
Mark  Lane,  where  there  was  a strong  demand. 

Fat  Cattle. — Prices  have  been  again  raised  Is.  6d 
per  live  cwt.,  and  now  stand  at  95s.,  90s.,  and  85s. 
for  the  three  grades  of  bulls,  bullocks,  and  heifers, 
and  90s.,  82s.,  and  73s.  for  cows.  The  number  at 
all  officially  quoted  markets  was  5,351  against  8,154 
in  the  previous  week,  and  a three  years’  average  of 
9,449.  It  is  remarked  that  bulls  are  numerous, 
farmers  being  evidently  anxious  to  sell  them  while 
the  price  is  controlled. 

Fat  Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  price  of  fat  sheep  has 
been  reduced  by  id.  per  lb.  The  numbers  at  market 
last  week  amounted  to  6,179  against  11,496  in  the 
previous  week,  and  a three  years’  average  of  26,452. 
There  was  a great  reduction  in  the  London  supply, 
which  was  938.  Pelts  realised  on  an  average  about 
9s.  6d.  each. 

Yeal  Calves.— Calves  have  sold  well  for  Whitsun- 
tide. The  average  for  first  quality  is  about  22d. 
per  lb.,  but  at  Gloucester  they  fetched  up  to  £22  15s. 
for  a calf  estimated  to  weigh  200  lbs. 

Bacon  pigs. — The  pig  trade  is  easier,  and  the  num. 
her  at  market  has  increased.  Last  week  there  were 
8,170  at  all  markets. 

Dead  Meat.— In  the  Central  Market  last  week  there 
was  rather  more  home-killed  beef  on  offer,  including 
some  excellent  quality  of  Scotch.  There  were  also 
fair  supplies  of  imported  beef.  Veal  very  scarce 
and  in  keen  demand.  Small  arrivals  of  home-killed 
mutton,  but  good  supplies  of  foreign.  Secondary 
descriptions  of  colonial  reduced  in  price,  but  lamb 
rinchanged.  British  pork  in  slow  request  at  cheaper 
rates,  quotations  ranging  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.  per 
lb. 

Store  Stock. — The  demand  for  stores  is  getting 
stronger,  there  being  plenty  of  grass.  The  condition 
of  many  of  the  young  cattle  is  poor. 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  22nd  May,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 


week  in  ' 

each  of  the  past  three 
1920.  1919. 

years ; — 
1918. 

1917. 

8.  d. 

B.  d. 

s.  d. 

6. 

d. 

Wheat 

...  72  10 

73  2 

73  3 

78 

0 

Barley 

...  86  1 

62  7 

56  6 

64 

9 

Gate 

...  60  1 

47  11 

47  8 

54 

11 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


LIYE  STOCK, 

BIRMINGHAM,  May  25.— There  was  a fair  entry 
of  pigs,  with  a seady  inquiry  for  small  pigs,  but 
heavy  pigs  were  disposed  of  with  difiBculty.  Ba^n 
pigs  and  small  pigs  made  33s.  per  score  dead  weight, 
and  sows,  28s.  , , 

SALFORD.  May  25.— Supplies  of  cattle  and  sheep 
were  about  the  lowest  ever  experienced  to-day.  There 
were  as  many  empty  pens  as  there  were  cattle  on 
view.  Dealers  and  butchers  hold  little  hope  of  any 
improvement  until  July.  During  the  week  ending 
to-day  1,542  cattle  and  740  sheep  passed,  through 
the  market.  There  was  a good  show  of  dairy  cattle 


Frees  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  19th  May,  1920  — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  pert  on 

Arran  Chief ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

515,0-320.0 

— 

Edward  VII. 

— 

— 

515.0  -320/0 

Up-to-Date  ... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Irish 

530/0- 

340<0 

325/0 

-340/0 

325'0  - 340/0 

— 

— 

EggSi  per  120— 

Danish 

— " 

— 

— 

28  0 — 32/0 





Irish 

28/0 

— 

26/0 

- 27/0 

26/0  — 28.'0 

26/0 

-27/6 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 

— 

— 

— 

265/0  - 302/6 

Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

— 

265/0-300/0 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— 

— 

— 117/6 



— 

Oat 

** 

- 140/0 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.) 

DUBLIN— May  27th,  1920. 


No. of 

Beasts 

Deeerlptloa. 

Artragc 

live  weight. 

Average 

price 

per  beaA. 

Average 

price 
per  swt 

Bullocks 

c. 

qr.  Ibe. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

£ 

6. 

d. 

*6 

prime 

...  14 

0 

0 

75 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0 

*4 

do. 

...  11 

2 

0 

61 

10 

6 

5 

7 

0 

*3 

do. 

...  13 

0 

19 

69 

16 

9 

5 

6 

0 

*3 

do. 

...  10 

2 

9 

55 

11 

3 

5 

5 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  11 

2 

14 

60 

9 

0 

5 

4 

0 

*2 

do. 

...  12 

2 

0 

64 

7 

6 

5 

3 

0 

*7 

do. 

...  10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

*4 

do. 

...  10 

1 

0 

50 

14 

9 

4 

19 

0 

*2 

very  good 

...  8 

1 

7 

39 

9 

9 

4 

15 

0 

*2 

good 

...  7 

2 

7 

34 

19 

6 

4 

12 

6 

*10 

do. 

...  10 

1 

17 

47 

16 

9 

4 

12 

0 

1 

fair 

Heifers 

...  9 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

*1 

prime 

...  10 

0 

0 

53 

10 

0 

5 

7 

0 

*2 

do. 

...  13 

0 

0 

68 

18 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

do. 

...  8 

0 

14 

43 

0 

0 

5 

5 

9 

3 

do. 

...  8 

1 

9 

44 

0 

0 

5 

5 

6 

1 

do. 

...  9 

0 

14 

48 

0 

0 

5 

5 

3 

*3 

do. 

...  10 

1 

0 

53 

16 

3 

5 

5 

0 

*6 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

46 

16 

0 

5 

4 

0 

2 

do. 

...  7 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

5 

2 

9 

*2 

do. 

...  9 

2 

14 

49 

1 

9 

5 

2 

0 

*9 

do. 

...  10 

1 

22 

52 

15 

0 

5 

1 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  11 

2 

14 

58 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

*5 

do. 

...  10 

2 

6 

52 

4 

6 

4 

19 

0 

*1 

do. 

...  10 

0 

14 

49 

12 

3 

4 

18 

0 

*2 

very  good 
Cows 

...  8 

2 

0 

40 

16 

0 

4 

16 

0 

2 

prime 

...  9 

1 

0 

46 

0 

0 

4 

19 

6 

1 

do. 

...  9 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

15 

6 

2 

do. 

...  11 

1 

0 

52 

10 

0 

4 

13 

5 

1 

very  good 

...  8 

0 

0 

33 

0 

» 

4 

2 

6 

1 

do. 

...  8 

2 

0 

35 

0 

0 

4 

2 

3 

1 

good 

Wethers 

...  9 

1 

0 

37 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

prime 

Ewes 

...  1 

1 

0 

7 

5 

0 

5 

16 

0 

15 

prime 

...  1 

1 

15 

7 

5 

0 

5 

4 

9 

12 

very  good 

...  1 

2 

12 

7 

15 

0 

4 

16 

6 

14 

fair 

Lambs 

...  0 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

15 

prime 

...  0 

3 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

14 

6 

21 

do. 

...  0 

3 

4 

4 

5 

0 

5 

8 

5 

20 

do. 

...  0 

3 

8 

4 

8 

0 

5 

7 

0 

20 

very  good 

...  0 

2 

21 

3 

10 

0 

5 

1 

9 

20 

fair 

...  0 

2 

27 

3 

11 

0 

4 

16 

3 

Number  exposed  for  sale — Fat  cattle,  2,106;  fat  sheep, 
8,563. 

* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  eold  by  live 
weight. 

Printed  and  pubUshed  by  THE  BKHNSWICK 
LTD.,  »t  the  Office,  179  Great  Bnmewiok  St..  Dublin. 
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SATURDAY,  June  5,  1920. 

1.  THE  EAUMERS’  GAZETTE  is  iniblished  every 
Saturday  at  the  otBoes  of  tiie  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Gt.  Bruiiewick  St  , Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  JiATES.— Post  free  one  year, 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  tliree  montlis,  3/3.  Pay- 
able in  advance. 

3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclo.scd  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Claesified).— 12  words  or 
less,  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advernse- 
inenls  on  application, 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  jiay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publioaiion. 
All  MSS.  ottered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

, 6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue. 

- 8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
; our  columns  free  of  charge.  W e cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  lu  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
GAZETTE”  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


After  the  storm — calm.  Welcome  indeed  is 
; the  change  in  the  weather  this  week,  but  much 
damage  has  to  be  recorded  as  a result  of  last 
: week’s  storms.  ::  :: 

From  the  Lurgan  district  it  is  reported  that 
a farmer,  while  moulding  potatoes  in  a field, 
had  two  valuable  horses  killed  by  lightning. 
He  was  also  injured. 

b For  his  herd  of  seventy-four  large  black  pigs 
at  Hasketon,  Mr.  C.  F.  Marriner  received 
.£4,679  9s.,  the  fifty-two  females  averaging  £70 
14s.  3d.  One  sow  made  290  guineas,  and 
boars  sold  at  110  guineas  and  lt)0  guineas. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Flax  Producers’ 

‘ Association  informs  us  that  the  Most  Plonour- 
I able  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  the  Right 
I Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
! Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  have 
’ graciously  consented  to  become  honorary  mem- 
; bers.  :: 

Will  readers  please  note  that  it  now  costs 
two  pence  to  send  a letter  by  post.  The  rates 
for  newspapers  and  post  cards  remain  the  same 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  Primerose  M'Connell,  B.Sc.,  of  Agri- 
cultural Note-Book  fame,  is  about  to  retire 
from  practical  farming,  and  is  shortly  selling 
both  his  farm  and  stock.  He  intends  devoting 
his  leisure  hours  to  compiling  a geological 
note-book  similar  to  the  Agricultural  Note- 
Book  which  has  had  such  a wonderfylly  suc- 
cessful run  in  publication. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumming,  overseer  of 
I the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises,  at  Balls- 
bridge,  left  £2,046. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision,  already  an- 
nounced, to  remove  control  from  live  stock 
..,and  home-killed  meat  on  July  4th  next,  active 
i steps  are  now  being  taken  by  the  Ministry  of 
S Food  with  a view  to  a speedy  liquidation  of  the 
? Departments  concerned.  The  Food  Controller 
J is  prepared  to  accept  all  fully  mature  stock 
r" which  farmers  may  desire  to  market  before 
the  termination  of  control,  but  hereby  gives 
notice  that  in  order  to  facilitate  his  arrange- 
ments no  cows  or  bulls  can  be  accepted  for 
Hsale  for  slaughter’  after  Saturday,  June  26. 
pother  fat  stock  for  sale  on  the  liveweight  basis 
^will  be  accepted  in  all  grading  markets  on  the 
T usual  market  days  until  and  including  Satur- 
*.  day,  July  3rd.  No  fat  stock  will  be  accepted 
^ at  Government  slaughterhouses  for  sale  on  the 
If  dead  weight  basis  after  Wednesday,  June  30th. 


A WELCOME  CHANGE. 

The  end  of  last  week  brought  the  mucli 
looked  for  arrival  of  warmth  and  sun- 
shine. .Surely  never  Ijeforc  has  it  been 
so  long  delayed  in  coming,  as  botli  farmers 
and  gardeners  can  alike  testify.  The  fruit 
crop  is  certain  to  be  very  sparse,  and  the 
setting  cither  on  bushes  or  trees  is  .scant,  d'he 
prolonged  coldness  and  severity  of  April  can 
be  put  most  to  account  for  this  result.  It  is 
true  the  seasonal  irregularities  have  not  inter- 
fered so  much  with  farm  work  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  as  in  others.  Yet  everywhere 
the  report  of  backwardness  is  common,  and  the 
balance  of  field  work  still  to  be  caught  up  with 
is  deploring.  Growth  for  the  past  ten  days  has 
been  exceptionally  rapid,  and  some  gardeners 
state  that  they  have  never  known  early  potato 
varieties  to  come  on  so  rapidly  in  the  time. 
Grass  will  be  much  impror  cd  in  feeding 
quality  by  the  belated  warmth  and  sunshine, 
and  grazing  stock  are  certain  to  benefit  in  con- 
sequence. In  little  over  a fortnight’s  time  the 
hay  season  will  be  due  to  open,  according  to 
the  day  of  the  calendar.  On  many  farms, 
however,  much  work  has  to  be  got  through 
before  the  mower  can  be  set  running.  The 
wet  and  harshness  of  April  heaped  up  arrears 
of  work  which  must  be  cleared  off  before  hay- 
making can  be  taken  on  hand.  Now  that  some- 
thing like  spring  conditions  have  come,  both 
men  and  horses  have  a busy  stretch  before 
them.  Such  crowding  of  labour  cannot  well  be 
avoided  so  long  as  seasons  are  fickle  and 
weather  conditions  are  not  to  be  counted  on 
with  certainty.  In  the  Northern  counties  oats 
are  only  coming  overground  and  potato  plant- 
ing is  being  steadily  persisted  with.  Sowing 
of  the  root-crop  will  be  exceptionally  late  this 
season,  but  many  farmers  are  not  perturbed  by 
the  fact.  Southern  and  Midland  farmers  in 
normal  years  dreaded  to  sow  turnips  too  early 
owing  to  the  liability  of  the  crop  to  suffer 
from  mildew  attack,  should  the  mid-summer 
months  be  continuously  dry.  Northwards, 
however,  there  was  always  strong  confidence 
in  getting  turnips  in  as  early  as  possible,  for 
there  was  much  about  to  show  that  a few 
days  earlier  in  the  sowing  gave  a braird  which 
went  on  unchecked  by  either  fly  or  drought, 
while  a field  alongside  sown  four  or  five  days 
later  came  up  puny  and  spindly,  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  “ fly,”  and  disappeared  so 
completely  that  re-sowing  was  necessary,  and 
in  some  cases  had  to  be  done  a third  time. 
The  root  sowing  season  has  been  so  delayed 
this  year  that  little  anxiety  from  “ fly  ” need, 
we  think,  be  apprehended.  May,  if  it  is  dry 
and  sunshiny,  is  always  the  danger  period,  but 
this  season  the  brairds  of  May  have  been 
shifted  on  to  come  over-ground  in  the  month 
of  roses.  A late  year  so  far  as  crop  yields  go 
may  not  be  a bad  year;  it  may  be,  and  has  be- 
fore now  turned  out  to  be,  a year  of  over- 
average yields.  Still,  when  oats  are  only  over- 
ground at  the  first  v.'eek  of  June,  potatoes  still 
being  planted,  the  latest  flax  sowings  not  long 
finished,  and  much  of  the  turnip  ground  yet 
to  be  made  ready,  it  sets  one  to  conjecture 
how  freakish  a season  may  be.  Farnrers  do 
not  mind  freak  years,  so  long  as  yields  are 
satisfactory  when  autumn  comes.  The  gar- 
dener cannot  base  his  hopes  of  recovery  so 
re-assuringly.  Even  now  he  knows  that  the 
fruit  crop  this  autumn  will  most  certainly  be 
poor.  Seed  can  be  kept  in  the  bag  till  the 
weather  and  the  soil  alike  encourage  sowing; 
but  orchard  trees  blossom  and  garden  bushes 
set  when  it  is  their  season  to  do  so;  later  the 
sharp  night  frost  and  the  rough  blustery  winds 
blast  the  buds  when  about  to  set  or  sweep 
them  ruthlessly  off.  The  farmer  can  bear 
with  a late  spring  so  long  as  continued  mild- 
ness, once  it  has  set  in,  can  be  assured.  It 
is  an  early  and  a treacherous  spring  which 
flatters  only  to  deceive  that  confounds  the 
fruit-grower.  'Withal,  even  though  strong 
North-west  or  Western  winds  still  prevail  and 
glimpses  of  sunshine  are  fleeting,  there  is  a 
steady  set  towards  better  things,  which  pro- 
mises to  confound  the  deploring  ones  who 
long  since  have  despaired  of  ever  spring  ap- 
pearing, and  who  now,  though  it  has  come, 
rather  half-heartedly  declare  that  any  chance 
of  a decent  summer  may  be  taken  as  out  of 
the  question.  That  they  may  be  confounded 
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Crop  Results 

’Fhe  Wibberley  System  of  Continuous, 
Cropping  is  Farming  on  Scientific  Lines, 
and  produces  results  possible  by  no  other 
means. 

Forage  Crop  Seeds,  grown  and  selected 
under  the  personal  supervision  ot  Professor 
Wibberley,  produce  crops  of  unusual  size 
and  qaality. 

We  are  distributing  agents  for  these 
Seeds  and  from  constant  and  indisputable 
evidence  received  in  various  ways  we  are 
quite  confident  that 

You  cannot  buy  better  seeds— you 
cannot  grow  better  crops.  So  we 
attach  to  every  seed  we  sell 

The  Hunter  Guarantee 
of  Purity  & Germination 

A guarantee  which  enables  you  to  have 
the  best  seeds  procurable. 

In  FJunter’s  Farm  Seed  List  (38th 
edition)  details  are  given  of  the  Wibberley 
System  as  well  as  a number  of  interesting 
specifications.  A copy  of  this  Seed  List 
— the  best  of  Its  kind — will  be  sent  you 
free  of  charge  on  request  to  Dept.  “G” 

Agriculturists  desiring  personal  visits  from 
Professor  Wibberley  or  his  representative,  should 
communicate  with  Professor  Wibberley,  Univer- 
sity College,  Cork. 

James  Hunter,  Ltd. 

Farm  Seed  Specialists,  Chester* 


utterly  is  the  hope  of  all  those  who  believe  in 
a certain  seasonal  stability,  which  is  bounded 
by  no  fixed  limits  of  weeks  or — even  as  in  this 
year — of  months. 


Farm  Management. 

F 'ARMING  is  like  any  other  business,  the 
* more  efficiently  it  is  carried  on  the  higher 
the  profit  it  returns.  Too  many  of  those 
engaged  in  it  fail  to  look  on  it  as  a pure  com- 
mercial undertaking,  though  such  it  is.  Some 
inherit  farming,  some 'take  it  up  as  a hobby, 
others  regard  it  as  an  occupation  wdrich  makes 
life  interesting,  and  hence  adds  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  residing  in  the  country.  All  these 
views  require  to  be  scrapped.  The  coming 
years  are  certain  to  see  keener  competition  on 
the  world’s  markets  than  ever,  and  this  as  well 
for  farm  produce  as  for  the  output  of  the  mine 
or  the  factory.  This  being  so,  the  successful 
farmer  of  the  future  will  need  to  be  more  of  a 
business  man  than  he  has  hitherto  thought  it 
necessary  to  be.  The  system  of  land  tenure  in 
this  country,  admirable  though  it  now  is,  and 
concliicive  to  a stability  of  the  industry  not 
otherwise  obtainable,  does  not  exact  the  scru- 
pulous attention  called  for  across-Channel  to 
determine  whether  the  year’s  return  from  the 
holding  has  given  a satisfactory  profit.  A 
farm  which  is  taken  for  a number  of  years  at 
a certain  rental  per  annum,  and  which  necessi- 
tates on  its  being  taken  over  merely  the  capital 
necessary  to  stock  it  and  provide  the  necessary 
working  equipment,  is  a pure  business  venture. 
A return,  on  the  sum  invested,  as  tvell  as  com- 
pensation for  management,  which  might  be 
termed  the  wages  of  superintendence,  must  be 
derived  from  the  sales  of  produce  each  year 
after  all  outgoings  have  been  cleared.  To  de- 
termine what  this  margin  is  calls  for  some  sys- 
tem of  book-keeping,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plicated. As  a rule,  most  farmers  have  an 
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(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 


innate  distaste  to  keeping  weekly  records  of 
dislnirsements  and  receipts.  This,  however, 
must  be  overcome.  The  benefit  of  keeping 
farm  accounts  is  too  great  to  be  neglected.  It 
has  a two-fold  effect  in  this  respect,  that  it 
satisfies  the  owner  as  to  how  he  is  working 
and  he  is  not  left  guessing  in  the  dark  whether 
tlie  year  has  been  a profitable  one  or  not,  and, 
if  profitable,  by  how  much  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding one;  further,  it  shows  him  the  parti- 
cular branch  which  gives  the  largest  profit, 
and  thus  directs  him  to  run  his  farm  to  the 
best  pecuniary  advantage.  An  American 
writer  who  has  devoted  himself  to  a study  of 
rural  economics  recently  points  out  that  there 
are  four  or  five  factors  which  are  very  impor- 
tant in  securing  profits  from  farming.  These 
his  investigations  have  shown  to  be: — (1)  The 
wise  use  of  capital;  (2)  the  efficient  use  of 
labour;  (3)  high  yield  of  crops,  and  (4)  large 
production  from  live  stock.  His  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  proportion  between  the 
capital  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  with 
its  equipment,  and  the  circulating  or  operating 
capital,  as  he  terms  it,  are  worth  quoting: — 

The  Wise  Use  of  Capital. — Every  farmer 
should  recognise  the  fact  that  the  capital 
invested  in  his  farm  should  be  expected  to 
earn  at  least  as  much  interest  for  him,  as 
money  deposited  in  a savings  bank.  A 
farmer  who  invests  his  money  in  a farm 
simply  chooses  the  farm  as  offering  an  op- 
portunity for  better  returns  than  would 
the  same  money  return  if  deposited  in  a 
savings  bank,  or  invested  in  a farm  mort- 
gage, and  it  is  just  as  much  his  business  to 
see  that  it  earns  five  or  six  or  ten  per  cent, 
as  it  is  for  any  man  investing  money  in 
other  lines  of  business,  to  see  that  it  earns 
a good  rate  of  interest.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  in  which  to  make  capital 
earn  interest  is  to  correctly  proportion  (he 
amount  of  capital  that  goes  into  operating 
forms.  Statistical  data  covering  this 
point  seem  to  indicate  that  from  25  to  33 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  available 
should  be  used  as  operating  capital.  If 
used  for  the  purchase  of  good  live  stock, 
for  the  purchase  of  suitable  machinery,  for 
the  employment  of  labour,  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  feeds  and  other  material,  with 
which  to  keep  the  farm  going,  it  will  be  in 
the  safest  form  of  operating  capital. 

His  main  contention  regarding  labour  is  that 
as  on  every  farm  a certain  amount  of  labour 
must  be  used  on  non-productive  enterprises, 
the  aim  of  the  employer  should  be  to  reduce 
this  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  It  is  the 
farmer  who  works  the  largest  number  of  hours 
at  productive  labour  who  may  expect  to  obtain 
largest  returns  from  his  effort.  The  necessity 
for  high  crop  yields  to  raise  the  margin  of 
profits  is  obvious.  As  this  authority  points 
out:  “On  any  farm  where  the  yields  are 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  community, 
the  labour  income  of  the  farmer  is  found  to 
be  comparatively  high.  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise,  because  the  farmers  of  a community 
usually  all  sell  on  the  same  market  and  for 
approximately  the  same  price.  Therefore,  the 
one  who  has  most  to  sell  is  likely  to  have  the 
largest  returns.  The  cost  of  growing  large 
crops  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  growing 
an  average  or  a lower  than  average  crop.  Con- 
sequently any  increase  in  yields  over  the 
average  is  almost  clear  gain.”  The  same  is 
true  in  the  keeping  of  live  stock.  It  costs  as 
much  to  feed  a poor  milking  cow  that  yields 
400  gallons  as  one  that  will  give  600  or  800 
gallons  in  the  year.  There  is  no  way,  as  the 
writer  referred  to  remarks,  in  which  the  far- 
mer can  lose  the  profit  from  his  crops  so 
quickly  as  by  feeding  them  to  low  milking- 
cows  or  poor  quality  stock.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant, he  insists,  that  crops  be  fed  to  quick 
growing  or  rapidly  fattening  meat  animals  as 
it  is  that  they  be  fed  to  profitable  deep-milking 
dairy  cows. 

The  four  above  points  are  found  in  America 
to  be  the  most  cardinal  factors  in  profitable 
farming.  The  statement  is  made  that  there 
are  196  other  points,  which  have  an  influence 
on  returns,  ^lercifully  enough  these  are  not 
detailed.  The  four  which  are  elaborated  on, 
we  presume,  Tar  outweigh  the  remainder 
lumped  together.  That  they  are  important  in 
determining  cash  results  at  the  end  of  the  ycai 


A HOT  wind  from  the  East  usually  brings 
thunderstorms.  .This  lyeek  has  pro-^ 
duced  some  of  very  limited  dimensions—. 
“ local  ” ones,  as  the  forecasts  call  them.  The 
barometer  did  not  sink  for  them,  and  so  many! 
people  were  caught  by  them  round  London  and] 
ivettcd  to  the  skin.  Two  solid  hours  of  torren-l 
tial  rain  in  the  western  suburbs,  yet  much  of] 
the  city  got  none  at  all.  This  is  the  kind  wel 
get  in  the  driest  of  simimers,  and  1 regard! 
them  as  a good  sign  of  fine  weather  generally.! 

The  Bill.  ''i 

\Vhcn  the  “ Bill  ” becomes  an  “ Act,”  it  is! 
quite  possible  that  it  may  be  altered  in  several ! 
particulars.  .At  present  it  is  in  favour  of  the' 
tenant,  and  will  hardly  be  welcomed  by  the^ 
House  of  Lords,  by  which  House  it  may  under-' 
go  some  amendment.  On  the  proposed  mini-4 
mum  prices  of  wheat  -and  oats  there  is  not* 
likely  to  be  any  controversy  between  the ! 
Houses,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  its  most  im- 
portant feature.  On  and  after  .September  1st, 
wheat  will  have  a minimum  value  of  68s.  per 
504  lbs.  and  oats  46s.  per  336  lbs.,  but  that  is 
very  unlikely  to  come  into  force  for  some  time, 
as  the  price  will  be  almost  sure  to  exceed  those  • 
figures  for  the  crop  of  1920.  The  value  of  the' 
proposal  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  holds  good  for 
four  years,  which  is  not  a bit  too  long  to' 
encourage  good  farming  and  the  cultivation  of 
wheat.  A few  years  ago  to  be  sure  of  68s.  for 
four  years  would  have  ensured  an  enormous 
increase  in  acreage,  but  alas!  The  labour' 
bill  will  absorb  the  whole  of  the  difference.  At' 
a recent  representation  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  seek  £3  per  week  as  the  minimum  agricul- 
tural wage,  which  is  400  per  cent,  higher  than, 
before  the  war  1 Things  MAY  find  their  level 
in  time,  but  for  the  present  chaos  reigns  and’ 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  new  Bill  will  go ; 
far  toward.s  smoothing  it  out.  There  is  no-j 
thing  for  it  but  patience,  while  warring  in-' 
terests  fight  for  the  upper  hand.  ^ 

Compensation  for  Disturbance.  U 

This  portion  of  the  Bill  is  very  favourable  to' 
the  tenant.  I quote  sufficient  to  show  this 
“If  a tenant  is  required  to  quit  without  any 
fault  on  his  part,  he  will  receive  full  compen-- 
sation  for  all  loss  directly  attributable  to  the; 
quitting,  together  with  an  additional  sum^ 
equal  to  one  year’s  rent.  If  the  notice  to  quit 
is  given  capriciously,  i.e.,  without  good  andi 
sufficient  cause  and  for  reasons  inconsistent^ 
with  good  estate  management,  but  in  no  other, 
case,  this  additional  sum  may  be  increased  tO’ 
four  years’  rent.”  This  and  a great  deal  more) 
of  Uie  Bill  shows  that  under  it  long  leases  will 
not  be  required.  Under  “ Repairs  ” there  is 
a section  that  might  perhaps  be  expressed 
more  clearly.  ” .A  new  power  is  given  to  order 
landlords  to  execute  repairs  which  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  proper  cultivation  by  their 
tenants,  and  if  the  landlord  fails  to  comply^ 
the  tenant  may  be  authorised  by  the  -Minister 
to  execute  the’  works  and  recover  the  cost 
from  the  landlord.  These  orders  arc  also  sub- 
ject to  an  appeal  to  arbitration.”  This  may 
perhaps  have  a wide  application  to  cattle  sheds 
used  as  milking-  houses,  and  may  involve  the 
building-  of  new  ones  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas  of  sanitation,  but  this  has  little 
to  do  with  “ cultivation,”  though  it  may  closely 
affect  the  arrangements  of  the  dairy  farmer, 
and  in  this  respect  is  of  great  importance. 
Market  Garden  farmers  will  be  interested  m 
the  powers  given  to  the  Agricultural  Comiiyt- 
tee  to  apply  the  “ Evesham  custom  ” under 
which  the  tenant  who  determines  Ins  tenancy 
is  only  entitled  to  compensation  for  market 
garden  improvements  if  he  can  find  another 
tenant  waiting-  to  take  his  jilacc  «tnd  undcitakc 
his  liability  for  .compensation. 
of  the  Bill  is  intended  to  protect  the  landlord 
against  useless  “ iinpi  oyements  ” which  have 
pressed  hard  upon  him  in  the  past.  .A.  1.  l\l. 
31-5-’20.  - 


is  beymnd  all  question,  and  for  this  reason  de- 
serve’ to  be  borne  steadily  in  mind  by  all 
classes  and  ranks  of  Irish  farmers,  who  aim  at 
obtaining  the  highest  possible  return  from 
their  business. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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answers  to  queries. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
. writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
reach  ue  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
, Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FARMEES’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

, When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodiee  of  fowl 
f ' or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examinaUon 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 

, these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
^ If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
-reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
! specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

1 In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
1 back  of  each  slip — not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
V guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Pig-breeding  Queries  (Novice,  Co.  Cavan)-  We  should 
advise  you  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Co. 
Agricultural  Committee  and  arrange  for  a visi: 
from  the  Agricultural  Instructor,  who  will  be  abie 
- to  inform  you  regarding  the  matters  about  which 
you  are  in  doubt,  and  also  discuss  with  you  the 
breeding  project  you  have  in  mind.  The  pigs  used 
' as  the  breeding  basis  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  of 
suoli  consequence  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  though 
we  agree  with  you  regarding  the  judiciousness  of 
out-crosses  by  the  use  of  fresh  strains.  We  are  in 
doubt  about  the  value  of  the  common  weed  known 
as  “ Alexanders  ” tor  pig  feeding.  This  plant 
(Smyrnium  olusatrum)  is  a common  umbelliferous 
weed;  it  has  broad,  bright,  green,  glossy  leaves, 
which  grow  in  turns  and  carry  numea'ous  large 
umbels  of  yellowish  green  flowers.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  by  old  herbalists  as  “ black  pot  herbe.  ' 
and,  according  to  one  of  them,  the  root  with  its 
juice,  “ like  taste  unto  myrrhe,  was  good  for  the 
' stomacke.”  However  this  may  be,  we  question  its 
value  for  pig-feeding,  and  consider  cabbage,  pota- 
toes, and  meal  more  suitable.  To  prevent  excessive 
- I’ooting  by  pigs  kept  in  the  open  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  ring  them  as  a precaution. 

, Planning  Farm  Buildings  (B.  F.,  Co.  Kildare)— We 
cannot  find  on  inquiry  that  there  is  any  firm  01 
Dublin  architects  who  specialise  on  the  laying  out 
, of  farm  buildings  to  best  advantage.  You  might, 
t however,  try  Messrs.  Donnelly  and  Moore,  36 
Nassau  Street;  failing  this,  it  might  be  well  to 
' comtunnicate  with  the  Department  of  AgTiciiltiire, 
and  ascertain  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the 
advice  of  their  technical  assistant  on  farm  build- 
ing construction  and  farm  engineering;  the  latter 
must  have  a wide  experience  of  erecting  farm  build- 
ings for  every  kind  of  stock  and  of  putting  in 
liower  plant  to  do  the  necessary  crushing,  grind- 
ing, pulping,  etc. 

r Sowing  Down  Land  with  Rape  (0.  T.,  Co.  Tipperary)— 

! You  fail  to  state  what  rotation  the  field  has  been 
I under,  so  that  this  makes  it  difficult  to  advise  as 
to  when  you  might  sow  the  double  crop  to  most 
advantage.  Under  the  presumption  that  the  held 
is  sown  in  a corn  crop  this  summer,  and  that  you 
do  not  find  it  possible  to  manure  it  for  roots  next 
season,  and  lay  it  out  with  a cereal  crop  m the 
usual  way  the  following  season,  the  best  course 
for  you  to  follow  is  to  clear  the  corn  crop  off  the 
field  as  early  as  you  can,  and  sow  it  down  with 
grass  seeds  and  rape,  if  possible,  before  September 
is  far  advanced.  Plough  and  harrow  so  as  to  pre- 
' pare  a fine  tilth,  and  on  this  put  in  your  grass 
seeds  and  clovers,  either  by  broadcasting  or  with 
'■  the  seed-barrow.  When  sown  and  before  covering 
i with  a light  or  seed  harrow,  broadcast  at  the  rate 
1 - of  5 to  6~lbs.  of  broad-leaved  winter  rane  per  Irish 
acre.  Harrow  to  cover  both,  and  roll  in  firmly. 
At  late  February  give  a light  dressing  of  nitrate 
V of  soda,  which  will  benefit  the  small  seeds,  as  well 
t'  as  the  rape  plants,  and  enable  you  to  run  ewes 
and  lambs  on  the  field  to  eat  the  latter  down  by 
the  time  lambing-season  is  over  in  April.  The 
ewes  and  lambs  will  by  their  droppings  enrich  the 
ground  for  the  young  grass  seed  and  clovers, 
especially  if  the  ewes  are  given  some  hand-feeding. 
' This  plan  of  laving-down  a field  is  not  common, 
but  where  tried,  has  proved  satisfactory,  though 
both  care  and  discretion  are  necessary  it  a satisfac- 
tory hay  crop  and  a thick  well-formed  pasture  are 
to  'follow  later.  Short-cuts  being  short-cuts  in 
faTminer  carry  more  risks  'than  the  n-snal  mehods 
followed,  hence  where  practised  extra  care  and 
judgment  is  required  to  prevent  disappointment. 

Preserving  Butler  (W.  F.  S , Co.  Wicklow)— The  es- 
sential  points  arc-First,  the  cream  must  be  ripened 
to  a nicety,  and  it  should  be  thinned  well  with 
P cold  water  and  rhurned  at  a conveniently  low 
t-  temperature.  The  second  requirement  is  to  add 
C-  plenty  of  breaking  water— so  large  a proportion. 
If  indeed,  as  half  to  three-quarters  of  a gallon  to 
%,  each  aallon  of  cream— in  the  churn  at  the  com- 
1“'  menoement,  as  this  will  cause  a thorough  separa- 
W'  tion  of  the  curd  or  buttermilk  which  must  be  got 
1'  rid  of  so  far  as  is  possible.  Thirdly,  after 
thoroughly  washing  the  grains  of  butter  until  the 
K wash  water  comes  away  from  the  churn  clear  and 
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free  from  milk  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  butter  as 
dry  as  possible.  Salt  at  the  rate  of  1 oz.  to  each 
pound  of  butter  is  added  and  well  worked  in  with 
the  roller,  and  subsequently  in  half  an  hour’s  time 
or  more  a re-working  should  be  given,  so  as  to 
squeeze  out  all  possible  moisture.  Finally  comes 
the  packing  or  storing  away  in  earthenware  crocks, 
which  must  have  well-glazed  interiors,  or  be  scalded 
and  cleaned  preparatory  to  packing  away  the 
butter  in  them.  The  air  must  be  excluded  by  con- 
solidating the  butter  well  in  the  crock,  and  on  the 
surface  a layer  of  dry  salt  2 ins  or  3 ins.  thick 
should  be  placed.  Over  the  top  a bladder  or  parch- 
ment is  stretched  and  tied,  and  then  the  crocks  are 
removed  and  stored  in  a cool,  dry  place.  The 
above  system  will  be  found  to  give  excellent  re- 
sults, always  provided  that  the  milk  or  cream  is 
sound  to  begin  with.  It  is  frequently  the  practice 
to  add  to  the  butter  saltpetre,  sugar,  borax,  and 
boracio  acid  in  addition  to  the  salt,  but  these  are 
entii'ely  unnecessary  where  dealing  witli  a well- 
made,  sound  article.  It  will  not  be  any  drawback 
if  it  requires  the  make  of  a couple  or  three  churn- 
ings to  fill  the  crock,  and  if  covered  with  a damp 
muslin  cloth  will  not  take  any  harm  until  finally 
closed  until  required  for  use. 

Fear  of  Turnip-fly  Attack  (Shannon  Shore,  County 
Kerry) — In  normal  seasons  early-sown  turnips 
generally  escape  best,  though  the  reverse  some- 
times happens.  As  you  have  your  land  ready 
we  would  not  be  deterred  from  sowing  at  once  by 
any  such  suggestion  that  there  is  a particular 
period  when  the  fly  appears.  If  May  is  con- 
tinuously dry  the  attack  is  as  a rule  most  severe 
during  the  middle  and  later  part  of  the  month. 
This  year  very  little  turnips  are  as  yet  sown,  but 
the  sooner  they  are  in  now  the  better,  fly  or  no  fly. 
You  are  a,  lucky  man  to  he  able  to  sow ; up  North 
they  have  not  begun  to  prepare  the  land  yet, 
and  are  still  planting  potatoes.  Besides  a fair 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  an  allowance  of  3 
cwts.  superphosphate  and  i owt  sulphate  of  am- 
monia or  nitrate  of  soda  per  statute  acre  would 
force  the  crop  strongly  through  the  early  stages 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  the  braird  being  eaten  out. 
The  two  former  artificials  may  be  mixed,  but  the 
latter  should  be  bulked  and  applied  separately  as 
close  along  the  ridges  of  the  drills  before  they  are 
closed  as  possible. 

Identification  of  Insect  Pests  (D.  D.,  Co.  Wexford).— 
The  caterpillars  you  enclose  are  those  of  the  Green 
Tortrin  or  Oak-leaf  Boiler  Moth.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  of  insects  (butterflies  and  moths)  known 
as  Lepidoptera,  so  called  from  the  minute  over- 
lapping scales  which  cover  the  broad,  usually 
bright  coloured  wings  of  the  adult.  Many  of  the 
Lepidoptera  are  the  enemies  of  forest  trees,  es- 
pecially notorious  being  the  members  of  this  par- 
ticular family- Tortricidae.  All  the  adults  of 

this  family  are  relatively  small  and  the  larvae, 
for  the  most  part,  are  given  to  the  habit  of  leaf- 
rolling. One  authority  gives  the  follovving  de- 
tails regarding  the  Oak-Roller  Moth:  “it  is  a 
serious  pest  of  oak,  the  larvae  often  completely 
defoliating  the  trees  in  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer. It  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated  that  oak 
is  the  only  tree  attacked  by  this  insect;  it  has 
been  recorded,  however,  from  ash,  hazel,  elm, 
beech,  maple,  horse-chestnut  and  mountain  ash. 
The  adult  is  a striking  and  easily  distinguished 
insect,  measuring  nearly  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip 
of  its  expanded  wings.  Its  head,  thorax  and  ab- 
domen are  very  pale  yellow,  its  hind  wings  pale 
grey,  and  its  fore  wings  green.  About  mid-sum- 
mer the  moths  appear  and  eggs  are  deposited, 
singly  or  in  groups,  .on  the  trees  which  will  serve 
as  food  for  the  larvae,  probably  near  the  buds. 
Though  this  is  a debated  point,  winter  is  passed 
in  the  egg  stage,  the  larvae  appearing  in  April  or 
May.  Pupation  takes  place  in  early  June,  usually 
in  the  rolled  up  leaves  of  the  oak,  or,  less  fre- 
quently, in  cracks  in  the  bark.  Few  if  any  use- 
ful remedies  can  be  applied  towards  eradicating 


this  pest.  Insectiverous  birds  will  keep  down  tlie 
numbers  to  some  extent.  Miss  Ormerod  in  this 
connection  remarks : “ from  the  circumstances  of 
the  eggs  lieing  so  small  as  not  to  be  observable  on 
the  tree,  and  also  from  the  caterpillar  attack 
(which  sometimes  extends  over  miles  of  wood- 
land) occurring  at  irregular  intervals  without 
any  previous  signs  to  give  warning  of  its  ap- 
proach, it  appears  impossible,  as  far  as  it  is 
known  at  present  to  apply  any  preventive  mea- 
sure of  general  service,  except  such  as  may  be 
found  in  the  encouragement  of  the  wild  birds.” 
She  points  out  that  in  a very  bad  attack  in 
King’s  County  in  1881,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  attack  made  on  the  caterpillars  by  the 
common  rooks  and  the  black-headed  sea-guU«. 
scarcely  a tree  would  have  escaped  them.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  effects  of  sudden  cold  and 
wet  causes  many  of  the  plant  vermin  to  fall  off 
or  to  form  heaps  around  the  bases  of  the  trees  as 
you  have  found  them.  This  would  point  to  the 
beneficial  result  of  drenching  trees  thoroughly 
with  a soft  soap  or  other  wash,  tliongh  this,  as 
you  can  see,  wmuld  not  be  practicable  on  any 
great  scale. 

Exterminating  Rabbits  (Farmer,  County  Wexfoid)— 
This  is  by  no  meanS'  an  easy  tasu,  hut  alioiit  all 
that  can  he  said  on  the  subject  is  contained  in 
our  article  on  Rabbit  Catching,  which  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Buying  Swarm  of  Bees  (Enquirer.  Co.  Gr.lway)--You 
had  better  apply  to  Mr.  P.  J.  McNicholas,  County 
Instructor,  (5ourtliouse,  Galway. 


POULTRY. 

Delayed  Hatching  (Beginner.  County  Mayo).— 
The  goslings  evidently  died  from  cold  and 
wet — or  nerhaps  the  goose  killed  them  herself; 
for  it  is  not  uiiiisnal  for  an  old  goose  to  pull  the 
goslings  out  of  the  shell  and  kill  them  if  any- 
thing annoys  her.  In  your  ease  we  would  say  it 
was  more  likely  due  to  exposure,  since  the  hatch 
was  already  so  many  days  late.  An  empty  barrel 
set  into  the  face  of  a hill  to  prevent  it  rolling 
makes  an  excellent  nest.  A sack  should  be  well 
tarred  and  nailed  on  top  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
then  place  some  short  dry  litter  inside  and  a few 
hoards  across  front  of  barrel  to  keep  in  the  litter. 
If  yon  try  this  in  future  you  should  have  better 
results. 

Poultry  Salesman— Peahens’  Eggs  Wanted  (P.  K.. 

Co.  Tipperary).— Yes,  the  firm  you  mention  are 
reliable  salesmen;;  but  at  the  present  time  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  send  birds  across  to  Lon- 
don market,  lor  the  dockers  refused  to  handle 
crates  of  live  and  dead  poultry  last  week.  Try 
an  advertisement  in  our  paper  if  you  wish  to  get 
peahen’s  eggs— we  know  plenty  of  breeders  who 
* keep  them,  but  none  of  them  sell  eggs,  as  far  as 
we  know. 


VETERINARY. 

Getting  Clear  of  White  Scour  (Dairy,  Co.  Kerry).— 
Tlie  usual  strength  of  blue-stone  solution  recom- 
mended for  the  disinfection  of  calf-houses  where 
white  scour  has  caused  trouble  is  at  the  rate  of 
2 Ills,  of  copper  sulphate  to  every  3 gallons  of 
water.  After  a thorough  sweeping  and  flushing 
out  of  the  floors  with  water  (if  possible,  boiling 
water),  this  might  be  put  on  once  weekly,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  steel  columns. 
Jeyes’  fluid  (1  in  30)  might  also  he  advantage- 
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— lA  'Booklet  e-very  Horse  O-wner  should  buy  — 

I “ Lameness  ih  Horses  ” | 

^ Its  causes,  diagnosis  and  treatment  ~ 

~ Written  by  the  In-ventor  of  the  ~ 

^ Celebrated  Irish  Remedy,'' Rcducine”  — 

= PRICE  4d.  POST  FREE  = 

^ FROM  THE  ^ 

I HEDUCINE  CO.,  45  Store  St.,  Dublin  | 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimmiiir; 


TIMBER  TONGUE 


»nd  how  to  <~ure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 

Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don’t  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  St-  and  9/.,  Post  Free  from 


WILLIAM  J. 

43  MAIN  ST,, 


NOLAN,  Ltd. 


OUNGAieV  AN. 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar " Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow.^ 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCENT.Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


ously  vised  if  you  find  it  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient to  obtain.  The  greaf  thing  is  to  burn 
any  infected  fodder,  clean  the  floors  thoroughly, 
admit  all  the  sunlight  possible,  and  disinfect  re- 
gularly until  the  disease  no  longer  appears.  As 
regards  the  latter  part  of  your  query,  all  calves 
are  born  free  of  infection,  which  is  usually  con- 
veyed through  the  navel  string  after  birth  from 
dirty  and  contaminated  litter.  If  the  calf  when 
dropped  is  removed  to  clean  quarters  there  is 
little  risk  of  the  disease  showing  itself.  In  order 
to  reassure  yourself  as  to  how  long  afterwards 
you  might  consider  your  farm  clear  of  infection, 
we  should  advise  you  to  get  the  opinion  of  the 
nearest  veterinary  surgeon  after  he  has  been 
through  the  houses  and  been  told  the  disinfecting 
precautions  you  have  taken.  Any  fees  he  might 
charge  would  be  light  compared  with  the  loss  of 
a year’s  crop  of  calves. 

Cow  “ Snoring  ” (M.  K.,  Co.  Kerry).— The  history  you 
give  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  cow  is 
very  probably  affected  with  tuberculosis.  There 
would  be  little  use  in  trying  to  fatten  her  if  such 
is  the  case.  We  consider  you  should  call  in  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  if  he  considers  she  is 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  you  should  then  report 
the  matter  to  the  police,  who  will  inform  the 
Local  Authority  Veterinary  Inspector,  and  he  will 
visit  and  deal  with  the  case. 

Cob  with  “ Bog-Spavin  ” (Munster  Man,  Co.  Cork).— 
" Bog-Spavin  ” is  a distension  of  the  large  capsule 
or  sac  which  secretes  the  lubricating  fluid  for 
portion  of  the  hock  joint.  They  are  usually  found 
in  horses  with  a weak  hock  conformation,  and 
treatment  for  their  removal  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory. You  might  try  resting  him,  putting  on 
high-heeled  shoes,  and  painting  the  swellings  oc- 
casionally with  liniment  of  iodine,  or  apply  “ Re- 
ducine.”  This  latter  can  usually  he  procured  at 
the  leading  chemists’  stores  or  harnessmakers. 
Firing  and  blistering  are  frequently  resorted  to, 
but  before  deciding  on  doing  so  you  had  better 
consult  your  veterinary  surgeon. 

Castrating  a Bull  (“Veritas,’’  Co.  We.xford).— The 
“ crushing  ’’  method  of  destroying  the  testicles  of 
a bull  is  barbarous,  and  anyone  practising  it  is 
liable  to  be  prosecuted.  By  this  method  the  pain 
to  which  tile  animal  is  subjected  must  be  excru- 
ciating. The  safest  and  best  way  to  have  the 
animal  castrated  is  with  the  ecraseur,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  with  the  old-fashioned  clams. 

Turkey  Chicks  Dying  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Kildare). 
—We  examined  the  body  of  the  little  chick  you 
sent  us,  but  could  not  detect  any  lesions  of  organic 
or  parasitic  d’sea'se.  On  many  occasions  we  liave 
stated  in  this  column  that  the  bodies  of  these 
tiny  chicks  are  useless  for  saiisfactory  examina- 
tion, as  the  little  creatures  succumb  to  disease  be- 
fore it  has  had  time  to  develop  any  les.ons  in  the 
organs.  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  how.ver- 
that  your  dieting  of  the  chicks  is  somewhere  at 
fault,  and  we  would  therefore  recommend  j’ou  to 
write  and  request  the  poultry  instructress  for 
your  county  to  visit  your  premises  and  investigate 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case. 


GENERAL. 

Mounting  a Map  on  Linen  (North  Tipp.,  Co.  Tip- 
perary)—The  best  thing  to  use  for  sticking  on  the 
linen  is  a little  thin  gum.  Place  the  sheets  face 
downwards  upon  the  table,  cover  the  back  with  a 
thin  coating  of  gum,  and  then  lay  on  the  linen, 
keeping  the  latter  well  stretched  and  .smoothing 
out  from  the  centre  to  avoid  creases.  On  no 
acount  should  you  put  the  gum  on  the  linen  first. 
You  can  thin  down  the  gum  by  the  addition  of 
hot  water. 

School  of  Domestic  Cookery  (Progress,  Co.  Derry).— 
Domestic  Cookery  is  taught  in  the  following 
schools,  which  are  run  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
structionThe  Munster  Institute,  Cork;  the 
Ulster  Dairy  School,  Laghey,  Cookstowu;  aud  the 
School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Kilmacud,  County 
Dublin.  Particulars  of  length  of  term,  fees,  etc  , 
can  be  had  from  the  Principal. 

Preservative  Dressing  for  Timber  (.1.  K.  H.,  Comity 
Cork)— Probably  you  mean  Peterlinenm,  which  is 
well  known  as  a preseivalive  dressing  for  timber. 
You  can  get  supplies  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Boyd.  46 
Mary  Street,  Dublin,  and  the  same  firm  should 
also  be  able  to  let  you  have  creosote. 

Improved  type  of  Windmill  (C.  E , Co.  Eermanaghl— 
’I'lie  makers  of  the  prize  windmill  that  was  ex- 
liibited  at  the  recent  Dublin  Show  , are  i'e'.srs. 
John  McBaiu  and  Son.  Agricultural  EuKinoers. 
Chirnside,  N.B. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


UU'HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR.! 

— 

" Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink, 

Palling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think.”  — Byeon.  j 


CORRESPONDENCE  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspond 
dents.  Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  1 


PROTECTING  CHICKENS  FROM 

HAWKS,  ETC.  ^ 

Sir, — A reader  in  your  last  issue  asks  about  ^ 
keeping  off  a hawk.”  Once  a liawk  has  ' 
“lifted”  a little . chicken  he  will  keep  coining' 
till  he  has  carried  off  the  lot.  And  the  same, 
applies  to  a stoat  or  a rat.  I have  found  thcl 
following  a very  successful  method  of  dealing 
with  these  murderers: — 

In  the  case  of  a hawk  one  requires  a fair-- 
sized  cage,  in  which  are  to  be  placed,  with- 
food  and  water,  two  or  three  little  chickens.; 
A cage  with  a wooden  roof,  to  guard  against  ■ 
showers,  is  best.  This  cage  should  then  be; 
placed  in  a conspicuous  position  (in  or  near  ^ 
the  yard  or  place  whence  chickens  had  beenJ 
taken  by  the  hawk),  such  as  on  top  of  a walt,| 
rick  of  turf,  or  such  like.  The  back,  the  two  ' 
sides,  and  the  top  of  the  cage  should  be  ^ 
screened  off  by  small  branches,  such  as  those; 
of  silver  fir,  or  spruce,  or  anj'thing  of  that; 
kind.  In  front  of  the  cage,  and  on  the  samel 
level  as  the  floor,  a little  platform  is  placed  ; 
large  enough  to  take  two  or  three  rat  traps  ■ 
(rabbit  traps  would  do  if  very  lightly  set),  ’ 
which  are  camouflaged  in  the  usual  way  bj’  ■ 
blades  of  grass  and  so  on.  The  branches  at 
the  sides  of  the  cage  may  project  a little,  and  ' 
converge  slightly  in  front,  and — voila  tout!' 
Of  course,  it  requires  a man  of  some  little  ex-  ' 
perience  in  such  matters  to  do  the  thing  artis-  - 
tically,  but  the  hawk  is  a bold  bird,  nor  has 
he  the  brains  of  the  wily  rat,  for  instance,  so’ 
but  little  art  is  necessary.  ; 

For  a stoat  I have  placed  a couple  of  tiny  , 
rabbits  (alive,  of  course)  in  one  of  those  cage-  ’ 
like  “ live  ” rat  traps.  This  is  placed  on  the  \ 
ground  with  some  ordinary  gin  traps  round  it.^ 
Somehow  I think  it  is  only  individual  rats  and  i 
stoats  who  take  up  this  job  of  chicken  killing.  ■ 
Certainly  if  all  rats  did  so  one  could  never  let  i 
very  little  chickens  out  of  doors — but  the  stoat 
(commonly  called  “weasel”  in  the  country)  or 
the  rat  who  has  taken  to  this  easy  means  of 
obtaining  a dinner  will  stick  to  it  till  he  has 
had  all  the  chickens,  or  till  he  himself  has  been 
had! — Yours,  etc., 

Shannon  Shore. 

Co.  Kerry,  31st  May,  1920. 

P.S. — I forget  to  say  that  whilst  what  I will 
call  the  “ cage  trap  ” is  set  for  the  hawk,  other 
chickens  should  be  kept  housed;  and,  as  it  is 
said  that  a hawk  makes  his  daily  “ round,”  and 
does  not  visit  the  same  place  twice  in  the  day, 
no  one  should  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trap  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Small  boys,  for  ex- 
ample, peering  through  bushes  would  be  de- 
tected by  a hawk  without  their  ever  having  had^ 
even  a glimpse  of  that  clear-eyed  bird! — S.  S. 


PIG  BREEDING  AND  FEEDING. 

Sir, — For  many  years  people  have  told  me, 
and  written,  that  there  is  nothing  in  pig  keep-  ■ 
ing,  and  many  of  the  old  school  have  practised 
what  they  preached  by  selling  their  pigs  aiuh 
keeping  none  to-day. 

(3n  the  question  of  pedigree  pig  breeding 
the  almost  daily  auction  sales  and  the  prices, 
realised  have  clearly  proved  that  many  years- 
ago  when  I decided  pig  breeding  was  the  side 
of  farming  that  would  give  the  best  return  on 
a given  amount  of  capital,  I was  correct  in  my . 
diagnosis  of  the  matter.  However,  with  the 
pessimistic  critics  of  pedigree  pig  breeding  to 
produce  breeding  stock  being  confounded  in 
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theii’  ndeas,  a new  school  has  axiscu  who  now 
say  pedigree  breeding  is  all  right,  but  pig  feed- 
ing is,  or  will  be,  in  a bad  way.  My  answer 
to  this  is  that  I ever  have  an  eye  on  pig  feed- 
ing, as  I know  full  well  that  a healthy  pig 
breeding  establishment  can  only  be  kept  going 
in  the  long  run  if  pig  feeding  for  pork  and 
bacon  remains  at  a remunerative  level.  For 
this  reason  I am  ever  watching  pig  feeding 
costs  on  my  farms  here  and  elsewhere.  1 
think  the  following  up-to-date  figures  will 
prove  pig  feeding  is  still  a most  remunerative 
enterprise; — 

On  September  9th  last  year  20  young  pedi- 
gree Large  Black  culls  were  put  in  a yard 
with  gorse  shelters  to  sleep  under,  high  up  the 
hillside  on  one  of  my  down  farms. 

The  value  of  these  feeders  then  at 

2is.  per  score  was  ...  L-4d  10  S 

From  September  9th  until  March 
23rd  they  consumed  m cwt.  of 
mixed  food  •••  ^ ^ 


Total  cost  for  pigs  and  food  154  10  5 

Xhey  were  sold  in  twos  and  threes  as  soon 
as  they  were  ripe,  and  the  lot  were  all  sold  by 
March  23rd  this  year  at  the  controlled  price  of 
23s.  per  score,  for  which  I received  £276  7 3 
leaving  a balance  of  gross  profit  of  I2i  16  10 

The  cost  of  labour  was  8s.  4d.  per  week. 

In  regard  to  litter,  owing  to  a shortage  of 
straw,  furze  and  rough  grass,  etc.,  were  cut 
and  used  for  bedding  and  littering  the 
and  no  credit  is  allowed  the  pigs  for  the  yard 
full  of  valuable  manure  left. 

The  food  consisted  of  middlings,  loders 
cocoanut  cake,  one-third  of  each,  and  the  bal- 
ance fish  meal,  horse  chestnut  meal,  and  starch 
meal. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  pigs  put  on  one 
pound  of  pig  for  about  3. lbs.  of  meal  con- 
sumed over  the  whole  period.  Will  any  qt 
your  readers  tell  me  a better  farming  proposi- 
tion than  this  in  relation  to  _ the  capital  in- 
vested? I have  yet  to  find  it,  and  it  is  an 
operation'  the  smallest  farmer  can  carry  out. 

Yours,  etc.,  , „ 

S.  F.  Edge. 

Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling, 

Sussex,  29th  May,  1920. 


MILDEW  IN  WHEAT. 

Mildew  is  caused  by  a fungus,  and  appears 
to  be  brought  on  either  in  the  spring  by  the 
cold  east  winds  after  a hot  day,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  cold,  wet  weather  in  the  summer 
after  the  grain  has  fqrmed.  Contributory  to 
attacks  of  the  disease  is  too  exclusive  applica- 
tions of  nitrogenous  fertilisers,  acting  as  over- 
stimulants to  the  leaf. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  remedy  has  been 
discovered  which  has  proved  satisfactory  in 
practice,  but  it  is  possible  to  mitigate  the  at- 
tack by  selecting'  a variety  of  wheat  not  subject 
to  the  disease,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a judici- 
ous system  of  cultivation.  The  late  varieties 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  most  liable  to 
attack,  as  from  the  month  of  July  the  spores 
of  the  disease  are  most  prevalent. 

The  kind  of  manures  applied  to  the  crop  also 
seems  to  exercise  a considerable  influence. 
The  application  of  a nitrogenous  fertiliser 
renders  the  crop  particularly  susceptible,  and 
the  grower  who,  on  a soil  impoverished  in 
phosphate,  attempts  to  force  a big  crop  with 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  must 
not  be  surprised  if  Nature  resents  such  unfair 
treatment,  and  inflicts  punishment  in  the  form 
of  disease  by  weakening  the  stamina  of  the 
plant,  so  that  the  plant  is  badly  laid  by  harvest 
time. 

It  must  be  accepted  as  a rational  principle 
that  a nitrogenous  manure  should  be  supple- 
mented by  dressings  of  phosphate  of  lime  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  An  ex- 
periment was  made  to  contrast  the  result  pro- 
duced by  an  exclusive  dressing  of  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  against  a complete 
manure.  The  complete  manure  plot  yielded  a 
good  crop  of  heavy  grain,  while  on  the  other 
plot  the  grain  was  so  badly  diseased  and  poor 
that  it  v;as  only  fit  for  feeding  purposes. 


Farmyard  Manure  Its 
Making  and  Use 

By  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.* 


Not  many  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the 
custom  for  certain  representatives  of 
agricultural  science  to  extol  the  virtues 
of  artificial  manures,  while  farmers,  on  the 
other  hand,  stoutly  maintained  the  superiority 
of  farmyard  manure.  Of  recent  years  the  posi- 
tion has  changed.  It  is  now  the  scientific 
worker  who  emphasises  the  importance  of 
farmyard  manure  and  the  need  for  making  and 
storing  it  properly.  Farmyard  manure  and  ar- 
tificials do  not  compete  with  one  another;  they 
serve  quite  different  purposes  in  the  soil.  No 
farmer  can  do  without  artificials,  no  mattei 
how  much  farmyard  manure  he  may  have  at 
his  disposal,  and,  conversely,  no  arable  farmer, 
except  in  a few  special  districts,  would  like  to 
do  without  farmyard  manure,  even  if  he  could 
have  unlimited  supplies  of  artificials  at  vep^ 
low  prices.  The  best  results  are  always  ob- 
tained on  arable  land  by  proper  combinations 
of  farmyard  and  artificial  manures,  though  on 
grazing  land  farmyard  manure  may  not  act 
well. 

Effects  of  Farmyard  Manure. 

As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  effects 
produced  by  farmyard  manure  in  the  soil  are 

three: — . , , 1 

I.  To  supply  nitrogen  and  potash  to  the 
plant.  . 

2.  To  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil,  and  thus  increase  its  capacity  for 
going  into  a good  tilth  and  for  holding 
water.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  steady  the 
yield. 

3.  To  assist  some  of  the  micro- 
organisms of  the  soil:  among  other  effects, 
to  benefit  the  clover  crop. 

Only  in  the  first  of  these  is  there  any  com- 
petition with  artificial  fertilisers,  and  even  here 
the  competition  is  restricted  because  artificials 
usually  exert  their  full  action  on  the  crap  to 
which  they  are  applied,  while  farmyard  manure 
does  not. 

In  spite  of  many  years’  work,  there  is  not 
a great  deal  known  about  the  chemistry  of 
farmyard  manure.  The  separate  constituents 
have  been  studied — the  excretions  by  the 
physiologists  and  the  litter  by  bio-chemists — 
and  have  been  found  to  be  very  complex.  Even 
more  complex  changes  take  place  when  they 
are  brought  together  in  farmyard  manure  and 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  wonderful  col- 
lection of  organisms  that  live  in  the  manure 
heap.  Through  the  generosity  of  Lord  Elye- 
clen  it  has  been  possible  to  retain  a chemist, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Richards,  at  Rothamsted,  working 
for  the  past  five  years  on  farmyard  manure;  he 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a number  of 
new  and  interesting  facts. 

Constituents  of  Farmyard  Manure. 

The  Excretions. — The  animal  excretions 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  fertilising 
material  of  farmyard  manure.  The  urine  is 
by  far  the  most  important — it  is_  the  chief 
source  of  the  immediately  beneficial  part  of 
the  dung.  The  amount  and  value  of  the  urine 
depend  on  the  food  and  on  the  animal;  it  con- 
tains the  fertilising  constituents  of  all  _ the 
digested  food  which  have  neither  been  retained 
in  the  animal  nor  secreted  in  the  milk.  Its 
composition  can  be  calculated,  and  this  is  done 
in  determining  th*  manurial  value  of  foods,  but 
the  calculation  never  comes  out  quite  right,  be- 
cause its  valuable  constituents  are  so  easily  de- 
composable that  they  are  readily  lost;  unfor- 
tunately, the  property  _ to  which  fai'inyard 
manure  owes  much  of  its  fertilising  value  is 
also  the  cause  of  the  losses  it  undergoes.  Al- 
though the  dry  matter  of  the  urine  forms  only 


* Paper  reart  at  a meeting  of  tlie  ParnierR’  G]n1i, 
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about  2 per  cent,  of  the  actual  weight  of  llic 
dung,  it  constitutes  a much  larger  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  fertilising  materials.  A ton  of 
dung  contains  about  12  to  15  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
of  which  about  4 to  9 lbs.,  according  to  the 
amount  of  cake  and  corn  fed,  would  come 
from  the  urine.  Even  this  is  not  as  good  as 
might  be  obtained:  farmyard  manure  made 
without  any  loss  would  contain  15  to  20  lbs. 
nitrogen,  of  which  some  8 to  i6  lbs.  or  moic 
would  represent  urine.  Such  manure  would 
be  extraordinarily  effective.  Unfortunately,  no 
one  knows  how  to  make  it.  Even  on  the  best 
conditions  some  loss,  and  sometimes  gieat 
loss,  arises. 

The  Litter.— Straw  is  by  far  the  commonest 
litter,  and  it  forms  the  chief  part,  by  weight, 
of  farmyard  manure.  Broadly  speaking,  one 
ton  of  straw  makes  4 tons  of  farmyard  manure, 
but  the  additional  three  tons  is  very  largely 
water,  only  a small  part  being  other  excretory 
substances.  Of  loo  parts  of  farmyard  manure 
made  in  a bullock  yard: — 

75  are  water. 

About  2 are  solid  constituents  of  the 
liquid  excretions. 

About  8 are  constituents  of  the  solid  ex- 
cretions. 

About  15  are  constituents  of  the  litter. 

On  the  basis  of  bulk,  therefore,  litter  is 
more  important  than  anything  else,  though  in 
other  respects  it  is  not.  Its  great  effect  is 
that  it  forms  the  humus  in  the  soil,  and,  there- 
fore, helps  to  promote  tilth  and  improve  the 
water-holding  capacity.  Unfortunately — and 

this  is  a serious  defect  in  farmyard  manure — 
its  change  into  humus  is  expensive  to  the  far- 
mer in  that  the  organisms  effecting  the  change 
take  up  valuable  nitrogen  compounds  from  the 
urine  that  ought  to  have  gone  to  feed  the  crop. 
This  change  greatly  complicates  the  processes 
in  the  manure  heap,  and  adds  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  chemical  problem. 

The  Making  of  Farmyard  Manure. 

Bullock  Manure.— The  simplest  case  is  that 
of  manure  made  from  fatting  bullocks  in 
stalls  or  covered  yards  where  the  manure  is  of 
considerable  value,  and  where  pains  are  com- 
monly taken  to  preserve  it.  Of  every  100  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  fed  to  the  animals  about  95  lbs. 
pass  into  the  manure — often  about  45  to  60  lbs. 
in  the  liquid  and  50  to  35  lbs.  in  the  solid  ex- 
cretions. The  45-60  lbs.  is  in  a form  highly 
valuable  to  the  plant.  The  decomposition  pro- 
cess, however,  takes  rather  a heavy  toll,  in  one 
way  or  another  about  15  lbs.,  leaving  30  lbs. 
to  45  lbs.  in  a form  really  useful  to  the  plant. 
The  nitrogen  in  the  solid  and  such  of  this 
15  lbs.  as  is  not  altogether  lost  may  at  some 
time  become  useful  to  the  plant,  but  it  does 
not  count  for  much;  only  the  35  lbs.  to  40  lbs. 
balance  can  be  relied  upon  to  yield  any  profit. 
When,  as  often  happens,  the  manure  is  made 
in  open  yards,  the  loss  becomes  more  serious. 
The  minimum  loss  of  15  per  cent,  is  exceeded, 
often  much  exceeded,  and,  as  always,  it  falls 
on  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  nitrogen.  I 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  exact  figures,  but 
it  is  probably  not  far  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  manure  from  a bullock  receiving  3 lbs. 
cake  and  upwards  per  day  is  worth  15s.  or 
more  per  month  when  made  in  a covered  yard, 
but  not  more  than  some  los.  or  12s.  per  month 
when  made  in  an  open  yard:  for  a bunch  of 
tw'Cnty  bullocks  the  loss  in  manure  value 
through  having  no  roof  to  the  yard  nitiy_  be 
anything  up  to  £5  per  month.  .It  is  often 
maintained,  however,  that  some  rain  is  neces- 
sary, otherwise  the  manure  becomes  too  dry. 
I recognise  the  force  of  the  contention  and  the 
necessity  for  a certain  degree  of  moistiiess, 
seeing  that  some  decomposition  of  the  stra.v 
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is  indispensable,  and  that  if  the  manure  be- 
comes too  dry  moulds  develop  and  consume 
much  of  the  valuable  ammonia.  But  there  is 
a serious  objection  to  rain:  it  damages  the 
manure  by  washing  out  some  of  its  valuable 
constituents  and  by  bringing  about  certain  un- 
desirable changes.  It  is  probably  better  to 
keep  rain  away  from  the  manure  and  to  ensure 
sufficient  moisture  by  reducing  the  area  over 
which  the  animals  can  wander,  thus  obtaining 
a high  proportion  of  excretions  among  the  lit- 
ter. This  is  a case,  however,  where  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  animals  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  first  consideration,  and  must  not 
be  sacrified  to  the  composition  of  the  manure. 
I do  not  favour  the  method  formerly  recom- 
mended of  periodically  pumping  liquid  manure 
or  water  oyer  the  heap.  There  should  be  no 
liquid  running  away  from  a bullock  yard,  and 
we  have  shown  by  direct  experiment  at 
Rothamsted  that  the  pumping  of  water  on  the 
heap  to  keep  it  moist  actually  reduced  its 
value. 

Storing  the  Dung. 

Consequently,  the  storage  of  farmyard 
manure  over  the  summer  months  becomes  an 
important  question.  On  well-conducted  Nor- 
folk farms  I have  seen  manure  made  during 
winter  left  in  the  yards  through  the  summer 
till  it  was  hauled  out  in  the  following  autumn. 
But  I am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  proper 
course:  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  is  so 
great  that  losses  are  likely  to  occur  and  the 
manure  to  become  very  dry.  I should  like  to 
see  the  experiment  tried  of  clamping  some  of 
this  manure,  and  leaving  the  rest  in  the  yards, 
then  hauling  out  both  into  the  field  to  see 
which  gave  the  better  result.  However  care- 
fully matters  are  arranged,  directly  the  manure 
is  drawn  from  the  yards  some  of  its  really 
useful  nitrogen — the  30  lbs  balance — begins  to 
leak  away.  It  forms  part  of  the  odour  that 
gave  the  old  farmers  so  much  satisfaction.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  black  liquid,  which, 
even  in  a well-conducted  farm,  is  often  seen 
draining  away  from  the  manure  heap.  Both 
smell  and  liquid  are  signs  of  leakage;  but  they 
do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  loss.  It  is 
wrong  to  suppose  that  matters  can  be  put 
right  by  simply  replacing  the  black  liquid:  its 
very  existence  is  a symptom  that  bigger  losses 
are  taking  place. 

Many  'attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a 
reliable  estimate  of  the  amount  thus  lost.  In 
our  experiments  the  losses  varied  from  7 per 
cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen.  A 
coinmon  loss  was  about  20  per  cent.,  falling 
chiefly  on  the- urine  nitrogen.  Assuming  this 
latter  figure  were  generally  true — and  we  have 
no  reason  for  supposing  otherwise — our  30  lbs. 
of  valuable  nitrogen  would  soon  be  reduced  to 
little  more  than  10  lbs. — i.e.,  35  per  cent,  of  the 
original  nitrogen,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  most 
valuable  portion  has  disappeared. 

The  Use  of  Fixers. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  kainit, 
gypsum,  superphosphate,  or  other  substance 
added  to  the  manure  helps  to  reduce  the  loss 
by  fixing  ammonia.  Unfortunately,  this  ex- 
pectation has  not  been  fulfilled.  In  certain 
American  experiments  (Ohio)  there  %vas  a 
saving  by  the  use  of  gypsum,  but  more  gener- 
ally there  has  been  none.  The  processes 
bringing  about  the  loss  are  too  complex  to 
offer  any  reasonable  expectation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a satisfactory  fixer. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  this 
loss  over  the  whole  country,  but  it  must  be 
considerable.  Taking  the  present  consumption 
of  straw  in  the  farm  buildings  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  about  10,000,000  tons  per  an- 
num, the  production  of  farmyard  manure 
would  be  40,000,000  tons,  worth  at  present 
prices  pme  £25,000,000  or  more.  The  loss 
in  making  and  storing  the  manure  heap  is  not 
less,  but  probably  more,  than  20  per  cent,  of 
this — i.e.,  more  than  £5,000,000  each  year. 
Can  this  loss  be  avoided?  It  cannot  alto- 
gether, because  it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  decomposition  of  the  straw;  but  it 
can  be_  much  reduced.  In  our  experiments  the 
provision  of  shelter  to  keep  off  some  of  the 
rain  much  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the 


heap.  Shelter  can  be  provided  in  several 
ways.^  A layer  of  earth  proved  effective  in 
Berry’s  experiments  and  in  ours,  but  it  is  not 
always  convenient.  Straw  thatched  hurdles 
acted  well  in  our  trials.  Placing  the  heap  in 
a well-sheltered  position  is  also  helpful.  While 
recognising  that  the  heap  must  be  placed 
where  it  will  be  most  convenient,  I think  much 
more  might  be  done  than  at  preesnt  in  the 
way  of  sheltering  from  the  weather.  At  pre- 
sent prices  it  is  probably  safe  to  suppose  that 
anything  from  is.  to  5s.  is  added  to  the  value 
of  every  ton  of  manure  by  providing  shelter. 

The  Feeding  of  Cake. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  cake-feeding  adds  to 
the  value  of  farmyard  manure.  In  all  the  ex- 
periments hitherto  made  at  Rothamsted,  in 
Norfolk,  by  T.  B.  Wood,  in  Yorkshire  by  Pro- 
fessor Crowther  and  Mr.  Ruston,  and  at 
Woking  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  the  additional  value 
due  to  the  cake  was  less  than  was  expected 
from  the  calculations  of  manurial  value  already 
referred  to;  moreover,  the  benefit  of  the  cake 
was  shown  only  in  the  first  year,  and  not  after- 
wards. The  practical  man,  however,  holds 
fast  to  cake-fed  dung,  and  recent  experiments 
at  Rothamsted  have  shown  a direction  in 
which  it  rnay  be  superior  to  ordinary  dung. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  litter  to  form  humus 
IS  brought  about  by  organisms  which  require 
the  sort  of  nitrogen  compounds  they  would 
u ° dung;  they  would,  therefore, 

be  able  to  work  more  vigorously  in  cake-fed 
dung  than  in  ordinary  dung,  and  hence  would 
tend  to  produce  better  soil  conditions.  The 
evidence  indicates  that  cake-feeding  produces 
less  benefit  than  might  be  expected  on  soils 
where  plant  food  only  is  needed,  but  more 
benefit  on  soils  where  additional  humus  is 
necessary. 

We  now  come  to  the  more  difficult  question 
of  co\v  manure.  This  is  complicated  by  the 
necessity  for  satisfying  sanitary  inspectors  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  of  poorer  quality  than 
bullock  manure.  The  poverty  of  cow  manure 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a cow  secretes  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
digested  food  in  the  milk  instead  of  passing  all 
of  It  into  the  urine  like  a bullock.  The  urine 
IS,  therefore,  weaker  than  in  the  case  of  bul- 
locks, and  there  is  a corresponding  reduction 
in  the  value  of  the  manure. 

Cow  manure,  however,  presents  an  interest- 
ing possibility,  because  so  much  of  the  liquid 
IS  or  can  be  collected  separately,  and  this 
should  certainly  be  done  wherever  practicable. 

A suitable  dressing  is  1,500  gallons  per  acre, 
and  it  serves  excellently  for  seeds  and  as  a 
spring  application  for  winter  oats  or  winter 
\\ffieat.  On  an  average  each  cow  contributes 
about  1:1  gallons  of  urine  per  day,  which  is 
worth  about  2s.  6d.  per  month. 

Artificial  Farmyard  Manure. 

Seeing  that  the  bulk  of  farmyard  manure  is 
litter,  and  that  the  valuable  part  of  the  residue 
IS  largely  made  up  of  liquid  excretions,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  the  scientific  investigator  to 
make  an  artificial  farmyard  manure  from  straw 
and  artificial  manures.  This  has  been  done  at 
Rothamsted,  and  one  or  two  tons  of  the  pro- 
duct \yere  tried  on  the  field.  It  is  too  early  to 
say  whether  the  material  is  going  to  work  out 
economically  in  practice,  but  the  principle  is 
sound;  it  consists  in  allowing  the  straw  to  de- 
compose, forming  humus,  and  supplying  the 
necessary  nitrogen  compound  in  the  form  of 
an  ammonium  salt.  When  the  details  are 
worked  out  the  method  may  probably  prove  of 
interest  in  districts  like  the  Rothings,  in  Essex, 
\yhere  quantities  of  straw  are  produced,  but  no 
live  stock  is  kept,  and  yet  where  farmyard 
manure  ought  to  be  used. 

Possibilities  of  Improvement. 

The  possibilities  of  improving  bullock 
iiiauure  lie  in  the  following  directions: — i.  To 
make  it  in  a covered  yard,  having  sufficient 
jjeasts  to  keep  the  manure  moist.  2.  To  put  it 
into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
beasts  are  removed;  but,  if  this  is  impossible, 
to  make  a tight  clamp  and  provide  some  shel- 
Continned  an  next  page. 
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PIGS. 


CARE  OF  YOUNG  PIGS. 

Young  pigs  which  have  been  looked  after 
properly  while  with  the  sow  always  fat- 
ten better  than  those  which  have  been 
neglected  and  left  to  subsist  on  the  sow’s  milk 
alone.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  stock  kept 
Well  and  got  along  quickly _ answers  the  pur- 
pose better  than  that  which  is  stinted  and  con- 
sequently on  hand  longer. 

When  the  sow  has  pigged  she  should  first 
be  o-iven  a warm  bran  mash  with  a dose  of 
castor  oil  in  it.  She  should  be  kept  on  bran 
mashes  for  the  first  three  days  after  piggmg, 
when  she  may  be  given  a little  middlings 
mixed  with  the  bran,  which  should  be  in- 
increased  each  day  until  she  has  all  middlmgs 
mixed  into  a fairly  thick  slop  with  water.  This 
is  the  most  suitable  food  for  a sow  with  pigs. 

If  she  is  given  hot  meal  it  is  apt  to  afxect  hei 
milk.  A few  mangels  now  and  then  will  also 

do  her  good.  .... 

The  sow  should  also  be  kept  sparingly  lit- 
tered with  straw  until  the  pigs  are  old  enough 
to  keep  out  of  her  way  when  she  lies  down. 

If  too  much  long  straw  is  given  when  the 
pigs  are  small,  they  are  sure  to  get  under  it 
and  then  the  sow  is  apt  to  he  on  them.  Ihe 
best  way  is  to  chop  wheat  straw  up  and  spread 
it  about  the  bed.  One  way  to  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  having  pigs  crushed  between  the  sow 
Ind  the  side  of  the  sty  is  to  have  a rail  round 
the  sty  about  a foot  high  and  a foot  away  from 
the  side,  so  that  when  she  lies  down  she  can- 
not get  close  to  the  wall. 

When  the  pigs  have  become  old  enough  to 
look  after  themselves,  they  could  have  a good 
bed  of  wheat  straw.  This  should  be  cleared 
away  at  least  twice  a week  and  fresh  supplied. 
If  it  is  left,  and  fresh  straw  put  on  the  top 
of  the  old  week  after  week,  it  starts  to  get 
warm  and  clammy,  and  heating  straw  is  the 
worst  possible  thing  for  pigs.  At  three  weeks 
old  they  will  start  to  take  a little  food  at  the 
trough  with  the  sow.  They  should  then  be 
let  to  run  into  another  place  and  fed  by  them- 

selves  • • 

Best  middlings  mixed  with  separated  milk  is 
ihe  most  suitable  food.  They  will  not  eat 
much  at  first,  but  when  they  _ get  a taste  of 
the  milk  they  will  soon  find  it  sweeter  than 
the  sow’s  food,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
they  eat  ravenously.  If  possible,  the  pigs 
should  be  allowed  to  run  out  through  a small 
trap-door  or  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  stye.  _ A 
shady  place  should  be  chosen  for  the  pigs 
to  exercise.  If  they  are  too  much  in  the  hot 
sun  it  is  apt  to  make  their  backs  red  and 
scabby.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  white 

At  six  weeks  old  they  should  be  castrated, 
both  sow  pigs  and  boar  pigs.  If  only  the  bMrs 
are  cut  one  can  always  see  the  difference  when 
they  are  fattened  up,  the  sows  being  both 
smaller  and  thinner  than  the  boars.  No  food 
should  be  given  them  the  day  on  which  they 
are  to  be  operated  on,  and  the  following  day 
they  should  have  only  about  a quarter  of  their 
usual  allowance,  with  a dose  of  castor  oil 
mixed  up  in  it.  The  quantity  of  food  given 
them  may  be  increased  each  succeeding  day 
until  they  take  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  The 
sow  should  be  let  out  now  and  then  to  pick 
about  and  get  some  grass,  which  will  keep  her 
bowels  right.  The  youngsters  should  be  kept 
in  this  way  until  they  are  eight  weeks  old. 
The  sow  may  then  be  taken  away  from  them. 
It  has  been  said  that  pigs  do  not  grow  at  all 
for  a fortnight  after  being  weaned  from  the 
sow,  but  if  they  are  kept  as  recommended  they 
hardly  miss  their  mother. 


If  you  Sow  a Swede 
Sow  a Swede  of  Quality 


The  distinctive  merits  of 
this  High  Grade  Farm 
Selection  are  : — 

(1) 

Perfect  Shape. 

(2) 

Good  Keeper. 

(3) 

Heavy  Cropper. 

(4) 

Suitability  to  the 
generality  of  Irish 
Soils. 

The 

Points  that  make  a 
Perfect  Swede. 

3/6 

6 lbs.  (to  sow  a trial  acre)  18/-  Post  Free 


lb. 

POST  FREE 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
DAvroscN  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


TELEPHONE  672 

Wires : 

ROWAN,  DUBUN 

Only  Address : 

51  & 52  CAPEL  STREET 
DUBUN 

I ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  BR  ■■■■■■■■■ 

USE  A GOOD  RAM. 

The  black  sheep  in  the  flock  is  the  first  one 
to  be  noticed,  so  also  is  a bad  ram  amongst  a 
pen  of  fairly  decent  ones  likely  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  whole  consignment.  The  same 
holds  good  in  pedigree  cattle-breeding  spheres, 
and  some  bulls  are  placed  on  the  market  which 
would  never  make  good  steers,  let  alone  trying 
to  propagate  their  own  species.  And  if 
breeders  but  knew  the  extent  to  which  such 
animals  are  held  up  to  ridicule,  if  they  valued 
their  good  name,  they  would  be  very  careful 
what  they  put  on  the  market  for  stud  purposes. 
And  there  are  not  a few  who  require  to  learn 
this  lesson.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  flock, 
pedigree  or  commercial,  one  cannot  use  a ram 
which  is  too  good,  and  within  reasonable  limits 
money  spent  on  a good  ram  will  be  more  than 
repaid  through  the  increased  value  of  the 
progeny.  

Spend  as  much  time  morning,  noon,  and 
night  on  your  tractor  as  you  would  on  your 
horses.  Keep  your  whole  ignition  system  free 
from  dirt  and  grease.  Clean  all  working  parts 
that  are  exposed  to  dirt.  Grease  and  dust  to- 
gether make  a very  effective  grinding  com- 
pound. 

The  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  care 
for  his  tractor  and  to  be  as  independent  as 
possible  of  outside  help  is  the  satisfied  owner, 


The  Seeds  that  Produce 
the  Extra  Profit  Tonnage 

IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  TO 
POST  AND  WIRE  ORDERS 


FARMYARD  MANURE. 

Continued. 

ter  by  a layer  of  earth  or  by  some  other  de- 
vice. 3.  To  avoid  washing  by  rain  or  exposure 
by  weather.  The  defects  of  the  clamp,  even 
when  compacted  and  sheltered,  are  recognised, 
and  science  has  not  yet  said  the  last  word  as- 
to  the  storage  of  manure;  but  for  the  present 
it  is  the  only  practical  method. 

The  improvement  of  manure  from  cow 
sheds  can  be  effected:—!.  By  collecting  the 
liquid  separately  in  a cement  tank.  2.  By  stor- 
ing the  solid  in  a covered  dungstead,  to  which 
can  also  be  added  manure  from  the  horses. _ It 
is  necessary  to  compact  the  heap.  Provision 
must  also  be  made  for  a tank  to  collect 

drainage.  1 1 

The  application  of  the  liquid  to  the  lanU, 
however,  is  a difficult  problem.  Many  farmers 
have  demonstrated  its  value;  a few  enthusiasts 
have  laid  pipes  over  their  farms  to  carry  it 
quickly  to  their  fields— Mr.  Mecchi,  of  Tiptree 
Hall  Ongar,  in  Essex,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
of  Myremill,  Ayrshire;  both  obtained  great 
crop  increase,  but  both,  sad  to  relate,  lost 
money  over  the  business.  I see  rio  hope  for 
pipes.  Something  can  be  done  by  delivery 
from  carts,  but  the  most  hopeful  line  is  the  use 
of  absorbents,  which  is  now  being  investigated 
at  Rothamsted.  This  is  an  important  problem, 
and  it  will  grow  in  importance  if  the  soiling 
system  of  keeping  dairy  cows  develops  m this 
rountrv. 
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Ister  Agricultural 

RECORD  DISPLAY  AT  BALMORAL 


The  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society 
scored  the  biggest  success  in  their  his- 
tory with  theii  Show  last  week.  This  is 
really  the  first  year  since  the  start  of  the  war 
that  the  northern  Society  have  been  able  to 
properly  organise  their  annual  fixture,  and  the 
result  goes,  to  prove  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
intervening  years  have  but  added  to  the  vigour 
of  the  Society,  as  well  as  having  a rousing 
effect  on  the  farming  and  stock  breeding  in- 
dustries of  tiie  province.  As  a breeding  ground 
for  all  classes  of  stock  Ulster  is  now  recog- 
nised as  ranking  with  the  best  centres  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  for  a demonstration  of 
this  fact  one  had  but  to  examine  the  class  of 
stock  that  was  ranged  before  the  judges  at 
Balmoral  last  week.  Here  were  Shorthorns 
that  might  be  shown  with  honours  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  so  high  being  the  average  quality 
of  the  exhibits  that  even  the  unplaced  animals 
in  last  week’s  competition  were  observed  to  in- 
clude some  quite  fancy  beasts.  A further 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ulster  Short- 
horn was  seen  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
chief  winners  at  the  Dublin  .Show  had  here  to 
be  content  with  lower  places.  The  horse  ex- 
hibits at  Balmoral  were  likewise  excellent,  a 
splendid  collection  of  Clydesdales  being  an  in- 
dication of  what  a high  level  has  been  reached 
in  the  breeding  of  this  type  in  Ulster,  while 
also  to  the  credit  of  the  province  was  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  hunters.  The  sheep  and 
pig  entries  were  also  splendid,  and  of  the  other 
sections,  which  included  goats,  poultry,  rab- 
bits, butter,  etc.,  it  can  be  said  they  were  most 
satisfactory.  It  was  not  only  in  quality,  how- 
ever, that  the  exhibits  excelled,  for  the  num- 
ber of  entries  showed  a considerable  advance 
on  previous  years,  and  that  in  every  depart- 
ment. Comparing  this  year  with  last,  the 
total  entries  in  the  various  sections  were: — 


1920. 

1919. 

Cattle 

...  320 

220 

Horses 

...  293 

210 

Draught  horses  in 

gear 

and  trade  turnouts  ...  76 

59 

Sheep 

...  81 

62 

Goats 

S7 

34 

.Pigs 

36 

16 

Poultry 

•••  323 

318 

Rabbits 

...  99 

124 

Produce 

...  106 

94 

Butter  - making. 

&c.. 

competitions 

...  103 

97 

Horse-shoeing  competi- 

tions 

23 

— 

Stands 

...  76 

60 

1.593 

1,294 

The  weather  was  of  a rather  mixed  kind, 
considerable  rain  falling  on  the  first  two  days, 
but  it  did  not  seriously  affect  the  success  of 
the  Show,  and  so  far  as  the  attendance  went 
it  was  estimated  that  over  the  thiee  days  there 
was  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  visitors  than 
last  year,  thus  making  a record  for  the  Society. 
Despite  the  greatness  of  his  task,  Mr.  Kenneth 
MacRae,  the  popular  Secretary,  had  everything 
splendidly  arranged,  and  whether  it  was  the  ex- 
hibitor, the  ordinary  visitor,  or  the  Pressman, 
all  found  their  every  requirement  met.  Much 
credit  is  also  due  to  Mr.  MacRae’s  office  assis- 
tants— in  particular  Mr.  John  Nichol — and  to 
the  large  band  of  stewards  for  the  important 
part  they  played  in  making  the  Show  the  suc- 
cess it  was. 

I'lie  judges  were  as  follow; — 

Ilorscs. — Hunters,  riding  horses,  and  polo 
ponies — Mr.  B.  M.  .Slock,  Carlow;  thorough- 
breds, mares  and  young  horses — Mr.  Wm. 
McMullen,  Sligo:  Clydesdale  and  draught 

horses — Mr.  Jas.  Hamilton,  Ayr. 

Cattle. — Shorthorns — Mr.  A.  W.  Law, 

Forres;  _ Aberdeen-Angus— Mr.  Hum  Bland, 
Abbeyleix;  Calloways  and  Ayrshires  -Mr.  T. 


Frazer,  Dalbeattie;  Jerseys — Mr.  W.  G.  M. 
Townley,  Grange-over-Sands;  Kerries  and 
Dexters— Mr.  R.  T.  Robertson,  Malahide; 
British  Friesian  and  Dairy  cattle — Mr.  R.  Wal- 
lace, Knebworth,  Herts. 

Sheep. — Border-Leicesters — Mr.  M.  Temple- 
ton, Kelso;  .Suffolks — Mr.  G.  B.  Shields, 
Tranent;  Blackfaced — Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
Douglas. 

Goats— Mr.  H.  S.  H.  Pegler,  Kingston  Hill. 

Pigs — Mr.  W.  R.  Nelson,  Glenavy. 

Poultry— Mr.  C.  Sneddon,  Kirkhani,  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Entwislc,  Wakefield. 

Rabbits — -Mr.  J.  F.  Entwisle. 

Butter  and  cheese — Mr.  Alex.  Todd,  Kead- 
iug. 

Egg.s — Miss  Sheedy,  Cork. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

There  were  fifteen  classes  of  Shorthorns, 
starting  with  bulls  calved  prior  to  1918.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Marshall,  Stranraer,  had  two  entries  here, 
but  only  one  turned  out,  this  being  the  three- 
year-old  Pellipar  Iris,  the  winner  of  the  Dublin 
championship.  He  had  now  only  one  op- 
ponent, Messrs.  F.  H.  and  T.  T.  Maclean’s 
Collynie  Cupid,  which,  though  a very  fine  ani- 
mal, he  had  no  difficulty  in  beating.  Bred  in 
Ireland  by  Lt.-Col.  Ogilby,  the  winner  is  a sire 
of  great  substance,  level  on  top,  and  very  deep 
and  wide,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  Scottish 
owner  has  been  brought  out  to  perfection. 
The  Shorthorn  Society’s  champion  prize  and 
the  Robinson  Challenge  Cup  were  also  won 
by  this  animal.  Messrs.  Maclean’s  bull  got 
second  prize,  and  is  a big  deep  bull,  but  not 
so  well  meated  behind  as  the  first  winner.  The 
two-year-old  .Shorthorns  made  a fine  class  of 
eleven,  and  another  splendid  winner  was 
found  here  in  Col.  Ogilby’s  Chief  Mint.  Bred 
by  Mr.  James  Durno  from  Collynie  Chief,  this 
is  a beautifully  coated  red  bull,  and  is  well 
-shaped,  with  great  length  and  depth.  He  was 
also  reserve  for  the  champion  prize  and  the 
Robinson  Cup.  The  second  winner  was 
another  one  of  Mr.  Marshall’s,  named  Royal 
.A^bundance,  got  by  Mr.  Durno’s  Collynie 
Baronet.  Col.  Ogilby  came  again  for  third 
prize,  with  Pellipar  Jester,  a roan  son  of  Edg- 
cote  Regalia,  and  a fourth  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  D.  G.  McKee,  Dungannon,  for  Lis- 
albana  Knight.  There  was  an  interesting  com- 
petition in  the  older  of  the  yearling  classes,  for 
bulls  calved  before  April,  the  same  two  exhi- 
bitors as  fought  out  the  issue  in  a similar  class 
at  Dublin  Show  again  contesting  for  the  lead- 
ing place.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Fred.  Wrench,  Bally- 
brack,  Co.  Dublin,  was  one  of  these,  and  he 
was  again  represented  by  his  Dublin  winner, 
the  handsome  dark  roan  bull.  The  Last 
Baron.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Scotch  breeder, 
was  the  other,  his  animal  being  Rothes  King 
4th,  a sixteen-months-old  roan  calf  bred  by  the 
late  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  on  this  occasion  went  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Marshall’s  bull,  which  is  a finely  substanced 
son  of  Collynie  Bright  Star,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  animal  had  much  to  spare  in  winning 
points,  and  there  were  some  amongst  the  ring- 
side critics  who  preferred  the  Dublin-bred  ani- 
mal. The  Last  Baron,  now  awarded  the 
second  prize,  is  a worthy  son  of  the  famous 
Red  Baron,  and  shows  to  great  advantage, 
with  his  wide,  level  form,  clothed  in  a rich 
red  coat.  The  third  winner  in  the  class  (there 
were  fifteen  entries)  was  Broadhooks  Royalist, 
a dark  roan,  the  property  of  Mr.  Alex.  Orr, 
Saintfield,  and  a fourth  prize  went  to  Col. 
Ogilby  for  his  Pellipar  Regal  Chieftain.  Mr. 
Marshall’s  winning  bull  was  also  awarded  the 
cup  for  the  best  yearling  Shorthorn  bull.  In 
the  next  class,  for  bulls  calved  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  year,  there  were  sixteen  entries. 
First  prize  here  was  won  by  Aghalee  Golden 
Baron,  a handsome  dark  roap  calf,  got  by 


Red  Baron  Groat,  and  bred  and  shown  by  Mr. 
Robt.  p.  Best,  Aghalee.  With  the  same  ani- 
mal this  owner  also  gained  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  Shorthorn 
yearling  bull  bred  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Marshall’s 
two  bulls  were  placed  next.  Dandy  Broad- 
hooks, a roan  son  of  Rosewood’s  Emperor, 
being  second,  and  Farmhill  Captain,  by  Butler 
of  Ulster,  third.  Both  of  these  animals  were 
bred  in  Ulster.  A fourth  prize  went  to  Col. 
Ogilby’s  Pellipar  Golden  Regalia.  In  a couple 
of  other  Shorthorn  bull  classes,  for  premium 
bulls  and  for  bulls  located  in  Ulster,  the  chief 
prizes  went  to  Mr.  H.  McCracken,  Newtown- 
ards,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Best,  Aghalee.  The 
female  Shorthorns  started  with  a class  of  three 
pedigree  Dairy  cows,  of  which  the  winner  was 
Mr.  Ja.s.  McKinney’s  (Ballymoney)  Daisy 
Queen;  in  another  class,  for  cows  in  calf  or 
milk,  Messrs.  Maclean  got  first  prize  with  their 
Broadhooks  Beauty  6th,  the  Earl  of  Dartrey’s 
Matchless  coming  second,  and  Mr.  Best’s 
Broadhooks  Beauty  third;  while  in  the  four 
heifer  classes  the  principal  awards  went  to 
Messrs.  Maclean  (winners  of  the  Musgrave 
Cup),  Mr.  Dl.  Patterson,  Coleraine  (Victory 
Challenge  Cup),  and  Mr.  E.  Cowdy,  Loiigh- 
gall. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

There  were  some  excellent  entries  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus, particularly  in  the  bull  classes. 
Seven  competed  in  the  class  for  bulls  over  two 
years,  one  of  which  was  Mr.  F.  J.  Robb’s 
Petunian,  the  Dublin  champion.  A bull  of 
great  substance,  lorig,  level,  and  deep,  he  also 
occupied  first  place  here,  winning  besides  first 
prize  in  his  class,  the  champion  cup,  and  the 
Major  silver  medal;  while  with  two  other  herd 
companions  he  further  helped  to  win  the  Dud- 
ley Champion  Cup  for  the  best  group.  Second 
prize  in  this  class  went  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  G. 
.Sharman-Crawford’s  Prince  Glow,  a lengthy 
son  of  Glow  of  Castlecraig,  and  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Carson’s  (Rathfriland) 
Ebredian,  a massive  son  of  Prince  of  Mentone. 
The  younger  bull  class  contained  eight,  and 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dunbar- 
Buller,  Donaghadee,  with  his  Principal  of  Cur- 
ragh,  a good  blocky  type  of  sire,  bred  by  Capt. 
Greer  from  Legion  of  Curragh.  This  bull  also 
won  the  challenge  cup  for  the  best  yearling, 
and  he  was  reserve  for  the  champion  cup.  Mr. 
Robb’s  second  p-rize  bull,  Feronian,  had  not 
the  same  substance  as  the  first  winner,  and  Mr. 
Archdale,  Ballinamallard,  had  one  of  his  pair 
placed  third.  A class  for  Aberdeen-Angus 
cows  was  led  by  a fine  matron  in  Sir  Robt. 
Anderson’s  Gem  of  Eshott,  with  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  Fancy  5th  of  Baronscourt  coming 
next,  and  Capt.  Knox-Brown’s  Dido  of  Rose- 
brae  third,  and  in  a couple  of  heifer  classes  the 
winners — Perusia,  a two-year-old,  and  Perusia 
2nd,  a yearling— were  both  shown  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Robb. 

GALLOWAYS  AND  AYRSHIRES. 

Both  of  these  breeds  were  well  represented. 
Mr.  Robt.  Graham,  Auchengassel,  Twynholm, 
showed  the  winner  in  the  older  of  the  two 
Galloway  bull  classes,  this  being  the  two-year- 
old  Uphold  of  Auchengassel,  a finely-built  son 
of  Complete  4th  of  Stepford.  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Lane,  Limavady,  came  second  with  Czar  of 
Killearn,  a fine  level  son  of  Tarbreoch  Cresar; 
and  Mr.  R.  Calwell,  Belyfast,  got  third  with 
his  Sir  Dighton  of  Craigneston,  which  was  a 
bit  narrow  behind.  The  last-named  exhibitor 
came  first  in  the  yearling  bull  class,  his  entry 
here  being  Macbeth  of  Ballyboley,  a nicely- 
shaped  sire,  that  was  also  placed  reserve  for 
the  challenge  cup;  for  second  prize  in  this  class 
Mr.  Robt.  Graham  showed  Cameron  3rd,  a 
level  bull,  with  a beautiful  coat,  and  the  third 
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CATTTE. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH 
FRIESIAN  BREED. 

Till',  progross  of  the  British  Friesian  brood 
oinitinuos  unchooked,  and  this  is  no  loss 
noticeable  in  Ireland  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  At  all  our  leading  shows  the 
black  and  whites  are  now  forming  a feature  of 
the  cattle  exhibits,  and  one  hears  nothing  but 
favourable  comments  from  farmers,  especially 
when  the  figures  for  the  milk  yield  tests  are 
made  known.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Friesian  cow  is  fully  justifying  the  claims 
made  for  her  by  the  early  enthusiasts,  and  it 
is  the  realisation  of  this  that  has  caused 
breeders  in  these  lands  to  pay  .the  high  prices 
that  have  been  recorded  at  the  recent  sales  of 
Friesian  cattle  in  England. 

The  British  Friesian  breed  has  been  de- 
veloped from  the  Dutch  cattle  imported  into 
England,  more  especially  towards  the  close  of 
last  century.  The  parent  breed  has  a history 
extending  over  about  2,000  years,  while  evi- 
dence abounds  as  to  the  influence  of  Dutch 
cattle  in  establishing  some  of  the  other  present- 
dav  British  breeds.  The  British  Friesian  lays 


as  much  skim  milk  from  the  former  cow  as 
from  the  latter.  One  British  Friesian  cow  has 
yielded  in  one  year  milk  erpiivalent  to  over 
1,000  lbs.  of  butter,  a figure  unequalled  by 
any  other  breed  in  this  (ountry.  Owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  fat  globules  in  the  inilk,  the 
British  Friesian  breed  is  a very  desirable  one 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cheesc-maker, 
and  the  reports  from  breeders  as  to  the  adap- 
tability of  the  cattle  for  this  particular  aspect 
of  dairying  are  most  encouraging.  By  reason 
of  the  smallness  of  the  fat  globules,  the  ab- 
sence of  excessive  richness,  and  the  health, 
vigour  and  vitality  of  the  breed,  the  milk  of 
the  British  Friesian  cow  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  infants,  and  in  America  the  laboratories 
that  specialise  in  infant  feeding  use  Holstein- 
Friesian  milk  almost  exclusively. 

Unlike  most  heavy  milking  breeds,  the 
British  Friesian  will  carry  plenty  of  good  level 
flesh,  and  ipakes  a valuable  butcher’s  beast, 
both  on  account  of  its  size  and  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  meat.  This  is  where  the 
British  Friesian  scores  over  all  the  purely  dairy 
breeds,  apart  altogether  from  its  greater  milk- 
ing capacity.  Many  bulls  weigh  upwards  of 
a ton,  and  heifers  have  topped  the  markets  for 
beef.  Calves  at  birth  sometimes  weigh  over 
100  lbs.  Butchers  are  verv  fond  of  the  “Black- 
and-White,”  as  it  cuts  up  well  and  economi- 
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FEEDING  STUFF'S  FOR  JUNE. 

The  Animal  Nutrition  Institute  of  tarn- 
bi  i(lg<;  University,  in  lludi  notes  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul 
ture,  state  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
downward  trend  of  piices  ol  leeding  stnll 
continues.  This  fall  in  prices  lias  lieen  < on 
siderable  in  the  cases  of  palm  kernel  cak<\ 
coconut  cake,  dried  grains,  mall  culms,  rotton 
cake,  beans,  barley,  some  kinds  of  loreign 
oats  and  peas.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  note 
that  supplies  appear  to  be  adequate,  especially 
as  the  demand  will  probably  decrease  as  the 
season  advances  and  grain  becomes  plentiful. 

In  the  cases  of  dairy  cows  it  will  usually  be 
necessary  to  supply  cake  only  to  those  cows 
which  show  signs  of  scouring  when  first  turned 
out  on  the  very  watery  grass  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  recent  continuous  wet  weather. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  give  about 
2 lb.  per  head  per  day  of  cotton  cake,  although 
this  cake  at  present  prices  costs  about  twice  as 
much  per  food  unit  as  palm  kernel  cake. 
Palm  kernel  cake  is  the  cheapest  concentrated 
food  on  the  market  at  present,  but  although  an 
e.xcellent  food  for  most  purposes,  it  does  not 
possess  the  astringent  properties  of  cotton 
cake  which  make  the  latter  so  valuable  for 
correcting'  the  scouring'  tendency  of  watery 
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ABBEDEEN-ANGUS  BULL,  PETUNIAN. 

This  magnificent  Bull,  bred  and  owned  by  Mr.  Fred  J.  Robb,  Lisnabreeny  House, 
Castlereagh,  Belfast,  won  the  Champion  Gold  Medal  and  the  Owen  Cup  at  the 
recent  Dublin  Show,  and  at  the  Royal  Ulster  Show  last  week  secured  the 
Champion  Cup  and  the  Major  Silver  Medal.  He  is  four  years  old,  by  Ecclesias- 
tic of  Kinochtry,  out  of  Pride  of  Aberdeen,  and  is  the  sire  of  the  famous 
6,000  guinea  bull.  Perinthian. 

claim  to  be  the  heaviest  yielding  of  all  milking 
breeds  in  the  British  Isles.  One  of  its  greatest 
and  most  important  features  is  that  it  is  a 
persistently  heavy  milker,  not  one  that  only 
yields  well  just  after  calving  and  quickly  dries 
off.  Cows  often  milk  right  through  from  calv- 
ing to  calving,  and  frequently  are  giving  two 
or  three  gallons  daily  after  having  been  in-milk 
for  a year.  Very  many  cows  exceed  the 
thousand-gallons  in  the  lactation  period,  and 
seven  cows  of  the  breed  have  given  over  2,000 
gallons,  official  record,  in  one  year.  Many 
animals  have  exceeded  the  1,500-gallon  yield. 

The  milk  of  the  "British  Friesian  cow,  having 
regard  to  its  exceptionally  large  flow,  is  rich 
in  butter-fat, . and  cases  are  on  record  of  cows 
consistently  yielding  large  quantities  of  milk 
with  exceptionally  high  butter-fat.  Many  in- 
stances can  be  given  of  cows  under  official  test 
yielding  over  1,000  gallons  of  milk  in  the  lac- 
tation period,  and  giving  an  average  test  for 
butter-fat  of  from  3.5  per  cent,  to  4.8  per  cent., 
showing  that  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the 
breed  as  a heavy  yielder  of  average  quality 
milk.  While  the  British  Friesian  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  the  milk-selling  farmer,  its 
possibilities  for  butter-making  are  very  great. 

Much  more  butter  can  be  made  from  a 1,000- 
gallon  British  Friesian  cow  yielding  milk  test- 
ing 3.5  per  cent,  of  fat  than  from  a 500-gallon 
cow  giving  milk  containing  5 per  cent,  of 
butter-fat,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  twice 
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DUNNINALD  DAPHNE. 

One  of  the  seven  British  Friesian  Cows  to  yieid  2,000  gallons  of  milk.  She  is 
the  property  of  the  Olympia  Company,  Sudbourne. 


grass  or  roots.  .As  a rule,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  continue  the  cotton  cake  ration  for  quite  a 
short  time.  It  may  safely  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  the  cows  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  grass.  For  dairy  cows  kept  under  town 
or  suburban  conditions,  where  grass  is  not 
available,  the  ration  should  at  present  prices 
include  a large  proportion  of  palm  kernel  cake. 
Other  suitable  concentrates  for  this  purpose 
are  coconut  cake,  ground-nut  cake  and 
millers’  offals. 

Palm  kernel  cake  will  also  be  found  useful 
and  economical  for  sheep,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  may  be  mixed  with  ground-nut  cake  and 
dried  grains,  which  have  fallen  considerably  in 
price  since  last  month. 

For  horses  oats  are  still  extremely  expensive, 
costing  about  5s.  per  food  unit.  Oats  may 
be  replaced  economically  by  one  or  other  or  a 
mixture  of  the  following  concentrates  Maize 
or  beans  at  about  4s.  per  food  unit  ; bran  at 
about  3s  lOd.;  sharps  at  about  3s.;  dried 
grains  at  about  3s.  Palm  kernel  cake  at  about 
Is.  9d.  mav  also  be  used,  but  of  this  latter  the 
writer  has  no  personal  experience.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  cheaper  than  anything  else  that 
it  is  certainly  worth  a trial. 


Know  you  tractor  thoroughly  before  you  be- 
gin operating  it.  Study  your  instruction  book 
and  know  the  why  and  the  how  of  every  part 
of  the  machine. 


cally,  the  beef  moreover  being  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  two  heaviest  steers  at  the  last 
Smithfield  Show  were  British  Friesian  crosses. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  British 
Friesian  is  its  marked  prepotency,  and  its 
power  to  improve  in  some  way  every  breed 
with  which  it  is  crossed.  Consequently  it  is 
no  matter  for  surprise  that  those  dairy  farmers 
who  wish  to  increase  the  milk  yield  of  their 
herds  without  sacrificing  the  commercial  beef- 
ing properties  of  their  cattle  are  using  bulls 
of  this  breed,  and  the  demand  for  males  for 
use  in  cross-bred  herds  is  rapidly  increasing. 


THE  SEVENTH  2,000=GALLON  COW. 

Yet  another  cow  of  the  British  Friesian 
breed  has  given  the  great  yield  of  2,000  gallons 
of  milk  in  one  year.  The  newcomer  is  Kings- 
wood  Mayflower,  that  has  given  2,008  gallons 
in  3SO  days,  butter-fat  percentage  3.34.  As  her 
name  implies,  she  was  bred  by  Mr.  Horace 
Hale,  but  she  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  G. 
Holt  Thomas.  The  performance  of  Kings- 
wood  Myrtle  that  recently  gave  2,283  gallons  in 
365  days  is  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  Mr.  Hale 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  having  bred  and  developed  two  cows 
with  records  of  upwards  of  20,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Kingsw’ood  Mayflower  is  the  seventh  of  these 
wonders,  all  of  wffiich  are  British  Friesians, 
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The  Growing  Crops 

The  Attention  They  Require  in  June 

By  J.  G.  Toner  (Copyright) 


THE  JERSEY  COW. 

An  excellent  little  booklet  entitled  “ The 
.Tei^cy  Cow”  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Eng- 
lish Jersey  Cattle  Society.  It  is  copiously  il- 
lustrated, and  contains  an  informative  article 
on  the  breed  by  Dr.  H.  Corner,  who  gives 
some  striking  facts  and  figures  on  the  main- 
tenance and  yield  of  the  Jersey  cow,  and  also 
records  some  of  tlie  successes  of  the  breed  at 
the  leading  shows. 

Breeders  of  Jerseys  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  result  of  the  exhibit  of  this  breed  at  the 
recent  Bath  and  West  Show.  _ In_  the  open 
milking  classes,  which  were  divided  into  heavy 
and  light  weights,  they  secured  four  of  the 
six  prizes.  In  the  light  weight  classes  all  the 
prizes  were  won  by  Jerseys,  and  in  the  heavy 
weight  class  the  first  prize  was  won  by  a 
Jersey. 

The  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  opened 
their  propaganda  campaign  at  this  show  with 
a room  for  the  convenience  of  members,  where 
the  above-mentioned  booklet  was  to  be  had, 
and  where  glass  tubes  containing  milk  were 
also  to  be  seen,  showing  the  large  amount  of 
cream  given  by  Jerseys  compared  with  that  of 
ordinary  milk.  Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Secretaries,  19  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C.i. 


ABOUT  DUTCH  BEES. 

Until  the  deadly  Isle  of  Wight  disease  swept 
away  the  apiaries  in  that  pleasant  island  and 
ravaged  England  generally,  and  parts  of  Ire- 
land, too,  little  was  heard  in  this  country  of 
the  Dutch  bees.  The  native  blacks  and  the 
Italians  formed  the  main  strength  of  our  home 
apiaries  and  kept  us  buSy,  too,  and  busier  than 
we  cared  to  be  when  they  happened  to  get 
crossed.  Well,  this  is  a point  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch  bees,  that  they  are  good  tempered,  so 
much  So,  indeed,  that  some  beekeepers  often 
handle  them  without  subduing.  There  is  a 
golden  race  of  bees,  too,  that  can  be  so 
treated.  Where  it  is  desired  to  get  up  a stock 
in  the  shortest  time  Dutch  bees  are  invaluable. 
Indeed,  one  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  tlmt  they 
swarm  overmuch.  But  it  is  to  this_  very 
quality  that  some  attribute  their  reputation  in 
being  immune,  or  almost  so,  to  the  disease 
mentioned.  There  is  a vigour  and  vitality 
about  stocks  of  bees  headed  by  young  queens 
that  has  a very  real  worth  and  enables  such 
stocks  to  weather  conditions^  that  would  de- 
stroy others  ill  provided  in  this  respect.  They 
are  good  honey  gatherers,  and  their  capping 
is  very  excellently  done,  being  both  fine  and 
even.  In  districts  where  the  Isle  of  Wight  dis- 
ease has  made  its  appearance  it  would  be  a 
most  sensible  plan  to  start  with  Dutch  bees. 
Under  good  conditions  in  this  country  they 
give  very  large  swarms,  and,  should  they  come 
at  a fairly  early  date,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  honey  return  should  not  be  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  recorded  that  a stock  of 
Dutch  bees  received  on  7th  June  gave  a swarm 
on  23rd  July  of  9 lbs.  ozs.;  what  you  may 
call  a swarm!  The  usual  calculation  of  the 
number  of  bees  in  a swarm  is  to  allow  5,000 
to  each  i lb.  weight.  Of  course,  something- 
will  depend  on  the  amount  of  honey  carried 
by  each  bee.  But,  taking  it  at  ordinary  calcu- 
lation here,  we  have  a swarm  of  over  45, 000 
bees,  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  greedy 
beekeeper.  And,  further,  a cast  or  second 
swarm  is  mentioned  as  weighing  5 lbs.  6 ozs. 
And  these  bees  gathered  a goodly  share  of 
honey,  notwithstanding  the  hugeness  of  their 
breeding  efforts.  As  regards  hardiness,  they 
compare  well  with  our  own  bees.  Some  bees 
are  much  given  to  an  over-plentiful  use  of  pro- 
polis, which  makes  handling  more  difficult  and 
gives  trouble  in  preparing  sections  for  sale,  but 
our  Dutch  friends  are  not  guilty  in  this  re- 
spect. Headers  who  fancy  a change  may  well 
take  up  these  quiet,  hard-working  bees. — J.  G. 
Toner,  June,  1920. 


WHEN  TRAVELLING  Put  a copy  of  the  RED 
GUIDE  in  your  pooket^it  will  help  you.  The 
oiTculation  of  tho  RED  GUIDE  ie  5 times  that  of 
any  local  Railway  Guide.  Published  at  the  Bruns- 
wick Press.  Ltd.,  179  Groat  Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 


PEAS. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
redding  peas  immediately  after  sowing. 
Such  practice  ensures  prope#-  support  ex- 
actly when  it  is  required.  A plentiful  use 
ought,  however,  to  be  made  of  small  twiggy 
pieces  in  order  that  the  growths  may  be  as- 
sisted to  lay  hold  of  the  main  rods.  Much 
good  work,  such  as  the  careful  selection  of 
varieties,  proper  dates  of  sowing, -so  as  to  make 
a good  succession,  and  trenching  of  the 
ground  is  undone  when  the  advancing  plants 
are  allowed  to  fall  over  for  the  want  of  rodding 
in  good  time.  Seeing  the  very  high  value  of 
peas  as  a most  nourishing  form  of  food  this  is 
a matter  that  might,  with  the  best  results,  re- 
ceive more  care  in  many  gardens. 

Grafted  Fruit  Trees. 

Healthy  stocks  that  have  been  re-grafted 
very  naturally  push  out  numerous  shoots  of 
the  original  variety.  These  are  not  desired, 
and  should  be  rubbed  off  as  they  appear. 
Where  the  tying  was  done  with  any  material 
not  likely  to  decay  in  -a  short  time,  such  ties 
might  be  cut,  otherwise  the  growing  and  swel- 
ling grafts  may  be  injured.  These  will  grow 
very  quickly  once  they  have  started,  and  fre- 
quently they  are  blown  off  later  in  the  season. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  a few  stout  rods  may 
be  attached  to  the  stock,  leaving  them  some 
two  feet  or  so  above  it.  To  these,  as  the 
growth  proceeds,  the  young  growths  can  be 
tied  and  damage  prevented. 

Thinning  Vegetable  Crops. 

In  dealing  with  such  crops  as  onions  sown 
in  the  open,  parsnips,  carrots,  etc.,  early  thin- 
ning is  of  great  advantage.  The  custom  of 
leaving  onions  grown  on  this  system  to  be 
thinned  out  as  required  will  not  pay,  for  the 
process  does  not  take  place  quickly  enough.  It 
ought  to  be  done  when  the  plants  are  about 
four  inches  high  and  when  the  ground  is  in  a 
moist  condition.  They  can  hardly  be  pulled 
out  in  a cleanly  manner  otherwise.  Parsnips 
do  not  agree  with  much  disturbance,  hence  the 
excellent  practice  of  sowing  a few  seeds  at 
stations  nine  inches  or  more  apart.  If  pos- 
sible, the  selected  plants  should  not  be  touched 
at  all,  but  the  others  carefully  removed,  pulling 
away  from  the  best  plant  in  each  group.  The 
top  roots  are  very  easily  broken,  and  when 
this  occurs  forked  roots,  -which  are  nearly  use- 
less, result.  A top-dressing  of  soot  proves 
very  helpful  to  the  carrot  crop  after  thinning, 
as  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  troublesome  fly 
makes  its  presence  known.  In  ojd  gardens 
carrots  rarely  thrive,  notwithstanding  all  the 
gardener’s  art.  The  field,  however,  will  supply 
them.  And  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow. 

Apple  Blossom. 

There  have  been  numerous  complaints,  and 
certainly  not  without  cause,  as  to  the  scarcity 
of  bloom  on  many  varieties  of  apple  trees  this 
season.  The  popular  Bramley’s  Seedling  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sinners  in  this  respect. 
Very  probably  the  reason  will  be  found  in  over 
cropping  and  the  extremely  dry  weather  that 
prevailed  when  the  trees  had  most  of  their 
work  to  do.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  majority 
of  orchard  tree's  are  in  general  over  cropped. 
■\nd  even  such  a naturally  vigorous  variety  as 
that  mentioned  is  bound  to  feel  the  effect, 
especially  when  want  of  sufficient  moisture  is 
added.  Every  fruit-grower  may  not  be  aware 
that  while  an  apple  tree  is  bringing  its  load  of 
fruit  to  maturity  it  has  also  the  task  on  hand 
of  forming  a crop  of  flower  buds  for  the  next 
season.  Therefore,  the  mulching  of  the  soil 
about  fruit  trees  is  of  great  benefit  when  such 
trying  conditions  prevail.  The  weather  was 
fair  for  the  bloom,  and  the  prospect  is  not  so 
baff 

Tomatoes. 

Keep  the  plants  from  the  very  beginning  to 
one  stem.  Every  side  shoot  is  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  handled.  _ The  greenhouse 
or  frame  requires  plenty  of  air;  too  much  can 


hardly  be  afford  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. The. principal  cause  of  diseased  plants  is 
a damp,  close  atmosphere.  Not  everyone  can 
devote  a greenhouse  entirely  to  these.  A 
general  collection  of  various  plants  will  be 
their  companions.  Here  the  watering  might 
be  done  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  when  closing 
time  comes  the  air  will  be  dry.  As  a rule,  after 
the  first  truss  of  blooms  have  set  fruit  no  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  with  the  remainder. 
A full  crop  will  be  all  the  more  certain,  how- 
ever, if  the  plants  are  sharply  tapped  on  the 
middle  of  fine  sunny  days  or  a rabbit’s  tail 
passed  on  from  bloom  to  bloom,  both 
being  excellent  methods  of  distributing  the 
pollen  grains. 

Strawberries. 

These  are  making  a fine  show.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  fruit  require  protection. 
Many,  and  the  finest  will  be  spoiled  if  allowed 
to  lie  on  the  soil,  and  the  birds  will  take  more 
than  their  share  also.  Straw  or  cleanly  litter 
from  the  stable  might  now  be  spread  between 
the  rows  to  the  depth  of  a few  inches;  it  is 
left  quite  loose.  Immediately  afterwards  put 
on  garden  netting.  Sticks  about  eighteen 
inches  high  placed  regularly  across  will  form 
supports  for  it.  At  the  sides  it  should  lie  a 
few  inches  slack  on  the  ground.  Blackbirds 
and  thrushes  have  keen  eyes  for  likely  open- 
ings, and  to  prevent  their  entry  the  covering 
work  must  be  well  done. 


IRISH  FORESTRY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Irish  Forestry 
Society  of  Ireland  was  held  on  Thursday,  27th 
ult.,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  Dublin, 
the  Marquis  MeSwdney  presiding. 

The  Conimittee’s  report,  submitted  by  Mr. 
E.  Knowldin,  for  the  past  year  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  Board  of  Works  stated  that  it  wos 
not  desirable  to  make  more  plantations  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  at  present.  Having  referred  to 
.\rbor  Day  work  and  to  State  planting,  the  re- 
port stated  that  the  Society’s  propaganda  work 
was  much  hampered  for  want  of  funds.  The 
low  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  was  not  prohibi- 
tive, and  it  was  requested  that  members  should 
canvass  for  new-  members.  The  report  gave 
data  of  planting  done  during  the  season  1919- 
20.  On  the  motion  of  Captain  G.  Robinson, 
M.  C.,  seconded  by  Professor  Henry,  the  re- 
port was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  MeSwdney, 
seconded  by  Captain  Robinson,  Sir  Thomas 
Grattan  Esmonde  w'as  elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  honorary  officers  and 
committee  w'ere  re-elected,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Marquis  of 
Headfort  for  his  services  as  President  for 
many  years. 

Captain  Robinson  delivered  an  interesting 
lecture  on  Irish  forestry  and  forests,  in  which 
he  gave  a great  deal  of  useful  information 
with  regard  to  Irish  forests  in  days  gone  by. 
The  w'oods  of  Ireland  were  a remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape  in  th«  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  An  ancient  authority  had  stated 
that  there  -w’as  no  other  country  in  Europe  in 
which  such  a prodigious  quantity  of  timber 
had  been  cut  dowm  with  so  little  advantage 
either  in  shipping  or  buildings  to  that  country 
as  Ireland.  The  lecturer  told  of  the  several 
movements  that  had  been  made  to  re-plant  the 
country,  and  said  that  what  was  now  wanted 
was  experiment  and  experience  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  its  actual  suita- 
bility for  planting.  Captain  Robinson  referred 
to  the  encouragement  given  to  afforestation, 
the  value  of  home-grown  timber,  from  the 
ornamental,  shelter,  or  commercial  points  of 
view,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is 
being  planted  at  the  present  time.  The  For- 
estry Commissioners  had  at  present  30,000 
acres  in  hands  ready  to  be  planted.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  future  was  full  of  hope. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Captain  Robinson 
(who  was  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Society)  for  his  address. 
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prize  winner  was  Mrs.  Lane’s  Sailor  Lacl. 
There  were  only  two  entries  of  cows  of  this 
breed,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Graham’s 
Jenny  of  Aiichengassel;  in  the  older  heifer 
class  Mr.  Graham  secured  another  first  with 
his  Nora  2nd  of  Aughengassel;  while  in  the 
younger  heifer  class  Mrs.  B.  H.  Lane  led  with 
her  Mabel  of  Limavady,  a really  fine  calf,  that 
was  awarded  the  Victory  Challenge  Cup. 

There  were  just  three  classes  of  Ayrshires. 

Of  the  three  bulls  shown  two  were  entered 
by  Sir  Robt.  Anderson,  who  won  first  and 
second  prizes.  The  leader  was  Howie  s Digni- 
fied, an  almost  white  bull  and  a grand  type  of 
the  breed,  and,  in  addition  to  first  prize,  he 
gained  the  breed  Society’s  silver  medal.  The 
second  winner  a smaller  bull,  named  Parkmount 
Bombardier,  was  reserve  for  both  the  chal- 
lenge cup  and  the  silver  medal.  Sir  Robt.  An- 
derson was  also  successful  with  his  cow, 
Dunesk  Mystery,  a handsome  animal,  with  a 
big  shapely  udder,  and  which  was  also  awarded 
the  female  silver  medal,  2nd  prize  here  going  to 
Mr.  W.  R.  Cresswell,  Belfast,  for  his  Dhapnan- 
ton  Lass.  In  the  heifer  class  first  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  D.  Wright,  Dundonald,  with  his 
brown  and  white  yearling,  Rottenrow  Daisy 
3rd,  which  also  won  the  Victory  Challenge 
Cup  and  was  reserve  for  the  silver  medal. 

FRIESIAN  AND  JERSEYS. 

The  collection  of  British  Friesian  cattle  at 
Balmoral  was  probably  the  best  yet  seen  in 
this  country,  and  the  number  of  entries — nine- 
teen— ^was  also  the  largest  obtained  at  any 
Irish  show.  There  was  an  excellent  class  of 
ten  bulls,  and  a very  neat  and  shapely  sire  in 
Summer  Island  General  Robert,  by  the  mi- 
ported  bull,  Bladen  Robert,  gained  first  prize 
for  Mr.  Ed.  Cowdy,  Loughgall.  The  second 
winner,  Mr.  C.  E.  Allen’s  (Belfast)  Findlay 
Adema,  was  a more  massive  animal,  got  by 
Findlay  Adema  50th;  for  third  prize  Messrs. 
Finney  and  Harvey,  Hillsborough,  showed 
their  Ashgrovc  Prince,  a good  deep  bull,  while 
a fourth  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Stewart, 
Drumbeg,  with  Bellahill  Dalway.  Cows  or 
heifers  calved  in  or  before  1917  made  a class 
of  four,  Mr.  Cowdy  again  taking  a first  prize 
with  Norton  Lady  Bess,  a fine  roomy  cow, 
with  pretty  markings;  the  second  animal,  Cym- 
ric Glossy,  a smaller,  though  older,  cow,  was 
also  the  property  of  Mr.  Cowdy;  Messrs. 
Maclean  showed  the  third  winner,  Gorstage 
Gant,  and  a fourth  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Allen  with  his  Broadholm  Floss.  There  was 
only  a couple  of  entries  in  the  two-year-old 
heifer  class,  Messrs.  Maclean’s  representative, 
Glennane  Buttercup,  a well-grown  heifer  of 
the  exhibitors’  own  breeding,  getting  the  prize; 
while  of  the  three  yearling  heifers  Mr.  Cowdy  s 
Summer  Island  Princess  beat  Mr.  Allen’s  Stor- 
mount  Floss  and  Mr.  W.  F.  McCoy’s  Knock- 
ballymore  China. 

There  was  also  a splendid  turn-out  of 
Jerseys,  a Dublin  breeder,  in  Mr.  E.  Bewley,. 
Rathgar,  being  a prominent  exhibitor  here.  In 
the  yearling  bull  class  this  breeder  had  his 
Danum  Lilac’s  Last  placed  first  and  his  Danum 
Royal  Lad  placed  second.  An  excellent  pair, 
there  was  little  to  choose  between  these  bulls, 
and  this  was  proved  by  the  fact  that,  though 
beaten  in  his  class  by  his  herd  companion, 
Danum  Royal  Lad  was  awarded  the  challenge 
cup  for  the  be.st  yearling.  In  an  older  bull 
class  Mr.  A.  Werner,  another  Co.  Dublin 
breeder,  won  first  prize  with  his  Rockmount 
Much  Noble,  which  was  the  only  entry.  In 
the  cow  class  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Harvey,  Lisburn,  for  Bluebell,  a splendid  fawn 
coloured  cow,  with  wide  barrel  and  an  ample 
udder;  the  second  prize  in  this  class  was  won 
by  Mr.  Werner’s  Shamrock’s  Pride,  and  Mr. 
Bewley  had  his  Danum  Lady  placed  third.  In 
the  two  heifers’  classes  the  winners  were  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cresswell  and  Mr.  E.  Bew- 
ley, the  former  with  his  two-year-old  Butter- 
cup, and  the  latter  with  Danum  Quality  3rd, 
a yearling. 


KERRIES  AND  DEXTERS. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  such  a splendid  en- 
try of  Kerries  and  to  note  the  high  cpiality  of 
the  majority  of  the  animals.  There  were  four 
good  entries  in  the  class  for  bulls  of  two  years 
old  and  over,  and  a fine  winner  was  found  in 
Sir  Robt.  Anderson’s  Ard  Caein  Magnus,  a 
level  bull  of  depth  and  beautifully  coated;  aged 
two  and  a half  years,  he  is  a son  of  Shamrock 
Brian  Shun,  and  was  bred  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown, 
Naas.  This  bull  was  also  awarded  the  Kerry 
Cattle  Society’s  silver  medal.  The  second  win- 
ner was  provided  by  the  Countess  of  Clanwil- 
liam,  Ballynahinch,  in  her  Valencia  Dolphin, 
which  showed  a bit  high  at  the  tail-head,  and 
the  third  winner  was  Mr.  S.  Gibson’s  Summer- 
hill  Prince.  There  were  the  same  number  of 
yearling  bulls.  Another  one  of  Mr.  .Brown’s 
breeding  led  here,  this  being  Ard  Caein  Gal- 
lant, by  Gort  Count  5th,  and  the  breeder  was 
the  exhibitor.  Mr.  S.  Gibson  was  second  this 
time  with  Summerhill  Iron.  In  a nice  class  of 
seven  cows  Mr.  Gibson  gained  first  place  ^with 
Delphinium,  a twelve-year-old  matron,  with  a 
fine  barrel;  the  Countess  of  Clanwilliam’s 
second  winner^  Pallas  Lily,  was  a bigger  ani- 
mal, but  not  so  good,  and  Sir  Robt.  Anderson 
came  third  with  his  four-year-old,  Judy  of  the 
Park.  In  the  two  heifer  classes  both  first 
prizes  were  won  by  Mrs.  Robertson,  Lima- 
vady, one  with  her  two-year-old  heifer,  Vaddy 
Correllbeg,  and  the  other  with  her  yearling, 
Vaddy  Caerbeg,  which  gained  as  additional 
awards  the  Victory  Challenge  Cup  and  the 
Kerry  Cattle  Society’s  silver  medal. 

The  Dexter  Section  was  much  smaller  than 
j^bg  Kerry.  M^r.  S.  Gibson  was  also  successful 
here,  winning  first  prize  and  the  challenge  cup 
with  his  yearling  heifer,  Sumnierhill  Irene,  and 
also  first  prize  with  his  yearling  bull,  Summer- 
hill  Ike.  In  the  cow  class  Mr.  W.  R.  Cresswell 
showed  the  first  and  second  winners,  a nice 
pair,  named  respectively  Dot  and  Red  Rose, 
and  Mr.  Gibson’s  Summerhill  Gerty  was  third. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 

In  a large  section  of  Dairy  and  General  Pur- 
pose cattle  the  champion  cup  for  the  best  dairy 
cow  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cresswell,  Bel- 
fast, with  his  five-year-old  cross-bred.  Blos- 
som, the  first  winner  in  her  class,  in  which 
another  cow  of  the  same  name,  but  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Martin,  Belfast,  came  second.  In  the 
older  of  the  two  Dairy  Shorthorn  bull  classes 
Mr.  S.  Livingstone,  Portaferry,  won  with  his 
two-year-old  Victor,  and  Mn  W.  R.  Smyth, 
Crossgar,  with  his  Rosa’s  Pride,  came  first  of 
the  yearlings.  In  a Dair}'’  Shorthorn  cow  class 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dickson  showed  the  first  winner, 
and  amongst  the  successful  exhibitors  of  cross- 
bred cattle  were  Lord  Dunleath,  Messrs. 
Finney  and  Harvey,  J.  McKinney,  W.  R.  Cress- 
well, and  J.  Stewart. 

HORSES. 

The  high  quality  that  marked  the  cattle  ex- 
hibits was  equally  noticeable  in  the  horse  sec- 
tion, which  was  composed  of  Clydesdales, 
draught  horses,  thoroughbreds,  hunters,  and 
riding  horses  and  ponies.  The  Clydesdales 
were  the  chief  feature,  and  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  of  these  included  Messrs.  Dunlop 
and  Stevenson,  Ardee,  whose  Dunure  Norval, 
a handsome  bay  colt,  by  Dunure  Norman,  won 
the  challenge  cup  for  the  best  yearling  colt; 
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Mr.  Robt.  'rhompson,  Killinchy,  whose  llar- 
vicstoim  Duchess  won  the  challenge  cup  for 
the  best  yearling  filly;  and  Mr.  John 
McRobert,  Crossgar,  who  with  liis  roan  filly, 
Rademon  .Sunshine,  secured  the  Itclmoiint 
Challenge  Cup.  Mr.  H.  Ranken’s  four-year- 
old  stallion  Ken  Signet  ami  Messrs.  Dunlop 
and  Stevenson’s  two-year-old  stallion,  Dunure 
Substance,  won  first  prize  in  their  respective 
classes,  and  the  winning  mares  were  Mr.  J. 
Finlay’s  Dunure  Melody  and  Mr.  W.  Shannon  s 
Footprint  Belle.  In  a class  for  draught  marc: 
or  geldings  the  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Noble, 
Strandtown,  for  his  dark  bay  gelding,  Billy. 

In  the  hunter  classes  the  chief  awards 
went  to  Mr.  M.  Boal’s  five-year-old  chestnut 
gelding.  Golden  Rule;  Mr.  J.  Milling’s  four- 
year-old  gelding,  Rathsallagh;  same  owner^s 
brown  gelding,  Cappamore;  same  owner’s 
gelding,  Castlemartyr,  and  Mr.  Boal’s  chest- 
nut mare.  Cherry  Bloom;  while  in  the 
thoroughbred  classes  the  leaders  were  Mr.  R. 
Lawther’s  stallion,  John  Gay,  and  Mr.  V/.  A.  F. 
Martin’s  brood  mare,  Polly. 

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

There  were  three  breeds  of  sheep  repre- 
sented, Border-Leicester,  Blackfaced  Mountain 
and  Suffolk,  the  last-named  being  a new  fea- 
ture at  this  show.  In  the  Border-Leicester 
group  Mr.  R.  W.  Bell,  Hillsborough,  was  most 
successful,  winning  the  Perpetual  Challenge 
Cup  for  the  best  pen  of  four,  the  Victory  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  the  best  shearling  ram  or  ewe, 
and  also  the  breed  Society’s  special  prize  for 
the  best  animal  of  the  breed.  Lord  Dunleath 
won  some  prizes  here  also,  being  first  in  the 
ram  class,  second  in  the  ram  lamb  and  ewe 
lamb  classes,  and  third  in  the  class  for  shear- 
ling ev/es.  The  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
Suffolks  was  Mr.  S.  Shannon,  Derrybeg,  who, 
besides  four  first  prizes,  won  the  Victory  Chal- 
lenge Cup  and  the  silver  medal;  while  in  the 
classes  for  Blackfaced  sheep  the  prizes  were 
shared  by  Lt.-Col.  Lowry,  Newtownstewart, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Pilkington,  Parkmore,  the  for- 
mer winning  the  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup, 
and  the  latter  the  challenge  cup  for  the  best 
shearling  ram  and  the  Victory  Challenge  Cup 
also  for  the  best  shearling  ram. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  of  goats 
shown  in  eight  classes.  An  outstanding’  win- 
ner here  was  the  United  Irishwomen’s  stud 
goat.  Riding  Rex,  who  won  at  the  recent  Dub- 
lin Show.  He  is  a most  impressive-looking 
sire  of  Anglo-Nubian-Swiss  breeding,  and  aged 
three  years,  and',  besides  coming  first  in  his 
class,  he  won  the  British  Goat  Society’s  bronze 
medal  and  challenge  certificate  and  a special 
money  prize.  Of  the  eight  others  shown  in 
this  class  Lady  Dunleath’s  Ballywalter  Week- 
End  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Jack- 
son’s Readymade  third.  Of  the  female  goats 
the  most  successful  entry  was  Mr.  S.  Brown  s 
Nancy,  an  Anglo-Nubian-Toggenburg,  which 
won  the  champion  cup,  a challenge  certificate, 
and  a special  money  prize,  while  reserve  for 
most  of  these  honours  was  the  same  owner  s 
Daisy  Bell,  an  Irish-Toggenburg.  Lady  Dun- 
leath won  several  prizes  with  her  kids. 

PIGS. 

Seven  well-filled  classes  of  Large  White  Ul- 
sters made  a most  creditable  pig  section.  As 
in  past  years  some  splendid  entries  here  were 
made  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  Crossgar,  who  now 
secured  no  less  than  three  first  prizes,  two 
seconds,  and  two  thirds,  and  the  tw’O  challenge 
cups  into  the  bargain.  The  cup  wunners  w-ere 
Ballyalgin  Pride,  a six-months-old  boar,  and 
Ballyalgin  Empress,  a sow  of  the  same  age. 
Another  prominent  winner  in  this  section  was 
Mr.  James  Short,  Beragh,  wFo  gained  three 
first  prizes  and  two  seconds,  and  oUier  wmi- 
ners  were  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  A.  C.  Finlay, 
Major  Workman,  J.  Wallace,  and  W.  J.  Shaw. 

POULTRY,  RABBITS,  &c. 

There  was  a very  good  display  in  the  poul- 
try tent.  Several  English  fanciers  were_  repre- 
sented, and  they  divided  the  honours  with  the 
Irish  exhibitors.  Mr.  John  A.  Smyth,  of  Cole- 
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ATOW  READY  SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils 
(2nd  Edition).  EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price  9d.;  by  post.  lid.  Publishers;  The  Brunswick 
Press.  Ltd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dublin. 


USE 

COOPER’S  DIP 


The  Original  and  Best  of  All 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  / order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  / ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents ; 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2. 


Spray  your  Potatoes 


Th«  Perfect 
Bnght 
Preventive 

You  simply  mix  with  cold  water  and  it  is  ready  for  ase 
Of  Standard  strength.  Many  Testimonials  received 


SOLANSALVO 


with 


The  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


20  lb.  Bag  costs  12/-,  sufficient  for  1 Statute  Acre.  Larger  bags  cheaper  in  proportion 


SOLE  MAKERS ; 

BOILEAU  & BOYD,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  DUBLIN 

AGENTS  IN  EACH  TOWN 


CROTTY'S  LIMITED 

Tme  rprooe  Mouse 

Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Water' 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou'  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

Send  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

Dur  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  "Farmers’  Gazette"  when  replying  to  advertlsemente. 
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THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE. 


SPORT  AND 
NATURA^ISTORY. 

CHARGES  AND  LOADS. 

]3y  Capt.  D’ARt'v  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

Having  said  all  I couUl  think  of  concern- 
ing guns  in  our  recent  issues,  there  yet 
remains  the  subject  matter  of  loads  to 
1)0  considered.  In  this  connection  various  cor- 
1 espondents  are  still  writing  for  infoimalion. 
'J'o  start  with,  I may  just  as  well  say  at  once 
that  in  my  opinion  the  loading  of  a gun  has 
more  to  say  to  its  performance  than  anything 
else,  save  perhaps  the  skill  of  the  shooter. 
Another  thing  about  it  is  this;  that,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  every  gun  has  its  own  charge  or 
u narticulai*  load  that  suits  it  best.  Considei- 
ing-  the  thousands  of  guns  in  use,  this  may  be 
a somewhat  sweeping  assertion  to  make,  but 
it  is  not  my  assertion  at  all;  it  is  the  consi- 
dered opinion  of  practically  every  gunmaker 
in  the  trade.  And  this  dictum  can  be  earned 
further,  too;  for  I know  of  guns,  both  barrels 
bored  alike,  but,  all  the  same,  one  barrel  shoot- 
ing a special  charge  and  the  other  barrel 
shooting  another  special  charge,  and  only 
when  each  barrel  was  shot  with  its  own  parti- 
cular load  could  the  best  performance  of  the 
gun  be  arrived  at.  Now,  I am  far  from  say- 
ing such  guns  do  not  perform  well  in  the  field; 
they  shoot,  no  doubt,  well  enough,  and^Uieir 
owners  are  satisfied  with  them.  But  a 
enough  ” performance  is  one  thing  and  “ the 
best  possible”  performance  quite  another;  a 
shooter  may  be  using  a gun  for  years,  be  quite 
satisfied  with  it,  be  under  the  impression  he 
is  getting  the  best  results  out  of  it,  while  pos- 
sibly enough  he  is  getting  no  such  thing.  I 
am  not,  however,  suggesting  for  a moment 
that  shooters  reading  what  I say  should  forth- 
with start  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments; 

I am  merely  adducing  this  argument  or  con- 
tention to  show  that  each  and  every  gun  has  a 
certain  charge  consisting  of  a certain  combina- 
tion of  powder,  shot,  and  wads  that  alone 
bring  out  its  best  shooting  powers,  both  as  re- 
gards pattern  and  penetration.  The  obvious 
moral  for  any  shooter,  therefore,  is  this:  when 
he  finds  out  the  best  load  for  his  gun  or  the 
charge  it  shoots  best  with,  let  him  stick  to  it 
and  discard  all  others.  Speaking  generally, 
fairly  good  results  are  got  out  of  any  aveiage 
gun  with  any  of  the  standard  cartridges  now 
on  the  market.  All  the  big  powder  manufac- 
turers make  their  own  cartridges  in  their  own 
factories.  These  are  “ standardised,”  so  to 
speak,  containing  (in  the  case  of  twelve-bore 
cartridges,  let  us  say)  a standard  combination 
of  powder,  shot,  and  wads  most  calculated  to 
give  good  results  out  of  an  ordinary  or  stan- 
dard twelve-bore  modern  gun.  And  so  they 
do;  nevertheless,  there  is,  or  may  be,  some 
variation  of  that  standard  load  that  would  suit 
an  individual  gun  better.  Let  me  give  an  in- 
stance. Curtiss  & Harvey  load  twelve-bore 
cartridges  for  use  on  game  with  thirty-three 
grains  of  Smokeless  Diamond  powder  and  an 
ounce  and  a si.xteenth  of  shot.  This  is  their 
standard  load,  and  they  turn  out  such  car- 
tridges thousands  on  the  top  of  thousands 
every  season.  So  they  must  be  satisfactory. 
Yet  I have  a twelve-bore  that  calls  for  thirty- 
four  and  a half  graips  of  Smokeless  Diamond, 
a half-inch  felt  wad,  and  one  ounce  only  of 
shot  before  its  best  shooting  powers  can  be 
got  at.  I have  also  a favourite  twenty-bore 
gun  that  will  not  shoot  shot  like  Nos.  5,  6, 
or  7 at  all  well,  but  with  Nos.  4,  8,  and  q 
shoots  splendidly.  How  are  these  vagaries  to 
be  accounted  for?  They  cannot  be;  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge  the  reasons  are 
not  known  or  understood;  but  ^o  to  any  gun- 
maker  you  like  and  he  will  tell  you  that  every 
gun  has  its  own  special  charge,  a certain  com- 
bination of  powder  and  shot  that  alone  bring;s 
out  its  best  shooting  qualities.  A more_  fami- 
liar instance  is  to  be  found  among  shooters 
themselves,  for  well-nigh  every  shooter  will 
say  he  gets  on  better  with  one  powder  than 
with  another,  as  his  gun  seems  to  shoot  the 


better  with  it;  and  we  _ all  know  how  ()b- 
stinalely  one  man  will  stick  to  a certain  size 
of  shot,  while  his  neignbour  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  leading  man  in  the  gun 
trade,  Ihirdey,  when  he  sells  a gun  always 
gives  written  instructions  with  it  concerning 
the  right  charge  to  use  with  it,  but  I know  of 
no  other  maker  that  does  so.  One  thing  is 
certain,  though,  those  using  Piirdey  guns  and 
charges  recommended  by  Piirdcy  never  seem 
to  have  any  complaints  to  make. 

(To  be  continued,.') 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  very  good 
salmon  fishing  anywhere  in  Ireland  this 
season.  Netters  and  professionals  are  appar- 
ently doing  all  right  in  the  way  of  numbers, 
but  big  fish  are  a rarity.  More  noticeable, 
though,  is  this  among  rod  anglers  ; scarcely 
a man  among  them  has  anything  like  a big 
fish  to  his  credit  so  far.  Very  different  is  it 
in  Scotland,  where  many  salmon  of  35  lbs.  and 
thereabouts  are  recorded.  Several  large 
salmon  have  also  been  got  in  English  waters. 
Why  is  this,  we  wonder?  The  Shannon  and 
the  Corrib  at  one  time  used  to  knock  spots  off 
the  Tay,  .Spey,  and  Tweed,  but  do  so  no 
longer.  Fairly  good  sport  among  salmon  is 
being  got  in  Waterville  district  and  Kerry 
generallv,  but  large  fish  are  few'  and  far  be- 
tween. The  Lee  at  Cork  is  another  river  once 
famous  for  fine  salmon,  but  this  season,  any- 
w'ay,  producing  none.  .Seekers  after  brown 
trout  are  faring  better.  Trout  fishing  is  ex- 
cellent on  Waterville  lakes  and  rivers,  where 
some  really  fine  fish  have  been  got  all  through 
the  present  angling  period.  The  Erne  at 
Ballyshannon  continues  to  fish  well  ; Lough 
Erne  is  doing  the  same,  but  for  trout  only  ; 
salmon  are  being  taken  daily,  but  no  big  fish 
are  among  them.  Throughout  the  North  sport 
rules  fair,  the  Donegal  loughs  and  streams 
being  well  patronised.  Round  Derry,  Tyrone, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Antrim  anglers  are  loudly 
complaining  of  the  numbers  of  pike  in  the 
trout  streams.  Well,  all  Ireland  suffers  in  this 
respect.  There  is  never  any  effort  made  to  rid 
our  angling  waters  of  pike,  and  angling  suffers 
accordingly. 

We  are  now  in  June,  and  the  next  couple  of 
months  w'ill  usher  in  another  shooting  season. 
What  like  will  it  be  ? We  opine  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  fur  or  feather.  The  nesting  and 
breeding  season  has  so  far  been  a very  good 
one.  Wild  fowl  have  done  well,  and  are  still 
• doing  so  ; ground  game  have  done  well  every- 
where ; rabbits  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a 
veritable  nuisance  in  many  parts.  But  plenty 
of  raw  material  or  food  for  powder  does  not 
necessarily  mean  good  sport  w'hen  the  season 
opens.  As  things  are  at  present,  shooting  may 
not  be  possible  at  all.  The.  restriction  in  Ire- 
land on  'guns  and  amrnunition  is,  if  anything, 
stricter  than  ever,  and  if  the  recent  rioting  con- 
tinues, the  probability  is  everyone  and  every 
man  without  distinction  will  be  compelled  to 
surrender  his  guns,  sporting  or  otherwise.  We 
still  think  that  even  nowq  if  the  Competent 
Authority  were  influentially  approached,  some 
abatement  of  the  present  restrictions  might  be 
arranged,  and  respectable,  law-abiding  sports- 
men allowed  the  use  of  their*  sporting  guns  and 
ammunition  for  purely  sporting  purposes. 
But  it  seems  nobody's  business  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and,  therefore,  if  when  the  grouse 
or  partridge  shooting  is  about  to  open  shooters 
find  themselves  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
guns,  and  if  those  same  shooters  have  been 
readers  of  The  FARMERS^  Gazette,  tney 
not  say  they  were  not  several  times  warned  of 
the  danger  threatening  them. 

But  they  one  and  all  can  burn  POwder 
across  the  water  if  they  want  to.  There 
is  in  England  live  pigeon  shooting,  clay 
pigeon  shooting  and  other  work  for  then 
guns  if  for  the  time  being  they  care,  to 
leave  Ireland  for  a bit  and  go  to  England, 
They  will  be  made  welcome,  and  can  get  at 
least  some  shooting-  which  they  may  not  get  at 
home.  The  Gun  Club  hold  frequent  shoots  at 
live  birds  ; the  Middlesex  and  a dozen  other 
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(liibs  liohl  weekly  ( lay-bird  'ibool'.  ; sshile  v\lien 
the  close  lime  runs  out  there  is  e.-;(.ellent  lougli 
free  shooting  along  the  Is-  -e-  and  .\ful(,!! 
coasts,  and  in  many  other  part.,  loo.  it  seene- 
to  us,  then,  the  only  thing  for  shooters  wlio 
must  shoot  is  to  adjourn  across  tin  water,  anrl 
see  what  they  can  do  over  there  iri  lace  of  the 
f;ict  that  they  may  not  he  tillowed  to  do  irrich 
at  home. 


We  cannot  advise  “ .Sam  ” about  the  gold- 
finch nest.  Why  does  he  wish  to  confine  or 
rag'e  such  birds  at  dll?  Better  far  let  them 
alone.  Anyway,  the  W'ild  Birds'  I’rotedion 
Act  may  have  a hold  of  him  if  he  take^ 
scheduled  birds  or  their  eggs  during  the  close 
season  (March  31  to  July  31). 


RABBIT  CATCHING. 

WHICH  is  the  best  way  to  catch  and  kill 
rabbits?  It  is  a question  upon  which 
opinions  will  vary  a good  deal.  1 he 
man  who  looks  upon  rabbits  as  game  will  prob- 
ably plump  for  shooting,  but  those  who  con- 
sider them  vermin  will  not  be  so  particular. 
In  some  localities  where  there  is  a lot  of  cover, 
and  the  soil  is  of  a sandy  nature,  if  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  keep  rabbits  down  by 
shooting,  even  if  a man  carried  a gun  regu- 
larly. One  must  be  able  to  see  a rabbit  before 
it  can  be  shot,  and  as  bunny  feeds  in  the  night- 
time, he  has  no  need  to  show  himself  much 
during  the  day. 

Some  good  bags  can  be  obtained  by  ferret- 
ing-, but  it  is  laborious  work,  especially  when 
one  has  to  dig  waist  deep  for  several  yards, 
to  get  a single  rabbit,  and  that,  too,  badly 
mauled  by  the  ferret.  Bolting  them  from  their 
holes  with  a muzzled  ferret  and  shooting  them 
is  easier,  and  more  sportsmanlike.  But  rab- 
bits have  a way  of  dodging  among  stumps  and 
bushes,  and  popping  down  another  hole,  only- 
showing  themselves  for  a second  or  two,  and 
unless  the  person  with  the  gun  is  a very  good 
shot,  there  is  a lot  of  ammunition  wasted. 

Trapping-  may  answer  well,  if  the  trapper  has 
enough  traps  set  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
visit  them  often.  It  is  barbarous  work,  how- 
ever, at  its  best,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to 
when  other  methods  are  available.  Snaring  re- 
quires a lot  of  patience,  rabbits  not  being 
nearly  so  easy  to  snare  as  hares.  If  the  snares 
can  be  placed  where  they  can  be  left  in  posi- 
tion through  the  daytime,  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  greater.  A well-used  run  out  in  a 
field  is  better  tham  one  through  a hedgerow. 

With  the  exception  of  those  places  where  the 
rabbits  are  scattered  thinly  about  the  hedge- 
rows, the  easiest  and  least  e.xpensive  way  is 
netting-.  Some  have  the  idea  that  netting 
savours  a little  of  poaching,  but  this  is  mere 
prejudice.  Rabbits  must  be  caug'ht,  and  the 
best  way  is  the  right  way.  There  will  be  some 
blank  nights  with  the  net,  no  matter  how  care- 
ful one  may  be.  Foxes  or  a stray  dog  may 
have  disturbed  the  game.  But  when  every- 
thing is  quiet,  and  a moonless  night  with  a 
little  wind  is  selected,  if  the  operations  are 
carried  out  silently  and  quicklyq  it  is  possible 
to  rnake  a clean  sweep  of  the  rabbits  at  that 
particular  spot.  , 

There  is  another  point  in  favour  of  netting. 
It  is  more  humane  than  either  of  the  othei 
methods  mentioned,  ami  the  rabbits  not  being 
bruised  or  mauled,  are  in  much  better  trim  for 
either  selling  or  eating.  On  land,  by  the  side 
of  woods  or  plantations,  where  rabbits  burrow 
in  large  numbers,  the  long  net  has  many  ad- 
vantages. Farmers  who  occupy  such  land, 
and  have  not  yet  tried  one.  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  do  so,  and  save  their  cartridges  tor 
the  crow's  and  pigeons. 


EXCESSIVK  TAX  ON  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  AYOIDED. 

Sand  P®«»  Card  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD.. 

lnoom«  Tax  Exparta. 

g STREKT  OVRLIM- 

We  ondertabe  all  olaBsae  a»  Inoome  Tax  werk 
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Unequalled  for  Service 
and  hard  wear 


Read  this  unsolicited  testimonial: 

" 13th  April,  1920. 

" ■ • ■ nothing  like  the  ‘ Mearns  ’ 

hoot  for  hard  wear.  I have  still  got  the 
pair  you  sent  me  5 years  ago.  Although 
they  have  had  4 winters  of  hard  work, 
the  tops  seem  to  be  even  now  as  good 
as  ever.  Please  send  me  at  once  another 
pair  exactly  as  before.  . . H.  B., 

Brentwood,  Essex. 

STRONG,  durable,  hard  wearing  and 
comfortable  boots  for  men. 

No.  5343,  as  illustrated,  is  made  of  the  best 
unlined  liide,  with  well  nailed  and  Q A / 
standard  screwed  soles.  All  solid  OU/  " 
leather.  post  paid. 

No.  5172  is  the  famous  “ Mearns  ” boot,  our 
own  manufacture.  Made  of  pliable  and 
waterproof  Kip  Leather,  Thick  Soles,  brass 
standard  screwed  and  nailed.  Av] 

Supplied  with  or  without  toe-  'iO/ " 

caps.  post  paid. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS 
J81  Overgate  DUNDEE. 


Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERMOMETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  5/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  tor  Quantities 
Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris:  Rue  Saint  Lazare 


INCOME  TAX 

EPAYMENTS  obtained.  AppeaJs  prepared. 
Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen’s  Co  Farmers'  Union, 
and  the  County  Roscommon  Farmers'  Association 

MA.YDEN  Sc  CO., 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

•4c-4  DAME  ST. . DUBLIN. 


GLASGOW  SUMMER  SHOW. 

(From  our  Scottish  Correspondent.) 

Glasgow- Summer  show  held  last  week 
assumed  its  pre-war  importance.  There 
was  a capital  display  of  stock.  Clydes- 
dales made  up  an  attractive  feature.  Of  course, 
the  noted  stallions  are  on  their  rounds  of  ser- 
vice or  standing  at  stud,  and  were  not  shown. 
But  there  were  many  excellent  youthful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  breed  forward.  Mr.  John  P. 
Sleigh,  Aberdeenshire,  secured  the  champion- 
ship for  females  with  a three-year-old  bred  by 
Afr.  T.  Murray,  Blackwood,  Biggar.  He  pur- 
chased her  last  year.  She  is  by  Duuure  Foot- 
print, and  out  of  a Royal  Favourite  mare.  This 
filly  has  beautiful  feet  and  legs,  clean,  hard- 
wearing  bone,  and  pretty  action  and  move- 
ment. She  gives  promise  of  developing  into  a 
grand  mare.  The  reserve  ticket  went  to 
Messrs.  Butler  and  Dickens,  Lancashire,  with 
a black  six-year-old  mare,  bred  by  Messrs. 
Donald,  who  are  neighbours  of  Mr.  Sleigh. 
She,  too,  is  by  Dunurc  Footprint,  and  out  of 
an  F,verlasting  dam  bred. by  Mr.  Sleigh. 

For  entries  the  “ blue  ribbon  ” was  secured 
by  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  Dunduff,  Ayr,  with  a 
stud-bred  two-year-old  by  Dunure  Footprint, 
and  out  of  an  Auchenfiower  mare.  He  stood 
fourth  at  the  Glasgow  Spring  Show.  Since 
that  time  he  has  remarkably  improved.  The 
rescue  ticket  went  to  Mr.  Wk  A.  Aitkenhead, 
Linlithgow,  with  a three-year-old  black  by 
Dunure  Footprint,  and  out  of  a mare  by  the 
celebrated  Baron’s  Pride.  He  was  fifth  in  his 
class  at  the  Glasgow  Stallion  Show-.  Other 
leading  winners  were  Messrs.  William  Afeik- 
1cm,  Begg;  James  Gray,  Birkenwood;  Robert 
Young,  Polmont;  David  Adams,  Dumbarton; 
Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Glas- 
gow, and  W.  S.  Miller,  Bridge  of  Earn. 

SHORTHORNS. 

The  “ red,  white  and  roan  ” were  not 
strongly  represented,  but  there  were  splendid 
specimens  competing.  The  champion  for  bulls 
was  Mr.  A.  J.  Marshall,  Stranraer,  no.w  a well- 
known  exhibitor  at  both  the  Royal  Dublin  and 
the  Royal  Ulster  Shows.  His  exhibit  was  the 
two-year-old  Clipper  that  he  bought  at  Pen- 
rith for  2,050  gns.,  and  where  he  stood  reserve 
to  the  supreme  champion.  This  roan  bull  was 
bred  by  Mr.  George  A.  Bruce,  Inschfield, 
Insch,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  bought  at  Aber- 
deen a year  ago  by  a North  of  England  breeder 
at  a comparatively  small  figure.  He  is  by 
Vulcan  of  Naemoor.  The  reserve  ticket  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Wylie  Hill,  of  Baltliayock, 
Perthshire,  with  a white  yearling  bred  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery.  Afany  Irish  breeders  will 
remember  him  being  sold  at  Perth  in  Feb- 
ruary for  1,300  gns.,  where  he  stood  at  the  top 
of  his  class. 

Air.  Wylie  Hill  had  the  distinction  of  getting 
the  cup  for  the  best  fpiale.  This  was  with  a 
two-year-old  roan  which  he  seemed  at  Perth 
last  year  for  330  gns.  from  its  breeder.  Air. 
William  Alacallister,  Drakies,  Inverness.  She 
is  bred  on  the  most  approved  lines,  being  after 
Ardbolton  King  Tulip,  and  out  of  a Nonpareil 
dam.  The  reserve  hononur  fell  to  Air.  Peter 
Wilson,  of  Lawhill,  Auchterarder,  who  is  a 
comparatively  new  breeder.  His  exhibit  is  a 
pretty  little  dark  roan  yearling  bred  at  Alill- 
hills,  Crieff.  She  is  bj'  Colly  nie  Lavender 
King,  and  out  of  a dam  by  Cupbearer  of 
Collynie. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

The  “ doddies  ” made  up  a splendid  lot. 
They  easily  outshone  the  Shorthorns.  Sir 
John  Stewart  Clark,  of  Dundas  Castle,  South 
Queensferry,  triumphed  for  males  with  a year- 
ling bred  by  Air.  J.  AlcL.  Alarshall,  of  Ble'aton, 
Blairgowrie.  This  aristocrat,  got  by  Baron 
Beaufort,  was  bought  at  Perth  in  Februarj-  for 
550  gns.  The  reserve  ticket  was  won  b3-  Air. 
T.  L.  Anderson,  Damside,  Auchterarder,  with 
the  animal  that  won  second  prize  at  Perth  for 
his  breeder,  Air.  Kerr,  of  Harviestoun.  He  i.s 
by  Jason  of  Ballindalloch,  and  out  of  a cow  by 
the  famous  Prince  of  Wassail. 

Sir  John  Stewart  Clark  also  carried  awaj- 
the  cup  for  the  best  female  with  a j’earling 
which  he  bought  at  Perth  from  Air.  William 


Grant,  The  Dell,  Aviemore.  She  is  by 
Effendi  of  Freeland,  and  out  of  a dam  by  Ebor 
of  Harviestoun.  Next  to  her  was  a two-year- 
old  belonging  to  Air.  Anderson,  of  Damside, 
and  bred  by  Air.  Kerr,  of  Harviestoun.  She, 
too,  is  by  Jason  of  Ballindalloch. 

FRIESIANS  AND  AYRSHIRES. 

Ayrshires  were  the  strongest  department 
in  the  Cattle  Section.  The  supreme  honour, 
however,  went  to  Airs.  Houieson  Craufurd, 
Dunlop,  with  Howies  Hot  Stuff,  a two-year-old 
white  and  dark  bull  bred  by  Air.  Logan,  Low 
Milton,  Alaybole.  He  was  purchased  for  1,700 
gns.  Then  the  reserve  ticket  was  given  to  the 
Hon.  G.  Corbett,  Kilmarnock,  with  a yearling 
sire  purchased  at  1,780  gns.,  and  bred  by  Air. 
Barr,  Hobsland,  Alonkton.  The  best  female 
of  the  breed  was  a seven-year-old  cow%  shown 
and  bred  by  Mrs.  McAllister,  Rothesay,  and 
the  reserve  ticket  went  comfortably  to  Airs. 
Mackay,  Bruehag,  Rothesay,  with  an  eight- 
j-ear-old. 

Some  splendid  Friesians  were  exhibited. 
There  were  more  entries  than  those  of  Short- 
horns and  Aberdeen-Angus  put  together.  The 
cup  for  the  best  specimen  of  the  breed  went 
to  Air.  Adam  Smith,  Lochlands,  Tarbert,  with 
a two-year-old  heifer  by  Cradlehall  Hollander 
2nd.  The  reserve  ticket  was  awarded  to 
Hamilton  Bros.,  Kensington,  Bearsden,  with  a 
two-year-old  bull  bred  by  the  ' late  Lord 
Raleigh,  Essex.  He  is  by  Terling  Dutchman 
P.i. 

Both  Leicester  and  Blackface  sheep  were 
strongly  in  evidence. 


FARMERS’  MEETING  AT 
PATRICKSWELL. 

A meeting  called  by  Mr.  J.  Walsh,  Organizer 
Farmers’  Union,  Co.  Limerick,  was  held  on  Sun- 
day last  at  Patnckswell,  Co.  Limerick,  at  3 p.m. 
at  the  Schoolhouse,  to  form  a branch  of  the 
Union.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Halvey,  who 
was  well  known  in  the  district,  many  farmers 
attending  the  funeral  were  unable  to  come  to  the 
meeting.  Notwithstanding,  however,  there  were 
sufficient  farmers  present  to  start  the  initial 
business,  viz : — Messrs.  E.  Scanlon,  R.  Cooper, 
P.  Heffernan,  Jas.  Garvery,  Al.  MeSweeney,  Jas. 
Fitzgerald,  AI.  Dempsey,  Al.  Lyons,  J.  Leahy, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Cooper,  voted  temporarily  to  the  chair,  set 
forth  the  inducements  of  co-operation  amongst 
farmers  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  capital  to 
keep  farming  at  a high  level,  and  to  see  that  the 
production  of  food  be  protected  or  subsidized, 
and  to  prevent  the  working  of  monopolies  by 
outsiders.  Regulation  of  prices,  rating,  labour 
and  representation,  loan  and  insuiance  facilities 
were  severally  vouched  on. 

Mr.  Heffernan  was  proposed  as  Secretary, 
tein,  and  elected,  nevi.  con. 

The  Secretary  of  the  adjoining  branch  bore  out 
Air.  Cooper’s  opening  address,  and  urged  the  need 
for  local  branches  throughout  Ireland.  Mr.  Lang- 
ford, for  the  Waterford  Dead  Meat  Co.,  very  ably 
put  this  proposition  before  the  assembly,  and 
dwelt  on  the  great  advantages  of  retaining  our 
own  by  products  of  slaughter  for  manufacture 
at  home,  and  also  the  danger  a fall  in  prices  and 
the  rise  of  trusts  might  cause.  He  pointed  out 
the  loss  to  farmers  on  not  dealing  with  these 
products  and  the  offals. 

Mr.  Walsh  then  addressed  the  .Meeting  and 
most  thoroughly  covered  the  ground  in  bis  plea 
for  union,  co-opcration,  and  solidarity  in  the 
farmer’s  ranks.  He  drew  a picture  of  a new 
Ireland,  well  populated  and  self-supporting  with 
her  every  resources  developed,  and  he  appealed 
above  all  to  the  young  men  to  come  along  and  do 
their  share. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Alessrs.  W’alsh, 
Cooper  and  Langford,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  Sunday,  I3th  inst.,  at  3 p.m.,  at 
Patnckswell  School  House,  those  present 
promising  to  bring  their  friends. 

~ S.  O.  V.  A. 

The  tractor  that  displaces  half  its  value  in 
horses  can  easilj’  be  made  to  pay  its  way,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  tractor  owners. 
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MORE  ABOUT  GOATS. 

The  question  of  goats  has  come  so  much 
to  the  fore  of  late  that  we  intend  to 
devote  this  issue  and  the  next  one  or 
two  to  giving  definite  short  notes  on  the 
care  of  the  goat,  how  to  buy  her,  feed  her  and 
house  her,  how  to  manage  the  kids,  and  how 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  simpler  ailments  that 
attack  her. 

We  shall  also  give  some  notes  by  Mr.  Powell- 
Owen  on  how  to  feed  her  for  the  best  milking 
results,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  of  information  for  the  beginner,  and  in- 
deed for  even  the  advanced  goat-keeper.  It 
was  stated  by  Captain  Greenway  at  the  R.D.S. 
Show  that  most  of  the  goats  showed  a very 
underfed  condition.  It  is  useless  to  expect  an 
underfed  goat  to  give  a good  milk  supply, 
for  she  is  using  all  the  nourishment  she  gets 
to  maintain  herself  instead  of  having  a surplus 
to  make  into  milk.  It  is  not  always  the 
amouiit  of  food  that  is  at  fault,  but  the 
quality.  Goats  love  change,  and  anyone  who 
watches  them  feeding  along  the  hedgerows  will 
see  for  themselves  how  daintily  they  pick  at 
half-a-dozen  weeds  to  make  one  mouthful. 
The  goats  at  the  Belfast  Show  were  on  the 
whole  in  better  condition  than  those  at  the 
Dublin  Show,  and  one  in  particular  took  our 
fancy,  having  a beautiful,  glossy,  well-groomed 
coat  over  its  well-nourished  body.  This  goat 
was  the  property  of  Miss  Brown,  and  well 
deserved  its  array  of  rosettes  ; it  was  a 
British  Alpine  of  particularly  good  appearance. 


GOAT  KEEPING  AND  BREEDING. 

Breed — Irish  Goat. — A good  hardy  animal, 
able  to  withstand  the  climate.  Difficult  to  get 
it  to  kid  in  the  winter  months  when  milk  is 
required.  Period  of  laction  shorter  than  that 
of  the  foreign  breeds,  but  this  is  probably  due 
to  bad  housing  or  none,  and  to  bad  feeding. 
The  breed  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Colour 
generally  black  or  white  or  both,  horned  and 
long  haired  ; head  rather  coarse. 

Toggenburg. — One  of  the  best  milking 
breeds  for  quantity.  Lond  period  of  laction. 
Colour  fawn  and  white.  Swiss  breed. 

Anglo-Nubian. — An  excellent  milking  breed. 
Milk  rather  less  in  quantity  than  the  Toggen- 
burg, but  richer  in  quality.  Colour  black  and 
tan,  reddish  brown  or  black  and  white  ; coat 
short ; ears  long,  wide  and  pendulous  ; usually 
hornless. 

Saanen. — Swiss  breed  of  excellent  milking 
quality.  Colour  dark  cream  or  white,  horn- 
less, long-shaped  body  and  more  bone  and 
longer  than  the  other  Swiss  breeds. 

Alpine. — Generally  black  and  white,  short 
coated,  good  milker,  Swiss  breed.  A type  be- 
ginning to  be  known  as  the  British-Alpine  are 
a cross  between  these  and  the  English  goats. 

Buying  a Goat. — The  best  possible  way  to 
>udge  of  a milking  goat  is  to  see  it  milked 
twice,  12  hours  between  each  milking  Do  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  smallness  of  udder 
after  milking  a young  animal,  as  an  older  goat 
will  usually  have  a larger  bag.  The  back 
should  be  straight  and  long  without  any  dip. 
The  goat  should  be  wedge-shaped  from  both 
the  side  and  the  front  view.  The  chest  should 
be  narrow,  deepening  all  the  way  to  the  back 
beyond  the  udder.  The  udder  should  shrink 
after  milking  and  be  able  to  be  crumpled  up 
in  the  hand.  If  the  bag  does  not  shrink  after 
milking  it  shows  that  the  udder  is  too  fleshy. 
The  goat  should  be  broad  on  the  hips  with  well 
sprung  ribs,  and  have  a thin  slender  neck  and 
a fine  head.  The  teeth  should  be  inspected  for 
age.  The  udder  and  teats  should  be  large  and 
well  formed. 

Housing. — Goats  should  be  housed  in  bad 
weather.  The  Irish  breed  stands  bad  weathm 
better  than  most  as  the  long  hair  throws  off 
the  wet.  They  should  be  left  out  on  grass 
from  March  to  October,  provided  they  have 
some  shelter  from  rain,  such  as  an  upturned 


box  or  barrel  if  there  is  no  available  shed.  In 
the  winter  they  should  always  be  brought  in 
and  housed  in  a stable  for  the  night.  The 
goat  house  should  be  as  well  ventilated  as  pos- 
sible, the  idea  being  to  make  the  goats  warm 
and  comfortable  without  making  them  delicate. 
The  more  comfortable  and  better  led  they  are 
the  longer  the  period  of  lactation.  borne 
people  keep  the  goats  entirely  in  the  stable 
during  the  winter,  letting  them  out  to  run 
about  the  yard  for  exercise  each  day  during 
the  morning  hours.  A well-bred  goat  must  be 
taken  more  care  of  than  an  inferior  oiie,  as  it 
is  more  delicate.  Any  sound  shed  will  serve 
as  a stable.  A rack  for  food  should  be  pro- 
vided with  bars  close  together  to  prevent  the 
goat  pulling  down  its  food  on  to  the  ground. 

A rack  with  wire  netting  instead  of  laths  works 
well.  Mr.  Hughes  informs  us  that  he  prefers 
a box  or  trough  placed  in  front  of  their  stall 
with  a hole  just  large  enough  to  get  their 
heads  through,  by  this  means  all  the  hay  that 
drops  from  their  mouths  falls  back  into  the 
box  and  is  not  wasted  on  the  ground.  A 
bucket  should  be  provided  for  oats  and  sliced 
roots.  This  should  be  fixed  against  the  wall 
or  against  a corner  by  placing  a board  diagon- 
ally across  the  corner  to  prevent  it  being  up- 
set. Goats  are  very  dainty  and  will  eat  no- 
thing which  they  have  stood  upon  or  which  has 
become  anyway  tainted.  If  more  than  one 
goat  is  kept  in  the  stable  they  should  be 
chained  to  their  own  stalls.  The  chain  should 
be  long  enough  to  allow  them  to  move  freely 
and  lie  down  in  comfort,  but  not  long  enough 
to  allow  them  to  annoy  each  other.  Leather 
collars  should  be  used  and  not  metal  ones  as 
the  metal  marks  and  sometimes  cuts  the 
goats’  necks.  Any  flooring  is  suitable  so  long 
as  it  is  kept  clean  and  the  drainage  is  suffi- 
cient. If  economy  -is  a consideration,  dry 
autumn  leaves  collected  and  stored  in  bags 
make  excellent  bedding.  Any  straw,  peat 
moss  or  ordinary  moss  will  do,  provided  it  is 
dry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bed  them  down 
deeply.  A lump  of  rock  salt  should  be  kept 
in  the  manger  for  the  goat  to  lick. 

Feeding  Adults. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  points.  If  people  would  only  re- 
member that  it  is  out  of  the  food  that  goats 
are  given  that  they  make  the  milk  they  give, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  mistakes  made. 
They  will  not  thrive  on  wet  ground,  and  should 
be  given  as  wide  a range  as  possible.  If 
goats  are  kept  on  the  grass  all  the  year,  more 
than  three  should  not  be  kept  to  the  acre. 
Give  them  variety  of  food;  they  will  eat  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  grasses,  hedge  clippings, 
roots,  etc.  Care  should  be  taken  on  no 
account  to  give  them  the  following  plants  ; 
yew,  laurel,  privet,  laburnum,  monkshood, 
sumach  or  rhododendron,  as  they  will  poison 
them.  A goat  will  thrive  all  right  in  the 
spring,  summer  and  autumn  on  grass  only  in 
a good  field,  but  goats  in  milk  should  be  given 
three  handfuls  of  oats  a day  in  addition. 
Animals  out  in  the  day  time  and  stabled  at 
night  should  have  some  hay  given  to  them  at 
night,  varied  with  some  ivy  or  garden  tops  and 
clippings,  and  should  be  given  a drink  of  clean 
water,  which  should  be  left  in  the  stable,  as 
they  are  capricious  as  to  the  exact  moment 
when  they  will  drink.  In  the  rnorning  they 
can  be  given  chopped  roots  or  a little  oats  and 
be  offered  another  drink.  They  sometimes 
drink  better  if  the  chill  is  taken  off  the  water. 
Goats  stabled  during  the  winter  entirely  should 
not  be  put  out  suddenly  on  grass  or  it  will 
cause  scour  or  diarrhoea.  When  they  have  had 
their  fill  of  dry  food  they  should  be  put  out  for 
a few  hours  each  day  first,  and  the  dry  food 
should  be  continued  in  the  stable,  breaking  it 
off  gradually.  Goats  near  kidding  time 
should  be  particularly  well  fed,  and  should  get 
cake  or  calf  meal  in  addition  to  the  oats.  Roots 
are  good  feeding,  such  as  turnips,  mangels  or 
potatoes,  which  should  be  given  scraped  clean 
and  cut  up.  Garden  thinnings  are  much  ap- 
preciated, and  where  there  is  abundance  it  can 


lie  dried  and  stored  for  winter  use.  Kaspb<ury 
thinnings,  rose  prunings,  used  up  pea  plants, 
etc.,  are  all  useful.  Variety  is  what  the  goat 
likes  and  finds  for  itself  when  let  loose. 

Billies  in  the  season  should  get  extra  feed- 
ing to  keep  them  fit,  and  should  be  given  a 
little^  coin  morning  and  evening.  If  not  cared 
for  well  at  this  season  they  will  grow  thin  and 
become  useless.  In  the  off  season,  too,  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  them  w'ell  or  they  will  not 
beget  healthy  stock. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

A Good  Goat. — We  were  glad  to  see  that 
“ Riding  Rex,”  the  stud  goat  belonging  to  the 
United  Irishwomen  Goat  Farm  at  Longraigue 
Foulksmills,  won  the  first  prize,  bronze  medal 
and  challenge  certificate,  offered  by  the  British 
Goat  Society,  at  the  Balmoral  Show  at  Belfast 
last  week.  This  goat  was  the  winner  of  the 
Silver  Challenge  Stud  Cup  at  the  R.D.S.  .Show 
at  Ballsbridge  last  year,  and  winner  of  the 
same  cup  again  this  year. 

Irish  Co-operative  Women’s  Guild. — We  are 
glad  to  see  this  excellent  society  is  holding  its 
meeting  on  June  26th  in  Lisburn.  The  agenda 
seems  particularly  interesting,  and  should  pro- 
vide excellent  matter  for  debate.  The  items 
include  “ Cost  of  Living,”  “ Co-operation  and 
Trade  LTnionism,”  “ Housing,”  and  “ Income 
Tax.”  The  United  Irishwomen  hope  to  be 
able  to  send  a delegate  to  represent  them  as 
invited. 

U.l.  Rabbit  S. — The  Royal  Ulster  Agricultu- 
ral Society’s  Show,  which  was  held  last  week  in 
Belfast,  again  proves  that  our  rabbit  members 
can  hold  their  own  w'herevei  they  exhibit  their 
animals,  three  firsts,  tw'o  seconds,  four  thirds, 
and  three  recommended  going  to  members  of 
our  society.  D.  J.  Carton,  Miss  L.  M. 
Clarke,  Miss  E.  McClibborn,  and  Miss  H. 
Smythe  all  were  winners  at  the  Dublin  Show’ 
also.  The  above-mentioned  Mr.  D.  J.  Carton, 
260  North  Circular  Road,  Dublin,  has  some 
splendid  Belgian  hare  does  for  sale,  by  first 
and  cup  buck,  Belfast,  last  year,  and  mother, 
first  and  cup  doe,  Dublin,  this  year — Stormar 
III.  strain.  He  has  been  exhibiting  animals 
from  this  strain  at  the  Balmoral  Show,  and  has 
just  taken  two  firsts,  second,  third,  and  re- 
commended. I think  this  speaks  for  itself. 
He  has  also  some  adult  Dutch  does  for  sale  as 
foster-mothers.— F.  E.  Wyber,  Hon.  Secretary, 
Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


HANDY  DRINKING  VESSEL  FOR 
POULTRY. 

There  is  no  more  common  cause  of  bowel 
troubles,  and  other  forms  of  sickness,  among 
chicks  than  the  drinking  of  stale,  impure,  or 
contaminated  water.  It  is  therefore  essential, 
if  satisfactory  results  be  desired,  that  they 
should  be  given  regular  supplies  of  pure  water, 
and  that  the  drinking  vessel  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  Of  the  very  many  makes  of 
drinking  vessels  on  the  market  the  best  un- 
doubtedly are  those  of  the  fountain  type,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  cleaned  easily  inside.  Those 
that  cannot  be  so  cleaned  should  be  banned, 
because  sooner  or  later  they  are  certain  to 
bring  trouble.  There  is  no  need  to  buy  a 
drinking  fountain,  as  a very  efficient  one  can 
be  made  at  home  out  of  an  empty  metal  jam 
or  golden-syrup  container  and  an  old  china 
saucer  of  a rather  deep  shape.  Take  the 
empty  tin  and  bore  a hole  in  it  about  i inch 
below  the  open  end,  fill  it  with  w’ater,  place 
the  saucer  (which  should  be  2 inches  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  tin)  on  top,  and  then 
turn  the  two  over  quickly  together,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  saucer  tight  against  the  mouth  of 
the  tin.  On  putting  this  home-made  drinking 
vessel  dow'n  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  has 
risen  in  the  saucer  to  just  above  the  hole,  and 
it  will  remain  at  that  level  as  long  as  there  is 
any  in  the  tin. 
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raiiie,  had  the  distinction  of  exhibiting  the  best 
bird  in  the  Show;  whilst  Miss  Fielding,  of 
Crunilin,  was  awarded  the  special  for  the  best 
exhibit  sent  in  by  a lady  member  of  the  Irish 
Fanciers’  Association.  The  other  winners  of 
special  prizes  included  Mr.  James  Cowie,  Dun- 
murry;  Mr.  J.  C.  Craig,  Belfast;  Mr.  John  H. 
Nevin,  Portglenone;  Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Robinson, 
Killinchy;  Mr.  W.  Morrison,  Crossgar;  Mr.  H. 
Hegan,  Portadown;  Mr.  W.  Firth,  Blackburn; 
Mr.  W.  Bradley,  Silsden,  Yorkshire;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Twaiiilcy,  Kildare;  Mr.  R.  Anthony,  Chorlcy; 
Mr.  R.  S.  Marsden,  Clitheroe;  Mr.  M.  Craw- 
ford, Glasnevin;  Mr.  J.  H.  Gault,  Ballymoney; 
and  Mr.  R.  Campbell,  Belfast.  Dr.  E.  S.  Jack- 
son,  Carnforth,  captured  three  out  of  four 
firsts  for  Plymouth  Rocks;  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr. 
Anthony  shared  the  prizes  for  Wyandottes; 
and  Mr.  Walter  Bradley  swept  the  boards  in 
the  four  classes  for  Minorcas.  In  the  farmers’ 
and  cottiers’  classes,  for  which  the  prizes  were 
presented  by  the  Department,  the  winners  were 
Mr.  J.  A.  S.  Hegan,  Portadown;  Mr.  Hugh  H. 
Templeton,  Whitehouse;  Mr.  J.  R.  Hillis, 
Cullybackey;  Mr.  J.  H.  Nevin,  Portglenone; 
Mr.  W.  McNeill,  Carryduff;  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reid,  Banbridge. 

Some  interesting  exhibits  of  rabbits,  hares, 
etc.,  were  ranged  alongside  the  poultry  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Special  prizes 
here  were  won  by  Miss  E.  M.  Clibborn,  Clon- 
mel; Mrs.  M.  Stephens,  Ravenhill  Road,  Bel- 
fast; D.  J.  Carton,  Dublin;  John  Blain,  Albany 
Street,  Belfast;  W.  Montgomery,  Washington 
Street,  Belfast;  W.  Fairley,  Ballyhackamore, 
Belfast;  James  Robinson,  University  Avenue, 
Belfast;  and  E.  Hunt,  Purdysburn. 

BUTTER  AND  BUTTER-MAKING. 

There  was  a good  entry  for  the  butter 
classes  and  keen  competition.  The  champion 
silver  medal  for  the  exhibitor  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  points  was  won  by  the 
Springfield  Co-operative  Dairy  Co.,  who  were 
further  successful  in  annexing  the  two  chal- 
lenge cups,  and  other  leading  winners  were  the 
Fivemiletown  Co-operative  Dairy  Society, 
Miss  G.  H.  McHarg,  Stranraer,  and  Miss  L. 
Campbell. 

There  were  four  competitions  in  butter-mak- 
ing, and,  spread  over  the  three  days  of  the 
Show,  they  drew'a  large  number  of  spectators 
to  the  Working  Dairy.  The  competition  held 
on  the  first  day  was  open  to  pupils  trained 
only  at  classes  organised  by  the  Co.  Commit- 
tees of  Agriculture.  There  was  a good  entry 
for  this,  and  the  result  was: — 

1st — Miss  Maggie  O’Hanlon,  Paughanstown, 
Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

2nd — Miss  E.  E.  Ervine,  Tullyglush,  Ban- 
bridge. 

3rd — Miss  J.  Martin,  Skeogh,  Banbridge. 

4th — Miss  Lily  Sloan,  Articlare,  Dunleer,  Co. 
Louth. 

Thursday’s  competition  was  open  to  resi- 
dents in  Ireland  who  had  never  won  a prize 
at  any  Show.  This  was  closely  contested,  as 

the  result  will  show:—  

1st — Miss  Margaret  Mullins,  Munster  Insti- 
tute, Cork. 

'Pied  for  second  place — Miss  A.  Kearney,  Mun- 
ster Intitutc;  Miss  Anna  Cullen,  Munster 
Institute;  Miss  Ruby  Martin,  Ulster 
Dairy  School,  Cookstown,  and  Miss  K. 
Finegan,  Ulster  Dairy  School. 

The  two  competitions  remaining  for  the 
closing  day  were  the  open  competition  for  all 
except  champion  winners,  and  the  champion- 
ship contest,  which  was  open  to  all  wdthout 
exception.  The  first  of  these,  held  in  the  fore- 
noon, resulted  as  follows: — 

1st — Miss  K.  Finegan,  Ulster  Dairy  School, 
CookstowMi. 

2nd — Miss  A.  Cullen,  Munster  Institute,  Cork. 
3rd — Miss  E.  Hackett,  Munster  Institute, 
Cork;  Miss  T.  McNulty,  Ulster  Dairy 
School,  Cookstown. 

Reserve — Miss  Ruby  Martin,  Ulster  Dairy 
School,  Cookstown. 

IT.C. — Miss  Emily  Ervine,  Tullyglush,  Gar- 
vaghy,  Banbridge. 


The  championship  competition  was  decided 
at  1.30  p.m.,  and  excited  great  intere’st.  The 
winner,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  champion- 
ship, proved  to  be  a Munster  Institute  girl,  and 
this  training  school  deserves  the  highest  credit 
for  being  able  to  turn  out  such  capable  pupils. 
The  winners  were: — 

1st  (Championship  and  Gold  Medal) — Miss  M. 

Mullins,  Munster  Institute,  Cork. 

2nd — Miss  Eileen  Hackett,  Munster  Institute, 
Cork. 

3rd — Rowland  W.  Drummond,  Dairy  School, 
Kilmarnock,  N.B. 

4th — Miss  A.  Cullen  and  Miss  A.  Kearney,  both 
of  the  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  tied  for 
fourth  prize. 

Reserve — -Miss  Helen  Cranford,  Munster  Insti- 
tute, Cork;  Miss  K.  Finegan,  Ulster  Dairy 
School,  Cook.stown. 


Stands  at  the  Ulster  Show. 

The  array  of  machinery,  implements,  and 
other  farm  requisites  as  displayed  at  the 
various  business  stands  was  the  most 
complete  we  have  yet  seen  on  the  Balmoral 
grounds.  To  accommodate  these  the  Society 
had  erected  long  covered  sheds  on  either  side 
of  the  large  square  facing  the  entrance;  the 
open  centre  space  held  the  main  machinery  ex- 
hibits, and  on  the  various  stands  under  the  side 
covering  was  displayed  such  useful  items  as 
farm  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  animal  medicines, 
etc.  Everything  here  w'as  excellently  ar- 
ranged, and,  though  on  all  hands  were  many 
kinds  of  farm  machinery  w'orking  noisily,  the 
big  crowd  of  visitors  had  ample  room  to  walk 
about  and  examine  the  various  exhibits.  The 
firms  exhibiting  included  many  that  are  fami- 
liar by  name  to  our  readers.  Chief  amongst 
these  may  be  placed 

MESSRS.  KENNAN  & SONS,  LTD., 

the  well-known  Dublin  firm  of  agricultural  en- 
gineers. Prominently  placed  in  the  central 
area,  this  stand  was  chiefly  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  W'orking  machines  shown.  splen- 

didly made  thrashing  set,  of  Messrs.  Kennan’s 
own  building,  drew'  much  attention,  as  also  did 
a novel  water  elevator,  which  worked  by  a 
small  oil  engine  (it  can  also  be  worked  by 


hand)  raised  a surprising  amount  of  water 
simply  by  means  of  an  endless  chain.  The 
simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  this  method  of 
raising  water  should  greatly  commend  it  to 
country  dwellers.  Several  types  of  oil  engine 
of  the  Fairbanks  Morse  make  w'ere  also  exhi- 
bited by  this  firm.  A constant  source  of  in- 
terest to  visitors,  this  stand  w'as  well  looked 
after  by  Mr.  Kennan,  junr.,  and  every  inquiry 
received  full  attention. 

MESSRS.  POWELL  BROS.,  LTD., 

of  the  Cambrian  Iron  Works,  Wrexham,  were 
represented  at  Stand  19  by  an  excellent  display 
of  their  link  potato  diggers,  which  have  earned 
such  a high  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the  King- 
dom. These  implements  were  shown  with  and 
without  fore  carriage  and  seat,  so  as  to  suit 
the  big  and  small  growers.  A rotary  digger 


W'as  also  on  view,  wdiile  other  e.xhibts  on  this 
stand  were  a number  of  oil  engines,  stationary 
and  portable. 

THE  THOMPSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

W'ere  admirably  represented  by  their  Belfast 
branch;  beautifully  finished  steam  engines  and 
powerful  motor  lorries  comprised  some  of 
their  e.xhibits,  while  a Clayton  thrasher  w-as  an 
item  to  attract  the  larger  farmers.  With  a 
rapidly  devolping  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  Thompson  Motor  Car  Co.  are  able 
to  supply  the  very  cream  of  British  manufac- 
tured machinery,  and  no  order  is  too  big  for 
them  to  execute  to  the  thorough  satisfaction 
of  the  farmer. 

MESSRS.  SILCOCK  & SONS, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  were  also  prominent  e.x- 
hibitors  at  the  Show.  Occupying  a stand  with 
a frontage  of  thirty  feet  on  the  left  of  the 
machinery  yard,  this  firm  had  a large  selection 
of  their  popular  feeding  stuffs  on  view-.  Much 
benefit  is  claimed  to  be  derived  from  the  dairy 
cake  and  calf  meals  prepared  by  this  firm,  and 
certainly  the  samples  of  these  foods  exhibited 
had  ev'ery  appearance  of  being  both  palatable 
and  nutritious.  The  ewe  and  lamb  cake  made 
by  Messrs.  Silcock  has  also  strong  claims  to 
make,  and,  indeed,  the  same  is  true  of  all  kinds 
of  concentrated  feeding  bearing  this  firm’s 
name.  Excellently  arranged  and  kept,  this 

Continued  on  page  714. 


Photo]  MR.  W.  R.  CRESSWELL’S  BLOSSOM.  ■ [Lafayette 

Winner  of  First  Prize  and  the  Victory  Champion  Cup  for  the  best  Dairy  Cow  at  the  Royal  Ulster  Show  last  week. 
This  cow  also  gained  first  prize  in  the  milking  trials,  her  yield  being  53  lbs.  14  ozs.  in  twenty-four  hours;  butter  fat  8.80. 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

Following  om-  remarks  in  a recent 
issue  concerning  an  apparently  tongue- 
tied  infant,  we  cannot  too  strongly  ini- 
press  upon  mothers  and  nurses  the  necessity 
for  making  quite  sure  that  baby  is  really 
tongue-tied.  In  the  wilder  parts  of  our  coun- 
try districts  many  confinements  take  place 
without  either  a doctor  or  a midwife  being  in 
attendance.  A doctor’s  district  may  be  repre- 
sented by  many  miles  in  any  given  direction 
from  where  he  resides,  and  he  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  the  one  time.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  midwife;  she  may  be  working- 
single-handed  in  a very  large  district  sparsely 
populated,  with  indifferent  means  of  getting 
about.  Therefore,  if  and  when  the  confine- 
ment or  actual  labour  is  over,  and  all  seems 
well  and  satisfactory,  neither  the  doctor  or 
midwife  may  be  sent  for,  or  a message  may 
be  sent  to  them  that  all  is  over  and  not  to 
trouble.  For  a natural  labour  is  supposed  to 
need  no  assistance,  nor  does  it,  as  a rule;  all 
the  same,  the  condition  of  the  baby  and  cer- 
tain after  conditions  of  the  mother  may,  and 
often  do,  require  the  services  of  a more  skilful 
attendant  than  the  mere  “ handy  woman  ” pre- 
sent at  the  birth. 

Tongue-tie,  imperforate  anus,  condition  of 
eyes,  etc.,  are  the  points  the  handy  woman 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  competent  to 
deal  with,  or  even  to  recognise.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  more  important  for  the  child.  Again, 
the  mother  may  be  going  on  all  right,  or  she 
may  not.  The  actual  labour  or  confinement  is 
an  easy  matter  so  far  as  it  goes;  necessary 
after  care  and  treatment— for  both  mother  and 
child — are  quite  another  affair.  Among  the 
matters  the  ordinary^  “ handy  woman  ” wouln 
not  be  conversant  with  are  tongue-tie,  condi- 
tion of  sight  (the  baby  may  be  even  blind), 
condition  of  anus  (or  back  passage),  and  state 
of  stump  or  pedicle  of  cord.  Anything  wrong  m 
these  respects  must  be  speedily  remedied.  In 
the  case  of  the  mother  the  breasts  may  not  be 
satisfactory,  the  nipples  may  be  in  the  condi- 
tion pointed  out  last  week,  or  there  may  be 
other  things  amiss  that  a doctor  or  trained 
midwife  alone  can  recognise.  And  yet  the  ser- 
vices of  either  are  often  not  even  sought; 
everything  is  left  to  the  “ handy  woman,  who 
because  she  may  have  had  half-a-dozen  chil- 
dren herself  is  supposed  to  know  all  there  is 
to  know  about  such  matters!  No  greater 
error  could  be  committed,  and  it  reminds  us 
of  the  scene  between  a doctor  and  ; handy 
woman”  once.  The  doctor  was  giving  her 
some  directions  about  the  baby,  ^rid  the 
“ nurse  ” was  listening  rather  sullenly  and  un- 
willingly. Upon  the  doctor  repeating^ his  in- 
structions somewhat  sharply,  the  handy 
woman  ” or  nurse  snapped  out.  Doctor,^  l 
ought  to  know  all  about  children;  sure  1 ve 
buried  eleven  of  them!”  Yes,  indeed;  it  is  not 
the  actual  birth  or  confinement  that  rnatters 
so  much  as  the  after  care  of  mother  and  child. 

A somewhat  difficult  problem  is  whether  the 
mother’s  milk  is  agreeing  with  the  baby.  The 
mother  may  have  plenty  of  milk;  it  may  flow 
freely,  and  the  baby  may  be  sucking  all  right. 
And  yet  all  may  not  be  well.  If  baby  shoivs 
any  signs  of  ” constipation  there  is  certainly 
trouble  brewing;  the  milk  is  not  agreeing  with 
the  child.  Such  cases  are  constantly  occur- 
ring, but  too  often  the  infant  is  doomed^ and 
beyond  succour  before  the  danger  is  noticed. 
Here,  again,  the  ordinary  make-shift  midwife 
or  ” handy  woman  ” could  not  be  expected  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty  j but  such  attendants 
are  usually  very  much  averse  to  having  a 
trained  midwife  or  doctor  called  in  over  their 
heads.  And  thus  we  find  a deal  of  preventable 
mortality  among  young  infants  that  really  need 
not  come  about  at  all. 

“ Ross,”  Co.  Wexford.  There  are  no  lueans 
within  our  knowledge  for  reducing  the  size  of 
the  bust,  but  our  friend  might  try  sponging 
with  cold  water.  We  advise  letting  it  alone. 

“ Beginner,”  Co.  Mayo.  Paint  the  spot  of 
eczema  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  continue 
this  till  it  disappears. 

“ Patient  Sufferer,”  Co.  Cork,  should  see  a 
doctor  about  the  eczema.  A long  course  of 

continued  on  Column  3. 


Home  Dressmaking. 


A Princess  Petticoat. 


Most  mothers  will  agree,  I ani  sure,  that 
there  is  no  petticoat  so  nice  for  the 
small  girl  of  from  four  to  twelve  years 
as  the  princess  model.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to 
make  as  the  old-fashioned  waisted  petticoat,  is 
much  easier  to  iron,  and  it  gives  its  small 
wearer  a much  slimmer  and  more  graceful 
figure  than  the  bunchy  petticoat  that  is 
gathered  all  round  the  waist.  The  little  model 
shown  in  our  sketch  is  particularly  good  in 
shape,  for  it  is  a princess  model  as  far  as  the 
under-arm  seam,  whilst  at  the  back  it  is  plain 
as  far  as  the  waistline,  but  is  gathered  at  the 
waist,  the  lower  part  being  cut  separately  from 
the  upper.  This  little  extra  fulness  at  the 
back  is  particularly  becoming  to  the  small 
girl,  and  prevents  her  thin  summer  frocks 
from  drawing  in  limply  at  the  bottom,  as  so 
many  of  them  do. 

The  Material.— Now  as  to  material.  You 
can  make  up  this  petticoat  i’n  almost  any  pretty 


washing  fabric  you  like.  Among  the  best 
stuffs  to  use  are  very  fine  longcloth,  madapo- 
1am,  cambric,  nainsook,  la\yn,  tarantulle,  robe 
muslin,  and  haircord  muslin.  You  may  also 
make  it  with  great  success  in  Jap  silk  or  crepe 
de  Chine,  whilst  as  an  extra  slip  to  wear  be- 
neath a very  thin  summer  frock  it  -would  be 
charming  carried  out  in  fine  cotton  voile.  You 
will  need  if  yards  of  36-in.  wide  material  for 
a child  of  from  eight  to  ten  years,  or  its  equi- 
valent in  wider  or  narrower  stuffs.  The  pat- 
tern is  obtainable  in  sizes  from  four  to  twelve 
years. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  only  three  pieces 
in  this  pattern,  a front,  a back,  and  a skirt; 

FOLO 


the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  garment,  and  it 
is  certainly  more  economical  of  material.  Ke- 
member  that  no  turnings  are  allowed  for  in 
the  pattern;  therefore,  you  should  leave  the 
following: — Front,  \ in.  on  side  and  shoulder 
seams;  h.  in.  on  bottom;  back,  J in.  on  side  and 
shoulder  seams;  i in.  on  each  side  or 
centre  opening;  a in.  on  bottom  edge; 
skirt,  J in.  on  side  scams;  i in.  on  top;  a m.  on 
bottom;  8 in.  on  neck  and  armholes. 

The  Cutting  Out.— Open  the  material  to  its 
full  width,  and  fold  it  down  the  middle  m 
such  a way  that  the  two  selvedges  come  to- 
gether down  one  side.  Then  lay  the  pattern 
upon  it,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  placing  the 
straight  edge  of  both  front  and  skirt  to  the 
fold  of  the  stuff.  Take  care  that  the  back  is 
laid  straight  upon  the  rnaterial,  otherwise  it 
will  twist  and  pull  when  it  is  made  up. 

The  Making.— Begin  by  cutting  down  the 
middle  of  the  little  skirt  to  the  depth  of  6 m., 
this  is  for  the  placket.  Then  make  a narrower 
hem  up  each  side  of  the  opening.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  opening  fold  the  right  side  over 
the  left  and  back-stitch  it  firmly  down.  Join 
the  back  and  the  front  at  the  under-arm  and 
shoulder  seams  either  by  .running  and  felling 
or  by  French  sewing.  The  former,  however,  is 
the  neater.  Make  a hem  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide  up  each  side  of  the  back  opening. 
Next  join  the  skirt  to  the  front,  at  the  side 
seams,  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  joined 
the  back.  Gather  the  top  of  the  little  skirt 
very  finely,  draw  up  the  gathers,  and  stroke 
them  carefully.  Release  and  draw  up  at  eac  1 
side  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  bodice.  btitch 
these  gathers  to  the  bottom  of  the  bodice  on 
the  right  side,  very  firmly.  Now  cut  a httle 
band  of  material  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  turn  in  the  raw  edges,  and  sew  it  over 
the  gathers,  making  the  ends  quite  neat.  Now 
make  the  buttonholes  in  the  hem  on  the  right 
side  of  the  back,  and  sew  corresponding  but- 
tons on  the  left  hem.  Next  trim  the  petticoat. 
Begin  with  the  neck.  Roll  the  raw  edge  of  the 
material,  and  whip  the  insertion  to  it.  I ben 
roll  the  raw  edges  of  the  armlmles  and  whip 
the  narrow  beading  to  them,  ^en  whip  the 
lace  on  to  the  beading,  only  allowing  a very 
little  fulness.  Next  run  a strong  thread  round 
the  top  of  the  insertion,  slip  the  petticoat  on, 
and  draw  the  thread  up  just  so  rnuch  that  the 
insertion  lies  quite  flat  on  the  neck.  Fimsh  off 
the  thread,  take  off  the  petticoat,  and  whip  the 
lace  very  closely  and  firmly  to  the  top  of  the 
insertion  without  allowing  any  fulness.  Hem 
the  ends  of  the  lace  and  insertion. 

Now  roll  the  raw  edge  all  round  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt  and  whip  the  insertion  (which 
should  be  rather  wider  than  that  round  the 
neck)  to  it.  Whip  the  lace  to  the  other  edge 
of  the  insertion,  and  join  the  raw  ends  of  both 
lace  and  insertion  very  neatly  and  firmly  in 
the  middle  of  the  back.  If  you  prefer  to  do 
SO  you  may  finish  the  neck,  armholes,  and 
bottom  of  the  petticoat  by  an  embroidered 
scallop. 

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each;  cut  to  special  measure  Is  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclo^ 
remittance,  and  address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 
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therefore,  it  is  very  easy  to  cut  out.  In  addi- 
tion, you  will  need  a narrower  strip  of  material 
to  cover  the  gathers  at  the  top  of  the  small 
skirt  at  the  back.  Before  cutting  out  lay  the 
pattern  against  your  little  daughter,  and  make 
any  small  alterations  that  may  be  necessaiy. 
You  will  find  that  it  is  easier  to  do  this  in 


Cantinued  from  Column  1. 

medicine  may  be  necessary.  Electric  baths 
might  be  useful,  but  only  a doctor,  after  ex- 
amining the  case  carefully,  can  say  if  they  are 
really  suitable.  t,  j 

“ Protruding  Ears.  Nothing  can  be  done 
for  this  affliction,  we  fear.  _ . 

“ R.  O.,”  of  Co.  Kilkenny,  is  quite  safe  in 
sticking  to  an  egg  diet.  We  all  eat  far  too 
much  meat.  New-laid  eggs  and  new  milk  are 
excellent,  and  such  a diet  is  not  biliou-s  at  all. 
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stand  was  under  the  personal  charge  of  Mr.  A. 
Alderton,  the  popular  Irish  representative  of 
the  firm,  who  to  all  customers  and  inquirers 
extended  the  utmost  courtesy  and  help. 

MESSRS.  DAY,  SON,  & HEWITT 

occupied  the  adjoining  stand  to  the  above,  and, 
if  of  less  pretentious  appearance,  was  of  quite 
as  much  interest.  No  stockowner  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  question  of  medical  supplies  for 
his  animal  charges,  and  so  fully  can  Messrs. 
Day,  Son,  & Hewitt  cater  for  such  require- 
ments that  he  will  find  everything,  either  for 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  disease,  on  this  firm’s 
list.  Amongst  their  specialities  exhibited  here 
was  Kossolian  Blood  Salt,  a blood  purifier  and 
tonic  for  horses  that  is  highly  spoken  of.  For 
bringing  hunter  stock  to  the  top  of  their  form 
Kossolian  is  specially  valuable,  and,  as  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  a purgative  or  injurious 
nature,  it  can  be  used  without  the  least  mis- 
giving. Ovidyne,  the  preventative  for  worms, 
husk,  etc.,  in  calves  and  lambs,  was  another 
important  exhibit  on  this  stand,  while  there 
were  also  samples  of  this  firm’s  famous 
drenches,  anti-fly  dressings,  etc.  The  emer- 
gency medicine  chests  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Day,  Son  & Hewitt  were  likewise  on  show, 
and  no  better  equipment  could  any  stockman 
desire;  these  outfits  contain  everything  that 
one  is  likely  to  need  for  ailments  of  stock,  and 
are  arranged  in  a most  convenient  form. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  ASSOC. 

The  merits  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  well 
known  to  most  Irish  farmers  to-day,  but 
should  there  have  been  any  amongst  the  visi- 
tors at  Balmoral  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
this  fertiliser  they  saw  a very  plain  demonstra- 
tion at  the  stand  arranged  by  Mr.  Irwin,  the 
Irish  representative  of  this  firm.  Besides 
various  samples  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the 
exhibits  here  included  specimens  of  growing 
grass  showing  the  difference  between  treated 
and  untreated  soil.  Some  magnificent  roots 
and  samples  of  grain  grown  with  the  aid 
of  this  fertiliser  were  also  shown,  while  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  photographs  illustrated 
the  actual  results  in  the  field. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE. 

The  stand  of  this  well-known  company,  in 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Wright,  afforded  further 
striking  evidence  of  the  stimulating  effect  of 
artificial  manures.  By  means  of  growing 
samples  of  potato  the  plants,  wheat,  oats,  grass, 
and  even  the  tomato,  the  value  of  a dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  clearly  taught,  and  one 
hardly  needed  to  examine  any  of  the  interest- 
ing literature  that  was  also  displayed  on  the 
stand  to  be  eonvinced  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  froni  an  application  of  this  fertiliser. 
We  also  noticed  on  this  stand  a useful  educa- 
tional chart  on  the  subject  which  has  been 
prepared  for  use  in  schools,  etc. 

MR.  SAML.  H.  STRAIN. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  handsome 
stand  bearing  this  name.  Mr.  Strain  has 
secured  the  agency  for  the  new  patent  lamps 
known  as  the  Coleman  Quick-lite  petrol  lamps, 
and  he  here  exhibited  several  types.  Made  for 
all  kinds  of  use,  in  the  stable,  as  well  as  in 
the  sittingroom,  these  lamps  burn  petrol  in- 
stead of  paraffin  oil,  as  used  in  ordinary  lamps, 
and  with  a single  burner  give  up  to  300  candle 
power.  The  light  is  diffused  by  means  of  a 
mantle,  so  that  no  dirt  can  gather,  as  when 
wicks  are  used,  and  is  wonderfully  brilliant  and 
clear.  The  lamps,  too,  are  so  built  as  to  stand 
any  amount  of  moving  about  without  fear  of 
going  out,  exploding  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  cost  of  burning-  is  estimated  at  about  M. 
per  hour.  Mr.  Strain  can  supply  these  lamps 
at  his  address,  U Douegall  Square,  West,  Bel- 
fast. 

IRISH  FLAX  PRODUCERS’  ASSOC. 

The  interests  of  the  flax  growing  industry 
were  well  served  by  the  excellent  display  made 
by  the  above  association  in  their  tent  pitched 
on  the  far  side  of  the  show  grounds.  Mr.  D. 
P.  Martin,  the  indefatigable  hon.  secretary, 
was  in  personal  attendance,  and  the  visitors 
found  in  him  a mine  of  ready  inforui'dion  on 
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all  matters  regarding  this  important  crop.  In 
the  tent  too,  many  interesting  samples  of  flax 
and  flax  products  were  shown.  Down  the 
centre  there  hung  specimens  of  flax  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  treatment,  from  the  raw  to  the 
finished  state,  and  also  samples  of  the  different 
grades  of  flax  such  as  Irish,  Courtrai,  Russian 
and  French.  In  the  finished  article  we  were 
shown  some  beautiful  specimens  of  home-made 
table  cloths,  serviettes,  and  other  linen  work, 
all  of  which  bore  striking  evidence  of  the 
superior  quality  of  Irish-grown  flax  and  also  to 
the  skill  of  the  Irish  manufacturers.  By 
means  of  various  booklets,  leaflets,  etc.,  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  visitors  the  importance 
of  the  flax  industry  and  of  the  work  of  the 
Irish  Producers’  Association  was  further  poin- 
ted out,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  as  it  deserves, 
the  Association  will  be  greatly  strengthened 
in  their  good  work  as  a result  of  thier  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Ulster  Show. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

OMAGH  Fair,  Co.  Tyrone,  ist  June,  1920.— 
Small  fair,  mainly  composed  of  second  and 
third-class  store  cattle  of  Shorthorn  type.  Fair 
attendance  of  shippers  and  dealers.  All  strong 
stores  sold  at  good  prices,  but  young  and  thin 
animals  neglected  and  a considerable  number 
unsold.  Very  small  show  of  beef  cattle;  trade 
good  at  recent  rates.  Small  supply  of  springers 
and  mileh  cows;  quiet  demand,  except  for 
choice  cows,  which  realised  good  prices.  Small 
supply  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs,  which  met  a 
good  inquiry  at  high  values.  The  few  fat  sows 
on  offer  sold  well  at  recent  prices.  Calves, 
under  6 mos.,  £2  los.  to  £4  los.  Store  cattle, 
6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £10  los.  to  £13  los.; 
3rd  class,  £8  los..  to  £10;  i to  2 yrs.,  2nd 
class,  £16  to  £21;  )l.w.  av.,  74s.);  3rd  class, 
£13  los.  to  £15  los.  (l.w.  av.,  73s.);  2 to  3 yrs., 
2nd  class,  £24  to  £30  (l.w.  av.,  76s.);  3rd 
class,  £21  to  £25  (l.w.  av.,  74s.);  3 yrs.  and 
over,  2nd  class,  £26  to  £34  (l.w.  av.,  80s.). 
Fat  cattle,  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £42 
(l.w.  av.,  88s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £37 
to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  90s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd 
class,  £36  to  £56  (l.w.  av.,  90s.).  Springers, 
cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £32  to  £45.  Milch 
cows  (down  calved),  2nd  class,  £27  to  £40. 
Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  Longwools,  60s.  to  lOOs. 
Store  sheep,  i to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  90s.  to 
loos.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  loos.  to 
iios.  Fat  sheep,  i to  2 yrs.,  Longwools,  120s. 
to  160S.;  2 yrs.  and  over,  Longwools,  130s.  to 
to  170s.  Fat  pigs  (sows),  £24  to  £30;  sows, 
£20  to  £26. 

RATHDRUM,  Fair,  Co.  Wicklow,  ist  June, 
1920. — Medium-sized  fair,  composed  princi- 
pally of  first  and  second  class  cattle  of  the 
Shorthorn  type.  Trade  good  for  forward  ani- 
mals, but  inferior  sorts  were  much  neglected. 
Good  cows  were  in  fair  request  at  somewhat 
reduced  prices.  A small  supply  of  sheep  on 
offer,  for  which  there  was  a very  poor  demand, 
only  a few  lots  being  sold.  A fair  show  of 
young  pigs,  which  realised  recent  high  prices. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  to  £4  los.  Store 
eattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  ist  class,  £9  10s.  to  £ii 
15s.;  2nd  class,  £8  to  £10;  i to  2 yrs.,  2nd 
class,  £14  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  3rd  class, 
£10  los.  to  £13  los.  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  2 to  3 
yrs.,  1st  class,  £27  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  88s.);  2nd 
class,  £20  to  £28  (l.w.  av.,  84s.);  3 yrs.  and 
over,  1st  class,  £32  10s.  to  £40  (l.w.  av., 
90s.);  2nd  class,  £26  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  86s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £35  to 
£47;  2nd  elass,  £28  to  £34.  Milch  cows 
(down  calved),  1st  class,  £36  to  £45;  2nd 
class,  £20  to  £35.  Store  sheep,  i to  2 yrs.. 
Downs  aand  Crossbreds,  70s.  to  85s.  Young 
pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  S5S.  to  90s.  Store  pigs,  10 
wks.  to  4 mos.,  120S.  to  14OS. 

KILLYLEA  Fair,  Co.  Armagh,  28th  May, 
i<)20. — Small  fair  of  first  and  second-class  store 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  Fair  attendance 
of  buyers;  60  per  cent,  of  the  conditioned  ani- 
mals going  to  shippers  and  the  remainder  to 
home  graziers.  Fair  supply  of  stall-fed  beef 
cattle,  which  met  a good  trade  at  current  high 
prices.  Average  supply  of  springing  milch 
cows,  for  which  there  was  a brisk  inquiry, 
choice  cows  making  very  high  prices.  Small 
supply  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs,  which  met  a 
good  local  demand  at  high  values. 
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COMING  EVENTS.  1 

1920.  I 

June  9— Kanturk  Show.  I 

June  9— Lurgan  Agricultural  Aseociation’s  Annual  I 
Show  (Wm.  McCourt.  Secretary,  4 Wind-  I 
eor  Avenue,  Lurgan).  1 

June  10— Strabane  Agricultural  Show  (John  S.  Weir,  « 
Hon.  Sec.).  <; 

June  16— Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Association’s  •' 
Summer  Show  at  Ballymena  (Mr.  John  \ 
Kyle.  Secretary,  Broadway,  Ballymena).  ( 
June  16— Coachford  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  t 
Show  (D.  D.  Healy,  Sec.).  J 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agrioulttiral  Aseociation’e  i 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon.  1 
Sec.).  1 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show  | 
(E.  O’Riordan).  J 

June  23,  24 — North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural  J 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell.  i 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary  1 
Castle  Street,  Derry).  j 

June  29-July  3 — Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng-  \ 
land  Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McBow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford  ; 
Square,  London,  W.O.  1).  ; 

June  30,  July  1 — North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml.  i 
GrifiBn,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  (3ork 

Summer  Show  (Q.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21  •: 

Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  16— Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies’ 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare).  * 

July  21— New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (E.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee  ! 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22— Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 

Lynch). 

July  27 — Birr  Show  (Secretary,  H.  Horan,  Clonaheen, 
Shinrone). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 
July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Sooiety’e  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29- Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (E.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  Houee,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  Ballickmoyler,  Queen’s 
County,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balle- 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent) . 

Aug.  19— Wexford  Show. 

Aug.  25— Cookstown  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Show  (Secretary,  Wm.  Parke,  Union 
Street,  Cooketown). 

Sept  1 — Irieh  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Sece.). 
Sept.  1,  2— Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 

Sept.  7— Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 

B.  O’Donnell,  M.I.H.,  F.R.H.S.). 

Sept.  9,  10 — Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  14— Roscommon  Show. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 

Return  she  wing  by  Ports  of  Embarfcatica  the  Numbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Gnat  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Wan  during  the  week  ended  29th  May,  1920. 


Cattle. 

Swine. 

« 

• 

Irish  Ports. 

« 

u. 

Others. 

1 Sheep, 
1 

• 

a 

Q 

0 

« 

m 

u 

0 

X 

* 

ll 

m 

m 

< 

h e 
< 

BaUtna 

Battast 

627 

1273 

107 

'ii6 

3^ 

... 

"is 

2536 

Cork 

187 

241 

295 

359,  ... 

10 

. 20 

1112 

Drogheda 

89 

412 

46'  ... 

... 

547 

Dublin 

778 

1885 

1935 

1342 

2 

85 

6027 

Dundalk 

29 

215 

23 

13 

... 

... 

280 

Creenore 

i20 

1C5 

... 

75 

300 

Lame 

Limerick 

1032 

230 

16 

:: 

1278 

Londonderry ... 
Milford 

426 

1224 

23 

81 

ii 

... 

1765 

Mulroy 

Newry 

Portrush 

"62 

"21 

•«s 

... 

... 

"ioo 

Sligo 

'46 

26 

IT- 

72 

Waterford 

367 

220 

252 

623 

186 

... 

21 

1669 

Westport 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Total 

2565 

6012 

3306 

2951 

15 

781 

56 

15686 

These  figures  do  ootircludc  Army  HorsM. 


NO  HOEING. 


One  application  of  “ EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLEE  to 
Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards,  etc., 
instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens  the 
gravel,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory process  of  hoeing.  Acknowledged  by 
users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving  preparation 
yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gardeners.  The 
" EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLER,  prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Laboratory,  is  concentrated  to  double  the  usual 
strength,  one  gallon  making  50  gallons  for  use,  and 
is  now  largely  used  by  Estate  Agents,  (Jardeners,  etc., 
everywhere.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  BOILEAU  AND  BOYD,  LTD.,  46  Mary  Street, 
Dublin.  , ^ 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  June  3.— Business  in  the  beef 
market  continues  on  a rather  weak  basis,  and, 
if  anything,  to-day’s  dealings  worked  out  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  last  day.  The  supply  was 
again  large,  but  buyers  were  less  numerous, 
and  manifested  much  caution  in  their  transac- 
tions. Really  choice  bullocks  brought  lOOS. 
per  cwt.  and  over,  as  they  did  last  week,  but 
in  the  case  of  medium  and  coarse  descriptions 
values  declined  at  least  a couple  of  shillings 
on  the  cwt.  Fat  bulls  and  beef  cows  were  also 
cheaper,  the  best  bringing  from  70s.  to  90s.  and 
95s.  per  ewt.,  and  others  from  70s-  downwards. 

The  sheep  trade  was  no  better,  and,  despite 
a considerably  smaller  supply,  prices,  on  the 
whole,  were  from  3s.  to  6s.  worse  per  head. 
Sheep  of  choice  quality  were  scarce,  and 
fetched  is.  gd.  and  is.  lod.  per  lb.;  medium 
sorts  made  is.  7d.  to  is.  8id.  per  lb.,  and  others, 
IS.  3d.  to  IS.  6d.  per  lb.  There  was  a fair  de- 
mand for  lambs,  best  heavy  lots  realising  from 
75s.  to  92s.  6d.  each,  with  from  60s.  to  72s.  6d. 
for  good  medium  weights. 

Pork  values  took  an  upward  trend  to-day,  a 
decreased  supply,  with  a large  attendance  of 
buyers,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  several 
shillings  per  cwt.  over  last  week,  choice  bacon 
and  pork  pigs  making  from  138s.  to  140s.  and 
142s.  per  cwt.  Sow  pigs  were  not  in  demand. 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 

per  cwt.  live  weight) — 9.  d.  e.  d, 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

9. 

d. 

to 

e. 

d. 

Best  quality 

..  95 

0 

105 

0 

Secondary  quality 

..  88 

0 

to 

93 

0 

Inferior  quality 

..  75 

0 

to 

87 

6 

Sheen  (per  lb.  carcase)— 

Choice  ewes  (in  wool) 

1 

9 

to 

1 

10 

Choice  wethers  (in  wool) 

1 

7 

to 

. 1 

8 

Piss  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

Choice  bacon  and  pork 

..  135 

0 

to 

140 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

..  125 

0 

to 

130 

0 

Crain  Iner  barrel)- 

White  oats 

..  33 

0 

to 

36 

0 

Black  oats 

..  32 

0 

to 

33 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

..  12 

0 

to 

14 

0 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

5 

to 

2 

6 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)—  . . 

Hens 

..  24 

0 

to 

zt> 

u 

Ducks 

..  24 

0 

to 

26 

0 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)- 

Best  hay  ... 

...  11 

0 

to 

12 

0 

Best  hay  ... 

9 

6 

to 

10 

6 

Medium  hay 

8 

9 

to 

9 

4 

Oaten  straw 

4 

6 

to 

5 

2 

Wheaten  straw 

4 

0 

to 

5 

0 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  June  3. — Supplies — Cattle  2,187;  in- 
crease 81;  sheep  6,509,  decrease  2,054.  Trade 
for  cattle  opened  somewhat  slowly,  but  im- 
proved as  the  day  advanced.  All  lots  were 
sold  at  better  prices.  There  was  a better  de- 
mand, on  the  whole,  for  both  sheep  and 
lambs.  The  latter  were  cleared  early  at  im- 
proved rates.  Best  sheep  were  also  dearer, 
but  there  was  no  improvement  for  rough  de- 
scriptions. Quotations: — Best  bullocks  and 

heifers,  from  98s.  to  107s.  (e.Kceptional,  iios. 
per  cwt.  live  weight) ; others,  from  85s.  to  97s. 
per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows  and  bulls,  from  40s. 
to  loos.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  sheep  (in  wool), 
IS.  lod.  to  2s.  2d.;  sheep  (shorn),  is.  8d.  to  2S.; 
lambs,  53s.  to  90s. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  & 20 

Prussia  Street,  Dublin,  June  3. — Beasts  2,187, 
increase  81;  sheep  6,504,  decrease  2,054.  Quiet 
trade  for  cattle;  late  quotations  were  difficult 
to  realise.  Best  quality  brought  from  98s.  to 
105s.  per  cwt.;  good  secondary  cattle,  from 
90s.  to  97s.  per  cwt.,  and  other  sorts  propor- 
tionately lower.  No  improvement  in  demand 
for  sheep,  but  lambs  were  in  reduced  supply, 
and  rather  better  prices  obtained. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, June  3. — Cattle  supplies  2,187,  increase  81; 
sheep,  supplies  6,509,  decrease  2,054.  There 
was  an  improved  demand  for  cattle  this  morn- 
ing, and  a better  clearance  effected  at  the 
lower  rates  ruling.  Reduced  supplies  of  sheep 
and  lambs  about  saved  the  situation,  and,  with 
a few  shippers  operating,  almost  every  lot  was 
cashed  at  current. prices.  Quotations: — Cattle, 


best,  from  98s.  to  102s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
secondary,  from  85s.  to  97s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  cows,  from  60s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight.  Sheep,  from  i6d.  to  22d.  per  lb. 
Lambs,  from  40s.  to  90s.  each. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield 
Mouse,  Dublin,  June  3. — Numbers  cattle, 
2187;  increase,  81.  Sheep,  G509;  decrease 
2054.  Fair  trade  for  cattle  at  rates  rather 
favouring  buyers.  Sheep  and  lambs  sold 
without  material  change  in  value  except 
best  quality  lambs,  which  were  dearer,  beef 
for  best  from  lOOs.  to  105s.  per  cwt.  live 
weight;  others,  70s.  to  90s.  per  cwt.;  mutton. 
Is.  2d.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

BELFAST  FAT  CATTLE,  June  1.— The 

number  of  cattle,  etc.,  offered  at  this  market 
to-day  amounted  to  296  cattle  and  608  sheep; 
total,  904.  The  following  are  the  prices  per 
head: — Bullocks,  first  class,  £55  to  .£65;  se- 
cond-class, £45  to  54;  heifers,  first-class,  £46 
to  £56;  second  class,  £36  to  £45;  cows,  first 
class,  £58  to  £66;  second  class,  £49  to  £57 
10s.;  sheep,  £7  10s.  to  £11  10s.;  lambs,  £4  5s. 
to  £5  14s.  Prices  per  cwt.  live  weight; — Bul- 
locks prime,  £10  2s.  to  £10  4s.  very  good,  £10 
to  £10  Is.  6d.;  heifers  prime,  £10  2s.  to  £10 
4s.;  very  good,  £10  tp  £10  Is.  6d.;  cows  prime, 
£9  15s.;  to  £9  17s.;  very  good,  £9  12s.  to  £9 
14s.  Beef,  first-class.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. ; se- 
cond-class, Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.;  mutton,  2s.  Id. 
to  2s.  3d.  p.er  lb. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Bel- 
fast have  an  average  number  of  cattle  on  offer 
for  the  season  at  their  sale  on  Tuesday.  But- 
chers and  shippers  were  well  represented,  the 
latter  making  extensive  purchases.  A good 
selling"  trade  prevailed  in  all  departments  at 
prices  slightly  in  advance  of  last  week,  a clear- 
ance being  readily  made.  Best  bullocks,  £66; 
heifers,  £60;  cows,  £63;  bulls,  £72.  There 
was  a large  show  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  on 
Monday,  with  a good  attendance  of  buyers, 
and  trade  for  all  classes  at  last  week’s  quota- 
tions, and  an  early  clearance  easily  effected. 
White-faced  wethers,  215s.;  white-faced  ewes, 
211s.;  black-faced  wethers,  105s.;  black-faced 
ewes,  116s.;  cross  hoggets,  185s.;  rams,  220s.; 
lambs,  £5  16s.  to  65s. 

Robson’s  Fat  antJ  Store  Stock  Sales.  At  the 

weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  held  on  Monday 
last  the  numbers  on  offer  were  up  to  summer 
dimensions  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  ofiferinj^s  were 
lambs  for  which  the  trade  ruled  about  ihe  satue  as 
the  last  market,  with  a steady  demand  and  prices 
pending  upwards  as  the  sale  went  on.  For  mutton 
of  all  classes  there  was  also  a slight  advance  over 
the  previous  market,  sheep  in  wool  making  Is.  lOd. 
to  2s.  per  lb.,  and  clipped  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  A 
number  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  were  bought  for 
export  trade,  and  the  majority  for  home  consump- 
tion Black-faced  Wedders,  made  up  to  100s.;  black- 
faced  ewes,  to  92s.;  white  wedders  to  170s.;  white 
ewes,  to  160s.;  cross-breds  to  155®.;  large  lambs,  to 
110s.,  and  cross-bred  lambs  to  95s.  4t  the  weekly 
sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle  held  on  Tuesday  the 
numbers  were  slightly  in  advance  of  the  previmis 
market,  and  the  quantity  of  bulls  on  offer  ex- 
ceeded any  previous  sale  of  the  stall-fed  seaeon.  lor 
these  the  prices  per  cwt.  varied  considerably,  while 
finished  animal j were  making  100s.  to  J<.)5s.  treely. 
There  was  a large  number  of  -mall  unfinished  bulls 
on  offer  for  which  the  trade  was  slightly  sloiver  at 
values  per  cwt.,  ranging  round  about  90s.  Last 
week’s  good  prices  were  well  maintained  for  all 
classes  of  bullocks  and  heifers,  as  high  as  114s. 
being  recorded,  with  106s.  to  110s.  currency  for  the 
finished  article.  Graded  prices  having  now  reached 
the  maximum,  secondary  cattle  were  dearer  to  sell, 
and  a goodly  number  were  purchased  for  export. 
In  the  cow  section  trade  ruled  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious week  with  top  quality  making  up  to  98s  per 
live  cwt , and  other  sorts  in  proportion  according 
to  age  and  finish.  In  the  store  section  all  classes 
were  considerably  dear,  up  to  98s.  was  recorded 
for  some  good  conditioned  bullocks,  and  keep  being 
plentiful  the  demand  was  very  keen  for  summering 
stirks  and  thin  cattle.  Fat  bullocks  made  up  to 
£73  10s.;  fat  heifers  to  £68,  cows  to  £67,  and  bulls 
to  £61. 

Wm,  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  June  1st.— - 
Special  Weekly  Dairy  Market— Normal  supplies. 
Trade  easier  than  last  market  unless-  for  promising 
heavy  milchers.  Fair  demand  for  useful  lets.  Best 
milchers,  £46  to  £54;  useful,  £38  10s.  to  £41  10s.; 
others,  £30  to  £36;  springing  heifers,  £38  10s.  to 
£45  10s. 
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Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick,  Juno  2.— 
Weekly  Market  Fat  Cattle,  8toro  Stock,  and  Sheep- 
Seasonable  entries.  Forward  etrong  cattle  and 
promising  drafts  a good  demand;  rough  and  lean 
lots  slow.  Best  grades  in  all  classes  drew  a bit  more 
money  than  last  market,  'rhrco-and-a-half-year-old 
bullocks,  £39  12s.  6d ; three-year-old  builocke,  £29 
5s.  to  £31  17s.  6d ; heifers,  £37 ; twmyear-old-heifers, 
£21  to  £24  lOs. : yearling  bullocks,  best,  £20  to 
£22  5s.;  second  run,  £19  lOs.  to  £21  lOs. ;;  small, 
£16;  lieifers,  £15  2s.  6d.  to  £17  16s  ; sheep,  fat.  £7. 
A good  clearance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  June  1.— There  is  very  little  to  report 
with  regard  to  corn  trade.  Foreign  grain  ie  still 
passing  into  consumption  through  the  medium  of 
control.  Practically  no  Irish  wheat  or  barley  Min- 
ing forward  worth  speaking  of,  and  oats  continue 
to  follow  a decidedly  dearer  trend,  but  in  the  prestnt 
limited  actual  business,  prices  show  some  uncer- 
tainty and  are  difiBcult  to.  quote  accurately  to  fit 
buying  and  selling  interests. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST.  June  1.— Official  prices  (wholesale).— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s. ; lump,  retail,  2s. 
8d.  to  2s.  lOd.;  do.,  wholesale,  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  8d. 
per  lb.;  eggs,  hen,  23s.  to  27s.;  duck,  27s.  to  31s.  per 
120;  hen,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.;  duck,  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  4d.  per 
doz.;  buttermilk,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  rundlet;  pot- 
herb celery,  18s.  to  20s.;  rhubarb,  7s.  to  lOs;  parsley. 
6s.  to  10s.;  leeks,  4s.  to  6s.;  scallions,  6.  to  10s.  per 
doz.  bundles ; cauliflowers,  5s.  to  8s.  per  doz. ; savoys, 
18s.  to  38s.;  pamphrey,  20s.  to  2£s.  per  120;  pota- 
toes, Up-to-dates,  12s.  to  13s.;  Windsor  Castles,  12s. 
to  13s.;  grain,  oats,  feeding,  21s.  to  24s.;  hay,  up- 
land, new,  10s  to  12s.;  meadow,  6s.  to  9s.;  timothy. 
8s.  to  10s.  6d. ; straw,  oat,  5s.  to  6s.  9d. ; i)ork, 
medium,  190s.  per  cwt. 

DEERY  (Waterside  General  Market),  June  2. — 
Oats,  new,  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  8d.  per  stone;  hay,  200s  to 
220s.;  straw,  110s.  to  120s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  30s.  to 
32s.  per  sack. 

DEERY  (Victoria  Market),  June  2.— Oats,  new,  2s. 
4d.  to  2s.  7id.  per  stone;  hay,  180s.  to  200®.;  straw, 
100s.  to  130s.  per  ton;  potatoes,  25s.  to  34s.  pbr 
sack;  turf,  20s.  per  load;  chickens.  8s.  to  12s.;  hens, 
8s.  to  10s  ; ducks,  2s. ; ducklings,  8s.  to  10s.  per  pair. 
— D.  Smyth,  Market  Superintendent. 

BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN,  June  2. — Supplies  of  American  meats 
running  short.  Backs  practically  unobtainable,  in 
view  decision  of  authorities  to  hold  up  backs  unt:l 
other  cuts  disposed  of.  Prices  steady.  Irish  meats 
very  firm. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  June  1.— Market  naturally  remains  more 
or  less  disorganised  by  the  strike  of  employees  in 
leading  poultry  establishments,  but  fortunately  it 
is  expected  matters  will  be  agreeably  settled  within 
the  next  few  days.  Chickens  were  more  liberally 
offered  to-day,  and  figured  around  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  3d. 
live,  and  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  dead.  Old  fowl  still  irregu- 
lar in  price.  Ducklings  are  not  selling  yell,  and  in 
fact  are  not  inquired  for,  and  prices  are  low.  Eab- 
bits  much  improved.  Friday  may  see  better  order 
of  things  here. 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  June  1.— The  general  situation  for  butter 
is  again  easier  and  supplies  are  more  abundant,  but 
the  large  percentage  of  both  creams  and  farmers’ 
Iiroduce  coming  in  which  contain  over-percentage  of 
moisture,  is  acting  as  a great  detriment  and  dis- 
counting influence  on  the  trade,  as  shopkeepers  are 
afraid  to  buy  or  handle  this  stuff  in  face  of  possible 
prosecutions  and  heavy  fines.  In  consequence,  lead- 
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ing  wholesalers  show  a disinclination  to  accept  con- 
signments of  this  sort,  or  quote  for  it  at  all,  pre- 
ferring to  return  it  in  toto  to  consignors.  So  far  as 
trade  is  practicable,  prices  may  be  reckoned  ae  2s. 
5d.  to  2®.  5Jd.  for  leading  quality  creams,  and 
around  2s.  6d.  for  strictly  choice  firm  sorts.  Other 
classes  of  creams  are  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  4Jd.  accord- 
ing to  make  and  character.  Factory  butter  is  offer- 
ing around  2e.  to  2s.  lid.  and  2s.  2d.  per  lb.  Sale- 
able farmers’  descriptions  anywhere  from  Is.  lOd. 
to  2s.  2d.;  superfine,  perhaps,  2s.  3d.  per  lb.  Prime 
case  eggs  from  well-known  districts  are  around  24s. 
6d.  to  26s.  6d.  per  120,  and  extra  selected  27s.  and 
28s.  in  retail  quantity.  Western  eggs  rate  from 
23s.  6d.  to  25s.,  and  seconds  and  smalls  from  22e. 
to  23s.  Duck  eggs  running  practically  par  in  price 
with  hen  eggs  at  the  present  time,  but  the  bulk  of 
what  is  coming  to  hand  has  to  be  repicked,  which 
considerably  discounts  values  to  country  consignors. 

CORK  BUTTER.  June  1. — Firsts,  226s.;  fresh 
butter,  233s.  per  cwt. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  June  2.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  228  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  £9  5s.  to  £9  17s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Good  demand. 

VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  June  1.— Plentiful  supplies  garden  pro- 
duce. Good  demand.  York  cabbage,  load,  30s  , 60s. 
70s.;  cauliflowers,  9s.  6d.,  11s.;;  celery,  bunch.  Is. 
6d.,  2s.;  leeks,  do..  Id.,  4d. ; beet,  do.,  4d.,  6d.;  salad, 
do.  Is.,  2s.  8d. ;;  rhubarb,  doz.,  5s.,  7s.,  14s.;  goose- 
berries, qrt.,  8d.,  lOd.;  tomatoes,  lb.,  2s.  6d.;  green 
peas,  tray,  9e. ; carrots,  doz.  bunches,  Is.  6d.,  2s.; 
new  potatoes,  lb.,  8jd,,  9d. ; scallions,  bunch,  6d.,  lOd. 

FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  June  1.— Small  supply  fruit;  abundance 
of  vegetables.  Lettuce  cheaper.  Is.,  2s.,  2s.  6d.  doz.; 
Broccoli,  9s.,  10s.  6d.  doz.  Increased  supply  new 
carrots,  lOd.  bunch;  spinach,  bag,  5s.;  tray.  Is.,  2s.; 
radishes,  doz..  Is. ; French  beans,  bundle  (i  lb.).  Is. 
9d.,  2s.  3d.;  rhubarb,  doz.,  5s.  6s.;  cauliflower,  doz., 
10s.  6d.;  strawberries,  lb.,  15s.,  23s.;  small,  5s.  6d., 
12s.  Cut  flowers  selling  well.  Foreign  produce  met 
good  demand,  but  supplies  curtailed.  Oranges, 
300’s,  75s.;  lemons,  do.,  25s.,  30s.;  Egyptian  onions, 
bag,  26s.;  Canary  potatoes,  box,  40s.;  tomatoes,  lb., 
2s.  6d. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  June  1.— For  some  reason  or  another 
Northern  control  dealers  have  allocated  a quantity 
of  potatoes  to  Dublin  traders  at  a comparatively 
fair  price,  when  recent  tightening  position  and  other 
piquant  circumstances  are  considered.  However,  it 
would  appear  that  cross-Channel  consignments  are 
paying  sufficiently  well  to  balance  the  difference  in 
settlements  with  farmers.  The  philanthropic  dis- 
position in  favour  of  Dubliners  at  the  same  time 
is  not  without  a suspicious  reason  in  the  under- 
current of  events,  and  may  explain  something  in 
shipping  direction.  In  the  meanwhile  city  prices 
for  dates,  etc.,  is  12s.  to  12s.  9d.  per  cwt.,  and  Sker- 
ries, 13s.  6d.  to  14s.  per  cwt. 
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HAY  AND  STRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  June  1.— Much  smaller  supply  all  classes 
of  hay,  little  revival  in  demand ; great  difficulty 
again  in  effecting  clearance.  Choice  first  crop, 
cwt.,  9s,  6d.,  10s.  3d.;  extra,  lOs.  6d. ; 2nd  and  3rd 
crops,  8s.  9d.,  9s.  4d.;  choice  old  meadow,  7s.  2d,  8s. 
6d. ; inferior  down  to  5s.  6d.  Straw— Supply  equal 
to.  demand.  Oaten,  best,  cwt,  5s.;  occasional,  5s. 
2d.;  wheaten,  4s.  6d.,  5s. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BK  A.  1..  MaI'THBWS. 

Crain. — The  average  price  of  wheat  in  English 
markets  last  week  was  72s.  9d.,  an  advance  of  2d. 
per  quarter  of  480  lbs.  Prices  ranged  from  71s.  9d. 
at  Bristol  up  to  73s.  6d.  at  King’s  Lynn.  The  Lon- 
don quotation  being  73s.  2d.  English  wheat  is  now 
scarce  and  sells  freely.  Barley  in  19  markets  aver- 
aged 85s.  2d.  per  4001bs.,  showing  an  advance  of  lid 
per  quarter.  Prices  ranged  from  71s.  6d.  at  Shrews- 
bury up  to  100s.  8d.  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Oats  in 
17  markets  averaged  62s.  7d.,  an  advance  of  Is.  7d. 
per  quarter  on  the  neck  I rices  ranged  Irom  56s. 
at  Kingsbridge  up  to  68s.  4d.  at  Mark  Lane. 

Cattle. — Eat  cattle  in  a little  better  supply,  the 
total  at  all  markets  officially  quoted  being  6598 
against  5351,  the  week  before  and  a three  years 
average  of  7856.  The  London  supply  was  2711 
against  2088  in  previous  week.  Nearly  all  the  stall 
fed  cattle  have  now  been  sold  and  till  the  grass  fed 
cattle  are  ready  we  may  expect  to  see  a poor  show 
of  cattle  at  market.  At  22  markets  the  best  sbort- 
horns  made  95s.  per  live  cwt. 

Fat  Sheep  and  Lambs.— The  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  at  all  markets  last  week  was  6567,  against 
an  average  of  27,200.  In  London  there  were  only 
553. 

Fat  Pigs. — Bacon  and  pork  are  slightly  cheaper, 
the  average  being  23s.  7d.  per  14  lbs.  for  bacon 
pigs,  and  25s.  Id.  for  pork.  The  number  at  mar- 
ket was  4823,  against  an  average  of  three  years 
of  5061. 

Veal  Calves.— Veal  Calves  averaged  22d.  per  lb. 
for  best  quality  in  23  markets.  At  Guilford  they 
were  quoted  at  25d.,  and  at  Darlington  18d.  only. 

Dead  Meat. — in  the  Central  Market  there  are 
moderate  supplies  of  home-killed  beef.  A large 
proportion  of  it  was  in  bad  condition,  owing  to  the 
warm  weather.  Fairly  large  supplies  of  foreign 
were  available.  Veal  very  scarce  and  in  keen  de- 
mand. Home-killed  mutton  scarce,  but  large  sup- 
plies of  frozen  on  offer,  principally  colonial. 
British  pork  again  in  very  slow  request,  quotations 
again  showing  an  easier  tendency. 

Store  Stock. — The  store  cattle  trade  is  rather 
slow,  graziers  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  pay  the 
high  prices  demanded. — A.  T.  MATTHEWS. 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  29th  May,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 


Wheat 

1920. 
s.  d. 

. 72  10 

1919. 
s.  d. 

73  3 

1918. 
s.  d. 
73  8 

1917. 
B.  d. 

78  0 

Barley 

..  89 

3 

62 

7 

60 

0 

65  11 

Oats 

63 

0 

48 

3 

44 

9 

54  11 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


CATTLE. 

BIRMINGHAM.  June  1.— Supplies  were  again 
greatly  in  excess  of  demand,  and  heavy  pigs  and 
sows  were  practically  unsaleable.  Where  bacon  pigs 
and  small  pigs  were  disposed  of  prices  were  easier, 
30s.  per  score  dead  weight  being  accepted. 

SALFORD,  June  l.-Only  14  fat  cattle  on  offer  at 
to-day’s  market,  mostly  second  grade  and  third 
grade  beasts.  Small  entry  of  sheep  and  lambs,  con- 
sisting of  184  Yorkshore  clips,  18  South  country, 
and  14  Welsh  lambs,  quality  being  good.  At  Man- 
chester 420  Irish  pigs  were  shown,  and  quality  was 
good.  Trade  fair  at  21s.  6d.  per  14  lb.  stone  dead 
weight. 

WAKEFIELD,  June  2.— Only  16  locally  fed  fat 
cattle  were  on  offer  to-day,  but  69  beasts  were  sent 
in  during  the  week.  No  fat  sheep  were  shown,  but 
50  were  penned  on  Monday.  Dairy  cows,  numbered 
23,  and  good  quality  milkers  were  in  fair  request 
at  fully  late  rates.  Only  51  store  cattle  were  shown, 
the  majority  being  two-year-olds.  Trade  generally 
was  rather  brisker,  two-year-old  shorthorns  making 
£26  lOs.  to  £28,  and  the  few  three-year-olds  £37  per 
head. 

EDINBURGH.  June  2.- Short  supplies.  Halfbred 
ewe  hoggets,  to  102s.;  wether  hoggets,  90s.;  black- 
faced ewes,  100s.;  Dinmonts,  102s.;  Oxfords,  llOe. 
each.  Cattle— Full  polled  bullocks,  to  £52;  heifers, 
£43;  stirks,  £36;;  shorthorn  cows,  to  £68;  Ayrshires, 
£48  per  head. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

LONDON  (Central),  June  1.— Eggs— Best  English 
hens,  30s.  to  32s.  6d;  do.  ducks,  32s.  to  35s.;  Irish 
hens,  27s.  to  28s.  6d;  do.  ducks,  29s.  to  52s.  Best 
soft  young  English  chicken,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
old  fowls.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  lOd.;  live  fat  old  hens.  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d. ; best  Irish  fowls.  2s.  3d.  to  3s. : old  fowls. 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.;  duckling.  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d. ; Guinea 
fowl,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.  each;  rabbits,  wild,  6d.  to  lOd.; 
tame.  9d.  to  Is.  Id.— (Game  and  Son.) 


FARM  PRODUCE. 


Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  26i  h May.  ISM- 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

Potatoes,  perton 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Arran  Chief ... 

— 

— 

— 







Edward  VII. 

— 

— 



— 

JlO/0  - 320/0 

_ 

__ 

Up-to-Date  ... 

— 

— 

— 





Irish 

330/0- 

340'0 

540/0 

-360/0 

330/0  - 34C/0 

— 

— 

Egfia,  per  120— 

Danish 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29/0  — 32/0 

27  6 - 

30,0 

Irish 

28/0 

— 

26/6 

- 27/0 

26/0  — 28/0 

26;6  - 

27/6 

Ha^,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 

— 

265/0  - 302/6 

- 

Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

— 

265/0-  290/C 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— 

— 



— 117/6 





Oat 

- 140/0 

— 

LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN — June  3rd,  1920. 


I^'sti 

Average 

live  weight. 

Average 

Brice 
eer  head. 

Average 

P ice 
per  ewt. 

Bullocks. 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

prime 

10 

I 

IX 

,S5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

0 

*5 

do. 

13 

0 

0 

68 

18 

0 

5 

6 

0 

do. 

14 

0 

0 

73 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

*2 

do. 

12 

I 

21 

64 

13 

6 

5 

4 

0 

*4 

do. 

9 

3 

14 

50 

17 

3 

5 

3 

0 

*4 

do. 

10 

2 

21 

54 

15 

6 

5 

2 

6 

*5 

do. 

12 

0 

6 

61 

9 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

do. 

II 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

*4 

very  good 

10 

2 

14 

51 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

*8 

good 

Heifers. 

9 

3 

0 

44 

17 

0 

4 

12 

0 

*3 

prime 

7 

3 

9 

43 

0 

0 

5 

9 

9 

*2 

do. 

8 

0 

0 

42 

8 

0 

5 

6 

0 

*1 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

52 

10 

0 

5 

5 

0 

*2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

46 

16 

0 

5 

4 

0 

*4 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

51 

10 

0 

5 

3 

0 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

45 

9 

0 

5 

I 

0 

*4 

very  good  7 

3 

0 

38 

7 

3 

4 

19 

0 

*i 

do. 

Cows 

10 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

3 

prime 

10 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

I 

very  good 

9 

0 

0 

36 

10 

0 

4 

I 

0 

I 

do. 

Wethers 

7 

2 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

prime 

Ewes. 

I 

1 

18 

8 

0 

0 

5 

13 

6 

4 

prime 

I 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

16 

0 

4 

very  good 
Hoggets. 

0 

3 

14 

4 

0 

0 

4 

II 

6 

13 

prime 

I^ambs 

I 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 

5 

7 

6 

24 

prime 

0 

2 

17 

4 

10 

0 

6 

18 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

2 

27 

4 

5 

0 

5 

14 

9 

2 

do. 

0 

2 

0 

2 

15 

0 

5 

10 

0 

12 

very  eood 

0 

3 

5 

3 

15 

0 

4 

14 

3 

Number  exposed  for 

sale- 

-Fat 

cattle, 

2,18 

7> 

fat  sheep,  6,509. 


* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by 
live  weight. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs'  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  & CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams : — “ Porca,  London.") 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 

All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWERS  A CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  FuU  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers :— The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank.  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street.  E.C.l. 


Printed  and  published  by  THB  BehnSWICK  PEE88, 
LTD.,  at  the  Office.  179  Great  Bmaswick  St..  Dublin. 
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SATURDAY,  June  12,  1920. 

1 THE  FAKMERS’  GAZETTE  is  publialied  every 
■ Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Ot  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.-Post  free  one  year, 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3.  Pay- 
able in  advance. 

3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).— 12  words  or 
less  Is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id  ’ner  insertion.  First  words  set  m heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

5 CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied , by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

7 COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  ot 
issue. 

8 LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take  to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS' 
qazette’*  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


THE  MANURE  HEAP. 

IT  is  a familiar  object  and  a necessary  pro- 
vision in  or  about  the  range  of  office 
houses  or  buildings  where  stock  are  kept. 
A dumping  ground  for  refuse,  or  a clearing 
place  for  anything  and  everything  that  requires 
to  be  taken  away  when  tidying  up  is  being 
done  it  is  often  regarded  as,  though  this  it 
does  not  deserve  to  be.  For  it  is  the  potential 
source  of  heavy  crops  next  season,  and  the  in- 
dispensable means  of  maintaining  a desirable 
physical  texture  and  a mellow  richness  in  the 
soil  of  the  farm.  Soils  will  crop  accordingly 
as  they  are  treated;  their  special  demands  re- 
quire to  be  considered,  and  their  physical  de- 
ficiencies provided  for.  They  may  be  light  or 
thin,  sandy  or  heavy,  rich  or  hungry.  Yet  all 
alike  benefit  from  the  share  of  the^  manure 
heap,  which  is  due  to  them  in  turn.  Two  fai- 
mers  may  manure  alike  in  the  dressing  of  arti- 
ficials they  give  to  the  various  crops  they  grow; 
but,  tio  two  manure  alike  in  the  coating  of  the 
drill  bottoms.  A load  of  dung  out  of  one 
manure  heap  varies  widely  in  its  richness  and 
its  fertilising  value  from  a load  carted  out  of 
another.  Mere  bulk  is  not  everything;  the 
shadow  must  not  be  taken  for  the  substance. 
There  is  yard  manure  and  yard  manure;  a load 
of  well-compacted,  thoroughly-rotted  manure 
from  the  bottom  of  a covered  heap  or  from 
the  lowest  layer  of  a well-tramped  feeding 
shed  may  be  fully  worth  three  from  the  ordi- 
nary open  heap  of  most  farms. 

This  and  more  than  this  was  well  emphasised 
in  the  admirable  paper  read  before  the  Far- 
mers’ Club  last  week  by  Dr.  Russell,  of 
Rothamsted.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any- 
thing new  remains  to  be  said  regarding  farm- 
yard manure,  though  the  chemist  claims  there 
are  still  many  processes  during  decay  tp  be  in- 
vestigated and  many  methods  of  reducing  loss 
to  be  ascertained.  Dr.  Russell  hinted  at  cer- 
tain lines  of  investigation  which  afford  promise 
of  helpful  results;  but  for  the  most  part  he 
kept  to  beaten  ground.  The  salient  points  in 
his  paper  are  embraced  in  the  following  sum- 
mary:— There  is  no  rivalry  between  the  virtues 
of  artificial.s  and  farmyard  manure;  the  well- 
balanced  supply  of  essential  plant  food  which 
the  former  afford  to  crops  is  as  requisite  to 
promote  a full  yield  as  the  decay  of  the  latter 
in  the  soil  is  to  enrich  the  soil  in  humus  and 
so  to  improve  its  te.xture  and  to  enable  it  to 
retain  moisture  like  a sponge.  Farmyard 
manure  is  made  up  of  the  excretions  from  ani- 
mals, and  the  litter  put  under  them  to  em- 


body and  rclain  these;  the  urine  is  by  far  the 
most  valuable  excretion  and  its  value  in  turn 
dc])cnds  on  the  food  given  ami  tlie  class  of 
animal  being  fed;  litter  forms  liy  far  the 
bulkiest  part  of  the  manure,  and  its  value  lies 
chiefly  in  the  huuuis  it  adds  to  the  soil  when  it 
decays.  Manure  from  fattening  cattle  tied  up 
in  stalls  or  run  in  open  sheds  is  tlie  richest, 
and  that  from  milking  cows  the  poorest  in  fer- 
tilising ingredients;  loss  in  uncovered  yards  by 
exposure  to  rain  is  the  great  drawback  to  the 
system  of  storing  in  the  open  followed  on 
most  farms;  the  provision  of  shelter  to  keep 
off  some  of  the  rain  has  been  found  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  heap;  cake-fed  dung  from 
bullocks  is  the  richest,  though  such  manure 
does  not  show  so  much  effect  on  strong,  heavy 
soils  as  on  soils  which  are  light  in  te.xture  and 
deficient  in  humus;  the  liquid  manure  from_  the 
cow-house  should  be  collected,  where  possible, 
and  used  as  a top-dressing  for  seeds  or  as  a 
spring  application  to  winter  oats  or  winter 
wheat. 

These  in  the  main  are  the  chief  features  Dr. 
Russell  emphasised  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. His  recommendation  in  favour  of 
covered  yards  for  fattening  beasts  owing  to  the 
increased  value  of  the  manure  so  made,  and 
the  need  of  covering  the  heap,  if  storing  is 
done  in  the  open,  in  some  improvised  way,  so 
as  to  ward  off  most  of  the  rain,  both  merit 
notice.  The  latter  suggestion  is  of  special  im- 
, port  in  this  country,  where  the  rainfall  is  much 
heavier  than  across-Channel.  It  is  a precau- 
tion that  could  be  taken  on  many  farms,  and 
the  cost  of  erecting  a lightly  thatched  hurdle 
covering  over  the  heap  to  protect  it  during  the 
winter  months  would  not  be  great.  We  note 
that  Dr.  Russell  finds  no  favour  with  the  use 
of  finers,  such  as  kainit  or  superphosphate,  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  ammonia;  he  is  hopeful  that 
absorbents  will  be  found  to  give  better  results, 
and  experimental  work  in  this  direction  is  at 
present  being  carried  on  at  Rothamsted.  In 
this  country  peat  moss  and  clay  sods  are  much 
used  for  lining  the  end  and  bottom  of  the  heap 
to  absorb  the  inevitable  oozings.  It  is  a wise 
precaution,  as  the  most  valuable  constituents 
of  the  heap  are  often  allowed  to  escape  in  this 
way,  and  are  so  lost  to  the  farm.  Now  that 
artificials  are  so  costly  to  buy,  on  the  score  of 
economy  alone  it  is  incumbent  for  farmers  to 
make  every  provision  that  the  yard  manure 
goes  into  the  soil  with  the  highest  possible 
proportion  of  its  fertilising  constituents  still 
retained  in  it. 


The  Country’s  Trees. 

COMMISSIONS  have  sat  and  reported; 
figures  have  been  prepared  and  estimates 
furnished;  recommendations  made,  and 
an  immediate  forward  policy  advised;  yet, 
after  all,  things,  so  far  as  a scheme  of  national 
forestry  is  concerned,  appear  to  get  no  for- 
warder. The  last  report  on  Forestry  in  these 
Kingdoms  is  a most  convincing  statement,  and 
unbares  the  position  thoroughly.  It  is  impres- 
sively earnest  in  its  appeal  for  State  action, 
and  reveals  the  unanimous  and  deliberate  con- 
victions of  the  authorities  who  were  appointed 
to  investigate  and  arrive  at  findings.  Besides 
being  condemnatory  of  past  inaction,  and  of 
the  folly  which  cost  the  State  so  dearly  when 
war  broke  out,  it  is  also  daringly  constructive, 
and  leaves  no  uncertainty  about  the  methods 
which,  as  the  forestry  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries show,  deserve  to  be  adopted  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  this  direction  it  is  a 
stirring  appeal  for  the  authorities  to  wake  up; 
to  what  extent  the  appeal  will  find  response 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a world  of  re- 
construction work  to  be  done.  The  founda- 
tions of  centuries  have  been  overturned,  and 
many  things  have  to  be  made  anew.  It  will 
be  a scandal  if  the  claims  of  forestry  are  over- 
looked in  the  re-adjustment  of  the  system  un- 
der which  land  has  hitherto  been  used  or — 
let  run  to  waste.  Some  striking  principles 
which  should  govern  the  forest  policy  of  the 
country  were  enunciated  in  a paper  read  be- 
fore the  British  Association  last  year.  ^ They 
can  bear  all  the  repetition  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  them.  The  first  and  most  cardinal  of 
these  is  that  forests  are  a national  asset.  Only 


Weather- 
Beating 
Seeds 

The  Wibberley  Continuous  Cropping 
System  is  not  only  a money-maker  for  the 
Farmer,  but  a Weather-Beater. 
Forage  Crop  Seeds  grown  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Wibberley  are 
hardier,  more  productive,  and  are  not  so 
harassed  by  weather  conditions  as  others 
of  a less  pure  strain. 

We  are  Distributing  Agents  tor  these 
Seeds  and  we  attach  to  them  our  own 
Guarantee  of  Purity  and  Germination— 

A Guarantee  which  is  as 
Old  as  the  House  of  Hunter 

Read  about  these  famed  Forage  Cropping  Seeds 
in  Hunter’s  58th  Yearly  Seed  List — a Book  and 
Catalogue  Combined.  We  know  the  Book — we 
know  the  Seeds.  As  for  38  years  we  have 
(Tuaranteed  all  our  products,  so  we  now  guarantee 
Wibberley’s  Forage  Cropping  Seeds. 

You  will  sow  these  seeds — if  you  wish  for  Profi- 
table Crops.  Write  us  NOW  to  send  you  a Free 
Copy  of  our  Seed  List  which  you  will  find  full  of 
considerable  interest  and  value. 


Agriculturists  desiring  personal  visits  from 
Professor  Wibberley  or  his  representative  should 
communicate  with  Professor  Wibberley,  Univer- 
sity College,  Cork. 

Dept.  G. 

James  Hunter,  Ltd. 


Farm  Seed  Specialists,  Chester. 


Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERMOHETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  5/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  for  Quantities 
Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris;  Rue  Saint  Lazare 


INCOME  TAX 

D EPAYMENTS  obtained.  Appeals  prepared. 

^ Exemptions  and  Abatements  secured.  Farm 
Accounts  a speciality.  We  are  Income  Tax 
Experts  to  the  Queen's  Co.  Farmers*  Union, 
and  the  County  Roscommon  Farmers'  Association 


M A.  Y D E isr  Sc  CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

.a. -A.  OAMEC  S*r..  OUBLIIM. 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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Fly  in 
Sheep 


Cuffs  Fly  Oa 


or  Maggot  Lotion  quickly  destroyf 
maggots  in  sheep  and  prevents  the  nj 
striking  again.  Cures  the  Scab,  Shab, 
etc.,  in  sheep.  Price  2/1  A 3/9  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  Chemiets. 

J.  H.  CUFF  & SONS,  Cattle  Market,  London,  N, 


A Veterinary  Sargeon’.  Remedy  for  Lamenes. 

In  Horses, and  external  enlargementfolall  kind. 

ZOEVINA 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq,,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Sold  by  Chemists  a Druggists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 


on  the  full  recognition  of  this  can  the  problem 
be  successfully  dealt  with  through  the  agency 
of  the  State.  But  besides  forests  being  a 
national  asset,  the  further  principle  applies 
which  lays  down  that  a nation  holds  them  and 
is  entitled  to  maintain  them  in  trust  for  pos- 
terity. This  is  the  inducement  which  warrants 
the  State  in  investing  for  posterity,  since  State 
afforestation  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
investment  which  will  well  repay  itself  some 
year  or  other  ahead.  Two  other  subsidiary 
principles  may  be  mentioned,  which  carry  an 
importance  of  their  own  from  the  purely 
economic  standpoint.  The  first  claims  that 
certain  soils  are  better  fitted  for  forestry  than 
for  agriculture.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the 
converse  of  this  may  be  true,  it  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  large  areas  which  are  pre- 
sently given  over  to  rough  grazing  for  stock 
and  are  of  little  service  in  national  food  pro- 
duction might  be  planted  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  State  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country-side.  The  second  principle  insists,  and 
rightly  insists,  that  national  ownership  is  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  maximum  production 
of  timber  from  forests.  Private  forests,  no 
doubt,  have  been  successfully  maintained  and 
tended  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
But  the  scale  is  not  large  enough,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  be.  Timber  production  within  a 
country  is  a function  of  government  from 
which  the  latter  can  make  no  defence  to  ab- 
solve itself. , -The  example  of  Continental  coun- 
tries !s  an  object  lesson,  if  one  were  needed, 
of  what  an  asset  State  forests  can  prove  to  be. 
It  is  no  wonder  Americans  regard  progress  in 
these  countries  with  a blend  of  wonder  and 
contempt.  Most  of  all  our  recent  legislation 
has  been  a slavish  copy,  and  the  rest  of  it 
given  to  patching  up  old  weaknesses  and  re- 
dressing abuses  that  became  too  flagrant  to 
escape  notice.  There  are  many  fresh  lines  of 
legislative  and  administrative  action  that  need 
to  be  entered  on  promptly  and  thoroughly. 
The  establishment  of  a broad  and  sane  system 
of  national  forestry  is  a step  which  has  been 
too_  long  delayed.  Unless  it  is  true  that  as  a 
nation  we  learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing, 
the  claims  that  forestry  has  to  be  promoted 
and  supervised  by  the  State  cannot  be  lightly 
set  aside.  If,  as  it  may  prove,  they  are,  other 
years  of  a regret  that  is  too  late  may  again 
come  round. 


The  King’s  Birthday  Honours  List  includes 
the  name  of  Hugh  T.  Barrie,  M.P.,  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
becomes  a member  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in 
launching  lifeboats  on  flat,  sandy  beaches  by 
means  of  a Clayton  Caterpillar  motor  tractor. 
The  latter  was  found  to  travel  with  ease  over 
rocks  and  sand  dunes,  and  when  the  carburet- 
tor and  magneto  are  enclosed  in  water-tight 
compartments  the  tractor  is  thoroughly  sea- 
worthy. 

The  Agriculture  Bill  passed  its  second  read- 
ing on  Wednesday.  Mr.  H.  T.  Barrie,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department,  said  he  believed 
the  Bill  would  receive  in  Ireland  a most  hearty 
welcome.  They  regarded  it  as  a prudent  mea- 
sure, which  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a 
confidence  in  agriculture  which  it  had  been 
lacking  in  for  a good  many  years. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  this  week, 
we  have  had  to  hold  over  several  items. 


whereas  the  same  land  under  grass  only  re- 
quires two  men  where  dairy  cows  are  kept, 
and  only  half  a man  if  cattle  and  sheep  are 
being  grazed.  Labour  has  trebled  in  cost,  but 
the  arable  land  still  makes  the  most  profit. 
1 he  results,  however,  are  more  uncertain  and 
speculative,  and  its  management  requires  more 
work,  and  there  is  more  anxiety.  There  is 
naturally,  therefore,  a great  temptation  to  lay 
the  land  to  grass,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences to  the  country  at  large. — A.  T.  M., 
7/6/’20. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

OUR  fickle  climate  has  brought  a week  of 
changes  of  temperature,  varying  from 
soft  smiling  June  weather  to  what  we 
expect  in  March,  and  as  I write  a keen  north- 
easter is  blowing.  However,  there  has  been 
no  rain  to  speak  of,  and  so  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  land  for  turnips  makes  good  pro- 
gress. All  accounts  speak  of  great  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  crops;  a dry 
May  has  suited  the  wheat,  and  other  crops  arc 
doing  quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected  after 
the  long  continued  wet  in  April.  A Cornish 
farmer,  with  40  years’  experience,  advises  that 
swedes  should  not  be  sown  till  mid-summer. 
He  says  they  will  then  suffer  less  from  the 
turnip. fly,  and  be  less  liable  to  mildew  than 
the  earlier  sown. 

The  Press  continues  to  handle  the  Agricul- 
tural Bill  with  great  caution.  It  is  too  com- 
prehensive, they  say,  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole,  but  most  of  the  papers  agree  that  it  is 
a fairly  bold  attempt  to  deal  with  a very  criti- 
cal state  of  things.  Strong  disapproval  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  omission  of  barley  from  the  pro- 
tection of  a minimum  price,  but  that  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  amendment,  and  pro- 
bably will  be. 

Temporary  Pastures. — Probably  a vast  num- 
ber of  fields  which,  till  the  war,  were  per- 
manent grass,  will  now  be  sown  with  seeds  for 
a one,  two,  or  three  years’  ley,  and  some  of 
them  will  not  be  ploughed  again  at  all,  but  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  permanent  pasture.  With 
regard  to  land  intended  for  one  year’s  ley  only, 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  clover  sickness 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  broad  clover 
will  be  hard  to  beat,  but  the  late  flowering  red 
is  said  to  he  less  susceptible  to  that  disease, 
if  there  is  any  uncertainty  about  the  matter. 
By  sowing  without  rye-grass,  many  like  to  re- 
tain the  chance  of  seeding  the  second  crop, 
which  can  often  be  done  with  success.  In- 
deed, in  a good  season  I have  known  a second 
crop  produce  5 cwt.  of  seed  per  acre,  but  it  is 
oftener  about  2 cwt.  Where  one  crop  of  hay 
is  intended  to  be  taken  it  is  well  to  sow  the 
usual  mixture  of  rye-grass  and  clover.  The 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gives 
some  very  opportune  adUce  on  sowing  for  a 
tvvo  years’  ley,  and  recommends  the  following 
mixture: — Perennial  rye-grass,  13  lbs.  per  acre; 
cocksfoot,  6 Ihs.;  timothy,  3 lbs.;  late-flowering 
red  clover,  ij  lbs.;  broad  red  clover,  2 lbs.; 
commercial  white  clover,  i lb.;  alsike  clover, 

I lb.  Whei'C  there  is  known  to  be  danger  of 
clover  sickness,  4 to  6 lbs.  of  white  clover 
should  he  substituted  for  the  broad  clover.  For 
three  years’  or  more  ley  the  principal  change 
that  need  be  made  from  the  two-year  mixture 
is  the  substitution  of,  say,  | lb.  of  wild  white 
clov’er  for  the  commercial  white.  If  wild  white 
clover  be  used  to  the  extent  of  4 — 6 lbs.  per 
acre  it  is  probable  that  a good  foundation  may 
result  for  a permanent  pasture.  Seeds  of  all 
kincls  are  now  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  the 
advice  of  the  agricultural  organiser  at  the 
offices  of  the  County  Council  maj’  he  worth 
having  in  case  of  doubt,  as  mistakes  may  prove 
very  e.xpcnsive. 

Some  Facts  About  Arable  and  Pasture. — 
For  the  five  j'ears  prior  to  the  war  only  about 
42  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  food  consumeckwas 
grown  at  home.  Of  the  wheat  we  only  pro- 
duced one-fifth,  but  three-fifths  of  the  meat 
and  nearly  all  the  potatoes  were  grown  here. 
A hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  the  country 
was  self-supporting,  but  for  fifty  years  before 
the  war  the  productivity  of  the  land  had  been 
steadily  declining  owing  to  changes  in  the 
agricultural  system,  and  in  1872  it  was  about 
at  its  best;  about  15,000,000  acres  were  under 
the  plough,  but  in  1915  that  figure  was  reduced 
to  11,000,000,  or  26  per  cent.,  while  wheat  had 
reduced  its  acreage  from  3,500,000  to  1,800,000. 
During  that  period  nearlj-  4,000,000  acres  had 
gone  down  to  grass.  Sir  Thomas  Middleton 
calculates  that  too  acres  of  arable  will  main- 
tain 84  persons,  while  too  acres  of  grass  is  only 
maintaining  15  to  20.  Roughly,  too  acres  of 
plough  land  requires  the  labour  of  four  men, 

Conlinued  al  foot  of  previous  column. 
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The  Ideal  Hive  1 

As  Illustrated . IZ 

A WELL-FINISHED  and  moderately  prieed  E 

pattern  eonsisting  of  brood  chamber  with  E 

double  walls  back  and  front,  10  Broad  Shoul-  E 

dered  Bar  Frames,  2 Dummies.  The  body  is  E 

deep  enough  to  take  two  supers  and  telescopes  E 

over  brood  chamber  ensuring  winter  protection.  E 

FITTED  ON  FOUR  STRONG  LEGS.  E 

CATALOGUE  OF  BEEHIVE  REQUISITES  POSTED  FREE  = 

M.  ROWAN  & CO.  I 

The  “ SEEDSMEN  of  QUALITY.”  | 

Specialists  in  Beekeepers’  Supplies  ^ 

51,  52  CAPEL  STREET,  DUBLIN  | 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  a«k  oar  correspondents,  so  far  ae 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
^ reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FABMEES’  GAZETTE.  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Farm  Drainage  by  Contract  (Dairy,  Co.  Kerry).— 
There  is  no  firm  we  know  of  which  undertakes 
such  work.  Any  pipe  or  stone  draining  done  on 
Irish  farms  is  usually  done  by  the  ordinary  farm 
hands  under  the  supervision  of  the  owner,  vvho 
naturally  relies  on  the  handy  man  of  the  place 
to  see  that  the  levels  are  right  for  the  necessary 
outfall.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  possible 
in  many  districts  to  get  the  assistance  of  a local 
civil  engineer  in  planning  the  lie  of  the  main  and 
minor  drains  before  setting  out  to  open  these  so 
as  to  have  his  advice  on  the  cheapest  method  to 
adopt,  out  of  regard  to  local  conditions. 

Roots  for  Early  Feeding  (J.  K.,  County  Clare).— 
Aberdeens,  as  a rule,  come  in  for  use  three  weeks 
to  a month  earlier  than  Swedes,  and  the  former 
might  serve  to  carry  you  on  in  the  feeding  of  your 
dairy  cows  until  the  mangels  are  fit  for  use  at  the 
turn  of  the  year.  Centenary  is  an  excellent  Aber- 
deen variety,  which  you  might  try  with  advan- 
tage; but,  whether  you  grow  an  Aberdeen  or  a 
Swede  variety,  the  liability  these  have  to  flavour 
milk,  and  hence  to  give  a “tack”  to  the  butter,  can 
be  largely  avoided  by  taking  the  rre<aution  of 
withholding  the  feed  of  roots  until  after  milking 
has  been  done,  and  giving  them  immediately 
afterwards. 

A Catch-crop  Query  (H.  D P.,  Co.  Cork).— All  we 
can  suggest  is  that  as  the  spring  has  been  so 
cold  and  wet  and  consequently  late,  the  vetches 
which  are  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  tiie  rye,  did  not 
grow  out  so  strongly  during  March  and  .April  as 
they  would  have  done,  had  the  season  been  nor- 
mally mild  fi’om  the  middle  of  March  onwards. 
This,  we  fancy,  is  the  explanation  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  crop,  rather  than  that  you  were  sup- 
plied with  a spring  variety.  Of  course,  all  growing 
things  tend  to  shoot  up  now  when  heat  and  soft 
rains  have  at  length  come.  On  the  whole  we 


think  you  would  do  better  by  ploughing  up  the 
plot,  and  put  it  under  a crop  of  turnips.  After 
all,  catch  crops  are  of  most  value  during  the 
period  when  the  supply  of  roots  has  run  out  and 
grass  is  still  backward  on  the  pastures.  Once 
grass  is  plentiful,  stock  are  assured  of  a full  bite 
all  through  the  summer,  and  a sound  crop  of 
roots  comes  in  useful  for  feeding  to  all  the  farm 
animals  when  the  days  begin  to  close  down  and 
the  nights  to  get  cold  in  October. 

Sowing  Crass  Seeds  on  Corn  Braird  (S.  K.,  Cork).— 
In  default  of  a grass  harrow,  the  plan  of  using  an 
iron  gate  interlaced  with  a stiff  fringe  of  white- 
thorn will  serve  very  well.  It  would  be  advisable, 
however,  to  sow  the  small  seeds  before  the  corn 
gets  longer  than  an  inch  or  so.  Run  the  gate  oi' 
bush  harrow  over  the  braird  first  to  provide  some 
surface  mould,  then  broadcast  the  grass  and  clover 
seeds,  give  another  turn  of  the  bush  harrow  to 
cover,  and  finish  off  with  the  roller.  If  possible, 
sow  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  easy  working,  though 
once  the  job  is  done,  the  sooner  a fall  of  soft  warm 
rain  occurs,  the  better  the  chance  of  quick  and 
even  germination. 

Testing  Potato  Varieties  (G.  J.  0.,  Co.  Cork).— The  im- 
munity which  the  varieties  you  mention  are  stated 
to  possess  is  against  Black-wart  disease  and  not 
against  ordinary  blight,  which  needs  to  be  kept 
off  by  effective  spraying  at  the  usual  time.  In 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  lime  is  used  to  neutralise 
the  copper  sulphate,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Burgundy  washing  soda  is  used.  You  will  get 
full  particulars  regarding  the  preparation  of 
either  mixture  in  the  leaflet  which  the  Department 
publish  on  the  subject. 

Sample  of  Meal  (McC.,  Co.  Down).— The  meal  you 
enclose  is  so  finely  ground  that  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  it  definitely  from  examination  under  the 
microscope  as  cocoa-nut  meal.  It  may  be  this, 
though  it  also  has  a suggestive  look  of  being  lin- 
seed meal  finely  ground.  Whichever  it  is.  it  has 
every  sign  of  being  a good  feeding  stuff.  Its 
exact  feeding  value  could  only  be  told  by  analysis, 
and  this  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  make  for  you. 

Sale  of  Early  Potatoes  (Spion  Kop,  Co.  Cork).— It  is 
obvious  it  would  not  be  worth  while  looking  to 
Glasgow  and  Ijiverpool  in  which  to  market  such 
a small  quantity.  Perhaps  Dublin  would  be  your 
best  centre  for  sale.  You  might  try  what  offers 
you  can  get  from  such  wholesale  firms  as  Messrs. 
E.  & D.  Carton.  33  Smithfield,  or  C.  Dodd  & Sons. 
39-40  Smithfield.  You  might  also  try  a retail 
firm  such  as  Messrs.  Knowles  & Sons,  27  Grafton 
Street.  Your  chief  trouble,  even  if  you  agree  to 
a price,  will  be  to  ensure  delivery  on  a certain 
date,  which  is  not  easy  to  manage  at  present  with 
railway  transit  so  uncertain. 

Feeding  for  Dairy  Cow  (G.  J.  C.,  Co.  Cork).— Either 
crushed  oats  or  barley  would  serve  to  mix  with 
the  palm-nut  meal  in  the  proportion  of  three  or 
four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  Now 
that  grass  is  about  at  its  prime  in  feeding  quality, 
one  feed  daily  of  the  meal  mixture  should  be 
ample  to  keep  the  cows  in  full  flow. 

A Start  in  Pig  Breeding  (G..  Co.  Dublin).— We  do  not 
see  any  possibilities  in  oil  for  the  purpose.  Though 
coal  is  scarce  and  dear,  it  is  a case  of  using  this, 
or  else  wood  blocks,  for  boiling  roots  or  potatoes 
to  feed  to  pigs.  The  crop  for  pig  feecnng  is 
essentially  potatoes,  though  turnips  and  mangels 
can  also  be  used,  but  larger  quantities  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  increase  of  weig-ht. 
Cabbages  can  be  usefully  fed  in  the  season,  cut 
fairly  fine  and  fed  in  the  mash  made  up  of  boiled 
potatoes  or  roots  with  some  form  of  meal,  and 


made  into  a sloppy  condition  with  skim  milk. 
Young  sows  suitable  for  putting  to  breed  are  at 
present  w'^ortli  from  £10  to  £12  each.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  how  many  pigs  the  half  acre  or  acre 
of  rape  and  three  acres  (Irish)  of  mangel  w'ould 
feed  without  knowing  the  proposed  meal  ration 
and  supply  of  milk  available.  With  the  latter  it  is 
possible  you  might  carry  three  or  four  sows  over 
the  winter  and  bring  them  on  to  farrowing  time 
in  February  or  March. 

Oats  Not  Coming  On  (G.  J.  C.,  Cork).— The  backward 
appearance  of  the  oats  is  more  likely  due  to  the 
long  spell  of  harsh,  cold  weather  which  persisted 
through  April  and  most  of  May.  You  will  doubt- 
less find  that  it  will  recover  quickly  now  that 
heat  has  come  at  length.  None  the  less,  it  would 
be  well  to  bulk  about  1 cwt.  or  It  cwts.  nitrate  of 
soda  and  dress  the  field  with  it.  If  rain  falls  soon 
after,  this  will  have  a stimulating  effect  on  the 
braird,  and  cause  it  to  take  on  a healthy  deep- 
green  colour  instead  of  the  brown  burnt  appear- 
ance it  has  at  present.  It  would  be  wise  to  be 
generous  when  broadcasting  the  manure  to  the 
patches  which  are  thin  and  sickly-looking. 

Potato  Affection  (Inquirei’,  Co.  Dublin).— The  speci- 
men of  potato  leaf  you  enclose  shows  that  the 
plant  is  suffering  from  what  is  known  as 
“ mosaic  ” disease.  The  peculiar  crinkled  look  of 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  mottling  of  light  and 
dark  green  patches  are  typical  of  the  affection. 
The  disease  has  not  been  much  studied  in  this 
country,  but  there  hae  been  considerable  investi- 
gatory work  done  on  it  in  America,  and  over  there 
a large  amount  of  literature  has  been  published 
relating  to  it.  The  chief  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  that  the  affection  is  due  to  a virus  or  poison- 
ous principle  in  the  plant  itself,  which  virus  can 
be  transmitted  to  other  plants  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  leaf-boring  insects.  It  is  found  that 
the  yield  from  affected  haulms  is  much  below  that 
from  normally  healthy  plants,  and  that  tubers 
which  inherit  the  affection,  if  planted  in  warm 
climates,  such  as  the  South  of  England,  prove 
almost  a failure.  The  proportion  of  small  under- 
sized tubers  under  plants  so  affected  is  very  high, 
and  few  of  the  tubers  develop  to  anything  like  the 
normal  size,  which  rather  goes  to  show  that  the 
affection  is  a symptom  of  degeneracy  in  the 
potato  stock.  We  note  that  the  few  affected 
plants  which  you  notice  in  your  garden  plot  are 
in  a first-early  variety,  but  the  affection  is  not 
confined  to  first-earlies  alone.  On  the  drier  types 
of  garden  soils  the  affection  i©  being  very  widely 
noticed  up  to  the  present  this  season. 

Holding  Over  Grass-seeds  (Hayseed,  Co.  Cork). — It 
would  be  very  risky  to  sow  next  spring  grass- 
seeds  and  clovers  which  would  have  Ijeen  by  then 
kept  over  for  four  years.  The  strike  might  prove 
to  be  a failure,  and  this  would  be  a more  serious 
item  than  the  cost  of  purchasing  fresh  seed.  We 
should  advise  you  to  ©ow  the  stock  you  have  auy 
time  now,  and  in  any  places  where  you  want  grass 
to  grow.  This  is  the  best  you  can  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

Butter  Fat  Yield— A Correction  (J.  A.  F.,  Co.  Cavan). 
— It  was  a mistake  in  giving  the  ljutter  fat  per- 
centage of  the  Dairy  cow  Blossom  as  8.8,  It 
should  have  been  3.8  We  have  not  been  supplied 
with  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  feeding  the  2,000- 
gallon  Friesian  cows,  but  you  could  probably  get 
this  information  from  Mr.  Geo.  Hobson,  secretary, 
British  Friesian  Cattle  Society.  4 Southampton 
Row,  Ixuidon,  W.C. 

Cream  Cheese  (E.  M.  W.,  Co.  Antrim).— Please  see 
Dairy  column. 
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— ’’Booklet  e'very  Horse  0%vner  should  buy 

I “Lameness  in  Horses” 

“ Its  causes,  diagnosis  and  treatment 


“ W ritten  by  the  In'ventor  of  the  ^ 

^ Celebrated  Irish  Remedy Reduclne’’^  — 

E PRICE  4d.  POST  FREE  | 

^ FROM  THE  “ 

= BEDUCINE  CO.,  45  Store  St.,  Dublin  i 

^IIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 


White  Scour 

In  Calves,  etc.,  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  remedied  by  using 

NOLANDS 
IMPROVED  SCOUR 
SPEO'FiO. 


It  cures  the  Scour  and  heals  the  Stomach. 

IN  PACKETS,  2/- AND  5/- POST  FREE, 

From 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  M. P.8.1. 

Vetepinapy  Chemist, 

Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

"Sellar”  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VIHCEHT.Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

"^^HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  wc  may 
save  you  money. 

J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 


!=-  I HORTICULTURE. 

Pear  and  Apple  Trees  Blighted  (Gardener,  Queen’s 
Oo ). — The  scab  disease  accounts  for  the  damage. 
Apple  suckers,  too,  were  present. 

Name  of  Flower  (M.  A.  C.,  Co.  Cork).— Leucozum  or 
Summer  Snowflake. 


POULTRY. 

List  of  Questions  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry), — (1)  We 
prefer  the  unsweetened  meal,  as  it  has  not  been 
chemically  extracted.  You  will  see  that  from  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  two  analyses  sent  yon. 
Palm-nut  meal  contains,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
gredients given  yon,  about  33  to  35  per  cent  of 
carbohydrates  (starch),  15  per  cent,  fibre  or  husk, 
and  10  per  cent,  moisture.  You  may  use  the 
palm-nut  meal  to  dry  olf  the  potatoes  and  greens, 
just  sufllcient  to  make  a crumbly  mass.  Do  not 
mix  until  feeding  time,  as  the  meal  goes  sour  if 
long  moistened.  Use  a little  fieh  meal,  say  about 
half  the  usual  quantity.  Palm-nut  meal  will  keep 
on  a dry  floor.  (2)  Give  the  hens  a rest  if  they 
go  broody  in  two  or  three  weeks’  time;  they  will 
then  moult  early  and  be  likely  to  lay  early,  but 
much  depends  on  whether  they  are  good  or  bad 
layers.  In  either  case  the  fewer  eggs  they  lay 
from  this  on  the  more  they  will  lay  next  winter. 
(3)  We  never  go  to  the  trouble  of  chopping  up  or 
boiling  grass.  There  is  not  a bit  of  danger  of 
the  hens  eating  too  much  raw  green  food.  Boil 
up  small  potatoes,  outside  leaves  of  cabbage,  and 
all  such  garden  rubbish,  and  if  you  are  still  short 
of  green  stuff  there  is  plenty  of  dandelion  docks, 
etc.,  which  can  be  chopped  and  given  raw.  (4) 
The  hen  which  weighs  6 lbs.  is  not  a layer.  It 
would  take  a prolonged  course  of  low  diet  to  re- 
duce her  to  laying  condition,  or  say  aboxit  5 lbs. 
weight.  We  suggest  killing  her  for  the  table,  as 
she  is  a splendid  fowl  from  a table  point  of  view, 
but  not  desirable  as  an  occupant  of  your  breeding 
pen.  In  reply  to  your  other  questions  :—(l)  A 
little  spice  added  to  the  food  of  table  chickens  has 
been  favourably  reported  upon.  It  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  harm.  (2)  There  is  a very  valuable  leaf- 
let entitled  “ Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs,” 
uublished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin.  Letters  need  not 
be  stamped..  This  leaflet  gives  the  analyses  of 
foods  in  coAimon  use,  and  every  poultry  keeper 
ought  to  have  a copy.  (3)  This  is  a much-disputed 
point.  If  the  bird  is  to  be  used  for  a second  year, 
we  should  personally  limit  the  number  to  30  hens. 
If  the  hens  are  constantly  running  with  the  male 
bird,  the  usual  safe  limit  is  10-12.  These  numbers 
are,  of  course,  frequently  exceeded,  but  the 
numbers  we  have  given  we  have  found  to  be  always 
on  the  safe  side  At  the  same  time,  infertiles  may 
occur  even  where  only  three  or  four  hens  are 
served.  This  most  frequently  happens  with  second 
year  birds.  (4)  We  are  sorry  we  are  not  at  the 
moment  in  a position  to  give  you  accxirate  figures. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  awaiting  the  day  when 
time  and  money  can  be  found  for  expei-iraental 
work.  If  we  can  get  accurate  figures  we  shall  let 
yon  know.  (5)  The  voice  is  different.  Look  for 
pointed  feathers  in  the  saddle;  birds  having  these 
are  cockerels.  The  cockerels  are  thicker  in  body 
and  heavier  in  bone.  They  have  larger  heads, 
and  their  wattles  begin  to  get  red  before  those  of 
the  pullets.  (6)  You  will  find  when  the  wing 
feathers  are  just  over  half-grown  the  birds  will 
be  right  for  killing  If  you  wait  until  the  wing 
feathers  are  quite  white  it  will  be  too  late.  There 
will  then  be  pin  features  starting  on  the  breast. 
At  the  same  time  do  not  kill  too  soon  or  you  will 
have  so  many  pin  feathers  in  the  back  that  pluck- 
ing will  be  laborious.  You  will  be  able  to  judge 
ouite  easily  after  you  have  raised  a couple  of 
flocks. 

Fish  Meal— Brooder,  etc.  (M.  E.,  Co.  Limerick).— (i) 
You  can  get  what  you  want  from  the  Nstional 
Bakery  Co.  in  your  town.  (2)  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  advertisements.  We  belong  to  the  Edi- 
torial Department,  and  the  Business  Manager 
looks  after  the  advertisements  We  have  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  the  appliance  you  name,  and 
we  may  here  state  that  we  have  never  yet  had  to 
raise  an  objection  to  any  appliance  offered  in 
these  columns.  (3)  Many  people  find  the  same 
fault  with  hens.  This  is  where  the  value  of  a 
coop  comes  in.  as  it  enables  the  hen  to  be  kept 
otit  of  reach  of  the  food  and  the  chicks  get  their 
share.  (4)  Will  any  reader  who.  has  a jmung. 
vigorous  Indian  game  cock  for  sale  please  let  us 
know?  (51  Yes,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive 
and  publish  the  recipe  you  so  kinhly  offer.  Thank 
you  for  an  interesting  letter.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  later. 

Turkey  Chicks  Dying  (W.  L..  Co.  Cork) — We  are  un- 
able to  say  from  your  description  what  is  wrong 
with  your  turkey  chicks,  but  suspect  “ black- 
bead,”  which  is  playing  havoc  with  the  turkey 
industry  in  parts  of  your  county.  We  have  asked 
you  to  send  us  a bird  for  examination,  and  this 
will,  wo  hope,  have  been  done  before  vou  see  these 
lines  in  print.  You  do  not  mention  the  age  of  the 
chicks,  but  xuiless  they  are  strong  and  well  able 
to  forage,  wc  do  not  consider  bread  and  Indian 
meal  an  adequate  diet.  Please  cut  out  the  bread 
and  give  them  instead  a porridge  made  of  oat- 
meal and  Indian  meal  equal  parts,  with  a good 
handful  of  curds  mixed  in  at  each  time  of  feeding. 

A pinch  of  fish  meal  will  be  an  improvement,  but 
begin  slowly  xintil  they  get  accustomed  to  the 
tajstc.  Give  them  milk  to  drink. 

Fish  Meal  Samples  iS.  D , Co.  T.vroneb- We  have  care- 
fully examined  the  two  samples  of  fish  meal  and 
fish-lK)ne  meal.  We  do  not  like  the  latter.  You 
can  buv  shell-making  material  for  less  than  Sis. 
cwt.  The  fish  meal  is  a fair  sample,  hut  you  could 
get  a good  deal  better  at  the  money. 


VETERINARY. 

Death  of  Gosling  (J.  T.,  Co.  Antrim). — We  examined 
the  body  of  the  gosling,  but  failed  to  detect  any 
lesions  of  specific  or  parasitic  disease.  We  would 
recommend  you  to  request  the  poultry  instruct- 
ress for  your  county  to  visit  your  premises  and 
investigate  the  matter  with  you. 

Death  of  Hen  (S.  L.,  Co.  Tyrone).— The  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  hen  showed  the  cause  of  death 
was  internal  hsemorrhage.  The  liver  was  loaded 
wih  fat,  as  were  also  the  other  internal  organs. 
We  would  advise  reducing  the  rations,  especially 
the  starchy  material,  for  your  remaining  birds, 
and  let  them  forage  to  a greater  extent  for  them- 
selves. It  would  also  be  advisable  to  dissolve  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  Glauber  salts  in  each  quart 
of  their  drinking  water  on  alternate  days  for  a 
week. 

Death  Of  Brown  Hen  (M.  H.,  Co.  Kerry).— We  ex- 
amined the  body  of  the  hen  sent  us.  and  found 
that  death  was  caused  by  Fowl  Cholera.  This  is 
a very  fatal  disease  generally,  and  is  prevalent 
in  many  districts  throughout  the  country.  Treat- 
ment of  affected  birds  is  unsatisfactory,  as  those 
which  may  recover  continue  to  pass  the  germs  of 
the  disease  in  their  droppings  for  a considerable 
time,  and  in  this  way  infection  is  kept  about  the 
premises,  and  any  chickens  or  young  stock 
brought  on  are  certain  to  fall  victims  sooner  or 
later.  The  most  economic  course  is  to  kill  off 
all  the  in-contact  birds,  burn  or  bwry  the  bodies 
with  quicklime,  and  then  thoroughly  cleanse  and 
disinfect  all  the  houses,  coops,  feeding  utensils, 
etc.,  before  restocking. 

Stiffness  in  Cow  (S.  K.,  Co.  Cork). — Aged  dairy  cows 
are  particularly  liable  to  become  affected  with 
rheumatism  in  the  manner  you  describe.  Give 
your  cow  the  following  powder  each  morning  and 
evening  for  a couple  of  weeks  in  a small  mash, 
or  dissolved  in  a quart  of  cold  water  and  given  as 
a drench :— Salicylate  of  soda,  2 drs. ; citrate  of 
potash,  4 drs.  If  the  joints  are  swollen  and  pain- 
ful, hand-rub  them  with  Elliman’s  veterinary  em- 
brocation. Turn  her  out  in  fine  weather  on  to 
good  pasture,  and  house  her  at  night. 


GENERAL. 


Making  a “ Fire  Box.”  (Forty  years’  Reader,  County 
Limerick)— Some  time  ago  we  gave  full  particulars 
for  both  making  and  using  a hay  or  fire  box,  and 
we  can  only  give  a brief  account  now.  The  prin- 
ciple of  a hay  box  is  to  surround  a pot  or  can  of 
boiling  liquid  with  such  non-conducting  materials 
that  none  of  the  heat  escapes.  It  is  well  known 
that  hay  is  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  hence  its  use 
for  this  purpose.  Failing  hay,  newspapers  have 
been  used  with  very  good  results.  For  a small 
pot.  a very  suitable  box  will  be  found  ready  to 
hand  in  an  ordinary  tea  box  such  as  tea  is  im- 
ported in.  A good  strong  one  should  be  chosen 
and  fitted  with  a lid.  The  lid  may  be  hinged  at 
the  back  and  fastened  with  a hasp  in  front,  or  it 
may  be  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a weight  placed 
on  top.  To  line  the  box,  several  thicknesses  of 
newspapers  should  be  tacked  round  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  box.  If  the  layer  is  an  inch  thick, 
all  the  better.  The  pot  which  is  to  be  used  should 
be  at  hand.  It  must  not  be  a saucepan  with  a 
handle  projecting  at  the  side,  but  a pot  or  can 
with  a handle  across  the  top  and  a well-fitting  lid. 
An  oval  pot  may  be  used,  but  a round  one  is 
handier  for  use  in  a tea  box.  A thick  layer  of 

hay  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  pot  is 
now  placed  over  this  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  and 
fine  soft  hay  packed  closely  round  it  until  the 
pot  is  tightly  pressed  round  with  hay,  which  will 
now  remain  in  place  when  the  pot  is  removed.  A 
cushion  of  hay  is  now  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the 
box.  This  can  be  made  of  part  of  a flour  bag. 
The  bag  is  filled  or  partly  filled  with  hay  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  the  box,  and  then  sewn 
across  the  top,  making  a regular  cushion.  This 
cushion  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  lid 
pressed  down,  and  the  box  is  ready.  The  pot  of 
boiling  stuff  should  be  lifted  quickly  off  the  fire, 
w'rapped  in  an  old  blanket  or  other  piece  of  thick 
cloth,  placed  at  once  in  the  hay  box.  covered  with 
the  cushion  and  lid  (which  must  he  well  fastened 
doxvn)  and  left  unopened  until  required. 

Taking  Out  Auctioneer’s  Licence  (Yeritas,  County 
Wexford)— An  auctioneer’s  licence  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  nearest  Inland  Revenue  Office. 
There  is  no  security  needed : all  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  pay  the  requisite  annual  fee  which 
presently  is.  we  fancy,  somewhere  from  £10  to 
£12.  By  some  inquiry  on  these  lines  you  will 
get  in  possession  of  the  full  information  on  the 
suljjeot. 


Welding  Iron.  etc.  (C.,  Co.  Londonderry).— E egret  de- 
lay in  answering  your  question.  As  regards 
welding,  there  is  no  chemical  we  know  of  that 
could  be  used  in  this  worjx.  Electric  welding  is 
by  far  the  best  method,  and  any  of  the  leading 
engineering  firms  could  do  this  for  you.  You 
could  get  a chain  saw  from  such  firms  as  George 
Gahan  & Co..  5 Dame  Street,  Dublin,  or  Thomas 
Lenehan  & Co.,  124-5  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  hut 
we  cannot  say  if  they  have  any  of  the  Army 
stock. 


QUERISTS,  PLEASE 

Don't  ask  questions  that  are  not  on  farming  or 
kindred  subjects.  We  have  no  time  to  deal  with 
them.  , -J 

Don’t  expect  replies  by  post.  We  have  said  this 
often  before,  but  must  say  it  again. 

Don’t  send  the  bodies  of  very  young  fowl  for  ex- 
amination. Symptoms  have  no  time  to  develop 
in  such  cases,  and  as  a rule  a post-mortem 
exam,  reveals  nothing. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


“ Worde  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think.”  — BYEON. 

Correspondence  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural questions,  and  space  wiil  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  tor  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 


“ SOWING  DOWN  LAND  WITH 
RAPE.” 

Sir, — I notice  your  reply  to  “ C.  T.,”  County 
Tipperary,  re  laying  down  land  with  rape.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  September  is  altogether  too 
late  for  the  sowing  of  rape  except  in  land  in 
very  high  condition  and  when  followed  by  a 
very  mild  winter.  I presume  “ C.  T.’s  ” diffi- 
culty is  lack  of  farmyard  manure;  if  so,  unless 
he  takes  steps  to  get  the  land  into  good  heart  , 
the  hay  and  grass  yielded  by  the  field  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory. 

I would  adopt  the  following  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  difficulty  presented  by  “ C.  T.”  ; — 
Remove  the  corn  as  early  in  September  as  pos- 
sible. Plough  the  field  and  sow  with  winter 
vetches  and  rye,  using  artificial  manures 
worked  into  the  land  with  the  seed.  This  crop 
could  be  grazed  with  sheep  during  March  and 
April.  The  residue  should  be  ploughed  down 
during  the  last  week  of  May,  and  then  left  alone 
until  last  week  of  July,  when  it  might  be  sown 
with  rape,  again  using  artificials.  _ This  rape 
crop  could  be  eaten  with  sheep  during  the  fol- 
lowing September  and  onwards,  and  the  residue 
again  ploughed  in  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  then  sown  with  corn  in  April  and  grass 
seeds  put  down  in  the  usual  way.  By  this  time 
the  land  will  have  been  worked  into  good  con- 
dition, and  in  the  interval  will  have  provided 
a good  deal  of  useful  sheep  grazing. 

This  method  would  take  “ C.  T.”  longer  to 
accomplish  than  the  method  you  suggest,  but  I 
think  the  results  would  be  more  pleasing  and 
would  amply  repay  the  trouble. — Yours,  etc., 

J.  J.  Bergin. 

Maybrook,  Athy, 

5th  June,  1920. 


VETERINARY  ADVICE  ASKED. 

Sir, — As  an  old  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper,  I would  like  to  have  the  views  of  your 
readers  as  to  whether  they  have  any  real 
specific  for  bloody  murrain  in  cattle,  at  pre- 
sent very  prevalent  in  country  districts.  What 
about  the  paraffin  oil  cure  recommended  in 
your  columns  some  time  ago — is  it  a success? 

I should  also  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  best 
method  of  stopping  bleeding  in  cattle  after  de- 
horning, as  I have  lost  several. — Yours,  etc., 
A Large  Farmer. 

Co.  Wexford,  7th  June,  1920. 


IRISH  DRAUGHT  HORSE  BOOK. 

The  attention  of  breeders  and  owners  of  mares 
and  stallions  of  the  Irish  Draught  type  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  date  for  making  application 
for  the  entry  of  such  animals  in  volume  IV.  of  the 
Irish  Draught  Horse  Book  is  30th  June,  1920, 
Animals  which  are  entered  after  that  date  cannot 
be  inspected  in  time  to  have  their  names  included, 
if  approved,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  booL 
Full  information  as  to  the  conditions  of  entry, 
together  with  forms  of  application,  can  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  from  the  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion (Room  110),  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 
Volume  III.  of  the  Book  will  shortly  be  on  sale, 
and  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or 
direct  from  the  Government  Sale  Agents,  Messrs. 
Ponsonby,  Ltd.,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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CREAM  CHEESE. 

A READER  asks  for  a recipe  for  cream 
cheese.  There  is  quite  a number  of 
so-called  cream  cheese  on  the  market, 
which  are  produced  from  whole  milk  or  milk 
which  may  have  been  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  cream.  The  term,  “ cream 
cheese,”  strictly  speaking,  applies  to  cheese 
produced  from  cream  only,  although  the  cream 
may  not  be  very  rich  in  fat.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  cream  cheese:  (a)  renneted  cream 
cheese;  (b)  double  cream  cheese. 

(a)  Renneted  Cream  Cheese. — Take  thin 
cream,  place  in  a basin  or  enamelled  pail,  and 
keep  at  a temperature  of  60  to  65  degrees  Fahr. 
Add  rennet  at  the  rate  of  i cubic  centimetre 
(i  c.c.) — I c.c.  being  equal  to  17  drops — to  each 
quart  of  cream.  The  quantity  of  rennet  men- 
tioned refers  to  concentrated  extract.  Mix 
the  rennet  with  ten  or  twelve  tirnes  its  own 
volume  of  pure  cold  water,  and  stir  well  into 
the  cream  for  five  minutes.  Cover  the  basin 
over  with  a cloth  which  has  been  previously 
sterilised  or  washed  in  boiling  water,  and  leave 
in  an  even  temperature  for  eight  to  twelve 
hours  to  thicken.  It  requires  some  experience 
to  determine  when  the  curd  has  stood  long 
enough  and  is  of  the  right  consistency.  To 
decide  this,  place  the  backs  of  your  three  fin- 
gers on  the  edge  of  the  curd,  and  press 
slightly  downwards.  If  the  curd  comes  away 
from  the  side  of  the  basin  without  leaving  any 
sticking  to  it,  then  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
firm  enough  to  ladle  out.  The  degree  of 
thickness  is  very  important,  as  if  the  curd  is 
too  firm,  then  the  resultant  cheese  will  be  too 
hard,  and  if  the  curd  is  too  thin  the  cheese 
will  take  too  long  to  drain,  and  will  turn  sour. 

When  thick  enough,  ladle  out  the  curd  into 
a fine  textured  linen  cloth  or  huckaback  towel, 
which  is  spread  over  a bucket.  Ladle  out  in 
half-cupfuls  at  a time,  and  never  put  more  than 
one  gallon  of  cream  into  one  cloth;  for,  if  you 
do,  the  drainage  will  take  too  long  and  the 
cheese  become  sour.  The  cloth  should  have 
been  previously  well  scalded,  and  should  be  used 
in  a wet  or  damp  condition.  After  the  curd 
has  been  put  in  the  cloth,  take  hold  of  the 
four  corners  and  tie  up  bag  plum  pudding 
fashion.  Hang  it  up  to  drain  in  a cool, 
draughty  place,  in  a pure  atmosphere.  Three 
or  four  times  daily  open  out  the  cloth  and 
scrape  down  the  inside  hard  crust,  and 
thoroughly  mix  with  the  soft  cream  inside. 
Change  the  cloth  at  least  once.  A proper 
drainage  of  the  curd  is  very  necessary,  and 
this  scraping  down  of  the  inside  and  changing 
of  the  cloth  all  help  in  the  drainage.  Drainage 
usually  takes  about  48  hours,  but  if  there  is 
a possibility  of  the  cream  not  keeping  this 
length  of  time,  as  may  be  the  case  in  very  hot 
weather,  then  it  is  very  necessary  to  see  that 
the  above  is  conscientiously  carried  out. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  hours,  slight 
pressure  is  added  to  squeeze  out  the  remainder 
' of  the  whey  or  watery  part.  This  is  done  in 
the  followiing  manner: — Take  the  cloth  with 
the  cheese  still  in  it,  and  place  on  a flat  board, 
shelf,  or  stone  slab;  place  another  board  on 
the  top,  and  on  the  top  of  this  again  place  a 
weight  or  weights  totalling  not  more  than 
2 lbs.  If  more  than  this  is  added,  the  cheese 
will  become  too  dry  and  brittle. 

Moulding  should  be  done  when  the  cheese  is 
of  a firm  but  pasty  consistency.  Before 
moulding  a little  salt  may  be  added  to  give 
flavour  and  keeping  qualities.  Open  out  the 
cloth  and  sprinkle  on  the  salt  and  thoroughly 
mix  into  the  cheese.  Cream  cheese  may  be 
moulded  in  various  shapes — as  square,  oblong, 
and  round.  The  simplest  form  of  mould  is  a 
circular  tin  cylinder  about  3 inches  high  by 
2j  inches  diameter,  provided  with  a false  bot- 
tom. The  mould  is  lined  with  grease-proof 
paper  or  butter  muslin,  and  the  cheese  filled 
in.  The  paper  or  muslin  is  then  wrapped 
over,  and  a small  weight  or  follower  to  fit  into 
the  tin  is  placed  on  top;  pressure  is  momen- 
tarily applied,  when  the  shaped  cheese  may  be 
turned  out. 

When  ready  for  market  the  cheeses  are 
generally  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  or  if  grease-proof 
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paper  is  used,  then  they  are  generally  packed 
in  chip  or  cardboard  boxes.  If,  instead  of 
paper,  the  cheese  is  done  up  in  butter  muslin, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  special  boxes. 
Neatness  of  make-up  will  always  enhance  the 
market  value  of  dairy  produce.  While  cream 
cheese,  butter,  etc.,  are  being  taken  to  market, 
rhubarb  or  cabbage  leaves  may  be  used  with 
advantage  to  assist  in  keeping  the  produce 
cool.  The  leaves,  however,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  article 
itself,  as  there  is  always  the  danger  of  spoiling 
its  flavour.  One  gallon  of  cream  will  produce 
about  30  cheeses,  having  a weight  of  4 to  4^ 
ounces  each.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a small 
amount  for  home  consumption,  and  cream  is 
not  very  plentiful,  then  half  cream  and  half 
milk  may  be  used  in  place  of  pure  cream. 

(b)  Double  Cream  Cheese.  Thick  cream  is 
taken  off  from  the  separator  containing  about 
45  to  50  per  cent.  fat.  The  cream  is  cooled 
down  immediately  to  60  to  65  degrees  Fahr., 
and  placed  in  a fine  textured  linen  cloth  or 
huckaback  towel  and  hung  up  to  drain.  The 
process  is  similar  to  that  above  described,  ex- 
cept that  no  rennet  is  used.  Mould  whilst  the 
cheese  is  still  moist  and  of  a pasty  consistency. 
It  is  essential  to  accelerate  drainage  to  pre- 
vent the  cheese  developing  a sour  taste  and 
smell.  This  may  be  done  by  adding  a little 
fine  table  salt  to  the  cream  as  it  comes  from 
the  separator  and  scraping  down  often,  and 
using  slight  pressure  as  in  renneted  cream 
cheese.  If  the  cheese  is  required  in  a shorter 
time,  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce  it  by  ob- 
serving the  above  points.  All  cloths  and  uten- 
sils used  must  be  sweet  and  clean,  or  a bad 
flavour  will  be  imparted  to  the  cheese.  All 
dairy  utensils  and  everything  that  comes  in 
contact  with  milk,  cream,  etc.,  should  be 
washed  previous  to  use  in  luke-warm  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  a handful  of  washing 
soda,  and  then  in  scalding  water,  and  finally 
aired  in  strong  sunlight,  but  out  of  any  chance 
of  dust. 


PRICES  OF  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

A circular,  signed  by  Mr.  John  Irwin,  Killy- 
comain,  Portadown,  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  Federation,  Ltd.,  has 
been  sent  out  to  Irish  agricultural  merchants 
and  co-operative  societies  informing  them  that 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  whereby  sulphate  of  am- 
monia will  again  be  available  for  consumption 
in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  during  the  season 
June,  1920,  to  May,  1921,  at  fixed  prices  very 
considerably  below  the  prices  obtainable  for 
export.  Owing  to  the  continued  difficulties 
connected  with  cross-Channel  shipment,  it  is 
necessary  that  deliveries  for  Ireland  should  be 
bulked,  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  economy  in  trans- 
port charges  and  a thoroughly  effective 
method  of  distribution,  the  Federation  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  twelve  import- 
ing firms  whose  names  are  set  out  below, 
whereby  sufficient  supplies  will  be  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  meet  the  Irish  demand.  

For  delivery  at  Dublin  and  Belfast  in  lot^^ 
not  less  than  6 tons  at  a time  the  prices  per 
ton  (f.o.r)  are: — June  and  July,  £26;  August, 
£26  los.;  September,  £27;  October,  £27  los.; 
November,  £28;  December,  £28  los.;  January, 
1921,  £29;  February,  £29  los.;  March,  April, 
and  May,  £30.  For  delivery  at  Coleraine, 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Londonderry,  and  Newry, 
2s.  6d.  per  ton  must  be  added  to  the  above 
prices  in  each  case;  for  delivery  at  Larne  5s. 
extra  must  be  added,  at  Galway  7s.  6d.  extra, 
and  at  Cork,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Tralee,  and 
Waterford  los.  per  ton  more. 

The  names  of  the  importing  firms  are: — The 
Drogheda  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd., 
Drogheda;  the  Dublin  & Wicklow  Alanure  Co., 
Ltd.,  Dublin;  W.  & H.  M.  Goulding,  Ltd.,  Dub- 
lin; Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd., 
Dublin;  Thomas  McDonogh  & Sons,  Galway; 
Morgan  Mooney  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Dublin;  R.  A. 
Munro  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Dublin;  Paul  & Vincent, 
Ltd.,  Dublin;  Richardson  & Fletcher,  Dublin; 
Richardson’s  Chemical  Alanure  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bel- 
fast; Charles  Tennant  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast;  the 
Ulster  Alanure  Co.,  Ltd.,  Londonderry. 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


RENEWING  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  (Copyright.) 

ALTFIOUGFI  good  culture  may  be  the 
rule,  it  is  a fact  that  strawberry  plants 
lose  much  of  their  vitality  after  the  third 
year’s  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  berries  on 
succeeding  crops  being  much  smaller.  The 
size  of  the  fruit  is  not  very  material  where  the 
making  of  jam  is  in  view;  indeed,  the  house- 
keeper prefers  those  of  medium  or  small  size; 
but  where  they  are  required  principally  for  use 
in  the  ripe  state  large  specimens  are  always 
desired.  In  order  to  produce  these  some 
young  stock  should  be  provided  each  season. 
This  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  simplicity.  In 
fact,  the  runners  are  produced  in  such  num- 
bers that  frequently  the  beds  are  practically 
covered  with  them  to  the  detriment  of  the 
fruit.  At  this  season  all  such  growths  are  best 
cleared  off  except  the  very  best  and  most  for- 
ward, which  are  selected  for  propagating  pur- 
poses. Occasionally  in  strawberry  plantations 
there  are  to  be  found  sterile  plants,  which, 
while  they  grow  luxuriantly,  fail  to  bear  fruit. 
At  all  times  such  should  be  weeded  out,  and  if 
any  happen  to  be  present  no  runners  . are  to  be 
taken  from  them.  On  each  cord-like  growth 
will  be  found  several  young  plants  if  they  are 
allowed  to  extend.  They  should  not.  Instead 
all  are  cut  away  except  those  intended  to  pro- 
duce stock,  and  these  are  stopped  or  pinched 
away  on  the  further  side  of  the  first  young 
plant.  This  treatment  makes  them  extra 
strong.  Sometimes  the  youngsters  are  pegged 
down  into  small  pots  filled  with  good  soil  and 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  method  if  they  are  to  be  cultivated 
in  pots.  But  for  planting  in  the  open  small 
pieces  of  sods  some  4 inches  square  and  i inch 
thick  are  to  be  preferred.  These  are  sunk 
in  the  soil  grass  side  downward  and  the 
selected  plants  pegged  firmly  on  to  them.  In 
the  course  of  a month  or  so  they  are  lifted  and 
transferred  to  their  final  position.  Plants 
raised  in  this  manner  and  planted  during  July 
or  early  August  will  bear  without  injury  a 
good  crop  of  fine  berries  next  year.  A rule 
might  be  followed  with  great  advantage  of 
destroying  a third  of  the  old  plants  each  sea- 
son, making  up  the  number  with  young  ones 
planted  in  new  ground. 


PLANTING  CELERY. 

Although  a very  strong  growing  plant, 
celery  is  very  susceptible  to  bad  treat- 
ment, and  not  always  is  it  handled  at 
planting  time  as  carefully  as  it  de- 
serves. When  celery  is  not  well  attended  to 
at  all  stages,  and  particularly  when  being 
planted  out  in  sunny  weather,  hollow  tough 
leafstalks  wanting  in  flavour  and  crispness 
generally  result.  To  prevent  any  check  at 
planting  time  some  simple  preparations  ought 
to  be  made  beforehand.  The  first  is  to  give  the 
plants  a thorough  soaking  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  day  on  which  the  planting  is  to  be  carried 
out.  The  trenches  also  are  watered  at  the 
same  time.  Late  in  the  evening  is  the  best 
time  for  setting  out  the  plants.  The  soil  about 
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their  roots  will  be  in  a properly  moist  state,  as 
also  will  the  soil  in  the  trenches.  On  com- 
pletion of  the  work  a thorough  watering  is 
given,  and  then  the  crop  will  get  on  with  the 
growth  without  the  least  delay.  If  convenient, 
and  if  possible  in  the  event  of  hot,  sunny 
weather  prevailing,  it  will  also  be  worth  while 
to  afford  some  shading  for  a few  days  or  a 
week.  This  is  simply  done  by  sticking  in 
some  branches  of  evergreens  or  the  like,  and 
will  finish  the  task  of  giving  the  plants  a good 
send-off. 


WINDOW  PLANTS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Many  of  the  favourite  window  plants,  such 
as  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  so  on,  will  be  all 
the  better  of  a holiday  in  the  open.  Foliage 
plants,  such  as  ferns  and  the  like,  are  the  bet- 
ter perhaps  indoor,  or,  if  placed  in  the  open, 
the  position  must  be  sheltered  and  in  the 
shade,  else  there  is  the  likelihood  of  the  leaves 
becoming  discoloured.  All  plants  to  be  placed 
in  the  open  must  be  hardened  gradually  to  out- 
side conditions  by  gradual  exposure.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  turn  them  out  of  their 
pots.  These  may  be  sunk  in  the  soil  to  just 
the  level  or  slightly  below  it.  Manv  roots  will 
find  their  way  out  through  the  drainage  hole 
and  over  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  good  growth 
and  plenty  of  flowers  will  result.  Where 
plants  are  so  treated  they  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited. From  time  to  time  they  may  receive 
weak  liquid  manure. 


NOTIFIABLE  DISEASES  OF  FRUIT. 

Growers  of  gooseberries  and  black  currants 
are  reminded  that  if  their  bushes  show  any 
signs  of  the  American  Gooseberry  Mildew  or 
Black  Currant  iMte  they  are  required,  under 
Article  4 of  the  American  Gooseberry  Mildew 
and  Black  Currant  Mite  (Ireland)  Order,  1912, 
to  notify  the  fact  in  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  When  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  presence  of  either  of  these  pests,  speci- 
men twigs  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  free  examination.  Leaflets  descrip- 
tive of  American  Gooseberry  Mildew  and  Black  ^ 
Currant  Afite  will  be  forwarded  free  on  applica-  , 
tion  to  the  Department.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  occupier  of  any  land  on  which  affected 
gooseberry  or  black  currant  bushes  are  growing 
to  notify  the  Department  renders  the  occupier 
liable  on  conviction  to  a penalty  not  exceeding 
£io.  All  communications  on  this  subject  in- 
tended for  the  Department  should  be  addressed 
as  follows  :-— The  Secretary,  A.G.M.,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin.  Letters  so  ad- 
dressed do  not  require  to  be  stamped. 


TIMBER  FROM  CANADA. 

The  success  which  attended  the  experiment 
of  Sweden  in  sending  great  rafts  of  lumber  to 
England  in  tow,  has  convinced  the  lumber 
companies  of  Vancouver  (British  Columbia) 
that  this  system  of  transport  is  feasible  from 
there.  Expert  raft  builders  have  been  obtained 
from  Sweden,  who  have  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  a raft  at  the  Masset  Mills  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Island.  It  is  proposed  to 
send  10,000,000  feet  in  raft  form,  via  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  this  year. 


To  meet  conditions  arising  out  of  the  War, 
the  Government  of  Ontario  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  assisted  passages  for  experienced 
farm  workers  and  domestic  servants,  desiring 
to  emigrate  to  Ontario.  The  assistance  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a loan  op  to  £8  to  be  repaid 
from  wages  by  instalments.  Settlers  receiving 
assistance  are  guaranteed  positions  at  standard 
wages  on  their  arrival  in  the  province.  They 
will  be  encouraged  to  make  yearly  engagements 
on  farms  in  the  case  of  men,  and  in  households 
in  "the  case  of  women. 


Milk  returned  to  the  farm  sour  may  be  con- 
verted into  cheese  if  not  too  acid,  or  it  may  be 
churned  for  butter,  and  the  buttermilk  used 
for  pig  feeding.  Sour  milk  cannot  be  separated, 
as  it  will  clog  up  the  machine  unless  only 
very  slightly  acid. 


B§t.  over  a Ceniuty. 
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WOODS  & FORESTS. 


Up-to-date  Pig  Feeding 

The  Best  Foods  and  Hovyr  to  Use  Them 


JUNE  IN  THE  WOODLANDS. 

By  a.  D.  Webster. 

SOME  very  fine  Irish  timber  has  been  sent 
of  late  to  both  the  Welsh  and  English 
collieries,  while  some  splendid  oak  and 
ash  has  recently  changed  hands  for  converting 
into  parts  of  agricultural  implements,  as  also 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  boat- 
builder  and  repairer,  for  furniture  manufacture 
and  packing  cases  for  soap  and  dairy  produce 
generally.  The  best  cuts  of  oak  are  fetching 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot;  that  of 
second  quality,  owing  to  smaller  dimensions 
and  immaturity,  is.  8d.  and  upwards.  Sea- 
soned oak  timber  is-  particularly  scarce  at  pre- 
sent, and  sawn  boards  and  all  kinds  of  scant- 
lings are  finding  a ready  and  remunerative 
market.  Ash  poles  containing,  say,  12  to  20 
cubic  feet-each,  clean  and  straight,  are  difficult 
to  procure,  though  old  trees  from  field  and 
hedgerow  are  more  plentiful,  though  less  in 
demand.  Best  ash  fit  for  the  making  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  for  tool  handles  is 
selling  at 

As  Much  as  3s.  per  Foot, 

while  that  of  second  grade  is  changing  hands 
at  IS.  8d.  upwards.  Some  ash  of  prime  quality 
has  been  forwarded  from  the  North  and  West 
of  Ireland  to  English  ports  at  good  prices,  but 
such  is  by  no  means  plentiful.  Elmwood  is 
finding  a good  market  in  London  at  as  low  as 
2s.  3d.  per  foot,  free  on  rail;  while  converted 
trees  of  wide  sizes,  and  suitable  for  coffin- 
making, are  readily  disposed  of. 

Birch  and  alder  from  the  bog  sides  in  Ulster 
has  been  finding  a good  market  for  clog  soles, 
handles  for  brooms  and  rakes,  while 
small  chestnut  is  also  being  asked  for 
for  similar  uses.  Larch,  however,  is  the 
timber  that  is  in  greatest  request,  and 
IS.  6d.  per  foot  is  being  paid  for 
trees  that  go  over  30  feet;  while  for  boat- 
building on  the  Thames  even  higher  prices 
have  been  received.  Heavy  sycamore,  if  sound 
and  clean,  is  not  long  on  hand  at  prices  which 
vary  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  foot  where  felled,  and 
good  unshaken  logs  of  walnut  were  never 
more  expensive  than  at  the  present  moment. 

Tree  Planting. 

A good  deal  of  tree  planting  has  been  en- 
gaged in  of  late,  and  owing  to  the  higher  cost 
of  labour  and  plants  the  cost  per  acre  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  over  pre-war  prices.  Some 
plantations  in  England  that  formerly  would 
have  cost  £7  per  acre  are  now  £13,  and  plants 
of  particular  kinds,  to  wit.,  the  Sitka  spruce, 
are  now  unobtainable.  Recently-formed  plan- 
tations should  be  periodically  examined  and 
the  young  trees  firmly  tramped  up  to  prevent 
unnecessary  swaying  by  the  wind  and  conse- 
quent root  damage.  Keep  a sharp  outlook  for 
injurious  insect  pests,  particularly  the  pine 
beetle  and  larch  aphis,  both  of  which  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  at  present  over  wide  areas 
of  English  plantations. 

Tree  Nurseries. 

The  proper  management  of  the  home  nur- 
sery for  rearing  trees  and  shrubs  is  rarely 
carried  out,  and  so  the  young  stock 
suffers  greatly  in  consequence.  Badly  prepared 
ground,  insufficient  suitable  soil,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  weeds  have  most  disastrous  effects 
on  young  trees,  and  cause  them  to  become 
hide-bound,  stunted  of  growth,  and  quite  un- 
suited for  economic  planting.  Keep  the 
ground  amongst  the  young  stock  scrupulously 
clean,  give  plenty  of  room  for  root  and  branch 
development,  and  remember  that  oft-trans- 
planting causes  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots 
and  success  in  transferring  to  their  permanent 
positions.  Lanky,  ill-grown,  badly-rooted, 
cankerous  trees  should  be  burnt  on  the 
ground,  and  under  no  pretext  of  cheapness 
should  such  enter  into  the  formation  of  woods 
and  plantations. 

Tree  Pruning. 

We  are  no  great  advocates  of  pruning  trees 
unless  it  be  the  removal  of  a plurality  of  lead- 
ing shoots,  correcting  the  growth  of  heavy 


By  a Special 

IF  the  pigkeeper  is  to  be  successful  in  these 
days  of  superfined  tastes  he  must  sys- 
temise  his  industry  through  and  through. 
The  methods  of  pork  production  practised  by 
our  fathers  are  now  of  little  avail;  for  there 
have  been  greater  and  more  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  public  taste  within  the  past  20 
or  30  } ears  than  most  of  us  will  be  ready,  off 
hand,  to  admit.  But  it  is  just  our  ability  to 
recognise  such  changes  and  to  alter  _ our 
methods  accordingly  that  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  successful  pig-feeding.  Public  taste  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  refined  as  the  years  go 
by.  During  the  war  we  were,  of  course,  often 
glad  to  get  any  kind  of  meat,  no  matter  what 
the  quality  or  where  it  came  from.  But  al- 
ready the  consumer  is  beginning  to  re-intrq- 
duce  discrimination  in  such  matters,  and  so  it 
is  that  the  butchers  are  likely  soon  again  to 
bid  strongly  for  the  quality  pig  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  animal  of  large,  coarse,  and  ill- 
fed  carcase. 

IN  FATTENING  A PIC 

for  the  pork  market  the  policy  of  using  the 
finest  and  most  concentrated  meals  should  be 
coupled  with  keeping  _ the  youngsters  in  a 
steadily  thriving  condition  from  the  time  they 
are  weaned.  There  should  be  neither  retro- 
gression nor  standing  still,  and  in  order  to  ful- 
fil this  end  the  most  careful  attention  to  details 
of  both  feeding  and  management  is  imperative. 
Finely  ground  meals  can  scarcely  be  beaten  as 
the  basis  of  pork-pig  rationing,  the  aim  being 
to  furnish  an  easily-consumed  and  readily- 
digested  food.  But  care  must  always  be  taken 
to  guard  against  the  constipation  which  such 
finely-ground  meals  invariably  encourage,  and 
for  this  purpose  a little  bran  or  ground  oats 
are  of  special  benefit.  Clover  hay,  finely  cut 
into  chaff  and  scalded  with  boiling  -water,  is 
also  a recommendable  antidote  for  indigestion 
in  feeding  pigs.  The  best  way  to  prepare  it  is 
to  scald  a pailful  of  the  chaff  with  boiling 
water,  put  a sack  over  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand 
until  quite  cold,  when  a small  handful  can  be 
placed  in  each  bucketful  of  the  animal’s  food. 
This  clover  chaff  has  an  additional  benefit,  in 
so  far  as  it  discourages  the  highly  undesirable 
habit  of  “boiling”  food.  Perhaps 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  MEAL 

for  feeding  pigs  is  barley  meal,  although 
maize,  beans,  peas,  fine  middlings,  or  pollards 
are  also  extensively  used,  with  excellent  re- 
sults. The  pig  feeder  should  not  place  any  re- 
liance in  coarse  middlings  or  bran  as 
nutrients.  As  aids  to  digestion  they  are  excel- 
lent, but  this  practically  exhausts  their  useful- 
ness to  the  feeding  animal,  passing,  as_  they 
usually  do,  through  the  stomach  into  the  intes- 
tines in  a wholly  undigested  condition.  The 
present  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  are  still  mov- 
ing in  the  buyer’s  favour,  and  there  are  also 
evidences  of  an  amplified  supply;  but  the  as- 
tute pig-keeper  will  base  his  choice  of  pig 
meals  on  the  price  and  supply  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  his  own  particular  neighbourhood. 

REARING  YOUNG  PIGS. 

When  young  pigs  intended  for  the  pork  mar- 
ket are  about  a month  old  they  should  be  fed 
on  separated  milk  into  which  has  been  mixed 
a few  handfuls  of  barley  meal  or  fine  white 
sharps;  but  if  maize  meal  is  used  at  this  age  it 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  beforehand.  Al- 
buminoids are  a necessary  part  of  a feeding 


branches  that  might  fall  and  cause  damage  or 
cutting  over  branches  that  have  got  broken 
by  the  wind.  The  latter  is  imperative,  and  the 
former  a wise  precaution  in  ornamental  plan- 
tations. But  the  less  pruning  the  better,  and 
especially  at  a time  like  the  present  when  an 
insufficiency  of  woodmen  and  cost  of  labour 
render  it  imperative  that  in  every  department 
of  woodland  management  strict  economy 
should  be  studied. 


Correspondent 

pig’s  ration,  but  so  long  as  separated  milk  can 
be  used  the  youngsters  will  be  receiving  suffi- 
ciently large  quantities  of  such  factors  in  the 
form  of  casein  and  albumen.  But  as  soon  as 
the  milk  supply  begins  to  fail,  some  bean,  pea, 
or  grain  meal  must  be  added  to  the  ration. 
Thus  fed  the  pigs  can  be  weaned  at  seven  or 
eight  weeks  old.  Up  to  the  time  they  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  old  (when  fed  with 
meal  and  water  only)  a suitable  meal  mixture 
for  feeding  pigs  would  be  two  parts  of  either 
beans,  peas,  or  Indian  grain,  with  one  part  of 
barley,  one  part  of  maize,  and  one  part  of 
finely-ground  oats.  When  flesh  or  fish  meals 
are  embodied  in  the  feeding  system  given 
above  only  about  half  the  quantities  should  be 
used  as  compared  with  the  peas  or  beans. 
After  the  pigs  are  about  three  months  old, 
however,  one  more  part  of  barley  or  maize 
meal  ought  to  be  added  to  the  ration,  and 
should  costiveness  make  its  appearance  it  can 
be  counteracted  by  adding  a handful  or  two  of 
bran  to  the  mixture,  or  the  scalded  chaff  al- 
ready alluded  to. 

GROWING  PIGS 

confined  to  styes  should  always  be  supplied 
with  a sufficiency  of  lime  in  order  to  encourage 
bone  growth.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  powdered  chalk  to  their 
rations  at  the  rate  of  about  4 of  an  ounce  per 
head  per  day.  Another  method  is  to  place  in 
■ the  stye  a few  lumps  of  chalk,  which  the  ani- 
mals can  lick  or  chew.  Quantities  of  cinders 
can  also  be  placed  in  a pig  stye  with  bene- 
ficial results.  As  the  animals  grow  the  amount 
of  albuminoids  in  their  food  can  be  slightly 
reduced,  but  never  below  about  one  part  of  al- 
buminoids to  five  and  a half  parts  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

THE  MEALS 

should  be  made  up  with  milk  or  water  to  the 
consistency  of  fairly  thick  cream,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  to  provide  the  animals  with 
sufficient  water,  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Sugar  in  the  form  of  treacle  or  molasses 
and  mixed  with  the  water  of  meals  are  to  be 
recommended  for'  feeding  pigs.  However 
beneficial  exercise'  in  the  open  may  be  for 
bacon  or  breeding  animals,  I am  afraid  it  can- 
not be  advised  for  young  porkers.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  readily  understood  when  we 
remember  that  exercise  absorbs  energy,  and 
energy  absorbs  fat.  The  chief  function  of  the 
carbohydrate  content  of  an  animal’s  ration  is 
to  provide  the  body  with  heat  and  energy;  but 
if  the  energy  expended  is  small  in  amount  the 
carbohydrates  produce  fat  instead.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a large  wastage  of  energy  more 
carbohydrates  are  needed  if  the  animal  is  to 
grow  in  plumpness. — W.  J.  G. 


SOWS  EATING  YOUNG. 

Occasionally  a sow  will  eat  her  own  pigs  imme- 
diately after  they  are  farrowed  and  as  is 
generally  true  in  a case  of  this  kind,  an  emer- 
gency measure  is  the  thing  most  desired.  Only 
when  a sow  is  in  a feverish  condition  does  she 
kill  and  eat  her  own  offspring.  A pig  that 
has  been  overlaid  in  the  bed  is  often  devoured 
by  the  mother,  but  there  is  no  connection 
between  this  act  and  that  of  the  sow  frantic  with 
fever  that  kills  her  pigs.  Except  through  some 
abnormal  conditions  of  undue  excitement,  no 
sow  ever  purposely  devours  her  young.  For 
this  reason  the  matter  of  feeding  a laxative 
and  cooling  ration  to  the  brood  sow  before  the 
farrowing  period  becomes  one  of  much  moment. 
At  this  time  maize  should  be  studiously  avoided, 
and  especially  following  the  time  the  sow  has 
farrowed  the  ration  should  be  administered 
with  all  the  care  possible  and  the  sow  should 
be  kept  from  all  undue  excitement.  Here  is 
where  the  one  who  handles  his  sows  with  a 
great  deal  of  personal  attention  the  year  around 
has  a distinct  advantage  at  the  time  of  farrowing. 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAl^ISTORY. 

LOADS  AND  CHARGES. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

Readers  of  my  last  letters  will  see 
clearly  enough  that  there  is  a good  deal 
of  individuality  even  in  ordinary  com- 
mon or  garden  game  guns.  They  will  gather 
that  each  gun  has  its  own  special  charge  of 
powder  and  the  same  of  shot,  and,  further, 
that  a certain  brand  of  poWder  and  a certain 
size  of  shot  may  also  be  the  particular  require- 
ments of  a particular  gun.  The  various  pow- 
der companies  tliat  make  cartridges  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  standardise  them,  so  as  to  answer 
in  most  guns.  As  an  example  of  this,  take  the 
Schultze  Powder  Company.  For  twelve-bore 
guns  they  load  their  cartridges  with  42  grains 
of  powder  and  ij  ounces  of  shot.  These  car- 
tridges give  universal  satisfaction  among  the 
general  rank  and  file  of  shooters;  all  the  same, 
shooters  of  more  advanced  ideas  make  every 
effort  to  accertain  the  exact  load  or  charge 
that  brings  out,  the  best  shooting  powers  of 
their  gun,  and  then  get  specially  loaded  car- 
tridges accordingly,  never  using  any  others. 
Anyway,  it  just  comes  to  this;  that  whether 
the  ordinary  loaded  cartridges  (as  bought  in 
the  shops)  do  well  enough,  or  whether  the 
gunner  uses  a special  load,  he  should  stick  to 
what  suits  him  best,  and  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances change  to  any  other.  In  testing  a 
gun  for  suitable  loads  nearly  everyone  does  so 
at  forty  yards.  All  gunmakers  do  this,  be- 
cause that  is  the  supposed  limit  or  outside  of 
so-called  point  blank  range  for  ordinary 
twelve  bores.  The  gunmaker  is  naturally  con- 
cerned with  the  best  performance  of  the  gun 
at  limit  of  range,  and  so  forty  yards  is  the 
standard  Worked  on.  Shooters  when  they  get 
their  gun  home  often  do  the  same,  if  they  go 
in  for  testing  or  trying  it  at  all.  Now,  this  is 
all  very  well,  for  a knowledge  of  how  one’s 
gun  performs  at  forty  yards  is  useful  enough. 
But  a knowledge  of  its  performance  at  more 
reasonable  distances,  distances  at  which  game 
is  ordinarily  shot  at,  is  of  far  more  service  to 
the  general  shooter.  Ordinary  ranges  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  from  about  eighteen 
yards  to  thirty,  or  thereabout.  Certainly  forty 


yards  is  not  an  ordinary  distance  at  all,  for 
one  may  shoot  all  day  and  not  pull  off  two 
shots  at  forty  measured  yards  the  whole  time. 
At  the  intermediate  ranges,  though,  just  men- 
tioned most  game,  rabbits,  and  soforth,  is  shot 
in  this  , part  of  the  world,  except,  of  course, 
late  in  the  season,  when  winged  game  is  al- 
ways wild.  Yet  how  many  men  know  what 
sort  of  patterns  their  guns  make  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  yards,  or  at  twenty-five  or  thirty? 
Not  one  in  every  twenty!  It  is  always  the 
forty  yards  range  the  shooter  aspires  to;  and 
when  he  gets  a gun  giving  a close  pattern  at 
that  range  he  never  considers  what  that  pat- 
tern will  be  like  at  half  the  distance.  If  he  did 
he  would  know  that  a bird  or  rabbit  would  be 
blown  to  shreds  and  not  worth  picking  up;  or, 
in  the  alternative,  missed  altogether.  For 
surely  it  is  obvious  that  a charge  of  loose  shot 
clustered  fairly  close  together  at  forty  yards 
must  be  in  a still  closer  cluster  at  twenty, 
twenty-five,  or  even  thirty  yards.  Gunners, 
then,  when  testing  their  guns,  would  do  well 
to  gain  a better  knowledge  of  how  they  shoot 
at  sporting  distances,  leaving  the  forty  yards 
limit  to  take  care  of  itself.  By  so  doing  they 
will  do  far  better  general  work  in  the  field,  and 
the  long  distance  shots  would  still  be  brought 
off  at  times.  In  what  I have  here  said  I am, 
of  course,  not  referring  to  wildfowl  shooting; 
but,  even  so,  I have  done  better  along  shore 
with  a hard-hitting  cylinder  or  open  shooting 
gun  than  any  choke  I ever  possessed. 


Angling  continues  fair  over  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland.  Salmon  and  trout  are  taking  well 
in  the  Cork  district,  Bandon  River  being 
especially  good.  The  Wexford  Slaney  is  also 
fishing  well,  and  we  get  good  accounts  from 
Wexford  and  Wicklow  generally.  Sport  in  the 
West  still  rather  poor;  the  Galway  Corrib  is 
not  in  anjdhing  like  good  form.  Round  Cole- 
raine good  sport  with  salmon  and  trout  is 
being  enjoyed  and  a goodly  number  of  visitors 
are  there  as  we  write.  In  Kerry  things  are  not 
so  good  as  they  were  last  week.  Three  or  four 
good-sized  pike  were  taken  from  the  Liffey 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  all  along  the 
Dublin  coast-line  sea-fishing  is  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent. We  cannot  enter  into  an  argument 
(with  “Angler”)  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  advice  recently  given  for  the  taking  of 
pike,  perch,  and  roach.  If  “Angler”  knows 
better  than  the  writer  of  these  lines,  well  and 


good;  let  him  proceed  accordingly.  All  we 
wonder  at  is  why  he  should  write  to  us  for  in- 
struction if  he  knows  so  much  about  the  job 
himself. 

For  about  the  twentieth  time  let  us  say 
salmon  roe  is  illegal  for  use  as  a bait.  So  is 
the  use  of  the  otter,  and  on  some  waters  so  is 
cross-line  fishing.  If  after  this  warning  any 
reader  is  in  trouble  he  will  only  have  himself 
to  blame. 

A grand  cock  fight  was  held  recently,  we  be- 
lieve, down  Meath  way.  We  were  not  invited, 
no  doubt  from  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
committee.  When  all  was  over  (according  to 
our  information)  the  police  rambled  up,  but 
there  was  then  “ nothing  doing.” 

The  present  breeding  season  has,  so  far,  been 
very  successful.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  favourable  than  the  weather,  and  pros- 
pects are  bright  for  the  coming  shooting.  It 
ought  to  be  a record  season  for  grouse,  for 
there  never  was  a more  favourable  nesting 
time.  There  has  been  no  poaching  of  any 
kind,  the  only  adverse  factor  being  winged  and 
furred  vermin.  Vermin,  all  the  same,  do  not 
do  so  much  harm  among  grouse  as  among 
other  game,  as  grouse  have  a way  of  getting 
into  and  under  the  heather  that  keeps  them 
safe  from  the  attacks  of  crow,  hawk,  or 
magpie,  and  makes  it  even  difficult  for  four- 
footed  vermin  to  get  at  them.  Anyway,  things 
ought  to  be  all  right  for  the  12th  August  if 
there  are  any  shooters  allowed  to  shoot  then. 

If  “ Enquirer  ” will  read  carefully  the  recent 
articles  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Hamilton  bn 
guns,  loads  and  charges  he  will  get  all  the 
information  he  needs.  A Remmington  repeat- 
ing shot-gun  could  be  got,  we  think,  by  plac- 
ing the  order  with  any  gunmaker.  It  is  an 
excellent  weapon,  but  we  don’t  know’  the  ad- 
dress of  the  English  agents.  The  charge  our 
correspondent  wants  to  use  in  a twenty-bore 
is  a very  dangerous  one,  and  will  injure  or 
possibly  burst  his  gun.  He  should  stick  to  the 
cartridges  supplied  by  his  gunmaker.  “ In- 
quirer’s ” last  question  about  pistols  we  cannot 
answer. 

To  stock  a small  lake  with  trout  (in  reply  to 
another  reader)  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems. 


LIST  OF  APPROVED  SHEEP  DIPS. 


Among  the  Dips  approved  of  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 
under  the  Sheep  Scab  (Ireland)  Order  of  1905  are  the  following  leading  and  reliable  brands. 

Terms  for  entries  in  this  Section  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Name  of  Dip 

Name  and  Address  of  Manufacturer  or  Proprietor 

Proportion  of  Dilution. 

Quantity  No.  of 

of  Gallons  of 

Dip  Water 

■ 

Cooper’s  Powder  Dip  ... 

William  Cooper  & Nephews,  Chemical  Works,  Berkhamsted 

! 

30  ozs. 

20 

Lawes’  Fluid  Dip  and  Cattle  Wash 

' 

1 gal. 

80-100 

Do.  when  used  for  Scab 

Lawes’  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  22  Eden  Quay, 

1 gal. 

40 

Lawes’  Paste  Dip  for  Winter  Use 

Dublin. 

1 lb. 

8 

Lawes’  Powder  (Poisonous)  Dip 

1 packet 

20 

Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Fluid  Dip 

! 

1 gal. 

75 

Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Cake  Sheep  Dip... 

1 lb. 

5 

Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Paste  Sheep  Dip 

1 lb. 

5 

Little’s  Poisonous  Liquid  Dip  ... 

)■  Morris,  Little  & Son,  Ltd.,  Doncaster. 

1 gal. 

60 

Little’s  Poisonous  Powder  Sheep  Dip  ... 

30  ozs. 

20 

Little’s  Poisonous  Fly  Paste  Sheep  Dip... 

) ( 

1 lb. 

8 

Preston’s  Standard  Sheep  Dip... 

William  Preston  Co.,  Ltd.,  164  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

1 gal. 
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The  water  must  be  suitable,  clean  and  bright, 
and  there  must  be  a running  stream  into  and 
out  of  it,  unless  the  lake  be  an  extremely  large 
one  To  catch  small  trout  with  rod  and  line 
and  bring  them  to  the  lake  in  cans  of  water 
would  not,  in  our  opinion,  succeed,  as  the  fish 
would,  most  likely,  be  dead  before  being  got 
home.  And  there  are  other  objections  to  the 
plan.  Our  friend  had  better  write  the  Pisca- 
torial Editor  of  The  Field,  who  could  advise 
him  better.  


BEES. 


PLACING  CRATES. 

Putting  on  the  first  crates  of  the  season  re- 
presents a fearful  and  dangerous  job  to  some 
beekeepers,  and  these  not  novices  either^. 
Really  it  is  an  operation  of  the  easiest  and 
simplest  nature,  and  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out allowing  any  bees  to  ascend  from  the 
frames.  The  carbolic  cloth,  which  is  more 
generally  used  nowadays  than  the  smoker, 
should  be  about  20  ins.  square  and  treated  with 
a mixture  of  Calvert’s  No.  5 carbolic  and  water 
of  about  I to  7-  Having  stripped  the  hive 
down  to  the  sheet  that  covers  the  frames  the 
cloth  is  taken  by  two  corners  and  allowed  to 
hang  down  by  the  side  of  the  hive.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  covering  sheet  are  now  taken  along 
with  them  and  the  sheet  pulled  towards  the 
farther  side,  keeping  it  low.  The  very  act  of 
peeling  off  the  covering  sheet  brings  on  the 
carbolic  cloth,' which  causes  the  bees  to  run 
downwards  as  it  advances.  When  the  sheet 
has  been  entirely  stripped  the  carbolic  cloth  is 
left  to  take  its  place,  and  subdues  the  bees. 
Provided  the  frame  tops  have  been  cleaned 
previously  from  brace  comb  and  propolis,  the 
crate  may  be  put  in  position.  All  the  rails  un- 
derneath should  be  smeared  with  petroleum 
jelly;  or,  failing  that,  with  butter  to  prevent  its 
being  propolised.  Now  hold  the  crate  with  the 
right  hand  squarely  over  the  frames  and  down 
to,  but  not  touching,  the  carbolic  cloth.  With 
the  left  hand  the  latter  is  removed  by  a sharp, 
quick  pull,  and  the  crate  laid  in  place  on  the 
frames.  No  bees  will  be  crushed  nor  will  any 
escape  upward.  The  crate  is  covered  with  a 
clean  sheet,  which  will  lie  the  better  if  slightly 
damped,  the  lift  put  on  and  plenty  of  warm 
coverings  added.  Some  are  inclined  to  think 
that  such  are  not  required  at  this  season,  but 
they  are,  indeed,  and  the  packing  should  be 
carefully  done.  While  packing  at  the  sides 
of  the  crate,  this  should  be  kept  in  position  by 
pressing  on  it  with  one  hand,  as  it  is  apt  to 
slide  out  of  place  by  reason  of  the  side  pres- 
sure. Should  there  not  be  a sufficient  number 
of  frames  to  fill  up  all  the  space  underneath 
the  crate  a piece  of  wood  17  ins.  x 3 in.  suffi- 
ciently wide  will  make  up  the  difference. 

J.  G.  Toner,  June,  1920. 


THE  YOUNG  CALF. 

The  young  calf  requires  careful  attention, 
and  should  have  the  mother’s  milk  for  about 
ten  days,  given  in  feedings  three  times  a day 
for  three  or  four  days  after  it  is  taken  from 
its  mother.  Gradually  change  to  herd  milk 
from  mother’s  milk,  then  gradually  from  whole 
milk  to  skim  milk  (substituting  one  pint  of 
skim  for  one  of  whole  milk  each  day). 

If  the  skim  milk  is  from  the  separator,  it 
can  be  fed  fresh,  and  the  calf  can  be  fed  com- 
pletely upon  this  ration  within  fifteen  days 
after  birth.  If  the  cream  is  raised  by  setting 
aside,  it  cannot  be  so  fresh,  and  more  time 
should  be  given  in  getting  the  calf  on  to  this 
ration.  They  will  learn  to  eat  grain  at  two 
weeks  of  age  if  encouraged. 

The  essentials  in  successful  calf  raising  are 
as  follows: — Do  not  over-feed.  Feed  sweet, 
preferably  fresh  milk.  Feed  warm  milk  (85 
degs.  to  90  degs.  F.).  Feed  each  animal  indi- 
vidually. Feed  regularly.  Keep  the  pails  and 
calf  quarters  thoroughly  clean. 

The  keynote  to  the  whole  problem  is  to  feed 
without  introducing  an  irregularity  in  the 
character  of  food.  If  a calf  is  accustomed  to 
having  sweet  milk  it  is  better  for  it  to  miss 
a meal  than  to  have  sour  milk. 


POUIJRY. 

PALM  NUT  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

The  present  low  price  of  palm  nut  meal 
(is.  pd.  per  food  unit,  as  compared  with 
3s.  8d.  per  unit  for  maize  and  5s.  4d.  for 
best  oats)  has  again  turned  the  attention  of 
poultry-keepers  to  this  food. 

'This  week  brings  a query  from  a correspon- 
dent who  has  been  offered  two  samples,  one 
of  which,  from  the  analysis  given,  is  evidently 
unextracted;  the  other,  an  extracted  meal. 
The  novice  does  not,  perhaps,  know  there  are 
two-thirds  of  palm  nut  meal  in  the  market. 
The  extracted  meal  is  the  residue  of  the  palm 
nut  after  practically  all  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  a chemical  solvent.  It  will  be 
known  by  its  low  fat  content  (usually  one  per 
cent,  or  a little  over),  and  when  handled  it  ap- 
pears light  and  fluffy  and  blows  about  in  a 
slight  wind.  The  unextracted  meal  is  simply 
ground  palm  nut  cake,  and  is  the  proper  kind 
to  use.  Its  fat  content  is  usually  about  5 per 
cqjit.  to  6 per  cent.,  albuminoids  about  18  per 
cent.  When  buying,  it  is  essential  to  get  an 
analysis  and  no  dealer  of  repute  will  refuse 
one.  If  it  is  refused,  that  is  quite  enough  to 
warn  the  buyer  to  go  elsewhere. 

Palm  nut  meal,  if  used  with  care  and  m 
moderation,  can  be  successfully  used  to  re- 
place part  of  the  more  expensive  feeding  stuffs. 
The  following  hints  will  help  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it: — _ , . , , , , • 

(i)  As  the  flavour  is  unusual  it  should  be  in- 
troduced slowly  into  the  ration.  If  given  in 
large  proportions  at  once  the  egg  supply  will 
immediately  drop  by  50  per  cent,  or  more,  not 
because  the  meal  is  bad  for  egg  production, 
but  because  the  hens  do  not  eat  sufficient.  The 
egg  output  largely  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
of  food  eaten  and  digested,  and  is  always  up- 
set by  any  violent  change  of  food  which  the 
birds  have  never  previously  had. 

(2)  The  unextracted  meal  should  always  be 
used.  There  will  be  no  fear  of  giving  too 
much  fat,  as  some  users  seem  to  think.  We 
do  not  live  on  dry  bread  in  summer  because 
of  the  heat,  and  although  a hen  has  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  digestive  systems  in  nature, 
and  can,  undoubtedly,  change  starch  into  fat, 
we  do  not  find  in  practice  that  a diet  deficient 
in  fats  is  an  efficient  egg  producer.  Such  a 
diet  would  be,  for  example,  extracted  palm  nut 
meal  and  potatoes,  while  unextracted  palm  nut 
meal,  once  the  hens  get  used  to  it,  would  make 
a very  excellent  food  mixed  with  potatoes. 

(3)  The  meal  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 
If  stored  in  a damp  place  it  soon  , becomes 
quite  unfit  for  poultry  feeding.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  (4)  H should  not  be 
moistened  until  immediately  before  feeding,  as 
it  soon  develops  a bitter  flavour  when  wet. 
Those  who  practise  dry  feeding  methods  will 
be  saved  this  difficulty. 

As  regards  chicken  rearing,  we  do  not  favour 
the  use  of  palm  nut  meal  until  they  come  to  an 
age  when  they  can  eat  the  food  given  to  the 
adult  birds,  say  at  ten  weeks  and  upwards. 
Very  young  chicks  do  not  care  for  this  food, 
and,  as  it  is  essential  to  keep  them  growing, 
its  use  is  better  avoided.— M.  H.  M. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  AND 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 

DUBLIN  MADE. 


GEO.  PERRY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Camden  Row.  Dublin. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  by  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22/-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 
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Reliance  Castrator 
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SUCCESSFUL  ULSTER  SHOWS 


Coleraiee  Sliow 

A RECORD  success  was  achieved  by  the 
Coleraine  Agricultural  and  Industrial  As- 
sociation, Ltd.,  with  their  annual  Show, 
held  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  total  en- 
tries amounted  to  470)  which  was  a consider- 
able advance  on  last  year,  and  the  exhibits  in 
all  classes  were  remarkable  for  their  high 
quality.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  with 
the  horses  and  cattle,  which  formed  the  two 
principal  sections  at  the  Show,  and  many  of 
the  winners  here  were  of  an  exceedingly  high 
standard.  The  entries  of  sheep  and  pigs, 
though  good  in  quality,  were  few  in  number, 
but  the  classes  for  goats  were  satisfactorily 
suppported,  as  also  were  the  classes  for  poul- 
try. pigeons,  and  dairy  produce. 

As  regards  the  weather,  it  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  this,  no  doubt,  helped  to  ac- 
count for  the  large  attendance  of  visitors, 
many  of  whom  came  a considerable  distance 
to  see  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Hugh  T.  Barrie, 
M.P.,  D.L.,  Vice-President  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  amongst  those  present. 
As  usual,  Mr.  R.  H.  Gilmore,  M.R.C.V.S.,  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  had  every  necessary  arrange- 
ment made  for  the  convenience  of  the  visitors. 

HORSES. 

The  classes  for  horses  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  those  open  to  exhibitors  residing  in 
the  county  and  those  for  exhibitors  residing  in 
the  Coleraine,  Ballycastle,  Ballymoney,  and 
Limavady  districts.  The  first-named  group 
was  led  by  a class  of  registered  agricultural 
stallions,  the  first  prize  in  which  was  won  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Hill,  Gorticloughan,  Cloyfin,  and 
second  prize  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Morrison,  Meath- 
park.  In  a class  for  two-year-olds  suitable  for 
saddle  or  harness  Mr.  John  Boyd,  Ballywind- 
land,  showed  the  first  prize  winner,  and  a year- 
ling class  brought  a win  to  Mr.  R.  Woodburn, 
Ballyvelton,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Black,  Carnanee, 
next,  Mr.  W.  Curry’s  animal,  which  had  been 
chosen  as  the  first  winner,  being  disqualified 
owing  to  age.  The  prize  for  the  best  agricul- 
tural mare,  3 to  6 years,  was  won  by  Mr.  John 
Black,  Garborgle,  Portstewart,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Morrison  coming  second  in  this  class,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Anderson  third;  while  in  a couple  of 
classes  for  younger  horses  of  an  agricultural 
type  the  chief  awards  went  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Norris, 
Cloyfin,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,  Lisnamuck! 
In  the  classes  confined  to  the  districts  named 
the  cup  presented  by  the  President  (Mr.  An- 
drew Clarke,  J.P.)  for  the  best  three-year-old 
saddje  or  harness  gelding  or  filly  and  the  mem- 
bers’ cup  for  the  best  four-year-old  were  won 
by  Mr.  Robert  _ Henry,  Circular  Road,  Cole- 
raine. The  Irwin  Cup,  for  two-year-olds,  went 
to  Mr.  John  Boyd,  Ballywindland ; Mr.  Robt. 
Woodburn,  Ballyvelton,  got  the  Richard  Hun- 
ter Cup  for  the  best  yearling;  the  Mains  and 
Boyd  Cups  for  agricultural  horses  went  to  Mr. 
John  McElderry,  Ballymoney;  Mr.  W.  J.  An- 
derson, Lisnamuck,  Blackhill,  secured  the  Bax- 
ter and  Morrison  Cups;  while  the  Thompson 
Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Black,  Garborgle, 
Portstewart,  with  an  exceedingly  smart  turn- 
out; and  the  Moody  special  by  Mr.  James  G 
Black,  Carnanee,  Portstewart.  In  a couple  of 
other  classes  for  brood  mares  the  first  prizes 
were  secured  by  Mr.  John  Black  and  Mr.  H. 

R.  Morrison;  in  classes  for  geldings  or  mares 
for  saddle  or  harness  Mr.  H.  R.  Morrison  Mr 
J.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  J.  Hart  gained  the  chief 
awards,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Stuart,  Ballymoney  led 
both  the  classes  for  agricultural  geldings  or 
filhes. 

CATTLE. 

.f’attcrson  was  prominent  as  a cattle 
exhibitor  in  winning  first  prize  in  the  Short- 


horn cow  and  Shorthorn  heifer  classes,  and 
also  the  cup  for  the  best  Shorthorn  animal  in 
the  .Show.  The  cup  for  the  best  yearling 
Shorthorn  bull  was  won  by  Mr.  Jas.  McKin- 
ney,  Ballymoney,  who  gained  two  similar 
awards  with  his  cross-bred  cattle  and  got  a 
first  prize  for  his  registered  dairy  cow;  in  the 
older  Shorthorn  bull  class  Mr.  S.  S.  Young, 
J.P.,  beat  Mr.  R.  Woodburn,  and  in  a second 
dairy  cow  class  first  prize  and  cup  went  to 
Ml.  John  Black,  Portstewart,  who  also  won 
the  members’  special  prize.  The  cup  for  the 
best  cow  in  the  yard  was  won  by  Mr.  James 
Lyons;  another  cup,  for  the  best  yearling 
heifer,  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  F.  W. 
Young,  who  also  won  a special  breeders’  prize, 
a silver  medal  for  the  best  cross-bred  heifer, 
and  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  calf  class; 
while  in  a couple  of  other  cross-bred  classes 
the  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  McCul- 
lough and  Hugh  Patterson.  A class  was  also 
provided  for  cows  of  the  Dexter,  Kerry,  or  Jer- 
sey breeds,  and  in  this  the  first  prize  and  cup 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hunter,  Coleraine,  with 
Mr.  S.  S.  Young,  J.P.,  second,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Henry  third.  In  the  county  classes  the  chief 
winners  were  Messrs.  S.  S.  Young,  J.P.;  J. 
Jamison,  D.  Patterson,  H.  Patterson,  R.  Wood- 
burn, and  J.  B.  and  F.  W.  Young. 

SHEEP  AND  PICS. 

The  sheep  were  all  of  the  Border-Leicester 
breed,  and,  as  in  past  years,  Mr.  R.  J.  Mcll- 
moyle,  Dervock,  was  a foremost  exhibitor.  In 
the  class  for  rams  of  any  age  he  won  first 
from  Mr.  R.  Morrow  (second)  and  Mr.  W. 
McKee  (third);  he  also  led  in  the  ewe  class, 
where  Mr.  K.  Moore  was  second;  while  Mr. 
Mcllmoyle  further  gained  the  silver  cup  for 
the  best  sheep  in  the  Show.  In  a lamb  class 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Morrow;  in  a 
couple  of  county  classes  the  winners  were 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Crowe,  and  the  winner  of 
the  silver  cup  for  the  best  lamb  got  by  a stud 
ram  w'as  Mr.  Robt.  Morrison,  Carncullagh. 

In  a few  small  pig  classes  Mr.  P.  McCloskey, 
Ballinteer,  won  first  prize  with  his  boar  and 
also  the  cup  offered  for  the  best  pig  in  the 
show.  In  a couple  of  classes  for  sows  both 
first  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  John  Black. 

POULTRY,  COATS,  ETC. 

There  were  excellent  entries  both  of  goats 
and  poultry.  The  cup  for  the  best  goat  in 
milk  was  won  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  Limavady; 
two  first  prizes  and  twm  special  prizes  were 
w'on  by  Mr.  H.  Dinsmore,  who  showed  the 
best  cross-bred  animal;  Mr.  James  McLaugh- 
lin, Ballysally,  showed  the  best  old  Irish  goat, 
and  was  awarded  the  special  prize  in  the  agri- 
cultural labourers’  class;  while  another  lead- 
ing winner  was  Miss  M.  L.  Kennedy,  Cole- 
raine, who  with  her  kids  won  a first  prize  and 
two  silver  medals. 

In  the  poultry  section  silver  medals  were 
won  by  Messrs.  F.  O’Neill,  H.  Dinsmore,  E. 
Hunt,  and  J.  Law.  Other  special  awards  went 
to  Mr.  S.  S.  Young,  J.P.;  Miss  M.  L.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smyth,  and  the  following  gained 
first  prizes  in  their  classes: — Messrs.  J.  Ache- 
son  Smyth,  L.  Semple,  F.  O’Neill,  Miss  H.  G. 
Young,  A.  W.  Fowler,  J.  Law,  W.  W.  Argent, 
and  W.  Graham. 

Prize  winning  eggs  were  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Semple,  Afiss  M.  G.  Linton,  and  Mrs.  Free- 
man; for  the  best  sample  of  dairy  butter  the 
prize  went  to  Mrs.  J.  N.  Henry;  while  in  the 
butter-making  competition  the  winner  proved 
to  be  Miss  AI.  Y.  AIcAfee,  Belmont,  Coleraine. 

DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'ATasters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 

H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte.  Shirlev  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
riAvmsrN  Kay.  Aberdeen 


Dungaonom  Show 

The  Dungannon  Agricultural  Association’s 
•Show  was  held  on  Wednesday,  2nd  inst., 
the  day  after  the  Coleraine  fixture.' 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly, 
Dungannon  Park  was  again  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Association,  and,  fine  weather 
favouring,  a very  successful  show  was  the  re- 
sult. The  entries,  compared  with  last  year, 
were  reckoned  to  be  about  half  as  big  again, 
and,  though  there  is  still  room  for  advance- 
ment, this  must  be  considered  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  chief  exhibits — horses  and  cattle — 
were  excellent  in  all  respects;  sheep  were  fair, 
pigs  few,  but  poultry  a very  good  section.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  an  interesting  programme  of 
horse  jumping  and  driving  competitions  was 
carried  through.  As  usual,  all  the  arrange- 
ments were  excellently  made  by  Air.  S.  Little, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  the  Secretary. 

HORSES. 

The  opening  class  in  the  horse  section  was 
for  agricultural  stallions,  of  which  the  winner 
was  Footprint’s  Favourite,  the  property  of  Mr. 
J.  Jones,  Tandragee,  next  to  whom  came 
Messrs.  E.  and  J.  McCluskey,  Cookstown,  with 
Brave  Baron,  the  winner  of  second  prize.  In  the 
next  class,  for  hunter  geldings  or  mares  of  five 
j^ears  and  upwards,  Mr.  Joseph  Laverty,  Dun- 
gannon, gained  first  and  second  prizes  with  his 
pair.  Sportsman  and  Surprise,  and  the  same 
owner  also  showed  the  winner  in  the  two  or 
three-year-old  hunter  class,  this  animal  being 
named  Exceptional,  which  was  followed  by 
the  Earl  of  Ranfurly’s  Park  Lad.  First  prize 
in  the  four-year-old  hunter  class  went  to 
Major  C.  L.  C.  Clarke,  Dungannon,  who  also 
gained  the  challenge  cup  for  the  best  hunter, 
and  in  a class  for  draught  geldings  or  mares 
of  the  same  age  Mr.  R.  Beavers,  Eglish,  with 
his  Diamond,  beat  Air.  H.  Edwards  and  Air. 
J.  Dilworth.  Mr.  Beavers  also  showed  the 
winners  in  similar  classes  for  general  purpose 
horses  and  horses  of  an  agricultural  type. 
Other  winners  in  this  section  included  Air.  T. 
AVatson,  Rock,  first  prize  for  his  three-year- 
old  gelding,  Tommie;  Air.  W.  Kelso,  Coal- 
island,  first  prize  for  his  brood  mare  Dais3',  and 
Air.  E.  Quinn,  Castlecaulfield,  and  Air.  J.  J. 
Tomb,  Cookstown,  winners  in  classes  for 
young  horses.  Air.  R.  G.  Houston  got  first 
prize  in  the  pony  class. 

CATTLE. 

An  open  class  for  Shorthorn  bulls  of  over 
two  years  opened  the  cattle  section,  and  the 
winner  was  Air.  J.  Aloore  Williamson,  Castle- 
caulfield, whose  Golden  Conqueror  was  placed 
before  Air.  D.  G.  AlcKee’s  Lisalbana  Knight. 

A class  of  premium  bulls  came  ne.xt,  with  a 
win  for  Air.  R.  G.  Burns,  Greystone,  whose 
Saintfield  Prince  also  won  the  challenge  cup 
for  the  best  Shorthorn;  the  second  winner 
here  was  Air.  T.  Hazelton’s  Bernagh  General, 
which  also  gained  an  extra  award  in  the  shape 
of  the  new  challenge  cup  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Ranfurly.  In  an  open  yearling  Short- 
horn bull  class  Air.  Burns  again  showed  his 
Saintfield  Prince  with  success,  being  followed 
here  by  Air.  T.  Hegan,  Tinij'hoguc,  with 
Throsk  Broadhooks  44th.  and  in  a confined 
class  for  yearlings  Air.  Burn’s  bull  was  once 
more  a Yunner,  second  prize  this  time  going  to 
Air.  T.  Aloore’s  Armistice.  AVith  their  Short- 
horn cow.  Blossom,  Alcssrs.  J.  and  AA'. 
AIcKenzie,  Aloy,  led  in  the  two  cow  classes; 
and  winning  heifers  were  shown  by  Air.  D.  G. 
AlcKee,  Newmills,  and  Air.  AA'.  Robinson, 
Killyman,  the  latter  also  taking  a prize  in  the 
calf  class.  In  a class  for  pure-bred  bulls  of 
other  breeding  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  showed 

Continued  on  page  738. 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  F/Rft,  q. 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances 


BHlMALEOD  & SONS 


. SHEETS  OR  BAGS  ON  APPUCAr/Oj|: 
b CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.  ' 
^ Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasgow 


MLEODS  SHEEP  DIPS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Open  Gear  Iron  Frame  Mower 

Has  enjoyed  your  confidence  for  over  Half-a-Century 


IT  WILL  CUT  ANY 
CROP  OF  GRASS 


Every  part  is  easily 
and 

cheaply  duplicated 


Immediate  delivery  from 
Agents  or  our 
Dublin  Works 


|*>  p A 1?  F Inferior  Imitations  ; 

Cj  VV  ^ Vix.  La  look  for  name  cast  on 
back  of  main  frame  and  see  that  each  finger  of 
cutter  bar  bears  the  Trade  Mark 


Be  sure  you  obtain  the  genuine  “WOOD.” 
Stocked  by  all  leading  Implement  Agents. 


Write  us  for  Catalogue 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

36  WORSHIP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Another  Wonderful  Crop  of  Potatoes. 

Grown  by  MR.  WILLIAM  MAYBIN  Dunaird,  Broughshane. 


Area 

Manures  applied 

Yield  per  acre 

Value  at 
£6  0 0 
per  ton 

Cost  of 
Manures 

Nett  Return 

1 acre... 

15  tons  Dung  1 

T.  C.  Q 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

1 acre... 

3 cwt.  Superphosphate  ^ 
,,  Ammonia  ...  J 

15  tons  Dung  j 

23  10  0 

141  0 0 

2 9 0 

138  11  0 

3 cwt.  Superphosphat  e ( 
IJ  ,,  Ammonia  ...  ( 

1 ,,  Nitrate  of  Soda  ’ 

25  10  0 

153  0 0 

3 17  0 

^49  3 0 

Ret  profit  from  Nitrate  of  Soda,  £10  12b.  Od. 


SUPPLIED  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


Pamphlets  and  advice  as  to  how  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  supplied  free  f>y 

The  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  25  Chichester  St.,  Belfast 


The  Famous  “All  British” 

LAND 
BOOT 


On  Four  Days* 
Free  Approval 


fSt 

30/- 

Size  12.  2/-  extra 

Of  any  boot,  made  for  a specific  purpose,  tried  and  tested  by 
its  wearers  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  our  famous  All  British’*  t.and  Boot  has 
the  greatest  vogue  and  the  highest  reputation. 

Every  man  who  is  engaged  on  land  work,  be  he  farmer, 
grazier,  stock-breeder,  market  gardener,  bailiff  or  estate 
agent,  knows  the  value  of  a boot  like  this.  There  is  the  hap- 
piest combination  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  leather, 
the  most  exacting  care  in  the  workmanship,  and  a unity  of 
utilities  which  will  protect  the  wearer’s  feet,  no  matter  how 
bad  the  weather  may  be.  how  sodden  the  soil,  or  how  pro- 
tracted the  exposure. 

You  could  not  possibly  procure  a land  boot  to  excel  the  " All- 
British”  Land  Boot— an  unassailable  fact  vouched  for  by 
the  unsought-for  evidence  of  thousands  of  men  all  over  the 
world. 

Stock  No,  1260.  Grain  Hide  Uppers,  chrome  tanned  large 
bellow  tonBue,.watertiKht  from  sole  to  top  of  boot.  Soles  of 
finest  oak  b trk  tanned  leather — a solid  i in.  of  the  best 
English  leather  waterproofed  by  a patent  process.  The 
" Land  Boot”  has  not  a weak  point  in  it,  as  a season’s  hard 
wear  will  prove. 

The  soles  are  nailed  in  groups  of  3 to  prevent  slipping. 
Stocked  in  all  usual  men’s  sizes  (size  12,  2/-  extra). 

"All  British”  on/-  Carriage  Paid 

Factory  Price,  OU/  to  your  Door; 

Size  12.  2/-  extra. 

Style  No.  1270  is  our  Model-de-Luxe  Land  Boot.  It  is  verit- 
ably the  last  word  in  Land  Boot  excellence,  for  it  comprises 
smartness,  perfectness  of  fit  and  absolute  weather  security 
to  the  full.  This  model  is  not  nailed,  and  we  recommmd 
readers  to  first  see  if  the  boots  satisfy  and  fit  them,  and  then 
have  them  nailed,  if  required,  by  a local  repairer.  Price.  35/-. 
Size  12,  2/-  extra. 

We  will  send  a single  sample  boot  of  either  Model  for  inspec- 
ion  and  fitting  on  receipt  of  name  and  address,  together  with 
particulars  of  size,  etc.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  boot  is 
all  that  we  claim  it  to  be.  remit  the  price  within  four  days  and 
the  fellow  boot  will  be  ^ent  by  return.  ^ O the  other  hand, 
return  the  sample  carefully  packed,  carriage  paid,  and  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  To  Customers  sending  cash  with  order  we 
guarantee  satisfaction,  or  return  money  in  fuH. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Request. 

ERNEST  DRAPER  & CO.,  Ltd. 

39  “ ALL  BRITISH  ” WORKS,  NORTHAMPTON 


WITH. IMPROVED  VRLVES  (Pffmrfo/ 


Cannot  Choke  or  get  out  of  order. 
The  Pump  for  Farms.  Estates,  etc. 
Entirely  British  Made.  Unequalled  for 
pumping  large  volumes  of  water  .by 
hand  power  and  for  raising  sewage, 
sludge,  emptying  cesspools,  etc.  In 
many  sizes  and  types. 
Illuttrated  ('atalogue  sent  free  on  request. 
Is,  and  always  has  been,  an  Entirely 
British  Company. 


PMOM£-f08f9,  cejfmt 


T£L£’.. 

ZHBRK  UIHErL0NDQN.E6 


BLACKLEG 

UNKNOWN  ON  FARMS  WHERE 

WHITENS 

BLACKLEG 

PREVENTIVE 

IS  USED 

NEVER  KNOWN  TO  FAIL 

In  Bottles  with  full  directions,  2/9,  3/6,  5/6, 
10/6,  poet  free. 

Prepared  by  P.  N.  WHITE,  Manufacturing  Chemist 
SI- I GO 
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CERES”  RICKCLOTHS 

“The  most  satisfactory  In  the  Market.” 


Rot  Proof 


Quality:  J 

£ 8. 

8x6  yds.  7 4 

8x8 
10  X 8 

12  X 8 ,14  8 16  16  19  4 
12  X 10  „ 18  0 21  0 24  0 


K. 

£ 8. 
8 8 
9 12  11  4 

„ 12  0 14  0 


H. 


L. 

£ 8.  £ 8.  £ 

9 12  10  16  12 

12  16  14  8 16 

IS  0 20 

21  12  24 

27  O 30 


M. 


16  0 


Five  per  Cent.  Discount.  Carr.  Paid, 

Best  Quality  and  Workmanship 
throughout. 

Samples  submitted  on  application. 

J.  BANDS  & JECKELL 

Dopi.  F.  IPSWICH 

Manufacturers  to  H.  M.  the  King. 


tKMSTBONGS  i HAIII,  LTB, 

Manufacturers  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

Deering  Hsurvesting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implements  and  Binder 
Twine. 

Planet  Jr.**  Farm  & Garden  Tools. 
Avery  Paritffin  Farm  Tractors. 

F OUntain  ” Lime-washing,  Disin- 
fecting and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machines. 


11  LEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


KILOH’S 

Fattening  Powder  for  Pigs 

KEEPS  Pigs  thriving  and  healthy, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  food. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Price  6d.  Per  Packet 


Cork  Chemical  & Drug  Co. 

(Late  Kiloh’s)  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  CORK 


Mr.  FARMER — Most  trumpery  efforts  made  by 
waggoners  to  patch  up  harness  with  boot  laces  ana 
string.  One  cannot  expect  to 
|/3||  be  sending  harness  to  the 

I H I I every  time  a bnek'e 

II  ■ II  ■ comes  of.  The  remedy  is— 

H I II  ■ use  Bifurcated  Rivets.  Send 

II  ■ II  I us  1/6  for  Box,  assorted,  if 

I g * * your  ironmonger  cannot  sup- 

ply. 

BIFURCATED  A TUBULAR  RIVET  CO.,  LTD., 
Aylesbury,  Bucks. 
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COOPER’S  DIP 


BEST  OF  ALL 


J 


SPRAYING  IS  A NECESSITY. 

DEALERS  / order  your  Stocks  NOW. 

The  firms  that  can  deliver  at  once  will  take  the  Orders 

USERS  ! ask  for  the 

VERMOREL  “ECLAIR” 

KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  IT  IS  THE  BEST  ! 

Full  particulars  and  Catalogues  of  all  Ironmongers  and  General 
Merchants,  or  of  sole  Wholesale  Agents: 

Cooper,  Pegler  & Co.,  Ltd. 

24a  & 26b  CHRISTOPHER  STREET,  LONDON  E.C.  2, 


Spray  your  Potatoes  with 

SOLANSALVO 


Tb«  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


The  Perfect 

Blight 

Preventive 


Yon  simply  mix  witb  cold  water  and  It  is  ready  for  nse 
Of  Standard  strength.  Many  Testimonials  received 

20  lb.  Bag  costs  12/-,  sufficient  for  1 Statute  Acre.  Larger  bags  cheaper  in  proportion 

SOLE  MAKERS: 

BOILEAU  & BOYD,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  DUBLIN 

AGENTS  IN  EACH  TOWN 


CROTTY’S  LIMITED 

Tm  E Wax  ERPROOE  FdOLJSE 

Ladies , Gentlemen’s  and  Children’s  Rainproof  and  Water' 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou’  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

i>end  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers’  Gazette  " when  replying  to  advertiMmonts. 
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POTTED  KNOWLEDGE. 

IT  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  present  day  that 
that  we  all  like  to  absorb  our  knowledge  in 
such  a concentrated  form  that  we  are  apt 
to  get  mental  indigestion,  but  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage that,  if  we  can  remember  a few  ruled 
for  guidance  in  our  hurried  work,  we  are  a 
little  less  apt  than  usual  to  fall  into  the  many 
quagmires  that  beset  our  path.  In  the  man- 
agement of  goats  there  are  several  points  that 
are  worth  remembering,  and  they  are  given  in 
the  following  article  as  simply  as  possible.  If 
a goat  is  kept  properly,  it  will  seldom  get  ill, 
but  it  is  the  experience  of  many  goat  keepers 
that  if  their  ailments  are  allowed  to  go  on  for 
even  a short  time  a goat  is  a difficult  animal 
to  cure.  There  appear  to  have  been  many 
losses  of  goats  lately  from  one  reason  or  an- 
other, and  we  hope  by  the  publication  of  some 
simple  remedies  to  help  people  with  well-timed 
information  as  to  what  to  do. 


GOAT  KEEPING  AND  BREEDING. 

[Continued.) 

Milking.— A .good  goat  should  give  at  least 
two  quarts  per  day,  but  goats  will  give  up  to 
and  even  over  a gallon  a day.  Gallon  goats 
are,  of  course,  the  exception,  but  two  quarts  at 
least  should  be  expected.  A good  goat  will 
not  come  to  her  full  milking  capacity  till  after 
she  has  had  her  third  kid.  The  milking  morn- 
ing and  evening  should  be  done  at  regular 
hours,  say  eight  every  morning  and  six  every 
evening,  or  leaving  as  nearly  as  possible 
twelve  hours  between  each  milking.  If  regu- 
lar hours  are  not  adhered  to  discomfort  is 
caused  to  the  goat  and  the  milk  supply  may  be 
spoilt.  The  milking  vessels  should  be  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  also  the  milker’s  hands,  which 
should  be  kept  dry  during  the  process  of  milk- 
ing. Milking-stands  upon  which  the  goat 
jumps  up  and  to  which  its'  head  can  be  at- 
tached while  it  feeds  during  milking  can  be 
bought  and  are  useful  though  not  necessary. 
The  goat  should  be  milked  perfectly  dry  at 
each  milking,  and  milk  records  should  be 
kept.  These  can  be  supplied  by  the  United 
Irishwomen  Society  when  applied  for.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  udders  are  clean 
and  that  they  do  not  get  sore  or  great  trouble 
will  be  found  in  milking. 

Grooming. — All  goats  should  be  well 
groomed  and  be  kept  clean.  They  are  apt  to 
get  lice,  and  should  they  do  so  badly  it  will 
probably  lessen  the  milk  supply.  The  animal 
becomes  lean  and  ragged  looking.  A good 
comb  and  hard  brush  can  be  got  at  any 
saddler’s.  The  hoofs  should  be  constantly 
looked  at  and  pared  when  necessary,  or  the 
animal  will  go  lame.  The  hoofs  are  more 
likely  to  grow  too  long  where  the  goat  is  pas- 
tured in  grass  other  than  short  mountain  grass 
where  there  are  rocks  for  it  to  climb  upon. 

Tethering. — It  is  better  not  to  tether  goats  if 
possible.  Where  this  must  be  done,  an  up- 
turned box  or  barrel  must  be  placed  near  them 
for  shelter  from  showers.  When  loose  they  can 
often  find  shelter  for  themselves  behind  bushes 
and  walls.  The  tether  should  be  of  chain  and 
not  rope  which  is  apt  to  twist  when  it  gets 
damp.  The  chain  can  be  attached  to  an  ordin- 
ary iron  spike  with  a swivel  on  it,  driven  into 
the  ground.  Another  plan  is  to  drive  two  iron 
spikes  into  the  ground  at  a distance  of  about 
six  yards  apart.  A piece  of  fencing  wire  should 
be  tightly  stretched  between  these  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground ; one  end  of  the  chain 
can  be  then  attached  with  a swivel  hook  to  the 
wire,  which  gives  the  goat  a good  length  and 
width  of  range.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  spikes  are  not  too  long  so  that  the  chain 
gets  entangled,  in  which  case  the  goats  might 
be  strangled.  The  range  should  be  changed 
at  least  every  day,  and  twice  a day  where  the 


range  is  short.  Land  very  soon  gets  “ goat- 
sick,”  and  the  animals  will  starve  rather  than 
eat  grass  over  which  they  have  trampled.  If 
goats  must  be  hobbled  proper  hobbles  should 
be  used.  Tightly  tied  ropes  or  string  are  very 
cruel.  Saddlers  will  provide  proper  hobbles 
with  pieces  of  felt  to  go  round  the  legs.  If 
these  cannot  be  obtained,  soft  pieces  of  rag 
should  be  wrapped  round  the  leg  first  before 
attaching  the  rope,  which  should  not  be  too 
short.  Two  goats  reared  tog'ether  may  be 
fastened  to  each  other  by  a length  of  chain  at- 
tached to  their  collars.  Goats  so  fastened  will 
not  stray  far. 

Mating. — The  usual  mating  season  is  the 
autumn,  from  September  to  December.  It  is, 
however,  the  aim  of  goat  keepers  to  get  the 
goats  to  mate  early  in  the  season,  so  that  there 
will  be  a milk  supply  for  the  winter  months 
when  cows’  milk  is  scarce.  The  foreign  breeds 
are  more  apt  to  do  this  than  the  Irish  goat. 
When  a nannie  is  ready  to  mate  she  bleats  in- 
cessantly and  runs  about  uneasily  wagging  her 
tail.  She  should  immediately  be  taken  to  the 
billy.  If  the  first  visit  is  not  successful  she 
will  begin  the  same  antics  again  in  a short 
time,  when  she  should  again  be  taken  without 
delay.  It  is  a mistake  to  delay  in  sending  her 
away.  The  period  lasts  sometimes  for  three 
days,  but  sometimes  she  settles  down  again  be- 
fore that  time  and  the  opportunity  may  be  lost. 
Goats  go  with  kid  five  months.  Do  not  send 
the  nannie  to  a worthless  male.  Milk  will  be 
got  in  due  course,  but  the  kid  will  be  worth- 
less. The  U.I.  Society  is  placing  out  really 
good  males  of  a known  milking  record,  to  try 
and  improve  the  breed.  The  kids  will  always 
be  worth  rearing  if  the  dam  is  a good  milker 
and  the  sire  comes  of  a known  milking  strain ; 
a ready  price  will  always  be  obtained  for  them, 
and  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  rearing  them. 

Diseases. — If  the  goat  is  not  kept  in  good 
health  it  will  not  give  the  proper  amount  of 
milk. 

Diarrhoea. — This  comes  often  from  too 
rapid  a change  of  dr>'  feeding  to*  green  damp 
food.  It  should  be  checked  at  once  or  it  is  apt 
to  turn  to  dysentery,  which  is  exceedingly  hard 
to  cure.  It  is  a frequent  cause  of  the  loss  of 
goats,  and  we  cannot  too'  strongly  urge  the  goat 
keeper  to  check  the  first  signs  of  diarrhoea  and 
not  to  delay  in  giving  the  remedies  prescribed. 

Cure. — Give  one  ounce  of  castor  oil  as  soon 
as  the  illness  is  noticed.  Take  off  green  food 
and  give  dry  only.  The  following  may  be 
given,  if  severe,  instead  : — Half  ounce  of 
powdered  chalk  with  two  grains  of  opium  in  a 
pint  of  warm  milk;  or  if  bad  give  an  aperient 
of  half  a dram  of  rhubarb  with  one  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts,  following  this  after  an  hour  or 
two  with  an  astringent  of  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered chalk,  half  ounce  of  powdered  catechu, 
half  ounce  of  ginger,  two  drams  of  opium  and 
half  a pint  of  peppermint  water  mixed  together 
and  given  from  two  to  four  teaspoonfuls  twice 
a day. 

Alternative  Cure. — A cure  specially  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Holmes  Pegler  is  as  follows  : — 
Mix  together  half  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  and 
half  dram  of  ginger,  to  which  is  added  one 
tablespoonful  of  sheep’s  cordial,  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  brandy  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 
This  should  be  given  when  the  evacuations  are 
of  a yellowish  white  appearance.  When  they 
are  dark  green,  and  still  worse,  black,  in  which 
case  the  matter  is  more  serious,  give  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil  with  a teaspoonful  of  turpentine. 

Sore  Teats. — Wash  the  teats  carefully  and 
apply  carbolised  vaseline.  A few  drops  of 
Jeyes’  fluid  should  be  added  to  the  washing 
water. 

Inflammation  of  Udder.— Caused  by  the 
goat  lying  on  cold  or  wet  ground  after  giving 
birth  to  kids  or  by  neglecting  sore  teats,  by 
rough  usage  in  milking,  etc.  The  udder  will 
fee]  hot  and  hard  and  be  inflamed. 


Cure. — Every  care  should  be  taken  to  < heck 
this  or  the  goat  will  be  spoilt  for  milking  pur- 
poses. Take  away  the  kid  and  lay  down  a 
warm  dry  bed.  Milk  her  gently  and  often,  and 
administer  an  aperient  of  half  a dram  of  rhu- 
barb with  one  ounce  of  Epsprn  salts. 

Foot-rot. — Caused  by  keeping  tlie  goat  on 
wet  ground.  The  hoof  grows  long,  ^comes 
soft  and  cracks.  Dirt  gets  into  the  quick,  and 
ulceration  ensues. 

Cure. — With  a sharp  knife  trim  away  the 
overgrown  part,  being  careful  not  to  cut  the 
foot.  Wash  thoroughly  and  dress  with  a solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  20  parts  of 
glycerine;  the  dressing  should  be  applied  daily. 
A poultice  of  linseed  may  be  applied  after- 
wards for  a few  day^,  after  which  the  foot 
should  be  tied  up  with  cotton  wool  in  a small 
bag  made  of  coarse  material. 

Lice. — Due  to  want  of  grooming,  dirty  quar- 
ters, and  overcrowding. 

Cure. — Groom  properly  every  day.  Apply 
mercurial  ointment,  one  part  mixed  with  seven 
parts  of  lard,  and  rub  well  into  the  coat  and 
skin.  Sponge  over  after  a day  or  two  with 
Jeyes’  Fluid  in  warm  water,  or  Cooper’s  Sheep 
Dip. 

Alternative  Cure. — Sponge  the  animal  with 
tobacco  water,  to  which  a little  spirits  of  tar 
bas  been  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  wine- 
glassful  to  a quart  of  the  tobacco  water.  A 
good  lice  wash  called  “ Albyn  Fluid  ” can  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Cooper  & Nephew, 
Berkhaihstead,  England. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

A Train  Enterprise. — In  England  at  present 
a demonstration  train  is  being  run  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  It  is  being  used  as  a method 
of  propaganda,  and  is  composed  of  special  cars 
which  demonstrate  on  all  branches  of 
farm  work  of  interest  to  the  small- 
holder. There  are  compartments  for  the  rear- 
ing and  breeding  of  rabbits,  for  goats,  poultry, 
fruit  preserving,  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees. 
There  is  a splendid  staff  of  demonstrators  on 
the  train,  who  explain  all  matters  connected 
with  the  different  departments  at  every  stopping 
place.  When  will  we  see  such  a train  in  our 
country  ? 

Portadown  Show. — The  winners  of  the  prizes 
for  the  cottage  cheese  at  the  Portadown  Show 
are  as  follows  : — Class  for  two  cheese  under  4 
lbs.  weight — 1st  prize,  Mrs.  Sam  Patterson, 
Aghory  Branch,  Armagh ; 2nd,  Mrs.  Mulligan, 
The  Manse,  Jerrettspass,  Gorawood,  Armagh; 
3rd,  Mrs.  Cope,  Drumilly,  Loughgall,  Armagh. 
Prize  for  the  best  cheese  exhibited  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Sam  Patterson,  Aghory,  who  also 
won  the  U.T.  Bronze  Medal.  The  entries, 
though  few  in  number,  were  of  exceptionally 
good  quality,  and  the  winners  of  the  prizes  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  successful  efforts. 
They  are  all  members  of  the  Lf.I.  Society.  An 
interesting  demonstration  on  several  varieties 
of  cheese  was  given  by  Miss  Bourke  in  a tent 
specially  erected,  and  the  number  of  leaflets 
and  cheese  sold  show  the  appreciation  of  the 
audience.  We  hope  that  any  who  have  any 
difficulty  in  their  experiments  in  cheese  making 
will  write  for  advice  to  the  U.I.  Society. 


NO  HOEING. 


One  application  of  “ EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLER  to 
Carriaere  Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards,  etc., 
instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens  the 
gravel,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory nrocess  of  hoeing.  Acknowledged  by 
users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving  preparation 
yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gardeners.  The 
“ EBLANA  ” WEED  KII/IiER.  prepared  iu  our  Dublin 
Laboratory,  is  concentrated  to  double  the  usual 
strength,  one  gallon  making  60  gallons  for  use,  and 
is  now  largely  used  by  Estate  Agents.  Gardeners,  etc., 
everywhere.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  BOIIjEATT  AND  POYD,  LTp.,  46  Mary  Street, 
Dublin, 
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“HIGHLAND 


The  Hall  Mark  of  Quality 


MIXES  WITH  COLD  WATER 


PREVENTS  FLY  STRIKE 
“BLOOMS”  THE  FLEECE 

SOLE  MAKERS : 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON  & SONS,  LTD., 

Argyle  Chemical  Works,  Oban. 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  &-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass. 

SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boyd,  Ltd.)* 

46  MARY  STREET  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrami " Oleum,  Dublin,”  Telephone  No.  227 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 

MILLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &o., 
will  find  the  “Turner”  Combined 
oeasinm  bill  Mill  specially  suited  for  their 

OBUtHIBO 

ANo  oBinDiHo.  requirements. 

E.  S.  A V.  TSJKNER.Ltd.  (185),  1P8WICB 

Aaaine  psb  Ulitsk: 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Bsifast. 


DAIRY  UTENSILS 
SEPARATORS  : 
CHURNS  : : : : 

BUTTERWORKERS 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  a 22  BACBELOB'S  WALK.  DVBIIN 


MAKE  THE  DAIRY  PAY 

THE  VEGA 

CREAM  SETARATOR 

Saves  99.99  of  all  the  Butter  Fat 

THE  VEGA 

Is  the  most  scientifically  constructed,  and  the  most 
perfect  skimming  machine  in  the  world.  The  special 
“ Splash  ’’  system  of  Lubrication  fitted  simplifies 
the  working  of  the  machine,  and  secures  perfect 
lubrication  to  all  bearings.  It  is  very  light  running 
and  can  be  operated  by  a small  boy  or  girl. 

FARMERS 

Using  old  types  of  separa);ors  which  are  stiff  to 
turn,  defective  in  skimming,  difficult  to  wash,  and 
messy  with  wasted  oil,  will  find  the  VEGA  a 

Pleasant  and  Profitable  Investment 

Supplied  in  suitable  sizes  for  all  dairies,  and  sold  on  Free  Trial.  Apply  for  price  and  descriptive  catalogue  to  sole 

Agent  for  Ireland  : — W.  CAMERON,  Ballymena 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  WHERE  NOT  REPRESENTED 


CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE,  ADMIRALTY,  and  AIR  MINISTRY 

Telephone;  No.  8806.  Telegnou:  Minerals,  DuUin. 

TO  LANDOWNERS,  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS 

ARTESIAN  WELLS 

AND  BORINGS  FOR  MINERALS 

CARRIED  OUT  ON  THE  MOST  APPROVED  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM  BY 

THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  AND  MINERAL  BORING 
„ , COMPANY  OF  IRELAND  , 

Reports  tstmates 

n j 28  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON’S  QUAY.  DUBLIN 

Prepared  Gwen  ' 


ENTWISTLES’  “Hulco”  FISH  MEAL 

Pure  White.  64/65  % Alba.  4%  OU. 

MEAT  MEAL 

SUSSEX  GROUND  OATS  (Superior  White) 
ENTWISTLES’  NOTED  DRY  CHICK  FOOD 
„ CHICK  BISCUIT  MEAL 

„ LAYING  MEAL  (Over  1,100  Teetimonials) 

Dog  Cakes,  Hound  and  Puppy  Meals. 

Biscuit  Meals,  etc.,  etc. 

Samples  with  pleasure.  Low  Quotations  for  ton  lots  F.O.B.  Liverpool 


Entwistles,  Ltd., 


Poultry,  Game,  and  Dog  Food 
Manufacturers,  Biscuit  Makers.  &e. 


Vulcan  St.,  Liverpool 


MONEY  IN  FOWL 

1— lEALTHY  chicks  mean  heslthy,  paying  poultry.  Keep  your 
^ ^ chicks  free  from  Gapes  by  giving  them  OSCO.  Price  l/<  2 - 
and  3/6.  SHUK  restores  health  to  drooping  fowl,  and  prevents 
cholera.  Price  2/-  and  Ah.  Postage  9d.  extra.  Sold  everywhere. 
Agent : — Cork  Chemical  6-  Drug  Co.,  Cork. 

Makers:  - Ovelle  Spice  Co.,  Newry. 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED  

Send  your  Lire  Praitry  aad  Rabbits  to  ttM  Leadbto  Firm,  aad 
have  the  full  genutse  Leodon  Market  Valoa.  Cash  daily.  Aay 
Bumher  received.  Crates  sapplied.  Bstahliahed  aver  a oeatury 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Posltry  Salesaes 

886  OoBfral  M«rk«ts,  SpithlloU,  liViiioR,  1.0.1, 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 


By  a Physician. 

The  general  public  are  slill  very  far  from 
understanding  the  exact  functions  of  the 
physician  or  of  intelligently  analysing 
his  functions  or  powers  in  association  with 
sickness  and  disease.  The  human  bocl^y  is  a 
very  complex  affair,  and  in  the  study  ^and 
treatment  of  it  our  most  advanced  physicians 
fire  still  but  students.  Of  course,  any  medical 
student  can  describe  the  bones  of  the  body, 
and  many  have  a fair  idea  of  its  physiology, 
but  over  and  above  this  there  is  very  little 
known  of  the  intricate  nervous  system  that 
governs  and  controls  its  movements  and  very 
being.  So  that'  even  the  advanced  professors 
of  the  medical  profession  are  still  out  to  learn, 
though  the  public  think  they  should  cure  every 
case  submitted  to  them,  otherwise  “ what  good 
are  doctors?”  In  many  cases,  indeed,  where  a 
cure  is  demanded  of  them  they  are  no  good. 
For  medicine  is  not  an  exact  science,  like  law 
or  civil  engineering;  if  it  were  so,  the  drugs 
that  cure  a disease  in  one  man  would  cure  the 
same  disease  in  another,  whereas  it  is  well 
known  they  may  do  no  such  thing. 


The  surgeon  makes  a far  better  show.  He 
goes  to  a badly  broken  leg  and  sets  it.  Or  he 
amputates  a shattered  limb,  or  cuts  out  a can- 
cer, or  trepans  a head  for  fracture  of  the 
sku’u,  and  temporarily  or  permanently  cures 
his  patient.  The  midwifery  practitioner  also  is 
in  the  limelight;  he  rushes  off  to  a case  and 
amid  pain  and  excitement  puts  in  his  skilled 
work,  leaving  when  he  has  done  a calm,  happy, 
and  peaceful  mother  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  And  so  he  plays  his  part.  Thus  the 
surgeon  and  the  accoucheur  have  something  to 
show  for  their  work;  whereas  the  poor 
physician  at  the  bedside  of  Bright  s disease, 
consumption,  typhoid  fever,  or  some  other  in- 
sidious  disease  too  often  has  to  stand  by  help- 
lessly,  well  knowing  he  can  do  nothing;  to  be 
told,  likely  enough,  when  death  closes  the 
scene  he  didn’t  know  his  business!  The  life 
of  a physician  doing  medical  work  only  is,  in- 
deed, far  from  a happy  one;  it  might  be  made 
more  bearable  if  the  public  only  understood 
his  position  a little  more  intelligently. 


Home  Dressmaking. 


An  Easily-Made  Frock. 

LL  the  lovely  cotton  fabrics  shown  in  tlic 


shops  just  now  make  one’s  fingers  posi 


tively  ache  to  turn  them  into  dainty 
frocks,  so  very  charming  and  tempting  are 
they.  Mothers,  in  particular,  must  be  tempted 
to  invest  wildly  in  printed  cotton  crepes  and 
voiles,  ginghams,  zephyrs,  and  lawns,  picturing 
to  themselves  how  perfectly  charming  their 
own  special  darlings  will  look  in  such  fresh 
and  deliciously  childish  fabrics.  But,  alas, 
cotton  fabrics,  of  which  we  scarcely  used  to 
reckon  the  cost,  are  now  quite  as  expensive  as 
the  thinner  makes  of  silk  were  in  pre-war 
days,  and  one  cannot  invest  indiscriminately  in 
what  are  now  quite  expensive  stuffs.  One 
really  pretty  summer  dress,  however,  each 
small  girl  must  have,  and  I think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  daintier,  more  sum- 
niery,  or  more  childish  than  the  lovely  httle 
frock  shown  in  .our  sketch,  a frock  which  is 
just  as  easy  to  make  as  it  is  charming  to  look 


Would  the  general  public  be  surprised,  we 
wonder,  if  told  there  is  no  means  of  striking 
by  means  of  drugs  at  the  root  of  any  disease. 
Apart  from  giving  an  antidote  in  a poisoning 
case,  we  only  know  of  about  two  diseases  that 
can  be  directly  struck  at  or  stopped  by  drugs. 
One  of  these  is  rheumatic  fever  or  acute  rheu- 
matism; here  the  salicylates  of  soda  will  cut 
short  the  illness.  The  other  is  diphtheria;  the 
diphtheria  anti-toxin  will,  if  promptly  given, 
cure  it.  But  we  know  of  no  others.  For  the 
rest  all  the  physician  can  do  is  steer  the  pati^t 
through  his  illness  the  best  way  he  can.  He 
makes  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  may  be; 
he  sees  that  the  room  is  not  too  hot  or  too 
cold;  he  sees  that  proper  diet  is  given,  and  he 
treats  such  symptoms  as  can  be  treated  with 
drugs.  So  the  case  proceeds,  the  physician 
ever  watchful,  but  often _ helpless;  recovery 
takes  place  without  the  friends  being  able  to 
see  that  the  doctor  did  much;  death  may  re- 
sult, and  the  friends  say  that  so  far  as  they 
could  see  the  doctor  did  nothing! 


The  application  of  all  this  will  only  be  under- 
stood when  the  public  gain  a better  insight  into 
the  ethics  and  general  principles  of  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  when  they  comprehend  the 
complex  structure  of  the  living  human  body 
more  fully.  Even  among  the  educated  classes 
vast  ignorance  obtains  in  this  respect,  and  un- 
til it  is  removed  the  physician  will  never  show 
up  as  brilliantly  as  the  surgeon. 


like.  Our  illustration  shows  it  carried  out  in 
a very  fine  white  cotton  voile,  patterned  with 
powdered  pink  roses  and  green  leaves  upon  a 
background  of  tiny  black  spots.'  Plain  voile- 
white  or  coloured,  organdy,  lawn,  cotton 
Georgette,  haircord  muslin,  spotted  muslin, 
foulard,  crepe  de  Chine,  and  Jap  silk  are  all 
suitable  materials  in  which  to  make  up  this 
design.  It  will  take  2i  yards  of  40-in.  wide 
material,  or  its.  equivalent  in  wider  or  nar- 
rower fabrics  for  a child  of  from  two  to  four 
years.  The  design  is  suitable  for  children  of 
from  two  to  eight  years. 

The  Pattern. — There  are  only  four  pieces  in 
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The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  ev«n 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  in  the  one  week.  Only  questions  accompanied 
by  full  name  and  address  of  sender  will  receive 
attention. 


ment,  and  it  is  certainly  more  economical  of 
material.  Remember  that  110  turnings  are  al- 
lowed for  in  the  pattern;  therefore,  you  should 
leave  the  following:  i in.  on  seam  edges  of  the 
bodice,  i in.  on  lower  edge  of  bodice,  i m.  on 
sleeves  and  neck,  i in.  along  the  top  of  the 
skirt  i in.  on  skirt  seams,  i in.  on  bottom  ot 
skirt,  I in.  on  top  of  frills,  4 in.  on  bottorn  edge 
of  frills.  If  you  prefer  it,  you  may  make  the 
bodice  of  robe  muslin  and  the  skirt  of  ready 
embroidered  flouncing,  which  should  be  about 
16  in.  wide  for  a child  of  from  two  to  four 

years.  , • 1 . 

The  Cutting  Out.— Open  the  material  out  to 
its  full  width,  and  then  fold  it  in  such  a way 
that  the  two  selvedges  come  together  down 
one  side.  Then  lay  the  pattern  pieces  upon  it, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  placing  the  straight 
edge  of  the  bodice,  the  skirt  pieces,  and  the 
frill  to  the  fold  of  the  material.  You  will  have 
to  cut  the  frill  out  four  times  to  make  it  long 

enough.  ...  ^ t • 

The  Making.— Begin  with  the  frill.  Join  two 
strips  together  by  very  neat  French  sewing. 
Then  turn  up  a narrow  double  hem_  all  Mong 
one  edge  of  the  frill  and  machine  it. 
down  the  remaining  raw  edge  of  the  frill  to 
the  wrong  side,  divide  the  frill  into  four,  run 
a strong  double  gathering  thread  along  the 
top  of  each  of  the  four  divisions,  leaving  the 
thread  loose  at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  Treat 
the  second  frill  exactly  like  the  first  and  put 
them  on  one  side.  Now  cut  the  bodice  down 
the  middle  of  the  back  to  form  the  placket 
opening.  Put  a narrow  flat  facing  on  the  nght 
side  of  the  opening,  and  a wrap  facing  of  the 
same  width  on  the  left  side.  Now  join  to- 
gether the  under-arm  and  sleeve  seams  by 
very  neat  French  sewing.  Now  roll  the  edges 
of  the  neck  opening  and  whip  them  to  the 
beading.  Whip  the  lace  to  the  other  edge  of 
the  beading.  Trim  the  sleeves  and  the  bottom 
of  the  bodice  in  the  same  way.  Sew  buttons 
on  the  left  side  of  the  back  opening,  and  rnake 
corresponding  loops  on  the  right  side,  making 
them  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bodice. 

loin  the  skirt  pieces  by  French  ^wing,  again 
taking  care  that  it  is  very  neat.  Cut  an  open- 
ing about  5 in.  down  the  back  of  the  skirt  to 
correspond  with  the  bodice  opening.  Face  up 
each  side  of  the  opening  with  a narrow  strip 
of  material.  Now  turn  up  an  inch-wide  hem 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  sew  it.  Divide 
the  skirt  into  four  pieces,  draw  up  each  quar- 
ter of  both  frills  exactly  to  fit  each  quarter  of 
the  skirt,  and  finish  off  the  threads.  Pm  the 
frills  into  place  on  the  skirt,  regulating  the 
gathers  very  carefully  and  evenly,  and  arrange 
that  the  bottom  of  the  upper  frill  covers  the 
top  of  the  under-frill.  Sew  firmly  into  place. 
Gather  the  top  of  the  skirt  and  regulate  the 
gathers  very  nicely.  Sew  these  gathers  on  to 
a double  band  of  nainsook  or  cambric,  just 
long  enough  to  go  very  loosely  round  the 
child’s  waist.  Cover  the  band  with  a slightly 
folded  band  of  ribbon,  which  should  be  finished 
at  the  back  by  a smart  bow.  Then  whip  the 
cambric  band  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  bead 
ing,  and  fix  the  bow  at  the  back  into  the  pro- 
per position  by  a press-stud. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each;  cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  numj^r,  ^close 
remittance,  and  address  FARMERS  GAZETTE,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 


this  pattern:  the  bodice,  which  is  cut  all  in 
one  piece,  the  skirt  front,  the  skirt  back,  and 
the  frill.  Before  cutting  olit,  lay  the  pattern 
against  your  daughter,  and  make  any  little 
alterations  that  may  be  necessary.  You  will 
find  it  both  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to 
do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the  cut-out  gar- 


To  wash  blankets,  let  them  soak  several 
hours  in  a tub  of  cool  water  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  two  large  tablespoons  of  borax  and 
a pint  of  soft  soap.  Wash  and  drain  and  rinse 
thoroughly,  hanging  up  to  dry  without  wring- 
ing, as  that  hurts  their  fluffiness. 


Have  you  cane-seated  chairs  that  need  clean- 
ing? Sponge  with  soapy  hot  water  to  both 
cleanse  and  tighten. 
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DUNGANNON  SHOW. 

Continued  from  page  732. 

his  Javeline  with  success.  Mr.  'J'.  J.  Irwin’s 
cow,  New  Year’s  Dream  3rd,  won  in  a class 
for  females  of  the  Alderney,  Jersey,  or  Guern- 
sey breeds,  and  in  a Kerry  or  Dexter  cow  class 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  McClean,  Donagh- 
morc,  for  his  Rose.  In  a dairy  cow  class  Mr. 
Alex.  White,  Bush,  gained  first  prize  and  the 
challenge  cup  with  his  cow.  Strawberry. 

SHEEP  AND  PICS. 

Messrs.  J.  and  W.  J.  McKenzie,  Drurnderg, 
were  amongst  the  leading  exhibitors  of  sheep, 
winning  first  prize  in  the  ram  class  and  first 
in  the  ram  lamb  class.  Mr.  W.  J.  McKenzie 
also  showed  the  winning  pen  of  ewes,  in  which 
class  Mr.  J.  McKenzie  was  second,  as  he  also 
was  in  the  ram  lamb  class.  The  trustees  of 
Mr.  A.  Burges,  Parkanaur,  had  a first  prize 
with  their  ewe  lambs,  Mr.  R.  Burrows, 
•Yglish,  won  three  first  prizes,  ram,  ram  lamb, 
and  pen  of  two  ewes;  while  in  a couple  of 
other  ewe  classes  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Wiggins  and  Mr.  D.  Irwin. 

There  were  only  two  classes  of  swine.  In 
that  for  boars  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Benson,  Rock,  for  his  Glebe  Chieftain,  and  in 
a breeding  sow  class  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly’s 
Biddy  beat  Mr.  W.  R.  Henderson’s  Boxhall 
Countess  7th. 


Porladown  Show 

ON  Thursday,  3rd  inst.,  the  third  of  the 
Ulster  Shows  to  be  held  on  successive 
days  was  brought  off.  This  was  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Portadown  Agricul- 
tural and  Recreation  Company,  and,  like  the 
earlier  fixtures  at  Coleraine  and  Dungannon, 
it  was  crowned  with  much  success  ; in  fact,  it 
was  by  far  the  best  Show  organised  by  this 
company.  Beautiful  weather  prevailing,  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  company  of  visitors  assembled 
on  the  well-situated  grounds.  The  exhibits 
which  were  much  more  numerous  than  usual, 
included  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  goats, 
dairy  produce,  poultry,  a large  turn  out  of  dogs 
(which  was  one  of  the  chief  features),  and  also 
an  excellent  home  industries  section.  Good 
quality  was  shown  in  all  departments.  . The 
afternoon  programme  of  horse  jumping, 
driving,  etc.,  attracted  a large  crowd.  The 
arrangements  for  the  day  had  been  well  made 
by  Mr.  Audrey  Lewis,  the  secretary,  and  every- 
thing was  carried  out  in  splendid  order. 

Horses. 

In  the  opening  class  for  half-bred  stallions 
Mr.  John  Whigham,  Newry,  won  first  prize 
with  Glenavon  Torchlight,  Mr.  H.  L.  Cham- 
bers, V.S.,  Banbridge,  coming  second  with  his 
Spook  II.  The  latter  came  first  in  the  next 
class  for  agricultural  stallions,  where  his  Irish 
footprint  beat  Mr.  N.  Norris’s  Raemon.  In  a 
couple  of  classes  for  hunter  mares  or  geldings 
Mr.  B.  Laverty,  Moy,  with  Poor  Mick,  won  in 
the  older  group,  and  Mr.  L.  Aston,  Dundalk, 
showed  the  winner  of  the  younger  lot.  Mr. 
.‘\ston  ivas  also  first  in  the  class  for  hunter 
brood  mares,  and  with  the  same  animal.  Mis- 
chief, led  the  class  for  general  purpose  mares 
or  geldings.  In  a harness  class  Mr.  M.  Fred- 
lander,  Londonderry,  took  the  lead  with  Royal 
■Mathias  ; in  the  younger  classes  for  general 
purpose  horses,  Mr.  J.  Cairns’  Lamb’s  Island  ; 
.Mr.  II.  Porter,  Tandragee,  and  Mr.  J.  Lough- 
rin.  Sherrygroan,  were  winners  ; while  in  the 
agricultural  classes  first  prizes  were  won  b>’ 
Mr.  J.  Carter.  Portadown,  who  also  secured  two 
challenge  ciqis  ; Mr.  T.  Taylor,  Markethill  ; 
Mr.  N.  Bleakley,  Tandragee  ; Mr.  J.  Crummie, 
Portadown  ; Mr.  S.  Kelly  and  Mr.  R.  Wood- 
house.  Prizes  for  pure-bred  Clydesdales  were 
won  by  Messrs.  E.  Maginnis,  J.  Carter,  and  J. 
W.  Cromie. 

Cattle. 

Shorthorn  bulls  of  two  years  and  over  formed 
the  first  of  the  cattle  classes,  and  Messrs.  F. 
H.  and  T.  T.  Maclean,  Glenanne,  showed  the 
winner  here  in  Collynie  Cupid,  with  Mr.  J. 
■M'Kenna,  Glasslough,  second.  .\  class  for 
yearling  shorthorn  bulls  was  led  by  Throsk 
Broadhooks  t4th,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Hegan, 
Tulh  hoguc  ; second  iirize  here  went  to  Mr.  S. 


j.  Woods,  Poyntzpass,  for  his  Ballyneil  Jim, 
and  a third  prize  to  Sir  J.  II.  Stronge,  Bart.,  for 
his  Shankill  Orphan  Count.  The  first  and 
second  prizes  in  the  shorthorn  cow  class  were 
won  by  Messrs.  Maclean’s  pair,  Broadhooks 
Beauty  6th  and  Glenanne  Luxury.  The  same 
owners’  Glenanne  Missie  came  first  in  the  year- 
ling heifer  class,  while  the  winning  two-year- 
old  heifer  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Cowdy,  Lough- 
all.  Amongst  the  other  breeds  shown  were 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  in  which  classes  first 
prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  John  Hoy,  Portadown  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Johnston,  Portadown,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Clow,  J.P.,  Portadown.  In  a class  for  Kerry 
or  Dexter  cows  Mr.  S.  Kerry,  Moyallan,  came 
first  ; and  of  the  three  classes  of  British 
I riesians  Messrs.  F.  and  T.  Maclean  gained 
two  firsts  and  Mr.  Ed.  Cowdry  one  first.  In 
the  confined  classes  for  farmers  the  chief 
winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Troughton,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  G.  Jennett,  F.  G.  Fullerton,  H. 
Creaney,  jun. 

Sheep  and  Pigs. 

There  were  seven  sheep  classes.  In  the  first 
three,  for  rams,  ram  lambs  and  ewes  of  the 
Border  Leicester  breed,  Mr.  W.  F.  Uprichard, 
Gilford,  gained  all  the  leading  prizes,  and  also 
led  in  a class  for  horned  ewes.  The  class  for 
Border  Leicester  ewe  lambs  was  headed  by  a 
lamb  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Uprichard,  and  in  a couple  of 
classes  for  cross-bred  sheep  the  chief  awards 
went  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Campbell  and  Mr.  D. 
Wilson. 

In  all  three  classes  of  pigs  the  winners  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Reid,  Tullyglush,  Ban- 
bridge.  This  breeder  got  first  and  second 
prizes  with  his  White  Ulster  boars,  first  prize 
with  his  White  Ulster  sow,  and  first  and  second 
in  the  class  for  sows  of  any  other  breed. 


NOTES  ON  COMING  SHOWS. 

Next  to  the  Royal  Ulster,  there  is  no  more 
important  Show  in  the  Northern  province  than 
that  held  at  Ballymena  by  the  Co.  Antrim 
Agricultural  Association.  The  present  year’s 
fixture  at  this  town  will  take  place  On  Wed- 
nesday next,  i6th  inst.,  and  everything  points 
to  it  being  a record  success.  The  total  entries 
are  above  anything  obtained  by  this  Associa- 
tion in  past  years,  and  will  combine  to  make  a 
most  varied  and  interesting  exhibition.  As 
usual,  there  will  be  classes  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  goats,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  dairy 
produce;  a big  display  of  farm  machinery  is 
also  promised,  while  additional  interesting 
items  will  be  a scientific  farrier  demonstration 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  instruc- 
tors, demonstrations  in  butter  and  cheese- 
making, bee-keeping  and  honey-extracting, 
etc.,  by  the  Department’s  instructors  also, 
and  various  other  horticultural  and  agricultural 
exhibits.  Horse  jumping  and  driving  competi- 
tions will  also  be  included  in  the  programme. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  now  issued 
the  prize  list  for  the  Horse  Show,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Ballsbridge  from  August  loth  to 
13th  inclusive.  There  are  forty-six  classes  ar- 
ranged for,  eleven  of  which  are  for  thorough- 
breds, fifteen  for  hunters,  five  for  ponies, 
twelve  for  harness  horses,  and  three  for  trot- 
ting horses.  Very  valuable  prizes  are  offered 
in  each  class,  amounting  to  £25  for  a first 
place  in  the  thoroughbred  section  and  to  £30 
for  a first  prize  in  the  harness  classes.  Then, 
in  addition,  there  are  numerous  cups,  two  of 
which  are  put  up  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
also  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  other  special 
awards.  The  jumping  programme  consists  of 
eight  competitions,  one  of  these  being  confined 
to  lady  riders,  and  the  prizes  here  amount  up 
to  £25  for  a first  winner.  Entries  for  all 
classes  close  on  8th  July,  or,  with  double  fees, 
on  15th  July,  and  entry  forms  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Agricultural  Superintendent, 
Leinster  House,  Dublin. 

The  Munster  Agricultural  Society  have  ar- 
ranged an  interesting  programme  for  their 
Summer  Show,  to  be  Iicld  on  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
July  at  Cork  Park.  There  are  numerous 
classes  proHding  for  the  leading  breeds  of 
horses  and  cattle,  also  goats,  poultr}^  dairy 
produce,  etc.,  while  for  the  second  day  an  ex- 


hibition of  flowers  and  vegetables  has  been  ar- 
ranged. The  competitions  include  butter-mak- 
mg,  poultry-plucking,  milk  trials  for  cattle  and 
goats,  and  also,  of  course,  the  popular  horse- 
jumping competitions.  A sale  of  cattle  will 
take  place  on  the  closing  day.  Entries  for  the 
Show  close  on  Saturday,  June  12th,  or  by  first 
post  on  the  morning  of  14th,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork. 

The  Summer  Show  of  the  North-West  of 
Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  fixed 
for  the  23rd  and  24th  of  this  month,  promises 
to  be  a great  success.  To  be  held  on  the 
Society  s grounds,  Brandywell,  Londonderry 
It  will  contain  sections  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  goats,  poultry,  pigeons,  butter,  eggs,  farm’ 
implements  and  machinery,  a further  feature 
being  a special  dog  show  held  under  Kennel 
Llub  rules.  There  will  also  be  competitions  in 
butter-making,  poultry-plucking  and  trussing, 
und,  as  usual,  horse  jumping,  riding,  driving’ 
etc.  TEe  value  of  the  prizes  offered  totals  al- 
most £800,  and  a good  entry  may  be  ex- 
pected in  all  classes.  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
Oliver  Bond,  Castle  Street,  Londonderry. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

COMMITTEE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A meeting  of  the  above  committee  was  held 
at  Leinster  House  on  Thursday,  3rd  June.  E. 
J.  Beaumont-Nesbitt,  H.M.L.  (vice-president) 
m the  chair.  Also  present— Sir  J.  M'Grath, 
^ secretary)  ; D.  R.  Pack-Beresford, 

C.B.E.  D.L.;  Lieut.-Col.  T.  J.  de  Burgh, 
U.L. ; Lieut. -Col.  Coote  Hely-Hutchinson  ; N. 
F.  .Yrchdale,  R.  W.  Hall-Dare,  D.L.;  Capt  R 
H.  Fowler,  D.L.;  J.  S.  Gordon,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.- 
R.  K.  Wright. 

The  Agricultural  Superintendent  reported 
that  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  in  connec- 
tion with  the  late  agricultural  show  had  been 
out  without  the  slightest  hitch,  and  no 
difficulties  had  arisen  to  mar  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  successful  agricultural 
show  ever  held  in  Ireland. 

The  committee  were  particularly  gratified 
with  the  report,  and  unanimously  decided  that 
next  year’s  Show  should  be  held  at  the  same 
period,  viz.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, 10th,  11th,  and  12th  May,  1921. 

A resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Society  from 
the  people  of  Killoe  for  the  kindness  shown  bv 
the  superintendent  and  stewards  to  their 
workers  who  assisted  at  the  successful  spinning 
and  weaving  demonstration  at  the  Show  was 
received  with  particular  pleasure. 

The  Superintendent  was  empowered  to  pro- 
vide improved  facilities  for  the  admission  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery  at 
future  Shows,  in  view  of  the  very  large  increase 
in  this  section. 

It  was  reported  that  the  judges  for  the  com- 
ing Horse  Show  had  practically  all  accepted 
office,  and  the  schedule  had  already  been  issued 
to  all  past  exhibitors. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LENT  ON 
HIRE.  


SACKS 


We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS,  MOTORS.  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES.  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  "brothers 

Coftiraciors  to  DeJ>t.  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  O.P.O.,  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

T«le£pamt— "Mtri*  Dublin."  Telephone  1675 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 


Foe  SATjE  Eed  and  White  13  monthe  Dairy  Bull; 

Shortltorn  Friesian  cross;  dam,  registered 
dairy  cow;  sire’s  dam,  1,000-gallon  cow;  price,  £30. 
—Deane,  Longraigue,  Foulks  Mill.  Co.  Wexford.  p64 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  June  10. — Prices  for  beef  continue 
to  weaken.  To-day’s  market  was  again 
heavily  supplied,  but,  except  for  the  home 
butchering  trade,  the  demand  was  very  poor, 
and  an  unusually  large  number  of  beasts  were 
left  unsold.  Best  bullocks  and  heifers  suiting 
the  home  trade  sold  well  enough  at  95s.  to 
103s.  and  105s.  per  cwt.,  but  other  sorts  were 
several  shillings  per  cwt.  cheaper,  medium 
quality  beasts  going  at  from  92s.  6d.  to  95s. 
per  cwt.,  and  inferior  from  77s.  6d.  to  about 
90s.  per  cwt.  Fat  bulls  were  also  cheaper  at 
70s.  to  96s.  and  loos.  per  cwt.  for  best  selec- 
tions. 

There  was  also  an  excessive  supply  of  sheep, 
and  prices  here  must  be  marked  down  from 
3s.  to  5s.  per  head  cheaper  than  last  week. 
Choice  mutton  brought  from  is.  Sd.  to  is.  gd. 
per  Ik,  and  other  descriptions  from  is.  2d.  to 
IS.  6d.  per  lb.,  the  best  of  the  lambs  fetching 
from  60s.  to  90s.  each. 

The  entries  in  the  pig  market  totalled  1,480, 
or  428  head  over  last  week.  There  was  a fair 
attendance  of  buyers,  but,  with  such  ample 
supplies  to  draw  upon,  they  took  things  very 
ciuietly,  seJlers  having  to  concede  somewhat  in 
order  to  do  business.  All-round  there  was  a 
a drop  in  prices  of  from  2S.  to  5®-  pcr  cwt. 
Choice  fat  hogs,  126s.  to  130s.  per  cwt.;  coarse, 
I22S.  to  125s.  per  cwt.;  sows,  iios.  to  115s.  per 
cwt. 


THIS  WEEK’S  PRICES 
AT  DUBLIN  MARKETS 


Cattle  (per  cwt.  live  weight)— 

9. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

Best  quality 

..  95 

0 

to 

105 

0 

Secondary  quality 

..  92 

6 

to 

95 

0 

Inferior  quality 

..  77 

6 

to 

91 

6 

Sheep  (per  lb.  carcase)— 

Choice  mutton 

1 

7 

to 

1 

9 

Secondary  quality 

1 

2 

to 

1 

6 

Pigs  (per  cwt.  live  weight) — 

Choice  bacon  and  pork 

.,  126 

0 

to 

130 

0 

Heavy  and  shipping 

..  122 

0 

to 

125 

0 

Crain  /per  barrel) — 

White  oats 

..  33 

0 

to 

38 

0 

Black  oats 

..  32 

0 

to 

33 

0 

Potatoes  (per  cwt.) 

..  12 

6 

to 

14 

6 

Butter  (per  lb.) 

2 

6 

to 

2 

7 

Eggs  (per  gt.  hundred)— 

Hens 

..  27 

0 

to 

28 

0 

Ducks 

..  26 

0 

to 

28 

0 

Hay  and  Straw  (per  cwt.)— 

Best  hay  ... 

9 

0 

to 

10 

0 

Medium  hay 

8 

0 

to 

8 

9 

Oaten  straw 

4 

0 

to 

5 

0 

Wheaten  Straw 

4 

9 

to 

5 

6 

Messrs.  Cavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Pnrssia  Street, 
Dublin,  June  10.— Supplies Cattle  2,499,  increase, 
512 ; sheep  9,794,  increase  3,285.  On  account  of  the 
diflSculty  in  getting  cattle  shipped,  trade  was  much 
worse,  and  a reduction  of  £2  per  head  had  to  be 
accepted  to  effect  a clearance.  There  was  also  a 
slower  demand  for  sheep  and  lambs,  late  rates  being 
barely  obtained  for  best  classes,  and  others  were 
difBcult  to  place.  Quotations; — Beet  bullocks  and 
heifers,  96s.  to  lOOs.  (exceptional,  102s.  6d);  others, 
32s.  to  95s.;  cows  and  bulls,  40s.  to  96s.  per  cwt., 
live  weight;  mutton.  Is.  7d.  to  2s.;  lambs,  45s.  to 
86s. 

Messrs.  Canly,  Sons  & Co.,  27,  28,  and  29  Prussia 
Street,  Dublin,  June  10. — Beasts  2,499,  increase  312 ; 
sheep  9,794,  increase  5,285. — A weaker  tendency  all 
round  in  trade  for  cattle  and  lower  quotations 
ruled.  Some  choice  lots  of  heavy  bullocks 
brought  from  100s.  to  103s.  per  cwt.  The 
latter  figure  was  paid  by  Mr.  Byrne,  Blaokrock,  for 
a choice  draft  of  Angus  cross-bred  fed  by  Mr.  Laid- 
low,  Castleknock.  Plenty  of  well-finished  cattle 
were  obtainable  between  92s.  and  96s.  per  cwt. ; sec- 
ondary and  inferior  sorts.  85s.  to  91s.  per  cwt.  Pat 
cow®  not  so  readily  placed  and  prices  in  buyers’ 
favour.  The  choicer  selection  of  sheep  and  lambs 
were  sold  earlier  and  brought  last  week’s  quotation®. 
Ofther  classes  appeared  to  be  too  plentiful,  and 
prices  moved  downwards. 

Messrs.  Bergin,  O’Connor  & Co.,  Ltd.,  11  St. 
Joseph’s  Eoad,  Dublin,  June  10«. — Supplies — Cattle 
2,499,  increase  312;  sheep  9,794,  increase  3,285. 
Larger  supplies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
well-finished  beasts  which  were  sold  to  home  buyers 
at  a reduction  of  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  from  last  week’s 
price,  trade  was  exceptionally  quiet.  The  export 
demand  very  limited.  Values  of  secondary  and 

other  sorts  proportionally  lower.  A large  increase 
in  number  of  sheep  and  lamb®  and  demand  much 
worse,  full  shipping  facilities  being  lacking,  prices 
5s.  to  lOs.  per  head  cheaper.  Rough  sheep  and 
thin  lambs  very  irregular  to  sell.  Quotations 
Cattle  (best),  95s.  to  100s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  ex- 
ceptional, 102®.  6d. ; secondary,  88s.  to  94s. ; cows, 
bulls,  70s.  to  95s.;  mutton.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  lOd,  per 
lb. ; lambs,  50s.  to  80s.  each. 


Mr.  Robert  Craigle,  37  Prussia  Street,  June  10.— 
Cattle  eupplics  2,499,  increase  312;  sheep  supplies 
9,794,  increase  3,285.  'I’lie  supply  of  well-finished 
cattle  on  offer  was  i)lac<‘d  early  to  the  home  trade 
at  last  week’s  prices.  Secondary  descriptions  in 
quiet  demand  at  slightly  reduced  rates.  The  large 
increase  in  sheep  and  lambs  had  it®  effect  on  trade, 
and  prices  were  lower  for  all  classes;  a clearance 
impossible.  Quotations Cattle,  best,  from  100®. 
to  105s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  from  85®. 
to  105s.  per  cwt,  live  weight;  secondary,  from  85s. 
to  99s.  per  cwt.;  cows,  from  60s.  to  95s.  per  cwt.; 
sheep,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.;  lamb®,  from 
40b.  to  92s.  each. 

BELFAST,  June  8.— The  number  of  cattle,  etc., 
offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  291  cattle 
and  638  sheep;  total,  929.  The  following  are  the 
prices  per  head; — Bullocks,  first-class,  £60  to  £70; 
second-class,  £50  to  £59;  heifers,  first-class,  £49  to 
£58;  eecond-clasB,  £39  to  £48;  cows,  first-class,  £50 
to  £60;  second-class,  £41  to  jS49;  sheep,  £6  to  £8; 
lambs,  £3  10s.  to  £5.  Prices  per  cwt.,  live  weight;— 
Bullocks,  prime,  £5  5s.  to  £5  7s.  6d. ; very  good, 
£5  2s.  6d.  to  £5  4s. ; heifers  prime,  £5  5s.  6d.  to  £5 
7®.  6d.;  very  good,  £5  2s.  6d.  to  £5  3s.  ; cows,  prime, 
£4  18S.  6d.  to  £5  Os.  6d. ; very  good,  £4  16s.  to  £4 
17s.  Beef,  firsficlass.  Is.  6d.  to  1b.  8d. ; second-class. 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d. ; mutton.  Is.  7d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— The  usual 
weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  held  by  Messrs. 
John  Robeon,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  was  numerically  similar 
to  the  previous  market.  Lambs  advanced  slightly 
in  value  to  the  extent  of  about  3s.  per  head;  light 
mutton  remained  normal,  and  heavy  mutton  was 
also  selling  at  about  last  week’s  values.  Blackfaced 
wedders  made  up  to  105s.,  Blackfaced  ewes  to  90s., 
White  wedders  to  166®.,  White  ewes  to  185s.,  rams 
to  190s.,  large  lambs  to  117s.,  and  crossbred  lambs 
to  95s.  At  the  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle 
held  on  Tuesday  there  was  a reduction  in  bullocks, 
heifers  and  bull®.  Cow®  were  slightly  increased, 
and  store  cattle  were  a normal  display.  The  de- 
mand was  keen  both  for  home  and  export,  and  up 
to  1129.  per  live  cwt.  was  recorded  for  prime  bul- 
locks and  heifers  of  medium  and  heavy  weights. 
Secondary  ruled  between  100s.  and  105s.,  and  small 
unfinished  cattle  90s.  to  99®.  There  was  a good  pro- 
portion of  grass  cattle  on  offer,  and  for  the  best 
sorts  up  to  110s.  per  live  cwt.  was  obtained.  Bulls 
varied  between  95s.  and  105s.,  and  in  the  cow  de- 
partment live  weight  values  ranged  from  85s.  to 
97®.  All  classes  of  stores  were  in  keen  demand  at 
enhanced  values  owing  to  abundance  of  keep.  Bul- 
locks made  up  to  £75,  heifers  to  £65,  cows  to  £68. 
and  bulls  to  £94. 

John  Colgan  & Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
an  average  show  of  cattle  for  the  season  on  offer 
on  Tuesday.  Butchers  and  shepherds  were  again 
well  represented,  the  latter  purchasing  heavily. 
All  descriptions  met  a fast  dear  selling  trade,  and  a 
complete  clearance  easily  effected.  Best  bullocks, 
£66;  heifers,  £60;  bulls,  £75;  cow®,  £60.  There  was 
an  average  number  of  sheep  and  a much  larger  show 
of  lambs  on  offer,  with  a good  attendance  of  buyers. 
A good  selling  .trade  was  experienced  for  prime 
lambs  and  sheep  of  light  weight,  heavy  mutton  and 
rougher  descriptions  of  lamb  jbeing  barely  so  good 
a trade,  a clearance  being  effected  at  the  finish. 
Whitefaced  wethers,  200;  Whitefaced  ewes,  195s.; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  95s. ; Blackfaced  wethers,  102s. ; 
cross  hoggs,  195s.;  lambs,  105s.  to  57s.  6d. 

Wm.  B.  Fttt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick — Weekly 
Market,  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock,  and  Sheep,  June  9. 
— Entries  above  seasonable  supplies.  Good  dem  md 
for  yearlings ; previous  rates  maintained.  Three- 
year-old  bullocks,  £33  to  £34;  fat  heifers,  £31  10s. 
to  £36  10s.;  strippers,  £28  5s.  to  £33  10s.;  two-year- 
old  bullocks,  small,  £20  10®.  to  £26  15s. ; heifers, 
£24  to  £26;  yearling  heifers,  £19  to  £24  5s.;  second 
run,  £15  to  £17;  bullocks,  £17  7s.  to  £20  10s.;  second 
run,  £14  to  £16  10®.;  fat  sheep,  £6  to  £7  12s.  6d.; 
hoggets,  £4  12s.  to  £6  8s-.  Good  all-round  trade  and 
attendance. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  June  8.— The  attendance  of  the  trade 
at  our  Corn  Exchange  was  very  small,  and  quite  a 
stagnant  disposition  prevailed  with  regard  to  busi- 
ness, anything  doing  being  more  or  less  of  a retail 
character  and  confined  to  oats  at  practically  last 
week’s  prices. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  June  8.— Supplies  of  fruit  rather  better, 
but  strawberries  very  late  for  season ; first  outdoor 
Co.  Dublin  lots  in  this  morning;  best,  17s.  to  20s. 
per  lb.;  seconds,  13s.  to  15s.,  and  small  and  poor, 
3s.  6d.  to  6s. ; gooseberries  averaged  6d.  to  8d.,  and 
epecial  lOd.  per  quart  and  pint;  peaches.  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  each;  Irish  tomatoes,  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  Grapes  dear.  All  kind®  vegetables  in  large 
supply,  and  fair  all-round  demand,  but  rates  are 
tending  lower.  Scallions  a glut,  but  still  saleable 
at  cheap  figure®;  cucumbers,  6s.  to  12s.  and  15s.  per 
dozen;  peas,  16s.  per  float;  kidney  beans,  2®.  9d.  to 
3s.  per  lb.;  spinach.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  tray,  and  5s. 
per  bag;  lettuce,  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
carrot®,  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen  bunches ; parsley,  6d. 
to  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  tray  ; scallions,  6d.  to  lOd.  and 
Is.  per  bundle;  cauliflowers,  9®.  to  10s.  and  12s.  per 
dozen;  seconds,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.;  rhubarb,  4s.  6d.  to 
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Washing  at  Homo 


Is  made  shorter  and  pleasanter  by  uslnc 
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“VOWEL”  WASHER 

Supersedes  old ‘*tub  aad 
scrubbing”  method. 


Clean  Culture 

THE  NEW  SOIL  SCIENCE, 
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An  original  and  scientific  treatise  on  the 
mineralieed  humus  method  of  soil  fertilization  with- 
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7s.,  12s.,  and  14s.  per  dozen;  beet,  3d.  to  5d.  ditto; 
thyme,  6d.  to  8d.  per  bunch;  mint,  IJd.  to  5d  ditto; 
York  cabbage,  30s.  to  45s.  and  60s.  per  load; 
radishes,  4d.  to  Is.  per  dozen  bunches;  leeks,  4d.  to 
6d.  ijer  bunch. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  June  8.— Market  here  remains  bare  of 
supplies  with  a more  or  less  enforced  idleness  at 
the  sales  end  owing  to  continued  strike  of  employees 
in  leading  retail  poulterers’  establishments  besides 
toe  hang-up  in  London  North-Western  goods  traffic. 
However,  matters  look  like  being  amicably  settled 
within  a short  time  now.  In  meanwhile  chickens 
are  only  kind  of  birds  that  are  featuring  to  any 
extent,  and  these  are  readily  placed  to  special  clients 
on  arrival.  Any  old  fowl  coming  in,  too,  where  fat 
and  tender  are  cleared,  but  values  carry  little  sta- 
bility or  certainty.  Babbits  are  greatly  wanted; 
best  trapped.  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  9d.  each,  and  full-sized 
fresh  graziers.  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lOd.  each. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  June  8.— Trade  very  slack  for  potatoes, 
^und  qualities  of  old  are  scarce,  and  Dates  are 
held  at  from  12s.  6d.  to  13s,,  and  Skerries,  14s  and 
14s.  6d.  per  cwt.  However,  season  for  old  is  begin- 
ning to  show  palpable  exhaustion,  while  new  Bush 
and  Lusk  potatoes  are  increasing  in  supply  and 
quality,  while  prices  are  correspondingly  easing, 
and  on  vegetable  market  to-day  made  3s.  to  5s.  per 
stone.  Canary  Island  first  quality  potatoes  look 
like  good  value  at  28s.  to  30s.  per  box,  yet  are  not 
clearing  freely. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  June  9.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  294  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  £9  10s.  to  £10  per  cwt.  Good 
demand. 

BUTTER. 

DUBLIN,  June  8. — Good  supply  of  creams,  but 
really  choice  parcels  scarce  and  dearer,  due  to  brisk 
inquiry.  Seconds  slow.  Factories  and  choice  far- 
mers’ cools  sell  well;  unduly  large  proportion  of 
secondary  grade  sent  on.  These  not  wanted. 
Choice  creams,  lb.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.  6id.;  extras,  2s.  7d.; 
seconds,  2s.  5Jd.,  2s.  6d.;  choice  farmers,  2s.,  2s  3d.  • 
secondary  and  inferior.  Is.  8d.,  2s.  Id. 

EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  June  8.— -Fair  supply  of  hen  eggs,  but 
condition  of  some  cases  very  poor,  number  of  stale 
over-held  eggs  being  extremely  large.  Demand 
brisk  for  prime  quality,  and  prices  show  firmer 
tendency.  Hen  eggs,  27s.,  28s.  per  120  for  best, 
down  to  22s.  6d.  for  seconds  and  smalls.  Best  duck 
eggs,  28s.,  120. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  June  8.— Fair  supply  of  country  and 
Co.  Dublin  hay  on  market,  bulk  of  good  well  saved 
bright  class.  Trade  throughout  proved  dull  and 
slumpy.  Second  and  third  crop  hay  very  tedious 
to  get  out  of  at  uncertain  prices,  while  ordinary 
descriptions  of  old  meadow  proved  a veritable  drug 
to  move.  Demand  chiefly  for  first  crop  hay,  which 
averaged  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  in  exceptional 
early  cases  9s.  9d.  and  10s.  per  cwt.  Medium  strong 
hay,  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  and  8s.  9d. ; old  meadow  sorts, 
4s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Best  oat  straw  sold  around 
5s.  per  cwt.,  and  other  classes  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  per  cwt; 
wheaten,  4s.  9d.  to  5s.  6d. ; some  talk  of  a few  pence 
more  on  occasional  exceptioanl  circumstances. 


SIWPSONS 

CALF  MEAL 

REARS  CAMS  WITHOUT  MIlKjmS  SCOUR 
SAVES  £Z  ON  EVERY  CALF  REARED^ 

SWSOKS 

HAY.  STRAW 

& CATTLE  Or  luC 


FATJENS  ALL  STOCK  FASTER. 
INCREASES  FEEDERS’  PROFIT 

.Sold  by  all  Corn,  Seed  & Drag  Merchantak 
cBESCPSOS  Co.,  Ltd.,  WESTMORElAin)  WTT.ta  ^ 
T<»xn»  >*  aWbrwfOl  St,.  Londo*. 

Or  to  Adams  A Anderson,  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
W.  Henohie,  7 Anhfleld  Terrace,  Terennre,  Dublin. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

by  a.  t.  Matthews. 

Grain,  In  22  English  markets  last  week  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  was  72s.  6d.  per  480  lbs.,  a 
decline  Irom  the  week  before  of  3d.  per  qr.  Prices 
^nged  from  71s.  lOd.  at  Devizes  up  to  73s  5d.  at 
Hereford.  The  Mark  Lane  quotation  was  72s.  lid. 
Barley  in  16  markets  averaged  86s.  9d.  per  400  lbs. 
Prices  r^ged  from  71e.  6d.  at  Devizes  up  to  107s. 
lid.  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Mark  Lane  was  quoted 
at  82s.  5d.,  where  there  was  more  inquiry.  Oats  in 
19  markets  averaged  64s.  4d.  per  312  Ibe.  Prices 
ranged  from  60s.  5d.  at  Dorchester  up  to  67s.  2d.  at 
Canterbury.  Oats  were  2s.  Id.  per  qr.  dearer  on 
the  week.  Imported  pollards  fetched  £16  per  ton 
in  London. 

Fat  Cnttle.  The  number  of  cattle  at  market  was 
wnsiderably  smaller,  being  only  3,335  against  6,598 
the  previous  week,  and  a three  years’  average  of 
7,250.  The  principal  decreases  were  at  Newcastle, 
London,  and  Salford.  The  quality  of  the  animals 
on  offer  continues  generally  poor.  Some  heavy- 
weight bulls  of  17  to  18  cwt.  w'ere  offered  in  some 
markets.  In  22  markets  the  best  Shortlionrs  made 
95s.  per  live  cwt. 

Fat  Shesp  and  Lambs. — Prices  were  further  re- 
duced 3 per  lb.  on  June  1st.  The  total  number  at 
market  was  5,983  against  6,567  the  week  before 
and  a three  years’  average  of  28,214.  The  price 
now  stands  at  17d.  per  lb.,  plus  the  value  of  the 
ekin. 

Fat  Calves. — The  number”  of  calves  for  slaughter 
was  3,672  against  three  years’  average  of  3,121. 
The  average  price  was  reduced  to  is.  9d.  for  the  best 
quality. 

Fat  Pigs. — There  were  considerably  more  fat  pigs 
at  market,  and  prices  gave  way.  The  price  of  bacon 
pigs  averaged  22s.  4d.  per  stone,  and  of  porkers 
238.  2d. 

Dead  Meat, — In  the  Central  Market  there  were 
shorter  supplies  of  home-killed  beef,  but  the  condi- 
tion was  somewhat  better,  while  the  amount  of 
frozen  on  offer,  though  smaller,  weis  sufficient  for 
all  requirements.  Very  little  veal  obtainable  and 
demand  keen.  Home-killed  mutton  was  very  scarce, 
but  the  supplies  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  were 
fairly  large,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Australian. 
British  pork  again  in  slow  request  and  prices 
slightly  easier. 

Store  Stock.— With  growing  weather  and  abun- 
dance of  grass  store  cattle  are  now  in  keen  demand 
and  very  dear.  Store  pigs  are  decidedly  cheaper. 

CATTLE. 

BIEMINGHAM,  June  8. — A limited  supply  of  pigs, 
but  an  improved  demand  for  bacon  pigs  and  small 
pigs ; heavy  pigs  and  sows,  however,  were  difficult 
to  dispose  of.  Bacon  pigs  and  small  pigs  realised 
30s.  per  score  dead  weight,  and  sows  20s. 

SALFOBD,  June  8.— Very  small  supply  of  13  Welsh 
cattle,  mostly  first  grade  beasts,  and  31  locally  fed 
animals  of  inferior  quality.  Only  20  Welsh  sheep 
were  penned,  and  quality  was  moderate.  At  Man- 
chester fat  pig  market  335  Irish,  54  Welsh,  and  13 
Cheshire  were  shown;  quality  was  good,  and  demand 
firm  at  21s,  7d,  per  14lb.  stone  dead  weight. 

DEBBY,  June  8. — Bather  more  fat  cattle  were  on 
offer  than  last  week,  and  quality  was  fair.  Sheep 
were  on  small  show,  all  being  locally  fed  animals, 
while  quality  generally  was  good,  although  three 
sheep  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  slaughter.  Pelts 
were  valued  at  9s.  6d.  each.  Calves  were  again  very 
dear,  and  realised  22d.,  per  lb.  Fat  pigs  were  in 
more  demand,  and  dearer,  making  25s.  per  14lb. 
stone  dead  weight.  Numbers  in  the  market:— 
Cattle.  53;  sheep,  55;  calves,  91;  pigs,  31. 

BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  com  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Beturns  for  the  week 
ended  5th  June,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  toe  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 

1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 

s.  d.  B.  d.  B.  d.  B.  d. 


Wheat 

..  72 

9 

73  2 

73  11 

78 

0 

Barley 

..  90 

8 

62  6 

59  2 

67 

7 

Oats 

..  63 

4 

47  10 

45  5 

55 

0 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 


Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  2nd  June,  192C — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  pe  rton 

Arran  Chief ... 
Edward  VII. 

— 

Up-to-Date  ... 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Irish 

350/0- 

3S0'0 

360/0—370/0 

320/0  - 340/0 

— 

Eggs,  per  120— 
Danish 

29/0  — 32/0 

Irish 

28/0 

— 

26/6  - 

27/0 

27/0  — 29/0 

26/0 

-26/6 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 

— 

— 

— 

265/0-297/6 



Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

— 

260/0-282/f 

— 

— 

straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 



— 

— 

— 117/6 



— 

Oat 

" 

- 140/0 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

June  8.— There  is  very  little  of 
chicken  arriving,  and  prices  are 
high  in  consequence — 5s.  to  4s.  per  lb.  Old  hens  are 

live;  to.  6d.  to  2b 
Duckling,  Is.  lOd.  to  26.  4d.  per  lb  The  rahhit 
slow-Tames,  8d,  to  is.  Id;  wild,  6d.  to  9d! 

30s.  to  33s;  duck,  32s.  to  35s.; 
Irish  hens,  27e.  to  29s. ; duck,  27s.  to  29s.  Guinea 
fowl,  5s.  6d.  to  7s.— (Game  & Son.) 


LIVE  WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

(From  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

DUBLIN — June  loth,  1920. 


Bea'itc  f*«®<ivlpt]oo.  ATcrag* 
live  weight. 


Average 

price 

per  bead. 


Average 

p ice 
per  ewt. 


Bullocks. 

c. 

qr.  lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

*4 

prime 

12 

I 

4 

63  17 

3 

*4 

do. 

10 

0 

18 

52 

16 

3 

*3 

do. 

10 

2 

9 

53 

19 

6 

*2 

do. 

12 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

*5 

do. 

10 

2 

6 

52 

15 

0 

*7 

very  good 

II 

0 

0 

53 

18 

0 

*i 

do. 

10 

0 

0 

48 

10 

0 

*4 

do. 

10 

0 

21 

48 

7 

9 

14 

good 

Heifers. 

9 

3 

24 

47 

0 

0 

*2 

prime 

10 

2 

0 

53 

16 

3* 

*2 

do. 

II 

I 

21 

57 

3 

9 

*2 

do. 

10 

I 

0 

51 

5 

0 

2 

do. 

7 

I 

0 

36 

0 

0 

5 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

44 

II 

0 

8 

very  good 

10 

2 

0 

51 

0 

0 

*2 

do. 

9 

0 

0 

43 

13 

0 

*i 

do. 

II 

0 

0 

52 

5 

0 

6 

good 

Cows 

7 

I 

9 

34 

0 

0 

3 

prime 

8 

2 

0 

37 

10 

0 

I 

do. 

II 

I 

0 

49 

0 

0 

I 

very  good 

12 

0 

0 

51 

10 

0 

3 

good 

Wethers 

10 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

15 

prime 

Ewes. 

I 

I 

6 

7 

0 

0 

5 

prime 

Lambs 

I 

I 

II 

7 

15 

0 

40 

prime 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

20 

do. 

0 

3 

7 

4 

6 

0 

11 

very  good 

0 

3 

13 

4 

0 

0 

30 

do. 

0 

3 

4 

3 

12 

0 

40 

do. 

0 

2 

15 

2 

18 

0 

Number  exposed  for  sale — Fat  cattle 
fat  sheep,  9,794. 


£ s.  d. 
5 4 0 

540 
520 
500 
500 
4 18  o 
4 17  O 
4 15  o 
4 14  3 

526 
500 
500 
4 19  3 
4 19  o 
4 17  3 
4 17  o 

4 IS  o 
4 12  9 

483 

470 

4 5 9 
420 

5 7 9 

5 14  9 

569 
5 5 9 
4 12  9 
4 12  o 
4 II  3 
, 2,499; 


* Indicates  that  the  lot  so  marked  was  sold  by 
live  weight. 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  <&  CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams " Poroa,  London.”) 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 

All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWEES  A CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station.  G.E.  Ely. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


WM.  BOSOMWORTH 

AUCTIONEER,  LIVE  STOCK  AGENT 
AND  DEAD  MEAT  SALESMAN 

269  DUKE  STREET,  GLASGOW 

SHIP  YOUR  FAT  STOCK  TO 
“BOSOMWORTH,  MERKUNDS,  ClASGOW.” 
Telegrams;  “BOSOMWORTH,  GLASGOW.” 

Printed  and  pubUshed  by  THB  BSHNSWICK  PEB88. 
LTD-  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Bronewiek  St-  Dablin. 
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LUBRICATION  LOGIC 


Because  half  the  quantity  will  give 
better  results  with  far  less  trouble 
and  less  wear  to  your  Tractor 
it  is  a distinct  saving  to  use  only 

WAKEFIELD 


FARM  TRACTOR  OIL 

C.  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO.,  Ltd., 

15  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin;  and 
Wakefield  House,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  2. 


Jfarmrrs* 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  1920. 

1.  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Brunswick  I^ress, 
179  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  year, 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3.  Pay- 
able in  advance. 

3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  rung  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Claesihed).— 12  words  or 
less.  1®.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue. 

8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munication® will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
GAZETTE  ’’  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


HAY-MAKING. 

The  season  for  this  work  is  again  with 
us,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
the  checking  click  of  the  mowing 
machines,  busy  in  first-prop  fields,  will  be  a 
familiar  sound  in  the  countryside.  Despite  the 
severity  of  the  spring,  grass  grew  out  well  all 
through  late  April  and  May,  and  yields 
promise  to  be  good.  The  rhymester  cannot 
have  had  the  hay  crop  in  his  mind  when  he 
put  together  the  tag  about  a dry  May  and  a 
dripping  June  combining  to  make  the  farmer 
whistle  blithely.  The  reverse  order  of  weather 
would  be  the  more  ideal  arrangement  for  a 
good  hay  year.  Hay  is  such  a valuable  crop 
these  times  whether  for  sale  or  the  home- 
foddering  of  stock  that  the  saving  of  it  in 
prime  order  has  become  more  a source  of 
anxiety  to  farmers  than  ever.  Hay  is  after  all 
dried  grass,  or  grass  with  its  moisture  content 
at  the  time  of  cutting  evaporated  from  it  by 
the  combined  influence  of  wind  and  sun.  The 
proportion  of  moisture  in  freshly-cut  grass  may 
be  adjudged  from  the  usual  estimate  that  grass 
loses  two-thirds  of  its  weight  during  the  pro- 
cess of  saving,  or,  in  other  words,  that  three 
tons  of  new-mown  grass  shrinks  to  one  ton  in 
weight  when  dried  into  hay.  The  least  ex- 
posure to  weather  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
tossing  fresh-cut  grass  is  given  while  being' 
saved,  the  sweeter  and  the  more,  nutritious 
fodder  it  makes  for  stock.  The  kicker  and 
the  tedder  are  useful  instruments  in  their  way 
for  teasing  out  the  matted  under-bottom  of  old 
meadows,  and  so  causing  it  to  dry  out  more 
quickly,  but  first-crop  on  dry  upland  fields  re- 
quires at  most,  should  the  weather  favour,  a 
single  turn  over  in  the  wind-row  before  being 
brought  together  to  the  small  hand-cock  stage. 
After  that  it  is  an  easy  pass  on  to  the  tramp- 
cc.ck  or  the  “ wind  ” (as  they  call  it  down 
S''.”th),  and,  this  over,  the  horse-rake  can  be 
Sf  ' round  to  clean  the  surface  of  stragglings, 
anc  to  leave  the  field  tidy.  Hay  and  roots  as 
a food  for  housed  stock_  during  winter  supply 
the  similar  nutrition  which  pasture  grass  does 
in  the  summer  months.  Roots  vary  but 
slightly — though  they  do  vary — in  feeding 
quality.  Hay  can  vary  much  in  quality,  and 
the  soft,  sweet-smelling  bite  is  as  appetizing 
to  stock  as  sour,  mustv  stuff  is  repellent. 
Really  prime  hay — whether  first-crop  or  old 
meadow — should  retain  as  much  of  the  natural 
colour  as  possible.  This  shows  it  has  suffered 
no  poaching  from  rain,  and  has  not  been  un- 
duly bleached  and  hence  impoverished  by  the 


sun.  Hay  should  mean  dried  grass,  that  is, 
grass  from  which  the  moisture  content  has 
been  evaporated,  with  the  least  possible  crush- 
ing or  bruising  of  the  stems.  The  leaf  blades 
of  grass  are  protected  by  a natural  covering 
which  too  much  working  rubs  off,  and  hence 
allows  rain  to  injure  in  quality.  Good  hay,  in 
a word,  means  cut  grass  dried  by  natural 
agencies  without  being  over-tossed  and  broken, 
and  hence  liable  to  injury  from  rain  and  with- 
out being  over-bleached  by  strong  sunlight. 
A good  sample  shows  no  token  of  either.  The 
feel  of  it  in  the  hand,  the  slightly  faded  green 
look  of  it,  and,  over  all,  the  sweet,  healthy 
smell  of  it,  are  evidences  of  quality  which 
speak  for  themselves.  Those  who  are  judges, 
apart  from  the  proportion  of  clover,  if  it  be 
upland  hay,  and  the  constituent  variety  of 
grasses  if  it  be  meadow  hay,  look  for  nothing 
further.  Hay  which  can  meet  these  tests  of 
quality  can  be  regarded  as  prime  fodder  for 
stock.  While  care  is  essential  in  sowing  suit- 
able mixtures,  and  in  obtaining  first-quality 
seed  for  rotation  pastures,  and  while  judicious 
manuring  is  necessary  to  improve  the  herbage 
on  old  meadows,  equal  discrimination  is  called 
for — with  the  weather  as  an  ever-varying  fac- 
tor— to  ensure  that  hay  is  well  saved — which 
means  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  jnit  together 
without  risk  of  heating' — and  with  the  least 
possible  tossing  and  exposure.  A sample  of 
prime  hay  is  a delight  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
to  the  hand  and  the  nose  of  the  man  who 
examines  it.  Its  appearance  betokens  its 
nutritive  quality,  and  its  aroma  speaks  of  the 
appreciation  with  which  stock  will  pull  it  from 
the  feeding  rack  when  winter  snows  are 
falling. 


Pig  Pointers. 

Most  men  on  the  farm  are  under  no 
difficulty  in  estimating  about  when  a 
mare  may  be  expected  to  foal,  a cow 
to  calve,  a ewe  to  drop  lambs,  and  a sow  to 
farrow.  They  do  not  bother  about  gestation 
tables,  much  less  the  varying  number  of  days 
the  different  farm  animals  carry  young.  Even 
the  forty  weeks  for  a cow,  the  twenty-one  for 
a ewe,  the  sixteen  for  a sow,  or  the  long  stretch 
of  forty-eight  for  a mare  are  rarely  used  in 
counts.  Months  are  sufficiently  approximate 
for  computing  purposes.  The  three  months, 
three  weeks,  and  three  days  for  a sow,  or  the 
reverse  order  of  four  months  less  four  days  is 
more  a fanciful  aid  to  the  memory  than  a 
working  rule  on  the  farm.  The  stockman 
thinks  in  months,  and  when  he  speaks  of  late 
lambs  or  early  lambs  he  is  focussing  between 
the  extremes  of  February  and  late  .A.pril.  The 
sow  is  usually  mated  to  farrow  in  the  stretch 
from  March  to  June,  and  again  in  the  early 
autumn.  Pigs  arc  queer  animals  in  their 
ways  : their  very  ailments  are  peculiar,  and 
their  stomach  is  a thing  by  itself  compared 
with  the  similar  organ  in  other  farm  animals. 
The  variation  in  the  prolificness  of  sows  is 


notorious.  Latterly  we  notice  the  milk-giving 
capacity  of  sows  has  been  under  question.  A 
well-known  authority  who  was  asked  recently 
if  sows  varied  as  much  in  milk  yield  as  dairy 
cows,  and  if  sows  could  be  tested  in  the  same 
way,  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  as 
great  a variation  in  the  quantity  of  milk  given 
by  varying  sows,  and  even  among  the  differ- 
ent strains  of  pigs.  He  puts  the  average  milk 
yield  of  a sow  per  day  at  5 lbs.,  and  suggests 
the  following  plan  of  testing  sows  which,  he 
admits,  is  rather  troublesome  r—^The  pigs  are 
to  be  kept  apart  from  the  sow,  and  are  only  to 
be  put  to  her  at  intervals.  The  youngsters  are 
weighed  before  they  suckle,  and  again  imme- 
diately after  they  have  sucked  the  sow  dry,  the 
difference  in  weight  of  the  litter  showing  the 
quantity  of  milk  available  for  feed.  To  turn 
to  another  pig  question.  Some  one  has  raised 
the  point  as  to  the  food  required  for  an  in-pig 
sow  to  develop  a strong  healthy  litter.  The 
same  authoritjt,  calculating  that  an  average 
sow  would  be  carrying  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pigs,  and  that  these  would  average  in  weight 
when  born  about  2J  lbs.  each,  estimates  that 
such  a sow  during  the  period  of  sixteen  weeks 
will  require  to  manufacture  from  30  to  35  lbs. 
of  skin,  bone,  muscle,  etc.,  besides  maintain- 
ing her  own  condition.  Thriving  in  pigs 
means  the  daily  addition  of  weight,  and  much 
variation  in  this  figure  is  noticeable,  even 
when  bred  and  fed  alike.  Generally  in  the 
northern  counties  it  is  regarded  as  good  if  an 
eight  to  ten-weeks-old  pig  gives  a deadweight 
carcase  of  from  14  to  If  cwts.  at  the  end  of 
four  months’  feeding.  Good  housing  and  re- 
gular as  well  as  suitable  feeding  means  much, 
and  if  the  style  is  holding  an  even,  well-bred, 
lot  of  thrivers,  the  variation  in  weight  when 
dressed  for  market  is,  as  a rule,  so  very  small 
as  to  be  only  some  shillings  per  head  one  way 
or  other  on  the  pay  docket. 


Wheat  Shortage. 

IT  is  hard  to  take  stock  of  things  just  now, 
or  to  estimate  reliably  on  countries  that 
are  capable  of  producing  and  yet  may  not 
produce.  It  is  this  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
future  supplies  of  wheat,  or,  in  other  words, 
bread-stuff's,  to  meet  the  world’s  demands  that 
is  causing  a scare  in  some  quarters,  which 
amounts  almost  to  a panic  in  others.  Is  the 
world  to  go  hungry  for  bread  because  the 
great  wheat-growing  areas  of  South-eastern 
Europe  are  left  uncropped,  or  because  China 
and  Japan  have  discarded  rice  as  a staple  diet, 
and  are  now  clamouring  for  flour  wherewith  to 
bake?  This  is  the  problem  that  confronts 
those  who  realise  the  need  of  ample  and  whole- 
some food  to  restore  contentment  in  a people 
and  to  bring  it  to  a quiet  and  ordered  way  of 
living.  Hunger  invariably  provokes  disaffec- 
tion, and  lack  of  sustaining  food  is  as  bad  as 
a plague.  Those  on  the  house-tops  who  see 
afar  off  are  in  dread,  and  appeal  stroiigly  to 
any  and  every  country  which  can  do  it  best 
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THE  HORNSBY  NO.  10 
MOWER. 


THE  MOWER  OF  THE  FUTURE 


124-125  CAPEL  ST.,  DUBLIN 


PHONE  1453. 


Fly  in 
Sheep 


Cuffs  Fly  OU 


or  Maggot  Lotion  quickly  destroy! 
maggots  in  sheep  and  prevent!  the  fly 
striking  again.  Cures  the  ^ab,  Shab, 
etc.,  in  sheep.  Price  2/1  & 3/9  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  Chemiete. 

J.  H.  CUFF  & SONS.  Cattle  ¥arket,  London,  N. 


A Veterinary  Surgeon’*  Remedy  for  Lamene** 
In  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

ZOLVINA 

Inrented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq.,  M.t.C.V.S. 

Solo  by  Chemists  s Drusoists.  — 
Pembroke  Chemical  Work*,  Dublin. 


to  increase  the  acreage  under  wheat.  Wheat  is 
the  standard  cereal  : its  value,  in  the  world 

market  sense,  governs  the  others.  It  may  not 
be  directly  the  staff  of  life,  as  its  derivative  is 
termed,  but  on  it  as  sustenance  the  preponder- 
ating iiumber  of  human  beings  depend.  Some 
countries  in  which  wheat-raising  is  widely  fol- 
lowed are  not  only  self-supporting,  but  through 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  are  large  ex- 
porters. To  some  extent  they  are  interna- 
tional granaries.  The  trading  between  Coun- 
tries, so  disastrously  interrupted,  has  to  be  re- 
constituted. Pending  this,  these  kingdoms 
and  other  wheat-importing  countries  are  peril- 
ou.siy  placed.  Russia,  Canada,  United  States 
and  Argentina  were  the  chief  wheat  suppliers 
to  the  British  market.  The  first-named  is  out 
of  count,  while  short  crop  yields  and  sundry 
difficulties  make  the  others  a slender  reed  to 
rely  on.  The  extreme  risk  of  depending  so 
largely  on  outside  sources  of  supply  is  now 
being  more  fully  realised  than  ever.  The 
warning  of  an  authority  with  some  repute  for 
economic  foresight  shows  that  home  farmers 
jnust  be  more  relied  on,  and  more  relied  on 
through  State  encouragement  than  they  have 
been.  Referring  to  the  wheat  supplies  re- 
ceived yearly  from  other  countries  he  remarks: 
“ In  the  past  the  wheat  export  surpluses  have 
appeared  very  much  like  the  scores  of  a cricket 
eleven.  In  one  year  country  A.  made  a score; 
in  another  year  A.  failed,  but  B.  put  in  a cen- 
tury. So,  by  a varying  score  of  export  sur- 
pluses, the  importing  countries  of  the  world 
got  their  wheat.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
this  sport  in  the  wheat  game  can  continue  in- 
definitely without  a year  arriving  in  which  the 
wheat  eleven  will  fail  as  a whole,  just  as  a 
good  cricket  eleven  sometimes  fails  as  a whole. 
The  proportion  of  the  world’s  population  de- 
manding wheat  as  a food  is  rapidly  increasing 
with  the_  rising  conception  of  the  standard  of 
life.  It  is  not  really  difficult  to  meet  such  a 
situation  by  taking  thought;  we  must  not  ex- 
pect it  for  ever  to  be  met  without  taking 
thought.” 

This  is  a timely  reminder  that  home  farmers 
are  required  to  take  on  more  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  feeding  the  home  population.  The 
policy  is  wise  because  it  is  safe,  and  it  is  safe 
because  it  reduces  risk  and  encourages  a more 
equal  development  of  industry.  The  old-time 
days  of  looking  to  the  over-sea  supply  of 
wheat,  which  is  now  insufficient  to  go  round, 
are  gone.  Henceforward,  the  home  farmer 
must  till  more  to  supply  the  nation’s  food  re- 
quirements. But  if  so,  he  will  need  to  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so;  indeed,  he  will  need  to  be 
guaranteed,  so  bitterly  has  he  been  duped  in 
the  past.  _ Signs  are  not  wanting  that  this  in- 
clination is  forthcoming  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Its  realisation  will  mean  much 
to  agriculture  in  these  islands,  and  give  it  a 
new  impulse  which  may  bring  it  to  a greater 
degree  of  prosperity  than  it  has  yet  known. 


The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Farmers’  Union 
deny  Mr.  H.  T.  Barrie’s  statement  that  the 
■Agriculture  Bill  is  acceptable  to  Irish  farmers. 

In  the  sister  isles  the  new  Bill  is  meeting 
with  considerable  opposition,  and  it  is  probable 
that  before  becoming  law  it  will  have  under- 
gone many  changes. 

Writing  to  The  Freeman's  Journal,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennet,  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow,  offers  his 
services  to  any  grazier  or  farmer  who  desires  the 
prevention  and  extinction  of  the  warble  fly.  “ I 
should  wish  from  my  heart,”  he  says,  “ to  do  my 
native  land  some  benefit  whereby  a million  of 
money  could  be  saved.” 

A fine  old  gentleman  and  generous  employer 
has  just  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Vescy 
Dawson,  second  Earl  of  Dartrey.  On  his  Co. 
Monaghan  estate  he  kept  a high-class  herd  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  and  he  was  also  greatly  inte- 
rested in  agriculture  generally.  Lord  Dartrey  is 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  The  Hon.  Edward  S. 
Dawson.  ^ The  steward  of  the  late  Earl,  Mr. 
William  Stoddart,  not  only  served  throughout  the 
twenty-three  years  during  which  the  deceased 
resided  at  Dartrey,  but  for  sixteen  years  previous 
was  in  the  employment  of  his  father,  the  first 
Earl,  so  that  he  has  now  almost  forty  years’  service 
to  his  credit  with  this  family. 


1 

CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES,  i 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.)  i 
INCE  June  4th  the  prevailing  winds  have 
ruled  from  the  North  and  East,  and  they  i 
have  been  exceedingly  chilly,  with  a frost  \ 
at  night.  Some  showers,  yesterday  and  to-  ( 
day,  tell  on  June  10th  and  11th,  but  not  heavy 
ones,  so  the  weather  has,  on  the  whole,  been  1 
very  favourable  for  work  on  the  land,  if  for  ] 
nothing  else.  I fear  the  fruit  crop  has  sus-  1 
tamed  fatal  damage  from  the  frosts  and  the  ! 
green  fly.  which  has  been  very  prevalent. 
Growth,  generally,  has  been  checked,  and  an  J 
early  return  to  a more  genial  temperature  j 
would  be  welcomed. 

Hints  on  Manuring — Of  the  three  kinds  of  I 
manuring,  farm-yard,  green,  and  artificial,  it 
IS  not  a question  which  is  the  best,  for  a good 
faimer  will  adopt  all  three.  Farm-yard 
manure  is  good,  but  every  farmer  knows  he  ■ 
cannot  make  enough  of  it  to  fertilise  properly 
the  whole  of  his  land.  In  the  old  time,  before  , 
the  coming  of  superphosphate  and  other 
pmilar  artificials,  he  wanted  every  available, 
load  for  the  turnips,  if  his  land  was  suitable 
for  them.  But  it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
revolution  when  it  was  found  that  turnips  could 
be  successfully  grown  with  “ super,”  and  then 
farm  manure  w^as  used  for  beans  and  other 
black  crops.  We  only  used  about  ten  loads 
per  acre  so  as  to  cover  as  much  ground  as 
possible.  Now,  as  to  artificials,  three  cwt.  '' 
superphosphate  drilled  w’ith  the  seed  is  ample 
for  turnips  ; if  more  is  used  it  should  be  sown 
broadcast.  An  excellent  defence  against  the 
fly  is  a small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  drilled 
with  the  seed.  The  tiny  plants  grow  so 
rapidly  tliat  the  fly  has  not  time  for  serious 
depredations.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a ■ valuable 
manure,  but  is  liable  in  a wet  time  to  be 
washed  aw'ay,  and  so  it  is  worth  while  to  j 
divide  the  spring  dressing  into  two  doses.  ^ 
Green  manuring  is  not  practised  half  so  much 
as  it  should  be,  as  when  sown  immediately 
after  harvest  a crop  of  mustard  smothers  the  ' 
weeds,  and  when  ploughed  in  helps  the  wffieat 
or  other  succeeding  crops  and  is  very  inex-  ' 
pensive.  Rape  is  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  ' 
required  more  time.  ' 

Labour  Fifty  Years  Ago. — No  one  was 
dreaming  of  a farm  labourers’  union  fifty  years 
years  ago,  that  is  in  1870,  but  only  a few  1 
months  then  separated  us  from  a revolution  in 
the  relations  of  farmers  and  their  men  to  be  * 
brought  about  by  Joseph  Arch.  I believe  it  "i 
was  the  following  year  that  he  started  opera- 
tions  in  Warwickshire,  but  it  was  noit  till  the  S 
spring  of  1872  that  the  Union  began  to  spread  | 
and  threaten  the  peace  of  the  adjoining  conn- 
ties,  in  one  of  which  I was  farming  400  acres  1 
on  a long  lease.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  f 
ill-feeling  between  employers  and  employed  ; | 

their  wages  w'ere  low,  ranging  from  11s.  to  a 
15s.  per  week  according  to  the  county,  but  |l 
living  was  cheap  and  rents  of  cottages  very  S 
low.  The  nominal  Avages  were  misleading,  m 
for  I found  the  man  with  11s.  was  actually 
making  17s.  with  piece-work  and  extras, 
reckoning  the  whole  year.  The  “ regular  ” J 
men  never  lost  any  time,  and  the  farmers  1 
found  them  a job  in  the  dry  when  the  w-eather  » 
was  wet,  and  when  they  were  Suffering  from  I 
temporarjf  illness,  a farmer  who  stopped  their  D 
pay  was  thought  very  shabby.  In  return  the  « 
men  would  work  night  and  day  to  secure  the  w 
harvest,  and,  generally  speaking,  there  was  J 
mutual  goodwill  between  master  and  man.  I 1 
was  one  of  those  who  regarded  any  outside  in-  S 
terference  between  them  by  agitators  as  a 
criminal  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  when  ft 
meetings  were  held  to  form  branches  of  the  ?■ 
Union  at  once  took  strong  counter-measures.  A 
•M  a meeting  of  farmers  a local  a.ssociation  \yas  p 
formed,  and  Rule  3 laid  down  that  no  L’nion  A 
man  should  be  employed  on  any  terms.  I do  ft 
not  defend  this  cours«e  of  action,  but  it  serves  'K 
to  show  how  we  rega-rded  trade  unionism  half  w 
a century  ago.  Since  then  it  has  become  a W 
part  of  the  nation's  li:fc,  and  combinations  are  ^ 
recognised  as  perfectlj-  fair  and  right.  -\t  the  S 
same  time,  while  the  remains  of  the  feudal  S 
system  which  then  su  rvived  have  gone  by  the  g 
board,  it  is  earnestly  t o be  hoped  that  the  men,  8 
who  now  have  the  upioer  hand,  u ill  be  reason-  ^ 
able,  so  as  to  promote  that  kindly  feeling  be-  ^ 
tween  t’ne  classes  whiich  in  the  eod  will  be  the  ^ 
best  for  all.  ^ 
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The  Ideal  Hive  | 

As  Illustrated.  — 

A WELL-FINISHED  and  moderately  prieed  = 

pattern  eonsisting  of  brood  chamber  with  = 

double  walls  back  and  front,  10  Broad  Shoul-  = 

dered  Bar  Frames,  2 Dummies.  The  body  is  = 

deep  enough  to  take  two  supers  and  telescopes  = 

over  brood  chamber  ensuring  winter  protection.  = 

FITTED  ON  FOUR  STRONG  LEGS.  | 

CATALOGUE  OF  BEEHIVE  REQUISITES  POSTED  FREE  E 

M.  ROWAN  & CO.  I 

The  “ SEEDSMEN  of  QUALITY.”  E 

Specialists  in  Beekeepers’  Supplies  E 

51,  52  CAPEL  STREET,  DUBLIN  | 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  bo  far  ae 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FAEMESS’  GAZETTE,  1Y9  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to:— 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Dairying  and  Calf-rearing  (Lambs,  Co.  Meath).— Yon 
do  not  state  the  number  of  cows  you  purpose  to 
keep,  but  in  any  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  get 
a separator  of  a suitable  capacity.  The  old 
system  of  ripening  and  churning  the  whole  milk 
is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  butter  is  not  recovered  from  the  milk,  though 
this  adds  to  the  value  of  the  butter-milk  for  calf 
feeding;  secondly,  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  not 
TO  good  as  if  made  from  ripened  cream,  nor  does 
it  keep  so  well.  By  the  use  of  a separator  you 
should  be  able  to  churn  twice  weekly,  and  this 
will  enable  you  to  feed  the  separated  milk  com- 
paratively fresh  and  sweet  to  the  calves.  Only 
experience  will  tell  you  when  cream  that  has  been 
set  is  sufficiently  thick  or  ripe  lor  churning'.  As 
you  are  a beginner  at  the  business,  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  get  a handy  text-book  on  dairy- 
ing, and  also  to  read  the  leaflet  on  Home  Butter- 
making issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Another  suggestion  we  would  make  is  that  you 
call  at  the  offices  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture in  Navan  and  arrange  for  a visit  from 
Miss  Hanrahan,  the  county  instructress  in  dairy- 
ing. The  latter  will  advise  you  regarding  the 
most  advantageous  methods  of  calf-rearing,  and 
also  of  handling  the  milk  and  making  butter. 

Cow  Breaking  Fences  (Paddy,  Co.  Tipperary).— The 
usual  plan  is  to  tie  a piece  of  sacking  over  the 
cow’s  head,  so  that  she  cannot  see  before  her,  and 
hence  has  no  inducements  to  leave  the  field  in 
which  she  is  put.  Another  plan  is  to  tie  a wooden 
log  round  the  neck  and  adjust  it  so  that  it  will 
rap  againet  the  fore^legs  in  case  the  animal  at- 
tempts to  jump.  You  may  find  one  or  other  of 
these  plans  serviceable;  in  any  case,  if  the  cow 
is  a good  milker,  it  would  be  a pity  to  part  with 
her  for  a fault  which  is  not  past  circumventing 
by  some  means  such  as  we  suggest. 

Mixed  Queries  (P.  E.,  Co.  Galway)— (1)  It  is  not  by 
any  means  too  late  to  sow  grass  seeds,  especially 
if  the  oats  are  not  yet  more  than  an  inch  high.  (2) 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise  than  that 


the  areas  under  the  various  crops  will  be  collected 
in  the  usual  way  this  year.  (3)  The  total  food 
units  are  calculated  by  adding  together  the  per- 
centage of  alliuminoids  and  oil.  multiplying  me 
total  by  2J  (more  cori’ectly  2.63),  and  adding  this 
to  the  percentage  of  carbohydrates  shown.  If  there 
is  no  percentage  of  carbohydrates  given,  in  that 
case  no  addition  is  necessary.  The  price  per  unit 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  food 
units  into  the  .price  per  ton  charged  for  the  cake. 

Identification  of  Shrubs  (M.  P..  Co.  Thpperary)— The 
specimens  you  enclose  are:— (1)  Eibes  speoiosum 
or  Fuschia-flowered  gooseberry;  it  is  a very  showy 
plant,  resembling  the  gooseberry  in  its  foliage  and 
the  fuschia  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  flowers; 
it  is  a native  of  California.  (2)  is  the  tea  plant 
(Lycium  Barbarum),  and  belongs  to  the  solanceae 
or  potato  and  tobacco  order.  It  is  so  called  be- 
cause its  dried  ground  leaves  have  been  used  to 
adulterate  tea.  Its  pretty  mauve  flowers  are  very 
striking;  it  grows  freely  in  seaside  situations,  and 
may  lie  found  along  various  stretches  of  the  Irish 
coastline. 

Identification  of  Grasses  (North  Tipp.,  Go.  Tip- 
perary)—The  grasses  you  enclose  are— (1)  Rough- 
stalked  meadow  grass  (Poa  trivialis) ; it  is  so 
called  because  the  bit  of  straw  immediately  be- 
neath the  ear  is  often  rough  and  the  eheath  of  the 
uppermost  leaf  is  rough.  There  is  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the  poas  as  pasture 
grasses ; one  authority  reiers  to  the  smooth-stalked 
meadow  grass  (No.  3),  Poa  pratensis,  as  “ the  most 
reliable  and  desirable  of  meadow  grasses  ’’ ; he  de- 
ecrilies  it  as  succeeding  best  on  lighL  dry  soils,  as 
it  is  a great  drought  re-sister;  while,  in  his  opinion, 
rough-stalked  meadow  grass  forms  a good  bottom 
grass  in  permanent  pasture;  another  authority 
says  “ it  grows  in  great  abundance  where  the  sur- 
face is  moist,  creeping  like  strawberries,  taking 
complete  possession  and  ejecting  everything  else 
out.  As  a grass  it  is  of  no  use.’’  Notwithstanding 
this  conflict  of  opinion,  many  farmers  like  to  in- 
clude a pound  or  so  of  a poa  seed  in  a permanent 
mixture.  The  smooth-stalked  is  best  suited  for 
light,  dry,  sandy  soils,  and  the  rough-stalked  for 
heavy,  moist  soils.  Seedsmen  give  the  rough- 
stalked  preference;  as  one  catalogue  states:  “Com- 
pared with  Poa  pratensis-,  the  herbage  of_  Poa 
trivialis  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  nutritious ; 
and  while  P.  pratensis  is  creeping-rooted,  P. 
trivialis  is  fibrous- rooted  -two  strong  reasons  why 
P.  trivialis  should  lie  used  on  all  superior  soils  in 
preference  to  P.  pratensis.  (2)_  is  goose-grass  or 
brome-grass  (Bromiis  mollis);  it  is  a common  adul- 
terant of  hay-loft  seed,  and,  as  it  io  a worthless 
grass  and  the  seed  is  capable  of  being  easily 
cleaned  out.  should  not  be  found  in  any  good 
sample  of  seed.  (4)  is  sweet-scented  vernal  (An- 
thoxanthum  odoratiim),  a very  early  grass  that 
does  best  on  moist,  rich,  deep  soils;  it  is  not  a very 
valuable  pasture  grass,  and  is  not  much  relished 
by  cattle  or  sheep.  This  is  the  grass  which  gives 
the  sweet  smell  to  meadow  hay  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence in  it  of  a principle  known  as  coumarin. 

The  Effect  of  Decontrol  on  Beef  and  Mutton  Values 
(Control,  Co.  Meath)— There  is  a considerable 
amount  of  guessing  on  the  subject  one  way  and 
another.  Some  prophets  are  sanguine  prices  will 
soar;  take,  for  instance,  this  one,  who  writes; — 
“ After  decontrol  comes  along  there  is  a feeling 
that  prices  of  beef  and  pork  will  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  but  that  speculators  are  already  busy  in  the 
Irish  market,  and  huge  tracts  of  grass  land  are 
leased  to  pen  in.  fat  cattle  awaiting  ‘ the  day.’  ’’ 
Other  saner  men  who  know  what  a drop  has  been 
in  beef  and  mutton  values  within  the  last  fortnight 
at  Dublin  market  are  disposed  to  the  view  that 
'on  decontrol,  values  of  prime  quality  beef  cattle 
will  fully  maintain  recent  rates  and  may  not  ex- 


ceed these  much,  if  anything,  while  secondary 
sorts  and  bulls  and  cows  will  show  a material 
slump.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Govern- 
ment, after  control  is  removed,  will  release  larger 
and  larger  quantities  of  chilled  beef  and  mutton 
with  a view  to  steadying  the  market  and  easing 
the  consumer.  There  are  rumours  of  contracts 
being  placed  for  prime  cattle  during  the  summer 
for  export  purposes  at  120s.  per  cwt.,  but  this 
requires,  we  think,  to  be  taken  with  reserve.  We 
are  disposed  to  the  view  that  beef  prices  will  be 
well  maintained  at  the  present  level  all  over  the 
summer  for  thick,  deep-meated  cattle,  but  would 
not  like  to  say  how  much  over  100s.  per  cwt.  choice 
sorts  may  cash  at.  Even  with  the  dear  rent  of 
grazing  lands,  the  price  you  bought  your  stores 
at  should  eneure  a fair  profit.  Top  store  prices  at 
Dublin  sales  during  the  spring  registered  96s.  5d. 
in  February,  105s.  in  March,  108s.  in  April,  104s. 
in  May,  and  so  recently  .as  last  week  106s.  6d.  for 
a level  bunch  of  forward  A.-A.  crosses.  This  be- 
tokens strong  confidence  in  the  range  of  beef  prices 
later  on.  Ae  regards  buying  in  for  further  stocking 
we  would  favour  big  cattle,  2J  to  3 years  old ; tlie 
turn-over  will  be  quicker,  and,  if  the  turn  of  the 
market  favours,  the  profits  for  grazing  are  likely 
to  be  greater  It  is  difficult  to  speculate  regarding 
the  lamb  trade.  Shipping  difficulties  and  the  pros- 
pect of  larger  frozen  srxpplies  are  both  dulling  de- 
mand. This  may,  however,  right  itself,  and 
owners  are,  for  the  most  part,  confident  that  values 
will  improve  as  the  summer  advances. 

Mixed  Queries  (Weason,  Co.  Cork)— (1)  The  calf  would 
be  better  housed,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  and 
given  some  fine  hay  mixed  with  some  soft  grass  to 
pick  at  between  the  two  times  he  is  allowed  to 
suckle  the  cow.  (2)  The  fault  may  not  have  been 
with  the  milk,  but  in  the  way  it  was  handled  prior 
to  being  churned.  It  may  not  have  been  ripened 
sufficiently,  or  may  have  been  churned  at  too  low 
a temperature.  To  make  sure  the  fat  content  of 
the  milk  was  not  accountable,  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  you  to  have  got  a sample  tested  by  a local 
creamery  manager.  Many  cows  are  wrongly 
blamed  for  being  poor  butter  yielders  and  yet  are 
not  entitled  to  be.  (3)  A suitable  dressing  of  arti- 
ficials for  potatoes,  along  with  a good  dressing  of 
fannyard  manure,  would  be  2 to  3 cwts.  super- 
phosphate, 1 cwt.  sulphate  of  potash,  and  J to  1 
cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  statute  acre.  This 
should  ensure  a good  yield,  but  in  these  times  you 
must  take  potash  in  whatever  form  you  can  get  it. 
(4)  A bull  is  better  to  be  given  or  allowed  some 
exercise  every  day.  The  feeding  you  are  giving 
appears  very  suitable,  and,  with  a run  for  a few 
hours  in  an  open  paddock,  should  keep  the  bull  in 
tii>top  condition. 

Surveyors’  Chain  (Approver,  Co.  Tipperary)— Messrs. 
Pollock  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  50  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  or 
Messrs.  Dixon  and  Hempenstall,  12  Suffolk  Street, 
Dublin,  could  supply  you.  Prices  vary  according 
to  length,  etc.,  a 100-ft.  steel  chain  costing  aboxrt 
20s 

I.A.O.S.  Annual  Report  (Paddy,  Co.  Tipperary).— 
Apply  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  Ltd.,  84  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 

Price  of  Beef  After  Decontrol  (J.  F.,  Co.  Cork)— See 
reply  to  “ Control,  Co.  Meath.’’ 


HORTICULTURE. 

Worms  Eating  Tomato  Plants  (,T.  H.,  Co.  Down).— 
Procure  Vaporite  from  a seedsman,  and  use  as  per 
directions. 

Dutch  Bees  Wanted  (T.  T.,  Co.  Kilkenny).— You  could 
probably  get  a swarm  from  Mr.  S.  Simmins, 
Heathfield,  Sxtssex. 

Dutch  Bees  (E.  M.  B.,  Co.  Londonderry).- See  reply 
to  T.  T.,  Co.  Kilkenny. 
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POULTRY. 

Hen’s  Comb  Turning  Purple  (Phyllis,  Co.  Antrim)— 
Usually  liver  trouble,  sometimes  heart  trouble, 
ami  sometimes  both.  We  doubt  if  you  can  ever 
make  this  hen  a productive  bird,  but  try  a good 
liver  pill,  such  as  Carter’s,  and  give  light  nourieh- 
ing  food,  such  as  l)read  and  milk.  Give  also  plenty 
of  raw  green  food.  If  heart  trouble  ie  present, 
as  we  think  it  is,  no  treatment  will  be  of  any 
value. 

Rearing  Pea  Fowl  (J.  P.  1’.,  Co.  Tipperary).— The  Edi- 
tor of  “ The  Feathered  World,”  Arundel  Street, 
Strand,  Tjondon,  W.C.  2,  has  a book  on  "Fancy 
Pheasants  ” which  might  help  you,  as  the  rearing 
is  somewhat  similar.  We  have  asked  our  readers 
to  help  you. 


VETERINARY. 

Murrain  in  Cattle  Bleeding  After  Dishorning  (Large 
Farmer,  Co.  Wexford)— (1)  ‘ Blood  murrain,”  or 

” red  water,”  in  cattle  is  due  to  a disease  conveyed 
to  the  animal  l)y  the  common  tick.  We  know  of 
no  real  specific,  nor  do  we  consider  that  the  paraffin 
oil  treatment  would  be  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess generally.  (2)  Dishorning  of  cattle  over  one 
month  old  is  illegal  unless  the  animals  are  firet  put 
under  the  influence  of  an  anmsthetic.  If  the  home 
are  sawed  off  with  a good  clean  saw,  there  should 
not  be  much  hajmorrhage.  Dress  the  cut  surface 
immediately  the  horn  is  cut  off  with  some  of  the 
following  mixture  —Archangel  tar,  6 oze. ; liniment 
of  iodine,  2 ozs. 

Treatment  of  Cow  at  Calving  Time  (Weekly  Reader, 
Co.  Cork)— If  she  is  in  high  condition  it  would  be 
advisable  to  give  her  a full  dose  of  Epsom  or 
Glauber  salts  a few  days  before  she  is  due  to  calve. 
Keep  her  on  good  fresh  pasture  by  day  and  house 
her  at  night.  If  you  detect  the  early  symptoms 
of  milk  fever  you  should  at  once  send  tor  a veteri- 
nary surgeon  and  have  her  properly  treated. 

Death  of  Chicken  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Mayo)— The 
post-mortem  examination  showed  lesions  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels. 
This  condition  was  very  probably  caused  by  some- 
thing the  bird  had  picked  up  or  by  a severe  chill. 

Treatment  for  Heifei — Collie  Dog  Reduced  (Timree, 
Co.  Galway)— (1)  There  is  nothing  abnormal  in  what 
you  state  regarding  the  heifer.  We  would  advise 
keeping  her  on  good  pasture  until  near  her  time 
of  calving.  (2)  Thick-coated  dog®,  such  as  collies, 
feel  the  heat  veiT  much  at  this  season,  and  con- 
sequently reduce  in  condition.  The  hard  lump  on 
his  back  is,  most  likely,  a wart  or  email  fibrous 
tumour,  and  if  it  does  not  cause  him  pain  or  in- 
convenience we  would  recommend  leaving  it  alone. 

Dog  Without  Sense  of  Smell  (Distemper,  Co.  Cork)- 
With  the  return  to  normal  health  she  will  regain 
the  sense  of  smell,  which  was  temporarily  destroyed 
as  the  result  of  acute  fever  accompanying  the  dis- 
temper. We  would  recommend  you  to  give  her  a 
couple  of  Bland’s  pills  each  morning  and  evening 
for  a couple  of  weeks,  also  to  give  her  a ration  of 
scraped  raw  beef  daily.  She  will  not  thrive  on 
bread  and  milk  alone,  as  dogs  belong  to  the  car- 
nivora order  and  must  have  flesh  in  some  form. 

Death  of  Fowl  (Phyllis,  Co.  Antrim) — The  cause  of 
death  was  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowel®,  most 
likely  brought  on  by  some  irritant  material  the 
bird  had  picked  up. 

Death  of  Turkey  (Barley,  Co.  Kilkenny) — We  ex- 
examined  tlie  body  of  the  young  turkey  you  sent 
us,  and  found  the  liver  extensively  affected  with 
parasitic  disease  (coccidiosis).  This  is  a fatal  dis- 
ease among  young  chicks,  and  is  common  to  rats, 
mice,  rabbits,  and  pigeons.  The  germs  of  the  dis- 
ease are  passed  in  vast  numbers  in  the  droppings 
of  the  affected  birds,  and  are  picked  up  by  the  non- 
affected  birds  with  food,  etc.  Treatment  is  gener- 
ally uneatisfactory,  as  birds  that  recover  are  car- 
riers of  infection  for  some  considerable  time  after, 
and,  although  apparently  healthy,  are  a source  of 
danger  to  other  birds  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  You  might  remove  the  apparently  non- 
affected  birds  to  fresh  quarters  and  feed  them 
generously.  In  each  pint  of  their  drinking  waiter 
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dissolve  three  grains  of  pure  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  house  ruri.s,  etc.,  in  wiiicli  the  affeoted  birds 
were  kept  should  be  tlioroughly  cleansed  and  dis- 
infected before  re-etocking 


MEDICAL. 

Treatment  for  Worms  (Joannes,  Co.  Kerry)— Get 
some  of  the  ordinary  worm  powders  from  a chemist 
and  keep  the  two  boy®  on  them  for  a month.  The 
salt  and  water  enemas  should  be  continued.  All 
salt  meat,  salt  fish,  tea,  and  coffee  should  be 
stopped,  and  a diet  of  fresh  meat,  fresh  fish,  por- 
ridge and  milk,  and  soda  water  insisted  on.  Let 
this  treatment  be  tried  and  a further  report  sent 
ris  in  a month. 

Hair  Falling  Out  (Careful,  Co.  Kerry)--Get  a bottle  of 
cantharides  hair  lotion  from  a chemist  and  use 
as  directed. 

Rash  After  Shaving  (A.  B.,  Go.  Cork) — You  must  leave 
off  shaving  for  a month,  and  so  give  the  skin  a 
tliorough  rest. 

Sexual  Weakness  (Despair,  Co.  Wexford) — You  need 
not  despair  at  all.  Keep  straight,  take  plenty  of 
nourishing  food,  avoid  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and 
you  will  be  all  right.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  marry  any  time  you  like. 

A Painful  Toe  and  Other  Questions  (Ink,  Co.  Kerry)— 
(1)  Continue  the  treatment,  and  your  toe  will  ul- 
timately get  all  right.  (2)  If  you  mean  to  sell  the 
rabbits  dead  you  might  try  Messrs.  McCabe’s,  30-33 
South  City  Markets,  Dublin;  Powell  and  Mooney, 
Ltd.,  22  Up.  Baggot  Street,  Dublin;  Joseph  Dunn, 
26  D’Olier  Street,  Dublin,  and  Laweon-Powell,  3 
Chatham  Street,  Dublin.  (3)  Regret  we  cannot 
give  details  for  making  a sundial.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  help  yon. 


GENERAL. 

Removing  Stain  from  Bath  (G„  Go.  Carlow)— No 
doubt  it  was  the  carbolic  acid  that  caused  the 
stain,  and  we  are  not  surprised  you  have  found 
it  difficult  to  remove.  We  would  suggest  that  yoti 
try  a strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  say  1 lb. 
chloride  of  lime  to  5 gallons  of  water.  Cover  the 
stained  portion  well  with  this,  leave  overnight  to 
dry,  and  then  wash  off  with  a piece  of  rag.  ’This 
should  leave  the  bath  perfectly  white  again.  Let 
us  hear  if  successful. 

Poles  for  Hay  Sheds  (J.  E„  Co.  Carlow^).— We  do  not 
know  if  they  can  supply  Norway  poles,  hut  native 
timber  suital)le  for  your  purpose  can  he  had  from 
sucli  firms  as  Brooks,  Tliomas  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  4 
Sackville  Place,  Dublin,  and  'Thos.  Archer,  New 
Wapping  Street,  Dul)lin.  You  don’t  give  sufficient 
particulars  to  enable  us  to  estimate  cost  of  build- 
ing the  shed,  though  we  liardly  think  it  would  be 
so  much  as  the  figure  you  state. 


QUERISTS,  PLEASE 

Don’t  ask  questions  that  are  not  on  farming  or 
kindred  subject®.  We  have  no  time  to  deal  with 
them. 

Don’t  expect  replies  by  post.  We  have  said  this 
often  before,  but  must  say  it  again. 

Don’t  send  the  bodies  of  very  young  fowl  for  ex- 
amination. Symptoms  have  no  time  to  develop 
in  such  cases,  and  as  a rule  a post-mortem 
exam,  reveals  nothing. 


TULLOW  Pair.  Co.  Caflow,  June  11. — Medium-sized 
fair  composed  of  first  and  second-class  cattle  of  the 
Shorthorn  type.  Well-bred  and  conditioned  animals 
met  a good  demand  at  recent  prices;  thin  and  inferior 
stores  in  poor  request  and  mostly  remained  unsold. 
Springers  and  milch  cows  were  of  a secondary  qual- 
ity; demand  was  entirely  local  and  a large  number 
were  not  disposed  of.  Average  supply  of  sheep  and 
fat  lambs;  demand  very  slow,  and  any  sales  effected 
were  at  lower  prices,  a large  proportion  remaining 
unsold.  Store  Cattle — Over  6 and  not  exceeding  12 
months,  1st  class  £10  5s.  to  £12,  average  £11;  2nd 
class  £8  to  £10,  average  £9;  one-year-old  and  under 
two  years,  1st  class  £20  to  £26,  average  £23,  live 
weight  average  81s.  per  cwt. ; 2nd  class,  £16  10s.  to 
£20,  average  £18  10s  , live  weiglit  average  77s.;  two- 
years-old  and  under  three  years,  1st  class  £27  10s.  to 
£36  10s.,  average  £32  10s.,  live  weight  average  83s. ; 
2nd  class  £21  to  £27,  average  £24  10s. , live  weight 
average  80s.  Fat  Cattle— Three-years-old  and  over, 
1st  class  £40  to  £52,  average  £44  10s.,  live  weight 
average  93s.;  2nd  class  £31  to  £40,  average  £35  10s., 
live  weight  average  89s.  Springers — Cow®  and 
lieifers,  2nd  class  £25  to  £41,  average  £33.  Milch 
Cows  (down  calved)— 2nd  class  £22  to  £37,  average 
£29.  Laml)s  (under  twelve  months  old)— Long  wools 
45s.  to  65s.,  average  50s.;  downs  and  cross-bred®  42s. 
to  67s.  6d.,  average  52s.  6d.  Store  Sheep— One-yeai-- 
oUl  and  under  two  years,  long  wools  70s,  to  90s., 
average  82s.  6d.  Fat  Sheep— One-year-old  and  under 
two  years,  long  wools  90s.  to  120s..  average  100s.; 
two-years-old  and  over,  long  wools  95s.  to  130s.,  aver- 
age 105s.;  downs  and  cross-breds,  85s.  to  110s.,  aver- 
age 97s.  6d. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 


■\^HBN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
save  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

June  22— North  Antrim  Agrionltnral  Association’s 
Show  at  Ballymoney  (J.  Pettigrew,  Hon. 
Sec.). 

June  23— Newmarket  (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Show 
(E.  O’Riordan). 

June  23,  24 — North-West  of  Ireland  Agricultural 
Society’s  Summer  Show  at  Brandywell, 
Londonderry  (Oliver  Bond,  Secretary 
Castle  Street,  Derry). 

June  29- July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square,  London,  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1 — North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 
GrifiBn,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  16— Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies’ 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thoa.  ,T.  Bodley,  Athy.  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (E.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22— Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 
Lynch). 

July  27— Birr  Show  (Secretary,  H.  Horan,  Clonaheen, 
Shinrone). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29- Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agrionltnral 
Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury. Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  BaUickmoyler,  Queen’s 
County,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5— Qorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13 — Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balls- 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Aug.  19— Wexford  Show.  ; 

Aug.  25 — Cookstown  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Show  (Secretary,  Wm.  Parke.  Union 
Street,  Cookstown). 

Sept  1— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low.  Ltd.,  Hon,  Secs.). 

Sept.  1,  2— Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 

Sept.  7 — Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 

B.  O’Donnell,  M.I.H..  F.R.H.8.). 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.), 

Sept.  14 — Roscommon  Show. 

Sept.  15— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 

and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.).  > ; 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at  ‘ 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Ulster  Ram  Breeders’  Association  Show  and 
Sale. 

Sept.  23 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Nov.  30  Dec.  1 — Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter 
Show  at  Ballsbridge  (Ed.  Bohane, 
Agricultural  Superintendent).  1 

Deo.  16.  17— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


TIMBER  TONGUE 


and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble* 
some  breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 


Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  of  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don’t  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  5'-  and  9/.,  Post  Free  from 


WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd. 

43  MAIN  ST.,  DUNGARVAN, 


r 
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The  in-ol)lcni  that  has  puzzled  many — that 
of  preventing  the  waste  of  licpiid  manure, 
wliich  is  evident  all  through  the  country 


June  19,  1920. 

LETTERS  TOJHE  EDITOR. 

'■  Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think.”  — BYEON. 

COREBSPONDBNOE  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 


LOSS  BY  FLAX  CULTURE. 

Sir,-  The  recent  publication  of  tlie  average 
of  No.  1 Grade  flax  merits  serious  consideration. 
It  aiipears  that  only  5 per  cent,  of  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  flax  crop  was  graded  No.  1.  Those 
who  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  flax  industry 
should  certainly  give  this  some  thought.  The 
flax-grower,  by  not  producing  a first-class 
article,  is  suffering  heavy  loss.  Take  it  that 
there  are  12,000  tons  of  flax.  Five  per  cent,  of 
this  means  that  the  total  quantity  of  first-class 
flax  only  comes  to  600  tons.  A strong  effort 
must  be  made,  and  it  must  be  made  by  the 
individual  farmer  to  put  himself  at  the  top  of 
the  tree  of  flax  producers  of  the  world.  We 
have  no  equals  in  our  finished  article  in  the 
linen  and  damask,  yet  the  foreign  farmer  can 
beat  our  farmers  in  the  quality  of  flax  he  pro- 
duces for  the  spinners.  A strong,  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  every  progressive  farmer 
should  do  much  to  remedy  this. 

The  financial  loss  is  very  great.  Suppose 
that  three-fourths  of  our  flax  was  rated  in  the 
first  grade ; that  would  represent  9,00U  tons, 
and  if  the  average  price  received  was  but  10s. 
per  stone  more  than  for  the  poorer  qualities  it 
would  represent  nearly  three-quarters  of  a mil- 
lion extra  money  in  the  pockets  of  our  farmers. 
Labour  would  get  its  share  of  this,  and,  there- 
fore every  labourer  ought  to  have  an  ecjual  in- 
terest in  helping  to  produce  the  best  quality 
of  flax.  Particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  pulling  and  the  retting,  so  that  there 
may  be  the  least  possible  loss  in  the  1920  croj). 
It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  on  re- 
cord, and,  /therefore,  every  stalk  should  be 
carefully  looked  after. 

We  hope  the  scutch  mill-owners  will  do  their 
part  in  the  education  of  their  customers,  and 
also  that  the  workmanship  in  their  mills  will 
attain  a far  higher  standard  than  heretofore. — 
Yours,  etc., 

D.  P.  Martin,  Secretary. 

Irish  Flax  Producers’  Association. 

Seven  Houses,  Armagh. 


KERRIES  AS  MILKERS. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  May  22nd  last  you 
have  a long  article  on  Kerries  as  milkers.  I 
have  got  that  article  carefully  pasted  in  my 
scrap-book,  together  with  an  article  from  the 
Live  Stock  Journal,  as  it  shows  the  large  per- 
centage of  milk  yields  and  butter  fats  from 
the  little  Kerry.  The  large  percentage  of 
butter  fat  from  some  of  these  cows  with  large 
yields  of  milk  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
statistics  by  'the  Kerry  Cattle  Society  of  Ire- 
land and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

There  appear  in  the  Live  Stock  Journal  of 
June  4th,  1920,  statistics  of  butter  fat  yields  of 
two  breeds  of  cows  which  should  speak  for 
themselves  as  compared  one  with  the  other.  If 
some  of  the  breeders  in  Ireland  would  interest 
-themselves  to  publish  a butter  fat  record  m 
a similar  manner  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
some  other  breeders,  and  might  help  the  in- 
terest of  the  Kerry  breed  in  Ireland. — Yours, 
etc.,  R.  E.  Palmer. 

Oaklands  Park,  Newdigate, 

Surrey,  14th  June,  1920. 


The  Earl  of  Drogheda  and  the  Marquess  of 
Donegal!  have  consented  to  become  members  of 
the  Irish  Flax  Producers’  Association. 


—has  been  solved  by  at  least  one  practical 
farmer.  Mr.  J.  Sheehy,  Anglont,  Killorglin, 
has,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.  J.  O’Con- 
nell, Department’s  instructor,  constructed  a 
distributor  which,  highly  efficient  in  its  work, 
is  cheap  and  simple  in  construction,  the  wheels 
used  being  those  of  a disused  mowing 
machine,  the  frame  iron  specially  made,  por- 
tion being  that  of  a pair  of  wheel  bands — a 
pussyfoot  barrel  as  tank  and  a wooden  trough 
with  perforated  bottom  completing  the  con- 
struction. 

The  liquid  manure  is  collected — by  means  of 
pipes  laid  and  drains  cut — in  a reservoir  in  the 


The  intimation  that  the  dreaded  potato 
blight  disease  has  already  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  some  districts  in  western 
counties  should  serve  as  a warning  to  farmers 
that  they  should  secure  their  stocks  of  spraying 
materials,  and  make  ready  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  spraying  when  growth  is  sufficiently 
forward.  Spraying  provides  the  only  safe- 
guard against  the  destruction  of  the  potato 
crop  in  an  unfavourable  season,  and  the  money 
expended  on  it  should  be  regarded  as  a form 
of  insurance.  Experiments  cairied  out  in  Ire- 
land over  a considerable  number  of  years  have 
shown  that  spraying  increases  the  average 
yield  by  almost  ok  tons  per  statute  acre. 
Isolated  tests  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  shown 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  as  much  as  four 
tons  per  statute  acre.  By  protecting  the 
foliage,  spraying  prolongs  the  period  of 
growth,  and  so  enables  the  plants  to  produce 
a greater  weight  of  tubers. 

The  materials  commonly  used  for  spraying- 
potatoes  are: — (i)  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
washing  soda — known  as  Burgundy  mixture; 
(2)  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime — known  as 
Bordeaux  mixture.  'The  Department  of  Agri- 
cultre  and  Technical  Instruction  recommend 
the  use  of  washing  soda  with  sulphate  of  cqp- 
per  in  preference  to  lime,  because  the  spraying 
mixture  so  made  is  not  so  readily  washed  off; 
it  can  be  more  easily  prepared;  and  the  nozzles 
of  the  spraying  machine  are  not  so  liable  to 
become  stopped  with  grit  or  refuse  material 
as  when  lime  is  used. 


yard,  from  where,  with  the  aid  of  a sludge 
pump,  it  is  conveyed  to  a tank  when  required, 
a waste  piece  of  sheet  iron  acting  as  connect- 
ing link,  and  a plug  at  end  of  tank  being  ex- 
tracted when  manure  is  needed  for  distribu- 
tion. The  accompanying  photo  shows  distri- 
butor in  use. 

Mr.  Sheehy  has  used  the  manure  with  very 
successful  results  on  much  of  his  land,  the 
difference  being  very  apparetit  between  those 
portions  so  treated  and  the  adjoining  portions. 
As  a proof  of  Mr.  Sheehy’s  industry  and 
energy  one  needs  only  to  know  that  on  his 
holding  of  24  acres  he  keeps  comfortably  eight 
cows  and  two  horses,  and  until  recently  did 
much  market  gardening. 


The  quantities  of  materials  to  use  and  the 
preparation  of  the  spraying  mixture  are  now 
generally  known  and  understood,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  make  detailed  reference  to 
these  points.  But  for  the  information  of  any- 
body in  doubt  it  may  be  stated  that  full  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  a leaflet  issued  by  the 
Department,  which  can  be  obtained  free  on  re- 
quest. As  regards  the  method  of  applying  the 
spray,  however,  observation  has  shown  that 
the  operation  is  in  many  places  still  performed 
in  a slipshod  manner,  leaving  room  for  consi- 
derable improvement.  Instruction  on  this 
point,  therefore,  appears  desirable. 

The  ideal  to  strive  for  is  to  cover  the  ex- 
terior of  the  plant  so  thoroughly  that  not  a 
single  unprotected  spot  will  remain,  on  which 
the  spores  or  “ seeds  ” of  the  blight  fungus  may 
alight  (for  the  spores  or  “ seeds  ” are  carried 
about  by  the  wind),  germinate,  and  so  enter 
the  plant.  The  mixture  should,  therefore,  be 
applied  to  the  foliage  in  the  form  of  a very 
fine  spray.  It  is  well  before  turning  on  the  tap 
of  the  knapsack  sprayer,  and  when  the 
machine  is  on  the  back  adjusted  for  use,  to 
make  several  strokes  with  the  pump  in  order  to 
secure  sufficient  pressure  to  throw  a very  fine 
mist.  To  ensure  smooth  working  of  the 
pump,  and  prevent  the  washers  from  harden- 
ing, they  should  be  rubbed  with  oil,  using  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  lubricating  all 
working  parts,  good  machine  oil.  Paraffin 
should  not  be  used. 

As  to  the  exact  date  of  spraying  no  hard  and 
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liisl  jule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  the 
ujieratiou  must  be  performed  before  there  arc 
signs  of  disease.  Spraying  is  not  a cure ; it  is 
only  a preventive  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
old  proverb,  is  better  than  a cure.  Much,  ol 
lourse,  depentis  on  the  season,  but  authorities 
agree  that  spraying  may  be  begun  when  growtii 
is  sulhciently  forward-  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  stalks  are  from  12  to  15  inches  high.  A 
second  dressing  should  be  given  about  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  first  application,  and  a 
third  dressing  may  be  advisaole,  especially  in 
a wet  season. 

The  best  results  may  be  expected  when 
spraying  is  done  in  fine  weather.  Neverthc 
less,  it  is  better  to  spray  even  when  light  rain 
is  falling,  than  to  put  off  the  work  in  the  hope 
of  securing  a fine  day.  The  work  should, 
however,  be  suspended  when  heavy  rain  is 
tailing.  If  rain  should  fall  before  the  spray 
has  had  time  to  dry  on  the  foliage,  and  the 
mixture  is  washed  off  to  a serious  extent,  a 
turther  application  should  be  given  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  sulphate  of  co]>per 
is  poisonous,  and  care  should  be  exercised  to 
ensure  that  vessels  in  w'hich  a spraying  mix- 
ture is  preiiarcd  are  not  afterwards  used  to 
hold  food  or  water  for  consumption.  All  ves- 
sels coming  into  contact  with  the  sulphate  of 
copi)er  should  be  of  wood,  and  not  of  metal. 


THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY  OF  CHILE. 

ClilLk  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
known  to  contain  commercially  import- 
ant deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda,  a product 
\vhich  has  a wide  variety  of  uses,  but  is  best 
known  as  a valuable  fertiliser.  Two  grades  of 
nitrate  are  produced:  95  per  cent.,  or  ordinary 
nitrate,  which  is  used  for  fertilising  purposes, 
and  96  per  cent.,  or  refined  nitrate,  which  is 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Before  the 
war,  approximately  75  per  cent,  pf  the  nitrate 
marketed  was  of  lower  grade.  Private  business 
in  Chile  and  Government  revenue  are  both  de- 
))endent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nitrate  in- 
dustry, since  this  one  product  ordinarily  con- 
stitutes nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  country’s  ex- 
))orts,  and  the  export  tax  on  nitrate  and  its 
principal  by-product,  iodine,  constitutes  more 
than  half  the  Government’s  total  income. 

. nitrate  fields-)  the  principal  source  of 
Chile’s  ^wealth,  are  limited  to  a narrow  strip  of 
arid  desert  located  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
coastal  range,  vyest  of  the  cordillera  of  the 
.Viules,  at  an  altitude  of  from  2,000  to  S,ooo  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  inland  a distance  varying 
from  16  miles  in  the  northern  part  of  the  zone 
to  90  miles  in  the  southern  part.  This  region 
c.xteiuls  south  from  the  valley  of  the  Camarones 
l^ivcr,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Province 
of  laiapaca,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
I’rovince  of  Antofagasta.  Outside  of  this  area 
(here  are  orily  the  negligible  deposits  in  the 
Province  of  Tacna,  and  a few  isolated  deposits 
whose  exploitation  on  a commercial  scale  is 
practicable  in  the  Province  of  Atacama. 

T here  is  a great  deal  of  speculation  concern- 
ing the  probable  duration  of  the  beds,  but  the 
very  range  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  shows 
on  what  inadequate  data  they  have  been  based. 

( )ne  expert  estimates  the  explored  deposits  to 
contain  240,000,000  metric  tons  of  nitrate,  and 
calculates  the  contents  of  the  unexplored  re- 
.gion  to  be  twice  as  large.  According  to  these 
figures,  it  would  require  over  240  years  to  ex 
haust  the  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  produc- 
tion. Other  estimates  are  less  optimistic  and 
set  a much  earlier  date  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
beds. 

Iodine,  the  most  important  bv-product  of  the 
nitrate  industry,  is  extracted  from  the  liquor 
'vhich  remains  after  the  nitrate  has  been  preci- 
pitated. Although  some  sodium  iodate  is  con- 
tained in  practically  all  caliche,  iodine  is  pro- 
duced by  only  a portion  of  the  nitrate  com- 
Iianies,  and  the  output  of  these  companies  is 
carefully  regulated  by  a iiroducers’  trust  in 
order  that  the  limited  market  may  not  be  over- 
'-tocked.  .\nother  by-product,  nitrate  of  potas- 
'-lum,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  various 
experts.  One  chemical  ernginee.r  asserts  that 
this  salt  exists  in  the  caliche  used  b\  at  least  a 
tiundred  of  the  uficinas  contains  from  1 to  2 per 
cent.  An  .American  Company  is  reported  to 


have  perfected  a refrigerating  process  by  means 
of  which  it  can  manufacture  this  by-product  at 
small  cost. 

1 he  nitrate  producers  arc  ultraconservativc, 
and  have  made  few  changes  in  the  methods  of 
mining  and  refining  caliche  since  1884,  when 
the  nitrate  deposits  first  came  into  Chile’s  pos- 
session. According  to  the  best  aulhpritids,  the 
waste  of  nitrate  in  mining  now  amounts  to  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrate  content  of 
the  caliche  extracted ; and  the  waste  of  the 
nitrate  at  the  oficinas,  given  in  terms  of  the 
nitrate  content  of  the  caliche  brought  to  the 
oficinas,  amounts  to  less  than  35  per  cent.  In 
1884,  the  caliche  refined  averaged  as  high  as 
51  per  cent,  nitrate  content ; and.  consequently, 
niUate  production  was  a profitable  industry  in 
spite  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  process  used,  but 
now  that  the  caliche  averages  only  17  or  18  per 
cent,  nitrate  content  this  process  is  far  too 
wasteful. 

The  lower  yield  of  nitrate  from  the  caliche, 
the  higher  cost  of  labour  and  supplies,  and  the 
fear  of  competition  of  the  synthetic  product  are 
combining  to  make  the  producer  anxious  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  industry.  Chemists 
are  at  work  studying  the  composition  of  the 
caliche,  and  chemical  engineers  are  experi- 
menting with  changes  in  the  method  of  mining 
and  refining.  Already  some  of  these  experi- 
ments have  resulted  in  reduced  production 
costs.  The  greater  part  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  nitrate  indus.try  is  Chilean  and  British. 
The  amount  of  Amercian  capital  is  relatively 
small,  but  is  increasing.  German  interest  in 
the  business  was  increasing  until  checked  by 
the  war. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  were  the  chief  markets  for 
Chilean  nitrate  before  the  war,  the  three  to- 
gether taking  approximately  five-sixths  of  the 
total  exports  during  1912  and  1913.  France, 
Belgium  and  Holland  ranked  first  among  the 
lesser  markets.  The  statistics  of  the  war  years 
are  of  relatively  little  value  in  gauging  the 
^ture  demand  in  any  country  engaged  in  the 
European  War;  Germany  and  Belgium,  for- 
rnerly  good  markets,  were  unable  to  import  any 
nitrate;  the  United'  States,  France,  and  Italy 
increased  their  imports,  but  used  most  of  it  for 
ammunition  manufacture.  F rom  the  point  of 
view  of  the  dealer  who  wishes  to.  estimate  the 
iuture  demand  for  nitrate,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  development  of  the  years  1917  and 
1918  IS  the  marked  increase  of  nitrate  exports 
to  Japan. 


OUTSIDE  NEWS. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  twelve  entries  in 
various  classes  at  the  International  Horse  Show 
which  opened  at  Olympia  this  week. 

In  England  and  Wales  all  kinds  of  small 
tiuit  promise  about  average  crops,  strawberries 
being  possibly  rather  above  and  currants  some- 
what below  average.  Orchard  fruit  suffered 
from  Irosts  and  cold  winds  when  the  fruit  was 
setting,  and  ^s  also  been  attacked  by  blight, 
so  that  the  yields  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  will  all  be  very  light. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Large*  Black  Pig  Societv 
it  was  reported  that  6,000  entries 
had  been  received  for  the  new  volume  of  the 
herd  book.  There  were  only  1,000  before  the 
war.  ::  - - 

The  third  assembly  of  the  National  Poultry 
Parliament  will  open  on  Thursday,  July  15th, 
m the  Council  Room  of  the  Lancashire  Co.’ 
Council,  Fishergate,  Preston. 

.An  .Aberdeen-.Angus  Pride  bull  Plowman, 
winner  of  many  championships,  and  sired  by 
the  International  Grand  champion  Kloman, 
has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  for  .£10,000, 
which  is  a record  price  for  a bull  of  the  breed 
sold  in  public  auction.  At  the  same  sale  a 
Blackbird  cow  sold  for  ^£1,450. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  agriculture 
has  received  a great  impetus  from  the  action 
of  the  King,  who,  being  the  leading  farmer  in 
the  L. astern  Counties,  h.as  instructed  his  age.n1 
at  Sandringham  to  take  out  sharer,  up  to  the 
fidl  amount  in  the  Eastern  Counties  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  .-Vssociation,  Limited. 


CLOVER  STEM  ROT, 

S r EM  rot  is  a disease  which  attacks  the 
clover  plant  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
causes  a rotting  of  the  leaves  and  shoots, 
it  is  caused  by  a fungus  which  appears  exter- 
nally as  a siiarse  white  mould.  Careful  in- 
spection has  shown  that  the  disease  usually 
commences  in  November.  Spores  of  the  fun- 
gus are  at  that  season  abundant  in  the  air  and 
give  rise  to  disease.  Having  gained  a footing, 
the  fungus  spreads  readily  over  the  foliage. 
The  affected  leaves  and  shoots  are  quickly  de- 
stroyed and  turn  a characteristic  olive-brown 
or  yellowish-brown  colour.  When  damp 
weather  prevails,  the  disease  spreads  rapidly, 
and  in  a short  time  destroys  the  foliage  of  whole 
fields.  During  dry  or  frosty  weather  its  pro- 
gress is  checked,  but  it  is  liable  to  renew  its 
activity  with  the  recurrence  of  suitable  weather 
conditions  in  spring,  or  indeed  at  any  time  up 
to  the  cutting  of  the  crop.  All  the  stems  are 
not  necessarily  killed,  and  the  shoots  which 
escape  injury,  together  with  new  buds  from  the 
crown,  develop  fresh  growth  in  spring — though 
this  new  growth  is  naturally  weak.  In  bad 
cases,  however,  the  fungus  invades  the  roots 
and  kills  the  plant  outright. 

It  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognise  the 
bodies  which  cause  the  disease,  since  they  form 
one  of  the  readiest  methods  of  identifying  its 
exact  nature.  It  is  well  known  that  Red 
Clover,  if  grown  repeatedly  on  the  same  land, 
suffers  from  “ clover  sickness,”  but  for  many 
years  the  nature  of  this  malady  was  a matter 
of  speculation.  Investigation  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  due  at  least  to  two  distinct  dis- 
eases— one  caused  by  eelworm,  known  as 
Clover  Eelworm  disease ; and  the  second,  the 
one  under  discussion.  Clover  Stem  Rot.  In 
the  case  of  eelworm  disease,  the  affected  plants 
first  turn  pale  in  colour,  the  new  growth  is 
stunted,  the  stems  short  and  swollen,  and  the 
leaves  deformed.  The  eelworm  disease  com 
mences  from  definite  spots  and  spreads  slowly 
but  steadily  from  these  centres.  The  import- 
ance of  correct  identification  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  recent  investigation  into  the 
matter  shows  that  amongst  leguminous  crops 
species  susceptible  to  one  disease  are  not  neces- 
sarily susceptible  to  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
The  bodies  responsible  for  Stem  Rot  are  ch'efly 
formed  early  in  the  year  and  in  spring.  They 
are  hard,  black  in  colour,  and  spherical  or 
flattened  in  shape.  They  occur  chiefly  around 
the  collar  of  the  plants  or  on  the  dead  roots, 
and  may  be  found  three  or  four  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  also  occur  in,  and 
on  the  stems,  in  which  position  their  develop- 
ment may  readily  be  traced.  They  each  arise 
as  a dense  white  cushionlike  growth,  which 
soon  turns  grey,  and  finally  becomes  firm  with 
a hard  black  coat.  Inside  they  are  white  and 
of  the  texture  of  cheese. 

Stem  Rot  attacks  many  kinds  of  leguminous 
plants,  though  with  varjfing  degrees  of  inten- 
sity. The  following  list  is  based  on  observa- 
tions of  certain  plants — usual  in  Irish  mixtures 
— carried  out  in  Cambridgeshire: — 

Common  or  Broad  Red  Clover — Extremely 
susceptible. 

Late  flowering  Red  Clover  or  single  Cut 
Cow  Grass — Very  susceptible. 

Alsike  or  Swedish  Clover — Occasionally 
attacked,  but  not  severely. 

Dutch  White  Clover — Occasionally  at- 
tacked, but  not  severely. 

In  order  to  starve  the  fungus  out  of  the  land 
as  completely  as  possible,  among  the  control 
measures  recemmended  are,  that  an  interval  of 
at  least  eight  years,  and  preferably  twelve, 
should  be  allowed  before  sowing  common  Red 
Clover  or  late  flowering  Red  Clover  on  infested 
lands.  During  this  time  the  less  susceptible 
crops.  .Alsike  or  Dutch  White  Clover,  should 
be  substituted,  either  alone  or  with  Italian  Rye 
Grass.  When  Red  Clover  is  next  taken,  it 
should  be  sown  in  conjunction  with  Italian  Rye 
Rye  Grass  or  with  .Alsike.  Further  research  is 
needed  with  regard  to  manures,  but  it  is  known 
that  heavy  dressings  of  organic  or  nitrogenous 
manures  should  be  avoided.  On  rich  land  sub- 
jec  t to  disease,  grazing  bv  shee)i  in  September 
and  October 'is  of  some  value  in  reducing  the 
thick  foliage,  and  so  checking  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  fungus. 
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OUR  SCOTTISH  LETTER. 

(From  Oor  Correspondent) 

PRLPA  RATIONS  ai  r being  iaiudl> 
pushed  on  for  llie  lligldand  and  Agricul- 
tural Society’s  Show  at  Aberdeen  next 
month.  The  display  gives  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  modern  times. 
Some  of  the  greatest  stock  in  the  world  will 
be  there.  For  Clydesdale  horses,  Shorthorns, 
and  .\berdeen-.\ngus  cattle  no  other  Show  area 
can  produce  the  same  high-class  stock. 
Though  Mr.  William  Duthie,  Collynie,  is 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  any  exhibits  forward.  He  gave 
up  sending  animals  to  the  showyards  many 
years  ago.  Showing  and  breeding'  do  not  go 
well  together.  But  then  Mr.  Duthie  is  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  being  independent  of  the 
ci'earn  that  gathers  round  a herd  following 
jirominent  successes  in  showyards.  It  is 

certain  there  is  to  be  a magnificent  collection 
of  Shorthorns,  “ blacks,”  and  Clydesdales. 
Friesians  are  also  to  be  well  represented. 
Sheep  will  make  a brave  show,  and  pigs  are 
to  be  more  numerous  than  usual.  A large 
number  of  overseas  visitors  expect  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  a brisk  demand  for  seed  stock  is 
certain  to  follow. 

The  Potato  Crop. 

Potatoes  are  coming  away  nicely,  especially 
in  Central  and  Southern  Scotland.  Present  in- 
dications point  to  a good  crop,  but  much 
might  happen  between  now  and  the  time  when 
the  bulk  of  them  are  ready  for  lifting.  In  the 
sourthern  counties  considerable  purchases  have 
already  been  made,  the  earlies  being  in  very- 
brisk  demand.  All  over  the  area  under  the 
crop  will  be  gnder  that  of  last  year,  but  an 
increased  yield  would  more  than  balance  the 
deficiency  in  that  respect.  Throughout  Scot- 
land there  are  many  new  potato-growers  this 
season.  Tubers  may  in  future  take  up  sc)me 
of  the  large  stretches  put  under  turnips. 
Everything  appears  as  if  growers  of  potatoes 
are  to  be  rewarded  with  a remunerative  return 
on  their  capital  and  labour.  It  is  encouraging 
to  hear  that  in  Ireland  potatoes  were  got  down 
under  ciuite  good  conditions. 

Live  Stock. 

With  the  experience  of  warm  weather,  pas- 
tures are  making  a kindly  response.  Stock 
are  to  be  seen  contentedly  grazing  on  excel- 
lent pastures.  Complaints  of  scour  are  com- 
mon, and  in  some  counties,  particularly  Aber- 
deenshire and  Perthshire,  there  has  been  a 
heavy  mortality  among  cattle,  and  especially 
cows.  Calves  in  pure  herds  are  thriving 
splendidly  ; both  arable  and  hill  lambs  and 
sheeps  are  doing  uncommonly  well.  In  the 
hills  the  numbers  of  lambs  are  below  the  aver- 
age. Twins  are  fewer  than  in  past  years,  and 
the  proportion  of  eild  ewes  is  remarkably 
high.  The  ewes,  however,  have  a plentiful 
supply  of  milk,  and  the  death-rate  among  the 
lambs  has  been  very  low.  In  Scotland  Ae 
population  of  sheep  has  showm  a considmable 
decline  during  the  past  six  or  ten  years.  There 
is  a splendid  crop  of  foals,  the  losses  being 
light  all  over. 

Overseas  ” Boom  ” in  Stock. 

In  practically  every  cattle-raising  country 
in  the  world  the  demand  for  foundation  stock 
and  for  strengthening  existing  herds  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  never  keener  than  it  is 
now.  Hundreds  of  commissions  remain  un- 
fulfilled in  Scotland  alone.  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  forging  ahead,  and  to  all  appearance 
Brazil  is  among  the  latest  countries  that  are 
making'  a bid  for  this  great  beef-producing 
breed.  South  America  and  the  United  States 
are  clamouring  for  Shorthorns,  and  our 
Colonies  are  now  coming  to  the  front 
as  excellent  customers  for  representatives 
of  our  herds  and  studs.  In  the  United 
States  an  Aberdeen  - Angus  bull  has 
made  the  record  figure  for  the  _ breed  of 
J10,000  Latest  advices  from  Chicago  show 
that  Herefords  averaged  .£690  for  120  head. 
At  a sale  of  Aberdeeii-Angus  the,  average  was 
J185.  In  South  Africa — Rhodesia  in  particu- 
lar— the  awakened  interest  in  the  raising  of 
cattle  is  quite  remarkable.  “ Doddies  ” are 
in  much  demand.  Those  that  have  gone  out 
there  have  done  exceedingly  w'cll. 


SCOUR  IN  CALVES. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  in  the  first 
stages  wlicthcr  a calf  is  .ilfectcd  with  the  t.on- 
tagions  or  nuTcly  llic  fiinctioual  disowlci  wliicli 
leads  to  scouring.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  adopt  simple  treatment,  in  addition  to  the 
])rec.aulionary  measures  intended  to  guard 
against  the  major  evil.  One  has  but  to  S'o  to 
;my  market  to  see  frightened  and  miserable 
young  calves  bellowing  for  many  hours  with- 
out food,  after  being  torn  away  from  their 
peaceful  homes,  and  thus  prepared  for  a uiges- 
tive  upset  when  reaching  a new  one  and  offered 
a big  meal  of  another  milk  or  of  a substitute. 
Without  these  trials  abroad  many  calves  get 
acute  indigestion  by  being  fed  at  too  long  in- 
tervals and  taking  too  full  a meal  when  they 
get  a chance.  They  go  off  their  feed,  appear 
fistless,  and  then  begin  to  scour. 

The  latter  is  in  such  cases  nature  s remedy. 
The  fermented  and  undigested  contents  of  the 
canal  must  be  first  expelled  before  a better 
state  can  be  established.  This  is  why  the  ap- 
parently contradictory  treatment  of  an  aperient 
dose  is  usually  prescribed  and  commonly  suc- 
cessful. A mixture  of  castor  oil  and  linseed 
oil  given  in  warm  milk  is  as  good  as  anything, 
and  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  patient  to 
become  really  hungry.  Then  hfe  should  be 
given  but  little  and  often,  which  is  the  golden 
rule  assimilating  most  closely  to  natural  feed- 
itig. 

It  may  be  that  a cordial  is  needed,  or  will 
save  time  in  restoring  digestion,  but  these 
should  be  given  with  a sparing  hand,  relying 
on  hygienic  conditions  to  put  matters  right 
rather  than  to  drugs.  Most  veterinary 
chemists  keep  suitable  calves’  cordials  ready 
for  use,  and  with  sufficient  alcohol  in  them  to 
ensure  their  keeping  almost  indefinitely  if 
securely  corked.  The^  following  recipe  has 
long  enjoyed  a reputation: — Compound  tinc- 
ture of  chloroform  and  morphia,  4 drams;  pre- 
pared chalk,  I oz.;  paregoric,  2 ozs.;_  pepper- 
mint water,  enough  to  make  8_ozs.  Mix.  One 
to  two  ounces  for  a dose  mixed  with  half  a 
pint  of  flour  gruel  every  four  to  six  hours  at 
first,  and  at  longer  intervals  as  improvement 
is  noted.  ' 


THE  DAIRY  COW  “BLOSSOM”— A 
CORRECTION. 

We  very  much  regret  the  insertion  of  a 
wrong  description  of  our  picture  of  the  dairy 
cow,  “ Blossom,”  which  appeared  in  our  issue 
of  Sth  June.  There  happened  to  be  two  ani- 
mals of  this  name  entered  in  the  Dairy  cow 
class  at  the  Royal  Ulster  Show,  one  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  W.  R.  Cresswell,  Stag  Hall,  Bel- 
fast, who  gained  first  prize,  and  the  other  the 
property  of  Mr.  William  Martin,  Locksley 
House,  Fenaghy,  Belfast,  who  was  awarded  the 
second  prize.  The  picture  we  gave  was  that  of 
Mr.  Martin’s  cow,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was 
erroneously  described  as  being  the  property  of 
Mr.  Cresswell.  Mr.  Martin’s  Blossom  is  a six- 
year-old  Shorthorn  cross,  and,  in  addition  to 
second  prize  in  her  class,  won  first  place  in  the 
milking  trials,  and  was  also  awarded  the  chal- 
lenge cup  as  the  cow  gaining  the  most  points 
on  inspection  and  milking. . 


Eating  wood,  gnawing  at  various  things,  and 
licking  the  walls  are  habits  which  may  arise  as 
a result  of  the  food  containing  a deficiency  of 
mineral  matter.  A piece  of  rock  salt  put  into 
the  manger  will  often  cure  these  habits,  unless 
they  really  are  vices  which  arise  from  she' 
love  of  destruction. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

Bargain  in  a Motor  Car? 

Owner  must  sell;  11.9  Humber  in 
perfect  condition;  newly  done  up; 
5-seater;  first  490  pounds  gets  it.— 
Letters  Box  XL,  this  Office. 
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DAIRY. 

BUTTER  01  BAD  COLOUR. 

Naturally  in  the  summer  season, 
wlieii  pastures  arc  at  their  best,  ibe 
colour  of  butter  made  from  the  milk  of 
cows  grazing  on  tbese  pastures  will  be  all  that 
may  be  desired,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  ca.  e 
of  some  heavy  milk  jiroducers,  where  the  per- 
centage of  buttcr-fat  is  naturally  low.  Butter 
made  from  the  milk  of  such  animals  demands 
the  use  of  artificial  colouring  matter,  otherwise 
it  tends  to  assume  a pale,  straw-coloured  ap- 
pearance, which  finds  but  little  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  customer. 

In  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  everyone  is  fami- 
liar with  the  rich  golden  marking  around  the 
udder,  on  the  thighs,  on  the  inside  of  the  ears, 
and  near  the  root  of  the  tail.  These  richly- 
coloured  markings  are  fair  indications  of 
richly-coloured  butter.  And  even  if  one  good 
Jersey  or  Guernsey  cow  is  introduced  into  a 
herd  of  eight  or  nine  other  animals  of  a 
different  and  less  rich  milking  breed,  there  will 
be  a considerable  improvement  in  the  natural 
colour  of  the  butter.  There  are  other  indica- 
tions which  may  be  observed  in  any  cow,  all 
of  which  tend  to  demonstrate  the  rich  or  poor 
milking  capacities  of  the  animals.  The  indi- 
viduality of  certain  animals  all  belonging  to  the 
same  breed  is  , sometimes  extremely  well 
marked,  and  it  is  of  no  little  importance  as  an 
indication  of  their  butter-producing  capacities. 

Apart  from  breed  and  individuality,  one  must 
reckon  with  the  period  of  lactation  of  the 
cows,  and  it  may  generally  be  assumed  that  as 
this  perio'd  advances  the  colour  of  the  butter 
deteriorates.  The  season  of  the  year,  ho\y- 
ever,  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  for  in 
winter  butter  is  usually  apt  to  deteriorate  in 
colour,  while  in  summer  the  colour  of  the  pro- 
duce is  usually  at  its  best. 

The  colour  of  butter  is  very  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  food  which  is  fed  to  the  herd. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  colour  is  yielded  from 
grass.  Cabbages,  carrots,  maize,  barley,  par- 
snips, and  oil-cakes  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
foods  likely  to  improve  the  colour.  Further, 
these  foods  are  supposed  to  improve  the 
“ churnability  ” of  the  milk.  The  majority  of 
grain  and  artificial  foods,  however,  are  apt  to 
produce  a pale-coloured  butter.  Llay,  especi- 
ally aftermath,  is  said  to  give  a whiter  milk, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  beetroot  and 
bran.  Where  these  foods  are  fed,  the  fatty 
matter  is  less  abundant  and  rises  more  slowly. 
Generally  speaking,  the  butter  produced  from 
cows  giving  a whitish-coloured  milk  is  wanting 
both  in  colour  and  flavour.^ 

Every  rule  has  its  exception,  however,  and  it 
may  be  noted  lhat  the  cows  of  the  Pyrenees 
give  a white  butter,  but  its  quality  is  excel- 
lent. Another  thing  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  effect  of  various  species  of 
micro-organisms  which  influence  the  colour  of 
the  milk  to  a very  remarkable  extent.  Thus 
we  may  have  blue,  yellow,  or  red  miik.  Blue 
milk  is  not  uncommon  in  summer,  and  the 
cause  is  said  to  have  some  relation  to  the  grass 
in  a damp  meadow.  . . , . 

Butter  produce  from  blue  milk  is  white  and 
hard,  and  of  a peculiar  greasy  appearance. 
The  bacterial  action  which  produces  this  blue 
colour,  however,  may  be  checked  by  pastemis- 
ing  the  milk  or  putting  it  in  a cool  place.  Red 
milk  coagulates  and  becomes  * sour  and  the 
microbes  which  produce  it  develop  most 
favourably  in  darkness. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  washing  and 
churning  temperatures.  As  a rule,  the_  lower 
the  temperature  at  which  churning  is  per- 
formed the  deeper  and  richer  will  be  the  colour 
of  the  butter.  The  latter  tends  to  become 
paler  when  the  temperature  of  dnirning  is  ex- 
cessive, and  when  the  butter  is  subjected  to 
overmuch  washing  in  the  churn. 

Lastly,  the  light  is  detrimental  to  the  good 
colour  of  butter.  Never  expose  cream  or  but- 
ter to  strong  sunlight,  for  it  rapidly  bleaches 
and  loses  its  natural  golden  colour.  Always 
ripen  the  cream  in  a cool,  well-shaded  dairy; 
and  when  there  are  no  trees  to  keep  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  off  the  building,  some  means 
of  providing  shade  should  be  secured  by  put- 
ting up  blinds  or  wire  screens. 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


SUMMER  LETTUCE. 

iJv  J.  G.  Toner.  (Copyright.) 

IN  most  gardens  it  is  desirable  that  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  lettuce  should  be 
kept  up.  Simple  as  its  culture  is,  this  end 
IS  not  always  attained,  because  much  depen- 
dence is  placed  on  transplanting,  and  it  fre- 
cjuently  happens  that  plants  so  treated  form 
flowers  rather  than  the  crisp  white  heads  ex 
pected.  The  rule,  therefore,  might  be  put  in 
practice  of  sowing  seeds  much  oftener  and 
thinning  out  in  good  time,  when  even  in  hot 
weather  and  light  soils  much  more  satisfac- 
tory supplies  will  be  obtained.  Lettuces,  in 
common  with  many  other  quick-growing 
jilanls,  sufier  severely  from  being  moved  some- 
times rather  carelessly  and  during  periods  that 
are  not  favourable  to  growth.  The  check  thus 
given  causes  the  flower  production  referred  to. 
And  apart  from  this,  it  is  quite  true  that  trans 
planted  lettuces  during  a great  portion  of  the 
season  do  not  afford  the  same  quality  or  flav- 
our as  is  found  amongst  those  grown  on  the 
thinning  principle. 

From  the  present  time  onwards  sowings 
might  be  made  every  few  weeks  where  good 
lettuces  are  in  constant  demand.  Seeds  are 
very  cheap  and  the  germination  high.  Very 
rich  ground  is  required,  for  the  quicker  the 
plants  grow  the  more  tender  will  be  the  heads. 
In  summer,  too,  the  coolest  portion  of  the 
garden  should  be  selected.  The  very  best 
method  of  sowing  during  summer  is  to  place 
a few  seeds  at  stations  about  six  inches  apart. 
Good  lettuce  can  be  grown  at  such  a distance, 
but  those  who  have  never  tried  will  be  aston- 
ished at  the  size  of  the  plants  when  double 
that  space  is  allowed.  Anyway,  when  the 
plants  are  still  quite  small,  thinning  is  attended 
to,  and  only  one  plant  allowed  to  remain  in 
each  group. 

Being  a lover  of  moisture,  watering  during 
warm  weather  will  forward  growth  very  con- 
siderably. But  a coolish  soil  abundantly 
manured  will  under  this  simple  system  pro- 
duce lettuce  of  good  size  and  extra  quality. 
The  general  favourite  is  the  variety  known  as 
All  the  Year  Round,  which  meets  all  require- 
ments. 


FAVOURITE  FLOWERS. 

The  filling  up  of  flower  beds  and  window 
boxes  is  a matter  that  many  have  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  A late  season 
it  has  been,  and  only  now  has  the  trade  in 
summer  flowering  plants  for  the  open  become 
really  brisk.  Amongst  the  more  popular  sub- 
jects for  flower  beds  are  the  annual  asters. 
They  make  a fine  colour  display,  are  cheap  to 
purchase,  and  easy  to  grow.  The  Comet  and 
like  varieties  are  fairly  tall,  but  produce  rather 
large  blooms  with  twisted  petals,  which  make 
thena  very  attractive.  Victoria  asters  are  of 
medium  height  and  the  flowers  of  somewhat 
formal  shape,  the  petals  being  incurved.  Many 
fancy  these,  but  their  appearance  is  just  a 
little  too  solid.  The  dwarf  chrysanthemum 
flowered  varieties  are  very  excellent  for  small 
beds,  or  can  be  fittingly  used  to  finish  those 
jjartly  furnished  with  the  taller  varieties. 

Stocks,  if  only  for  their  very  sweet  scent, 
should  be  found  in  every  flower  g'arden  how- 
ever small.  A bed  of  these  near  the  dwelling- 
house  will  be  fully  appreciated.  They  like  very 
rich  ground  and  rather  more  attention  as 
regards  water  and  shading  for  a while  after 
])lanting  than  most  other  subjects.  In  every 
lot  will  be  found  a number  of  singles,  but  in 
good  strains  the'-  will  be  few.  Where  a choice 
can  be  made,  the  very  strong  and  vigorous 
ones  should  be  left  aside,  as  these  mostly  are 
the  single  varieties. 

Of  late  >-ears  the  antirrhinums  have  become 
very  popular,  and  most  deservedly  so.  They 
produce  a huge  number  of  the  most  brilliantly- 
luied  spikes  of  bloom,  and  go  on  flowering  for 
a very  long  period.  Yellows,  crimsons,  scar- 
lets and  orange  are  to  be  found  in  practically 
all  shades,  and  the  whites  and  parti-coloured 
specimens  hold  their  own,  too,  with  their  com- 
panions. 

.Amongst  those  that  might  be  included  for 
their  fragrance  are  the  tobacco  plant  (Nico- 
liana  aftinis)  and  the  sweet  heliotrope.  There 


are  many  varieties  of  the  tobacco  plant,  but 
this  one  is  noted  for  its  sweetness.  Plants  of 
heliotrope  can  be  obtained  in  pots  and  planted 
in  a sheltered  corner.  Another  plant  that  is 
highly  esteemed  for  the  open  garden  in 
summer  is  the  marguerite  Mrs.  Sander,  which 
produces  very  pretty  white  flowers  of  anemone 
shape  in  great  jirofusion.  These  are  largely 
used  by  florists,  and  are  esjiecially  good  for 
indoor  decoration  owing  to  their  elegance  and 
histing  (pialities. 


BEES. 


CATCHING  SWARMS. 

Since  the  majority  of  beekeepers  do  not 
manage  to  prevent  swarming,  which  requires 
close  observation  and  attention,  it  will  prove 
useful  to  point  out  how  the  swarms  may  be 
secured.  Rarely  does  a swarm  such  as  may 
be  expected  now  headed  by  a tpieen  of  experi- 
ence make  straight  away  to  a distance  on 
issuing.  It  nearly  always  happens  that  it 
hangs  up  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hive  from  which  it  emerged.  .And  the  reason 
is  that  the  new  home  has  not  been  found  or  at 
least  that  such  news  has  not  reached  the 
swarm.  It  may  do  so  at  any  moment,  how- 
ever, and  hence  it  is  most  important  to  secure 
the  swarm  immediately  all  the  bees  have 
settled.  Often  the  swarm  is  found  on  fruit 
trees  or  bushes  in  the  garden  or  clinging  to 
a thorn  branch  or  a hedge.  When  the  bees 
have  gathered  in,  take  a straw'  skep  or  handy 
wooden  box  and  place  it  under,  not  over,  the 
swarm,  holding  it  mouth  upwards.  With  the 
right  hand  lay  hold  of  the  branch  to  which 
the  swarm  clings,  and  with  one  good  sharp 
shake  dislodge  the  mass  of  bees,  which  falls 
into  the  skep.  A piece  of  open  sacking  is 
then  tied  over  its  mouth,  and  it  is  deposited  in 
a shady  place  on  its  side.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  keep  the  bees  cool  and  afford  plenty 
of  air.  The  white  sheet  that  seems  to  be  so 
popular  does  not  come  into  the  matter  at  all. 
Some  use  this  to  shade  the  swarm  on  the 
branch  from  the  sun  until  eventide ! But 
when  that  times  arrives  it  very  often  happens 
that  the  sheet  remains,  but  (Iip  swarm  is  gone. 
It  ought  not  to  be  used  for  covering  the  box 
or  skep,  as  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  suffi- 
cient air,  and  many  a fine  swarm  that  would 
have  given  a good  account  of  itself  has  been 
smothered  by  its  use.  It  is  also  a great  mis- 
take to  place  a receptacle  over  the  swarm  on 
the  branch.  The  swarm  may,  of  course, 
ascend  as  desired,  but  more  often  it  will  not, 
but  will  hie  itself  away  to  the  place  selected 
by  its  home-hunting  scouts.  Swarms  are  late 
this  year,  but  are  very  precious  if  all  we  hear 
of  the  greater  scarcity  of  sugar  be  true,  which 
it  probably  is.  Quite  a number  of  beekeepers 
are  out  for  securing  abundant  honey  for  home 
use,  and  letting  good  swarms  away  will  not 
prove  to  their  advantage. — J.  G.  Toner,  June, 
1920. 


While  a competition  in  motor  ploughing  was 
being  held  at  .Sofia,  Bulgaria,  last  week  an 
aeroplane  fell  on  the  spectators,  killing  two 
and  seriously  injuring  the  pilot. 

“ The  National  Food  Journal,”  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Food,  was  published  for  the 
last  time  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  .A  use- 
ful journal  in  its  day,  it  is  now  no  longer  re- 
quired, and  its  disappearance  will  not  cause 
any  regrets. 


NO  HOEING. 


One  applica/tion  of  " EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLER  to 
Carriage  Drives.  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards,  etc., 
instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens  the 
gravel,  and  thus  diepenees  with  the  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory process  of  hoeing.  Acknowledged  by 
users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving  preparation 
yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gardeners.  The 
EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLER,  prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Laboratory,  is  concentrated  to  double  the  usual 
strength,  one  gallon  making  50  gallons  for  use,  and 
is  now  largely  used  by  Estate  Agents,  Gardeners,  etc., 
everywhere.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  BOrLBATl  AND  BOYD.  LTD..  46  Mary  Street, 
DubUn. 
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HORSES. 


IRISH  HUNTER  STUD  BOOK 
SOCIETY. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Gogan,  J.P.,  occupied  the  chair 
at  a committee  meeting  of  the  Irish  Hunter 
■Stud  Book  and  Liglit  Horse  Breeding  .Societ)-, 
held  on  loth  June  at  the  offices  of  the  Irish 
l aiiiiprs'  Union,  :17  IJiiper  Fitzwilliam  Street. 
I lublin. 

The.  following  twenty-four  new  members 
were  elected  : — Mr.  Nigelo  Baring,  M.F.H., 
Kilmallock  ; Major  J.  D.  Barry,  Dublin  ; Mr! 
E.  Boyle,  Ardfinnan  ; Captain  H.  A.  Bruen, 
Carlow  ; Mr.  Thomas  Byrne,  Milltown  ; Mr. 
P.  J.  Carpenter,  Duleek ; Mr.  Patrick  Clarke, 
Navan  ; Mr.  Joseph  Cullen,  Nenagh  ; Captain 
Herbert  Dixon,  M.P.,  Kilcullen  ; Mr.  James  F. 
Downey,  Dunbell  ; Dr.  T.  E.  Dunne,  Mount- 
rath  ; Captain  W.  E.  L.  Eccles,  Navan  ; Mr. 
T.  W.  Greene,  Mageney  ; Mr.  A.  Loewenstein, 
C.B.,  Melton  Mowbray;  Mr.  B.  P.  J.  Mahony, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Maryborough;  Mr.  II.  C.  O’Con- 
nor, Strokestown  ; Dr.  P.  J.  O’Leary,  C.harle- 
ville  ; Mr.  W.  Filmer-Sankey,  Thurle.s  ; Mr. 
W.  .Stanley,  Ballinadee  ; Major  R.  E.  J,  Phil- 
lips, Cashel  ; Ballj  nahinch  .Agricultural 
Society,  County  Meath  Agricultural  Society, 
Killinchy  Agricultural  .Society,  Corey  Farming 
■Society. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  members  to  lend  or 
make  a gift  of  volumes  of  studbooks,  pub- 
lished in  any  country,  to  the  society’s  reference 
library. 

A solid  silver  cup,  to  be  won  outright,  is 
being  offered  at  each  Irish  horse  show  affiliated 
during  1920  for  the  best  hunter  brood  mare 
registered  in  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book. 

The  following  conditions  were  drawn  up  and 
decided  upon  to  govern  the  registration  of 
hunters  in  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book  : — 
Hunter  Stallions. 

(1)  A stallion,  two-years-old  or  upwards, 
which  is  eligible  for  registration  in  Weather- 
by’s,  is  eligible  for  registration  in  tire  Irish 
Hunter  Stud  Book,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Editing  Committee. 

(2)  A stallion,  two-years-old  or  upwards, 
registered  as  a hunter  stallion  under  the  Dje- 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland,  is  eligible 
for  registration  in  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Editing  Committee. 

(.1)  A .stallion,  two-years-old  or  upwards, 
with  the  following  certified  pedigree,  is  eligible 
for  registration  in  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Editing  Committee  : 

Sire,  registered  in  Weatherby  or  I.H..S.B. 

Dam,  do. 

Dam’s  sire  do. 

G.  dam,  do. 

Hunter  Geldings. 

(4)  A gelding,  four-years-old  or  upwards, 
can  be  registered  in  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud 
Book  on  the  certificate  of  a master  of  hounds 
or  hunt  committee,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Editing  Committee. 

(5)  A gelding  can  be  registered  in  the  Irish 
Hunter  Stud  Book  if  he  has  won  a prize  in  a 
hunter  class  at  a national,  county,  or  affiliated 
show,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Editing  (.  uin- 
mittee. 

Hunter  Mares  and  Fillies. 

(6)  A mare  or  filly  which  is  eligible  for 
Weatherby’s  is  eligible  for  registration  in  the 
Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Editing  Committee. 

(7)  A mare  or  filly,  with  the  following  cer- 
tified pedigree,  is  eligible  for  registration  in 
the  Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Editing  Committee  : — 

Sire,  registered  in  Weatherby  or  I.H.S.B. 

Dam,  . do. 

(8)  .A  mare  or  filly,  which  has  won  a prize 

in  a hunter  class  adjudicated  by  a master  of 
hounds,  or  bv  a gentleman  whose  name  is  on 
the  society’s  official  list  of  hunter  judges,  is 
eligible  for  registration  in  the  Irish  Huiiter 
Stud  Book,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Editing 
Committee.  . 

(9)  -A  mare  or  filly,  by  a stallion  registered 
in  Weatherby’s  or  I.H.S.B.,  is  eligible  for  re- 
gistration in  the  Irish  Hunter  Stud  Book,  if 
she  is  the  dam  of  the  winner  of  a prize  m a 
hunter  class  adjudicated  hv  a master  of  hounds 
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or  l>y  a gentleman  whoso  mime  is  on  the 
society’s  ollicial  list  u!  hunler  judges,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Editing  Committee. . 

(10)  A mare  or  ftlly  is  eligible  for  regrstra 
tion  in  the  Irish  lluntei  Stud  Book  if  she  has 
been  passed  by  a master  of  hounds  or  by  a 
member  of  the  society  appointed  by  the  Editing 
Committee. 

Notice. 


The  Editing  Committee  reserve  the  right  to 
have  any  stallion,  mare,  or  gelding  inspected 
and  passed  sound  by  a veterinary^  surgi'on 
whose  name,  appears  on  the  .society’s  list  <>t 
veterinary  inspectors  of  hunters,  the  fee,  1 1 
any,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner. 

All  entries  should  include  the  following  in- 
formation : — List  of  prizes  won  ; list  of  races 
won  ; if  ridden  with  hounds,  state  name  or 
hunt  Photograph  should  only  be  sent  if 
owner  desires  publication  ; terms  can  be  ar- 
ranged with  Editing  Committee. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  was  fixed 
for  lulv  1st,  when  the  conditions  of  entry  lor 
the  Irish  Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Stud  Book 
will  be  decided. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HACKNEY  BREED. 

The  announcement  made  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Hackney  Horse 
Society  that-difficulties  had  arisen  with  re- 
gard to  the  securing  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  at 
Islington  for  the  next  Spring  Show  willl  cause 
some  concern  to  Hackney  breeders,  and,_  in 
fact  to  the  members  of  all  the  breed  societies, 
as  it  has  been,  apart  from  the  break  during 
the  war  years,  the  home  of  the  Spring  Shows 
for  several  decades,  and  it  is  here  that  from 
time  to  time  all  the  great  champions  have  dis- 
ported themselves  to  admiring  crowds.  At  the 
time  of  writing  we  do  not  know  what  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  are,  but  we  hope  that 
they  will  be  overcome. 

If  a new  home  has  to  be  found  we  have  no 
doubt  the  Council  will  act  promptly,  but  it  is 
difficult  at  the  moment  to  see  where  one  wiU 
be  found,  and  the  Council,  as  an  experiment, 
might  transfer  the  Show  to  the  provinces 
say  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or 
Leeds,  all  good  centres,  and  easy  of  access. 

According  to  Volume  IT.  of  the  Hackney 
.Stud  Book,  fortune  from  the  outset  favoured 
the  exertions  of  the  Society  at  Islington,  and 
it  was  out  of  this  first  Show  that  the_  Hunters 
Improvement  Society  sprang.  The  judges  on 
that  occasion  were  Lord  Combermore,  Messrs. 
I.  F.  Crowther,  and  Joseph  Morton.  Of  the  132 
Hackneys  shovyn  on  that_  occasion  95  were 
.stallions.  The  championship  on  that  occasion 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Minn’s  Flanders  Reality, 
got  by  D’Oyly’s  Confidence,  out  of  Founda- 
tion, the  latter  of  which  was  by  Tamworth. 

With  regard  to  the  Glasgow  Show,  a Scot- 
tish  correspondent  writes: — In  the  harness 
classes  Sir  Eric  won  the  13  to  14  hands  class, 
and  gave  a sensational  show.  N.C.,  whom 
you  have  written  appreciatively  about 
also  won,  with  a good  deal  to  spare.  Knight 
Commander  gave  a sparkling  display  of  action 
in  saddle,  and  won  the  championship.  He 
also  won  his  harness  class,  and  carried  off  the 
championship  of  the  Show.  Sir  Eric  won  the 
harness  medal.  All  these  successes  were  a 
crreat  triumph  for  the  Laird  of,  Balmano. 

T.  AM - 


Character  from  Handwriting 


I have  helped  hundreds  to  attain  success  and 
to  realise  their  greatest  wishes— I can  help 

Your  writing  reveals  your  particular  qualities 
and  the  direction  in  which  success  can  be  at- 
tained. Send  me  a few  lines  in  your  ordinary 
handwriting,  and  I will  forward  a careful  de- 
lineation of  your  character.  _ _ 

Write  a short  note  (mentioning  your  agej, 
enclosing  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
and  postal  order  for  one  shilling  to  cover 
postage  and  secretarial  expenses.  Write  to- 
day so  that  you  may  start  the  new  successful 
life  at  once.  Address  Mr.  N.  C.  Kerby,  (>om- 
well  House,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.i. 


A GuMe  ie  Selecting  the  Right  Type. 


ONE  of  the  first  Ihitigs  to  be  considered 
is  the  selection  of  the  ewes  and  lambs 
to  lie  used.  It  is  best  to  make  your 
selection  after  the  lambs  have  been  weaned 
and  a few  weeks  belore  the  rams  are  to  be  put 
to  the  ewes  for  the  breeding  season.  Too 
niucli  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  foundation  breeding  stock.  Only  a few 
ewes  should  be  used  the  first  year  to  start 
with.  It  is  better,  of  course,  to  begin  in  a 
small  way  and  learn  the  business  as  you  go 
rather  than  to  plunge  deeply  and  probably 
suffer  a large  financial  loss  due  to  in- 
experience and  bad  management.  I his 
one  fact  that  so  many  people  take  a 
notion  that  the  sheep  business  is  pro- 

fitable induces  them  to  go  into  it  in  a 
large  way,  often  resulting  in  disappointing 
losses.  It  is  well  to  exercise  caution  in  this 
as  well  as  any  other  business,  and  especially 
so  in  the  beginning  of  same. 

By  all  means  select  ewes  of  the  breed  and 
type  which  most  nearly  meet  your  fancy  and 


SHEARLING  OXFORD  DOWN  RAM. 


Winner  of  first  prize  in  his  clase,  special  prize  of  £5 
for  best  Oxford  Down  ram  or  ram  lamb,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  g-roup  that  won  the  Perpetual  Challenge 
Cup,  value  £50,  for  short-woolled  sheep,  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  May  Show.  Property  of  Mr.  W.  Ernest  Kilroy. 

Moat  View,  Oldca&tle,  Co.  Meath. 


then  be  careful  to  get  ewes  that  are  uniform 
in  type  and  size,  since  such  a flock  will  P'‘0- 
duce  a more  nearly  uniform  crop  of  lambs  and 
wool  that  will  represent  greater  profit  when 
marketed.  Then  see  to  it  that  they  are  young 
and  vigorous,  with  strong,  rugged  constitu- 
tions, for  there  ’s  no  animal  so  worthless  as  a 
weak,  puny  sheep.  They  should  have  good 
fleeces,  good  quality  and  strong  mutton  ten- 
dencies with  the  early  breeding  habit.  Do  not 
take  ewes  without  first  handling  them,  and  in 
this  handling  see  to  it  that  they  are  broad  and 
deep  chested,  with  well  sprung  ribs,  strong 
backs,  capacious  middles  and  well-developed 
quarters,  alert  and  active  on  their  feet,  and  in 
every  way  indicating  strong,  active,  energetic 
dispositions.  Be  careful  to  select  ewes  with 
full  mouths  of  strong  teeth  because  good  ser- 
vice  cannot  be  expected  from  an  animal  that 
cannot  properly  eat  and  digest  its  food.  Fur- 
thermore, the  loss  of  teeth  indicates  approach 
of  old  age,  with  a corresponding  short  period 
of  service  in  the  flock. 

In  selecting  the  ram  to  mate  with  these  ewes 
even  more  precaution  should  be  taken,  since 
he  represents  half  or  more  of  the  flock.  He 
should,  by  all  means,  be  a pure  bred,  for  there 
is  no  class  of  live  stock  which  will  give  such 
quick  returns  in  upgrading  by  the  use  of  a 
pure-bred  sire  as  with  a flock  of  sheep.  He 
should  be  large  for  his  breed,  strong  boned, 
and  show  strong  masculinity.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  the  ram  as  to  the  ewe  in  regard  to 


chest  capacity,  large  middles,  strong  backs, 
and  active  and  alert  disimsitioiis. 

Another  thing,  too,  which  is  so  often  neg- 
lected by  the  inexperienced  shepherd  in  select- 
ing his  breeding  flock  or  culling  out  same  is 
that  he  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  fleece. 
It  is  estimated  by  practically  all  sheep  men 
that  ewes  of  the  mutton  breeds  furnish  enough 
fleece  to  pay  for  their  keep,  while  lambs  arc 
clear  profit.  This  being  so,  why  not  have  a 
flock  that  average  8 to  lO  pounds  of  woo] 
yearly  rather  than  one  that  averages  .3  or  6.’' 
The  fleece  should  cover  the  entire  body  with 
long,  even,  dense,  fine  fibres.  It  should  be  in 
a healthy  condition,  soft,  mellow,  and  supplied 
with  a plentiful  amount  of  yolk  distributed 
evenly  over  the  body.  The  wool,  too,  should 
be  uniform  in  its  covering  and  condition.  Den- 
sity is  desired  so  as  to  give  proper  covering 
ana  protection  to  the  entire  body,  and  together 
with  quality  materially  enhances  the  value  of 
tbc  flcccc. 

The  ewes  and  ranis  having  been  selected,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  mating  of 
same.  If  possible  run  the  flock  on  a stubble 
field  until  the  breeding  season  begins.  _ When 
the  ram  is  turned  with  the  ewes  it  is  con- 
sidered by  most  shepherds  that  the  practice 
of  flushing  is  very  desirable  and  profitable.  By 
flushing  we  mean  extra  feeding  of  both  ewes 
and  rams  during  the  breeding  season— that  is, 
having  them  gaining  and  doing  well.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  the  use  of  soiling  crops 
or  by  turning  the  flock  on  a pasture  of  good 
forage,  that  has  been  planned  for  this  purpose, 
or  aftermath,  preferably  of  a clover  sod.  Good 
results  have  been  obtained  with  this  practice 
by  nearly  all  who  have  tried  it  in  that  a larger 
majority  of  the  ewes  prove  to  be  breeders, 
that  they  Jireed  more  uniformly  as  to  time,  so 
that  the  lambs  come  mo.-e  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  thus  shortening  the  period  of  the  lamb- 
ing season,  and  the  lambs  in  turn  are  stronger, 
more  hardly  and  vigorous,  with  less  mortality. 
Then,  too,  the  percentage  of  lambs  is  materi- 
ally increased. 


JUDGES  FOR  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  following  have  agreed  to  act  as  judges 
at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Horse  Show, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  Ballsbridge  on  August 
10th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  :— 

Referee — Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Coventry, 
Croome  Court,  Severn  Stoke,  Worcester. 

Thoroughbred  Stallions,  Yearlings,  and 
Brood  Mares — Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,  Bart., 

C. V.O.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington. 

Hunters  and  Young  Horses  Suitable  for 
Hunters— Major  D.  St.  G.  Daly,  Over  Norton 
Park,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon.;  R.  L.  Fenwick, 
Little  Belvoir,  Melton-Mowbray,  Leicester- 
shire ; W.  A.  Harford,  Petty  France,  Badmin- 
ton Glos.;  Sir  Henrv  Hoare,  Bart.,  Stourhead, 
Zeals,  S.O.,  Wilts.;  Major  W.  G.  Lombarde, 
Bradbourne  Hall.  Sevenoaks,  Kent  ; Rev.  E. 
A.  Milne,  M.F.H.j  Chilfrome,  Dorchester; 
Hon  E E.  Parker,  Norton  Curlieu,  Warwick  ; 
Capt.  f.  L.  Wickham-Boynton,  Burton  Agnes. 
Driffield,  Yorks.  . 

Polo  Pony  Stallions,  Riding  Cobs,  and 
Ponies — Lieut. -Col.  E.  D.  Miller,  C.B.E., 

D. S.O.,  The  Farm,  Spring  Hill,  Rugby. 
Harness  Horses — Sir  Gilbert  Greenall. 

Bart  C V O.,  Walton  Hall,  Warrington  ; 
Robert  W.  Jay,  Monk  Frith,  Old  Southgate, 


ondon,  N.  „ ... 

Trotting  Horses— Capt.  Bertram  W.  Mills, 
ed  Hill  Farm,  Edgeware,  Londom 
Jumping  Competitions  — 
olonel  R.  St.  Leger  Moore,  C B.,  Killashee, 
aas;  Brigadier-General 

dll  Navan  ; Wednesday— Major  A.  W N. 
ichards,  M.F.H..  Ardamine,  Gorey  ; Major 
H Stubber,  Boyne.  Durrow  ; Thursday— 
laior  I D.  Barrv,  Willsbrook,  Lucan  ; Major 
F Talbot-Ponsonbv,  Newberry,  Kilcullen  : 
Yidav— T.  Levins  Moore,  Ashton.  Castle- 
rock.  Dublin;  John  J.  Rvnn,  Scartee.i, 
inocklong,  Co.  Limerick, 
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£50  O O 


The  Manufacturers  offer  the  sum  of  £50  0 0 for  the  best  crop  obtained  during 

season  1920-1921  after  using 


I “BASITE”  BASIC  PHOSPHATE  I 


“ BASITE  ” PHOSPHATE  will  give  wonderful  crops  with  TURNIPS,  SWEDES 
MAIZE,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  BEANS,  CLOVER  and  GRASS  LAND 


It  is  especially  suited  for  Mossy  and  Peaty  Soils  and  can  in  fact  be  used  with  great  success  on  all  crops 


For  immediate  and  future  supply  and  further  particulars  regarding  above  offer.  Dealers  should 


apply  to  SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  IRELAND ; 


I ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (IRELAND)  LTD.  | 


Phone;  “Dublin  3117.’ 


102  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

FARMERS  APPLY  TO  THEIR  NEAREST  DEALER 


Telegrams  : “ Potash,  Dublin. 
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LIST  OF  APPROVED  SHEEP  DIPS. 


• 1 


Among  the  Dips  approved  of  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 
undcd^  tlie  oheep  Scab  (Ireland)  Order  of  1905  are  the  following  leading  and  reliable  brands. 


Terms  for  entries  in  jliis  Section  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Name  of  Dip 


Cooper’s  Powder  Dip  ... 


Proportion  of  Dilution. 


Name  and  Address  of  Manufacturer  or  Proprietor 


Quantity 

of 

Dip 


No.  of 
Gallons  of 
Water 


William  Cooper  & Nephews,  Chemical  Works,  Berkhamsted 


Lawes’  Fluid  Dip  and  Cattle  Wash 
Do.  when  used  for  Scab 

Lawes’  Paste  Dip  for  Winter  Use 
Lawes’  Powder  (Poisonous)  Dip 


30  ozs. 


20 


Lawes’  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  22  Eden  Oiiay, 
Dublin. 


1 gal. 

1 gal. 

1 lb. 

1 packet 


80-100 

40 

8 

20 


Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Fluid  Dip  ... 
Little's  Non-Poisonous  Cake  Sheep  Dip... 
Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Paste  Sheep  Dip 
Little’s  Poisonous  Liquid  Dip  ... 

Little’s  Poisonous  Powder  Sheep  Dip  ...j 
Little’s  Poisonous  Fly  Paste  Sheep  Dip...' 


Morris,  Little  & Son,  Ltd.,  Doncaster. 


1 gal. 


1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 gal. 
30  ozs. 
1 lb. 


75 

5 

5 

60 

20 

8 


Preston’s  Standard  Sheep  Dip...  ...:  William  Preston  & Co.,  Ltd.,  164  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin.  1 gal. 


70 


SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS.  ' ^ 
Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances  ^ 


^ SHEE.tS  OR  BAGS  ON  APPUCATIQ^ 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices:  61  BismopStreet,  Glasgow 


M'LEODS  sheep  DIPS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  ACRIOU  LTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITA  IN. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


7'/ie  Science  of  the  Soil. 


By  UJiai'lus  Wariell.  Ijoiidoii:  .Sir  Isaac  i’itmati 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1 Amen  Corner.  K.C.  4.  1 rice  3s. 

net 


The  author  of  this  hand-book  has  been 
engaged  in  lecturing  on  agricultural  science 
and  farm  arithmetic  to  evening  classes  in  one 
of  the  Welsh  counties,  so  that  the  ground 
which  he  covers  is  familiar.  His  experience 
has  enabled  him  to  be  aptly  discriminative  in 
what  to  include  and  what  to  leave  out.  A sense 
of  proportion  is  always  essential  in  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  a subject  ; beyond  this,  a 
nice  appreciation  of  the  capacity  which  the 
readers  aimed  to  reach  possess  so  as  to  bene- 
lit  from  the  information  put  before  them,  and  a 
canny  sense  of  adjusting  the  teachings  of 
science  to  the  needs  of  the  practical  land- 
worker  so  that  the  latter  may  be  stimulated 
rather  than  repelled,  are  both  called  for  in  the 
preiiaration  of  such  a book.  Mr.  Warrell  has 
succeeded  well  in  his  essay,  though  we  think 
he  was  hardly  happy  in  the  choice  of  a title. 
The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book,  it  is  true, 
dear  solely  with  soils,  and  are  a fair  conden- 
sation of  the  known  facts  in  connection  with 
these  : in  the  following  chapters,  lime  and 
liming,  home  manures  (we  dislike  the  term), 
artificial  manures,  foodstuffs,  and  the  methods 
of  valuing  these,  seeds  and  seed-testing,  are 
dealt  with  in  turn  : a slight  outline  of  the 
chief  facts  relating  to  plant  growth  and  the 
benefits  from  a well-ordered  rotation  with 
special  reference  to  potato-growing  in  gardens 
completes  the  work.  The  author’s  aim— 
though  the  abstract  title  which  the  book 
carries  does  not  suggest  it — is  to  ground 
farmers,  especially  those  new  to  the  business, 
in  those  principles  of  growing  crops  and  feed- 
ing stock  essential  for  them  to  know  if  they 
are  to  be  successful  in  their  management  and 
to  have  understanding  enough  to  appreciate 
what  they  should  do  in  farm  routine  work,  and 
why  they  should  do  it.  It  is  difficult  to  steer 
an  even  keel  between  being  too  much  theo- 
retical and  too  little  practical,  and  here  and 
there  the  author  displays  some  hesitancy  as  to 
whether  he  is  trying  to  catch  the  ear  of  the 
winter-class  student  who  can  experiment  with 
filter  paper,  funnels,  and  seed-testing  saucers, 
or  the  man  behind  the  fence  who  knows  no- 
thing of  these  things.  Still,  on  the  whoffi, 
Mr.  Warrell  has  prepared  a book  which  will  be 
useful  as  well  in  the  class-room  as  on  the  in- 
telligent farmer’s  book-shelf.  One  cannot 
expect  to  find  such  a condensed  presentation 
entirely  flawless,  and  here  and  there  statements 
occur  which  would  require  some  modification. 
Thus  on  page  74  we  read  that  “ the  rate  of 
action  of  potash  manures  depends  upon^  the 
proportion  of  pure  potash  they  contain.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  new  to  us,  though  it  is  better 
sometimes  to  be  aroused  by  something  new 
than  to  jog  along  under  the  humdrum  belief 
that  nothing  is  new  nor  nothing  true  nor  that 
nothing  matters  very  much.  We  conirnend 
Mr.  Warrell*  for  his  efforts  ; he  has  the  inborn 
instincts  of  a teacher  of  agriculture,  and  there 
is  much  scope  for  his  talents  and  others  like 
him  in  the  years  before  us.  O.  W.  H.  K. 


The  Mountaineer. 

Time  and  space  have  kept  us  from  making 
earlier  reference  to  the  excellent  number  for 
1919-20  of  this  annual  issue  of  the  students  of 
the  Mount  Melleray  Seminary,  Cappoquin.  It 
is  a beautiful  production  iii  appearance,  and 
will  be  found  coverful  of  interesting  stones, 
essays,  and  accounts  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  college,  and,  coming  for  the  most  part  from 
the  pens  of  the  students  themselves,  the  various 
items  reveal  no  small  amount  of  literary  ability. 
From  our  point  of  view  the  agricultural  sestion 
has  first  claim,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
•‘the  agricultural  classes  have  passed  through  a 
period  of  rapid  development,  which  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  principles 
of  co-operation.”  Except  for  a little  assistance 
in  ploughing,  the  stiuli'nls  b\'  their  own  -efforts 
raised  splendid  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
mangolds,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  vetches,  while 
in  the  way  of  live  stock  the  boys  have  now  un- 
der their  care  four  dairy  heifers,  several  pigs. 


and  as  many  as  two  liundrcd  lu.'tid  of  poultry, 
the  houses  for  which  were  built  by  the  students. 
A stock  of  modern  farm  imj)lemcnts  and 
inachin»b  is  also  being  laid  in.  Of  further  in 
tercst  on  this  subject  is  a prize  essay  by  J.  J. 
Fitzpatrick  on  “ The  Co-operative  Movement  : 
Its  Present  Difficulties.”  The  reports  on  other 
branches  of  work  at  the  college  are  no  less  satis- 
factory, and  these,  with  the  various  other  con- 
tributions, go  to  complete  a volume  that  will 
interest  general  readers  quite  as  much  as  those 
connected  with  Mount  Melleray.  The  price  of 
the  annual  is  two  shillings. 

Border  Leicester  Flock  Book. 

The  new  volume  (XXll.)  for  1920  of  the 
Flock  Book  of  the  Society  of  Border  Leicester 
Sheep  Breeders  contains  a gratifying  entry  of 
both  ewes  and  rams,  and  marks  an  advance  in 
numbers  on  the  previous  volume.  The  first 
Ijortion  of  the  book  contains  a register  of 
ewes  added  to  breeding  flocks  in  1919,  giving 
names  of  sire  and  dam  and  also  of  the  rams 
that  were  used  in  the  flock  the  same  year. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  gives  a list  of 
the  additional’  stud  rams  in  service  last  yster, 
these  totalling  287  as  compared  with  276 
entered  in  last  volume.  The  ram  entries  are 
given  with  full  pedigrees,  and-  names  of 
breeders  and  owners,  and  are  listed  is  numeri- 
cal order.  Other  items  in  the  book  are  list  of 
members  with  their  flock  numbers,  list  of 
winners  of  society’s  prizes  in  W19,  prizes 
offered  in  1920,  and  the  accounts  of  the  society 
for  year  1918-19.  There  are  also  some  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  the  leading  prize-winning 
sheep  of  the  past  year,  while  as  usual  the 
whole  volume  is  carefully  edited  by  Miss 
Grant,  the  secretary. 


Baxly's  Magazine. 

Major-General  Sir  H.  Cecil  Lowther 
K.C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  is  the  siibject  of  the  usual 
biographical  sketch  in  Baily’s  Magazine^  for 
Tune.  This  modern  Cumberland  Admirable 
Crichton  of  sport  has  won  fame  on  many 
fields,  and  his  records  at  big-game  shooting 
make  great  reading.  Dr.  1.  Claye  Shaw, 
Emeritus  lecturer  on  psychological  medicine  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  writes  upon: 
“ The  New  and  the  Old  Pugilism,”  and  treats 
this  subject  from  many  new  viewpoints.  “ On 
Foot  with  Foxhounds”  is  the  title  of  an  ex- 
cellent contribution  by  “ C.  R.,”  who  tells_  us 
that  the  foot-hunter’s  costume  is  of  some  im- 
portance. Amateur  Billiards,  the  Revival 
in  Racquets,  and  the  recent  Tennis  champion- 
ships are  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  Batly, 
which  is  published  at  is.  by  Messrs.  Vinton 
and  Co.,  8 Bream’s  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  E.C.  4. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  In- 
stitution for  1919.  London;  22  Charing  Cross 
Road.  W.0.2.  Price  one  shilling.  The  May 
number  of  “ The  Lifeboat,’’  the  journal  of  the 
Institution,  contains  a full  account  of  the 
launching  of  two  new  motor  lifeboats  at  Kinge- 
town  and  Baltimore,  Ireland. 

Returns  of  Produce  of  Crops  in  England  and  Wales, 
with  summaries  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Vol. 
LIV.  Part  II.  Agricultural  Statistics,  1919. 
London:  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheriee. 

The  Problem  of  Dock  Labour.  By  Arthur  Shadwell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Reprinted  from  “The  Times.” 
London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  39  Pater- 
noster Row,  E.C.  Price  one  shilling. 


Lincoln  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
Agricultural  Tractor  Trials,  which  are  to  be 
promoted  this  year,  jointly  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  and  the  Society 
of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders.  The 
actual  spot  selected  is  about  two  miles  further 
away  from  the  city  than  the  site  of  last  year’s 
trials. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidscn  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


SPORT  AND 
NATURA^ISTORY. 

SHOT  AND  SHOT  SIZES. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

THl'i  behaviour  of  a charge  of  loose  r^lu.i 
when  it  leaves  the  gun  barrel  is  alvvay 
to  diverge  and  scatter.  It  is  conlrolleJ 
by  the  fixed  and  unyielding  diameter  of  the 
barrel  from  breech  to  muzzle;  but  on  emerging 
from  the  muzzle  it  is  subject  to  no  control  and 
spreads  out  in  a fan-shaped  sort  of  way  and 
so  continues  throughout  its  whole  flight  till  it 
drops.  This  is  the  way  every  charge  of  shot 
behaves,  no  matter  whether  fired  from  a cylin- 
der or  a fully  choked  gun  barrel.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  scattering  is,  therefore,  merely  a 
matter  of  degree,  the  choked  barrel  being  con 
stricted  at  the  muzzle  keeps  the  shot  pellets 
and  the  charge,  as  a whole,  in  a more  com- 
pact form  and  closer  together  for  a longer  dis- 
tance than  an  un-choked  barrel.  But,  even  so, 
the  charge  must  and  does  spread  out,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  centrifugal  force.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  theiiellets  of  any  charge  of 
loose  shot  constantly  diverging  from  a straight 
line  may  at  even  ordinary  sporting  ranges  be 
so  far  separated  from  each  other  as  to  admit 
of  blanks  or  spaces  through  which  the  object 
fired  at  can  escape.  Thus  a partridge  at,  sa> , 
forty  yards  might  escape  in  the  spaces  between 
the  pellets  of  a charge  of  No.  4;  it  could  not 
do  so  if  a charge  of  No.  8 were  used.  But 
whereas  a couple  or  perhaps  even  one  pellet 
of  No.  4 would  kill  it.  No.  8 at  that  distance, 
from  lack  of  striking  force,  might  only  wound 
it  if  twenty  pellets  struck  it ; for  small  shot 
does  not  strike  with  the  same  force  or  penetra- 
tion as  does  large  shot.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  -shot  and  shot  sizes.  What 
is  the  governing  principle  that  determines  the 
shooter’s  choice  in  selecting  a size  of  sl^  foi 
ordinary  or  general  work  in  the  field  ? This  is 
the  question  that  naturally  arises.  Common- 
sense  supplies  the  answer ; for  it  is  obvious 
the  charge  of  shot  and  the  size  of  shot  should 
be  that  most  likely  to  ensure  a sufficient 
ber  of  pellets  reaching  a vital  spot  in  the  bird 
or  beast  fired  at.  And  what  is  that  magical 
combination  of  pellets  and  power  or  jiellets 
and  penetration.?  Here  is  where  we  find  so 
much  disagreement  among  gunners.  One  man 
may  swear  by  No.  5,  but  then  his  gnn 
be  fully  choked,  and  he  may  be  a good  shot. 
In  the  hands  of  a good  shot  a full  choke  gun 
and  No.  5 represent  a combination  that  tor 
general  efficiency  at  all  ranges  can  scarcely  be 
beaten.  Such  a charge  in  an  un-choked  or 
cylinder  gun  however,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, fly  far’  too  thin  and  scattered  to  ensure 
any  pellet  or  pellets  of  shot  reaching  a vital 
spot.  Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  n 
one  or  two  pellets  of  No.  4 or  5 kill  by  strik- 
ing a vital  spot,  eight  or  ten  pellets  of  a much 
smaller  size  (though  not  any  of  them  reaching 
a vital  spot)  mav  kill  by  shock.  Which  is  the 
best?  Here  once  more  gunners  cannot  agree, 
never  have  agreed,  or  are  likely  to  do  so.  In 
which  connection  I must  repeat  what  I have 
already  said  in  recent  articles,  viz.,  that  when 
a man  finds  he  has  at  last  hit  upon  a combina- 
tion of  powder,  shot  and  shot  size  that  suits  both 
his  gun  and  himself,  he  should  nevei  under  an\ 
circumstances  use  any  other.  Among  game 
shooters  the  tendency  of  late  years  is  in  the 
direction  of  small  or  smaller  shot.  Our  fore- 
fathers were  fond  of  Nos.  3 and  4,  but  the\ 
used  a much  bigger  charge  thereof  than  we 
ever  see  used  now,  an  ounce  and  a quarter,  or 
even  an  ounce  and  a half,  being  often  used  m 
the  old  muzzle-loading  days  m a twelye-boie 
gun.  When  breech-loaders  first  came  in  they 
shot  so  badly  that  very  full  charges  of  shot 
were  necessary  to  get  any  sort  of  decent  shoot- 
ing out  of  them  at  all.  And  so  an  ounce  and 
' a quarter  of  lead  was  often  resorted  to.  -As 
matters  improved  an  ounce  and  an  eighth  be- 
came the  standard  charge,  and  all  cartridges 
were  loaded  with  this  charge  for  ordinary 
twelve  bore"-.  .And  even  at  ihe  preseul  d.ite  I 
may  remold  shooters  this  is  the  load  their 
twelve-bore  game  guns  are  still  tested  witn 
and  plated  for  pattern  and  penetration;  in 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE. 


cream  SEPARAfo/?s 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CREAM 


LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

ONE  MILLION  AND  A 
HALF  IN  USE  THE 
WORLD  OVER. 

A BETTER  SEPARATOR 
HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
MADE.  ASK  THOSE 
WHO  USE  THEM. 


SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


aUARAHTEED 
to  YEARS. 

ONE  MONTH’S 
FREE  TRIAL. 

SPARE  PARTS 

suppiSed  by  return 
et  a trSfUng  cost. 


“ A Child  can  nranlpulate  It.” 


Whixe  f'Or  F'urtmer  f>af?xicoi_af?s  to 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  & BLAND,  31, 33  h 35  Revenden  Street,  Hoxten,  London, N.1. 


Sickness  and  Wasting 

War  Worker’s  lliness  that  Defied  Treatment 
Soon  Cured  by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets. 

Mrs.  CeosS,  35  Brookdene 
Koad,  Plumetead,  says : " I was 
ill  for  a month  with  pneumonia, 
which  left  me  terribly  weak  and 
dizzy,  and  with  severe  griping 
pains  in  my  body,  which  nothing 
could  relieve.  The  pain  never 
ceased  ; it  was  all  round  my 
body  and  in  the  back,  too,  and 
was  always  worse  when  I had 
anything  to  eat.  I ate  hardly 
anything,  and,  naturally,  wasted 
away  till  I was  quite  a shadow. 
I felt  very  sick  at  times,  and  used 
to  vomit,  sometimes  three  times 
a day.  My  complaint  was  said 
to  be  colic,  and  I had  medicine 
for  it,  but  instead  of  getting 
better  I got  worse.  I looked 
awful,  pale  as  a sheet,  and  every- 
body thought  I was  dying.  When 
my  husband  came  home  on 
leave  from  France  he  sat  up 
with  me,  fearing  I would  die  any 
minute. 

■■  My  complaint  was  said  to  be  colic,  but  all  the  medicine  I had  proved 
useless.  But  when  I got  l)r.  Cassell’s  Tablets  there  was  soon  a change.  I 
began  to  eat  better,  and  the  terrible  pain  grew  less  and  less,  until  it  was 
quite  gone.  Rapidly  my  health  and  strength  came  back,  and  mow  I feel 
like  a new  being.” 


Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 


HOME  PRICES: 
Is.  3d.  and  3s. 

(The  3s.  size 
being  the  more 
e c o n o m i c al ). 
Sold  byChemists 
in  all  parts  of 
the  World.  Ask 
for  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  and 
refuse  substi- 
tutes. 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  /or 

Nervous  Breakdown  Kidney  Trouble 


Nerve  Paralysis 

Malnutrition 

Neurasthenia 

Sleeplessness 

Ansmia 


Indigestion 
Wasting  Diseases 
Nervous  Debility 
Palpitation 
Vital  Exhaustion 


Specially  valuable  tor  Nursing  Mothers 
and  during  the  Critical  Periods  ot  Life. 


FREE 

INFORMATION. 

relative  to  the 
suitability  of  Dr. 
Cassell’s  Tablets 
in  your  case  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell’s  Co.., 
Ltd.,  Chester 
Road  Manches- 
ter, England 


THE  CHAINE-HELICE 

PATENT 

WATER  ELEVATOR 

. ij^-: 

Raises  Liquids  by  a New  System 

This  new  method  of  raising  water 
entirely  eliminates  all  those  rods, 
pipes  and  fixtures  in  the  well  which 
require  frequent  expert  examination 
and  repair,  the  whole  of  the  usual 
fixtures  being  superseded  by  a chain 
and  counter-weight  that  can  be  readily 
drawn  up  at  any  time  and  adjusted 
to  varying  water  levels. 

Sfw  1 

The  Chaine-Helice  is  very  low  in 
first  cost,  installation  and  upkeep. 

■ 

The  ilhtstration  shows  a power-driven 
apparatus  on  a Well  ready  for  operation 

:or  full  Particulars 

Write  1 

lult^  elciul^ 

London  Address:  135-7  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  4 
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other  words,  gunmakers  when  making  a gun 
for  a customer  plate  it  and  test  it  for  its  slioot- 
ing  qualities  with  an  ounce  and  an  eighth  of 
No  G shot.  That  is  the  standard  regulation  in 
the  gun  trade  for  ordinary  twelve  gauge  game 
guns.  Yet,  with  it  all,  the  tendency  of  late  is 
in  the  direction  of  a smaller  charge  of  smaller 
shot,  with  which  wc  are  asked  to  believe  wc 
shalf  do  better,  and  of  which  1 may  have  some- 
thing  to  say  next  week. 


T 


In  a recent  issue  we  stated  in  error  that  the 
close  time  for  wild  birds  was  from  March  31 
to  July  31.  This  was  a mistake  ; it  should  have 
been  March  1 to  July  31,  during  \vhich  time  all 
wild  birds  are  protected  by  law.  The  so-called 
“ scheduled  ” birds,  such  as  the  swallow's  and 
certain  of  our  summer  visitors,  may  not  be 
killed  or  taken  in  the  close  time  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ; others  like  the  sparrow,  rook, 
jackdaw,  and  the  like  may  be  shot  or  taken 
with  the  permission  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
the  lands.  The  close  time,  we  believe,  varies 
or  may  vary  in  different  districts  ; but  approxi- 
mately it  is  as  we  state  it.  The  clerks  of  the 
different  County  Councils  will  give  all  informa- 
tion concerning  their  own  districts. 

Cormorants  are  protected  but  not  “ sche- 
duled,” yet  they  are,  so  to  speak,  never  on  any 
man’s  land.  These  birds  are  latterly  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  harm  to  our  inland 
fisheries,  and  Boards  of  Conservators  are  up  in 
arms  against  cormorants,  shags,  and  all  their 
tribe.  They  are  looking  for  powers  to  deal 
with  them,  especially  in  the  Shannon  districts. 

In  our  opinion  no  special  authority  is  needed, 
for  these  birds  are  not  “ scheduled,”  and  there- 
fore anyone  may  destroy  them  who  suffers  from 
their  depredations.  To  catch  or  shoot  a cor- 
morant, though,  is  a specially  difficult  matter, 
for  a more  artful  or  wary  bird  does  not  breathe. 
In  all  our  career  we  have  only  shot  three  or 
four,  and  then  by  chance.  We  never  remember 
getting  one  by  design. 

Some  if  not  many  of  our  rivers  are  now  low 
and  clear,  and  rain  is  wanted  to  freshen  them 
up  a bit.  But  sport  with  rod  and  line  con- 
tinues good  in  most  of  our  best  angling  re- 
sorts. Sport  is  g;ood  in  the  River  Erne  and  on 
Lough  Erne,  as  indeed  it  is  throughout  Done- 
gal generally.  So  far  no  reports  have  reached 
us  about  “ dapping  ” on  any  of  our  lakes,  nor 
do  we  know  if  any  has  taken  place.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  Mayfly  this  summer. 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  sport  is  fair  to  middling 
onlv.  In  Cork  the  Lee  has  given  a few  salmon, 
and  so  has  the  Shannon  at  Castleconnel.  In 
the  West  little  is  doing;  some  visitors  are  at 
work  on  Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Comb,  but 
are  not  doing  anything  very  great.  We  do 
hear,  though,  of  certain  visitors  packing  up  and 
making  for  home.  Why  they  have  done  this  we 
don’t  know,  but  learn  from  enquiries  that 
hai  sport  was  not  the  reason  of  their  departure. 
Possibly  they  were  nervous  owing  to  the 
general  unrest  prevailing,  and  thought  they 
were  safer  at  home.  Visitors  all  sumrner, 
though,  have  been  few  and  far  between  in  Ire- 
land, in  spite  of  the  invitations  and  assurances 
held  out  to  them  in  the  Daily  Mail  and  ofher 
papers.  It  is  a pity,  therefore,  those  that  did 
come  could  not  remain. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  dace  or 
barbel  in  Ireland.  The  nearest  approach  to 
the  dace  is  the  rudd,  commonly  called  the 
roach  in  this  country.  Barbel  and  chub,  as 
also  dace,  are  common  in  England,  and  the 
Thames  is  as  good  a river  as  we  know  of.  All 
this  in  reply  to  “ Curious.”  The  fishing  on 
the  Thames  is  free,  but  there  are  certain  lirnits 
and  restrictions  to  be  observed.  All  partum- 
lars  can  be  got  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board,  Windsor. 

About  forty  members  of  the  Sea-Fishing 
Anglers’  Club  held  their  first  monthly  prize 
competitiww^  at  Malahide  on  Sunday  week  lasL 
■ The  prizes  were  keenly  contested,  both  oft 
land  and  from  boat  fishing,  and  a good  da>  s 
sport  was  the  result,  the  follow'ing  being  the 
prize-winners; — First  prize,  T.  Cronin,  bass, 
81b.;  second,  J.  Kelly,  bass,  71b.  12oz.;  third, 
W.  Connolly,  codling,  3lb.  8oz.  The  prizes 
were  presented  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  H. 
Groombridge. 
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POULTRY, 

CULLING  CHART  FOR  FARM 
FLOCKS. 

HE  most  important  thing  to-day,  next  to 
knowing  how  to  breed  and  feed  for  eggs, 
^ is  knowing  how  to  cull  the  drones.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  our  readers 
that  soaring  cost  of  production  can  be  ™6t  in 
onlv  one  effective  way,  and  that  is  by  the 
avoidance  of  all  waste.  The  greatest  hem  of 
waste  with  the  average  poultry  keeper  is  that 
of  feeding  useless  birds.  Every  useless  bird 
maintained  in  the  flock  means  a loss  of  about 
15s.  per  year,  and  it  is  to  avoid  this  we  so 
strongly  advise  culling. 

The  chart  which  we  give  as  a guide  to  this 
work  was  originally  published  by  the  New 
lersev  State  Experiment  Station,  and  it  is  at 
once  so  complete  and  concise  that  we  advise 
every  reader  to  cut  it  out,  paste  it  on  a sheet 
oT  cardboard,  and  hang  it  up  in  a c^enierU 
place  for  reference.  It  is  astonishing  h 
soon  one  becomes  familiar  with  the  POi^ts  of 
g-ood  and  bad  layers,  and  after  a few  culling- 
reference  to  the  chart  will  no  longer  be  foun 
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ting  |ier  day  biflorc  culling,  and  how  many 
aller,  what  the  lood-bill  was  ImiIom’  f.uiling  and 
what’  after,  and  so  on. 

Economical  egg  jiroduction  is  vital  to  the 
continued  success  of  a great  industry,  and  to 
this  end  the  value;  of  a reliable  mean. . of  sort- 
ing the  productive  from  the  unproductive  hens 
will  be  aiipreciated.  ii-  M. 


COMMON  CHICKEN  AILMENTS. 

TIIE  disc'ases  of  chickens  to  some  extent 
coincide  with  those  of  older  poultry,  but 
there  are  certain  ailments  and  other 
troubles  arising  from  causes  which  only  occur 
during  the  chicken-rearing  season  which  are 
worthy  of  special  notice. 

Little  chickens  are  very  apt  to  die  from 
stoppage  of  the  bowels,  and  so  when  chickens 
are  drooping  they  should  be  examined,  and  it 
there  is  a stoppage  at  the  vent  it  must  be 
sponged  with  warm  water  and  be  carefully  re- 
moved. Sometimes  we  have  known  cases  in 
which  dozens  of  chickens  have  died  without 
the  owner  discovering  what  was  the  matter. 
If  chicks  do  not  get  a proper  supply  of  green 
food  this  is  a very  likely  trouble  to  arise  ; be- 
sides which,  dirt  is  apt  to  clog  the  vent  and 
needs  to  be  removed.  The  green  food  sup- 
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CLASSES 


11.  To  keep  for  special  matings 
2.  To  keep  for  general  laying  and  breeding 
3.  To  hold  for  a month  or  until  laying  ceases. 
L To  sell  immediately. 


id)  Poor  Health. 
ih)  Lack  of  Stamina. 

(c)  Broken  down  physically  as  a result 
of  heavy  laying. 


It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  this  chart 
is  of  use  only  for  yellow  shanked  breeds.  Its 
special  value  comes  in  now  towards  the  end  o 
the  laying  season.  There  is  no  doubt  abou 
the  value  of  this  method  of  out  the 

unproductive  birds  in  the  flock,  and  it  cannot 
be  too  widely  known. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  use  trapnests  will 
be  much  interested  in  comparing  their  birds 
point  by  point  with  the  chart  to  confiim  the 
tuaonest  records.  It  will  be  of  interest,  too, 
to  examine  a hen  that  has  been  rearing  and  m 
on  the  point  of  laying.  There  wil  be  a con 
siderable  recovery  of  colour  in  shaMc,  beak  and 
ear  although  in  a good  layer  the  ivory  tint 
will  still  be  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface. 

One  word  of  warning  as  to  P^omage  is  neces- 
sarv.  Birds  that  have  sat  and  reared  fre- 
quently go  through  a partial  moult  v/hich, 
however  does  not  mean  they  are  bad  layers 
If  a bird  is  known  to  have  reared,  the  presence 
of  a few  new  feathers  may  be  ignoied  it  all 
the  other  signs  of  ^^ood  layer  are  presen  _ 
Similarly  birds  that  have  been  m ^ bi ceding 
pen  may  have  new  feathers  ^ 

shoulders  which  feathers  may  also  be  disre 
garded  We  attach  so  much  importance  to 
dfis  method  of  telling  the  good  from  the  use- 
less hens  that  we  are  particularly  anxious  t 
hear  from  our  readers  as  to  how  they  succeed 
fn  practising  it,  how  many  eggs  they  were  get- 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  by  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22/-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICELIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 


plied  should  be  voting  lawn  grass  finely 
chopped.  That  will  do  more  than  anything  to 
prevent  this  particular  trouble. 

If  chickens  are  over-crowded,  and  often  when 
they  are  not  necessarily  over-crowded,  but  are 
being  kept  on  ground  that  has  previously  been 
occupied  by  chickens  during  the  same  season, 
and  therefore  has  been  somewhat  contamin- 
ated they  are  liable  to  an  out ' outbreak  of 
enteritis,  which  will  carry  them  off  rapidl;^ 
Another  cause  of  this  disease_  of  the  bowels  s 
to  be  found  in  sour  food.  Chicken  food  should 
always  be  mixed  fresh  as  required,  and  none 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  many  hours  De- 
fore  being  given  to  them  lest 
The  remedy  for  a case  of  this  kind  is  to  gi\ 
the  sXrex  a dose  of  castor  oil  first  and 
follow  this  up  by  feeding  on  pearl  b^ley  boiled 
into  a thick  stew,  or  oat-meal  with  milk  to 
which  a little  lime-w'ater  has  been  added. 

SSment  of  little  chicks,  however  is  _ a very 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory  matter.  far 
and  Home.” . 

INFORMATION  RE  PEA  FOWL 
WANTED. 

A reader  who  has  a valuable  clutch  of  pea 
fowls’  eggs  set  is  anxious  for  hints  as  to  rear 
S and^^ffers  to  give  a chick  when  reared  o 
anv  reader  who  will  give  such  advice  as  will 
enable  him  to  rear  even  tw'O  buds  from  th 

“ETSbome  reader  wlro  has  reared  pea 
fowl  will  help?  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish 
any  hints  sent  to  us. 


If  farmhouse  butter  were  washed  better  with 
pure  water  and  worked  sufficiently  Jo  remove 
Hie  buttermilk  the  quality  would  gam  a better 
reputation. 
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Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERHOHETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  3/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  tor  Quantities 
Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris:  Rue  Saint  Lazare 


FRUIT  SEASON,  1920. 

Preserving  Whole  Fruit  Wilhont  Sugar 


METAL  CAP 

GLASS  DISC 

ONLY  GLASS 
COMES  IN 
CONTACT 
WITH 
THE 

CONTENTS 

2 LB.,  3 LB., 
4 LB.  SIZES 


LLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LIST 
AND 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR 

PRESERVING 
FRUIT 
AT  HOME 
SENT 

ON  RECEIPT 
OF 

POST  CARD 


WHYTE  & SONS,  Ltd.,  Dept.  P. 

Glass  and  China  Merchants,  DUBLIN. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire 

SACKS  FOR  SALE^OR  LENT  ON 

A V*  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS,  MOTORS  THRESHERS 
BINDERS,  YACHTS.  BARGES  ETc! 

Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  O.P.O.,  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams  “Patria  Dublin.”  Telephone  1675 


INCOME  TAX 

Accotml.  a apeoality.  We  are  Income  T« 

fndTh  r Co.  Farmera’  Union, 

and  the  County  Roscommon  Farmers  Association 

MA.VDEN  & CO., 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

•44  DANIEC  ST. . D E3I_I  . 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  tho 
Farmers-  Gazette”  when  replyln^g  adyTruCeJiH 
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SHOWS. 


LURGAN  SHOW. 

TWO  other  important  shows  were  held  in 
Ulster  last  week.  The  first  was  the  Lur~ 
gan  Agricultural  .Association’s  annual 
fixture,  which  was  staged  on  the  new  grounds  at 
King’s  Park.  This  is  an  excel  ienl  site,  covet - 
ing  ten  acres,  and,  when  fully  laid  out,  should 
add  greatly  to  the  success  of  this  Show.  As  it 
was,  the  present  fixture  was  most  satisfactory, 
having  the  biggest  number  of  entries  yet  re- 
corded and  a high  level  in  quality.  Horses 
made  a particularly  strong  section,  with  some 
excellent  classes  of  hunters  and  agricultural 
horses;  the  cattle  section  was  noticeable  for 
some  nne  Shorthorn  entries,  while  the  display 
of  sheep  was  the  best  yet  seen  at  this  show. 
Other  classes  containing  poultry,  pigeons,  but- 
ter,  eggs,  and  home  products  were  also  very 
good,  while,  as  usual,  a big  attraction  during 
the  afternoon  was  provided  by  the  competi- 
tions  in  liorse  jumping,  etc. 

HORSES. 

The  four-year-old  hunter,  Lancer,  shown  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Aston,  Dundalk,  led  in  the  opening 
class  for  hunter  geldings  or  mares.  The 
second  winner  was  provided  by  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lrvine,  Banbridge,  in  his  Cromwell,  and  an- 
other of  Mr.  Aston’s  was  awarded  third  prize. 
In  the  next  class,  for  hunters  of  five  years  and 
upwards,  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Wm.  Donald- 
son, Emyvale,  for  his  Perseverance,  this  exhi- 
bitor being  also  awarded  (for  a second  time) 
the  Lurgan  Challenge  Cup.  Second  and  third 
avvards  in  this  class  were  secured  by  Mr.  D. 
Johnston,  J.P.,  Lurgan.  There  were  haif-a- 
dozen  harness  classes,  in  which  the  chief  win- 
Messrs.  G.  Johnston,  Portadown; 
D.  W.  Murray  Portadown;  F.  Hall,  Belfast; 
K.  h.  Love,  S.  Cowen,  and  Miss  A.  Fforde,  and 
m a similar  number  of  classes  for  horses  for 
general  purposes  the  first  prize  winners  were 
Mr.  L.  Aston,  with  his  brood  mare  Mischief- 
Mr.  b.  Bateman,  with  his  mare  Nora;  Mr.  a! 

h two-year-old  filly’ 

Alolly,  Air.  S.  Carson,  with  his  Dandy,  a year- 
ling,  and  Mr.  H.  Walkington,  Ballinderry  with 
his  Irish  draught  mare,  Violet.  Mr.  L.  Aston 
was  awarded  the  cup  for  the  best  animal  likely 
to  make  a hunter.  A prominent  exhibitor  in 
the  agricultural  class  was  Mr.  James  Carter 
i ortadown.  YVith  his  Townhead  Agnes  he' 
won  first  prize  in  the  class  for  four-year-olds 
and  upwards,  and  also  the  challenge  cup  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Alex  Cross  and  Son,  and  he 
was  also  the  winner  of  first  prize  in  the  year- 
ing  class  In  the  two-year-old  group  Mr. 
Robt.  Millar,  Cnimlm,  led  with  his  Largy 
Beauty,  which  was  also  awarded  the  bronze 
medal;  first  prize  in  a three-vear-old  class  was 
secured  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Partridge,  Hillsborough; 
the  winning  brood  mare  w-as  shown  by  Mr.  Ed. 

^^"^^^head,  while  in  a farmers’  class 
Mr.  J.  M.  Alacrory  led  with  his  Sunbeam. 
CATTLE. 

1 ji e opening  class  in  the  cattle  section  was 
tor  Shorthorn  hulls  of  two  years  old  and  up- 
wards and  first  prize  here  was  won  b\-  Mr 
Joseph  Bowden  with  his  Royal  Knight.'  In  a 
good  class  of  yearling  Shorthorn  biilis  first 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Burns  Derry- 
latinec  Creystone,  with  Saintfield  Prince  a 
bull  which  also  won  the  challenge  cup  as  the 
best  representative  of  the  breed;  Mr.  Bowden 
got  second  prize  with  his  Butler’s  Gift-  Mr  T 
Hogan  came  third  with  Throsk  Broa’dhooks- 
while  with  I113  fourth  prize  winner  Carradar- 
ragh  Ornate,  Mr.  \V.  J.  Lyness,  Moira,  also 
secured  the  Bndgett  Challenge  Cup.  In  a 
Shorthorn  cow  class  Mr.  J.  Gilbert’s  Miriam 
3rd  came  first,  and  Mr.  Hegan’s  Lady  May  2nd 
beat  Messrs.  Finney  and  Harvey’s  pair  in  the 
Shorthorn  heifer  class.  A single  class  for 
Aberdeen-Angus  saw  Sir  Robt.  Anderson  win 
a first  prize  with  his  bull,  iMullaghmore  Black- 
bird; in  a couple  of  clas.ses  for  Jersey  or 

^"ortadown,  and 
Mr  T.  M.  Wallace,  Tandragec,  were  leaders; 
while  pnzc-winmng  Ayrshire  cattle  were 
Hiown  by  Sir  Robt.  Anderson  and  Mr.  I 
Hobbs.  There  was  one  class  for  Kerrv  or 
exter  cows,  Sir  Robt.  Anderson  again  win- 
ning first  place  here  with  Red  Rose,  Mr.  R.  F. 


coming  second,  and  Messrs.  Finney 
and  Harvey  third,  and  in  a class  for  half-bred 
hneMan  heifers  Mr.  H.  P.  Watson  won  from 
Mr.  C.-Seyton.  In  the  amateur  classes  for  far- 
mers the  Gilchrist  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best 
cow  for  dairy  and  breeding  purposes,  of  any 
mixed  breed,  was  won  by  Dr.  Samuel  Agnew, 
Lurgan,  who  also  secured  the  first  prize  in  thi.s 
class.  Challenge  cups  in  the  dairy  classes 
were  won  by  Mr.  James  Hobbs  and  Mr.  James 
Jordan,  both  of  Lurgan. 

SHEEP. 

In  each  of  the  four  classes  for  Border- 
Ueicester  sheep  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Robt.  W.  Bell,  Hillsborough,  Mr.  W.  F.  Up- 
richard  and  Mr.  Thos.  Rush  each  gaining  two 
seconds.  In  the  classes  for  Blackfaced  sheep 
showed  the  winning  pen  of 
e\yes,  Mr.  Geo.  Ruddell  won  first  and  second 
with  his  crossbred  ewes,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilli- 
dass  winner  in  the  crossbred  lamb 

OTHER  CLASSES. 

Goats  were  shown  in  four  classes,  and  the 
quality  was  far  in  advance  of  last  year’s  The 
first  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  John  Murdy 
Brownlow  House,  Lurgan;  William  Somer- 
ville,  Factory  Lane,  Lurgan;  Willie  A.  Con- 
nolly, 61  Queen  Street,  Lurgan;  and  Samuel 
Humphries,  Corcreaney,  Lurgan.  Mr.  J.  H. 
-Keid,  Banbridge,  carried  all  before  him  in  the 
swine  section,  which  shdwed  a slight  improve- 
ment on  last  year’s  entry.  Butter  and  eggs 
were  not  the  strong  classes  they  have  been 
in  the  hrst-named  section  Mrs.  Maxwell  Er- 

prizes,  and  in  the  latter 
Aliss  Blacker  shared  the  honours.  Poultry  and 
pigeons  showed  up  well,  being  represented  by 
almost  forty  classes.  Home  industries  filled 
over  thirty  classes,  and  some  excellent  work 
was  exhibited. 


STHABANE  SHOW. 

cnlVnrl?\  Strabane  Agri- 

cu  tural  Society  s sixteenth  annual  show  and 

lent  exhibits  and  other  features  here  provided 
The  entries  might  have  been  better  so  far  as 
numbers  were  concerned,  but  otherwise  the 

dude7  ®^^!"ft^otory.  phe  e.xhibits  in- 

cluded cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  goats 

poultry,  rabbits,  and  dairy  produce,  there  being 
also  an  interesting  programme  of  horse  jump^ 
mg  and  other  competitions.  A military \and 
also  added  to  the  day’s  enjoyment,  and  with 
S carefully  made  by  Mr.  John 

energetic  secretary,  the 
entire  fixture  may  be  written  down  as  the  most 
successful  in  ihe  societ\  ’s  history. 

^ Principal  Winners. 

Cattle-— Mr.  Thomas  Hegan,  Tullyhogiie 

huh  ?nd  ttf Shorthorn 
bull  and  the  special  cup  tor  the  best  vearlintr 

or  two-year-old  Shorthorn  heifer  in  the  shoiw 
‘ I u ■ ')•  ^Tipping  won  three  special  prizes 
which  included  the  silver-mounted  horns  trophv 
or  best  bull  of  any  age.  The  old  Irish  cum 
bowl,  and  tazza  tor  the  best  cross-bred  Dairv 
cow,  went  to  -Mr.  Lyndsa\-  M'Corkell,  .■\rti- 
gaivan.  Messrs  \\ . H.  Galbraith,  J.P.,  and 
Andrew  Austin  (F.4rmers’  Gazette  pr'ize)  were 
the  other  special  prize-winners. 

Horses— The  winner  of  the  Challenge  Cup' 
piesented  by  Major  Herdman.  D.L.,  was  Mr 

Sree"  P- , Potthall,  for  the  best 

three  - year  - old  gelding  ' or  filly  in  the 
show',  and  the  Erne  Cup  for  the  best 
three-year-old  gelding  or  fillv  in  the  show, 
and  the  Erne  Cup  for  the  best  brood 
mare,  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Uia\,  Raphoe.  The  Creighton  Challenge  Cup 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  .A.  Snodgrass,  Strabane, 
and  other  specials  went  to  Afessrs.  John  E 
Morrison,  Kildrum,  Co.  Derry  ; Cuthbert 
Entncan,  Sion  Alills  ; \)m.  Shannon,  Cosh- 
cium  ; and  H.  and  .A.  Woods,  Sion  Mills. 

Sheep  Three  cups  in  the  classe:4«-^r  sheep 
were  captured  by  Rev.  j.  MTlmovle,  Dervock  ' 
Lo.  Antrim,  and  Mr.  John  Osborne,  Breadv 
w^  awarded  the  silver-plated  tankard. 

Pigs  There  were  few  exhibits  in  the  swine 
classes,  and  they  were  all  entered  bv  the  same 
breeder,  Mr  W.  H.  Galbraith.  J.P.,  Craiga- 
does,  St.  Johnston,  who  naturally  secured  all 
the  awards,  including"  both  silver  medals 
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THE  PAYING  GOAT. 

TUI''  difforcnre  between  what  it  costs  to 
food  and  house  the  goat  and  what  she 
gdves  in  milk  as  a return  is  the  profit 
that  llie  keeper  hopes  to  ]mt  into  his  or  her 
pocket.  That  seems  a very  obvious  remark  to 
nrake,  and,  yet  it  is  curious  how  many  goat 
owners  don’t  make  any  real  effort  to  find  out 
what  the  difference  in  keep  and  yield  amount 
to  during-  the  year.  They  don’t  measure  the 
milk,  and  they  don't  weigh  the^food.  Nor  do 
they  realise  that  very  often  a little  extra  outlay 
in  the  way  of  oil-cake,  grain  and  such  foods 
would  pay  them  well  in  an  extra  milk  yield. 

The  following  information  given  by  Mr. 
Powell-Owen  will  be  a considerable  help  to 
those  who  are  getting  a reduced  supply  now 
from  their  goats.  The  milk  is  badly  required 
all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  worth  any  effort 
to  increase  the  supply.  How  well  the  Easterns 
know  the  value  of  the  goat ! Mahommed  gives 
voice  to  their  sentiments  in  tender  and  deco- 
rative language  : “ There  is  no  house  possess- 
ing a goat  but  a blessing  abideth  therein  ; and 
there  is  no  house  containing  three  goats  but 
the  angels  pass  the  night  praying  there.” 


FEEDING  FOR  MILK  PRODUCTION. 

HILST  the  goat  takes  and  appreciates 
a very  wide  range  of  foodstutfs,  it  has 
its  likes  and  dislikes,  which  peculiari- 
ties must  be  carefully  studied  as  regards  the 
individual  animal.  The  goat  has  the  astonish- 
ing peculiarity  of  suddenly  tiring  of  one  kind 
of  food,  and  this  wea'kness  must  be  watched 
and  allowed  for.  Sameness  of  feeding  must 
be  avoided,  and  variety  provided  in  the  dietary. 

For  heavy  milk-production  breed  and  strain 
come  first,  perhaps,  and  then  feeding,  if  the 
supply  is  to  be  maintained.  Oil-cakes, 
brewers’  grains,  lentils,  peas,  beans,  clover- 
hay,  oats,  bran,  vetches,  lucerne  ((or  alfalfa), 
grass,  and  green  clover  (red  and  white)  may 
be  set  down  as  good  milk-producing  material. 
The  diet  must  be  sufficiently  rich  in  nitrogen 
if  the  best  yield  is  to  be  obtained  constantly. 
The  goat,  peculiarly  enough,  prefers  hard, 
rough-tasting  and  fibrous  kinds  of  plants  to 
the  more  succulent  and  better  milk-producing 
Jcinds,  like  lucerne,  vetches,  etc.,  so  that  the 
latter  kind  must  he  given  regularly  in  small 
quantities.  One  must  “ mix  ” it,  so  to  speak. 

The  heavy-milking  goat  calls  for  a good 
amount  of  bulky  foods  to  fill  its  stornach  and 
to  help  that  organ  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Hay 
is  employed  as  the  necessary  “ filler  ” instead 
of  grain  alone,  which  would  not  only  be  very 
expensive,  but  too  concentrated  and  harmful. 
Mashes  help  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
given,  and  oil-cakes,  bean -meal,  pea-meal,  etc., 
the  quality. 

On  Mashes. — There  is  nothing  like  wet 
mash  to  increase  the  milk-yield  of  the  goat. 
Masjres  have  not  been  popularly  given  in  the 
past,  no  doubt  because  it  is  not  every  goat  that 
will  eagerly  devour  such  prepared  food.  As  I 
have  said,  however,  one  can  and  should  school 
growing  animals  to  appreciate  the  foodstuffs 
they  are  to  have  when  they  are  matured.  'With 
mashes,  however,  clean  feeding  is  essential. 
The  utensils  in  which  they  are  both  prepared 
and  fed  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
mashes  mrfst  be  fresh  when  fed  and  not  al- 
lowed to  go  sour. 

Chaff  is  often  fed  as  a mash  either  alone  or 
with  other  meals.  It  is  best  to  pour  boiling- 
water  over  it  and  to  cover  the  receptacle  to 
keep  in  the  steam.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  thus  for  an  hour  or  two  prior  to  being 
fed  just  warm,  or  rather  not  cold..  Boiling- 
linseed  liquor  can  be  used  to  scald  the  chaff- 
ma.sh  if  desired,  and  it  increases  the  value  of 
the  whole.  Where  other  meals  are  mixed  with 
the  chaff,  and  it  is  intended  to  serve  the  whole 
as  a mash,  it  is  important  that  all  the  ingredi- 
ents be  thoroughly  mixed. 

Bran  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
chaff  when  it  is  intended  for  use  as  a mash. 
It  can  be  similarly  scalded  and  fed  when  cool 


without  being  cold.  In  all  cases,  however, 
hoiliny;  water  must  be  us(^d  to  scald  the  bran 
or  meals  used  so  that  Ihe  mash  will  be  bem:- 
ficial  in  every  way.  Boiling  linseed  liquor  can 
be  used  to  prepare  bran-rnashes,  as  also  any 
other  mashes,  and  failing  this,  ordinary  water 
or  stock  liquor  can  be  utilised. 

Mashes  need  not  be  fed  regularly,  as  many 
supjmsc  ; study  the  season  and  the  condition 
of  the  individual  animal.  At  and  around 
kidding-time  mashes  are  appreciated  and  prove 
very  beneficial,  as  they  do  when  goats  are 
down  in  condition,  or  in  full  profit.  The 
mashes  stimulate  milk-production,  aid  diges- 
tion, and  offer  a good  medium  for  giving  medi- 
cine. Do  not  give  stale  mash,  however,  al- 
though the  longer  it  is  standing  scalding  with- 
out turning  sour  the  better.  In  cold  weather 
-prefarcd,  mash  will  remain  sweet  for  a longer 
time  than  in  the  summer  or  when  the  weather 
is  close.  Scald  out  all  vessels  used  for  the 
mash  directly  after  use.  ■ 

Amount  of  Food  Reciuired. — It  is  always 
difficult  matter  to  say  how  much  food  should 
be  given  each  day  to  any  member  of  the  live- 
stock fraternity.  And  yet  novices  ask  ques- 
tions about  “ amounts  ” from  the  start.  One 
can  always  give  general  advice  on  the  .ratter, 
but  the  individual  animal  and  its  condipon 
must  be  carefully  studied.  One  animal  may 
be  a large  eater,  whilst  another  has  a small 
appetite.  A goat  in  full  milk,  too,  will  call  for 
more  food'  than  one  that  is  dry  or  nearly  so. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  owner  must  in 
all  cases  study  the  individual  animal  con- 
cerned; that  is  the  first  stepping'-stone  to  suc- 
cess in  the  feeding  of  all  livestock.  The  feeder 
must  use  discretion,  bearing  in  mind  his  ob- 
jective and  also  individual  requirements.  It 
is  a good  rule  to  feed  at  each  meal  only  what 
the  goat  will  consume  eagerly.  Directly  the 
animal  commences ' to  “nose”  out  the  food 
from  the  receptacle  remove  the  latter.  The 
goat  is  very  wasteful,  particularly  if  its  habits 
are  allowed  to  pass  unchecked.  Food  is  not 
wasted  on  heavy  milkers,  and  they  can  have, 
if  stall-fed,  twm  feeds  of  grain  daily  extra  to 
the  rations  meted  out  to  others  not  in_  p'-.rlit, 
'and  when  pastured  they  can  be  similarly, 
treated  to  advantage,  the  meals  being  suppl.e;! 
at  milking-  time  and  the  last  thing  at  night 
with  their  supper. 

The  amount  of  food  recpiired  by  the  goat  will 
also  be  governed  by  what  amount  of  pasture 
is  provided.  If  they  are  stall-fed  constantly, 
one  may  take  as  the  daily  average  for  each 
milking’ goat  ; — 2 lbs.  of  hay,  12  to  16  oz.  of 
grain  and  meal,  and  9 lbs.  of  roots,  vegetables 
and  greenery.  This  will  be  supplemented  by 
a little  oil-cake  when  the  goats  are  in  full 
milk.  The  upkeep  of  a goat  in  normal  times 
is  reckoned  at  about  £3  per  annum  if  the 
animal  is  pastured  in  the  summer  and  stall- 
fed  in  the  winter,  although  this  amount  can  be 
much  reduced  if  the  goatkeeper  grows  in 
plenty  his  own  roots,  makes  his  owm  hay,  and 
has  vegetables  and  greenery  handy  from  the 
garden. 

If  roots  are  not  available  the  hay  ration  is 
usually  doubled,  and  chaff  given  with  the 
grain,  and  in  the  summer  4 lbs.  of  grass  or 
mixed  greenery  can  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
1 lb.  of  hay.  In  the  w'inter  dry  goats  will  do 
well  on  hay,  roots  and  greenery,  but  milking- 
goats  need  concentrated  food — grain  and  meal 
— to  give  the  best  returns.  The  daily  ration 
of  concentrated  food  may  be  taken  as  6 oz. 
for  each  pint  of  milk  returned,  this  grain;  etc., 
diet  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids.  With  roots'  and  hay  as  the  bulk 
of  the  rations,  males  can  have  4 oz.  of  concen- 
U-ated  food  daily,  and  growing  goats  from  6 
to  8 oz.  per  diem.  In  the  surnmer  goats  will 
yield  a plentiful  supply  of  milk  by  grazing 
and  browsing,  and  little  concentrated  food 
need  be  given,  if  at  all.  Heavy  milkers  when 
out  at  pasture  mav  do  better  on  a little  g-rain 
or  meal,  but  all  should  have  hay,  of  course. 

W.  POWEIX-OWEN. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

U.l.  Rabbits. — Mrs.  II.  F.  Alexander,  of  Cola- 
more  Lodge,  Dalkey,  has  the  following  for  im- 
mediate disposal  at  greatly  reduced  prices  on 
account  of  house  having  been  sold; — 1 wo  pedi- 
gree Belgian  does,  1 year  and  2 years  old,  first 
mated  to  prize  buck,  10s.  each  ; three  utility 
does,  also  a large  woolly  doe  (probably  An- 
gora), 7s.  6d.  each  ; several  cross-bred  Belgian 
youngsters,  1 month  old,  2s.  ; Belgian  buck, 
2-i  years  old,  10s.;  two  good  young  Flemish 
bucks  belonging  to  two  other  members  are  also 
for  sale  ; one  year  old  good  dark  colour 
“ Wren”  strain,  7s.  6d.;  the  other  a very  pro- 
mising youngster,  dark  steel,  three  month 
old,  from  a very  good  w'inning  strain,  7s.  6d. 
Now  is  the  time  to  breed  hard  while  the  green 
food  is  plentiful  ; no  trouble  to  feed  lots  of 
youngsters  and  have  good  animals  for  winter 
killing,  when  the  fur  should  be  at  its  best. — 
F.  F.  Wyber,  Wilmount  Cottage. 


BRANCH  NEWS. 

Cappoquin  Branch. — The  committee  of  the 
Cappoquin  Branch  of  the  United  Irishwomen 
present  their  fourth  annual  report.  During 
the  year  the  committee  have  met  tw'enty-one 
times.  The  number  of  members  who  have 
paid  their  annual  subscriptions  for  the  year  is 
119.  The  activities  of  the  society  for  the  past 
year  demonstrate  the  energy  and  strength  of 
the  branch.  First  to  be  enumerated  is  the  In- 
dustrial Show  held  at  the  Boat  House  last 
August.  There  were  over  three  hundred  ex- 
hibits for  this  our  first  show,  and  it  was  run 
with  unqualified  success,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned.  The  sincere  thanks  of 
the  whole  society  are  due  to  Mrs.  Spillane  and 
Miss  Dempsey,  who  so  cheerfully  and  unsel- 
fishly carried  out  the  real  hard  and  exacting 
work  the  show  entailed.  Besides  the  show, 
two  demonstrations  were  held  during  the  year, 
one  on  fruit  bottling  and  the  other  on  cheese- 
making. A dance  was  held-  in  February  and 
the  profits  ear-marked  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
The  balance-sheet  now  to  be  prespted  to  you 
shows  the  amount  disbursed  in  this  way.  But 
since  the  balancing  of  the  accounts  the  amount 
paid  this  winter  for  coal  distributed  has 
amounted  in  all  to  ^11  17s.;  milk,  <£6  4s.; 
groceries  and  flour,  £3  4s.  6d. ; clothing 

material,  £5  6s.  Id.  Tw'o  infirm  people  were 
assisted  to  go  for  treatment  to  the  infirmary, 
and  for  one  old  lady  who  died  with  no  rela- 
tives at  hand  arrangements  were  made  for  her 
burial  by  the  side  of  her  deceased  husband. 
The  room  hitherto  rented  by  the  society  has 
had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  landlord,  but 
'accommodation  for  the  society’s  furniture  and 
for  the  holding  of  committee  meetings  has 
been  found  temporarily  at  Miss  Doyle’s,  Bar- 
rack Street.  The  accounts  of  the  society  have 
been  audited  by  Mr.  Grant,  secretary  to  the 
Blackwater  Co-onerative  Society,  and  this 
meeting"  will  be  asked  to  pass  a vote  of  thanks 
to  him  for  so  doing.  As  is  the  rule  of  your 
society,  your  committee  and  officers  place  their 
resignation  -^'our  h^^n'is  and  the  follow'ing 
offer  themselves  for  re-election: — Lady  Eleanor 
Keane,  president  ; Mrs.  M.  F.  Walshe,  vice- 
president  ; Mrs.  Snillane,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  members  of  committee,  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  Mrs.  Mills.  Miss  Heaphv,  Mrs.  M'Grath, 
Miss  Bell,  Miss  Doyle,  Mrs.  Boyd,  Mrs. 
O’Neill,  Miss  Mason,  Mrs.  Collender,  Miss 
Russell,  Miss  Kelly,  Miss  Hely,  Miss  Hughes. 
— N.  Spillane,  Hon.  Secretary. 


POULTRY  RINCS-CELLULOID 

lod.  per  doz.;  6/- 100. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmer’s  or  isco  Brands,  29/-.  Cash  with  order. 

j.  |TiriN<(  i CR  ' td  hi  Soutb  Vail.  6 Rl 
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Doctor^s  Advice. 


REDUCINE 

THE  GREAT  IRISH  REMEDY 
FOR  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES 

will  cure  by  a simple  process  of  absorption  the 
worst  cases  of  Sprung  Tendon,  Bog  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Thoropin,  Wind  Galls,  Sprung  Hock, 
Big  Knees,  Collar  Sores,  and  Open  Wounds. 

The  " Reducine  ” way  is  the  humane  way  to  treat  your  horse.  Its 
application  causes  no  pain  and  leaves  no  blemish — it  penetrates  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  firadually  absorbs  the  cause,  and  the  horse 
can  be  worked  or  exercised  all  the  time.  It  will  produce  excellent 
results  while  at  grass  for  the  horse  will  not  bite  at  it  and  flie.s  shun  it. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  SADDLERS. 

^ 10/6  ^ 

Write  for  the  Reducine  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Reducine  Company, 

45  STORE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


CROTTY'S  LIMITED 

Tme  \S^ate rprooe  IHLouse 

Ladies',  Gentlemen's  and  Children's  Rainproof  and  Water- 
proof Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou'  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc.  

Send  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


MONEY  IN  FOWL 

I— lEALTHY  chicks  mean  healthy,  paying  poultry.^  Keep  your 
* * chicks  free  from  Gapes  by  giving  them  OSCO.  Price  \l'  21' 
and  3/6.  SHUK  restores  health  to  drooping  fowl,  and  prevents 
cholera.  Price  2/-  and  4/-.  Postage  9d.  extra.  Sold  everywhere. 
Agent : — Cork  Chemical  Drug  Co.,  Cork. 

Makers :-Ovelle  Spice  Co.,  Newry. 


BENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED  

Send  your  Lire  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Leading  Piroi.  and 
bare  the  full  genuine  London  Market  Valua.  Cash  daily.  An> 
aumber  receiTed.  Crates  supplied.  Bstablished  OTer  a oentury 

WALLEB  & CO.,  The  Live  Poaltry  Salesmen 

SOB  C«BtFal  Hapkcti,  Smithfleld,  Leadoii,  E.0.1. 


By  a Physician. 

WE  have  frequently  referred  to  the  effects 
of  constipation  on  one’s  general  health, 
and  have  stated  that  constipation  be- 
comes habitual  more  from  neglect  than  any- 
thing else.  And  this  really  is  so,  for  if  people  J 
would  make  it  a rule  to  seek  a stool  every  ' 
morning  the  bowel  would  come  to  look  for 
relief  at  that  hour,  and  a regular  habit  would  - 
then  be  set  up.  N>ow,  what  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  digestion  is  simply  this.  Let  us 
say  three  meals  are  eaten  in  the  day,  which  is  ' 
enough  for  anyone.  The  first  meal  passes 
down  the  gullet  and  into  the  stomach,  and 
after  sojourning  in  the  stomach  for  a short 
time  passes  on  into  the  intestine.  Here  while 
the  various  processes  of  absorption  take  place 
it  also  stays  for  a bit,  and  then  passes  further 
on,  until  stage  by  stage  it  reaches  the  lower  i 
bowel,  and,  lastly,  is — or  ought  to  be — dis- 
charged in  the  form  of  faeces  at  stool. 
Everything  being  as  it  should  be,  this  ' 
is  what  goes  on  under  correct  conditions 
of  health.  In  too  many  cases,  though, 
such  a favourable  state  of  affairs  does  1 
not  exist  at  all,  the  patient  eating  hurriedly  ! 
and  at  irregular  hours,  and  going  to  stool  at  1 
all  sorts  of  times  or  sometimes  not  at  all  for 
days ! 

The  results  are  as  follows:  Constipation  is 
brought  about,  and  a stool  is  difficult  to  obtain 
without  opening  medicine.  Let  us  again 
trace  the  course  of  a meal.  It  is  eaten,  gets 
into  the  stomach,  then  into  the  intestine,  then 
further  on  in  the  intestine ; lastly,  into  the 
lower  bowel,  and  then  should  be  discharged 
at  stool.  But  long  before  it  is  so  discharged 
or  even  ready  to  be  so  discharged  another 
meal  has  been  partaken  of,  and  is  undergoing 
the  same  jirocess  as  the  preceding  one,  ulti- 
mately arriving  in  the  lower  bowel  for  dis- 
charge. But  this  discharge  cannot  take  place 
if  the  first  meal  has  not  yet  been  discharged. 
And,  furthermore,  by  this  time  a third  meal 
has  probably  been  eaten  (supper,  perhaps), 
and  has  already  started  on  its  way.  So  that, 
starting  with  breakfast  and  finishing  with  sup- 
per, there  have  been  three  full  meals  taken  in 
the  day,  and  not  one  of  them  discharged  at 
stool!  Then  with  the  concentrated  mass  of 
three  meals  pressing  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
we  get  a plugging  and  distension  of  the  lower 
gut,  hardened  faeces,  painful  stools,  or  inability 
to  go  to  stool  at  all  without  opening  medicine 
or  sometimes  even  an  injection. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  put  all  this  before  our 
readers  in  a comprehensive  manner;  but  we 
have  done  our  best  to  show  that  the  waste 
material  or  residue  of  the  food  eaten  in  a day 
must  find  an  outlet  (consisting,  as  it  does,  of 
solid  matter),  otherwise  plugging  of  the  lower 
gut  must  take  place.  Yet  if  three  meals  a day 
are  eaten,  with  some  three  hours  or  so  be- 
tween each  of  them,  one  motion  of  the  bowels 
obtained  at  a stated  and  regular  hour  every 
morning  will  suffice  to  relieve  the  intestines  of 
the  accumulated  effete  matter.  But  if  this  re- 
gular morning  evacuation  of  the  bowels  does 
not  take  place,  then  congestion  comes  on;  for 
the  heaped  up  remains  of  two  or  even  three 
days’  food  is  still  in  the  gut,  and  a dose  of 
opening  medicine  or  an  enema  of  hot  soap  and 
water  becomes  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it.  , 

Nature  herself,  however,  will  ahvaj^s  keep 
things  straight  if  nature’s  demands  are  but 
complied  with.  In  connection  with  what  we  i 
are  writing  about,  these  demands  mainlj-  con-  ; 
sist  of  eating  slowly,  and  at  regular  hours,  and 
obtaining  a stool  every  morning  at  a set  hour 
regularly,  and  without  fail.  If  this  be  at- 
tended to,  constipation  cannot  come  about,  and 
indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and  the  like,  will  not 
come  on  afterwards.  If,  therefore,  our  various  , 
correspondents  suffering  from  these  ailments  ' 
would  give  our  remarks  a little  intelligent  con- 
sideration they  would  soon  be  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties. 


For  replies  to  queries,  see  “ .-\nswers  to 
Queries  ” column  on  an  earlier  page. 
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During  the  last  week  or  two  I have  been 
simply  besieged  by  requests  for  a pretty 
and  easily-made  tennis  dress,  “ some- 
thing you  can  run  together  in  a couple  of 
afternoons,”  one  correspondent  asks.  Well, 
here  is  the  very  frock  for  the  tennis  enthusiast, 
loose  and  very  comfortable  to  wear,  giving  un- 
limited freedom  of  movement,  very  dainty  and 
summery  in  effect,  and  yet  so  simple  in  shape 
that  it  can  literally  be  run  together  in  a couple 
of  afternoons.  I should  add  that  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  wash  and  iron  as  it  is  to  make,  an  im- 
portant matter  nowadays  when  soaring  laundry 
prices  drive  so  many  of  us  to  wash  our  blouses 
and  cotton  frocks  in  the  privacy  of  our  own 
bathroom  and  to  iron  them  ourselves. 

The  Material.— First  as  to  the  material.  Al- 
most any  pretty  washable  fabric  that  is  not  too 
light  in  weight  would  serve  admirably  for  this 
design.  Such  fabrics  as  pique,  linen,  cotton 
crepe  (plain  or  patterned),  zephyr,  gmgham, 
casement  cloth,  and  cotton  poplin  are  all  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  purpose.  If  you  want 
to  make  a tennis  frock  de  luxe  you  might  use 
Jap  silk,  printed  washing  silk,  or  one  of  the 
pretty  striped  washing  silks  so  much  used  this 
year.  You  will  need  4 yards  of  40-in.  wide 
material  for  a figure  of  average  size.  If  you 
make  the  design  up  in  wider  or  narrower 
fabric  you  will  need  correspondingly  less  or 
more  stuff.  In  addition,  you  will  want  about 
one  yard  of  40-in.  wide  material  for  trimming. 

The  Pattern.— There_  are  only  three  pieces, 
so  it  is  not  very  complicated.  Before  cutting 
out,  however,  lay  the  pattern  against  you  to 
make  any  little  alterations  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. You  will  find  it  easier  and  more  satis- 
factory to  do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the 
cut-out  garment,  and  by  so  doing  you  do  not 
waste  any  material.  Remember  that  no  turn- 
ings are  allowed  for  in  the  pattern;  therefore, 
you  should  leave  the  followingt-y— Jumper,  i in. 
on  the  side  and  sleeve  seams;  -J  in.  on  the  neck 
and  sleeve  edges  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
jumper.  Skirt;  4^  in.  on  the  bottom;  i in.  on 
top;  i in.  on  the  side  seam;  and  i in.  all  round 
the  belt,  if  you  make  a belt  of  the  material. 

The  Cutting  Out.— Open  the  material  to  its 
full  width  and  then  fold  it  in  such  a way  that 
the  selvedges  come  together  down  one  side. 
Then  lay  the  pattern  upon  it,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  placing  the  straight  edge  of  each  pat- 
tern piece  to  the  fold  of  the  stuff.  No  diagram 
is  given  for  the  trimming  bands,  as  they  are 
simply  straight  pieces  of  material.  These 
should  be  cut  3 in.  wide  for  the  neck  and 
sleeves,  5 in.  wide  for  the  bottom  of  the 
jumper. 


The  Making. — Begin  with,  the  skirt.  Join 
together  the  side  seams,  but  leave  10  in.  open 
at  the  top  of  the  seam  on  the  left  side.  This 
is  for  the  placket.  If  the  material  is  fairly 


thin  and  soft  you  should  join  the  seams  by 
French  sewing;  if  at  all  heavy — like  drill,  linen, 
sponge  cloth,  etc. — you  must  run  up  the  seams, 
press  them  open,  and  whip  the  raw  edges. 
Now  put  a flat  facing  on  the  front  edge  of  the 
placket  and  a wrap  facing  of  the  same  width 
on  the  other  edge.  Sew  on  press-studs  as 
fastenings.  Cut  a band  of  petersham  long 
enough  to  fit  the  waist  snugly  when  the  ends 


arc  hemmed,  and  sew  on  hooks  and  eyes  as 
fastenings.  Gather  the  top  of  the  skirt,  mak- 
ing a i in.  turning,  and  sew  to  the  top  of  the 
petersham  band.  Slip  the  skirt  on,  turn  up  the 
bottom  to  the  right  length,  and  make  a double 
hem  round  the  bottom. 

The  Jumper. — Begin  by  cutting  down  the 
centre  of  the  back  to  the 
depth  of  about  8 in.  Put 
a flat  facing  on  the  left 
side  and  a wrap  facing 
of  the  same  width  on  the 
left  edge.  Now  turn 
down  the  raw  edge  of 
the  neck  on  to  the  right 
side.  Turn  in  the  raw 
edges  of  the  trimming 
band  and  tack  into  posi- 
tion round  the  neck,  thus 
covering  the  turned-in 
edge  of  the  neck.  Fit 
the  band  nicely,  mitreing 
it  at  the  corners,  and 
either  slip  - stitch  or 
machine  it  into  place. 

Trim  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves  in  the  same  way. 

Now  join  together  the 
under-arm  and  sleeve 
seams  in  the  same  way 
that  you  have  joined  the 
skirt  seams.  Join  the 
S-in.  wide  trimming  band 
into  a strip  long  enough 
to  go  round  the  bottom 
of  the  jumper,  turn  in 
the  raw  edges,  and  trim 
the  bottom  of  the  jumper 
with  it  just  as  you 
trimmed  the  neck.  Take 
care  that  you  arrange 
for  the  ends  of  this  band 
to  meet  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
make  a very  neat  joining.  Next  sew  press- 
studs  as  fastenings  on  to  the  edges  of  the  back 
opening.  If  you  prefer  to  do  so  you  may  make 
a belt  or  loose  girdle  of  the  material,  but  a 
ribbon  girdle  is  really  very  much  prettier. 
Catch  the  ribbon  to  the  jumper.  Make  up  a 
smart  bow  at  one  end  of  the  ribbon,  and  hem 
the  other  end  of  the  ribbon  very  neatly. 
Fasten  the  ends  with  press-studs. 

Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each;  cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers  Gazette,  179 
r.rpat  Brunswick  Street. 
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GOOSEBERRY  PUDDING. 

Line  a pudding  basin  with  suet  crust  about 
half  an  inch  thick;  top  and  tail  some  goose- 
berries, fill  the  basin  with  fruit,  put  in  some 
moist  sugar,  and  cover  with  crust.  Pinch  the 
edges  of  the  crust  together,  tie  over  in  a 
floured  cloth,  put  in  boiling  water,  and  boil 
from  one  and  a half  to  two, hours.  Turn  out 

of  basin  and  serve  with  cream  or  custard. 

GOOSEBERRY  TARTLETS. 

Cook  the  gooseberries  in  the  oven  or  on  the 
stove  in  a covered  jar  or  basin,  with  just  a little 
water  and  sugar  to  taste.  As  soon  as  they  are 
soft,  and  before  they  show  signs  of  breaking, 
drain  off  and  measure  the  syrup.  In  it  dis- 
solve lemon  or  any  light-coloured  jelly  or  jelly 
crystals,  using  rather  less  than  directed  on  the 
cover,  as  the  syrup  when  cold  should  not  be 
very  firm.  Have  ready  cases  of  short  paste 
baked  in  rather  deep  patty  tins.  Fill  them 
with  fruit  and  cover  with  cool  syrup.  For 
special  occasions  a narrow  ring  of  paste  with 


an  outer  diameter  of  an  inch  and  a half  should 
be  placed  on  top  of  each  tartlet,  piling  the 
centre  with  stiffly  whipped  cream. 

GOOSEBERRY  TRIFLE. 

Take  a round,  deep  glass  dish,  and  crumble 
into  it  two  or  three  spongecakes  or  any  stale 
cake,  such  as  Madeira  or  rice,  to  make  a good 
layer.  Now  add  a layer  of  stewed  and 
sweetened  gooseberries,  sprinkle  with  cake- 
crumbs,  and  add  a layer  of  sliced  bananas. 
Over  the  whole  pour  a custard,  and  serve 
when  cold. 

FRUIT  AND  GROUND  RICE. 

Moisten  two  tablespoonsful  of  ground  rice 
with  cold  milk  and  stir  in  one  pint  of  boiling 
milk.  Return  to  the  saucepan,  stir  and  boil 
until  thick,  when  add  a little  salt,  and  sugar 
or  syrup  to  taste,  and  one  egg.  Have  ready 
a pie-dish,  put  in  a layer  of  cooked  goose- 
berries or  other  stewed  fruit.  Add  Jhe  rice 
and  bake  in  a hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 


For  clothes  that  fade,  soak  in  salt  water 


To  freshen  a room  burn  a tablespoonful  of 
sulphur  on  the  stove  and  throw  open  doors  and 
windows. 


If  you  are  out  of  sour  milk  when  baking, 
try  adding  a little  vinegar  to  sweet  milk. 


Extremely  acid  fruits  will  require  less  sugar 
if  a little  soda  is  stirred  in  before  adding  sugar. 


A receptacle  used  for  flour  should  be  raised 
a few  inches  from  the  floor  to  allow  the  air 
to  pass  under,  thus  preventing  dampness. 

Clean  burners  require  less  oil  and  give  bet- 
ter light  than  dirty  ones,  therefore ._  Also, 

we  will  conserve  by  letting  out  all  the  light  we 
can  from  one  lamp  or  one  lantern,  by  having 
the  globes  clean. 
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T flJ'l  aiinuHl  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goals,  poultry,  pigeons,  butter, 
and  agricultural  iiuplcinents  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last  in  the  beautiful  grounds  bc- 
lougiiig  to  the  Co.  Antrim  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation in  Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim.  The  show 
this  year  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association,  and  the 
weather  being  something  ideal,  there  was  a 
tremendous  crowd  of  people  from  Belfast  and 
all  oyer  the  North,  and,  it  being  the  half-holi- 
day in  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town- 
ship turned  out  bodily,  as  by  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  horse  jumping  and 
harness  competitions  got  into  swing,  it  was 
computed  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  be-  - 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  spectators 
in  attendance.  The  number  of  entries  this 
year  were  far  ahead  of  those  of  last  year,  which 
was  regarded  as  a record  one,  there  being  no 
less  than  1,535,  made  up  as  follows: — Horses, 
574;  cattle,  232;  sheep,  185;  swine,  36;  goats, 
42;  poultry,  402;  and  produce,  64,  a fact  which 
goes  a long  way  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  show,  and  the  increasing  interest 
that  is  annually  being  taken  in  it  by  competitors 
from  all  over  the  country,  many  of  the  exhibi- 
tors coining  from  southern  latitudes,  besides 
its  medium  for  high-class  competitions.  The 
Association  is  well  managed  and  governed  by 
an  energetic  executive,  composed  of  highly 
capable  farmers,  and  a Secretary  (Mr.  John 
Kyle)  whose  business  capacity  for  organisation 
could  not  be  surpassed.  The  aim  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  principally  devised  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
farming  community  in  general.  Aided  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  Antrim  County  Council, 
the  farmers  of  Mid-Antrim  are  now  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  in  the  matter  of  agriculture.  The 
horse  breeding  and  cattle  raising  industry  in 
this  district  was  never  more  availed  of  than  at 
the  present  time,  and  the  farmers  are  embrac- 
ing every  opportunity  of  rearing  nothing  but 
the  best,  and  weeding  out  from  time  to  time 
inferior  animals,  and  that  they  are  doing  so  to 
advantage  was  amply  exhibited  on  Wednesday 
by  the  marked  improvement  in  all  classes  of 
horses  and  cattle,  a fact  of  which  not  alone  the 
judges,  but  thousands  of  spectators,  were  not 
slow  to  take  cognizance.  It  was  a source  of 
pleasure  to  contrast  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  class  and  breeding  of  both  horses 
and  cattle  as  compared  with  former  years.  It 
was  truly  a great  day  for  Ballymena,  and  every 
member  of  the  Association  has  a right  to  feel 
proud  of  such  an  organisation,  and  more 
especially  of  the  good  work  it  is  accomplish- 
ing. The  judges  in  the  horse  section  were: — 
For  hunters— D.  W.  H.  Garde,  Esq.,  Bilberry, 
Midleton,  Co.  Cork,  and  Captain  J.  W. 
C.reagh-Barry,  Dundullerick,  Carrigtwohill,  Co. 
Cork.  Flarness  horses — Captain  R.  Maclean, 
Drynie  House,  Inverness.  Breeding  classes 
and  young  stock  suitable  for  hunters^R.  G. 
Cleary,  Esep,  Bishopstown,  Streamstown,  Co. 
Westmeath;  and  for  Clydesdale  and  agricul- 
tural horses — James  Ricken,  Esq.,  Torrs  Farm, 
Kirkcudbright,  Scotland.  The  judges  in  the 
cattle  sections  were — For  Shorthorns — John 
Handley,  Esq.,  Green  Head,  Miluthorpe,  West- 
moreland. Dairy  and  general  purposes  cattle 
— R.  Tail  Robertson,  Esq.,  The  Hutch,  Mala- 
hide,  Co.  Dublin.  Galloways — R.  MacMillan, 
Esep,  Woodlea,  Moniaive,  N.B.  Herefords— 
Major  R.  W.  Everard,  Randalstown,  Navan, 
Co.  Nfeath.  In  the  sheep  section  the  judges 
were:— For  Blackfaced— R.  MacMillan,  Esq., 
W’oodlea,  Moniaiv'c,  N.B.  Border  Eeicester — 
John  H.  Murray,  Esq.,  Hulam  Castle,  Eden, 
Co.  Durham.  Suffolk  sheep- John  McS. 
McCullaclp  Esq.,  Gerrardstown,  Donabatc,  Co. 
Dublin.  Crossbred  sheep  and  goats — George 
J.  Smith,^  Esq.,  Courtown,  I4underry,  Navan. 
Swine  Ihomas  Eindsay,  Esq.,  Derryboy, 
Crossgar,  Co.  Down.  Poultry  and  pigeons — 
W.  H.  Silvester,  Esq.,  The  Hawthorns,  Hills- 
bro  Park,  Sheffield.  Butter— Wm.  McFad- 


zean.  Esq.,  Dundonald  Road,  Kilmarnock;  and 
in  connection  with  the  jumping  and  driving 
competitions  the  judges  were  D.  W.  H.  Garde, 
Esq.,  Bilberry,  Middleton,  Co.  Cork;  Capt.  f! 
W.  Creagh-Barry,  Dundullerick,  Carrigtwohill, 
Co.  Cork;  R.  G.  Cleery,  Esq.,  Bishopstown, 
Streamstown,  Co.  Westmeath;  Capt.  R. 
MacLean,  Drynie  House,  Inverness,  and  Capt. 
H.  Price  Jones,  Monoravon,  Llandilo,  S. 
Wales,  all  of  whom  discharged  their  arduous 
duties  in  a manner  that  gave  complete  satis- 
faction to  both  competitors  and  public  alike. 

HORSES. 

In  the  thoroughbred  stallion  class,  entered 
in  Weatherby’s  Stud  Book,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce weight-carrying  hunters  or  high-class 
harness  horses,  Messrs.  H.  and  S.  Boal,  Bally- 
mena, carried  off  premier  honours  with  Thory, 
a beautiful  chestnut,  sired  by  Santoi,  out  of 
Recovery,  by  Raeburn,  Campbell  McFetridge, 
Clougher,  Ballymena,  being  awarded  first 
prize  with  Royal  Scot  for  the  best  hackney 
stalhon  entered  in  Hackney  Stud  Book, 
Michael  Fredlander,  Londonderry,  being- 
awarded  second  with  Creake  Viscount;  and  in 
the  Clydesdale  stallion  class  James  Smyth, 
Upper  Broughshanc,  Ballymena,  was  first  with 
Everlasting  Mac.  Brood  mares  were  very  fine 
classes,  and  for  the  animal  calculated  to  pro- 
duce hunters  or  harness  horses,  in  foal,  with 
foal  at  foot,  or  having  produced  a foal  in  1920, 
Mr.  riios.  Wilson,  Caugherty,  Broughshane, 
and  John  Black,  Bann  Valley  Dairy,  Port- 
sfewart,  secured  first  honours.  In  the  class 
for  brood  mares  other  than  pure-bred,  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  J.  and  S.  Glass, 
Turraloskm,  Ballycastle,  gained  the  red 
rosette,  and  M.  and  S.  Mark,  Myroe,  London- 
derry, secured  similar  honours.  Hunters  were 
a strong  section,  and  a finer  lot  of  animals  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  show  ring. 
The  honours  in  these,  classes  fell  to  John  Bam- 
ber.  Farm  Lodge,  Ballymena,  an  old  exhibi- 
tor at  Northern  shows,  with  Goodman  Joe; 
R.  G.  Johnston,  Ballymena,  who  carried  off 
no  less  than  three  firsts  for  best  hunter, 
mare,  or  gelding.  The  young  horses  suitable 
for  hunters  also  presented  a strong  defence  in 
competition,  there  being  some  very  fine  and 
shapely  animals  in  the  three  and  two-year-old 
classes,  James  Adams,  Kirkinriola,  Ballymena; 
Robin  Caruth,  Clough;  Mrs.  W.  McC.  Harbi- 
son,  Ballymena;  H.  and  S.  Boal,  Slatt;  Hugh 

A.  McAllister,  Ballycastle,  and  Jack  McCoy, 
Clough,  sharing  in  the  premier  honours;  whilst 
in  the  harness  classes  Mrs.  M.  Fredlander, 
Londonderry;  Miss  W.  Price,  Belfast;  John 
Orr,  Ross,  Kells;  Jack  Ross,  Glarryford;  Miss 
McFetridge,  Clougher,  Ballymena;  Joseph 
Adams,  Glarryford;  Wm.  Hamilton,  Lower 
Broughshane,  Ballymena,  the  latter  gentlemen 
pulling  off  no  less  than  three  firsts  in  succes- 
sion. The  competition  in  all  of  these  classes 
was  exceedingly  keen,  and  the  judges  found 
extreme  difficulty  in  segregating  the  various 
prize  winners  from  the  remaining  competitors. 
In  the  cobs  and  pony  classes  F.  T.  J.  Hall, 
Corporation  Street,  Belfast,  was  first  with’ 
Lady  Mathias;  M.  Fredlander,  Londonderrj^, 
first  in  the  gelding  or  marc  class,  13  and  under 
14  hands.  In  the  Clydesdale  section  there 
were  some  powerful  animals  exhibited,  the 
successful  competitors  being; — John  Ferguson, 
Silversprings,  Templepatrick,  an  old  and 
valued  exhibitor  at  Northern  shows;  John 
McRobert,  J.P.,  Crossgar,  Co.  Down,"  and 
Robert  Thompson,  Killiuchy,  Co.  Down. 
Agricultural  horses  were  a strong  exhibit, 
some  very  useful  animals  being  put  into  com- 
petition. The  prize  winiu-rs  wore: — John  K. 
McElderry,  Ballymoney;  J.  and  W.  W.  Brown, 
Dunloy;  Robert  klillar,  Largy,  Cnimlin,  and 
T.  and  S.  Glass,  Ballycastle.  'J'hc  “ Morton  ” 
Challenge  Cup,  for  the  best  brood  mare  cal- 
culated to  produce  hunters  or  harness  horses, 
was  won  by  Thomas  V ilson,  Caugherty, 
Broughshane.  The  “ O’Neill  ” Challenge  Cup, 
presented  by  the  late  Captain  the  Hon.  A.  E. 

B.  O’Neill,  Shane’s  Castle,  for  the  best  mare 


other  than  piuc-bred,  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  was  won  by  J.  and  S.  Glass,  Bally- 
castle. The  “ Cavendish  Clarke  ” Perpetual 
Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  Major  C.  F. 
Cavendish  Clarke,  Antrim,  for  the  best  pure- 
bred Clydesdale  brood  marc  bred  in  Ireland, 
was  won  by^  James  Smyth,  Broughshane, 
Ballymena.  The  “ Alex  Caruth  ” Challenge 
Cup,  for  the  best  hunter  mare  or  gelding,  was 
carried  off  by  R.  G.  Johnston,  Ballymena.  The 
“Smiley”  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  H.  Smiley,  for  the  best  gelding  or 
filly  bred  in  Ireland,  two  or  three  years  old, 
suitable  for  harness,  was  won  by  Mrs.  W. 
McC.  Harbison,  Clougher,  Ballymena.  The 
“ McConnell  ” Perpetual  Challenge  Cup,  pre- 
sented by  the  late  _ Chas.  McConnell,  J.P., 
Ballymena,  with  a view  of  encouraging  the 
breeding  of  horses  in  Ireland,  suitable  for  har- 
ness, was  won  by  John  Orr,  Kells,  Co.  Antrim; 
thq  “ MeWatters  ” Cup  won  by  Miss  McFet- 
ridge, Clougher,  Ballymena;  the  “Patrick” 
Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  Avon  by  Janies 
Gourley,  Derryboy  Cottage,  Crossgar,  who 
also  carried  off  the  gold  medal  presented  by 
the  Clydesdale  Horse  Society  for  the  best  re- 
gistered colt  or  filly  of  the  Clydesdale  breed 
(excluding  geldings). 

CATTLE. 

In  the  cattle  section  the  “ Bab  McKeen  ” 
Perpetual  Challenge  Cup,  for  the  best  Short- 
horn bull  in  the  show,  was  won  by  Col.  R.  J. 
L.  Ogilby,  D.S.O.,  Dungiven,  Co.  Derry.  The 
“James  Kyle”  Perpetual  Challenge  Cup,  for 
the  best  Shorthorn  bull  in  the  farmers’  classes, 
was  won  by  Alex.  Reid,  Carclinty,  Craigs.  The 
“ Midland  Railway  ” Challenge  Cup,  for  the 
best  Shorthorn  cow  or  heifer  in  the  show,  was 
annexed  by  Daniel  Patterson,  Coleraine.  The 
“ Barbour  ” Perpetual  Challenge  Cup,  for  the 
best  crossbred  cow  in  the  show,  was  carried 
•off  by  W.  R.  Creswell,  Stag  Hall,  Belfast.  The 
“ Clarendo  ” Challenge  Cup  won  by  James  C. 
Welsh,  Ballymena.  “ Co-operative  ” Champion 
Perpetual  Challenge  Cup  won  by  W.  R.  Cres- 
well, Belfast.  The  “ Anderson  ” Shield,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  Bart.,  Park- 
mount,  Belfast,  for  the  best  dairy  cow  or  hei- 
fer other  than  pure-bred,  and  not  the  winner 
of  any  cup  in  the  show  this  year,  was  carried 
off  by  Stephen  Sloan,  Antrim.  For  the  best 
Shorthorn  bull,  calved  before  1st  Januarjq  Col. 
R.  J.  L.  Ogilb\q  D.S.O.,  Dungiven,  secured  first 
honours  and  the  “Bab  McKeen”  Perpetual 
Challenge  Cup.  Albert  J.  Marshall,  Stranraer; 
John  Madill,  Ballymena;  Alex.  Reid,  Craigs, 
Ballymena;  Thomas  Hegan,  Tullyhogue,  and 
James  A.  I’erry,  Ahoghill,  also  securing  pre- 
mier honours  in  the  Shorthorn  bull  classes; 
whilst  in  the  .'Shorthorn  cow  classes  the  first 
honours  were  shared  in  by  A.  Cameron,  Inver- 
ton  House,  Cookstown.  In  the  Shorthorn 
heifer  sections  some  very  fine  exhibits  were 
put  into  the  rings,  and  Daniel  Patterson,  Cole- 
raine; J.  IRackstock,  Coage,  and  S.  J. 
McKee,  Craigs,  were  successful  in  pulling  off 
first  honours  out  of  very  stiff  competitions. 
Galloways  were  also  a big  entry,  and  S.  S. 
Owens,  Green  wherry;  R.  J.  Caldwell,  Belfast, 
were  amongst  the  successful  competitors. 
Herefords,  which  arc  a new  class  introduced, 
at  this  show,  were  strongly  represented,  James 
G.  Leslie,  Balljmioney;  Messrs.  Frazer  and 
Haughton,  Ltd.,  Cullybackey,  and  W.  R.  Cres- 
well being  well  to  the  front  in  the  list  of  prize 
winners.  Registered  dairy  bulls  showed  up 
well,  Isaac  Love,  Glarryford,  securing  first 
prize;  Sir  Robert  .Vnderson,  Bart.,  Parkmount, 
Belfast,  first  for  dairy  and  general  purposes 
cattle.  Kerry  and  Jersc}-  cattle  were  well  re- 
presented, as  were  also  Ayrshire  exhibits. 
\\’.  R.  Creswell,  Belfast,  and  David  R.  Paul, 
Glarryford,  were  successful  in  carrying  off'  first 
honours  in  the  dairy  cow  classes,  and  Stephen 
Sloan,  .\nlrim,  pulled  off  first  for  the  best  cow 
in  the  show. 

SHEEP,  PICS,  AND  COATS. 

In  the  sheep  classes  ^Messrs.  A.  J.  Pilking- 
ton,  Parkmore;  .\ngus  McLeod,  Cloughmills; 
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James  Diiffin,  Aughapattcr;  S.  S.  Owens,  Glen- 
wherry;  J.  Craig,  Ballyboley;  R.  Morrow, 
Blianview;  Rev,  R.  J.  McIImoyle,  Deryock; 
Samuel  Sliannon,  Limavacly;  David  Wilson, 
Bronghsliane;  Mrs.  W.  McC.  Harbison,  wore 
all  first  prize  winners  out  of  very  keen  com- 
petitions. 

Swine  were  also  a strong  entry,  and  some 
very  fine  exhibits  were  ringed,  the  prize  win- 
ners being  J.  H.  Reid,  Banbridge;  James 
Thompson,  Bronghsliane,  and  Thomas  Gum- 
ming, Ballymena. 

Goats  were  a very  strong  class.  Miss  Hilda 
G.  Young,  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena;  George 
Smyth,  Ballymoney,  and  Dysart  Montgomery, 
Ballymena,  being  premier  prize  winners. 

The  poultry,  pigeon,  and  butter  e.xhibits, 
which  were  judged  the  afternoon  previous, 
were  visited  by  thousands  during  the  day,  and 
the  exhibits  were  all  most  interesting. 

The  exhibition  of  machinery  this  year  was 
treble  that  of  any  previous  year,  many  new  ex- 
hibitors from  across  the  water  being  in  evi- 
dence. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  a magnifi- 
cent display  of  horse  jumping  and  driving  com- 
petitions. Single  harness  turn-out  for  horses 
and  cobs  over  14-2 — 1st,  Michael  Fredlander, 
Londonderry — Royal  Mathias;  2nd,  F.  T.  J. 
Hall,  Corporation  Street,  Belfast — Lady 

Mathias;  3rd,  Mrs.  John  McWatters,  Anna- 
dale,  Belfast — Mathias. 

Best  turn-out  of  horse  or  pony  cart  and  har- 
ness used  for  bona  fide  agricultural  work,  the 
.property  of  a Co.  Antrim  farmer: — ist,  Wm. 
Lush  Carntall,  Carnmoney,  Belfast;  2nd, 

Thomas  Corbett,  Rickamore,  Templepatrick; 
3rd,  R.  W.  G.  Hutchinson,  Ballykeel,  Bally- 
mena— Ballykeel  Emperor. 

Horse  jumping  competition  (over  the 
course). — There  were  43  entries,  and  after  a 
couple  of  rounds  the  judges  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows: — ist,  S.  Bailie,  V.S.,  Newtownards 
— Victor;  2nd,  McMorran  Bros.,  Newtownards 
• — -Black  Jack;  3rd,  John  H.  McCammon,  Nut- 
grove,  Clough,  Co.  Down. 


MESSRS.  SMITH  AND  CO.’S  STAND. 

Messrs.  Smith  & Co.  of  Ballymena,  each  year 
try  to  improve  on  all  former  records,  and  this 
season,  from  the  number  of  enquirers  seen  at 
the  stand,  their  order  books  must  have  been 
satisfactory.  Specialising  as  they  do  in  feeding 
stuffs,  poultry  foods,  grits  and  manures,  they 
are  always  on  the  look-out  for  new  lines.  This 
season  they  display  samples  of  high  grade  and 
neutral  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  which  they 
find  a growing  demand.  Messrs.  Bibby’s  well- 
known  lines  are  in  the  forefront ; Uveco,  the 
original  cooked  food  ; Victoria  chicken  meal  and 
dry  chick  feed;  dried  yeast;  dried  grains;  palm 
nut  cake  and  meal,  etc. ; pure  oyster  shell  grit, 
flint  grits  of  several  kinds  ; solansalvo,  the  ready- 
to-use  spraying  material,  approved  of  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board ; pure  nicotine ; 
arsenate  of  lead;  lime  sulphur,  etc.;  poultry 
remedies,  such  as  Osco,  Hencol  and  Karswood 
Specialities  were  another  feature  of  quite  an 
interesting  display. 


FORTHCOMING  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  old-established 
Killyleagh,  Killinchy,  Kilrpood  and  Tullyna- 
kill  Farming  Society  takes  place  at  Killyleagh 
on  Thursday,  1st  July.  From  the  prize  sche- 
dule we  learn  that  cash  prizes  amounting'  to 
over  dgSOO  are  being  offered  in  the  various 
-classes,  in  addition  to  sixteen  valuable  cups 
and  six  silver  medals.  There  are  close  on  a 
hundred  classes,  embracing  horses,  cattle, 
pigs,  sheep,  butter,  eggs,  honey  and  poultry, 
while  as  usual  competitions  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  root,  grain  and  flax  crops.  Horse 
driving  and  jumping  competitions  will  also  be 
a feature  of  the  show.  Entries,  except  for  the 
last-named  competitions,  which  close  on  Mon- 
day, June  28th,  must  be  received  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  John  L.  Morrow,  Ardigon,  Killy- 
leagh, not  later  than  Saturday,  June  19th. 


VISITORS  to  the  Dublin  Cattle  Market  can  obtain 
. «opiefe  of  this  paper  at  FASMERS’  GAZETTE  OfBce, 
adjacent  to  Prussia  Street  entrance. 


THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  Thursday,  June  17tli.— The  numiiers  of 
cattle  penned  at  tlio  North  Circular  Road  this  week 
totalled  2,520,  which  is  a sliglit  drop  of  41  liead  on 
tlie  preceding  market’s  figure.  There  was  again  a 
full  attendance  of  luiyers.  There  was  tlie  usual  re- 
presentation of  the  Knglish  and  Scotch  trade,  and 
Nortli  of  Ireland  buyers  were  al,so  fully  in  evidence. 
'Ihe  market  opened  briskly,  and  trade  was  conducted 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  last  week.  Ihe  run  ot 
really  thick,  wellmeated  bullocks  and  heiiers  was 
from  95s.  to  96s.  and  97s.  6d.  per  cwt. ; home  victual- 
lers took  any  fancy  sorts  that  were  at  rates  which 
reached  to  100s.  and  slightly  over  in  one  or  two 
cases.  Owners  were  satisfied  with  the  rates  prevail- 
mg’,  as  96s.  in  this  week  is  fully  as  good  as  three  to 
four  shillings  more  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  so 
fast  have  cattle  put  on  weight  in  the  interval  owing 
to  the  improved  quality  of  the  grass.  Cows  and 
rough  cattle  were  hard  to  cash  and  met  with  poor  de- 
mand, the  result  being  that  there  was  a heavy  carry 
over.  There  was  again  a large  market  of  sheep, 
though  the  total  011  otl'er-8,378-marked  a drop  ot 
1,516  on  the  preceding  Thursday.  Prices  may  be  put 
down  as  on  the  same  level  as  the  week  before,  though 
demand  was  somewhat  better.  Good,  well-neshea 
ewes  brought  up  to  £8.  and  some  pens  ot  wethers 
fetched  £9.  The  lamb  trade  was  slightly  better  ; 
prices  ranged  from  2s.  lOd.  to  4s.  lOd  , and  in  a rare 
case  £5  per  head  was  touched.  There  was  the  usual 
number  of  200  to  SOO  milch  cows  on  offer,  and  sold 
readily  to  shippers  and  city  dairymen.  The  num- 
bers of  pigs  returned  tor  the  day  was  1,290,  and 
these  were  cashed  at  previous  rates. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street,  Dublin, 
June  17.— Supplies— Cattle  2,520,  increase  21 ; sheep 
8 278  decrease  1,516.  There  was  little  or  no  change 
in  the  trade  for  cattle  this  morning,  everything  being 
cleared  at  prices  similar  to  last  week.  'There  was  a 
better  demand  for  best  sheep  and  lambs  at  about 
late  rates,  but  although  a clearance  was  effected 
there  was  no  improvement  on  last  week  s prices  for 
secondary  lots.  Quotations;- Best  bullocks  and  hei- 
fers from  96s.  to  100s  (exceptional,  102s.  6d.),  per 
cwt  live  weight;  others,  from  82e.  to  95s.  do.;  cows 
and  bulls,  from  40s.  to  96s.  do;  mutton,  Is.  6d.  to  Is. 
lOd. ; lambs,  50s.  to  95s. 

Messrs.  Canly,  Sons  and  Co.,  18,  19,  and  20  Prussia 
Street,  Dublin.  June  17.— Beasts  2,520,  increase  21; 
sheep  8,278,  decrease  1,561.  More  animation  in  de- 
mand tor  finished  cattle,  quotations  for  which  were 
from  97s.  to  101s.  per  cwt.,  and  for  exceptional  lots 
Is  and  2s.  more.  Secondary  and  inferior  were  more 
easily  disposed  of,  but  quotations  unaltered.  In  the 
sheep  department  there  was  no  change,  except  mat 
it  was  more  difficult  to  effect  transactions  for  meilium 
and  coarser  qualities  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dublin,  June 
17. — Cattle  supplies  2,570,  increase  21;  sheep  supplies 
8,278,  decrease  1,516.  Although  prices  of  cattle  were 
oil  a lower  basis  this  morning,  with  more  buyers 
operating,  a healthier  tone  prevailed  throughout. 
Sheep  and  lambs  in  better  request  at  last  week  s re- 
duced prices.  Quotations — Cattle,  best,  from  96s.  to 
100s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary,  from  85s.  to 
958.  do.;  cows,  from  60s.  to  95s.  do.;  sheep,  from  15d. 
to  22d.  per  lb ; lambs,  from  40s.  to  92s.  6d.  each. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterlon,  Smithfleld  House, 
Dublin,  June  17.— Numbers  cattle,  2,520;  increase,  21. 
Sheep  and  lambs,  8,278;  increase,  1,516.  Dull,  quiet 
trade  for  all  classes  of  stock.  Best  cattle  and  nice 
quality  sheep  and  heavy  tat  lambs  all  in  demand 
at  prices  slightly  lower.  Rough  cows  and  ewes  very 
unsaleable.  Beef,  best,  90s.  to  98s. ; extra,  100s.  per 
cwt.;  80s.  to  90s.  Sheep,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb. 
Lambs,  50s.  to  100s.  each 

Belfast  Fat  Cattle,  June  15.— The  number  of  cattle, 
etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted  to  415 
cattle  and  656  sheep;  total,  1,071.  The  following 
are  the  prices  per  head  ; — Bullocks — First  class,  £55 
to  £65 ; second  class,  £45  to  £54  lOs-.  Heifers— First 
class,  ■ £41  to  £50 ; second  class,  £32  to  £40  10s. 
Co^g—first  class,  £47  to  £57  10s.;  second  class.  £38 
to  £46  10s.  Sheep,  £5  10s.  to  £8  10s.;  lambs,  £3 
5s.  to  £5  10s.  Prices  per  cwt.  live  weight Bullocks 
—Prime,  £5  7s.  to  £5  10s.;  very  good,  £5  5s.  to  £5 
6s  6d.  Heifers— Prime,  £5  7s.  to  £5  10s. ; very  good. 
£5  5s.  to  £5  6s.  6d.  Cows— Prime,  £5  to  £5  3s.;  very 
good,  £4  17s.  to  £4  19s.  Beef— First  class.  Is.  7d.  to 
Is.  8d. ; second  class,  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d.;;  mutton.  Is. 
8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— The  usual 
weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  was  held  by 
Messrs.  John  Robson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last. 
The  numbers  were  slightly  increased,  and  the  display 
of  lambs  was  the  largest  of  the  season.  As  is  to  be 
expected,  these  were  in  most  favour  with  buyers,  and 
prices  showed  a.  further  tendency  upwards,  values 
per  lb.  ranging  from  Is.  9d,  to  Is.  lid.  Light  mut- 
ton was  again  in  favour  at  fully  last  week’s  rates, 
and  a considerable  falling-off  in  the  number  of  heavy 
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slioep  at  le-establisiied  juices,  wiiicli  were  3s.  to  6s. 
over  tiio  last  market.  At  tlio  weekly  sale  of  fat  and 
store  cattle,  lield  on  Tuesday,  tiiei  o was  a red  net  ion 
in  tlio  numbers  of  fat  bullocks,  heifers,  and  bulls. 
For  Uio  latter  exjiorters  were  the  jinneipal  customers 
at  values  ranging  from  9Hs.  to  106s.  Bullocks  and 
lieifers  were  bought  almost  entirely  for  home  trade, 
and  tlie  most  consistent  demand  of  the  season  was 
exijerienced,  jirices  working  on  a high  level  tnrough- 
out,  prime  sorts  making  from  105s.  to  112s.,  and 
secondary  100s.  to  104s.,  with  few  sold  under  this 
figure.  Ill  tlie  cow  deiiartiiicht  tliere  was  a noiinal 
disjihay  and  a keen  demand,  sliippers  having  the 
monopoly.  Jjivo  weight  jirices  ruled  between  90s.  and 
100s.  Btore  cattle  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality  was 
tiie  best  display  for  several  weeks,  and  tlie  turn-out 
of  buyers  was  more  than  equal  to  the  stock  on  otler; 
consequently  a very  satisfactory  trade  at  values  well 
over  vendors'  exjjectations,  100s.  to  102s.,  was  re- 
corded for  short-keep  bullocks  and  lieifers. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  hai 
a mucli  larger  show  of  cattle  at  their  sale  ou  Tues- 
day. Butcliers  and  shippers  being  well  represented, 
the  latter  purchasing  heavily  caused  a last,  dear 
selling  trade  at  the  best  jirices  this  season,  and  an 
entire  clearance  easily  effected.  Best  bullocks,  £65; 
heifers,  £60;  cows,  £61;  bulls,  £70.  There  was  a 
larger  number  of  botli  sheep  and  amos  cn  oiler  i n 
Monday,  with  a good  attendance  of  customers.  All 
descriptions  met  an  improed  trade,  and  an  early 
clearance  readily  made.  Whatefaced  wethers,  200s. ; 
vVhitefaced  ewes,  2ios.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  107s.; 
Blacktaced  ewes,  120s.;  cross  hoggs,  Lb8s.;  ram«,  lo 
220s.;  lambs,  llOs.  to  57s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick— Special 
Weekly  Dairy  Market,  June  15.— Entries  numbered 
seasonable  proportions.  Good  attendance.  Trade 
showed  a stxffer  turn  than  last  market.  Useful  lots 
readily  cashed.  Promising  milchers,  £41  lOs.— £49; 
ordinary,  £33— £39;  others,  £28— £32  lOs.  Springers, 
according  to  appearance,  £33 — £51.  An  early  clear- 
ance. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick— Weekly 
Market  of  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock,  and  Sheep.  June 
16.— Substantial  increase  in  entries  over  last  market. 
A strong  ring  of  good  buyers;  proceedings  marked 
with  energy  and  stability;  advanced  values  of  last 
market  maintained.  An  even,  steady  trade  at  top 
values ; best  grades  drew  a trifle  more  money.  Good 
inquiry  for  promising  young  stores.  Fat  heifers, 
£30— £34  10s. ; fat  COWS,  £36 ; strippers,  £22— £29  10s. ; 
3-year-old  bullocks,  second  class,  £36  (refused) ; 
2-year-old  bullocks,  £21  5s. — £26;  heifers,  £24  10s.— 
£26  5s.;  second  class,  £21  10s.— £23 ; yearling  bul- 
locks, £17  10s.— £20;  second  run,  £15— £16 
heifers,  £17  15s.— £23;  second  run,  £14— £16.  Sheep 
section — Good  trade;  fat,  £7  4s. — £8  11s.;  stores,  £5 
6s.— £5  17s. ; lambs,  £4. 

WOOL  SALES. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  held  their  first  sale  of 
wool  for  this  season  at  50  Prussia  Street  on  Wednes- 
day. The  entries  were  not  so  large  as  usual  for  an 
opening  sale,  but  they  included  most  ot  the  large 
consignments  of  high-grade  wool  usually  forward. 
The  attendance  of  buyers  was  good,  and  included 
manufacturers  and  merchants  from  English  and 
Scotch  centres,  as  well  as  the  usual  home  buyers. 
Keen  competition  ruled  for  Downs  at  from  40d.  to 
42id.,  and  for  best  Cheviot  from  27d.  to  33d.,  and 
36d.  in  one  instance.  There  was,  however,  a marked 
reduction  from  last  season  in  the  prices  of  fine  hog 
and  wether  at  24d.  to  28d.  for  washed,  and  18d.  to 
19id.  tor  unwashed,  and  deep  do.  at  20d.  to  22d. 
and  16d.  to  17d.  Crossbred  made  18id.  to  22d.,  and 
Scotch,  18d.  to  21d 

Messrs.  Canly,  Sons  and  Coq  18,  19,  and  20  Prussia 
Street,  Dublin,  June  16.— A considerably  small  cata- 
logue was  submitted  to  buyers  at  the  opening  sale 
held  ou  Wednesttay,  but  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a severe  fall  generally  in  prices  as 
compared  with  those  current  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  finer  descriptions  only  appeared  to  be 
wanted,  and  tor  these  there  was  fair  competition, 
mostly  for  home  manufacture.  Deep  wools  were 
again  neglected,  and  the  shrinkage  in  values  can 
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only  be  approximated.  Following  are  the  quotations, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  prices  realised 
at  the  opening  sale  in  1919  are  also  given; — 

Yesterday’s  Prices. 


Shrop. 
Fine  bred 
Deep  bred 
Cheviot 
Scotch 


Washed. 
40d.  to  43d. 
24d.  to  30d. 
12d.  to  21d. 
22d.  to  34d. 
16d.  to  18d. 


Greasy. 
24d.  to  26d. 
18d.  to  20d. 
14d.  to  16d. 


13d.  to  16d. 


June,1919  Prices. 

Washed.  Greasy. 

Shrop  ...  42d.  to  44Jd.  34d.  to  25Jd. 

Fine  bred  ...  32d.  to  39d.  25d.  to  27d. 

Deep  bred  ...  25d.  to  28d.  21d.  to  24d. 

Cheviot  ...  30d.  to  33d.  24d.  to  25d. 

Scotch  ...  174d.  to  22d  

Messrs.  Ganly’s  next  auction  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday. 28th  July. 


CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  June  15.— There  is  very  little  change  to 
notice  in  this  market;  the  attendance  of  the  trade 
continues  extremely  sparse,  and  business  little  better 
than  nominal.  The  weaker  tone  in  black  oats  is 
much  more  accentuated,  and  sellers  would  have  to 
take  6d.  per  barrel  less,  34s.  being  difficult  to.  make 
for  even  choice  lots,  whilst  back  to  32s.  or  31s.  6d. 
would  be  saleable  range  for  lighter  qualities.  With 
regard  to  white  oats  supplies  are  very  limited  and 
sellers  stiff.  No  white  oats  with  any  pretensions  to 
quality  now  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  37s.  6d., 
and  really  good  sound  bulking  qualities  are  making 
up  to  40s.  per  barrel,  if  not  more,  in  retail  quantity. 
Holders,  however,  remain  strong  in  their  demands. 
Practically  no  wheat  or  barley  worth  quoting  for. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  June  15.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s. ; lump,  retail.  2e. 
8d  to  2s.  lOd.;  lump,  wholesale,  2s.  6d.  to  2e.  7d. 
per  lb. ; eggs,  hen,  22s.  to  26&. ; duck,  25s.  to  29s.  per 
120;  do,,  hen,  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  lid.;  duck,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
2d.  per  doz.;  buttermilk,  2s.  to  2s.  9d.  per  rundiet; 
potherb  celery,  16s.  to  24s.;  rhubarb,  6s.  to  8s.;  pars- 
ley. 7s.  to  10s.;  leeks,  4s.  to  7s.;  scallions,  7s.  to 
10s.  per  doz.  bundles;  cauliflowers,  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  per 
doz.;  pamphrey,  20s.  to  36s.  per  120;  potatoes,  Up-to- 
Dates,  11s.  to  12s.;  Windsor  Castles,  11s.  to  12s.  per 
cwt  ; new  potatoes,  8s.  to  10s.  per  stone;  grain,  oats, 
feeding,  21s.  to  2,Ss. ; hay,  upland,  new,  10s,  to  12s. 
6d. ; meadow,  5s.  to  9s.  6d. ; timothy,  8s.  to  10s.  6d. ; 
straw,  oat,  4s.  to  6s.  6d.;  pork,  medium,  202s  6d. 
per  cwt. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT, 


DUBLIN,  June  15. — New  fruit  and  early  specialities 
more  generally  featuring,  and  everything  in  good  de- 
mand. Strawberries,  Co.  Dublin  special,  6s.  to  7s.  per 
lb.;  best  average,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.;  seconds,  3s.  to 
4s. ; punnets,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; Cork  ditto,  2s. ; peaches, 
first,  18s.  to  21s.  doz.;  others,  10s.  to  12s.;  goose- 
berries, 6d.  to  7|d.  per  quart;  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.;  10s. 
to  11s.  6d.  per  J bushel,  and  8s.  6d.  per  strike; 
grapes,  3s.  to  5s.  per  lb.;  tomatoes,  Irish,  20s.  and 
21s.  per  strike.  12  Ibe.;  special,  23s.;  Canary  Island, 
in  peat,  12s.  and  14s.  per  box.  Vegetables  plentiful, 
and,  although  prices  are  generally  cheaper,  they, 
nevertheless,  remain  on  a dear  level  for  season ; 
rhubarb  especially  eo;  and,  with  gooseberries  plenti- 
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ful,  eale  is  going  off.  Features — Hhubarb,  4e.  to  4s. 
9d.,  5s.,  8s.,  11s.  3d.,  12s.,  and  14s.  per  doz.;  lettuce, 
9d.  to  Is.  3d.,  2s.,  and  2s.  3d.  per  doz. ; cauliflowers, 
3s.  to  6b.,  7s.,  9s.  9d.,  and  lOs.  3d.  per  doz.;  carrots, 
2s  6d.  to  3s.  per  doz.  bunches;  white  turnips.  Is.  to  is. 
3d.  and  Is.  6d.  per  bundle;  York  cabbage,  30s.  to  35s., 
55s.,  60s.,  and  extras.  80s.  per  load;  celery,  6d.  to  Is. 
6d.  per  bunch;  parsley,  8d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  tray; 
spinach,  5s.  per  bag;  Is.  3d.  to  Is,  6d.  per  tray; 
radishes,  9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  bunches;  mushrooms, 
2s.  per  lb.;  kidney  beans,  4s.  to  6s.  per  lb.;  peas. 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  or  8s.  per  float;  scallions,  6d.  to 
lOd.  per  bundle;  Tripoli  oniens,  9d.  to  Is.  2d.  ditto; 
beet,  3d.  to  4d.  per  doz.;  thyme.  6d.  to  9d.;  mint,  ijd. 
to  2d.;  cucumbers,  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  June  15. — Supplies  are  being  sent  forward 
in  increasing  quantities,  but  with  poulterers’  em- 
ployes’ dispute  still  unsettled,  and  a threatened 
strike  in  city  hotels  and  restaurants,  which  will  be 
little  short  of  calamitous  at  this  season,  trade  for 
poultry,  eic.,  continues  in  a nervy  and  uncertain 
state.  The  off-take  at  present  is  confined  to  strictly 
well  house-finished  chickens,  prime  fattened  large 
sized  hens  and  like  class  of  ducklings.  Nothing  else 
can  be  satisfactorily  realised.  Prime  heavy  chickens, 
6s.  6d.  to  7s.;  seconds,  5s.;  prime  fat  hens,  6s.  to  7s, 
6d.;  small,  5s.;  best  heavy  ducklings,  6s.  to  7s.  6d. 
each;  small  size.  4s.  to  5s.;  old  ducks.  Is.  to  2s.  6d. ; 
store  poultry  of  ail  kinds  should  be  held  over  for 
the  present,  as  they  are  difficult  to  find  customers 
for,  even  at  give-away  prices,  llabbits  still  selling 
well;  fresh  trapped  old,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.;  shot.  Is.  4d. 
to  Is.  6d.;  graziers,  up  to  Is.  8d.  each. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  June  15. — Trqde  for  old  potatoes  very 
dull,  and  values  nominally  unaltered  around,  l2s.  6d. 
to  13, s.  per  cwt.  for  Dates,  etc.,  and  14s.  and  14s.  6d. 
for  Skerries.  New  season’s  Hush  and  Lusk  potatoes 
more  plentiful,  and  of  good  size.  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  and 
4s.  6d.  per  stone. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  June  15. — Much  firmer  for  all  classes  of 
butter;  sufficient  supply  of  creamery;  good  clearance 
at  2s.  7d.  lb.  for  best.  Complaints  as  to  light  weight 
of  consignments.  Choice  farmers’  cools  in  improved 
demand,  owing  to  advance  in  creams ; inferior  un- 
saleable. Sound  factory  butter  scarce  at  2e.  OJd  to 
2s.  2d.;  choice  farmers’  cools,  2s.  4d.  2s.  44d.;  seconds. 
Is.  8d.,  2s.  Eggs — Sharp  advance;  curtailed  demand; 
large  percentage  of  indifferent  eggs  forwarded,  and 
factors  compelled  to  return  consignments;  25s.  6d. 
to  31s.  per  120. 

CORK  BUTTER,  June  15. — Firsts,  234s.;  fresh  but- 
ter, 254s. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  June  15. — Supplies  of  hay  bulked  a fairly 
good  sized  market  this  morning,  and  gave  more  than 
usual  liberal  proportion  of  first-class  strong  horse 
qualities  to  draw  upon.  Trade  for  all  descriptions 
of  fodder  again  proved  tedious  and  disappointing, 
with  a further  sharp  discounting  of  rates,  particu- 
larly in  top  range  of  currencies.  For  strictly  choice 
first  crop  hay  values  were  generally  inside  8s.  to  8s. 
6d.,  with  3d.  or  so  more  in  exceptional  cases  at  open- 
ing, but  subsequently  the  same  quality  hay  was  diffi- 
cult enough  to  find  customers  for  around  7s.  6d.  and 
7s.  9d.;  best  old  meadow  hay,  6s.  3d.  to  7s  and  7s. 
3d.;  other  kinds  around  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  9d.  ' With  a 
new  season’s  very  abundant  hay  crop  all  through  the 
country  to-day’s  values  may  prove  difficult  to  repeat 
on  future  markets.  Wheaten  straw  in  fair  compass 
at  4s.  to  4s.  6d.,  4s.  9d.,  and  extra  nice  quality  5s.; 
oaten  averaged  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  Late  and  inferior 
arrivals  found  an  uncertain  sale. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  June  16. — The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  230  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  £9  2s.  6d.  to  £9  lOe  per  cwt.; 
good  demand. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigs  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

m9. 

June  loth 

11,65 

5,363 

2,333 

3.618 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

287.387 

103,759 

101,875 

103  888 

NEW  INVENTIONS. 

Compiled  for  THE  Faemees'  GAZETTE  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Ewart  Doyle,  consulting  engineer.  " The  Patent 
Agency,"  12-14  College  Green,  Dublin,  who  gives  ad- 
vice free  and  prepares  all  applications  for  British, 
foreign,  and  colonial  patents  and  registrations  of 
designs  and  trade  marks.  Patent— P.  Shanley, 

Edenderry,  King’s  Co. — A mechanically  operated  saw 
for  felling  trees  or  the  like. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  CLASSIFICATION. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Large  and  Early  York,  Giant 
Dutch,  Curleys,  Drumheads,  Thousand  Headed 
Kale,  etc.,  2e.  per  100,  17s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Celery 
Plants  6s.  6d  100.  All  carriage  paid. — J.  Smart  and 
Son,  Boyne  Valley  Gardens.  Drogheda. 


CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

by  a.  T.  MATTHEWS. 

Crain. — In  23  markets  last  week  English  wheat 
averaged  72e.  9d.  per  480  lbs.  against  72s.  6d.  in  the 
previous  week,  prices  ranging  irom  71s  lOd.  at  De- 
vizes and  Dorchester  up  to  74s.  3d.  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  The  London  quotation  was  72s.  9d.  Barley 
in  10  markets  averaged  83s.  9d.  per  400  lbs.,  a de- 
cline of  3s.  2d.  per  quaner  on  the  week.  Prices 
ranged  from  76e.  Id.  at  Shrewsbury  up  to  105s.  Id. 
at  Berwick.  In  London  there  was  a better  demand 
lor  barley  than  is  usual  at  tkis  lime  of  year,  and 
prices  were  better.  Oats  in  16  markets  averaged 
64s.  4ci.  per  112  lb.,  an  advance  of  5d.  per  quarter 
Prices  ranged  from  57s.  8d.  at  Gloucester  and  Dor- 
chester up  to  68s.  7d.  at  Peterborough. 

Fat  Cattle, — The  number  of  cattle  at  market  was 
very  small,  the  total  being  2,739  against  3,335  the 
week  belore,  and  a three-year  average  of  5,914.  Nor- 
wich and  King’s  Lynn  were  closed  owing  to  an  out- 
break of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In  22  markets  the 
best  Shorthorns  realised  95s.  per  live  cwt.  The 
quality  of  the  cattle  generally  was  very  indifferent. 

Sheep  and  Lambs, — The  total  numlier  of  sheep  and 
lambs  offered  in  tbe  officially  quoted  markets  was 
5,162,  or  about  800  less  than  in  the  previous  week 
and  against  an  average  for  three  years  in  the  cor- 
responding week  of  31,685.  The  fixed  price  is  now 
17d.  per  Id.  The  quality  of  both  sheep  and  lambs 
was  generally  very  good,  particularly  that  of  the 
lambs. 

Fat  Calves.— Veal  calves  recovered  from  the  decline 
of  the  previous  week,  and  again  made  an  average  of 
22d.  per  lb.  for  best  quality. 

Fat  Pigs  (Bacon). — There  were  few'er  pigs  at  mar- 
ket, and  the  total  was  4,592.  The  average  of  those 
sold  was  22s.  6d..  20s.  3d.,  27s.  3d.  for  first,  second 
and  third  qualities. 

Dead  Meat. — In  the  Central  Market  there  were  very 
small  arrivals  of  home-killed  beef.  Quite  80  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  supply  being  frozen.  Very  little 
veai  on  offer,  demand  continues  keen.  Home-killed 
mutton  and  lamb  available.  British  pork  slightly 
firmer,  and  realising  up  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb. 

Shire  Stock. — All  classes  of  shire  cattle  were  in  good 
demand  at  advanced  rates.  Good,  forward  steers  are 
scarce. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Ck)rn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  12th  June.  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 

1S20.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

e 

d. 

Wheat 

..  73 

0 

73 

3 

74 

3 

78 

2 

Barley 

..  92 

7 

62 

8 

57 

9 

75 

6 

Oats 

..  63 

10 

48 

11 

45 

7 

55 

1 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  60  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oati 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PROOUCE- 


Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  9th  June.  1920- 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

PatatoeSi  perton 

Arran  Chief ... 

— 

— 

- 

— 



— 



Edward  VII. 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Up-to-Date  ... 
Irish 

350/0- 

360  0 

360/0- 

-370/0 

340/0  - 35C/0 

— 

— 

Eggs,  per  120— 

29/0  — 32/0 

Danish 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27/0 

— 29/0 

Irish 

29/0 

— 

27/0 

- 28/0 

29  0 — 31/0 

2&6 

— 27/6 

Hay.  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

260‘0-290/0 



* 

Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

— 

245'0-272/f 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

- 117/6 

Wheat 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Oat 

■ 

- 140/0 

FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  & CO., 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams " Porca,  London.”) 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 
All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to:— A.  TOWERS  & CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station.  Q.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers :— The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


Printed  and  published  by  THE  BEUN8WICK  PSK88, 
LTD.,  at  the  Office.  179  Great  Brnnewiek  SL.  DnbUa 
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1.  THE  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  ftt  the  ofiBoes  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Qt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Post  free  one  year, 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3.  Pay- 
able in  advance. 

3.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  rung  out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).— 12  words  or 
less,  is.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d,  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

6.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
al&o  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue. 

8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
nvrnications  will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS' 
GAZETTE " exceed  the  oombined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


FIELD  TALK. 

IT  has  been  fairly  good  June  weather  so  far, 
though  while  the  sun  is  strong,  the  air 
still  retains  a cold  nip.  Cutting  of  first- 
crop  hay  fields  has  begun,  and  this  work  will 
be  general  for  the  next  fortnight.  On  light 
soils  the  yield  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  might 
have  been  expected  after  such  an  abnormally 
wet  April  and  May.  Co.  Louth  farmers  are 
counting  on  a fair  average  crop.  Old  meadows 
promise  better,  and  have  thickened  out  well 
of  late.  Variable  results  have  been  obtained 
with  turnips.  Some  fortunate  men  have  got 
excellent  brairds  which  came  over  ground 
rapidly,  and  have  come  on  steadily  since. 
Others  have  the  reverse  story  to  tell,  and  are 
more  anxious  for  wet,  spongy  days  than  for 
warm  brightness  just  now.  Re-sowing  has 
been  necessary  on  many  farms,  and  the  usual 
trouble  from  fly  attack  is  common.  This 
season  the  fly  is  said  to  be  attacking  mangels 
also  and  causing  much  injury.  Potatoes  are 
looking  extremely  healthy,  and  though  blight 
has  already  made  its  appearance  in  some  of 
the  western  counties,  the  foliage  of  fields  is 
promising  of  satisfactory  yields.  The  corn 
crops  are  growing  fast,  and  winter  wheat  is 
doing  extraordinarily  well.  Grass  is  abundant, 
and  stockowners  have  lots  of  keep.  Fat  cattle 
are  coming  to  hand  more  quickly  than  usual, 
and  there  is  a good  trade  in  stores  being  done 
at  fairs  for  re-stocking  purposes.  There  is 
some  talk  of  owners  holding  over  cattle  so 
as  to  benefit  by  the  results  of  de-control.  It 
is  questionable  policy,  since  it  is  little  likely 
values  for  prime  cattle  will  go  much  beyond 
present  rates.  Strong,  thick  bullocks  are 
cashing  readily  just  now  at  in  or  about  95k 
to  96s.  per  cwt.  to  weigh  ; choice  sorts  may 
fetch  a few  shillings  more,  but  it  is  some- 
thing exceptional  that  reaches  100s.  Sheep 
are  meeting  with  indifferent  sale,  and  owners 
have  been  forced  to  give  way  on  the  values  of 
a month  back.  All  round,  however,  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  stock  prices,  and 
the  prospects  of  a profitable  grazing  season 
are  excellent. 


Wheat  Growing. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  this  country  _ is 
much  less  than  it  used  to  be  through  the  forties 
and  fifties.  The  reason  is!  not  far  to  seek. 
The  population  is  less  than  it  then  was,  and, 
as  the  yearly  exodus  to  the  new  countries  in- 
creased. the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  carne  ; 
the  vision  of  a new  world  in'  which  razor-blades 


were  to  interchange  for  wheat  and  bacon  be- 
came the  economic  ideal  ; home  agriculture 
was  left  not  merely  to  fend  for  itself,  but 
shackled  and  hampered  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  to  which  it  was  incontinently  con- 
signed. The  supremacy  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  hushed  all  debate,  and  the  power  of 
the  shipping  interests  peremptorily  warned  oil 
any  encroachers.  Home  agriculture  was  de- 
creed to  languish,  the  while  food  supplies  of 
grain  and  meat  were  looked  for  from  the  lour 
corners  of  the  earth.  The  years  of  cheap  food 
were,  however,  fast  coming  to  an  end,  owing 
to  increased  and  increasing  populations  else- 
where with  the  diversion  of  supply  this  en- 
tailed, when  the  world’s  war  broke  out.  The 
new  form  of  naval  warfare  at  once  revealed 
the  danger  of  an  insular  country  depending 
so  largely  for  its  food  supply  on  over-sea 
sources.  The  risk  of  immediate  famine  with 
which  these  countries  were  threatened  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  struggle  has  left  a lesson 
behind.  This  lesson  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  a source  of  pride  that  the  United 
Kingdom  holds  a pre-eminent  position  as  a 
nursery  of  pure-bred  stock  for  the  world.  This 
is  creditable  and  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  A soil  and  climate  which  can  raise 
bulls  for  the  Argentine,  heavy  horses  for 
Canada,  rams  for  South  Africa,  and  thorough- 
bred racing  horses  for  India,  as  well  as  hunters 
for  the  Continent,  should  also  be  capable  of 
leading  the  way  in  the  matter  of  food  produc- 
tion. And  yet,  pre-war  comparison  with  Ger- 
many shows  that  not  nearly  the  same  return 
from  the  cultivated  land  was  being  obtained 
here,  and  that  in  scientific  methods  of  cropping 
and  manuring  we  were  much  behind  the  level 
of  Germany,  France,  Denmark,  and  other 
European  countries.  A whole-hearted  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  revive  British  agriculture, 
and  to  put  it  on  a sound  footing.  Apart  from 
other  features  of  the  new  agricultural  Bill 
which  is  designed  to  give  assurance  and  sta- 
bility to  progressive  farming,  the  chief  appeal 
it  makes  to  the  Irish  farmer  is  the  minimum 
guaranteed  prices  it  affords  for  wheat  and  oats. 
According  to  the  most  recent  decision  of  the 
Government,  the  guaranteed  minimuin  price 
of  68s  per  quarter  for  wheat  is  to  remain,  and 
there  is  to  be  no  control  maximum  price  ; in 
other  words,  the  grower  is  assured  of  the  tree 
play  of  the  market,  however  , this  may  adjust 
itself  between  the  competing  forces  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  is  not  apparent  yet  whether 
the  prices  for  the  croj)  of  \yheat  and  oats 
grown  in  Ireland  will  be  specified  in  the  Bill 
in  terms  of  the  weights  used  as  a basis  of  sale 
in  this  country,  and  the  guarantee  tested  by 
the  current  rates  paid  to  farmers  at  lush 
markets  during  the  sale  period  of  the  crop. 
If  not,  this  amendment  should  be  made  : it 
would  remove  the  well-grounded  complaint 
urged  against  the  provisions  of  the  Corn  Pro- 
duction Bill,  and  would  be  a direct  encourage- 
ment to  Irish  tillage  farmers.  Closer  connec- 
tion, it  ap.pears  to  us,  between  farmers  and 
millers  in  this  country  is  desirable.  The  in- 
terests of  both  are  mutual.  Larger  supplies 
of  home-grown  grain  necessitate  less  depen- 
dence on  port  delivery.  The  larger  the  bulk 
of  Irish  wheat  available  for  milling,  the  larger 
will  be  the  supply  of  flour  for  home  consump- 
tion and  the  greater  the  bulk  of  offals  to  be 
obtained  all  over  the  country  for  stock-feed- 
ing. The  value  of  the  latter  cannot  be  over- 
emphasised in  light  of  the  existing  scarcity 
and  dearness  of  mill  feeding-stuffs,  and  the 
proportion  of  flour  imported  into  the  country 
compared  with  raw  wdieat.  Irish  brewing  and 
distilling  firms  are  closely  interested  m the 
extent  and  yield  of  the  barley  crop  each  season 
in  this  country.  The  same  inter-dependence 
might  be  looked  f9r  between  the  growers  of 
grain  and  the  milling  trade. 

Oats  is  by  far  the  widest-grown  cereal  ; its 
suitability  for  every  type  of  soil,  value  for 
stock-feeding,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  converted  into  nutritious  food  for  humans 
alike  commend  it  to  favour.  Barley  in  coun- 
ties  where  the  soil  suits  nnd  <i  g’ood  locsl 
deinaud  for  the  grain  can  be  relied  on,  will 
continue  to  hold  its  place  within  certain 
seasonal  contractions  and  expansions.  Wheat, 
however,  which  should  be  the  staple  cereal, 
has  long  been  the  Cinderella  of  the  grain 
crops,  ft  is,  not  the  familiar  crop  to  Irish 
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farnicr.s  that  the  oat  crop  i.s.  It  i-.  known  to 
be  a deep  roolei  compaicd  with  bailey,  and 
that  it  does  best  on  the  heavier  soils  as  barley 
docs  on  the  lighter.  .Still  it  doe,  not  bulk  a . 
the  big  money  ( loji  to  tillage  larmei;,  to  the 
same  degree  as  it  does  in  the  grain  belt  State  . 
of  America,  or  in  some  of  the  midland  and 
eastern  counties  of  England,  it  has  outlived 
its  day  in  Ireland,  though  it  may  yet  come 
back  to  find  equal  favour  with  oats,  'jhc  value 
of  the  straw  as  foddering  for  stock  will  always, 
make  oats  an  essential  crop  on  mixed  farms  in 
Ireland,  even  though  wheat  straw  is  wortli  con 
siderably  more  per  ton  to  sell.  As  regards  the 
comparative  profits  which  the  two  crops  return, 
assuming  cost  of  production  to  be  much  about 
the  same,  and  taking  current  prices  in  any  one 
year  for  both  grain  and  straw,  we  fancy  wheat 
would  show  the  higher  balance  to  the  grower. 
Actual  figures  regarding  the  comparative  pro- 
fits of  growing  wheat  and  oats  would  be  of 
value.  Latterly  in  Kansas,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  wheat-growing  States  in  America, 
a close  investigation  has  been  made  into  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat,  and  a report  issued 
on  the  subject.  In  the  calculation  of  costs, 
the  grower  was  generously  considered.  Al- 
lowance was  made  for  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ments used  for  raising  the  crop,  the  current 
wage  of  a farm  hand  was  assigned  him  for  his 
labour,  as  well  as  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices as  manager  during  the  time  devoted  to 
the  crop  ; in  addition,  a sum  was  set  against 
necessary  repairs  and  replacements,  as  well 
as  one-third  of  the  rent  of  his  house.  Further, 
the  acres  harvested  were  charged  with  the  cost 
of  seed  and  seed-bed  preparation  for  the  aver- 
age number  of  acres  that  turned  out  to  be  a 
failure  each  year.  This  is  estimating  cost  of 
production  on  very  considerate  lines  so  far  as 
the  grower  is  concerned.  The  explanation  of 
this  will  be  discovered  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  report,  which  applies  even  more 
widely  than  to  wheat-growing-,  and  commands 
attention  from  home  farmers  : — 

“ Farming  is  not  on  a sound  basis  if  it  does 
not  command  a return  for  the  use  of  capital 
and  labour  commensurate  with  that  secured  in 
other  essential  industries.  Money  in  a wheat- 
grower’s  hands  at  the  end  of  the  season  does 
not  necessarily  imply  such  a profit.  Mainly 
through  what  they  do  without,  the  personal 
expenses  of  farmers  are  much  less  than  those 
of  'men  who  devote  equivalent  skill  or  capital 
to  other  enterprises  ; the  family  draws  little 
or  no  pay,  though  often  doing  much  work  ; 
on  many  farms  only  the  most  pressing  repairs 
are  done,  and  rarely  is  anything  definitely  set 
aside  to  cover  depreciation  in  buildings, 
machinery,  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
But  these  factors  must  eventually  be 
taken  into  account.  Deferred  repairs 
and  replacements  will  accumulate;  lost 
soil  fertility  means  lower  yields  or  added  ex- 
pense for  fertilisers  ; low  wages  and  a narrow 
environment  will  not  secure  desirable  hands  or 
hold  the  second  generation  on  the  farm  ; un- 
satisfactory returns  on  the  investment  will  not 
attract  the  capital  needed  for  better  methods. 
In  short,  to  maintain  liberal  production  and 
to  place  the  services  of  the  farmer  on  a par 
with  those  engaged  in  other  industries, 
must  be  a true  profit  in  crop  production.  The 
future  of  agriculture  rests  on  the  success  with 
wHich  farming  is  conducted  in  comparison 
with  other  industries.” 


Insect  Pests. 

These  are  beyond  accounting  for  in  theii 
activities.  They  are  legion,  and  of  varying 
kinds — from  the  black  or  collier  fly  on  beans 
to  the  white  or  green  aphis  on  roses.  The 
turnip  beetle,  the  leather  jacket,  and  the  wire- 
worm  are  as  much  a woe  to  the  farmer  as  the 
codlin-moth,  the  gooseberry  saw-fly,  and-— in 
some  seasons — the  caterpillars  of  the  white 
cabbage  butterfly  are  to  the  gardener.  Winter 
frosts  and  voracious  birds  serve  to  hold  the 
balance,  and  were  it  not  so,  things  would  be 
much  worse  both  in  open  field  and  in  garden 
bed.  Still,  the  nature  of  the  spring_  and  the 
early  summer  season,  by  its  variation  in 
night  and  day  temperature,  in  the  prevailing 
winds,  and  in  the  amount  of  rain  which  f^ns, 
can,  and  do,  accentuate  or  mitigate  the  aim> 
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Fly  in 
Sheep 


Cuffs  Fly  Oil 


or  Maggot  Lotion  quickly  deatroyi 
maggots  in  sheep  and  prevents  the  fly 
striking  again.  Cures  the  Scab,  Shab. 
etc.,  in  sheep.  Price  2/1  3t  3/9  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  Ohemiats. 

J.  H.  CUFF  & SONS.  Cattle  Market,  London,  N, 


A Veterinary  Surgeon's  Remedy  torLameoeis 
In  Horses,  and  external  enlargements  of  all  kinds 

Z O L>  V I JV  A 

Invented  by  Jas.  McKenny,  Esq,,  M.t.C.Y.S. 

Sold  by  Chemists  b DRuoaiBrn. 

Pemhroke  Chemical  Works,  Dublin. 


of  insect  foes  which  when  encouraged  are  in 
readiness  to  multiply  and  devour.  Rose- 
growers  have  been  mercifully  spared  this  year, 
and  perhaps  the  low  night  temperatures  and 
the  crisp  feel  of  the  air  in  the  day  hours  have 
made  this  June  a more  ideal  month  of  roses 
than  for  many  a season.  The  blooms  are  per- 
fect, and  even  old  mid-Victorian  varieties  are 
a show.  They  are  out  of  date,  it  maybe,  these 
reminders  of  the  by-gone  crinoline  period. 
Still,  they  have  an  old-world  perfume,  a real 
rose  fragrance,  which  none  of  the  new  celebri- 
ties, however  refined  in  tint  or  elegant  in  curl 
of  leaf,  can  counter-balance.  What  if  they 
are  but  opening  buds  at  morning,  fully  blown 
when  the  afternoon  sun  blazes,  and  ready  to 
shed  their  petals  ere  night  falls,  they  carry  a 
charm  which  comes  not  from  their  shade  or 
perfection  of  shape,  but  from  their  quaint  in- 
geniousness and  the  soft,  insinuating  odour  of 
the  rose  at  its  best.  It  arouses  pity  to  see  the 
rose-tree  sucked  and  pinched  by  its  billions  of 
marauders  ; it  is  equally  so  to  see  its  branches 
torn  by  merciless  \vind,  and  all  its  wealth  of 
bloom  broken  and  dishevelled.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  Poet  that  the  wind 
sometimes  plays  the  part  of  an  over-rude  lover 
to  the  rose,  and  beneath  his  stormy  kisses  her 
head  is  bent  and  her  boughs  shattered.  The 
final  reply  of  the  wind  to  the  appeal  of  the 
stricken  rose  is  heartless  enough  : — 

“ Roses  must  live  and  love,  and  winds  must 
blow.” 

This  is  a very  pretty  conceit,  but  not  despite 
of,  but  likely  owing  to  chill  winds,  the  rose  is 
an  especial  thing  of  beauty  in  the  garden  just 
now;  and  if  it  suffers  little  from  the  weakening 
effect  of  aphides_  on  its  leaves  and  opening 
buds,  its  safety  is  largely  due  to  the  harsh- 
ness of  its  impetuous  lover. 


Owing  to  the  disturbance  in  Derry  City,  the 
annual  show  of  the  North-west  of~  Ireland 
Agricultural  Society  could  not  be  held  this 
week  as  arranged. 


The  Irish  Flax  Producers’  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  D.  P.  Martin,  Seven  Houses, 
Armagh,  is  the  resourceful  secretary,  con- 
tinues to  gather  influence,  the  latest  person  to 
become  an  honorary  member  being  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


During  the  week  further  appearances  of 
potato  blight  were  reported  from  districts, 
widely  separated.  In  view  of  these  indica- 
tions, the  Department  strongly  urge  upon 
farmers  that  they  should  immediately  secure 
their  stocks  of  spraying  materials  and  make 
ready  to  carry  out  the  work  of  spraying  when 
growth  is  sufficiently  forward.  The  securing 
of  materials  is  the  urgent  work  of  the  moment, 
because,  owing  to  late  planting  and  the  back- 
wardness of  the  crop,  spraying  is  this  year 
more  necessary  than  ever. 

The  winding-up  of  the  Waterford  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  considered  at  a meeting  of 
the  shareholders  held  recently.  The  accounts 
for  last  year  showed  a loss  of  almost  .£300,  no 
show  having  been  held,  and  it  was  stated  that 
a considerable  sum  would  be  required  to  put 
the  show  grounds  in  order.  A further  meet- 
ing is  being  called  to  decide  the  matter. 

Will  Mr.  J.  Long,  who  at  the  recent  Bel- 
fast Show  handed  our  representative  a half- 
yearly  subscription  to  the  FARMERS’  Gazette, 
kindly  let  us  know  his  full  postal  address  ? 
Papers  directed  to  Ballinamore,  Crossderry 
(the  address  given  us)  have  been  returned. 


3/6  TIE  SEIONETER  3/6 

This  remarkkble  instrument  (Patented  1909)  will  correctly 
tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive,  the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  3/6,  carriageTpaid. 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS, 
H Stepford  Rokd,  Plalstpw,  Lopflen,  B.  11, 


CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTES. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 


IT  has  been  a most  unsettled  week.  Violent 
thunderstorms  have  occurred  in  many  dis- 
tricts, with  deluges  of  rain.  They  have, 
however,  been  very  local,  with  fine  intervals. 
It  has  been  much  warmer  and  more  season- 
able, which  is  all  to  the  good,  as  far  as  the 
crops  are  concerned.  The  one  thing  to  be  de- 
sired now  is  plenty  of  sunshine,  both  for  the 
corn  and  the  hay-making. 

Grov/th  of  Pedigree  Stock  Breeding. — When 
we  look  back  a few  years  we  see  that  pedigree 
stock  breeding  has  made  enormous  strides  in 
this  country.  Half  a century  ago  I was  just 
beginning  to  breed  Shorthorns,  and  my  farm- 
ing friends  regarded  me  with  a sort  of  pity, 
and  seemed  to  think  I was  embarking  on  a 
course  which  would  surely  lead  to  my  ruin. 
The  farmers  of  that  day  did  not  believe  in 
pedigree.  It  was  a hobby  only  fit  for  the 
wealthy  who  had  money  to  lose,  and  not  a 
pursuit  for  “ practical  ” men  who  had  a living 
to  get.  It  was  quite  an  exception  for  an  ordi- 
nary farmer  to  use  a pure-bred  bull.  Had  not 
those  who  had  done  so  found  that  their  stock 
suffered  in  their  milking  properties?  All  that 
has  now  changed  and  pedigree  stock  of  all 
kinds  iias  become  fashionable.  Herd  books  for 
-cattle,  flock  books  for  sheep,  and  stud  books 
for  horses  have  been  started  for  nearly  all 
breeds,  and  pedigree  pigs  are  as  common  as 
blackberries.  Breeding  for  milk  has  gone  far 
to  remove  the  prejudice  against  pedigree,  and 
milk  recording  is  rapidly  becoming  popular. 
More  and  more  each  year  the  fame  of  British 
pure-bred  stock  has  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  these  islands  have  become  the  re- 
cognised home  of  all  that  is  best  in  farm  live 
stock.  The  oversea  demand  has  increased 
enormously  our  national  wealth.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  pedigree  breeders  are  now  the 
only  section  of  British  agriculturists  whose 
future  prospects  are  quite  safe,  and  can  face 
the  present  perplexities  of  the  situation  with- 
out fear.  Whom  have  we  to  thank  for  this 
great  asset?  The  pioneers  of  improvement 
Vv^ere,  undoubtedly,  found  in  the  landlord  class, 
who,  keeping  a farm  or  two  in  hand,  went  in 
for  pedigree.  They  did  not  ahvays  make 
money  by  it.  Indeed,  they  often  carried  on  at 
a great  sacrifice.  Gradually  a very  few  tenant 
farmers  of  exceptional  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise followed  their  example,  and  some  of  them 
did  very  well.  The  shows,  doubtless,  helped 
greatly,  but  it  was  uphill  work,  carried  on  for 
many  years  without  the  support  of  the  farm- 
ing class  as  a whole.  Fortunately,  though  they 
scarcely  realised  it,  they  were  laying  the  foun- 
(iation  of  a system  which  was  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  British  agriculture.  This  should  stand 
to  their  creciit  when  the  relations  of  the  classes 
are  thrown  into  the  melting  pot. 

Temporary  Ley. — The  raid  made  upon  grass 
land  at  the  time  of  the  scare  caused  by  the 
war  and  the  danger  of  something  like  a famine 
brought  about  by  German  submarines  was 
fully  justified.  Unfortunately,  however,  far 
too  little  discrimination  was  shown,  and,  now 
it  is  over,  it  is  seen  that  many  a fine  old  pas- 
ture was  broken  up  that  ought  to  have  been 
spared,  because  it  could  not  be  replaced  for  its 
permanency  and  convenience.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, I regard  the  breaking  of  pasture  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  for  a large  portion  of  it 
was  never  properly  laid  down,  and  produced 
nothing  worth  speaking  of.  The  question  now 
arises  as  to  the  way  of  treating  it  under  the 
new  conditions.  The  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  that  such  land  should  be  al- 
lowed to  “ tumble  down  ” again,  and  so  become 
almost  useless.  There  is  some  danger  that 
sucli  may  be  the  case,  and  the  chief  hope  lies 
ill  the  fact  that  we  have  now  a limit  placed  by 
authority  on  wasteful  and  unproductive  farm- 
ing. The  temporary  ley  will  very  properly 
take  the  place  of  permanent  pasture,  and  a 
suitable  mi.xture  containing  plenty  of  wild 
white  clover  will  do  well  for  at  least  three 
years,  resting  the  land,  and  preparing  it  to 
grow  wheat  and  other  corn  crops. 
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answers  to  queries. 


QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  aak  our  correspondents,  so  far  ae 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  make  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  YABMERS’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examina^on 
will  QUoristB  please  note  that  before  deepatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 
If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 
highly  dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 
to: — 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper. 
2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Richness  of  Milk  (Q.  J.  O.,  Co.  Cork).— The  legal  mini- 
mum standard  at  present  for  fat  in  milk  is  3.5  per 
cent.,  and  anyone  vending  milk  which  analysis 
show’s  to  possess  a lower  butter-fat  content  than 
this  is  liable  to  a fine  on  the  presumption  of  added 
water.  The  morning’s  milking  is  usually  larger 
in  quantity,  but  lower  in  fat  content  than  the 
evening’s  milking,  owing  to  the  shorter  interval 
between  the  morning  and  evening  milking  hours. 
Cows  which  give  milk  with  a regularly  high  fat 
content  are  of  recognised  dairy  breeds,  or  are  the 
result  of  selection  and  judicious  mating,  as  heifers 
from  a dual  purpose  breed  such  as  the  Shorthorn. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  the  owner  of  a small 
dairy  to  get  a milk-testing  machine,  as  he  can 
easily  get  samples  from  his  different  cows  tested 
for  butter-fat  at  a local  creamery.  Still,  it  is 
quite  possible  for  you  to  get  a four-beetle  Gerber 
machine  from  the  Dairy  Supply  Co.  in  Cork,  which 
with  some  instruction  you  should  be  able  to  use. 
The  cost  you  can  ascertain  on  inquiry,  but  it 
would  be  wise  for  you,  before  ordering  the  machine 
and  the  necessary  chemicals,  to  discuss  the  matter 
fully  with  the  dairying  instructress  for  your  part 
of  the  county  and  to  get  her  advice.  It  is  now 
generally  recognised,  as  you  have  grasped,  that  it 
the  milch  cows  kept  were  graded  up  not  only  tor 
the  quantity  but  also  for  the  average  quality  or 
richness  of  the  milk  given,  the  buttgr  output  of 
the  country  could  be  greatly  increased,  and  with 
much  larger  profit  to  dairy  owners.  Though  vari- 
ations in  richness  are  likely  to  occur  from  different 
causes,  a really  first-class  dairy  cow  should  never 
test  below  3.75  of  butter-fat  in  her  milk,  and 
many  test  up  to  4 per  cent,  and  over. 

Light  Steam  Tractor-Dutch  Thresher  (E.  J.  P.,  Co. 
Galway).— (1)  The  only  chance  of  obtaining  such  a 
second-hand  tractor  would  be  by  advertisement  in 
this  and  other  papers.  Such  light  tractors  are 
usually  of  4 nominal  horse  power,  and  are  manu- 
factured by  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Eansome,  Sims 
and  Jeffries,  Ipswich;  John  Fowler  and  Co.,  Leeds; 
Wallis  and  Stevens,  Basingstoke;  M'Claren,  of 
Leeds;  and  Marshall,  of  Gainsborough.  You 
might  write  to  each  of  these  firms  for  catalogues 
and  particulars,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Aehenhiirst 
and  Williams,  Talbot  Place,  Dublin,  and  this 
might  enable  you  to  decide  on  the  type  which  you 
consider  most  suitable  for  your  purpose.  -(2)  We 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  this  threshing 
machine,  and  therefore  cannot  say  anything  one 
way  or  the  other.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Dutch 
makers  have  no  agents  in  these  islands.  Their 
name  -and  address  are — N.  V.  Machinefabriek,  “ De 
Pol,”  Zutphen,  Holland. 

A Cement  Floor  (T.  C.,  Co.  Cork).— In  making  a 
cement  floor  for  a dairy,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a dry  stone  foundation  (broken  stones)  of  from 
6t  o 12  inches  deep;;  over  this  a concrete  base 
composed  of  1 part  cement,  2i  parts  sand,  5 parts 
coarse  material  is  laid  to  a depth  of  from  3 to  5 
inches,  and  then  a surface  coat  given  of  1 part 
cement  to  2 parts  of  clean  sand  or  evenly  crushed 
stone.  Ifiie  surface  of  such  a floor  should  be 
roughened  and  grooved  in  blocks  about  6 inches 
square  to  prevent  the  animals  slipping,  and  suffi- 
cient slope  should  lie  given  to  the  floor  to  allow 
liquid  material  to  run  off.  A cement  footpath 
can  be  made  in  practically  the  same  way. 

Book  on  Forestry,  etc.  (J.  P.  B.,  Co.  Kilkenny).— 
'The  best  book  we  have  seen  is  Webster’s  Practical 
Forestry,  published  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Eider  Son, 
Ltd.,  164  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C.  The 
pre-war  price  was  5s.  net. 

Identification  of  insect  (J.  S.  K„  Co.  Wexford).— The 
fly  you  enclose  is  not  a fly  but  a wasp,  and  is  not  a 
him  but  a her,  as  it  is  the  female  of  the  giant  saw- 
fly  (Sirex  gigas),  which  is  furnished  with  a boring 
proboscis  which  enables  her  to  tunnel  into  trees, 
especially  those  of  the  soft  coniferous  tribe.  Here 
she  deposits  her  eggs,  and  the  larvae  when  hatched 
ont  feed  on  the  soft  wood  tissues  and  make  tunnel- 
lings  ae  they  eat  in  all  directions.  The  genus 
Sirex  belongs  to  the  order  of  insects  known  as 
Hymenoptera,  and  includes  bees,  wasps,  hornets, 
and  ants.  They  have  two  pairs  of  membraneous 
wings,  of  which  the  hinder  are  the  smaller,  and 
the  mouth  parts  are  adapted  for  biting.  The  fe- 


Spray  your 
Potatoes 


/^WING  to  late  planting  and  the  backward- 
ness  of  the  potato  crop,  spraying  is  this  year 
more  necessary  than  ever. 

Farmers  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  when  the  weather 
promises  to  be  fine,  potato  spraying  may  be  dispensed  with.  Even  in  a season 
when  the  weather  is  good,  and  blight  attacks  are  not  very  severe,  spraying  is 
a paying  proposition.  Experiments  prove  that  spraying  increases  the  yield  by 
over  two  tons  per  Statute  Acre.  Two  sprayings  should  be  given,  the  first 
when  growth  is  sufficiently  forward,  that  is,  when  the  stalks  are  from  1 2 to  i 5 
inches  high ; the  second  between  two  and  three  weeks  after  the  first.  Use 
pure  materials  and  in  correct  proportions.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  preparation 
of  the  spraying  mixture  consult  your  County  Instructor. 

Spray  Early.  Spray  Thoroughly. 

Spray  at  least  twice. 

DEPART.MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  IRELAND 
UPPER  MERRION  STREET.  DUBLIN.  . 
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male  wood  wasp,  armed  with  long  ovipositors  and 
in  appearance  like  a hornet,  might  cause  eome 
fright,  though  in  truth  these  insects  are  perfectly 
hai'mless  to  human  beings.  The  female  giant 
wood  wasp  measures  nearly  two  inches  from  its 
head  to  the  end  of  its  ovipositor,  and  rather  more 
in  its  wing  expanse.  The  head  and  thorax  are 
hairy  and  the  abdomen  emooth,  with  the  exception 
of  a broad,  transverse,  velvety  band  about  its 
centre.  The  colour  for  the  most  part  is  black, 
but  the  abdomen  is  ringed  with  yellow  on  either 
side  of  the  velvet  band.  The  legs  and  antennse 
are  yellow.  The  life  history  is  not  fully  known, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  females  lay  their  eggs 
actually  in  the  tissues  of  dead  or  sickly  wood, 
and  the  larvae,  which  are  said  to  be  full-grown  in 
about  two  months,  tunnel  towards  the  centre  of 
the  tree,  then  turn  backwards,  and  Anally  take 
up  a position  just  beneath  the  bark.  Two  years 
are  spent  in  the  larval  stage,  the  adults  emerging 
in  the  summer  of  the  third  year.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  trees  known  to  be  attacked  by  the 
insects  should  be  cut  down  and  the  infested  parts 
burnt.  It  is  noticed  that  sickly  trees  are  most 
liable  to  attack. 

Effect  of  Nitrate  Dressing  (Corwillin,  Co.  Monaghan), 
-You  fail  to  state  what  particular  crop  the  fiehi 
is  under  this  year;  we  might  guess  it  to  be  under 
oats  or  in  laid  out  pasture.  The  latter  eeems  the 
more  probable,  as  you  ask  if  it  is  likely  to  afford 
poorer  or  better  grazing  next  season.  If  so,  the 
nitrate  dressing  will,  if  anything,  improve  it  for 
next  season,  as  it  will  stimulate  the  grasses,  and 
thus  make  the  sole  thicker  and  more  compact.  At 
the  same  time,  to  increase  the  clover  or  leguminous 
content  of  the  herbage,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
dress  it  next  spring  with  2 cwts.  super  and  1 cwt. 
kainit  per  statute  acre.  This  application  will 
ensure  good  quality  pasturage  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  richness  of  the  field  without 
having  to  break  it  up. 

Artificials  for  Onions  (G.  J .0.,  Co.  Cork).- A mixture 
of  two  parts  superphosphate  to  one  of  kainit  scat- 
tered lightly  between  the  rows  and  worked  into  the 
soil  with  a hand- rake  would  be  of  benefit.  We  do 
not  believe  in  specifying  ^ many  ounces  to  the 
square  yard;  anyone  can  judge  for  himself  what 
a fair  dressing  for  an  onion  bed  is,  though  even 
this  has  been  worked  out  for  rule-o’-thumb  gar- 
deners. If  rain  falls  soon  after  the  artificials  are 
applied,  the  more  noticeable  will  the  effects  be. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  the  onions  have  been  well 
under-dunged  with  close,  thoroughly- rotted  yard 
manure  before  the  seeding  or  transplanting  was 
done. 


Vater  Supply  to  House  (Sinn  Feiner.  Co.  Mayo).— 
Lead  inch  piping  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  its  present  cost  per  yard  you  can  easily  ascer- 
tain from  any  local  hardware  firm.  A handy  man 
with  a little  knowledge  of  plumbing  should  be 
readily  able  to  make  a satisfactory  job  of  it  for 
you,  especially  as  the  distance  is  so  short  and 
the  fall  so  good.  It  will  be  a matter  of  coneidera- 
tion  for  you  whether  to  run  the  lead  pipe  directl^y 
into  the  house  and  have  a turn-tap  end,  or  to  fit 
a cistern  (either  of  galvanised  iron  or  concrete* 
into  which  it  could  discharge  outside. ^ _ 

fOwing  Rape  (R.  J.  P.,  Co.  Kerry). — It  is  a Mutable 
enough  time  to  make  a sowing  of  rape,  which,  if 
pushed  on  with  artificials,  should  be  fit  for  use  in 
September.  If  you  can  spare  it.  plough  in  a fair 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  harrow  to  a fine 
tilth,  and  dress  at  the  rate  of  2 cwts.  super  and 
1 cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  statute  acre,  it 
the  latter  is  omitted,  a light  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  when  the  plants  come  over  ground  would 
serve.  The  usual  variety  grown  is  Giant  Broad- 
leaved  Rape,  which  might  be  carefully  broadcasted 
at  the  rate  of  6 to  8 lbs.  per  statute  acre.  Harrow 
lightly  to  cover,  and  finish  with  a run  ot  tne 

loJdfng  Over^  Crass  Seeds  (T.  U.,  Co  Cork).- The 
grass  and  clover  seeds  will  suffer  little  in  strength 
of  germination  by  being  held  over  for  one  season. 
Store  them  in  a dry,  airy  loft,  and  if  still  m bags 
let  them  remain  so;  it  would  be  well  to  cover  witli 
a cloth  before  winter  sets  in  lest  they  ebould  be 
damaged  by  severe  frost;  otherwise,  they  will  keep 
satisfactorily  enough. 

\nalysis  of  Liquid  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Down). 
You  should  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  the  liquid  by  having  it  an^alysed. 
There  are  several  professional  analysts  in  Bel- 
fast. though  we  regret  we  cannot  fou  the 

names  and  addresses.  This  you  might  easily 
ascertain  on  inquiry  next  time  you  are  m the  city, 
or  failing  this,  you  might  write  to  the  County 
Analyst,  Courthouse,  Belfast,  and  ^certain  what 
his  fee  is  for  making  such  an  analyas. 

Vlixed  Queries  (Dick,  Co.  Cork).— (1)  The  use  of 
smears,  which  generally  are  made  up  of  a mixture 
of  tar  and  turpentine,  has  not  met  with  much 
success,  though  you  might  ti^  this  plan.  It  .if 
not  easy  to  get  a mixture  which  is  at  once  volatile 
and  durable,  and  we  have  no  exPeri®“®® 
proprietary  dressings  which  are  on  the  market. 
It  would  be  well  for  you  to  read  the  Department  s 
leaflet  on  the  warble  fly.  Though  experimental 
and  investigatory  work  is  still  going  on,  experi- 
ence lip  to  the  present  points  to  the  methodical 
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TheFORDSON  TRACTOR 


The  farmer's  ideal  is  a 
one-man  outfit  which 
can  be  adjusted  for 
ploughing  depth 
whilst  working  and 
raised  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow  without 
stopping  the  tractor, 
and  which  can  be 
backed  into  awkward 
corners. 

The  Fordson  Tractor 

will  draw  a two-furrow 
plough  at  an  average 
ploughing  speed  of 
2f  Miles  per  Hour 
the  plough  being  con- 
trolled from  the  driver’s 
seat. 

R W.  ARCHER  & CO. 

65  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin 

^Phone  — "P)uhlin  3976,  3977 


“RANSOME” 
Potato  Diggers 

Delivery  from  Stock 

“Sellar"  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VINCENT, Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  US  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may 
■ave  you  money. 

J.  ATKINS  A CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmers’  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 


sciueeziiig  out  and  destroying  of  the  ripe  maggots 
as  the  most  effective  way  of  keeping  the  pest 
under.  (2J  The  pig  feed  appears  very  satiefactory, 
though  we  consider  the  proportion  of  palm-nut 
cake  (meal  would  be  better)  too  high.  Falm-nut 
meal  when  fed  to  pigs  should  not  form  more  than 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  mixture.  (3) 
Though  eomptimee  grown  after  another  white 
crop,  barley  is  most  usually  put  in  on  manured 
land  after  loots  or  potatoes.  'The  drawback  to 
growing  winter  wheat  after  lea  is  that  the  ground 
is  not  long  enough  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
froet  and  air,  and  a satisfactory  tilth  is  difBcult 
to  get.  If  you  could  grow  the  wheat  on  the  man- 
ured land  and  chance  the  barley  on  the  lea  with 
a suitable  artificial  dressing,  you  would  be  follow- 
ing safer  practice.  (4)  Linseed  meal,  along  with 
some  other  meal,  ami  given  in  the  form  of  gruel 
with  the  milk,  is  the  best  possible  feeding  for 
calves.  Nowadays  it  is  the  cost  of  the  different 
meals  that  necessitates  the  proportions  in  which 
they  can  be  most  economically  used  in  a mixture. 
(6)  You  do  not  say  whether  the  price  per  lb.  is 
inclusive  or  exclusive  of  rail  or  post  charges. 
The  only  way  you  can  judge  of  whether  you  are 
getting  a fair  market  price  is  to  ascertain  what 
offers  you  can  get  from  other  firms  in  the  trade. 
Leading  Dublin  firms  who  get  large  country  sup- 
plies of  butter  weekly  are: — Messrs,  E.  and  D. 
Carton,  Smithfield,  and  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Lundy, 
Fleet  Street 

Buying  Kerry  Heifers  (J.  M.  L.,  Co.  Wexford).— You 
may  find  some  difficulty  in  securing  good  heifer 
calves  at  present,  as  breeders  are  not  anxious  to 
part  with  such.  You  might,  however,  try  Mr.  S. 
J.  Brown,  Ard  Caein,  Naas.  Co.  Kildare;  Mr.  John 
Hilliard,  Lake  Hotel,  Killarney;  and  the  Knight 
of  Kerry,  Valencia  Island,  Co.  Kerry,  all  of  whom 
are  noted  breeders  of  high-class  milking  stock. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Raspberry  Trees  Blighted  (Gardener,  Queen’s  Co.).— 
This  is  a case  of  mildew  and  scab.  You  can  do 
little  presently.  When  the  crop  has  been  picked, 
cut  away  and  burn  all  growths  except  this  year's. 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  latter,  gather 
and  burn  them.  Thoroughly  spray  canes  and  soil 
twice  in  winter  with  copper  sulphate,  1 to  10  gal- 
lons. Either  your  garden  is  greatly  neglected  or 
you  are  somewhat  unlucky. 


POULTRY. 

Various  Questions  (Betty,  Co.  Londonderry).— (1) 
Being  away  from  headquarters  and  so  unable  to 
verify  figures,  we  can  only  give  yon  the  informa- 
tion from  memory.  The  world’s  record,  so  far  as 
is  known,  stands  to  the  credit  of  a Bl.ack  Orping- 
ton lien  bred  and  ofiBcially  recorded  in  Australia. 
The  figure  is  334  eggs  for  the  year.  The  world’s 
record  for  a Wliite  Wyandotte  hen  (official  test) 
was  made  at  the  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  by  Mrs. 
Strong’s  bird,  “ Lady  Erin,”  with  a score  of  512 
eggs  in  twelve  months.  The  highest  official  record 
previous  to  this  was  also  held  by  an  Irish  bird, 
Mrs.  Eankin’s  White  Wyandotte,  which  laid  306 
eggs  in  twelve  months.  Lady  Supreme  was  bred 
and  recorded  by  Mr.  Edward  Cam  at  his  farm  at 
Hogliton,  near  Preston.  We  believe  her  record 
was  311  eggs  in  twelve  months,  but  if  this  should 
meet  the  owner’s  eye.  he  will,  no  doubt,  correct 
any  error.  Lady  Eglantine  was  an  American 
White  Leghorn,  who  made  a grand  record  in  one 
of  the  laying  tests.  We  forget  the  exact  figure. 
The  first  300-egg  hen  we  can  remember  was  a 
first  cross  bird  raised  in  America.  (2)  See  last 
week’s  article  on  culling.  When  a hen  sits  and 
rears  she  frequently  grows  a few  new  feathers. 
Do  not  heed  these.  Birds  that  do  a complete 
moult  in  July  are  almost  certain  to  be  low  pro- 
ducers. We  find  exceptions.  For  example,  if  we 
have  January-hatched  pullets  that  go  through 
their  first  winter  without  moulting,  they 
often  moult  very  early,  although  they  may  be 
abnormally  heavy  layers.  Use  all  the  tests  we 
gave,  never  depending  on  one  only.  (3)  Nettles 
have  a better  analysis  than  docks  or  dandelions, 
and  we  much  prefer  them.  There  is  no  need  to 
cook  any  of  these  plants  except  nettles,  which 
hens  do  not  like  raw.  (4)  Examine  these  hens  by 
the  tests  we  have  given  and  kill  off  as  you  find 
them  finished  laying.  You  will  notice  the  shank 
colour  deeper  in  the  bad  layers.  Take  these  first. 
(5)  Fish  meal,  which  contains  a lot  of  oil,  is  usually 
herring  meal  or  some  such  coarse  kind,  and  an 
excess  of  oil  will  taint  the  eggs  if  the  meal  is 
freely  used.  The  best  makers  all  guarantee  their 
meals  made  of  white  fish.  (6)  It  is  better  to  have 
the  cockerels  separated  before  they  begin  to  crow, 
that  is,  before  the  organs  of  reproduction  develop. 
They  grow  to  a better  size  if  not  allowed  to  run 
with  females.  Chickens  of  tlie  heavy  breeds 
meant  for  table  need  not  l)e  separated.  (7)  The 
question  of  giving  oats  to  chickens  is  merely  one 
of  safety.  Strong,  well-grown  chickens  will  eat 
plump,  short  oats  before  they  are  ten  weeks,  but 
when  the  grain  is  fed  as  it  comes  from  the  farm 
(i.e.,  unclipped),  there  is  danger  of  a grain  getting 
stuck  in  a young  chicken's  gullet.  If  you  have 
found  no  ill  effects,  there  is  no  need  to  stop  using 
the  grain.  The  practice  of  putting  young  chicks 
on  stubbles  is  quite  common.  They  do  not  at  first 
eat  the  grain,  but  soon  learn  to  do  so.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  growth  and  hardiness  of  the  chicks. 
A young  chick’s  crop  is  very  small,  and  oats  take 
up  a lot  of  space,  so  we  feed  young  birds  on 
grains  that  will  fill  the  crop  better,  and  so  provide 
more  food— for  example,  at  the  evening  meal.  It 
would,  however,  be  a different  matter  with  a flock 
of  chicks  roaming  over  a stubble  field  and  picking 
up  a grain  here,  a weed  seed  there,  next  a worm, 
and  so  on ; that  is,  instead  of  trying  to  fill  their 
crops  as  they  do  at  an  ordinary  meal,  they  are 
feeding  all  day. 

Continue  J on  paae  794. 
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LETTERS  TOJHE  EDITOR. 

“ Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 
Palling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think.”  — Bteon. 

COEBESPONDENCE  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  fanners.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 


BLOOD  MURRAIN  IN  CATTLE. 

Sir,— For  the  benefit  of  “ Large  Farmer,” 
Co.  Wexford,  I give  below  particulars  of  above 
disease. 

Blood  murrain  or  red  water  is  a disease 
peculiar  to  old  sour  pastures  that  have  not  been 
tilled  for  years. 

Symptoms — The  animal  isolates  itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  stock.  It  has  a sickly,  dull  ap- 
pearance. Its  breathing  is  short,  and  the 
coat  stares.  The  urine  comes  away  With  a 
jerky  motion  and  in  very  large  quantities,  the 
intensity  of  its  colour  being  an  indication  as 
to  how  far  the  disease  has  progressed. 

Preventative — A rather  expensive  preventa- 
tive would  be  to  leave  pasture  bare  for  one 
year,  as  the  tick  which  causes  the  disease 
lives  its  whole  life  in  one  year.  A better  and 
more  practical  one  would  be  to  slag  the  pas- 
ture, which  will  rectify  sourness  and  will  aid 
bare  grazing,  as  tufts  and  old  white  grass  is 
a great  helper  of  the  disease. 

Cure — On  noticing  the  animal,  put  it  in  a 
loose,  well-bedded  box,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
give  2 — 3 handfuls  table  salt  in  i quart  butter- 
milk as  a drench.  From  4—6  hours  afterwards 
give  a strong  purgative  dose,  such  as  salts  and 
treacle,  quantity  according  to  size  of  animal, 
about  I lb.  salts  and  it  lb.  treacle  being  suffi- 
cient for  a two-year-old  beast.  If  the  latter 
does  its  work  well  the  animal  is  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  The  former  is  given  to  change 
the  water,  which  will  be  noticed  clearing  after 
seven  or  eight  hours.  The  animal  now  re- 
quires plenty  of  nourishment,  such  as  gruel, 
bran  or  hay  tea,  given  often  and  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

The  above,  so  far  as  I know,  is  an  infallible 
cure,  and  I’ve  seen  it  successfully  tried  in 
dozens  of  cases.  Of  course,  if  the  disease  is 
far  advanced  when  noticed  a cure  will  be  very 
difficult,  and  will  only  be  efifected  by  careful 
treatment,  and  even  then  it  will  “ cut-up  ” the 
animal  terribly,  as  it  is  a very  weakening  dis- 
ease. I have  seen  animals  myself  that  were 
noticed  (when  the  urine  was  just  getting  red) 
cured  in  two  days,  the  animals  looking  as  well 
as  ever  in  a week.  If  “Large  Farmer”  acts 
on  above  advice  he  will' have  little  trouble  with 
cases.  As  final  information  it  would  be  well 
to  say  that  cattle  are  immune  after  one  attack. 
— Yours,  etc., 

“A  Young  Western  Farmer.” 

22nd  June,  1920. 


Sir, — Seeing  in  your  valuable  paper  last 
week  a letter  signed  “ A Large  Farmer,”  Co. 
W’exford,  asking  as  to  whether  there  is  any 


White  Scour 

In  Calves,  etc.,  can  be  quickly 
and  effectively  remedied  by  using 

NOLANDS 
IMPROVED  SCOUR 
SPECIFIC, 

Itcures  the  Scour  and  heals  the  Stomach. 

IN  PACKETS,  2'- and  5/- POST  FREE, 

From 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  M. P.8.1. 
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Dairy  Farming  on  Arable  Land 

SILCOCK’S  PRIZE  ESSAY  SCHEME 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Competitors,  and  to  the  high  merit  of  the  leading 

Essays,  the  adjudicators  : 


Prof.  Foulkes, 

Harper  Adams  Agr.  College, 
Newport,  Salop. 


Alec.  Steel,  Esq. 
Temple  Farm, 

Prittlewill,  Southend-on-Sea. 


Walter  Wallace,  Esq., 
Knebworth, 
Herts. 


have  decided  to  give  still  further  consideration  to  the  Awards,  before  finally  | 
publishing  the  names  of  the  winners.  j 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  names  will  be  announced  at  ; 

SILCOCK’S  STAND,  No.  357,  at  the  Royal  Show,  Darlington, 

and  that  copies  of  the  First  Prize  Essay  will  be  available  there,  free  of  cost. 

It  is  further  hoped  to  publish  the  names  of  the  winners  in  the  press  next  week. 
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remedy  for  red  water  in  cattle,  for  the  infoi- 
mation  of  farmers  I beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  all  fanners  to  a letter  which  appeared  in 
your  paper  about  twelve  months  ago  from 
Capt.  Clarke,  Farran  House,  Farran,  Co.  Cork 
He  recommends  the  following:— li  ozs.  or 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  I2  ozs.  ot 
spirits  of  chloroform.  To  be  given  mbrning 
and  evening  in  ■ gruel  or  warni  water  and 
treacle  Capt.  Clarke  has  found  above  very 
successful,  for  he  says;  “I  have  never  known 
this  dose  to  f^il  in  clearing  the  water  m about 
twelve  hours.”  . , ^ 

As  regards  above,  I have  not  tried  it,  but  i 
would  try  it  if  I had  a case  of  red  water,  as  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  successful.  Also,  1 think 
any  farmer  who  has  a remedy  for  red  water 
should  be  only  too  glad  to  give  it  through  this 
paper,  or  any  farmer  who  has  tried  the  paraffin 
oil  cure,  as  this  disease  is  causing  a serious 
loss  to  farmers  yearly. — Yours,  etc., 

“ A Farmer.” 

Co.  Cork,  22nd  June,  1920. 


WAKE  UP,  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY! 

Sir, — Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  true 
merits  of  Shorthorns,  the  red,  white,  and  roan, 
should  be  regularly  and  intelligently  brought 
before  the  agricultural  world?  With  the  re- 
appearance of  shows  one  can  see  the  efforts 
other  cattle  breed  societies  are  making,  and  it 
seems  to  me  in  these  days  one  cannot  sit  down 
and  live  on  the  good  name  of  the  past. 

On  my  farms  here  I have  hundreds  of  visi- 
tors a month,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
few  realise  the  enormous  world’s  reputation 
the  Shorthorn  possesses.  I fancy  so  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Shorthorn  Society,  through 
their  familiarity  with  all  the  good  points  and. 
benefits  the  Shorthorn  has  conferred  on  the 
cattle  industry  of  the  world,  fail  utterly  to  rea- 
lise thi-re  .'lie  thousamls  now  coming  into  agri 
culture  the  vvorld  ovei  who  know  nothing  of 
cattle  history.  They  are  influenced  by  good- 
looking  stock  of  other  breeds  and  claims  set 


in  circulation  by  those  interested  in  the 
particular  breed.  Of  ‘course,  1 appieciatc 
that  most  cattle  have  good  points,  but 
many  do  not  know  or  understand  the 
truly  marvellous  all-round  improving  yuali- 
ties  of  the  Shorthorn.  1 get  people  here  from 
abroad  who  tell  me  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
native  humped  cattle,  when  a pedigree  Short- 
horn is  used,  will  lose  the  hump  in  one  geneia- 
tion,  and  in  three  the  progeny  look  like  Short- 
horns. Such  prepotency  is  not  shared  by  any 
other  cattle  that  contain  so  many  good  all- 
round points  as  the  Shorthorn. 

Then  another  point  that  causes  a lop  in  ob- 
taining new  Shorthorn  breeders  is  the  idea  that 
you  cannot  found  a herd  without  buying  cows 
at  many  hundreds  of  pounds  each,  and  bulls  at 
thousands  each.  Of  course,  I know  the  big 
prices  that  can  be  paid,  and  often  with  great 
advantage  to  the  buyer.  But  it  should  be 
more  widely  known  what  has  been,  und  is 
being,  done  by  breeders  who  take  their  time 
and  learn  their  job,  and  thus  buy  and  breed 
cattle  in  quite  a cheap  way,  little  above  scrub 
stock  price,  and  yet  in  time  liave  a herd  of 
first  class  merit  and  money-makuig  powers. 
Of  course,  where  money  is  no  object  a great 
prize-winning  herd  can  be  got  together  by 
sheer  weight  of  money,  but  equal  or  greater 
success  can  be  obtained  by  becoming  a judge 
of  pedigree  Shorthorns  and  then  backing  one’s 
judgment  with  low-priced  purchases  in  the 
shape  of  old  cows,  old  proved  bulls,  and 
younger  cattle  just  a little  off  in  colour,  or 
markings,  providing  their  breeding  is  really 
right. 

I am  certain  there  was  never  a better  time 
than  the  present  to  get  into  pedigree  stock- 
breeding,  and  Shorthorns  in  particular,  but  it 
needs  our  Society  to  be  ever  pointing  out  the 
road  and  ways  and  means  to  our  agricultural 
recruits  the  world  over.  People  who  come 
licr?  to  sec  my  live  stock  are  amazed  at  the 
quality  and  magnitude  of  my  Shorthorn  herd 
and  its  value  to-day  compared  with  the  small 
value  of  cattle  bought  in.  The  Shonhorn 
Society  should  double  its  membership  in  the 


next  three  years,  and  it  can  do  it  with  a push- 
ing and  truthful  propaganda.  The  Shorthorn, 
in  cattle,  truly  stands  above  all  breeds  through- 
out the  world  for  all-round  money-making. 
Why  not  let  the  world  know  it  with  all  the 
strength  and  reputation  the  Society  holds?  It 
would  be  a patriotic  work  to  lead  new  and  old 
farmers  into  becoming  lovers  of  the  beautiful 
red,  white,  and  roan,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
their  love  would  line  their  pockets  and  increase 
agricultural  prosperity. — Yours,  etc., 

S.  F.  Edge. 

Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling,  Sussex, 

22nd  June,  1920. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG 
FARMERS. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  Irish 
farmers  to  the  announcement  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns  relative  to  the  courses  in  agricul- 
ture to  be  held  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture during  the  year  1920-21.  Every  farmer’s 
son  should  obtain  particulars  of  these  courses, 
with  a view  to  taking  advantage  of  one  or 
other  of  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  courses 
in  horticulture  and  creamery  management  are 
also  provided  for  students  who  desire  to 
specialise  in  these  branches. 

Practical  training  in  farming  is  provided  at 
the  Agricultural  Schools  at  Athenry,  Co.  Gal- 
way; Ballyhaise,  Co.  Cavan;  Clonakilty,  Co. 
Cork;  and  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin.  The  Albert  College  also 
provides  an  advanced  course  in  technical  agri- 
culture suitable  for  students  who  propose  to 
enter  the  Agricultural  Faculty  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science.  Board  and  lodging  are 
provided  for  students  at  all  these  schools,  and 
the  fees  charged  are  so  low  in  the  case  of 
farmers’  sons  that  they  may  be  described  as 
almost  nominal.  \'er\'  valuable  scholarships 
m connection  with  the  Agricultural  Faculty  at 
{he  Royal  College  of  Science  are  offered  to 
young  men  between  18  and  30  years  of  age. 
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SHEEP. 


MAGGOTS  IN  SHEEP. 

SHEEP  maggots  result  from  eggs  (fly- 
blows), or  from  small  live  maggots  laid 
in  llic  fleece,  under  patches  of  adhering 
dung,  or  on  wounds;  and  as  the  maggots  bur- 
row into  the  skin,  causing  much  irritation  and 
pain,  loss  of  condition  quickly  occurs  in  the 
animal  attacked,  and  death  may  result  if  the 
curative  measures  are  not  immediately 
adopted.  Even  when  detected  fairly  early  and 
the  maggots  destroyed,  injury  is  often  done-io 
the  skin  and  wool. 

Hot,  showery  weather  always  leads  to 
trouble,  for  the  fly-blows  are  seldom  laid  on  a 
perfectly  dry  fleece.  In  showery  weather  a 
sheep  may  be  struck  on  any  part  of  its  body, 
but  in  dry  weather  it  is  generally  only  those 
sheep  that  are  wet  and  dirty  behind.  These 
are  liable  to  attack  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer, even  after  they  arc  shorn;  but  striking 
IS  much  minimised  by  keeping  the  sheep  clean 
by  early  clagging.  Many  farmers  are  very 
careless  about  this,  and  leave  the  clagging  un- 
til after  the  sheep  have  become  dirty;  whereas 
much  trouble  would  be  saved  if  the  wool  were 
icnioved  around  the  tail  and  down  the  inside 
of  the  legs  before  they  begin  to  scour  on  the 
spring  grass. 

The  experienced  and  careful  shepherd  sel- 
dom ever  has  a bad  case,  for,  as  a rule,  he  de- 
tects the  attack  in  its  early  stages.  Having 
gathered  the  sheep  together,  he  makes  his  dog 
lie  down  and  then  allows  the  sJieep  to  spread 
out  gradually  away  from  him,  while  he  stands 
still  and  watches.  A sheep  having  maggots 
over  and  around  the  tail  wags  its  tail  rapidly, 
with  a tendency  to  lower  the  rump.  One 
struck  below  the  tail  or  down  the  inside  of  the 
hind  legs  stamps  its  hind  foot  violently,  and 
may  look  round  as  if  trying  to  get  at  the  place 
with  its  mouth.  When  struck  on  the  shoulder 
or  back,  the  sheep  looks  round,  twitches,  and 
bites  at  the  place,  or  as  near  to  it  as  it  can 
reach.  When  the  place  is  on  the  shoulder, 
the  fore  leg  is  stamped,  and  when  on  the  back, 
the  back  is  suddenly  dropped  just  as  the  ani- 
mal turns  round  to  bite  at  the  place. 

Along  with  these  symptoms  there  is  gener- 
ally a wet  and  discoloured  streak  or  patch  in 
the  wool,  but  this  may  not  appear  for  some 
hours,  and  is  not  easily  seen  on  the  rear  por- 
tion  of  a sheep  already  dirty.  Having  watched 
the  sheep  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  hav- 
ing noted  any  that  appear  suspicious,  the  shep- 
herd then  gathers  the  sheep  into  a corner  and 
catches  those  he  wishes  to  examine.  A touch 
is  generally  sufficient  to  tell  him,  for  the  place 
where  maggots  are  is  always  wet  and  very  hot. 
He,  therefore,  just  pushes  his  fingers  into  the 
wool  of  any  sheep  showing  a wet  or  dis- 
coloured patch  of  wool,  as  he  makes  his  way 
througli  the  crowd,  and  a case  seldom  escapes 
him.  He  will  also  luake  a point  of  examining 
them  m this  way  twice  a day  when  the  weather 
is  favourable  for  attack  just  before  shearing 
time;  and  shearing  if  there  is  any  trouble  with 
the  lambs. 

Various  lemedies  are  used;  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  use  one  that  will  kill  the  maggots  with- 
out injuring  the  skin  or  the  wool.  Perchloride 
of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  fly  stone  is 
commonly  used,  rubbed  on  to  the  patches.  It 
eftectually  kills  the  maggots,  but  permanently 
injures  the  skin.  The  tar-carbolic  disinfectants 
or  sheep  dips  (black  fluids  that  turn  milky 
when  mixed  with  water)  are  very  good,  and 
can  be  confidently  recommended,  but  they 
must  not  be  used  too  strong  or  they  will  stain 
the  wool.  Mixtures  of  turpentine  or  paraffin 
\vitli  milk  are  also  used  by  some  shepherds, 
but  as  the  oil  always  floats  on  tlic  top,  are  not 
really  good.  A pnipcrh-  made  paraffin  emul- 
sion, made  by  heating  ^ lb.  of  soft  soap  in  a 
cpiart  of  water  and  just  as  it  comes  to  the  boil 
lenioving  it  and  thoroughlv  beating  in  a quart 
of  iiaraffiii,  would  be  much  better.  This  should 
be  mixed  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water  be- 
fore use.  Another  good  dressing  is  one  part 
of  pure  carbolic  acid,  mi\e(l  witirabont  twelve 
parts  of  some  liquid  vegetable  oil  and 
thoroughly  shaken  up. 

\\  h.itever  dressing  is  used  there  are  one  or 
two  points  to  remember.  The  first  and  most 
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By  Professor  James  Long. 


WE  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  exhibi- 
tion season,  and  large  numbers  of  far- 
mers and  others  who  are  interested  in 
stock  are  either  exhibiting,  judging,  or  prepar- 
ing to  exhibit  stock  which  they  have  bred  for 
the  purpose  of  competing  for  prizes.  Exhibit- 
ing is  a real  form  of  sport,  and  where  it  can  be 
made  a medium  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness it  is  worth  cultivating.  I always  feel  that 
there  is  a difficulty  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
faimei  who  is  ambitious  to  become  a prize- 
taker,  knowing  that  it  would  not  only  afford 
him  considerable  gratification,  but  assist  him 
in  selling  his  stock  at  better  prices  than  are 
paid  by  the  butcher  or  the  average  buyer  for 
breeding.  That  difficulty  is 
The  Rich  Amateur, 

who  is  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  stock  of 
the  best  type  for  the  purpose  of  winning.  The 
small  nian  has  seldom  a chance  against  rich 
competitors,  especially  as  they  are  numerous, 
and  likely  to  bccoiue  more  so.  The  price  of  first- 
class  cattle  is  so  high  that  the  av  erage  farmer  is 
unable  to_  obtain  them,  and  this  fact  militates 
against  his  capacity  to  establish  a herd,  even 
though  it  be  small,  for  the  production  of  exhi- 
bition stock.  He  can  purchase  a first-class 
bull  of  most  varieties  for  120  guineas,  but  he 
will  be  required  to  pay  almost  as  much  per 
head  for  his  cows;  this,  however,  is  not  all, 
for  young  stock  for  exhibition  or  for  sale  at 
high  prices  are  costly  to  rear.  A breeder  of 
bulls  recently  assured  me  that  the  most  per- 
fect animals  he  owned  cost  him  up  to  the  age 
of  some  sixteen  months  a hundred  pounds 
each,  although  in  this  case  labour  was  in- 
cluded. The  farmer  would  himself  take  over 
the  management,  so  that  this  charge  would  be 
decreased.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
bull  calf  drinks  milk  for  at  last  six  to  eight 
months  before  he  is  weaned — indeoel,  I have 
known  a prize  stock  breeder  to  continue  to 
supply  it  for  twelve  months.  At  present  prices 
the  ii'ilk  bill  alone  would  amount  to  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  without  charging  for 
bay,  roots,  and  other  materials, 
ivlthough  a portion  of  the  cost  is  returned  in 
the  manure,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  all  these  foods  are  dear  in  the  extreme, 
yet,  as  I have  seen  on  more  recent  occasions! 
fbere  is  still  waste  upon  the  farm  as  there  used 
to  be,  both  as  regards  hay  and  straw.  These 
tacts  lead  me  to  suggest  that  there  should 
cither  be 

Separate  Classes  for  Tenant  Farmers 

in  occupation  of  a given  area  of  land,  or  that 
m all  classes  for  horses  and  cattle  additional 
® awarded  to  the  same  class  of 

exhibitor.  I do  not  for  a moment  suggest  any 
discouragement  of  the  amateur  or  of  those 
who  are  not  tenants  of  land  which  they  till 
as  a means  of  livelihood,  insomuch  as  they^  are 
not.  only  good  customers  of  the  farmer  who 
breeds  a good  type  of  stock,  but  they  materi- 
ally assist,  by  their  enterprise  and  love  for 
breeding  and  exhibiting,  in  the  improvement 


important  is  always  to  commence  applying  the 
dressing  round  the  outside  of  the  maggoty 
patch,  before  disturbing  the  maggots,  or  some 
ol  them  may  get  away  without  being  touched 
by  the  dressing.  After  this,  apply  the  dressing 
to  the  patch  and  rub  out  the  maggots.  The 
second  important  point  is  alwaj's  to  mark  and 
on  the  following  day,  to  examine  the  sheep’ 
treated. 

Dipping  is,  of  course,  the  best  preventive  of 
attack,  but  when  this  is  not  possible  and  aiiv 
sheep  are  attacked,  as  they  often  are,  a second 
time,  a useful  prev’-entive  is  to  dust  a little  dry 
arsenical  sheep-dipping  powder  along  the 
pack.  It  only  requires  a very  little,  and  this  is 
best  applied  with  a flour-dredger.  Much 
trouble  is  liowever,  saved  by  clagging  the 
sheep  early,  removing  the  wool  from  the  end 
ot  the  tail  and  below  it,  ev'en  when  quite  clean 
and  by  early  dipping.  ' 


of  stock  of  all  classes.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  show  competitions  can  be  made  more 
valuable  to  the  agricultural  community.  I 
have  noticed  that  during  the  past  thirty  or 
more  years  the  majority  of  the  prizes  in  some 
of  the  classes  for  sheep  at  the  greatest  English 
meetings  have  been  won  by  the  same  people. 
In  some  cases  the  classes  have  been  almost 
confined  to  these  exhibitors.  I do  not  think  it 
desirable  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  con- 
tinue. At  one  time,  at  least,  one  of  the  sheep 
sections  was  confined  to  a majority  of  aristo- 
crats, either  in  title  or  wealth.  No  modest  out- 
sider, however  useful  his  flock,  cared  or  dared 
to  compete  against  such  a combination.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  the 
sheep  were  the  finest  money  could  buy  or  pro- 
duce, and  the  second  that  they  were  so  ex- 
pertly exhibited  with  the  aid  of  the  shears  that 
an  average  farmer  was  unable  to  match  them, 
even  though  he  were  willing  to  adopt  the  same 
course  of  procedure.  There  is  one  class  of 
stock,  and  I refer  to 

The  Pig, 

which  is  more  amenable  to  the  small  farmer 
who  is  able  to  find  the  money  to  buy  a first- 
class  boar  and  a couple  of  sows,  although 
these,  too,  are  costly.  Here  I make  a sugges- 
tion, which  I hope  some  Committees  will 
adopt,  especially  in  Ireland  and  the  country 
shows  in  England.  There  is  no  more  useful 
opportunity  for  obtaining  breeding  stock  than 
IS  afforded  by  an  exhibition  of  sows  and  pigs, 
or  of  a litter  of  pigs  growing  after  weaning. 
In  a good  class  at  a large  show  the  buyer  is 
able  to  make  his  selection,  although  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  a high  figure  for  the  privilege. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  classes,  there  should 
be  selling  classes  in  which  breeders  can  enter 
their  pigs  at  a fixed  price,  and  one  at  which 
they  must  be  sold  if  anyone  desires  to  pur- 
chase them.  Thus  a litter  of  eight  might  be 
entered  for  competition  at  £5  or  £10  each, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
If  either  lot  gained  a prize  they  should  be  pul 
up  by  auction — the  sum  realised  over  and 
above  the  price  already  fixed  being  divided  be- 
tween the  breeder  and  the  Committee  in  such 
proportion  as  the  Committee  deemed  neces- 
sary. I venture  to  believe  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a plan  of  this  character  buyers  would 
be  attracted,  many  more  stock  pigs  sold,  and 
a great  benefit  ensured  to  the  pig  industry 
A pure-bred  boar  of  first-rate  quality  will  not 
only  influence  the  herd  of  the  person  who 
o\yns  him,  but  the  stock  of  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  use  him,  and  still  more  generally  the 
stock  of  all  who  buy  youngsters  for  breeding 
m all  parts  of  the  country.  I would  strongly 
advise  farmers,  and  more  especially  small  far- 
mers, to  breed  pigs  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  to  make  up  their  minds  to  exhibit  them, 
not  only  with  the  object  of  winning  prizes,  but 
of  showing  others  where  good  stock  can  be 
obtained.^  Although  an  agricultural  show 
caters  chiefly  for  stock,  it  is  impossible  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  it  posseses  the  power  to 
demonstrate  the  results  of 

The  Cultivation  of  Crops, 
as  well  as  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Great  bene- 
fit has  resulted  during  recent  years  from  the 
inanuring  of  grass  land — a fact  of  which  many 
farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  inferior  pastures.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  more  men  are  induced  to  im- 
jiiovc  land  in  their  occupation  when  they  are 
able  to  see  what  can  be  done,  with  their  eyes, 
rather  than  what  they  hear  of  Avhat  is  done  by 
their  ears.  A poor  pasture  close  to  a show 
\ ard  could  in  niost  cases  be  so  improved— al- 
though a portion  should  be  left  unmanured  as 
a vitnes.s  that  farmers  would  be  so  impressed 
by  i(  that  lhf-\  would  roliirn  home  wilh  Ihe 
iletci ruination  to  Iransforiii  tSieir  owu  poor 
grass  land  in  a similar  way.  Other  forms  of 
demonstration  will  suggest  themselves,  but 
this  IS  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all. 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


BORDER  1‘INKS. 

By  J.  G.  Toner.  (Copyright.) 

The  war  caused  a very  severe  set-ljark  lo 
the  growing  of  flowers,  the  gardener’s 
mind  and  energies  being  devoted  almost 
entirely  and  rightly  to  food  production,  witli 
tlie  most  successful  results.  A garden,  liowever, 
being  a place  where  fruit,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables are  cultivated,  it  will  not  be  complete 
unless  all  three  are  found  therein.  In  the 
average  country  garden  flowers  are  not  con- 
spicuous. There  is  a general  feeling  that  they 
are  troublesome,  and  indeed  some  are,  but 
others  carry  on  in  fine  style,  yielding  beauty 
and  fragrance  abundantly  every  season  il 
simply  left  alone.  All  the  same,  such  accom- 
modating subjects  are  entitled  to  and  fully  de- 
serve a passing  attention  such  as  each  of  us, 
however  busy,  may  easily  afford.  Amongst  the 
most  desirable  of  these  hardy  perennial  flowers 
are  the  border  pinks.  Strange  to  relate,  these 
pinks  are  mostly  white.  In  growth  and  bloom 
they  resemble  carnations,  but  arc  smaller, 
more  fragrant,  and  decidedly  hardier.  They  are 
in  full  bloom  at  present,  and  in  cottage  gardens 
here  and  there  are  seen  at  their  best.  The 
season  for  propagation  will  soon  be  at  hand, 
.^s  the  growths  are  so  thin,  they  cannot  be 
layered  as  carnations  are  done,  but  they  strike 
far  more  freely  from  cuttings,  and  in  the  course 
of  a week  or  two  these  may  be  taken,  and  a 
good  stock  ensured.  All  the  work  can  be  done  in 
the  open.  A somewhat  shady  position  is  selected, 
and  the  soil  treated  to  a good  dose  of  sand.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  in  to  a depth  of 
six  inches.  A half-inch  layer  is  placed  on  the 
surface,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  cuttings.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  call  them  slips,  for 
they  are  not,  as  a rule,  cut  off  but  slipped  by 
pulling  the  best  growths  downwards  from  the 
stem.  They  will  take  a litllc  of  the  bark  with 
them  ; this  is  trimmed  off  with  a sharp  knife, 
and  the  slips  planted  very  firmly  in  the  sandy 
soil.  A blunt  stick  is  best  for  making  the 
holes,  as  it  pushes  a portion  of  sand  dowm  be- 
fore it,  making  a fitting  bed  for  the  bases  of 
the  slips.  With  the  help  of  a few  waterings 
during  dry  weather,  they  will  soon  grow  into 
strong  plants,  and  may  then  be  set  out  for 
next  year’s  display.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  would  like  to  purchase  some,  the 
names  of  the  best  varieties  are  given  : — Her 
Majesty,  white  ; Anne  Boleyn,  pink;  Ablino, 
white  ; Paddington,  deep  rose  ; Sam  Barlow, 
red  laced  ; and  Excelsior,  rose,  crimson  centre. 


BLACK  CURRANTS. 

On  many  occasions  the  attention  of  readers 
has  been  directed  in  this  column  to  the  ex- 
treme value  of  black  currants  as  a market  crop. 
The  supply  has  never,  in  the  recollection  of  the 
writer,  reached  the  level  of  the  demand.  This 
season  the  demand  is  particularly  keen,  the 
jam-maker  already  being  on  the  rounds  look- 
ing up  sources  of  supplies.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  such  little  care  as  the  bushes 
require  will  be  given,  and  the  crop  forwarded 
and  made  as  heavy  as  possible.  As  most 
people  know,  currants  weigh  very  heavily. 
There  is  not  much  bulk  in  a hundredweight, 
and  the  housekeeper  will  later  on  sorrowfully 
find  out  that  there  is  still  comparatively  less  in 
2 lbs.,  which  will  cost  4s.  at  the  very  least. 
So  has  the  value  of  money  fallen.  _ At  the  pre- 
sent time  £5  per  hundredweight  is  being  of- 
fered for  black  currants.  That  price  will  surely 
be  improved  on,  so  that  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  assist  the  bushes  in  any  way  possible.  Black 
currant  bushes,  above  all,  require  abundant 
moisture.  This  can  be  supplied  if  possible  a 
couple  of  times  per  week,  liquid  manure  being 
added  at  every  second  watering.  And  to  assist 
in  keeping  the  soil  in  the  right  condition,  its 
surface  should  be  covered  with  long  dung,  leaf 
mould,  or  even  coal  or  turf  ashes — anything, 
in  fact,  that  will  prevent  evaporation.  Such 
treatment  will  add  immensely  to  the  weight  of 
the  crop,  not  to  mention  the  permanent  advan- 
tages to  the  bushes.  Picking  time  will  soon  be 
here,  and  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  currants  must  not  be  ripe.  In  that 
Stage  they  do  not  make  good  jam,  Let  them 


Cotonets 


(Thompson's  Decorticated  Cotton  Cake  in  handy 
little  cubes  or  nuts),  just  ready  to  feed, 

are  now  obtainable. 

They  are  the  most  economical  help  to 
grass  feeding  in  the  production  of  more 
and  better  milk  and  rapid  fattening. 

Cotonets  (juickly  bring  all-round  success  in 

cattle  feeding. 

No  mealy  waste  with  Ootonets.  No  loss  of  time  and 
labour  in  feeding. 

Samples  free  on  appUcation. 


JOHN  THOMPSON  (r  SONS,  LTD. 
Donegall  Quay  Mills  ' BELFAST 


be  picked  when  they  are  hard  and  black  diat 
is  the  proper  stage.  They  travel  safely,  and 
there  is  no  packing  or  loss  on  the  way. 
wooden  boxes  that  hold  about  one  hunched- 
weight  are  the  most  suitable  packages.  Those 
who  have  rather  good  currants  might  make 
more  of  them  bv  using  punnets,  for  good-class 
fruit  will  undoubtedly  make  very  high  prices 
this  season  is  the  fruit  markets. 


BEES. 


STOCKS  AND  SWARMS. 

The  difference  between  these  is  that  a stock 
of  bees  includes  the  bees,  their  honey,  combs, 
and  brood,  whilst  in  the  swarm  you  have  the 
bees  only.  It  is  necessary  to  open  with  that 
explanation,  for  people,  in  speaking  of  bees, 
are  apt  to  mix  things  a little.  Honey  being 
the  main  point,  stocks  that  have  swaimed  re- 
quire some  attention  in  order  that  casts  may 
not  be  given  off,  and  that  the  maximum  of 
honey  may  be  produced.  Casts  are  the  smaller 
swarms  that  issue  at  various  times  afteir  the 
main  or  first  swarm  has  come  away.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  not  desired.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  bees  wasting  their  energies  in  giving 
off  casts,  the  first  or  main  swarm  is  secured 
and  kept  until  evening:  in  a box  or  skep.  In 
the  meantime  a hive  is  made  ready  with  six 
frames  of  foundation  or  six  empty  combs,  in 
the  evening  the  hive  containing  the  stock  from 
which  the  swarm  issued  is  lifted  ^ide  and 
the  new  hive  placed  on  its  stand.  From  the 
old  stock  two  frames  of  brood  having  nci  queen 
cells  are  taken  and  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  new  hive  with  a frame  of  foundation  be- 
tween. A frame  of  honei’  is  also  transferred 
from  the  old  stock  and  nlaced  at  the  back 
Then  all  the  frames  are  pressed  up  close  with 
the  dummy,  and  anv  crates  that  were  on  the 
parent  stock,  together  with  a new  prepared  one 
put  on  the  frames  in  the  new  _ hive.  The  old 
stock  is  then  moved  a good  distance  20  feet 
or  so — and  the  swarm  hived  into  the  new  hive, 
which  stands  where  the  old  stock  was. 
lion  mnv  now  be  directed  to  the  old  stock  and 


all  queen  cells  removed  except  two  of  the  most 
forward.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutel>  ne- 
cessary, for  this  treatment  will  prevent  any 
casts  coming  fi'om  the  old  stock.  And,  in  addi- 
tion, it  will  make  the  swarm  ever  so  much 
stronger.  For  all  the  flying  bees— that  is,  all 
practically  of  the  honey-gatherers— going  out 
into  the  fields  next  day  will  return,  not  to  their 
own  hive,  but  to  where  that  hive  was,  the  site 
occupied  by  the  swarm.  1 hat  is  the  best  and 
most  up-to-date  treatment  for  stock  and  swarm. 
Having  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  feeding  brood, 
the  swarm  will  store  honey  at  a great  rate  ; 
therefore,  a watchful  eye  should  be  kept  on 
the  crates,  as  in  good  weather  a fresh  one  may- 
be required  in  as  short  a time  as  a few  days.— 
J.  G.  Toner,  June,  1920. 


Why  Remaim  Deaf  ? 

DEAFNESS,  HEAD  NOISES, 
THROAT  and  NASAL  CATARRH. 

Due  to  loss  of  Hearing. 


These  distressing  and  inconvenient  ailments 
quickly  yield  to  . . • 

“ MACKAY’S  AURALINE,” 


remedy  of  marvellous  Antiseptic  properties, 
ich  by  its  direct  action  on  the  membrane  of 
j Eustachian  Tube  reduces  any  inflarnmation 
d ultimately  restores  the  hearing.  Famous 
ice  1890  for  its  efficacy  as  proved  by  the 
merous  testimonials  received  from  cured 
Jerers  who  had  almost  given  up  hope.  It  is 
t claimed  to  cure  a legion  of  disorders  like 
-np  remedies,  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 


Sold  by  Boots  Chemists  at  Bottle,  or  post 
free  for  amount  from  . . • 


THE  MAKAY  LABORATORIES, 

106  Liverpool  Road, 

ISLINGTON,  London, 
CAUTION,— Avoid  close  imitations. 
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The  International  Horse  Show 

Entries  from  many  lands,  and  excellent  quality. 

‘By  our  Special  Representative. 
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SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  DAIRY  SHORT^ 
HORN  BREEDERS’  SOCIETY. 

There  was  a large  attendance  at  the  first 
meeting  of  tlie  South  of  Ireland  Dairy 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Society,  held  re- 
cently. When  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
the  sub-Committee  appointed  to  draft  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Society  had  been  con- 
firmed, the  Secretary  (Mr.  P.  J.  Halliden) 
stated  that  he  had  sent  a copy  of  those  rules 
to  the  supervisor  of  each  cow-testing  associa- 
tion in  Munster,  together  with  an  explanatory 
circular  letter  requesting  each  supervisor  to 
summon  immediately  a meeting  of  his  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Society  and  enrolling  members. 
As  a result,  there  were  at  present  154  members 
in  the  Society,  and  he  (Secretary)  was 
sanguine  that  the  membership  of  the  Society 
would  be  200  by  the  next  meeting.  Judging 
by  some  correspondence  received  from  super- 
visors, he  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  that  the 
Society  was  established,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  farmers  to  invest  at  once  in  the 
purchase  and  breeding  of  pure-bred  Short- 
horns, but  rather  to  develop  and  to  bring  to 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  efficiency,  as 
dual-purpose  aniriials,  the  “ common  ” cattle  of 
the  country.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for 
attaining  this  object  was  the  primary  function 
of  the  Society.  For  while  the  various  other 
distinct  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  country  had 
each  its  own  special  society  to  forward  its  in- 
terests, the  common  or  ordinary  cattle — from 
which  the  tenant  farmer  mainly  derives  his  in- 
come— was  hitherto  “ nobody’s  child,”  so  to 
speak. 

The  meeting  discussed  at  considerable 
length  the  advisability  of  establishing  a special 
sale,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  for  re- 
gistered dairy  stock  and  their  progeny,  but 
finally  it  was  decided  to  combine  with  the 
Munster  Agricultural  Society,  a sub-Com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  draw  up  a scheme 
for  prizes,  etc.,  whereby  it  would  be  possible 
to  hold  joint  sales  for  both  societies. 

Pending  the  appointment  of  superintending 
organisers  by  the  County  Committees  of  Agri- 
culture, it  was  decided  not  to  issue  at  present 
certificates  of  merit  to  registered  cows  of  out- 
standing ability. 

The  following  resolutions  were,  after  full 
discussion,  adopted  unanimously: — 

(i)  “That  the  grant  from  the  Department 
to  cow-testing  associations  should  be  increased 
to  at  least  5s.  per  cow,  and  that  the  members’ 
contribution  should  be  fixed  at  a minimum  of 
3s.  per  cow,  in  the  scheme.” 

(2)  “That  this  Society  deem  it  advisable  to 
brand  the  progeny  of  registered  dairy  cows 
within  14  days  after  birth,  such  branding  to  be 
done  by  the  supervisor  of  each  association,  the 
instruments  to  be  provided  by  the  respective 
cow-testing  associations.” 

(3)  “/That  we  urge  on  the  Department  the 
desirability  of  further  diagnosing  the  disease 
known  as  contagious  abortion  in  cattle  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  an  effective  treatment 
and  preventative.” 

(4)  “ That  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 

County  Committees  of  Agriculture  the  advisa- 
bility of  appointing  superintending  organisers 
in  connection  with  cow-testing  associations, 
and  that  we  recommend  the  Department  to 
sanction  such  proposals  when  made  by  County 
Committees.” 

(5)  “ That  the  various  agricultural  show 
societies  be  requested  to  make  better  pro- 
visions for  classes  for  registered  dairy  cows 
and  their  progeny,  both  male  and  female.” 

It  was  decided  to  hold  tlie  next  iheeting  of 
the  Committee  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  (July  7th)  ’of  the  Cork  Summer  Show  in 
the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Vibration  of  the  cream  separator  while 
working  is  one  cause  of  an  unclean  skimming, 
resulting  in  too  much  fat  being  left  in  the  skim 
milk.  First,  have  the  separator  on  a solid 
level  foundation,  then  fix  it  firmly,  so  that  it 
will  not  vibrate  while  working. 


The  great  f)lympia  International  Horse 
Show,  wliirh  opened  in  London  on  the 
16th  June,  brought  together  1,040 
entries  of  horses  of  different  light  types,  light- 
legged  horses  from  the  small  13  hands  pony 
to  the  tall  hunter  over  16  hands,  from  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  United  Kingdom  fur- 
nished the  big  proportion,  but  there  were  en- 
tries from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Bel- 
g'iuni,  and  the  United  States.  These  were 
divided  into  110  classes,  some  of  the  horses 
appearing  in  a number  of  competitions,  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  hunters  and  the  jumping- 
classes.  Except  in  the  jumping  section  the 
classes  were  small  as  compared  with  Balls- 
bridge,  varying  from  a round  dozen  to  two 
dozen  entries,  and  the  judging  went  on 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  ten  days,  li 
was 

PURELY  A SPECTACULAR  SHOW, 

where  the  judging  of  every  class  was  done,  in 
turns  in  the  arena  in  full  view  of  the  spectators, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a com- 
prehensive account  of  the  whole  show,  and  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  give  an  account  of  one 
day,  which  was  a sample  of  all  the  others,  in- 
cluding ponies,  harness  horses,  riding  horses, 
and  jumping.  There  were  only  13  entries  from 
Ireland,  including  three  hunters  from  Mr. 
Jerry  Rohan’s  stable,  four  in  the  jumping 
classes  from  Major  E.  Walwyn,  Limerick  Bar- 
racks ; two  by  Miss  Dorothy  Musgrave,  and 
one  each  respectively  by  Col.  Blacker,  Mrs. 
Blacker,  Col.  Cary  Barnard,  and  Col.  McCal- 
mont.  There  might  with  advantage  have  been 
more  entries  from  Ireland  in  the  hunter  and 
jumping  classes,  but  perhaps  the  present  un 
uncertain  condition  of  affairs  may  have  pie- 
vented  other  intending  exhibitors  from  coming- 
forward.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the  huge 
hall  was  devoted  to  the  arena  and  surrounding 
stands,  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  stalls. 
The  ceiling  and  walls  above  were  hung  with 
painted  scenes  representing  manorial  residences 
and  their  grounds,  while  below  the  staiuls  the 
area  was  Lowered  with  flowers,  giving 

A RICH,  REALISTIC  SETTING 

to  the  whole.  In  the  morning  the  classes  were 
weeded  out ; and  in  the.  afternoon  and  evening 
those  selections  were  finally  judged  in  the 
arena  when  the  public  were  admitted,  so  that 
the  spectators  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  choicest  animals  in  each  class  adjudicated 
and  placed.  From  a spectacular  point  of  view 
the  arrangement  was  excellent,  but  of  course 
such  a complete  method  could  not  be  adopted 
at  Ballsbridge  when  1,000  horses  have  to  be 
handled  in  a couple  of  days  instead  of  being 
spread  over  ten. 

THE  PONY  CLASSES. 

In  the  class  for  single  harness  novice 
ponies  under  13  hands  there  were  a 
dainty  lot  of  entries,  all  highly  bred 
and  of  excellent  build,  making  a much 
more  fashionable  display  than  anything 
we  have  seen  at  Ballsbridge  ; but  then  we  do 
not  pay  much  account  to  ponies  of  the  harness 
type,  while’  those  exhibited  usually  at  Balls- 


DOMO  Cream  Separators 

SKIM  CLEANEST 
TURN  EASIEST 
WEAR  LONGEST 

Llewellin’s  “Victory” 
Churn 

Won  R.A^.E.  Silver  Medal,  1919 
also^'Silver  Medal,  London  Dairy 
» ' iShow,  Octol^,  1919. 

Address: 
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bridge,  as  compared  with  the  Olvmpia,  wore 
more  of  the  cobby  type.  The  first  and  third 
winners  were  shown  by  a Dutch  exhibitor 
located  near  Dorking — vi/..  Airs.  J.  Van 
Nievell  van  Hattum.  The  first  winner  was 
really  a model  of  symmetry  that  might  have 
formed  a model  for.  Rosa  Bonhenr  with  its 
finely-knit  barrel,  beautiful -shaped  quarters, 
and  fine  fore-end,  put  together  with  an  appear- 
ance of  unmarring  elegance,  while  there  was 
I)lenty  of  quality  and  fire.  This  was  a seven- 
years-old  bay  gelding  that  proved  a capital  out- 
stepping, even  mover.  The  breeding  of  the 
animals  was  not  shown  except  in  rare  cases, 
which  was  rather  a pity,  but  we  should  say 
Holland  Naughty  Fire  looked  like  a happy 
blend  of  the  .Arab  and  Hackney,  with  a good 
deal  more  of  the  former.  The  second  was  a 
bay  mare  named  Glen  Melbourne,  shown  by  a 
Yorkshire  exhibitor,  of  more  Hackney  type. 

f or  novice  harness  ponies  between  13  and  14 
hands  there  was  a strong  fashionable  lot  of  23 
entries,  in  which  we  might  say  there  were  no 
weeds.  Most  of  the  competitors  were  English 
and  of  the  Hackney  high-stepping  type,  but 
showing  a lot  of  fashion  and  dash.  There 
was  here  again  a very  neat,  syrhmetrical  figure 
for  first  winner  in  a four-year-old  Hackney  bay 
mare  named  Axholme  Venus,  shown  by  Mrs. 
Kenyon  Steele,  Salop.  This  mare  showed  very 
fast  true  action  with  a lot  of  fashion  ; while 
the  second  winner  was  a powerfully-built,  fash- 
ionable four-year-old  brown  from  Bridge  of 
Earn  that  showed  a lot  of  dash,  but  had  not 
the  neat  figure  of  the  first  winner.  There  were 
three  foreign  entries,  and  the  third  prize  went 
to  Mrs.  J.  Van  Nievell  van  Hattum  for  a fine 
outstepping  seven-year-old  Dutch  bay  mare 
named  Holland  Fire  Girl,  of  similar  breeding 
to  her  winner  in  the  smaller  class,  but  she 
looked  rather  lacking  in  substance,  especiallx 
behind,  as  compared  with  the  imposing  array 
of  Hackneys.  Another  entry  came  from  Rome 
in  Lieut.  Sir  Gallenga  Stuart’s  stylish 
bay  chestnut  gelding  Dandy.  The  owner  was 
an  officer  in  the  Italian  cavalry,  though  his 
name  suggests  Royal  British  blood,  and  his 
entry  would  have  graced  a strong  class,  thougli 
he  was  overstepj)ed  by  the  great  array  against 
him. 

HARNESS  HORSES. 

The  novice  pairs  of  horses  in  harness  over 
15  hands  made  a very  imposing  array  of 
Hackneys,  of  which  we  see  a good  representa- 
tion from  English  competitors  at  Ballsbridge. 
We  have  seen  something  quite  as  good  in  this 
line  at  Dublin,  but  not  such  a great  array  of 
dashing  high-stepping  action  of  such  even  high 
quality.  Capt.  Bertram  W.  Mills,  Edgware, 
got  the  first  and  third  places  with  pairs  of 
black  geldings  that  showed  a lot  of  blood.  The 
first  winners,  Edgware  Marlborough  and  Edg- 
ware Peacock,  were  a bit  spirited  at  first,  but 
when  they  settled  down  in  their  places  they 
moved  capitally  together  with  high  dashing, 
easy  action  in  almost  perfect  harmony,  and 
proved  incontestable  leaders  of  the  ring.  Sir 
James  Buchanan’s  pair  of  chestnuts,  Cadogan 
Sensation  and  Cadogan  Flower  Girl,  which 
were  placed  second,  were  not  so  dashing  or 
powerfully  set,  but  they  ran  well  together,  and 
for  a long  time  made  a bold  bid  for  first  place 
with  their  neat,  easy  movements. 

THE  HUNTERS. 

Now  we  come  to  something  more  of  the 
hunting  type  in  the  novice  horse  or  pony  not 
exceeding  15  hands.  This  brought  9ut  a keen 
competition,  which  offered  great  difficulty  in 
making  the  awards.  Ultimately  the  first  place 
was  given  to  a giey  mare,  14.3^  hands,  named 
White  Heather,  shown  by  Mr.  Stedwell, 
Windsor.  This  mare  appeared  a bit  plain  at 
first,  but  was  of  the  true  small  hunter  t>TDe, 
with  deep  girth  and  long  run,  while  the  neck 
was  well  set,  and  she  moved  with  easy  manners. 
We  thought  the  stylish  15  hands  chestnut  mare 
named  Biddv,  ridden  by  a young  lady  and 
shown  hv  Mr.  Sttickie,  should  have  occupied 
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first  iflacc  instead  of  sorond,  ns  she  had  a bit 
more  fashion  and  moved  n.ell,  v\  hile  she  stood 
on  excellent  bone  if  not  quite  so  true  in  form. 
Another  lady  ridei.  Miss  Colquhoun,  came 
third  with  a seven-ye;u-old  grey  marc  named 
Catherine  Wheel,  while  Major  Walter  H.  Brooke 
came  fourth  with  a well-balanced  dark  grey 
named  Grey  Lady.  All  the  winners,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  entries,  were  of  the  hunter  or 
thoroughbred  type.  , . 

There  was  even  a stronger  competition  tor 
novice  horses  exceeding  15.2  hands.  A bit  of 
llackney  blood  was  apparent  in  some  of  the 
entries,  but  the  great  bulk  was  of  the  hunting 
type  on  an  apparent  thoroughbred  foundation, 
and  there  was  a lot  of  fashion  and  quality  all 
through.  They  gave  the  judges  a lot  ot 
trouble  in  sifting,  and  there  were  many  changes 
made  in  the  order  before  the  final  awards  were 
given  The  prettiest  and  most  fashionable 
mount  in  the  ring  was  a dark  chestnut  named 
Marshal  Foch  that  was  full  of  quality  and 
moved  with  a good  deal  of  fire.  He  always 
kept  well  to  the  front,  but  was  eventually  rele- 
gated to  third  place.  Shown  by  Mr  Vivian 
Gooch,  Windsor,  he  showed  in  his  high  action 
and  quarters  a strain  of 
Hackney  blood,  which, 

■ however,  was  no  dis- 
qualification to  a riding 
park  horse.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to 
' one  of  more  hunter  type 
in  Sir  Howard  Frank’s 
P.2,  a tall  chestnut  geld- 
ing with  deep  girth  and 
strongly-knit  loin;  while 
Mrs.  Fandel  Phillips 
rode  the  second  winner 
in  a stylish  chestnut 
gelding  named  Submis- 
sion that  stood  on  very 
fine  bone  and  made  a 
capital  easy  ■ mount. 

Capt.  Aylmer,  of  the 
4th  Dragoon  Guards, 
rode  the  fourth  winner, 
flarborough,  a power- 
fully-built' bay  gelding 
that  was  a little  plainer 
than  the  others,  though 
he  showed  very  nice 
manners  all  through. 

They  were  all  creditable 
winners  that  made  _ a 
dose  bid  for  priority, 
ami  there  were  hardly 
any  that  could  be  desig- 
nated as  weeds  in  the 
class. 


chestnut  marc,  which,  we  iiiidcrsland,  was  an 
old  war-horse.  France  led  handsomely.  Capt. 
de  Tmissardiere,  riding  Dignity,  cleared  all  the 
ubstac  les  like  a bird,  with  six  inches  to  spare 
on  the  high  fence.  Getting  a little  tired  with 
the  quick  succession  of  leaps,  Dignite  touched 
a slip  with  his  hind  foot  at  the  last  obstacle, 
which  meant  half  a fault  on  the  course,  and 
his  wonderful  performance  brought  a hearty 
round  of  ap.iilause.  Major  C.  '1  . Walwyn,  of 
the  Horse  Artillery,  came  second  with  an  aged 
bay  gelding.  Stuck  Again,  but  he  did  not 
far  this  time,  only  missing  one  fence,  while 
the  British  Army  again  came  third,  France  be- 
ing fourth,  and  Capt.  Count  H._  d’Oultremont, 
-Brussels,  winning  the  fifth  with  Lord  Kit- 
chener to  the  credit  of  the  Belgian  .Army. 


historic  vehicles,  inclmling  two  deigh  of  ihe 
Larly  Victorian  period,  and  we  noticed  that  in 
some  of  the  vehicles  the  pole  was  supported  by 
a steel  rod  resting  on  the,  saddle  <>l  the  two 
horses,  such  as  was  adojiled  in  the  earliest 
reapers.  


PARADE  OF  HISTORIC  VEHICLES. 


A very  attractive  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
parade  of  historic  vehicles,  which  took  Pl^ce  at 
each  performance  three  tirnes  a day.  , 
were  all  original  vehicles  with  the  original  hai- 
ness,  and  the  attendants,  drivers,  and  occu- 
pants, ladies  and  gentlemen  dressed  m the 


JUMPING. 

Jumping  was  done 
under  difficulties.  In- 
dividually the  obstacles 
were  not  so  severe  as 
was  no  double  bank 
while  the  stone  wall 


ME.  E.  Ct.  JOHNSTON'S  GEBENHILL. 

Winner  of  first  prize  in  class  for  hunter  mare  or  gelding  five  years  and 
upwards,  13.7  stone  and  over;  and  also  placed  reserve  for  the  championship 
at  Ballymena  Show  last  week. 


in  Dublin.  There 
or  bank  and  ditch, 
was  only  about 


three  feet  high.  But  one  can  imagme  the  diffi- 
culty of  negotiating  seven  or  eight  ot^tacies 
within  an  arena  a little  longer  than  the  Central 
Hall  at  Ballsbridge  and  about  two-thirds  the 
width.  They  were  dead  jumps,  without  any 
opportunity  of  working  up  speed,  and  the  quick 
succession  was  enough  to  test  the  stamina  of 
the  best  fliers.  Touch-slips  were  placed  on 
the  top  of  each  obstacle,  and  the  three-bar 
fence,  about  feet  high  with  each  bar  in  suc- 
cession about  a foot  in  front  of  he  was 

the  most  severe  test,  while  the  three-bar  gat 
had  to  be  taken  on  the  turn  at  the  end  of  the 
ring.  It  is  a pity  there  were  not  more  Irisn 
competitors  here,  as  we  think  they  would  have 
given  a good  account  of  themselves  We  have 
seen  more  brilliant  displays  at  Ballsbridge,  u 
then  there  is  more  scope  in  the  jumping  en- 
closure, and  there  were  certainly  some  good 
performances,  especially  by  French  military 
riders,  who  generally  rode  strong,  muscular 
mounts.  The  entries  did  not  come  out 

with  their  usual  elan  in  the  first  test,  and  Spain 
and  Sweden  also  failed  to  get  on  the  prize  list. 
Competitors  came  out  singly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  room,  and  the  honours  lay  with  the 
Allied  Armies,  there  being  only  one  civilian 
.-rider,  who  scored  third  with  Ozone,  an  aged 


fashion  of  the  period,  added  a quaint  pictur- 
esqueness to  the  scene.  Among  the  four-in- 
hand  coaches  the  chief  attraction  lay  in  the 
London  to  Holyhead,  and  the  famous  Rochester 
coach  driven  by  “ Weller,”  which  ran  to 
Rochester.  All  the  well-known  characters  ot 
Dickens^  popular  novel  could  be  distinguished. 
Young  Sam  Weller  chewed  his  straw,  while  the 
Fat  Boy  was  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  re- 
peated shakes  by  Winkle  ; and  Pickwick  bowed 
acknowledgments.  The  gayest  was  the  Rus- 
sian ” Calesh,”  with  three  horses  abreast 
richly  caparisoned  with  bells,  and  the 
occupants  attired  in  Russian  dress.  After  the 
parade  passed  out,  this  equippage  careered 
round  the  ring  at  full  speed  for  some  minutes, 
bringing  one’s  memory  back  to  the  three-horse 
chariot  races  of  the  Romans.  Napoleon’s  car- 
riage appeared  from  its  resting-place  m 
Madame  Tussaud’s  drawn  by  six  horses,  with 
postillions  dressed  a la  mode  of  the  period. 


Another  historic  example  was  the  “ Britska 
of  King  George  III.  period,  in  which  a young 
eloping  couple  were  bound  post-haste  for 
Gretna  Green.  This  reminds  me  of  an  inci- 
dent in  passing.  I met  some  summers  ago  the 
blacksmith  from  Gretna  Green.  He  said  as  a 
lad  he  often  saw  his  father  stopping  his  anvil 
to  marry  run-away  couples,  “ but  there  was  no 
romance  about  it  ; they  were  serious  enough. 
Tbere  were  altogether  twenty-six  of  those 


THE  HORSE  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

If  a horse  is  to  withstand  the  i flerl  . of  hoi 
weather,  he  must  be  kept  in  a stable  always 
dean  and  with  good  ventilation.  Ihe  water 
he  drinks  must  be  pure  and  cool,  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  drink  at  frequent  intervals.  He 
feed  should  be  nutritious  and  of  a cooling 
nature,  and  his  skin  should  be  kept  healthy 
and  the  pores  kept  open  by  being  groomed. 

By  giving  him  a nice  bran  mash  twice  a 
week  it  will  assist  in  keeping  the  system  cool. 

In  extremely  hot  weather  1 allow  my  work 
teams  two  hours  instead  of  one  for  dinner,  and 
do  not  feed  them  until  they  have  somefvhat 
cooled  off.  I also  take  the  harness  off  while 
dinner  is  being  served;  it  pays  to  do  this 
When  the  horses  arc  working  hard  in  hot 
weather  I feed  very  lightly  on  hay  at  noon  and 
do  not  feed  green  grass 
that  has  been  cut  and 
allowed  to  sweat  m the 
heaps. 

Each  horse  has  its  res- 
pective collar,  which  is 
properly  fitted.  Collars 
that  fit 'too  tightly  are  an 
aggravating  ^ cause  of 
heat  exhaustion.  A sun- 
crown  of  the  head  will 
shade  for  the  poll  or 
add  to  the  horse’s  coin- 
fort  immensely  if  it  is 
arranged  so  that  the  air 
will  circulate  beneath  it. 

.A  spong;e  fastened  on 
the  poll  is  positively  in- 
jurious unless  it  is  kept 
wet  and  cool,  which  is 
practically  impossible. 

It  is  the  continuous 
work  while  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  hot 
sun  that  leads  to  heat 
exhaustion  and  sun- 
stroke ; therefore  short 
rests  should  be  allowed 
at  frequent  intervals  in  a 
shady  place,  if  possible, 
and  a few  swallows  of 
cool  water  should  be 
given  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  a horse  _ begins 
to  lag,  droops  his  head, 
pants  hard,  or  ceases  to 
perspire,  he  should  be 
stopped  at  once,  for  if  he 
is  kept  going  he  will  surely  go  down,  perhaps 
drop  dead.  As  soon  as  the  horse  shows  him- 
self to  be  suffering  from  heat  exhaustion,  un- 
hitch him  and  remove  the  harness.  Spray  him 
along  the  back  with  ice-cold  water  and  apply 
it  freely  to  the  poll  with  a hose  or  a sponge. 
Let  him  stand  in  a shady  place,  and  with  such 
treatment  a recovery  will  usually  come  quickly. 

If  the  exhaustion  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced and  the  eyes  of  the  horse  are  blood- 
shot, his  nostrils  fiery  red,  and  his  Pulse  is 
bounding  strong  and  fast,  give  him  in  addition 
to  the  treatment  mentioned  4 oz.  of  whisky  in 
a pint  of  water  or  1 oz.  of  aromatic  spirits  ot 
ammonia  and  2 o'z.  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether 
in  a quart  of  water,  repeating  the  dose  everx 
hour  until  the  pulse  becomes  normal,  the  horse 
holds  his  head  up  and  stops  panting 

After  he  has  revived  give  him  halt  a pailtui 
of' water  in  wFich  1 oz.  of  pulverised  saltpetre 
has  been  dissolved.  The  following  day  give 
him  one-tb'-J  of  an  ounce  of  the  saltpetre  in 
his  drinking  water  three  times.  , 

If,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  outlined,  tne 
victim  of  heat  exhaustion  lapses  mto  a sort  ot 
semi-unconsciousness,  characterised  by  sleepy, 
half-closed  eyes,  forgetting  to  chew  food  taken 
into  his  mouth,  and  staggers  when  he  attempts 
to  walk,  administer  2 drachms  _ of  iodide  ot 
potash  three  times  daily  in  drinking  water. 
Feed  on  soft  mashes  and  fresh  green  grass, 
and  keep  cold  applications  to  the  head. 
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BRITISH  WALLIS  TRACTORS 

WILL  BE  SHOWN  ON  STAND  210  AS  UNDER 


BRITISH  WALLIS  TRACTOR 

coupled  to  a 

Ruston  Threshing  Machine 

BRITISH  WALLIS  TRACTOR 

coupled  to  a 

Ransome  3 Furrow  Plough 

BRITISH  WALLIS  TRACTOR 

coupled  to  a 

Hornsby  3 Furrow  Plough 


BRITISH  WALLIS  TRACTOR 

coupled  to  a 

J.  J.  Case  3 Furrow  Plough 

BRITISH  WALLIS  TRACTOR 

coupled  to  a 

J.  J.  Case  Twin  Disc  Harrow 

BRITISH  WALLIS  TRACTOR 

coupled  to  a 

Hornsby  7 ft.  Binder  with  Tractor,  operated 
from  Binder  Seat 


For  particulars  apply  on  Stand  or  to 


THE  ANCONA  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

78-82  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.  3. 


Telephones:  Kensington  4260  (.?  lines). 


Telegrams:  " Geemotruk,  Knights.  London' 


LIST  OF  APPROVED  SHEEP  DIPS. 

loi  entiles  in  I, his  Section  can  be  obtained  on  ap))lication.  


Name  of  Dip 


Cooper’s  Powder  Dip  ... 

Lawes’  Fluid  Dip  and  Cattle  Wash 
Do.  when  used  for  Scab 

Lawes’  Paste  Dip  for  Winter  Use 
Lawes’  Powder  (Poisonous)  Dip 

Little's  Non-Poisonous  Fluid  Dip 
Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Cake  Sheep  Dip... 
Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Paste  Sheep  Dip 
Little’s  Poisonous  Liquid  Dip 
Little’s  Poisonous  Powder  Sheep  Dip 
Little’s  Poisonous  Fly  Paste  Sheep  Dip”! 


Proportion  of  Dilution. 


Name  and  Address  of  Manufacturer  or  Proprietor 


Quantity  No.  of 

of  Gallons  of 

Dip  Water 


William  Cooper  & Nephews,  Chemical  Works,  Berkhamsted  I 30  ozs. 


Lawes’  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  22  Eden  Quay 
Dublin.  ~ 


Morris,  Little  N Son,  Ltd.,  Doncaster. 


Preston's  Standard  Sheep  Dip William  Preston  Co  , Ltd.,  Ki4  Gt.  Brunswick  St..  Dublin. 


1 gal. 

1 gal. 

1 lb. 

I packet 

1 gal. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 gal. 
30  ozs. 

1 lb. 

1 .gal. 


20 

80-100 

40 

8 

20 

75 

5 

5 

60 

20 

8 

70 


OLDEST  established  FIRft,  Q.  ^ 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS.  " 
Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  Rem  ittadces. 


sheets  or  bags  on  APPUCAT/Oa 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasgov! 


MLEODS  SHEEP  DIPS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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POULTRY. 


KXPERIMENTS  WITH  LAYING  HENS. 

IN  the  tilth  number  of  The  Utility  Poultry 
Journal  the  result  of  some  experiments  is 
reprinted  from  the  Bulletins  of  the  Ohio 
Experimental  Station  (Bulletin  No.  291).  The 
details  are  too  numerous  for  our  spaee,  but  we 
give  some  that  will  be  of  speeial  interest  to 
readers : — 

(i)  Three  experiments  were  condueted  to 
test  the  effect  of  confinement  v.  freedom  for 
laying  hens.  The  results  are  summarised  in 
the  following  table: — 

TABLE  COMPARING  EFFECTS  OF  CONFINEMENT 
AND  FREEDOM. 


Treatment. 

Average 
No.  of  hen" 
per  lot 

Mor- 

tality 

<v 

/O 

Increase  or 
decrease 
in  weight 

Cost  of 
food 
per  hen 

i Eggs  laid 
. per  hen 

lb. 

s. 

d. 

Expt.  1 

confined 

85 

23  23 

— 0T6 

9 

2 

241 

828  days 

free 

96 

15'53 

— 0'09 

9 

21 

278 

Expt.  2 

confined 

51 

1V50 

-t-0'02 

7 

Oi 

244 

728  days 

free 

54 

12'30 

-bO-04 

7 

3i- 

316 

Expt.  3 

confined 

91 

2000 

■f  0’41 

3 

1 

364  d ays 

free 

93 

21'80 

-b  0 47 

3 

ih 

The  most  striking  points  brought  out  by  the 
above  summary  is  the  low  mortality  of  hens  on 
free  range  as  compared  with  those  in  confine- 
ment. Whether  this  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
tlic  runs  (which,  however,  would  be  good  at 
this  station)  or  to  the  fact  that  hens  at  large 
get  many  plants  and  seeds  which  the  owner 
would  never  think  of  supplying  to  birds  in  con- 
finement, the  figures  bear  out  the  statement  we 
have  so  often  made  in  these  columns  that  the 
ideal  conditions  for  health,  vigour,  and  pro- 
ductivity are  to  be  found  on  the  farm  where 
the  hens  roam  at  large. 

Another  very  interesting  experiment  lasting 
364  days  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
rations  containing  approximately  10,  15,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  protein  on  the  rate  and  Cost  of 
egg  production.  All  the  groups  received  the 
same  grain  mixture,  maize  and  wheat,  in  the 
ratio  of  3:1.  The  mash  for  the  different  lots 
included  ground  maize,  bran,  and  meat  scrap 
in  the  ratio  of  11:3:1  for  Lot  i;  6:3:6  for  Lot 
2;  and  1:3:11  for  Lot  3. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results: — • 


Lot 

Percentage 
of  protein 
in  ration  % 

Breed 

No.  of 
hens 
per  lot 

Mor- 

tality 

(V 

/O 

Cost 

of 

food 

Eggs 

laid 

per  hen 

1 

10 

Barred  Rock 

52 

28 ’8 

s.  d. 
3 9 

105 

2 

15 

.. 

51 

24 '6 

4 10| 

158 

3 

20 

50 

33'9 

5 1 

124 

1 

10 

White  Leghorn 

58 

8'3 

2 9 

93 

2 

15 

.. 

57 

13'3 

3 ei 

142 

3 

20 

•• 

58 

6'7 

4 Ol 

133 

This  table  will  well  replay  study,  so  many 
points  of  interests  are  brought  out.  We  may 
mention  two — (i)  the  value  of  a moderate  al- 
lowance, of  animal  food,  and  (2)  the  lower  cost 
of  feeding  Leghorns  as  compared  with  general 
purpose  birds. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  by  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22;-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 
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REARING  PEA  FOWL. 

WE  have  received  a couple  of  interesting 
letters  in  reply  to  our  reciuest  for  hints 
on  rearing  Pea  Chicks. 

A subscriber,  signing  himself  VV.il.G.E., 
writes: — 

“ 1 have  forty  to  fifty  years’  experience  of 
these  birds  (1  wish  1 hadn’t  any),  and  during 
that  period  I have  never  known  a chick  to  be 
successfully  brought  up,  though  I have  often 
seen  them  hatched  out  by  barn-door  fowl.  And 
1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  a hopeless 
game.  The  Pea  Chick  is  the  tenderest  infant 
in  the  bird  world,  and  only  its  real  mother 
knows  its  wants.  They  generally  start  with 
four  or  five,  but  unless  there  is  an  extraordin- 
ary fine  spring  and  summer  it  is  100  to  1 that' 
she  will  never  have  more  than  one  left  after 
two  months.  For  the  first  three  weeks  they 
are  kept  alive  on  flies  caught  by  the  mother 
and  held  in  her  mouth  till  the  young  ones  take 
them.  After  that  time  they  eat  certain  grass 
seeds  and  ants,  but  any  artificial  food,  such  as 
flour  or  meal,  kills  them  at  once,  while  grass 
also  is  fatal.  In  every  way  they  are  not  an 
atom  like  any  other  feathered  bird  known  in 
these  islands.” 

A more  hopeful  communication  comes  from 
Mr.  Stead,  Keeper,  Strawberry  Hill,  Tuam,  who 
writes  : — 

“ Practically  one-half  of  the  diseases  to 
which  young  Pea  Fowl  are  subject  originate 
from  tainted  or  badly-selected  rearing  fields. 
If  the  field  has  any  of  the  cuckoo  spittle,  brush 
them  off  by  pulling  a heavy  fir  branch  over 
them.  The  coop  should  be  light  and  roomy, 
and  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  cleaned  and 
whitewashed.  Each  coop  should  have  a run 
4 ft.  long,  2 ft.  wide,  and  1 ft.  high,  and  kept 
on  for  four  days  till  the  chicks  get  to  know  the 
call  of  the  hen.  Fir  or  spruce  branches  must 
be  placed  beside  the  coop  as  shade  from  the 
hot  sun.  The  coop  should  be  shifted  twice 
daily,  9 a.m.  and  7 p.m.,  on  a well-sheltered 
field  with  a southerly  aspect.  After  placing 
the  birds  out,  see  that  all  are  safely  under  the 
hen.  The  birds  should  be  released  from  the 
coops  at  about  7 a.m.,  and  a light  feed  given, 
consisting  of  fine  biscuit  meal  (scalded)  and 
finely-chopped  egg,  dried  with  a little  barley 
flour,  and  fed  four  times  daily.  As  soon  as 
the  birds  are  a week  old,  they  will  require  more 
substantial  food — a little  finely-chopped  rabbit, 
well-cooked  rice,  pearl  barley  and  oatmeal  given 
together.  See  that  the  utensils  are  kept  clean. 
No  stale  feed  should  be  left  about  or  it  will 
quickly  scour  them.  Grit  or  fine  sand  should 
be  scattered  near  the  coop.  Listen  at  the  coop 
at  night  after  they  have  been  penned  to  detect 
any  symptoms  of  gapes,  and  if  discovered  dress 
with  gape  powder. 

“ The  Peacock  appears  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced into  Greece  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  obtained  it  during  his  Indian  expedition  ; 
subsequently  it  spread  throughout  Europe. 
The  manners  of  this  superb  bird  in  a state  of 
domestication  are  familiar  to  all ; but  there  is 
one  point  in  respect  to  its  appetite  which  is 
not,  I believe,  generally  known.  All  our  do- 
mestic animals  eat  insects,  worms,  larva,  and 
the  like,  but  the  Pea  Fowl  is  a determined 
enemy  to  snakes  and  lizards.  Not  only  does 
the  bird  destroy,  but  he  devours  those  reptiles.” 


POULTRY  HOUSES  ANO 
SCRATCHING  SHEDS 

DUBLIN  MADE. 


GEO.  PERRY  & C9>i  Ltd.,  Camden  Row,  Dublin. 


MONEY  IN  FOWL 

L-jEALTHY  chicks  mean  healthy,  paying  poultry.  Keep  your 
* chicks  free  from  Gapes  by  giving  them  OSCO.  Price  !/>■  2/- 
and  3/6,  SHUK  restores  health  to  drooping  fowl,  and  prevents 
cholera.  Price  2('  and  4/^.  Postage  9d.  extra.  Sold  everywhere. 
Agent : — Cork  Chemical  6-  Drug  Co. , Cork. 

Makers:  — Ovelle  Spice  Co..  Newry. 


Our  Readers  wuiiS  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
Farmers’  Cazetto’*  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING  01 
EGGS  IN  CANADA. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Poul- 
try Division  of  the  Dominion  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  provincial 
poultry  branch,  an  egg  marketing  service  waN 
established  in  Alberta  some  three  years  ago, 
through  which  the  farmers  of  the  province 
could  sell  their  eggs  on  a quality  basis  and  gel 
cash  for  their  products.  The-  object  in  view 
was  to  stimulate  the  poultry  industry  in  the 
province  by  eliminating  the  many  disadvan- 
tages of  marketing  eggs  through  the  country 
stores,  and  to  ensure  the  farmers  the  highest 
price  possible  for  their  eggs.  Since  its  incep- 
tion approximately  135,000  dozen  eggs  per 
year  have  been  sold  for  farmers  in  Alberta 
through  the  marketing  service. 

This  work  has  been  organised  on  the  same 
plan  that  has  developed  the  egg  business  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Its  success  is  based  purely  on  good  organisa- 
tion and  the  principle  of  selling  eggs  according 
to  quality.  The  eggs  supplied  by  the  farmers 
are  candled  and  classified  according  to  the 
Canadian  standard  for  eggs,  viz.,  specials.  No. 
I’s,  and  No.  2’s.  The  result  has  been  a de- 
cided improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs 
offered  for  sale.  The  farmers  of  the  province 
that  have  taken  advantage  of  the  services  are 
taking  a keener  interest  in  their  poultry,  and 
many  have  doubled  the  number  kept  since  the 
egg  marketing  service  has  started  in  their  com- 
munity. 


NEWCASTLE-WEST  SHOW 
COMMITTEE. 

A meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
held  in  the  Carnegie  Hall,  Newcastle-West,  on 
the  17th  June.  Captain.  Curling,  J.P.,  presided. 

The  correspondence  included  the  announce- 
ment of  the  following  special  gift  prizes: — A 
turnip  cutter,  value  six  guineas,  for  the  best 
beast  in  the  show,  from  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society,  Dublin;  a challenge  cup, 
value  five  guineas,  from  Messrs.  Fullwood  and 
Bland,  for  the  best  cheese  in  the  Newcastle- 
West  Show;  a special  cash  prize  of  two 
guineas  from  Messrs.  Hansen’s  Laboratory, 
Ltd.,  for  the  best  cheese  in  the  show;  a silver 
cup  from  Messrs.  Keeps,  Ltd.,  to  be  won  out- 
right, for  the  best  butter  exhibited  in  open 
cured  butter  class;  a gold  medal  to  the  mana- 
ger and  a prize  of  two  guineas  to  the  butter- 
maker  for  the  best  butter  in  the  show  from 
the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency,  Ltd.,  Limerick. 

Miss  J.  MacQuillan,  Dublin,  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Irish  fanciers  and  local  sections 
of  poultry.  The  judges  for  other  sections  will 
be  selected  at  the  next  meeting.  Collectors 
were  appointed  for  the  fairs  at  Rathkeale  and 
Abbeyfeale. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Phelan,  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  O’Grady,  and  passed  in  silence: — “ That 
we  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Costelloe  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Costelloe,  who 
was  an  earnest  and  energetic  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  making  last  year’s  dog  show  such  a great 
success.” 

The  County  and  District  Councillors  in  the 
show  area  were  unanimously  nominated  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Committee. 

A long  discussion  look  place  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  show  field  as  to  its  enclosure,  etc., 
but  nothing  definite  was  arrived  at. 

A meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was 
fixed’  for  Thursday,  the  8th  July.  Suggestions 
were  made  relative  to  membership  of  the 
General  Committee  and  the  formation  of  a 
Working  Committee,  which  will  be  discussed 
at  the  next  general  meeting. 


POULTRY  RINGS-CELLULOID 

iod.  per  doz.;  el- 100. 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmer's  or  isco  Brands,  29/-.  Cash  with  order. 

J.  ATIINS  i C9.,  Ltd.,  54  SiHtb  Mall,  COII 
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SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  LOADS. 

Hv  Cai’i'.  D’Arcv  Hamilton,  K.A.M.C. 

For  some  few  years  past  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  most  shooters  to 
use  smaller  charges.  Not  that  it  really 
began  with  the  shooters  themselves;  the 
ammunition  manufacturers  and  especially  the 
powder  makers  started  the  innovation.  The 
decreased  loads  have  usually  referred  to  shot 
more  than  to  powder,  though  the  latter  has  to 
some  extent  been  influenced  loo.  Formerly 
the  standard  charge  for  use  in  an  ordinary  12- 
bore  gun  w'as  three  drams. of  black  powder  (or 
Its  equivalent  in  a nitro-powder)  and  an  ounce 
and  an  eighth  of  shot.  The  equivalent  re- 
ferred to  was  forty-two  grains  of  one  of  the 
lutro  powders  then  in  use — -usually  Schultze 
Amberite  or  some  other.  Then  came  the  days 
of  the  more  recent  and  newer  nitro  powders; 
these  were  nearly  all  known  as  concentrated  ” 
powders;  in  the  case  of  Ballistite  twenty-six 
grains  {now  twenty-five  grains)  being  equal  to 
forty-two  grains  of  Schultze  or  Amberite, 
while  thirty-three  and  thirty-six  grains  of  cer- 
tain others  equalled  the  larger  charge  of  the 
older  brands.  It  was,  howeverj  soon  found 
that  the  ounce  and  an-eighth  shot  charge  was 
rather  too  much  for  the  concentrated  powders ; 
and  as  they  were  very  quick  in  ignition,  free 
from  recoil,  clean  and  pleasant  to  use,  they 
soon  became  popular^,  and  are  so  to  this  day, 
even  superseding  to  a great  extent  some  of  the 
older  and  once»-favourite  brands.  And  so  it 
came  about  there  was  a reduction  of  the  shot 
charge,  which  became  an  ounce  and  a-sixteenth, 
in  many  cases  a bare  ounce  only  being  used, 
rhereforc  it  happens  that  if  you  go  into  well 
nigh  any  gunmaker’s  shop  to  buy  cartridges, 
those  offered  you  would  contain  the  smaller 
charge,  although  the  larger  loads  would  be 
loaded  for  you  or  got  for  you  if  you 
preferred  them.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
is  how  the  case  stands  to-day.  Now, 
as  already  said,  these  standardised  loads 
give  universal  satisfaction  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  ordinary  shooters;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  12-bore  guns  in  the  making  are 
still  regulated  to  shoot  the  regulation  shot 
charge  of  one  ounce  and  an-eighth.  This  is 
the  load  used  by  gunmakers  in  testing  and  re- 
gulating the  actual  shooting  of  any  12-bore 
they  may  be  building.  And  when  the  gun  is 
finished  and  sent  home  to  the  customer,  that  is 
the  charge  it  has  been  made  to  shoot.  Thus 
the  question  naturally  arises.  What  improve- 
ment or  other  benefit  is  likely  or  possible  by 
using  a load  the  gun  was  not  regulated  to 
shoot.'’  (Of  course,  there  are  lightly-built  12- 
bore  guns  made  for  youths  and  ladies,  and  such 
light  guns  shoot  a specially  selected  charge  of 
their  own,  but  my  remarks  apply  to  standard 
full-sized  twelves.)  And  I could  never  see 
how  in  either  theory  or  practice  the  shooting 
of  any  gun  could  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a 
smaller  charge  than  that  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  use  with  it.  Less  recoil,  with  high 
velocity  (quickness),  are  the  attributes  clainied 
for  the  concentrated  powders  with  reduced 
shot  charges.  Granted ; a shooter  need  not 
hold  so  far  ahead  of  a rapidly  fixing  bird  or 
fast-going  rabbit,  for  the  smaller  charge  of 
shot  travels  quicker  than  a larger  one.  'i  ou 
can  throw  a small  stone  farther  and  faster  than 
a larger  one.  But  will  you  get  the  same  results 
or  do  the  same  damage  ? Try  it  and  see.  Con- 
sequently it  follows  the  heavier  shot  charge  is 
more  pow'erful  and  effective  than  tlie  smaller 
one,  and  if  somewhat  slower  a little  more  for- 
ward allow’ancc  makes  matters  equal.  .As  for 
recoil  and  gun  headache  the  result  thereof 
the  writer  has  qcver  suffered  from  either,  in 
which  respect  he  may  be  more  fortunate  than 
others;  all  the  same,  if  one's  gun  fits  him  as  it 
should  do  and  is  properly  balanced,  there 
should  be  no  more  kick  or  recoil  with  the 
larger  charge  than  with  the  smaller;  for  it  was 
the  larger  and  not  the  reduced  loads  the  gnn 
u as  Ni.ule  l>i  ^hout. 

.\t  the  Clay  Bird  Shooting  .Association’s 
Championship  meeting  in  July  there  will  be 


teams  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  other  countries.  Scotland  is  sending  a 
speciallx  strong  representative  team.  We  hear 
of  no  interest  being  taken  in  the  tournament 
in  Ireland.  And  yet  there  are  big  prizes  in 
both  money  and  kind.  .Any  reader  interested 
in  the  matter  can  get  full  information  with  pro- 
gramme by  applying  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Middlesex  Gun  Club,  22  Conduit  Street,  Bond 
Street,  London.  All  shooters  are  sure  of  a 
hearty  w'elcome. 

Angling  continues  good  in  most  quarters. 
Fine  sport  is  being  obtained  in  the  Waterville 
district,  also  on  the  Cork  Lee  and  throughout 
the  county.  The  Bandon  River  is  affording 
good  trouting.  Many  rods  are  out  in  Lough 
Mask,  Lough  Corrib,  and  the  Shannon  Lakes. 
The  Erne  at  Ballyshannon  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lough  Erne, 
too.  Little  doing  on  the  Galway  Corrib ; this 
once  splendid  salmon  stream  seems  out  of 
order  for  a long  time  past  now.  All  over  the 
North  there  is  plenty  of  fun  to  be  had  among 
trout,  but  not  much  among  salmon.  Angling 
is  specially  good  round  the  Belfast  district. 
The  Wicklow  lakes  and  streams  are  fishing 
well,  and  a few  salmon  have  been  taken  by  rod 
and  line  in  the  Wexford  Slaney  since  our  last 
notes  were  penned.  Sport  very  dull  round 
Dublin. 

We  mentioned  last  xveek  the  fact  that  some 
angling  visitors  had  packed  up  and  gone  home. 
We  have  made  enquiries  and  find  their  depar- 
ture was  not  due  to  bad  sport  or  to  interfer- 
ence, but  to  high  charges.  This  is  unfortun- 
ate, but  hotel  and  lodging  charges  have  risen 
like  everything  else.  Private  lodgings  with 
board  are  just  as  dear  as  hotel  board  and 
lodging,  go  where  you  will.  Still,  we  are  sorry 
visitors  to  Ireland  could  not  stay,  for  we  have 
far  too  few  of  them  of  late. 


.As  for  shooting  visitors  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  any  this  coming  season.  For  the  bringing 
of  arms  of  any  sort  or  any  kind  of  ammunition 
into  Ireland  is  now  an  impossibility.  And  even 
if  guns  and  cartridges  were  got  intio  the  coun- 
try, «they  could  not  be  used  without  a special 
permit  from  the  authorities,  and  that  permit 
would  not  be  granted.  Even  if  it  was,  guns 
and  ammunition  would  probably  be  soon 
raided,  and  possibly  worse  would  follow'.  All 
of  w’hich  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  pre- 
sent breeding  and  nesting  time  has  been  and  is 
one  of  the  best  on  record.  Every  sort  of  game, 
ground  and  winged,  have  done  remarkably 
well,  and  the  outlook  is  exceptionally  good. 
The  more  the  pity,  therefore,  that  our  once  re- 
gular shooting  visitors  need  not  be  looked  for, 
and,  of  course,  the  greater  the  loss  to  the 
natives  of  the  rural  resorts  where  they  lodged, 
lived,  shot,  and  spent  their  money. 

A'lany  rivers  are  running  low  now,  and  the 
water  is  clear.  Fly-fishing  especially-  in  the* 
day-time  is  not  easy  in  such  conditions,  and 
often  impossible.  All  the  same,  an  astute, 
competent  rodster  may  still  get  sport  if  he  goes 
the  right  way  to  work.  Let  him  discard  his 
Hies  for  once,  and  fit  up  a very  fine  casting-line 
with  a small  hook  and  about  two  pellets  of  shot 
in  the  gut  of  the  hook.  The  hook  should  be 
baited  with  a small  red  worm  covering  the  barb 
and  shank  thoroughly.  Thus  equipped,  let  him 
then  approach  a clear  pool  carefully,  and 
standing  well  behind  it,  send  a long  cast 
straight  to  its  head.  As  the  worm  rolls  back 
along  the  bottom  the  first  trout  that  sees  it  will 
go  for  it  if  the  angler  is  himself  well  out  of 
sight  and  not  seen  by  the  trout.  But  if  the 
rodsman  gets  up  on  the  bank  and  throws  a 
line  down  stream  to  the  pool,  then  he  might  as 
well  throw  his  hat  at  it.  for  everj-  fish  in  the 
])ool  can  sec  him. 

.After  night-fall,  too,  when  the  water  is  clear 
and  low,  trout  ma\’  be  got  which  W'ould  not 
look  at  any  lure  in  the  daytime.  For  night- 
work  nothing  beats  a lar.ge  sedgefly.  .Any 
l,((  kli'  lufichant  will  supply  them.  Wait  lill 
It  IS  nearly  dark  and  fish  with  the  sedge  close 
under  the  banks.  Fish  should  be  caiyght  be- 
any knowledgable  angler. 


A correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  a 1 
paragraph  in  the  “ Anglo-Celt,”  in  which  it  is 
stated  some  bream  netted  near  ICilleshandra 
weighed  fiom  12  to  20  lbs.  each.  Our  corre-  ' 
spondent  questions  these  weights.  So  do  we.  ; 
We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  bream  attain- 
ing any  such  weights,  nor  do  we  believe  any  ' 
bream  have  ever  done  so.  I 


Horse  racing  is  taboo  in  these  pages,  but  in 
reply  to  “Regular  Reader”  (whom  we  would 
like  to  oblige),  we  would  say  we  think  Spion  \ 
Kop  won  the  Derby  because  he  passed  the 
winning  post  first ! The  reason  the  favourite  : 
did  NOT  win  was,  in  our  opinion,  because  Spion . 
Kop  wouldn’t  let  him.  We  fear  this  is  all  tlic 
information  we  can  give  “ Regular  Reader  ”; 
Our  Office  Boy’s  mother,  however,  agrees  with 
our  views. 

We  have  heard  of  no  suggestions  from  any 
quarter  about  increasing  the  game  and  gun  ( 
licence.  Neither  do  we  think  any  increase  I 
likely.  The  number  of  men  taking  out  either 
licence  in  Ireland  is  not  great,  certainly  not  j 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  i 
chequer  trying  to  replenish  his  Budget  by  in-  » 
creasing  the  ^£3  and  10s.  at  present  paid  for  i" 
those  licences.  ' 

“J.  W.,”  Co.  Derry,  would  do  better  to  cm-  ! 
ploy  a professional  rabbit  trapper;  he  keeps  ^ 
the  rabbits  in  payment  for  his  services,  and  1 
will  soon  clear  the  place.  An  advertisement 
will  put  him  in  touch  with  one.  The  nets  can  i 
be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Garnett,  Crampton  '1 
Court,  Dublin.  Pouch  nets  may  be  pegged  I 
down  over  the  holes  and  the  rabbits  ferretted  1 
into  them. 


Ill  reply  to  “ J.  F.,”  Co.  Cork,  it  is  very  hard  ^ 
to  trap  a cunning  animal  like  the  otter.  How- 
ever, good  strong  gin  rabbit  traps  may  be  set  , 
m the  holes  unbaited.  Before  handling  the 
traps  smear  hands  and  traps  freely  with  a bit 
of  raw  beef  or  raw  fish.  Do  not  smoke  while 
near  the  holes  or  “ holts.”  W^e  hardly  think  ; 
trapping  will  be  very  successful,  but  this  is  the 
way  to  set  about  it.  j 


NOTES  ON  COMING  SHOWS.  * 

-As  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising  columns  * 
the  agricultural  show  of  • the  Banbridge  Farm-  I 
ing  Society  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  27th  f, 
July,  next.  The  sections  include  horses,  I 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  butter  and 
honey,  and  also  riding,  driving,  and  jumping  I 
competitions,  etc.  The  prize  list  and  entry  ' 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretarv,  Mr. 

W.  J.  Spratt. 

The  County  Cavan  .Agricultural  Society,  « 
Ltd.,  have  arranged  to  hold  their  annual  show  f 
at  Cavan  on  8th  September.  Full  particulars  - 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Patrick  Galligan.  .1 


NO  HOEING. 


One  application  of  “ EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLEE  to 
Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards,  etc., 
instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens  the 
gravel,  and  thus  diepensee  with  the  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory process  of  hoeing.  Acknowledged  by 
users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving  preparation 
yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gardeners.  The 
" EBLANA  ” WEED  EILLEB,  prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Laboratory,  is  concentrated  to  double  the  usual 
strength,  one  gallon  making  50  gallons  for  use,  and 
is  now  largely  need  by  Estate  Agents,  Gardeners,  etc., 
everywhere.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  BOILEAU  AND  BOYD,  LTD.,  46  Mary  Street. 
DnbUn. 


DO  VOLJ  WANT  A 

Bargain  in  a Motor  Car? 

Owner  must  sell:  11.9  Humber  in 

perfect  condition:  newly  done  up; 

5-seater;  first  490  pounds  gets  it. — 
Letters  Box  XL,  this  Office. 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Open  Gear  Iron  Frame  Mower 

Has  enjoyed  your  confidence  for  over  Half-a-Century 


IT  WILL  CUT  ANY 
CROP  OF  GRASS 


Every  part  is  easily 
and 

cheaply  duplicated 


“HIGHLAND” 


The  Hall  Mark  of  Quality 


PREVENTS  FLY  STRIKE 


“BLOOMS”  THE  FLEECE 

SOLE  MAKERS : 

ALEX.  fiOBERTSON  & SONS,  LTD., 

Argyle  Chemical  ^Vorks,  Oban. 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  &-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass, 

SAMU^  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boyd.  Lid,)* 

46  MARY  STREET  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrami Oleum.  Dublin,”  Telephone  No.  2« 


W.  TYZACK,  SONS  & TURNER,  Ltd., 

SHEFFIELD. 

BOTTHBB.  BTRIOKIiNB,  MOWIHO  HAOHIHB  BKCTIOHB 
qHAFV  OUTTHBB.  KJIIVH8  AHD  AOBIODIiTUBAI.  TOOLB. 


KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY  LEADING  IRONMONGERii 


m 

NONPAREIL 


TRADE  CO  § 
MARKS 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 

MILLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain. 

Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &c., 
will  find  the  “ Turner  ” Combined 
oaoBiRSB  ml.*  Mill  Specially  suited  for  their 
rno:”  requirements. 

E.  R A P.  TURNER.  1.5-rt.  (IBS),  IPRWICR 

AnENTi  eea  UieTB.: 

A,  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St„  Belfast. 


EXCESSIVE  TAX  OM  FARMERS 

CAN  BB  AVOIDBD. 

Send  P*sl  Curd  for  Form  100  Al. 

TAXES  RECOVERY.  LTD.. 

Income  Tex  Experte, 

i WESTMORELAND  STREET,  DBBLIH. 
W.  endertake  all  olaese.  of  InconiB  Tar  w.,k. 
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Dairy  and  Incubator 

THERMOMETERS 

Sample  Instrument 

POST  3/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  tor  Quantities 
Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris:  Rue  Saint  Lazare 


FRUIT  SEASON,  1920. 

Preserving  Whole  Fruit  Without  Sugai 


METAL  CAP 

GLASS  DISC 

ONLY  GLASS 
COMES  IN 
CONTACT 
WITH 
THE 

CONTENTS 

2 LB.,  3 LB., 
4 LB.  SIZES 


LLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LIST 
AND 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR 

PRESERVING 
FRUIT 
AT  HOME 
SENT 

ON  RECEIPT 
OF 

POST  CARD 


WHYTE  & SONS,  Ltd.,  Dept.  F. 

Glass  and  China  Merchants,  DUBLIN. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  Ireland  for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire 

SACKS  FOR  SALE^OR  LENT  ON 

A V*  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS,  MOTORS  THRESHERS 
BINDERS.  YACHTS.  BARGES  ETC 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  BROTHERS 

Contractors  to  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Corporation 
of  Dubhn.  O.P.O..  M.Q.  W.R..  etc.,  etc. 


36  USHERS’  QUAY, 

Talatrams  "Petri*  Dublin." 


DUBLIN. 

Taieohone  1675 


INCOIVIE  TAX 

J^^AYMENTS  oblainad.  Appeal*  prepared. 

Exemption*  and  Abatement*  *ecared.  Farm 
Account*  a *peciality.  Wo  are  Income  Tax 
r®  Farmer*'  Union, 

and  the  County  Roacommon  Farmer*'  Aasociation 

M A V O E N & CO.. 

Income  Tax  and  Super  Tax  Experts, 

■«»4  DAME  ST..  DUBLIN. 

Ou^r  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mantinn  tka 
Farmers'  Gazette”  when  replying  to  advertisements 
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Good  Ail  Round  Display, 


TliE  eighteenth  annual  Show  of  horses, 
huttcr,  honey,  home  industries,  and 
cattle,  .sheep,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  eggs, 
wootlwork,  in  connection  with  the  now 
flourishing  North  Antrim  ,\gricultnral  Asso- 
ciation, was  held  on  Tuesday  last  on  the  well 
laid  out  grounds  of  the  Association  adjoining 
tlie  important  market  town  of  Ballymoney. 
The  Association  has  well  upheld  its  former 
prestige  of  bygone  years,  tlie  number  of  en- 
tries being  well  up  to  the  average.  The 
morning  opened  up  rather  threatening,  but  as 
the  day  advanced  the  weather  improved  some- 
what and  kept  up  remarkably  well  until  the 
close  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  The  atten- 
dance during  the  forenoon  was  rather  small, 
but  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  horse  jumping 
and  harness  competitions  got  into  swing,  there 
was  a very  large  assemblage,  who  witnessed 
the  afternoon’s  sport  with  the  utmost  interest. 
The  grounds,  which  are  beautifully  situated  on 
a gentle  eminence  adjoining  the  town,  pre- 
sented a very  animated  appearance  during  the 
afternoon.  The  view  of  the  entire  district 
from  the  grounds  is  exceedingly  charming,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  with  well-wooded  planta- 
tions and  a rich  and  fertile  district  of  country 
in  which  peace  and  plenty  prevail.  The  far- 
mers of  this,  the  northern,  end  of  Co.  Antrim 
have  all  become  peasant  proprietors  of  their 
lands,  with  the  gratifying  result  that  they  are 
all  well  to  do  financially,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  enjoying  the  utmost  affluence. 
Show  day  in  Ballymoney  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks in  their  history,  and,every  effort  is  made 
by  them  to  support  this  great  annual  function. 
That  the  Association  is  increasing  in  influence 
and  popularity  is  demonstrated  by  its  ever-in- 
creasing membership  and  the  great  amount  of 
rivalry  which  takes  place  amongst  the  several 
competitors  for  premier  honours. 

The  judges  in  the  several  classes  were  as 
follows: — Hunting  horses — W.  W.  Kilroy, 
Esq.;  harness  horses — A.  Stevenson,  Esq.;’ 
heavy  horses— W.  Brown,  Esq.  Cattle— T.  W. 
Crawford,  Esq.  Sheep  and  swine— S.  A.  Bell, 
Esq.  Poultry  and  butter  and  eggs  and  honey 
— J.  Gibson,  Esq. 

The  arrangements  for  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Show  fell  largely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  H. 

C.  Wilson  and  J.  Pettigrew,  who,  with  an  ener- 
getic Show  Committee,  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. 

HORSES. 

Horses  were  a strong  section  in  the  Show. 
Ballymoney  district  being  proverbial  for  liorse 
breeding  :ind  Ccittle  raising.  Jn  the  hunter  sec- 
tion  the  quality  was  very  good,  and 
some  very  fine  and  shapely  looking  ani- 
mals were  put  into  competition.  The  animals 
'Were  all  sliown  in  good  condition.  Young 
horses  suitable  for  saddle  were  also  a good 
class,  and  amongst  three-year-olds  there  were 
some  very  useful  looking  exhibits.  Clydes- 
dales Mere  also  a strong  section,  and  some 
very  nsefnl_  animals  were  exhibited.  In  the 
class  for  sires  calculated  to  produce  horses 
.suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  Mr.  James 
Smyth,  Upper  Bronghshane,  Ballymena, 
secured  1st  prize  with  Everlasting  Mac,  a hand-’ 
some  light  hay,  sired  by  Everlasting,  out  of 
Jane  Todd.  Mr.  F.  T.  J.  Hall,  a well-known 
Nortlieni  exhibitor,  was  placed  first  with  Lady 
Mathias  for  the  best  gelding  or  mare,  whilst 
he  also  carried  off  the  Grier  Silver  Cup,  to  be 
won  three  years,  not  necessarily  in  succession 
with  the  same  animal.  Mr.  John  Bamberg 
Ballymena,  another  well-known  exhibitor 
secured  fresh  honours  with  Goodman  loe  for 
the  best  gelding  or  marc,  four  years  old  or  up- 
wards, suitable  for  saddle,  to  be  shown  in 
saddle,  and  to  carry  13  stone  7 lbs.  :Mr.  H.  A. 
Me  \llister,  Ballycastle,  was  first  for  the  best 
brood  mare  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot, 
calculated  to  produce  horses  suitable  for 
-saddle  or  harness.  In  the  three-year-old  class 
Mr.  Henry  Magill,  Kilmandil,  Cnlcrnm  was 


first  with  Aladcap  for  three-year-old  gelding" 
or  mare  suitable  for  harness,  whilst  in  the  class 
for  three-year-olds  suitable  for  saddle  MrJ 
James  Adams,  Kirkinriola,  Ballymena,  got  the 
red  rosette  with  Nellie,  a handsome  chestnut,’ 
sired  by  Azznr.  In  the  two-year-old  classes 
Air.  Samuel  Torrens,  Carnaney,  Ballymoney,: 
was  first  with  Maud,  a beautiful  stepping  hack- 
ney chestnut  mare,  sired  by  Woodland  Com- 
mander, Air.  Robert  Tweed,  Alagheraboy, 
Ballymoney,  being  also  first  with  Usher  Queen 
in  the  two-year-old  gelding  or  mare  class.  Mr. 
H.  A.  AlcAllister,  Ballycastle,  also  annexed 
first  honours  in  the  one-year-old  colt  class 
suitable  for  harness,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  J.  Hall,  Bel- 
fast, first  for  the  best  cob  over  14  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  hands,  with  shoes  on.  In  the 
class  for  cobs  over  13  hands  Air.  R.  F.  Love,- 
Kinvara,  Cliftonville,  Belfast,  secured  first 
prize  with  Squire  Melbourne,  and  Capt.  R.  A. 
Cramsie,  O’Harahrook,  Ballymoney,  first  with 
^ulu  for  the  best  cob  or  pony,  gelding  or  mare, 

13  hands  and  under.  In  the  Clydesdales  the 
principal  prize-winners  were: — Alessrs.  J.  K. 
AIcElderry,  Ballygar,  Ballymoney;  W.  J.  An- 
derson, Lisnamuck,  Blackhill;  Airs.  Ramsay, 
Cullermoney,  Ballymoney;  Air.  T.  Stuart,  New- 
buildings,  Ballymoney.  In  this  section  Mr.  H. 
Rankin  Alorrison,  Aleathpark,  Coleraine,  i 
gained  premier  honours,  and  the  Clydesdale  ’ 
silver  medal  for  the  best  Clydesdale  mare  in 
foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  with  his  fashionably 
bred  brood  mare,  Flora.  In  the  farmers’ 
classes,  confined  to  Co.  Antrim  farmers,  and  to 
farmers  outside  the  county  within  10  miles  of 
Ballymoney,  Mr.  Thomas  Hart  gained  first 
prize  with  Eizzie  for  the  best  gelding  or  mare, 
other  than  pure  bred,  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  four  years  old  and  upwards;  whilst 
in  the  three-year-old  class  for  gelding  or  mare 
other  than  pure-bred  Air.  J.  K.  AIcColliim, 
Drumcroon,  Coleraine,  was  awarded  first  prize.  ' 
In  the  two-year-old  class,  other  than  pure-bred. 
Air.  T.  Stuart,  Newbnildings,  Ballymoney,  was 
first  with  Thermutis,  Air.  J.  K.  AlcColluin, 
Drumcroon,  Coleraine,  being  first  for  the  best 
year-old  colt,  other  than  pnre-bred,  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the  yearling 
class  for  the  best  yearling  colt  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  Air.  Thomas  J.  White  I 
The  Trench,  Ballycastle,  was  first,  and  for  the  I 
best  brood  mare  Mr.  J.  Chestnutt,  Cappadale,  J 
Stranocnm,  was  first  with  Nellie.  Air.  Robert 
Tweed,  Alagheraboy,  Ballymoney,  carried  off 
the  Tweed  silver  cup,  value  20  guineas,  for  tlie 
best  exhibit  in  classes  8,  9,  10,  and  ii. 

CATTLE. 

Cattle  was  also  a strong  section  in  the 
Show,  and  some  very  fine  milch  cows  and 
young  stock  were  exhibited.  For  the  best 
Shorthorn  bull  calved  prior  to  1919  Air.  James 
Gaston,  Ballylongh,  Knockabollett,  ^secured 
first  place  with  Spanish  Gold,  a massive  look- 
ing animal  sired  by  Newburn  Renown,  out  of 
Catherine  8th,  Air.  Arthur  AlcKinlay,  Dervock, 
being  placed  second.  For  the  best  Shorthorn 
bull  calved  in  1919  Air.  J.  Wallace,  Anticur  a 
prominent  exhibitor  at  Northern  shows  gained 
first  prize  with  Cluny  Floral  Chief.  Air. 
AlcHngh  Gray,  Glenbrook,  secured  three  first 
prizes,  winning  for  the  best  Shorthorn  cow 
the  best  Shorthorn  heifer  calved  in  1918,  and 
best  Shorthorn  heifer  calved  in  1919.  ’ Air. 

Hair>  Alullan,  Charles  Street,  Ballymonev 
gamed  a first  prize  for  the  best  cow  (Dexter) 
any  other  pure-bred  than  Shorthorn;  Air. 
James  Lyons,  Carhglass,  Dervock,  first  for  the 
best  cow  other  than  pure-bred,  any  age  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  Air.  A.  Al’cKir- 
lay,  Ballynagor,  Dervock,  gaining  first  prize 
for  the  hest-weanling  calf;  whilst  Air.  James 
McKinney,  Greenhill,  Ballymonej',  carried  off  ' 
first  prizes  for  the  best  heifer,  other  than  pure- 
bred, calved  m 1918;  first  for  the  best  heifer 
calved  in  1918;  first  for  the  best  heifer  calved 
in  igiS  the  progeny  of  a registered  Dairy  cow 
which  IS  on  the  Department’s  register  at  date 

Continued  on  pase  792. 
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WAR  REFUGEES. 

Mrs.  GROGAN  has  re.sponclcd  to  our 
suggestion  that  she  sliould  give  us_  a 
little  more  information  about  that  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  rabbit,  the  Chinchilla. 

The  information  of  its  chequered  history 
lends  a further  interest  to  the  breed,  for  the 
poor  little  bunnies  evidently  suffered  the  ut- 
most rigours  of  the  European  war,  and  would 
have  been  exterminated  altogether  had  it  not 
been  for  the  French.  Mrs.  Grogan  is  well 
fitted  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  and  in  buying 
up  the  prize  winners  at  the  Paris  Show  and 
establishing  the  best  of  the  breed  in  this  coun- 
try she  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  our 
rabbit  fanciers  in  Ire- 
land. Let  us  give  the 
war  refugees  a warm 
welcome. 

We  would  point  out  to 
our  members  that  Mrs. 

Grogan  has  said  that  if 
an3^  members  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the 
breed  she  will  be  very 
pleased  to  see  them  at 
Slaney  Park,  Baltinglass, 
and  show  them  round 
her  hutches.  Will  any 
members  who  would 
care  to  take  advantage 
of  this  kind  offer  please 
communciate  with  our 
Rabbit  Secretary,  Mrs. 

W y b e r,  Wilniount 
Lodge,  Killiney,  Co. 

Dublin.  If  a sufficient 
number  apply,  a party 
might  be  made  up  for 
the  visit,  which  certainly 
would  be  an  interesting 


breeders,  including  the  ist  and  2nd  prize  win- 
ners at  the  recent  Paris  International  Show. 
They  vary  slightly  in  Show  points,  but  every 
one  of  their  pelts  could  be  used  in  the  pine 
garment.  Of  what  other  breed  could  this  be 
said?  The  Chinchilla  rabbit  is  still  very 
scarce,  but  they  are  such  hardy,  prolific,  early 
maturing  little  things_  that  I have  no  doubt 
they  will  soon  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Just 
a word  of  warning.  Be  very  careful  from 
whom  you  buy.  I have  been  warned  not  once, 
but  several  times,  from  quite  different  sources, 
that  unscrupulous  breeders  have  been  using  the 
demand  for  these  lovely  little  creatures  for 
their  immediate  gain,  and  have  been  sending 
out  specimens  that  are  not  true  bred.  I be- 


further information  I shall  be  alwaj’S  glad  to 
tell  anything  that  I know,  also  to  advise  as  to 
where  really  reliable  stock  can  be  obtained.  If 
anyone  is  sufficiently  interested  to  journey  a-, 
far  as  Baltinglass,  notbing  w'ould  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  show  those  I have. 

Evict, YN  Grogan,  U.I. 


THE  CHINCHILLA 
RABBIT  FOR  FUR 
AND  FOOD. 

IN  response  to  the 
editorial  note  on  the 
U.I.  page  of  May 
29th,  I have  much  plea- 
sure in  telling  what  I know'  of  this  quite 
unique  and  fascinating  breed.  I think  it  right 
to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  much 
of  what  I am  about  to  write  has  been  gleaned 
from  others,  as  I have  only  had  Chinchillas 
myself  for  a few  months. 

The  breed  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Serbia  before  the  war.  Rabbit  breeders  thme 
knew  that  the  real  Chinchilla  Lanigera,  which 
is,  or  rather  was,  a native  of  South  America, 
was  practically  extinct,  and  that  this  most 
lovely,  if  rather  perishable,  fur  was  no  longer 
on  the  market,  so  they  set  themselves  to 
evolve  a rabbit  whose  fur  would  take  its  place. 
This  they  succeeded  in  doing  so  well  that  the 
pelts  at  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  were  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  real  article  when  made 
up,  and  excelled  the  real  Chinchilla  in  that 
they  were  better  and  did  not  discolour  from 
wet,  as  the  pelt  of  Chinchilla  Lanigera  does. 
The  furriers  of  Paris  soon  saw  the  value  of 
these  beautiful  pelts  and  bought  up  greedily 
all  they  could  obtain.  Some  French  rabbit 
fanciers  heard  of  this  and  went  to  Serbia,  and 
obtained  live  specimens;  these  they  just  kept 
going  during  the  war,  which  was  very  for- 
tunate, as  I am  given  to  understand  that  all 
those  in  Serbia  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
unspeakable  Bulgar! 

The  adult  Chinchilla  rabbit  fur  is  very  beau- 
tiful, but  the  baby  10  to  12  weeks  skin  more 
closely  resembles  Chinchilla  Lanigera,  both  in 
size  and  texture.  A great  point  in  their  favour 
is  their  uniformity  of  colour.  I myself  have 
imported  specimens  from  three  leading  French 


CHINCHILLA  RABBIT. 

Winner  of  second  prize  at  Paris  International  Show.  The  property  of  Mrs 
Grogan,  Slaney  Park,  Baltinglass,  Co.  Wicklow. 


lieve  the  same  thing  was  done  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Beveren.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
purchasers  of  these  spurious  specimens  are 
quite  innocently  sending  on  their  offspring 
with  the  inevitably  ensuing  disappointment. 
This  is  not  only  bad  for  the  purchaser,  but  bad 
also  for  the  breed.  Therefore,  I say,  be  care- 
ful! 

Tire  French  standard  is  as  follows: — - 

Points. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

United  Irishwomen  Rabbit  Society. — Tlie 
Demonstration  Train  in  England  seems,  from 
the  report  in  “ Fur  and  Feather,”  to  be  doing 
wonderful  work  in  encouraging  the  breeding 
of  rabbits  for  fur  as  well  as  food.  Beverens, 
blue,  white,  and  giant;  Chinchillas,  silvers  and 
Havanas,  seem  to  be  the 
favourites.  We  have 
them  all  in  this  country, 
and  good  specimens, 
too,  and  I hope  our 
members  who  possess 
them  are  rearing  plenty 
of  youngsters,  as  now 
is  the  time  to  breed  in 
order  to  ensure  good 
winter  coats  during  the 
season  when  furs  fetch 
the  highest  prices.  I 
trust  shortly  to  be  in  a 
position  to  afford  rabbit 
breeders  information 
which  should  be  of  value 
to  them  in  the  disposal 
of  pelts.— F.  E.  Wyber, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Wil- 
mount  Cottage,  Killiney. 

Forthcoming  Shows. — 
The  Cappagh  Branch  of 
the  United  Irishwomen 
are  holding  their  Show 
on  July  15th,  for  which 
entries  close  on  July  3rd. 
This  Show  is  always  one 
of  the  most  successful 
held  by  the  United  Irish- 
women, and  the  very  re- 
presentative and  numer- 
ous classes  ought  to  en- 
courage all  exhibitors  to 
do  their  best  in  the  com- 
petitions. All  further 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Miss 
E.  Walsh,  Ballylemon  Lodge,  Cappagh, 
County  Waterford.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived the  schedule  of  the  _ Cappoquin 
United  Irishwomen  Show,  but  this  will  not 
be  held  till  August  19th.  _ Further  particulars 
of  this  Show  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Spil- 
lane,  Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford. 


General  appearance  ... 

Size,  to  lbs. 

Colour  (Chinchilla  colour  evenly  ticked 
throughout,  under  coat  full  soft 
slate) 

Coat,  exceedingly  soft  and  dense  (not  a 
flying  coat) 

Head,  well  posed  and  free  from  coarse- 
ness ...  ...  - ... 

Ears,  small,  erect,  and  to  match  body 
colour,  with  darker  lines  on  edge  of 
ears 

Eyes,  full,  bright,  round  and  dark 

Feet,  small,  and  as  evenly  ticked  as 
possible  ... 
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A dewlap  is  no  fault.  A putty  nose  is 
a defect. 

Their  general  shape  and  appearance  (except, 
of  course,  colour)  is  that  of  the  wild  rabbit. 
Their  disposition  is  perfect,  being  excellent 
mothers,  and  their  constitution  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  - 

If  any  readers  of  this  page  would  like  any 


Lisnadill  Branch.— Miss  Bourke  gave  a de- 
monstration in  Ardagh  cheese  on  Thursday 
evening.  Tune  loth,  to  the  members  of  Lisna- 
dill  Branch  of  U.I.  Two  new  members  joined 
—Misses  E.  and  L.  Johnston.  Other  members 
were  present  who  had  not  seen  this  particular 
cheese  made. — E.  Nelson,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Rathfarnham  Branch  U.I.  are  offering 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  at  the  local  Show 
(Terenure  and  Horticultural  Society),  los., 
7s.  6d.,  and  Ss.  for  small  “ Ardagh  ” cheese  not 
over  4 lbs.,  returnable  if  label  enclosed,  or  if 
for  sale  mark  price  on  cheese;  is.  entrance  fee. 
The  Show  is  to  be  held  by  kind  permission  of 
C.  Wisdom  Hely,  Esq.,  at  “ Oakland,”  Rathgar, 
on  Saturday,  July  24th.  Entries  close  Wednes- 
day, July  2ist.  Forms  may  be  had  from  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  A.  PHreBS,  Esq.,  Tymon  Lodge, 
Tallaght,  Co.  Dublin. 


The  cheapest  kind 
people’s  experience. 


of  experience  is  other 
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of  show;  first  for  heifer  calved  in  1919,  pro- 
geny of  a registered  Dairy  cow  which  is  on 
the  Department’s  register  at  date  of  show; 
first  for  the  best  Shorthorn  cow  or  heifer;  first 
for  the  best  heifer  calved  in  1918,  other  than 
pure-bred;  first  for  the  best  heifer  calved  in 
1919  other  than  pure-bred;  also  the  Leslie  Hill 
Silver  Cup,  presented  by  J.  G.  Leslie,  Esq., 
D.L.,  for  the  best  crossbred  heifer  under  three 
years,  born  in  the  County  of  Antrim;  the  sil- 
ver cup,  value  £3  3s.,  presented  by  Messrs. 
R.  Silcock  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  for  the  best 
cow  or  heifer  fed  on  Silcock’s  cakes  or  meals, 
the  property  of  a resident  in  North  Antrim, 
with  Daisy’s  Choice  and  the  Heart  o’ 
Corn,  silver  trophy,  presented  by  Messrs. 
McElderry  and  Pollock,  Ballymoney,  for  the 
best  group  of  three  crossbred  cattle  in  the 
show,  the  property  of  a bona  fide  Co.  Antrim 
farmer.  Mr.  Hugh  Donaghy  obtained  first 
prize  for  the  best  cow  any  other  pure  breed 
than  Shorthorn,  and  Mr.  James  Lyons,  Cam- 
glass,  Dervock,  first  for  cow  other  than  pure- 
bred, any  age,  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  same  exhibitor  also  carried  off 
first  prize  for  the  best  registered  Dairy  cow, 
and  Mr.  James  G.  Leslie,  Leslie  Hill,  Bally- 
mena, first  for  the  best  pure-bred  Hereford 
(male  or  female).  In  the  farmers’  classes 
(confined  to  Co.  Antrim  farmers  and  farmers 
outside  the  county  within  10  miles  radius  of 
Ballymoney)  Capt.  R.  A.  Cramsie,  O’Hara- 
brook,  Ballymoney,  was  first  for  the  best 
Shorthorn  bull  calved  prior  to  1919;  Mr.  James 
Lyons,  Carnglass,  Dervock,  first  for  the  best 
Shorthorn  bull  calved  in  1919.  Mr.  R.  Camp- 
bell, Oldtown,  Ballyboggy,  Dervock,  secured 
premier  honours  for  the  best  cow  any  other 
than  pure-bred  suitable  for  general  purposes. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep  were  not  a strong  section,  inasmuch 
as  the  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  country  do 
not,  as  a rule,  go  in  largely  for  sheep  rearing. 


but,  all  the  same,  there  were  some  very  good 
types  of  Border-Leicesters,  and  amongst  the 
first  prize  winners  in  this  section  were: — Rev. 
R.  J.  Mcllmoyle,  Dervock,  who  obtained  no 
less  than  three  firsts  and  three  second  prizes; 
Robert  Morrow,  Carncullagh,  Stranocum; 
Robert  Morrison,  Carncullagh;  Hill  Smith, 
Glenbank,  Ballycastle,  and  Robert  Smith,  also 
of  same  district.  In  this  connection  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Mcllmoyle,  Dervock,  carried  off  the 
McClure  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  group  of  three 
Border-Leicester  sheep  in  the  show,  and  also 
the  Border-Leicester  silver  medal  presented  by 
the  Border-Leicester  Sheep  Breeders  for  the 
best  animal  of  either  sex  of  the  Border- 
Leicester  breed,  either  registered  or  eligible 
for  registration. 

PICS. 

Swine  were  also  a small  section,  but  some 
very  fine  animals  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Lusk,  Knockabollet,  obtained  a first  prize 
for  the  best  boar  farrowed  previous  to  1st 
November,  1919.  Mr.  Peter  Gray,  Dirraw, 
Timroy,  also  obtained  a first  for  the  best  boar 
farrowed  on  or  after  ist  November,  1919,  and 
for  the  best  sow,  farrowed  previous  to  ist 
November,  1919,  in  pig  or  having  a litter  within 
six  months  preceding  the  show,  Mr.  Wm.  Fin- 
lay, Ballytaggart,  Kilraughts,  obtained  a first 
prize.  Mr.  Thomas  Gumming,  Ballymena, 

gained  a first  prize  with  Rejected  Again  for 
the  best  sow  farrowed  on  or  after  ist  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  and  also  carried  off  the  silver  medal 
offered  by  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 

Society  for  the  best  Large  White  Ulster  pig 
that  is  registered  in  the  Large  White  Ulster 
Pig  Herd  Book  with  the  same  animal. 

OTHER  CLASSES. 

Goats  were  not  a very  strong  class,  but  all 
of  the  exhibits  were  of  exceptional  quality. 
The  principal  prize-winners  were: — Harry 

Dinsmore,  Stove  Row,  Coleraine;  D.  Kennedy, 
New  Row,  Coleraine;  T.  and  J.  Shiels,  Macfin, 
and  Alexander  Beckett,  Ballycormick,  Bally- 
mena. 

In  the  poultry  sec- 
tion there  was  a 
splendid  exhibit,  the 
principal  prize-win- 
ners b e i n g; — J. 
Woods,  Beechfield, 
Sion  Mills,  Tyrone; 
Mr.  Morrison, 
Glasswater  House, 
Crossgar,  Co.  Down; 
James  Cowie,  Dun- 
murray,  Belfast;  R. 
Gilroy,  Glasslough, 
Monaghan  ; Major 
W.  E.  H.  Workman, 
Carrowdore  Castle, 
Drogheda  ; J.  C. 
Craig,  Royal 
Avenue,  Belfast; 
Mrs.  M.  Nevin, 
Church  Place,  Por- 
tadown  ; Luke 
Semple,  Ballyvister, 
Don  aghadee,  Co. 
Down;  H.  Hegan, 
Oldfield,  Porta- 
down;  W.  Graham, 
Muckamore,  Co.  An- 
trim; W.  Ash  King, 
Kilwaughter  Rec- 
tory, Larne;  J.  A. 
Gault,  Ballymoney; 
A.  W.  Fowler, 
Drumbane,  Balla- 
rena;  Frank  O’Neill, 
Cullybackey. 

The  first  prize 
winners  in  the  egg- 
section  of  the  Show 
were: — Miss  M. 
Hunter,  Burnquar- 
ter,  Ballymoney; 
Miss  M.  Alcllmoyle, 
Dervock;  Mr.  Albert 
Hanna,  Ballygar, 
BalLnnoney. 

In  the  butter  de- 
partment Miss  J.  N. 
Henr>q  Mountsan- 

Continued  on  page  794. 


Doctor^s  Advice. 

By  a Physician.  ff 

IT  will  be  seen  from  our  remarks  in  last  two  i 
or  three  issues  that  one’s  health  is,  after 
all,  more  dependent  on  the  care  taken  of  1 
It  by  the  individual  himself  (or  herself)  than 
on  any  other  factor.  Granted  that  even  the  | 
most  careful  of  us  cannot  always  stave  off  an  J 
attack  of,  say,  diphtheria,  influenza,  or  some  |3 
other  disease,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  fact  ;! 

that  the  great  mass  of  the  general  public,  town  J, 

and  country,  make  very  perfunctory  efforts,  if 
they  make  any  at  all,  to  avoid  or  stave  off  any-  ! 
thing  in  the  way  of  sickness  or  ill-health.  They  (■ 
just  jog  along  anyhow;  neglect  the  simplest  i; 
precautions;  disregard  the  bowels,  regularity  5 
of  sleep  and  meals;  commit  all  sorts  of  indis-  i 
cretions,  both  of  drink  and  diet  between  meals 
and  at  other  times,  and,  in  short,  lay  up  for  } 
themselves  the  foundation  of  permanent  ill-  ) 
health  in  after  years,  wholly  as  a result  of  their 
own  want  of  thought  and  carelessness.  We  > 

are  not  in  any  way  over-stating  the  case;  our  i 

readers  may  rest  assured  of  that.  Then,  when  i 

at  last  chronic  ill-health  comes  about,  the  doc-  i 

tor  is  called  in,  the  doctor,  poor  man,  well  'i 

knowing  he  can  by  this  time  do  little,  if  any-  i 

thing,  for  the  sufferer.  f 

One  morning  some  few  weeks  ago  we  were  I 
cut  somewhat  early,  and  met  a party  of  school-  ! 
boys  cycling  home  after  bathing.  Each  boy 
had  his  tow-el  (on  wdiich  he  had  just  dried  him-  f 

self)  round  his  neck!  The  lads  were  in  charge  f 

of  a master,  to  keep  order,  no  doubt,  and  see  J 

they  didn’t  get  drowned;  it  never  occurred  to  f 

him,  however,  that  a wet  towel  round  the  neck  ( 
was  one  way  of  setting  up  sore  throat,  h 

laryngitis,  or  a severe  cold.  A few  days  after  ^ 

this  four  of  the  boys  and  the  master  were  in  ‘ 
bed,  two  with  colds,  one  wdth  a bad  sore 
throat,  the  fourth  w-ith  ear-ache  and  neuralgia, 
and  the  sapient  master  with  as  elegant  an  at- 
tack of  broncho-pneumonia  as  any  physician 
be  up  against!  Our  only  comment  on  it 
all  is  “Verb,  sap.,’’  which,  reduced  to  plain  i 

English,  means  “ a word  to  the  wise.’’  Quite  I 

so;  but  are  \ye  (or  many  of  us)  wise?  Solo-  « 

mon  tells  us  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  that  ^ 

“Wisdom  is  crying  in  the  street.’’  She  may  || 

be;  she  takes  a lot  of  finding,  all  the  same;  il 

nor  has  she  many  listeners,  as  far  as  w^e  can  T 

see.  I 

Elementary  principles  should  be  in- 
stilled  into  boy  and  girl  alike  by  i 

parents  or  teachers,  and  when'  years  of  i 

discretion  are  reached  the  precautionary  4 

care  of  their  bodies  and  health  generally  wdll  ^ 

then  be  matters  of  personal  habit,  and  equally  51 

matters  of  course.  Many  of  the  maladies  that  ? 

now  afflict  humanity  would  thus  be  avoided,  1 

and  the  painful  and  melancholy  spectacle  of  ! 

the  doctor  grappling  unsatisfactorily  or  in 
yam  with  some  chronic  disability  or  other  ! 

(that  need  never  have  come  about  at  all  if  ' 

care  had  been  taken  of  the  health)  would  not 
be  as  common  as  it  now  is.  I 

In  reply  to  “ C.  B.,’’  Co.  Waterford,  we  fear 
we  cannot  ■'  do  much  for  the  complexion, 
ihelmo  might  be  tried  for  the  freckles.  If  our  f 
correspondent’s  skin  is  as  dark  as  stated,  there 
may  be  something  else  wrong.  If  she  could 
see  a doctor,  and  let  us  know  what  he  says 
we  might  be  able  to  help  her  further. 

We  cannot  prescribe  a home-made  embroca-  - 
tion  for  “ Padd}-,’’  Co.  Tipperary.  Get  a bottle  i: 
of  liniment  from  a chemist.  Bathe  the  hip 
freely  in  hot  water  and  then  rub  in  camphor 
liniment.  Do  the  same  with  the  arms,  fingers, 
and  other  joints.  /Vlso  take  ten  grains  of 
salicylate  of  soda  three  times  daily.  ' 

The  lady  who  writes  us  about  corns  and  in- 
growing toe  nails  should  read  our  advice  in  ? 
recent  issues.  All  this  has  been  fully  e.x- 
plained  several  times  lately.  Anjm-ay,  the  ' ( 

feet  should  be  well  bathed  in  hot  water,  and  i 
the  corns  then  pared  with  a sharp  knife  or 
rubbed  down  with  sand  paper.  The  in-grow-  ' 
ing  toe  nails  should  be  cut  square  across,  and  ? 
then  a V-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  them  with  a I 
sharp  scissors. 


The  author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
column  such  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 
health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers. 


Germolene  >nstantly  Stops  the  Irrlta*  io  n tr 
Pains  of  Piles  and  Gives  Lontf-Lasting  Relief 

ONE  dressing  with  Germolene  gives  relief,  not  merely  for  the 
moment,  but  relief  that  lasts.  Germolene  is  planned  on 
the  Aseptic  or  latest  system  of  medical  treatment  and  entirely 
supersedes  old-fashioned  pile  ointments  which  depended  for  their 
effect  on  germ-destroying  antiseptics.  It  is  not  enough  to  destroy 
germs;  they  must  be  excluded,  and  it  is  because  Germolene  ex- 
cludes them,  and  also  draws  out  all  toxic  matter,  that  it  is  so 
immeasurably  superior  to  these  products  of  a less  advanced  age. 

GOLD  MEDAI  S AND  DIPLOMAS  AWARDED. 

So  successful  has  Germolene  proved  that  already  the  Manufacturers 
nave  been  awarded  Gold  Medals  and  Diplomas  at  four  International 
Pharmaceutical  Exhibitions  for  the  incomparable  purity  and  efjicacy 
of  this  great  Aseptic  Preparation. 

Soothes  at  a Touch 

Germolene  is  matchless  as  a remedy  for 


Eczema 

Psoriasis 

Rashes 

Ulcers 

Pirn  Dies 

Chilblains 


Plies 
Itching 
Ringworm 
Cuts  and  Burns 
Skin  EruptI  ns 
Chapped  Hands 


and  all  poisoned,  i'ching  and 
inflamed  surfaces. 

Pricen  1,3  & 3/-  per  tin. 

From  Chemists  and  Stores  every, 
where.  Larger  size  the  more  economi- 
cal. Ask  distinctly  for  Germolene. 

OPINION  AND  Eor  an  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of 
INSTRUCTIVE  BOOK  Germolene  in  your  case,  with  treatise  on 
skm  ailments,  address  the  VENO  DRUG  CO.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturip- 
Chemists,  MANCHESTER. 


© Aseptic  Skin  Dr'*=‘«?«;inr» 
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AS  we  all  know,  only  too  well,  the  cost  of 
garments  has  increased  tremendously 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  a serious  mat- 
ter when  one  considers  the  steady  rise  in  prices 
ever  since  1915.  And  among  the  things  that 
have  increased  most  rapidly  in  price  are  under- 
garments, which  are  now  almost  prohibitively 
dear;  that  is,  if  they  are  at  all  nice.  Take,  for 
instance,  camisoles.  In  pre-war  days  you 
could  .buy  a very  nice  camisole  for  four  or  five 
shillings,  made  of  reasonably  fine  cambric  and 
trimmed  with  imitation  Valenciennes  lace  of 
good  quality;  now  you  cannot  purchase  an 
equally  good  article  for  four  times  the  amount 
of  money.  I grant  you  that  cotton  materials 
have  increased  greatly  in  price,  but  the  cost  of 
labour  has  increased  even  more  rapidly;  there- 
fore, it  pays  to  make  one’s  garments  at  home, 
a most  substantial  economy  being  thereby 
effected. 

Our  sketch  this  week  shows  a pretty,  but 
very  simple,  nightdress  that  is  perfectly  easy 
to  cut  out,  and  equally  easy  to  make.  Even 
an  inexperienced  worker  could  turn  out  this 
dainty  garment  with  complete  success;  in  fact, 
it  is  an  excellent  model  upon  which  to  try 
one’s  ’prentice  hand. 

The  Material. 

This  design  may  be  made  up  either  in  cotton 
or  woollen  fabrics,  but  as  it  is  really  a summer 
nightgown  I think  that  most  of  you  will  pre- 
fer to  make  it  in  cotton  stuffs.  The  best 
materials  to  use  for  the  purpose  are  fine  long- 
cloth  (if  you  want  a very  serviceable,  hard- 
wear  garment),  cambric,  nainsook,  or  taran- 
tulle.  If,  however,  you  prefer  something  a 
little  warmer  I would  advise  nun’s  veiling,  a 
very  light-weight  Viyella  or  Aza,  Jap  silk  or 
crepe  de  Chine.  You  will  need  yards  of 
39-in.  wide  material  for  this  design,  or  its  equi- 
valent in  wider  or  narrower  stuff. 

The  Pattern. 

There  are  five  pieces  in  this  pattern,  three  in 
the  bodice  and  two  in  the  skirt.  Before  cut- 
ting out  lay  the  pattern  against  you  and  make 

VARIOUS  WAYS  WITH  MUTTON. 

The  appearance  on  the  market  of  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  imported  mutton  at  a 
price  which  is  almost  pre-war,  is,  indeed, 
a boon  to  the  housewife,  who  finds  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  make  her  weekly  allowance 
suffice.  This  mutton  is  of  good  quality,  a fact 
which,  bracketed  with  its  low  cost,  will  result 
in  its  frequent  appearance  on  the  dinner  table. 
Nevertheless,  there  need  be  no  monotony,  no 
appearance  day  after  day  of  cold  or  of  twice 
cooked  meat.  When  a large  joint  can  be 
afforded,  and  the  family  is  small,  it  should  be 
divided.  For  example,  a leg  of  mutton  makes 
(i)  a delicious  steamed  or  braised  joint,  (2)  a 
roast,  (3)  either  collops,  curry,  hot  pot,  pie,  or 
roly  poly.  A neck  of  mutton  may  also  be 
served  in  three  portions:  (i)  the  best  end 
roasted,  steamed  or  boiled,  or  boned,  rolled, 
stuffed,  and  braised;  (2)  the  next  portion 
served  as  a hot  pot  or  Irish  stew;  (3)  the  scrag 
and  trimmings  as  a mutton  broth,  which, 
thickened  with  thoroughly  well-cooked  rice  or 
pearl  barley,  makes  an  excellent  dinner  for 
young  childi'en.  The  shoulder,  too,  may  be 
divided.  It  is  delicious  (i)  boned,  stuffed  and 
braised,  and  before  cooking  a piece  may  be  re- 
moved to  appear  (2)  as  mince,  shepherd’s  pie, 
curry,  pasties,  or  Goulache.  A loin  may  be 
boned,  rolled  and  stuffed,  roasted  or  braised; 
(3)  and  one  or  two  chops  should  be  cut  from 
it  before  cooking,  which  are  excellent  if  cooked 
in  a paper  bag  or  grilled. 


any  little  alterations  tliat  may  be  necessary. 
You  will  find  it  easier  to  do  this  in  the  pattern 
than  in  the  cut-out  material,  and  it  certainly 
saves  material.  Do  not  forget  that  turnings 
are  not  allowed  for  in  the  pattern;  therefore, 
3'ou  should  leave  the  following: — Bodice:  i in. 
along  each  edge  of  the  centre  front;  i in.  round 
the  neck  if  you  intend  to  scallop  it  as  in  the 
sketch,  i in.  if  you  intend  to  trim  it  with 
lace;  § in.  on  the  underarm  and  shoulder 
seams;  i in.  round  the  bottom  and  the  arm- 
holes. Sleeves:  § in.  on  the  seams,  J in.  at  the 
top,  and  I in.  at  the  bottom  if  it  is  to  be  scap- 
loped,  i in.  if  it  is  to  be  trimmed  with  lace. 
Skirt:  f in.  on  the  side  seams;  « in.  at  the  top; 
and  at  least  2 in.  at  the  bottom. 


The  Making. 

Begin  with  the  skirt.  Join  the  side  seams 
either  by  French  sewing  or  by  run  and  fell 
seams;  the  latter  are  the  nicer,  if  neatly  made. 
If  you  have  a fairly  full  figure  you  will  need  a 
small  placket  in  the  centre  front  of  the  skirt 
to  correspond  with  the  centre  opening  in  the 
bodice.  Tear  or  cut  an  opening  of  sufficient 
length,  and  make  a tiny  hem  up  each  side,  or 
face  it  with  material  if  you  prefer  to  do  so. 
Fold  the  right  side  over  the  left  at  the  bottom, 
and  make  it  quite  neat  by  back  stitching.  Roll 
the  top  of  the  skirt  and  gather  it,  making  small 
gathering  stitches. 

Now  join  the  shoulder-seams  of  the  bodice 
in  the  same  way  that  you  have  joined  the  skirt 
seams.  Mark  very  carefully  all  round  the  neck 
and  down  each  side  of  the  front  exactly  where 
the  edge  of  the  pattern  comes.  Lay  your 
transfer  scallop  on  the  bodice  so  that  the  edge 
comes  exactly  to  this  line.  Take  care  to  fit 
the  scallop  nicely  at  the  corners.  Now  stamp 


the  bottom  of  the  sleeves  in  the  same  way. 
Run  the  edges  of  the  scal- 
lops very  finely  with  em- 
broidery cotton,  pad  them 
wiht  a chain  stitch  worked 
in  the  same  cotton,  and 
then  button-hole  them  as 
closely  and  firmly  as  you 
can.  Now  join  together 
the  under-arm  seams  and 
sleeve  seams  to  match  the 
shoulder  seams.  Next, 
whip  lace  all  round  the 
neck,  just  underneath  the 
edge  of  the  scallop  and 
down  the  right  side  only 
of  the  front.  In  the  same 
way,  whip  lace  round  the 
bottom  of  each  sleeve, 
taking  care  to  make  very 
neat  joinings  where  the 
seams  come.  Roll  the 
edges  of  the  armholes  and 
whip  a strip  of  veining  to 
each.  Now  roll  the  top  of 
eaeh  sleeve  and  whip  it  to 
the  other  edge  of  the  vein- 
ing. Roll  the  bottom  of 
the  bodice  and  gather  it,  taking  very  small 
stitches.  Draw  up  the  gathers  and  stroke 
them.  Now  cut  a band  of  wide  slotted  embroi- 
dery long  enough  to  go  very  loosely  round 
your  figure  at  the  high  waistline,  and  hem  the 
ends.  Choose  an  embroidery  that  is  edged  by 
veining  along  each  side.  Now  whip  the 
gathered  edge  of  the  bodice  to  the  top  of  this 
band.  Next,  whip  the  top  of  the  skirt  to  the 
bottom  of  the  band  of  embroidery,  in  both 
cases  arranging  the  gathers  evenly,  but  putting 
very  little  fulness  under  the  arm.  Thread  the 
slotted  embroidery  with  ribbon.  Make  loops 
underneath  the  right  edge  of  the  bodice  and 
sew  corresponding  buttons  on  the  left  side. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  is.  each; 
cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each.  When  ordering 
please  quote  number,  enclose  remittance,  and  address 
FAEMEES’  GAZETTE,  179  Qt.  Brunswick  Street. 

A SUNSHINE  HOME  FOR  BUND 
BABIES. 

F'ROM  the  Irish  Branch,  at  lO  Westmore- 
I land  Street,  Dublin,  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  comes  the  follow- 
ing touching  appeal  on  behalf  of  blind  babies: 
Sir, — Permit  me,  through  your  valuable 
columns  to  appeal  to  your  readers  on  behalf 
of  our  Blind  Babies’  Home,  “ Sunshine 
House,”  where  we  have  25  blind  babies  from 
a few  months  old  to  five  years,  whence  we  send 
them  to  suitable  educational  institutions  in  or- 
der to  fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life  in  utter 
darkness.  We  have  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
start  three  other  Blind  Babies’  Homes,  as  it  is 
most  essential  that  a blind  child  should  be 
carefully  looked  after  and  trained  by  those 
competent  to  deal  with  such  cases.  Our  Home 
is  situated  about  20  miles  from_  London,  at 
Chorley  Wood,  and  it  is,  indeed,  inside  a Sun- 
shine Home,  as  anyone  can  realise  on  a visit 
there. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  one  hundred 
parents  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  bright 
eyes  of  a child  following  their  every  movement 
to  promise  an  annual  subscription  of  £i  in  or- 
der that  this  branch  may  be  responsible  for  at 
least  one  child.  This  is  the  only  Home  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. — Yours,  etc.,  Wm.  Roch- 
FORT  Wade,  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  Gazette 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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BALLYMONEY  SHOW-Contd. 

del,  Coleraine,  obtained  a eouple  of  firsts  for 
the  best  half-dozen  i lb.  prints  of  butter  (not 
creamery),  and  for  the  best  three  i lb. 
packages  of  butter  (not  creamery)  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Clippies,  Ballyreagh,  Clough,  Co.  Antrim,  ob- 
tained first  prize  for  the  best  three  i lb. 
packages  of  butter  (not  creamery),  confined  to 
an  exhibitor  who  had  never  won  a prize  at 
any  show. 

Honey  was  also  a very  small  exhibit,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Gibson  carried  off  first  prizes  for 
the  best  six  jars  of  extracted  honey  and  also 
for  the  best  six  sections  of  honey  i lb.  size. 

HORSE  JUMPING  AND  DRIVING 
COMPETITIONS. 

During  the  afternoon  a splendid  display  of 
horse  jumping  and  driving  competitions  took 
place  in  the  grounds,  and,  as  the  weather 
brightened  up  somewhat  at  intervals,  there  was 
a vast  assemblage  of  the  townspeople  and  re- 
sidents of  the  urban  district  in  attendance. 
The  judges  for  these  events  were  Messrs.  W. 
W.  Kilroy,  R.  Stevenson,  and  W.  Brown,  with 
Mr.  Thomas  McAfee  as  chief  steward.  De- 
tails:— 

Horse  jumping  (over  full  course)— i,  J.  R. 
Hills,  Ballymoney  Street,  Ballymena;  2,  J.  R. 
Jackson,  Coleraine — Killowen;  3,  J.  R.  Jack- 
son,  Coleraine — Wonderful  Biddy. 

Open  jumping  competition  (winner  of  first 
prize  in  last  competition  debarred) — i,  J.  R. 
Jackson,  Coleraine;  2,  J.  R.  Jackson— kill- 
owen; 3,  J.  Bamber,  jun.,  Ballymena — Wonder- 
ful Biddy. 

Single  harness  turn-out  (for  cobs  and  ponies 
under  14-2  hands) — i,  R.  F.  Love,  Kinvara, 
Chftonville,  Belfast— Squire  Melbourne;  3, 
James  Wilson,  Harryville,  Ballymena — Up- 
wood  Belle. 

Single  harness  turn-out  (for  horses  14-2 
hands  and  upwards) — i,  F.  T.  J.  Hall,  56  Cor- 
poration Street,  Belfast— Lady  Mathias;  3, 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons,  Hill  Street 
Ballymena — Peg  o’  My  Heart. 

Other  events  followed. 


NEJ«  ROSS  SHOW. 

The  prize  schedule  in  connection  with  the 
annual  show  of  the  New  Ross  and  District 
Agricultural  Society  has  now  been  issued.  The 
date  of  the  show  is  Wednesday,  21st  July,  and 
there  are  numerous  classes  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  butter,  honey,  and  also 
vegetables,  flowers,  and  home-made  bread.  A 
buUer-making  competition  and  competitions 
Jn  horse  jumping  complete  the  programme.  In 
addition  to  cash  prizes,  there  are  several  silver 
cups  and  other  special  awards  offered  En- 
tries close  with  Mr.  J.  Kehoe,  c/o  D.  Denny 
and  Sons,  Bridge  Street,  New  Ross,  on  or  be- 
fore Thursday,  ist  July,  from  whom  entry 
forms  can  be  obtained. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pif  i killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Huniter 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

June  17th 

10.292 

4,831 

2,526 

2.086 

Total  tlnce 
Jan. lat 

297,679 

110,090 

104.401 

105,974 

ANSVy^ERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Continued  from  page  778. 

A Suitable  Mash,  etc.  fPhyllis,  Co.  Antrim) —If  your 
liens  are  on  good  free  range,  the  mixture  of  pota- 
toes. dried  grains,  palm-nut  meal,  fish  meal  and 
dried  yeast  will  answer  admirably  for  hens  and 
pullets.  We  do  not  care  to  advise  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  potatoes.  The  addition  of  a little 
milK  to  the  ration  would  be  a decided  improve- 
ment.  If  your  four-months-old  pullets  show  evi- 
dent signs  of  early  laying,  do  not  on  any  account 
give  them  more  than  one  meal  of  soft  food  per 
day.  Regarding  your  hens,  we  are  a little  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  double-yolked  eggs,  as  your  diet 
IS  in  no  way  forcing.  You  might  handle  those 
birds,  a few  taken  at  random  at  feeding-time,  and 
let  u^3  know  if  they  are  too  fat.  The  dark  spots 
in  the  eggs  are,  we  believe,  blood  spots.  These 
are  usually  due  to  a forcing  diet,  and  are  not  com- 
mon. lou  might  please  write  again  explaining  if 
^ blood  clot  or  if  it  is  a discoloration 
ot  the  white.  These  cases  are  sometimes  very  ob- 
scure, and  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  annoying  to 
one  doing  a good  trade  in  high-class  breakfast 
eggs  (2)  Feeding  certainly  influences  the  size  of 
comb.  The  liberal  use  of  flesh  food  will  increase 
the  size,  so  will  housing  in  a warm  house.  You 
are  not  doing  either,  and  beyond  seeing  that  the 
bird  roosts  under  as  open-air  conditions  as  pos- 
sible,  you  can  do  nothing.  A February  Leghorn 
w'ould  now  have  made  very  good  growth  of  head 
points,  and  there  may  be  really  no  danger  of  the 
comb  falling. 


VETERINARY. 

Cow  Not  Thriving  (J.  P.,  Co.  Cork).- Your  cow  is  evi- 
dently  sufl'ering  from  chronic  indigestion,  as  evi- 
deuced  by  her  proclivity  for  chewing  rags,  sticks, 
etc.  House  her,  and  give  a full  dose  of  either 
Hpsom  or  Glauber  salts,  and  teed  her  epariiigly 
for  a few  daj  - on  soft,  well-steamed  bran  masues 
and  freshly-cut  grass.  To  each  mash  add  a des- 
sertspoonful of  common  salt.  The  following 
powder  given  twice  daily  for  a week  in  the  mash 
or  mixed  with  a quart  of  cold  water  and  given  as 
a drench  should  prove  beneficial Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  2 drs.;  powdered  rhubarb  root,  2 drs. ; 
powdered  ginger  root,  2 drs,;  powdered  liquorice 
root,  1 dr.  Let  her  have  a liberal  supply  of  fresh 
drinking  water  always  convenient.  After  some 
days  she  might  be  allowed  out  on  fresh,  succulent 
pasture  for  a couple  of  hours  daily.  When  her 
digesxion  improves,  you  might  give  her  a couple 
of  ibs.  of  linseed  or  cotton  cake,  mixed  with  a 
handful  of  crushed  oats,  when  she  is  on  grass. 

Cow  Dropping  Her  Milk  (J.  W.,  Co.  Kerry).— The  drop- 
ping of  the  milk  is  due  to  a weakened  or  paralysed 
condition  of  the  little  muscle  which  acts  as  a valve 
at  the  entrance  to  the  teat.  If  she  is  a young  cow 
and  freshly  calved,  this  'ittle  muscle  may  regain 
its  normal  tone,  but  if  the  animal  is  aged,  there 
is  little  hope  for  a cure  and  nothing  can  be  done. 
In  such  cases  it  is  more  economical  to  run  her 
dry,  and  get  her  into  condition  for  the  butcher 

Death  of  Turkey  (E.  M.  L.,  King’s  Co.). — We  examined 
the  body  of  the  chick  sent  us,  and  found  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  there 
were  also  lesions  of  disease  in  the  liver.  From 
these  appearances  and  the  history  you  give  gener- 
all.v,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a very  infectious 
and  fatal  form  of  disease  has  broken  out  in  your 
run.  This  disease  is  caused  by  a small  germ  or 
organism  which  attacks  the  internal  organs  and 
passes  out  of  the  affected  birds  with  the  droppings, 
and  in  this  way  infects  other  birds  in  the  same 
run  through  the  medium  of  both  food  and  water. 
Treatment  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  However, 
you  might  try  giving  a pill  consisting  of  1 grain 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  foUow  this  up  some  hours 
afterwards  with  a dose  of  castor  oil.  We  think 
you  should  write  to  the  poultry  instructress  for 
the  county,  asking  her  to  visit  your  premises,  and 
she  most  probably,  af-ter  going  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  will  be  able  to  advise  best 
what  course  to  adopt. 

Heifer  Ailing  (Small  Farmer,  Co.  Cork).— From  the 
history  you  give  it  would  appear  that  your  heifer 
is  generally  “ out  of  sorts,’’  but  from  what  cause 
we  are  unable  to  give  an  opinion.  We  consider 
the  proper  course  for  you  to  adopt  would  be  to 
call  in  a veterinary  surgeon  and  have  her  properly 
examined  and  treated.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
neglect  such  cases,  especially  as  cattle  are  so  valu- 
able as  at  present. 

Contagious  Abortion  (Weason,  Co.  Cork).— If  you 
want  to  keep  contagious  abortion  from  getting 
into  your  herd,  one  of  the  precautionary  meaeures 
is  not  to  allow  any  cow  or  heifer  outside  your  own 
herd  to  be  served  by  your  bull.  The  bull’s  sheath 
might  be  syringed  out  immediately  after  service 
with  the  solution  you  mention,  but  it  should  be 
tepid  and  not  cold.  It  your  cows  contract  con- 


tagious abortion,  you  should  consult  your  veterin- 
ary surgeon,  and  have  them  treated  by  him  with 
the  special  vaccine 

yaccinating  Calves  (Sinn  Feiner.  Co. 
Mayo).  W e have  heard  of  calves  being  vaccinated 
with  and  eetqns  put  in  their  dewlaps  dressed  with 
the  preparation  you  mention  as  a preventative 
against  blackleg,”  but  we  have  doubt  as  to  its 
efficacy.  Ihe  only  certain  preventative  is  the 
special  vaccine  which  is  prepared  from  cultures 
of  the  actual  disease. 

Death  of  Turkey  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Cork).— Please 
see  reply  to  E.  M.  L.,  King’s  Co.,  in  this  column. 

LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

FINTONA  Fair,  Co.  Tyrone,  June  22.— Small  fair 
lor  June,  composed  chiefly  of  store  cattle  of  Short- 
iiorn  type,  wiuen  were  in  slow  demand,  a good  many 
remaining  unsold.  Very  small  show  of  lat  cattle: 
demand  good  and  all  sold  at  recent  prices.  The 
email  number  of  springers  and  milch  cowe  on  otter 
met  a very  brisk  inquiry,  good  cows  realising  very 
high  pnc^.  Medium  show  of  fat  sheep  and  iambs; 
trade  brisk  and  all  sold  at  satisfactory  laies.  Fair 
supply  of  young  pigs;  demand  very  brisk,  and  all 
sold  at  high  values.  Calves  under  six  months  old. 
±-2  to  £3  lOs.;  average  £2  15s.  Store  Cattie— Over 
SIX  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  second  class  £10 
to  £;i5,  average  ir:ii  lOs.;  third  ciaire  ^8  to  £;y  lOs., 
average  £8  los. ; one-year-old  and  under  two  years, 
second  class  £15  10.  to  £20  lOs.,  average  £17  lOs 
live  w’eignt  average  74s.  per  cw’t.;  third  class  £13 
to  £15.  average  i;i4  live  weight,  average  75e. ; two- 
under  three  years,  second  class  £23 
to  £29,  overage  £26,  live  weight  average  76s.;  third 
class  £20  to  4>22,  average  £21  live  weight,  average 
74s.;  three-years-old  and  over,  second  class  £29  to 
i^35,  average  £32,  live  weight  average  80e.  Fat 
OaUie— 1 wo-years-old  and  under  three  years,  second 
Claes  £34  to  £44,  average  £39,  live  weight  average 
90s.;  three-years-old  and  over,  second  class  £40  to 
£50  average  £4p  live  weight,  average  92s.;  cows  and 
buUs,  second  class  £36  to  £50,  average  £43.  live 
weight,  average  £90s.  Springers — Cows  and  heifers, 
second  class  £32  to  £56,  average  £44.  Milch  Cows 
(down  calved)— Second  class  £30  to  £46,  average 
£38.  Lambs  (under  twelve  months  old)— Long  wools 
60s  to  90s.,  average  75s.  Store  Sheep  (one-year-old 
and  under  two  years)— Long  wools  90s.  to  llOs., 
average  lOOs. ; two-years-old  and  over.  Long  wools 
95s.  to  115s.,  average  105s.  Fat  Sheep — One-year- 
old  and  under  two  years.  Long  wools  130s  to  170s 
average  150s.;  two-year-old  and  over.  Long  wools 
140s.  to  180s  , average  160s.  Young  Pigs,  eight  to 
ten  weeks  old,  100s.  to  140s.,  average  120s.  Fat 
Pigs  (sows)— £23  to  £30,  average  £26  lOe.  Sows— 
£20  to  £28,  average  £24. 

ROSCOMMON  Fair,  June  21. — Medium-sized  fair 
for  this  season,  chiefly  composed  of  one  and  two- 
year-old  cattle  of  Shorthorn  type  which  met  a slow 
trade,  demand  being  almost  entirely  local.  Good 
cows  and  springers  sold  easily  at  satisfactory  prices. 
Small  supply  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  and  demand 
good. 

ROSOREA  Fair,  Co.  Tipperary,  June  21.— SmaU 
iair,  composed  of  first  and  second-class  horned 
cattle.  Good  prices  were  obtained  for  aged,  well- 
conditioned  animals,  but  thin  cattle  were  neglecied. 
About  40  per  cent,  of  the  stock  was  bought  by 
shippers  and  the  remainder  by  local  graziers 
Springers  and  milch  cows  scarce,  but  cheaper  than 
at  recent  fairs. 


Clean  Culture 

THE  NEW  SOIL  SCIENCE. 

BY 

SAMPSON  MORGAN. 

An  original  and  scientific  treatise  on  the 
mineralised  humus  method  of  soil  fertilization  with- 
out animal  manure. 

Crown  FoUo.  Price  6/-  net. 

HOW  TO  M THE  MOST 
OF  THE  LAND. 

A popular  guide  to  the  Science  of  Fruit,  Vegetable, 
and  Flower  Culture  on  Clean  Intensive  Lines  for 
Private  Gardeners  and  Commercial  Growers. 

by  SAMPSON  MORGAN. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Price  5/-  net. 

DUBLIN;  THE  TALBOT  PRESS.  LTD.. 

89  TALBOT  STREET. 

Bumper  Harvest  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables 
guaranteed. 


Es-TABL-lSUFTp  T8S8. 


Apperley  Bridge  Auction  Market 

Most  Central  in  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND.  1,000,000 
population  in  7 miles,  midway  Bradford — Leeds.  8,419 
FAT  IRISH  CATTLE  passed  through  my  hands  last  season. 
Ship  Dublin — Heysham  route. 


DEALERS  AND  FEEDERS  will  find  this  Markets  first  class  medium  for 
the  disposal  of  their  fat  stocks.  All  Cattle  and  Sheep  sold  direct  to  the 
butcher  ensuring  highest  current  prices,  if  desired  fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  may 
be  sent  in  on  dead  weight  basis.  Bankers  in  Ireland:  The  Ulster  Bank,  Ltd. 
Dublin,  Enquiries  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Proprietor — 

J.  E.  JENNINGS,  7 Charles  St.,  Bradford. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  June  24. — Owing  to  the  strike  of 
Corporation  officials,  the  numbers  of  stock 
penned  at  the  North  Circular  Road  to-day 
could  not  be  obtained.  The  market  was,  how- 
ever, a fairly  large  one,  and  it  was  estimated 
cattle  numbers  were  little  less  than  last  week, 
and  may  have  aggregated  up  to  2,000  head  or 
over.  Sheep  were  a somewhat  smaller  olifer- 
ing  than  the  preceding  Thursday,  but  the  sup- 
ply was  still  good.  Notwithstanding  a degree 
of  uncertainty,  the  market  had  a good  tone 
from  the  outset,  and  cross-Channel  buyers,  as 
well  as  Northern  purchasers  and- home  victual- 
lers, were  early  busy.  Prices  for  thick  beef 
cattle  were,  if  anything,  better  than  in  the  mar- 
ket before,  and  many  lots  cashed  at  from  96s. 
to  98s.,  while  a few  prime  beasts  reached  lOOS., 
and  in  some  cases  a trifle  over.  The  sheep 
trade  was  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Good,  well-meated  ewes  brought 
from  £6  los.  to  £8  los.,  and  suitable  ship- 
ping wedders  £i  per  head  more.  Pens  of 
good  lambs  were  cleared  at  from  £3  to  £ t 
10s.,  but  they  wanted  to  be  thick,  good  sorts 
to  bring  anything  above  the  latter  figure. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  June  24. — Market  numbers  not  avail- 
able. Cattle  were  more  easily  sold  at  prices 
slightly  better  than  last  week,  and  an  early 
clearance  was  effected.  Sheep  and  lambs  also 
met  a better  trade.  Quotations: — Best  bul- 

lucks  and  heifers,  from  96s.  to  lOos.  (excep- 
tional I02S.)  per  cwt.  live  weight;  others,  from 
82s.  to  95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  from 
Jos.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  is. 
6d.  to  IS.  lod.  per  lb.  Lambs,  50s.  to  95s.  each. 

Messrs-  Ganly,  Sons  & Co.,  18,  19  & 20 
Usher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  June  24. — Finished 
cattle  were  comparatively  scarce,  and  met  a 
keen  demand  at  improved  quotations.  Other 
qualities  also  more  easily  negotiated,  and  a 
good  clearance  effected.  Best  bought  from 
97s.  to  103s.  per  cwt.;  secondary  and  inferior, 
from  85s.  to  97s.  6d.  per  cwt.  Quieter  trade 
for  sheep;  also  all  round  numbers  appeared 
to  be  reduced.  Thin  sorts  difficult  to  ex- 
change. Lambs  met  an  impu-oved  demand, 
and  made  better  prices.  Dipping  certificates 
will  be  required  for  consignments  of  sheep  and 
lambs  to  next  and  following  markets. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dub- 
lin, June  24. — With  a better  attendance  of 
cross-Channel  buyers,  a quick  trade  of  cattle 
resulted  at  prices  in  sellers’  favour.  Sheep  and 
lambs  also  in  better  request,  the  fat  sorts  of 
the  latter  being  distinctly  dearer.  Cattle,  best, 
from  96s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secon- 
dary, from  85s.  to  95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
cows,  from  bos.  to  95s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Sheep,  from  i6d.  to  22d.  per  lb.  Lambs,  from 
40s.  to  95s.  each. 

Messrs.  Hanbury  and  Potterton,  Smithfield 
House,  Dublin,  June  24. — With  a good  atten- 
dance of  buyers,  we  had  a better  trade  all 
round,  cattle  and  lambs  meeting  a strong  de- 
mand at  generally  more  money.  Best  sheep 
sold  freely;  rougher  classes  had  to  be  sold 
cheaply  to  clear.  Beef,  85s.  to  95s.  and  loos.; 
secondary  beef,  bos.  to  80s..  Mutton,  is.  2d.  to 
IS.  7d.  per  lb.  Beef,  50s.  to  lOOs.  per  ewt. 

Messrs.  Bergin  O’Connor  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  ii 
St.  Joseph’s  Road,  Dublin,  June  24. — Supplies-^ 
Not  available.  With  several  “ fresh  ” cross- 
Channel  buyers  in  attendance  there  was  more 
animation  in  the  dem.and  for  cattle  and  well- 
finished  lots  sold  up  early  at  improved  prices; 
other  classes,  except  cows,  disposed  of  at  more 
uniform  rates.  Slow,  dear  trade  for  sheep. 
Fat  lambs  met  a good  demand  at  higher 
values;  thin  lots  hard  to  clear.  Quotations: — 
Cattle,  best,  95s.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
secondary,  88s.  to  94s.  per  cwt.  live  weight; 
cows,  bulls,  bos.  to  90s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Mutton,  IS.  4d.  to  is.  lod.  per  lb.  Lambs,  50s. 
to  85s.  each.  N.B. — Sheep  and  lambs  exposed 
for  sale  in  Dublin  Cattle  Market  between  ist 
and  31st  July  must  be  accompanied  by  a dip- 
ping certificate  that  they  have  been  dipped 
since  ist  June,  1920. 


Belfast  Fat  Cattle,  June  22. — The  number  of 
cattle,  etc.,  offered  at  tin's  market  to-day 
amounted  to  622  cattle  and  qbs  sheep;  total, 
1,587.  The  following  are  the  prices  per  head: — 
Bullocks — First  class,  £53  los.  to  £62  los.; 
second  class,  £44  to  £52  los.  Hcifcr.s — h'irst 
class,  £47  to  £sb;  second  class,  £38  to  £4b 
los.  Cows — First  class,  £50  to  £bo;  second 
class,  £40  los;  to  £49  los.  Sheep,  £5  los. 
to  £8  los.;  lambs,  £3  Ss.  to  £5  los.  I’riccs 
per  cwt.  live  weight: — Bullocks — I’rime,  £4 
17s.  to  £5;  very  good,  £4  15s.  to  £4  i6s.  bd. 
Jdeifers — Prime,  £4  17s.  to  £5;  very  good, 
£4  15s.  to  £4  lbs.  bd.  Cows — Prime,  £4  los. 
to  £4  13s.;  very  good,  £4  7s.  to  £4  9s.  Beef 
— First  class,  is.  bd.  to  is.  7d.;  second  class, 
IS.  qd.  to  IS.  5d.;  mutton,  is.  8d.  to  is.  lod. 
per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales. — The 
weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  held  by 
Messrs.  John  Robson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  on  Monday 
reached  summer  dimensions,  and  there  were 
upwards  of  300  head  more  than  the  previous 
market;  however,  lambs  are  in  favour  at  pre- 
sent, owing  to  the  warm  wea-ther;  conse- 
quently the  market  did  not  suffer  by  the  ex- 
cessiv'e  supplies;  values  ruled  similar  to  the 
previous  week.  Heavy  sheep  were  a shade 
dearer,  and  hoggets  and  horned  sheep,  being 
a scarce  commodity,  were,  like  lambs,  in  sharp 
request  at  recent  rates.  Blackfaced  wedders 
made  up  to  105s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  to  95s.; 
White  wedders,  to  145s.;  Whites  ewes,  to  170s.; 
crossbreds,  to  150s.;  rams,  to  190s.;  large 
lambs,  to  lobs.,  and  crossbred  lambs,  to  90s. 
The  weekly  sale  of  fat  and  store  cattle  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  when,  in  the  aggregate,  there 
was  an  increase  in  supplies.  The  stall-feds 
are  a negligible  quantity,  being  almost  entirely 
off  the  market.  A good  proportion  of  prime 
cake  fed  grass  cattle  were  offered,  and  for 
these  values  ruled  round  about  lOOs.  per  live 
cwt.,  with  secondary  down  to  95s.  Shippers 
purchased  fairly  extensively,  and  in  the  bull 
department  were  almost  entirely  the  custo- 
mers. Values  for  the  latter  reached  102s.  for 
several  prime  animals,  with  95s.  to  lOOs.  cur- 
rency. In  the  cow  department  there  was  a 
normal  show;  last  week’s  good  trade  was  re- 
peated. The  bulk  of  the  offerings  was  pur- 
chased for  shipment.  In  the  store  section 
there  was  a very  extensive  show,  all  the  pens 
being  occupied.  With  plenty  of  customers  for 
all  classes  and  grades,  a satisfactory  trade  was 
experienced  at  fully  last  week’s  rates. 
Springing  and  dairy  cattle  were  also  in  steady 
demand.  Bullocks  made  ap  to  £bo;  heifers, 
to  £57;  cows,  to  £67  los.,  and  bulls,  to  £70. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Bel- 
fast, had  an  exceedingly  large  show  of  cattle 
at  their  sale  on  Tuesday.  Butchers  and  ship- 
pers attended  in  large  numbers,  tlie  latter 
making  extensive  purchases.  Prime  animals 
in  both  sections  were  making  the  full  prices 
of  last  week,  secondary  and  inferior  descrip- 
tions being  barely  so  good  a trade.  Towards 
the  finish  a clearance  was  effected.  Best  bul- 
locks, £66;  heifers,  £58;  cows,  £bo;  bulls, 
£70.  There  was  again  a large  show  of  both 
sheep  and  lambs  on  Monday.  A good  selling 
trade  was  again  experienced  for  conditioned 
animals.  Secondary  and  inferior  a quieter 
trade.  A clearance  was  effected  at  the  finish. 
Whitefaced  ewes,  195s.;  Whitefaced  wethers, 
190S.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  120s.;  Blackfaced 
ewes,  97s.;  cross  hoggs,  185s.;  rams,  to  210s.; 
lambs,  from  120s.  to  50s. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick.— 
Special  Weekly  Dairy  Market,  June  22nd — En- 
tries number  a supply  above  seasonable  re- 
quirements, which  negatived  the  advance  of 
last  week;  buyers  cautious;  unless  for  useful 
promising  lots,  trade  was  a bit  dull  and  dis- 
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couraging.  h'air  demand  for  useful  lots, 
h’resh  promising  milchers,  £41  lOs. — £43; 
useful  cows,  £36 — £39;  Others,  £30 — .£35  los. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELI'A.ST,  June  22. — Official  imicc:.  (whole- 
sale)— Butter,  print,  retail,  2s.  lod.  to  3s.; 
lump,  retail,  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lod.;  wholesale,  2s. 
6d.  to  2S.  7d.  per  lb.;  eggs,  hen,  25s.  to  3*  ’.; 
duck,  28s.  to  34s.  per  120;  do.,  hen,  2s.  8d.  to 
3s.  qd.;  duck,  2s.  lod.  to  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Initter- 
milk,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  rundlet;  potherb  celery, 
i8s.  to  24s.;  rhubarb,  Ss.  to  7s.;  parsley,  8s.  to 
los.;  leeks,  6s.  to  8s.;  scallions,  6s.  to  9s.  per 
doz.  bundles;  pork,  medium,  205s.  per  cwt.; 
turnips,  new,  8s.  to  los.  per  doz.;  potatoes, 
new,  qs.  6s.  to  8s.;  Dublin,  3s.  6d.  per  stone; 
cabliage,  24s.  to  36s.  per  120;  potatoes,  Up-to- 
Dates,  los.  to  12s.;  Windsor  Castles,  10s.  to 
I2S.;  hay,  upland,  new,  los.  to  12s.;  meadow, 
5s.  to  8s.  6d.;  timothy,  8s.  to  los.  6d.;  straw, 
oat,  5s.  to  6s.  6d.;  grain,  oats,  feeding,  20s.  to 
22s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  June  22. — The  attendance  at  our  Corn 
Exchange  to-day  wae  extremely  small,  and  the  little 
business  doing  was  of  no  general  importance  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  Black  oats  continue 
to  show  a weak  undertone,  hut  whites  are  firmly 
held.  Choice  good  bulking  parcels  make  up  to  40s., 
and  perhaps  more  in  fancy  cases. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

DUBLIN,  June  22.— Irish  early  fruit  arriving  more 
freely.  Strawberries,  Is.  4d.  to  2s. ; extra,  3s.  per 
lb.;  peaches,  8s.  to  12s.  and  14s.  per  dozen;  goose- 
berries, 8s.  to  8s.  6d.  per  float;  2s.  6d.  to  3«.  per  tray; 
Irish  cherries,  2s.  to  2s.  9d.  per  lb.  Vegetables  in 
seasonable  variety  and  abundance.  Peas,  2s.  4d.  to 
5s.  per  tray;  8s.  per  float;  cucumbers,  6s.  to  12s. 
and  15s.  per  dozen;  poor  sorts,  3s,  to  5s,;  rhubarb, 
2s,  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  and  6s.  6d.  per  dozen;  tomatoee.  Is. 
2d,  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.;  new  potatoes,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d. 
and  3s.  6d.  per  stone;  York  cabbage,  26s.  to  30s., 
50s.,  65s.,  and  75s.  per  load;  salad,  9d.  to  Is.  3d., 
Is.  6d,  and  2s.  per  dozen;  spinach,  Is.  6d.  per  tray; 
4s.  and  5s.  per  bag;  parsley,  6d.  to  Is.  per  tray; 
radishes,  8d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches;  scallions, 
3d.  to  Is.  per  bundle;  Tripoli  onions,  6d.  to  Is.; 
thyme,  5d.  to  6d. ; cauliflowers,  3s.  to  4s.  9d.,  6s.  9d., 
7s.,  and  a few  selected,  9s.  per  dozen;  carrots,  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches;  white  turnips,  2s.  to 
2s.  4d.  per  bundle. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  June  22.— Supplies  of  old  potatoes  are 
now  fast  running  out,  as  even  where  there  is  still  a 
reminder  of  stores  to  draw  upon  dealers  show  much 
hesitancy  in  doing  so.  Skerries  in  few  hands,  but 
still  looked  for  at  previous  extreme  terms  for  sound 
ciuality.  New  Co.  Dublin  potatoes  continue  to  im- 
prove in  quantity  and  quality,  and  there  is  some 
shipping  of  suitable  lots.  This  morning’s  prices 
averaged  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  and  3s.  6d.  per  stone. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  June  22.— Market  continues  in  a very 
unsettled  state  owing  to  poulterers’  assistants’  strike 
and  other  detracting  influences.  Chickens  are  the 
only  class  of  fowl  that  are  maintaining  an  equable 
basis  of  values,  and  more  could  be  conveniently 
handled  of  the  right  sort,  but  old  fowl  rates  rnost 
irregularly  and  uncertain.  We  are  now  well  into 
the  period  of  the  year  when  ducks  should  be  cheap, 
and  this,  together  with  the  serious  interruption  in 
local  retail  trade,  has  effected  a sharp  depression 
in  rates.  Rabbits  command  a relatively  slow  trade; 
prices.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  8d.  each.  Good  sized 
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fresh  grazers  sell  comparatively  well  up  to  Is.  8d. 
each.  Prime  home-fed  chickens,  6s.  6d.  to  7e.  6d. 
each ; others,  4«.  to  5s.  Prime  heavy  fat  hens,  5s.  6d. 
to  6».  6d.  and  7s.  6d.;  others,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  Prime 
large  fat  ducks,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  each;  medium  size, 
3e.  to  4s.;  old  ducks.  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  Young 
pigeons,  le.  6d.;  old,  6d.;  wild,  9d.  each. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  June  22.— Another  slightly  firmer  turn 
in  butter  prices,  but  the  situation  is  otherwise  with- 
out material  change.  Good  quality  creams  are  com- 
ing in  in  fully  sutticient  quantity  to  cover  trade  re- 
quirements. Prices  to-day  are  ruling  at  2s.  7d.  to 
2e.  7Jd.,  and  occas;*nally  2s.  7Jd.  for  fine  quality 
creams.  Secondary  and  overmoiet  descriptions  of 
creams  are  difficult  to  move  at,  say,  from  2s.  5id. 
to  2s.  6id.,  according  to  character.  There  is  not 
much  inclination  to  deal  in  factory  butter,  and 
prices  for  medium  qualities  may  be  still  reckoned 
from  2s.  Oid.  to  2s.  2d.;  finer  qualities  at  2s.  to 
2s.  3d.;  best  cools  up  to  2s.  4d.,  and  separators  2s. 
4Jd.  to  2s.  5d.  per  lb.  Coarse  grades  of  farmers’ 
butter  anywhere  from  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lid.,  but  hard 
to  find  clients  for.  Supplies  of  eggs  recently  more 
moderate  and  prices  again  took  a higher  range, 
some  re-picked  and  re-packed  making  up  to  32s.,  or 
33s.  6d.  and  34s.  per  120,  but  to-day  there  is  an 
inclination  to  reaction,  and  33s.  is  veiT  difficult  to 
beat  for  selected  hen  produce.  For  general  run  of 
case  eggs  prices  are  from  26s.  6d.  to  31s.  6d.  per  100. 
Ducks  are  practically  unquotable,  as  only  a percent- 
age of  re-picked  sorts  are  at  all  saleable. 

CORK,  June  22.— Firsts,  241s ; fresh  butter,  257s. 
per  cwt. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  June  23.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  280  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  £10  10s.  to  £10  17s.  6d.  per 
cwt.  Good  demand. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  June  22.— Market  fortunately  of  both 
hay  and  straw  here  this  morning  was  of  very  moder- 
ate dimensions,  as  owing  to  the  strike  of  Corporation 
officials  the  weigh  houses  remained  closed,  which 
caused  great  uncertainty  and  dislocation  in  busi- 
ness, as  in  the  circumstances  bulk  weight  of  each 
load  of  fodder  had  to  be  ai)proximated,  and  sales 
made  accordingly.  Prices  were  consequently  im- 
possible to  gauge  accurately,  but  the  general 
assumption  was  that  they  would  possibly  pan  out  on 
6d.  to  Is.  per  cwt.  dearer  basis  than  Friday’s  curren- 
cies. Perhaps  first  crop  hay  up  to  9s.  per  cwt. 
Several  loads  new  hay  went  around  4s.  to  5s.  per 
cwt. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidscn  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 
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CROSS-CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

By  a.  t.  Matthews. 

Grain.— The  markets  are  now  becoming  small,  as 
the  corn  still  in  the  hands  of  growers  ie  in  small 
compass.  In  nineteen  markets  English  wheat  aver- 
aged 73s.  per  480  lbs.,  which  was  an  advance  of  3d. 
per  quarter  on  the  week.  Prices  ranged  from  71s. 
lOd.  at  Salisbury  and  Malden  up  to  75s.  lid.  at 
Berwick.  Barley  was  only  quoted  in  eight  markets, 
and  the  average  was  88s.  2d.  per  400  lbs.,  which  was 
4s.  5d.  per  quarter  advance  on  the  week.  Prices 
ranged  from  74e^.  at  Banbury  up  to  106s.  3d.  at  Ber- 
wick. Oats  in  14  markets  averaged  66s.  3d.  per  312 
lbs.,  an  advance  of  Is.  6d.  per  quarter.  Prices 
ranged  from  61s.  7d.  at  Banbury  up  to  72s.  2d  at 
Chichester. 

Fat  Cattle.— The  number  of  cattle  for  sale  in  the 
markets  officially  quoted  continues  very  small.  Last 
week  there  were  2,816  as  against  2,739  the  week 
previous,  and  a three  years’  average  of  7,297.  In 
London  only  683  were  on  offer,  but  there  was  a 
slightly  increased  supply  at  Rugby  and  Leicester. 
The  best  Shorthorns  made  95s.  per  cwt.  in  twenty- 
one  markets,  but  the  supply  consisted  chiefly  of  fat 
cows  and  bulls. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— The  total  number  of  sheep  on 
offer  increased  by  about  300,  being  5,490  against 
5,160  the  week  before,  and  a three  years’  average 
tor  corresponding  week  of  38,986.  Only  402  were 
shown  in  London,  which  was  the  smallest  number 
for  a very  long  time. 

Veal  Calves  and  Pigs.— The  farmers  are  competing 
rather  more  strongly  for  the  best  calves.  These 
fetched  22R1.  per  lb.  Pigs  are  exhibited  in  decreased 
numbers,  which  again  i;how  an  advance.  Bacon  pigs 
averaged  23s.  3d  per  stone. 

Dead  Meat.— In  the  Central  Market  last  week  arri- 
vals of  home-killed  beef  were  extremely  small,  and 
frequently  of  inferior  quality,  imported  forming 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  supplies  of  beef  in 
the  market.  Veal  has  been  in  good  demand  for  the 
small  quantity  available.  Home-killed  mutton  was 
very  scarce,  but  large  supplies  of  frozen  mutton  and 
lamb  were  on  offer.  Fresh  pork  was  in  better  re- 
quest owing  to  the  inadequate  supply  of  home-killed 
beef,  and  quotations  were  2d.  per  lb.  higher  than 
the  previous  week. 

Shire  Cattle,— The  market  is  well  supplied  with 
grazing  bullocks,  which  sell  very  well.  Dairy  cows 
are  in  keen  request  at  high  prices.  £70  being  freely 
given  in  many  markets. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 buehels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  19th  June,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years 


1920. 

1919- 

1918. 

1917- 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat 

73 

I 

73 

3 

74  4 

78 

I 

Barley 

Q5 

6 

62 

8 

58  5 

75 

0 

Oats 

65 

I 

48 

7 

47  8 

55 

2 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 

EGGS. 

LONDON  (Central),  June  22.— There  ie  a large 
quantity  of  eggs  on  the  market,  and  prices  have 
fallen  a little  in  consequence.  Irish  are  making 
28s.  6d.  to  31s.,  and  English  32s.  to  34s. ; duck  eggs, 
28s.  to  31s.  6d;  best  young  chicken.  4 to  5 lbs.,  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  3d.  per  lb;  medium,  2s.  2d.  to  3s.  3d;  ducklings, 
2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; tame  rabbits,  9d.  to  Is.  lb.;  dead  old 
hens.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.  lb.;  live  fat  do..  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  lOd.— (Game  and  Son.) 

FARM  PRODUCE. 


Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday,  16th  June,  1920— 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes,  perton 

First  Earlies 

— 

— 

— 

12010  660/C 

— 

Irish 

350/0- 

-360'0 

3-10/0- 

- 360/0 

- — 

— 

— 

Eggs,  per  120— 

32/0  — 34/0 

Danish 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30/0 

— 32/0 

Irish 

32/0 

— 

28/6 

- 29/6 

30/0  — 32/0 

30  6 

-32/0 

Hay,  per  ton — 

255/0-280/0 

Clover,  new’ ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

- 

— 

245/0- 2f  5/C 

— 

— 

Straw,  per  ton 

- 117/6 

Wheat 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oat 

- 135/0 

The  income  tax  guide  for  farmers  (New 

Edition)  published  by  THE  FARMEES’  GAZETTE 
explains  the  method  of  assessment  made  under  Sche- 
dules (A)  and  (B),  and  contains  much  useful  infor- 
mation, including  the  subject  of  allowances  and  re- 
payment claims,  Ratei  for  1918-9.  Price  Is.,  post 
free  Is.  2d.,  from  The  Brunswick  Press.  Ltd.,  179  Gt. 
Brunswick  Street,  DubUn. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

June  29-July  3— Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land Annual  Show  at  Darlington 
(Thomas  McRow,  Secretary,  16  Bedford 
Square.  London.  W.C.  1). 

June  30,  July  1— North  Kerry  Show  (Secretary,  Ml. 
Griffin,  Listowel). 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne,  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  16 — Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies' 
Show  Horse  Jumping  ChampionsbipB 
(Secretary,  Thos.  .1.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21— New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (E.  T.  Ring- 
wood.  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews.  Sec.). 

July  22— Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 

Lynch). 

July  27— Birr  Show  (Secretary,  H.  Horan,  Clonaheen, 
Shinrone). 

July  27— Banbridge  Farming  Society’s  Show  (W.  J. 
Spratt,  Secretary). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien,  Secretary.  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28— Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House.  Preston). 

Aug.  3 — Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4 — Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  Ballickmoyler,  Queen’s 
County,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  5 — Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Balle- 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Aug.  19— Wexford  Show. 

Aug.  25— Cookstown  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Show  (Secretary,  Wm.  Parke,  Union 
Street,  Cookstown). 

Sept  1— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
anl  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  1,  2 — Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 

Sept.  7— Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael  ■ 

B.  O’Donnell.  M.I  H..  F.R.H.S.). 

Sept.  8— Co.  Cavan  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (P.  Galligan,  Secretary). 

Sept.  9,  10 — Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  14 — Roscommon  Show. 

Sept.  15— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  16 — Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins,  Secretary). 

Sept.  17— Ulster  Ram  Breeders’  Association  Show  and 
Sale. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  sbowirc  by  Ports  of  Embaikstlrn  < he  Numbericf 
AnLmals  EnTorted  from  Itelard  to  Crrat  Priain  ird  he 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  week  erded  19th  Jure,  1920, 


Cattle. 

4.  . 

3i 

Irish  Ports. 

tb 

Others. 

Sheep. 

c 

CO 

M 

0 

0 

0 

a 

0 

X 

c «f 
± C 

II 

m 

V 

10 

• 

< 

Total 

Animal 

Ballina 

Belfast 

1451 

1527 

20 

235 

"’4 

364 

3601 

Cork 

693 

304 

1167 

398 

56 

2618 

Drogheda 

477 

31 

1785 

19  2 

2314 

Dublin 

3967 

1278 

5582 

93S 

2 

87 

11855 

Dundalk 

260 

59 

214 

91  10 

45 

1 

719 

Grecoore 

103 

344 

208 

2 

336 

993 

Laroe 

Limerick 

191 

984 

363 

1538 

Londonderry  ... 

209 

882 

50 

78-  ... 

28 

2 

1249 

Milford 

Mulroy 

Newry 

Portrush 

Sligo 

Waterford 

1244 

320 

1329 

751 

... 

■"1 

"26 

... 

... 

3671 

Weatport 

... 

... 

Total 

8595 

6729 10147 

3082 

21 

972 

5 

28549 
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FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs'  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  &:  CO.. 

(F.  G.  Petiman  and  James  Svann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams : — " Porca,  London.") 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 
All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to.— A.  TOWERS  * CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Ely. 
WeU-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  FuU  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers: — The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  ltd.,  134  Alderegate  Street,  E.C.1. 


Printed  and  published  by  THU  BRUNSWICK  PRESS. 
LTD.,  at  the  Office.  179  Great  BroBswink  St..  Dublin. 


July  3,  1920. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  3,  19-^0. 

1 THE  FAEMEES’  GAZETTE  is  published  every 
Saturday  at  the  ofBoes  of  the  Brunswick  Press, 
179  Qt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSCEIPTION  EATES.-Post  free  one  year. 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  thre©  months,  3/5.  Fay- 
ablo  in  advance. 

5.  BXPIEATION.— The  date  on  which  subscription 
wul  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper  each  week. 
Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in  the  issue  two 
weeks  before  subscription  runs  out. 

4.  ADVEETISEMENTS  (Claasifled).— 12  words  or 
less  Is  per  insertion;  each  additional  word 
Id. ’per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
tyne.  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertiseiMiite 
must  be  prepaid.  Eates  for  display  advertise- 
ments on  application. 

CONTEIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  contri- 
butions which  may  be  accepted  for  publication. 
All  MSS.  offered  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  return  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGEAPH8  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully  packed 
and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

7.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to  above 
address,  and  when  intended  for  publication 
should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the  week  of 
issue. 

8 LBTTEES  FOE  PUBLICATION  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Anonymous  com- 
munications will  receive  no  attention.  In  every 
case  full  name  and  postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered  in 
our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers  or 
sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns  for 
conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS' 
GAZETTE”  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


5. 


10. 


The  great  Darlington  Show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  had  a success- 
ful opening  on  Tuesday.  It  continues  up  to 
Saturday,  and  next  week  we  hope  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  exhibits. 

It  is  stated  that  in  future  the  practice  of 
opening  bank  offices  for  a short  time  on  bank 
holidays  for  the  convenience  of  dealers  and 
others  attending  fairs  falling  on  such  days  is, 
by  arrangement  of  the  Irish  banks,  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

Notices  have  been  served  by  the  Cheshire 
farm  labourers  threatening  to  come  out  on 
strike  on  Saturday  next.  They  demand  a mini- 
mum wage  of  bos.  a week.  Over  4,000  mem- 
bers in  Cheshire  are  affected,  and,  in  view  of 
the  hay  harvest,  the  prospect  is  serious. 

The  case  in  which  a Co.  Down  farmer  was 
fined  £10  for  removing  his  flax  from  market 
after  refusing  to  accept  the  grader’s  decision 
came  up  for  judgment  in  the  King’s  Bench 
Division  on  Wednesday.  The  court  now  con- 
firmed the  order  of  the  magistrates,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Kenny  stating 
that  the  defendant’s  rights  as  regarded  the  re- 
covery of  the  price,  whether  under  the  regula- 
tion or  otherwise,  would  have  arisen  if  he  had 
allowed  the  flax  to  remain  with  the  inspector 
of  the  Flax  Supplies  Committee,  but  having  re- 
moved it  against  his  will  the  offence  under  the 
statute  was  complete,  and  the  defendant  was 
rightly  convicted. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  consider  it 
opportune  to  remind  farmers  of  the  importance 
of  taking  up  the  work  of  dealing  with  harmful 
weeds  at  the  very  first  available  opportunity. 
Not  only  are  such  weeds  unsightly  and  in- 
jurious, but  they  take  the  place  of  useful  food 
or  forage  plants,  and,  if  allowed  to  seed,  in- 
crease rapidly.  Over  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land certain  weeds  have  now  been  systemati- 
cally destroyed  for  a number  of  years,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  occupiers  of  land  to 
do  their  part  in  maintaining  and  extending  the 
improvement  already  effected.  The  farmer 
who  is  careless  in  this  respect  would  do  well 
to  recognise  the  injury  which  his  negligence 
causes  to  his  neighbours.  The  occupier  of  land 
who  fails  to  cut  weeds  is  liable  to  a fine  of  £5. 


A BADLV  LOBRICATED  TRACTOR  CONSUMES  MONEY 


Don’t 

Experiment. 

Use 

“ Agricastrol  ” 


If  you  just  start  up  tlic  engine  of  your  tractor  and  the 
lubricating  system  is  faulty  you  are  going  to  cause 
damage  that  will  cost  several  pounds  to  put  right, 
'I'he  whole  life  of  your  tractor  depends  on  its  lubrica- 
tion. The  wrong  oil  means  expense.  Farmers  of  experi- 
ence have  learned  this  and  their  opinion  is  unanimous. 


WAKEFIELD 


C.  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO.,  Ltd., 

15  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin;  and 
Wakefield  House,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  2. 


LATE  JUNE  RAINS. 

There  are  rains  and  rains.  Cold  spring 
rains  are  helpful,  but  do  not  make  for 
growth;  warm  soft  rains  suffuse  every- 
thing, and  beat  the  watering-pot  out  of  sight. 
The  temperature  that  fosters  soft  dampness 
encourages  crops  to  grow  and  gathei  strength. 
There  has  been  much  of  cold  sleety  ram  this 
spring,  and  only  now  at  the  front  of  July  is 
the  drip  from  overhead  taking  on  the  softness 
which  should  have  come  long  since.  Broken 
weather  at  the  opening  of  the  hay  season  can- 
not be  pleasing  to  farmers,  though  those  with 
struggling  turnip  brairds  will  welcome  the 
showers  of  this  mid-week.  So  far,  theie  has 
been  less  heat  than  usual,  and  even  now,  ex- 
cept for  occasional  glares  of  sunshine,  there 
has  been  less  feel  of  summer  than  might  have 
been  expected.  It  is  hard  to  assess  the  meiits 
of  the  season  so  early,  though,  backward  as 
everything  is,  prospects  just  now  are  encourag- 
ing. The  present  is  a season  in  which  crops 
seem  overlapped  by  a month,  and  growing 
things  have  only  reached  by  early  July  the  stage 
at  which  they  should  have  been  when  June 
opened.  Still,  with  the  daylight  hours  no 
longer  fixed  by  the  sun,  but  by  law,  it  is  little 
wonder  a season  should  play  a freakish  trick 
and  order  its  process  on  the  same  lines.  None 
the  less,  there  are  many  observant  farmers  of 
the  old  school  who  cannot  believe  in  swedes 
sown  as  late  as  the  second  week  of  June  ever 
amounting  to  much  of  a crop.  There  is  yet 
lots  of  time  for  the  season  to  make  amends, 
however,  and,  backward  as  crops  may  be  just 
now,  the  next  two  months  may  fully  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  summer  heat  and  sunshine  that 
is  naturally  looked  for  in  June. 


Broom  and  Rosemary. 

The  latter  is  a quiet,  unassuming  shrub 
in  the  garden;  none  the  less,  its  delicate 
blue  flowers,  and  the  resemblance  to 
broom  which  its  greenery  bears  when  looked 
at  from  a distance,  dowers  it  with  some  dis- 
tinctivenessj  If  its  mimicry  attracts  notice, 
the  aroma  of  its  bruised  leaves  dispels  doubt. 
The  broom,  it  is  true,  can  claim  historical 
prominence,  for  it  connects  with  a dynasty  of 
English  kings.  The  stately  Plantagenets  de- 
rived their  generic  title  from  this  denizen  of 
the  common,  which  varies  from  a dvvarf 
shrub  to  a tall  bush,  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  often  and  effectively  used  as  a pleasing- 
off-set  in  colour  for  both  country  lawn  and 
city  garden.  The  broom  and  its  near  relative, 
the  gorse  or  whin,  are  of  one  family;  both  be- 
long to  the  pea  and  bean  tribe — the  legu- 
minosae.  It  is  a wonderful  family  of  plants 
this.  Members  of  it  range  from  minute  herbs 
to  vast  trees,  and,  except  in  St.  Helena  and 
another  remote  island,  are  found  in  all  par^s 
of  the  world.  It  is  a kindly  order  of  plants 


for  both  man  and  beast.  Peas  and  beans  are 
among  the  most  prized  and  nutritious  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  clover  content  is  the  essence 
of  hay  fodder  for  stock.  _ Strange  that  botli 
the  botanical  names  for  whin  (ulex)  and  broom 
(genista)  should  be  of  Celtic  origin  I he 
former  traces  to  a root  ec  or  ac,  which,  as  its 
sound  suggests,  means  a prickle,  and  the  latter 
to  gen,  which  means  shrub,  so  that  pieced  to- 
gether  the  broom  is  the  green-weed.  But  it 
is  not  always  green,  and  in  May,  when  its 
blooms  are  out,  it  is,  as  the  poet  puts  it, 
low  and  bright  as  bullion  unalloyed.  I hen 
this  grandest  wildling  of  ours,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  shows  itself  in  dazzling  loveliness. 
The  most  beautiful  things  in  nature  may  often 
be  the  most  commonplace.  The  blaze  of  a 
broom  bush  on  the_  waste  mountain-side  vies 
in  attractiveness  with  the  choice  exotics  of 
the  green-house.  The  yellow  beauty  of  the 
buds  of  the  broom  and  the  deep  chocolate  edg- 
ings peeping  out  from  the  green  is  one  ot 
nature’s  colour  triumphs.  The  contrast  is  per- 
fect, and  the  light  shade  is  as  well  set  off  by 
the  deep,  as  the  deep  is  by  the  light,  ^ven 
utility  with  no  artistic  soul  is  compelled  by 
storied  verse  to  honour  the  broom  blossoms. 
The  housewife  who  uses  a besom,  or  its  con- 
nected word,  broom,  a brush  made  from  the 
twigs  of  the  plant,  is  warned  by  an  old  saw 
that  should  she  sweep  her  house  with  blos- 
somed broom  in  ’May,  she  will  at  the  same 
time  sweep  away  the  head  of  the  house. 
Rosemary  has  no  historical  connections,_  but  is 
niuch  referred  to  by  the  poets.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  traced  to  mean  the  dew  of  the  sea. 
In  any  case,  it  is  regarded  as  an  ancient  em- 
blem of  fidelity,  and,  according  to  Shake- 
speare’s heroine,  stands  for  remembrance.  It 
belongs  to  a widely  different  order  of  plants 
from  that  of  the  broom.  It  is  one  of  the 
labiate  or  mint  tribe  of  plants,  all  of  which 
have  a distinctive  structural  sameness  in  the 
square  stem,  the  opposite  leaves  and  the  two- 
lipped  flowers.  A useless  family  for  food, 
most  of  the  weeds  and  shrubs  of  this  order 
are  fragrant  and  aromatic,  but  none  possess 
any  injurious  properties.  Hence  comes  it  that 
they  are  of  worth  for  scents,  perfumes,  and 
flavourings.  Lavender  water  appeals  as  much 
to  the  sense  of  smell  as  mint  sauce  adds  to  the 
relish  of  mutton  or  lamb.  The  labiates  furnish 
most  of  the  garden  pot-herbs,  and,  though  the 
umbellifers  supply  a wholesome  vegetable  in 
celery,  the  latter  cannot  disclaim  some  closely 
related  plants  that  are  deadly_  poisonous. 
Rosemary  has  the  repute  of  providing  an  ex- 
cellent hair  stimulant;  the  oil  distilled  from  it 
is  used  to  perfume  soaps,  and  shares  largely 
in  improving  the  fragrance  of  eau  de  Cologne. 
The  distinctive  perfume  of  the  labiates  has  a 
strong  attraction  for  bees,  and,  while  both 
heather  and  clover  are  noted  honey  plants, 
the  rosemary  of  the  garden  also  gets  its  due 
share  of  attention,  and  the  honey  so  produced 
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is  said  to  be  of  superior  quality  and  pleasant 
iiavour.  Broom  for  the  hillside  and  moor, 
and  rosemary  for  the  garden  corner:  they  re- 
present the  necessities  and  the  sweetenings  of 
daily  life.  Both  serve  a helpful  purpose,  for  a 
pleasing  of  the  eye  brings  joy  to  life  as  sweet 
scent  dispels  languor,  and  the  feeding  of  the 
stomach  is  a need  of,  but  not  the  end  of, 
existence. 


Annual  Stock-taking, 

I T'  is  highly  essential  for  all  connected  with 
Irish  agriculture  to  know  how  the  country 
stands  each  year  in  respect  of  the  areas 
under  the  various  crops  and  the  numbers  of 
live  stock  kept.  The  importance  of  these 
statistics  is  superlative,  and  their  value  beyond 
dispute.  Not  only  do  they  constitute  a record 
of  the  position  of  Ireland  in  comparison  with 
other  countries,  but  they  show  the  varying 
lluctuations  which  take  place  in  Irish  farming, 
both  on  the  side  of  crops  grown  and  live  stock 
kept  from  year  to  year.  Various  causes  con- 
tribute to  affect  such  particulars  as  the  acreage 
of  barley  grown  in  an  individual  season  or  the 
numbers  of  breeding  sows  available.  An  an- 
nual enumeration  is  an  essential  part  of  Irish 
agriculture  regarded  as  one  huge  business  con- 
cern. It  provides  inestimable  evidence  for 
judging  the  stability  of  the  indusU'y,  of  gaug- 
ing its  possibilities,  and  of  determining  the 
lines  of  progress  which  show  most  promise. 
During  the  past  month  each  farmer  has  been 
asked  to  furnish  particulars  regarding  the  area 
under  each  crop  on  his  holding  this  season 
and  the  numbers  of  stock  he  had  on  hands  at 
1st  June.  The  form  supplied,  on  which  the 
detailed  information  is  to  be  entered,  can  be 
quickly  and  accurately  filled,  and  should  not 
present  any  difliciilty.  This  system  of 
enumeration  has  long  been  practised  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  satisfactory  results, 
and  there  is  no  reason-  why  it  should  not  prove 
equally  successful  in  Ireland.  The  chief  dread 
is  that  many  farmers,  through  indifference,  or 
through  an  incomplete  apprehension  of  the  im- 
portance of  compiling  crop  and  live  stock 
returns  for  the  country,  may  fail  to  return  the 
forms  duly  filled  up.  Such  a course  is  inimical 
to  the  primary  interests  of  farmers,  who  owe 
It  to  themselves  to  furnish  the  material  for 
gauging  the  national  resources.  Already  a 
satisfactory  response  has  been  made,  but  a 
large  number  of  fonus  still  remain  unreturned. 
It  is  to  those  who  have  been  remiss  in  the 
matter  we  feel  it  a duty  to  make  strong  ap- 
peal. The  completed  returns,  it  was  hoped, 
would  have  been  all  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment’s offices  by  the  last  day  of  June.  This 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  a goodly 
pi  oportion  are  still  outstanding.  Immediate 
attention  to  the  matter  is  essential.  It  is  ex- 
Demely  important  that  the  crop  areas  should 
be  tab-ulated  before  harvest  is  reached,  and  the 
tabulation  in  itself  is  the  work  of  several 
weeks.  For  this  reason  we  urge  those  far- 
mers who  have  not  yet  completed  their  re- 
turns to  do  so  and  forward  them  to  the  De- 
pai  tnient  at  once.  There  exists  no  excuse  for 
withholding  the  information  required.  It  is  a 
matter  which  affects  the  prosperity  of  each  in- 
dividual farmer,  as  well  as  farmers  in  the  ag- 
gTegate.  A disinclination  or  refusal  to  supply 
the  desired  particulars  is  acting  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  industry.  It  is  for  this 
reason  we  hope  that  the  good  sense  and  clear 
intelligence  innate  in  most  Irish  farmers  will 

returns  rvlien  com- 
pleted will  be  found  to  afford  the  same  useful 
guidance  as  has  been  obtained  from  them  in 
the  past. 


Hie  Agricultural  Board  of  the  Department 
have  adopted  a resolution  of  regret  at  the  pro- 
posed retircjnent  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill.  They  feci 
that  his  retirement  in  the  present  circimi- 
staiices  would  be  a misfortune  to  the  country, 
and  appreciating  the  risk  to  his  health,  due 
to  Ins  ]ica\’y  labours  and  responsibilities,  they 
think  sonic  nieans  should  be  found  of  relieving 
this  by  giving  him  such  assistance  as  he  niav 
need  to  continue  in  his  present  position. 


X. 

July  3>  1920.  ^ 

CROSS-CHANNEL  NOTE^I 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 


WITH  the  exception  of  Sunday,  when  it 
rained  gently  all  day,  the  weather  has 
been  fine,  and  very  good  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  haymaking.  The  rain 
was  wanted  after  the  dry,  parching  winds,  and 
was  far  better  than  thunderstorms.  From 
various  districts  fairly  good  crops  -of  hay  are 
reported,  and  I can  answer  for  those  of 
Middlesex  as  being  very  good.  Favourable  re- 
ports of  the  wheat  and  other  white  straw  crops 
are  coming  in,  and  prospects  are  by  no  means 
bad  for  harvest. 


1 


In  East  Anglia  the  movement  of  all  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  is  entirely  prohibited  in  ■ 
an  area  which,  roughly,  lies  within  the  follow- 
ing boundary  towns: — Chatteris,  Ely,  Brandon, 
Wymondhani,  Norwich,  Reepham,  Wolferton, 
Fakenham,  King’s  Lynn,  Holbeach,  and 
Whittlesea.  Intending  exhibitors  from  those 
districts  will,  therefore,  be  prevented  from 
sending  stock  to  the  coming  “ Royal  ” at  Dar- 
lington. 

Memories  of  the  Great  Depression. — 
The  great  depression  in  agriculture  which 
affected  British  farmers  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties  was  attributed  generally  to  foreign 
competition,  especially  in  wheat.  After  the 
“hungry  forties’’  we  had  25  years  of  com-  ’ 
parati\-e  prosperity;  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  good,  and,  in  spite  of  “ free  trade,”  the  de- 
mand was  for  most  things  the  farmer  pro-  , 
duced.  This  was  sufficient  to  keep  him  going. 

In  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  wheat  sold 
well,  and  again  during  the  American  Civil  ’ 
War.  When  it  fell  to  40s.  a quarter  it  was  : 
called  a “ ruinous  price,”  but  actually  it  seldom 
was  much  below  50s.  The  first  real  trouble 
was  the  labour  difficulty,  but  the  great  depres- 
sion in  prices  came  as  a check  to  the  demands  j 
of  the  men.  During  the  dark  years  they  did  - 
not  have  a bad  time,  for  living  was  cheap  and 
wages  higher  than  they  had  been  before  the  ' 
coming  of  the  Union.  But  what  of  the  tenant  4 
farmers  through  that  distressing  period?  One  j 
fact  alone  will  tell  much.  The  rush  for  farms  , 

ceased,  and  many  could  not  be  let  at  all.  ■ 
Wheat  fell  to  a point  it  had  never  before  " 
reached,  and  for  the  time  it  stood  at  £i  per  -i 

quarter,  and  ruin  stared  many  in  the  face.  - 

More  would  have  had  to  give  up,  but  were  i 

saved  by  milk  selling,  to  which  they  turned  in 
their  distress.  Not  a few  prominent  farmers  * 
fell  so  low  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
“ Farmers’  Benevolent  ” for  their  dole.  Parlia- 
ment  did  not  seem  to  know  or  care  for  the  ■ 
troubles  of  British  agriculture,  and  did  nothing  . 
to  help  the  farmers.  There  was,  however,  one  . 
bright  spot— the  attitude  of  the  landlords, 
especially  those  of  the  old  aristocratic  class. 

It  was  quite  a common  thing  in  those  days 
when  rent-day  came  for  the  farmers  to  take  " 
back  with  them  25  per  cent.,  and  there  were 
instances  of  a return  of  50  per  cent.  The 
landlords  did  a great  deal  to  keep  their  tenants’ 
heads  above  the  waters.  ; 

Weaning  the  Lambs. — The  time  for  wean- 
ing lambs  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
breed  and  locality;  for  large  numbers  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  country  it  is  about  the 
end  of  June.  It  is  rather  a critical  time,  and 
lequires  a little  judgment.  In  the  districts  ■ 
where  sainfoin  is  grown  it  is  a very  simple  pro-  • 
cess,  since  there  is  nothing  the  lambs  benefit 
by  more  than  the  aftermath  of  this  useful 
pHnt,  which  has  been  kept  for  them  since 
about  a month  from  the  mowing.  Sainfoin  i 
will  flourish  on  a limestone  formation,  or 
chalk,  but  nowhere  better  than  on  gravel.  We 
used  to  lay  such  soils  down  with  it  for  as  much  , 
as  seven  years  at  a stretch,  and  we  looked  to  ' 
the  plant  for  a good  supply  of  hay  for  the 
sheep  in  winter.  It  should  be  cut  for  this  ‘ 
purpose,  while  puTt^iilly  in  htootn.  There  are 
many  farms,  however,  quite  unsuitable  for 
sainfoin,  and  on  these  it  is  customary  to  wean  ; 
lambs  on  vetches,  which  is  inferior  to  sainfoin  • 
or  even  the  aftermath  of  mixed  “seeds.” 

I would  then  suggest  that  every  farmer  should 
glow  at  least  a small  patch  of  lucerne,  which 
IS  iiualuable  for  this  and  many  other  purposes. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

QUERISTS  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible  to  refrain  from  looking  for  answers 
to  queries  by  letter.  Querists  to  inake  sure  of  ob- 
taining replies  in  the  issue  following  the  date  of 
writing,  should  forward  their  questions  so  as  to 
reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday  Morning,  and 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  to  hand  even  earlier. 
Address  FARMERS’  GAZETTE,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of  fowl 
or  other  morbid  material  intended  for  examination 
will  querists  please  note  that  before  despatching, 
these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  a cloth  wrung 
out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and  securely  packed,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a proper  examination  being  made. 

If  this  rule  is  not  observed  we  cannot  undertake  to 
reply  to  such  queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding 
specimens  not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and 

highly  dangerous.  . - 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries  it  is  necessary 

1 Write  each  question  on  a separate  slip  of  paper, 

2 Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Crowing  Cabbages  Supplying  Crop  Returns  (P.  B., 

Co.  Galway).— (1)  If  the  spring  suits,  cabbage  can 
be  sown  during  April  and  May  in  the  same  way  as 
turnips.  The  rate  of  seeding  is  usually  somewhat 
less,  about  3 to  4 lbs.  per  statute  acre  being  suffi- 
cient. Cabbage®,  like  mangels,  cannot  be  over- 
manured,  so  that  if  sown  in  this  way,  the  _drills 
should  be  well  filled.  The  after  treatment  is  the 
same,  the  hoe  being  used  for  gapping,  and  .the 
plants  spaced  in  thinning  to  about  two  feet  apart. 

A slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  a great  sti- 
mulant  to  the  crop  in  the  early  stages.  The  usual 
field  varieties  grown  are  large  Drumhead  and  Flat 
Dutch  Either  of  these,  -if  properly  cultivated,  will 
yield  from  20  to  35  tons  per  acre.  Many  farmers 
who  grow  cabbages  raise  their  own  plants  from 
seed,  or  buy  whatever  number  of  plants  they  r^ 
quire  from  men  who  grow  them  for  sale.  It  m 
estimated  that  1 to  li  lbs.  of  seed  will  furnish  suffi- 
cient plants  for  an  acre.  (2)  The  areas  under  the 
different  crops  and  the  numbers  of  live  stock  kept 
are  being  obtained  directly  from  farmers  this 
year.  This  has  long  been  the  system  followed  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  all  there  is  no  reason  why  similar  gtatisti^  ob- 
tained in  this  country  should  not  be  equaUy  as 
reliable.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  matter  ot 
salary,  to  which  you  refer,  does  not  arise. 

Storing  Onions  (Tripoli,  Co.  Tipperary). — See  reply  to 
S.  M.  B.,  Co.  Wicklow.  It  may  be  that  in  your 
case  you  are  growing  varieties  which  do  not  keep 
well.  Tripoli  will  hardly  keep  longer  than  Christ- 
mas, but  .Tames’  Keeping  it  pulled  dry  and  tlior- 
ougnly  sunned  before  being  stored  in  a dry,  airy 
place  will  keep  quite  satisfactorily  and  can  be  used 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
people  prefer  to  hank  such  onions  and  hang  them 
in  the  corner  of  a kitchen  or  store-room.  This  plan 
is  very  satisfactory,  but  onions  will  keep  equally 
as  well  if  spread  out  on  a wooden  floor  or  on 
shelves 

Potato-Onions  as  Keepers  (S.  M.  B.,  Co.  Wicklow).— 
If  the  onions  are  pulled  in  dry  weather  and  left 
exposed  to  the  sun  until  thoroughly  dry,  they  will 
keep  quite  satisfactorily  all  over  winter  if  spread 
on  the  floor  or  wide  shelf  in  a well-ventilated  room. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  them  thoroughly  dried 
before  storing,  and  to  be  careful  to  remove  any 
that  show  signs  of  being  diseased. 

Book  on  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  (J.  L , Co.  Wexford). 
—We  do  not  know  of  any  books  that  deal  exclu- 
sively with  either  of  these  breeds,  thougii  rnost 
general  works  on  cattle  include  a chapter  or  two 
on  the  subject.  For  instance,  in  Vol.  I.  of  ' IMve 
Stock  of  the  Farm  ” (Gresham  Publishing  (^.) 
there  is  a valuable  section  on  Kerry  and  Dexter 
cattle  by  Prof.  James  Wilson.  M.A..  B.Sc.,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.  You  will  also 
get  some  information  from  the  Guide  published 
by  the  Kerry  Cattle  Society  of  Ireland,  a copy  ot 
which  we  are  sending  you.  Of  the  two  breeds 
we  would  recommend  the  Kerry,  many  breeders 
holding  that  the  Dexter  is  not  a true  breed  and 
cannot  be  pure-bred  with  any  measure  of  success 
It  was  largely  on  this  account  that  the  Kerry  and 
Dexter  (Tattle  Society  decided  last  year  to  elimin- 
ate the  word  Dexter  from  the  name  of  the  society, 
which  is  now  the  Kerry  Cattle  Society  of  Ireland. 
An  interesting  correspondence  on  the  subject  ap- 
peared in  our  columns  a couple  of  years  ago. 
Spinning  Wheel  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Carlow).— We 
presume  you  refer  to  the  above  when  you  ^eak  ot 
a spinning  loom.  There  are  one  or  two  firms  in 
the  North  who  make  these  wheels,  and  for  the  ad- 
dresses of  euch  (and,  indeed,  for  all  information  on 
the  subject)  you  might  write  to  Father  Conefrey, 

, Killoe,  North  Longford.  This  isj  the  gentleman 
who  organised  the  highly  interesting  exhibitmn  01 
scutching,  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  at  tlm  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  May  Show.  Father  (lonefrey 
also  contributed  an  article  on  the  subject  to  the 
last  issue  (June  15)  of  “The  Lady  of  the  House, 
and  this  you  will  find  worth  reading. 

Disposing  of  Vegetable®  (Puzzled,  Co.  Carlow).— The 
following  are  amongst  the  leading  vegetable  a,nd 
‘ fruit  factors  in  Dublin : — Garrett  Begg,  Corporation 
Market,  St.  Michan  Street;  Connolly.  Bros.,  20 
Anglesea  Fruit  Market;  P.  Moran  and  Sons,  81 
Mary’s  Lane ; W.  L.  Cole,  15  Little  Green  Street. 
Vou  might  also  try  Knowles  and  Sons,  27  Grafton 
T Street,  Dublin.  We  cannot  give  you  the  names  of 
co-operative  societies,  but  these  you  could  get  from 
I,A-0,S.,  84  Merriop  Street,  Dublin. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Mildew  on  Roses  (T  T.,  Co.  Cork).  Wo  do  not  remem- 
ber having  Th'inted  an  arti(;lo  dealing  specially 
with  this  Hiibjeet.  Spraying  i«  the  best  treatment, 
and  the  material  to  use  is  the  potassium  sulphide 
solution,  1 oz.  sulphide  to  about  5 gallons  of  water. 

Disposing  of  Black  Currants  (A.  It.,  Co.  Limerick).— 
It  is  contrary  to  onr  rules  to  give  names  of  biiyere 
or  sellers,  but  you  might  try  some  of  the  firms 
named  in  onr  repl.y  to  I’uzzlcd,  Co.  Carlow,  in  this 
issue. 

Name  of  Rose,  etc.  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Cork).— (1) 
The  old  York  and  Ijancaster,”  a famous  rose  of 
tlie  long  ago,  but  still  appreciated.  Put  in  cut- 
tings with  a ■■  lieel,”  that  is,  clipped  off  with  a 
bit  of  tlie  old  wood  attached,  at  the  end  of  August. 
(2)  Pot  lilies  after  dying  down  and  resting  just 
prior  to  starting  into  growth  in  sweet  filiry  loam, 
one  or  more  to  a pot  according  to  size. 

POULTRY. 

Fowls’  Legs  Swelling  (T.  C.,  Co.  Cork).— We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  say  wliat  is  wrong.  It  may  be  a case  ot 
ordinary  scaly  leg,  in  which  case  repeated  dress- 
ings of  snlplmr  ointment  will  soon  cure  tliem. 
Your  )>est  plan  ie  to  forward  a dead  bir<l  for 
examination. 


VETERINARY. 

pony  Going  Lame  (Promenade,  Co.  Clarol.^'Tlie 
symptoms  you  describe  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that 
your  pony  is  affected  with  navicular  disease. 
This  disease  is  due  to  concussion  of  the  delicate 
ioint  near  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  inflammation 
set  up  attacks  the  liony  and  tendonous  structures 
of  the  foot,  and  renders  tlie  animal  useless  for 
fast  or  hard  road  work.  We  would  advise  you  to 
consult  a veterinary  surgeon  and  have  the  pony  s 
feet  properly  examined. 

Death  of  Chicken  (D.  A;,  Co.  Sligo).— The  actual  cause 
of  death  was  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  liowels.  From  the  history  you  give  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  very  probably  your 
scale  of  dieting  is  at  fault  generally.  We  tlnnk 
you  should  ask  the  poultry  instructress  for  youi 
county  to  visit  your  premises,  and  doubtless  she 
will  be  able  to  advise  you  as  to  the  cause  ol  the 
trouble,  and  also  to  the  treatment  ot  the  remain- 
ing chicks. 

Treatment  of  Cow  Before  Calving  (Enquirer,  Co. 
Meath).— As  you  state  your  cow  is  a deep  milker 
and  in  high  condition,  we  would  advise  turning 
her  on  to  bare  pasture  for  a couple  of  weeks  prior 
to  calving,  and  a day  or  two  before  her  time  1®  up 
to  give  her  a full  dose  (1  lb.)  of  Epsom  salts  with 
a couple  of  lbs,  of  treacle  dissolved  in  two  quarts 
of  warm  water.  Heavy  milking  cows  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  milk  fever,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
take  the  necessary  precautionary  measure  we 
recommend. 

Aylesbury  Duckling  Dying  (R.  M.  O.,  Co.  Donegal).— 
We  made  an  examination  of  the  duckling,  but 
failed  to  detect,  any  apparent  cause  of  its  death. 
We  have  times  and  oft  stated  in  this  column  that 
it  is  useless  forwarding  us  these  tiny  liodies  tor 
examination  purposes.  As  far  as  we  conkl  de- 
termine, there  were  no  evidence®  of  organic  or 
parasitic  disease.  We  consider  yon  might  ask  tlie 
poultry  instructress  for  your  county  to  visit  youi 
premises  and  consult  her  on  the  matter  generally 
regarding  the  feeding,  treatment,  etc.,  of  ducklings. 

Death  of  Chicken  (Constant  Reader,  Co.  Cork).— We 
found  all  the  organs  normal,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  small  bowel,  in  which  the  lining  membrane 
was  much  congested.  This  condition  was  not  snfli- 
cient  to  cause  the  death  of  the  chicken,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  lirought  about  by 
some  form  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  At  this  season 
all  dishe®,  vessels,  etc.,  used  in  connection  witli 
the  feeding  of  chicks  should  be  scalded  at  least 
once  daily.  „ 

Death  of  Rabbit  (C.  K.  R..  Queen’s  Co  ).-When  your 
parcel  reached  us  it  was  in  an  awful  mess.  Much 
of  the  contents  of  the  tin  had  oozed  through  the 
lid,  destroying  your  letter  and  penetrating  even 
the  brown  paper  wrapping.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
wonder  the  Post  Office  delivered  it.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances we  had  to  burn  the  whole  tiling  at 
once  There  is  really  no  use  in  sending  such 
material  through  the  post,  while  it  is  positively 
(langeroU’S  to  those  who  handle  it. 


TSAOe  MARK. 


QUERISTS,  PLEASE- 


Don’t  ask  questions  that  are  not  on  farming  or 
kindred  subjects.  We  have  no  time  to  deal  with 
them. 

Don’t  expect  replies  by  post.  We  have  said  this 
often  before,  but  must  say  it  again. 

Don’t  send  the  bodies  of  very  young  fowl  for  ex- 
amination. Symptoms  have  no  time  to  develop 
in  such  cases,  and  as  a rule  a post-mortem 
exam,  reveals  nothing. 


Unequalled  for  Service 
and  hard  wear 


Read  this  unsolicited  testimonial: 

“ 13th  April,  1920. 

“.  . . nothing  like  the  ' Mearns  ’ 

boot  for  hard  wear.  I liave  still  got  the 
pair  you  sent  me  5 years  ago.  Although 
they  have  had  4 winters  of  hard  work, 
the  tops  seem  to  be  even  now  as  good 
as  ever.  Please  send  me  at  once^  another 
pair  exactly  as  before.  . . H.  B., 

Brentwood,  Essex. 

STRONG,  durable,  hard  wearing  and 
comfortable  boots  for  men. 

No.  5343,  as  illustrated,  is  made  of  the  best 
unlined  hide,  with  well  nailed  and  Q A /■ 
standard  screwed  soles.  All  solid  Ovf/ 
leather.  post  paid. 

No.  5172  is  the  famous  “Mearns”  boot,  our 
own  manufacture.  Made  of  pliable  and 
waterproof  Kip  Leather,  Thick  Soles,  brass 
standard  screwed  and  nailed. 

Supplied  with  or  without  toe-  rttJ/  _ 

caps.  Posi 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

WM.  PATTERSON  & SONS 

J81  Overgate  DUNDEE. 


TIMBER  TONGUE 

and  how  to  cure  it 

Farmers,  why  let  your  cattle  die  when  they  can  be 
cured  of  timber  tongue,  protruding  tongue,  trouble- 
some breathing,  snoring,  etc.,  by  a safe  and  sure 
method. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  farmers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of 

KAR-PON-TEE 

Not  only  is  one  dose  daily  ot  this  remedy  sufficient 
to  cure  these  diseases,  but  it  cures  them  so  effect- 
ively that  they  don’t  occur  again. 

In  Bottles  at  5/-  and  9/.,  Post  Free  from 

WILLIAM  J.  NOLAN,  Ltd. 

43  MAIN  ST,.  DUNOARVAN. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 

Compiled  for  4he  FARMERS’  GAZETTE  by  Mr  Wm 
Ewart  Doyle,  consulting  engineer.  The  Pateiit 
Agency,”  12-14  College  Green,  Dublin,  who  gives  ad- 
vice free  and  prepares  all  applications  for  patents 
and  registrations  of  designs  and  trade  marks  m all 
countries. 

Patent  pending  ;-0.  Perry  (Messrs.  Geo.  Perry  & 
Co.,  Ltd.),  Camden  Row.  Dttblin,  and  P.  Bibby,_  Bel- 
forcl  House,  Orwell  Road,  Rathgar,  Dublin— Chicken 
brooders. 


TO  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND  FARMERS. 

WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  ns  a line  giving 
us  particulars  of  what  you  require,  we  may  save  you 
money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  Cork 
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LETTERS  TOJHE  EDITOR. 

'■  Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  miilions, 
think."  — BYEON. 

COREESPONDENCE  is  invited  on  all  current  agri- 
cultural questions,  and  space  will  be  devoted 
each  week  as  required  to  practical  communications 
on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  farmers.  The  Editor 
is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  correspon- 
dents. Such  letters,  it  will  be  understood,  are  pub- 
lished as  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  their  inser- 
tion does  not  necessarily  imply  editorial  concurrence 
with  the  views  expressed.  While  a nom  de  plume 
may  be  used,  all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that 
all  communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 

REARING  PEA  FOWL. 

Sir, — ] run  very  glad  to  be  able  to  give  in- 
fonnation  to  yoiir  reader  re  rearing  of  Pea 
Fowl.  T have  been  most  successful  with  the  fol- 
lowing method: — • 

Feed  four  times  daily  on  loaf  bread  and 
milk,  well  mi.\'cd  so  as  to  avoid  being  lumpy, 
and  allow  them  freedom  through  the  fields  in 
day  time,  but  house  at  night  during  damp 
weather.  If  a beaten-up  raw  egg  is  given 
mixed  witli  bread  and  milk  it  would  be  a great 
advantage.  When  about  a month  old  change 
their  food  to  what  is  given  to  chickens  (but  no 
pollard);  steep  bread  first  with  very  hot  water 
and  drain  off  water  before  adding  new  milk. 

If  your  reader  follows  these  instructions,  his 
losses  should  be  very  few. — Yours,  etc., 

S.  M.  R.-urd  (Miss). 
Broom  Tdall,  Rathnew,  Co.  Wicklow, 

25th  June,  1920. 


Sir, — Having  seen  yours  re  Pea  Fowl  in 
Gazette,  I wish  to  say  pea  fowl  can  be  reared 
same  as. turkeys — that  is,  put  on  two  cups  of 
whole  milk,  batter  two  eggs,  and  mix  cup 
of  sour  milk.  When  the  milk  comes  to  a boil 
add  this  sour  milk  and  . eggs  together.  Feed 
the  pea  fowl  for  a fortnight  on  this,  and  then 
gradually  add  oatmeal  steeped  in  milk  and 
bread  steeped  in  milk,  and  green  food,  such  as 
tops  of  onions.  Hoping  these  hints  will  help.— 
Yours,  etc., 

Tere.sa  Harvey. 

Northfield,  Connolly,  Ennis, 

28th  June,  1920. 


The  pastures  on  which  cows  feed  affect  the 
nature  of  the  milk  to  some  extent.  From  rich 
pastures  there  is  usually  a lower  percentage  of 
acidity  than  that  from  poor  grazing  land.  This 
factor  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
measuring  the  rennet  for  producing  the  curd. 
Milk  from  a limestone  soil  is  naturally  sweet. 


” RANSOMS” 
Potato  Diggers 


Delivery  from  Stock 

‘Sellar”  Ploughs 

Single  and  Double  Furrow. 

Disc  Harrows 
Disc  Corn  Drills 

PAUL  & VIHCEHT.Ltd. 

Blackball  Place,  Dublin. 


CATTLE. 

THE  DISHORNING  OF  CALVES. 

The  practice  of  removing  the  horns  of 
cattle  or  preventing  their  growth  appears 
to  be  .spreading  quickly  in  some  districts 
and  slowly  in  others,  depending,  no  doubt,  on 
tlic  various  purposes  for  which  the  animals 
arc  raised  in  different  areas.  With  the  possi- 
bility of  a sea  voyage  in  front  of  many  store 
beasts,  Ireland  does  a great  deal  of  dishorning. 
The  origin  of  it  has  been  a gradual  one,  being 
influenced  all  the  while  by  the  most  favourable 
reports  with  regard  to  the  polled  breed  of 
cattle. 

Years  ago  many  farmers  placed  brass  caps 
or  knobs  on  the  ends  of  cockhorn  cows;  and, 
later,  small  portions  of  horn,  involving  only 
the  hornx  tip,  were  sawn  off,  either  to  prevent 
goring,  or  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  curled 
horns  to  grow  into  the  skin  of  the  face  or 
head.  On  farms  where  valuable  young  horses 
are  grazed  it  has  been  the  custom  for  years 
to  have  polled  or  dishorned  cattle  grazing  with 
them.  It  has  long  been  claimed  that  horn- 
less cattle  can  be  more  easily  managed,  and  do 
better  than  horned  ones.  Where  strange  lots 
of  animals  are  being  shipped  or  railed  to- 
gether, the  dangers  of  transit  are  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  absence  of  horns.  In  addition 
to  these  points,  polled  animals  take  up  less 
room  in  feeding  sheds,  railway  trucks,  and 
boat  pens.  When  well-developed  horns  are 
present  in  yearlings  and  two-year-old  cattle, 
their  removal  means  time  and  labour. 

There  are  different  types  of  dishorning  in- 
struments, but  they  all  cause  pain;  and,  as 
there  are  other  methods  of  doing  the  operation 
in  young  animals,  dishorning  grown  beasts  is 
often  officially  regarded  as  inflicting  needless 
pain.  That  it  is  a painful  operation  will  readily 
be  understood  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
horn  core  upon  which  the  horn  is  fastened  is 
a hollow,  bony  outgrowth  from  the  skull.  In 
accidents  to  horns  blood  from  the  damaged 
core  may  escape  by  way  of  the  nose. 

When  the  value  of  hornlessness  is  realised 
by  the  stock-owner  he  should  start  upon  his 
calves  with  the  object  of  destroying  the  horn 
buds  by  means  of  caustic  potash  in  the  stick 
form.  Some  veterinary  surgeons  will  do  it, 
but  by  a great  many  it  is  regarded  as  a job  for 
the  farmer  himself.  Properly  performed,  it  is 
comparatively  painless,  and  takes  very ’little 
time  and  trouble.  It  is  best  done  when  the 
calf  is  between  two  and  five  days  old,  and 
should  not  be  attempted  after  the  tenth  day. 

A little  hair  is  clipped  off  with  the  scissors 
from  the  top  of  the  horn  bud;  the  caustic  point 
IS  then  moistened  and  rubbed  firmly  for  about 
a quarter  of  a minute  on  the  tip  of  the  horn 
bud  until  there  is  a slight  impression.  This 
procedure  will  have  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  five  minutes.  When- 
ever a little  blood  appears  a slight  touch  up 
with  the  caustic  will  be  necessary.  Too  much 
moisture  must  not  be  applied,  or  the  caustic 
runs,  and  .so  damages  more  skin  than  is  neces- 
sary. .Similar  remarks  apply  to  getting  water 
on  the  part,  cither  from  rain  in  the  open  or 
under  a faulty  roof.  ^ 

Caustic  potash  is  a poison,  and  should  be 
cared  for  as  such.  The  sticks  should  be  kept 
m a diy  stoppered  bottle,  and  used  pieces 
should  not  be  placed  back  in  the  bottle,  as  the 
moisture  it  contains  will  affect  the  other  sticks. 
When  in  use  the  portion  of  the  stick  held  bi' 
the  operator’s  finger  and  thumb  should  be 
wrapped  in  silver  or  brown  paper,  so  that  the 
hand  may  not  be  cauterised.  The  very  tip  of 
the  horn  bud  is  the  .'eat  of  the  operation,  and 
not  around  the  edges  of  the  prominence.  Fai- 
lure lo  observe  this  precaution  is  a common 
cause  of  unsati.sfactory  results. 

DUBLIN  HORSE  SHOW. 

^Ve  would  remind  intending  exhibitors  that 
tlic  entries  for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  Hor.se 
Show,  to  be  held  on  Aug.  loth,  nth,  12th,  13th, 
close  on  the  8th  July.  Applications  for  entry 
forms,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  .\gricul- 
tiiral  Superintendent.  Show  Yard,  Ballsbridge 
Dublin.  ’ 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

( 1- ROM  OriK  S('f)ni-,jH  Correspondent.) 

SCtJlL.'XND  has  bi'en  again  honoured. 
Mr.  J._  C.  Booth,  of  Downiehills,  Aber- 
deenshire, has  been  selected  to  judge 
,\berdeen-.\ngus  cattle  and  perhaps  another 
section  at  the  great  Palermo  Show  to  be  held 
at  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  autumn.  Once  before 
he  was  invited,  but  was  unable  to  comply  with 
the  request.  Mr.  Booth  farms  on  a large 
scale, -and  owns  a considerable  part  of  it.  He 
has  quite  a nice  herd  of  “ blacks,”  but  his 
name  has  not  a national  reputation  like  many 
of  his  colleagues  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  addi- 
tion to  farming — he  has  specialised  in  sheep. 
Highland  cattle,  and  Clydesdale  horses — Mr. 
Booth  cairicd  on  an  extensive  fleshing  business 
in  Peterhead,  which  is  now  being  looked  after 
by  one  of  his  sons.  In  the  byre  and  at  the 
” block  ” Mr.  Booth  is  one  of  the  greatest  up- 
holders of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed  in  Scot- 
land. Over  and  over  again  he  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  ” doddies  ” stand  supreme  as 
beef  producers.  Their  meat  is  superior  to 
other  breeds;  it  fetches  more  per  cwt.  in  the 
open  market,  and  there  is  less  waste  compared 
with  other  carcases.  The  “ blacks  ” are  mak- 
ing commendable  headway  in  the  Argentine, 
and  Mr.  Booth  will  make  one  of  the  best  mis- 
sionaries that  ever  visited  the  country  in  the 
interests  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus.  Mr.  Booth 
takes  a prominent  part  in  the  public  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  county.  He  is  one  of  the 
busiest  of  men,  and  yet  he  finds  the  necessary 
time  to  devote  to  his  manifold  duties.  Had  he 
cared  he  might  have  been  Provost  of  Peter- 
head long  ago. 

To  Judge  at  Chicago. 

Another  honour  has  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
John  Philip,  Dandaleith,  Craigellachie,  Moray- 
shire. He  has  been  appointed  to  judge  Aber- 
deen-Angus at  the  Chicago  International  in 
December.  Mr.  Philip,  with  Mr.  George 
Cran,  Morlich,  is  judging  the  “blacks”  this 
week  at  the  “ Royal  ” Show  at  Darlington. 
Last  year  Mr.  Philip  undertook  the  duties  at 
Buenos  Ayres  which  lie  ahead  of  Mr.  Booth, 
and,  curiously,  Mr.  Cran  was  last  year’s  judge 
at  Chicago,  klr.  Philip,  many  will  remember, 
made  the  awards  at  the  Perth  Spring  Show. 
He  has  a choicely-bred  herd  of  Aberdeen- 
-Yngus,  which  was  founded  a number  of  years 
ago  at  Lofthillock,  Inverurie,  a farm  that  he 
leased  for  a considerable  time.  Craigellachie 
is  the  entrance  on  the  one  side  to  the  famous 
district  of  Strathspey,  where  several  of  the 
finest  herds,  including  Ballindalloch,  Aberlour, 
and  Kinermony,  in  this  country  are  reared. 
Mr.  Philip  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a breeder 
of  the  best  class  of  Clydesdales.  He  is  among 
the  most  skilled  and  successful  of  arable  far- 
mers. Socially  he  is  one  of  the  best  and 
cheeriest  of  companions.  -America  is  certain 
to  appreciate  his  work  and  worth. 

Exciting  Experience. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Peterkin,  Dunglass,  Ross-shire, 
the  noted  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  had  an 
exciting  experience  en  route  to  the  Show  of 
the  North  West  Agricultural  Society  at  Lon- 
donderrj'.  He  was  to  act  as  a judge  of  the 
“ red,  white,  and  roan.”  Mr.  Peterkin  reachecT 
Londonderrj'  and  witnessed  some  remarkable 
incidents  associated  with  the  upsetting  of  con- 
ditions there.  The  show  ^yas  declared  off,  and 
Air.  Peterkin  at  once  made' for  home.  He  has 
been  on  several  occasions  a judge  in  Ireland. 

I have  met  a few  who  have  been  to  Ireland, 
and  they  are  amazed  at  the  revolutionary 
state  of  parts  of  the  country.  One 
gentleman  operating  in  the  e.xport  trade  of 
pure  stock  said  that  it  would  be  some  time  be- 
fore he  would  return  to  Ireland. 

Aberdeen  “ Highland.” 

The  success  of  the  .Aberdeen  “ Highland 
Show — the  biggest  agricultural  event  of  it 
kind  in  Scotland — is  assured.  There  are  nearl 
1,800  entries  compared  with  1,370  in  Edinburg 
last  year,  and  1,472  at  Aberdeen  on  the  oc 
casion  of  the  last  “ Highland  ” there  in  looi 
There  will  be  some  great  classes  of  .Aberdeen 
Angus,  Shorthorns,  and  Clydesdale  horsei 
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How  to  OverhaMl  a Macliine. 


Friesians  will  be  shown  for  the  first  lime  at 
Aberdeen.  There  are  600  entries  in  the  ponl-, 
try  department,  and  pigs  number  three  times 
the  figures  at  Edinburgh.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon  is  the  President  of  the 
Society  for  this  year.  In  the  bee  section  the 
judge  is  to  be  a minister,  the  Rev.  John 
Be\'eridge,  United  Free  Church  Manse,  Gart- 
more,  Stirling.  He  is  a practical  beekeeper, 
and  is  meantime  Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Bee- 
keepers’ Association.  For  the  past  three  years 
Mr.  Beveridge  has  been  examiner  in  beekeep- 
ing to  .the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  In  Aberdeenshire  there 
are  at  least  two  clergymen  who  compete  re- 
gularly in  the  live  stock  classes  of  local  shows. 


BRITISH  FRIESIAN  NOTES. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  wise  policy 
of  the  British  Friesian  Cattle  Society  to 
discourag'e  exportation  in  the  early  days 
of  the  breed’s  pedigree  history  is  bearing  fruit. 
A choice  consignment  of  nearly  30  animals  has 
been  recently  purchased  for  early  shipment  to 
Brazil,  where  the  call  for  the  popular  black- 
and-white  breed  is  insistent.  The  many  en- 
rjuiries  received  from  South  America  tend  to 
show  that  in  time  the  Friesian  breed  will  be 
as  pre-eminent  there  for  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction as  it  is  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States. 

The  animals  recently  purchased  for  exporta- 
tion were  drawn  from  the  herds  of  the 
following  breeders: — -Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Brown, 
Lieut. -Col.  Birkin,  Edmund  Marriage,  Frede- 
rick Neame,  S.  J.  Wright,  Henry  H.  Brown, 
.\lfred  Blomfield,  Wm.  Marriag’e,  Wm.  Turner. 

The  wonderful  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bean’s 
British  Friesian  cow,  “ Hedges  Moss  Rose,” 
that  had  six  calves  and  gave  8,538  gallons  of 
milk  in  five  years,  is  being  emulated  by  Mr. 
-A.  S.  Bowlby’s  “ Gilston  Victoria,”  that  in 
seven  years  had  eight  calves  and  produced 
8,661  gallons  of  milk.  This  remarkable  cow 
has  never  been  milked  more  than  twice  daily, 
and  receives  exactly  similar  treatment  to  the 
other  members  of  the  herd. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
British  Friesian  Cattle  Society  evidence  was 
submitted  showing  the  enormous  interest 
created  by  the  exhibits  of  the  breed  at  recent 
important  agricultural  shows,  and  that  new 
herds  are  being  started  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  demand  being  as  keen  as  ever. 
The  Finance  Committee  had  reported  that 
the  increased  revenue  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  enhanced  expenditure  sanctioned,  and 
that  the  financial  year  should  not  result  in 
any  loss  to  the  society. 

The  committee  had  considered  the  question 
referred  to  them  by  the  Council  of  granting 
financial  assistance  to  local  breed  clubs,  and 
after  some  discussion  they  agreed  that  they 
could  not  recommend  a grant  to  any  local 
breed  club  until  they  had  before  them  the  con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  between  such 
local  clubs  and  the  parent  society.  Col.  Harri- 
son explained  that  the  Finance  Committee  had 
every  sympathy  with  the  work  of  these  local 
breed  clubs,  but  that  they  might  be  organ- 
ised on  a uniform  basis,  and  their  relationship 
with  the  parent  society  clearly  established  be- 
fore the  question  of  financial  assistance  could 
be  considered.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  and  to  meet  the  chairmen 
and  secretaries  of  the  local  breed  clubs. 

Grants  to  prizes  at  various  county  shows 
were  authorised,  and  instructions  were  given 
to  continue  to  press  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  change  their  policy  towards 
British  Friesian  cattle.  Thirty-six  new  mem- 
bers were  elected. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never  fails 
when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d,.  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau  & Boyd, 
H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & Co.,  Hayes, 
Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Belford,  Ltd.,  etc. 
Davidscn  & Kay,  Aberdeen. 


WHAT  causes  the  greatest  amount  of 
tractor  trouble?  Is  it  poor  ignition  or 
poor  carburetion,  low  grade  oil  or 
faulty  material?  Any  of  these  conditions  are 
bad  enough,  but  there  is  one  which  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  of  these  when 
taken  in  the  final  analysis.  This  is  lack  of  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  operator.  How  many 
operators  give  their  machine  half  an  hour’s 
attention  daily  during  the  tractor  working  sea- 
son? How  many  inspect  it  thoroughly  each 
week  or  how  many  ever  give  it  a complete 
overhauling?  The  answer  is  “very  few'.’’ 

Where  to  Begin. 

In  overhauling  the  tractor  I prefer  to  over- 
haul the  engine  as  a unit,  and  the  framework, 
including  transmission,  clutch,  differential  and 
all  other  parts  as  another  unit.  This  is  not 
always  entirely  possible,  however,  especially  in 
tractors  of  backbone  construction.  Wherever 
possible,  the  engine  should  be  removed  com- 
pletely from  the  frame,  but  when  not  practi- 
cable to  do  tills,  it  usually  can  be  readily  over- 
hauled in  place.  Since  the  frame  is  usually 
the  most  uninteresting  part  to  overhaul  I do 
that  first  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The 
whole  frame  should  be  carefully  looked  over 
in  order  to  locate  any  loose  or  lost  bolts  or 
rivets.  In  case  rivets  are  lost  they  should  be 
replaced  and  in  case  of  loose  nuts  on  bolts, 
they  should  be  tightened.  The  front  axle 
member  is  frequently  an  abused  part  of  the 
machine.  Insufficient  grease  causes  a lot  of 
trouble  here.  The  front  wheels  need  to  be 
removed,  all  of  the  old  grease  cleaned  off,  and 
the  bearings  thoroughly  washed  in  kerosene. 
Frequently  the  pivot  upon  which  the  wheels 
are  steered  is  not  greased  properly.  In  con- 
sequence the  grease  in  the  oil  grooves  gums 
up  and  when  the  cup  is  turned  down  no  grease 
can  pass  the  old  gummy  oil.  Steering  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult,  wearing  is  excessive, 
and  the  tractor  efficiency  is  lessened. 
Thoroughly  clean  out  this  old  oil,  and  if  the 
pivot  has  become  rusty,  clean  it  with  kerosene. 
In  re-assembling  the  front  axle  remember 
care  must  be  taken  to  replace  the  roller  bear- 
ings in  the  proper  position.  Fresh  grease  and 
oil  must  not  be  forgotten.  Very  much  the 
same  treatment  must  be  accorded  the  rear 
wheels.  However,  rear  axle  member  construc- 
tions vary  so  widely  with  different  makes  of 
tractors  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  just 
what  should  be  attended  to  in  each  case.  Every 
bearing  should  receive  special  attention,  being 
sure  that  it  is  getting  proper  lubrication,  that 
no  rollers  are  broken  if  it  is  of  roller  bearing- 
construction,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  tight. 

Handling  the  Clutch. 

The  transmission,  differential  and  clutch  are 
next  on  this  programme  of  overhauling.  Here 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  drain  all  old  oil  from 
the  differential  and  transmission  housings. 
Then  these  places,  including  all  of  the  gears, 
should  be  thoroughly  flushed  with  kerosene. 
This  is  done  so  that  any  broken  teeth  or  loose 
or  badly  worn  parts  can  be  more  readily 
found.  Here,  again,  there  are  so  many 
different  designs  on  the  market  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  cover  all  of  them.  Any  badly  worn 
parts  should  be  replaced,  as  should  any  of  the 
gears  if  they  show  broken  teeth,  for  broken 
teeth  may  give  way  at  any  time  and  get  caught 
in  the  gears  and  cause  mgre  damage  than 
several  new  gears  would  cost.  Nearly  all 
differentials  and  transmissions  have  thrust 
bearings  of  one  kind  or  another  which  should 
receive  close  attention  when  overhauling  is  in 
progress.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  dis- 
mantle these  parts,  but  it  is  good  practice, 
because  many  little  defects  can  thus  be  found 
that  would  otherwise  go  unnoticed.  When 
needed  repairs  and  adjustments  have  been 
made,  and  these  parts  are  once  more  re-as- 
sembled, don’t  forget  to  refill  with  the  right 
grade  of  oil.  The  clutch  needs  special  atten- 
tion, since  upon  it  depends  to  a certain  degree 


the  amount  of  power  transmitted  from  engine 
to  drive  wheels  or  belt.  Some  clutches  are 
easily  adjusted,  while  others  require  more  at- 
tention. For  instance,  a multiple  disk  or  a 
twin  disk  clutch  usually  can  be  adjusted  by 
varying  the  tension  on  one  nut  or  bolt,  while 
an  expanding  shoe  clutch  must  be  adjusted  on 
every  shoe.  Herein  much  trouble  may  arise, 
for  frequently  in  the  expanding  shoe  type  all 
shoes  cannot  be  taken  up  at  one  time  because 
too  tight  an  action  results.  This  makes  an 
uneven  pressure  on  the  shaft,  which,  in  turn, 
causes  excessive  wear  on  the  adjacent  bear- 
ings. On  the  other  type  clutches  mentioned 
no  such  excessive  wear  is  possible  from  the 
same  cause.  The  clutch  should  be  readjusted 
so  that  it  will  not  slip  under  a heavy  load, 
and  so  that  it  will  release  immediately  when 
the  clutch  lever  is  thrown  out.  Proper  clutch 
adjustment  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get,  but 
it  is  well  worth  working  for  when  the  life  of 
the  machine  and  power  transmitted  are  con- 
sidered. 

Don’t  Use  Hard  Water. 

A bad  practice  among  farmers  is  to  use  so- 
called  “ hard  ’’  water  in  their  tractor  cooling 
systems.  Rain  water  or  distilled  water  should 
be  used,  but,  if  “ hard  ’’  water  is  used  and  a 
deposit  has  been  formed  in  the  radiator,  an 
excellent  way  to  remove  it  is  by  using  a 5 per 
cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Fill  the 
radiator  with  this,  and  let  it  stand  for  only  a 
few  minutes,  drain  it  all  out  and  immediately 
flush  with  fresh  water.  If  this  solution  re- 
mains in  the  radiator  for  any  length  of  time 
it  will  destroy  the  thin  compartments  of  cop- 
per and  thus  ruin  the  radiator.  The  cooling 
jacket  around  the  cylinders  may  be  cleaned  in 
this  manner  also.  In  overhauling  the  engine 
there  is  one  part  which  I would  advise  the 
average  farmer  to  leave  alone.  That  part  is 
the  magneto.  It  is  a somewhat  complicated 
mechanism  which  should  never  be  tinkered 
with  by  anyone  who  does  not  understand  it. 
More  harm  than  good  is  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  attempting  to  overhaul  it.  As  the  engine  is 
being  dismantled  be  sure  to  mark  and  note 
exactly  how  every  part  fits  together.  Mark 
especially  how  timing  gears  are  set  with  the 
crank  shaft  gear.  If  these  are  replaced  with 
only  one  tooth  out  of  position  the  whole 
machine  will  be  thrown  out  of  time.  This  re- 
sults in  loss  of  power  and  many  other  troubles. 

Clean  Out  Carbon  Deposits. 

If  the  engine  has  a removable  head  it  is  a 
fairly  simple  matter  to  scrape  out  all  carbon 
deposits  which  may  have  collected.  In  case 
the  head  is  not  removable  it  may  be  a go'od 
plan  to  wait  until  the  engine  is  again  as- 
sembled. Then  run  it  until  it  is  quite  warm, 
then  pour  about  i pint  of  wood  alcohol  into 
each  cylinder  and  let  it  stand  for  a few  hours. 
When  started  again  all  the  carbon  will  be 
blown  out.  Remove  pistons  from  cylinders 
and  examine  rings.  If  these  show  signs  of 
much  wear  and  show^  loss  of  elasticity  they 
should  be  replaced,  but  in  replacing  exercise 
care  that  they  fit  perfectly  and  do  not  bind. 
When  replacing  pistons  in  the  cylinders,  cover 
both  piston  and  cylinder  with  a film  of  good 
oil.  Leaky  piston  rings  may  be  discovered  by 
placing  the  ear  at  some  port  in  the  crank  case 
and  having  the  engine  slowly  turned  over.  If 
a hissing  sound  is  heard  within  the  crank  case 
some  rings  are  no  longer  functioning. 

Valves 

should  be  properly  ground  and  cleaned.  The 
usual  way  to  determine  leaky  valves  is  to 
place  the  ear,  first  at  the  intake  manifold,  turn 
the  engine  over,  and  listen  for  escaping  gas, 
and  then  repeating  the  same  performance  for 
the  exhaust  valves  with  the  ear  at  the  opening 
in  the  exhaust  manifold.  In  grinding  valves 
use  some  good  commercial  preparation,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  any  first  class  dealer. 
The  connecting  rod  bearings  and  main  bear- 
ings should  next  receive  attention.  Liners 
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will  be  found  between  each  bearing,  which  are 
very  thin,  and  may  be  removed  one  at  a time 
until  the  proper  adjustment  is  made,  h'hese 
bearings  should  be  tightened  up  until  there  is 
absolutely  no  side  motion  when  nuts  are 
drawn  down  very  tight.  But  care  must  also 
be  taken  that  no  bearing  binds,  for  in  this  case 
a burned  bearing  will  probably  result.  Next, 
trace  out  the  oil  lines  from  source  of  oil  to 
the  place  where  it  is  used  and  note  carefully 
\yhether  all  pipes  permit  a free  flow.  This  is 
likewise  important,  because  improper  lubrica- 
tion is  fatal  to  the  internal  workings  of  a gas 
engine.  After  all  of  these  things  have  been  at- 
tended to,  the  reassembling  of  the  machine 
may  be  undertaken.  Use  care  that  every  part 
is  placed  in  position  and  that  all  nuts,  screws, 
studs,  etc.,  are  drawn  up  tight.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  assembling,  let  the  motor  run  slowly 
until  it  is  “ broken  in  ” again.  Many  minor  de- 
tails have  been  overlooked  entirely  and  neg- 
lected in  this  article  which  should  be  attended 
to.  Some  of  these  are  the  proper  opening  and 
cleaning  of  all  oil  holes,  tightening  up  of  the 
steering  gear  and  brakes,  cleaning  off  the  ac- 
cumulated incrustation  of  dirt  and  grease,  all 
of  which  things  should  be  apparent  without 
the  need  of  calling  special  attention  to  them  — 
F.  W.  K. 


HINTS  ON  OILING  MACHINES. 

The  production  of  motor  oils  is  the  latest 
departure  of  the  British  Motor  Trading  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  50  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  i., 
and  they  have  issued  a booklet  on  the  subject 
that  will  be  found  useful  to  all  owners  of 
motor  cars,  etc._  The  importance  of  using  the 
most  suitable  oil  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  user,  because  upon  the 
quality  of  the  oil  depends  to  a great  extent  the 
life  of  the  car  and  consequent  depreciation  in 
value.  Oil  acts  as  a buffer  between  two  work- 
ing parts,  such  as  piston  and  cylinder  walls, 
and  unless  the  oil  is  of  such  quality  as  to  re- 
tain its  viscosity  or  body  at  working  tempera- 
tures, It  will  break  up  and  allow  the  moving 
parts  to  come  int®  actual  contact,  with  disas- 
trous  results.  Ihe  booklet  referred  to  de- 
scribes the  various  grades  of  B.M.T.  oil,  and 
gives  a table  showing  which  are  best  to  em- 
ploy for  the  efficient  engine  lubrication  of  tiie 
best  known  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  We 
understand  a copy  of  the  booklet  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  any  reader  who  makes  applica- 
tion to  the  above  address. 


OAT  MILLING  TEST. 

The  Plant  Breeding  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment,  in  collaboration  with  the  oatmeal  millers 
in  the  North  ot  Ireland,  arranged  for  the  culti- 
vation last  year  by  farmers  in  the  Limavadv 
district  of  large  scale  plots  of  Victorv  and 
1 otato  oats. 

Victory  is  a variety  recently  introduced  from 
Sweden,  and  in  the  trials  carried  out  in  1919 
in  several  counties  in  the  North  and  South  of 
Ireland  had  done  remarkably  well,  giving  an 
average  yield  at  seven  centres  of  15  bids  o st 
as  compared  with  12  bids.  5 st.  from  the 
Potato  vaiiety,  and  13  brls.  Gst.  from  the  .\bun- 
dance  variety.  It  is  a white  oat  of  good 
quality  as  regards  gram  and  straw,  and  is  ap- 
parenth’  well  suited  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  this  country.  Potato  is  a well-knovn 
vanet\ , valuable  for  the  superior  feeding 
ejuahty  ol  the  straw,  and  the  tillering-  capacity 
ot  the  plants. 

The  milling  test  was  carried  out  by  a well- 
known  North  of  Ireland  firm.  The  results 
were  as  follows  : — 

. /I'otal  quantity  Yield  ol 
Oat  lanety.  nulled.  Oatmeal 

V t e-  9-  lbs. 

Vntoiy  ...  20  12  6 0 14 

Potato  ...  20  12  1 3 14 

. The  test  .shows  that,  in  addition 
mg  a substantiallv  heavier  vield 
Victory  compares  favoiirablv  with 
as  a milling  oat. 


Percent 

Oatn 

61.C 

60.^ 

to  pr 
of  j 
the  I 


If  you  appreciate  The 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  BOAR. 

Many  a man  has  paid  a good  price  for 
a boar  that  suited  him  in  every  respect, 
and  then,  by  improper  care,  practically 
destroyed  _ his  worth  as  a breeder.  A very 
serious  mistake,  though  a common  one,  is  to 
confine  him  in  a close  pen  where  he  has  very 
little  exercise,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  fed 
upon  the  richest  and  most  fattening  foods 
that  the  farm  affords.  Lack  of  activity  and 
virility  quickly  follow  this  sort  of  treatment. 
-Vnother  very  poor  plan  is  to  turn  out  the  boar 
with  a bunch  of  pigs,  where  he  is  constantly 
fighting,  fretting,  and  teasing  until  he  becomes 
shabby,  unthrifty,  and  the  moSt  ungainly  hog 
on  the  farm. 

A common  sense,  rational  method  must  be 
pursued  and  these  extremes  avoided  if  the 
best  possible  results  are  to  be  secured.  While 
too  close  confinement  is  to  be  shunned  at  all 
times,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  to  permit  the  boar 
to  roam  with  other  pigs  over  the  farm.  A 
conifortable  pen  should  be  provided  for  the 
animal  with  a fair-sized  lot  or  pasture  adjoin- 
*PSr_3-Pd-he  should  then  be  fed  a variety  of 
nutritious  food,  which  is  more  than  dry  grain 
or  thin  slop.  The  majority  of  farmers  are  too 
apt  to  feed  their  breeding  animals  too  much 
grain.  The  boar  should  always  be  in  a good 
thrifty  condition,  but  if  he  is  over-fat  he  will 
he  clumsy  and  not  a sure  breeder. 

It  is  a disputed  question  as  to  the  age  at 
which  a boar  should  begin  service.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  many  an  animal  is  ruined 
by  too  early  use.  It  is  unwise  to  permit  a boar 
to  be  with  a sow  until  at  least  eight  months 
old,  and  then  only  in  exceptional  cases.  We 
cannot  expect  vigorous  progeny  from  imma- 
ture sires.  If  the  boar  has  been  properly  kept, 
moderate  service  will  not  injure  him  at  a year 
old,  and  he  will  be  at  his  best  as  a sire  from 
18  months  to  five  years  old,  when  he  is 
jiiatured  and  fully  developed  and  possesses 
every  advantage  over  an  immature  pig.  In- 
variably the  largest  and  strongest  litters  are 
obtained  from  old  sows  bred  to  aged  boars. 
An  aged  boar  is  generally  considered  a very 
unpleasant  animal  to  have  on  the  place, 
especially  if  he  becomes  vicious  and  is  inclined 
to  use  his  tusks,  he  is  worse  than  a bull  or  a 
stallion.  None  of  these  animals  are  intended  for 
pets.  A fence  that  will  keep  the  other  pigs  on 
the  farm  in  their  proper  place  will  not  do  for 
the  boar,  for  if  the  opportunity  ever  offers  he 
soon  becomes  unruly  and  hard  to  manage. 

I he  right  and  proper  plan  is  to  keep  him  in  an 
enclosure  right  from  the  start  that  will  afford 
iiim  no  practice  in  the  art  of  breaking  out.  It 
IS  also  a good  plan,  if  conditions  will  permit, 
to  have  the  quarters  isolated  from  those  of 
other  pigs,  especially  sows  and  sow  pigs;  he 
will  usually  be  more  quiet  and  gentle,  although 
much  depends  on  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
animal. 

We  lealise  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  recom- 
mend to  all  farmers  that  they  keep  the  boar  18 
months  or  two  years  before  using  him,  as  not 
very  many  inen  are  willing  to  do  so.  Yet  any- 
one who  will  properly  keep  a boar  for  that 
length  of  tune  before  putting  him  to  service 
will  find  his  value  as  a breeder  greatly  en- 
hanced by  good  care.  In  a great  many  locali- 
ties the  tanners  keep  only  a few  brood  sows, 
and  it  ineaiis  quite  an  expense  for  each  one  to 
keep  a boar;  in  this  case  it  is  much  better  for 
thiee  01  four  fanners  to  club  together  and 
keep  one  boar,  or  one  man  may  own  him  and 
the  otheis  can  pay  a reasonable  service  fee 
J roperly  managed,  one  boar  will  usually 
answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  three  or  four 
lor  that  many  farmers,  and,  if  so,  the  cost  of 
keep  IS  reduced  to  a minimum  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  an  immature  sire  is  removed 
thereby  ensuring  an  improved  class  of  pigs  in 
that  locality.— R.  M. 


TRAVELLING  Put  a copy  of  the  RED 
» » GUIDE  in  yonr  pooket^it  will  help  yon  The 
circulation  of  the  RED  GUIDE  ie  5 timee  that  of 
any  local  Railway  Guide.  Published  at  the  Bruns- 
wick Press,  Ltd.,  179  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 


FATTENING  OF  PIGS. 

advantage  of  cooked  potatoes. 

Recent  experimental  work  in  this  subject 
had  for  its  object  the  comparison  of 
cooked  and  raw  potatoes  for  fattening 
pigs.  The  experiments  were  conducted  by  agri- 
cultural instructors  at  five  centres  in  five  Irish 
counties.  At  each  centre  the  pigs  were  divided 
into  two  lots,  as  even  as  possible  as  regards 
sex,  age,  weight  and  general  appearance.  The 
total  number  of  pigs  was  34,  that  is,  17  in  each 
lot.  The  average  age  of  the  pigs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment  was  15  weeks, 
and  the  average  duration  of  the  fattening  period 
was  110  days. 

The  pigs  in  Lot  1 were  given  cooked  pota- 
toes, and  the  pigs  in  Lot  2 raw  pulped  potatoes. 
In  all  other  respects  the  two  groups  were 
treated  alike.  The  meal  mixture  was  not  simi- 
lar at  every  centref  but  at  each  centre  it  was 
the  same  for  both  lots  of  pigs,  and  in  every 
case  the  potatoes,  whether  cooked  or  raw,  were 
given  with  the  meals,  and  fed  in  proportion  of 
two  parts  by  weight  of  potatoes  to  one  part  of 
meal  mixture. 

The  results  show  that  the  17  pigs  to  which 
cooked  potatoes  were  fed  made  an  increased 
gain  in  live-weight  of  almost  16  lb.  per  head, 
or  a total  gain  of  266  lb.  as  compared  with  the 
17  pigs  to  which  raw  potatoes  were  supplied. 
Against  this  gain  must,  however,  be  set  the 
cost  incurred  in  cooking  the  potatoes.  This, 
of  course,  varies  according  to  local  conditions, 
and  to  the  number  of  pigs  being  fattened.  In 
one  district,  for  example,  turf  may  be  avail- 
able, while  in  another  coal  must  be  used. 
Again,  when  only  one  or  two  pigs  are  being 
fattened,  potatoes  can  usually  be  cooked  on  a 
kitchen  fire  at  a merely  nominal  cost,  but  when 
the  number  necessitates  the  provision  of  a 
special  boiler  or  other  equipment,  the  expendi- 
ture may  seriously  affect  results.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  the  comparison  of  cooked  and  raw 
potatoes  is  affected  by  the  cost  of  fuel,  it  can 
be  ignored,  because  in  the  experiment  under 
review  it  was  found  that  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  the  coal  used  (charged  at  3s.  per  cwt.), 
and  valuing  the  live-weight  g'ain  at  the  price  of 
1 68s.  qid.  per  cwt. — the  control  price  of  pork 
at  the  time — there  was  a difference  in  favour  of 
the  cooked  potatoes  of  almost  14s.  lid.  per  pig. 

There  was  no  marked  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  pigs  at  the  close  of  the  experiment, 
but  it  was  noticed  that  the  animals  in  the  lot 
fed  on  the  cooked  potatoes  (Lot  i)  were  rather 
better  finished  than  those  of  Lot  2. 

The  experiment  indicates — (1)  That  at  a 
price  for  pork  at  168s.  9jd.  per  cwt.  a substan- 
tial profit  was  obtained  from  the  cooking  of 
potatoes  for  fattening  pigs;  (2)  that  moderately 
good  results  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
raw  potatoes,  but  the  fattening  period  is  there- 
by extended. 


THE  SUCKING  PIG. 

The  suckling  period  is  the  most  strenuous 
and  active  period  of  swine  life.  At  this  period 
the  feed  must  not  only  be  good,  but  it  must  be 
supplied  liberally  for  the  most  satisfactory  de- 
velopments. The  suckling  sow  is  labouring 
tinder  a inticli  heavier  load  than  the  pregnant 
sow,  a load  which  oftentimes  presses  her  to 
the  limit  of  her  endurance.  The  motherly  in- 
stincts are  sacrificial  in  nature,  and  the  milk- 
producing  sow,  pulled  and  tugged  at  bj-  a litter 
of  eight  to  twelve,  yields  to  her  utmost  that 
her  young  may  thrive.  It  seems  that  the 
greater  number  have  the  call  in  nature  over 
the  lone  individual,  and  how  often  do  we  see 
the  sow  lose  those  last  few  vital  pounds,  go 
down  behind,  then  collapse,  and  finally  die, 
while  her  lusty  babies  go  merrily  on.  It  takes 
good  feeding  and  good  management  to  keep 
the  sow  up  in  shape,  and  likewise  to  make  the 
pigs  do  well. 


The  following  advantages  are  claimed  for 
the  outdoor  system  of  pig-keeping: — (i)  'A 
great  saving  of  meal  is  effected;  (2)  breeding 
sows  are  niore  prolific  and  hardier  than  those 
kept  in  sties;  (3)  the  young  are  bigger  and 
hardier  than  sty-bred  pigs;  <4)  pasture  is  im- 
proved bj;  pig-grazing;  (5)  food  material  often 
wasted  is  turned  to  useful  account. 
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HORSES. 


UNSOUNDNESS  IN  HORSES. 

The  term  “ unsound  ” when  applied  to  a 
horse  may  mean  anything  from  a loose 
shoe  to  a broken  leg.  It  is,  indeed,  elas- 
tic in  its  meaning.  One  authority  has  defined 
unsoundness  as  “ the  existence  of  disease  or 
alteration  of  structure  which  does  or  will  in- 
terfere with  the  horse’s  natural  usefulness.” 
If,  therefore,  a horse  has  a disease  such  as 
coughing  or  lameness,  its  defect  can  be  seen  at 
once  even  by  the  man  who  found  it  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  a horse  and  a turkey. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  “ altera- 
tion of  structure.”  A passage  of  the  hand  over 
the  animal’s  joints  or  tendons  will  reveal  to 
you  whether  or  not  the  animal’s  “ natural  use- 
fulness ” has  been  impaired  or  not.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  such  thing  as  mystery  in  an 
unsound  horse.  If  a horse  is  put  through  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended— running,  haul- 
ing, etc. — it  will  soon  demonstrate  its  useful- 
ness or  the  opposite,  unless  in.  the  case  of  an 
insidious  disease. 

But  there  are  many  things  which  produce 
unsoundness  in  a horse  of  which  the  farmer 
seems  to  be  unaware.  There  is,  for  instance, 
an  ill-ventilated  and  filthy  stable.  A horse,  no 
less  than  a human  being,  is  incapable  of  keep- 
ing well  if  it  is  continually  breathing  foul  air 
and  virulent  germs.  Picture  the  primeval  life 
of  a horse,  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  will 
be  seen.  In  its  “ wild  ” days  a horse  lived  in 
the  open  prairie.  It  secured  its  living  from 
natural  herbage,  and  was  seldom  under  cover, 
no  matter  how  cold  or  stormy  the  weather. 
Such  conditions  did  not,  of  course,  produce  a 
very  muscular  animal,  but  they  maintained  its 
soundness.  There  were  no  unhealthy  stables 
then  for  a horse  to  pine  in  like  a prisoner  in 
a dungeon. 

Feeding  is  also  a very  important  item  m the 
management  of  a horse;  a horse  has  a small 
stomach,  and  cannot,  therefore,  absorb  the 
large  quantities  of  food  which  a cow  or  a bul- 
lock can.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fed  often 
and  with  small  quantities  at  a time.  It  is  al- 
ways bad  for  a horse  to  be  kept  longer  than 
five  hours  at  a stretch  without  food.  Then, 
horses  doing  hard  work  require  food  contain- 
ing a higher  percentage  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances than  a horse  doing  light  work,  or  one 
completely  idle.  Corn  is  a very  common  and 
a very  excellent  food  for  horses;  but  it  does 
not  supply  a horse  at  work  with  all  the  albu- 
minoids (nitrogenous  substances)  it  requires.  A 
horse  at  hard  work  should  be  fed  with  as  high 
an  albuminoid  ratio  as  a feeding  bullock; 
hence  the  necessity  of  adding  some  food  con- 
taining a high  percentage  of  albuminoids  to  a 
.-horse’s  rations. 

It  is  always  good  to  chaff  a certain  propor- 
tion of  a horse’s  ration  of  hay,  arid  niix  it  with 
the  corn.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is  to  en- 
courage the  animal  to  crush  the  corn  with  its 
teeth,  and  not  to  “ bolt  it.”  If  a horse  bolts  its 
corn  without  breaking  the  seed  shell  then  the 
chances  are  that  the  cereal  will  pass  through  it 
as  it  entered,  without  having  imparted  the 
least  vestige  of  nourishment.  But  if  the  chaff 
is  cut  too  short,  the  effect  will  be  lost;  for 
horses  have  been  known  to  bolt  chaff  which 
had  been  cut  only  a half  inch  long.  If  the 
chaffing  is  to  perform  that  which  is  expected 
of  it  it  should  not  be  cut  less  than  from  I of 
an  inch  to  i inch  in  length. 

Some  kind-hearted  but  somewhat  imprac- 
tical people  go  to  the  trouble  of  warming  the 
water  for  their  horses.  Never  do  that.  A 
horse  .detests  warm  water,  even  as  a soldier 
detests  an  umbrella.  If  you  want  to  “ take 
the  chill”  off  the  water  (and  this  is  a recom- 
mendable  practice)  put  a few  handfuls  of  oat- 
meal into  the  drink  and  stir  it.  This  will  fur- 
nish the  animal  with  a satisfying  and  accept- 
able liquid.  It  seldom  does  a horse  any  harm 
to  drink  while  it  is  warm;  but  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  allow  a horse  to  drink  very  hastily  or 
very  copiously  after  a heavy  meal.  As  already 
stated,  a horse’s  stomach  is  by  no  means  large, 
^ and  if  huge  draughts  of  liquid  are  imbibed  irn- 
' mediately  on  the  back  of  a meal  the  food  is 


AND  OTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  BREED. 


The  best  of  breeds  were  more  or  less 
tried  by  war  conditions,  but  even  in  those 
strenuous  days  the  Suffolk  lambing 
average  never  fell  below  124  per  cent.,  and 
this  year  thq  return  from  registered  Suffolk 
flocks  is  nearing  the  usual  standard,  viz. — an 
average  of  1:30.65  lambs  reared  per  100  ewes 
mated.  The  average  for  the  previous  3:3  years 
was  133.01  per  cent.;  when  these  records  were 
first  kept,  viz.,  in  1808  and  1800,  the  averages 
were  133,67  and  134.50  respectively.  These 
figures  show  the  inherent  nature  of  the  fecun- 
dant  quality  of  Suffolks.  Individual  lambing 
averages  work  out  at  150.26,  149.19,  150.43, 
150.24,  156.00,  147.22,  166.67,  156.36,  etc.  Irish 
flockmasters  report  an  excellent  season,  fav- 
ourable weather,  and  lambs  in  most  flocks 
very  forward  for  their  age,  strong  and  healthy 
and  a heavy  crop.  For  North  and  South 


While  Suffolks  inodiicc  a yarn  of  what  is  known 
as  56’s,  the  half-bred  Suffolk  wool,  which  was 
commanding  tojj  jjrices  at  winter  sales,  pro- 
duces yarn  of  57  and  .38  count,  and  these  are 
the  qualities  for  which  there  is  practically  a 
world-wide  demand  to-day  for  the  finest  and 
most  durable  hosiery  yarns.  .An  Irish  corres- 
pondent, going  through  Dublin  Market  the 
second  week  in  May,  noticed  a large  percen- 
tage of  Suffolk  cross  lambs,  and  reported  that 
fat  lambs  were  selling  extremely  well,  and  ram 
lambs  unsuitable  to  keep  for  breeding  had 
already  made  up  to  115s.  in  the  fat  market. 

The  magnificent  display  of  this  breed  at  the 
Suffolk  and  Essex  County  Shows  has  never 
been  equalled,  and  never  have  there  been 
larger  entries,  nor  the  exhibits  of  such  even 
quality  throughout,  and  one  point  which  stood 
out  strongly  was  the  general  increase  in  scale. 
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Wales  flocks  show  a shorter  crop,  but  are  in 
good  condition  and  the  owners  are  exception- 
ally keen. 

The  Suffolk  Sheep  Society’s  inspectors,  who 
have  just  concluded  their  inspection  of  flocks 
in  District  C,  viz..  West  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Cheshire,  North  and  South  Wales,  re- 
port good  feed  prospects,  though  Cambridge- 
shire and  West  Suffolk  flocks  w'ere  short  in 
some  instances  in  early  spring.  A Scottish 
correspondent  reports  a very  good  crop  all 
over,  never  a healthier  or  easier  lambing, 
losses  practically  nil,  and  an  extra  good  clip 
anticipated. 

The  great  “dicing”  qualities  of  Suffolks 
were  brought  so  forcibly  into  prominence  dur- 
ing the  control  period,  when  meat  was  sold 
on  the  dead-weight  basis,  that  buyers  for  the 
London  market  say  they  cannot  ge1>  enough  of 
them.  Not  only  have  Suffolks  an  unequalled 
record  as  champions  on  the  block,  proved  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war  by  their  remarkable 
spread  all  over  the  British  Isles,  till  there  are 
now  registered  flocks  in  no  less  than  45  coun- 
ties, but  it  grows  an  ideal  fleece  of  w'ool. 


washed  or  flooded  out  of  the  stomach  before 
it  has  been  properly  acted  upon  by  the  peptic 
juices.  Hence  digestive  troubles  not  infre- 
quently follow.  Ill-fitting  harness  is  often  a 
cause  of  unsonndness  in  horses,  and  should 
never  be  permitted.  Besides,  the  Cruelty  to 
Animals’  Act  makes  such  a negligence  illegal, 
so  it  will  pay  in  more  ways  than  one  to  use 
properly  fitting  harness. 


The  entry  of  Suffolks  at  the  Royal  Ulster 
Show  at  Belfast  was  a good  one  for  a new 
market,  six  exhibitors  showing  28  pens. 

HORSEY  PARS. 

Keep  the  collar  and  harness  clean;  it  pre- 
vents many  sores. 

Be  on  hand  when  the  mare  foals,  but  do  not 
interfere  unless  assistance  is  necessary. 

See  that  the  in-foal  mare  gets  some  grass; 
it  is  a gentle  laxative  and  a.  good  tonic  for  the 
digestive  system. 

Assist  the  young  foal  to  get  the  first  _milk_  of 
the  dam;  it  is  necessary  to  start  the  digestive 
system  of  the  foal  functioning  properly. 


Use  a fly  repellent  on  the  horses  several  times 
each  day.  Fighting  flies  is  more  wearisome 
than  drawing  the  implements. 


Those  attending  to  stock  should  remember 
that  attention  to  details  is  very  important  if 
success  is  to  be  attained.  The  old  proverb 
illustrates  this: 

“ For  want  of  a nail  the  shoe  is  lost. 

For  want  of  a shoe  the  horse  is  lost, 

For  want  of  a horse  the  rider  is  lost, 

For  ivant  of  the  rider  the  battle  is  lost.” 
Just  because  of  a little  carelessness  many  a 
valuable  animal  is  lost. 
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POULTRY, 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 
LAYING  HENS. 

IN  the  Journal  of  tlie  American  Association 
of  Instructors  and  Investigators  in  Poul- 
try Husbandry,  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Lee,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  writes,  with 
reference  to  the  free  use  of  maize  and  maize 
meal: — “In  the  fall  of  1915  we  started  a pen 
of  30  White  Leghorn  pullets  kept  on  free 
range  on  a ration  which  did  not  contain  any 
wheat  or  wheat  products,  the  mash  being  com- 
posed of  3 parts  corn  meal,  i part  meat  scrap, 
and  the  scratch  mixture  containing  2 parts  of 
cracked  corn  and  i part  oats.  As  we  fed 
about  equal  parts  of  scratch  grains  and  of 
mash,  this  ration  contained  slightly  over  70 
per  cent,  of  corn  and  corn  meal.  These  pul- 
lets laid  very  well  and  kept  in  splendid  health, 
and  gave  an  average  egg  yield  of  147  eggs 
their  first  year,  121  the  second,  and  100  the 
third  year.  A pen  of  Rhode  Island  Red  pul- 
lets was  fed  on  the  same  ration  and  gave  ex- 
cellent results,  averaging  144  eggs  apiece, 
which  compares  very  favourably  with  other 
pens  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  on  other  rations 
in  our  tests.  . . . Another  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  which  started  on  this  ration  last  Novem- 
ber is  at  this  date  the  second  highest  pen  in 
our  feeding  tests,  and  has  out-laid  by  a few 
eggs  a comparison  pen  fed  a check  ration,  with 
wheat  added  to  the  scratch  mixture  and  bran 
and  middlings  to  the  mash. 

“ In  an  experiment  conducted  by  us  some 
years  ago  we  allowed  Leghorns  and  general 
purpose  pullets  to  select  their  own  mash  feed 
of  bran,  middlings,  corn  meal  maize 

meal — Ed.),  and  meat  scrap,  and  found  they 
had  a decided  preference  for  corn  meal,  and 
also,  but  to  a less  extent,  for  meat  scrap,  eat- 
ing very  little  bran  or  middlings.  At  the  end 
of  one  year  the  proportion  of  mash  consti- 
tuents eaten  by  the  Leghorns  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 66  per  cent,  corn  meal,  26  per  cent, 
meat  scrap,  4 per  cent,  bran,  4 per  cent, 
middlings.  The  scratch  mixture  used  with  this 
mash  was  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  oats, 
and  wheat.  The  following  year  we  fed  a pen 
of  30  Leghorns  on  a mash  mixed  according 
to  these  proportions,  and  splendid  results 
were  secured.  The  pen  averaged  137  eggs 
apiece  as  pullets,  152  in  their  second'  laying 
ypr,  and  135  in  their  third  year.  This  is  the 
highest  flock  average  ever  secured  in  any  of 
our  feeding  tests.  A pen  of  Rhode  Island  Red 
pullets  on  this  mash  laid  152  eggs  apiece, 
which  IS  the  largest  average  production  for  a 
pen  of  Reds  secured  by  us. 

1 mortality  on  Uiis  high  corn  meal  ration 

nils  been  low  and  slightly  under  the  average 
mortality  in  our  feeding  work.  The  hens  in 
all  these  tests  had  good-sized  vards  or  prac- 
tically  free  range.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
\A  lute  Leghorns  have  not  shown  any  tendency 
to  get  overfat,  as  indicated  by  appearance  or 
by^  the  monthly  weight  records  kept. 

horn  meal  is  a food  greatly  liked  by  poul- 
try, and  can,  I believe,  be  fed  much  more  freely 
than  IS  usually  recommended.  The  results 
secured  with  rations  containing  about  70  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent.,  respectively,  of  corn  (in- 
cluding corn  meal)  indicate  that  corn  and  corn 
meal  are  excellent  feeds,  provided  the  feed  is 
balanced  by  meat  scrap." 

MONEY  IN  FOWL 

he»Ithy,  paying  poultry.  Keep  your 
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A CORRESPONDENT’S  METHOD  OF 
PRESERVING  EGGS. 

SOAIE  time  since  one  of  our  readers  pro- 
mised an  old  and  valued  recipe  for  egg 
preserving  at  home,  and  she  now  sends  it 
for  the  benefit  of  other  readers.  The  lady 
who  uses  this  method  has  given  preserved 
eggs  to  several  of  her  friends,  and  they  pro- 
nounce them  better  than  eggs  done  by  any 
other  method. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  as  given  to  us: — 

‘ Materials. — lo  quarts  water,  A lb.  salt,  A oz. 
saltpetre,  3 large  lumps  (size  woman’s  hand) 
of  quicklime. 

“ Method. — Boil  water,  salt,  and  saltpetre 
together  for  twenty  minutes;  then  carry  vessel 
into  oper  air  and  throw  in  the  lime;  it  boils 
up  a great  lot.  Stir  well  and  allow  to  cool 
perfectly,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 

“ The  clear  liquid  may  be  poured  into  small 
crocks  or  the  whole  thing,  sediment  and  all, 
left;  it  makes  no  difference,  except  that  the’ 
are  cleaner  looking  out  of  the  clean  part. 

“ The  eggs  must  be  fresh,  and  are  best  in- 
^rtile.  They  must  be  at  least  24  hours  old. 
Cracked  eggs,  even  slightly  cracked,  open  in 
the  liquid  and  spoil,  but  they  do  not  damage 
the  rest.  The  crocks  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  covered  from  rats  and  to  save  eva- 
poration. 

“I  have  used  this  since  1906,  making  it  ex- 
actly this  way,  and  never  had  a failure.  I 
tried  eggs  various  ages,  from  i day  to  4 days 
old,  marking  them,  and  they  seemed  all  alike, 
but  a new  laid  egg  never  is  the  same;  it  seems 
to  keep  liquid.” 

Our  correspondent,  who  does  not  wish  her 
name  published,  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
queries  sent  for  her  to  the  Editor,  but  we  find 
her  instructions  so  well  and  concisely  given 
that  we  do  not  anticipate  any  of  our  readers 
will  have  trouble  in  following  them. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  correspondent  for 
having  sent  us  this  recipe.  Far  too  little  use 
IS  made  of  this  column  for  interchange  of 
views  between  readers,  and  nothing  adds  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  a subject  as  a little 
friendly  debate  or  exchange  of  views  and 
methods.  There  is  always  the  beginner  who 
needs  a helping  hand,  and  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  attained  great  success  will,  perhaps, 
from  time  to  time  tell  us  how  they  overcame 
then  early  difficulties,  and  so  help  some  reader 
along  the  same  path. — M.  H.  M. 
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POULTRY  RIMCS-CELLULOID 

iod.  par  d02.;  «/.  10a 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmar’*  or  isco  Brands,  a#/-.  Oash  with  orBar. 

J.  ATKINS  iei.,  Ltd.,  S4  SSVtN  Mill,  CORK 


ARE  “ BRANDED  EGGS  ’’  A 
POSSIBILITY? 

The  following  article,  which  is  contributed 
by  E.  J.  Davey  to  the  Utility  Poidtrx 
Journal^  deserves  the  careful  reading  of 
all  Irish  poultry  keepers: — 

All  over  the  world  considerable  stimulus  is 
being  given  to  poultry  husbandry.  Even  as 
c-ose  to  the  British  market  as  Ireland  the 
Lovernment  are  giving  special  facilities  to 
those  producers  who  will  grade  and  pack  their 
eggs  to  given  specifications,  in  order  that  onlv 
Bie  best  eggs  shall  be  shipped  across  the  St 
George  s Channel.  Again,  the  Canadian 
Government  Depots  in  England  have  been  re- 
cently exhibiting  specimen  eggs  graded  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Canadian  Government 
vhich  are  alleged  to  be  better  than  anything 
at  present  on  the  English  market.  These  two 
instances  are  symptomatic;  the  movement  is 
world-wide  and  it  is  only  a question  of  time 
before  the  struggle  for  the  English  market  be- 
conies  intense.  How  is  the  home  producer 
equipped  to  face  it? 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  present  position 
Or  the  poulto^  industry  can  be  very  optimistic. 
A lot  of  energy  is  certainly  visible,  particularlv 
in  utility  circles,  but  it  all  seems  concentrated 
on  increasing  the  production  per  bird,  regard- 
less of  cost  of  production;  of  improved 
niethods  of  marketing,  reducing  costs,  or  ex- 
ploiting  the  undoubtedly  great  commercial  ad- 
3antages  inherent  in  the  English  new  laid  egg 
ttieie  IS  at  present  no  trace.  Indeed,  present 
inarkcting  methods  are  so  bad  that  this  last 
advantage  is  apt  to  prove  a drawback.  This  is 
no  exaggeration.  The  age  of  Canadian  and 
European  eggs  can  be  stated  to  within  a dav 


or  so,  from  a few  samples  taken  at  random  = 
from  the  whole  consignment.  Such  a method 
of  grading  would  prove  impossible  when  ap- 
phed  to  a consignment  of  eggs  taken  from  one  1 
of  the  English  markets.  The  reason  is  obvious. 

1 hey  would  be  collected  from  a variety  of 
sources  by  dealers,  and  would  include  not  only 
eggs  from  the  specialist  plants,  but  also  a 
variety  of  eggs  collected  from  small  producers 
who  probably  had  been  saving  them  up  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  order  to  have 
enough  to  take  to  market.  This  is  no  over- 
statement; it  is  true  of  practically  the  whole 
of  our  rural  markets.  The  inference  is  ob- 
eggs  in  every  1,000  tested  would 
be  sufficient  to  fetch  for  the  whole  consign- 
ment a second  grade  price.  At  present  the 
dealer  stands  to  lose,  but  this  condition  can- 
not be  expected  to  last  much  longer. 

. It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  need  for 
improved  methods;  that  the  maximum  price  is 
ixadily  available  for  even  second  grade  eggs. 
This  IS,  undoubtedly,  true  at  the  present 
moment,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  present 
tendencies  can  pretend  that  the  condition  will 
continue  for  long.  Dealers  will  not  be  content 
to  cut  losses,  and  unless  improved  methods  of 
marketing  and  grading  are  evolved  the  pre- 
sent system  is  doomed  to  extinction.  The 
situation  is  no  new  one;  indeed,  it  is  almost  a 
hardy  annual.  It  has  been  true  of  cheese,  of 
fruit  and  a variety  of  other  “home  products,” 
which  have  only  been  saved  from  disaster  by 
adopting  markefing  methods  approximating 
rTroduS°^^  ^ to  those  adopted  by  the  imported 

But  to  reahse  a danger  is  the  first  step  to 
aveitmg  it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
home  producer  can  .market  an  infinitely 
superior  article  if  only  he  will  improve  his 
methods  of  marketing  and,  secondly,  exploit 
to  the  utmost  his  natural  advantages.  He  can 
do  the  first  either  individually  or  co-operatively 
py  grading,  packing,  and  guaranteeing  under 
his  own  trade  mark,  and  secondly,  by  imitating 
his  foreign  competitors  by  bringing  the 
superior  quality  of  his  goods  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  notice. 

that  the 

quality  of  the  whole  consignment  will  be  fixed 
by  the  worst  eggs,  and  not  by  the  best.  Eggs 
of  doubtful  age  should  be  eliminated  and  onh'- 
those  of  the  pme  age,  size,  and,  if  possible, 
colour,  be  included.  The  present  demand  for 
eggs  IS  so  great  that  literally  anything  will  do 
pith  a shell  round  it,  but  the  time  is  not  very 
tar  distant  when  second  grade  eggs  will  be  re- 
tailed  at  twelve  for  a shilling.  In  view  of  the 
possible  feeding  costs  during  the  next  few 
years  to  produce  second  grade  eggs  will  spell 
disaster,_and  even  at  the  price  of  considerable 
present  inconvenience  it  must  be  avoided. 

Packing  methods,  too,  must  be  thorougliJy 
revised,  if  eggs  are  intended  for  direct  sale,  as 
they  should  be  if  the  maximum  profit  is  to  be 
obtained.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  pack 
eggs  in  one  sale”  numbers  rather  than  loose 
in  thirty-dozen  boxes.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
case  should  contain  30  one-dozen  boxes  each 
ready  to  hand  over  the  counter,  rather  than  an 
equal  number  of  eggs  looselv  packed  in  sec- 
tions. I speak,  of  course,  of  the  normal  mar- 
feet  vhich  pe  may  expect  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  so,  but  there  seems  no  question  that  a 
better  price  could  be  obtained  for  eggs  so 
packed,  and,  in  addition,  all  intermediate  sell- 
ing  costs  could  be  cut,  with  the  exception  of 
the  actual  retailer.  This  point  of  view  is  pro- 
bably too  unconventional  to  be  immediately 
accepted,  but  it  has  answered  splendidly  with 
e\ery  type  of  foodstuff,  dairy  produce  alone 
excepted,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  an 
enormous  market  is  available;  it  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  distribution.  The  producer  willing  to 
stand  behind  his  eggs  until  they  are  on  the 
breakfast  table  will  discover  himself  in  pos- 
session of  a market  larger  than  he  can  ever 
hope  to  supply,  and  the  same  thing  is,  un- 
doubtedly, true  of  table  poultr3'.  One  has  only 
to  glance  through  some  of  the  cookery  books 
that  delighted  the  hearts  of  our  great  grand-  , 
mothers  to  realise  that  the  consumption  of  1 
c&gs  and  poultrj^  per  head  is  onlj"  a fraction 
of  what  it  once  was. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Cotonets 


(Thompson  s Decorticated  Cotton  Cake  in  handy 
little  cubes  or  nuts),  just  ready  to  feed, 

are  now  obtainable. 

They  are  the  most  economical  help  to 
grass  feeding  in  the  production  of  more 
and  better  milk  and  rapid  fattening. 

Cotonets  quickly  bring  all-round  success  in 

cattle  feeding. 

No  mealy  waste  with  Cotonets.  No  loss  of  time  and 
labour  in  feeding. 

Satnjjles  free  on  application. 

JOHN  THOMPSON  SONS,  LTD. 


In  little  cubes.  Donegall  Quay  Mills  BELF AST 


SPORT  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

TARGET  PATTERNS. 

By  Capt.  U’Arcy  I(amu,ton.  R.A.M.C. 

1 RECENTLY  discussed  loads  and  charges, 
together  with  shot  and  shot  sizes,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  pat- 
terns. In  this  last  connection  1 explained 
that  a choke  bore  was  supposed  to  place,  on 
an  average,  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  charge  ol 
shqt  in  the  thirty-inch  circle  at  forty  yards’ 
range  ; a modified  choke  should  place  sixty 
per  cent,  in  the  circle,  an  improved  cylinder 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  an  ordinary  cylinder  forty 
per  cent.  This  is  the  regulation  standard 
guns  of  ordinary  twelve-bore  are  regulated  up 
to  in  the  matter  of  their  shooting  powers  by 
all  gunmakers  throughout  the  trade.  But 
these  target  patterns  are  averaiges,  not  neces- 
sarily actual  patterns  to  the  very  cypher  ; they 
may  be  a little  above  or  a little  below  the 
figures  given,  but  still  make  the  average  per- 
centages I have  given  above.  These  patterns 
are  considered  as  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
for  the  four  classes  of  guns  I have  enumer- 
ated, and  qualify  the  guns  as  suitable  for  the 
work  they  are  supposed  to  do.  Thus,  if  a 
shooter  buys  a twelve-bore  of  the  improved 
cylinder  type,  he  should  get  a pattern  of  fifty 
per  cent,  of  its  shot  charge  within  the  thirty- 
inch  circle  target  at  forty  yards’  range.  This 
is  managed  as  follows  : — On  a large  iron 
whitewashed  target  a circle  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  is  drawn.  The  shooter  stands  forty 
yards  away,  fires  a shot  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  counts  the  number  of  pellets,  white- 
washes the  target  again,  re-draws  the  circle, 
and  fires  another  shot.  This  he  does  six 
times,  counting  the  pellets  of  each  shot. 
When  he  has  fired  six  shots  he  adds  up  the 
total  pellets  and  divides  it  by  six.  His  shot 
charge  should  be  an  ounce  and  an  eighth  of 
number  six,  containing  as“  nearly  as  possible 
some  three  hundred  and  three  pellets,  and  a 
fifty  per  cent,  average  should,  of  course,  be 
half  of  this  number.  But  the  shooter  must 
take  his  results  in  a spirit  of  toleration  ; of 
the  six  shots  he  fires  some  may  be  far  above 
and  others  far  below  the  expected  figures  ; and 
it  is  only  when  he  adds  all  together  and 
divides  by  six  that  he  will  get  the  average, 
which  in  the  case  of  an  improved  cylinder 
should  be  approximately  fifty  per  cent  Now, 
when  a man  gets  his  new  gun  home  and  learns 
from  the  gunmaker  what  pattern  it  inakes, 
there  is  another  point  that  crops  up  and  calls 
for  careful  thought.  A pattern  of,  say,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  shot  pellets  spread  evenly 
all  over  the  thirty-inch  circle  looks  very  nice 
and  is  all  right.  Yet  suppose  you  still  have 
your  hundred  and  fifty  pellets,  but  instead  of 
being  evenly  and  equally  spread  over  the  circle 
they  are  distributed  in  uneven  clusters,  a patch 
of  closely-packed  pellets  here,  an  open  space 
there,  and  so  on,  why  the  pattern  does  not 
look  nice,  and  for  effective  work  is  all  wrong. 
Because  a bird  struck  by  any  bunch  or  dustei 
of  closely-packed  pellets  would  be  mutilated 
or  perhaps  blown  to  pieces,  while  in  the  open 
spaces  it  would  escape  and  not  be  struck  at 
all.  Here,  then,  is  a difficulty  that  often  be- 
sets game  shooters.  The  logic  of  the  ques- 
tion plainly  is,  that  an  evenly-distributed  pat- 
tern showing  no  gaps  between  clusters  of  shot 
is  far  more  desirable  (even  if  very  low  numeri- 
cally) than  a pattern  of  much  higher  count 
showing  big  gaps  here  and  there  through 
which  a partridge  or  pigeon  could  easily 
escape  without  the  loss  of  a feather.  Untoi- 
tunately  a great  number  of  men  insist  on 
having’  their  guns  bored  to  throw  very  high 
patterns  ; whereas  if  they  would  only  let  the 
gunmaker  alone  and  allow  him  to  bore  the 
barrels  to  throw  a nice,  evenly-distributed 
pattern  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  thirty- 
inch  circle,  they  would  do  far  better  work  in 
the  field.  Anyway,  testing  guns  for  pattern 
and  for  penetration  is  done  in  the  way  I have 
endeavoured  to  explain.  Patterns  T have  dealt 
with,  penetration  (of  equal  if  not  greater  im- 
portance) I will  speak  of  m next  issue.  L_at- 
tern  without  striking  force  or  penetration 


would,  of  course,  be  useless  even  if  the  bird 
was  dusted  from  head  to  tail.  The  mean  or 
happy  medium  between  the  two  performances 
is  therefore  what  the  experienced  game  shooter 
looks  for — a combination  not  always  easily 
secured,  especially  in  the  case  of  cheap  guns. 


The  Irish  Game  Protection  Association  met 
at  their  offices,  no  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  a 
few  days  ago  and  considered  many  and  various 
matters  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
game  in  Ireland.  We  are  glad  to  see  all  oi 
most  of  the  coursing  clubs  are  recog- 
nising and  supporting  the  Association. 
The  adding  of  certain  birds  to  list  of 
scheduled  birds  in  the  Wild  Birds  Pro- 
tection Act  was  also  discussed.  ' It  is  pleasing 
to  see  the  Irish  Game  Protection  Association 
still  going  strong,  but  the  present  state  of  the 
country  must  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to 
prosecute  oflenders  or  secure  convictions. 

Not  for  many  years  past  has  there  been  so 
many  spring  salmon  seen  in  the  Connemara 
lakes  and  rivers.  Sport  all  over  Connemara 
district  this  season  has  been  excellent;  the 
lakes  teem  with  salmon,  though  few  grilse  have 
been  seen.  Sea  trout  are  novv  running,  how- 
ever, and  grilse  should  speedily  follow.  In 
fact,  a big  run  of  grilse  and  summer  fish  may 
be  looked  for  any  day  now.  In  Waterville 
Lake  district  sport  is  also  good  among  trout 
and  salmon.  Other  Kerry  waters  are  likewise 
in  good  ply  and  many  anglers  are  out.  Sport 
round  Cork  fair,  but  not  so  good  as  last  week. 
Very  little  doing  on  the  Corrib  River,  though 
the  lake  is  fishing  well.  Some  good  fish  have 
been  got  in  the  Boyne  during  the  last  few 
days,  and  trout  are  rising  well  on  the  Whit? 
''River  at  Dunleer;  indeed,  Louth  anglers  seem 
doing  well  all  round.  Belfast  district  is  show- 
ing up  satisfactorily  in  the  way  of  trout,  and 
another  specimen  of  the  big  lake  trout  _ has 
been  caught  in  the  Tyrone  Ballinderry  River, 
close  to  where  it  flow’s  into  Lough  Neagh.  All 
through  Antrim  and  Donegal  salmon  and  trout 
fishers  are  busy,  and  we  get  good  reports  from 
nearly  all  other  angling  districts.  In  game- 
land  everything  is  flourishing.  Game  and 


wild  fowl  have  hatched  out  well  and  every- 
thing looks  bright  for  the  coming  .season. 
That  is  to  say  everything  would  look  bright  if 
there  w’cre  likely  to  be  any  shooters.  But 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  shooters,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  the  favoured  few’  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  preserves.  And  we  arc  not 
really  sure  how  even  they  w’ill  fare.  As  for 
the  rank  and  file,  or  visitors,  the  first-named 
cannot  shoot  at  all,  and  of  visitors  we  shall 
have  none.  And  that’s  how  it  will  be  for  the 
shooting  season,  1920-1921. 

Not  that  we  think  shooters  would  be  inter- 
fered with,  although  the  acquisition  of  their 
guns  might  be  a big  temptation.  We  hear  of 
no  sportsmen  being  interfered  with  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  the  awful  condition  of  the 
country.  Anglers  are  fishing  away  in  peace  in 
the  most  disturbed  regions.  Tourists  are  about 
everywhere  unmolested.  But  before  a man 
can  shoot  he  must  possess  licence  and  permit 
for  gun  and  ammunition  from  the  Competent 
Military  Authority,  and  if  caug'ht  without  them 
he  goes  to  jail.  The  authorities  w’on  t issue 
such  permits,  and  that’s  where  the  trouble 
comes  in  for  shooters. 

In  reply  to  “ Naturalist,”  so  far  as  W’C  know 
there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland;  the  mole  is 
likewise  unknown,  and  so  is  the  hobby  hawk, 
w’l-yneck,  and  nightingale.  We  cannot  say  as 
to  the  several  other  birds  mentioned.  The 
Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Kil- 
dare Street,  Dublin,  could  give  definite 
answers.  Hungarian  partridges  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  Belgian  hares  are  often  got  and 
turned  down.  Sometimes  they  breed_  with  our 
native  rabbits  and  do  well;  at  other  times  they 
mysteriously  disappear.  The  quail  is  still  oc- 
casionally, though  rarely,  met  with  in  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  ” A.  S.,”  of  Co.  Waterford,  it  is 
hard  to  describe  white  ti'out  flies,  which  are 
usually  gaudy  productions  without  any  parti- 
cular name.  If  “ A.  S.”  would  not  mind  drop- 
ping a line  to  Eugene  Young,  Esq.,  Custom 
House,  Dungarvan,  and  mentioning  Capt. 
D’Arcy  Hamilton’s  name,  Mr.  Young  could  post 
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WORK  IN  THE  WOODLANDS 

NEED  FOR  REPLANTING:  CARE  OF  EXISTING  STOCKS. 

By  a.  D. 


liim.  Also  Mr.  Haynes,  fishing  tackle  merchant, 
Grand  Parade,  Cork,  could  advise  him.  Also 
John  Enright  and  Son,  of  Castleconnell,  Co. 
Limerick.  These  men  have  supplied  the 
Captain  with  excellent  white  trout  flies  from 
time  to  time.  Captain  Hamilton  is  at  present 
in  hospital,  and  cannot  get  his  hands  on  his 
own  flies,  or  he  would  send  “ A.  S.”  samples. 
For  ordinary  brown  trout  no  flies  beat  the  fol- 
lowing:— Blackhackle,  silver  grey,  hare’s-ear, 
black-ostrich,  blue  upright,  and  red  palmer. 

We  wish  to  state  for  the  information  of 
anglers  on  the  look  out  for  good  sport  that 
they  can  get  same  among  white  and  brown 
trout  by  applying  to  the  Misses  Devaney,  Glen 
Lodge,  Dromore  West,  Co.  Sligo.  The  sis- 
ters have  a very  comfortable  house  fitted  up  as 
a private  and  select  hotel,  and  visitors  will  find 
themselves  most  comfortable  at  the  moderate 
tariff  of  £3  3s.  a week,  inclusive.  The  roads 
are  good;  there  is  a motor  garage  and  stables; 
the  fishing  is  close  to  the  hotel,  and  there  is 
also  good  sea-fishing  within  easy  distance. 

.Any  gun-maker  will  supply  the  decoy  wood- 
pigeon  that  “Inquirer”  asks  for.  As  for 
prices,  they  are  moderate,  we  believe,  but  can- 
sary  to  shoot  wood-pigeons.  No  dog  is  neces- 
sary to  shoot  woodpigeons.  No  dog  is  neces- 
sary either.  Better  without  one. 

“J.  W.,”  Co.  Derry.  Part  of  our  reply  to 
this  correspondent  in  our  issue  of  26th  June 
appears  to  have  been  left  out,  for  we  distinctly 
stated  gin  traps  might  be  set  in  the  burrows. 
The  word  “ in  ” was  in  italics,  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  such  trap^ may  not  legally  be  set  in 
the  open.  The  traps  may  be  had  through  any 
gunmaker  or  ironmonger,  or  from  John  Parkes 
and  Son,  of  The  Coombe,  Dublin,  and  the  nets 
frotn  Mrs.  Garnett,  of  Crampton  Court,  Dub- 
lin. But  a professional  rabbit  catcher  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  would  soon  clear  out 
the  rabbits  far  more  efficiently  than  “ J.  W.” 
can  do  it  himself. 


GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 


BUDDING  ROSES. 

JUIA  and  August  are  the  most  suitable 
months  for  budding.  As  a rule,  neither 
buds  nor  stocks  are  in  the  best  condition 
until  then,  while  to  delay  until  September  often 
means  an  indifferent  union  of  bud  and  stock 
through  the  sap  not  remaining"  sufficiently 
active.  Budding  should  be  done  when  the 
bark  lifts  readily  from  the  stock,  and  when 
the  bud  can  be  taken  from  the  portion  of  rose 
growth  ca.sily  and  cleanly.  It  often  happens 
that  the  stocks  are  dry  at  the  root.  .A  thor- 
ough watering  will  generally  have  the  desired 
effect  in  about  a couple  of  weeks.  Much  of 
the  flow  of  sap  is  checked  by  any  pruning 
away  of  growth  previous  to  budding.  If  it  is 
nece.ssary  to  do  this,  by  all  means  let  it  he 
done  a fortnight  or  so  beforehand,  as  we  want 
a free  flow  of  sap  while  the  bud  is  setting. 
.Another  too  frequent  mistake  is  using  buds 
that  are  not  even  half  ripe.  The  stock  is 
often,  also,  operated  upon  in  much  too  young 
and  soft  a condition.  Both  should  be  in  what 
I may,  perhaps,  best  describe  as  matured 
witliout  being  ripe,  and  it  is  very  essential 
til  at  the  bud  be  matured.  More  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  “ seat  or  “ heel  ” of 
the  rose  bud,  which  is  exposed  upon  remov- 
ing the  small  portion  of  rose  wood  covering 
it  after  it  is  taken  from  the  plant.  Unless  this 
is  jrrominent  and  well  developed  so  as  to  rest 
upon  the  exposed  wood  of  the  stock  it  seldom 
grows,  and  never  makes  a really  good  union. 
If  too  forward,  the  seat  or  heel  will  tear  out 
with  the  portion  of  rose  wood,  and  leave  a 
hollow  and  valueless  space.  If  too  young,  the 
scat  will  not  have  developed,  and,  of  course, 
is  equally  unsuitable.  Numerous  cases  come 
before  me  w'here  the  operator  has  cut  too 
deeply  into  the  wood  of  the  stock,  and  upon 
not  a few  occasions  1 believe  this  to  have  been 
the  sole  catusc  of  failure.  The  cut  should 


ON  many  occasions  we  have  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  indiscriminate  felling  of 
timber  in  Ireland,  but  particularly 
throughout  the  Northern  and  Western  parts  of 
the  country.  When  parts  of  the  County 
.Armagh  w'ere  being  subjected  to  wholesale 
timber  rein  oval,  the  late  Lord  Charlemont  drew 
our  attention  to  the  matter,  and  pointed  out 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  his  beautiful  lawn 
at  Drumcairn  how  the  Northern  woodlands 
were  disappearing  by  wholesale  removal  of  the 
woods  and  plantations.  When  on  a recent  visit 
to  the  country  we  were  quite  alarmed  to  see 
the  way  in  which  not  only  plantations  but 
clumps  and  belts  of  trees  had  been  removed, 
and  places  that  years  ago  we  knew  well  were 

ALMOST  UNRECOGNISABLE 

from  the  wholesale  removal  of  the  timber.  But 
Biis  cutting  down  of  the  woods  and  plantations 
is  not  only  confined  to  demesnes  and  estates 
throughout  the  North  and  West  in  particular, 
but  tenants  everywhere  seem  to  have  a rooted 
objection  to  trees  growing  on  their  farms,  and 
m consequence  wholesale  slaughter  of  Ireland’s 
finest  oaks  and  beeches  has  been  going  on  of 
late  years.  This  would,  however,  matter  but 
little,  unless  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  if 
the  land  was  replanted  or  an  equivalent  in 
woodland  area  dealt  with  in  other  directions. 

GOVERNMENT’S  INACTION. 

In  spite  of  laws  that  have  been  framed  for  their 
protection,  ruthless  waste  of  the  country’s 
timber  is  being  carried  out  in  a most  deter- 
mined and  energetic  manner,  and  why  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  act  promptly  in  the  matter 
and  protect  one  of  Ireland’s  most  valuable 
assets  _ is  hard  to  understand.  Away  in  the 
West  is  bad  enough,  but  much  nearer  the  capi- 
tal vast  quantities  of  the  finest  timber  have 
been  ruthlessly  sacrificed  of  late  years.  From 
a shelter-giving  point  of  view,  apart  altogether 
from  the  ornamental  side  of  the  question,  the 
preservation  of  trees  on  the  bleak  hillsides  and 
as  oases  in  the  vast  areas  of  bog-lands  is  to 
be  specially  recommended,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
before  being  too  late,  that  steps,  drastic  if 
necessary,  will  be  taken  for  the  thorough  and 
systematic  preservation  of  Irish  woodlands. 
Examples  in  the  planting  and  preservation  of 
woods  and  plantations  might  well  be  taken 


never  penetrate  more  than  just  deep  enough 
to  allow  of  the  bark  being  lifted  from  the 
wood,  and  this  should  be  done  with  as  little 
disturbance  of  the  glutinous  sap  as  possible. 
Some  few  readers  may  not  possess  a knife 
with  a properly-constructed  handle  for  lifting 
the  bark  readily.  Let  such  shave  up  a piece 
of  hard  wood  or  bone,  and  tlrey  will  find  these 
answer  equally  well. 

.Always  tie  firmly,  more  especially  around 
the  eye  or  bud,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the  seat 
or  germ  coming  well  into  contact  with  the 
wood.  Tie  firmly  now,  and  release  after  the 
bud  is  set  and  the  stock  is  swelling.  Too 
tight  a tic  or  too  strong  material  means  undue 
constriction,  and  this,  of  course,  is  equally 
injurious.  There  is  much  also  in  selecting 
the  rose-buds.  Not  only  should  one  always 
choose  from  healthy  and  typical  specimens  of 
each  variety,  but  the  sorts  differ  not  a little  in 
the  stage  of  growth  most  suitable  for  success. 
For  example,  we  find  the  seat  or  heel  of  buds 
upon  Gross  an  Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis, 
William  .Allen  Richardson,  and  some  others 
cannot  be  secured  unless  the  buds  are  taken 
younger  than  is  necessary,  or  even  practicable 
with  others,  and  these  points  arc  important. 
Never  run  the  risk  of  spoiling"  a good  stock 
by  inserting"  a very  indifferent  bud.  Maybe 
you  can  secure  better  buds  of  the  same 
variety  later,  and  it  is  a pity  to  court  failure 
in  the  few  ways  I have  endeavoured  to  point 
out. — P.  S.,  in  Gardening  Illustrated, 


Webster. 

from  the  late  and  present  Lord  Powerscourt 
and  Lord  Ardilaun,  not  forgetting  that  intrepid 
arboriculturist  and  tree-planter,  the  late  Mr. 
Baylor  Ilartland,  of  Cork. 

YOUNG  PLANTATIONS. 

Recently-formed  plantations  will  require  to 
be  carefully  examined  periodically  in  order  to 
ensure  that  wind-swaying  and  poot  injury,  as 
also  the  attacks  ®f  insect  pests,  are  as  far  as 
possible  avoided.  With  quantities  of  branches, 
the  legacy  of  war-felled  timber,  insect  breeding- 
grounds  were  never  so  plentiful,  the  result 
being  a great  increase  in  the  attacks  of  the  pine 
beetle  and  pine  weevil,  the  larch  bug  and  other 
insect  pests  of  our  w’oodlands. 

TIMBER  PRICES. 

These  are  gradually  reverting  to  pre-war 
amounts,  and  such  timbers  as  prime  oak  and 
ash  seem  to  be  plentiful  in  the  market,  or, 
rather,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  in  with 
present  demands.  Throughout  England  there 
is  a general  scarcity  of  thoroughly  seasoned 
timber,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks 
to  the  full  exploitation  of  our  home-grown 
woods.  Two  highly  important  factors  should 
be  remembered  in  dealings  with  native  timbers 
in  order  that  demand  and  prices  may  be  of  the 
best,  viz. — grading  and  thorough  seasoning  of 
the  wood.  When  compared  with  foreign  timber, 
that  of  home  grow  th  has,  in  the  past,  been  ter- 
ribly handicapped  in  the  matter  of  being  only 
procurable  in  an  unseasoned  condition,  and 
rarely  at  the  time  and  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  required.  Rig  sycamore  is  in  demand 
at  present,  prices  for  prime  cuts  being  from 
2s.  6d.  upwards  per  foot.  Scotch  pine,  too,  is 
being  sought  after,  and  that  of  40  feet  cube  and 
upwards  fetches  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  foot 
w"here  felled. 

GENERAL  WORK. 

This  will  include  the  repairs  of  fences,  atten- 
tion to  roads  and  drives,  watering,  and  where 
necessary  staking  recent  transplants  and  keep- 
ing dowm  weeds  in  the  nursery  breaks  of  plants. 
The  unseasonable  frosts  and  cold  easterly  winds 
have  dealt  hardly  w"ith  the  youitg  foliage  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  wdrich  have  suffered 
severely.  In  England,  around  London,  as 
much  as  5 degs.  of  frost  w’ere  registered  in  the 
early  days  of  June. 


Hardy  rhododendrons  seldom  flower  pro- 
fusely in  consecutive  years,  but  fine  displays 
biennially  are  usually  made.  Established  plants 
can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in  strong, 
loamy  soil  artificial  waterings  are  not  required. 
In  very  dry  summers  and  in  a dry  position 
mulching  the  roots  is  often  necessary,  but 
where  the  beds  are  on  level  ground  they  suc- 
ceed w-ithout  this  attention.  This  is  not  so  in 
all  cases,  as  drought  in  the  early  autumn 
months  often  kills  many  of  the  large  plants  on 
shallow’  soils.  Rhododendrons  are,'  as  a rule, 
safe  from  overdrj’ness  at  the  root  until  August; 
then,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  a good 
soaking  of  w’ater  twice  a w’eek  and  a mulch 
over  the  roots  of  half-rotten  manure,  3 inches 
or  4 inches  in  thickness,  will  maintain  them 
in  health. 


NO  HOEING. 


One  application"  of  “ EBLANA  ” WEED  KTT.TiER  to 
Carriage  Driyes,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yard*,  etc., 
instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens  the 
gravel,  and  thus  diepenees  with  the  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory process  of  hoeing.  Acknotvledged  by 
users  to  be  the  greatest  labotir-saving  preparation 
yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Gardeners.  The 
" EBLANA  " WYIED  KILLER,  prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Laboratory,  is  concentrated  to  double  the  nsnal 
strength,  one  gallon  making  50  gallons  for  use.  and 
is  now  largely  used  by  Elstate  Agents,  Gardeners,  etc., 
everywhere.  Prices  and  full  particulars  on  appli- 
cation to  BOILEAD  AND  BOYD,  LTD.,  46  ll»ry  Street, 
Dublin, 
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FASHIONS  AND  FANCIF:S. 

SO  much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
question  of  furs  that  we  publish  still 
another  article  on  the  subject.  Aiillions 
of  money  are  spent  yearly  by  women  of 
fashion  on  the  adornment  of  themselves,  and 
certainly  beautiful  furs  add  considerably  to  a 
woman’s  good  looks.  Some  of  us  dislike  the 
idea  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  wild  ani- 
mals for  the  sake  of  their  coats;  some  of  the  „ 
more  beautiful  fur  animals  are  already  nearly 
exterminated.  It  is,  however,  a different  mat- 
ter to  breed  domestic  rabbits  for  fur  and  food, 
and  they  take  their  place  with  such  animals  as 
cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  kept  and  bred 
solely  for  their  use  to  the  human  race. 

We  hope  Mrs.  Wyber  will  soon  be  able  to 
announce  to  our  members  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  disposal  of  the  furs.  It  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  our  minor  in- 
dustries. The  fashions  and  fancies  of  women’s 
dress  arc  constantly  changing  and  ought  to 
allow  much  scope  for  the  bringing  forward  of 
the  different  furs  produced  by  the  different 
breeds. 


BREEDING  RABBITS  FOR  FUR. 

The  immense  importance  of  breeding  fur 
rabbits  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
world  shortage  of  furs  of  wild  animals, 
mainly  because  these  animals  are  tending  to  be- 
come extinct,  and  for  other  reasons.'  But  there 
is  a bigger  demand  for  furs  than  there  ever 
has  been,  partly  due  to  fashion,  but  also  due 
to  increased  speed  in  locomotion  (motors, 
aeroplanes,  etc.),  which  renders  light  and 
warm  wearing  apparel  necessary.  For  many 
years  dyed  rabbit  skins  of  sorts  have  been  used 
to  ipiitate  the  furs  of  wild  animals — goods  of 
this  kind  have  been  extensively  imported  into 
this  country  from  abroad,  and  sold  under 
various  fancy  names,  but  of  late  the  skill  of 
breeders  has  produced  several  varieties  of  rab- 
bits whose  pelts  stand  in  no  need  of  any  doc- 
toring or  faking. 

The  Chinchilla  rabbit  heads  this  list,  as  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fur  rabbits,  but 
still  very  scarce.  The  Beverens,  both  blue  and 
white,  are  the  next  in  commercial  value,  while 
Havanas  and  Silvers  run  them  very  close.  All 
these  rabbits  produce  wonderful  skins,  which, 
when  well  matched  and  made  up  into  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  fetch  very  high  prices  in- 
deed. The  Fur  Board  which  has  been  started 
in  England  for  grading  and  disposal  of  pelts 
has  as  its  object  the  handling  of  high-class 
rabbit  skins,  with  the  view  of  placing  them  on 
the  market  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  actual 
producer  of  the  skin  the  fullest  possible  share 
in  the  profits.  By  selling  through  the  Fur 
Board,  or  their  co-operatiev  scheme,  much  bet- 
ter prices  can  be  obtained  by  the  matching 
and  selling  of  skins  in  numbers  than  by  an 
individual  breeder  sending  in  a few  skins,  none 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  match.  The 
United  Irishwomen’s  Rabbit  Society  is  hoping 
before  long  to  be  working  in  connection  with 
the  Fur  Board,  so  as  to  obtain  for  its  members 
the  highest  prices  for  any  pelts  they  may  have 
for  disposal.  When  all  arrangements  are  com- 
plete full  particulars  will  be  published  in  this 
page  and  also  in  our  specialist  contemporary, 
Fur  and  Feather. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  rabbits  for  fur 
is  very  simple.  Start  well.  Buy  from  good 
stock.  Don’t  keep  more  rabbits  than  you  can 
attend  to  easily.  Fur  rabbits  are  very  hardy, 
and  do  best  in  the  open  air,  but  not  in  the  sun, 
Breed  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when 
plenty  of  rabbits  are  available,  and  have  good 
ones  ready  to  kill  in  the  winter,  when  the  fur  is 
at  its  best,  and  when  the  owners  want  to  re- 
duce their  stock,  as  rabbit  food  is  getting 
scarce.  All  fur  rabbits  are  good  to  eat.  The 
age  for  killing  for  fur  in  the  Chinchilla  is  at 


from  10  to  12  weeks  old,  as  the  baby  fur  is  the 
most  valualile  with  tins  variety.  Beverens  at 
6 to  8 months  old,  as  also  Havanas  and  Silvers, 
as  the  adult  coat  is  of  the  greatest  value  here, 
'fhe  Fur  Board  also  take  good  Flemish  skins, 
but  the  latter  have  to  wait  till  they  are  i8 
months  old  to  get  the  perfect  skin. 

The- method  for  preserving  the  skins  for 
storing  until  they  are  sold  is  simple.  As  soon 
as  skin  is  taken  off  the  animal,  stretch  evenly, 
but  not  too  tightly,  on  a wooden  board  fur  side 
down,  nail  lightly,  remove  all  surplus  fat,  but 
only  fat  that  may  adhere  to  skin.  Place  in  an 
airy  position,  not  in  direct  sun,  until  thoroughly 
dry.  Do  not  use  preservatives  of  any  sort,  as 
this  interferes  with  subsequent  tanning  opera- 
tions. In  warm  weather  some  sort  of  protec- 
tion from  blow-flies  must  be  arranged.  A sheet 
of  newspaper  placed  over  the  skins  and  pasted 
to  the  board  is  simple  and  effective.  Skins 
dried  in  this  way  will  keep  for  many  months. 

F.  E.  Wyber,  Hon.  Sec., 

Rabbit  Society. 

Wilmount  Cottage,  Killiney. 


THE  WOMEN’S  GUILD. 

AS  we  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  co-opera- 
tive movement,  and  have  so  many  aims 
and  ideals  in  common,  a report  of  their 
annual  Women’s  Guild  meeting,  held  at  Lis- 
burn last  Saturday,  may  be  interesting.  Over 
three  hundred  were  present,  the  delegates  in- 
cluding representatives  from  the  other  two 
principal  women’s  organisations  in  Ireland,  the 
United  Irishwomen  and  the  Women’s  National 
Health  Association.  The  Scotch  Society  was 
represented,  but  apologies  were  received  from 
the  English.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a 
“ Co-operative  Song,”  which  put  us  in  quite  a 
cheerful  frame  of  mind. 

In  an  inspiriting  opening  address,.  Mrs. 
McCoubrey  emphasised  the  necessity  for  ac- 
tion in  living  up  to  the  increased  responsibility 
thrown  on  women  by  the  vote  and  the  de- 
sirability of  having  co-operative  women  in 
Parliament,  and  pointed  out  that  they  had  al- 
ready taken  an  active  part  in  securing  educa- 
tional and  housing  reforms,  pensions  for 
widows  and  orphans,  and  in  fighting  profiteers. 
In  appealing  for  increased  capital,  the  speaker 
impressed  on  the  members  the  need  for  a 
wider  and  deeper  social  and  ethical  knowledge. 
She  hoped  that  in  future  the  executive  would 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  members,  thus 
avoiding  waste  of  energy  and  talent.  Allud- 
to  the  signs  of  unrest  which  had  been  evident 
in  some  branches,  Mrs.  McCoubrey  said  that 
this  was  a cause  of  congratulation  for  the 
Guild,  as  nothing  could  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  movement  or  show  that  it  was  one  of 
life  and  action  than  a dissatisfaction  with  in- 
efficiency. Their  Guild  was  essentially  demo- 
cratic; If  such  a dissatisfaction  existed  it  was 
“ up  to  them  ” to  find  the  remedy.  In  conclu- 
sion, she  painted  a rosy  and  most  optimistic 
future,  in  which  a happy,  contented,  and  peace- 
ful world  basked  in  the  ever-rising  sun  of  co- 
operation. 

After  the  President’s  address,  a warm  wel- 
come was  extended  to  the  delegates,  and  the 
last  year’s  reports  having  been  read,  some  in- 
teresting points  were  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion and  various  resolutions  passed. 

The  one  protesting  against  the  increased 
cost  of  living  was  animatedly  debated,  not  that 
anyone  evinced  a desire  that  prices  should 
continue  to  rise,  but,  as  the  general  opinion 
naturally  was  that  it  was  a case  for  action 
more  than  words,  the  subject  opened  up  so 
wide  a sphere  that  the  limit  of  time  allowed 
to  speakers  hardly  sufficed  to  deal  with  the 
question.  However,  all  the  usual  ground  hav- 
ing been  well  gone  over,  and  many  sad  stories 
told,  the  resolution  of  protest  was  passed,  and 


it  was  decided  that  copies  should  be  sent  to 
the  responsible  quarters. 

Another  motion  advocated  the  cause  of 
'I’rade  LInionism.,  'The  Guild  hopes  to  insist  in 
future  that  all  articles  bought  or  sold  by  their 
societies  should  be  produced  under  Trade 
Union  conditions. 

The  resolutions  on  the  “ speeding  up  ” of 
efficient  house-building  and  protesting  against 
taxation  of  co-ojierative  societies  naturally 
brought  an  immediate  and  unanimous  vote  in 
their  favour. 

Mrs.  Chamber’s  paper  on  “ Education  and 
Life  ” was  a masterly  treatise,  and  showed  a 
deep  knowledge  of  educational  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities. .She  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
clear,  concise,  and  convincing  way  in  wliicb 
she  urged  the  vital  necessity  of  dealing  with 
this  question  . This  paper  will  be  published  in 
the  “ Co-operative  News,”  and  every  United 
Irishwoman  who  cares  for  the  future  of  either 
her  own  children  or  the  race  in  general,  and 
means  to  discuss  it  and  do  her  share  in  bring- 
ing about  the  necessary  changes,  should  study 
it  carefully.  Among  her  schemes  for  educa- 
tional reform  some  of  the  U.I.  branches  will 
find  much  that  they  have  already  gone  into 
and  discussed,  but  the  paper  will  give  to  all 
much  food  for  thought  and  a most  interesting 
subject  for  debate  at  their  branch  meetings. 
The. general  trend  of  her  speech  was  to  show 
how  the  child,  with  his  bodily  needs  first 
catered  for,  should  be  so  imbued  with  a desire 
for  knowledge  and  consequent  love  of  learn- 
ing that  nothing  would  hold  him  back  from 
school,  and  these  early  years  would  be  one 
long  term  of  pleasure.  The  discussion  on  this 
subject  resolved  itself  into  a few  congratula- 
tory speeches.  Certainly  Mrs.  Chambers  did 
not  leave  herself  open  for  much  criticism,  yet, 
withal,  one  wonders  if,  in  the  near  future, 
which  is  to  be  so  much  the  “ day  of  the  child,” 
when  we  women  are  planning  our  new  school 
system,  may  there  not  be  the  danger  that,  in 
the  tenderness  of  our  hearts,  so  newly 
awakened,  as  it  were,  to  our  sense  of 
“ National  Motherhood,”  we  go  perhaps  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  that  in  our 
eagerness  to  make  up  for  wrongs  of  the  past, 
life  may  be  made  too  easy  for  the  child.  If 
its  lesson  years  are  to  be  one  long  day  of 
gratified  desire,  might  it  not  miss  that  essen- 
tial part  of  early  training,  self-sacrifice  in  de- 
votion to  duty.  Will  they,  as  men  fighting 
their  way  in  the  world,  always  say:  “ I want  to 
go  to  the  office;  therefore,  I go”?  Might  it 
not  often  also  be:  “I  want  to  go  to  the  foot- 
ball field;  therefore,  I go  ”?  Is  the  book-worm, 
imbued  from  babyhood  with  a love  for  learn- 
ing, alw’ays  a national  asset?  These  are  mat- 
ters which  are  worth  thoroughly  weighing  be- 
fore we  complete  our  schemes  for  educational 
reform  if  in  future  its  object  is  to  be  not  only, 
as  Mrs.  Chambers  says,  “ to  make  the  child 
realise  the  possibilities  of  life,”  but  at  the  same 
time  to  give  him  the  strength  he  requires  to 
attain  to  them. 

Tlie  delegates  and  members  were  most  hos- 
pitally  entertained  by  the  Lisburn  Branch  of 
the  Guild,  and  the  conference  concluded  with 
the  singing  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne.”  Through- 
out the  whole  meeting  the  predominating  note 
w'as  one  almost  of  warning.  We  must  not  be 
content  with  words;  actions  must  follow — we 
must  do — and  the  time  is  now,  not  later.  On 
us  women  of  to-day  lies  a great  responsibility. 
Power  is  in  our  hands — power  and  great  op- 
portunities; we  must  seize  them.  I speak  for 
all  women,  but  United  Irishwomen  in  particu- 
lar. 

Aileen  O’Kelly,  U.I. 


Most  people  would  rather  be  miserably  rich 
than  happily  poor. 


Following  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  what 
makes  rivers  and  men  crooked. 
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By  a Physician. 

Wh  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  to 
our  readers  tliat  the  treatment  of 
serious,  obstinate,  or  chronic  ailments 
IS  not  the  object  or  aim  of  our  weekly  medical 
notes.  Last  week  and  the  week  before  we 
wrote  articles  dealing  with  certain  common  or 
everyday  disabilities;  we  described  these  fully 
amt  did  our  best  to  indicate  a course  of  living- 
on  the  part  of  possible  sufferers  that  would  go 
ar  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  afflic- 
tions. In  doing  so  we  were  acting  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  these  notes,  which  are 
intended  to  be  general  advice  on  the  care  of 
one  .s  health,  and  not  a sort  of  “ universal  cure 
and  heal  all  and  everything  bureau  ”!  In  other 
w'ords,  we  try  to  show  our  readers  how  to 
keep  in  health  and  our  remarks  should  be 
yewed  in  the  light  of  educational  health  lec- 
tures; if  so,  they  must  (like  all  the  other  edu- 
cational  ami  instructive  advice  given  in  the 

L «“•  O'"- 

do  not  take  it  in  this  way,  and  are  continually 
appealing  to  us  for  a cure  for  this,  that,  or  the 
otl  ei  thing.  Furthermore,  in  most  cases  they 
only  do  this  when  their  own  doctor  has  failed 
or  when  hospital  treatment  itself  has  failed 
And  how  they  can  expect  us,  through  the 
columns  of  a newspaper,  to  deal  with  maladies 
t at  doctors  on  the  spot  cannot  apparently 
Clue  is  more  than  we  can  imagine. 


picsciibed  for  him  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
He  writes  to  say  he  has  carried  out  our  advice 
to  the  Icttci,  has  taken  the  medicine  recom- 
mended and  done  everything  we  told  him  to 
better.  Now,  here  is  a most 
dithcult  and  troublesome  case  for  any  doctor 
to  face,  for  dyspepsia  is  one  of  the  hardest  ail- 
ments to  cure;  it  is  always  so,  and  ofttimes  im- 
possible. J.  R.”  got  all  his  teeth  seen  to,  eats 
slowly,  chews  his  food  thoroughly,  takes  exer- 
cise, has  given  up  alcohol  and  tobacco,  has 
taken  the  anti-dyspeptic  medicines  we  advised 
but  IS  no  better.  We  can  do  no  more  without 
seeing  and  e.xamining  him,  which  is  im- 
possible. He  might  continue  the  treatment, 
all  the  same,  for  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  it 
otten  takes  months  to  make  any  impression  on 
dyspepsia  at  all.  But  treatment  by  a local  doc- 
tor or  a month  in  hospital  would  be  the  best 
course  to  pursue. 


digested  and  quite  indigestible  fruit;  if  the  skin 
or  peel  is  also  eaten  the  trouble  is  increased. 
Uiildren  usually  eat  the  peel  or  skin  of  fruit 
summer  diarrhoea  and  convulsions  being  the 
result  The  treatment  is  to  clear  out  the 
bowels  with  a good  dose  of  castor  oil.  an 
ounce  for  adults,  half  the  quantity  for  younger 
mlks.  Then  give  the  following  mixture: — 
TincUire  of  catechu,  2i  drams;  powdered 
cnaiK,  3 drams;  compound  essence  of  pepper- 
mint, 40  drops,  and  chloroform  water  8 
ounces.  One  tablespoonful  (after  each 
motion)  to  adults,  and  half  the  quantity  to 
children.  j 


tlmt  oT  “ ?'■  difficulties  of  this  sort  is 

' Coi  k.  From  tlie  symo- 

toms  we  take  it  to  be  chronic  indigestion  and 
dyspepsia,  and  some  time  ago  advised  him  and 


In  the  fruit  season  wc  get  cases  of  diarrhcea, 
colheky  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  the  like 
especially  among  children,  though  not  con- 
hned  to  them.  Fruit  may  be  ripe,  unripe,  or 
over-ripe;  eaten  m moderation  ripe  fruit  is  a 
most^  beneficial  variation  of  or  addition  to  any- 
body  s diet.  Unripe  or  over-ripe  fruit,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  dangerous,  and  both  act  in  the 
same  way  Fermentation  is  set  up  in  the 
stomach,  diarrhoea  follows,  and  it  ihay  persist 
for  some  days  if  not  taken  in  hand  early 
Sometimes,  instead  of  diarrhcea,  constipation 
(though  rarely)  comes  on,  and  this  may  be 
much  more  serious  (as  a result  of  fruit  eating) 
than  mere  watery  diarrhoea 


Naniot  Co.  Armagh,  should  get  the  throat 
examined  by  a throat  specialist.  Her  case 
calls  for  special  treatment,  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  ordinary  practitioner.  There  must  be  a 
giowth  of  some  sort.  The  surgeon  at  the 
County  Infirmary  would  be- a good  man  to  go 
to  bailing  this,  a visit  to  Belfast  or  Dublin  is 
advisable,  as  the  affection  of  the  throat,  what- 
ever it  IS,  may  become  cancerous  if  not  at- 
tended to. 


Expecting,”  Co.  Tyrone,  should  engage  a 
midwife  or  doctor.  A monthly  nurse  is  not 
necessarily  a registered  midwife. 


The  trouble,  anyway,  is  due  to  irritation  in 
stomach  and  bowel,  and  the  irritant  is  the  un- 


author  will  be  pleased  to  answer  through  this 
hStb'^  queries  with  regard  to  matters  of 

health,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general  interest 
to  readers.  Correspondents  who  do  not  see  answers 
to  their  questions  must  look  in  the  next  or  even 
later  issues,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  deal  with 
all  m the  one  wwk.  Only  questions  accornpamed 
tt  ^ t address  of  sender  will  receive 


LIST  OF  APPROVED  SHEEP  DIPS. 

g^^ntries  in  this  Section  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Name  of  Dip 


Antiseptic  Improved  Liquid  Dip 
Antiseptic  Paste  Dip  ( Hot  Water  Quality) 
Univeisal  Sheep  Dipping  Powder 

Cooper’s  Powder  Dip  ... 

Lawes’  Fluid  Dip  and  Cattle  Wash 

Do.  when  used  for  Scab  ! 
Lawes^  Paste  Dip  for  Winter  Use 
Lawes’  Powder  (Poisonous)  Dip  ' 

IJttle  s Non-Poisonous  Fluid  Dip 
Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Cake  Sheep  Dip 
Litt  e s Non-Poisonous  Paste  Sheep  Dip 
Little  s Poisonous  Liquid  Dip  .. 

Little’s  Poisonous  Powder  Sheep  Dip 
Littles  Poisonous  Fly  Paste  Sheep  Dip..! 

McDougall's  Paste  and  Cake  Dip 
(Non-Poisonous) 

McDougall’s  Liquid  Dip  (Perfect  Safety) 
McDougall  s Powder Dip(Non-Poisonoui 

Preston’s  Standard  Sheep  Dip... 


Name  and  Address  of  Manufacturer  or  Proprietor 


Proportion  of  Dilution. 


^ North  of  Ireland  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast. 

Wilham  Cooper  & Nephews,  Chemical  Works,  Berkhamsted 

Lawes’  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  22  Eden  Quay 
Dublin. 

Morris,  Little  & Son,  Ltd.,  Doncaster. 


McDougall  Brothers,  Ltd.,  66/68  Port  Street, 
Manchester. 

I 

William  Preston  c'y  Co  , Ltd.,  164  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


Quantity 
of  Dip. 


1 gal. 

1 lb. 

2 lbs. 

30  ozs. 

1 gal. 

1 gal. 

1 lb. 

1 packet 

1 gal. 

1 lb. 

1 lb. 

1 gal. 
30  ozs. 

1 lb. 

I lb. 

1 gal. 

1 packet 
Ui  lbs.) 

1 gal. 


I No.  of  Gallons 
of  Water. 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED 

SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 
Monthly  SALES.  Prompt  Remittances. 


80 

5 

20 

20 

80-100 

40 

8 

20 

75 

5 

5 _ 
60 
20 
8 


80 

10 

70 


F.H.M9LEOD  & SONS 


CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITE 
Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glas 


M'LEOD’S  SHEFp  nine  u.w  VTHCeS:  01  DISHOPOTREEj 
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THE  VALUE  OF 
ASHES 


jHiD  aero  0373  ciADcaaCKie/o&wzJCifiDcs^Gc/DG 


THL  lovely  voiles  and  muslins  shown  in 
Ihe  shops  this  summer  are  a real  tempta- 
tion. They  are  so  pretty  and  dainty  and, 
above  all,  so  cool  and  summery  in  effect,  that 
they  positively  make  one’s  fingers  itch  to  turn 
them  into  charming  frocks  and  blouses.  Now, 
voile  is  one  of  the  easiest  materials  in  the 
world  to  sew.  It  is  soft,  but  not  too  flimsy;  it 
is  practically  uncrushable,  and  it  is  light  to 
•handle:  therefore,  it  is  an  ideal  material  for 
the  inexperienced  worker  to  try  her  ’prentice 
hand  upon.  Of  course,  voile  is  not  cheap — 
nothing  is  nowadays,  but  it  is  wide,  and,  there- 
fore, you  do  not  need  very  much  material  to 
make  a very  pretty  gown.  If  you  are  willing 
to  make  the  material  up  yourself  you  can  have 
two,  if  not  three,  lovely  voile  frocks  for  just 
about  the  cost  of  one  ready-made  and,  gener- 
ally, inferior  garment. 

Pur  sketch  this  week  shows  a very  simple 
but  unusually  dainty  frock,  which  any  worker 
will  make  up  easily  in  a couple  of  days.  lu 
plain  fabrics  this  model  is  just  the  thing  for 
regular  summer  wear,  whilst  made  up  in  more 
expensive  or  more  elaborately-patterned  stuffs 
and  trimmed  in  a somewhat  different  way,  it 
is  pretty  enough  for  the  smartest  occasions. 

The  Material. 

As  I have  already  said,  one  of  the  very 
nicest  materials  for  this  design  is  flowered 
voile,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  the  ideal  summer 
fabric.  However,  this  design  would  look  very 
well  carried  out  in  plain  voile,  haircord  mus- 
lin, organdy,  striped  or  plain  zephyr,  plain  or 
patterned  cotton  crepe,  cotton  Georgette,  or 
printed  lawn.  For  more  elaborate  occasions 
you  might  make  the  dress  with  great  success 
in  foulard,  printed  washing  silk,  silk  Georgette, 
or  taffeta.  You  will  need  3I  yards  of  40-in. 
wide  material  for  a figure  of  average  size,  and 
•V  yard  of  plain  fabric  44  in.  wide  for  the  collar, 
vest,  and  cuffs. 

The  Pattern. 

There  are  six  pieces  in  this  pattern — front, 
back,  and  sleeve  in  the  dress,  and  collar,  vest, 
and  cuff  as  trimming.  Before  cutting  out  lay  the 

i^r>.^no^o<itcaocBS#cgoc^^cm3cao»iiaBPc^o®G^ocmo 


SOME  THINGS  TASTY. 

BAKED  STRAWBERRY  PUDDING. 

Crush  strawberries  to  a pulp  with  a wooden 
spoon  or  silver  fork  (over-ripe  or  bruised 
strawberries  answer  perfectly),  and  sweeten  to 
taste.  Break  into  small  pieces  as  much  stale 
bread  without  crust  as  will  barely  fill  a fruit 
basin,  pour  over  it  as  much  cold  milk  as  it  will 
absorb;  leave  it  covered  for  an  hour,  then  stir 
well,  and  beat  the  lumps  smooth  with  a fork. 
Add  two  beaten  eggs,  a little  sugar,  and  press 
about  three-quarters  of  it  lightly  into  a but- 
tered pie-dish.  Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  firm  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  crushed  strawberries,  which 
should  be  spread  in  a thick  layer  on  top. 
Cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  bread  mix- 
ture, and  continue  the  slow  baking  until  nicely 
browned  on  top.  Custard  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it. 


RHUBARB  PUDDING. 

Two  cupfuls  of  stewed  rhubarb,  sweetened 
to  taste;  one  and  a half  ' cupfuls  of  milk, 
sweetened,  two  eggs,  and  a little  flavouring  es- 
sence. Beat  up  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  add 
the  sweetened  milk  by  pouring  it  on  to  the 
rhubarb  in  a piedish,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  till  set.  Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to 
a stiff  froth,  add  the  flavouring  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  continue  beating  till 
quite  stiff.  Place  in  little  rough  mounds  over 
the  pudding,  and  bake  carefully  till  set  and  of 
a light  brown  colour.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 


pattern  against  you  and  make  any  little  altera- 
tions that  may  be  necessary.  You  will  find  it 
easier  to  do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  tlic 
cut-out  garment,  and  it  is  certainly  more 
economical  as  regards  material.  Remember 
that  no  turnings  arc  allowed  lor  in  the  pattern; 
therefore,  you  sliould  leave  the  following: — 
Front  and  back  i in.  on  side  and  shoulder 
seams,  i in.  on  edges  of  neck,  i in.  round  arm- 
holes, 4 in.  or  more  on  the  bottom;  sleeve — 
f in.  on  seams,  .}  in.  on  top,  i in.  on  bottom; 
collar  and  cuffs — ,}  in.  on  all  edges;  vest — I in. 
on  top,  I in.  on  all  other  edges. 

The  Cutting  Out. 

Begin  by  cutting  out  the  dress.  Open  the 
material  to  its  full  width,  and  then  fold  it  in 


[Refer  to  H.  D.  345.] 


such  a way  that  the  selvedges  come  togethm- 
down  one  side.  Then  lay  the  pattern  upon  it, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  placing  the  straight 
edges  of  both  back  and  front  to  the  fold  of 
the  material.  Next  fold  the  plain  material 
in  the  same  way  and  lay  the  pattern  pieces 
upon  it,  as  shown  in  the  second  diagram.  All 
three  pieces  must  be  cut  out  twice,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines. 

The  Making. 

Join  together  the  side  seams  of  the  dress. 
In  thin  materials  this  is  best  done  by  French 
sewing.  Next  tack  up  the  tucks  round  the 
skirt,  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram, 
and  sew'  them.  Now  gather  the  front  shoul- 
ders, arrange  the  gathers  so  that  most  of  them 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  shoulder,  and  stitch 
them  to  the  back  shoulders. 

Now  lay  the  collar  and  its  lining  right  sides 
together  (you  may  leave  collar,  cuffs,  and  vest 
unlined,  if  you  prefer  to  do  so),  run  round  the 
outer  edges,  turn  right  side  out,  and  press 
well.  Whip  veining  to  the  edge  of  the  collar 
and  then  whip  lace  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
veining.  Make  up  the  cuffs  to  match  the  collar, 
first  joining  both  collar  and  lining  into  a circle. 


Now  make  up  llie  vest  in  the  same  way,  but 
trim  witli  a band  of  insertion  as  well  as  witli 
an  edging  of  lace  and  veining.  Now  bind  the 
edges  of  the  neck  all  round  with  a little  cross 
band  either  of  silk  or  of  material.  Bind  the 
edges  of  collar  and  cuffs  between  with  a nar- 
row strip  of  the  same  material.  .Sew  the  vest 
to  the  right  side  of  the  front,  sewing  it  under- 
neath the  crossband,  and  sew  press-studs  to 
the  left  side  of  dress  and  vest  as  fastenings. 

Now  join  the  sleeve 
seams  in  the  same  way  as 
the  dress  seams.  Gather 
the  bottom  of  the  sleeves 
and  ncaten  the  edges  by  a 
small  crossway  band  of 
the  material.  Gather^. the 
top  of  the  sleeves  from 
the  notch  to  within  63  in. 
of  the  other  end.  -Sew 
into  the  armhole  by  whip- 
ping on  to  beading.  Now 
tack  the  cuffs  inside  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeves.  In 
a similar  way  tack  the  col- 
lar into  place.  Collar, 
vest,  and  cuffs  are  lightly 
tacked  into  place,  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  re- 
jnoved  for  washing  pur- 
poses. Slip  the  dress  on, 
turn  the  bottom  up  to  the 
right  length,  and  hem, 
preferably  by  hand.  Make 
a girdle  of  ribbon  or  soft 
silk,  finish  it  on  the  left 
side  by  a long-ended  bow, 
catch  it  into  place  here 
and  there  at  the  normal 
waist-line,  and  your  frock 
is  ready  to  wear. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  Is. 
each ; cut  to  special  measure  Is.  9d.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  enclose 
remittance,  and  address  Farmers’  Gazette,  179 
Great  Brunswick  Street. 


SAVE  THE  ASHES. 


Ashes  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  Sift  ordi- 
nary fire  ashes  through  a coarse  muslin  or  fine 
sieve,  and  keep  at  hand.  Use  for  cleaning  and 
sharpening  knives,  steel  or  shiny  parts^  of  the 
kitchen  range.  Scour  cooking  utensils  and 
copper  utensils,  etc.,  by  dipping  the  cloth  in 
ashes  mixed  with  a few  drops- of  lemon  juice, 
or  even  the  half  of  a lemon,  after  it  has  been 
squeezed  for  use,  can  be  dipped  into  ashes  and 
then  used  for  scouring  tables,  copper,  etc. 
When  a cooking  pot  has  been  burnt  put  a 
handful  of  ashes  and  some  water  into  it  and 
boil  for  a few  minutes.  It  serves  the  same 
as  washing  soda.  When  grease  has  been  spilt 
on  the  floor  cover  at  once  with  hot  ashes  from 
the  grate  till  you  can  scrub  it  off.  This  ab- 
sorbs the  grease.  When  planting  young  cab- 
bage or  cauliflower  plants  sprinkle  with  ash. 
It  keeps  off  insects. 


KEEPING  MEAT  FRESH. 

To  keep  meat  fresh  in  hot  weather,  pour  a 
little  vinegar  over  the  bottom  of  a large  dish. 
Place  thin  pieces  of  stick  across  the  plate,  and 
lay  the  joint  on  the  sticks.  The  fumes  of  the 
vinegar  not  only  keep  the  meat  fresh,  but  dis- 
courage the  visits  of  flies. 


WANTED. 

We  have  been  asked  for  a recipe  for  making 
a lentil  pie.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  this 
we  shall  be  obliged. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Elementary  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

By  Herbert  Ingle.  B.Sc.  London ; Chas.  Griffin  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2  Price 
5/-  net. 

A student  during  a course  of  instruction  in 
the  sciences  on  which  the  basal  principles  of 
agricultural  practice  depend  requires  a sound 
grasp  of  chemistry  at  every  turn.  It  does  not 
follow  that  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  should 
be  so  thorough  as  that  which  a technical  ad- 
viser in  chemical  things  to  an  industrial  con- 
cern is  looked  to  possess.  Still  he  needs  to  be 
familiar  with  the  plain  facts  of  chemistry  and 
the  laboratory  methods  of  qualitative,  and  to 
some  extent  quantitative  analysis.  Physics  and 
chemistry  are  closely  allied,  and  a s'olicLground 
in  these  subjects  equips  a student  to  appreciate 
the  problems  which,  whether  on  the  side  of 
geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  or  bacteriology, 
await  his  attention  later.  The  accredited  text- 
books on  inorganic  or  organic  chemistry  he 
will  have  worked  through  in  a general  study 
of  Uie  subject,  but  when  he  has,  so  to  speak, 
found  his  feet  with  these^  he  will  perforce  turn 
with  interest,  as  the  basis  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture becomes  more  intelligible  to  him,  to 
handy  works  of  reference  which  deal  with 
chemistry  solely  in  its  application  to  the  farm 
and  farm  products.  There  are  quite  a num- 
ber of  such  books  available,  all  of  convenient 
size  and  moderately  priced.  Among  the  most 
useful  of  these  for  detailed  study,  not  alone  by 
the  examination  aspirant,  but  also  by  the  far- 
mer who  has  got  some  grip  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  chemistry,  is  that  prepared  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Ingle,  F.C.S.,  late  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
Mr.  Ingle,  as  an  experienced  teacher  of 
chemistry  to  agricultural  students,  and  as  an 
experimenter  in,  as  well  as  an  investigator  of, 
matters  relating  to  manuring,  treatment  of 
crop  diseases,  stock-feeding,  and  milk  produc- 
tion, has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  chemi- 
cal facts  essential  for  a scientific  agriculturist, 
or  indeed  a well-educated  farmer,  to  be  con- 
versant with.  This  information  he  has  ably 
condensed  in  the  text-book  under  notice,  and 
the  fact  that  the  present  is  a third  edition 
shows  that  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the 
book  has  been  ample.  The  book  is  sufficiently 
elementary  to  be  read  by  farmer  and  agricul- 
tural student  alike.  It  treats  of  the  rudiments 
of  chemistry,  of  the  atmosphere,  the  soil,  the 
varying  qualities  and  properties  of  water,  the 
germination  and  composition  of  plants,  the 
various  forms  of  manure,  the  different  kinds  of 
farm  crops,  the  chemistry  of  the  animal  body 
and  its  relation  to  the  various  kinds  of  foods 
given  to  stock;  it  also  takes  in  milk  and  its 
properties,  and  supplies  a very  useful  conclud- 
ing chapter  on  the  various  disinfectants  and 
antiseptics  used  as  fungicides  and  insecticides. 
It  is  a book  which  may  seem  forbidding  to 
some  who  regard  the  breaking  up  of  the  text 
by  chemical  formulae  as  conclusive  of  its 
utility  only  to  the  class-room.  This  is  hardly 
a just  appreciation.  Much  of  it  can  be 
thoroughly  grasped,  and  with  profit,  by  any 
intelligent  farmer,  who  will  find  it  useful,  not 
only  for  information  on  most  points,  but  also 
for  reference;  at  the  same  time,  the  student 
cannot  fail  to  find  it  helpful  in  supplying  facts 
and  figures  which  will  credit  him  with  marks 
at  examination  times.  It  is  excellently  printed, 
with  clear  paragraph  headings,  and  its  value  is 
increased  by  an  excellent  index.— O.  W.  H.  R. 


SOCIETIES. 


RED  POLL  CATTLE  SOCIETY. 

The  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society’s  Council  met 
at  Norwich,  and  again  some  encouraging 
announcements  were  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  continued  progress  of  the 
breed,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in 
more  distant  parts  of  the  world.  As  for  the 
home  demand,  this  was  well  instanced,  if  in 
no  other  way,  by  the  accession  of  new  mem- 
bers in  the  last  22  months.  The  growth  of  the 
Society  in  members  had  been  such  that  the 
total  strength  was  now  treble  what  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1918.  This  was  a fact  which 
members  of  the  Council  claimed  was  a telling 
tribute  to  the  breed,  because,  as  was  strongly 
emphasised,  all  the  newcomers  into  the  Society 
had,  without  exception,  started  new  herds.  It 
was  agreed,  as  the  Chairman  (Major  D.  G. 
Astley)  observed,  there  was  every  incentive 
for  breeders  to  continue  breeding  high-class 
stock,  for  which  there  was  the  promise  of  a 
big  trade  for  a long  time  to  come. 

Reference  was  made  during  the  course  of 
the  meeting  to  the  extensive  inquiries  that  had 
been  forthcoming  from  agriculturists  in  the 
Midlands  and  in  the  South  and  West  of  Eng- 
land for  Red  Polls,  in  ail  of  which  districts 
numbers  of  new  herds  had  been  established 
during  the  present  year.  Then,  as  was  pointed 
out,  the  display  of  the  breed  at  the  Bath  and 
West  Show  at  Salisbury  had,  next  to  the  great 
array  of  Red  Polls  at  the  Dairy  Show  in  Lon- 
don, done  much  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
breed  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  Al- 
ready it  had  borne  fruit,  for  a keen  interest  in 
Red  Polls  had  sprung  up  in  Cornwall,  where 
not  one,  but  a number  of  herds  would  be 
started  forthwith,  if  only  the  stock  of  the  right 
strain  could  be  secured. 

New  members  were  elected  as  under: — 
Major  W.  Sandford  Evans,  Fernhill,  Haver- 
fordwest, South  Wales;  Capt.  James  O.  Sher- 
rard  (life  member),  Gaddesby  Hall,  Leicester; 
Mr.  Hiatt  C.  Baker,  Oaklands,  Almondsbury, 
Bristol;  Mr.  E.  H.  Reynolds,  Hoxne  Place, 
Denham,  Lye,  and-  Mr.  Claude  R.  Doxat  Gor- 
inglee,  Coolham,  Horsham.  The  Secretary 
announced  there  was  already  a waiting  list  for 
election  at  the  next  Council  meeting. 

A letter  from  Durban,  Natal,  showed  that 
Red  Polls  were  making  a steady  advance  in 
Natal,  but  what  proved  very  pleasing  was  a 
letter  from  Major  H.  W.  Quinn,  the  owner  of 
a herd  of  700  pedigree  Red  Poll  cattle  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  who,  writing  from 
Bloemfontein,  said  it  has  been  decided  in  the 
interests  of  the  breed,  and  owing  to  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  Red  Polls  in  South  Africa, 
to  form  a Red  Poll  Cattle  Society  of  South 
Africa.  A Spanish  breeder  from  Columbia,  in 
South  America,  wrote  stating  that  Red  Polls 
were  the  best  cattle  to  stand  the  heat  in  his 
country,  while  an  Englishman,  now  in  Brazil, 
in  asking  for  Red  Polls,  wrote  they  “are  be- 
coming increasingly  popular  here,  not  only  for 
the  milk  market,  for  butter  and  for  cheese- 
making, but  also  for  meat  alone.”  The  Coun- 
cil agreed  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  breed  in  the  countries  in- 
dicated, and  that  every  assistance  should  be 
given  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  extending 
Red  Poll  breeding  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Council  unanimously  agreed  with  the 
view  that  no  breed  of  British  cattle  stood  to 
gain  more  by  wise  publicity,  because  the  breed 


could  justify  itself  on  its  own  particular  merits. 
It  was  agreed  that  it  devolved  upon  the 
Society  to  render  South  African  breeders  all 
the  help  possible  in  the  formation  of  a Red 
Poll  Society  there,  for  with  a body  of  breeders 
so  banded  together  the  interests  of  the  breed 
were  likely  to  be  better  advanced  than  other- 
wise. In  this  connection  special  reference  was 
made  to  the  progress  associated  with  Red  Poll 
breeding  in  the  United  States  since  a Society 
was  formed  there. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Shropshire  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association  pointing  out  that,  even 
if  no  other  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease occurred,  it  was  doubtful,  under  present 
conditions,  whether  live  stock  could  be  shipped 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  some 
three  or  four  months,  which  meant  that  all  the 
summer  trade  would  be  lost.  The  Shropshire 
Society  asked  for  co-operation  in  an  appeal  to 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  asking  them  to  ap- 
proach the  Veterinary  Departments  of  the  two 
countries  concerned,  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing a modification  of  their  import  regulations 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  zone  system  (say 
a radius  of  15  to  20  miles)  could  be  adopted 
rather  than  the  cast-iron  regulations  now  in 
force,  which  practically  closed  all  business, 
even  if  an  isolated  outbreak  occurred  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Council  decided  to  support  the  request. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 


aUoii  f j ■lil'Perary,  June  28.— 

bmall  fair  composed  of  first  and  second-class  horned 
cattle.  Very  good  attendance  of  buyers,  and  high 
prices  were  obtained  for  a,ll  suitable  animals,  about 
60  per  cent,  going  to  exporters  and  the  remainder 
to  local  graziers.  Springers  and  milch  cows  scarce 
and  somewhat  cheaper  than  at  recent  fairs.  Small 
sheep  fair;  demand  good  at  recent  high  rates. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £5  to  £6  15s.  Store  Cattle.  6 to 
12  mos.,  1st  class,  £17  to  £19  10s. ; 2nd  claes,  £13  lOe 
to  £16  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class.  £23  to  £26  10s. 

1 w.  av.,  86s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £20  to  £22  10s. 
(l.w.  av.,  84s.) : 2 to  3 yrs  , 1st  class,  £29  to  £33  10s. 
(l.w.  av.  87s.  6d.);  2nd  class,  £26  to  £28  10s.  (l.w. 
av.,  85s.  6d);  3 yrs.  and  over.  1st  class,  £37  to  £42 
10s.  (l.w.  av.,  89s.);  2nd  class,  £34  to  £36  10s.  (l.w. 
av.,  87s.).  Pat  Cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £30 
to  £41  (l.w.  av.,  81s.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers, 
2nd  class,  £29  10s.  to  £42.  Milch  Cows  (down- 
calved),  2nd  class,  £26  to  £59.  Lambs,  under  12 
mos.  old.  Long  Wools,  57s.  6d.  to  756.  Pat  Sheep, 
1 to  2 yrs..  Long  Wools,  1156.  to  130e. ; two  yrs.  and 
over.  Long  Wools,  105s.  to  120s. 


IvILLV'LEA  Pair,  Co  Armagh,  June  25.— Small  fair 
for  June,  composed  largely  of  store  cattle  of  Short- 
horn type.  There  was  a fair  attendance  of  shippers 
and  a brisk  demand  for  conditioned  animals.  About 
60  per  cent,  of  the  stock  was  bought  by  dealers,  and 
the  remainder  by  home  graziers.  Small  supply  of 
fat  cattle;  demand  quiet  at  current  rates.  Average 
show  of  springing  and  milch  cows,  which  met  an  im. 
proved  inquiry,  good  young  cows  making  high  prices 
Pair  supply  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs,  which  met  a 
dragging  trade  at  lower  values,  demand  being  chieflj^ 
local.  Store  Cattle— 6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £12  10s. 
to  £14  10s.;  2nd  class.  £9  10s.  to  £11  10s.;  3rd  class, 
£7  5s.  to  £9  2s.  6d. ; 1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £21  to 
£25  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16 
10s.  to  £20  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  3rd  class,  £13  to 
£15  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.) ; 2 to  3 yrs.,  let  class,  £28  to 
£37  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d);  2nd  class,  £23  to  £27  (l.w.  av., 
80s.).  Pat  Cattle— 2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £36  to  £48 
(l.w.  av..  90s.) ; 2nd  clase,  £29  to  £34  lOs.  (1  w.  av., 
85s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £33  to  £50  (l.w.  av., 
82s.  6d.).  Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  class, 
£42  to  £53;  2nd  class,  £29  to  £40.  Milch  Cows 
(down  calved),  1st  class,  £40  to  £50;  2nd  class,  £27 
to  £37.  Lambs  (under  12  months).  Long  Wools,  55s. 
to  75s.  Pat  Sheep,  1 to  2 yre..  Long  Wools,  100s.  to 
140s.;  2 yrs.  and  over.  Long  Wools,  120s.  to  160s. 


SPENCELHILL  Pair,  Co.  Clare,  June  24.— Medium- 
sized fair  of  store  cattle,  principally  of  second  and 
third-class  quality;  demand  quiet,  a few  lots  of  the 
l)est  cattle  being  bought  by  exporters  and  the  in- 
ferior classes  by  local  graziers.  Small  supply  of 


Estabusmbp  ISQS. 

Apperley  Bridge  Auction  Market  | 

Most  Central  in  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND.  1,000,000  ^ 

population  in  7 miles,  midway  Bradford — Leeds.  8,419  i 

FAT  IRISH  CATTLE  passed  through  my  hands  last  season. 

Ship  Dublin — Heysham  route. 


DEALERS  AND  FEEDERS  will  find  this  Market  a first  class  medium  for 
the  disposal  of  their  fat  stocks.  All  Cattle  -and  Sheep  sold  direct  to  the 
butcher  ensuring  highest  current  prices.  If  desired  fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  may 
be  sent  in  on  dead  weight  basis.  Bankers  in  Ireland:  The  Ulster  Bank,  Ltd. 
Dublin,  Enquiries  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Proprietor — 

J.  E.  JENNINGS,  7 Charles  St.,  Bradford. 
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fat  heifers,  and  all  purchased  by  home  victua"f;rs. 
Jiiarge  supply  of  store  lambs,  the  majority  of  whicli 
went  to  local  farmers  and  lealers.  Store  tatllo,  1 
to  2 yrs.  1st  Claes,  £15  to  £18  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  77s.  per 
,o>vt.);;  2nd  class,  £12  lOe  to  £14  16s.  (l.vv.  av  , V4s.); 

2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £30  to  £35  10s  !l.w  av.,  bis.): 
2nd  class,  £21  to  £29  (l.w.  av.,  78s.)  3 yrs.  and  over, 
3rd  class,  £21  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  77s.).  Fat  Cattle,  3 
yrs.  and  over.  2nd  class,  £42  to  £48  (l.w.  av.,  ,908.); 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £40  (l.w.  av.,  75s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2rld  class,  £28  to  £36. 
Lambs,  under  12  mos.  Long  Wools,  55s.  to  75s.  Fat 
Sheep,  1 to  2 years.  Long  Wools,  90s.  to  110s. 

CLONES  Faiij  Co.  Monaghan,  June  24.— Small  fair, 
composed  chiefly  of  store  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn 
type.  Forward  conditioned  stock  met  a good  trade, 
about  50  per  cent,  going  to  shippers  and  the  re- 
mainder to  home  graziers,  Average  supply  of 
springers  and  milch  cows,  which  were  in  better  re- 
quest at  higher  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos.  old, 
£4  10s.  to  £6.  Store  Cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  1st  class, 
£11  7s.  6d.  to  £13  7s.  6d;  2nd  class,  £10  5s  to  £11  5s.; 
3rd  class,  £7  10s.  to  £8  lOs;  1 to  2 yrs.,  1st  class, 
£20  10s.  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  80s.  per  cwt.) ; 2nd  class, 
£15  10®.  to  £17  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3rd  class,  £13  to 
£14  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  68s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28 
to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  82s.);  2nd  class,  £21  to  £25  (l.w. 
av.,  79s.);  3rd  class,  £18  to  £20  (l.w.  av.,  69s.).  Fat 
Cattle,  cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £40  to  £50  (Iw. 
av.,  90s.);  3rd  class,  £27  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  82s.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  1st  Class,  £42  to  £51; 
2nd  class,  £32  to  £41 ; 3rd  class,  £24  to  £28.  Milch 
Cows  (down  calved),  1st  class,  £40  to  £45;  2nd  class. 
£29  to  £33;  3rd  class,  £22  to  £25.  Young  Pigs,  8 
to  10  wks.,  100s.  to  140s. 

ANTRIM  Fair,  June  24.— Small  fair,  composed  of 
eecond  and  third-class  cattle.  Forward  animals 
met  a fair  trade,  but  backward  stock  diflicult  to 
dispose  of.  Small  supply,  of  springers,  and  nearly 
all  disposed  of  at  recent  values.  The  limited  num- 
ber of  sheep  on  offer  sold  at  high  rates.  Small  show 
of  young  pigs,  and  all  sold  at  high  prices.  Store 
Cattle,  6 to  12  mos.,  2nd  class,  £9  to  £12  10s. ; 3rd 
class,  £6  to  £8  10s.;  1 to  2 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £15  to 
£18  (l.w.  av.,  67s.  per  cwt.);  3rd  class,  £10  to  £14 
(l.w  av.,  63s.);  2 to  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £23  to  £27 
(l.w.  av.,  70s.);  3rd  class.,  £15  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  65®.); 

3 yrs.  and  over,  2nd  class,  £25  to  £35  d.w’.  av.,  75s.). 
Fat  Cattle,  2 to  3 years,  2nd  class,  £38  to  £40  (l.w. 
av.,  92s.  6d.) ; cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £38  to  £50 
(l.w.  av.,  90s.);  3rd  class,  £26  to  £35  (l.w.  av.,  84®.). 
Springers,  cows  and  heifers,  2nd  class,  £38  to  £45; 
3rd  class,  £22  to  £35.  Lambs,  under  12  mos.,  I<ong 
Wools,  50s,  to  90s.  Fat  Sheep,  2 yrs.  and  o\(^r. 
Long  Wool®,  1006.  to  160-®.  Young  Pigs,  8 to  10  wks., 
100s.  to  160s. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

July  6,  7 and  8— Munster  Agricultural  Society  Cork 
Summer  Show  (G.  Byrne.  Secretary,  21 
Cook  Street,  Cork). 

July  15— Athy  Show,  including  Open  and  Ladies' 
Show  Horse  Jumping  Championships 
(Secretary,  Thos.  J.  Bodley,  Athy,  Co. 
Kildare). 

July  21 — New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Sec.). 

July  21— Ossory  Show  at  Rathdowney  (R.  T.  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Sec.). 

July  22 — Co.  Louth  Horse  and  Flower  Show  at  Ardee 
(V.  J.  Mathews,  Sec.). 

July  22 — Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 
Lynch). 

July  27 — Birr  Show  (Secretary,  H.  Horan,  Clonaheen, 
Shinrone). 

July  27— Banbridge  Farming  Society’s  Show  (W.  J. 
Spratt,  Secretary). 

July  28 — Sligo  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(T.  Brien.  Secretary,  Wine  St.,  Sligo). 

July  28 — Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  at 
Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Sec.,  Derby  House,  Preston). 

Aug.  5— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society  s Show 
(J.  W.  Feehon.  Ballickmoyler,  Queen’s 
County,  Hon.  Sec.). 

Aug.  6 — Qorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  (E. 

A.  Dwyer,  Sec.). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horse  Show,  Ball^ 
bridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agricultural 
Superintendent). 

Aug.  19— Wexford  Show. 

Aug.  25 — Cookstown  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Show  (Secretary,  Wm.  Parke,  Union 
Street,  Cookstown). 

Sept  1— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  1.  2— Kilmallock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 

Sept.  7— Newcastle-West  Agricultural  Show  (Michael 

B.  O’Donnell.  M.I.H..  F.R.H.S.). 

Sept.  8— Co.  Cavan  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  (P.  Galligan,  Secretary). 

Sept.  9,  10— Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  14— Roscommon  Show. 

Sept.  15— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon.  Secs.). 

Sept.  16 — Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show  at 
Piltown  (Mr.  John  Hopkins.  Secretary). 

Sept.  17 — Ulster  Ram  Breeders’  Association  Show  and 
Sale. 

Sept.  23 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Sept.  29 — Mount  Bellew  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(M.  Moran,  Secretary). 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1— Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter 

Show  at  Ballebridge  (Ed.  Bohane. 
Agricultural  Superintendent). 

Deo.  16,  17— Robson’e  (Belfast)  (Jhristmas  Show  and 
Sale. 


THE  WEEI^MARKETS. 

HOME  REPORTS. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  July  i.— There  were  3,Si4  entries 
for  to-day’s  cattle  market.  The  demand  was 
good  and  sales  were  readily  effected  at  full 
current  rates.  Best  bullocks  and  heifers 
brought  from  98s.  to  103s.  per  live  cwt.,  with 
a couple  of  shillings  more  for  exceptional  lots. 
Other  classes  made  from  83s.  to  97s.  per  cwt. 
For  butchering,  cows  and  bulls,  values  ranged 
from  40S.  to  96s  per.  cwt.,  according  to  quality. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  sheep  market, 
best  mutton  again  making  is.  6d.  to  is.  gd.  per 
lb.  There  was  an  improved  demand  for  lambs 
at  prices  ranging  from  50s.  to  90s.  per  head. 


Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia  Street,  Dublin. 
—Supplies— Cattle,  3,514;  sheep,  9,552.  There  was 
a good  selling  trade  for  all  classes  of  cattle,  and  an 
early  clearance  was  effected  at  current  prices.  There 
is  little  or  no  change  in  the  trade  for  sheep  or  lambs 
except  that  the  latter  were  more  easily  sold.  Quo- 
tations—Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  98s.  to  103s.  (ex- 
ceptional, 105s.);  others,  83s.  to  97s.;  cows  and  bulls. 
40s.  to  96®.  per  cwt.  l.w.;  mutton.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. ; 
lambs,  50s.  to  95s.  N.B.— All  sheep  and  lambs  ex- 

posed for  sale  during  this  month  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a declaration  that  they  have  been  dipped 
since  31st  May. 

Messrs.  Canly,  Sons  and  Co.,  18,  19,  and  20  Usher’s' 
Quay,  Dublin,  July  1.— Beast®,  3,514;  sheep,  9,532. 
There  was  a brisk  and  cheerful  demand  for  famshed 
cattle,  and  last  week’s  quotations  were  well  main- 
tained all  round  and  in  a few  cases  exceeded.  Best 
bullocks  brought  from  98s.  to  102s.  per  cwt. ; excep- 
tional, 1056.  per  cwt. ; secondary  and  inferior  classes, 
90s.  to  97®.  6d.  Rough  cows  a rather  dragging  trade 
and  prices  tending  lower  No  improvement  in  de- 
mand for  sheep,  but  lambs  met  a keen  enquiry  and 
realised  higher  prices. 

Mr  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street,  Dublin, 
July ’1.— Cattle  supplies,  3,514;  sheep  supplies,  9,552. 
A good  selling  trade  was  experienced  for  all  classes 
of  cattle  this  morning,  and  an  early  clearance 
effected  at  the  dearer  rates  ruling.  Sheep  of  medium 
weight  in  request,  but  there  was  only  a moderate 
enquiry  for  heavy  sorts.  Lambs  in  brisk  demand 
at  higher  prices.  Quotations — Cattle,  best,  from 
100s.  to  105®.;  secondary,  86®.  to  99s.;  cows,  60s  to 
97®.  6d.  per  cwt.  l.w.;  sheep,  16d.  to  22d.  per  lb.; 
lambs,  50s.  to  100s.  each. 

BELFAST  FAT  CATTLE,  June  29.— The  number  of 
cattle,  etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day  amounted 
to  281  cattle  and  472  sheep;  total,  753.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prices  per  head: — Bullocks,  first-class, 
£56  to  £65;  second-class,  £43  to  £55;  heifers,  first- 
class,  £49  to  £58;  second-class,  £37  to  £48;  cows, 
first-class,  £46  to  £56;  second-class,  £39  to  £45; 
sheep,  £6  to  £9 ; lambs,  £3  5s.  to  £5  10s.  Prices  per 
cwt.,  liv©  weight: — Bullocks,  prime,  £4  17s.  to  £5; 
very  good,  £4  15s.  to  £4  16s.  6d. ; heifers,  prime, 
£4  17s.  to  £5;  very  good,  £4  15s.  to  £4  16®.  6d;  cows, 
prime,  £4  10s.  to  £4  13s.;  very  good,  £4  7s.  to  £4  9s. 
Beef,  first-class.  Is,  7d.  to  Is.  8d.;  second-class.  Is. 
5d.  to  Is.  6d. ; mutton.  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb. 


John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street,  Belfast,  had 
a smaller  show  of  cattle  at  their  sale  on  Tuesday. 
Customers  were  very  numerous,  including  shepherds, 
who  made  extensive  purchases.  A fast,  dear 
selling  trade  was  experienced  for  all  descriptions, 
and  a complete  clearance  nearly  effected.  Best  bul- 
locks, £66;  heifers,  £58;  cows,  £56.  There  was  a 
smaller  number  of  lambs  on  offer  on  Monday.  J’up- 
plies  being  far  short  of  requirements  caused  trade  to 
he  very  fast  and  dear  at  prices  from  3s.  to  5s.  per 
head  up  from  last  week,  a complete  clearance  being 
made  at  an  early  hour.  Whitefaced  ewes,  180s.; 
Whitefaced  wethers,  176s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  104s.; 
Blackfaced  wethers,  90s.;  cross  hoggs,  182s.;  rams, 
tn  -P.Q  1 Ha  t IjiTnha.  £5  lOs.  tO  50s. 


Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales.— Messrs.  John 
Robson,  Ltd.,  held  their  weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and 
lambs  on  Monday  last,  when  supplies  were  slightly 
below  the  average.  Shippers  were  operating  in  view 
of  de-control,  but  only  purchased  moderately,  a® 
home  demand  was  so  great  that  local  buyers  were 
able  to  give  better  prices.  However,  the  result  was 
that  lambs  were  freely  lOs.  to  12s.  per  head  dearer 
than  the  previous  market,  and  as  there  will  be  a 
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lice  market  on  next  Monday  for  cxpqrtcTH,  a very 
extensive  export  trade  is  anticipated,  neller®,  please, 
note.  All  classes  of  ebeep  rose  in  sympathy,  value® 
for  heavy  slieep  being  fully  20s,  per  bead  over  the 
previous  eale.  Blackfaced  wedders  made  up  to  96s.; 
Blackfaeed  ewes  to  lOOs.;  White  wedders  to  1658.; 
White  ewe®  to  170s.;  crosflhreds  to  150s.;  large  lambs 
to  117s.,  and  crossbred  lambs  to  106s.  At  the 
weekly  eale  of  tat  and  store  cattle  held  on  Monday 
the  numbers  were  on  par  with  the  previous  market 
in  the  top  ring,  and  trade  was  the  liest  experienced 
this  season,  'i’he  offerings  were  entirely  grase-pro- 
duced,  and  for  prime  sorts  values  ranged  from  102s. 
to  107s.;  secondary,  97®.  to  lOls. ; in-fed  hiills,  uji  to 
103s.;  and  gras®  bulls,  to  95s.  A fair  proportion  of 
the  cattle  were  bought  for  shipment,  hut  the  majority 
for  home  consumption.  However,  there  was  a keen 
shipping  inquiry.  In  the  cow  section  there  wae  a 
falling-off  in  numbers,  supplies  not  lieing  nearly  up 
to  requirements;  consequently,  a very  dear,  sharp 
trade  at  prices  showing  an  advance  of  4s.  per  cwt. 
over  the  previous  market.  The  store  iiens  were  iully 
occupied,  and  a steady  demand  jirevailed  at  fully 
last  week’s  rates  tor  young  grazing  cattle,  and  a siih. 
stantial  advance  for  bullocks  for  short  keep.  In  the 
latter  case  up  to  102®.  per  live  cwt.  was  recorded. 
The  attendance  in  this  ring  was  extremely  large,  and 
many  clients  were  disappointed  in  getting  supplies. 
All  classes  of  stock  will  be  de-controlled  at  the  end 
of  this  week,  and  exporters  will  be  buying  for  free 
markets.  Fat  bullocks  made  up  to  £60;  heifer®,  to 
£57;  cows,  to  £59;  and  bulls,  to  £74  10s. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  June  29.— Our  bi-weekly  Corn  Market 
continues  to  be  very  sparsely  attended,  and  little 
business  appears  to  be  passing — anything  doing,  in 
fact,  is  of  a retail  nature.  Only  occasional  odd- 
ments of  Irish  wheat  or  barley  come  to  hand,  and 
values  do  not  transpire.  With  regard  to  oats,  blacks 
are  still  easier,  and  may  be  called  3d.  to  6d.  per 
barrel  below  last  week’s  currencies,  rates  being  from 
30®.  for  light  quality  to  31s.  6d.  for  medium  and 
32s.  6d.  lor  prime  heavy  bulking  lots;  33s.  is  now 
only  obtainable  in  retail.  White  oats  are  selling 
from  35s.  to  40s.  per  barrel,  but  the  latter  figure  re- 
presents very  choice  quality.  Supplies  of  blacks 
remain  fairly  free,  but  whites  are  limited. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  June  29.— Official  prices  (wholesale)— 
Butter,  print,  retail,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  Od. ; lump,  retail, 
2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. ; do.  wholesale,  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  7d. 
per  lb. ; eggs,  hen,  120,  31s.  to  34s. ; duck,  120,  32s. 
to  35s. ; hen,  2s.  to  3s. ; duck,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  8d.  per 
doz. ; buttermilk,  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  rundlet;  potherb 
celery,  12s.  to  18s.;  rhubarb,  6s.  to  8s.;  parsley,  10s. 
to  12s.;  leeks,  6s.  to  8s.;  scallions,  6s.  to  26.  per  doz 
bundles ; turnips,  new,  lOs.  to  12s.  per  doz. ; cabbage, 
120,  20s.  to  36s.;  pork,  medium,  222s.  6d  per  cwt.; 
potatoes,  whites,  12e.;  Skerries,  14s.  3d.;  new,  18®. 
per  cwt.;  hay,  upland,  new,  10s.  to  12®.;  meadow,  5s. 
to  8s. ; timothy,  8s.  to  10s. ; straw,  oat,  3s.  to  5s.  per 
cwt.;  grass,  score  bundles,  4s.  to  56.;  grai'^,  cats, 
feeding,  22®,  to  23s.  6d,  per  cwt. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  June  29.— Market  tolerably  big  of  both 
Irish  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  imported  varieties,  at 
a minimum  owing  to  want  of  transit  facilities, 
strong,  all-round  demand  for  fruits,  vegetables,  cut 
flowers,  etc.,  at  satisfactory  and  relatively  dear 
prices.  Peaches,  6s.  to  12s.  per  dozen;  and  extras. 
16s  to  22s.;  raspberries.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  punnet; 
cherries,  2®.  9d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  lb.;  strawberries.  Is. 
8d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  punnet;  some.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  4d. 
per  lb. ; selected,  in  boxes,  4®.  6d.  to  6s.  per  lb. ; 
seconds,  3s.  to  3s.  9d.;  gooseberries,  6e,  6d.  to  7®  6d. 
per  tray;  8s.  to  11s.  6d.  per  i bushel,  or  around  5d. 
to  6d.  per  lb. ; tomatoes.  Is.  lOd.  to  2s.  per  lb. ; 
extra,  2s.  3d. ; English,  Is.  9d.  per  lb. ; Canary  Island. 
15s.  per  box;  rhubarb,  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  and  9s.  per 
doz.;  red  currants.  Is.  7d.  per  lb.;  peas,  4s.  to  5s.  6d. 
lier  tray  and  float;  salad,  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per 
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dozen;  cucumbers,  3e.  to  7s.,  and  selected  up  to  lOs. 
and  12s.  per  dozen ; cauliflowers,  3s.  9d.  to  4e.  6d.  and 
5s.  6d.  per  dozen;  white  turnips,  le.  to  Is.  6d. 
and  2s.  per  bundle;  new  potatoes,  2s.  6d.  to  3e.  per 
stone;  scallions,  6d.  to  lOd.  and  Is.;  Tripoli  onione, 
9d.  to  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  lOd.  per  bundle;  York  cabbage, 
30s.  to  41e.,  65s.  and  70e.  per  load;  carrots,  le.  6d. 
to  2e.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches ; parsley,  8d.  to  Is.  2d. 
and  le.  6d.  per  tray  and  float;  spinach.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  tray;  4s.  and  5s.  per  bag;  thyme,  4d.  to  6d.  and 
8d.  per  bunch;  radishes.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
bunches. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN.  June  29.— Trade  for  old  potatoes  practi- 
cally finished,  except  in  dealing  with  a remainder 
of  special  Skerries.  New  potatoes  now  coming  in 
from  Co.  Dublin  growers  in  good  condition  and 
abundant  quantity.  Scotch  and  Lancashire  ship- 
ping, so  far,  is  keeping  prices  balanced,  but  Liver- 
pool currencies  to-day  being  18s.  per  cwt.,  the  mar- 
gin at  this  side  is  tight.  In  early  sales  best  new 
round  potatoes  made  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  in  some 
cases  2s.  9d.  per  stone;  but  coming  near  noon  some 
remaining  bulk  lots  were  offered  at  2s.  per  stone ; 
kidney  potatoes,  5s.  per  stone. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  June  29.— Market  indicates  some  general 
improvement  this  week,  supplies  showing  an  in- 
crease, and  with  a correspondingly  better  off-take  of 
stuffs  tor  consumption,  but  matters  all  the  same  are 
still  far  from  normal.  There,  however,  is  a good 
demand  for  choice,  well-meated  young  poultry  and 
properly-fed  and  finished  old  fowl,  etc.,  but  light  and 
tough  birds,  either  live  or  dead,  are  not  wanted,  and 
cheap  to  clear.  Storebirds  of  all  classes,  too, 
should  be  held  back,  as  they  are  simply  impossible 
to  realise,  even  at  practically  given-away  prices. 
Home-fed  chickens,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  each;  others, 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  and  5s.;  prime  heavy  hens,  6s.  to 
7s.  6d.;  seconds,  5s.;  heavy,  large-sized  ducks,  6s.  to 
7s.  6d.  each;  small  breed,  fat,  4s.  to  5s.;  old  ducks, 
1s.  6d.  each;  best  rabbits.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7d.;  grazers 
Is.  to  Is.  8d.  each. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  June  29.— Contrary  to  expectations, 
butter  remains  firm.  It  was  thought  that  the  re- 
duction in  price  in  Government  butter  at  the  other 
side  would  have  eased  matters  here,  but  English 
shippers  are  buying  up  strongly  in  view  of  a pos- 
sible interruption  of  supplies  from  this  side  of  the 
water,  which  has  had  a somewhat  temporary,  if  not 
unsafe,  balancing  on  values.  Supplies  are  coming 
in  tolerably  freely,  and  no  serious  effects  in  transit 
are  as  yet  apparent.  Choice  creams  make  2s.  7d. 
to  2s.  7id.  and  2s.  7Jd.  per  lb.,  and  other  qualities 
from  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  6|d.,  according  to  character.  Fac- 
tories have  been  a bit  in  evidence,  and  some  superior 
classes  are  making  2s.  4d.  and  2s.  5d.  per  lb.,  while 
ordinary  grades,  as  before,  are  figuring  from  2s.  OJd. 
to  2s.  3d.  Farmers’  butter  continues  plentiful;  good 
firkins,  2«.  to  2«.  3id.  per  lb. ; fine  cools,  2s.  4d.  to 
to  2s.  Aid.,  and  separators,  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  4Jd.  and 
2s.  5d.  per  lb.  There  is  a decidedly  weaker  under- 
tone in  the  egg  trade,  and  perhaps  a further  drop 
of  2s.  in  the  ordinary  run  of  case  arrivals.  Selected 
and  re-picked  eggs,  however,  are  firm,  and  make 
full  prices,  with  a free  sale  ae  before,  viz.,  31e.  6d. 
to  32s.  6d.  and  33s.  per  120,  whilst  case  eggs  may 
be  reckoned  from  24s.  6d.  to  28s.  6d.  per  120. 

COKK  BUTTER,  June  29.— Firsts,  251s, ; fresh 
butter,  257s.  per  cwt. 
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Or  to  Adams  & Anderson,  28  Waring  Street,  Belfast; 
or  W.  Henchie,  7 Ashfleld  Terrace,  Terenure,  Dublin. 


BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN,  June  30. — Trade  active  at  late  increased 
rates.  Irish  Wiltshire  cut  side  (ham  in  or  out), 
250s.  cwt.;  American  Cumberland  cut,  198s.; 
shoulders,  135s.  per  cwt. ; others  unchanged 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  June  30.— The  supply  of  pork  in  this 
market  to-day  consisted  of  214  pigs,  which  were 
bought  at  prices  from  £11  5s.  to  £12  10s.  per  cwt.; 
good  demand. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

SMITHFIELD,  June  29. — Ae  was  generally  antici- 
pated, to-day’s  market  of  all  classes  of  fodder  proved 
of  very  limited  dimensions  owing  to  the  observation 
of  Church  holiday  in  country  districts.  Quotations 
would  perhaps  be  too  misleading,  and,  considering 
the  comparative  fewness  of  transactions,  are  scarcely 
of  sufiBcient  general  interest  to  record.  Suffice  to 
say  that  what  offered  of  both  hay  and  straw  realised 
relatively  dear  figures.  A few  loads  of  new  hay 
again  featured.  The  Corporation  officers’  strike 
being  settled,  the  weigh-houses  reopened  and  offered 
normal  facilities. 


CROSS=CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

By  a.  T.  Matthews. 

Grain. — In  21  English  markets  the  average  price 
or  wheat  was  79s.  9d.  per  480  lb. — an  advance  of 
6s,  9d.  per  qr.  Prices  ranged  from  71s.  5d.  at  Bir- 
mingham up  to  85s.  lid.  at  Worcester.  Barley  in 
eight  markets  averaged  87s.  per  400  lbs.— a decline 
of  Is.  2d.  per  qr.  Prices  ranged  from  74s  5d.  at 
Lincoln  up  to  107s.  lOd.  at  Hereford.  The  Mark  Lane 
average  was  85s.  5d.  Oats  in  14  markets  averaged 
656.  5d.  per  312  lb. — a decline  of  lOd  per  qr.  Prices 
ranged  from  48s.  2d.  at  Bristol  up  to  69s.  Id.  at 
Norwich. 

Fat  Cattle. — The  number  of  cattle  at  all  the  markets 
included  in  the  official  returns  was  3,689  against  2,816 
the  previous  week,  and  a three  years’  weekly  average 
of  8,513.  The  London  supply  was  only  658.  In  19 
markets  the  best  Shorthorns  realised  95s.  per  live 
cwt.  Fat  bulls  and  cows  were  again  the  leading 
feature,  but  the  bulk  of  the  supply  consisted  of  ani- 
mals in  very  indifferent  condition. 

Sheep  and  Lambs, — Sheep  decreased  to  some  extent, 
numbering  4,611  at  all  markets  against  5,490  in  the 
previous  week,  and  a three  years’  average  of  42,268. 
They  were  slightly  more  numerous  in  London,  where 
the  total  was  946.  The  three  years’  average  was, 
however,  6,512. 

Veal  Calves.— Calves  again  sold  well,  making  an 
average  of  22id.  per  lb.  At  Newport  (Mon.)  the  beet 
made  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Bacon  Pigs  and  Porkers.— The  best  bacon  pigs  made 
23s.  6d.  per  14  lb.,  and  porkers  25s.  4d. 

Dead  Meat. — In  the  Central  Market  there  were  ex- 
tremely small  arrivals  of  home-killed  beef,  and  the 
quality  was  mostly  inferior,  the  best  cattle  being 
withheld  from  slaughter  owing  to  the  near  approach 
of  de-control,  when  higher  prices  are  anticipated. 
Veal  meets  with  a good  enquiry  for  the  email  quan- 
tity on  offer.  Home-killed  mutton  and  lamb  are 
very  scarce,  but  fair  supplies  of  frozen  are  available. 
Pork  was  in  moderate  request  at  late  sales.  Con- 
signments of  Argentine  chilled  beef  of  excellent 
quality  were  in  keen  demand. 

Shire  Cattle. — Shire  cattle  continue  to  sell  fairly 
well,  but  the  attendance  at  market  is  small  owing  to 
the  haymaking.  Dairy  cows  are  in  great  demand.. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  26th  June,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years. — 


1920.  1919.  1918.  1917. 


6. 

d. 

s.. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Wheat  .. 

..  78 

9 

li 

3 

74 

4 

78 

3 

Barley  .. 

. 87 

2 

63 

4 

57 

10 

73 

11 

Oats 

. 64 

7 

49 

1 

46 

4 

55 

1 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial  pounds 
per  bushel,  barley  50  pounds  per  bushel,  and  oats 
39  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 


Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel  centres  during 
the  week  ending  Wednesday.  23rd  June,  1920  — 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd  1st 

Potatoes,  perton 

First  Earlies 

— 

— 

— 

886/C 

426/0  466/0 

— 800'0 

Irish 

350/0— 360'0 

330/0— 

350/0 

— — 

Eggs,  per  120— 

Danish 

— 

— 

— 

— 

52/0  - 34/0 

31/6  —33/6 

Irish 

32/6 

— 

29/6  - 

20/6 

30/0  — 32/0 

30, '0  — 32/6 

Hay,  per  ton — 

Clover,  new ... 

— 

— 

— 

255/0-280/0 

— ww. 

Meadow,  new 

— 

— 

— 

245/0  - 2C5/0 

— — 

Straw,  per  ton 

Wheat 

— 117/6 

Oat 

" 

- 135/0 

“ 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

LONDON  (Central),  June  29.— Good  chickens  are 
wanted,  and  will  make  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  and  over  if 
first-rate  quality  and  in  good  condition.  Medium 
fowls,  2s.  2d.  to  2e.  6d. ; old  hens  (dead).  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  9d. ; live.  Is.  6d.;  duckling.  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  Rabbit 
trade  very  slow  owing  to  hot  weather  and  large 
numbers  arriving  out  of  condition.  Tamee,  9d.; 
wilds,  6d.  lb.  Eggs,  English  hens,  32s.  to  34s. ; Irish, 
30s.  to  31s.  Duck  eggs  are  a slow  sale  at  about  Is. 
per  120  in  advance  of  hens.  Control  of  meat  will 
cease  on  July  4th,  after  which  date  we  ehaU  be  free 
to  receive  consignments  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 
—(GAME  & SON.) 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Binbarkatloa  the  Numbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Oreart  Britain  and  the 
lale  of  Httt  during  the  week  endei  26th  June,  1920. 


Cattle. 

Mulct  or 
Jennets. 

• 

Irlah  Peru. 

0. 

m 

u 

it 

.fi 

0 

1 Sheep. 

1 

Swine, 

M 

« 

0 

0 

«» 

« 

u 

0 

X 

* 

■ 

09 

a 

< 

11 
H e 

< 

Ballma 

Bctfaat 

1664 

1418 

206 

278 

’"2 

352 

... 

3^9 

Cork 

939 

633 

845 

288 

25 

2730 

Drogheda 

400 

32 

1757 

18  6 

2213 

Dublin 

3234 

1265 

6347 

581 

3 

i34 

11564 

Dundalk 

4C8 

45  383 

123!  5 

4 

96S 

Grecnore 

143  268 

153 

44 

88 

. 

696 

Lame 

71 

961 

174 

7 

1213 

Limerick 
Londonderry ... 

’"3 

i72 

... 

3 

"’1 

179 

Milford 

Mulroy 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Newry 

124 

124 

Portruih 

Sligo 

... 

WaterJord 

1381 

327 

2083 

1017 

65 

39 

4902 

Weatport 

... 

... 

... 

Tetal 

8243 

612l'll898 

1 

2526 

666 

48 

28518 

Theaeflgurasdo  notioclude  Army  Horses, 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigt  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  exported 
from  Ireland. 

Week  ended 

1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

June  24th 

7.784 

4,095 

2,881 

2,619 

Total  since 
Jan.  lat 

395,463 

114,185 

107,282 

108,593 

FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  & CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1. 
(Telegrams ;— “ Porca,  London.") 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 

All  Dead  Meat  Must  be  Sent  to  Above  Address. 
LIVE  address  tor-A.  TOWERS  * 00.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 

Bankers; — The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  134  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.l. 


Income  Tax  Guide  for  Farmers 


It  is  expressly  written  to  explain 
Farmers’  liabilities  under  the  various 
schedules.  It  is  complete  and  simple 
in  all  details,  and'  up-to-date  in  its 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  BOURICE,  of  the  Income  Tax 
Appeal  and  Repayment  Agency,  74 
Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  writes— 

" This  book  is  an  admirable  one,  very 
lucid  in  its  explanations,  and  right  np- 
to-date  in  its  matter.  Every  farmer 
who  pays  Income  Tax  ought  to  obtain 
a copy." 

INCOME  TAX  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS. 

can  be  obtained,  price  One  Shilling, 
post  free  le.  2d.  direct  from  the  pub- 
lishers : 

THE  BRUNSWICK  PRESS,  LTD., 

BRUNSWICK  HOUSE.  DUBLIN 


Printed  and  published  by  THE  BEUNSWICK  PRESS, 
LTD.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


July  lo,  1920. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  10,  1920. 

1,  THE  EAHMEKH'  (3AZETTE  is  published 
every  Saturday  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Press.  179  Gt.  Brunswick  St..  Dublin. 

2.  SUBSOEIPTION  KATES.— Poet  free  one  year. 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3. 
Payable  in  advance. 

5.  EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  which  subscrip- 
tion will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper 
each  week.  Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in 
the  issue  two  weeks  before  subscription  runs 
out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).— 12  vfords  or 
less  le.  per  insertion;  each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heav.v 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  adver- 
tisements on  application. 

5.  CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  con- 
tributions which  may  be  accepted  for 
publication.  All  MSS.  offered  should  be 
accompanied  by  a stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  return  in  the  event  of  their 
proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  l)e  carefully 
packed  and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

V.  COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to 
above  address,  and  when  intended  for  publi- 
cation should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the 
week  of  issue. 

8.  LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Anonymous  communications  will  receive  no 
attention.  In  every  case  full  name  and 

— postal  address  must  be  given. 

9.  QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered 
in  our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers 
or  sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns 
for  conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

10.  THE  NET  SALES  OF  “ THE  , FARMERS' 
GAZETTE”  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


THE  POSITION  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

Oxford  has  always  held  high  repute 
as  a centre  of  sound  economic  teach- 
ing. If  Adam  Smith  was  an  adorn- 
ment of  Glasgow  long  before  Mill  was 
heard  of,  Dr.  Marshall,  among  modern 
writers  on  the  subject,  has  worthily  passed 
on  the  torch,  and  in  so  doing  has  brought 
credit  to  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  by  the 
Isis.  The  study  and  teaching  of  economics 
at  Oxford  is  very  thorough,  and  touches  the 
national  life  at  inany  points.  An  evidence 
of  the  modern  spirit  animating  those  en- 
gaged in  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of 
social  and  industrial  conditions  is  furnished 
by  the  publication  of  a series  of  tracts  on 
economic  subjects.  The  purpose  of  these 
tracts  is  thus  outlined  in  the  introduction  to 
the  first  series: — 

“ At  the  present  time  public  interest 
centres  increasingly  round  economic 
questions  and  their  political  develop- 
ment. Nor  is  this  tendency  likely  soon 
to  subside.  Such  topics  as  money,  rent, 
taxation,  wages,  profits,  nationalisation 
will  continue  to  monopolise  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation.  These  matters 
are  complicated  and  obscure.  The  very 
facts  are  often  disputed:  the  theoretical 
interpretation  of  them  is  sometimes  un- 
certain, and  never  easy  to  grasp.  Many 
men,  conscious  of  the  need  for  clear 
and  just  views,  yet  despair  of  obtaining 
the  knowledge  on  which  to  base  them. 
Others  are  in  revolt  against  the  sup- 
posed tyranny  of  theories.  The  situa- 
tion,— indeed,  is  somewhat  grave. 
Material  obscurity  and  theoretical  diffi- 
culty are  coupled  with  practical  urgency. 
In  some  directions  at  least  far-reaching 
' measures  are  likely,  so  fiery  is  the 
ardour  for  action,  so  critical  and 
threatening  the  present  discontent,  so 
strong  the  tide  of  change,  so  high  the 
hopes.  In  such  a situation  those  who 
have  spent  thought  and  inquiry  on 
economic  problems  ought,  clearly,  to 
make  their  teaching  felt  as  widely  as 
possible.” 


THE  EAIiMEli^'  GAZETTE. 


This  first  series  concludes  with  a tract  on 
tlie  [ircsent  position  of  agriculture,  and  it  is 
to  it  a reader  in  this  country  will  naturally 
turn  with  most  interest.  A perusal  of  it  is 
disappointing  in  this  respect  that  it  defines 
the  problem,  leaves  it  as  such,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  advise  how  it  might  best  be 
solved.  The  general  argument  may  be  sum- 
marised thus: — High  prices  cannot  always 
continue,  but  there  are  no  grounds  to  as- 
sume that  our  present  system  of  farm 
management  cannot  be  adapted  to  meet 
falling  markets;  when  prices  are  high  in- 
tensive farming  is  justified;  it  pays  to  wring 
the  last  bushel  from  the  soil;  low  prices 
and  a falling  market  call  for  the  reverse 
policy;  the  remedy  for  low  prices  is  the  re- 
duction of  costs  and  of  output;  by  reducing 
expenditure  on  manures,  cultivation,  and 
labour,  farming,  or  ranching,  to  which  it  is 
then  reduced,  can  still  be  made  pay;  this 
will  lessen  the  numbers  living  on  the  land 
and  may  depopulate  whole  villages;  still, 
radical  step  though  it  is,  it  is  the  only  and 
the  tried  means  of  making  farming  profit- 
able and  of  allowing  the  residue  of  workers 
to  be  paid  high  wages;  it  is  for  the  com- 
munity, in  view  of  the  inevitable  change 
market  prices  are  bound  to  bring  about, 
rather  than  the  farming  class,  to  decide 
whether  the  farmer  is  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop his  output  and  be  insured  against  loss 
in  doing  so,  or  whether  the  preference  thus 
given  to  agriculture  is  compensated  for  by 
the  maintenance  of  a healthy  stock  of 
counti'y-bred  men  and  women. 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  is  that  “ in 
the  last  resort  the  responsibility  for  de- 
clining output  and  for  the  reduction  in  agri- 
cultural employment  must  rest,  not  on  the 
farmer,  but  on  the  community.”  This 
sounds  something  like  a challenge,  but,  un- 
less the  memories  of  the  war  are  short- 
lived, the  community  will  surely  favour  the 
upkeep  of  home-produced  food.  Yet  one 
never  knows.  The  feelings  of  an  electorate 
are  always  liable  to  change,  and  cheap  food 
at  any  cost  may  one  day  prove  a winning 
cry  at  the  hustings.  The  subject  as  dis- 
cussed, however,  furnishes  material  for 
thought  and  also  for  speculation,  but 
gambling  in  futures  as  to  the  policy  of  a 
Government  dictated  by  the  electorate  is 
risky  in  the  extreme. 


Leaf  Curl. 

There  are  parallels  between  the  ani- 
mal world  and  the  vegetable  world. 
The  stock  of  a hardy  race  of  people 
can  be  unimpairably  deteriorated  through 
close  in-breeding,  bad  housing,  and  an  in- 
nutritions diet;  the  same  holds  good  of 
plants,  and  the  potato  is  an  outstanding- 
example.  Among  animals,  healthy  sires  and 
dams  produce  vigorous  offspring;  to  mate  a 
weakling  on  either  side  is  to  court  both  dis- 
appointment and  loss.  The  same  is  as  true 
of  farm  seeds  which  are  sown  and  germi- 
nate as  it  is  of  potatoes  which  are  planted 
and  vegetate  into  new  growth.  The  potato 
is  merely  a specialised  part  of  an  under- 
ground stem  botanically  known  as  a tuber. 
In  composition  it  is  a deposit  of  starch 
manufactured  by  the  plant  and  stored  aside 
for  further  reproduction.  Such  a process 
of  perpetuation,  however,  means  a gradual 
weakening  of  constitution  from  the  primary 
stock  of  tubers,  which  were  produced  by 
the  natural  crossing  of  two  unallied  plants 
and  the  formation  of  true  seed.  Hence  the 
longer  potatoes  are  grown,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  their  becoming  run  out — that  is, 
weakened  almost  to  nothing  in  their  crop- 
ping capacity.  Potatoes  may  be  weakened 
in  yielding  power  from  different  causes.  In- 
sufficient manuring,  being  too  long  grown 
on  the  same  soils,  or  grown  on  soils  either 
too  dry  or  too  damp,  or  allowed  to  mature 
too  fully  before  being  raised  for  seed,  are 
all  weakening  factors  in  the  quality  of  seed. 
Flence  it  is  that  there  are  healthy  vigorous 


stocks  as  there  are  weak  degenerate  slock... 
A change  of  air  can,  and  does,  benefit  the 
health  of  a human  being,  and  lo  a similai- 
degree  a change  of  soil  raises  the  vitality 
of  potato  stocks.  'I'hc  numljcr  of  ills  that 
llesii  is  heir  to  is  legion,  but  the  potato,  if 
worn  down  in  vigour  and  planted  under 
ti-ying  soil  and  climate  conditions,  throws 
out  the  signal  of  distress  in  different  kinds 
of  disease  affection.  'I'his  season  in  many 
dry  garden  soils  an  unusual  number  of 
plants  affected  with  leaf  curl  arc  noticeable. 
The  trouble,  according  to  plant  patholo- 
gists, is  a sign  of  deterioration,  and  may  be 
due  to  inherited  weakness,  to  the  use  of 
over-mature  seed,  or  to  cultivation  in  soils 
apt  to  become  unduly  warm  in  summer,  or, 
finally,  lo  a sudden  check  owing  to  the  oc- 
currence of  a dry  spell  during  the  period 
prior  to  ripening.  Whatever  be  the  real 
cause,  the  most  obvious  control  measure  is 
to  loguc  out  all  affected  plants  and  under 
no  consideration  to  use  tliem  for  seed,  and 
in  dry  situations  to  put  in  seed  raised  in  a 
colder  climate  and  from  a heavy  damp  soil. 
The  device  recalls  some  of  the  basal  prin- 
ciples of  animal  breeding.  To  breed  only 
from  sound  and  vigorous  animals  and  give 
the  progeny  suitable  housing  and  adequate 
feeding  is  the  golden  rule  of  the  stock- 
keeper.  The  gardener,  if  he  is  to  find  no 
degenerates  among  his  potato  rows,  must 
see  to  it  that  he  plants  healthy  well-saved 
seed,  and  that  he  makes  suitable  provision 
against  extreme  dryness  and  warmth  of 
soil. 


Woodbine  and  Willow. 

Trees  and  sln-ubs  are  in  varying  de- 
gree natural  objects  of  beauty  and 
usefulness.  Phe  copse  and  the  thicket 
set  off  the  rolling  lowland  as  perfectly  as 
the  stately  forest  belt  does  the  deep  glen 
or  the  mountain  shoulder.  Big  trees,  bear- 
ing all  the  hallowedness  of  age  and 
maturity,  impel  reverence,  despite  what  the 
material  eye  may  assess  their  cubic  content 
of  timber  to  be  worth  at  current  rates.  The 
gardener  works  to  the  month,  the  farmer 
to  the  year,  the  forester  to  the  quarter  or 
half  century.  Timber  is  a crop  as  much  as 
onions  or  wheat,  and  as  there  is  variety  in 
vegetables  and  dissimilarity  in  crops,  so 
there  is  multiplicity  in  trees.  The  leafy 
coverers  of  the  hillside  and  the  river  gulch 
are  classed  by  family,  as  the  weeds  of  ditch 
and  marsh,  or  the  cultivated  plants  of  the 
field  and  garden  are.  Many  plants  look  like 
each  other  which  are  not  related;  many 
plants  are  related  which  neither  in  foliage 
nor  flower  suggest  this  to  be  so.  The 
straggling  yellow  silver-weed  of  the  sandy 
headland — to  take  one  example — bears  little 
to  mark  its  connection  with  the  blushing 
rose,  the  common  hawthorn,  the  garden 
strawberry,  or  the  blackberry  of  the  fence 
top.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  a con- 
fusion of  thought  between  the  trees  which 
clump  round  the  fence-side  or  align  the 
river-bank.  And  the  alliteration  of  the  two 
adds  to  the  confusion;  one  is  the  elder  and 
the  other  the  alder.  One  is  of  the  wood- 
bine and  the  other  of  the  willow  tribe.  One 
is  more  or  less  of  the  low  slirubby  sort,  the 
other,  with  a delight  in  moist  places,  raises 
itself  high  on  a stately  bole.  The  elder, 
although  related  to  the  elegant  honeysuckle 
or  woodbine  of  the  hedge-rows'  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  same  family  (caprifoliaceae),  has 
little  to  warrant  its  affinity.  Its  smell  is 
not  enticing,  and  it  is  a mighty  harbourer  of 
all  kinds  of  insect  pests,  the  gardeners  say. 
Still,  it  is  a storied  tree.  Its  botanical  name 
(Sambucus  nigra)  suggests  a hollowed-out 
flute  for  which  its  wide  pith  fits  it,  as  it 
does  for  the  making  of  “ boutry  ” guns  be- 
loved by  Northern  schoolboys.  “ Boutry  ” 
applied  to  a tree  carries  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  “ boas  ” does  in  reference  to  a 
potato.  Both  are  from  a common  German 
word,  which  means  hollow.  Yet,  whether 
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it  did  add  to  the  completeness  of  Greek 
orchestras  in  the  Athenian  age,  or  in  these 
times  furnishes  the  material  for  firing  tow- 
bullets  by  air  compression  at  schoolboys’ 
heads,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  it 
in  the  way  of  either  beauty  or  utility.  It 
is  haunted  with  dire  repute  and  shadowed 
round  with  awesome  superstition,  however 
extravagant  the  claims  made  for  its  medi- 
cinal properties  may  be.  The  best  that  can 
he  said  of  it  by  one  authority  is  that  “it  is 
most  attractive  when  in  a flowering  state 
from  the  contrast  of  the  deep  green  hue  of 
its  stem  and  leaves  with  the  purple  colour 
of  its  floral  leaves  and  berries.”  However 
deep  one  may  have  drunk  and  appreciated 
that  old-fashioned  beverage  known  as  elder- 
berry wine,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  learn 
of  the  parent  tree  that  “it  was  believed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  emblematical  of  death 
and  that  those  who  slept  beneath  its 
branches  were  likely  to  die;  or  that  doing 
so,  would  cause  a stupor  that  might  bring 
on  death.  Indeed,  it  has  been  averred  that 
this  was  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged 
himself.”  No  wonder  it  is  known  as  the 
bitter  elder  and  the  stinking  elder;  yet  its 
close  family  relationship  to  the  sweet- 
smelling honeysuckle  is  beyond  dispute. 
Another  apologist  for  it  urges  that  it  has 
certain  good  qualities,  and  these  are  they 
in  his  view: — “The  schoolboy  is  grateful  to 
its  pith-filled  stems  for  his  supply  of  pop- 
guns; the  country  folk  know  that  wine  and 
syrups  can  be  made  from  its  black  berries; 
and  the  old  herbalists  have  tabled  a dozen 
uses  for  suffering  mankind.  It  is,  too,  a 
tree  that  marks  the  seasons.  The  early  ap- 
pearance of  its  leaves  heralds  spring;  the 
flowering  of  its  large  corymbs  the  arrival 
of  summer  and  the  ripening  of  its  black 
berries  the  coming  of  autumn.”  This  may 
all  be,  but  it  does  not  lift  the  elder  at  all 
near  to  the  same  degree  of  usefulness  as 
the  alder.  This  member  of  the  willow  tribe 
of  trees  (the  amentaceae  or  catkin  bearers) 
is  a lover  of  water-courses.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  slender  sallies  and  to  the 
graceful  and  elegant  birch,  but  is  more 
partial  to  damp  situations  than  the  latter. 
The  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the  alder 
(alnus)  have  a sticky  under-surface  which 
gives  it  the  botanical  term  gliitinosa.  The 
wood  of  the  alder  can  be  used  for  a variety 
of  purposes,  and,  being  of  waterside  origin, 
is  especially  adapted  for  bridge  foundations 
or  for  the  staves  of  water-barrels,  and  for 
weather  boards  it  is  preferable  to  either  elm 
or  beech.  The  origin  of  the  word  alnus 
is  traced  to  two  Celtic  words,  al  (near)  and 
Ian  (the  border  of  a river);  if  this  is  so,  the 
name  is  apt,  as  it  brings  to  one’s  mind  the 
rustle  of  the  light  alder  leaves  overhead 
merging  with  the  gurgle  of  running  water 
aside  and  the  soft  lush  dampness  of  the 
riverside  meadow  underfoot. 


I he  Committee  of  the  North-West  of 
Ireland  -\gricultural  Society  have  now  de- 
cided, owing  to  present  conditions,  to  aban- 
don their  Summer  Show  for  this  year. 

At  a meeting  of  the  newly-constituted 
Cork  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  on 
Saturday  last.  Professor  Wibberly  pro- 
posed that  the  Council  of  Agriculture  be 
asked  to  resign,  as  the  members  did  not  re- 
present the  views  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  resolution  called  on  all  other 
County  Committees  to  make  a similar  de- 
mand. Mr.  T.  O’Brien  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  proposal  of  Col.  O’Callaghan 
Westropp,  the  National  Executive  of  the 
Irish  Farmers’  Union  have  adopted  a reso- 
hition  demanding  that  the  Agriculture  Bill 
be  not  applied  to  Ireland  and  urging*  all 
their  members  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  this  end.  If  it  should  apply,  they 
say  they  shall  disregard  it  absolutely. 


Cross-Channel  Notes. 

(From  our  London  Correspondent.) 

The  weather  is  not  settled,  but  is  not 
at  present  doing  any  damage  to  the 
hay,  and  a good  deal  has  been  got  to- 
gether in  very  fair  condition.  The  corn 
crops,  as  a whole,  look  well,  but  the  wheat 
suffered  in  places  from  the  long-continued 
rain,  notably  in  the  County  of  Durham, 
where,  according  to  a correspondent,  much 
of  the  plant  died  off,  leaving  the  crop  too 
thin.  This  is  a very  critical  time  for  the 
wheat.  A few  calm,  fine  days  now  would 
be  of  immense  benefit. 

The  great  agricultural  event  of  the  week 
has  been  the  Darlington  meeting  of  the 
“ Royal,”  but  it  can  be  imagined  that  the 
show  will  not  have  been  the  only  topic  of 
conversation  there.  It  must  have  been  im- 
possible to  forget  that  the  great  organisa- 
tion and  the  vast  industry  it  represents  are 
in  the  throes  of  a momentous  crisis.  Those 
who  have  done  such  great  things  in  the 
past  will  surely  stand  together  and  find 
some  way  of  preventing  disaster  in  the  form 
of  a social  upheaval  which  would  shake  the 
foundations  of  a system  of  land  tenure 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a marked 
success. 

The  Royal  at  Darlington. 

Before  these  notes  appear  in  print,  the 
“ Royal  ” at  Darlington  will  be  over.  What 
associations  hang  around  the  place!  Here 
was  the  centre  of  the  movement  which 
started  the  Shorthorn  breed,  humble  in  its 
beginning,  but  destined  to  spread,  not  only 
throughout  the  country,  but  all  over  the 
world.  It'is  very  properly  argued  that  the 
brothers  Colling  ought  to  have  a national 
memorial,  seeing  what  has  been  the  result 
of  their  enterprise  140  years  ago.  The 
Shorthorn  spread  and  flourished  till  it  be- 
came the  national  breed,  and  was  entitled 
to  be  SQ  called  by  reason  of  its  numbers 
and  general  adoption  throughout  the  coun- 
try. There  was  a time  when  its  supremacy 
was  threatened,  so  far  as  pure-breds  were 
concerned,  by  too  great  a fancy  for  line 
breeding,  to  the  prejudice  of  its  dairy  pro- 
duction, but  it  was  rescued  from  the  fate  of 
becoming  only  a beef  breed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Mr.  George  Taylor,  Lord  Roths- 
child, and  others,  who  started  a new  school 
for  the  cultivation  of  milk,  which  has  met 
with  distinct  success.  There  is  little  danger 
now  of  its  being  supplanted  by  new  breeds, 
however  good  they  may  be  for  a special 
purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  this  visit  to  the 
breed’s  birthplace  may  revive  the  interest 
taken  in  it,  and  one  means  of  doing  this  will 
be  found  in  a national  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  its  founders,  upon  whose  work 
as . a foundation  Messrs.  Bates,  Booth, 
Knightley,  and  Cruickshank  built  so  well. 
Central  Chamber  and  the  Bill. 

The  Farmers’  Parliament,  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  caHed,  met  last  Wednesday,  and 
expressed  its  view  on  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  Opinion  was  very 
much  divided  on  its  merits,  and  the  whole 
debate  should  be  obtained  and  carefully 
read.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  pre- 
sented a report  upon  it  containing  12  sug- 
gestions for  amendments,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  refer  to  at  length  in  a short 
paragraph.  Lord  Strachie,  whose  views  al- 
ways command  respect,  said  the  Bill  was  of 
vital  importance  to  agriculture,  but  was 
most  complicated  in  every  respect.  His 
Lordship  took  rather  a hostile  view  of  the 
measure.  He  did  not  think  it  was  going  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  tenant  fanner,  and, 
looking  at  it  carefully,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  meant  the  extinction  of 
the  class.  Mr.  Amos  and  Mr.  Nunneley 
spoke  on  the  other  side.  The  former  wel- 
comed dual  ownership,  and  said  he  was  not 
afraid  of  the  County  Committees.  Mr.  Nnn- 
nelej’  said  he  was  a tenant  farmer,  and  did 
not  agree  that  it  would  lead  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  class,  but  thought,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  strengthen  their  position. — 
A.  T.  M.,  S/7/’20. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


QUERISTS,  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondents,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  refrain  from  looking  for 
answers  to  queries  by  letter.  Querists,  to  make 
sure  of  olitaining  replies  in  the  issue  following 
the  (late  of  writing,  sliould  forward  their  ques- 
tions so  as  to  reach  us  not  later  than  Tuesday 
Morning,  ami  Veterinary  queries  should  be  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address  FAEMER.S’  GAZETTE, 
179  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  ofBce  the  bodies  of 
fowl  or  other  morbid  material  intended  for 
examination,  will  querists  please  note  that,  before 
despatching,  these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in 
a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
eecurely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper 
examination  being  made?  If  this  rule  is  not 
observed,  we  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  such 
queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding  specimens 
not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries,  it  is 
necessary  to: — 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a separate  siip  of 
paper. 

2.  Write  the  querist’s  name  and  address  on  the 
back  of  each* slip— not  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

After  Effects  of  Slag— Eradicating  Weeds,  etc. 

(Querist,  Co.  Cork).— (1)  No,  and  most  decidedly 
nol  This  is  an  old,  mistaken  idea  that  if  land 
responds  in  the  season  of  application  to  an 
artificial  dressing,  the  soil  is  weakened  in  the 
next.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  extra  root 
growth  superinduced,  whether  in  a corn  crop 
or  on  grass  land,  leaves  the  soil  richer  in 
liumus  or  organic  matter,  and  hence  better  in 
texture.  All  crops  do  not  rob  completely — for 
instance,  even  mangels  or  turnips  leave  their 
tops  behind— and  grass  land  treated  with  slag 
is  least  likely  to  be  exhausted  when  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  the  slag  dressing  have  begun 
to  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
to  have  a richer  and  more  compact  sole.  (2) 
We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  a sample 
of  the  weed  which  shows  so  prominently  in 
your  field  and  is  known  locally  as  " fairy  flax.” 
Once  we  can  identify  it  we  may  be  able  to 
suggest  to  you  a suitable  plan  of  keeping  it  in 
check.  (3)  It  is  considered  very  unlucky  to 
interfere  with  crickets  in  a house,  worse  again 
than  spilling  salt  or  breaking  a looking-glass. 
However,  if  you  like  to  take  the  risk,  we  fancy 
that  Keating’s  powder  dusted  at  night-time 
nearest  the  places  you  can  locate  them  would 
be  effective.  The  chirping  crickets  make,  it  is 
interesting  to  know,  is  due  to  the  scraping  of 
one  serrated  wing  over  another. 

Various  Questions  (Beginner,  Co.  Kerry).— (i)  As 
you  want  a young  large  White  York  sow  for 
breeding  purposes,  you  should  write  to  some 
breeder  such  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Willington,  St. 
Kieran’s,  Birr,  Mr.  A.  O’Mara,  Mulkear  Lodge, 
Limerick,  or  the  Superintendent,  Agri- 
cultural Station,  Glonakilty,  Any  of 
these  will  quote  you  prices,  and,  if 
you  agree  to  pay,  will  forward  the  sow 
in  a crate  to  your  local  railway  sta- 
tion, that  is,  provided  you  return  the  crate 
immediately.  (2)  If  you  have  not  any  home- 
grown stuff  to  fatten  them  on,  and  have  to 
buy  in  almost  all  the  food,  it  would  be  more 
profitable  for  you  to  sell  them  as  bonhams, 
End  these  are  selling  extra  well  just  now.  (3) 
Next  March  or  April,  if  you  can  manage  to 
carry  them  over  winter  and  keep  them  in  good, 
healthy,  thriving  condition.  (5)  There  is  no 
special  method  in  applying  nitrate  to  mangels 
at  singling  time.  The  obvious  way  is  to  bulk  it 
with  fine  clay  and  apply  it  by  hand  around 
each  plant  in  the  drill.  The  first  rain  or  even 
the  soil  moisture  will  absorb  it,  and  its  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  plants  will  shortly  after- 
wards be  noticed. 

Holding  Over  Flax  (Ulsterman,  Co.  Londonderry). 

- (1)  We  should  advise  you  to  sell  as  soon  as 
you  r^sonaWy  can.  Present  prices  are  good, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  of  control  prices 
later.  Everything  for  the  1919  crop  is  de- 
finite, but  the  outlook  for  the  1920  is  chancy, 
and  you  would  be  taking  a risk  in  waiting  for 
next  autumn’s  market  rates.  The  odds  are 
against  them  being  any  better  than  at  present. 
Of  course,  the  decision  rests  with  youreelf,  and 
yet  while  endeavouring  to  advise  you  rightly, 
the  opinitm  we  give  may  not  prove  to  turn  out 
correct.  In  any  case,  it  coincides  with  the 
views  of  those  who  know  the  present  situation 
thoroughly  and  have  an  idea  of  what  1920 
marketing  rates  are  likely  to  be.  (2)  We  are 
aware  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
being  pressed  to  relax  the  existing  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  heifers,  but  whether  they  will 
accede,  and  when,  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
s^.  There  does  not  appear  any  strong  reason 
why  free  shipment  of  such  cattle  should  not 
now  be  allowed. 

® Class  Churn  (M.  J.  D.,  Co.  Armagh). — 
We  know  the  type  of  churn  to  which  you  refer. 
It  18  suitable  for  a person  with  one  cow,  but 
the  ordinary  wooden  churn  in  the  smaller 
sizes  IS  easier  fo  manage,  and  in  warm 
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HE  results  obtainable  from  effective 
spraying  have  been  strikingly  demonstrated 
throughout  the  country  for  many  years.- 


This  year  owing  to  late 
planting  and  the  unusual 
backwardness  of  the  potato 
crop,  spraying  is  more 
necessary  than  ever. 

In  a bad  season  spraying 
saves  the  crop  from  com- 
plete destruction  ; in  every 
season  it  increases  the 
average  yield  by  over  two 
tons  per  statute  acre. 


The  first  spraying  should  be 
given  when  the  growth  is 
sufficiently  forward,  that  is 
when  the  stalks  are  from 
12  to  15  inches  high. 

A second  dressing  should 
be  given  about  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  first 
application. 


Spray  Early.  Spray  Thoroughly. 
Spray  at  least  twice. 
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weather  is  best  suited  to  make  firm  butter. 
As  it  is.  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  churn 
tlie  cream,  and  the  softness  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced, may  l)e  due  to  the  cream  l)eing  inoufK- 
eicntly  riiiened,  or  to  an  tinsuital)lc  cliurning 
temperature.  In  eummer,  churning  is  l)est 
done  in  tile  early  morning,  and  the  most  suit- 
able temperature  at  which  to  churn  cream  i.s 
from  54  to  58  degrees  Fahrenheit.  However, 
lor  information  on  this  and  other  points  dn 
tlie  making  of  butter,  we  should  advise  you 
to  get  the  Department’s  leaflet  on  Home 
Buttermaking.  You  will  find  it  useful  for  re- 
ference, and  it  may  enable  you  to  get  relieved 
of  the  drawbacks  you  are  at  present  beset 
with.  Closer  attention  to  the  two  points  we 
have  mentioned  may  serve  to  reduce  the  time 
required  for  churning  and  ensure  a firmer 
sample  of  butter. 

Removing  Tree  Stumps  (G.  W.  G.,  Co.  Armagh).— 
We  do  not  know  of  any  chemical  which,  if  put 
into  the  stumps  of  trees,  will  cause  them  to 
decay,  as  you  describe.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible to  liurn  out  dead  stumps  by  means  of 
saltpetre.  To  do  this  a hole  is  bored  with  a 
two-inch  auger  into  the  stump;  the  hole  ie 
then  filled  with  about  4 or  5 ozs.  of  saltpetre, 
filled  up  with  water,  and  securely  plugged 
with  clay  or  some  other  imprevious 
material.  This  is  done  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  following  year  the  plug  is  removed,  and 
the  hole  is  filled  with  paraffin  oil,  which  is 
lighted  The  stump  should  then  smoulder 
away  gradually.  As  the  quickest  and  moet 
effective  way  of  removing  tree  stumps,  we 
would  recommend  explosives— dynamite,  gelig- 
nite, etc.  Special  charges  of  these  are  made 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  are— or,  rather,  were— 
sold  by  Messrs.  Sami.  Boyd,  46  Mary  Street, 
Dublin,  who  will  also  supply  printed  instruc- 
tions for  their  use.  We  say  “ were  sold,”  be- 
cause in  the  present  circumstances  such  ex- 
plosive materials  may  not  be  obtainable.  An- 
other method,  and  useful  if  the  stumps  are  not 
very  large,  is  the  implement  known  as  the 
Monkey  .lack,  such  as  made  by  Trewhella 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Kennan  and 
Sons,  Fiehamble  Street,  Dublin. 

‘‘Stephen’s  Book  of  the  Farm”  (Subserib?r,  Co. 
Antrim).  -A  fifth,  and  we  think  the  latest  ed- 
tion,  of  this  work  ie  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood  and  Sons  in  six  volumes  at  10s.  6d. 
per  volume.  The  concluding  volume  deals 
very  compreheneively  with  the  ailments  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  work  is 
a useful  one,  but  to  our  mind  is  of  more  value 
to  Scotch  farmers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mainly 
based  on  the  methods  of  farming— both  crop- 
raising  and  stock-feeding— practised  in  Scot- 
land. , 

Slag  V.  Basic  Phosphate  (West  Cork,  Co.  Cork).— 
You  ask  us  to  rush  in  where  agricultural 
chemists  fear  to  tread.  However,  here  is  the 
expressed  opinion  of  one  authority,  and  it  may 
explain  much  of  what  you  want  to  know. 
Basic  phosphate,  which  is  a contradiction  in 
terms  like  a white  blackbird  or  a wooden  mile- 
stone, is  in  the  view  of  this  writer— “ A pro- 
duct obtained  by  adding  15  parts  of  slaked 
lime  to  85  parts  of  good  superphosphate.  . . . 
A dry,  bulky  powder  thus  produced,  and,  it 
is  claimed,  has  many  advantages  over  basic 
slag.”  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
authority  in  question  is  that  basic  phosphate 
” may  jirobably  produce  a better  effect  upon 
.soils  deficient  in  calcium  carbonate  (lime)  . . . 
but  it  would  certainly  seem  preferable  either 
to  use  basic  slag  on  euch  soils,  or  to  apply  the 
lime  and  superphosphate  separately,  and  thus 
secure  the  advantage  of  their  more  uniform 
distribution  in  the  soil  which  their  solubility 
in  water  (while  separate)  ensures.”  This  may 
appear  too  prosy,  but,  reading  between  the 
lines,  you  can  understand  we  should  prefer 
to  apply  the  slag  whatever  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  two  may  be. 
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Dry  Spraying  (West  Cork,  Co.  Cork).— There  are 
such  kinds  of  spraying  materials  to  be  had. 
Dry  spraying  is  better  than  no  spraying  at 
all,  but  the  preserving  results  on  the  croj) 
will  not  be  so  good  as  if  the  8pra.ying  was 
done  with  the  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux  solution 
commonly  used.  If  there  is  so  much  difficulty 
in  getting  water  to  the  field  to  make  the  usual 
spraying  mixture,  you  may  try  the  effects  of 
a dry  spray,  but  you  need  not  expect  the  crop 
to  be  kept  so  long  green  and  vigorous  as  if  it 
had  been  given  the  two  timely  sjjrayings  with 
a liquid  solution  which  enables  the  crop  to 
grow  out  to  the  end  and  the  tubers  to  mature 
fully. 

Identification  of  Weeds  (Sabreur,  Co.  Tyrone).— 
The  yellow-flowered  weed  is  common  Tormen- 
til  (Potentella  Tormentilla),  a member  of  the 
rosacese  or  rose  family.  It  is  a perennial 
which  comes  very  plentifully  on  poor,  dry  pas- 
tures and  meadows.  The  plant  is  slightly 
hairy,  and  carries  solitary  yellow  flowers, 
which  bear  usually  only  four  petals.  The 
other  small  plant  with  numerous  dense 
panicles  of  white  flowers  is  heath  bed-straw 
(Gallium  saxatill),  and  is  a member  of  the 
rubiacese  or  madder  order.  Both  plants  are 
of  no  feeding  value,  and  would  be  well  replaced 
by  wild  white  clover.  It  would  repay  you  to 
slag  the  pasture  again  next  autumn,  or  to 
give  it  superphosphate  any  time  now,  seeing 
you  limed  it  a few  yeare  ago.  If  you  could 
graze  it  with  sheep  for  some  time  or  hand- 
feed  these,  you  will  find  this  to  improve  it  as 
fattening  land. 

Blue-bottle  Plague  (Blow  Fly,  Co.  Dublin).— 
Everyone  appears  to  experience  the  same 
trouble  this  season,  and  housewives  are  at 
their  wits’  end  to  keep  joints,  even  with  meat- 
safee,  gauze  coverings,  and  all  other  such 
barbed-wire  entanglements.  No  doubt,  gar- 
bage or  refuse  near  a dwelling  encourages  the 
flies  to  multiply,  and  a safe  precaution  is  to 
spray  such  places  with  Jeyes’  fluid,  or  else  to 
sprinkle  them  with  chloride  of  lime.  The  only 
practical  policy  at  present  is  to  keep  all  food- 
stuffs, especially  meat,  closely  covered— due  air 
being  admitted— and  to  hunt  all  intruders  to 
the  death  in  the  same  way  as  wasps  are  dealt 
with.  It  is  stated  that  an  open  vessel  of 
water,  into  which  a few  drops  of  pure  formalin 
have  been  put,  will  prevent  flies  from  entering 
a room.  Whether  this  would  be  the  case  with 
the  daring,  noisy,  and  aggressive  blue-bottle 
is  doubtful. 

Sale  of  Timber  (D.  O’E.,  Co.  Cork).— When  asking 
for  present  prices  you  do  not  state  whether 
these  are  to  be  for  growing  timber  or  for  tim- 
ber felled  and  cut  and  ready  for  carriage  to 
the  nearest  .station.  In  any  case,  prices  are 
so  indeterminate  at  present  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  you  values  for  each.  All  we 
can  say  ie  that  for  the  soft-wood  timber  you 
mention  (either  Scotch  or  Silver  Fir)  25s.  to 
30e.  per  ton  would  be  a fair  value.  However, 
for  the  sale  of  the  different  kinds  you  mention, 
as  well  as  for  beech,  you  should  try  the  dif- 
ferent timber  merchants  in  Cork,  and  ascertain 
what  prices  they  are  prepared  to  give.  In 
this  way  you  may  be  able  to  arrange  a deal 
on  fair  terms. 

Wool  Prices  (F.,  Co.  Eoscommon).— It  is  veiy 
difficult  to  advise  regarding  wool  prices  just 
now.  Most  flock  owners  are  holding  over  their 
clip  for  the  present,  in  order  to  see  what  de- 
mand has  to  say  for  itself.  Wool  experts 
across  Channel  advise  the  hold-on  policy,  and 
suggest  that  sheep  owners  are  being  asked  to 
part  with  their  produce  at  ridiculously  low 
rates.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  get- 
ting away  from  the  fact  that  at  the  June  wool 
sales  in  Dublin  the  highest  figure  reached  was 
somewhere  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4Jd.  per  lb.  for 
Border-Leicester,  and  since  then  values  have 
not  improved.  The  report  of  the  large  sale  of 
colonial  wool  in  London  on  Tuesday  this  week 
ie  not  encouraging.  Many  lots  were  sold  at 
a decrease  of  5 per  cent,  under  prices  at  the 
previous  sale,  and  a large  proportion  was  with- 
drawn. This  may  be  a bit  of  finnicking  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers,  but  in  view  of  the 
maintained  high  prices  charged  for  finished 
goods,  is  hard  to  understand.  Fine  dowm 
wools  in  England,  according  to  one  authority, 
are  bringing  up  to  5s.  per  lb.,  and  wool  of 
other  breeds  up  to  3s.  to  4s.  These  may  be 
looked  tor  by  manufacturers  over  there  for 
some  special  lines  in  the  finer  woollen  goods. 
Here  in  Ireland,  where  the  clip  is  sold  either 
directly  to  the  woollen  mills  or  at  the  sales 
in  Dublin  and  Belfast  or  to  local  commission 
buyers,  the  difficulty  of  gauging  market  values 
is  increased.  It  is  expected  that  heavy  sales 
of  black-faced  wool  in  Scotland  this  coming 
week  will  disclose  what  turn  prices  may  take 
by  the  time  the  July  sales  come  on.  In  light 
of  all  the  information  we  can  glean,  even 
though  the  offer  made  you  appears  good,  we 
are  inclined  to  advise  you  to  wait  for  a few 
weeks  yet  before  selling.  There  is  much  to 
indicate  that  prices  should  be  higher  than 
those  being  offered  to  flock-owners  at  present. 
In  any  case  the  outlook  is  so  uncertain,  and 
manufacturers,  notwithstanding  heavy  orders, 
are  playing  the  game  of  indifference  so 
strongly,'  that  to-day’s  policy  of  wait-and-see 
may  after  all  be  the  best. 

Disposal  of  Wool  (Sam.  Co.  Tyrone).— There  were 
many  Arms  in  pre-war  year's  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  this  country  who  took  wool  and  made 
it  into  blankets  or  any  other  form  of  woollen 
goods  required,  but  we  doubt  if  this  system  is 
being  carried  on  now.  You  might,  however, 
ivrite  and  make  inquiries  from  any  of  the 
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woollen  mills  in  your  orvn  county.  Ae  regards 
wool  prices,  see  reply  to  (F.,  Co.  Kosfipmmon.j. 
Lambs  -are  still  fetching  fair  prices,  though 
the  recent  tendency  of  mutton  value  is  down- 
wards. The  effect  of  de-control  has  yet  to  be 
seen,  and  if  home  beef  advances  unduly  on 
the  consumer,  the  Government  may  release 
colonial  mutton  to  steady  the  market,  and 
this  may  affect  lamb  prices  considerably.  To 
us  it  does  not  appear  that  lambs  will 

advance  much  beyond  present  values  until  the 
season  runs  out.  ■ — - 

POULTRY. 

Hens  Eating  Plaster,  etc,  (Plaster,  Co.  Cork).— 
Your  trouble  is  entirely  due  to  want  of  shell- 
forming material..  Try  mixing  some  of  the 
ground  oyster  shell  in  the  soft  food.  Take  up 
a double  handful  and  mix  through  the  dry 
meals;  do  this  every  day  for  a week  or  ten 
days,  and  see  if  the  pecking  of  the  walls  stops. 
We  think  you  will  have  no  more  trouble  if  you 
keep  on  giving  a little  of  the  ground  shell. 
The  habit  of  feather  eating  is  almost  always 
due  to  some  want  in  the  food.  Once  you 
satisfy  the  craving  for  lime  we  think  this 
trouble  also  will  cease.  There  is  only  one  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  the  powdered  oyster  ehell, 
viz.,  that  every  hen  is  forced  to  eat  it  whether 
laying  or  not,  in  which  case  an  undue  tax  is 
placed  upon  the  kidneys.  The  same  applies  to 
male  birds.  This  ie  why  we  prefer  the  broken 
oyster  shell,  which  can  be  put  in  a box  within 
reach.  We  do  not  think  hen%  could  make 
shells  from  the  kind  of  limeetone  found  on 
your  roads.  You  will  find  the  expenditure  on 
oyster  shell  or  calcined  flint  well  worth  while. 

Value  of  Cockerel  (P.  J.  C.,  Co.  Galway).— We  do 
not  think  you  are  a very  careful  reader  of  our 
notes,  or  you  would  remember  how  often  we 
have  pointed  out  that  the  birds  with  deep 
yellow  shanks  are  not  likely  to  lay  well  or 
breed  good  layers.  There  ie  one  exception. 
If  you  reared  a flock  of  heavy  layers  on  a diet 
composed  mainly  of  Indian  meal,  the  pullote 
would  have  deep  yellow  ehanks  until  a good 
batch  of  egge  had  been  laid.  If  you  visit  a 
farm  to  buy  a male  bird,  choose  one  with  pale 
shanks  and  beak.  He  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  breed  you  layers  than  a bird  with 
standard  ehanks  and  beak.  We  think  you  will 
be  pleased  with  the  bird  you  have  got  if  he  is 
all  right  in  other  respects.  For  the  price  you 
paid  you  should  have  got  the  son  of  a good  hen 
that  laid  a good-sized  egg.  Size  should  be 
medium.  We  do  not  care  for  very  large  birds. 
Keep  this  cockerel  away  from  the  hene  and 
pullets,  and  let  him  live  under  as  hardy  condi- 
tions as  possible.  Let  one  meal  every  day  be 
of  good,  sound  oats,  the  other  any  soft  food 
you  have,  and  always  plenty  of  green  food. 
This  last  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


VETERINARY. 

Ridding  Dog  of  Fleas  (Doggie.  Co.  Wicklow).— 
These  parasites  are  exceedingly  difiBcult  to  get 
rid  of,  especially  in  dogs  with  long  thick 
coats,  except  by  careful  dressing  and  comoing 
each  day  and  a daily  change  of  the  animal’s 
bedding.  We  would  advise  you  to  clip  off  all 
the  hair  with  a Tiarber’s  clipping  machine,  ae 
so  doing  will  very  materially  assist  in  getting 
rid  of  the  pests.  Round  the  ears  and  parts 
where  the  nits  are  thickest  rub  in  a little  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  next  day  wash  with  eoap 
and  warm  water.  Care  must  be  taken  in  ap- 
plying this  ointment,  as  it  ie  poisonous,  and 
must  not  be  spread  over  a large  surface  at 
one  time.  Give  a fiesn  bed  each  day.  and 
dust  it  well  with  Keating’s  insect  powder. 

Cow  Ailing  (West  Cork,  Co.  Cork).— Your  cow  is 
apparently— from  the  symptoms  you  describe 
—affected  with  some  organic  trouble.  The 
scour  with  loss  of  condition  might  be  due  to 
parasitic  disease  of  the  liver  or  bowels, 
tuberculous  disease  of  these  organs,  chronic 
indigestion,  etc.,  so  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a personal  examination  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  try  and  arrive  at  a de- 
finite conclusion  as  to  the  actual  cause.  We 
would  advise  you  to  keep  her  housed,  and  to 
consult  a veterinary  surgeon  regarding  her. 
The  foeces  for  microscopic  examination  might 
be  sent  to  some  bacteriologist  in  your  city. 

Death  of  Fowl  (Constant  Reader.  Co.  Tyrone).— 
The  examination  of  the  body  of  the  hen  you 
sent  us  showed  that  it  had  died  from  acute 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Tliere  were  no 
lesions  of  specific  or  organic  disease,  so  that 
we  are  inclined  to- the  opinion  that  the  exciting 
cause  arose  from  some  irritant  material  which 
the  bird  had  picked  up. 

Sow  Eating  Young  (M.  E.  G..  Co.  Wicklow).— Some 
sows,  especially  those  of  a nervous  disposition, 
are  inclined  to  eat  their  young  immediately 
after  pigging.  We  know  of  no  way  of  pre- 
venting this  except  taking  the  bonhams  away 
from  her  and  bringing  them  back  at  regular 
intervals  for  suck,  during  which  time  she 
should  be  carefully  watched.  After  a few 
days  she  will  gradually  take  to  them. 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  you  require;  we 
may  •s'ave  you  money. 


j.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  seed  Merchants,  CORK, 
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LETTERS  TOTHE  EDITOR 

“ Wortls  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink, 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  ijroduces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
think."  BYEON. 

COERESPONDENCE  ie  invited  on  all  current 
agricultural  (luestions,  and  space  will  he 
devoted  each  week  as  required  to  practical  com- 
munications on  subjects  of  direct  interest  to 
farmers.  The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the 
opinions  of  his  correspondents.  Such  letters,  it 
will  be  understood,  are  published  as  the  opinions 
of  the  writer,  and  their  insertion  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  editorial  concurrence  with  the  views 
expressed.  While  a nom-de-plume  may  be  used, 
all  letters  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  It  is  requested  that  all 
communications  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 


BLOOD  MURRAIN  IN  CATTLE. 

Sir, — Referring  to  “ Large  Farmer  ” and 
other  readers’  inquiries  about  a Red  Water 
treatment,  there  is  no  specific  remedy  for 
this  disease.  As  a druggist  and  extensive 
grazier,  and  having  a wide  experience  of 
cattle,  I have  tried  all  remedies,  both  veteri- 
nary and  quack,  and  have  found  that  the 
only  reliable  cure  and  cheap  remedy  is 
lo  ozs.  of  common  salt  in  a quart  of  butter- 
milk. Give  as  a drench.  Drench  carefully, 
and  eight  hours  after  give  i lb.  of  Epsom 
salts,  I oz.  ginger,  and  i lb.  of  treacle 
added,  in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  to  be 
given  when  cooled  down  to  blood  heat.  Re- 
member to  give  the  animal  a liberal  supply 
of  tepid  water  to  drink  at  regular  intervals, 
as  these  drenches  cause  excessive  thirst; 
also  the  drinks  of  tepid  water  help  to  relax 
the  bowels  and  kidneys. 

Referring  to  Captain  Clark’s  remedy,  per- 
C'hloride  of  iron  is  fairly  expensive  at  the 
present  time,  and  in  my  experience  it  is 
not  reliable,  as  it  is  a very  astringent  medi- 
cine, causing  constipation.  I have  had  a 
long  experience  of  the  salt  treatment  given 
by  “A  Young  Western  Farmer”  in  last 
week’s  issue,  and  have  never  seen  it  fail  if 
given  in  time.  The  affected  animals  under 
treatment  must  be  well  nursed,  kept  in 
house,  and  given  plenty  of  tepid  water,  oat- 
meal gruel,  and  new  milk  and  a couple  of 
eggs  added  to  keep  up  the  animal’s 
strength.  Referring  to  paraffin  oil  as  a cure 
for  Red  Water,  this  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  disease. — Yours,  etc.. 

Druggist. 

Co.  Antrim,  Sth  July,  1920. 


MINIMUM  WEIGHTS  FOR  PIGS. 

Sir, — It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  read 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Large  Black  Pig 
Society  to  recommend  that  pedigree  Large 
Black  pigs  of  certain  ages  should  be  of 
certain  minimum  weights.  Such  a decision 
is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  breed- 
ing and  sale  of  pedigree  stock  that  will,  I 
believe,  have  very  far-reaching'  effects. 
Certainly  every  other  pig  society  will  have 
to  follow  suit,  and  set  up  some  schedule  of 
weights  that  their  pigs  should  weigh  at  par- 
ticular ages  to  allow  them  to  be  classified 
as  good  sample  pigs. 

This  new  rule  is  the  best  protection  that 
buyers  have  had  against  undersized  and 
badly  nourished  little  pigs  bought  without 
inspection.  In  addition,  it  will  be  a guide 
to  new  breeders  to  indicate  what  their  pigs 
should  weigh  at  certain  ages.  It  should 
automatically  cull  out  unsuitable  pigs  for 
pedigree  breeding,  and  thus  raise  the  whole 
standard  of  the  pedigree  Large  Black  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  this  particular 
breed.  Again,  farmers  who  breed  rnongrel 
pigs  will  have  an  indication  what  their  pigs 
should  weigh  to  compete  with  the  pedigree 
Laige  Black,  and  this  coniparison  alone 
should  bring  thousands  of  fanners  to  give 
up  mongrels  and  take  to  Large  Blacks,  for 
the  simple  reason  figures  will  soon  show 
they  pay  best. 


Cotonets 


(Thompson's  Decorticated  Cotton  Cake  in  handy 
little  cubes  or  nuts),  just  ready  to  feed, 

are  now  obtainable. 

They  are  the  most  economical  help  to 
grass  feeding  in  the  production  of  more 
and  better  milk  and  rapid  fattening. 

Cotonets  quickly  bring  all-round  success  in 

cattle  feeding. 

No  mealy  waste  with  Cotonets.  No  loss  of  time  and 
labour  in  feeding. 

Samples  free  on  application. 


JOHN  THOMPSON  &-  SONS,  LTD. 


In  little  cubes.  Donegall  Quay  Mills  - BELFAST 


I should  not  be  surprised  if  this  move  by 
the  Large  Black  Pig  Society  is  not  in  due 
course  followed  by  almost  all  breed  socie- 
ties to  the  extent  that  they  will  lay  down 
minimum  measurements  and  weights  at 
given  ages  as  a standard  below  which  their 
particular  breed  of  animal  may  not  fall,  and 
be  still  considered  worthy  of  sale  for  pedi- 
gree breeding  purposes.  I know  such 
ideas  are  not  altogether  popular  with 
breeders,  but  I am  sure,  if  generally 
adopted,  it  would  prove  such  a protection 
to  new  buyers  and  breeders  as  eventually 
to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  popularising 
of  pedigree  stock  throughout  the  whole 
world.  At  present  such  a small  percentage 
of  farmers  know  that  pedigree  stock  should 
in  every  respect,  from  a feeding  and  paying 
point  of  view  for  the  ordinary  market,  be 
far  in  front  of  mongrel  stock.  If  all 
breeders  and  breed  societies  will  have  the 
courage  of  their  claims  and  make  rules 
that  insure  pedigree  stock  being  better  from 
the  ordinary  farrner’s  point  of  view  than 
mongrels,  a great  work  will  be  done  to 
make  pedigree  live  stock  universal  instead 
of  the  exception  as  at  present. — Yours,  etc., 

S.  F.  Edge. 

Gallops  Homestead,  Ditchling, 

Sussex,  1st  July,  1920.  ■ 


IRISH  HUNTER  STUD  BOOK 
SOCIETY. 

Mr.  D.  J.  COGAN,  J.P.,  occupied  the 
chair  at  a committee  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Hunter  Stud  600k  and  Light 
Horse  Breeding  Society,  held  on  1st  inst.  at 
Hotel  Granville,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
There  were  also  present  ; — Mr.  Charles 
.Mien,  Captain  W.  E.  L.  Eccles,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Freeman,  Mr.  M.  Geraghty,  Mr.  B.  P.  J. 
Mahony,  Mr.  J.  H.  Valentine,  and  the  Sec- 
retary (Mr.  Burgess). 

The  following  new  members  were  elected: 


Mr.  Charles  Allen,  Mr.  R.  B.  Freeman,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Hope,  Mr.  James  Floran,  Mr.  D.  Kel- 
lett,  Mr.  T.  D.  Lambert,  Lieut. -Colonel  E. 
Al.  G.  AIcFerran,  Major-General  W.  E. 
Montgomery,  D.L.;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Nesliam, 
Sir  R.  J.  Paul,  Bart.;  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Watt, 
Mr.  James  Weaver. 

The  Kildare  Hunt  Horse  Show  and  New- 
market (Co.  Cork)  Agricultural  Society 
were  added  to  the  list  of  affiliated  societies, 
and  it  was  decided  to  offer  silver  cups  for 
hunter  mares  at  these  shows  in  1920,  the 
winners  to  be  registered  in  the  stud  book. 

The  following  were  elected  hon.  veterinary 
inspectors  : — Mr.  Chas.  Allen,  F.R.C.V.S.; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Freeman,  M.R.C.V.S.;  Mr.  John 
Holland,  M.R.C.V.S.;  Mr.  T.  D.  Lambert, 
ALR.C.V.S.;  Air.  B.  P.  J.  Mahony, 
M.R.C.V.S.;  Mr.  Aldan  F.  Walshe, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  for  his  personal 
appeal  to  owners  and  breeders  of  hunters  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  to  give  their  personal 
and  united  support  to  this  stud  book. 

Mr.  Mahony’s  suggestion  was  adopted — 
That  the  society’s  special  cups  at  county 
and  local  horse  shows  should  only  be 
awarded  where  there  were  three  or  more 
competitors,  and  that  the  judges  be  asked 
to  withhold  the  awards  in  cases  of  insuffi- 
cient merit.  . 

Mr.  Freeman  suggested  that  the  duet 
aim  of  the  society  should  be  brought  before 
breeders  : — The  publication  of  an  annual 
stud  book  of  Irish  hunters  registered  under 
rules  which  will  commend  recognition  by 
colonial  and  foreign  Governments,  sucb 
registered  hunters  being  then  allowed  to 
enter  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries 
duty  free,  as  in  the  case  of  Weatherby  s 
Stud  Book.  . , 

A vote  of  tbanks  to  the  Chairman  closed 
the  proceedings. 


Successful  farmers  appreciate  the  FARMER' 
Gazette.  We  try  to  make  our  service  nelptul 
to  progressive  farm  folk. 
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HORSES. 


THE  PERCHERON  HORSE. 

An  exhaustive  and  interesting  study  of 
the  Percheron  breed  is  provided  in  an 
article  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Ollivier 
to  tlie  newly-issued  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  The  ar- 
ticle is  much  too  long  to  reproduce,  but  a 
few  paragraphs  are  worth  extracting. 

Le  Perche,  the  cradle  of  the  Percheron 
race,  is  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  old 
France.  The  name  of  Perche  is  said  to 
come  from  that  of  the  forest  “ Perticus 
Saltus,”  which  formerly  covered  almost  the 
whole  district.  Brood  mares  are  naturally 
found  especially  in  districts  of  medium  cul- 
tivation where  grass-land  is  in  suitable  pro- 
portion. This  zone  comprises  all  the  terri- 
tory north  and  north-west  of  Montagne,  in 
Upper  Perche;  the  best  centre  is  Perven- 
cheres,  where  a stallion  depot  was  estab- 
lished some  time  ago  by  the  National 
Studs. 

“ The  foal  comes  into  the  world  very 
early,  and  lives  in  the  open  air  from  his 
birth,”  says  M.  de  Tonnac:  “ If  it  is  a female 
of  a good  type,  she  remains  in  the  district 
to  continue  the  family;  if  a male,  he  goes 
away  as  soon  as  he  is  weaned — that  is  to 
say,  about  October — to  breeding  districts 
such  as  Regmalard,  Le  Theil,  Nogent,  then 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Montagne,  and  finally,  later  on,  to  La 
Beauce  and  the  Chartres  country,  where  he 
earns  his  keep  by  working.  His  working 
life  begins  at  18  months,  and  at  30  months 
his  fate  leads  him  to  the  stud  either  in 
France  or  abroad,  if  his  build  allows,  other- 
v.'ise  commerce  takes  him  either  for  large- 
scale  cultivation  of  corn-lands  or  for  indus- 
trial transport  work  in  big  towns.” 

The  Percheron  is  tall,  strongly  built,  wide 
and  deep;  he  has  a noble  crest  and  large 
but  well-proportioned  head  with  a straight 
forehead;  very  muscular  forehand  and  quar- 
ters; his  joints  and  tendons  are  strong, 
firm,  and  well  defined;  he  stands  firmly  and 
squarely  on  excellent  feet.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Percheron  horse  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  our  French  draught  breeds. 
He  is  remarkably  active,  and  must  never 
have  his  hocks  set  too  wide  or  too  straight; 
they  should  rather  be  slightly  flexed  and 
even  rather  close,  especially  for  rough 
going. 

To  attempt  a comparison  between  our 
Percheron  horse  and  the  fine  Shire  and 
Clydesdale  draught  races  is  treading  on 
rather  difficult  ground.  This  modest  study 
would,  however,  be  too  incomplete  if  I did 
not  deal  with  this  question. 

The  Shire,  a most  striking  animal,  with 
his  great  height  (above  17  hands),  his  wide 
frame,  the  beauty  of  his  lines,  his  depth,  his 
weight — which  may  reach  a ton — seems,  in- 
deed, the  most  imposing  draught  animal 
now  in  existence.  Being  very  strong,  he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  move 
the  maximum  weight  movable  by  any 
draught  horse;  but  his  size  and  bulk  do  not 
allow  him  to  travel  fast;  he  is  essentially  a 
plough  horse  for  strong,  heavy  soils,  or  else 
a worker  in  the  transport  of  industrial  or 
maritime  towns  which  no  stranger  can 
cross  without  admiring  these  great 
courageous,  docile,  steady  giants. 

The  Clydesdales  are  smaller  (16  h.  3 in, 
to  17  h.),  less  heavy  and  deep,  and  not  so 
wide  in  their  lines.  Their  action  is  more 
energetic,  and  they  are  valuable  for  rapid 
traction  of  heavy  loads.  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  action  in  the  trot, 
which  is  fairly  high,  and  at  the  same  time 
well  spread  and  balanced.  Many  English 
publications  do  not  seek  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  Clydesdale's  weak  point  is  his  lack 
of  breadth  and  depth  of  body.  Although 
these  faults  have  been  much  reduced, 
thanks  to  the  selection  secured  by  shows 


and  the  foundation  of  a stud  book,  they  are 
still  frequently  found.  Lastly,  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Clydesdale  is  a little  delicate  in 
the  matter  of  food,  and  he  is  particular  as 
regards  quantity,  though  less  so,  according 
to  certain  information,  than  the  Shire,  who 
needs  enormous  rations. 

Our  Percheron,  who  is  less  developed  and 
lighter  than  the  great  English  draught 
horses,  will  certainly  not  prove  as  attractive 
in  a show  ring  to  the  amateur  as  the 
colossal  horse;  yet  he  has  many  good 
qualities.  Everything  in  expression,  atti- 
tudes and  action  of  this  strong  and  diligent 
traction  horse  suggests  strength,  energy, 
activity,  robustness  and  endurance.  A mere 
glance  shows  how  much  finer  is  his  mus- 
cular system  in  proportion  to  his  weight. 
Nothing  equals  his  clean  limbs,  strong  arti- 
culations and  excellent  feet.  His  rusticity 
and  staying  powers  are  proverbial,  and  the 
war  has  given  the  incredulous  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  nothing  in  this  last 
statement  is  exaggerated.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Percheron,  if  a little  less 
strong,  is  much  steadier,  swifter,  and  more 
staying  than  the  Shire;  more  robust  and 
easier  to  keep  than  the  Clydesdale,  and 
more  enduring. 

To  sum  up,  the  Percheron  race  is  incom- 
parable. No  other  race  succeeds  in  showing 
such  happy  proportions  of  weight,  energy, 
activity,  and  endurance.  It  is  interesting 
for  its  age,  purity,  homogeneity  and  sta- 
bility. If  formerly,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  crosses  were  at- 
tempted with  larger  and  heavier  stallions, 
this  was  only  done  on  a very  small  scale, 
and,  as  it  were,  temporarily;  the  only 
method  of  production  practised  in  Le 
Perche  is  that  of  rigorous  selection.  The 
race,  having  been  preserved  from  any 
mesalliance  by  its  stud  book,  owes  its  good 
qualities  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  to  the 
rural  economy  which  ensures  for  it  both 
peculiarly  favourable  conditions  of  feeding 
and  hygiene,  and  also  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating work,  which  is  a necessary 
guarantee  of  its  perfect  fitness  for  rapid 
traction  of  heavy  loads.  By  reason  of  its 
purity  and  age,  it  is  gifted  with  consider- 
able hereditary  power.  Hitherto,  wherever 
it  has  been  able  to  increase  under  favour- 
able conditions  it  has  succeeded,  either  in 
reproduction,  or  in  improving  the  stock;  its 
vogue  is  historic  and  goes  on  increasing, 
both  in  France,  in  U.S.A.,  and  in  Argen- 
tina, and  in  that  lies  the  best  proof  of  these 
statements.  The  splendid  performance  of 
the  Percheron  and  his  descendants  during 
the  war  has  sealed  the  henceforth  world- 
wide reputation  of  this  fine  race. 


Mr.  George  Sollas,  an  English  nursery- 
man, has  been  appointed  gardener  to  the 
Cunard  liner  “ Imperator.”  His  work  is  to 
look  after  the  thousands  of  palms  and  de- 
corative plants  on  board.  A greenhouse 
and  a conservatory  are  to  be  built,  with 
rain-water  tanks  for  the  flowers. 


NO  HOEING. 

One  application  of  “ EBLANA  ’’  WEED  KILLER 
to  Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards, 
etc.,  inetantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens 
the  gravel,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory  process  of  hoeing.  Acknow- 
ledged by  users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving 
preparation  yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Gardeners.  The  •'  EBLANA  ” WEED  KILLER. 
prei)ared  in  our  Dublin  Laboratory,  is  concen- 
trated to  do\ible  the  usual  strength,  one  gallon 
making  50  gallons  for  use,  and  is  now  largely 
used  by  Estate  Agents,  Gardeners,  etc.,  every- 
where. Prices  and  full  partioilars  on  application 
to  BOILEAU  -VND  BOYD,  LTD.,  46  Mary  Street, 
Dublin. 


WHEN  TRAVELLING.  Put  a copy  of  the 
RED  GUIDE  in  your  pocket — it  will  help 
you.  The  circulation  of  the  RED  GUIDE  is  five 
times  that  of  any  local  Railway  Guide.  Pub- 
lished at  the  Brunswick  Press,  Ltd.,  179  Great 
Brunswick  Street.  Dublin. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

IT  having  been  found  necessary  to  alter 
the  dates  of  several  of  the  leading  sales 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  have  decided  to  hold  their 
Bull  Show  and  Sale  at  Ballsbridge,  Dublin, 
in  1921,  a week  earlier  than  previously  an- 
nounced. The  correct  dates  of  this  Show 
and  Sale  will,  therefore,  be  February  22nd 
and  23rd. 

The  42nd  annual  Dairy  Show  of  the  Bri- 
tish Dairy  Farmers’  Association  is  arranged 
to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  on  October  19th  to  22nd  inclusive. 
The  programme  is  most  varied,  and,  besides 
classes  for  cattle,  goats,  cheese,  bacon, 
hams,  butter,  cream,  bottled  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, bread,  honey,  roots  and  silage,  there 
are  competitions  in  junket-making,  butter- 
making, milking,  etc.  Prizes  are  also 
offered  for  new  and  improved  inventions. 
Entries  close  with  Mr.  B.  Ravenscroft,  28 
Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  i,  on  Sep- 
tember 6th,  and  we  trust  there  will  be  a 
good  response  from  Ireland.  The  prize 
schedule  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  ad- 
dress. 

A great  company  of  breeders  attended  the 
dispersal  sale  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
purest  herds  of  British  Friesian  cattle,  viz., 
that  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Case,  of  Stanfield,  East 
Dereham,  who,  being  of  a great  age,  has 
found  the  management  of  such  a big  herd 
too  much,  and,  therefore,  reluctantly  dis- 
persed it.  The  result  was  most  satisfac- 
tory, 91  head  averaging  no  less  than  £200 
IIS.  3d.  apiece.  The  top  price  was  700  gns. 
for  the  three-year-old  heifer  Stanfield  Em- 
press, an  excellent  specimen,  which  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Muggeridge, 
who  also  paid  550  gns.  for  another  three-year- 
old,  whilst  Mr.  Wallace  gave  650  gns.  for 
another  of  the  same  age.  Sixteen  cows  and 
heifers  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Case,  Gately 
Manor,  Elmham,  were  also  offered,  and 
averaged  £116  3s.  id.,  with  a top  price  of 
200  gns. 

Referring  to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Large  Black  Pig  Society  to  recommend  that 
pedigree  Large  Black  pigs  of  certain  ages 
should  be  of  certain  minimum  weights,  Mr. 
S.  F.  Edge  writes: — “ Such  a decision  is  one 
of  the  great  landmarks  in  the  breeding  and 
sale  of  pedigree  stock  that  will,  I believe, 
have  very  far-reaching  effects.  Certainly 
every  other  pig  society  will  have  to  follow 
suit,  and  set  up  some  schedule  of  weights 
that  their  pigs  should  weigh  at  particular 
ages  to  allow  them  to  be  classified  as  good 
sample  pigs.  This  new  rule  is  the  best  pro- 
tection that  buyers  have  had  against  under- 
sized and  badly-nourished  little  pigs  bought 
without  inspection.  In  addition,  it  will  be  a 
guide  to  new  breeders  to  indicate  what  their 
pigs  should  weight  at  certain  ages.” 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  have  published 
a list  showing  classes  and  prizes  for  tfieir 
Winter  Show  to  be  held  on  November  30th 
and  December  ist  this  year.  There  are 
eighteen  classes  for  cattle,  four  for  sheep, 
and  two  for  pigs.  Substantial  money  prizes 
are  offered,  ranging  up  to  £10  for  a first 
place  for  the  best  groups  of  oxen,  for  which 
there  is  also  offered  a champion  prize  of 
the  same  value.  Entries  for  all  classes 
close  on  ist  November  with  the  -A.gricul- 
tural  Superintendent,  Leinster  House,  Dub- 
lin. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  efl'ectual  remedy — never 
fails  when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d., 
2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau 
& Boyd,  H.  Moore  & .Vlexander,  Hunt  & 
Co.,  Hayes,  Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Bel- 
ford.  Ltd.,  etc. — Davidson  & Kay,  Aber- 
deen. 
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Carrying  Capacity  of  Land  Increased  by  Use  of  Basic  Slag. 


The  value  of  basic  slag  for  poor  grass 
land  was  very  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  an  experiment  conducted  at  the 
Clonakilty  Agricidtural  School,  Co.  Cork. 
This  experiment  was  designed  to  determine 
the  carrying  capacity  of  a pasture  to  which 
slag  had  been  applied  as  compared  with  the 
same  land  left  urimanured.  During  the 
period  1913-18  experiments — on  somewhat 
similar  lines — with  dairy  cows  had  been  car- 
ried out  at  Clonakilty  with  the  object  of  de- 
termining, in  terms  of  milk  yield,  the  im- 
provement in  the  pasture  following  a dress- 
ing of  slag. 

Subjects  of  Experiment. 

Early  in  1917  an  application  of  2 tons  of 
30  per  cent,  basic  slag  had  been  made  to  one 
of  the  plots  — ap- 
proximately 7i  cwts. 
slag,  at  a cost  of 
33s.  7d.  per  statute 
acre.  On  this  plot 
dairy  cows  had  been 
pastured  during  the 
following  season, 
and  that  of  1918. 

Any  improvement  in 
the  slagged  pasture 
which  occurred  in 
1919  was,  therefore, 
due  to  the  manure 
applied  in  1917;  the 
experiment  with 
store  cattle  was  to 
determine  the  resi- 
dual improvement 
after  pasturing  for 
two  seasons  with 
dairy  cows.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  ex- 
periment eight  i-J- 
year-old  crossbred 
Shorthorn  bullocks 
of  average  type, 
purchased  in  the 
local  market,  were 
divided  into  two 
lots  of  four,  as 
nearly  equal  in 
weight  and  general 
type  as  possible. 

One  lot  was  placed 
in  the  slagged  plot, 
and  the  other  in  the 
unmanured  plot,  and 
the  two  lots  were 
weighed  and  inter- 
changed on  the  plots 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks’  periods. 

Results. 

It  was  found  that  the  slagged  plot  was 
capable  of  carrying  an  extra  bvdlock  from 
the  date  of  starting  the  experiment,  and  as 
the  season  advanced  was  able  to  carry  two 
more  bullocks.  The  unmanured  plot,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  only  capable  of  carry- 
ing one  extra  bullock  for  a time.  Thus  the 
experiment  was  begun  on  the  31st  May. 
From  that  date  until  the  20th  June  two 
more  bullocks  were  added,  and  the  plot  car- 
ried 7 until  the  4th  October,  when  one  was 
removed.  From  the  latter  date  until  the  8th 
November  it  carried  six.  The  unslagged 
plot  carried  four  bullocks  until  20th  June, 
when  one  was  added,  and  five  until  the  4th 
October,  when  one  was  removed.  From 
then  until  the  8th  November  it  only  carried 
the  oriignal  number— four.  The  extra  bul- 
locks were  selected  of  a type  similar  to 
those  already  included  in  the  experiment. 
Increase  in  Weight. 

The  average  daily  gain  in  live  weight  on 


Which  is 


the  slagged  plot  was  2.03  lbs.;  on  the  no 
manure  plot,  1.50  lbs.,  showing  an  increase 
due  to  slag  of  .53  lb. — more  than  by  J lb. 
The  bullocks  on  the  slagged  plot  made  a 
total  live  weight  increase  of  19  cwt.  o qr. 
7 lb.,  as  compared  with  a total  increase  of 
10  cwt.  o qr.  7 lb.  of  the  bullocks  on  the 
unslagged  plot.  Consequently,  it  may  be 
stated  that  i acre  of  slagged  pasture  pro- 
duced a live  weight  increase  of  3 cwt.  i qr. 
24  lb.,  and  was,  therefore,  equal  to  r.9 — al- 
niost  2 acres — of  the  unmanured  pasture.  In- 
cidentally, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ex- 
periment bears  out  the  opinion  generally 
held  that  June  is  the  best  grass  month,  be- 
cause it  was  during  the  first  six  weeks’ 
period  that  the  biggest  daily  live  weight 
gain  was  made. 
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capable  of  hauling  four  tons  up  a gradient  of  1 in  12. 


Valued  at  £3  per  cwt.,  the  increased  live 
weight  (9  cwt.)  due  to  slag  was  £27.  But, 
in  addition,  there  had  been  increased  milk 
yields  of  530  gallons  and  593  gallons  during 
1917  and  1918  respectively,  which,  valued  at 
8d.  per  gallon,  gave  a return  of  £37  8s.  8d. 
The  total  money  return  from  the  use  of 
slag  during  a period  of  three  years  was  ac- 
cordingly £64  8s.  8d.,  and  this  was  obtained 
for  an  outlay  of  £9  5s.  on  basic  slag. 

In  summarising  the  results,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Adams,  who  conducted  the  experiments,  as- 
serts that,  in  Ireland,  if  grass  land  of  poor 
quality  would  give  anything  approaching 
the  results  obtained  from  dressing  with 
basic  slag  at  Clonakilty,  no  better  invest- 
ment for  his  money  is  presented  to  a farmer 
than  the  purchase  and  application  of  this 
fertiliser  to  his  poor  pastures;  and,  more- 
over,  he  has  no  doubt  that  there  are  large 
areas  of  inferior  pastures  hungering  for 
phosphates  which  would  give  as  good  or 
better  results  than  were  obtained  in  these 
experiments. 


SUMMER  APPLICATION  OF  SLAG. 

Particulars  of  an  experiment  conducted 
in  England  would  go  to  show  that  basic 
slag  applied  at  mid-summer  may  prove 
quite  as  effective  as  when  applied  in  winter. 
The  experiment  referred  to  was  carried  out 
at  Sevington,  in  Hampshire,  and  extended 
over  a considerable  number  of  years.  .Sheep 
were  grazed  on  different  plots,  and  were 
weighed  from  time  to  time.  One  plot  of 
3 acres  (Plot  No.  2)  had  received  four  tons 
of  lime  per  acre  in  1901.  On  June  13th, 
1907,  it  received  5 cwt.  of  basic  slag,  equal 
to  100  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre.  Mr. 
Ashcroft,  the  steward  of  the  Bath  and  West 
Agricultural  Society,  reporting  on  the  ex- 
periment, says:  “The  application  of  5 cwt. 

of  basic  slag  to  this 
plot  on  June  13th 
wrought  a marvel- 
lous transformation. 
It  is  commonly  said 
that  basic  slag  re- 
quires time  and 
plenty  of  rainfall  be- 
fore any  effect  can 
be  seen,  but  by  the 
August  weighing, 
eight  weeks  after- 
wards, the  change 
in  the  appearance  of 
the  plot  was  quite 
evident,  and  all 
through  the  follow- 
ing two  months  per- 
fectly remarkable, 
plenty  of  healthy 
looking  small  clover 
herbage  all  over  the 
plot.  It  is  most  in- 
teresting to  observe 
how  immediately  the 
sheep  bore  witness 
of  the  improvement. 
On  Plot  No.  2 the 
increase  of  weight 
per  sheep  in  the 
fourth  month  was 
9.1  lb.  No  other 
plot  approached 
that,  not  even  where 
sheep  were  having 
cake,  and  the  total 
increase  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  months  to- 
gether was  17.6  lb., 
which  again  is 
higher  than  any  other  plot.”  In  his 
report  for  the  next  season,  the  eighth, 
Mr.  Ashcroft  thus  expresses  himself: — “As 
soon  as  any  chance  of  growth  came  this 
spring  the  plot  became  full  of  clover  her- 
bage, which_  grew  so  luxuriantly  that  10 
sheep  were  increased  to  12  at  the  weighing 
in  May,  and  to  14  at  the  weighing  2nd  July. 
The  contrast  between  Plot  2 and  all  other 
plots,  so  deficient,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  clovers  and  bottom  herbage,  was  extraor- 
dinary, and  perhaps  all  the  more  so  in  a 
season  little  favourable  to  growth.  From 
being  at  the  very  bottom  of  all  the  manured 
plots,  and  very  often  lower  than  the  un- 
treated one.  Plot  2 jumps  at  once  to  the 
top,  and  gives  a total  increase  of  594  lb.,  a 
result  which  has  never  been  obtained  any 
season  on  any  of  the  manured  plots,  and 
only  exceeded  by  the  sheep  receiving  i lb. 
of  cake  per  day  on  Plot  i in  1907  and  1908. 
In  the  third  month  the  sheep  on  Plot  2 
averaged  an  increase  of  20.1  Ib.  per  sheep. 

Continued  allfoot^  of  col.  2,  next  pose. 
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POULTRY. 


THE  TRAP=NESTING  OF  DUCKS. 

This  week  we  have  had  a letter  from  a 
correspondent  asking  where  she  could 
buy  a really  well-marked  fawn  and 
white  Indian  Runner  duck  (1920)  from  a 
highly  fecund  strain,  the  object  being  to 
trap-nest  her  for  the  winter  to  discover  her 
value  for  fresh  blood.  We  were  regretfully 
obliged  to  say  we  do  not  know  where  such 
a bird  can  be  obtained.  Our  breeders  have 
not  yet  realised  the  possibilities  of  pedigree 
ducks  or  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to 
the  fawn  and  white  Runner  by  breeding  for 
the  perfect  markings  that  are  essential  for 
success  in  the  show  pen.  Few  of  the  pre- 
sent-day breeders  remember  what  the  origi- 
nal Runner  was  like,  but  it  was  a widely 
different  bird  from  that  which  wins  our 
present-day  shows. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
writer  of  these  notes  became  interested  in 
pure-bred  ducks,  a sitting  of  Runner  eggs 
was  purchased  in  February,  and  eight  nice 
ducklings  hatched  out  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 
These  birds  were  small  and  so  wild  that 
they  could  and  did  climb  up  a circular  fence 
of  4 ft.  wire  netting  put  round  their  sleep- 
ing place  as  a protection  against  rats. 
Their  vigour  and  rapid  growth  were  re- 
markable even  for  ducks,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing isth  August  all  the  ducks  (of  which,  we 
think,  there  were  six)  were  laying  well,  the 
eggs  being  white  shelled  and  of  fair  size  for 
such  young  birds.  An  account  was  kept  of 
the  laying  of  the  flock,  such  things  as  in- 
diivdual  records  not  having  been  heard  of 
in  these  days,  and  the  average  was  well  over 
200  eggs  per  duck,  although  the  exact 
figures  have,  unfortunately,  been  lost. 
These  ducks  were  rather  short  in  body,  but 
fairly  slim  until  they  laid  and  their  necks 
were  thin.  The  markings  were  fawn  and 
white,  but  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
them  to  win  under  a good  judge.  It  must, 
however,  be  said  that  there  were  few  who 
could  judge  Runners  in  these  days,  as  the 
breed  had  not  yet  become  popular  with  ex- 
hibition breeders. 

The  following  year  the  utility  type  was 
laid  aside  for  some  exhibition  stock;  an  old 
darke,  a former  Crystal  Palace  winner  and 
a very  beautiful  young  duck  being  pur- 
chased as  foundation  stock.  The  markings 
of  both  were  about  as  perfect  as  could  be, 
and  they  won  and  bred  ducklings  -that 
won  in  good  company,  but  the  ducks  did 
not  lay  like  the  old  utility  type.  Neverthe- 
less, it  paid  better  to  breed  for  feather,  and 
as  the  individual  records  were  never  kept, 
there  is  no  proof  what  these  well-marked 
ducks  were  capable  of  doing.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  must 
have  been  very  good  layers. 

It  was  observed  by  the  most  succesful 
breeder  of  Runners  of  these  days  that  ducks 
which  were  short  and  dumpy  laid  better 
than  those  of  the  long  thin  type;  this 
breeder  also  found  that  birds  in  which  the 
white  neck  feathers  ran  down  into  the  fawn 
of  the  back  were  better  layers  than  their 
more  perfectly  coloured  sisters.  We  have 
never  been  personally  able  to  test  this  state- 
ment about  colour,  but  we  are  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  exaggerated  slimness  so  much 
sought  after  by  judges  is  not  the  type  of 
body  that  conduces  to  heavy  laying. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  vital  question  of 
how  far  we  may  ignore  the  show  standard 
in  breeding  for  eggs.  We  must  own  to  a 
great  liking  for  the  beautiful  markings  of 
the  fawn  and  white  variety,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  very  nice  points  of  colour 
and  shape  must  be  allowed  to  go,  so  long 
as  we  have  reasonably  good  marking  and 
typical  birds  as  regards  shape  and  carriage. 
For  farm  flocks,  eggs  only  should  count. 
We  do  not  advise  trap-nesting  very  badly 
marked  birds,  as  the  progeny  of  such  will 
never  look  anything  but  mongrels  and  will 


lower  the  reputation  of  the  utility  Runner 
duck  as  nothing  else  can.  Now  that  the 
Utility  Poultry  Club  have  taken  the  matter 
up  and  are  arranging  for  a big  duck  laying 
test,  the  utiltiy  breeders  will  be  given  their 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
ducks  as  layers. 

Irish  breeders  are  placed  in  a most 
favourable  position  as  regards  this  industry, 
and  Ireland  could  be  made  the  centre  of 
supply  for  the  world’s  best.  The  climate 
is  ideal.  A very  dry  climate  and  burnt-up 
pastures  do  not  tend  to  heavy  laying  in 
ducks.  On  the  other  hand,  our  moist  cli- 
mate and  rich  green  fields  provide  so  much 
natural  food  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
flock  in  heavy  production  is  materially  re- 
duced, and  a longer  laying  season  is  pos- 
sible than  in  countries  where  the  summer  is 
hot  and  dry.  We  commend  the  industry, 
now  in  its  infancy,  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  sufficiently  enterprising  to  wish  to 
be  in  at  the  beginning. 

The  great  advantage  ducks  have  over 
hens  is  that  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  early 
morning,  and  so,  once  let  out,  the  recording 
is  over  for  the  day.  What  this  saves  in  time 
and  labour  only  those  who  have  recorded 
large  flocks  of  hens  can  ever  realise.  As 
in  the  case  of  hens,  the  choice  of  stock 
birds  is  all  important.  The  drake  must  be 
the  best  procurable,  and  those  contemplat- 
ing purchase  would  need  to  buy  early,  as, 
owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  breeders 
now  trapnesting,  the  supply  of  good  birds 
is  limited.  Readers  who  have  really  liigh- 
class  stock,  especially  recorded  stock,  would 
would  greatly  assist  us  by  advertising  in 
our  columns.  Even  where  only  two  or 
three  birds  are  available  for  disposal,  some- 
one will  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 

We  desire  especially  to  warn  readers 
against  statements  such  as  we  sometimes 
read  that  flock  averages  of  250  eggs  are 
easy  of  attainment.  There  is,  we  believe, 
no  such  flock  average,  or,  if  there  is,  we 
do  not  know  it.  The  best  individual  record 
we  have  come  across  is  that  of  an  English 
duck,  which  laid  320  eggs  in  a year.  The 
next  stands  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Young’s 
Irish-bred  “ Red  Ring”  with  a score  of  312. 
These,  as  we  have  many  times  pointed  out, 
are  wholly  abnormal.  Their  sons  are  of 
the  utmost  value  as  breeders,  but  they  will 
breed  very  few  ducks  to  reach  the  300-egg 
mark,  and  this  is  nothing  to  their  discredit. 
A flock  that  averaged  200  eggs  per  bird 
would  mark  an  achievement  of  which  any 
breeder  might  be  proud,  but  we  do  not 
doubt  the  ability  of  our  duck  keepers  to  ar- 
rive at  this.  The  difficulty  lies  in  keeping 
a just  balance  between  the  value  of  mark- 
ings and  the  value  of  records.  This  arises 
with  all  coloured  breeds,  whether  of  hens 
or  ducks.  It  has  given  the  pure  white 
breeds  an  unassailable  position  amongst 
hens,  and  unless  the  breeders  of  the  beauti- 
ful fawn  and  white  Runner  are  careful,  it 
will  place  the  white  Runner  (which  can 
hardly  be  called  a true  Runner)  in  the  same 
position  amongst  ducks. — M.  H.  M. 


Continued  from  previous  page. 

beating  the  sheep  on  Plot  i,  getting  a 
pound  of  cake,  which  averaged  18  lbs.  per 
sheep.” 

Danger  to  Pregnant  Stock. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  not  well 
to  turn  pregnant  stock  on  to  newly-slagged 
land  before  rain  has  washed  the  slag  off  the 
herbage,  and  it  is  possibly  better  not  to  do 
so.  Generally  speaking,  however,  there  is 
no  fear  of  stock  suffering  from  grazing 
newly-slagged  land.  As  soon  as  the  slag 
begins  to  take  effect  it  will  be  found  in 
cases  where  pastures  have  only  been 
slagged  in  parts,  that  the  stock  concentrate 
on  the  slagged  portions,  and  consequently 
these  look  barer  than  the  unslagged.  This 
result,  viewed  apart  from  its  cause,  some- 
times makes  farmers  needlessly  doubtful  as 
to  the  good  effects  of  slagging. 


ARE  “BRANDED  EGGS”  A 
POSSIBILITY?— 2. 

But  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  guarantee  under  a given  trade 
mark,  or  “ brand,”  as  it  is  more  generally 
called.  This  system  has  been  applied  to 
oranges  with  very  considerable  advantage  to 
the  growers  adopting  it,  and  to  practically  all 
types  of  foodstuffs.  The  trade  mark  becomes 
a guarantee  to  the  public  of  a standard  of 
quality,  and  to  the  producer  an  assurance 
against  substitution.  But  the  offering  of 

“ Branded  Goods  ” pre-supposes  a certain  de- 
gree of  publicity  in  order  to  get  the  “ brand  ” 
known.  That  the  query  whether  it  is  possible 
to  advertise  eggs  can  be  answered  with  a de- 
cided affirmative  is  beyond  question.  The  very 
considerable  assistance  given  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry by  certain  popular  newspapers  is  only 
understandable  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
potential  advertising  revenue;  it  is  bound  to 
come  ultimately,  and  those  papers  which  have 
already  succeeded  in  creating  a poultry  interest 
among  their  readers  will  reap  the  benefit. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  sketch  any  outline 
of  possible  advertising,  or  to  give  the  modus 
oferandi  of  inaugurating  a campaign,  but  a 
few  underlying  features  may  be  discussed.  In 
the  first  place,  as  I have  already  pointed  out, 
the  whole  matter  is  liable  to  be  dismissed  as 
being  quite  unnecessary.  This  objection  only 
has  force  owing  to  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  circumstances  that  will  become 
inoperative  once  normal  market  conditions  ob- 
tain. It  is  admitted  that  in  pre-war  days  poul- 
try farming,  except  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  was  extremely  precarious;  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  future  will  be  any 
kinder  in  this  respect  unless  the  whole  indus- 
try can  be  placed  on  a different  footing  by  the 
creation  of  a demand  for  new  laid  eggs  of  a 
specific  quality  and  freshness.  No  egg,  from 
■whatever  outside  source  it  may  originate,  can 
be  retailed  in  Great  Britain  under  a week  or 
ten  days  from  the  day  it  is  laid:  the  home  pro- 
ducer can  have  them  on  the  market  in  three. 
This  is  a commercial  factor  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  its  possibilities  have  not  only  been 
unexploited,  but  on  all  hands  one  hears  doubts 
expressed  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  call- 
ing attention  the  fact.  On  a normal  market  it 
would  mean  at  least  20  per  cent,  over  the  or- 
dinary selling  price  once  foreign  eggs  were  on 
the  nfarket,  an  increase  that  would  not  only 
pay  for  all  advertising  undertaken,  but  leave  a 
handsome  margin  over.  For  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a very  large  public  does  exist, 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  a superior  article. 
It  is  true  of  practically  every  other  food  com- 
modity, as  I have  already  pointed  out,  ranging 
from  tea  and  cocoa  to  dates  and  oranges;  even 
bread  has  been  branded  and  found  to  pay 
handsomely,  particularly  the  whole-meal  varie- 
ties. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  no  market  exists  for 
the  sands  to  attempt  to  create  one.  To  accept 
the  sand  to  attempt  to  create  one.  To  accept 
this  view  would  be  shutting  one’s  eyes  to  the 
trend  of  commerce  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Branded  goods  are  now  the  commonplace  of 
our  existence,  with  the.  one  exception  of  dairy 
produce,  which  is  still  sold  loose,  as  the  tech- 
nical expression  goes;  the  only  exception  being 
found  in  some  of  higher  class  dairy  retailing 
companies  who  are  boxing  soft  cheese  at  prices 
considerably  higher  than  the  same  goods 
would  fetch  loose.  But  behind  each  box  sold 
is  the  guarantee  of  the  company  concerned. 
But  even  if  it  was  true  that  no  market  e.xisted, 
its  creation  would  be  easy,  and  would,  indeed, 
call  for  no  special  genius,  but  it  is  open  to 
\ery  grave  doubt  whether  the  demand  is  not 
already  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply. It  is  a singular  fact  that  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  control  price  operated  for  eggs, 
dealers  were  willing  to  give  the  full  retail  frice 
for  eggs  whose  origin  and  freshness  was  ofen 
to  no  question.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  10  per  cent,  more  for  eggs  they 
could  guarantee,  and  the  only  conclusion  pos- 
sible is  that  a market  was  open  for  such  eggs. 
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or  they  were  anxious  to  hold  together  a con- 
nection yielding  better  returns  when  eggs  were 
clieaper. 

The  most  serious  objection,  perhaps,  arises 
in  the  difficulties  of  distributing.  The  dealer 
does  at  present  represent  a sales  factor  mak- 
ing for  convenience  and  saves  a lot  of  trouble. 
He  will  take  all  eggs  sent  in  and  the  actual 
producer  can  concentrate  on  production.  But 
the  weakness  of  this  system  is  that  it  places 
the  poultry  farmer  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market, 
and  the  larger  his  operations  the  more  the  de- 
pendence grows,  until  in  his  own  interest  the 
producer  of  the  eggs  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
fix  up  his  own  contracts,  and  often  enough  it 
pays  him  handsomely  to  do  so.  The  freshness 
and  reliability  of  his  eggs  repi'esent  an  element 
of  goodwill  which  assumes  considerable 
financial  value,  and  which  hitherto  had  gone  to 
the  credit  of  the  individual  dealers. 

But  it  might  be  objected,  should  the  pro- 
ducer wish  to  go  further  and  satisfy  the  public 
demand  direct,  he  is  likely  to  be  met  with  the 
inconvenience  of  a considerable  number  of 
small  consignments.  This  objection  is  due  to 
the  whole  question  of  sales  distributing  being 
misunderstood.  Should  Messrs.  Cadbury  en- 
deavour to  meet  each  demand  for  a tin  of 
cocoa  direct  the  Post  Office  would  soon  have 
something  to  say.  The  factory  is  concerned 
only  with  bulk  consignments;  the  wholesale 
distributing  centres  supply  the  retailer,  and  the 
retailer  the  public.  Much  the  same  chain  of 
distribution  would  be  necessary  for  branded 
eggs,  except  that  the  producer  would  probably 
fix  up  a working  agreement  with  retail  stores 
to  take  so  many  dozens  of  eggs  per  week  all 
properly  boxed  and  ready  for  handing  over 
the  counter.  Supporting  the  distributing 
centre  with  appropriate  local  advertising  and 
always  insisting  on  the  public  that  the  eggs 
emanated  from  such  and  suck  a farm  and  were 
guaranteed  as  perfectly  fresh  and  of  full 
weight. 

Eggs  so  sold  would  create  for  themselves  an 
ever  widening  market  at  prices  that  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  trouble 
involved.  Moreover,  the  actual  “ brand  ” it- 
self, once  it  became  acceptable  to  the  public, 
would  soon  represent  an  actual  cash  value  as 
“ Goodwill.”  But  the  principal  gain  would  be 
in  the  fact  that  the  eggs  were  being  marketed 
under  conditions  that  would  make  any  com- 
petition impossible  from  foreign  or  second 
grade  British  eggs;  would  ensure  a stable  pay- 
ing price,  and  make  the  producer  entirely  in- 
dependent of  fluctuating  local  values. 
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Need  for  Sunpplementary  Feedliinig  as  Season  Adt/ances. 


Specially  Contributed. 


The  paramount  aim  of  the  stock  owner 
with  cattle  at  grass  should  be  to  get 
his  beasts  finished  off  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  catch  the  early  markets,  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  such  a policy  success- 
fully the  changing  nature  of  the  grass  as 
the  grazing  season  advances  should  be 
Hosely  studied.  In  its  early  stages  of  growth 
grass  of  ordinary  quality  contains  quite 
sufficient  albuminoids  with  which  to  fatten 
bullocks,  provided  the  animals  can  secure 
the  requisite  quantity.  If  this  is  not  the 
case  a little  concentrated  food  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  such  food  ought  to  embody  an 
albuminoid  ratio  of  about  one  to  four  or 
five,  f.5.,  one  part  albuminoids  to  four  or 
five  parts  carbohydrates.  About  this  time 
of  the  year,  however. 

Grass  Begins  to  Change 

considerably.  In  the  case  of  clover  or  the 
grasses  the  process  of  seeding  decreases  in 
no  small  measure  the  nutritious  value  of  the 
grazing.  Obeying  the  law  of  nature,  grass, 
in  common  with  all  other  plants,  stores  up 
in  its  seed  practically  all  the  available  nutri- 
ment it  has  under  its  control  for  the  sake 
of  the  future  “ generation  ” of  the  species. 
Thus  it  is  that  as  a nutrient  its  value  to  the 
fattening  animal  falls  very  materially. 
Ability  to  recognise  this  fact  will  mean 
much  to  the  owner  of  grazing  cattle;,  there- 
fore, unless  concentrated  food  contain- 
ing a fairly  high  percentage  of  albuminoids 
be  given  as  a supplementary  ration  the  ani- 
mals will  either  cease  to  put  on  flesh  or 
actually  lose  it. 

A Supplementary  Ration. 

From  the  beginning  of  July  until  the  end 
of  August  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  com- 
pound meal  and  maize  or  of  two  parts  of 
maize,  with  one  part  of  decorticated  cotton 
cake,  would  make  a recommendable  supple- 
mentary ration.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try this  year  has  been  marked  by  a specially 
early  ripening  of  hay,  so  that  the  earlier 
this  supplementary  feeding  is  begun  the  bet- 
ter, for  what  is  true  of  hay  for  the  stack  is 
also  true  of  grass  for  the  fattening  bullock. 
It  is  because  of  this  special  circumstance 
that  so  many  complaints  have  recently  been 
heard  as  to  grazing  cattle  having  fallen  off 
in  condition.  No  animal  will  feed  with  a 
maximum  of  profit  if  it  is  continually  ex- 
cited or  rendered  uncomfortable  by  a too 
open  exposure  to  excessive  heat,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  any  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance of  fattening  cattle  should  be 
rigorously  guarded  against.  Every  care 
should  also  be  taken  to  provide  the  animals 
with  a reasonable  amount  of  shelter. 

Feeding  in  Late  Summer. 

By  about  the  middle  of  August  the  nitro- 
genous content  of  the  grazing  will  have  still 
further  decreased,  and  so  it  is  that  a yet 
richer  supplementary  ration  is  then  neces- 
sary. From  this  time  until  about  the  end 
of  September  a mixture  that  should  produce 
satisfactory  results  would  be  two  parts  de- 
corticated cotton  cake  to  one  part  of  maize. 
The  quantities  to  be  fed  will,  of  course,  de- 
pend upon  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of 
the  grass,  but  most  farmers  find  that  where 
the  animals  can  secure  a reasonably  full  bite 
from  two  to  three  pounds  per  head  per  day 
gives  excellent  results.  Sheep  are  very  hard 
on  pastures,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
quantity  they  eat  as  because  of  their  dainti- 
ness of  taste.  They  will  crop  certain  parts 
of  the  field  close  to  the  roots,  and  leave 
othps  in  long  tufts,  thus  doing  much  to 
spoil  next  year’s  growth.  Their  droppings, 
however,  are  splendid  manurial  factors  from 


which  tlic  grazing  benefits  immensely,  especi- 
ally if  it  has  had  a run  over  with  the  har- 
rows in  the  spring.  Horses  have  also  very 
bad  manners  while  grazing,  one  of  their 
faults  being  a peculiar  habit  of  congregating 
in  one  part  of  the  field,  thus  interfering 
with  that  equal  distribution  of  manurial 
substances  which  is  such  a valuable  asset 
where  an  evenly-nourished  pasturage  is  de- 
sired. 

In  Autumn. 

Subsequent  to  the  end  of  September  the 
supplementary  rations  for  bullocks  might 
be  decorticated  cotton  cake  alone.  It  is  best 
always  to  introduce  these  changes  with  a 
certain  degree  of  caution,  for  it  is  never 
good  for  a fattening  animal  to  have  changes 
of  food  “ sprung  ” upon  it.  The  dates  given 
are,  of  course,  only  approximate,  for  it  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  season,  district, 
and  even  the  particular  character  or  situa- 
tion of  any  given  field  as  to  when  it  is  best 
to  introduce  them.  Undecorticated  cotton 
cake  is  very  generally  favoured  with  far- 
mers in  the  autumn,  and,  so  long  as  they  re- 
cognise that  its  nitrogen  content  is  only 
about  half  that  of  the  decorticated  stuff,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  price  must  always  be  the  chief  de- 
termining factor  as  regards  the  choice  of 
concentrated  foods.  The  cattle  feeder  will 
be  wise,  however,  if  while  compounding 
rations  for  his  stock  he  remembers  that  it 
is  not  the  total  albuminoids  he  has  to  base 
his  systems  upon,  but  upon  the  digestible 
albuminoids,  for  it  is  obvious  that  unless  an 
animal  can  digest  any  given  food  factor, 
that  factor  is  of  no  value  to  it. — W.  J.  G. 


AGE  AT  FIRST  CALVING. 

Debate  on  the  proper  age  for  first 
calving  is  always  a fruitful  source  of 
discussion  among  dairymen.  One 
group  points  to  the  necessity  of  proper  phy- 
sical development  before  the  cow  begins  on 
the  very  arduous  task  of  yielding  milk 
through  ten  months  or  more  of  the  year. 
The  other  side  holds  that  late  calving  gives 
the  beef  qualities  in  the  cow  time  to  de- 
velop, and  encourages  a tendency  towards 
coarseness  in  the  dairy  animal. 

In  terms  of  ordinary  dairying,  the  ques- 
tion turns  on  which  system,  in  the  long  run, 
makes  the  most  money.  Does  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mature  cow  make  up  for  the  ex- 
tra feed  put  into  her  during  the  non-earn- 
ing period.  Does  the  added  year  or  two 
of  producton  in  early  life  of  the  early  calver 
balance  the  possible  loss  in  vitality  and  in 
long-time  average  production. 

An  experiment  that  has  been  conducted 
at  an  American  experiment  station  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  this  question.  Ten  cows 
were  included  in  the  experiment.  Five  calved 
at  the  average  rate  of  two  years  and  one 
and  four-tenths  months.  The  other  five 
averaged  three  years  and  one  month  at 
calving  time. 

In  the  first  lactation  period,  the  late 
calvers  produced  at  nearly  double  the  rate 
of  the  early  calvers.  During  the  second 
lactation  period  the  late  calvers  made  a 
record  6o  per  cent,  greater  than  the  early 
calvers.  In  the  third  period  the  early 
calvers  made  about  the  same  record  as  the 
late  calvers. 

One  interesting  point  about  the  results  is 
that  it  was  not  until  they  reached  the  third 
lactation  period  that  the  early  calvers  made 
as  good  a record  as  the  late  calvers  secured 
in  their  first  lactation  period.  The  late 
calvers,  aged  three  years  and  one  month 
at  time  of  freshening,  made  13,128  pounds 
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of  milk  and  443  pounds  of  fat  in  their  first 
period.  The  early  calvers,  aged  four  years, 
nine  and  one-half  months  at  the  third 
freshening,  averaged  13,552  pounds  of  milk 
and  467  pounds  of  fat. 

All  the  cows  in  this  test  were  of  the  same 
general  breeding  and  all  received  the  same 
care.  The  numbers  involved  are  too  small 
and  the  time  covered  too  short  to  warrant 
any  positive  conclusion.  It  does  seem,  how- 
ever, Uiat  late  calving  has  sound  grounds 
for  being  considered  good  commercial  dairy 
practice. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Col.  Balfour's  Farmers'  Account-Book. 
Published  by  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Innes,  Cupar, 
Fifeshire.  Fifteenth  edition.  Price 
6s.  6d. 

Farmers  who  are  anxious  about- the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Commissioners  on  Income 
Tax  will  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this 
well-known  account  book.  This  simple 
system  of  book-keeping  has  been  on  the 
market  for  over  50  years,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively by  farmers  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  Having  been  repeatedly  revised 
by  practical  farmers,  it  now  stands  as  the 
account  book  that  suits  the  average  far- 
mer’s needs.  The  new  edition  has  been 
specially  prepared  to  facilitate  the  farmer’s 
completion  of  Income  Tax  form  D.79.  This 
form  is  reprinted  in  the  account  book,  and 
with  it  are  instructions  on  which  pages  in 
the  book  the  information  asked  by  the  As- 
sessor is  to  be  found,  thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  farmer’s  work  in  rendering  his 

return.  

Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

The  volume  for  1919  of  the  R.A.S.E.  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  agricultural  society 
in  England,  and  it  is  their  eightieth  issue. 
Though  still  wearing  its  war-time  paper 
cover,  it  is  excellently  produced,  and  in  its 
contents  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
previous  issue.  As  usual,  the  first  half  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  original  contribu- 
tions, and  of  these  a very  interesting  selec- 
tion has  been  made.  Amongst  the  articles 
are  “The  Feeding  of  the  United  Kingdom,” 
by  Sir  R.  Henry  Rew,  K.C.B.;  “The  Pro- 
duction of  Clean  Milk,”  by  Thos.  Orr,  M.D.; 

“ Prices  of  Farm  Produce  and  Wages  of 
Farm  Workers  ” (with  thirteen  illustrated 
charts),  by  A.  W.  Ashby;  “The  Percheron 
Horse,”  by  A.  Ollivier;  “The  Reclamation 
of  Waste  Land,”  by  W.  Gavin,  M.A.,  and 
Dr.  E.  J.  Russell;  “The  Artificial  Seasoning 
of  Timber  in  Estate  Timber  Yards,”  by  A. 
J.  Wallis-Tayler,  C.E.  There  are  also 
several  interesting  reports  on  the  past  year 
respecting  agriculture  law,  the  Wages 
Board,  the  weather,  the  corn  and  wool 
trades,  etc.;  while  no  less  readable  are  the 
reviews  of  the  latest  books.  The  official 
reports  of  the  Society  occupy  the  second 
half  of  the  book,  last  year’s  Cardiff  show 
coining  in  for  particular  attention,  pictures 
being  given  both  of  the  winning  live  stock 
and  the  prize  jniplements.  All  through  the 
Journal  contains  good  reading,  and  credit 
is  due  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Orwell,  for  the 
excellent  arrangenient  of  the  contents.  The 
price  of  the  issue  is  ten  shillings. 


Red  Polls. 

A handsome  little  booklet  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society 
giving  an  illustrated  description  of  this  pro- 
gressing breed.  Alany  facts  and  figures  are 
given  111  proof  of  the  dual  merits— milk  and 
beef--of  the  Red  Poll,  and,  in  view  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  breed,  assurance 
IS  pven  of  a ready  market,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  pedigree  stock.  The  book- 
let, which  IS  exceedingly  well  got  up,  and 
illustrated  by  over  a dozen  photos,  can  be 
had  on  application  to  Mr.  C.  H Clarke 
Secretary,  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society.  24  War- 
rington Road,  Ipswich. 


SPORT  AND  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

PENETRATION. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

By  penetration  we  understand  the  strik- 
ing force  of  the  shot  pellets.  Pene- 
tration is  held  by  some  authorities  to 
be  of  far  more  importance  than  pattern, 
but  on  my  part  I don’t  go  quite  so  far  as 
this.  For  penetration  without  pattern  would 
be  as  useless  as  pattern  without  penetra- 
tion. If  one  or  even  two  pellets  struck  a 
bird  or  rabbit  with  such  force  as  to  go  clean 
through  it,  a kill  would  not  result  unless  a 
vital  spot  was  hit.  Similarly  if  the  mere 
pattern  was  so  close  as  to  smother  the  ob- 
ject with  shot  pellets  no  kill  would  result 
unless  some  two  or  three  of  those  pellets 
had  force  enough  to  penetrate  into  or 
through  some  vital  spot  or  other.  Here 
again,  then,  we  see  that  the  shooter’s  object 
should  be  to  obtain  some  kind  of  happy 
medium  and  pattern  not  too  close  or  too 
thin,  combined  with  good  striking  force  or 
penetration.  Shooters  are  not  in  agree- 
ment as  to  how  all  this  is  best  obtained. 
Some  aver  that  small  shot  driven  by  a high 
velocity  charge  of  powder  is  the  load  to  use 
for  far  or  near  shots,  and  contend  there  is 
far  more  likelihood  of  some  of  the  pellets 
reaching  a vital  spot,  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  pellets  in  the  charge.  Others 
say,  not  so;  and,  while  sticking  more  or 
less  to  the  ordinary  powder  charge,  use  a 
inuch  bigger  size  of  shot,  trusting  to  luck 
in  the  hope  of  some  one  or  perhaps  two 
pellets  of  the  heavier  shot  finding  their  way 
to  the  brain  or  heart,  lungs  or  spine,  or 
breaking  a wing.  One  pellet  of  large  sized 
shot  will  kill  or  disable  if  it  should  strike 
any  of  the  vulnerable  organs  I have  in- 
stanced. The  point  is,  can  it  be  depended 
on  to  do  so?  Experience  teaches  that  it 
cannot  be  relied  on  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, as_^  there  are  too  few  pellets  in  the 
charge.  Therefore,  among  game  shooters 
we  find  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 chiefly  in  use.  No.  6 
being,  I think,  prime  favourite.  Anyway, 
gunmakers  will  tell  you  there  is  more  No.  6 
used  by  game  shooters  than  of  all  other  shot 
sizes  put  together.  How  is  satisfactory  or 
adequate  penetration  arrived  at?  This  is  a 
detail  most  gunners  would  like  to  know 
something  about.  Well,  gunmakers  have 
different  ways  of  estimating  striking  force. 
Some  makers  when  testing  guns  for  pattern 
estimate  the  probable  degree  of  penetration 
by  observing  the  size  of  the  marks  made  by 
the  shot  on  the  iron  target.  The  harder  a 
pellet  strikes  the  whitewashed  iron  target 
the  more  it  flattens  out  and  the  bigger  mark 
it  leaves.  Other  men  use  a deal  board,  and 
observe  the  number  of  pellets  that  go  into 
it  and  through  it.  Again,  we  find  others 
firing  at  books  from  which  the  covers  have 
been  removed,  and  simply  counting  the 
number  of  pages  perforated.  Of  these 
methods  the  first-named  is  by  far  the  best, 
but  all  are  more  or  less  fallacious  and  mis- 
leading. The  correct  and  orthodox  way  of 
testing  a gun  purely  for  penetration  is  to 
use  Pettit’s  pads.  Pettit’s  pads  are  made 
for  the  purpose;  they  are  boards  of  match- 
wood  or  some  similar  substance  of  univer- 
sal density  and  toughness;  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  “ standardized,”  and  always  of  the 
same  quality.  A certain  number  of  these 
so-called  pads  are  arranged  one  behind  the 
other  with  some  slight  interval  between 
each,  and  are  fired  at  from  the  regulation 
range  of  forty  yards.  If  a certain  number 
of  pellets  (I  am  not  quite  sure  just  how 
many)  perforate  twenty-two  sheets  of 
Pettit  s pad,  then  the  gun  is  considered  to 
shoot  with  maximum  penetration.  The 
size  of  shot  used  in  carrying  out  this  e.x- 
periment  is  No.  6.  All  the  best  makers  in 
the  trade  test  for  penetration  in  this  man- 
ner, and  for  pattern  in  the  way  described  in 


my  previous  articles.  But,  reading  those 
articles  in  connection  with  my  present  re- 
marks, any  shooter  might  well  think  he  was 
up  against  tremendous  difficulties  in  getting 
a gun  to  give  satisfactory  patterns  or  satis- 
factory penetration,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
required  charge  of  powder  and  shot  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  those  qualities. 
Theoretically  he  is;  practically  he  is  not. 
The  shooter  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
object  and  purpose  of  every  gun  is  to  shoot 
game  satisfactorily  at  reasonable  sporting 
distances,  not  at  regulation  testing  ranges. 
These  distances  constitute  respectively  the 
differences  between  experiment  and  theory, 
and  practical  work  in  the  field.  No  shooter 
is  going  to  kill  much  game  forty  yards 
away,  and  at  the  intermediate  or  shorter 
distances  (at  which  game  is  usually  shot) 
his  gun  will  do  well  enough  if  he  is  content 
to  let  well  enough  alone. 

The  recent  arrest  of  three  military  offi- 
cers in  Ireland  by  the  Sinn  Fein  authorities 
is  most  regrettable.  But,  of  course,  every- 
one will  recognise  that  it  was  because  they 
were  military  officers  and  soldiers  they  were 
kidnapped,  and  not  because  they  were  en- 
gaged in  the  harmless  pastime  of  salmon 
fishing.  All  the  same,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  happend  at  all,  for  other 
anglers  and  tourists  will  become  alarmed 
and  refrain  from  coming  to  Ireland,  or  may 
depart  hurriedly  if  here  already.  Nothing 
in  the  past  has  so  materially  contributed  to 
the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the  rural 
population  of  Erin’s  Isle  as  the  angling  visi- 
tors of  each  summer  and  the  shooters  of 
each  winter.  Without  a thought  of  politics 
or  religion,  these  sportsmen,  usually  accom- 
panied by  their  lady  friends  and  relatives, 
came  to  fish  and  shoot  as  regularly  as  the 
seasons  came  round.  They  put  up  at  hotels, 
farm  houses,  private  houses,  and  all  sorts 
of  places,  and  spent  their  money  among  the 
rural  population  like  dirt.  Every  hunting 
season  similarly  brought  its  influx  of  hunt- 
ing men  and  women,  horses,  grooms,  and 
all  rest  of  it,  to  partake  of  the  unrivalled 
hunting  Ireland  has  always  provided  at 
about  half  the  outlay  such  sport  entails  in 
England.  Now,  however,  and  for  some 
considerable  time  past,  w'e  see  nothing  of 
all  this,  for  our  once  numerous  visitors  are 
afraid  to  visit  our  shores.  The  monetary 
loss  to  our  sporting  and  rural  districts  is 
incalculable,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  could  only  speak  out  it  is  a sad  and 
harrowing  tale  they  would  tell. 

Accounts  from  angling  districts  are  con- 
flicting. There  seems  to  be  good  sport  in 
Waterville  and  Kerry  generally;  but  else- 
where in  the  South  and  West  matters  are 
not  so  satisfactory.  There  appears  to  be 
little  doing  in  Galway,  except  on  the  lakes. 
All  over  the  North  sport  is  fair,  but  not  by 
any  means  good,  except  on  Lough  Melvin, 
Lough  Erne,  and  the  River  Erne.  Round 
Coleraine  rodsters  are  doing  little.  Belfast 
and  district  anglers  getting  some  trout,  but 
we  hear  of  no  salmon.  Our  home  waters 
(Liffey,  King’s  River,  and  others)  in  very 
indifferent  order,  with  sport  poor  as  it  well 
can  be.  ::  ;;  ;; 

At  the  recent  Ballymena  Quarter  Ses- 
sions the  following  resolution  was  passed: — 

“ We,  the  magistrates  meeting  at  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  division  of  Ballymena,  re- 
spectfully represent  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  in  our  opinion  the 
close  season  for  woodcock  and  snipe  for  the 
County  of  Antrim  should  be  fixed  from  the 
1st  March  to  ist  October.” 

W hy  there  is  not  more  “ whippet  racing  ” 
in  Ireland  is  a mystery  to  us.  It  is  capital 
fun,  devoid  of  all  crueltv,  and  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  sports,  except  football,  in  the 
mining  and  coalfield  districts  of  the  North 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  whippet  is  like 
a miniature  greyhound,  quiet  and  .'"riendly, 
and  easily  procured. 
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By  A.  D. 

The  war  has  brought  home  to  us  in  no 
unmistakable  way  the  many  uses  to 
which  our  timbers  may,  be  applied,  as 
also  the  beauty  and  graining  of  some  of  the 
woods,  many  of  which  can  well  hold  their 
own  in  that  respect  with  any  that  are  sent 
from  abroad.  Few  foreign  woods  can  compare 
with  British-grown  oak,  either  in  quality  of 
timber  or  beauty  of  graining,  while  that  of 
the  yew  and  laburnum,  the  box,  and  the  holly 
are  equally  valuable  in  these  respects. 

Yew  timber  is  of  beautiful  graiu  and  excel- 
lent quality,  and  the  country  saying  that  a 
post  of  yew  will  outlive  that  of  iron  is  well 
known.  It  is  the  slowest-growing  of  native 
trees,  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  wood  is  the 
hardest  and  most  durable.  The  colour  of  the 
wood  surpasses  that  of  any  other  in  beauty, 
being  of  a reddish  tint,  with  lighter  and  darker 
shadings,  while  the  annual  layers  of  wood, 
being  comparatively  thin,  render  the  graining 
remarkably  fine.  If  submerged  in  water  for 
some  time  the  timber  assumes  a lovely  pur- 
plish violet  tint,  which  is  quite  permanent. 
When  cut  into  veneers  it  is  much  used  in 
cabinet  work,  and  is  sought  after  by  engravers 
and  makers  of  mathematical  instruments, 
while  for  small  ornamental  household  articles, 
such  as  bowls,  punch  ladles,  and  fancy  boxes 
the  wood  is  greatly  in  request. 

Boxwood  is  of  a delicate  and  pleasing 
colour,  remarkably  firm  and  hard,  and  the 
heaviest  of  our  home-grown  timbers.  It  cuts 
srnoothly  and  evenly,  neither  splitting  nor 
tearing,  and  every  line  is  clearly  defined  and 
perfect.  It  is  the  best  wood  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  wood-engravers’  blocks,  while 
in  the  making  of  mathematical  instruments  it 
is  greatly  in  demand.  Whistles,  buttons, 
spoons,  snuff  boxes,  and  weavers’  shuttles  are 
also  made  of  boxwood.  For  scales,  gauging 
rods,  thermometers,  and  wherever  numbers 
have  to  be  cut  on  wood  it  is  largely  in  de- 
mand; English  boxwood  weighs  fully  80  lbs. 
to  the  cubic  foot,  and  is  quite  equal  in  appear- 
ance and  quality  to  that  sent  from  abroad. 

The  wood  of  the  holly,  though  rarely  pro- 
curable in  quantity,  is  of  considerable  value  in 
the  making  of  mathematical  instruments.  It 
is  also  in  request  for  fancy  turnery  and  inlaid 
work,  and  is  sometimes  sold  as  ebony  when 
“ ebonised.”  It  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  of 
fine  grain,  takes  a nice  polish,  and  works  well 
under  the  tools  of  the  carpenter.  The  bark  of 
the  holly,  after  boiling,  bruising,  and  fermen- 
tation, forms  a substance  known  as  birdlime. 

The  timber  of  the  elder,  which  is  white, 
close-grained,  and  very  compact,  is  valuable  in 
many  ways,  and  when  of  fairly  large  size,  say 
six  inches  square,  is  much  sought  after  for 
printing  blocks  and  inlaying  of  furniture. 
It  can  readily  be  stained  in  imitation  of  box- 
wood or  mahogany. 

Mulberry  timber  is  valuable  as  cabinet  wood, 
and  is  frequently  turned  into  fancy  utensils  for 
the  household.  It  is  a smooth,  clean  wood, 
with  a distinct 
and  well-defined 
grain,  and  is  little 
apt  to  crack  or 
warp. 

Cedar  of  Leba- 
non timber  pro- 
duced in  this 
country  is  of  a 
pleasing  reddish- 
white  colour, 
brittle  though 
long  grained, 
light  for  its 
bulk,  easily 
worked,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a good 
polish.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the 


Webster. 

oldest  Egyptian  coffins  still  in  existence  were 
made  of  the  wood  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
Oriental  sycamore.  Cedar  wood  contains  a 
volatile  essential  oil,  which  has  the  curious 
property  of  unsettling  printer’s  ink  and  mak- 
ing it  run. 

The  timber  of  the  cherry  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of 
its  medullary  process,  which  gives  the 
longitudinal  section  a bright  satiny  lustre  and 
renders  it  well  suited  for  ornamental  cabinet 
work.  Though  slightly  varying  in  colour  with 
age,  the  wood  is  of  a light  mahogany  tint,  in- 
clined to  red,  firm,  and  remarkably  close  in  the 
graining,  easily  worked  and  susceptible  of  a 
nice  polish.  Cherry  pipes  and  cigarette-holders 
are  in  request  by  smokers  on  account  of  the 
pleasant  flavour  they  impart  to  the  tobacco. 

Elm  wood,  particularly  that  of  the  Scotch 
or  mountain,  is  of  a rich,  dark  brown  colour, 
and  makes  most  attractive  panelling,  while  it 
is  largely  employed  by  the  wheelwright  and 
cabinet-maker.  Timber  with  a cross  _ or 
“ curly  ” grain  is  much  in  request  for  wains- 
cotting  purposes. 

Acacia  timber  is  of  a beautiful  greenish- 
white  colour,  changing  to  a dark  buff  or  brown 
when  quite  dry,  marked  distinctly  with 
brownish  veins,  and  is  very  responsive  to  the 
art  of  the  carpenter.  English-grown  wood  of 
the  acacia  has  been  used  for  turnery  purposes 
and  largely  as  tree  nails  for  gates  and  out- 
buildings. Fence  and  gate  posts  of  the  acacia 
have  been  known  to  be  in  the  ground  for 
three-quarters  of  a century  and  remain  per- 
fectly sound. 

Laburnum  wood  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  our  home-grown  timbers,  being  of  a rich 
dark  brown,  and  in  fully-matured  specimens 
black,  with  a lighter  veining  towards  the 
centre.  The  contrast  between  the  younger 
wood,  which  is  of  a bright  yellow,  and  the 
black  and  brown  of  the  heartwood  is  most 
pronounced.  Bowls  made  of  laburnum  wood 
are  recommended  on  account  of  their  quality 
being  uniform  throughout.  Pulleys  and  blocks 
made  of  this  timber  are  of  almost  everlasting 
wear,  while  pegs,  wedges,  and  articles  of 
turnery  are  made  of  the  wood,  and  as  a sub- 
stitute for  ebony  laburnum  wood  is  often  em- 
ployed. 


CONTROLLING  SHAPE  OF  TIMBER,  ' 

According  to  the  Daily  Mail,  the  School  of 
Forestry  at  Cambridge  have  announced  their 
ability  to  grow  square  trees.  Such  trees  of 
commercial  value  have  not  yet  been  grown, 
but  there  exists  in  the  school  a wonderful 
specimen  of  the  oblong  tree,  which  has  helped 
to  the  discovery  of  a real  secret  of  growth. 
The  trunk  in  question  is  about  30  in.  by  2 in. 
Its  curious  shape  was  due  to  more  than  a little 
bruise  or  two,  which  had  persuaded  it  to  grow 
like  anything  in  one  direction  and  not  at  all 
in  any  other.  A similar  bruise  on  another 
trunk  made  it  grow  a round  table-top  of  beau- 
tifully patterned 
wood,  vastly 
harder  than  the 
normal  tree,  in 
spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  grew  very 
much  more 
quickly.  Other 
discoveries  a n d 
e x p e r i ments 
prove  that  an  ar- 
tistic bruise, 
which  may  be  no 
more  violent  than 
a strong  pressure 
with  the  finger 
tips,  can  make  a 
tree  expand  in  a 
desired  direction. 


CLEAN  CULTURE 

THE  NEW  soil,  HOIENCE. 

By 

BAMP80N  MORGAN. 

An  original  and  scieatiiio  treatise  on  the 
mineralised  humuo  method  of  soil  fertiliHation 
without  animal  manure. 

Crown  folio.  Price  5/-  net. 

TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
THE  LAND. 

A popular  guide  to  the  Science  of  Fruit, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Culture  on  Clean  Inten- 
sive Lines  for  Private  Gardeners  and  Com- 
mercial Growers. 

BY  SAMPSON  MORGAN. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Price  5/-  net. 

DUBLIN:  THE  TALBOT  PRESS,  LTD., 

89  TALBOT  STREET. 


Bumper  Harvest  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  Guaranteed. 


SEWER  PIPES 

Cattle  Feeding  Troughs,  Field 
Drain  Pipes,  Bricks,  Tiles 
Cement,  Building  Materials 

McFERRAN  & GUILFORD 

Limited 

12  and  16  TARA  STREET,  DUBLIN 

Telephone  and  Telegrams:  — 
“McFERRAN,  DUBLIN  108" 


CORRY’S 

ORIGINALTOBACCO  LICE  POWDER 

(Free  of  Duty  since  1866.) 

For  Lice  and  all  Skin  troubles  in  Cattle,  Horses, 
Pigs,  etc.,  for  preventing  Fly  on  Sheep  and  Warble 
Fly  in  Cattle,  also  for  Fleas,  etc.,  on  Dogs,  Cats, 
Poultry  and  their  nests. 
NON-POISONOUS. 

No  risks  from  CHILL  as  by  Washing. 
APPROVED  BY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  Tins,  1/6  and  3/-;  also  in  Bulk. 

Also  Corry’s  Ringworm  Lotion,  Equisan  Mange 
Specific,  Maggot  Lotion,  Foot  Rot  Lotion,  Corry’s 
Warble  Fly  Lotion,  and  the  Red  Seal  Chilblain 
Lotion,  in  bottles,  1/3. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS. 


Manufactured  by 

CORRY  & CO.,  LTD.,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E.i. 


DAIRY  UTENSILS 
SEPARATORS  : 
CHURNS  : : : : 

BUTTERWORHERS 


The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  & 22  3 BACHELOR'S  WALK.  DUBLIN 


MONEY  IN  FOWL 

Healthy  chicks  mean  healthy,  paying  poultry.  Keep  your 
chicks  free  from  Gapes  by  giving  them  OSCO.  Price  I/-  2/- 
and  3/6.  SHUK  restores  health  to  drooping  fowl,  and  prevents 
cholera.  Price  2/-  and  1/-.  Postage  9d.  extra.  Sold  everywhere. 
Agent : — Cork  Chemical  6-  Drug  Co.,  Cork. 

Makers:  — Ovelle  Spice  Co.,  Newry. 


just  as  an  insect  by  a little  juice  or  well 
directed  puncture,  can  create  a gall  or  curl 
a leaf.  

If  you  appreciate  The  Farmers’  GAZETTE 
tell  your  friends  about  it. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  ENGLISH  SHOW. 

RECORD  DISPLAY  AT  DARLINGTON. 

AKI;ALLY  great  show  was  held  at  Dar- 
lington last  week  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England.  It  was 
the  seventy-ninth  fixture  of  the  society,  and 
in  many  respects  created  a record.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  previous  visit  of  the  society 
to  Darlington,  in  the  year  1895,  the  show 
occupied  an  area  of  90  acres  and  had  a 
total  entry  of  1,703;  now  120  acres  were 
required,  there  being  as  many  as  3,340 
entries,  the  largest  total  since  the  Shrews- 
bury Show  six  years  ago.  The  exhibits, 
which  were  composed  chiefly  of  live  stock 
and  farm  machinery,  were  most  comprehen- 
sive, there  being  represented  fifteen  breeds 
of  horses,  twenty  breeds  of  cattle,  tw-enty- 
four  breeds  of  sheep,  and  ten  breeds  of 
pigs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
breeds  of  poultry,  rabbits,  goats,  etc.  The 
display  of  machinery  and  implements  was 
also  large.  There  were  close  on  five 
thousand  implements  entered,  amongst 
which  were  many  of  new  design,  a huge 
assortment  of  tractors  was  also  to  be  seen, 
and  a most  interesting  section  was  made  by 
the  machinery  in  motion.  Other  exhibits 
at  the  show  included  butter,  cheese,  cider 
and  perry,  bottled  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
w'ool,  while,  as  usual,  a great  attraction  was 
provided  by  the  countless  business  stands. 
A new  feature  in  the  way  of  stands  at  this 
year’s  show  w'as  the  group  of  tents  erected 
by  the  leading  breed  societies. 

The  weather  during  the  week — the  show 
remained  open  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday 
— was  wild  and  showery,  but  the  attendance 
throughout  w'as  of  record  dimensions,  over 
50,000  people  being  present  on  the  second 


day.  'J'he  visitors  included  many  notable 
personages,  and  amongst  the  large  foreign 
contingent  were  Japanese,  Servians,  Bel- 
gians, Danes,  S.  Africans,  Australians, 
New  Zealanders,  Canadians,  and  Americans. 

HORSES. 

The  equine  entries  totalled  714,  and  were 
led  by  a fine  collection  of  05  Shire  horses, 
which  were  divided  into  eleven  classes. 
The  champion  gold  medal  for  the  best  stal- 
lion was  won  by  a stylist  two-year-old 
named  Foch,  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Forshaw  and  Sons.  The  champion  gold 
medal  for  the  best  female  was  won  by  one 
of  the  King’s  entries,  a beautiful  filly  named 
Maid  Marian  2nd.  Sir  Bernard  Greenwell’s 
colt,  Marden  Premier,  won  a first  prize  in 
the  yearling  Shire  class,  a massive  bay 
stallion  in  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Burs- 
cough  Friar  led  in  the  three-year-old 
stallion  class,  and  first  prize  brood  mares 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Joseph  Carson  and 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Son. 

Clydesdales  came  next  with  an  entry  of 
7C.  The  male  championship  here  was 
secured  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Montgomery’s  Fyvie 
Sensational,  a two-year-old  bay  stallion  got 
by  Hiaw'atha  Again.  The  female  champion 
was  jtrovided  by  Mr.  Jas.  Gray’s  two-year- 
old  filly  Peace.  Other  leading  wdnners  in 
their  classes  in  the  Clydesdale  section  were 
Mr.  J.  Kilpatrick’s  yearling  colt  Craigic 
Insignia,  same  owner’s  stallion  Blackwood, 
Mr.  R.  Young’s  Perfect  Lady,  a yearling 
filly,  Mr.  J.  Gray’s  marc  St.  Anne,  and  Mr. 
D.  D.  Murray’s  mare  Queen  of  the  Ring. 

The  Suffolk  breed  was  represented  by  a 
splendid  section  of  68.  The  leading  award 
in  this  case  was  the  Coronation  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  the  best  stallion,  and  this 
was  won  by  Morston  Connaught,  a powerful 
six-year-old  got  by  Decider.  This  owner 
also  gained  first  prizes  with  his  colt  Morston 
Gold  Chance  and  his 
three-year-old  stal- 
lion Morston  Gold 
Seal,  W'hile  amongst 
other  successful  ex- 
hibitors of  this  breed 
were  Mr.  Joseph 
Watson,  with  his 
two-year-old  stallion 
Sudbourne  Foch  and 
his  filly  foal  ; Mr.  A. 
Carlyle  Smith,  with 
his  yearling  filly 
Ashmoor  Bessie  ; 
and  Sir  Cuthbert 
Quilter,  with  his 
two  mares,  Bawdsey 
Hayseed  and  Bawd- 
sey Juno. 

Another  interest- 
ing section  was  that 
devoted  to  P e r- 
cheron  horses,  of 
which  there  were 
five  classes  with  a 
total  entry  of  41. 
Mr.  Henry  Overman 
was  a successful  ex- 
hibitor here,  show- 
ing the  first  and 
second  winners  — 
Misanthrope  and 
Lager— in  the  stal- 
lion class,  the  first 
prize  brood  mare  in 
his  Niobe,  and  also 
the  best  colt.  His 
stallion  Misanthrope 
was  awarded  the 
champion  prize. 
Mrs.  Robt.  Emmet 
also  showed  a couple 
of  winners,  her  grey 
mare  Messaline 
leading  in  the  barren 
or  maiden  mare 
class,  and  her  Ma- 
laria coming  second 
of  the  brood  mates. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cook's 


Perfection  came  first  of  the  stallions  under 
16  h.  2 in.  I'here  were  a dozen  classes  of 
breeding  hunters,  which,  numbering  83, 
made  the  biggest  of  the  horse  sections. 
They  were  an  excellent  lot  on  the  whole, 
and  a fine  winner  in  the  opening  class  was 
found  in  Mr.  Bullows’  colt  Stort.  1 he 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  with  Repose,  won  in 
the  two-year-old  class;  Mr.  F.  B.  Wilkin- 
son's gelding  Joy  came  first  of  the  three- 
year-olds;  while  in  the  filly  classes  the 
chief  awards  went  to  Major  Nickisson’s 
.-\igrette  and  Mr.  G.  Dickinson’s  Cork 
Silver  Pheasant  (champion  gold  medal) 
and  Cork  Victory.  The  winners  in 
the  mare  classes  were  Sir  -A..  J.  Dor- 
man’s Swift,  Major  Behren’s  Heather  III., 
and  Mr.  Kenyon’s  Beauty  Darling,  the  Last- 
named  also  winning  the  champion  medal 
for  the  best  mare. 

Of  the  leading  winners  in  other  sections 
mention  might  be  made  to  H.M.  the  King’s 
Beadlam  Brisco,  the  champion  Cleveland 
bay  stallion;  Mr.  J.  Welford’s  Grange  De- 
light, and  the  champion  Cleveland  bay- 
mare;  Mr.  Hinricksen’s  Berftrano,  cham- 
pion Hacknev  stallion,  and  Sir  Lees 
Knowles’  Slashing  Dorothy,  champion 
Hackney  mare. 

CATTLE. 

There  were  1,175  entries  of  cattle,  repre- 
senting more  than  twenty  different  breeds. 
The  Shorthorns  were  the  chief  feature,  and 
were  reckoned  to  be  the  best  lot  ever  seen 
together.  The  champion  prize  for  the  best 
Shorthorn  bull  was  won  by  Sanquhar  Grand 
Courtier,  a massive  four-year-old,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  O.  W.  Porritts,  and  which  in 
his  class  beat  Mr.  G.  Harrison’s  Ruler 
(second)  and  Mr.  Marshall’s  Pellipar  Iris 
(third).  The  best  female  in  the  Shorthorn 
classes  was  judged  to.  be  Mr,  W.  M.  Gaza- 
let’s  Balnakyle  Augusta  2nd,  and  the  cham- 
pion prize  for  Dairy  Shorthorn  bulls  was 
won  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Tory’s  Babraham  Lord 
Price.  Other  notable  winners  of  this  breed 
were  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  first 
prize  two-year-old  bull.  Ducal  Favourite; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Strickland’s  Brandsby  Undine 
King,  and  Sir  Richard  Cooper’s  Billington 
Snowstorm,  the  first  prize  yearling  bull; 
Mr.  J.  Barnes’  Charlotte  Queen,  the  first 
prize  milch  cow,  and  the  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster’s first  prize  dairy  cow.  Bare  Charm. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  Friesian  breed 
came  next  to  Shorthorns  with  a total  entry 
of  96,  which  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
progress  this  breed  has  made  in  England. 
A magnificent  two-year-old  bull  named 
Bulkeley  Klaskis  Ceres  gained  first  prize 
in  his  class  and  the  male  championship  for 
Air,  Jas.  E.  Hughes;  in  an  older  bull  class 
Alessrs.  Eaton  and  Aluggeridge,  of  Sussex, 
wmn  with  Kirkhill  Karel,  a massive  six-and- 
a-half-year-old,  Alessrs.  A.  and  J.  Brown’s 
Pelygards  Bles  Albert,  last  year’s  Royal 
champion,  here  coming  second;  and  in  a 
strong  class  of  yearling  bulls  Air.  P.  S. 
Conyer’s  Colton  Bert  Brain  proved  the  win- 
ner. The  female  championship  here  was 
won  by  Alessrs.  A.  and  J.  Brown  with 
Hedges  Dutch  Stately,  a beautiful  cow  that 
has  given  over  900  gallons  with  her  first 
calf  since  January  i6th.  In  a couple  of  hei- 
fer classes  the  chief  winners  were  Alessrs. 
W.  and  R.  Wallace’s  Knebworth  Countess 
and  the  Hache  Herd’s  Clockhouse  Vic 
Rinze. 

There  was  a very  nice  lot  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  Last  year’s  champion  bull,  Capt. 
Scott’s  Etrurian  of  Bleaton,  carried  off  a 
similar  distinction  here,  reserve  going  to 
Air.  J.  Kennedy’s  four-year-old  cow  Alen- 
doza.  The  winning  two-year-old  bull  was 
Air.  J.  H.  Bridge’s  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the 
yearling  Air.  Brassey’s  Black  Knight  of 
.Auchterarder.  Alarsala  led  in  the  1917-1918 
heifer  class  for  Air.  J.  Kennedy,  and  Air. 
J.  J.  Cridlan’S  Eve  3rd  of  Alaisemore  for 
yearlings. 

There  were  eight  Hereford  classes.  In 
the  aged  bull  class  Air.  T.  R.  Thompson’s 
Resolute,  that  cost  8,000  gns.  as  a yearling, 
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won  ill  si  prize,  and  was  also  awarded  tlic 
chanitiion  prize.  Of  the  two-year-old  bulls 
Mr.  .S.  rymaii’s  rremier  came  lirst,  and  in 
a couple  of  yearliiijr  classes  llie  leaders 
were  Capt.  Hincke’s  Manscl  Banner  Master 
and  Mr.  W.  Griflith’s  Digger.  'I'he  seven- 
year-old  cow  Garland  won  fir.st  in  her  clas.s 
and  the  female  championship  for  the  Earl 
of  Coventry,  and  the  winning  heifers  were 
Mr.  O.  Williams’  Holly  Nancy  and  Mr.  K. 
W.  Milne’s  Stanway  Necklace  6lh. 

Amongst  the  other  breed  exhibits  were 
the  Kerry  and  Dexter.  There  was  a good 
representative  display  of  Kerries.  Many 
were  bred  in  Ireland,  but  none  came  over 
from  Irish  exhibitors.  The  silver  cliallenge 
cup  offered  by  the  English  Kerry  and  Dex- 
ter Cattle  Society  went  to  Capt.  Nelson 
Zambra,  M.C.,  of  Hattingley  House,  with 
Minley  Mistress,  a splendid  type  of  the 
Kerry  breed.  Aged  bulls  were  led  by  Lady 
Fitzgerald’s  Buckland  Battle,  the  youngest 
in  the  class  of  three.  Capt.  Nelson  Zam- 
bra followed  closely  with  Mangeston  Gort- 
more  Drops  2nd,  a bull  possessing  type  and 
quality.  Yearling  bulls  produced  five  en- 
tries, Messrs.  L.  Harrison  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
providing  the  winner  with  Valencia  Lings- 
man.  Mr.  J.  W.  Towler  was  second  with 
Dauntless  of  Carton,  and  reserve  went  to 
Capt.  Zambra’s  Hattingley  Hero. 

In  the  senior  class  for  cows  Capt.  Nelson 
Zambra,  M.C.,  led  with  Minley  Mistress, 
followed  by  Gort  Primrose  8th,  shown  by 
Mr.  John  W.  Towler.  Lady  Fitzgerald 
came  to  victory  with  Buckland  Blue  Bell  in 
the  class  for  heifers  in  milk,  with  Capt. 
Nelson  Zambra,  M.C.,  again  closely  follow- 
ing with  his  Castle  Lough  Cowship;  and 
in  the  class  for  heifers  not  in  milk  Mr. 
John  W.  Towler  led  with  Vaddy  Mourne 
3rd,  and  was  also  second  with  Vaddy 
Mournemore. 

The  winning  old  Dexter  bull  was  found 
in  Mr.  H.  G.  Jones’s  Downford  Dandy, 
second  being  Mrs.  H.  J.  Nutt’s  Fillongley 
Forester.  The  latter  breeder  took  a simi- 
lar award  in  the  yearling  bull  class,  being 
beaten  by  Mr.  R.  Tait  Robertson’s  La 
Mancba  Masher,  a nice  quality,  well-pro- 
portioned red.  The  winning  cow  was  Mrs. 
Nutt’s  Fillongley  Faith,  a four-year-old, 
showing  good  character  and  well  brought 
out.  The  heifers  in-milk  went  to  Mr.  T. 
A.  Stephens’  Light  Heart,  and  the  1918  or 
1919  section  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Jones’  Downford 
Ditlany. 

The  Red  Poll  breed  were  also  strongly 
represented,  Messrs.  T.  Brown  and  Sons’ 
Marham  Dauntless  winning  the  male  cham- 
pionship, and  Mr.  J.  B.  Dimmock’s  Shot- 
ford  Lady  Mary  the  female  championship; 
the  champion  Jersey  bull  was  Major  the 
Hon.  Harold  Pearson’s  Pioneers  Noble, 
with  Mrs.  Evelyn’s  Dairymaid  champion  of 
the  females;  while  in  the  Guernsey  section 
the  respective  champions  were  Mrs.  Bain- 
bridge’s  bull,  Hamil  of  Marazion  and  the 
Duchess  of  Albany’s  cow,  Bositow  Golden 
Heart. 

SHEEP. 

There  was  a total  entry  of  739  sheep, 
representing  some  two  dozen  breeds.  Lady 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Hicks  were  lead- 
ing exhibitors  of  Southdowns,  and  each 
gained  a champion  medal;  the  Border- 
Leicester  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Son,  and  a similar 
award  for  Cheviots  was  secured  by  Messrs. 
Robson  and  Dodd.  Leading  winners  in 
other  sections  included: — Messrs.  H.  W. 
Stilgoe,  Ackers  and  Co.,  F.  Penson,  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  with  Oxford  Downs; 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Tanner,  R.  E.  Birch,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  with  Shrops.;  Messrs. 
H.  E.  Smith  and  Chivers  and  Sons  with 
Suffolks;  and  Messrs.  C.  Nicholson,  C.  E. 
Howard,  J.  H.  Dean  and  Sons,  and  W.  H. 
Watson  with  Lincolns. 

PICS. 

The  entry  of  692  pigs  was  a large  and 
gratifying  increase  on  last  year.  There 


were  leu  breeds  represented,  including  the 
newly-revived  Wessex  Saddleback.  Sii 
Gilbert  Greeiiall  was  successful  in  vviunmg 
the  champion  gold  medal  witli  his  L.ugi' 
Wliitc  boar,  Worslcy  Jay  3.Sth,  and  tlie 
silver  challenge  cup  with  his  Worsicy  jay. 
Tlie  champion  gold  medal  for  Middle 
Whites  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Chivers  with  his 
boar,  Iliston  Slirewsbury  2nd;  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  Tamworth  boar  went  to 
Mr.  B.  I.  Phillips;  Major  Morrison  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Beeton  gained  champion  awards  with 
their  Berkshires,  and  similar  awards  for 
Large  Blacks  were  secured  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bastard  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Hooley.  In  a strong 
section  of  Gloucestershire  Old  Spots  pigs 
Capt.  Brassey  won  two  silver  challenge 
cups,  and  the  chief  awards  for  the  Wessex 
Saddleback  breed  went  to  Sir  W.  G.  Wat- 
Other features  at  the  Show  included  poul- 
try, rabbits,  goats,  dairy  produce,  etc.;  while 
in  the  flower  classes  several  prizes,  includ- 
ing the  large  gold  medal,  were  won  by 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards,  Co.  Down. 


THE  IRISH  PACKING  CO.,  LTD. 

Completion  of  the  Works. 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Irish  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  held  at 
the  Works,  Drogheda,  on  Thursday, 
24th  June,  Sir  Arthur  Du  Cros,  Bart.,  M.P., 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  ot 
the  report  and  accounts,  said  that  was  the 
first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany. Its  date  was  fixed  as  far  ahead  as 
possible  in  order  to  reach  completion  or 
practical  completion  of  their  works  before 
they  met,  and  it  was  being  held  there  so 
that  shareholders  could  judge  for  them- 
selves by  personal  inspection  as  to  the  pro- 
gress and  efficiency  of  their  works,  and  the 
scale  upon  which  they  have  been  conceived. 
The  balance  sheet  was  merely  a record  of 
expenditure  from  the  Sth  November,  1918, 
to  the  31st  March,  1920,  and  showed  that 
during  that  period  a sum  of  £232,104  2S.  jd. 
had  actually  been  expended  in  the  creation 
of  the  fixed  assets.  The  actual  cash  capital 
received  after  payment  of  preliminary  ex- 
penses amounted  to  £218,042  7s.  4d.,  the 
difference  in  expenditure  in  fixed  assets 
being  made  up  of  temporary  advanoKs  from 
the  company’s  bankers,  and  by  \yay  of  credit 
in  the  usual  manner.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  had  been  expended  on  working  stocks 
and  for  overhead  construction  expensp 
about  £30,000,  which  had  been  financed  in 
the  same  way.  Since  the  date  of  the  bal- 
ance sheet  further  considerable  expenditure 
had  been  incurred;  the  completion  of  the 
woi-ks  and  steamers  being  pressed  forward 
to  the  utmost  extent  in  the  power  of  the 
management.  The  company  had,  in  fact, 
expended  on  its  equipment  more  than  the 
whole  of  its  issued  capital,  and  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  expenditure  of  its  un- 
issued capital  as  well. 

After  referring  to  the  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  operations,  the 
Chairman  said  that  every  piece  of  material 
required  for  the  starting  of  their  factory 
was  either  on  the  road  or  on  the  site,  and 
that  the  date  of  completion  was  now  de- 
finitely in  sight.  He  said  he  would  like 
also  to  make  it  clear  that  an  important  part 
of  their  main  contracts  for  machinery  was 
placed  at  definite  prices,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent heavy  advances  had  not  affected  the 
company.  As  regards  the  proposed  tannery 
to  be  started  by  the  company,  the  views 
of  the  Board  had  not  changed  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  ultimately  engaging  in  this 
branch  of  business,  but  their  object  was  to 
proceed  in  stages  and  to  establish  their 
legitimate  business  first.  Tanning  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the 
world,  and  would  lose  nothing  by  waiting 


so  far  as  tliey  were  concerned.  'I'hcy  could 
in  the  meantiine  deal  with  their  hides  on  a 
prontable  basis,  and  the  delay  in  the  start- 
ing of  liieir  lannery  would  result  in  no  in- 
couveiiicuce  to  llie  company.  With  regai  d 
to  the  Westgatc  Mill,  which  wan  designed 
by  the  company  for  its  tannery,  Bie  direc- 
tors thought  it  dcsiraldc  tlial  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  idle,  but  should  be  em- 
ployed in  some  other  way  for  tlieir  benefit. 
Upon  the  suggestion,  therefore,  of  their 
managing  director,  it  had  been  used  for  the 
establishment  of  a kindred  branch  of  their 
business.  Tliey  had  commenced  to  handle 
eggs  and  poultry  upon  a system  hitherto 
lUKittempted  in  this  country.  1 he  prclinil- 
nary  period  had  been  occupied  in  obtaining 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  niarket  and  its 
requirements,  and  in  training  their  em- 
ployees, all  of  whom  had  passed  the  test  of 
the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
obtained  its  certificate.  They  had  now  es- 
tablished a business,  and  with  it  a connec- 
tion amongst  the  largest  and  rnost  impor- 
tant consumers  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
products  were  sold  under  a high  guarantee, 
and  were  already  in  large  demand  because 
of  their  first-class  quality.  They  were  dis- 
patching eggs  and  poultry  to  the  average 
value  of  £3,000  per  week,  and  were  unable 
to  fulfil  the  -demands  being  made  upon 
them.  The  business  was  increasing  day  by 
day,  and  was  capable  of  great  expansion. 

A significant  circumstance  for  those  in  the 
cattle  and  other  trades,  who  viewed  the  ad- 
vent of  that  company  with  some  alarm,  was 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  poultry  had  al- 
ready risen  to  the  producer  as  a direct  re- 
sult of  the  operations  of  the  company,  the 
low  price  previously  paid  haying  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  the  production.  They  had 
established  this  business  in  spite  of  an  irre- 
gular and  unsatisfactory  transport  service, 
and  yet  by  their  methods  had  already  estab- 
lished a reputation  second  to  none  for 
quality.  When  they  had  the  command  of 
their  own  transport  it  would  be  of  great 
further  benefit  to  that  department. 

Then  as  to  the  future.  They  stood,  or 
would  stand,  possessed  of  the  following  as- 
sets:— First,  a first-class  modern  up-to-date 
factory  designed  for:  (a)  The  slaughtering 
and  treatment  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
poultry  by  the  most  approved  methods,  (b) 
The  treatment  of  all  by-products  by  special 
plant  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  in- 
cluding the  reduction  of  fats  by  an  oleo 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  (c) 
The  manufacture  of  cattle  foods  and  ferti- 
lisers. (d)  The  manufacture  of  ice  by  a 
plant  capable  of  producing  twenty  tons  per 
day.  The  demand  for  ice  at  the  moment 
was  such  that  they  could  already  sell  the 
whole  of  the  output  of  this  plant  for  three 
years  ahead  at  profitable  prices,  (e)  An  ex- 
tensive cold  storage  business.  This  cold 
storage  was  partly  fitted  for  the  cooling  of 
fresh  meats  and  partly  for  retaining  stocks 
of  produce  of  all  kinds.  It  was  a most 
• valuable  asset,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  used 
for  the  carrying  and  preservation  of  food 
supples  at  times  when  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand,  over  to  later  periods  when  the 
demand  again  overtook  the  supply.  This 
would  not  apply  to  meat  produced  by  the 
company,  which  would  at  all  times  be  sold 
as  fresh  meat,  and  never  in  a frozen  or 
chilled  condition. 

Second,  the  company  also  possesses  two 
new  specially  designed  steamers  for  the 
transport  of  perishable  food  supplies.  These 
were  the  present  revenue  producing  assets 
of  the  company,  in  addition  to  which  the 
company  had  installed  facilities  for  the 
economical  manufacture  of  large  quantities 
of  materials  used  in  its  business  and  had 
provided  facilities  both  at  Drogheda  and 
Liverpool  for  the  quick  and  economical 
handling  of  its  products.  The  company 
should  derive  a substantial  income  from  all 
these  sources  of  revenue,  but  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  attempt  to  forecast  any  estimate  of 
profit  in  respect  of  thenj.  It  should  be 
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steady  and  substantial  and  all  these  things 
would  proceed  simultaneously  with  the  de- 
velopment of  their  main  legitimate  business 
— the  treatment  of  cattle.  That,  as  they 
were  all  perfectly  aware,  was  the  main  pur- 
pose for  which  the  company  was  formed,  to 
establish  a dressed  meat  and  by-products 
export  trade  on  a comprehensive  and  per- 
manent basis.  They  would  be  in  a position 
to  commence  the  killing  of  cattle  in  August, 
whmi  the  first  of  their  steamers  was  due  for 
delivery. 

They  had  engaged  an  Irishman  as  their 
principal  buyer,  and  he  was  now  occupied 
in  appointing,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Hoard,  local  buyers  throughout  the  country 
— those  local  buyers  in  all  cases  being  resi- 
dent in  their  own  districts.  This  business 
would,  therefore,  be  handled  from  end  to 
end  by  Irishmen  who  Avould  be  working 
directly  for  the  company.  The  company 
would  be  purchasing  direct  from  producers 
:tnd  salesmen,  and  in  all  cases  would  be  pre- 
pared to  buy  their  cattle  in  any  of  three 
ways:  (i)  by  eye,  in  the  usual  manner;  (2) 
on  the  live  weight  system  which  everybody 
understood;  and  (3)  on  the  dressed  weight 
system,  as  was  now  generally  done  at  the 
bacon  factories.  If  they  subsequently  found 
that  there  were  still  other  vendors  who 
were  not  prepared  to  deal' with  them  on 
any  of  these  system  they  would  be  willing 
to  take  their  cattle,  kill  and  ship  them  for 
the  account  of  the  vendor,  taking  as  their 
remuneration  a commission  oh  these  trans- 
actions. He  had  no  doubt  whatever,  from 
the  communications  they  had  already  had 
with  graziers  and  salesmen,  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  sup- 
plies; the  establishment  of  this  company 
was  regarded  with  very  friendly  eyes,  and 
was  expected  to  prove  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  cattle  breeding  industry  in 
Ireland.  They  had  been  in  close  communi- 
cation also  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
Farmers’  Union.  It  had  been  reported  to 
them  that  this  company  was  associated  with 
some  American  interest,  but  they  had  no 
diffiailty  in  convincing  them  to  their  satis- 
faction that  this  was  not  the  case.  Arising 
out  of  the  very  friendly  communications 
which  passed  between  them,  they  intimated 
to  the  Union  that  the  company  would  be 
prepared  to  set  aside  a substantial  number 
of  shares  to  be  taken  up  by  them  should 
they  so  desire.  They  replied  that  the  Union 
Itself  was  not  a trading^  association,  but  that 
the  branches  of  the  Union  might  be  anxious 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  company.  He 
mentioned  the  matter  now  because  they 
were  still  willing  to  allot  shares  not  only  to 
branches  of  the  Farmers’  Union  but  to  indivi- 
duals throughout  Ireland  interested  in  tha 
cattle  breeding  industry. 

It  would  be  seen,  from  what  he  had  said, 
that  the  policy  of  the  company  was  framed 
as  widely  as  it  could  be  with  the  object  of: 
(i)  stimulating  the  production  and  finish- 
ing of  cattle  in  Ireland;  (2)  securing  to  the 
vendor  the  full  price  for  his  cattle  by  any 
of  several  diflerent  methods  at  his  choice; 
(3)  ensuring  the  seller  against  shipment 
iisk,  insurance,  and  the  loss  of  weight  and 
condition  hitherto  sustained  by  his  cattle  in 
transit  to  England;  and  (4)  more  impor- 
tant still,  to  secure  in  the  outside  market  a re- 
higher  than  it  had  ever 
had  before,  and  equal  to  the  best  so-called 
Scotch  beef,  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was 
very  often  Irish  beef  dressed  up  in  Scotch 
fashion.  .\t  all  events,  they  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  a less  position  than  that, 
and  m order  to  .secure  it  they  would  take 
every  precaution  to  deliver  their  produce  to 
the  Briti.sh  markets  in  the  finest  condition. 

It  . would  be  carried  in  specially  constructed 
ships,  which  would  berth  at  the  company’s 
piiyate  berth  at  Liverpool,  where  .special 
facilities  had  been  arranged.  Man  handling 
woidd  be  practically  eliminated,  and  the 
produce  handled  under  the  most  scientific 
and  sanitarv  conditions  possible 


The  latest  figures  dealing  with  the  export 
of  fat  cattle  from  Ireland,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, showed  that  there  was  a vast  field  for 
their  activities.  The  control  of  meat  would 
come  to  an  end  on  the  4th  July,  and  by 
the  time  they  came  into  the  market  there 
would  be  an  open  market,  and  full  and  free 
competition.  That  company  had  been 
formed  and  developed  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  enabling  it  to  meet  competition  of 
any  kind  from  any  source;  that  was  why  they 
refused  to  commence  business  on  a small 
scale,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to 
do.  They  were  out  for  the  big  thing,  and 
had,  therefore,  prepared  themselves  to  meet 
any  competition,  whether  British  or  foreign. 
They  were  quite  confident  that  they  could 
do  so,  and  the  figure  which  he  was  going  to 
put  before  them  were  based  upon  the  mo.st 
conservative  estimate  that  the  Board 
thought  it  right  to  submit  to  them.  These 
figures  might  well  be  increased,  but  they 
could  hardly  be  further  reduced — they  have 
already  been  reduced  further  than  some  of 
them  considered  justifiable. 

Net  output  of  cattle  (or  their  equivalent 
in  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs),  112,500;  average 
estimated  gross  profit  per  animal,  £4  7s. 
lod.,  plus  159.  per  head  by  treatment  and 
profit  on  by-products,  15s.;  gross  profit, 
£5  2s.  rod.  This  figure  of  £4  7s.  lod.  was 
the  estimate  supplied  by  the  managing 
director  as  the  figure  actually  realised  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Ministry  of  Food 
during  control,  being  recognised  as  a fair 
and  reasonable  minimum  average  gross  pro- 
fit, and  they  had  no  reason  to  think  "they 
should  do  worse  without  control.  It  might 
be  that  they  would  do  better.  From  this 
remained  to  be  deducted  the  buying,  slaugh- 
tering ‘and  operating  expenses,  overhead 
charges,  freight  and  selling  commission, 
amounting  to  an  estimated  total  of  £3  15s., 
which  left  a profit  of  £i  7s.  rod.,  and  fur- 
ther deducting  as  a safety  margin,  say  10 
per  cent.,  there  was  left  a net  profit  of  £i 
5s.  per  head.  Approximately  half  of  this 
profit  would  be  from  dressed  meat  and  half 
from  by-products.  Taking  the  output 
112,500,  at  25s.  net,  £140,625,  or  28  per  cent, 
on  a paid-up  capital  of  £500,000,  without 
eggs,  poultry,  food  products,  ice,  cold 
storage  or  freights. 

Now,  with  regard  to  finance,  the  position 
was  this.  The  paid  up  capital  of  the  com- 
pany amounts  to  £246,772  los.  od.,  or,  de- 
ducting the  original  cost  of  issue,  a net 
amount  of  £218,040.  The  whole  of  this, 
and  more,  has  been  expended,  and  it  now 
became  necessary  to  issue  the  balance  of 
the  capital  amounting  to  £250,000.  Assum- 
ing that  the  unissued  capital  was  taken  up 
by  the  shareholders,  the  company  would 
receive  £250,000,  or,  taking  the  two  issue* 
together,  a total  of  £468,000.  Of  this  sum, 
they  had  contracted  to  spend  upon  their 
works  and  its  equipment  a sum  of  approxi- 
mately £360,000,  which  would  have  left, 
according  to  their  original  programme,  a 
sum  of  £108,000  for  working  capital,  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  etc.  These 
arrangements  were  disturbed,  however,  by 
the  necessity  which  arose  of  purchasing  two 
ships  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £140,000,  so 
that  instead  of  having  a sum  of  £108,000 
for  working  capital,  they  would  be  actually 
overspent  by  £32,000.  This  circumstance, 
however,  did  not  in  itself  disturb  the  Board, 
because  the  deficit  had  been  incurred  in  the 
purchase  of  the  two  ships,  which  constituted 
a very  valuable  asset  in  these  days,  one 
which  could  be  made  very  remunerative, 
and  one  which  was  already  worth  more  than 
the  company  paid  for  it.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  if  these  vessels  were  not  insulated  and 
were  engaged  in  ordinary  traffic,  their  earn- 
ing capacity  should  be  £30,000  per  annum. 

.'^s  insulated  vessels  they  would  probably 
earn  more.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the 
shareholders  would  come  forward  and  take 
up  the  shares  to  which  they  are  entitled,  the- 
only  further  money  then  required  was  that 


to  be  used  for  the  actual  purchase  of  cattle. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  com- 
pany’s bankers  for  the  present  to  deal  with 
this  point,  which  provided  a day  to  day 
security  in  itself,  and  with  these  facilities 
and  the  addition  of  the  capital  being  asked 
for,  the  directors  saw  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
company  at,  he  hoped,  the  minimum  esti- 
mated profit  which  he  had  indicated. 

The  Chairman  concluded  by  formally 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  ac- 
counts. The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
.S.  Kelly,  supported  by  Mr.  Vernon  Chalk, 
and  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Vernon  Chalk  proposed  that  the  re- 
tiring directors,  Messrs.  Isaac  F.  Townend 
.Samuel  Kelly,  Henry  J.  Forde,  Major  Hugh 
A.  Henry,  and  Captain  W.  A.  Redmond,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  re-elected  directors  of 
the  company.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  O.  Sullivan,  and  passed  unani- 
mously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  J.  McQuillan, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Henly,  the  retiring 
auditors,  Messrs.  Maurice  Jenks,  Percival, 
and  Co.,  were  re-elected  auditors  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing. 


BRITISH  FLOWERS  WIN  AT 
ANTWERP  EXHIBITION. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  famous 
Reading  seedsmen,  have  followed  up  their 
recent  success  at  the  Grand  York  Gala  and 
Southampton  Flower  Shows  by  carrying  off 
the  highest  possible  awards  at  the  Antwerp 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
(June  26 — 29).  Here  Messrs.  Sutton  staged 
a magnificent  display  of  sweet  peas,  which, 
we  learn,  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  visitors  thronging  their  stand 
throughout  the  show,  and  they  received  the 
highest  award  of  an  “ Objet  d’Art  ” and 
piemier  place  in  the  ” Concour  d’Honneur  ” 
for  the  most  important  and  most  meri- 
torious exhibit.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
resources  of  the  Reading  firm,  we  may  add 
that  they  were  also  awarded  this  week  a 
large,  gold  medal  in  the  horticultural  sec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Show  at  Darlington  for 
an  exhibit  of  flowers  and  vegetables  over 
300  square  feet  in  extent. 


The  threatened  strike  of  farm  workers  in 
Cheshire  commenced  on  Saturday,  with 
grave  results  to  the  milk  supply  and  the 
saving  of  the  hay.  The  demand  is  for  a 
weekly  wage  of  £3,  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
big  party  of  Irish  labourers  over  for  the 
hay  harvest  have  “ downed  tools  ” in  sym- 
pathy with  the  strikers. 


As  a result  of  the  de-control  of  live  stock 
a sharp  rise  in  the  prices  of  beef  and  mut- 
ton has  been  recorded  during  the  week.  In 
London  market  the  increase  has  been  as 
much  as  a hundred  per  cent,  over  control 
prices.  The  retailers  have  been  greatly  up- 
set, and  in  some  cases  have  decided  not  to 
buy  at  such  high  rates.  In  Belfast  the 
butchers  are  to  close  down  the  whole  of 
next  week. 


-\t  a special  meeting  of  members  of 
the  British  Friesian  Cattle  Society,  held  in 
the  Royal  Show  Ground  at  Darlington,  Mr. 
Trevor  Williams  was  presented  with  his 
portrait  painted  by  Sir  William  Orpen,  R.A. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Brown,  President,  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  Society.  _ iMr.  Williams  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  continuously  from  1912 
until  1920,  and  the  unprecedented  success 
of  the  breed  is  largely  due  to  his  skilful 
leadership. 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Open  Gear  Iron  Frame  Mower 

Has  enjoyed  your  confidence  for  over  Half-a-Century 


IT  WILL  CUT  ANY 
CROP  OF  GRASS 


Every  part  is  easily 
and 

cheaply  duplicated 


Immediate  delivery  from 
Agents  or  our 
Dublin  Works 


p \A/  A 1?  p Inferior  Imitations  ; 
W Ax  look  for  name  cast  on 
back  of  main  frame  and  see  that  each  finger  of 
cutter  bar  bears  the  Trade  Mark 


Be  sure  you  obtain  the  genuine  “WOOD.” 
Stocked  by  all  leading  Implement  Agents. 


Write  us  for  Catalogue 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

36  WORSHIP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


I 


“HIGHLAND 

The  Hall  Mark  of  Quality 


MIXES  WITH  COLD  WATER 


PREVENTS  FLY  STRIKE 

“BLOOMS”  THE  FLEECE 

SOLE  MAKERS : 

ALEX.  BOBERTSON  & SONS,  LTD., 

Argyle  Chemical  Works,  Oban. 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  6-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass. 

SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boyd,  Ltd.)* 

46  MARY  STREET  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

TeUgrami ” Oleum,  Dublin,"  XeUphone  No.  2ST 


FAM  IIHEMEIK 

SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

GLEESON,  I’DEG  & CO 

Si  & 22  Chpistchupch  Place, 

Tklbphonci  DuBLrN  281. 


■ the  speedy  stitcher  ! 

Machine.  5/-,  poet  paid.— Geo.  Gahan  and  Co.,  Dept. 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the  " Farmers' Gazette ’’ when  replying  to  advertisements  F.,  3 Dame  Street,  Dublin. 


.,  LTD. 

Dublin. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  WAR  OFFlOd,  ADMIRALTY,  and  AIR  MINISTRY 

Telephone:  No.  8906.  Telegruna:  Minbrau,  Dublin. 

TO  LANDOWNERS,  F^MERS  AND  OTHERS 

ARTESIAN  WELLS 

AND  BORINGS  FOR  MINERALS 

CARRIED  OUT  ON  THE  MOST  APPROVED  AND  ECONOMICAL  SYSTEM  BY 

THE  ARTESIAN  WELL  AND  MINERAL  BORING 
COMPANY  OF  IRELAND 

D . 28  SIR  JOHN  ROGERSON’S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 

Prepared  Gwen 
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CERES’  RICKCLOTHS 

’•  The  most  satisfactory  In  the  Market.” 


Quality ; J K.  L.  H.  M. 


£ 

H. 

£ 

8. 

£ 

B. 

£ 
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£ 

s. 

8 

X 

6 yds 
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4 

8 

8 

9 
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10 
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12 
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8 
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9 

12 

11 

4 

12 

16 

14 

8 

16 

0 

10 

X 
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12 

0 

14 

0 

16 

0 

18 

0 

20 

0 

12 

X 

8 , 

14 

8 
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16 

19 
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21 

12 

24 

0 

12 

X 

10  „ 

18 

0 

21 

0 

24 

0 

27 

0 

30 

0 

Five  per  Cent.  Discount.  Carr,  paid. 


Best  Quality  and  Workmanship 
throughout. 

Samples  submitted  on  application. 

J.  RANDS  & JECKELL 

D.PI.  F.  IPSWICH 

Manufacturers  to  H.  M.  the  King. 

Trade  Mark 


ABMSTBflllBS  A MAIM,  LT8. 

Manufaoturert  of 
All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  £n> 
trance  Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

‘‘  Deering  ” Harvesting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implements  and  Binder 
Twine. 

**  Planet  Jr.”  Farm  & Garden  Tools. 

” Avery  ” Paraffin  Farm  Tractors. 

**  Fountain  **  Lime-washing,  Disin- 
fecting and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machines. 

11  LEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


TURNERS’ 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 

MBLLS 

Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain, 


K987 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &c., 
will  find  the  “ Turner"  Combined 


eeBBiMBB  BILL  jviill  specially  suited  for  their 

PBB  OBVSHIBO  ‘ ^ . 

ABB  eaiiiDiHo.  requirements. 

B.  R.  * F.  TURNBR.  Ltd,  (18S),  IPRWICB 

AeBBvs  FOB  Ulstbb: 

A.  s.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Ballast. 


,•  . KILLS 
.WIREWORM5 


|Sttaw8onChBricaIQbt7B.QggtnVkaDriaStl 
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OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


DON’T 

woi*ry  about  imitations 


BEST  FOR 

Scab 

BEST  FOR 

Keds& 

Ticks 


BEST  FOR 

Fly 

BEST  FOR 
THE 

Wool 


THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  United  Irishwomen,  Lincoln  Chambers,  Lincoln  Place,  Dublin. 
Articles  should  be  from  500  to  1,000  words  in  length,  and  will  not  be  paid  for.  All  communications  on  women’s  rural  interests  will  be  welcome. 

All  articles  must  be  signed,  but  not  necessarily  other  communications,  though  all  must  be  accompanied  with  the  writer’s  name  and  address. 


HOLIDAY  FARE. 

MISS  LOUGllEEU’S  inbst  int('rcstint>' 
article  comes  just  at  the  right  mom- 
ent, and  even  in  a hot  town  oflice  it 
bring's  with  it  the  fresh  tang  of  a sea  breeze. 
Many  is  the  time  we  have  gathered  the 
Carrigeen  moss  and  the  Sloak,  Init  voted  the 
latter  an  abominable  dish,  our  juvenile 
cooking  having  turned  out  a composition 
very  like  indiarubber  both  in  taste  and  ap- 
•pearance.  The  Carrigeen  jelly  we  know 
and  thoroughly  appreciate  as  a delicious 
summer  dish.  Poured  over  a fruit  salad 
and  the  wholes  turned  out  in  a shape  makes 
a very  cool  and  attractive  dish.  A lady  in 
London  has  opened  a special  depot  for  the 
sale  of  dishes  made  with  Irish  moss  or  Car- 
rigeen, and  she  appeared,  when  we  visited 
her  establishment,  to  be  making  plenty  of 
money  out  of  the  English  people,  who 
- thought  the  idea  nothing  short  of  a miracle. 
The  lady  maintained  a great  air  of  secrecy 
about  the  whole  affair,  and  told  her  audi- 
ence that  there  was  a deep  secret  in  the 
preparation  of  the  moss.  We  thought  she 
did  not  altogether  appreciate  our  informa- 
tion that  we  came  from  a countr\-  where  it 
was  eaten  by  most  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
coast,  and  had  been  so  used  for  generations. 


SOME  EDIBLE  SEA=WEEDS. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  ]Hobably 
spend  their  summer  holidays  at  the 
seaside,  so  perhaps  a short  article 
on  our  native  sea-vegetables  may  prove  ac- 
ceptable just  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  variety  is  that 
known  as  Dillusk  or  Cranagh,  to  be  seen 
on  “ standings  ” at  every  market  and  fair 
in  the  country.  And  a very  uninviting  de- 
lectable it  appears  to  the  fastidious  eye  in 
such  surroundings ! But  let  us  seek  it,  in 
its  native  element,  and  see  for  ourselves 
how  dainty  and  beautiful  it  looks  clinging' 
to  the  rocks,  its  red-brown  leaves  swaying 
to  and  fro  wdth  the  passing  waves. 

The  finer  kind  of  Dillusk  is  known  as 
Cranagh,  and  grows  on  small  stones  and 
shells  in  favoured  spots.’  It  is  a long  way 
nicer  than  the  better-known  Dillusk,  as  it 
is  smaller  and  softer  and  looks  better  ; but 
it  is  not  so  plentiful  or  easily  gathered,  and 
is  generally  snapped  up  by  shore-dwellers, 
and  rarely  reaches  the  market.  When 
gathered  it  should  be  well  washed  in  sea- 
water, then  dried  in  the  sun.  Do  not  allow 
it  to  get  rain.  It  should  be  picked  over 
and  freed  from  shells  and  weeds.  When' 
thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be  hung  up  in 
open-work  bags  in  a dry,  airy  place  till  re- 
ciuired  for  cooking.  It  goes  splendidly  with 
roast  meat,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  It 
should  be  washed  in  cold  water  and  put  on 
to  boil  in  a moderate  quantity  of  hot  water, 
and  g'ently  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Strain  through  a colander,  chop  with  a 
knife,  add  pepper  and  butter,  and  serve  in 
a very  hot  vegetable  dish.  However,  most 
people  eat  it  dry  and  uncooked,  just  out  of 
the  hand,  between  meals,  and  have  never 
even  heard  of  it  being  cooked. 

Our  most  valuable  sea-weed 'is  Carrigeen, 
or  Irish  Moss.  This  is  now  in  perfection, 
and  should  be  gathered  and  dried  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  best  place  to  find  it  is 
near  the  mouth  of  a nice.,  clean  stream  at 
strand  tide.  It  is  exceedingly  plentiful  on 
the  West  coast,  and  it  is  gross  profiteering 
to  charge  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  for  it,  as  chemists 
have  been  doing  lately.  It  should  be 
bleached  before  drying,  and  this  is  best 
done  by  spreading  it  on  some  close-meshed 
rabbit  wore,  or  on  a shc'ct  of  galvanised 
iron,  in  a sunny  place,  and  if  the  weather 


be  d]'j',  sprinkling  it  a few  times  with  cold 
water.  Wlien  absolutely  dry,  it  should  be 
hung  uj)  in  a bag  in  a dry  airy  iilace.  If 
only  mothers  knew  how'  delicious  and  how' 
nourishing'  Carrigi'cn  is  for  growing  chil- 
dren, every  nursery  table  w'ould  count 
it  as  a sta])lc  summer  dish.  Unfortunately, 
few  people  cook  it  jiroiierh',  so  1 give  you 
below  some  simple  directions  : — 

Wash  about  2 ozs.  of  dried  Carrigeen  in 
co’ld  water,  then  place  in  a w'hite  enamelled 
saucepan,  with  enough  water  to  barely  cover 
it.  Boil  for  15  minutes,  or  till  in  a jelly, 
stirring  occasionally  with  a wooden  spoon. 
Now  add  about  a quart  of  sweet  skim-milk, 
and  make  it  all  very  hot,  but  do  not  allow 
it  to  boil.  Have  ready  a basin,  and  about 
three-quarter  yard  of  strong  Swiss  muslin. 
Throw  the  muslin  across  the  basin,  and 
pour  in  the  hot  Carrigeen.  Gather  up  the 
ends  of  the  muslin,  two  in  each  hand,  and 
tilt  the  mass  backwards  and  forw'ards  till 
all  the  liquid  part  has  run  through.  When 
sufficiently  cold  transfer  to  a glass  dish, 
and  place  in  a cool  spot  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Serve  with  stewed  fruit  and  cream. 
This  dish  is.  far  nicer  used  as  a rather  thick 
custard  than  made  into  a blancmange,  stiff 
enough  to  turn  out  of  a shape.  The  flavour 
is  then  so  strong  that  few'  people  care  for 
it,  but  made  as  I describe  it  is  very  light 
and  delicate. 

Carrigeen  is  grand  for  delicate,  over- 
grown children  and  for  old  folks,  and  has 
long  been  recommended  by  physicians'  in 
several  wasting  diseases.  It  is  often  taken 
to  soothe  a cough  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed.  It  should  then  be  taken  warm 
with  sugar  and  a little  cream,  and  oh  1 but 
it  is  “grateful  and  comforting”  as  it 
“ slithers  ” down  a poor,  raw,  burning 
throat ! In  hot  weather,  or  if  milk  were 
scarce,  Carrigeen  can  be  made  entirely  on 
water,  svyeetened  and  flavoured  with  lemon 
juice  (one  lemon  to  a quart  mould),  or  if 
boiled  with  currants  or  rhubarb  it  makes 
quite  a nice  fruit  jelly  for  the  nursery,  and 
one  has  the  comfort  of  knowing  what  is  in 
it,  which  can’t  be  said  of  some  of  the  com- 
mercial fruit  jellies. 

A really  delicious  vegetable  known  as 
Sloak  or  Laver  comes  into  season  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  It  requires  frost 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  Good  Sloak  is 
short  and  tender  and  very  dark-coloured, 
almost  black.  It  is  scraped  off  the  rocks 
with  a spoon,  well  washed  in  sea-water,  and 
afterwards  in  fresh.  It  should  be  boiled  at 
once  in  a little  hot  w'ater  for  several  hours, 
and  kept  well  stirred  with  a wooden  spoon 
till  reduced  to  a thick  jelly.  It  will  keep 
some  days.  It  is  re-heated  as  required, 
and  as  it  must  be  served  exceedingly  hot,  it 
is  usually  brought  to  table  in  a light  sauce- 
jjan,  pinned  round  with  a ham-frill  or  nap- 
kin, and  placed  on  a plate  to  make  it  look 
presentable.  It  requires  no  flavouring  be- 
yond salt  and  pepper,  though  some  cooks 
add  onions,  vinegar,  butter,  etc.  It  is 
simply  delicious  with  roast  meat  and  mashed 
potatoes,  but  of  course  it  is  an  acquired 
taste,  Laver  is  usually  sold  raw  at  about 
3d.  a lb.,  but  a northern  firm  was  doing  a 
very  considerable  trade  in  canned  Laver  be- 
fore the  war.  The  country  people  think 
very  highly  of  this  vegetable,  and  make  a 
great  fuss  over  cooking  it.  The  usual  style 
is  to  boil  it  in  a three-legged  pot  and  break 
it  up  by  a hearty  good  whacking  with  the 
tongs  ! 

There  is  another  seaside  vegetable  known 
as  Samphire,  which  makes  an  excellent 
pickle,  but  I can  only  speak  of  it  from  hear- 
say. .Anyway,  pickles  were  invented  to  hide 
bad  cooking,  and  U.T.  have  no  use  for  such 
hypocrisy  !-  -Mary  B.  Lopghf.KU,  Lt.I. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Buttermilk  cheese  is  made  from  .sour 
cream  buttermilk  by  simidy  heating  the 
buttermilk  directly  from  tlic  churn  to  135 
or  140  detjs.  F.,  and  holding  it  at  that  tem- 
perature one  hour  or  so  before  draining 
off  the  whey.  The  buttermilk  should  be 
stirred  during  heating.  if  the  •wdiey  docs 
not  show  clear  by  heating  to  140  degs.  it 
should  be  heated  to  150  degs.  After  leav- 
ing the  heated  buttermilk  to  stand  about 
one  hour  the  whole  mass  should  be  dipped 
inta  a cloth  spread  o\er  some  form  of 
draining  rack.  A rack  is  easily  made  by 
tacking  j-inch  mesh  galvanised  wire  on  a 
shallow  box  in  place  of  the  bottom.  When 
the  curd  has  drained  sufficiently  dry  it  is 
salted  to  taste  or  about  one  ounce  of  salt 
to  .[  lbs.  of  curd.  The  best  cheese  is  pro- 
duced when  a considerable  amount  of 
starter  is  used  in  the  cream.  If  this  has  not 
been  done,  a small  amount  (of  starter) 
added  to  the  buttermilk  before  applying 
heat  will  help  out  coagulation. — D.  Bourkk, 
U.I. 

Stud  Goat  Stations. — The  Secretary  has 
already  visited  several  of  the  goat  stations 
for  the  yearly  inspection.  On  the  whole, 
the  goats  seemed  placed  out  satisfactorily. 
The  man  who  takes  most  care  of  his  goat 
naturally  gets  the  most  calls  for  its  use  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  consequently  makes 
most  money.  All  goat  keepers  were  sent 
our  pamphlet  on  the  proper  management  of 
goats  some  time  ago,  ami  we  hope  they  will 
not  fail  to  consult  its  pages  if  they  think 
the  goat  is  not  quite  in  the  best  of  health. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  matters  in  good  time  while  it  is 
easy  to  set  things  right. 


united  Irishwomen’s  Rabbit  Society. — On 

July  14th  a demonstration  b\'  the  U.I.R.S. 
on  Rabbits  for  Fur  and  Flesh  ” is  to  be 
given  at  Bray  Flower  Show,  which  is  to  be 
held  by  kind  permission  of  Sir,  Stanley  H. 
Cochrane  at  Woodbrook,  Bra\'.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  on  exhibition  speci- 
mens of  the  best  f ur-in'oducing  rabbits. 
The  method  of  skinning  and  drying  skins 
for  disposal  in  the  fur  market  will  also  be 
shown.  The  County  Louth  Agricultural 
Show'  is  to  be  held  at  .-\idee  on  the  22nd 
July,  at  which  there  are  several  classes  for 
rabbits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entries 
w'ill  be  good,  as  there  is  nothing  like  shows 
for  encouraging  rabbit  breeders,  and  I hope 
that  next  >ear  rabbits  will  find  a place  in 
most  of  the  show's  in  Ireland. — F.  E. 
.Wyber,  Hon.  Sec.,  Wilmount  Cottage,  Kil- 
liney. 

BRANCH  NEWS. 

Hermitage  Branch,  Co.  Armagh. — Since 
our  social  held  in  Ma\'  we  have  not  had  any 
meeting  at  this  branch,  but  Miss  Nedwill 
hopes  to  begin  the  poultry  course  this 
coming  week.  Miss  Nedwill  will  also  give 
us  a soft  fruit  demonstration  when  the  fruit 
is  quite  ready.  Considering'  our  branch 
was  only  formed  last  .August,  it  has  made 
very  good  progress  during  its  first  year. 
We  liave  enrolled  three  new  members  lately 
— Mrs.  Shells,  Mrs.  Thos.  Cullen,  and  Miss 
B.  McMahon,  in  all  making  25  menibers, 
all  of  whom  are  keen  and ' interested  in  the 
work  of  the  U.I. — M.  B.  Wyxxe,  Hon.  Sec., 
Hermitage  Branch. 

Successful  farmers  appreciate 
“ The  Farmers’  Gazette.” 

We  try  to  make  our  service  helpful 
to  progressive  farm  folk. 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

The  mimhcr  of  cases  of  appendicitis 
th:il  arc  constantly  occtirring  Ictids  us 
to  conclude  that  years  ago  api)cndi- 
citis  was  either  very  rare  or  the  practi- 
tioners ol  the  time  failed  to  recognise  or 
undcrsUind  it  when  it  did  occur.  d'he 
oi)cration  for  appendicitis  is  now  so  coni- 
inon  and  universal  that  even  general  practi- 
tioners oi)crate  without  seeking  the  assist- 
ance of  a surgical  expert.  It  is  really  to 
Sir  h'rederick  Treves  that  wc  owe  the 
niodern  operation  for  this  affliction;  any- 
way, he  it  was  who  showed  how  ea.sy  the 
operation  was,  and  how  successful  the  case 
would  be  if  properly  treated.  As  the 
pioneer,  if  not  the  actual  inventor,  of  the 
operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  appendi- 
citis, the  public  owe  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
a deep  debt  of  gratitude. 


differently  understood  if  known  at  all.  Ab- 
doniinal  surgery,  indeed,  was  in  those  days 
wry  little  practised;  no  surgeon  would  at- 
tempt to  open  the  abdomen  if  he  could  pos- 
sibly avoicl  it;  even  rupture  or  hernia  was 
seldom  interfered  with  unless  it  got 
strangulated,  and  so  the  old-time  doctor 
played  his  i>art  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  ac- 
cording to  his  lights. 


The  i)resent  writer  can  well  remember  in 
I'.is  father’s  days  the  way  these  cases  were 
treated.  A patient  with  great  pain  low- 
down  in  the  right  side  and  to  the 
right  of  the  abdomen  sought  medical 
advice.  Hot  fomentations,  hot  poul- 
tices, blisters,  and  the  like,  were  freely 
applied,  the  bowels  and  bladder  emp- 
tied, and  medicines  given.  Sometimes 
under  this  treatment  the  patient  got  well 
for  a time,  sometimes  the  cure  W'as  per-' 
manent  and  all  was  well;  far  more  fre- 
quently, though,  death  was  the  result,  for 
the  operation  nov/  so  common  w-as  then  in- 


llow very  different  is  it  all  now  ! The 
modern  surgeon  can  cut  dowm  on  any  or- 
gan of  the  human  body,  from  the  brain  to 
the  kidneys,  and  effect  a cure  in  a case  that 
half  a century  ago  or  thereabouts  would 
have  meant  death.  And  yet  we  still  find 
people,  and  educated  people,  too,  throwing 
all  their  weight  and  influence  against  the 
advancement  of  latter-day  medical  and  sur- 
gical research.  .\11  and  everything  that 
means  the  use  of  the  knife  on  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  experiment  and  trial  is  con- 
demned by  a large  section  of  the  public  be- 
longing to  the  educated  classes.  How 
Avould  we  treat  fever  and  a lot  of  other  dis- 
eases of  the  present  day  if  w-e  knew'  nothing 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood?  If  Harvey 
had  not  been  allowed  to  e.xperiment  on  the 
lower  animals  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
would  probably  have  never  been  discovered. 
For  no  experiments  could  be  carried  out 
then  or  now'  on  a living  human  being,  and 
as  for  a dead  one  the  circulatidn  ceases  at 
death. 

All  animals  arc  for  the  use  of  man;  the 
Bible  is  our  authority  for  this.  Man  w-as  to 


have  dominion  over  them  and  subject  them 
to  his  will  and  to  his  requirements.  And  is 
it  not  better  to  try  the  efficacy  and  effects 
of  some  newly-discovered  remedy  (a  re- 
medy that  if  it  answers  the  expectations  of 
its  inventors  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  scores  of  human  lives)  on  some  ani- 
mal before  risking  its  application  to  human 
beings.'"  Common  sense  would  say  “Yes,” 
but  crass  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a section 
(and  an  influential  section)  of  the  public 
frequently  bars  the  way  and  destroys  all 
chance  of  some  scientific  invention  develop- 
ing into  an  untold  blessing  to  mankind. 
The  diphtheria  antitoxin,  for  instance,  will, 
if  administered  in  time,  save  every  or  nearly 
every  case  of  diphtheria,  than  which  no 
more  fatal  disease  exists.  But  if  Behring, 
the  great  pathologist,  had  been  prevented* 
carrying  out  his  experiments  on  guinea  pigs 
and  other  animals  the  antitoxin  would  have 
been  unknown  to  this  day,  and  diphtheria 
w'ould  still  be  the  fatal  disease  it  used  to  be. 


“Enquirer,”  Co.  Wicklow,  should  get  a 
bottle  of  Canthandes  hair  w-ash  from  a 
chemist,  and  rub  in  freely  night  and  morn- 
ing. This  w'ill  cure  the  dandruff. 


The  condition  complained  of  by  “Swelled 
Ankles,”  Co.  Tyrone,  is  probably  due  to  the 
change  of  life.  A doctor  should  be  first 
coiisulted  to  see  if  heart  is  sound.  Then 
write  us  again,  when  we  should  be  pleased 
to  advise. 


LIST  OF  APPROVED  SHEEP  DIPS. 


of  t'le  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Sheep  Scab  (Ireland)  Order  of  1905  are  the  follow-ing  leading  and  reliable  brands. 

Terms  for  entries  in  this  Section  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Ireland  under  the 


Name  of  Dip 


Name  and  Address  of  Manufacturer  or  Proprietor 


Antiseptic  Improved  Liquid  Dip 
Antiseptic  Paste  Dip  (Hot  Water  (Juality) 
Universal  Sheep  Dipping  Powder 

Cooper’s  Powder  Dip  ... 

Jeyes’  Sheep  Dip  (Fluid).  Free  from 
Arsenic  or  Nicotine 

Lawes’  Fluid  Dip  and  Cattle  Wash 
Do.  when  used  for  Scab 

Lawes’  Paste  Dip  for  Winter  Use 
Lawes’  Powder  (Poisonous)  Dip 

Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Fluid  Dip 
Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Cake  Sheep  Dip... 
Little’s  Non-Poisonous  Paste  Sheep  Dip 
Little’s  Poisonous  Liquid  Dip 
Little’s  Poisonous  Powder  Sheep  Dip 
Little’s'  Poisonous  Fly  Paste  Sheep  Dip... 

McDougall’s  Paste  and  Cake  Dip 
(Non-Poisonous) 

McDougall’s  Liquid  Dip  (Perfect  Safety) 
iMcDougall  s Powder  Dip  (Non-Poisonous) 

Preston’s  Standard  Sheep  Dip... 


North  of  Ireland  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast.  | 

William  Cooper  & Nephews,  Chemical  Works,  Berkhamsted 

I Jeyes  Sanitary  Compounds  Co.,  Ltd.,  64  Cannon  Street,  1 
’ London,  E.C.  4.  1 


Lawes’  Chemical  Manure  Co.,  Ltd.,  22  Eden  Quay, 
Dublin. , 


Morris,  Little  N Son,  Ltd.,  Doncaster. 


McDougall  Brothers,  Ltd.,  66  68  Port  Street, 
Manchester. 

William  Preston  & Co.,  Ltd.,  164  Gt.  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin. 


Proportion  of  Dilution. 

Quantity 
of  Dip. 

No.  of  Gallons 
of  Water. 

1 gal. 

80 

1 lb. 

5 

2 lbs. 

20 

30  ozs. 

20 

1 gal. 

60 

1 gal. 

80-100 

1 gal. 

40 

1 Ib. 

8 

1 packet 

20 

1 gal. 

75 

1 lb. 

5 - 

1 lb. 

5 

1 gal. 

60 

30  ozs. 

20 

1 lb. 

8 

1 lb. 

5 

1 gal. 

80 

1 packet 

(Ij  lbs.)  ‘ 

10 

1 gal. 

70 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  FlRm  q- 

SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 

Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances. 


KH:  MVLEOu  &SONS 


^ OR  BAGS  ON  APPUCAT/Qh^ 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices:  61  BishopStreet,  Glasgow 
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Holiday  Helps 


Prettj^  Prinee$6 
Petticoat 


Sau$c  & £ffeet 


SUMMER  frocks  demand  suitable  sum- 
mer underwear,  otherwise  a great  part 
of  their  dainty  prettines's  is  lost.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  thin,  unlined 
frocks  of  cotton  voile,  organdy,  cotton 
Georgette,  and  similar  transparent 
materials,  so  verj^  popular  this  summer, 
which  reveal  pretty  clearly  the  garments 
worn  immediately  beneath.  For  such  frocks 
there  is  nothing  like  a simple  princess  petti- 
coat well-cut  and  daintily  made.  Just  such  a 
petticoat  is  shown  in  our  sketch,  ft  is  as  sim- 
ple as  possible  in  shape;  therefore,  quite  easy 
to  launder,  as  well  as  quite  easy  to  make, 
and  yet  it  is  pretty  enough  to  wear  beneath 
the  smartest  and  most  transparent  of  sum- 
mer frocks. 

The  Material. 

This  design  may  be  made  up  in  almost 
any  nice  washing  material.  If  you  want  to 
be  extra  smart  and  to  have  a petticoat  suit- 
able for  wear  under  a very  “ best ” dress, 
you  should  carry  out  the  design  in  crepe  de 
Chine,  Jap  silk,  or  flowered  washing  silk. 
If  you  want  a more  modest  petticoat  for 
everyday  wear  you  cannot  do  better  than 
choose  nainsook,  cambric,  line  India  long- 
cloth,  tarantulle,  organdy,  or  haircord  mus- 
lin, all  of  which  wash  and  wear  beautifully. 
You  may  make  the  frill  either  of  embroi- 
dered or  lace-inserted  flouncing,  or  of  the 
material  of  which  the  dress  is  made.  In 
the  former  case  you  will  need  for  this  petti- 
coat ih  yards  of  material  36  in.  wide,  and 
yards  of  flouncing  24  in.  wide.  If  you 
make  the  flounce  of  the  petticoat  material 
you  will  need  4 yards  of  36  in.  wide  fabric; 
this  allows  for  a frill  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flounce. 

The  Pattern. 

There  are  only  two  pieces  in  this  pattern, 
a front  and  a back,  for  the  flounce  is  merely 
a straight  piece  of  the  flouncing,  or  one  and 
three-quarter  widths  of  material  28  in.  wide, 
thus  well  allowing  for  a deep  hem,  joined 
together  to  make  a straight  band.  Before 
cutting  out  place  the  pattern  against  you 
and  make  any  little  alterations  that  may  be 
necessary.  It  is  both  easier  and  more 
economical  of  material  to  do  this  in  the  pat- 
tern than  in  the  cut-out  garment.  Remem- 
ber that  turnings  are  not  allowed  for  in  the 


TO  PACK  A TRUNK, 

TO  pack  a trunk  so  the  things  won’t 
crowd  down  into  one  end  before  it 
reaches  its  destination  is  a work  of  art 
when  one  does  not  possess  a wardrobe  trunk. 
Here  is  a suggestion  worth  trying:  Line 
your  trunk  with  a large-sized  sheet,  allow- 
ing the  sides  to  hang  over  the  edges.  Pack 
as  usual,  and  when  finished  fold  the  sheet 
over  and  pin  very  tightly  in  place.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  the  things 

will  carry.  

When  packing  a hat,  sew  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  Simply  thread  a strong  needle 
with  cotton  and  sew  through  both  hat  and 
box.  A few  firm  stitches  will  be  sufficient, 
and  though  the  box  may  be  turned  upside 
down  the.  hat  will  not  move. 

When  the  skin  is  freckled,  a simple,  but 
very  good,  lotion  is  made  by  dissolving 
i teaspoonful  powdered  camphor  in  an 
ounce  of  olive  oil.  Apply  the  lotion  with  a 
son  brush  morning  and  evening,  when  after 
a few  weeks’  persistent  treatment  you  will 
obtain  the  desired  effect. 


pattern;  therefore,  you  should  leave  the  fol- 
lowing:— I in.  on  each  straight  edge  of  the 
back,  s in.  on  the  bottom  of  the  corsage, 
y in.  on  the  side  and  shoulder  seams,  J in. 
on  the  top  and  the  armholes.  If  your  flounc- 
ing be  too  wide  you  should  cut  a paper  pat- 
tern for  it.  This  is  simply  a piece  of  paper 


23i  in.  wide  and  31  i in.  long.  This  pattern 
will  serve  equally  well  for  a flounce  made 
of  the  material,  but  in  that  case  you  must 
leave  J in.  turning  at  the  top  and  at  least 
4 in.  turning  at  the  bottom. 

The  Cutting  Out. 

Open  the  material  to  its  full  width  and 
fold  it  in  such  a way  that  the  selvedges 
come  together  down  one  side.  Then  lay 
the  pattern  upon  it  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, placing  the  straight  edge  of  the  front 
to  the  fold  of  the  material.  Take  care  that 

roLD 


CUT  EDGES 


the  back  is  absolutely  straight  upon  the 
material,  otherwise  it  will  pull  and  twist 
when  it  is  made  up.  Now  fold  the  flounc- 
ing down  the  middle,  lay  your  paper  pattern 
upon  it,  and  cut  away  from  the  top  any 
superfluous  material.  Leave  -1  in.  turning 
on  each  of  the  flouncing. 


The  Making. 

Begin  with  the  flounce.  Join  the  ends  of 
the  flounce  by  French  sewing,  which  must 
be  very  neatly  done.  Roll  the  top  of  the 
flouncing  and  whip  it,  drawing  it  up  to  fit 
exactly  the  bottom  of  the  bodice.  Now  join 
the  underarm  and  shoulder  seams  either  by 
French  sewing  or  by  run  and  fell  seams. 
Make  a hem  down  each  edge  of  the  centre 
opening  down  the  back  f in.  wide.  Sew  on 
fastenings,  either  buttons  and  buttonholes 
or  press-studs.,  Now  roll  the  top  of  the 
bodice  and  whip  it  to  a strip  of  beading. 
Whip  a narrow  lace  to  the  other  edge  of 
the  beading.  Do  not  put  any  fullness  what- 
ever into  the  lace.  Trim  the  armholes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  neck.  Next  slip  the 
bodice  on  and  mark  exactly  where  the 
waistline  comes.  Then  mark  where  the 
slots  should  come,  run  round  each  slot 
\ ery  closely  with  embroidery  thread  before 
cutting  it,  cut  each  slot,  and  whip  the  edges 
with  embroidery  cotton,  putting  the  stitches 
as  close  together  as  possible.  Begin  and 
finish  each  slot  before  you  attack  the  next. 

Now  button  the  two  lowest  buttons  of  the 
back  opening  (this  is  to  keep  the  hems  ab- 
solutely straight),  and  then  backstitch 
across  the  bottom  of  the  two  hems.  Carry 
the  backstitching  up  about  i in.  from  the 
bottom  and  take  care  that  it  is  very  firmly 
done.  Next  roll  the  bottom  edge  of  the 
petticoat  bodice  and  whip  it  to  the  edge  of 
a strip  of  veining.  Now  take  the  rolled  and 
drawn-up  edge  of  the  flouncing,  first  seeing 
that  it  fits  exactly  the  bottom  of  the  petti- 
coat, and  whip  it  to  the  other  edge  of  the 
beading.  Thread  a pretty  ribbon  through 
the  slots  round  the  waist,  hem  one  end,  and 
make  a smart,  long-ended  bow  at  the  other 
end,  and  arrange  the  bow  end  to  fasten  over 
the  other  end  with  a press-stud.  Your  rib- 
bon will  keep  much  cleaner  and  fresher 
treated  in  this  way  than  if  tied  each  tinie 
the  petticoat  is  worn. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  is. 
each;  cut  to  special  measure  is.  gd.  each. 
When  ordering  please  quote  number,  en- 
close remittance,  and  address  Farmers’ 
Gazette,  179  Great  Brunswick  Street. 


POST-MORTEMS. 

IN  the  interests  of  science  and  in  the 
analysis  of  experiences  which  add  to 
our  knowledge,  post-mortems  arc  bene- 
ficial. When  doctors  lose  patients  without 
knowing  the  cause  of  death  they  sometimes 
learn  something  from  the  dead  which  will 
benefit  them  in  treating  the  living.  When 
we  have  with  considerable  thought  come  to 
a puzzling  place  in  life,  a time  when  one 
halts  between  two  or  more  opinions  and 
finally  chooses  a course  that  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, it  might  be  worth  while  to  post- 
mortem the  case  and  analyse  our  failure  for 
the  benefit  of  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  too  free  in  the  use  of  post- 
mortems. We  dwell  too  much  on  the  it- 
might-have-been. 

Post-mortem  your  own  acts  if  you  will. 
That  may  benefit  you.  But  let  the  deeds  of 
others  lie  buried  if  mistakes  were  made. 
Remember  that  there  is  so  much  bad  in  the 
best  of  us  that  it  little  behooves  any  of  us  to 
drag  out  of  the  grave  of  the  past  the  mis- 
takes of  the  rest  of  us. 
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OMAGH  SHOW. 

Tlie  annual  .Show  of  the  'J'yronc  Fann- 
ing Society  was  held  at  Omagh  on  Wed- 
nesday, 30th  lilt.,  and,  despite  showery 
weather,  proved  a record  success.  The 
entries  were  largely  increased  on  past 
years,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  higher  value 
of  the  prizes,  and  in  all  sections  the  ex- 
hibits were  of  excellent  quality.  In  addi- 
tion to  classes  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  there  was  a remarkably  line  display 
of  dairy  produce,  there  being  as  many  as 
102  entries  in  the  butter  classes,  while  also 
of  note  was  the  fine  show  of  poultry,  the 
entries  of  which  were  about  double  those 
at  the  fixture  last  year.  In  the  general 
management  of  tlie  Show  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
J.  Kyle,  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  to 
their  efforts  mucli  of  the  success  of  the  fix- 
ture was  due. 

CATTLE. 

As  usual,  .Shorthorns  formed  the  chief 
classes  in  the  cattle  section;  and  in  the 
class  for  Inills  calved  in  or  before  1918  the 
winning  animal  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
.Porter,  Mountjoy,  Omagh,  with  Mr.  D. 
Livingstone  taking  second  and  Major  Gal- 
braith third.  fine  winner  in  the  yearling 
bull  class  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Burns, 
Derrylatinic,  Greystones,  Dungannon,  who 
was  also  awarded  the  silver  cup,  second 
prize  here  going  to  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  and 
third  to  the  Beragh  Co-operative  Society, 
the  last-named  exhibitors  also  winning  the 
cup  for  the  best  yearling  the  property  of  an 
exhibitor  residing  within  twelves  miles  of 
the  town.  In  a class  for  bull  calves  first 
prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Wauchob, 
Newtownstewart.  In  the  female  Shorthorn 
classes  Mr.  J.  S.  Weir,  Ballindrait,  won  the 
prize  for  the  best  cow,  and  the  same  exhibi- 
tor, with  Mr.  N.  W.  Tipping  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Kyle,  shared  the  honours  in  the  heifer 
classes.  In  the  Dairy  classes  the  challenge 
cup  for  the  best  Dairy  cow  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Johnston,  Mountjoy  East,  and  the 
cup  for  the  best  two-year-old  cross-bred 
heifer  went  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  Omagh. 
There  were  several  classes  of  polled  cattle, 
and  in  these  the  chief  winners  were  Capt. 
Knox-Browne  (cup).  Air.  W.  H.  Galbraith, 
J.P.;  Mr.  H.  D.  Green,  Mr.  H.  A.  Kyle,  and 
Mr.  A.  Watson. 

HORSES. 

In  the  horse  section  the  hunter  cup  ivas 
won  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson,  V.S.,  Coleraine, 
who  also  secured  a first  prize  in  the  four- 
year-old  class.  In  an  older  class  for  hun- 

MARYBOROUGH 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOW 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

Sh  ow  Grounds,  Maryboro’ 

(Ailjaceni  lo  the  Railway  Station), 

On  Wednesday,  28th  July,  1920, 

HORSE  JUMPING  COMPETITIONS 

LAST  DAY  OF  ENTRY-JULY  1 7th. 

You  ai-e  requested  to  send  in  your  Entries  as  soon 
as  possible,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  HIGGS,  Ballyclider,  MARYBOROUGH, 
to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed, 
and  from  whom  Brize  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms 
can  be  had  on  application. 


ters  Mr.  B.  Laverty,  Moy,  showed  the  win- 
ner; the  leader  in  a hunter  brood  mare 
class  was  Air.  R.  H.  Kyle,  and  Air.  R.  J. 
Donald  came  first  in  a class  for  three-year- 
old  geldings  or  fillies.  The  cup  for  the^  best 
Clydesdale  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Wat- 
son, other  winners  in  these  classes  being 
Alessrs.  FI.  and  FI.  Woods  and  Air.  J.  H. 
Wray,  and  in  the  classes  for  agricultural 
horses  the  chief  awards  went  to  Alessrs.  F^. 
R.  Peebles,  A.  T.  Cummins,  T.  Roiilston, 
J.  A.  Fulton,  R.  J.  Donald,  and  W.  I. 
AIcClelland. 

SHEEP  AND  PICS. 

In  the  long-woolled  classes  for  sheep  Air. 
J.  Woods,  Sion  Alills,  won  first  prizes  in  the 
ram  and  lamb  classes,  and  Mr.  J.  .S.  Weir, 
J.P.,  and  Air.  W.  J.  Wilsop  won  in  the 
classes  for  ewes.  In  the  short-woolled 
classes  Mr.  W.  J.  AIcClelland  and  Mr.  AI.  J. 
Wauchob  shared  the  prizes,  the  former  win- 
ning three  firsts  and  the  latter  two  firsts. 
In  a couple  of  classes  of  Blackfaced  sheep 
all  the  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson,  Glengowna,  Omagh,  who  also 
won  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  three. 

There  were  three  classes  of  Large  White 
LTlster  pigs,  and  in  each  the  first  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  James  Short,  Beragh,  to  whom 
the  silver  medal  was  also  awarded. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

MULLINGAR  Fair,  Co.  Westmeath.  July  5. — 
Small  fair  almost  entirely  composed  of  fat 
cattle,  which  were  bought  quickly  by  shippers 
at  advanced  prices.  Any  store  cattle  with  con- 
dition and  quality  reali.sed  increased  values, 
and  a good  clearance,  was  effected.  About  80 
per  cent,  of  the  animals  went  to  exporters  and 
victualler.^,  and  the  remainder  to  homo  graziers. 
Average-sized  sheep  fair.  Demand  good  for 
lamlis  suitable  for  export,  and  for  aged  sheep  in 
forward  condition,  fit  for  slaughter.  Recent 
prices  well  maintained  and  a good  clearance 
effected.  Store  Cattle — 1 and  under  2 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £16  10s.  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  77«.  6d.  per  cwt.); 
2nd  class,  £15  5s.  to  £16  2s.  6d.  (l.w.  av.,  75s.); 
2 and  under  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £29  10s.  to  £36 
ISs.  (l.w.  av.,  87s.  6d.);  2nd  class,  £26  to  £27  10s. 
(l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d).  Pat  Cattle— 3 yrs.  and  over, 
1st  class,  £56  to  £63  (l.w.  av.,  95s.);  2nd  class. 
£42  10s.  to  £51  (l.w.  av.,  90s.) ; cows  and  bulls, 
2nd  class,  £37  to  £48  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.  Springers 
—Cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £45  10s.  to  £61 
10s.;  2nd  class.  £28  10s  to  £40.  Milch  Cows 
(down  calved)— let  class,  £39  10s.  to  £50;  2nd 
class,  £26  to  £31  10s.  Lambs  (under  12  mos.) — 
Long  Wools,  45s.  to  92s.  6d.;  Downs  and  Cross- 
lireds,  40s.  to  85s.  Fat  Sheep— 1 yr.  and  under 

2 yrs..  Long  Wools,  122e.  6d.  to  140s.;  Downs  and 
Cross-breds,  120s.  to  135s ; 2 yrs.  and  over.  Long 
Wools,  140s.  to  162s.  6d. 

KILLARNEY  Fair,  Co.  Kerry,  July  5. — 
Medium-sized  fair  of  half-bred  Shorthorn  and 
Blaok  Kerry  store  cattle.  Those  in  forward  con- 
dition sold  well  at  advanced  prices;  other  sorts 
went  to  local  graziers  at  recent  rates.  Small 
show  of  springers  and  milch  cows;  demand  slow 
at  reduced  prices.  Demand  for  young  pigs  ex- 
ceeded the  supply,  and  all  sold  at  increased 
values.  Calves,  under  6 mos.  old,  £4  to  £11. 
Store  Cattle— Over  6 and  not  exceeding_12  mos., 
3rd  class,  £4  to  £8 ; 1 and  under  2 yrs.,  3rd  class, 
£10  to  £16  (l.w.  av.,  60s.  per  cwt.);  2 and  under 

3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £12  to  £23;  3rd  class,  £8  to 
£20  (l.w.  av.,  65s.);  3yrs.  and  over,  2nd  claes, 
£18  to  £28;  3rd  class,  £14  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  70s.). 
Fat  Cattle— 2 and  under  5 yrs.,  3rd  class,  £20  to 
£32  (l.w.  av.,  g^Qs.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  3rd  class, 
£25  to  £33  (l.w.  av.,  85s.) ; COWS  and  bulls,  3rd 
class,  £32  to  £34  (l.w'.  av.,  84s.).  Springers — 
Cows  and  heifers,  3rd  class,  £18  to  £30.  Milch 
Cows  (down  calved)— 3rd  class.  £18  to  £32.  Y'oung 
Pigs— 8 to  10  wks.,  60s.  to  110s. 

FERMOY  Pair,  Co.  Cork,  July  5. — Medium- 
sized fair,  mainly  composed  of  young  store  cattle. 
All  classes  of  stores  met  an  improved  t'  ade, 
especially  forward,  aged  animals;  about  60  per 
cent,  went  to  exporters  and  the  remainder  to 
home  dealers  and  graziers.  Fat  cattle  of  prime 
quality  scarce  and  very  dear;  secondary  and  in- 
ferior beasts  more  difficult  to  cash,  prices  show- 


ing a downward  tendency.  Choice  springers 
and  rnilch  cows  scarce  and  dear.  Small  sheep 
fair;  fat  sheep  and  lambs  were  in  brisk  demand 
at  high  values,  while  stores  were  in  moderate  re- 
quest at  late  rates.  Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £2 
5s.  to  £3  5s.  Store  Cattle— Over  6 and  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  mos.,  1st  class,  £12  10s  to  £15;  2nd 
claes,  £9  10s.  to  £12  5s.;  1 and  under  2 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £19  to  £26  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
class,  £15  10s.  to  £18  10s  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3rd 
class,  £11  to  £15  (l.w.  av.,  75s.);  2 and  under  3 
yrs.,  1st  class  £32  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  85s.);  2nd 
claes,  £23  to  £31  (l.w.  av.,  82e.);  3 yrs.  and  over, 
1st  class,  £39  to  £43  (l.w.  av.,  88s. ; 2nd  class, 
£30  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  85s).  Fat  Cattle— 2 and 
under  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £27  to  £38  (l.w.  av.,  90s.); 

3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £44  to  £51  10s  (l.w. 

av.,  94s.;  2nd  class,  £34  to  £42  (l.w.  av.,  91s.); 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £30  to  £59  (l.w.  av., 
85s.;  3rd  class,  £20  to  £29  (l.w.  av.,  68s.) 

Springers— Cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  £42  to 
£48;  2nd  class,  £29  to  £38.  • Milch  Cows  (down 
calved)— 1st  class,  £44  to  £47;  2nd  class,  £32  to 
£42.  Lamlis  (under  12  mos.)— Long  Wools,  60s. 
to  100s.;  Downs  and  Cross-breds,  70s.  to  90s. 
Store  Sheep— 1 and  under  2 yrs..  Long  Wools, 
95s.  to  112s.  Pat  Sheep — 1 and  under  2 yrs.. 
Long  Wools.  115s.  to  165s.;  2 yrs.  and  over, 
Long  Wools,  120s.  to  195e. 

WATERFORD  Fair,  July  5.— Small  cattle  fair, 
composed  of  half-bred  Shorthorn  stock  and  some 
few  lots  of  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Hereford 
crosses.  Large  attendance  of  buyers;  demand 
very  active  at  high  rates  for  all  classes  of  stock, 
and  an  all-round  clearance  effected.  Average 
show  of  springers;  those  of  first  class  made  very 
high  prices,  but  middling  and  inferior  animals 
difficult  to  dispose  of  at  reduced  rates.  An  aver- 
age supply  of  strong  store  pifs;  demand  moder- 
ate at  satisfactory  prices.  Calves,  under  6 mos., 
£2  to  £3  7s.  6d.  Store  Cattle— Over  6 and  not 
exceeding  12  mos.,  1st  class,  av.,  £13  5s.;  2nd 
class,  £9  to  £12 ; 1 and  under  2 yrs.,  1st  cla-ss, 
£18  to  £23  (l.w.  av.,  79s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class, 
£15  to  £17  lOs.  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  3rd  class,  £11  to 
£14  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  76s.);  2 and  under  3 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £31  to  £35  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  84s.);  2nd  class, 
£24  10s.  to  £30  (l.w.  av..  82s.  6d.);  3rd  class,  av., 
£20  2s.  6d  (l.w.  av.,  80s.).  Fat  Cattle— 3 yrs.  and 
. over, ,2nd  class,  £35  10s.  to  £40  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  90s.); 
cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class.  £35  to  £49  (l.w.  av., 
88s.);  3rd  class,  £25  to  £31  5s.  (l.w.  av.,  80s.). 
Springers— Cows  and  heifers,  1st  class,  av.,  £41 
lOs. ; 2nd  class,  £27  to  £34  10s.  Milch  Cows 
(down  calved)— 1st  class,  £39  to  £47;  2nd  class, 
av.,  £32  5s.  Store  pigs— Over  10  wke.  and  under 

4 mos.,  70s.  to  lOOe. ; 4 mos.  and  over,  105s.  to 
185s. 

MOY'  Fair,  (3o.  Tyrone,  July  2. — Small  fair  for 
July,  composed  chiefly  of  1st  and  2nd  class  stoi-e 
cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  type.  Good  attendance 
of  buyers,  and  demand  was  keen  for  conditioned 
animals  at  advanced  prices,  about  70  per  cent, 
being  purchased  by  shippers  and  the  remainder 
by  home  graziers.  Small  supply  of  fat  cattle, 
which  met  a good  demand  at  current  rates. 
Average  supply  of  springing  and  milch  cows,  for 
which  there  was  an  improved  request,  choice 
young  cows  making  record  prices.  Store  Cattle 
— Over  6 and  not  exceeding  12  mos.,  1st  class. 
£13  to  £15  10s.;  2nd  class,  £10  to  £12  10s.;  3rd 
class,  £7  15  to  £9  10s. ; 1 and  under  2 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £22  10s.  to  £27  10s.  (l.w,  av.,  85s.  per 
cwt.);  2nd  class,  £18  to  £22  (l.w.  av.,  82s.  6d.l ; 
2 and  under  3 yrs.,  1st  class  £32  10s.  to  £40  (l.w. 
av.,  87s.  6d.);  2nd  class,  £26  to  £29  10s.  (l.w.  av., 
85s.).  Fat  Cattle— 2 and  under  3 yrs.,  1st  class. 
£36  10s.  to  £50  (l.w.  av.,  90s.;  cows  and  bulls, 
2nd  class,  £35  to  £48  (l.w.  av.,  85s  ).  Springers 
—Cows  and  Heifers,  1st  class,  £44  to  £70;  2nd 
class.  £32  to  £42.  Milch  Cows  (down  calved)— 
1st  class.  £42  to  £55;  2nd  class,  £30  to  £39. 


Co.  Louth  Show 

At  Ardee,  Thursday  22i\d  July,  1920 

Jumping  and  Driving  Competitions 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  17th  JULY 

The  7.30  a.m.  express  from  Belfast 
and  the  12.30  p m.  from  Dublin 
will  stop  at  Dromin  on  day  of 
Show,  and  connections  will  run 
to  Ardee  on  arrival.  00a 

ADMISSION  TO  GROUNDS  2/- 

Prize  Lists  and  Entry  Forms  from  the 
SECRETARY.  ARDEE. 


Estabusmbd  tsQS. 

Apperley  Bridge  Auction  Market  | 

Most  Central  in  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND.  1,000,000  ^ 

population  in  7 miles,  midway  Bradford — Leeds.  8,419  T 
FAT  IRISH  CATTLE  passed  through  my  hands  last  season. 

Ship  Dublin — Heysham  route. 


DEALERS  AND  FEEDERS  will  find  thisMarketafirstclassmedium 
for  the  disposal  of  their  fat  stocks.  All  Cattle  and  Sheep  sold  direct  to  the 
butcher  ensuring  highest  current  prices.  If  desired  fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  may 
be  sent  in  on  dead  weight  basis.  Bankers  in  Ireland:  The  Ulster  Bank,  Ltd. 
Dublin,  Enquiries  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Proprietor — 

J.  E.  JENNINGS,  7 Charles  St.,  Bradford. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

DUBLIN,  July  8. — Notwithstanding 
alarums  and  excursions  about  the  effect 
of  de-control  and  sensational  prices  re- 
ported from  England,  the  Dublin  Market 
to-day  kept  its  even  tenor.  The  wet  morn- 
ing, the  difficulty  of  getting  cattle  shipped, 
and  the  extremely  heavy  supplies,  all  con- 
tributed to  fix  prices  at  a much  lower  level 
than  the  preceding  Thursday.  Cross- 
Channel  and  Northern  buyers  were  in  usual 
force,  and  once  owners  were  satisfied  to 
trade  on  rates  3s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  lower  than 
last  week,  business  was  brisk.  Cattle 
totalled  4,847,  and  the  numbers  of  sheep 
penned  reached  the  high  record  of  ii,5H- 
There  were  some  bunches  of  really  thick, 
well-meated  bullocks  and  heifers,  but  any- 
thing over  98s.  per  cwt.  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, and  94s.  to  96s.  was  the  chief  run  for 
fair  good  sorts.  The  drop  in  rough  cattle, 
as  well  as  fat  cows  and  bulls,  was  even  more 
marked,  but  very  few  were  held  over.  Sheep 
values  were  slightly  lower,  though  lambs 
met  a better  trade;  some  pens  of  choice 
sorts  made  up  to  £4  15s.  each,  and  in  a 
few  cases  £5  was  paid.  There  were  270 
milch  cows  on  offer,  and  shippers  took  the 
best  of  these  at  rates  which  ranged  from 
£37  to  £50. 

Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  July  8. — Cattle  supplies  4,847,  in- 
crease 1,333;  sheep  supplies  11,511,  increase 
1,959.  Trade  for  cattle  underwent  a change 
for  the  worse  this  morning,  prices  even  for 
best  lots  suffering  to  the  extent  of  some  4s. 
to  7s.  per  cwt.  A complete  clearance  was, 
however,  eventually  effected  at  the  lower 
rates  ruling.  Demand  for  sheep  not  by  any 
means  brisk,  and  prices  difficult  to  maintain. 
Lambs  in  request  at  last  week’s  improved 
prices.  Quotations: — Cattle,  best,  from  95s. 
to  lOos.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary, 
from  80s.  to  94s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows, 
from  60s.  to  85s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Sheep,  from  isd.  to  2id.  per  lb.  Lambs, 
from  44s.  to  105s.  each. 

BELFAST,  July  6. — The  number  of 
cattle,  etc.,  offered  at  this  market  to-day 
amounted  to  441  cattle  and  951  sheep;  total, 
1,392.  The  following  are  the  prices  per 
head:— Bullocks — First  class,  £55  to  £65; 
second  class,  £45  to  £54  los.  Heifers — 

First  class,  £51  to  £60;  second  class,  £42 
to  £50.  Cows — First  class,  £42  to  £52; 

second  class,  £38  to  £41  los.  Sheep,  £6 
to  £9;  lambs,  £5  6s.  to  £6  ss.  Prices  per 
cwt.  live  weight: — Bullocks — Prime,  £4  17s. 
to  £5  los.;  very  good,  £4  15s.  to  £4  i6s. 
6d.  Heifers — Prime,  £4  17s.  to  £5  los.; 

very  good,  £4  15s.  to  £4  i6s.  6d.  Cows — 
Prime,  £5  is.  to  £5  3s.;  very  good,  £4  i8s. 
to  £5.  Beef,  first  class,  is.  7d.  to  is.  8d.; 
second  class,  is.  5d.  to  is.  6d.;  mutton,  is. 
'8d.  to  IS.  locl.  per  lb. 

Robson’s  Fat  and  Store  Stock  Sales. — 
The  usual  weekly  sale  of  fat  sheep  and 
lambs  wa^  held  by  Messrs.  John  Robson, 
Limited,  Belfast,  on  Monday  last,  when 
there  was  a considerable  increase  in  sup- 
plies. Control  being  now  removed,  ship- 
pers operated  extensively,  along  with  home 
buyers;  the  result  was  a nominal  rise 
in  values  to  the  extent  of  about  20s.  per 
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head,  or  3d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  for  all  classes  of 
lambs  and  sheep,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  supplies,  they  were  not  nearly  ade- 
quate to  requirements,  so  that  a clearance 
was  made  without  difficulty.  Blackfaccd 
wedders  made  up  to  115s.;  Blackfaced  ewes, 
to  iios.;  White  wedders,  to  i8os.;  White 
ewes,  to  170S.;  large  lambs,  to  120s.,  and 
crossbred  lambs,  to  iios.  The  weekly  sale 
of  fat  and  store  cattle  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
when  there  was  also  a substantial  increase 
in  supplies.  A number  of  the  best  quality 
cattle  was  bought  for  shipment,  and  this, 
together  with  an  exceptionally  good  de- 
mand for  home  consumption,  resulted  in 
prices  being  fully  on  par  with  last  week’s 
market,  aand  in  one  or  two  cases  exceeded. 
Some  fancy  lots  of  baby  beef  consigned  by 
Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Stevenson,  Ardee,  made 
up  to  ii6s.  per  live  cwt.,  ordinary  top  grass 
ranging  between  lOOs.  and  io8s.;  second  and 
third  grade  cattle  were  also  bought  largely 
for  export,  and  altogether  a good  steady  de- 
mand resulted.  Bulls  varied  considerably, 
the  best  sorts  making  up  to  104s.  In  the 
cow  department  trade  opened  slow,  but  im- 
proved as  the  sale  went  on,  with  very  little 
difference  in  prices  as  compared  with  re- 
cent markets.  In  the  store  department 
there  was  an  extremely  sharp  demand  at 
fully  last  week’s  rates,  well-bred  cattle  being 
most  in  favour,  prices  for  these  ranging  up 
to  lOOs.  per  live  cwt.  Small  cattle  for  home 
grazing  were  also  in  good  request,  and 
springers  also  met  a ready  trade.  Fat  bul- 
locks made  up  to  £60;  heifers,  to  £57  los.; 
cows,  to  £63;  and  bulls,  to  £73.  Owing  to 
the  Butchers’  Association  having  decided  to 
close  down  for  next  week,  the  firm  will  not 
hold  any  sales;  their  next  sales  will  be  held 
on  the  19th  and  20th  inst. 

John  Colgan  and  Sons,  Oxford  Street, 
Belfast,  had  a large  show  of  cattle  on  offer 
on  Tuesday.  Customers  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  best  descriptions  met  a good 
selling  trade,  rough  and  secondary  animals 
being  barely  so  good  to  sell.  Towards  the 
finish  a clearance  was  effected.  Best  bul- 
locks, £65;  heifers,  £57;  cows,  £55.  There 
was  a much  larger  number  of  both  sheep 
and  lambs  on  offer  on  Monday.  A good 
attendance  of  butchers  and  shippers,  who 
made  extensive  purchases,  caused  a fast, 
dear  selling  trade  at  the  full  prices  of  last 
week,  an  early  clearance  being  readily 
made.  Whitefaced  v/etliers,  170s.;  White- 
faced ewes,  175s.;  Blackfaced  wethers,  90s.; 
Blackfaced  ewes,  92s.;  cross  hoggs,  156s.; 
rams,  to  £9;  lambs,  £6  to  £5os. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick. — Weekly 
Market  of  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock  and  Sheep, 
July  7.— Normal  seasonable  supplies,  with  fuller 
entry  of  aged  and  forward  cattle.  A nice  selec- 
tion on  sale,  a good  “ ring  ” forward,  and  promis- 
ing lots  made  last  day’s  full  values  with  a quicker 
trade  and  healthy  tone.  Heifers  in  demand  and 
met  a ready  exchange;  yearlings  easier  trade. 
Fat  heifers,  £42;;  cows,  £32  to  £40;  strippers, 
£25  15s.  to  £27  10s.;  bullocke  (two  off),  £32  to 
£40;  next  run,  £29  17s.  6d.  to  £31;  heifers,  £26 
to  £34;  yearlings,  £19  to  £23  7s.  6d. ; second  run, 
£15  10®.  to  £3  7 7s.  6d.  Fat  sheep,  good  trade. 
£7  to  £8  2s.  6d.;  lambs,  £3.  Good  and  early 
clearance. 

Wm.  B.  Fitt,  The  Paddocks,  Limerick.— Special 
Weeklv  Lia'ry  Market,  July  6. — Smaller  supplies 
than  last  market,  with  quiet  trade.  Medium  use- 
ful milchers,  second  class,  £27  to  £31;  small,  £24 
to  £24  10s 

Glasgow  Catti£'  Market,  July  5.— Wm.  Bosom- 
worth  offered  77  Scotch  and  Irish  fat  cattle,  and 
274  Scotch  and  Irish  fat  sheep  and  lambs.  The 
cattle  were  a grand  lot  in  point  of  quality,  and 
included  several  lots  of  prime  bullocks  and  cows. 
The  market  opened  with  a firm  tone,  but  trade 
was  quieter  towards  the  close.  The  best  class  of 
bullocks  and  heifers  met  a very  active  demand 
at  prices  considerably  in  advance  of  the  late  con- 
trol figures.  Inferior  cattle-  and  bulls  and  cows 
were  slower  to  sell  and  cheaper.  At  the  sale  of 
sheep  there  was  a very  large  attendance  of 
buyers,  and  a very  active  demand  prevailed 
throughout.  Prime  Lambs  found  a ready  sale 
at  a pronounced  increase  in  value,  and  hoggs  and 
ewes  met  a sharp  demand  at  high  figures.  Best 
Scotch  bullocks.  £50  15s.  to  £71 ; Irish  horned 
bullocks,  £67  15s.;  polled  bullocks,  £55  ICs. ; 
cross  hoggs,  101s ; best  Irish  lambs,  92s.  to  109s. ; 
seconds,  58s.  to  83s.;  half-bred  ewe®,  to  116s.; 
cross  ewes,  83s.;  Blackfaced  ewes,  67s.;  Black- 
faced rams,  5;6s.  to  71s.;  best  Scotch  beef,  115s. 
to  120s.,  and  from  98®.  to  105®.  per  live  cwt ; 


Irisii  beef,  top,  106s.  to  llOs. ; secondary,  90s.  to 
96s.  per  live  cwt.;  best  mutton  and  lamb,  2s.  to 
2s.  3d.  per  lb.;  ewes.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  July  6.— Our  market  still  continue® 
to  be  sparsely  attended,  and  little  real  interest 
appears  to  attach  to  business.  Irish  wheat  offer- 
ing in  a private  way,  but  quality  said  to  be  in- 
different, and  holders  looking  for  63s.  to  65s. 
per  barrel.  The  relative  merit  of  these  parcels, 
however,  cannot  be  commented  upon,  as  none  are 
passing  through  this  market.  With  regard  to 
oats,  blacks  are  still  showing  a decidedly  weak 
undertone,  and  business  is  limited;  prices  may 
be  quoted  6d.  to  Is.  under  recent  currencies,  viz., 
from  30s.  to  32s.  6d.  per  barrel.  Whites,  how- 
ever, are  in  few  hands,  and  very  stiffly  held. 
It  is  difficult  to  buy  anything  of  quality  under 
37s.  6d.  and  38s.,  and  some  holders  are  obtaining 
40s.  for  prime  good  bulking  qualities.  There 
has  been  some  shipping  of  oats  recently,  but 
prices  do  not  leave  a very  big  margin  between 
here  and  the  other  side. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  July  6. — Official  Prices  (Wholesale). 
—Butter,  per  lb.,  print,  retail,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.; 
lump,  do.,  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd.;  do.,  wholesale,  2s.  6d 
to  2s  7d;  eggs,  hen,  31®  to  40s;  duck,  120,  32s  to 
35s ; hen,  3s  to  3s  lOd ; duck,  3s  to  3s  lOd  per  doz. ; 
pork,  per  cwt.,  medium,  225s.;  buttermilk,  2s.  to 
3e.  per  rundlet;  potherb  celery,  £e.  to  20s. ; rhu- 
barb, 6s.  to  8s.;  p;trsley,  8s.  to  12®.;  leek'’,  8s.  to 
18s. ; scallions,  6®.  to  lOs.  per  doz.  bundles ; tur- 
nips, new,  8s.  to  12s.  per  doz. ; cabbage,  120,  24s. 
to  48®.;  potatoes,  date®,  11s.  to  12s.;  Windsor 
Castles,  lls.  to  12s.;  new,  19s.  to  30s.  ptr  cwt.; 
hay,  upland,  old,  8s.  to  10s.;  meadow,  5s.  to  7s.; 
timothy,  6s.  to  8s.;  straw,  oat,  4s.  to  6®.  per  cwt.; 
Gras®,  3s.  to  4s.  per  score  bundles;  grain,  oats, 
feeding,  21s.  to  23s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  strawberries, 
16s.  to  18s.  doz.  lbs.;  gooseberries,  7s.  to  8s.;  peas, 
in  pods,  6s.  to  7®.  per  stone. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  July  6.— Market  very  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  all  class'ss  of  seasonable  fruit  and  vege- 
tables this  morning,  although  strawberry  season 
so  far  has  been  much  interfered  with  by  wet. 
Although  trade  proved  strong  all  round,  pressure 
of  supplies  had  a disconcerting  effect  on  value® 
all  round.  Peaches,  6®.  to  12s.  and  21®.  each ; 
raspberries.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  punnet;  strawber- 
ries, is.  8d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  lb.;  extra  selected,  3®. 
to  3s.  6d. ; ; second®.  Is.  to  ls.6d  ; Northern  pun- 
net®, Is.  2d.  to  Is.  9d. ; red  currants.  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  4d.  per  lb.;  black  currants,  lOd.  to  1®.  punnet 
and  Is.  2d.  per  lb.;  gooseberries,  6d.  to  7d.  per 
lb.  average;  half  bushels,  10®.  to  lls.  6d.;  boxes, 
etc.,  12s.  to  13s.;  trays,  6s.  to  8s.;  grape®  dear; 
cucumbers,  as.  to  9s.  and  12s.  per  doz.;  vegetable 
marrows,  6s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  doz. ; peas,  3®.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  float;  tomatoes.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  and 
2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  kidney  beans.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.; 
spinach.  Is.  per  tray  and  float;  salad,  4d.  to  6d. 
and  Is.  per  doz. ; mushroom®,  3s.  to  3s.  6d. ; par.s- 
ley,  6d.  to  Is.  per  tray;  white  turnips,  lOd.  to 
1®.  4d.  per  bundle;  scallions,  8d.  to  Is.;  onions. 
8d.  to  Is.  7d.  per  bundle;  rhubarb,  3s.  to  5s.  6d. 
and  6s.  6d.  per  doz  ; York  cabbage,  20®.  to  50s. 
and  70s.  per  load;  cauliflowers,  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d. 
and  4s.  per  doz.;  thyme,  4d.  to  6d.;  mint.  Id.  to 
2d.  per  bunch. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

DUBLIN,  July  6. — Supplies  of  chickens,  pullets, 
and  old  fowl  show  an  increase,  but  choice  ducks 
are  scarce.  Only  choice  fat  poultry  is  readily 
negotiated.  Hens  of  ordinary  and  indifferent 
quality  cheap.  Weather  against  rabbit  trade. 
Quotations : — Choice  chickens,  6s.  to  6s.  6d. ; 

seconds,  4s.  to  4s.  6d. ; pullets,  6s.  each;  a few 
extras,  6s.  6d.  and  7s. ;’ prime  fat  hens,  5s.  6d.  to 
6®.;  seconds,  3s.  6d.;  prime  large  ducks,  6s.  to 
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78.;  small  breed,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.;  old  ducks,  Is.  to 
2s.  6d.,  and  extras,  3s.  each;  young  pigeons.  Is. 
6d.;  old,  4d.;  <iuests,  9d.  to  Is.;  best  trapped  rab- 
bits, Is.  7d.;  best  grazers.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  and  le.  8d. 
each. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  July  6.— Rather  liberal  supplies  of 
sandy  and  clay-grown  County  Dublin  potatoes 
came  in  this  morning  for  town,  apart  from  con- 
signments for  shipment.  Local  trade  fair,  but 
offtake  scarcely  equal  to  a clearance.  Epicures 
realised  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6d.  per  stone,  and 
Queens,  2s.  9d.  and  occasionally  3s.  per  stone. 
Several  holders  of. old  potatoes  are  making  an 
effort  to  clear  at  cut  prices. 

BUTTER  AND  ECCS. 

DUBLIN,  July  6. — Local  trade  for  butter  is  firm 
at  some  advance.  Choice  'creams  are  making  2s. 
7id.  to  2e.  8d.,  and  secondary  description,  2s.  5|d. 
to  2s.  6^d.  per  lb.  Factories  are  not  much  in  evi- 
dence, and  best  are  running  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s. 
5d.  average,  with  2s.  6d.  on  warranty.  Farmers' 
butter  has  had  a firming  up,  in  sympathy  with 
other  sorts,  and  firkins  are  quoted  2s,  2d.  to  2s. 
4d.;  fine  cools  around  2s.  6d.,‘and  superfine  hand- 
separators,  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  for  a few 
fancy  lots,  guaranteed  free  from  over-percentage 
of  moisture,  2s.  6Jd.  per  lb.  has  been  paid.  Case 
hen  eggs  anywhere  from  24s.  to  30s.  and  31s. ; re- 
selected parcels  up  to  32s.  and  33s.  per  120.  Duck 
eggs  are  very  uncertain  in  price,  and  all  depends 
on  the  character  of  stuff.  Buyers  will  touch 
none  but  fresh. 

CORK  BUTTER,  July  6.— Firsts,  251s.;  fresh 
butter,  260s.  per  cwt. 

PORK. 

COOTEHILL,  July  7.— The  supply  of  pork  in 
this  market  to-day  consisted  of  218  pigs,  which 
were  bought  at  prices  from  £11  to  £11  10s.  per 
cwt.;  good  demand. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  July  6. — There  was  a tolerably  large 
market  of  new  and  old  hay  offered  this  morning, 
and  after  starved  resources  of  our  previous  two 
or  three  bi-weekly  gatherings  most  stables  re- 
quired to  replenish  their  fodder  stocks.  Trade, 
consequently,  proved  rather  keen,  and  market 
rather  improved  as  busihess  progressed,  and 
closed  at  its  best,  with  a comparatively  early 
complete  sell  out.  Prime  first  crop  old  hay,  11s., 
and  in  occasional  instances  11s.  3d.  and  11s.  6d. 
per  cwt. ; medium  strong  old  hay,  9s.  9d.  to  10s 
9d.  per  cwL;  new  hay,  5s.  6d.  to  7s. , and  extra 
well  saved  Co.  Dublin  first  crop,  7s.  6d.  and  6s 
per  cwt.  Scarcely  more  than  ten  loads  of  straw 
came  in,  and  these  were  sent  out  at  6s.  ajid  6s 
6d.  per  cwt. 
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Week 
ended, 192) 
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1920. 

1919. 

July  1st 

8,615 

3,974 

2,006 

2,535 

Total  since 
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CROSS=CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

by  a.  t.  Matthews. 

Crain. — The  raising  of  the  maximum  price 
to  89s.  6d.  per  504  lb.  has  resulted  in  an  advance 
of  12s.  per  qr.  to  the  farmer.  In  21  markets  last 
week  the  average  price  was  84s.  7d.  per  480  lb., 
a further  advance  on  the  week  of  5s.  per  qr. 
Prices  ranged  from  76s.  3d.  at  Hull  to  86s.  4d. 
at  Cambridge.  Mark  Lane  was  quoted  at  85s. 
3d.  Barley  in  five  markets  averaged  86s.  lid. 
per  400  lb.,  a decline  of  Id.  per  qr.  on  the  week. 
Prices  ranged  from  79s.  5d.  at  Lincoln  tip  to 
105s.  Id.  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Oats  in  ten 
markets  averaged  65e.  6d.  per  313  lb.,  an  advance 
of  Id.  per  qr.  Prices  ranged  from  58s.  9d.  at 
Canterbury  up  to  70s.  2d.  at  Lincoln. 

Fat  Cattle.— This  was  the  last  week  of  the  con- 
trol of  live  stock  prices,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion is  that  there  will  be  a considerable  advance 
in  next  w'eek’s  report.  The  numbers  in  the 
markets  reported  in  the  official  returns  was  3,079 
against  3,689  in  the  previous  week,  and  a three 
years’  weekly  average  of  7,297.  No  fat  cows  or 
bulls  were  accepted  for  grading  after  June  26th. 
In  16  markets  the  best  Shorthorns  made  95s.  per 
live  cwt.  The  number  shown  in  London  was 
1,199,  a considerable  increase  over  the  supply  for 
the  previous  week. 

Fat  Sheep  and  Lambs. — Sheep  numbered  5,454, 
an  increase  on  the  week  of  840.  The  three  years’ 
average  was  51,076.  In  London  there  were  1,908, 
while  the  three  years'  average  in  that  market 
for  the  same  week  was  no  less  than  8,560.  The 
quality  of  the  sheep  was  generally  inferior. 

Calves  and  Pigs.— The  number  of  veal  calves 
was,  2,984,  which  only  exceeded  the  average  by 
270.  The  price  realised  averaged  21|d.  per  lb. 
Bacon  pigs  realised  24s.  2d.,  21s.  4d.,  and  19s. 
for  the  three  qualities,  and  the  best  porkers  25s. 
7d.,  which  was  4s.  Id.  more  than  the  control 
price. 

Dead  Meat. — in  the  Central  Market  the  arrivals 
of  home-killed  beef  were  rather  larger  than  the 
previous  week,  but  the  average  quality  remained 
very  unsatisfactory,  owners  holding  back  their 
best  cattle  in  consequence  of  the  near  approach 
of  de  control.  The  imported  beet  also  wae  only 
of  moderate  quality.  Veal  was  very  scarce  and 
in  keen  request.  Fresh  mutton  was  almost 
nominal,  but  large  supplies  of  foreign  mutton 
and  lamb  were  on  offer.  Pork  firm  at  late  rates. 

Store  Cattle.— Prices  for  store  cattle  remain 
ver.v  firm.  Dairy  cows  in  request  at  slightly 
higher  prices.  Both  store  sheep  and  pigs  sold 
well. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  In.spectors  of  Corn  Returns  for  the  week 
ended  3rd  July,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 


Wheat 

1920. 
s.  d. 
..  83  10 

1919. 
s.  d. 
73  4 

1918. 
s.  d. 
74  4 

1917. 

s.  d. 
78  1 

Barley 

..  95 

4 

62 

4 

61  7 

69 

5 

Oats 

..  65 

0 

49 

0 

46  10 

55 

2 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial 
pounds  per  bushel,  barely  50  pounds  per  bushel. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 


Price?  current  in  important  cross-Channel 
centres  during  the  wee  kending  Wednesday.  30th 
June,  1920:— 


Produce 

Bri 

stol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd  1st 

2nd 

1st 

Potatoes, 

p.  ton 
First 

500'0 

Earlies  ... 

360/0 

— 

— 



— 

600 '0 

Irish 

— 

— 

300/0— 

320/0 

— — 

— 

— 

Eggs,  per  120 

Danish 

— 



— 

— 

31/0  — 33/0 

31/0 

-33/0 

Irish 

32/0 

— 

!9/C  - 

30/0 

29/0  — 31/0 

28  0 

-31/0 

Hay,  per  ton 

Clover  ,new 
Meadow. 

— 

— 

— 

255/0  -280/0 

•• 

new 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

J45/0-2f5/0 



— 

straw,  p.ton 

Wheat  ... 

— 

— 

— 

- 117/6 

— 

— 

Oat 

— 

— 

— 

135/0 

LIVE  STOCK. 

LEEDS.  July  6. — First  market  since  decontrol. 
Slightly  higher  rates  were  laid,  but.  generally 
speaking,  increase  was  not  as  big  as  farmers  ex- 
pected. Number  of  cattle,  319.  Price,  60s.  to 
100s.  per  cwt.  Seven  dairy  cows  not  sold.  Sheep 
and  lambs,  1,238;  sheep  averaging  10  guineas. 

DERBY,  July  6.— Good  supplies  of  of  fat  cattle 
and  sheep.  Bulls  made  up  to  £95.  heifers  to  £65, 
and  cows,  £70  per  head,  first  quality  beasts  realis- 
ing 19d.  to  21d.  per  lb.  Sheep  made  high  prices, 
realising  p to  £9,  ewes  £8  15s.,  and  lambs  to  £7 
per  head,  or  26d.  and  30d.  per  lb.  respectively. 
Calves  were  cheaper,  making  16d.  to  18d.  per  lb. 
Pat  pigs  sold  at  late  rates,  first  quality  bacons 
averaging  27s.  per  14lb.  stone. 

NE.WCASTLE,  July  6.— Much  larger  supply  of 
fat  cattle,  and  quality  very  good.  Trade  ©low, 
first  quality  beasts  making  25s.  and  cows  21s. 


per  141b.  stone,  dead  weight.  Sheep  were  also 
in  better  supply.  Trade  ruled  dear,  young  sheep 
realising  2s.  3d.,  ewes  Is.  lOd.,  and  lambs  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  Fat  pigs  were  dearer,  porkers  making 
21s.  6d.  and  bacons  21s.  per  14lb.  stone.  Calves 
in  slow  demand  at  20d.  per  lb.  Numbers  in  the 
market— Cattle,  668;  sheep  and  lambs,  1,893; 
pigs,  84;  calves,  26. 

SALFORD,  July  6. — There  was  a good  show  of 
stock  at  to-day[s  market,  but  butchers  strongly 
resented  the  prices  asked  by  dealers,  and  conse- 
quently business  ruled  dull.  Lamb,  which  was 
in  good  demand,  fetched  from  2s.  3d,  to  2s  6d.  a 
pound;  mutton  realised  Is.  lOd.  to  2«.,  and  beef 
Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  a pound. 

POULTRY  AND  ECCS. 

LONDON  (Central),  July  6. — Poultry  is  selling 
rather  better  owing  to  the  price  of  meat  having 
risen.  Best  young  chicken,  2s.  9d.  to  3s  6d.  lb.; 
others.  Is.  9d.  to  2e.  9d.  lb.;  duckling.  Is.  6d.  to 
2s. 6d.;  goslings.  Is.  3d.  to  2s.;  tame  rabbits,  Is. 
to  Is.  3d.;  wild,  6d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.;  best  English 
eggs,  35s.  to  37s.  per  120;  Irish  eggs,  30s.  to  34s. 
per  120;  live  old  hens.  Is.  3d,  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb., 
according  to  size  and  quality.— (GAME  & SON.) 

WOOL. 

LONDON  (Government  Sales),  July  6.— Good  at- 
tendance of  home  and  Continental  buyers;  mar- 
ket weak  and  unsaleable.  Lot  sold  well  in 
buyers’  favour;  10  p.c.  lower  than  previous 
•series;  poor  selections;;  slow  bidding;  bulk  with- 
drawn. Following  prices  ruled  per  pence  per  lb. 
—Queensland— Greasy,  39|,  50i;  scoured,  50,  65. 
Victoria— Greasy  pieces,  17  18;  lambs,  33J,  56. 
N.  Zealand— Greasy,  22J,  36;  slips,  24i,  26.  N.S. 
Wales— Greasy  pieces,  22,  24i;  necks,  22,  23i; 
bellies  and  pieces,  16,  26. 


ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britian  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  Week  ended  3rd  July,  1920. 


Irish  Ports 

Ca 

a 

U* 

ttle. 

V) 

Si 

O 

1 Sheep. 

Swine. 

a 

o 

CA 

La 

o 

X 

1 Mulesor 
Jennets. 

1 Asses. 

Total 

Animals 

Ballina 

Belfast  ... 

1523 

1409 

2153 

93 

4 

190 

1 

6373 

Cork 

612 

475 

841 

165 

41 

22  2155 

Drogheda... 

504 

34 

1566 

18 

3 ... 

2125 

Dublin 

3693!  1560  8222 

280 

2 

30 

13784 

Dundalk  ... 

386 

48 

1670 

13 

21 

... 

_ 

2138 

Greenore  ... 

605 

374 

1039 

38 

104 

2160 

Larne 

150 

740 

108 

1 

999 

Limerick  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Londond’ry 

423 

735 

614 

41 

5 

1878 

Milford  ... 

... 

Mulroy  ... 

Newry 

54 

761 

• • 

818 

Portrush  ... 

Sligo 

Waterford 

1010 

334 

3346 

i3 

5475 

Wesport  ... 

... 

Total  ... 

8957 

5709 

20275 

1528 

30 

384 

1 

1 

22 

i 

36906 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses. 


THE  PADDOCKS,  LIMERICK 


The  Special  Weekly 
Tuesday  Dairy  Market 

Will  be  Amalgamated  with  the  Market 
for  Fat  Cattle,  Store  Stock  and  Sheep, 
held  each  Wednesday,  12  o'-clock, 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

WM.  B.  FITT,  Auctioneer 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  Sc  CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1 

(Telegrams;—"  Porca,  London."). 
(X)NSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 
All  Dead  Meat  must  be  sent  to  above  Address. 
LIVE  addrees  to— A.  TOWER-S  & CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,”  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  rail. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 
Bankers:  The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank.  Ltd.,  134  Aldergate  Street,  E.C.l. 


Printed  and  published  by  THE  BRUNSWICK 
Press,  ltd.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 


July  17,  1920. 
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SATlJRDA'i',  JULY  17,  1920 

1 THE  B’AKMERS’  tJAZBlTTE  is  pul)lishcd 
every  Saturday  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Press.  179  Gt.  Brunswick  St..  Dublin, 

2 SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.— Poet  free  one  year. 
12/6;  six  months,  6/6;  three  months,  3/3. 
Payable  in  advance. 

3 EXPIRATION.— The  date  on  wliich  subscrip- 
tion will  expire  is  stamped  on  the  wrapper 
each  week.  Form  of  renewal  is  enclosed  in 
the  issue  two  weeks  before  subscription  runs 
out. 

4.  ADVERTISEMENTS  (Classified).— 12  words  or 
less  le.  per  insertion ; each  additional  word 
Id.  per  insertion.  First  words  set  in  heavy 
type,  6d.  per  word  extra.  All  advertisements 
must  be  prepaid.  Rates  for  display  adver- 
tisements on  application. 

5 CONTRIBUTIONS.— We  pay  for  original  con- 
tributions which  may  be  accepted  for 
publication.  All  MSS.  offered  ehotild  be 
accompanied  by  a stamped  addressed 
envelope  for  return  in  the  event  of  then 
proving  unsuitable. 

6.  PHOTOGRAPHS  of  agricultural  interest  are 
also  welcome.  They  should  be  carefully 
packed  and  stamps  for  return  enclosed. 

COMMUNICATIONS  should  be  directed  to 
above  address,  and  when  intended  for  publi- 
cation should  be  to  hand  by  Tuesday  of  the 
week  of  issue. 

LETTERS  FOR  PUBLICATION  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Anonymous  communications  will  receive  no 
attention.  In  every  CMe  full  name  and 
postal  address  must  be  given. 

QUESTIONS  of  general  interest  are  answered 
in  our  columns  free  of  charge.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  put  readers  in  touch  with  buyers 
or  sellers.  See  Answers  to  Queries  columns 
for  conditions  for  forwarding  queries. 

THE  NET  SALES  OF  “THE  FARMERS’ 
CAXETTE ’’  exceed  the  combined  sales  of  all 
other  Farm  Journals  published  in  Ireland. 


7. 


10. 


Expressing  an  average  crop  by  100,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  in  England  3-hd 
Wales  on  ist  July  indicated  probable  yields 
per  acre  shown  by  the  following  percen- 
tages:— Wheat,  100;  barley,  99;  oats,  97; 
beans,  103;  peas,  102;  potatoes,  98;  man- 
golds, 93;  seeds’  hay,  103;  meadow  hay,  105; 
and  hops,  102. 

It  is  stated  that  the  exporters  were  cast- 
ing envious  eyes  on  Capt.  Scott’s  champion 
Aberdeen-Angus  bull,  Etrurian,  at  the 
Royal  English  Show.  The  rumour  was  cur- 
rent that  £2,500  was  offered  for  him. 

The  visitation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
from  which  the  County  of  Norfolk  has 
suffered,  has  been  made  much  worse  by  the 
removal  of  a flock  of  570  sheep  affected  by 
the  disease.  They  travelled  for  50  miles 
across  country,  and  outbreaks  were  dis- 
covered at  various  places  along  the  route. 
Proceedings  will  be  taken  against  the  par- 
ties responsible  for  this  disastrous  journey. 
It  shows  the  importance  of  stopping  all 
movement  when  an  outbreak  occurs,  not- 
withstanding any  inconvenience  caused 
thereby. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  69,000  acres 
of  Indian  reserve  lands  in  Western  Canada 
acquired  by  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  of 
Canada  has  been  sold  to  soldier  settlers. 

A writer  in  an  American  periodical,  who 
recently  inquired  into  the  subject,  ascribed 
the  progressive  rise  in  the  milk  yield  of 
dairy  cows  in  Denmark  between  1861  and 
1914  to  the  following  factors:— (i)  Pure- 
bred sires  and  breeding  associations.  (2) 
Careful  selection  and  breeding  based  on  the 
records  of  breeding  associations  and  cow- 
testing associations.  (3)  Elimination  of  old 
and  bad  paying  cows  by  means  of  periodical 
milk  tests  and  butter-fat  records.  (4)  Bet- 
ter and  more  carefully  blended  concentrated 
feeds,  and  warmer,  cleaner,  and  better  ven- 
tilated cow-barns.  (5)  Regular  and  clean 
milking. 


CURRENT  NOTES. 

RI';i’Ol<T.S  from  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land indicate  that  the  jjiesent  appear- 
ance of  the  itotaio  crop  Uierc  is  very 
|)oor.  The  extreme  wet  of  the  months 
which  followed  plant  ing  weakened  and 
exhausted  the  sets,  with  the  result  that  in 
some  of  the  best-known  growing  districts 
of  Lancashire  acres  on  aci'es  have  had  to 
be  p.loughcd  out.  Generally  the  crop  is 
backward  and  stunted-looking.  Yields  are 
e.xpected  to  be  much  below  average,  and 
it  is  anticipated  prices  will  rule  high. 
Prospects  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  are 
much  brighter.  Much  of  the  crop  was 
planted  fully  a month  later  than  usual,  but 
this  notwithstanding,  the  crop  has  made 
good  headway  of  late,  and  tields  look 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Some  disease  has 
already  been  reported  among  the  main- 
crop  varieties.  This  is  a danger-signal  for 
early  and  thorough  spraying.  Never  was 
there  a season  when  the  need  of  effective 
spraying  was  more  essential.  The  market 
value  ot  the  crop  promises  to  give  a more 
than  usually  profitable  return  to  growers, 
and  on  this  account  the  cost  of  spraying 
is  certain  to  be  amply  repaid.  Potatoes  are 
an  essential  food  for  both  humans  and 
farm-stock,  and  hence  it  should  be  the 
obvious  interest  of  every  farmer  to  leave 
nothing  undone  in  order  to  secure  the 
biggest  bulk  possible  to  put  into  the  pit  or 
storehouse  at  digging  time. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  see  the  connection 
between  sugar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  as 
between  the  clover  and  old  maids  of 
Darwin’s  reasoning.  But  a connection 
does  exist,  even  though  it  is  a rnarket  con- 
nection and  relates  solely  to  prices,  which 
in  turn  depend  on  supplies.  Of  all  the 
nitrogenous  fertilisers  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, it  apears,  is  the  most  suitable  for 
transport,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  deli- 
quesce or  grow  damp  and  pasty  in  the  bag, 
as  most  of  the  others  are  inclined  to  do. 
For  this  reason,  there  was  a large  export 
demand  for  this  fertiliser  from  sugar-grow- 
ing countries.  In  late  years  this  demand 
owing  to  scarcity  due  to  decreased  output 
in  these  countries,  has  been  but  partially 
met,  and  sugar  planters  have  in  conse- 
ciuence  had  to  put  up  with  reduced  yields 
of  cane.  The  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
sugar  so  caused  accounts  in  some  degree 
for  the  existing  scarcity  and  the  high  price 
to  consumers.  House-wives  may  grumble 
and  intentional  jam-makers  be  forced  to 
reduce  their  programme,  but  they  could  be 
little  expected  in  their  disappointment  to 
trace  any  interaction  between  the  poor 
pressure  of  the  gas-jet  and  the  half-filled 
sugar-bowl  or  the  empty  jam  jars  all  in  a 
row. 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  what  turn  wool 
prices  are  likely  to  take.  The  big  sales  of 
Colonial  wool  in  London  give  little  clue. 
One  thing  which  appears  certain  is  that 
demand  is  keen  for  fine  down  wools,  and 
hence  these  are  likely  to  harden  in  value. 
In  England,  Shrop  and  other  Down  wools 
are  fetching  from  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  3d.  per  lb., 
compared  with  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  8-|d.  for  Lin- 
coln and  Leicester,  and  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  7d. 
for  black-faced.  The  better  prices  for  the 
finer  wools  may  be  due  to  the  “ jumper  ’ 
craze,  or  to  the  demand  of  the  general 
public  for  superior  articles  of  wear  both  in 
suitings  and  in  garments  of  underwear. 
Several  heavy  sales  of  Scotch  wool  are 
shortly  due,  and  this  may  furnish  some 
guide  as  to  prices  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Most  flock-owners  in  this  country 
are  still  holding  their  wool,  though  a fair 
proportion  has  been  sold  from  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  fid.  Roscommon  wool  has  been  fetch- 
ing as  much  as  2s.,  and  this  figure  may  be 
exceeded  later.  Of  course,  returns  from 
wool  are  much  lower  than  during  the  wai 
years,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  rates  so 
far  prevailing  this  season  are  proportional 


tu  tlic  iiic.iease  in  the  ((ist  ol  kecjiiiig  ami 
feeding  shceii.  It  is  lor  this  reason,  and  in 
view  of  the  high  cost  of  finish<-d  woollen 
goods,  that  flock-owners  rightly  consider 
siiinnmg  mills  arc  entitled  to  pay  more  for 
the  raw  material. 

An  observant  naturalist  ha-,  recently 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  swallows  to  be  seen  in  these  countries 
have  been  steadily  decreasing  for  the  past 
five  or  six  summers.  VVe  do  not  know 
whether  this  observation  will  be  generally 
confirmed.  In  dark,  cheerless  summers 
following  a cold  late  spring,  it  is  not  Uj 
be  expected  that  the  migrant  swallow  would 
be  as  numerous  or  as  active  as  when  con- 
ditions more  closely  resemble  those  of 
warmer  and  sunnier  climes.  The  migra- 
tory routes  which  the  swallows  follow,  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  their  arrival  m 
and  departure  from  these  shores  each  year 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  are 
well  known  to  bird-observers.  It  is 
suggested  that  periodic  storms  and  gales 
have  a restraining-  effect  on  the  northern 
ventures  of  the  birds,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional losses  caused  by  the  glaring  beams 
of  the  numerous  lighthouses  on  the  path 
may  in  part  account  for  the  reduction. 

If  it  is  true  that  instead  of  the  massed 
flights  of  fifties  or  hundreds,  the  most  that 
can  now  be  noticed  is  half-dozens  or 
dozens,  then  the  fear  that  insect  life  Biay 
get  out  of  balance  and  cause  both  loss  and 
annoyance  is  very  real.  Whether  due  in 
part  to  the  cause  under  discussion  or  not, 
the  present  season  can  be  credited  with  an 
over-average  toll  of  insect  pests  in  one  foim 
or  other.  Householder,  gardener,  and 
farmer  have  all  had  good  ground  to  com- 
plain bitterly.  If  the  spring  seasons  were 
to  improve  in  earliness  and  mildness  there 
might  be  less  cause  for  grumbling,  but  this 
may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  bigger  num- 
bers of  swallows  that  then  would  home- 
ward fly  in  early  October. 

In  England,  what  is  usually  called  111  this 
country  rotation  pasture,^  is  there  referred 
to  as  “ temporary  leys.”  The  latter  is 
another  spelling  of  lea,  and  is  an  example 
of  the  different  forms  words  take.  Last 
week  we  came  across  “ crew-j'ard,”  applied 
by  an  English  farmer  to  the  outside  yard  of 
the  pig-stye.  In  the  Northern  counties  one 
sometimes  did  hear  of  a pig'  crew,  more 
often  pronounced  as  craw.  The  dictionaries 
are  silent  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  and 
it  would  be  midsummer  madness  to  suggest 
any  connection  between  the  word  and  the 
Zulu  kraal,  no  slight  being  intended  on 
those  fine  types  of  physical  humanity.  It 
might  be  equally  foolish  to  conjecture  a 
connection  with  crew  (of  a ship),  which  is 
traced  to  accrue,  and  by  a stretch  might  be 
fancied  to  s-iggest  an  accumulation — m this 
instance  of  manure.  Probably  it  is  an  old 
Celtic  word, -bv.t  it  is  an  instance  of  how 
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diverse  farm.ng  terms  are,  and  yet  how- 
local  or  how  far-tiung-  their  sources  may  be. 
However,  to  revert  to  “ leys,”  there  has 
been  some  discussion  of  late  as  to  how 
those  for  a temporary  period — the  usual 
three  to  five  years  in  this  country — are  best 
laid  down.  One  authority,  we  notice,  re- 
commends rape  as  the  ideal  nurse-crop, 
though  this  plan  must  be  largely  contingent 
on  the  time  of  sowing.  Sowing  down  with 
cereals,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  is 
also  discussed,  and  the  system  of  putting  in 
the  grass  seeds  and  clovers  alone  referred 
to.  There  may  be  advantages  in  yield  of 
hay  and  the  formation  of  the  pasture  from 
the  latter  course,  but  the  loss  of  the  nurse- 
crop  would  hardly  compensate.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  which  came  into  greater  pro- 
minence during  the  early  cofnpulsory  tillage 
period.  There  is  yet  much  indeterminate 
regaiding  the  laying  out  of  pastures, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  results  of  tried 
piactice  were  affirmed,  and  the  newer  plans 
which  are  advocated  either  approved  or  con- 
deinned  by  actual  experiments  in  the  field. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  climate,  especi- 
ally rainfall,  is  a material  factor  as  well  as 
the  varying  types  of  soils,  but  in  a normal 
season  the  usual  practice  followed  in  this 
country^  does  not  gi-v-e  room  for  any  com- 
plaint either  in  the  yield  of  first-crop  hay  or 
the  grazing  quality  of  the  pasture  for  the 
three  or  four  years  which  succeed. 


The  Season’s  Roses. 

The  lateness  of  this  season  has  not 
confined  its  vagaries  to  the  field;  it 
has  put  back  the  clock,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  garden  also.  This  has  brought 
about  strange  effects.  Thus,  in  a normal 
season  one  usually  looked  for  the  choicest 
rose-blooms  in  June,  and  when  the  month 
vent  out  regarded  the  glory  of  the  bush  as 
faded  for  anotlier  summer.  Not  so  this 
year.  July  presently  challenges  June  for 
the  rose-month  title.  Ordinarily  June  is  the 
month  for  the  wild-roses  of  the  hedge-ro-w 
to  be  fresh  and  sweet-smelling,  and  for  this 
reason  maj7  have  founded  its  claim.  These 
are,  however,  but  the  far-back  forbears  of 
the  choice  modern  variety,  and  yet  not  such 
far-Pack  forbears  either,  for,  after  all,  the 
modern  roses  are  of  yesterday’s  creation, 
t he  Victorian  sorts  are  old-world  relics, 
and  those  of  Shakespeare’s  time  were  few 
and  primitive.  It  is  said  that  the  complete 
list  of  wild  roses  is  made  up  of  four  sorts — 
the  dog  rose,  the  field  rose,  the  sweet  briar 
and  the  dwarf  spiny  rose  of  the  seaside.  On 
the  otliej  hand,  as  an  enthusiast  wrote  re- 
cently, our  roses  of  this  century  outdo 
Cleopatra  in  infinite  variety,  and  age  cannot 
wither  them.”  These  are  closely  petalled 
and  so  fantastically  tinted  that  words  fail  to 
mark  their  gradations  in  hue;  the  shade 
needs  to  be  suggested  at,  and  hence 
crushed-raspberry”  and  other  similar 
compounds  r re  pressed  into  service.  The 
many  varying  hues  in  lightness  and  in  depth 
aie  beyond  the  reach  of  language.  Only 
the  most  delicate  colour  photography  could 
be  hoped  to  reproduce  them  to  the  truth. 
Yet  the  hybridiser  cannot  endow  his  novel- 
ties with  every  charm.  One  may  be  perfect 
in  shape,  yet  deficient  in  scent;  another 
dazzling  in  colour,  yet  shy  in  flowering 
capacity.  writer  who  expresses  his 

opinion  with  all  the  confidence  of  a con- 
noisseur stales  that  the  ideal  composite 
bloom  would  be  a rose  which  combines 
the  scent  ot  Hugh  Dixon,  the  colour  of 
Juliet,  the  flowering  teats  of  Madame  Her- 
iiot,  the  toliage  of  Jersey  Beautv,  the  leaf 
scent  01  the  J’cnzancc  briar,  and  'the  vigour 
ot  I aul  s carmine  pillar.”  This  combination, 

1 IS  believed  would  arouse  the  ecstasies  of 
the  most  ardent  rose-lover,  but  it  is  a long 
remove  from  the  dog-rose  of  the  lane-side, 
uhich,  m Its  own  setting,  has  an  indescrib- 
able charm  both  m modesty  of  look  and 
softness  of  perfume. 


July  17,  1920. 


Cross-Channel  Notes. 

WE  have  now  had  a week  of  per- 
si.stent  showeiy  weather,  which  has 
Iclt  its  mark  on  the  haymaking, 
wot  only  has  it  caused  considerable  delay, 
but  rather  seiious  damage.  I have  long- 
been  of  opinion  that  the  generality-  of 
farmers  postpone  cutting  grass  too  long, 
particulai  ly-  m the  County  of  Aliddlesex, 
where  the  object  is  to  produce  a big  bulk 
lor  market,  and  not  so  much  care  is  taken 
as  to  the  quality.  Grass  cut  early  in 
June  makes  infinitely  better  hay.  Even  if 
It  is  caught  by-  wet  weather  it  does  not 
.slam  so  badly,  and  its  feeding  value  is 
bey  ond  comiiarison  superior.  I he  greater 
weight  grown  per  acre  by  waiting  is  more 
appaient  than  real,  as  the  young-  stuff 
weighs  much  better  than  the  old  July  crops 
now  lying  about  in  the  rain,  and  the  after- 
math  fully  makes  up  for  any  difference. 
Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
July  i's  often  a wet  month. 

“ United  We  Stand.”— The  motto  of  the 
late  Lord  Winchilsea’s  Union  was— 
“ United  we  stand,  divided  w-e  fall,”  and  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  he  had  not 
been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  organ- 
isation of  the  three  classes  engaged  in 
agi  iculture  w-ould  have  been  a lasting 
success.  It  was  unique  among  unions, 

. the  exact  opposite  of  those  which  came 
aficn  It  was  a splendid  idea,  that  of 
umting  the  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  for  defence  of  the  industry  in 
winch  they  were  engaged.  It  was  during" 
the  great  depression  that  Lord  Winchilsea 
started  his  campaign,  and  the  hopeless 
position  of  all  connected  with  the  land- 
rendered  the  time  not  unfavourable 
People  said  that  the  “ threefold  cord  ” of 
the  three  classes  in  agriculture  was  nothing 
but  a beautiful  dream,  which  faded  away 
when  Its  leader  was  removed,  “ who  was 
born  before  his  time.”  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  farmers’  Union,  a distinctly  class 
attair,  and  therefore  comparatively  - power- 
less; the  Labourers’  Unions,  and  the  Land- 
^Association.  Thus  the  industry  was 
divided  against  itself,  and  became  more 
helpless  than  ever.  Each  class  sought  its 
own  interest,  and  it  was  only  the  war  and 
,gieat  national  peril  that  induced  the 
Government  to  take  some  steps  for  the 
lelief  of  agriculture.  Let  us  imagine  the 
Union  as  contemplated  by  Lord  Winchilsea 
still  m existence  and  flourishing.  Should 
we  not  then  be  able  to  face  all  eventuali- 
Jjut  It  is  useless  to  cry  over  spilled 
milk.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  will  find  a voice.  It  w-ill  then 
be  recognised  that  all  three  classes  are 
necessary.  In  short,'  let  us  take  “ Live 
and  Jet  live  ” for  our  new"  motto,  and  all 
may  yet  be  well. 

The  Darlington  Show. — The  attendance, 
m spite  of  the  weather,  was  excellent.  In 
1895,  the  year  of  the  previous  visit  to  Dar- 
lington. 100,310  visited  the  show-,  as 
against  182,892.  .\t  Cardiff  last  year  the 

attendance  was  191,694.  It  would  seem 

that  the  Royal  ’ has  fully  maintained  its 
position  during  the  war,  and  the  show  is 
claimed  as  a triumphant  success.  This  is  - 
the  more  satisfactory,  as  there  W'ere  several 
reasons  for  anxiety  regarding  the  show.  It 
was  feared  that  the  five  years’  war,  with  its 
incessant  interference  and  rationing,  might 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  great  show- 
herds  and  flocks.  There  was  also  the 
traiispoit  difficulty,  which  threatened  to 
prevent  c.xhibitors  of  stock  and  implement^ 
from  getting  to  Darlington  in  time.  The 
result  proved  that  all  sinister  apprehen- 
sions were  groimdlcss.  The  live  stock 
were  both  mimerous  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Indeed,  it  wa.s  remarked  that  in 
the  Shorihorn  classes  there  was  an  abseme 
of  second-1  ate  animals.  This  is  \-ery  rare, 
and  the  judges  had  to  be  very  careful  in 
niaking  their  awards.  In  the  machinery 
department  the  display  was  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  nev'er  excited  more  inter- 
est and  general  approval. 
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answers  to  queries. 

QUERISTS,  PLEASE  NOTE. 

WE  would  ask  our  correspondeuts,  so  I'ar  as 
possible,  to  retrain  from  looking  for 
answers  to  queries  by  letter.  Querist-t,  to  make 
sure  of  obtaining  replies  in  the  issue  following 
the  date  of  writing,  Khoiild  forward  their  ((iie;.- 
tions  so  as  lo  reaeli  ua  not  later  than  'J'innnia.r 
Morning,  and  Velerinary  queriee  ehoiild  he,  to 
hand  even  earlier.  Address  EARMERs'  (iAZETTK, 
179  Great  Brunswick  Street,  Dublin. 

When  forwarding  to  this  office  the  bodies  of 
fowl  or  other  morbid  material  intended  for 
examination,  will  querists  please  note  that,  before 
despatching,  these  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in 
a cloth  wrung  out  of  a disinfectant  solution  and 
securely  packed,  so  as  to  admit  of  a proper 
examination  being  made?  If  this  rule  is  not 
observed,  we  cannot  undertake  to  reply  to  such 
queries.  The  practice  of  forwarding  specimens 
not  so  treated  is  both  objectionable  and  highly 
dangerous. 

In  order  to  secure  replies  to  Queries,  it  is 
necessary  to : — 

1.  Write  each  question  on  a eeparate  slip  of 
paper. 

2.  Write  the  quer'ist’s  name  and  address  on 
the  back  of  each  slip— not  for  publication,  hut  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Harvesting  Beans  (R.  O.,  Co.  Kilkenny).— In  Wex- 
ford the  practice  is  to  pull  the  beans  by  hand 
when  ripe ; in  the  northern  counties  they  are 
either  hand-cut  with  hook  or  scythe,  or  by  the 
use  of  the  reaper  or  binder.  One  Co.  Derry 
grower  finds  that  the  binder  cuts  the  crop 
splendidly.  Your  small  plot  would  be  more 
conveniently  cut  with  either  the  hook  or  eoylhe 
and  tied  uij  for  saving  in  ordinary  sized  sheaves 
with  straps  made  of  either  oat  or  wheat  straw. 
We  note  your  suggestion  about  giving  a weekly 
report  of  the  Dublin  pig  market,  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  method 
of  sale  varies  widely,  and  many  of  the  prices 
quoted  in  the  morning  papers  are  nothing  more 
than  estimates.  The  leading  firms  of  sales- 
men admit  this,  and  some  of  them  complain 
that  such  reports  as  do  appear  are  far  from 
accurate.  The  live-weight  price  of  pigs  at 
southern  fairs  or  the  dead-weight  price  per 
cwt.  in  the  northern  markets  furnish  the  best 
criterion  of  pork  values,  and  prices  at  Dublin 
pig  market,  which  is  after  all  a small  volume 
of  business  comparatively,  fol'.ow  these  m'rre 
or  less  closely. 

Handling  Milk  Before  Churning  (Deirdre,  Co.  Car- 
low).— We  regret  it  may  not  be  possible  to  com- 
ply with  your  request  this  week,  though  we 
frequently  have  articles  on  this  subject.  For 
immediate  guidance  on  the  matter  you  cannot 
do  better  than  obtain  a copy  of  the  Denart- 
ment’s  leaflet  on  Home  Butter-making,  which 
embodies  all  the  information  you  are  looking 
for.  Same  can  be  had  free  on  application  10 
the  Department’s  offices.  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dublin. 

Time  to  Cut  Crain— Destroying  V/eeds  (Enquirer, 
Co.  Cavan).— (1)  from  the  two-fold  fact  that  a 
degree  of  ripening  takes  place  in  the  s'. 00k, 
and  that  there  is  less  loss  from  shelling  in 
grain  cut  before  the  dead-ripe  stage  is  reached, 
cutting  somewhat  on  the  green  s'de  is  to  I.e 
commended.  The  season  sometimes,  however, 
causes  fields  of  grain  to  ripen  so  quickly  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  whole  crop 
cut  at  the  most  desirable  stage.  (2)  The  same 
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" bishop-weed  " is  a Iiorrid  pcet  of  gaulcns  and 
boi’dcre.  It  is  a member  of  the  carrot  and 
liarslcy  family  (umbelliferm),  and  comes  most 
I'ampantly  in  damp  and  waste  jilaces.  It  has 
a hollow,  grooved,  branched  stem  with  a white 
pungent  creeping  rootstock.  Tlie  leaves  arc 
divided  or  ent  two  or  lliree  times,  and  the 
small  white  flowers  in  terminal  umbels  a-iujoar 
from  .fiine  to  August.  There  is  only  one  way 
to  deal  with  it,  viz.,  to  keep  eiitling  it  down, 
and  if  iiossibte  to  grub  out  any  of  the  loot- 
sloelw  fliat  can  he  got  at.  'I'he  best  time  to 
(dear  jt  out  would  he  iu  early  spring,  but  this 
may  bo  done  an.vtiiiie  during  the  sumniei’  that 
its  leaves  indicate  its  jiresence.  (3)  Bagwort 
is  a perennial,  hut  can  he  effectively  kept  under 
by  hand-pulling,  as  you  propose,  or  by  re- 
peated cutting,  as  w'ell  as  liy  running  sheep  on 
infested  fields.  After  rain,  when  the  soil  is 
soaked,  the  plant  with  its  whole  root  system 
can  he  readily  pulled  out  and  will  not  come 
again. 

Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton  (Hard-to-Knowq  Co. 
Limerick).— Now  that  control  has  been  taken 
off,  prices  for  cattle  and  sheep  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  natural  market  forces  of  supply 
and  demand.  ~ It  is  not  likely  supplies  will  be 
short,  and  if  there  is  aii.y  tcmi)orar.y  lioldiiig, 
the  Government  will  he,  for  this  year  at  least, 
able  to  protect  the  consumer  by  releasing 
larger  quantities  of  frozen  mutton.  The  effect 
of  de-control  has  not  caused  any  material  ad- 
vance ill  beef  prices  across  Channel,  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  consumers  would 
tolerate  it,  while  the  butchering  trade  are  also 
averse.  To  speculate  what  prices  for  fat  cattle 
may  be  at  the  end  of  the  grazing  season  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  but,  so  far  as  w’e  can  see, 
rates  have  reached  the  high  water  mark. 
100s.  per  cwt.  and  over  for  prime  sorts  makes 
cattle  too  dear  for  the  grazier  to  buy  in  stores 
at,  and  for  the  butcher  to  keep  up  his  retail 
trade.  Pat  cattle  are  bound  to’  be  dear,  while 
the  cost  of  feediiig-stuffs  is  so  stiff  and  graz- 
ing lands  are  renting  so  liighly.  A gradual 
decline  in  values  may  he  counted  on,  lliough 
it  w'ill  be  gradual  and  may  not  affect  those 
buying  in  stores  now.  The  fact  that  a couple 
of  weeks  ago  104s.  per  cwt.  was  paid  for  a 
hunch  of  prime  forward  stores  at  the  Dublin 
sales  betokens  much  confidence  in  antnmn 
prices.  On  the  whole,  we  think  yon  would  do 
best  to  buy  good  strong  stores,  and  even  at 
current  rates  these  should  show  a good  profit 
for  finishing. 

Agricultural  Education  (James,  King’s  Co.)  We 
cannot  speak  of  the  other  college  you  mention, 
but  we  know  that  a very  sound  training  in 
agriculture  is  given  to  hoys  at  Mt.  Bellew. 
We  fancy  this  course  lasts  longer  than  one 
year,  Imt  this  you  can  ascertain  by  writing 
to  the  Principal.  Much  more  experience  ami 
training  than  this  would,  however,  he  neces- 
sary to  qualify  your  brother  to  take  up  the 
position  of  farm  manager,  though  it  is  the 
first  step  and  an  essential  one.  It  is  not  to  he 
expected  that  such  colleges  could  possibly  train 
students  to  buy  or  sell  stock.  This  is  a line 
they  will  need  to  work  out  on  their  own,  and 
their  training  will  enable  them  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently. The  capacity  of  managing  a farm  is 
not  to  lie  picked  up  by  a hoy  of  backward  edu- 
cation through  one  or  two  sessions  at  an  agri- 
cultural college.  The  latter,  however,  fur- 
nishes him  with  a basis  on  which  he  can  build 
afterwards  as  he  gains  that  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  crops,  care  and  feeding  of  stock, 
keeping  farm  accounts,  etc.,  which  a successful 
farm  manager  needs  to  have. 

Storing  Palm-nut  Meal  (C.  J.  C.,  Cork).— It  would 
have  been  as  well  had  you  kept  the  cake  in 
bags  as  you  got  it.  However,  a half  ten  is 
not  a big  lot,  and  it  should  keep  satisfactorily 
enough  spread  out  as  you  have  it  on  a dry  loft 
floor.  The  dryness  of  the  loft  will  have  no  effect 
such  as  you  dread  in  reducing  the  oil  con- 
tent, and  will  prevent  it  from  getting  sour 
through  over-dampness.  Those  who  use  it  in 
large  quantities  for  stock  feed  find  no  trouble 
in  storing  it,  and  with  no  more  risk  of  its 
going  wrong  than  either  linseed  or  cotton  cake. 

General  Farm  Advice  (Seeker,  Co.  Limerick). 
The  queries  you  send  ns  are  so  niimeroiis  and 
so  general  that  we  could  not  possibly  deal  witli 
them  in  this  column.  In  our  opinion  you 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  county  agricul- 
tural instructor,  whose  address  you  can  obtain 
by  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Couiit.v 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  George’s  Street. 
Limerick.  The  instructor  will  he  able  to  visit 
your  iilace  and  give  you  advice  a.s  to  iilans  of 
farm  buildings,  manuring  of  special  fields,  best 
breed  of  sheep  to  keep,  and  the  suitability  of 
the  present  meal  mixture  you  are  feeding  to 
your  calves.  It  is  not  through  any  disinclina- 
tion to  deal  with  your  difficulties  one  by  one 
so  much  as  we  believe  a visit  by  the  county 
instructor  would  be  at  once  more  satisfactory 
and  helpful  to  you  that  we  make  the  sugge  - 
tion  we  have  made. 

Names  of  Grasses  (Wicklow  Enquirer,  Co.  Wick- 
low),— The  grasses  you  enclose  are  (1)  Yorkshire 
fog  (Holcus  fanatus),  a wortliless  soft  hairy 
grass  which  is  inmitritioiis  and  of  poor  feeding 
value  for  stock:  (2)  crested  dogstail  (Cynosnrtis 
cristatus),  a third-rate  grass  much  relished  by 
• sheep,  which  forms  a very  close  sole  on  pas- 
tures; the  hard,  wiry  stems  it  leaves  after  seed- 
ing-are  commonly  known  as  “thraneens”;  (3) 
tall  oat  grass  (Avena  elatior).  said,  to  be  one 
of  the  hardiest,  most  productive  and  drought 
resisting  of  our  cultivated  grasses ; it  Is  especi. 


ally  suited  for  light  dry  soils,  hut  very  costly 
to  inclndo  in  a mixture.  'I'all  oat  grass  is  a 
lihroue-i'ootcd  jdaiit,  and  is  not  to  he  loii- 
foiiiidcd  with  tlie  hulboiis  variety  known  an 
'‘pearl”  or  ''onion  eoncti,”  wliicii  is  a great  pe  t 
on  arable  lands;  (4)  Cocksfoot  {Dactylis  gloni- 
lirata),  an  early  nutritious  ijroduetive  and 
valnahlo  grass.  'I'iiongh  coarse  in  its  imliifs 
of  growth,  cocksfoot  cames  rapidl.y  under  tlm 
scytlie.  It,  slionid  he  liglitly  wcdcd  in  noil 
where,  as  1-lie  ditcli-sideH  will  evidence,  it  i<  in- 
clined to  conic  rampantly.  We  thank  you  lor 
your  apiireciative  remarks,  and  are  gratified 
to  know  yon  find  this  paper  Hiipplies  mncli  use- 
fill  information  lo  farincrs. 

Identification  of  Grass  (E.  J.  K.,  Co.  Kildare., 
The  grass  which  is  sliovving  so  strongly  in  yonr 
tliird  crop  meadow  is  or(linar.y  florin  (Agrostis 
vulgaris).  It  is  a poor,  inferior  gra.ss,  tliongli 
it  is  sometimes  grown  in  wet  marsliy  lands 
where  none  of  the  good  grasses  could  giow. 
It  is  indicative  of  dampness  and  poverty,  and 
for  this  reason  we  should  advise  you  to  dress 
the  meadow  witli  3 to  4 cwts.  of  basic  slag  per 
statute  acre.  'This  will  correct  tlie  soiiriues  ot 
the  soil  and  encourage  the  lietter  glasses  to 
come.  It  will  also  serve  to  stiniiilate  the 
clover  bottom. 

Feeding  Young  Pigs  (E.  B,  O.,  <i>.  Mayo).  It  is 
not  tliroug'h  any  discourtesy,  but  by  fixed  rule, 
that  we  reply  to  your  query  through  this 
column  rather  than  by  post,  as  you  reqvie.vt. 
As  regards  feeding  young  pigs,  it  would  de- 
pend on  their  age  whether  it  would  be  judi- 
cious to  put  tliem  suddenly  on  to  uncooked 
food  solely.  We  should  advise  you  to  do  it 
gradually,  which  may  serve  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  getting  pigs  to  eat  sufficient  of  raw 
food  to  put  on  the  same  weight  as  they  would 
if  fed  on  cooked  food. 

Disposal  of  Butter  (P,  J.  F,.,  King's  Co.).- The  only 
suggestion  wc  can  make  is  an  advertisement 
in  the  Diihlin  daily  iiapers.  It  is  a pure  mat- 
ter of  husinc.js  ai  raiigement  in  whicli  we  can 
give  you  veiy  little  help  liy  advice.  The  sug- 
gestion of  storing  lias  iiolh.in.g  to  commend  it, 
considering  the  weekl.v  supply  you  .have  for 
disposal.  You  should  be  able  to  find  many 
hotels,  restaurants,  or  hospitals  in  Dublin  who 
would  he  glad  'to  take  an  assured  weekly  eiiply 
of  first  quality  imtter. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Injury  to  Apples  (A.  E.  J.,  Co.  Kildare).— The  in- 
jury is  due  to  attack  by  the  larvse  of  tlie  codlin 
or  codling  moth.  For  a full  account  of  this 
insect  pest  on  apple  and  pear  trees,  see  a con- 
densation elsewhere  of  the  leaflet  on  the  sub- 
iect  published  by  the  English  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  loss  of  fruit  from  this  cause  is  con- 
siderable every  year,  and  growers  should  adojit 
some  of  the  plane  of  prevention  suggested, 
especially  iu  consultation  with  the  horticul- 
tural instructor,  who  should  tie  able  to  give 
valuable  advice. 

Bees  Not  Producing  Well  (Kildare  Reader).- The 
present  is  acknowledged  to  be  a very  pocr 
honey  year  so  far.  owing  to  the  cold  wind'-, 
constant  rains,  and  lack  of  sunshine.  The 
idea  is  even  expressed  in  some  counties  lhat 
it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  the  hives  in  order 
to  keep  them  alive.  No  doubt  if  the  weather 
got  steady,  and  we  had  a sustained  spell  of 
sunshine,  things  would  be  better.  As  it  is,  you 
may  take  it  that  tne  uncongenial  weather  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  sections  filling  so 
slowly.  If  the  sun  shone  longer  or  the  air 
was  warmer,  the  bees  would  work  better. 
When  this  does  happen,  you  will  find  the 
sections  will  not  he  so  slow  in  being  filled. 

Putting  Sections  in  Hive-  (Constant  Reader,  Co. 
Down.)  You  made  a mistake  in  the  fir„t  in- 
stance by  putting  in  ten  frames;  six  for  a 
young  hive  would  have  been  quite  enough  to 
hegiii  witli.  (2)  You  need  not  dream  cf  put- 
ting in  a crate  of  sections;  it  is  very  question- 
able, considering  tlie  kind  of  tlie  season,  if  the 
hive  will  fill  the  ten  frames  you  have  in.  In- 
deed, it  would  he  well  to  examine  tliese  in 
autumn  and  take  out  any  tliat  do  not  aiipear 
likely  to  he  filled  this  season  and  replace  them 
again  next  spring.  See  also  reply  to  (Kilda'e 
Reader). 


POULTRY, 

Treatment  of  Turkey  Chicks  (A  B C.,  Co.  Louth).— 
We  cannot  from  your  description  find  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  your  tu.rkeys. 
Tliey  seem  to  he  doing  well,  and  we  advise  you 
to  go  on  as  you  are  with  the  porridge  You 
need  not  give  liread  and  milk  to  such  hig  birds. 

Various  Questions  (Betty  (Co.  Londonderry).- (1  > 
If  you  do  not  exceed  about  ten  per  cent,  you 
may  certainly  use  the  fish  meal  right  along. 
(2)  do  not  think  there  will  he  any  appreciable 


To  South  of  Ireland  Farmers. 

WHEN  purchasing  Seeds,  Implements,  or  any- 
thing for  Farm  or  Garden,  drop  us  a line 
giving  us  particulars  of  what  yon  require;  we 
may  eave  you  money. 


J.  ATKINS  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Seed  Merchants,  CORK. 
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SLAG 


Cargo  just  arrived  in  Dublin  from  Continent— testing: 


Total  Phosphates 
Solubility  - 
Fineness  - 


44-487„ 
82-267„ 
80  017„ 


Owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  this  very  high  quality  of  slag  and 
consequent  keen  demand,  orders  should  be  placed  immediately  to  prevent 
disappointment.  Offered  considerably  below  current  prices  for  Continental 
Slag  for  prompt  delivery. 


ENGLISH  SLAG 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 
LINSEED  CAKE  and 


BRAN 

INDIAN  MEAL 
MEAL,  etc.,  etc. 


ROBERT  A.  MUNRO  & CO.  (Ireland)  Limited 

(Wholesale  only) 

f02  and  103  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

Also  at  GLASGOW,  LONDON,  ANTWERP,  NEW  YORK  and  MONTREAL 


Phone:  Jtl7. 


Telegrams ; “Potash,, 


change  in  the  ijrice,  eo  buy  at  the  time  that 
suits  best.  (3)  The  earlier  you  get  the  hens 
started  to  lay  the  better,  l)ut  once  they  are 
laying  do  not  give  too  much  fish  meal.  Leave 
always  three  or  tour  nest  eggs  in  the  nest,  and 
darken  the  nest  box  by  turning  to  the  wall. 
Beyond  this  you  cannot  hasten  matters.  (4i 
'there  was  some  rupture  of  a email  blood-vessel 
in  the  ovary.  All  things  considered,  we  are 
inclined  to  advise  you  to  kill  the  bird  for  table, 
ae  a more  serious  rupture  may  occur  at  any 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hen  is  a good 
layer  and  her  eggs'  have  since  then  been  per- 
fectly normal,  it  is  ejuite  possible  you  may 
never  again  see  anything  wrong  with  the  eggs. 
We  would  not  care,  however,  to  sell  her  eggs, 
as  people  are  particular,  and  would  hardly  be- 
lieve the  egg  w'as  not  hatched.  We  are  not 
able  to  say  definitely  if  the  egge  would  be 
fertile,  but  we  think  they  would.  (5)  We  do 
it  chiefly  because  it  makes  a nice  mash  and  is 
much  relished,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  raw 
cabbage  is  a more  valuable  food.  When  used 
raw  in  the  mash,  however,  we  find  it  is  not 
always  eaten  up  clean.  (6)  You  know  our 
opinion  of  spioee.  We  have  no  great  faith  in 
them.  You  may,  however,  use  this  spice  with 
fish  meal.  We  believe  it  consists  chiefly  of 
iron  and  cayenne  pepper. 


VETERINARY. 

Remedy  for  Broken  Wind  (Beginner,  Co.  Kerry). 
—There  is  no  radical  cure  for  " i)roken  wind,” 
but  much  can  be  done  to  palliate  the  troxible 
by  carefully  dieting  the  animal.  Feed  him  on 
freshly  crushed  oats,  with  a few  beans  or  peas 
mixed  with  it.  Give  water  in  small  quantity 
at  a time  before  feeding  him,  and  if  he  is  re- 
quired for  fast  or  hard  work  he  should  not  be 
worked  imraediatel.v  after  a meal.  Avoid  bulk5' 
food  such  as  bran  mashes,  straw,  etc.,  and  onl.v 
give  him  a ration  of  good,  sound  hay  after  he 
has  eaten  his  evening  feed  of  oats.  Keep  his 
Ixowels  open  by  giving  occasionally  half  a pint 
of  linseed  oil  or  four  or  five  ounces  of  Glauber 
salts  dissolved  in  his  drinking  water.  Half  an 
ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  given  in 
his  drinking  water  every  alternate  night  for  a 
few  weeks  is  stated  to  have  beneficial  results. 

" Angleberry  ” on  Horse  (Constant  Reader,  Co. 
Armagh). — The  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  have 
it  cut  oxit  by  the  root,  ft  is  a very  simple 
operation,  which  your  veterinary  surgeon  could 
do  without  casting  the  animal. 


Dogs  Troubled  with  Ticks  (Meath,  Co.  Meath).— 
Please  see  reply  to  “Doggie,  Co.  Wicklow”  in 
our  issue  of  last  week. 

Ailment  of  Pig  (Athlone,  Co.  Westmeath).— The 
symptoms  you  describe  would  lead  us  to  the 
opinion  that  your  pig  was  affected  with  a form 
of  heart  disease  to  which  swine  are  subject. 
You  did  well  to  kill  him,  as  he  would  very  prob- 
ably have  died  suddenly.  If  you  can  cure  the 
flesh  properly,  and  that  is  rather  difficult  at 
this  season,  eepecially  for  an  amateur  to  do 
satisfactorily,  it  would  be  perfectly  wholesome 
for  human  food. 

Death  of  Bonhams  from  Scour— “ Crease  ” on 
Horse  (Sinn  Feiner,  Co.  Kerry).— (1)  The  scour, 
most  likely,  is  caused  by  improper  feeding, 
intestinal  parasites,  or  it  may  be  due  to  swine 
fever.  We  would  recommend  you  to  give  each 
bonham  a dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  feed  them 
for  some  days  on  warm  fresh  milk  mixed  with 
a little  well-boiled  oaten  meal  gruel.  If  you 
see  any  appearance  of  worms  in  their  drop- 
pings give  each  two  grains  of  Santonin  for 
three  consecutive  mornings,  and  follow  up  on 
the  fourth  with  another  dose  of  castor  oil.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are  af- 
fected with  swine  fever,  you  should  at  once 
report  the  matter  to  the  local  police.  (2)  Wash 
the  heels  with  warm  water  and  carbolic  soft 
soap,  using  a water-brush.  After  washing, 
rinse  the  parts  with  tepid  water,  and  when  dry 
appply  some  of  the  following  ointment,  cover 
with  absorbent  cotten  wool,  and  then  bandage 
with  a clean  calico  bandage —Powdered  ace- 
tate of  lead,  IJ  drs. ; pure  cart>olic  acid,  15  m.; 
vaseline,  2 oz.  The  washing  need  not  be  re- 
peated until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Cleanli- 
ness in  the  stable  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
treatment  of  skin  disease. 

Calf  with  a Cough  (E.  T.,  Co.  Limerick).— The 
cough  most  probably  owes  its  origin  to  some 
gastric  derangement.  We  consider  it  would 
be  advisable  to  give  him  a full  dose  of  castor 
oil,  and  after  the  purgative  action  has  ceased, 
to  turn  him  but  on  to  good,  fresh  pasture. 
He  would  be  much  better  on  grass  than  being 
hand-fed  at  this  season.  The  following  works 
might  be  found  useful  for  consultation  regard- 
ing ailments  in  cattle  and  swine,  and  could  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Poneonby,  Grafton 
Street,  Dublin,  or  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Figgis. 
Nassau  Street,  Dublin :— The  Diseases  and  Dis- 
orders of  the  Ox  (G.  Cresewell),  7s.  6d.;  Breed- 
ing, Rearing.  Management,  and  Improvement 
of  the  Pig  (.1.  Harris).  7s.  6d. ; Spencer  & Axe’s 
Pigs,  Breeding  and  Management,  3s.  6d. 


Heifer  from  Tubercular  Cow  (Subscriber,  Co. 
Antrim).— If  the  calf  was  removed  from  its 
tubercular  mother  at  birth  and  not  fed  on  her 
milk  there  would  be  no  danger  of  it  having 
contracted  the  disease  from  her.  Tuberculosis 
is  a most  infectious  and  insidious  disease,  and 
it  is  probable  that  if  you  had  one  tuberculous 
animal  in  your  herd  that  it  transmitted  the 
disease  to  others,  although  they  might  not 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  it  for  a considerable 
time.  If  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  heifer  is  affected,  we  would  advise  you  to 
have  her  submitted  to  the  tuberculin  test  by 
your  veterinary  surgeon,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  would  be  well  to  have  all  the  other  bovines 
on  the  premises  also  tested. 


GENERAL. 

Management  of  Ferrets  (Farmer,  Co.  Westmeath). 
—There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  ferrets 
in  a healthy  condition.  They  are  best  kept  in 
a hutch,  such  as  can  be  home-made  out  of  a 
sugar  box  or  such  like.  This  should  be  divided 
into  two  compartments,  one  for  sleeping  and 
the  other  for  feeding.  The  sleeping  compai-t- 
ment  should  be  furnished  with  plenty  of  clean 
hay  or  straw,  which  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently. The  hutch  should  be  made  as  warm 
and  comfortable  as  possible  and  be  properly- 
ventilated.  Feeding  may  consist  of  bread  and 
milk  and  fresh  flesh,  such  as  that  pf  rabbits, 
poultry,  etc.,  but  they  should  not  be  given  the 
flesh  of  animals  whch  have  died  from  natural 
causes.  Meals  should  be  given  at  regular- 
times.  and  do  not  over-feed.  Plenty  of  exer- 
cise should  also  be  given.  For  hints  or  train- 
ing and  working  we  would  refer  you  to  the 
special  articles  which  appeared  in  our  issues 
of  April  28  and  May  5,  1917. 

Deduction  from  Wages  (J.  K.  H..  Co.  Co  k).— No, 
,vou  cannot  legally  deduct  from  your  employee’s 
wages. the  cost  of  breakages  or  loss. 
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lod.  per  do*.;  6/-  100.  , 

FISH  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY 

Palmtr’s  or  isco  Brands,  29/>.  Cash  with  order. 
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LETTERS  TOTHE  EDITOR 

BLOOD  MURRAIN  IN  CATTLE. 

1 have  read  witli  interest  the  recent 

con-esnondence  in  yonr  valuable  paper  on 
the  subject  of  Blood  Murrain  or  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  Red  Watei  I 
treat  on  an  average  forty  cases  of  this  d s- 
ease  annually  without  failure,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  “ Large  Farmer  and  others  in- 
terested I may  add  that  the  chief  point  m 
the  cure  of  Red  Water  is  treatment  m the 
early  stages,  which  should  consist  of_  a 
drench  composed  of  salt,  from  half  a pint 
for  one-and-half-year-old  to  a pint  for  a 
three-year-old  or  full-grown  beast.  Lpsoni 
salts,  from  half  a pound  to  a pound;  njtie, 
half  an  oz.  to  one  oz.,  with  a quart  of  but- 
termilk. Dissolve  salts  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  add  the  salt,  then  buttermilk,  and, 
lastly,  nitre,  and  stir  well. 

I have  found  that  a beast  is  sonyetimes 
inclined  to  swell  after  above  dose  when  the 
stomach  is  full  of  grass,  and  to  avoid  this  it 
would  be  well  to  fast  the  aiumal  for  a few 
hours  before  drenching,  which  should  be 
done  slowly  and  carefully.  The  salts  neu- 
tralise the  severe  effects  of  the  salt  on  the 
head  of  the  beast,  which,  when  given  with 
the  buttermilk  alone,  sometimes  prostrates 
the  animal,  especially  in  warm  weather;  or 
if  given  in  the  rather  careless  manner  sug- 
gested by  “A  Young  Western  Farmer  of 
measuring  by  handfuls,  as  one  man  s hand 
might  hold  almost  twice  as  much  as  his 
neighbour’s.  He  also  recommends  housing 
the  animal  in  a well-bedded  box,  which  is 
not  by  any  means  necessary  unless  it  is 
raining,  as  he  will  be  much  better  for  hav- 
ing exercise,  provided  he  has  a liberal  sup 
ply  of  soft  or  river  water. 

The  above  drench  almost  always  effects  a 
cure  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  but  if  the  urine 
is  not  all  right  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
would  be  well  to  repeat  the  dose,  which 
will  be  very  seldom  found  necessary. 
Yours,  etc.,  ^ p ^ 

Co.  Meath,  12th  July,  1920. 

Sir, — Referring  to  correspondence  on 
Red  Water  Cures,  my  experience  covering 
eight  or  nine  years— happily  not  very  exten- 
sive— points  clearly  to  Cuppis’s  Constitu- 
tion Balls.  I never  had  a failure  with  thern, 
and  the  beasts  go  away  thriving  when  well. 
This  has  not  been  my  experience  with  salt, 
which,  although  it  may  effect  a cure,  always 
leaves  the  animal  unthrifty  for  some  time. 
The  use  of  the  Constitution  Balls  will  cure 
any  case  of  Red  Water.  Of  course,  good 
nursing  is  everything,  and,  no  matter  what 
the  cure,  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Yours, 

etc.,  „ 

L.  H.  Reynolds. 

Ballinalee,  Co.  Longford, 

13th  July,  1920. 

DAMAGE  TO  GARDEN  CROPS,  ETC. 

Sir, — Here  are  two  items  which  may  in- 
terest some  of  your  readers.  Here,  at  the 
Kerry  side  of  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Shan- 
non, we  had  this  year  bitter  winds  which 
practically  destroyed  all  apple  crops  in  these 
parts.  However,  this  will  happen  some- 
times. But  what  never  happened  before 
was  that  the  first  crop  of  rhubarb — over  a 
very  large  area — was  killed  outright!  Rhu- 
barb seemed  always  indifferent  to  ordinary 
frosts  when  its  tender  yoqng  shoots  were 
just  coming  up;  this  year  it  was  in  full  leaf 
(and,  therefore,  one  would  think,  hardier) 
when  that  crop  was  killed;  and  only  now 
have  we  got  a second  crop.  Rhubarb  here 
is  grown  in  a sheltered  walled-in  garden, 
and  it  seems  wonderful  that  winds,  however 
harsh,  could  have  injured  such  a low-grow- 
ing thing  under  such  circumstances.  Could 
Ihe  damage  be  due  (o  any  electrical  disturb- 
ance, I wonder? 


WAKEFIELD 


FARM  TRACTOR  OIL 


The  wise  farmer  does  not  use  just  whichever 
lubricating  oil  the  agent  happens  to  stock.  He 
realises  that  tractors  are  expensive  implements 
and  insists  on  AGRICASTROL. 

The  wrong  oil  is  disastrous. 

The  right  oil  is  AGRICASTROL 

C.  C.  WAKEFIELD  & CO.,  Ltd. 

15  Westmoreland  St.,  Dublin ; 
and  Wakefield  House,  Cheap- 
side,  London,  E.C.  2. 


The  damage  done  to  hawthorn  hedges, 
chestnut  trees,  and  limes,  etc.,  has  prac- 
tically disfigured  them  for  the  season,  as  the 
young  leaves  withered  "and  blackened. 
Another  thing  is  that,  for  the  first  time  on 
record,  gooseberry  bushes  have  not  been  at- 
tacked by  the  gooseberry  caterpillar,  noi 

have  cabbages,  etc.  The  killing  of  rhubarb 
all  over  this  part  of  the  country  is  remark- 
able, and,  as  far  as  I know,  unprecedented, 
and  the  absence  of  the  caterpillar  referred 
to  is  also  most  remarkable.  1 wonder 
could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  explain 
the  cause  in  these  cases? — Yours,  etc.. 

Shannon  Shore. 

Co.  Kerry,  July  8th,  1920. 

FUR  PRICES. 

Sir, — There  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Press  articles  indicating  a fall  in  the  prices 
of  furs.  These  articles  show  that  the  rul- 
ing conditions  of  the  fur  industry  are  not 
understood,  and,  as  they  give  the  public  an 
entirely  false  impression,  the  real  facts  will 
be  of  interest. 

There  are  three  auction  sales  of  fur  skins, 
held  in  London  in  the  months  of  February, 
May,  and  October  attended  by  buyers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  last  two  years 
prices  have  risen  enormously  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  supplies,  and  reached  then 
highest  in  the  sales  in  February  this  year. 
The  very  high  prices  at  this  auction  were 
caused  partly  by  speculators  for  a further 
rise  and  partly  by  large  American  purchases 
induced  by  high  rate  of  exchange  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  hew 
or  no  purchases  were  made  by  London 
houses  at  these  high  figures.  In  the  May 
Sale  the  speculator  and  the  American  buyer 
dropped  out,  and  consequently  prices  fell, 
but  were  still  above  those  realised  in  Octo- 
ber. . . 

The  manufactured  article  sold  to-day  is 
made  from  the  raw  skins  sold  in  the  auc- 
tions at  the  last  October  and  even  the  pre- 
vious May  sales.  Practically  none  of  the 
skins  bought  in  February  at  the  highest 
prices  ever  known  are  yet  on  sale  as  gar- 
ments. France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many have  practically  no  stocks  of  skins, 
not  having  been  able  to  buy  owing  to  the 
high  rates  of  exchange.  The  probable  drop 
in  this  latter  will  bring  them  ^in  as  large 
customers.  The  original  value  of  the  raw 
skins  alone  is  only  a prexportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  purchased  product.  Raw  skins  have 
to  be  dressed,  and  often  dyed,  .^ind  then 
nianufactiired.  The  cost  of  these  three  pro- 
cesses are  on  the  increase,  together  with 
the  cost  of  all  the  accessories. 


The  idea,  therefore,  of  great  reductions 
in  the  present  cost  of  fur  garments  is,  as 
we  have  shown,  not  supported  by  a survey 
of  all  the  factors  of  the  situation. — Yours, 
etc.. 

For  the  London  Fur  Trade 
Association  (Inc.), 

C.  M.  Blunt, 

Secretary. 

5-10  Garlick  Hill,  Loudon,  E.C.  4, 

6th  July,  1920. 


FITTING  HORSES  FOR  SHOW. 

The  first  essential  is  to  have  something 
worthy  of  showing'.  Many  horses  capable 
of  winning'  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
do  not  realise  their  merit.  Preparation 
may  help  to  hide  defects,  but  it  cannot 
overcome  them.  The  good  horse  will  win, 
but  he  must  be  shown  to  advantage.  Pre- 
paration is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  good 
qualities  are  to  be  brought  prominently  be- 
fore the  judge. 

Feeding  is  one  of  the  three  essentials  in 
preparing  the  show  prospect.  It  must  be 
rather  liberal  in  order  to  put  on  the  con- 
dition of  flesh  so  necessary  in  an  aged 
animal,  and  in  order  to  grow  out  the 
younger  one  as  fully  as  possible,  and  also 
to  put  it  into  attractive  condition  of  flesh 
and  spirit.  Every  horseman  knows  that  to 
feel  right  and  to  show  right  the  horse  must 
feed  for  it. 

Training  is  of  scarcely  less  iinportance 
than  feeding.  Nothing  is  more  irritating' 
than  a poorly  trained  horse  in  the  show  ring. 
For  the  horse  to  be  well  broken  is  often  the 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  novice  and 
the  experienced  show  man.  Training  is 
comparatively  easy,  but  a long  period  with 
short  lessons  is  more  satisfactory  than  a 
short  period  with  more  intensive  training. 
The  object  sought  is  to  teach  the  horse  to 
stand  squarely  and  proudly,  and  to  walk 
with  power,  grace  and  style  when  he 
appears  in  the  ring.  A short  daily  lesson 
in  the  hands  of  a man  who  is  quick  and 
alert  will  accomplish  the  purpose. 

The  third  point  in  preparation  is  what 
may  be  termed  fitting.  In  this  the  generous 
use  of  curry-comb  and  brush,  followed  by 
the  rub-rag',  will  be  efficacious.  Shoeing 
is  extremely  important.  It  should  be  done 
by  a smith  who  has  had  experience  in  shoe- 
ing for  the  best  shows.  Such  a man  will 
put  on  the  so-called  “ Scotch  bottom 
which  is  so  essential.  IGie  mane  and  tail 
must  be  carded  aiul  thinned  to  their  mosi 
attractive  form 
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HORSES. 


COMING  SALE  OF  SUFFOLK  HORSES 

TJIE  great  collection  of  Suffolk  horses, 
and  what  will  be  the  best  ever  seen 
at  a show  and  sale  of  the  Suffolk 
llorse  Society,  is  promised  for  Wednesday 
and  'I’linrsday,  July  28th  and  2yth,  at  Ips- 
wich, when  J43  marcs,  fillies,  foals  and 
geldings  arc  to  go  into  the  sale,  and  the 
large  bulk  of  them  to  compete  for  prizes  in 
the  Show,  which  is  to  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sale.  It  is  an  occasion  which 
is  destined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a new 
trade  for  the  breed  in  distant  parts,  of  not 
only  England,  but  of  the  world.  It  is  a sale 
which  is  bound  to  command  wide  notice,  for 
the  reason  that  at  no  previous  sale  have 
tiicrc  been  so  many  of  the  leading  studs  re- 
presented, while  on  no  previous  occasion 
has  there  been  anything  like  the  number  of 
noted  prize-winners  cxliibitcd. 

The  largest  entry  from  a single  breeder 
is  made  by  Sir  Cnthbcrt  Quilter.  His  con- 
tingent of  seventeen  animals  includes,  with 
one  exception,  marcs  and  foals  of  good 
breeding,  and  it  evidences  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
keen  interest  in  the  sale,  which  he,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society,  desires  shall  rival  in 
character  and  importance  those  of  other 
horse  breeds.  'I’liere  arc  two  exceptionally 
nice  mares  by  that  splendid  sire,  Bawdsey 
Harvester,  both  of  them  typically  Suffolks, 
while  there  is  another  by  Bawdsey  Laddie, 
exported  some  six  years  ago  at  the  then 
high  price  of  600  guineas.  One  of  the  suc- 
cessful breeders  on  the  Bawdsey  Estate  is 
Mr.  E.  H.  Williams,  and  th^  fact  that  he 
bred  the  unbeaten  sire,  Sudbourne  Peter, 
brought  out  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Pratt,  will  serve 
to  give  prominence  to  Mr.  Williams’  mares 
;ind  foals,  the  more  so  as  they  are  all  by 
sires  of  repute,  including  Sudbourne  Arab, 
who,  though  16  years  old,  did  uncommonly 
well  through  his  progeny  in  the  showyard 
this  season,  including  the  Royal.  Excellent 
from  the  standpoint  of  feet  and  legs  is  a 
predominant  feature  of  the  Morston  Hall 
Stud,  from  which  there  will  be  seen  a trio 
of  nice  Suffolks,  a three-year-old,  and  two 
four-year-olds.  They  are  all  sired  by 
Morston  Gold  Guard,  whose  progeny  in  this 
year’s  Royal  and  County  Shows  have  won 
two  champions,  fifteen  firsts,  and  three 
seconds  and  nine  thirds.  Mr.  Pratt’s 
matchy  pair  of  four-year-olds  include  the 
lovely  mare,  Millicent,  which  was  placed 
third  at  the  four  leading  shows  this  year, 
including  the  Royal.  This  pair,  like  Mr. 
Pratt’s  four-year-old,  which  was  second  at 
Cardiff  last  year,  are  stinted  to  the  Royal 
Show  champion,  Morston  Connaught,  who 
has  won  eighteen  prizes,  including  three 
champion  and  four  times  “ the  feet  prize.” 
No  exhibit  is  likely  to  attract  more,  if  as 
much,  attention  as  Capt.  Raymond  Catch- 
pole’s  big,  upstanding,  fine  quality  four- 
year-old  mare,  Darsham  Duchess,  which 
has  a wonderful  showyard  career.  This 
hcauliful  daughter  of  Darsham  Sheik  took 
firsts  at  the  Royal,  the  Suffolk,  and  the 
VX’oodbridgc  Shows  last  year,  and  this  year, 
after  another  first  win  at  Woodbridge,  was 
similarly  placed  at  Suffolk,  but  dropped  to 
second  place  at  the  Essex  Show,  only  to 
win  in  strong  company  at  the  Royal.  No 
.Suffolk  has  better  feet,  and  this  is  evidenced 
by  Darsham  Duchess  taking  the  prize  for 
Ihe  marc  with  the  best  feet  at  this  year’s 
Woodbridge  and  Colchester  Shows.  Mr. 
William  Kindred,  of  Great  Glomham,  whose 
knowledge  of  a Suffolk  or  a Punch  pedi- 
gree it  would  be  difficult  to  beat,  is  for- 
warding two  well-bred  foals,  one  a colt  by 
the  1,000-guinea  horse,  Morston  Cider  Cup,, 
and  the  other  a filly  by  the  big-boned  Sud- 
bournc-bred  horse.  Bellman. 

The  first  day’s  sale  is  for  foals  and  mares 
and  foals,  and  the  second  day’s  sale  for  gast 
mares,  fillies  ;<»ul  geldings. 


DAIRY. 

THE  ART  OF  MILKING. 

The  art  of  milking  consists  in  doing 
the  job  comfortably,  keeping  the  cows 
in  good  condition,  and  getting  the 
highest  possible  daily  and  yearly  yieki  per 
cow. 

The  expert  milker  is  even-tempered  and 
not  easily  provoked.  He  gets  along  with 
his  domestic  animals  by  gentling  them.  As 
lactation  is  a nervous  function,  any  disturb- 
ance of  a cow’s  peace  and  bodily  comfort 
results  in  a shortage  of  yield.  Tlie  con- 
tented cow  is  the  profitable  cow.  This  is 
not  a mattci'  of  sentiment,  but  of  shillings 
and  pence. 

Regularity  in  milking  is  very  important, 
riie  cow  is  a creature  of  habit.  If  her 
meals  arc.  delayed  she  frets,  and  takes  it 
out  of  her  owner  by  giving  less  milk.  She 
will  do  'better  if  she  is  milked  at  the  same 
hour  every  day,  preferably  twelve  hours 
apart. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  best  to  feed 
after  milking.  The  cows  stand  more 
ciuietly,  usually  chewing  the  cud,  and  there 
is  less  dust  in  the  air  to  contaminate  the 
milk.  Scientists  declare  that  most  of  the 
milk  is  elaborated  during  the  milking  pro- 
cess, and  that  a liberal  supply  of  blood 
should  flow  to  the  udder  at  this  time.  The 
excitement  of  being  fed  draws  the  blood 
away  from  the  udder,  and  may  prevent  the 
highest  milk  flow. 

comfortable  milking  stool  makes  the 
work  less  arduous.  The  stalls  should  be 
kept  clean  The  use  of  a closed  pail, 
having  the  top  fitted  with  a wire-gauze 
strainer,  into  which  is  packed  sterilized 
absorbent  cotton,  helps  in  the  production 
of  good-flavoured,  sanitary  milk. 

The  farmer  who  desires  a clean  product 
that  will  keep  well  and  make  the  best 
flavoured  butter,  cheese,  or  market  milk, 
will  wash  the  teats,  udders  and  flanks  of 
his  cows  before  milking.  Dirt  is  not  only 
disgusting,  but  it  is  also  dangerous  and 
expensive.  It  carries  bacteria  that  cause 
milk  to  spoil  quickly,  and  sometimes  it  con- 
tains disease  germs  that  are  a menace  to 
tire  health  of  the  family  and  the  public. 
The  hands  should  be  kept  clean,  the  nails 
trimmed  short,  and  the  filthy  habit  of 
rvetting  the  hands  with  milk  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  decent  dairy  farmers. 

It  makes  no  difference  which  teats  are 
milked  first,  but  after  a system  of  regu- 
larity has  been  formed  it  is  not  wise  to 
make  changes.  It  is  usually  more  con- 
venient to  milk  one  front  and  the  opposite 
hind  teat  at  the  same  time.  The  process 
should  be  continuous  and  rapid,  but  with- 
out feverish  haste.  Long,  steady  pulls  get 
the  milk  faster  and  with  less  annoyance  to 
the  cow  than  short,  quick,  nervous  jerks. 

If  the  teats  are  short,  or  the  hands  tire 
easily,  the  “ Swiss  style  ” of  milking  is 
recommended.  This  consists  in  flexing  the 
thumb  against  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with 
the  nail  side  against  the  teat,  pressing  the 
four  fingers  against  the  opposite  side  of 
the  teat,  and  squeezing  down  the  top.  It 
may  take  a little  practice  to  learn  this 
method,  but  it  is  worth  all  the  patience  and 
effort  necessary,  as  one  can  milk  faster  and 
with  less  fatigue.  The  writer  employs  this 
method  with  all  cows,  except  those  having 
very  large  teats. 

It  is  important  to  empty  the  udder  at 
every  milking.  Nothing  will  dry  up  a cow 
more  surely  than  to  leave  a little  milk  each 
time.  Nature  takes  it  as  a sign  to  let  up 
on  the  supply,  saying  in  effect — “ This  calf 
is  now  eating  grass,  and  will  soon  be 
weaned.”  You  must  fool  nature  info  think- 
ing that  the  calf  is  still  on  the  job,  with  a 
husky  appetite  and  taking  all  the  milk  the 
dam  can  manufacture.  Vaseline  or  some 
other  good  ointment  should  be  used  fre- 
quently to  keep  the  teats  soft  and  to  heal 
up  scratches. — II.  R.  T. 


CATTLE. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ROYAL  SHOW. 
(From  our  Scottish  correspondent.) 

The  English  “Royal,”  held  at  Darling- 
ton, was  a success.  Quality  in  several 
of  the  sections  was  disappointing. 
From  the  public  point  of  view,  there  were 
irritating  defects.  One  was  the  lack  of 
.sufficient  arrangements  for  supplying  food 
to  the  \isitors.  The  queues  scrambling  for 
admission  to  the  monopoly  of  dining  ac- 
commodation reminded  one  of  the  food 
scarcity  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war. 
We  are  not  to  say  anything  about  the  dis- 
appointment that  was  experienced  after  one 
had  managed  to  get  in.  If  the  officials  of 
the  .Society  draw  the  public  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  the  Show  a duty  rests  with  them 
to  provide  for  the  reasonable  feeding  of  the 
crowds.  It  is  high  time  the  present  anti- 
quated system,  which  carries  monopoly  with 
it,  was  rectified.  Then  the  posting  up  of 
the  awards  in  the  Press  pavilion  could  not 
have  been  more  sluggishly  done.  The 
marking  up  was  hopelessly  behind.  Sir 
Gilbcrt  Greenall  might  make  a note  of  these 
things  and  so  prevent  a repetition  at  future 
shows.  In  the  matter  of  thorough  organisa- 
tion, which  includes  alertness  and  thorough 
efficiency,  one  looks  to  the  “ Royal  ” to  show 
an  example. 

Another  Grievance. 

Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  had  a distinct 
grievance.  The  judging  ring  was  situated 
in  a place  that  did  not  readily  meet  the  eye. 
And  would  you  believe  it,  long  patches  of 
grass  remained  uncut.  Apart  from  Short- 
horns, the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  comes  next  in  im- 
portance. More  will  be  heard  of  this  in- 
justice. I understand  the  matter  is  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Society. 
What  a contrast  to  the  striking  position 
giv'en  to  Dairy  Shorthorns,  Friesians,  Lin- 
colns, Herefords,  Devons,  Longhorns,  Red 
Polls,  and  even  Park  cattle,  of  which  there 
were  only  13  entries.  Captain  Scott’s  rising 
four-year-old  bull,  that  was  champion,  is  to 
appear  at  Aberdeen  “ Highland  ” next  week, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  he  will  re- 
peat his  victory  at  Darlington.  If  he  does, 
he  will  then  be  a double  chamion  at  both 
the  “ Royal  ” and  the  “ Highland.”  I think 
this  bull  looked  very  much  better  at  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Captain 
Scott  has  got  one  or  two  tempting  offers, 
and  I would  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  bought 
to  go  to  the  United  States  after  the  “ High- 
land ” Show. 

Shorthorn  Championship. 

The  male  championship  in  the  Shorthorn 
section  was  quite  popular,  but  well-known 
e.xperts  shook  their  head  when  they  saw 
the  reserve  ticket  given  to  Mr.  George  Har- 
rison with  a red  roan  four-year-old,  bred  by 
Mr.  Hornby,  Burton,  Westmoreland.  He 
was  certainly  not  the  stamp  that  a progres- 
sive Scottish  or  Irish  breeder  would  select. 
Afore  worthy  of  the  honour  was  Air.  A.  J. 
Alarshalls,  A second  prize  winner  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  Sir  Richard  Cooper’s 
first  prize  yearling.  The  latter  was  a white 
bull  of  grand  shapes  and  character,  and  was 
])urchased  at  a big  figure  by  Mr.  Deane 
AV’illis,  Bapton  Manor.  The  Prince  of 
AVales’  bull  was  secured  at  the  public  sale 
for  4,000  gns.,  the  purchaser  being  Air.  F.  L. 
Wallace,  of  Balcairn,  Aberdeenshire.  The 
champion  was  bred  by  the  Alessrs.  Law, 
Alains  of  Sanquhar,  but  he  is  not  to  com- 
pete at  the  “ Highland.”  Air.  A.  J.  Alarshall 
had  decidedly  hard  luck  in  being  placed 
third  in  the  aged  bull  class  with  the  roan 
Pcllipar  Iris,  bred  by  Lt.-Col.  Ogilby, 
County  Derry.  He  is  a bull  of  almost  fault- 
less shapes,  is  by  Edgeote  Regalia,  and  out 
of  n dam  by  Count  Crystal,  that  was  bought 
as  a calf  from  the  late  Captain  Gordon,  of 
Newton. 
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To  Judge  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Butler,  Corston,  CoupHr  Angus, 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
Shorthorns  at  the  great  Paicnno  Show  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  the  autumn.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Shorthorn  Society,  and  in 
his  licrd  there  are  representatives  of  three 
or  four  very  fashionably-bred  families.  Mr. 
Butler  was  at  one  time  an  admirer  of  the 
“ doddies,”  but  he  dropped  out  of  them.  As 
a breeder  of  Shropshire  sheep,  his  name 
and  fame  are  known  in  this  country  and  in 
oversea  lands. 

Shorthorn  Sale  in  U.S.A. 

The  Shorthorns  exported  by  Messrs.  Car- 
penter and  Ross,  Ohio,  and  sold  in  Chicago, 
were  a disappointment.  The  firm  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  several  of  the 
higher-priced  animals.  The  stringency  of 
the  money  market  and  the  upsetting  of  con- 
ditions associated  with  a Presidential  Elec- 
tion may  have  had  adverse  effects.  Then, 
rumour  has  it  that  the  Shorthorn  men  in 
the  States  are  not  quite  pleased  at  Carpen- 
ter and  Ross  bestowing  so  much  love  on 
the  Aberdeen-Angus.  It  is  encouragement 
that  should  be  showered  on  so  plucky  a 
firm,  no  matter  what  breed  they  export,  so 
long  as  it  is  the  right  kind  of  that  particu- 
laf  breed.  Mr.  Peter  G.  Ross  is  again  in 
this  country,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
“ blacks  ” will  get  preference. 


A COW-TESTING  TRIP. 

An  educational  excursion  organised  by 
the  Co.  Cork  Cow-Testing  Associations, 
which  now  number  over  40  Associations 
and  over  8,000  cows,  compared  with  2,675 
cows  for  1919,  is  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
19th  July,  to  Capt.  T.  A.  Clarke’s  splendidly- 
equipped  dairy  farm,  where  upwards  of 
sixty  head  of  pure  and  half-bred  dairy  cows 
are  quartered.  Capt.  Clarke  is  a well- 
known  judge  of  dairy  cattle  at  shows,  and 
he  and  the  President  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
Dairy  Breeders’  Association,  Mr.  T.  O’Sulli- 
van, Cloughduv,  will  go  through  the  various 
cows  and  explain  the  good  and  bad  points; 
the  excursionists  will  also  be  asked  to  place 
ten  of  Capt.  Clarke’s  cows  in  their  order  of 
merit  as  milkers.  It  is  expected  each  Cow- 
testing Association  in  the  County  of  Cork 
will  hire  a motor  and  travel  direct  to  Capt. 
T.  A.  Clarke’s,  Farran  House,  and  arrive 
there  about  i p.m.,  new  time. 


Cows  which  suck  themselves  or  each 
other  are  always  a nuisance..  This  is  a vice 
not  easy  to  cure,  and  it  is  wisest  to  get 
rid  of  cows  addicted  to  it,  as  it  may  spread 
to  other  members  of  the  herd.  In  the 
byres  one  method  of  preventing  the  habit 
is  to  shorten  the  chain,  so  that  the  animal 
cannot  reach  far  enough.  Spiked  muzzles 
or  neck  ruffs  can  be  used  when  the  cow  is 
out  at  grass. 

The  products  of  the  cow  that  freshens 
in  the  autumn  bring  much  more  money 
through  the  winter  when  the  cow  is  at  her 
maximum  production.  The  cow  that 
freshens  in  the  spring  not  only  brings  in 
the  product  at  a time  when  it  is  naturally 
low  in  market  value,  but  makes  the  bulk 
of  the  labour  come  just  at  the  time  when 
a great  many  other  things  are  also  demand- 
ing attention. 

When  cows  are  dry  they  should  be  well 
fed  so  as  to  be  in  good  condition  at  the 
time  of  freshening.  Such  cows  will  milk 
much  beter  than  will  those  that  are  thin  at 
■the  beginning  of  their  milking  period.  It 
pays  to  feed  quite  liberally  during  the 
period  when  a cow  is  carrying  and  feed- 
ing the  calf  and  preparing  for  a heavy 
strain  on  her  system  during  the  coming 
lactation  period. 
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TllK  construction  of  cow-houses  at  the 
present  day  differs  in  many  funda- 
mental respects  fiom  the  antitiuatcd 
methods  which  were  in  vogue  in  bygone 
generations,  for  the  whole  theory  of  dairy- 
ing has  been  revolutionised  by  the  results 
of  modern  scientific  research.  The  primitive 
builder  appears  to  have  been  obsessed  with 
the  importance  of  excluding  as  much  light 
and  air  as  possible  from  the  interior,  and 
the  misuse  of  the  available  space  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  tenets  of  his  religion. 
The  fallacy  of  this  system  has  long  since 
been  demonstrated,  and  the  lines  on  which 
the  present-day  cowsheds  are  modelled  aim 
at  reversing  these  illogical  conditions,  with 
results  which  are  beneficial  in  every 
respect.  The  main  object  to  be  held  in 
view,  both  in  the  design  and  erection  of 
this  class  of  building,  is  the  effective  ex- 
clusion of  injurious  micro-organisms,  and 
any  measures  which  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote this  end  should  be  treated  as  of  para- 
mount importance  and  carried  out  in  the 
most  scrupulous  and  conscientious  manner. 

The  preliminary  consideration  which 
arisps  after  the  site  has  been  chosen  is  the 
selection  of  the  material  for  the  structural 
portion  of  the  building.  The  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a judicious  choice  be- 
tw'een  the  various  descriptions  available 
will  vary  with  local  circumstances  and  the 
ease  or  difficulty  of  procuring-  the  most 
suitable  kind.  Either  brick,  stone,  or  con- 
crete may  be  utilised  for  the  walls,  and  each 
will  be  excellent  for  this  particular  purpose. 
Bricks  are  obtainable  in  most  places,  but 
in  some  cases  the  expense  will  be  prohibi- 
tive as  compared  with  other  materials, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  haulage.  In  many 
districts  stone  is  procurable  at  a compara- 
tively low  cost,  and  will  naturally  be  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  walls. 
Perhaps,  however,  concrete  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  useful  material,  7iot 
only  on  account  of  its  adaptability  and 
great  crushing  and  tensile  strengths,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  little  trouble  will  be 
experienced  in  olstaining  the  materials 
necessary  for  its  jtreparation.  Gravel  can 
be  obtained  for  the  digging  on  most 
estates,  and  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement  has  increased  so  enormously  of  late 
years  that  it  is  only  in  very  remote  places 
where  the  difficulties  of  transport  would 
render  its  use  impracticable. 

Roofing  materials  alscr  will  require  care- 
ful consideration,  as  the  divergency  of  cost 
is  so  extreme  as  to  assign  an  undue  superi- 
ority to  many  of  the  cheaper  kinds.  The 
ideal  covering  is  undoubtedly  clay  tiles  of 
the  flat  hand-made  variety,  for  they  are 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
besides  being  practically  everlasting,  and 
unexceptionable  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view.  Perhaps  this  latter  idea  is  some- 

times lost  sight  of.  but  it  is  well  worth 
bearing  in  mind  if  a broad  view  of  the 
subject  is  taken.  A slate  roof  will  give 
every  satisfaction,  and  the  extra  cost  of  the 
materials  as  compared  with  tiles  is  com- 
pensated by  the  lower  pitch  and  smaller 
dimensions  of  the  roof  timbers.  Asbestos 
tiles  are  excellent  when  economy  is  one  of 
the  principal  factors  to  be  considered,  but 
in  appearance  they  are  crude  and  unsightly. 
Their  extreme  lightness,  remarkable  cover- 
ing capacity,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  be  fixed,  all  tend  to  diminish  the 
initial  expenditure  entailed  in  the  erection 
of  the  building.  Their  weather-resisting 
properties  are  unique,  and  although,  being 
essentially  a modern  production,  they  have 
not  been  tested  for  any  extended  period,  it 
can  be  conirdently  anticipated  that  they  will 
be  largely  adopted  in  the  future.  Corru- 
gated iron  is  frequently  used  for  roofing 
farm  buildings,  but  its  excessive  heat-con- 
ducting properties  in  hot  weather  and  the 
the  objectionable  tendency  to  condensation' 
in  the  winter  do  not  recommend  it  for 


buildings  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  live  stock. 

As  a floor  material,  concrete,  t:annot  be 
imitrovcd  upon,  for  it  can  be  laid  easily 
and  expeditiously,  and  requires  little  skilled 
labour  in  its  manipulation.  Its  hard  and 
impervious  nature  enables  it  to  successfully 
withstand  the  ordinary  traffic  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  and  the  absorption  of  urine  is 
entirely  precluded.  The  gutters  can  be 
formed  quite  easily,  and  the  mangers,  par- 
titions, etc.,  can  also  be  constructed  with 
the  same  accommodating  material. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  ideal 
cowshed  will  naturally  be  influenced  by 
individual  tastes  and  opinions,  but  the 
relative  dimensions  will  be  similar  in  all 
cases,  and  can  be  laid  down  with  Unifoim 
exactitude.  The  amount  of  air  space  which 
is  necessary  for  every  animal  is  from  (JIK) 
to  850  cubic  feet,  anything  above  this  limit 
causing  the  temperature  to  fall  lower  than 
is  advisable,  while  less  than  600  feet  is  apt 
to  result  in  draughts  when  the  ventilators 
are  opened.  For  the  purposes  of  calcula- 
tion, the  height  of  the  air  space  should 
not  be  reckoned  at  more  than  16  feet,  the 
space  above  this  being  considered  valueless 
for  the  purpose'. 

With  regard  to  ventilation,  not  less  than 
40  square  inches  of  inlet  area  should  be 
provided  for  each  animal,  irrespective  of 
doors  and  windows.  The  simplest  method 
of  ensuring  sufficient  ventilation  is  by  the 
provision  of  combined  windows  and  ventila- 
tors, in  which  the  upper  portion  of  the 
window  is  glazed,  and,  being  hinged  at  the 
bottom,  opens  back  into  supporting  quad- 
rants at  the  side,  ' thus  securing  a steady 
circulation  of  air  without  encouraging 
draughts  in  cold  weather.  The  lower  half 
of  the  w'indow  is  filled  in  with  vertical  slats 
3 inches  wide  and  spaced  2}  inches  apart. 
A separate  loose  shutter  made  on  the  same 
plan  slides  backwards  and  forwards  in  a\ 
groove  behind  the  openings,  on  the  hit  and 
miss  principle.  The  lower  portion  can  be 
closed  in  cold  weather  w'hile  the  buillding 
is  occupied,  and  the  open  sash  at  the  top 
will  admit  sufficient  air  for  the  time  being. 

The  necessity  for  lighting  the  interior 
received  scant  consideration  in  times  gone 
by,  but  now  that  the  importance  of  light 
and  air  in  the  destruction  of  bacterial  life 
is  universally  recognised,  the  deplorably 
dark  and  evil-smelling  cowshed  of>  those 
days  is  gradually  becoming  relegated  to  the 
past.  The  amount  of  actual  superficial 
lighting  area  which  should  be  provided  is 
from  2 to  3 square  feet  per  beast,  and  if 
the  walls  are  periodically  limewashed, 
ample  illumination  will  be  provided  for  all 
purposes. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Dairy  farming  cannot  be  successfully  car- 
ried on  unless  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  clean  cold  water.  Even  in  winter  milk 
for  market  requires  to  be  well  cooled  im- 
mediately on  being  taken  from  tln<9ryre. 
During  all  seasons  of  the  year  trouble  is 
experienced  where  cows  drink  dirty  or  stag- 
nant water. 

The  churn  should  never  be  more  than 
one-third  full  of  cream  when  an  easy  churn- 
ing is  expected.  If  the  churn  contains  too 
much  cream  it  does  not  receive  the  neces- 
sary concussion  during  the  churning,  and 
this  is  a cause  of  sleepy  cream.  Inferior 
butter  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  from 
sleepy  cream. 

The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  increased 
when  fat  is  removed,  but  it  may  be  lowered 
again  to  normal  by  a judicious  application 
of  water.  The  Gerber  test  for  butter  fat 
needs  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
lactometer,  as  the  latter  instrument  alone  is 
not  a reliable  guide  as  to  the  quality  of 
niilk, 
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A DESTRUCTIVE  APPLE  PEST. 

The  Codling  Moth. 

SOME  damaged  apples  received  from  a 
reatler  arc  recognised  to  have  been 
attacked  by  the  codling  moth  (carpo- 
(apsa  pomonella).  It  may  interest  our  en- 
quirer and  other  readers  if  we  give  a 
description  of  this  very  destructive  pest, 
and  also  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for 
its  control. 

The  codling  moth  measures  from 
inch  in  sju'cad  of  wings  and  3 inch  from 
head  to  tail  (lip  of  abdomen).  The  fore- 
wings are  dark  grey,  with  numerous  waved 
brown  lines  giving  the  appearance  of 
watered  silk.  Near  the  end  (outer  margin) 
of  the  wings  is  a brown  patch,  which  in 
certain  lights  has  a coppery,  metallic  lustre, 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  moth. 
The  hind  wings  are  greyish  brown,  often 
witli  a coppery  tinge.  Codling  moths 
emerge  from  the  pupae  towards  the  end  of 
May,  and  may  be  found  for  a period  of 
about  three  weeks.  'Phey  fly  at  dusk,  and 
spend  the  day  at  rest  on  the  trunk, 
branches,  or  leaves  of  the  apple  trees,  but 
are  very  difficult  to  detect. 

The  female,  after  pairing,  lays  her  eggs 
singly  on  the  young  fruit,  alnd  on  the 
leaves,  or  twigs.  The  eggs  are  small — 
1/2.5  inch  in  diameter — oval  and  very  flat, 
appearing,  in  fact,  more  like  small  shining 
scales  than  the  eggs  of  an  insect.  After  a 
period  of  ten  days  or  longer,  according  to 
the  weather,  the  young  larva  leaves  the  egg 
and  crawls  away  until  it  reaches  the  “ eye  ” 
(or  calyx)  of  the  apple,  through  which,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  gnaws  a hole 
into  the  interior.  As  an  exception,  the  larva 
may  enter  the  apple  at  some  other  point, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  usually  where  two 
apples  press  together  or  where  one  is  in 
contact  with  a leaf.  Having  penetrated 
into  the  api)le,  the  larva  attacks  chiefly  the 
core  and  the  neighbouring  flesh,  burrowing 
down  the  centre  to  the  ihjts,  which  are  also 
eaten.  After  a period  of  three  weeks  to  one 
month  the  larva  is  full  fed.  Tt  then 

measures  from  -A -3  inch  in  length,  and  is 
pinkish  or  creamy  white  in  colour,  with  a 
brown  head.  It  has  three  pairs  of  true 
legs  and  five  pairs  of  “ sucker  ’’  legs,  in- 
cluding the  clasper-like  pair  at  the  “ tail.” 
On  becoming  full  fed  the  codling  larva  ■ 
burrows  its  way  out  through  the  side  of 
the  apple,  which  may  still  be  hanging  on 
the  tree  or  may  have  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Tn  either  case  the  larva  crawls 
away  in  search  of  some  shelter  in  which  to 
spend  the  winter,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
often  chooses  a crack  or  crevice  in  the  bark 
of  the  apple  tree,  though  it  may  conceal 
itself  in  a dead  leaf  or  in  any  other  rubbish 
near  by.  Having  chosen  its  position,  it 
spins  a silk  cocoon,  in  which  it  remains  as 
a larva  until  the  following  spring,  when  it 
changes  into  a yellowish  brown  pupa. 

As  regards  methods  of  control,  in 
orchards  where  spraying  can  be  practised — 
(i)  The  trec.s,  if  covered  with  moss  and  loose 
bark,  should  be  cleaned  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  winter  wash.  This  will  destroy 
some  of  the  larvae,  and  will  reduce  the 
number  of  cracks  and  crevices  in  which 
they  can  spin  their  cocoons.  (2)  The  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  lead  arsenate  just 
after  the  petals  have  fallen.  Tt  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a period  of  from  7-14 
days  during  which  the  calyx  cup,  subse- 
quently the  eye  of  the  apple,  is  open,  while 
later  it  closes.  The  object  in  spraying  is 
to  force  the  arsenate  into  the  calyx  cup, 
where  it  is  retained  after  the  cah'x  closes, 
with  the  result  that  any  codling  larva  which 
attempts  to  burrow  through  the  “ eye  ” of 
the  apple  is  poisoned.  Tt  is  useless,  there- 
fore, to  spray  too  late,  when  the  calyx  cup 
is  closed,  for  then  the  poison  cannot  reach 
t))C  point  at  which  it  will  be  fUM'ded,  but  it 
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is  also  necessary  to  wait  until  the  blossom 
has  completely  lallen  to  avoid  poisunmg  the 
bees.  \ nozzle  giving  a fine  spray  is 
usually  used,  and  the  spray  should  be 
directed  as  much  as  possible  on  the  tiusses 
of  bloom.  1 lb.  of  lead  arsenate  paste 
should  be  allowed  to  every  20-25  gallons  of 
water,  or  the  water  may  be  replaced  by  a 
similar  quantity  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or 
lime  sulphur,  if  it  is  desired  to  control 
fungus  diseases  as  well.  The  lead  arsenate 
spray,  in  addition  to  cheeking  the  eodling 
moth,  will  also  destroy  any  leaf-eating 
caterpillars,  such  as  those  of  winter  moths, 
which  may  be  present. 

In  orchards  where  spraying  is  impossible 
— (1)  The  trees  may  be  banded  in  June 
with  old  frayed  sacking,  folded  paper,  or 
ropes  of  hay.  If  possible,  two  bands,  4-G 
inches  wide,  should  be  used  on  each  tree, 
one  just  below  the  junction  of  the  branches 
with  the  trunk  and  the  other  a few  inches 
from  the  surface  of,  the  ground.  The  upper 
band  will  catch  those  larvae  which  crawl 
down  the  branches,  while  the  lower  will 
arrest  those  which  fall  from  the  tree  and 
crawl  back  to  the  trunk.  A single  band  is 
fairly  effective,  and  may  be  placed  at  any 
convenient  height  on  the  trunk,  which  must 
be  cleaned  as  far  as  possible.  The  bands 
should  not  be  made  “ sticky,”  for  the 
larvae  on  leaving  the  fruit  are  likely  to 
make  their  cocoons  in  the  folds  of  the  sack- 
ing or  in  the  hay,  and  the  bands  must 
therefore  be  burnt  in  the  autumn  after  the 
apples  have  been  gathered.  (2)  All  lallen 
fruit  should  be  picked  un  .ind  disposed  of 
in  such  a way  as  to  kill  any  larvae  inside. 
Attacked  apples  should  be  separated  from 
the  others  when  they  are  picked,  and  if 
unfit  for  cooking  should  be  given  to  the 
pigs  or  otherwise  dealt  with,  so  as  to 
destroy  any  larvae  which  they  may  con- 
tain. (3)  All  rubbish  near  the  trees  should 
be  cleared  away  and  burnt.  Without  spray- 
ing it  is  often,  possible  to  clean  the  trees 
somewhat  by  pruning  out  all  dead  wood 
and  scraping  off  loose  bark  and  moss. 

PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

For  strawberry  culture  a soil  that  is  in- 
clined to  be  heavy  is  preferable,  but  this 
should  be  well  drained.  If  the  soil  is  at 
all  light,  loam  of  a heavy  nature,  or  even 
road  sidings,  may  be  added  with  ad- 
vantage. Such  materials  should  be  well 
incorporated  with  the  natural  soil.  .A  dress- 
ing of  this  sort  is  far  preferable  to  over- 
loading the  ground  with  raw  manure. 
Heavy  soils  should  be  well  manured,  using 
only  that  which  is  thoroughly  rotten,  this 
tending  to  keep  it  open,  horse-manure 
answering  best. 

When  choosing  ground  for  strawberry 
milture  do  not,  if  possible,  select  that  which 
is  low  and  moist,  as  though  in  a dry  season 
the  strawberries  may  do  well  in  such,  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  the  plants  falling  a 
prey  to  mildew,  and  the  fruit  would  be 
rendered  useless.  Just  previous  to  plant- 
ing,_  if  the  soil  has  been  newdy  dug,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  ground  quite  firm  by 
treading,  as  in  this  the  plants  will  do  far 
better  and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  lifted 
by  the  frost  during  the  winter.  Tf  the 
plants  have  been  layered  into  pots  it  is  im- 
perative that  before  thev  are  planted  out 
they  be  well  watered  if  dry  weather  has 
prevailed,  and  it  is  also  a good  plan  to  give 
each  plant  when  placed  in  position  a 
thorough  soaking,  so  as  to  setile  the  soil 
round  the  roots.  On  light  soils  we  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  mulch  round  each 
plant  with  some  well-derayed  manure  or 
such-like  material,  leaf-soil  answering  well, 
this  preventing  the  ground  round  the  roots 
drying  quickly  and  necessitating  freqiicnt 
watering.  Tn  heavy  soil  this  mulch  is  not 
so  needful,  as  such  retains  the  moisture. 

The  usual  distance  for  planting  straw- 
berries— though  this  varies  aeco'ding  to 
the  sort— is  two  fetet  between  the  lines  and 
eighteen  inches  between  the  plants  in  the 
plants  from  which  a quantity  of  fruit  is 
exiiected  the  first  vear,  be  jdanted  ‘ more 


closely,  but  if  this  is  done,  every  other  plant 
should  be  cut  out  the  second  season.  Many 
people  complain  that  their  pjants  fail  to 
crop  the  first  year,  but  this ' is  due  in  a 
great  measuie  to  the  layering  ijeing  de- 
layed, with  the  result  that  planting  is  not 
done  until  very  late  in  the  autumn,  the 
jrlants  not  having  sufficient  time  to  make 
roots  and  crowns.  Layering  early  and 
planting  early  will  give  their  reward  the 
lollowing  season  if  the  weather  at  flowering 
time  is  propitious. — “ Gardening  Illus- 
trated.” 


THE  CORSICAN  PINE  FOR  COAST 
PLANTING. 

By  A.  D.  Webster. 

That  the  Corsican  pine  is  well  suited 
for  planting  on  many  of  the  hungry 
lands  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  is 
corroborated  by  the  size  to  which  the  tree 
has  attained  on  several  estates  in  both 
Ulster  and  Connaught,  while  commercially 
the  timber  produced  has  been  found  to  be 
of  excellent  quality.  Then,  as  a shelter- 
giver  b\  tlie  seaside  it  is  not  to  be  despised; 
m fact,  with  the  .\ustrian,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  best  for  planting  along  the 
Irish  seaboard. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  writer 
formed  several  plantations  on  the  Holwood 
property  in  Kent.  The  soil  was  light, 
peaty  earth  resting  on  gravel,  and  the 
trees  used  were  the  Austrian,  Corsican, 
Weymouth,  and  Scotch  pines.  All  the  trees 
have  thriven  unusually  well,  as  the  follow- 
ing measurements  taken  recently  will  point 
out: — 

-Austrian  pine — average  height,  46  ft., 
_ cubic  contents,  9 ft. 

Corsican  pine — average  height,  51  ft., 
cubic  contents,  11  ft. 

Scotch  pine — average  height,  45  ft., 
cubic  contents,  8 ft. 

Weymouth  pine— average  height,  42  ft., 
cubic  contents,  6 ft. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Corsican  has 
surpassed  all  the  others  both  in  height  and 
the  quantity  of  timber  produced,  and  in 
viewing  the  plantation  from  a distance  the 
leaders  of  these  trees  soar  quite  6 feet 
above  those  of  tlieir  neighbours.  In  this 
particular  case  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  not  only  was  the  soil  of  a suitable 
quality,  but  the  situation  was  sheltered 
and  the  ground  had  previously  been  under 
cultivation. 

Another  plantation  composed  entirely  of 
the  Corsican  pine  was  made  in  1877  on 
rather  poor,  exposed  land,  and  at  present 
the  trees  stand  about  6 feet  apart,  so  that 
there  would  be  fully  1,200  trees  to  the 
acre.  Taking  the  whole  wood,  which  is 
remarkably  uniform,  the  average  height  is 
33  feet,  and  the  contents  5J  cube  feet  per 
tree.  Travellers  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  between  Bangor  and 
Llandudno  have  a good  opportunity  of  see- 
ing how  the  Corsican  pine  outreaches  in 
height  any  of  the  trees  with  which  it  has 
been  planted  on  a spur  of  the  Snowdon 
range  of  hills  near  .Aber.  There,  in  a 
plantation  of  mixed  trees  planted  sixty 
years  ago,  the  Corsican  towers  quite  15 
feet  above  any  of  its  neighbours,  and. 
though  fully  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the 
Irish  Sea,  not  a leading  shoot  has  been  lost 
or  looks  weather-beaten. 

For  re-planting  ground  where  other 
species  have  died  out  or  done  poorly',  no 
tree  equals  the  Cormcan  pine,  and  several 
cases  of  such  a kind  come  under  my  notice. 
One  of  the  most  striking  instances  was  an 
exposed  piece  of  barren  ground  in  the 
Midlands,  which  about  sixty  years  agb  had 
been  planted  with  larch  and  hardwooded 
trees.  They  did  not  succeed,  and  blanks 
were  annually  filled  up  for  ten  consecutive 
years,  but  with  poor  results.  .As  a last 
resort,  before  clearing  the  ground  the 
-Austrian  and  Corsican  pines  were  tried, 
and  with  the  most  happy  results,  for  not 
only  did  these  species  thrive  amazingly,  biit 
the  original  trees  made  a quick  and  sur- 
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pi’ising'  recovery,  and  llic  whole  of  the  plan- 
tation now  lookb  in  a thoroughly  thriving 
condition.  But  this  is  only  one  case  of  the 
many  that  could  he  related.  On  a barren 
stretch  of  h angry  gravel  along  the  Car- 
narvonshire coast  equally  good  results  have 
been  obtained;  also  on  the  Loughnow 
estate.  . . . ^ 

'I'he  timber  of  the  Corsican  pine  is  ot 
very  good  quality,  and  from  e.xperiments 
conducted  with  that  of  trees  of  sixty  years’ 
giowth— some  of  the  planks  were  27  in. 
wide  and  sawn  from  logs  that  girthed  0 ft. 
—it  was  found  to  be  strong,  tough,  elastic, 
very  resinous— rather  too  much  so— and 
readily  worked.  In  pre-war  times  timber 
of  the  Corsican  was  not  readily  sold 
even  at  8d.  per  cubic  foot;  but  last  week, 
on  Lord  Yarborough’s  estate.  Is.  8d.  per 
foot  was  given  for  trees  that  averaged  44 
feet,  and  tliere  is  little  doubt  as  the  value 
of  the  tree  becomes  better  known  the  uses 
of  the  timber  will  be  correspondingly 
appreciated. 

There  are  comparatively  few  drawbacks 
to  the  Corsican  pine  for  economic  planting, 
it  being  a tree  of  rapid  growth,  perfectly 
hardy,  so  far  immune  from  disease,  rarely 
attacked  by  insects  or  game,  while  it  suc- 
ceeds well  in  poor,  light  soil,  and  in 
exposed  sites,  where  only  a few  others  of  its 
family  could  eke  out  an  existence.  Even 
when  growing  alone  the  absence  of  heavy 
branches  is  more  a feature  of  Ae  Corsican 
pine  than  any  other  of  its  family,  and  has 
frequently  been  commented  upon.  Granted 
that  the  Cor.sican  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
establish,  owing  to  shy  rooting,  but  this  is 
readily  overcome  by  transplanting  every 
second  year  whilst  under  nursery  manage- 
ment. 

To  sum  up,  three  very  pronounced 
features  of  the  Corsican  pine  as  a.  timber 
producer  when  growing  in  conjunction  with 
the  ordinary  run  of  our  forest  trees  are: 

1.  The  upright,  towering  habit. 

2.  The  well-rounded  and  gradually 
tapering  trunk;  and 

3.  Narrow  outline,  and  absence  of  heavy 
branches. 

Lor  afforesting  purposes  we  predict  a 
bright  future  for  the  Corsican  pine. 


' RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  A.  D.  WEBSTER 

Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  is  retiring  from 
H.  M.  Office  of  Works,  where  he  has  been 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  Park  Superin- 
tendent for  the  past  twenty-four  years.  In 
addition  to  the  management  of  two  of  the 
Royal  Parks,  Mr.  Webster  has  had  charge 
of  some  twenty  of  the  public  gardens  in 
London,  as  also  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  York’s ' School  at  Dover,  which  he  laid 
out,  planted  and  managed.  Born  at  Bal- 
moral, where  his  father  was  Woods 
Manager  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Mr. 
Webster  devoted  quite  early  in  life  his  atten- 
tion to  Arboriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
achieved  much  success,  as  evidenced  by  his 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Manager  of  Wood- 
lands to  Lord  Penrhyn,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  previous  to  his 
joining  H.  M.  Office  of  Works.  Mr. 

Webster  is'  a Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Edinburgh  and  Honorary  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  on  Forestry 
and  Arboriculture.  The  former  comprise 
“ Practical  Forestry,”  now  in  its  fifth 
edition,  and  which  during  the  war  was 
adopted  as  a standard  work  by  the  Govern- 
ment; also  the  “ Foresters’  Diary,”  now  in 
its  twentieth  edition.  Mr.  Webster  has 
given  evidence  on  Aborestati^rn  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  chosen  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  an  expert  on  the 
Epping  Forest  Commission.  He  has  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  Horticultural 
press,  and  is  correspondent  on  Forestry  to 
the  Farmers’  Gazette,  and  has  been 
awarded  various  medals  for  papers  on 
Forestry  and  Arboriculture  by  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and 
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ManaffemeJit  of  tlae  Flock. 


By  'F)ofesser  James  Long. 


ALTllOUGfl  farmers  manage  their 
flocks  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  locality  in  which  they  live, 
there  arc,  broadly  speaking,  two  systems, 
both  of  which  are  subject  to  variations, 
grazing,  and  feeding  on  arable  crops.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  increased  production, 
and  especially  of  economical  production, 
sheep  make  much  the  best  return  on  arable 
land.  In  pastoral  districts,  i.e.,  where 
grass  is  much  the  most  prevailing  crop, 
sheep  are  practically  grazed  all  the  year 
round,  although,  as  in  mountainous  coun- 
ties, they  are  frequently  brought  to  an 
arable  crop  in  the  winter. 

Choice  of  Pasture. 

While  it  is  true  that  arable  land  will  feed 
more  sheep  than  grass  land,  it  is  especially 
true  that  grass  land  will  feed  many  more 
than  it  does  if  it  is  properly  managed.  This 
fact  has  been  proved  so  frequently  during 
the  past  ten  years,  both  on  experiment 
farms  under  official  control  and  by  farmers 
themselves,  that  tenants  of  pastoral  farms 
who  breed  sheep  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  follow  the  e.xample  which  has 
been  set  and  reap  the  promised  reward.  A 
flock  of  breeding  ewes  should  be  grazed 
during  summer  upon  one  of  the  best  avail- 
able pastures.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  plan  to  place  them  on  the 
worst  and  make  them  work  hard  for  a 
scanty  ration  of  food.  If  a ewe  is  to  breed 
twins,  and  these  strong  and  vigorous — for 
these  alone  are  desirabk — she  must  be  well 
fed.  To  keep  her  on  short  commons  dur- 
ing the  grazing  season  and  then  to  expect 
improved  breeding  condition  by  supplying  a 
small  allowance  of  cake  for  a few  weeks 
before  tupping,  is  to  trifle  with  a serious 
practical  question.  A free  life  and  natural 
feeding  is  an  ideal  life  for  a ewe,  condition- 
ally upon  her  obtaining  a sufficient  quantity 
of  food. 

Improvement  of  Pasture. 

Exercise  conduces  to  health  and  good 
breeding  condition,  and,  although  mountain 
and  Down  sheep  are  smaller  than  the  large 
lowland  breeds,  I believe  they  possess 
greater  vitality.  Summer  is  the  one  season 
during  which  a ewe  recuperates  after  feed- 
ing her  lambs  and  gains  the  necessary 
strength  for  breeding  again.  She  should, 
therefore,  be  well  fed  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  1 am  acquainted  with  a farm 
which  was  of  the  poorest  character  before 
its  improvement  by  the  present  tenant.  The 
grass,  of  which  it  largely  consists,  was 
manured  with  slag,  with  the  result  that  its 
condition  was  entirely  changed.  The  new 
herbage  became  a bright  green,  while  the 
old  worthless  species  were  replaced  by  the 
the  new  superior  grasses  and  clover.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  were  here  fed  for  the 
butcher,  and  the  result  was  a considerable 
saving  of  cake.  1 have  never  but  twice 
seen  a more  complete  transformation.  This 
type  of  practice  pays  a farmer  well,  while 
the  profits  are  only  exceeded  by  equally 
capable  practice  in  arable  cultivation. 
Succession  of  Crops. 

Where  sheep  are  kept  on  arable  land 
their  owner  needs  a long  head,  for,  although  ^ 
his  shepherd  assists  him,  supposing  him  to 
be  a capable  man,  he  must  do  most  of  the 


the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 
Mr.  Webster  in  visiting  Vancouver  at  tire 
end  of  July,  where  through  the  influence  of 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  Sir 
George  Perley,  in  connection  with  the 
British  Columbian  Government,  he  will 
find  full  scope  for  his  life-long  knowledge 
of  trees  and  their  timber. 


Ihinking,  arranging  for  successions  of 
crops,  Altliough  pastures  are  often  of  value 
on  an  arable  farm,  and  slioulil  at  all  limes 
1)C  available  in  case  of  the  failure  of  a crop, 
the  food  consists  chiefly  of  green  forage 
and  roots.  It  is  most  important  to  provide 
for  successions  to  commence  with  spring 
and  almost  end  with  spring  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  ’These  crops  tftvolve  the  piactice 
of  folding,  also  the  simultaneous  manuring 
of  the  land,  which  is  so  necessary  on  most 
arable  farms.  In  the  management  of  the 
flock  it  is  essential  to  take  this  fact  into 
consideration,  for  large  tracts  of  land  could 
not  be  manured  in  any  other  way,  unless  by 
the  employment  of  artificials.  Artificial 
manuring,  however,  has  not  the  same  in- 
fluence as  the  droppings  of  sheep  or  other 
live  stock  upon  the  weaker  soils  of  the 
country,  all  of  which  are  enriched  with  or- 
ganic substances  as  well  as  with  the  con- 
stituents of  plant  food. 

Folding  Sheep.  r j 1 

From  spring  forwards  the  fold  daily 
covers  a defined  area  of  vetches,  or  green 
rye,  trifolium,  or  red  clover.  It  is  eaten  off 
by  the  following  morning,  when  it  is  moved 
forward  to  enclose  a similar  area,  and  so  it 
continues  until  the  crop  has  been  consumed. 
It  is  then  that  the  foresight  of  the  farmei 
comes  into  view,  for  a succeeding  ciop 
should  be  ready,  and  again  a third  and  a 
fourth  to  follow  it  if  it  is  necessary.  The 
success  of  the  flock  largely  depends  upon 
the  weight  of  these  crops,  for  the  larger  the 
yield  the  more  sheep  they  will  feed.  If, 
therefore,  a sheep  breeder  is  able  to  keep 
25  to  50  per  cent,  more  ewes  by  growing 
more  wherewith  to  feed  them,  he  produces 
more  lambs,  and  has,  in  consequence,  a 
great  many  more  to  sell.  Similarly  large 
crops  of  sheep  food  improve  the  land  on 
which  they  grow  and  are  followed  by  bet- 
ter crops  of  corn  twice  in  the  rotation.  The 
heavier  the  forage  crop,  the  closer  the  sheep 
are  folded  upon  it,  and,  as  they  usually  ob- 
tain some  dry  food  in  addition,  the  manurial 
residue  is  increased,  a lar^  proportion  of 
both  green  and  dry  food  being  returned  to 
the  soil,  together  with  most  of  the  manurial 
substances  which  assisted  the  green  food  to 
grow. 

An  Important  Consideration. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a vetch  crop  is  a poor 
plant  and  that  the  fold  built  for  the  sheep 
to  feed  upon  it  is,  in  consequence,  made 
double  the  size  that  it  should  be.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  land  is  manured  to  only  half 
of  the  extent  that  it  would  be  if  the  crop  was 
a good  one,  for  in  that  case  the  fold  would 
be  only  half  the  size,  or  a much  larger 
quantity  of  manure  would  be  dropped  upon 
it.  This  is  a most  important  consideration. 
When  the  first  spring  crop  is  eaten  off — if  it 
is  an  annual,  the  land  is  ploughed  and  again 
sown  with  whatever  the  farmer  deems  the 
most  important.  If,  however,  it  is  a ley, 
which  renviins  dov/n  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  the  plant  will  spring  up  again,  and 
may  be  folded  a second  time.  This  is  the 
case,  too,  with  the  perennial  sainfoin,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  of  all  crops  for  sheep  fold- 
ing. At  any  cost,  for  labour,  seed,  and 
manure,  the  flock  must  be  kept  up  in  condi- 
tion— that  is  imperative,  for  upon  this  de- 
pends, not  only  the  health  of  the  ewes,  but 
the  number  and  vitality  of  the  lambs.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  in  such  a case  to  flush  ewes 
before  tupping  by  supplying  them  with  a 
daily  ration  of  cotton  cake. 

Successful  farmers  appreciate 
“ The  Farmers’  Gazette.” 

We  try  to  make  our  service  helpM 
to  progressive  farm  folk 
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GUNS:  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

By  Capt.  D’Arcy  Hamilton,  R.A.M.C. 

FI^O.M  iny  recent  letters  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  all  guns  arc  tested  and 
tried  up  to  a generally  recognised 
standard,  accepted  alike  by  shooters  and  by 
the  trade,  that  a variable  performance  may 
be  still  looked  for,  and  that  even  the  best 
gun  may,  under  certain  circumstances  and 
conditions,  depart  very  considerably  from 
the  standard  of  pattern  and  penetration  ex- 
pected of  it.  Even  the  weather  may  influ- 
ence all  this,  and,  indeed,  very  often  does. 
The  charge  and  nature  of  the  powder  used 
will  also  help,  and  so  will  the  charge  and 
size  of  shot.  Even  when  all  these  factors 
are  ecpial  and  satisfactory,  there  is  what  ex- 
perts call  the  “ personal  element  ” to  be  oc- 
casionally reckoned  with,  though  not  al- 
ways. Now,  this  “ personal  element  ” or 
“personal  error”  is  a peculiar  temporary 
sort  of  disposition  or  temperament  of  the 
individual,  imperfectly  understood  either  in 
the  gun  trade  or  medical  profession,  but 
admitted  by  both.  We  all  know  a shootcr 
occasionally  goes  off  his  shooting,  and  that 
some  days  he  is  so  out  of  form  as  to  be 
unable  to  kill  anything.  This  is  well  known 
to  game  and  pigeon  shooters;  but  “per- 
sonal error,”  or,  as  some  writers  call  it,  the 
“ error  of  the  day,”  goes  much  further  than 
this.  In  this  latter  case  a man  finds  that 
even  when  firing  from  a fixed  rest  at  a 
stationary  target,  he  cannot  get  satisfactory 
results;  pattern  penetration,  distribution, 
or  something  is  wrong.  Let  not  my  readers 
•Start  at  this  somewhat  astonishing  asser- 
tion; for,  incomprehensible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, I Jim  stating  but  the  facts.  At  pigeon 
and  trap  shooting,  too,  we  see  another 
variety  of  this  so-called  personal  error  or 
element.  A big,  stoutly-built  man  may  be 
using  a heavy  gun  and  firing  smashing 
charges.  He  may  be  scoring  brilliantly.  A 
slighter  built,  but  stiU  strong  and  wiry 
shooter  may  then  take  the  same  gun  and 
cartridges  and  perform  most  indifferently. 
Not  that  he  is  out  of  form  or  shooting 
badly;  for  let  the  two  men  then  proceed  to 
the  _ testing  ranges,  and  from  a rest  at 
stationary  targets  (which  no  one  could 
miss)  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  big  man 
will  get  excellent  results  with  his  heavy  gun 
and  heavy  cartridges,  while  the  lighter  built 
man  with  same  gun  and  cartridges  will  get 
no  such  results  at  all!  Strange  and  para- 
doxical as  this  may  seem,  I am  stating  but 
the  truth;  for  it  was  proved  years  ago  (and 
since)  when  Dr.  Carver  and  (^apt. 
Bogardus,  the  American  champions,  were 
over  here  giving  exhibition  performances  in 
-London  against  our  own  cracks;  and 
The  Field  ” had  long  discussions  on  the 
phenomena,  discovered  then  apparently  for 
the  first  time,  but  existing  (though  un- 
explained) to  this  day!  There  are,  likewise, 
several  other  matters  that  influence  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  actual  or  techni- 
cal behaviour  of  a gun  or  its  ammunition; 
but  so  subtle  are  these  variations  from  the 
normal  and  so  difficult  to  intelligently  ex- 
plain or  demonstrate  that  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  by  attempting  to  elucidate 
what  even  to  present-day  experts  is  much 
of  a mystery.  The  fundamental  truth  un- 
derlying the  whole  matter  is  just  this: 
Guns  are  funny  things.  Those  of  us  who 
can  remember  the  old  muzzle-loading  days 
will,  no  doubt,  call  to  mind  an  occasional 
shooter  among  others  wlio  possessed  a gun 
he  was  proud  of.  He  swore  by  it,  so  did 
his  friends,  and  the  reputation  of  that  gun 
spread  far  and  near.  In  those  days,  when 
a man  possessed  such  a gun,  he  treasured  it 
beyond  measure,  used  it  till  it  fell  to  pieces 
and  would  not  part  with  it  under  any  cir- 
cuinstanccs.  Because  it  fitted  him  and 
suited  him  admirably,  and  in  days  wdien 
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shooters  were  not  measured  for  their  guns 
or  had  a huge  stock  to  choose  from  it  was 
not  always  easy  getting  a gun  that  filled 
the  bill  in  all  particulars.  When  such  a 
gun  was  got,  the  owner  was  happy  and 
lucky.  At  the  present  day  the  shooter  can 
walk  into  half-a-dozen  gun  shops  one  after 
the  other  and  examine  scores  of  guns  of  all 
sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes;  and  then,  if  not 
satisfied,  he  can  be  measured  and  have  a 
gun  built  for  him  that  is  supposed  to  fit 
him  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  But,  with 
it  all,  let  me  once  more  say:  Guns  are 
funny  things.  For  even  after  being  mea- 
sured for  it  the  new  gun  may  not  please  the 
shooter.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if 
you  go  to  three  or  four  gunmakers  each  of 
them  w'ill,  to  a certainty,  take  quite 
different  and  varying  measurements,  1 am 
surely  warranted  in  repeating  the  advice  re- 
cently given,  and  which  was  to  the  follow^- 
ing  effect  : — If  you  have  a gun  with 
which  you  can  shoot  satisfactorily  and 
pleasantly,  and  which  in  weight,  bal- 
ance and  so  forth  suits  you,  then  stick  to  it; 
no  matter  whether  it  was  made  for  you, 
bought  ready  made,  picked  up  second  hand, 
stolen,  or  left  yoq,  by  your  great  grand- 
mother. You  will  never  regret  holding 
tight  to  it,  and,  finally,  don’t  allow  yourself 
to  be  influenced  by  the  sarcastic  comments 
of  one  friend,  or  even  the  well  meant  ad- 
vice of  another. 

(Concluded.) 

Angling  has  been  off  colour  during  the 
past  week,  for  the  weather  in  most  parts 
has  been  of  that  description  generally 
termed  wet  and  stormy.  Umbrellas  and 
;nackintoshes  have  been  at  a premium.  All 
the  same,  rodsters  have  done  their  best,  but 
results  have  not  been  anything  to  speak  of. 
In  Kerry  and  Waterville  districts  many 
anglers  have  been  out  and  a few  trout 
creeled;  in  Cork  other  rods  have  done  their 
best,  but  the  Lee  is  out  of  order,  and  the 
Bandon  River  (heretofore  fishing  well)  is 
out  of  order,  too.  Galway  anglers  claim  a 
salmon  or  two  on  the  Corrib,  and  Lough 
Corrib  has  also  been  negotiated  by  visitors, 
but  with  indifferent  results.  We  have  no 
accounts  from  Donegal,  and,  therefore,  con- 
clude sport  is  dull  there,  too.  In  Wexford 
and  Wicklow  a few  trout  are  being  taken; 
and  some  friends  of  the  writer  have  gone 
to  Waterford  and  Limerick  in  search  of 
sport,  which  was  reported  good.  But  their 
letters  to  hand  this  morning  give  very  poor 
accounts  of  their  doings.  Home  waters 
very  dull;  Liffey  quite  out  of  order;  King’s 
River  and  other  streams  the  same. 

Many  anglers  are  using  the  worm  just 
now.  If  trout  won’t  rise  to  the  fly,  the 
worm  is  justified;  at  least,  most  rodsmen 
seem  to  think  so.  We  are  not  quite  of  that 
opinion;  a trout  is  a game  fish  and  stands 
next  to  the  salmon.  The  artificial  fly  is  the 
correct  lure  to  use  for  it;  and  to  haul  any 
trout  out  of  its  native  element  half  choked 
with  a worm  and  a big  hook  in  its  throat  is 
a poor  way  of  dealing  with  a game  fish.  At 
all  events,  we  think  so.  However,  every 
man  to  his  choice.  In  England,  on  the  cele- 
brated chalk  streams,  the  fly  for  trout  only 
is  permitted,  and,  if  not  on  the  feed,  the 
angler  must  wait  till  they  are.  He  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  allowed  to  use  the  worm. 

A curious  contrast,  indeed,  is  afforded  by 
England  and  our  own  countr}"  in  this  re- 
spect. ,\11  streams  are  more  or  less  pre- 
served in  the  sister  country,  and  where 
trout  are  concerned  they  are  subjected  to 
protection  and  preservation  fan  before  any- 
thing accorded  them  in  Ireland.  On  all  up- 
to-date  rivers,  like  the  Hampshire  Itchen, 
the  fly  only  is  used,  and  only  trout  of  a cer- 
tain size  may  be  taken.  Small  or  under- 
sized fish  must  be  promptly  returned  to  the 
water.  The  result  is  there  is  always  good 
sport  to  be  had,  and  anglers  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  rod  tax  that  also  applies  to 
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England,  though  unknown  here.  But  in 
Ireland  we  see  nothing  of  this,  and  our 
ideas  of  preservation  are  crude  in  the  ex- 
treme. M-c  have  no  rod  tax;  every  man 
fishes  as  he  pleases,  fly,  worm,  minnow,  or 
anything  else  that  finds  favour  in  his  sight. 
Thus  are  our  rivers  and  lakes  done  to 
death,  and  sport  not  what  it  easily  might 
be. 

It  is  useless  for  our  friends  to  be  persis- 
tently appealing  to  us  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  procuring  guns  and  ammunition. 
Guns  and  cartridges  can  only  be  procured 
anywhere  in  Ireland  by  those  holding 
necessary  and  special  permits,  and  these 
permits  can  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
be  obtained.  Furthermore,  arms  and  am- 
munition may  not  be  imported  into  the 
country  under  D.O.R.A.,  and  imprisonment 
is  the  penalty  for  anyone  detected  contra- 
vening the  Act.  This  is  all  we  can  tell  our 
correspondents,  though  we  wish  we  could 
give  them  better  news. 

The  proposal  to  start  another'  coursing 
club  to  operate  from  Dublin  is  right  enough 
and  should  work  successfully,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  hares.  But  the  suggestion  to 
combine  rabbit  coursing  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  questionable  policy.  There  wi(l 
be  outcries  about  the  cruelty  of  rabbit 
coursing,  and  that  will  do  the  new  club 
harm.  Bagged  rabbits  brought  from 
another  district  and  put  down  on  new 
ground  never  run,  for  a rabbit  on  strange 
ground  or  “ off  its  pad  ” is  bewildered,  and 
knows  not  where  to  run  to.  They  are  run 
into  immediately  and  chopped  up  by  the 
terriers.  Then  someone  on  the  ground 
writes  a letter  to  the  papers  about  the 
cruelty  he  has  just  been  a spectator  of,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  club  suffers.  By  all 
means  start  a new  coursing  club  in  Dublin, 
but  leave  rabbit  coursing  out  of  it. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
was  held  at  the  society’s  offices,  5 Moles- 
worth  street,  Dublin,  on  the  <)th  in.st.  Dr. 
R.  T.  Harris  presided. 

Judges  were  appointed,  and  other  matters 
dealt  with,  for  the  autumn  exhibition  to  be 
held  August  loth,  nth,  12th,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Horse 
Show  at  Ballsbridge.  Cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  to  Mrs.  George 
Mitchell,  Ardlui,  Blackrock,  for  “ The 
Tully  Cup,”  won  out  by  her  in  lt)13,  and 
re-presented  by  her  for  future  competition; 
to  Mr.  James  Uden  (Messrs.  Fletcher,  Sons 
and  Co.,  Corporaton  r ruit  Market,  Dublin) . 
for  further  cash  prizes  offered  by  him  in 
the  apple-packing  classes  at  the  coming 
winter  fruit  show;  and  to  Messrs.  Charles 
Ramsay  and  Son  for  a collection  of  violas 
from  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ballsbridge,  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting. 


Character  from  Handwriting. 


I have  helped  hundreds  to  attain  success 
and  to  realise  their  greatest  wishes — I can 
help  YOU. 

Yoiir  writing  reveals  your  particular 
qualities  and  the  direction  in  which  success 
can  be  attained.  Send  me  a few  lines  in 
your  ordinary  handwriting,  and  I will  for- 
ward a careful  delineation  of  your  character. 

W rite  a short  note  (mentioning  your 
age),  enclosing  a stamped  and  addressed 
envelope  and  postal  order  for  one  shilling 
to  cover  postage  and  secretarial  expenses. 
Write  to-day,  so  that  you  may  start  the  new 
successful  life  at  once.  Address  Mr.  N.  C. 
Kerby,  Cromwell  House,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.i. 


When  communicating  with  Advertisers,  please 
mention  “The  Farmers’  Gazette,” 
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LIMEWASH  YOUR  STOCK-HOUSES 

and  spray  your  crops 

Y IT  PAYS  TO  DO  BOTH 

For  limewashing  outhouses,  poultry  houses,  pigsties,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  there 
is  notliing  belter  than  a “T/BEL”  Limewashing  and  Spraying  Machine. 
Saves  lime,  labour,  and  expense.  To  prevent  and  cure  crop  disease,  a 
"UBEL”  Spraying  Machine  is  what  you  need. 

With  one  of  these  machines  you  can  do  in  a very  short  time  what  would 
take  you  hours  to  do  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Spraying  not  only  prevents 
crop  disease,  but  it  improves  the  yield. 

Limewashing  ensures  the  Health  of  your  Live-stock. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  of  these 
useful  and  money-saving  machines,  which  will  be  sent  free. 


UBEL 


USE 

PER’S  DIP 


The  Original  and  Best  of  All 


CROTTY’S  LIMITED 

Tme  f?f»f?ooe  F^ouse 

Ladies , Gentlemen’s  and  Children’s  Rainproof  and  Water' 
proof  Coats,  Oilskin  Coats,  Leggings  and  Sou’  Westers, 

Cart  Covers,  Loin  Covers,  etc.,  etc. 

^end  us  your  enquiries  for  anything  in  Waterproof  or  Rubber 

62  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 


CERES  ” RICKCLOTHS 

"The  most  satisfactory  In  the  Market." 


Quality : 


8x6  yds.  7 4 

8x8  ,.  0 12 

10  X 8 ..12  0 

12  X 8 .14  8 

12  X 10  ,,  18  0 


16  16 
21  0 


Trade  Mark 


Five  per  Cent.  Discount.  Carr.  Paid. 

Best  Quality  and  Workmanship 
throughout. 

Samples  submitted  on  application. 

J.  RANDS  & JECKELL 

D«.l.  r.  IPSWICH 

Manufacturers  to  H.  M.  the  King. 


No.  71,  This  Watch  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
Everlasting  Watch  to  be  had.  The  back  of 
the  Case  is  all  one  piece  (it  does  not  open), 
the  front  can  be  screwed  off,  and  the  move- 
ment then  swings  outwards,  the  same  as  an 
English  Lever  (as  illustration  above).  The 
Watch  need  never  be  opened,  as  yon  wind 
and  set  the  hands  by  winding  button,  thus 
no  dust,  damp  or  dire  can  possibly  get  into 
the  movement.  This  Watch  is  the  strongest 
Watch  that  can  be  bought.  Will  last  a life 
time.  Light  or  bold  Dial  can  be  had. 
Specially  suitable  for  those  whose  Watch  has 
to  stand  hard  wear  and  yet  must  keep  exact 
time. 

Ditto,  with  Waltham  movement,  84/-. 

From  “DANIELS”  DEPOT, 

76  Bromley  Road. 

Beckenham.  Kent,  England. 


DAIRY  UTENSILS 
SEPARATORS  : 
CHURNS  : : : ; 

BUTTERWOEKERS 

The  Dairy  Engineering  Co.  of 
Ireland,  Ltd. 

21  & 22  BACHELOR'S  WALK.  DUBLIN 


Successful  farmers  appreeij^te  the  EABMEKB' 
(JAZETTE.  We  try  to  make  bur  service  helpful 
to  progressive  farm  folk. 
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POULTRY, 


EXERCISE  FOR  LAYING  HENS. 

Birds  which  are  allowed  an  unlimited 
range  over  good  pasture  will  take 
ample  exercise  if  given  rather  less 
food  than  would  be  used  if  they  were  kept 
in  confinement.  This  is  especially  so  if 
the  early  morning  feed  and  midday  feed  be 
small  ones  and  the  evening  feed  the  largest. 
This  treatment'  encourages  the  birds  to 
wander  and  hunt  for  natural  foods,  such  as 
insects,  green  food,  etc.  In  confinement, 
this  method  cannot  be  practised,  since  the 
birds  have  only  a very  limited  space  over 
which  to  roam.  They  require  quite  a 
different  method  of  treatment.  They  can- 
not be  made  to  take  exercise  by  roaming, 
therefore  w'e  have  to  adopt  some  artificial 
means  of  making  them  do  this.  Exercise 
is  essential,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping-  the  birds  healthy,  but  also  in  cold 
weather  to  keep  thqnt  warm  and  to  keep  the 
blood  circulating  freely.  It  is  much  better 
for  the  birds  to  keep  up  their  body  warmth 
by  e.xercise  rather  than  by  feeding  on  heat- 
producing  foodstuffs.  Not  only  is  it  better 
for  the  birds,  but  it  is  more  economical. 

A safe  method  of  feeding  to  ©nsure  exer- 
aise  is  always  to  keep  all  grain  foods  in 
deep  litter  ia  dry-floored  houses  of  the 
scratching  shed  type.  The  deeper  the 
litter  the  better.  The  grain  should  be 
saattered  well  about  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  preferably  should  be  forked  in,  the 
object  being  to  give  the  birds  as  much 
trouble  as  possible  to  find  their  food.  All 
large  grains  should  be  cracked,  or  kibbled 
tor  preference,  to  ensure  that  a full  crop 
ca.nnot  be  obtained  in  a very  few  minutes 
without  much  exertion.  Maize,  which  at 
all  times  requires  very  careful  feeding, 
should  only  be  used  in  winter,  and  then 
only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  a useful 
lood  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  because  of 
its  heating  qualities.  TOo  much  maize  is 
liable  to  produce  a fatty  condition  of  the 
egg  organs,  and  so  hamper  their  proper 
working.  Maize,  too,  if  fed  too  freely  will 
cause  liver  trouble.  Barley  has  a similar 
effect. 

The  essential  point  about  feeding  grain 
in  this  way  is  to  make  sure  that  the  litter 
is  always  dry.  Almost  any  old  rubbish 
will  do  for  litter,  provided  it  is  dry.  If  the 
first  feed  in  the  morning  is  grain  fed  in 
the  litter  the  birds  will  be  kept  busy  for 
several  hours  hunting-  and  scratching  for 
it.  .A^t  mid-day  the  wet  mash  may  be 
given,  which,  of  course,  must  be  trough 
fed.  The  evening  feed  should  consist  of 
grain  again,  and  should  be  the  largest  feed 
of  the  day.  lit  is  essential  that  the  birds 
should  g-o  to  roost  with  full  crops,  as  they 
have  a long  period  to  wait  before  they  will 
get  their  next  meal.  As  the  food  digests 
through  the  night  it  helps  to  keep  the  bird 
warm  and  comfortable;  therefore  the  longer 
it  takes  to  digest  the  better. 

It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
tpiantity  of  food  which  should  be  given  per 
bird  per  day.  This  varies  with  the  breed 
kc{)t,  the  time  of  year,  and  whether  the 
birds  are  in  full  lay  or  not.  Roughly 
about  4 oz.  of  food  per  bird  per  day  is  an 
average:  about  If  oz  of  wet  mash,  that  is 
to  say,  weighed  before  wetting,  and  2-i  oz. 
of  grain  in  two  feeds,  viz.,  1 oz.  first  thing 
ki  the  morning,  and  oz.  in  the  evening. 
In  addition  to  the  foodstuffs  proper,  one 


MONEY  IN  FOWL 

I— lEALTHY  chicks  me»n  healthy,  ptying  poultry.  Keep  your 
* chicks  free  from  Gapes  by  giving  them  OSCO.  Price  I/-  2 - 
and  3/6.  SHUK  restores  health  to  drooping  fowl,  and  prevents 
cholera.  Price  2/.  and  4/-.  Postage  9d.  extra.  Sold  everywhere. 
Agent : — Cork  Chemical  ^ Drug  Co.,  Cork. 

Makers: — Cvelle  Spice  Co.,  Newry. 


must  always  remember  to  keep  before  the 
birds  a plentiful  supply  of  hard,  sharp  grit, 
and  also  oyster  shell,  cockle  shell,  or  other 
lime  substance  for  the  formation  of  egg 
shell.  An  unlimited  amount  of  drinking 
water  is  essential.  In  fact,  the  water 
troughs  on  no  account  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  A hen  in  full  lay 
requires  a great  deal  of  water,  and  if  she 
is  unable  to  get  it  she  will  very  soon  stop 
laying  altogether,  and,  if  in  summer,  will 
probably  go  broody. 


IRISH  EGG  LAYING  COMPETITIONS. 

Following  are  the  results  for  the  nine 
months  ended  June  30th,  1020,  in  the  above 
competitions,  which  are  being  conducted  at 
the  Munster  Institute,  Cork.  The  pens 
are  given  in  order  of  merit: — 


SECTION  I.  White  Wyandotte. 


No. 

No.  ol 

Value  of 

of 

Breed. 

Owner. 

eggs  1st  eggs  1st 

Pen. 

October-  October- 

June30.  June  30. 

48 

W.  Wyanii. 

Mrs.  Strong 

1204 

18 

1 

Ilf 

44 

Miss  M'Cormick 

1183 

17 

14 

11 

45 

Mrs.  Jackson 

1108 

16 

17 

6 

30 

Mrs.  Byrne 

1133 

16 

17 

3f 

26 

Mrs.  Sheridan 

1144 

16 

11 

5f 

58 

Mrs.  Gleeson 

1084 

15 

16 

5 

34 

Mrs.  Argles 

1104 

15 

8 

1 

46 

Mrs.  Strong 

1009 

15 

7 

2J 

47 

Mrs.  Strong 

1050 

15 

6 

9 

42 

Mr.  Black 

1020 

15 

2 

5 

29 

Miss  Hennerty 

979 

14 

9 

3 

36 

Mrs.  Smith 

1018 

14 

8 

10 

40 

Mrs.  Harris 

985 

14 

6 

Ilf 

43 

Miss  Young 

965 

14 

3 

3 

37 

Mrs.  Tallent 

980 

14 

0 

4 

27 

Mr.  Hawthorn 

926 

13 

11 

lOf 

32 

Mr.  Preston 

933 

13 

11 

4f 

36 

874 

14 

4 

41 

31 

861 

12 

14 

8i 

33 

898 

12 

12 

9i 

39 

871 

12 

9 

11 

41 

798 

11 

1 

7 

28 

677 

9 

14 

9 

SECTION  II.  Non-sitters. 

12 

W.  Leghorn  Mrs.  Tallent 

1121 

16 

9 

9f 

8 

Mrs  Smith 

1122 

16 

5 

7 

16 

Mr.  M'Ninch 

1012 

14 

9 

lOf 

15 

Mr.  Armstrong 

975 

14 

1 

9 

3 

Mr.  Hawthorn 

914 

13 

7 

5 

4 

Mr.  Huggan 

929 

13 

5 

64 

7 

Mr.  Dooley 

932 

13 

5 

14 

2 

Mr.  Russell 

892 

13 

4 

14 

17 

Mrs.  Ivers 

944 

13' 

0 

2 

9 

Ancona 

941 

12 

18 

04 

13 

W.  Leghorn 

907 

12 

17 

24 

5 

927 

12 

17 

2 

18 

,, 

881 

12 

15 

94 

11 

,, 

859 

12 

8 

94 

10 

807 

12 

0 

14 

SECTION  III.  Any  other  Breed. 

56 

R.I.  Red 

St.  Mark’s 

Poultry  Farm 

911 

13 

5 

04 

53 

Buff  Orp. 

812 

12 

0 

84 

49 

E.I.  Red 

803 

11 

16 

44 

51 

819 

11 

11 

1 

50 

,, 

770 

11 

7 

6 

54 

,, 

726 

10 

18 

11 

52 

Buff  Orp. 

803 

10 

18 

44 

55 

614 

9 

10 

24 

SECTION  IV.  -Dry  Mash 

Section. 

19 

W.  Wyand. 

Mr.  Hawthorn 

1039 

14 

1 5 

4 

20 

W.  Leghorn  Mrs.  Smith 

1052 

14 

11 

7 

23 

W.  Wyand.  Miss  Connaughton  910 

13 

11 

84 

25 

W.  Leghorn  Mr.  D.  Preeland 

944 

13 

4 

4 

21 

B.  Leghorn 

882 

12 

16 

14 

22 

W.  Wyand. 

843 

11 

16 

34 

24 

W.  Leghorn 

816 

11 

17 

14 

For  growing  chickens  there  is  nothing 
like  liberty.  If  they  be  on  a farm  the  best 
plan  is  to  have  a small  poultrj'-house 
erected  in  one  of  the  corners  in  each  field. 
To  this  house  should  be  removed  about  a 
score  of  big  chickens,  and  that  should  be 
their  headquarters,  liberty  being  allowed  to 
them  to  roam  about  where  they  like.  If 
the  house  can  be  put  at  the  corner  of  a 
coppice,  or  in  a clump  of  bushes,  so  much 
the  belter  (pro\ision  being  made  to  guard 
againsl  cats  and  other  predatory  creatures). 
Under  these  conditions  the  chickens  w-ill 
only  need  to  be  fed  twice  a day,  and  can  be 
left  pretty'  much  to  themselves.  Growing 
chickens  should  not  be  allowed  to  roost  on 
perche.s;  they  must  be  made  to  sleep  on  the 
door.  'Phis  is  of  great  importance,  because 
if  allowed  to  perch  loo  soon  the  breasts 
often  become  crooked  and  the  birds  are  not 
so  valuable  for  market  purposes. 


SOCIETIES. 


RED  POLL  CATTLE  SOCIETY, 

WHEN  the  Red  Poll  Cattle  Society’s 
Council  met  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ipsj 
wich,  on  Tuesday,  Major  D.  G. 
Astley  presiding,  gratifying  statements  were 
made  at  the  continued  progress  the  breed 
is  making  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  stated,  more  particularly 
on  account  of  the  fine  display  of  the  breed 
at  the  Royal  and  The  Bath  and  West 
Shows,  that  a large  number  of  inquiries  re- 
lative to  these  dual-purpose  cattle  had  been 
received,  and  there  were  imminent  prospects 
of  still  more  herds  being  formed  in  Scot- 
and  in  the  South  and  West  of  England. 
The  attention  the  breed  is  receiving  in 
Scotland  was  specially  commented  upon, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  herds  already 
established  there  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
more  are  certain  to  follow  in  the  very  near 
future.  Those  members  present  at  the 
meeting  who  were  exhibitors  at  the  Royal 
Show  at  Darlington  supported  the  view  that 
no  visitors  derived  greater  interest  from  the 
Red  Poll  exhibits  than  Scottish  agricul- 
turists; they  were  impressed  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  prize-winning  and  other  ani- 
mals shown,  seeing  that  just  prior  to  the 
show  every  one  had  only  just  come  off  the 
pastures. 

The  Council  and  the  principal  Committees 
spent  the  whole  day  in  discussing  matters 
appertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the 
breed,  and  proposals  emanating  from  such 
keen  enthusiasts  as  Lord  Hastings,  Sir 
Merrik  Burrell,  and  others,  will,  no  doubt, 
be  conducive  to  further  progress.  One 
thing  the  Council  were  unanimously  deter- 
mined upon  was  that  the  Society  should  be 
carried  on  as  being  one  which  represented 
a national  breed,  as  the  Red  Polls  have  evi- 
dently become.  Therefore,  in  the  hope  of 
furthering  this  idea,  it  was  practically  de- 
cided now  that  there  are  so  many  herds  in 
the  South  and  West  of  England,  a sale 
shall  take  place  at  Reading.  As  the  breed 
is  spreading  so  rapidly,  there  is  a prospect 
of  even  further  sales  taking  place  in  dis- 
tricts even  more  remote  from  the  Eastern 
Counties. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  and  extensive 
character  of  the  exhibits  of  Red  Polls  at  the 
London  Dairy  Show  last  year,  an  ap- 
plication was  recently  made  for  another 
class  for  the  breed,  and  the  Secretary  re- 
ported that  this  had  been  granted.  There 
would  thus  now  be  three  classes  in  all,  the 
new  one  being  for  heifers  over  three  years 
and  under  five  years.  In  view  of  this  addi- 
tional class  and  the  fact  that  there  would 
also  be  a separate  class  for  Red  Polls  in  re- 
spect of  butter  tests,  the  Council  expressed 
the  view  that  all  the  classes  would  be  well 
supported. 

New  members  were  elected  as  follows:— 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Thetford; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Hawkins,  Staunton  Court,  Glou- 
cester; Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cawston,  Common 
Farm,  Frettenham;  Mr.  Noel  T.  Lloyd,  Col- 
worth  Estate  Office,  Sharnbrook,  Beds.; 
Mr.  A.  G.  Welch,  Worlingham,  Beccles; 
Mr.  N.  A.  Heywood,  Glevring  Park,  Wick- 
ham Alarket;  Mr.  P.  .A.  Bayman,  Blake 
Hall  Crescent,  Wanstead,  Essex;  Mr.  E.  C. 
Lindsay,  Landwade  Hall,  Exning;  Air.  Gor- 
don AI.  Aliller,  Goldingham  Hall,  Buhner, 
Sudbury;  Air.  R.  C.  Day,  c/o  Alorston  Hall, 
Trimley;  AIvs.  J.  Newbury,  Baddow  Park, 
Chelmsford,  and  Airs.  Vlasto,  Binfield  Park, 
Bracknell,  Bucks. 

Several  proposals  for  the  improved  con- 
duct of  the  Society’s  show  and  sale  to  be 
held  at  Ipswich  on  October  28th  were 
agreed  to.  and  it  was  felt  that  from  several 
standpoints  there  was  reason  to  believe  it 
was  likely  to  be  the  best  sale  yet  held  since 
they  were  organised  by  the  Society. 
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GO(JL)  success  accompanied  the  three- 
days’  venture  the  Munster  Agri- 
cultural Society  last  week.  It  was 
lire  first  time  this  Show  was  cxlendeil  over 
so  many  days,  but,  with  tlie  programme 
carefully  portioned  out,  interest  was  well 
sustained,  and  tlierc  was  a large  attendance 
on  each  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  second 
day,  being  a half-holiday  in  tlie  city,  the 
Show  was  most  largely  patronised,  though 
the  weather  conditions  were  unsettled.  The 
entries  of  live  stock  were  splendid,  and  ex- 
ceeded those  of  last  year  in  both  numbers 
and  quality.  As  usual,  there  was  a first- 
class  display  of  Irish-bred  hunters,  and  in 
the  cattle  section  there  were  some  fine  en- 
tries of  Shorthorns  and  the  worthy  little 
native-bred  Kerries,  and  a specially  good 
show  of  Friesian  cattle.  Several  interesting- 
milking  tests  were  also  carried  out.  Other 
successful  features  were  the  educational  and 
industrial  sections,  the  former  arranged  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  County  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  who  supplied  a most  instructive 
demonstration  in  home-spinning.  Classes 
for  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  and  honey  were 
also  included;  there  was  a splendid  horti- 
cultural section;  while  in  the  way  of  com- 
petitions there  were  butter-making,  poultry- 
plucking  and  trussing  contests,  and  the 
usual  interesting  series  of  horse  jumping- 
competitions. 

HORSES. 

A couple  of  thoroughbred  classes  had 
first  attention  in  the  horse  section.  In  that 
for  stallions  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
M.  J.  Magnier,  Fermoy,  with  Hunting  Cup, 
a six-year-old  bay  horse,  bred  by  the  Mel- 
ton Stud,  England.  The  second  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Sheehy,  Fermoy,  with 
Angouleme,  by  Orion,  out  of  Angola, 
and  sixteen  years  old.  There  was  no  thii'd 
award,  but  Mr.  J.  Barry’s  Mariut  w-as  highly 
commended.  The  other  class  was  for  year- 
lings, and  here  Mr.  Wm.  Desmond,  Cork, 
took  first  place  with  his  brown  colt  by  St. 
Vitus,  out  of  Brown  Bracken,  and  also 
showed  the  second  placed  animal  in  a bay 
colt  by  St.  Vitus — Theapia.  A third  prize 

was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Desmond  for 
a brown  colt  got  by  the  same  sire.  The 
hunters  started  with  a class  of  mares  or 
geldings,  five  years  and  upwards,  to  carry 
not  less  than  14  st.  The  winner  of  this  lot 
was  Hesto,  a five-year-old  chestnut  geld- 
ing, by  Heston,  .and  the  property  of 
Mr.  E.  Walsh,  Buttevant;  the  second 
prize  animal  was  a six-year-old  grey  geld- 
ing, by  Popoff,  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Sheehan, 
Mallow,  and  a third  prize  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Whelan’s  Ballyclough.  A lighter  class  of 
hunters,  to  carry  13  st.  to  14  st.,  was  led  by 
Mr.  D.  Barry,  Midleton,  with  his  chestnut 
gelding,  Lismount,  by  St.  Dunstan,  Miss 
Pike’s  gelding  Warrior  coming  second,  and 
Major  Waller’s  Tommy  third;  while  in  a 
class  of  12  st.  to  13  st.  hunters  Major  Watt, 
Little  Island,  with  his  seven-year-old  chest- 
nut gelding,  Munster,  beat  Mr.  C.  A.  Love’s 
Munster  Flyer  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Crowley’s 
Merrigeach.  Four-year-old  hunters  -were 
shown  in  two  classes,  those  to  carry  13J  st. 
and  over  and  those  to  carry  12^  st.  to 
i3iV  st.  In  the  heavier  of  these  Mr.  E. 

Walsh,  Buttevant,  . gained  another  first 
prize,  this  time  with  Sir  Dan,  a chestnut 
gelding-  got  by  Kilmucklin;  Mr.  T.  O’Brien’s 
gelding  Cardsharper  got  second  here,  and 
Mr.  J.  D.  O’Connell’s  Ballyviniter  third.  In 
the  lighter  class  the  first  winner  was  Mr. 
T.  O’Brien’s  Gallant  Tipp,  a roan  gelding, 
with  Miss  Somerville’s  Tara,  a chestnut 
mare,  by  Mariut,  second.  The  latter  animal 
was  also  awarded  the  Breeders’  Challenge 
Cup.  In  the  three-year-old  class  the  two 
prizes  awarded  were  won  by  Mr.  J.’ Murphy, 
Little  Island,  first'  with  Mollie,  a black 
filly  got  by  Lockinge  Vulcan,  and  second 
with  the  brown  gelding  Tommy;  the  first 


prize  two-year-old  was  Mr.  J.  Dooley’s  filly, 
Huntingdon  Pride,  which  was  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Woods’  gelding.  Top  Dog;  while 
in  the  ycarlitig  group  Mr.  T.  Murphy’s  bay 
colt  l)y  Billingford  Sea  Dog  beat  Mr.  M. 
O’Brien’s  filly,  Ard  Forest  Fasliion,  and 
Mr.  j.  Desmond’s  filly,  Irish  Peggy.  Some 
further  hunter  classes  were  judged  on  the 
second  day,  that  for  brood  mares  being  led 
by  Mr.  1).  Mahony’s  Pamir’s  Pride,  those 
for  three-year-olds  by  Mr.,  D.  O’Connor’s 
chestnut  gelding.  General  Foch,  and  Mr.  F. 
G.  Hayes’  chestnut  filly,  Seabreeze;  Mr.  W. 
Cronin  showed  a winning  two-year-old  and 
Mr.  R.  Forrest  the  prize  yearling.  In  a 
class  for  Irish  Draught  mares  the  chief 
prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  O’Sullivan’s  Molly 
Grey,  with  Mr.  T.  Hyde’s  Queen  of  I.D.S. 
second,  and  Mr.  T.  O’Sullivan’s  Merrylegs 
third.  The  silver  challenge  cup  for  the  best 
pony  or  cob  was  won  by  Mrs.  Carroll, 
Fethard,  with  Haydon’s  Vesuvian. 

CATTLE. 

First  of  the  cattle  exhibits  was  a class  of 
pure-bred  Shorthorn  bulls  over  two  years 
old.  A Bessborough-bred  sire,  in  Bess- 
borough  Oarsman,  won  first  prize.  He_  is  a 
roan  bull,  got  by  Kilshane  Crown  Prince, 
from  Bessborough  Cembra,  and  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Leahy,  on  behalf  of  the  Castle- 
lyons  Cow-Testing  Association.  The  next 
class  was  for  bulls  of  any  breed  that  had 
won  a premium,  and  in  this  another  Short- 
horn -was  the  winner,  namely,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Keane’s  Albert  Bedouin,  bred  at  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  by  Kil- 
shane Crow-n  Prince,  from  Albert  Broad- 
hooks.  For  this  entry  Mr.  Keane  was  also 
awarded  the  challenge  cup.  First  prize  and 
the  O’Sullivan  Cup  for  the  best  Shorthorn 
bull  calf  was  won  by  Lord  Barrymore’s 
Fota  Gay  Duke  2nd,  a roan  son  of  Mar- 
laml’s  Duke  3rd,  and  the  same  exhibitor, 
with  Fota  Duke  2nd,  also  won  the  challenge 
cup  for  the  best  Shorthorn  in  the  Show. 
The  Kilfrush  Challenge  Plate  for  the  best 
female  Shorthorn  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
McDonald,  Minone  Bridge,  for  his  Greek 
Lass  3rd;  the  challenge  cup  for  the  best 
cow  on  the  Department’s  register  of  dairy 
cows  of  Shorthorn  type  was  won  by  the 
donor,  Capt.  T.  A.  Clarke,  with  his  Hermia, 
and  the  Shorthorn  Society’s  breeder’s 
medal  went  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Beamish,  Ash- 
grove,  Queenstown. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  classes  were  noted 
for  some  fine  animals  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Williams’ 
breeding,  but  there  was  practically  no  com- 
petition, as  all  the  prizes  went  to  the  Cool- 
cower  Herd.  In  the  class  of  pure-bred  bulls 
of  any  age  Mr.  Williams  won  first  prize 
with  Boyer,  a Scotch-bred  bull,  got  by 
Exaxis.  In  the  two  heifer  classes  Mr.  Wil- 
liams took  the  first  prizes  with  his  home- 
bred Peerland  of  Coolcower  and  Quella  of 
Coolcower;  in  a bull  calf  class  he  gained  a 
similar  award  with  his  Questa  of  Cool- 
cower; while  in  a class  for  heifer  calves  Mr. 
Williams  won  all  three  prizes  offered. 

There  were  some  excellent  Kerry  classes, 
but  competition  here  was  also  limited,  the 
bulk  of  the  prizes  going  to  a breeder  from 
the  Co.  Kildare.  This  was  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown, 
.Ard  Caein,  Naas,  who,  with  his  Ard  Caein 
Prince  6th,  by  Shamrock  Brien  Sheen,  won 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  bulls  over  a year 
old,  and  also  first  with  his  bull  calf,  Ard 
Caein  Gallant,  a son  of  Count  Gort  5th.  In 
the  female  class  Mr.  Brown’s  Gort  Curley 
4th  was  also  awarded  first  prize,  but  in  the 
heifer  class  the  winner  was  shown  by  the 
Knight  of  Kerry  in  Valencia  Rosette.  The 
Challenge  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  Kerry 
animal  in  the  Show  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Brown. 

That  the  Eriesian  breed  continues  to 
make  progress  in  the  Southern  province 
was  proved  by  the  increased  entry  in  the 
classes  provided  for  the  black  and  whites. 
In  the  bull  class  first  prize  was  won  by 
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POST  5/9  FREE 

Special  Quotation  tor  Quantities 
Wholesale  Agents: 

POLLOCK  & CO.,  LTD. 

Manufacturing  Opticians 

50  Grafton  St.,  Dublin 

and  at  Paris;  Rue  Saint  Lazare 


Defy  Sain! 

Thousands  of  Country 
F o 1 k — m e n , women 
n d c h i 1 d r e n — n o w 
wear  ' Beacon’  oilskins. 

In  a Beacon  Outfit,  you 
can  work  outdoors  on 
Wet  dayswithoutgetiirg 
Wet,  without  catching 
Cold,  and  without  losing 
Time.  We  guarantee 


BEACON  OILSKINS 


never  to  leak  or  go  sticky.  We  refund  full  price  if  any 
garment  fails.  You  take  no  risk  buying  “Beacons.” 
ART  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 
Send  for  our  Booklet  of  “ Weather  Comfort  ” showing 
Men’s  Coats  from  21/-,  Sou’westers  from  3/-,  useful 
long  Leggings^  from  5l~,  Ladies’  smart  Oilskins  frem 

p.c.  for  Booklet  to-day  to  BARBOUR’S,  LTD., 

69  Beacon  Buildings.  SOUTH  SHIELDS.  1 


CORRY’S 

original  tobacco  lice  powder 

(Free  of  Duty  since  1866.) 

For  Lice  and  all  Skin  troitbles  in  Cattle.  Horses, 
Pigs,  etc.,  for  preventing  Fly  on  Sheep  and  Warble 
Fly  in  Cattle,  also  for  Fleas,  etc.,  on  Dogs,  Cats. 
Poultry  and  their  nests. 
NON-POISONOUS. 

No  risks  from  CHILL  as  by  Washing. 
APPROVED  BY  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  Tins.  1/6  and  3/-;  also  in  Bulk. 

Also  Corry’s  Ringworm  Lotion,  Equisan  Mange 
Specific,  Maggot  Lotion,  Foot  Rot  Lotion,  Corry's 
Warble  Fly  Lotion,  and  the  Red  Seal  Chilblain 
Lotion,  in  bottles,  1/3. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS. 


Manufactured  by 

CORRY  & CO.,  LTD.,  Shad  Thames,  London,  S.E.i. 


NO  HOEING. 


One  application  of  " EBLANA  ” -WEED  KILLER 
to  Carriage  Drives,  Garden  Walks,  Stable  Yards, 
etc.,  instantly  destroys  all  vegetation,  brightens 
the  gravel,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory  process  of  hoeing.  Acknpw- 
ledged  by  users  to  be  the  greatest  labour-saving 
preparation  yet  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Gardeners.  The  “EBLANA”  -WEED . KII.LEE. 
prepared  in  our  Dublin  Laboratory,  is  concen- 
tra.ted  to  double  the  usual  strength,  one  gallon 
making  50  gallons  for  use,  and  is  now  largely 
used  by  Estate  Agents,  Gardeners,  etc.,  every- 
where Prices  and  full  particulars  on  application 
to  BOILEAU  AND  BOYD,  LTD.,  46  Mary  Street. 
Dublin. 


DAVIDSON’S  RED  WATER  CURE.— A 
simple,  safe,  and  effectual  remedy — never 
fails  'when  used  in  time.  Bottles,  Is.  6d., 
2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  Sold  by  M'Masters,  Boileau 
& Boyd,  H.  Moore  & Alexander,  Hunt  & 
Co.,  Haves,  Hoyte,  Shirley  Spence  & Bel- 
ford,  Ltd.,  etc.— Davidson  & Kay,  Aber- 
deen. 
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Mrs.  Fitzgerald  O’Keeffe,  Mount  Keeffe, 
Newmarket,  with  Ashborough  Whortle- 
I)crry,  sired  bj"  Asliborough  Nunkey.  The 
cow  class  was  led  by  Ashborough  Marsh 
iNlarigoId,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wil- 
kinson, Hallingarry;  and  for  the  best  heffer 
the  prize  was  won  by  Col.  Grove  White, 
Donerailc,  with  Kilbyrne  Cara,  a two-year- 
old. 

■ \ challenge  cup  offered  for  the  best  non- 
pedigree  dairy  cow  the  property  of  a tenant 
fanner  was  w'on  hy  Mr.  G.  Shinnick. 


MILK  YIELD  TEST  CLASS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  :it  the 
Cork  .Show  demonstrated  in  conclusive 
fashion  the  high  milking  capacity  of  the 
native  Irish  breed,  the  Kerry.  In  the  milk 
yield  class  the  winner,  Mr.  S.  J.  Brown’s 
Duv  Time,  gave  the  remarkably  high  yield 
of  5ii  lbs.  of  milk,  ecpiivalent  to  5 gallons, 
in  24  hours,  'fhe  second  prize  w'inner,  Gort 
Curley  4th,  from  the  same  herd,  gave 
42^  lbs.  in  the  same  time;  wdiilc  Mr.  John 
Hilliard’s  Casltclotigh  Mona,  placed  third, 
gave  32S  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  4.4  per  cent,  of 
fat.  Opinion  may  dift'er  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  aw'ards  in  any  other  competition, 
but  in  a test  such  as  this,  where  the  spring 
balance  and  Gerber  test  tube  are  the  ad- 
judicators, there  is  no  possibility  of  error. 
The  weighing,  sampling,  and  testing  w’cre 
carried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  owmers 
and  a large  crowd  of  interested  spectators, 
so  that  the  awards  were  indisputably  on 
merit.  y\t  present,  when  the  cry  is  for  in- 
creased production  of  milk  and  its  products, 
the  claims  of  the  Kerry  as  a dairying  breed 
are  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  booming 
of  the  more  highly-favoured  breeds.  The 
winner  in  this  class — Duv  Time — gave  865 
gallons  in  45  weeks,  truly  a meritorious  per- 
formance for  a cow  of  a small  breed. 

The  number  of  cows  entered  for  the  milk 
yield  test  class  was  disappointing,  but  the 
performances  of  the  competing  cows  were 
highly  creditable  and  w'cre  the  subject  of 
very  favourable  comment  from  a large  and 
interested  group  of  speclator.s,  who  watched 
the  weighing  and  testing  of  the  milk. 
Members  of  cow'-testing  associations  were 
largely  in  evidence  during  these  operations,' 
which  appealed  to  them  in  an  especial  man- 
ner._  Breeders  should  recognise  the  advis- 
ability of  having  more  entries  in  classes  of 
this  sort,  particularly  at  shows  like  the 
Munster  Agricultural  Society’s,  where  prac- 
tically every  visitor  is  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  milk  records.  The  milking  capa- 
city of  the  Kerry  cow  should  interest  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  country  and  call  for 
the  more  widespread  adoption  of  the  breed 
for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter. 


MILK  YIELD  CLASSES  AT 
NEWMARKET  SHOW. 

At  the  Newmarket  (Gounly  fork)  Show, 
held  on  the  24rd  June,  the  follov\ing‘  were 
the  results  in  the  milk  yield  classes: — 

In  the  Registered  Cow  Class,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Burton’s  Rose  gave  24  lb.  4 oz.  in  12  hours, 
testing-  2.70,  and  was  awarded  first  prize. 

In  the  C>i)en  Class,  .Mr.  I).  J.  Lehane’s 
•Allow  Rover  gave  29  lb.  4 oz.  in  12  hours, 
testing  4.60  per  cent.,  was  an  easy  first; 
Mr.  'I'hos.  Cronin's  Dairymaid,  which  gave 
27  lb.  4 oz.,  testing  2. 00  ])er  cent.,  was 
second,  and  next  in  order  were — Mr. 
t.'ornelius  O’Calla.ghan's  .Strawberry,  gawe 
22  lb.,  testing  2.20  per  cent.,  third  ; Wm. 
O'Keeffe’s  Daisy  gave  22.‘,  II).,  testing  2.20 
per  cent.,  fourth  ; Mr.  Thomas  Cottes’ 
Nancy,  gave  221  lb.,  testing  2.;io  jter  cent., 
fifth:  Mr.  Thomas  Cottes’  Polly  gave  173 


lb.,  testing  4.15  per  cent.,  sixth;  Mr.  P. 
Hallman’s  Ivy  gave  24^  lb.,  testing  2.00 
per  cent.,  seventh;  Mr.  P.  Casey’s  Kittyv 
gave  20  lb.,  testing  2.05  per  cent.,  eighth. 

In  the  class  confined  to  the  Newmarket 
Cow-testing  .Association,  .Mr.  T.  D.  Lane 
got  first  for  Strawberry,  which  gave  24-J  lb. 
in  12  hours;  the  same  owner’s  Kerr_\,  which 
gave  20I  ib.  in  12  hours,  testing  2.2  per 
cent.,  came  second;  Mr.  \V.  O’ Donoghue’s 
Amo,  which  gave  ISJ  lb.  in  12  hours,  test- 
ing 2.4  per  cent.,  was  third;  and  Mr.  D. 
Cronin’s  Fearless,  which  gave  24  lb.  in  12 
hours,  testing  2.0  per  cent.,  was  fourth. 

The  weighing,  sampling,  and  testing  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Keating,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Denis  Vaughan  and  Mr.  C. 
O’Reilly  in  the  presence  of  the  owners,  and 
gave  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  best  cow  would  give  58j  lb.  a day, 
almost  six  gallons,  testing  4.00  per  cent, 
butter  fat,  while  the  worst  of  the  lot  ex- 
hibited would  only  give  25  lb.,  and  the 
butter  fat  tests  varied  from  2.6  per  cimt.  to 

4.0  per  cent. 

Kanturk  Show. 

At  the  Kanturk  Show',  held  on  9th  June, 
the  yields  varied  from  11  lb.  in  12  hours  to 
27 J lb.,  and  the  butter  fat  tests  varied  from 

2.1  per  cent,  butter  fat  to  5.2  per  cent. 
The  weighing,  sampling,  and  testing  here 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Moonan,  M.C.C., 
Manager  Freemount  Creamery,  and  gave 
complete  satisfaction. 

In  future  contests,  if  it  can  be  arranged, 
the  scale  of  points  adopted  by  the  Dublin 
and  Cork  Show  Societies  should  be  adopted, 
namely,  one  point  for  every  pound  of  milk, 
four  points  for  every  per  cent,  of  butter  fat’ 
and  one  point  for  every  ten  days  calved 
after  the  first  forty  days.  Cows  which  have 
calved  91  to  120  days,  and  have  been  served 
within  that  time,  but  not  later,  to  get  only 
a maximum  of  eight  points  for  lactation. 

Exhibitors  of  cows  in  the  milk-test 
classes  should  get  their  cows  accustomed 
to  the  halter,  and  should  on  a few  occasions 
previous  to  the  show  take  them  for  a walk 
around  the  roads,  and  milk  them  in  a 
strange  place,  if  possible  with  strangers 
around  them,  as  some  cows  are  very 
nervous,  and  do  very  badly  when  taken 
away  from  their  comrades  on  the  first 
occasion. 

Show  societies  should  provide  food  for 
all  cows  on  test,  and  should  prevent  milk 
and  such  liquid  foods  from  being  given  to 
cows  on  test. 

At  the  Dublin  Show'  I saw  the  cow  that 
gave  the  62  Ib.  of  milk  gi't  her  own  milk  to 
drink  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  test, 
and  she  drank  it  like  a calf. — OiiSERVER. 


KILLYLEAGH  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
sw'ine,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  honey,  and 
farming  implements  under  the  auspices  .of 
the  Kilhleagh,  Killinchy,  Kilmood,  and 
Tullynakill  Farming-  Society  was  held  at 
Killyleagh.  The  weather  was  dull  and 
showery,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
large  attendance  of  the  horse  and  cattle 
breeding  and  farming  folk  of  the  wide  dis- 
trict covered  by  the  bounds  of  the  society, 
and  they  saw  a great  deal  to  interest  them, 
tor  the  entries  all  over  were  an  increase  on 
last  year,  and  the  class  of  stock  shown  was 
of  a very  high  order.  The  horses  and 
cattle  were  irarticularly  noteworthy  for  the 
number  of  entries,  and  several  notable  men 
in  the  farming  community  of  the  district  of 
County  Down  were  amongst  the  prize- 
winners. 'I'he  sections  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  were  also  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  spacious  grounds, 
which  looked  in  the  best  of  condition,  lend- 
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ing  ample  scope  to  the  exhibitors  to  show 
their  wares  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
The  arrangements  in  general  for  the  show 
were  very  capably  managed  by  the  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  John  L.  Morrow),  who  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties,  had  the  assist- 
ance of  a large  staff  of  energetic  .stewards. 
The  judges  were— Horses  (hunters), 
Messrs.  M'Mahon  and  Kilroy  ; Clydesdale 
and  agricultural,  .Mr.  John  V\eir,  Lanark  ; 
cattle  (shorthorns),  Mr.  T.  Crawford, 
Cookstown  ; cross-breds  and  dairy,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Creswell,  Belfast  ; swine,  Mr.  Short, 
Beragh;  sheep,  Air.  i\lTntosh,  Perth; 
butter,  eggs,  and  honey,  Aliss  .Midwell, 
instructress  ; poultry,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Grev- 
aljbej’. 

In  the  horse  section,  the  Female  Clydes- 
dale Championship  Cup,  for  the  best  female 
t.  ly desdale,  was  won  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, Church  Vale,  with  Harviestown 
Duchess  ; the  Lindsay  medal,  for  the  best 
brood  mare  in  the  Clydesdale  section,  went 
to  Mr.  L.  Montgomery,  Rademon,  with 
Rademon  Blossom  ; and  Air.  R.  Thompson 
secured  the  special  foal  prize  in  the  same 
section.  Mr.  A.  Napier,  J.P. , Ballybranagh 
House,  was  awarded  the  Derryboy  Cottage 
Cup,  for  the  best  animal  in  the  agricultural 
section  (confined  to  Lecale  members),  his 
exhibit  being  a bay  gelding,  bred  by  him- 
self. The  .Ardigon  Cup,  for  the  exhibitor 
scoring  the  greatest  number  of  points  in 
the  hunter  section,  was  won  by  Michael 
Shiels,  Spring  Hill,  with  Highlander.  The 
Rademon  Challenge  Cup,  for  the  best  two 
or  three  year  old  suitable  to  make  a hunter, 
was  awarded  to  William  C.  Carr,  Gocean, 
for  a chestnut  two  year  filly.  The  Killy- 
leagh  and  Barr  Cups  were  both  won  by  Air. 
Shiel’s  Highlander  as  the  best  animal  likely 
to  make  a hunter. 

In  the  classes  for  cattle,  the  Martin  Cup, 
for  the  best  dairy  cow'  in  the  show,  was 
awarded  to  Blue  Bell,  the  property  of  Air. 
F.  Furey,  The  Hill;  the  Crossgar  Cup,  for 
the  best  one  or  two  year  old  cross-bred 
heifer  in  the  show,  was  won  by  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  Ballymacreely,  with  Dorothy  ; and 
the  President’s  Cup,  for  the  best  two-year- 
old  heifer  in  the  cross-bred  or  dairy  sec- 
tions, went  to  Air.  D.  S.  K.  C.  Jackson, 
Raffrey,  with  Daisy,  a roan,  bred  by  Air. 
Bishop.  The  Cluntagh  Cup,  for  the  best 
two  yearling  bullocks,  was  awarded  to  Air. 
John  Stewart  for  his  exhibits.  Mutt  and 
Jeff. 

The  Flynn  Cup  in  the  sheep  section,  for 
the  best  two  cross-bred  horned  lambs,  was 
won  by  R.  J.  Gill,  jun.,  Ballymenagh 
House. 

In  the  swine  classes,,  the  Royal  Ulster 
.Agricultural  Society's  medal,  for  the  Irest 
large  white  Ulster  boar,  was  won  by  Air. 
Thomas  Lindsay,  Derryboy  House,  with 
Woodpark  Alainspring  ; and  the  medal  for 
the  best  large  white  Ulster  sow  was 
awarded  to  Air.  AV.  R.  Smyth,  of  Ballyalgin, 
for  Ballyalgin  Alolly. 

Aliss  Emily  E.  Ervine,  Tullyglush,  won 
the  Hill  House  Cup  in  the  butter  section, 
which  was  awarded  to  the  competitor  who 
gained  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the 
butter  classes. 

The  Alondara  Cup  for  the  exhibitor  win- 
ning the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the 
poultry  section,  was  won  by  Aliss  L.  Robin- 
son, Ballybundon,  who  also  got  the  special 
prize  for  the  best  hen  in  the  show.  There 
was  also  a special  prize  for  the  best  cock, 
and  this  was  won  b\-  a Wyandotte  belong- 
ing to  Air.  William  .Morrison,  Glaswater 
House. 


Successful  farmers  appreciate  the  F.tEilEHS’ 
G.4ZETTE.  We  try  to  make  our  service  helpful 
to  progressive  farm  folk. 


OLDEST  ESTABLISHED  q- 
SCOTCH  WOOL  BROKERS. 

Monthly  Sales.  Prompt  Remittances 


or  bags  on  APPUCAT/0 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 
Offices;  61  BishopStreet,  Glasso 


M'LEOD’S  SHEEP  DIPS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  SHEEP  SCAB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Open  Gear  Iron  Frame  Mower 

Has  enjoyed  your  confidence  for  over  Half-a-Century 


IT  WILL  CUT  ANY 
CROP  OF  GRASS 


Every  part  is  easily 
and 

cheaply  duplicated 


Immediate  delivery  from 
Agents  or  our 
Dublin  Works 


WOOD 


BEWARE 


of  Inferior  Imitations ; 
look  for  name  cast  on 
back  of  main  frame  and  see  that  each  finger  of 
cutter  bar  bears  the  Trade  Mark 


Be  sure  you  obtain  the  genuine  “WOOD.” 

Stocked  by  all  leading  Implement  Agents. 

Write  U8  for  Catalogue 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

36  WORSHIP  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.2 


WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 
WASTING  CATTLE. 

This  remarkable  experience  will  interest 
those  who  have  beasts  which  grow  thin, 
though  eating  well.  Try  them  with  Toveena 
first,  before  using  expensive  Oils  and  Foods. 

6/il/’l9.  Priestland, 

Priastland  P.O., 
Belfast. 

Dear  Sir, 

Please  send  me  by  return  post  “ Toveena  ” 
Treatment  for  PIner.  I used  It  before,  and 
found  It  a perfect  cure  on  an  ls-month-old 
Bullock,  so  far  gone  that  he  was  unable  to 
walk. 

Yours  truly, 

ROBERT  MOORE. 

PRICES— One  course,  6s.  3d.;  two,  11s.  9d.;  three, 
17s.  6d.;  four,  23s.;  six,  33s. 

This  “Toveena”  treatment  for  Wasting 
Cattle  can  be  had  Post  Free  from 
J.  STEWART,  Dept.  2,  Chemist,  Limerick. 


IRM8TB0HBS  i MBM,  LTB. 

Manufacturer*  of 

All  Iron  Hay  Barns,  Cattle 
Feeding  Sheds,  Continuous 
Bar  & Wire  Fencing,  En- 
trance Gates  & Railings,  etc. 

Importers  and  Agents  for 

**  Deering  Harvesting  Machinery 
Tillage  Implements  and  Binder 
Twine. 

“ Planet  Jr.”  Farm  & Garden  Tools. 

**  Avery  Paraffin  Farm  Tractors. 

**  Fountain  ” Lime-washing,  Disin- 
fecting and  Fruit  Tree  Spraying 
Machines. 

11  LEINSTER  STREET,  DUBLiM. 


PREVENTS  FLY  STRIKE 

“BLOOMS”  THE  FLEECE 

SOLE  MAKERS : 

ALEX.  BOBERTSON  & SONS,  LTD., 

Argyle  Chemical  Works,  Oban. 


IRISH  PAINTS 

Oils,  Colours,  Varnishes,  White  Lead. 

OXIDE  PAINT 

For  Galvanized  Iron  Sheds,  &-c. 

All  Colours  Ground  and  Prepared  in  our  Dublin 
Mills.  Prices  and  Shade  Cards  on  application. 

Direct  Importers  of  Window  Glass, 

SAMUEL  BOYD 

(Boileau  & Boyd,  Ltd.)* 

46  MARY  STREET  ::  6 MERRION  ROW 

DUBLIN. 

Telegrams  Oleum,  Dublin,’'  Telephone  No.  287 


F>B»  IMPLEMEIITS 

SCYTHES,  HAY  RAKES,  HAY 
FORKS,  GRASS  HOOKS, 
PORTABLE  BOILERS, 
PUMPS,  FELLING  AXES, 
CORRUGATED  IRON. 

BLEESON,  B’DEA  & CO.,  LTD. 

SI  a 22  Christchurch  Place,  Dublin. 
Telsphonei  Dublin  261. 


OPIML 


A Real  Poison — effectually  disguised 

It  exerts  a charm  which  rats  cannot  resist.  Safe, 
sure,  speedy.  7 Jd. , 1/3,  2/6— Post  3d.  6/— Posted. 


LOCAL  AGENTS: 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the"  Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER! 

Machine,  5/-,  poet  paid. — Geo.  Gahan  and  Co.,  Dept. 
P.,  3 Dame  Street.  Dublin. 
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Report  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 

To  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  on  Friday,  the  16th  July,  1920,  at  1 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 

Bank  of  Ireland, 

Dublin,  7th  July,  19i0. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  BANK  01  IRELAND  liave  report  that  tlie  Net  Pr  >fits  of  the  Bank  for  th  ' Half-year  to  30th  June, 
noco  meeting  all  charges  and  providing  lor  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  Interest  due  on  Deposits,  and  Rebate  on  Bills  not  at  maturity,  amount  to 

i/268,675  Is.  lOd.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  £38,534  16s.  9d.  brought  forward  from  the  last  Account,  making  a total  of  £307,209  18s.  7d. 

Out  of  tills  amount  the  GOVERNORS  and  DIRECTORS  have  appropriated  £150,000  for  Depreciation  of  Inv’estments  and  recommend  that  a Dividend  at 
the  rate  of  12%  per  annum,  less  Income  Tax,  be  now  declared  for  the  Half-year  (payable  on  the  1st  proximo),  which  will  absorb  £116,307  13e.  lid.  There  will  then 
remain  a surplus  of  £40,902  4s.  8d.  to  be  carried  forward. 

The  Investments  appear  In  the  Balance  Sheet  at  published  prices  on  30th  June,  1920,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bank’s  holdings  in  War  Loans  which 
are  taken  at  cost. THOS.  R LAN PHIER,  .Secretary. ' 


Balance  She>t  30th  June,  1920. 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  up  ... 

Rest 

Notes  and  Post  Bills  in  Circulation 
Government  and  other  Public  Accounts 
Deposit,  Current  and  other  Accounts 
Profit  and  Loss — 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half-year  to 
June,  1920, 

Balance  from  last  Account 


£ s. 
2,769,230  15 
970,000  0 
11,373,746  4 
3,416,041  16 
28,008,920  14 


30th 


Amount  transferred  to  Depreciation  of 
Securities 


£268,675  1 10 
38,534  16  9 

307,209  18  7 

150,000  0 0 


157,209  18  7 


£46,695,149  9 6 


ASSETS. 

Cash  at  Head  Office,  Branches  and  Bank  of 
England 

Cash  at  Call  and  Short  Notice 

British  Government  Treasury  Bills 
British  Government  Debt 
British  Government  .Stocks 
Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities 
Railway  and  Corporation  Debentures  and 
other  Securities 


£ s.  d. 

8,385,145  '7  3 
818,958  10  11 


s.  d. 


13,173,297 

1,678,175 


1,245,553  0 0 

Bills  Discounted,  Advances  to  Customers,  etc. 

Bank  Premises,  Head  Office  and  Branches — at  tost,  Ibss 
depreciation 


9,204,103  18 
2,300,000  0 
2,630,769  4 


16,097,025  0 
16,028,288  11 


434,962  15  6 


£46,695,149  9 6 


Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  Half  Year  ended  30th  Junoi  1920. 


Total  Expenditure  of  Head  Office  and  Branches,  including 
Rents,  Repairs,  Salaries,  etc.  ...  ...  v 

Amount  transferred  to  Depreciation  of  Securities  ... 

Proposed  Dividend  for  the  Half-year  at  the 
rate  of  12%  per  annum,  less  Income  Tax, 

at  6/-  in  £ £116,307  13  11 

Amount  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  Account  40,902  4 8 


s.  d. 


202,441 

150,000 


157,209  18  7 


£509,651  1 2 


Balance  from  last  Account 

Gross  Profits  of  Half-year  after  providing  for  Interest  on 
Deposits,  Income  Tax,  Composition  for  Stamp  Duty  on 
Notes  and  Post  Bills,  Rebate  ’on  Bills  Discounted,  and 
making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  etc. 


£ s.  d. 
38,534  16  9 


471,116  4 5 


£509,651  1 2 

GEO.  R.  DEVEKELL,  WILLIAM  P.  CAIRNES,  Governor. 

Accountant-General.  AUDITORS’  REPORT.  ' HENRY  S.  GUINNESS,  Deputy  Governor. 

We  have  e.xamined  the  above  Balance  Sheet,  dated  the  30t.li  June,  1920,  with  the  balances  on  the  books  at  the  Head  Office  in  Dublin  and  with  the  Returns 
from  the  Branches,  as  certified  by  the  Agents  and  Sub-Agents,  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Cash  Balances  in  Dublin  and  at  the  Bank  of 
England ; we  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Bank  as  well  as  the  Securities  held  against  Casli  at  Call  and  Short  Notice ; and  the  Bills  Discounted  held  in 
Dublin  have  been  produced  to  us. 

We  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required,  and,  in  our  opinion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Bank’s  affairs  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shewn  by  the  Books  at 
the  Head  Office  and  the  Certified  Returns  from  the  Branches. 


7th  July,  1920 


DELOITTE,  BLENDER,  GRIFFITHS  & CO., 

Chartered.  Accountants. 


Auditors. 


LIST  OF  APPROVED  SHEEP  DIPS. 

Among  the  Dips  approved  of  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  under  the 
Sheep  Scab  (Ireland)  Order  of  1905  are  the  following  leading  and  reliable  brands. 

Terms  for  entries  in  this  Section  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

Name  of  Dip 

Name  and  Address  of  Manufacturer  or  Proprietor 

Proportion  of  Dilution. 

Quantity 
of  Dip. 

No.  of  Gallons 
of  Water. 

Antiseptic  Improved  Liquid  Dip 
Antiseptic  Paste  Dip  (Hot  Water  Quality) 
Universal  Sheep  Dipping  Powder 

Jeyes’  Sheep  Dip  (Fluid).  Free  from 
Arsenic  or  Nicotine 

McDougall's  Paste  and  Cake  Dip 
(Non- Poisonous) 

McDougall’s  Liquid  Dip  (Perfect  Safety) 
McDougall’s  Powder  Dip  (Non-Poisonous) 

1 North  of  Ireland  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast. 

1 Jeyes’  Sanitary  Compounds  Co.,  Ltd.,  64  Cannon  | 
i Street,  London,  E.C.  4.  < 

j.  McDougall  Brothers,  Ltd.,  66  68  Port  Street,  i 

j Manchester.  | 

1 gal. 

1 lb. 

2 lbs. 

' 1 gal. 

1 lb. 

1 gal. 

1 packet 
! (IJ  lbs.) 

i 

80 
5 ' 
20 

60 

5 

80 

10 
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THE  UNITED  IRISHWOMEN  PAGE 

All  articles  and  communications  for  this  page  should  be  addressed  women’s  rural  interests  wUl  be  welcome. 


EDUCATION. 

WE  arc  going  to  offer  a criticism  on 
Mrs.  Cope’s  article.  We  notice 
that  it  is  headed  Co-opcratioJi  and 
I'iducation,  and  whether  the  fardt  be  ours 
or  hers,  we  have  certainly  failed  to  find  the 
link  between  them  in  her  otherwise  inter- 
esting article.  Yet  there  must  be  a link, 
for  until  the  principles  of  co-operation  are 
taught  to  the  rising  generation  it  will  niit 
gather  force.  Go-operation  is  more  than  it 
might  appear  at  first  sight;  it  is  not  the 
coming  together  of  a group  of  people  thiU 
they  may  buy  or  sell  more  cheaply  to  their 
own  advantage.  It  is  a philosophy  of 
social  life  and  government  based,  as  Mrs. 
Cope  rightly  says,  on  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  One  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties to  be  faced  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
or  perhaps  the  assimilation  of  its  principles 
is  that  our  community  has  no  ethical 
standard  for  public  as  opposed  to  private 
life. 

There  are  few  among  us  who  would 
accept  the  standard  of  public  morals  as 
their  private  ideal.  Is  there  a public  con- 
science or  is  there  a public  consciousness 
which  can  be  held  accountable  for  its 
deeds  ? The  accepted  theory  is  that  there 
is  none,  and  therefore  we  are  content  to  act 
in  public  matters  against  all  our  private 
ideals  of  right  and  wrong.  Until  we 
educate  ourselves  and  our  children  up  to  a 
knowledge  that  public  morality  must  be  on 
as  high  a plane  as  private  morals,  our 
system  of  government  will  be  rotten  at  the 
core. 

To  implant  the  business  of  co-operation 
without  the  principles  underlying  them  is 
to  spend  time  in  tinkering  over  a body 
while  it  is  the  soul  that  is  sick.  Children 
are  seldom  taught  to  think  for  the  com- 
munity, yet  they  live  in  a well-organised 
little  world  of  their  own  which  would  offer 
plenty  of  scope  for  education,  first  in  the 
schoolroom,  then  at  school,  and  later  in  the 
university.  Already  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced schools  are  handing  over  the  school 
government  to  the  children  themselves,  and 
on  gaining  their  co-operation  they  instil 
into  them  the  principles  of  fair  government 
and  fair  play  towards  their  fellows.  It 
gives  theni  a sense  of  responsibility  for 
each  other’s  welfare,  and  makes  them 
realise  the  necessity  of  considering  others’ 

. interests  besides  their  own.  They  have  not 
to  contend  with  that  root  of  all  evil,  money- 
grubbing,  which  depraves  the  better  in- 
stincts of  their  elders.  They  have  then 
every  chance  of  learning  valuable  lessons 
to  be  put  into  practice  in  the  larger  world 
which  they  are  soon  to  enter. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

1HAVE  read  with  great  interest  an 
appreciation  and  account  by  our 
Organiser,  Miss  O’Kelly,  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  Lisburn  of  the  Irish  Co-opera- 
tive Women’s  Guild.  That  Co-operation  is 
now  acquiring  force  among  women  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
of  our  time. 

Co-operation  versus  Competition — what 
a whole  world  of  ideas  those  few  words 
suggest  to  our  minds ! It  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  one  person  to  follow  out 
more  than  a few  of  the  channels  of  thought 
that  they  open  up  to  us.  We  could  begin 
far  away,  and  many  ages  before  the 
Christian  era,  at  the  “ dawn  of  history,” 
where  the  woman,  part  of  the  nomad 
shepherd’s  “ stock,”  found  co-operation 
on  a prairie,  in  a cave,  a fundamental  neces- 
sity for  the  building  up  of  her  primitive 
“ home,”  as  against  the  more  restless  pro- 


clivities of  her  stronger  (?)  mate,  a funda- 
mental necessity  for  us  to-day  also  if 
society  is  to — and  1 venture  to  think  that, 
in  spite  of  the  alarmists,  it  is  going  to— 
hold  together.  1 imagine,  taking  more 
recent  times,  that,  if  only  perhaps  ludf- 
consciously,  we  realise  that  co-operation 
stands  for  Christianity  as  against  heathen 
competition,  it  brings  home  to  ns  how  far 
Christianity  has  failed,  or  how  far  we  have 
failed  Christianity,  when  we  realise  the 
difficulty  of  starting  co-operation  as  an 
active  force  in  our  lives. 

Miss  O’Kelly  in  her  article  seems  to 
fear  that  life  may  be  made  too  easy,  educa- 
tion too  pleasant  for  the  young.  I venture 
to  take  the  more  modern  view,  that 
life  is  hard  enough  at  its  best  for  most  of 
us,  that  joy  and  happiness  are  better 
factors  in  the  development  of  character 
than  all  the  sorrows  put  together,  and  that 
a happy  development  is  also  a healthy  one. 
This,  I think,  will  esirecially  apply  to  the 
character  of  our  girls.'  One  of  the  greater 
difficulties,  in  regard  to  education,  for  the 
young  and  for  the  old,  their  guides,  is  to 
assure  that  in  early  life,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  rising  generation  shall  develop  its  in- 
dividuality to  the  utmost  in  the  wise  and 
appropriate  choice  of  work,  profession,  and 
career.  And  it  is  refreshing  to-day  to  see 
that  such  thoughts  are  being  brought  to 
bear  on  our  young  womanhood  as  well  as 
the  manhood  of  this  country.  If  we  could 
but  gather  up  half  the  wasted  energy,  the 
lost  talent  of  the  past,  especially  of  our 
women,  where  might  we  not  be  to-day,  what 
might  we  not  have  achieved  ? Individu- 
ality, force  of  character,  development  in 
almost  every  direction  has  in  the  past  been 
checked  in  women,  except  in  those  negative 
qualities  that  are  the  result  of  suppressed 
wishes  and  aimless,  although  often  un- 
selfish, lives — that  mistaken  self-suppres- 
sion that  until  now  has  been  instilled  into 
women  as  the  acme  of  virtue. 

Maeterlinck  remarks  in  his  work  on  “ The 
Bee  ” — ” Prolonged  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment are  bad  for  human  beings.  Under 
them  character  deteriorates.”  And  he 
compares  this  in  animal  life  by  recounting 
how  the  bees,  disappointed  of  their  queen, 
slowly  but  surely  fail.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  a character  that  can  bear  much 
trouble  and  disappointment  with  equan- 
imity is  of  necessity  a strong  one,  but  it 
is  scientifically  true,  is  it  not,  that  as  sun- 
shine to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world 
means  life,  even  so  it  is  with  the  human 
mind.  It  is  only  in  the  sunshine  and  fresh 
air  of  fair  opportunity  that  we  can  hope  for 
the  healthy  development  of  our  women,  that 
we  can  expect  their  minds  and  characters  to 
develop  and  bear  full  fruit.  And  so  to-day, 
if  some  of  us  fedl  disappointment  at  appar- 
ent slowness  in  taking  up  new  opportuni- 
ties, we  must  remind  ourselves  that  the 
silent  forces  of  preparation  are  at  work, 
that  all  growth  is  in  its  very  nature  slow, 
and  that  a sure  foundation  cannot  be 
hastily  laid.  But  that  those  silent  forces 
are  at  work  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt. 

The  progress  of  a race  is  reflected  in  its 
religion,  in  its  standard  of  ethics,  and  if 
we  can  be  sure  that  a free  development 
and  a co-operative  spirit  are  to-day  real 
forces  in  our  midst,  may  we  not  feel  that 
we  are  moving  perhaps  one  fraction  nearer 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  our 
Creator?— M.  Edith  CDpe,  U.I. 


and  any  keepers  wlio  wish  to  change  their 
last  year’s  goat  should  apply  at  once  to  the 
head’  office.  'Phe  rule  is  that  stud  goats 
may  be  Ic.B  for  two  years  m any  one  dis- 
liiit,  luit  after  that  it  is  well  to  change 
them,  so  that  there,  shall  be  no  chance  ol 
in-breeding. 

Fruit  Preserving. — Any  branches  speci- 
ally interested  in  this  subject  should  apply 
to  the  head  office  for  help  re  the  organisa- 
tion of  demonstrations.  Miss  O’Kclly  is 
visiting  branches  in  this  connection  at 
present. 

BRANCH  NEWS. 

Ballynahaglish  Branch,  Co.  Kerry. — Ihe 

president  of  this  branch  writes  to  say  that 
the  Milk  Depot  continues  its  good  work  in 
the  district.  In  this  branch  the  milk  is 
distributed,  and  is  not  run  on  the  usual 
depot  lines.  For  many  years  now  it  has 
dorie  excellent  w'ork  in  the  Fenit  district. 

Barefield  Branch,  Co.  Clare.— This 
branch  is  holding  a needlework  competi- 
tion  and  sale  on  July  29th  to  raise  funds 
for  supplying  food  to  hungry  children  m 
Central  Europe.  We  wish  their  excellent 
work  every  success.  Only  those  who  have 
read  the  'reports  of  the  terrible  suffering 
there  can  realise  the  evils  the  children  are 
suffering  from  for  want  of  proper  fooa.  We 
Irope  all  U.I.  m the  district  will  help  this 
good  work. 

Bagenalstown  Branch,  Co.  Carlow. 

This  branch  had  three  entries  for  Cheese 
at  the  .Show  in  Ballsbridge  on  11th  May. 
Mrs.  M.  Roche,  Moatalicia,  received  70 
per  cent,  marks  for  her  cheese.  Mr.  Tom 
Lupton^  Ballymoon,  applied  for  a stud 
goat.  The  branch  here  is  most  anxious  for 
a spinning  wheel  and  an  instructor  in  fiuit 
preserving,  as  some  members  were  unable 
to  attend  last  year.— M.  B.  Phelan,  Hon. 
Sec.  Bagnalstown  Branch. 


GENERAL  ITEMS. 

Stud  Goat  Keepers. — The  stud  goats  for 
the  season  are  now  being  arranged  for. 


THE  GOATLING. 

Do  not  tether  your  goatling  if  you  can 
avoid  it.  Remember  that  the  bones  and 
muscles  of  the-  animal  are  not  jmt  set,  and 
that  to  tether  is  to  risk  pulling  the  animal 
more  or  less  out  of  shape,  particularly  as 
regards  the  legs.  Also,  and  for  the  sanie 
reason,  do  not  tie  the  animal  up  when  in 
the  house.  If  you  cannot  safely  allow  your 
goatling  to  run  about  freely  when  placed 
out  of  doors  you  can  keep  him  from  mis- 
chief by  means  of,  say,  four  suitable  hurdles 
— poultry  hurdles  answer  well — moving 
about  as  may  be  needed  to  ensure  that 
plenty  of  grass  or  other  suitable  vegetation 
is  always  within  reach.  The  animal  should 
be  provided  with  protection  from  fierce  sun- 
shine and  heavy  rain,  and  brought  into  the 
house  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

See  that  your  goatling  is  well  supplied 
with  food.  Remember  that  if  proper  growth 
and  development  is  to  be  made,  then  there 
must  be  no  hungering.  If  out  of  doors,  as 
is  probably  the  case  at  this  season,  then  see 
that  there  is  always  ample  grazing  within 
reach,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  managed,  then 
give,  frequently  and  regularly,  enough  green 
food  by  hand  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
Such  hand-fed  supply  should  be  both  fresh 
and  clean,  and  the  more  varied  you  can 
make  it  the  better.  If,  in  addition  to  all 
the  green  food  that  your  goatling  will  eat, 
you  give  a little  hay  whilst  indoors,  no 
other  filling  food  will  at  this  season  be  re- 
quired. As  to  concentrated  food,  you  will 
find  it  policy  to  give  a handful  of  sound  oats 
morning  and  night,  oats  being  particularly 
good  for  all  growing  goats. 
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DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

By  a Physician. 

arc  pleased  to  give  “ .Schoolmis- 
tress” the  information  asked  for. 
Bronchitis,  consumption,  and  pneu- 
monia are  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other,  though  each  may  become  associated 
with  the  other  or  others  to  some  extent. 
Bronchitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
bronchus  and  bronchial  tubes;  consumption 
is  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs;  pneu- 
monia is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  base 
of  one  or  both  lungs.  Bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia are  usually  induced  by  cold  and  ex- 
posure; consumption  is  influenced  by  such 
conditions,  but  is  pathologically  set  up  by 
tubercular  deposit.  Bronchitis  is  very  dan- 
gerous in  the  case  of  young  children  and 
old  people;  consumption  is,  unfortunately, 
too  -well  known  to  all  of  us  to  need  de- 
scription; ptieumonia  usually  tends  towards 
lecovery,  but  is  always  dangerous,  and 
especially  so  if  associated  with  a weak 
heart.  It  is  usually  all  over  in  seven  or 
ten  days,  and  then  the  after  effects  have 
to  be  reckoned  with. 


Schoolmistress  ” must  understand  that 
all  three  complaints,  being  of  the  chest,  the 
stethoscope  must  determine  the  actual  dis- 
ease present.  In  other  words,  the  doctor 
and  not  a layman  must  make  the  diagnosis. 
Fhen  comes  the  treatment.  Bronchitis  is 
treated  by  rest  in  bed,  in  a room  impreg- 
nated by  hot  steam  by  means  of  a bron- 
chitis kettle,  and  the  giving  of  diaphoretic 


cough  mixtures.  These  expectorant  mix- 
tures have  been  frequently  described  in  our 
back  numbers.  Poultices  or  hot  fomenta- 
tions may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  The 
patient  usually  recovers,  but  young  infants 
and  aged  folks  do  badly  and  often  succumb. 
Consumption  (phthisis  or  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung)  is  a disease,  no  matter  how  it 
commences,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Life  may  be  prolonged 
or  even  saved,  but  no  one  needs  telling  that 
consumption,  once  started,  is  a fearfully 
serious  condition,  and  the  outlook  grave  in 
the  extreme.  C)f  recent  years  the  treatment 
almost  wholly  consists  of  the  anti-tuberculin 
remedies,  including  the  outdoor  treatment. 
Pneumonia  attacks  tfie  base  of  one  or  both 
lungs;  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  seriously 
ill,  with  a high  temperature,  often  delirium, 
with  death  or  recover-y  in  from  a week  to 
ten  days.  The  treatment  consists  of  a 
pneumonia  jacket  of  wool,  poultices  or  hot 
fomentations,  the  giving  of  strong  expec- 
torant ^ mixtures,  the  supporting  of  the 
patient^s  strength  by  judicious  stimulants, 
sustaining  the  heart  by  ammonia  and  the 
like,  and,  finally,  by  the  administration  of 
o.xygen. 


There  is  another  form  of  pneumonia 
ktiown  as  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  gener- 
ally secondary  to  some  other  complaint, 
such  as  measles,  and  is  usually  confined  to 
young  people.  Of  itself  it  is  not  specially 
dangerous,  and  yields  readily  enough  to  ap- 
propriate treatment,  such  as  poultices, 
cough  mixtures,  and  rest  in  bed.  But  the 
treatment  of  all  these  complaints  should  be 


left  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor  or  medical 
attendant,  a fact,  we  feel  sure,  “School- 
mistress ” will  fully  recognise.  For  the  pur* 
pose  of  lecturing  we  think  we  have  posted - 
our  fair  correspondent  fairly  well,  but  shall 
be  pleased  to  give  her  any  further  informa- 
tion in  our  jrower.  Indeed,  we  think  lec- 
tures should  be  given  on  health  topics  to  all 
advanced  pupils  of  our  schools,  and  masters 
and  mistresses  are  quite  competent  to  give 
them  after  receiving  a little  instruction 
themselves. 


We  note  Grateful’s  ” remarks  about  his 
rheumatism.  We  think  he  cannot  do  better 
than  carry  on  with  the  treatment.  Ten 
grains  of  salicylate  of  soda,  with  ten  grains 
of  aspirin,  taken  in  tabloid,  form  at  night, 
should  ease  the  pain.  But  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age  “ Grateful  ” ought  not  to  be 
the  sufferer  he  appears  to  be.  He  says  his 
heart  is  affected.  Why?  A local  doctor 
should  be  consulted.  Again,  if  he  can  do 
five  or  six  full  meals  a day  it  looks  as  if 
there  was  some  form  of  diabetic  trouble 
present.  Wind  round  the  heart  and  short- 
ness of  breath  should  also  receive  attention. 
But  for  the  rheumatism  he  cannot  do  better 
than  he  is  doing. 


In  reply  to  “ J.  T.  H.,”  he  should  get  some 
ordinary  worm  powders  from  a chemist  and 
take  them  for  three  nights.  On  the  morn- 
ing following  the  last  powder  a good  dose 
of  ca,^tor  oil  should  be  taken.  The  powders 
kill  the  worms  and  the  castor  oil  drives 
them  out  through  the  bowels. 


THE  CHAINE-HELICE 


PATENT 

WATER  ELEVATOR 

Raises  Liquids  by  a New  System 

This  new  method  of  raising  water 
entirely  eliminates  all  those  rods, 
pipes  and  fixtures  in  the  well  which 
require  frequent  expert  examination 
and  repair,  the  whole  of  the  usual 
fixtures  being  superseded  by  a chain 
and  counter-weight  that  can  be  readily 
drawn  up  at  any  time  and  adjusted 
to  varying  water  levels. 

The  Chaine-Helice  is  very  low  in 
first  cost,  installation  and  upkeep. 

The  illusti'cztioii  sJiuics  ci  poxcci'-drivoi 
apparatus  on  a Well  ready  for  operation 


Sole  Manufacturers  and  Concessionnaires : 


.-Ipents  : 

KENNAN  & SONS,  Ltd,,  Agricultural  Dept., 
Fishamble  Street,  DUBLIN. 


hfoiti  ‘it.'b'jm  alt  particuters  and  inclitsi'in:  prices  can  be  obtained. 


Nerve  Failure 

Helpless  for  Six  Years,  but  Cured  by 
Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 


Mr.  Lemuel  Parry,  of  Nytlifa  House,  Fennant  Road, 
Poiikey,  near  Wrexham,  says:— 

" I feel  that  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  I must 
testify  to  the  almost  miraculous  cure  whicli  l)r. 
Cassell’s  Tablets  have  affected  in  me.  Before  I com- 
menced taking  them  I was  paralysed  from  the  waiet 
down,  and  had  been  so  for  six  years.  All  that  time 
I was  in  lied  helpless.  I had  to  be  lifted  in  and  out  of 
bed,  and  attended  to  just  as  a child  would  be.  There 
was  no  feeling  whatever  in  my  legs.  I could  not  feel 
a needle  pushed  in.  And  yet  the  nerves  seemed  to  be 
active  sometimes,  for  my  knees  would  jerk  up  to  my 
chest  at  times  as  I lay. 


I had  advice  at  various  times,  but  I was  considered  incurable.  At  last 
I decided  to  try  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets,  and  after  a time  I could  move  my 
legs  a little,  and  then  I used  to  get  out  in  a Bath  chair.  Steadily  I grew 
stronger  in  the  back,  and  my  legs,  too,  and  in  the  end  was  able  to  go  out 
on  crutches.  Now  I can  go  about  with  a walking-stick,  but  still  take  the 
crutches  if  going  verj'  far.  All  who  know  me  are  astonished  at  my  cure.” 


Dr.  Cassell’s 


Home  Prices 
Is.  3d.  & 3s. 

(The  3s.  size 
being  the  n ore 
economic  al) 
Sold  byChemists 
in  al'  parts  of 
the  W^rld  Ask 
for  Dr.  Cassell’s 
Tablets  and 
refuse  snbsti- 
tutes. 


Tablets 

The  L'niversal  Home  Remedy  for 


Nervous  Breakdown 
Nerve  Paralysis 
Malnutrition 
Neuritis. 

Nervous  Debility. 
Sleeplessness 


Anaemia. 

Kidi.ey  Trouble. 
lndi.gestion. 

Back  P«ins 
Spinal  Weakness. 
Wasting  Di^.rassi. 


Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers 
and  during  the  Critical  Periods  of  Life. 


Free 

Information, 
relative  to  the 
suitabili  y of  Dr 
Cassell  s Tablets 
inyourcas  sent 
on  request.  Dr. 
Cassell’s  Co.  . 
Ltd , Chester 
Road  Maiiclies. 
ter,  England 
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Don’t  Waste 

H Heat  SRirt 

©oo$cberr\2 

“Windfalls” 

for  tbe  HoUdaj^s 

Recipes 

The  long-anticipated  sinnmer  holidays 
arc  drawing  very  near  now,  and  wc 
arc  already  beginning  to  make  onr 
preparations  for  the  annual  cxodns  to  sea- 
side or  country.  Wardrobes  must  be  over- 
hauled, netressary  repairs  and  renovations 
done,  and,  in  some  cases,  new  garments 
provided  for  the  holiday  season.  Now  one 
of  the  most  useful  garments  that  any 
woman  can  take  with  her  on  a summer  holi- 
day is  a neat,  well-cut,  and  very  simple 
washing  skirt,  such  as  she  can  wear  either 
with  a neat  morning  shirt  or  with  a pretty 
afternoon  blouse.  The  skirt  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible  in  shape,  so  that  it  may 
be  laundered  at  home  (or  even  in  rooms 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  useful  little  spirit 
irons  which  are  such  an  invaluable  posses- 
sion to  the  traveller) ; for  laundry  prices,  al- 
ready so  high,  are  still  rising,  making  wash- 
able garments  impossible  for  any  but  the 
rich,  unless  the  washing  and  ironing  of 
such  garments  be  done  at  home.  Our 
sketch  shows  the  ideal  washing  skirt  for 
the  holidays,  simple,  very  smart  in  effect, 
and  exceedingly  easy  to  make,  even  for  the 
inexperienced,  worker,  and  as  easy  to  laun- 
der as  a garment  can  possibly  be. 

The  Material. 

The  first  question  to  settle  is  that  of 
material.  Well,  perhaps  the  very  nicest 
stuff  in  whidf^to  carry  out  this  design  is 
cotton  sponge  cloth,  a material  that  is  cool, 
light,  easy  to  work  upon,  and  not  easily 
crushed.  Other  suitabile  fabrics  for  the 
purpose  are  Shantung,  alw'ays  a smart  fabric 
in  the  very  best  of  taste;  gingham,  pique; 
linen;  cotton  repp;  drill;  and  cotton  crepe. 
The  design,  1 should  add,  will  work  out 
equally  well  in  woollen  materials  if  you  pre- 
fer to  make  a less  summery  skirt.,  You  will 
need  2)  yards  of  40  in.  wide  material  for  a 
figure  of  average  size  or  its  equivalent  in 
wider  or  narrower  material. 

The  Pattern. 

There  are  only  four  pieces  in  this  pattern, 
therefore  it  is  very  easy  to  cut  out.  Before 
cutting  out,  however,  lay  the  pattern 
against  you  and  make  any  little  alterations 
that  may  be  necessary.  You  will  find  it 
easier  to  do  this  in  the  pattern  than  in  the 


JELLY  FROM  “WINDFALLS.” 

The  heavy  rains  and  winds  of  last  week 
caused  a good  deal  of  damage  to  the  ripen- 
ing fruit  crops,  and  those  whose  g'ardens 
contain  any  number  of  apple  trees  will  pro- 
bably be  lamenting  the  loss  of  much  of  the 
young  fruit  which  has  got  broken  off  by 
the  wind.  One  need  not  despair,  however, 
for  the  fallen  apples,  or  “ windfalls,”  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  can  be  put  to 
very  good  use.  There  is  no  better  material 
for  making  apple  jelly,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  yet  tried  this  plan 
might  proceed  on  the  following  lines: — 

The  apples  need  not  be  peeled,  but  should 
be  cleaned  and  have  the  “ tops  ” and  “bails  ” 
removed.  They  should  then  be  boiled  to  a 
pulp,  using  plenty  of  water,  and  when  that 
is  done  strained  through  a flannel  bag.  To 
every  pint  of  the  juice  add  i lb.  sugar  and 
a little  lemon  flavouring.  Boil  again  until 
stiff,  and  fill  into  jars,  etc.,  in  the  usual  way. 

This  is  a tried  recipe,  and  the  result,  we 
are  assured,  is  simply  delicious. 


cut-out  garment,  and  it  is  certainly  more 
economical  of  material.  Remember  that  no 
turnings  are  allowed  for  in  the  pattern, 
therefore  you  should  leave  the  following: 
i in.  on  the  edges  of  both  front  and  back 
panels  and  both  side  pieces;  i in.  on  the  top 
of  all  the  pieces;  and  4 in.  or  more  on  the 
bottom  of  all  the  pieces. 

The  Cutting  Out. 

Open  the  material  to  its  full  width  and 
then  turn  back  the  edge  sufficiently  far  to 
allow  of  the  front  and  back  panel  pieces 


being  placed  upon  the  turnbd-back  portion, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Lay  the  two 
panel  pieces,  straight  edges  to  the  fold, 
upon  the  material,  and  cut  out.  Now  lay 
the  two  side  pieces  upon  the  remaining 
piece  of  material,  and  cut  these  out.  There 
is  no  pattern  given  for  flie  belt,  as  it  is 
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merely  a straight  strip  of  material  3 in. 
wide,  which  you  will  be  able  to  cut  from 
the  pieces  of  stuff  left  over.  You  will  also 
have  to  cut  a lining  for  the  belt  from  sateen, 
linen,  or  strong  cotton  material. 

The  Making. 

Begin  by  turning  in  each  edge  of  both 
front  and  back  panels  to  the  depth  of  an 


inch,  and  tack  these  down  carefully.  Next 
tack  these  turned-in  edges  over  the  edges 
of  the  side  pieces.  Remember,  however,  to 
leave  an  opening  about  9 in.  deep  on  the 
left  4ide  of  the  front  panel  to  form  the 
placket.  Slip  the  skirt  on  to  make  sure 
that  the  panels  hang  straight,  and  then 
machine  the  edges  you  have  tacked,  dake 
out  the  tacking  threads.  _ Face  in  the  right 
edge  of  the  placket  opening  with  a flat  fac- 
ing about  I in.  wide,  and  put  a wrap  facing 
of  the  same  width  on  to  the  left  side.  Sew 
on  press  studs  as  fastenings,  taking  care 
that  the  two  parts  of  each  stud  are  exactly 
opposite  to  each  • other,  otherwise  the 
placket  will  wrinkle  when  it  is  fastened. 
Now  sew  buttons  on  to  the  front  panel,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  and  work  a button- 
hole to  each  button,  but  do  not  cut  it.  You 
may  use  pearl  or  bone  buttons  for  tbe  pur- 
pose, or,  if  you  prefer  it,  you  may  cover 
wooden  button  moulds  with  the  skirt 
material.  Next  cut  a baud  of  petersham 
long  enough  to  fit  the  waist  rather  closely 
when  the  ends  are  hemmed.  If  you  are 
making  the  skirt  of  washing  material  you 
should  choose  white  petersham  rather  than 
black,  for  the  colour  of  the  latter  is  apt  to 
run  when  it  is  washed.  Hem  the  ends  of 
the  petersham  band  and  sew  on  hooks  and 
eyes  as  fastenings.  Now  turn  in  about  J in. 
round  the  top  of  the  skirt  and  gather,  draw- 
ing up  the  gathers  to  fit  the  top  of  the 
petersham.  Tack  the  gathered  skirt  to  the 
top  of  the  petersham  belt  and  try  on.  Make 
any  little  alterations  necessary  to  arrange 
the  gathers  to  hang  nicely,  then  stitch  the 
skirt  firmly  to  the  petersham  raw.  1 urn  up 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  to  the  correct 
length  and  hem  neatly.  Now  turn  in  the 
raw  edges  all  round  the  belt,  turn  in  also 
the  edges  of  the  lining  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  it  a trifle  smaller  than  the  belt,  and 
slip-stitch  the  two  together.  Catch  the  belt 
to  the  skirt  and  sew  on  fastenings. 


Paper  patterns  can  be  supplied,  price  is. 
each;  cut  to  special  'measure  is.  gd.  each. 
'When  ordering  please  quote  number,  en- 
close remittance,  and  address  FARMERS’ 
Gazette,  179  Great  Brunswick  Street. 


BOTTLED  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Now  is  the  time  for  bottling  gooseberries. 
It  is  best  to  use  the  regular  bottles,  fitted 
with  glass  stoppers  and  rubbers,  which  are 
sold  for  the  purpose.  Fill  these  with  good, 
clean  berries,  packing  in  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible without  damaging.  Then  roll  the 
bottles  in  newspaper,  leaving  the  tops  open, 
stand  in  a big  pot  of  cold  water,  place  on 
the  range,  and  leave  until  the  berries  be- 
come tender.  The  newspaper  is  to  keep  the 
bottles  from  cracking.  "When  the  goose- 
berries are  sufficiently  done  lift  out  the 
bottles,  fill  up  immediately  with  cold  boiled 
water,  and  cork  up  as  tightly  as  possible. 


Gooseberry  Trifle. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a glass  dish  (or 
entree  dish)  with  shortbread  broken  into 
about  2-inch  squares.  Stew  some  unripe 
gooseberries  with  sugar  and  a (very)  little 
water.  Pour  this  while  hot  over  the  short- 
bread, and  when  cold  cover  all  with  whipped 
cream  sweetened,  piled  up  roughly  in  the 
centre. 
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NATIONAL  PIG  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

\ meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  above 
Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
the  Council  Room  at  92  Gower  .Street,  Lon- 
don, VV.C.  I,  Air.  Edmund  Wherry,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  There  were  also  pre- 
sentMessrs.  H.  R.  Beeton,  H.  W.  Bishop, 
J.  Stanley  Chivers,  R.  P.  Haynes,  W.  B. 
Hill,  Robert  Ibbotson,  Leopold  C.  Paget,  R. 
I.  f’urvis,  C.  Howard  Taylor,  P'rank  Webb, 
and  Alfred  W.  White. 

Ninety-four  new  members  were  elected. 
It  was  reported  that  this  number  of  new 
adherents  to  the  La-rgc  White,  Middle 
White,  and  Tamworth  breeds  had  been  re- 
ceived in  less  than  eight  weeks,  making  the 
total  number  of  new  members  elected  dur- 
ing the  past  year  almost  500,  which  meant 
that  the  membership  of  the  Association  had 
been  practically  doubled  in  twelve  months. 
Si.xty-nine  new  prefixes  and  affixes  were 
granted,  making  the  total  number  of  pre- 
fixes and  affixes  allotted  570. 

Several  herd  book  cjueries  were  investi- 
gated, including  one  from  Ireland,  where  a 
member  desired  to  register  a boar,  eligible 
for  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Pig  Register, 
but  not  actually  eligible  for  the  herd  book 
of  the  Association.  The  application  was 
made  in  view  of  the  present  restrictions  im- 
posed in  Ireland,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  pigs  from  this  country.  The  whole 
question  was  deferred  for  consideration  by 
a sub-Committee.  In  connection  with  this 
question  Mr.  Wherry  reported  that  a small 
Committee  had  met  Mr.  Bohane,  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  at  Darlington, 
with  a view  to  considering  the  advisability 
of  allowing  pigs,  eligible  for  or  entered  in 
the  Royal  Dublin  .Society’s  Pig  Register,  to 
be  entered  in  the  herd  book  of  the  National 
Pig  Breeders’  Association.  The  pigs  re- 
ferred to  are  all  of  the  Large  White  type. 
It  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion regarding  the  Association,  to  defer  the 
matter.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Arising  out  of  resolutions  passed  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  members  at  Dar- 
lington, several  suggestions  were  made  re- 
garding the  propositions  submitted  by  Dr. 
M.  J.  Rowlands,  S.  F.  Edge,  and  Oscar 
Gray  that  the  Middle  White  breeders  should 
have  a separate  society,  and  considerable 
discussion  ensued.  It  was  eventually  de- 
cided, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leopold  C. 
Paget,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wherry,  that  a 
special  council  meeting  be  held  on  August 
loth  next,  when  the  whole  question  should 
be  fully  discussed  and  a report  drafted  for 
submission  to  the  extraordinary  meeting  of 
members. 

It  was  reported  that  the  prize  schedule 
and  regulations  for  the  Association’s  show 
and  sale  of  Large  White,  Middle  White, 
and  Tamworth  pigs,  to  be  held  on  October 
14th  next  at  Birmingham,  were  ready  for 
circulation.  £150  would  be  offered  in  prize 
money  for  the  three  breeds,  in  addition  to 
three  chanipion  cups,  each  value  thirty 
guineas.  1 he  date  for  the  closing  of  en- 
tries is  fixed  for  September  ist.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  show  and  sale  should  be  ad- 
vertised in  France,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
U.S.A.,  Canada,  and  Holland,  and,  further, 
that  it  should  be  well  advertised  in  this 
country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LATEST  FAIR  REPORTS. 

MACROOM  Pair,  Co.  Cork,  July  13. — Small  fair 
of  store  cattle.  Demand  good  for  all  ciasses, 
local  and  dome  dealers  ouying  aooul  70  per  cent.; 
shippers,  buying  cautiously,  took  the  remainder. 
Very  small  snow  of  beef  caiile  (cows  ana  buns); 
trade  slow  ai  lower  prices.  Very  few  springers 
and  miicli  cows  on  olfer;  good  cows  in  lequest, 
chiefly  for  export.  Average-sized  sheep  fair, 
mainly  composed  of  fat  lamos;  aemand  very  brisk 
and  all  eoid  at.  hign  prices.  Pair  supply  of 
young  pigs,  which  were  in  moderate  request  at 
easier  values.  Store  Cattle— Over  6 and  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  mos.,  2nd  ciass,  jSio  lOs.  lo  412  JGs.; 
3rd  Class,  ±.8  lOs.  to  4,10;  1 and  unaer  2 yrs., 
2nd  Claes,  417  10s.  to  £19  lOe.  (l.w.  av.,  78s.); 
3rd  class.  £12  10s.  to  £16  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  2 and 
under  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £25  to  £32  10s.  (l.w.  av.. 
82s. 1;  3rd  class,  £22  to  £25  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3 yrs. 
and  over,  2nd  class,  £32  10s.  to  £36  (i.w.  av., 
83S.);  3rd  class,  £27  10s.  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  79s.). 
Pat  Cattle— Cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class,  £35  to 
£45  (l.w.  av.,  78s.);  3rd  class,  £27  10s.  to  £52  10s. 
(l.w.  av.,  72s.)  Springers— (Jows  and  heifers, 
2nd  class,  £55  to  £40;  3rd  class,  £27 
10s.  to  £31.  Milch  cows  (down  calved) 
—2nd  class,  £34  to  £38;  3rd  class,  £28  to  £32. 
Lambs  (under  12  mos.)— Long  Wools,  o5s.  to  8/s. 
6d.  Store  Sheep— 1 and  under  2 yrs..  Long 
Wools,  90s.  to  llOs.  Pat  Sheep — 1 and  under  2 
yrs.,  uong'  Wools,  lOOs.  to  130s.;  2 yrs.  and  over, 
liong  Wools,  llOs.  to  140s.  Store  Pigs— Over  10 
wks.  and  under  4 mos,  90s.  to  105s ; 4 moe.  and 
over,  100s.  to  115s. 

miDuLTON  i'air,  Co.  Cork,  July  12,  1920.— 
Large  fair,  composed  chiefly  of  store  cattle.  De- 
mand good  for  2 and  3-yr.-oId  bullocks  and  heifers 
with  condition;  also  for  1 and  li-yr.-old  animals 
of  good  quality.  About  70  per  cent,  of  the 
stores  went  to  exporters  and  the  balance  to  home 
dealers  and. graziers.  Pat  cattle,  especially  cows 
and  bulls,  in  slower  request  than  at  recent  fairs, 
shippers  buying  very  cautiously.  Medium-sized 
sheep  fair.  Pat  sheep  and  lambs  met  a moderate 
inquiry  With  a downward  tendency  in  prices; 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  lambs  bought  by  ex- 
porters. Good  supply  of  store  pigs,  the  best  of 
which  sold  readily  at  high  values.  Fat  pigs  very 
dear,  the  supply  being  insuflacient  for  the  de- 
mand. Calves— under  6 mos.,  £2  5s.  to  45  10s. 

Store  Cattle— Over  6 and  not  exceeding  12  mos., 
1st  class,  £12  10s.  to  £15  10s. ; 2nd  ciass,  £9  to 
£12;  1 and  under  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £20  to  £26 
(l.w.  av.,  82s.  per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £15  10s.  to  £19 
10s.  (l.w’.  av.,  79s.) ; 3rd  class,  £11  10s.  to  £15  (l.w. 
av.,  75s.);  2 and  under  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £30  to 
£37  (l.w.  av.,  84s.);  2nd  class,  £22  to  £29; 

3rd  class,  £16  to  £21  (l.w.  av.,  76e.);  3 yrs.  and 
over,  1st  class,  £58  to  £41  (l.w.  av.,  87s.);  2nd 
class,  £30  to  £37  (l.w.  av.,  84s.).  Pat  Cattle — 2 
and  under  3 yrs.,  2nd  class,  £26  to  £35  (l.w.  av., 
87s.) ; 3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £42  to  £50  lOe. 
(l.W'.  av.,  90s.);  2nd  claes,  £36  to  £41;  cows  and 
bulla,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £44  (l.w.  av.,  80s.);  3rd 
class,  £19  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  65s.).  Springers— 
Cows  and  Heifers,  2nd  class,  £28  to  £39;  3rd 
class,  £24  to  £27.  Milch  Cowe  (down  calved) — 
2nd  class,  £30  to  £40.  Lambs  (under  12  mos.)— 
Long  Wools,  55s.  to  92s. ; Downs  and  Cros.s-breds, 
60s.  to  88s.  Store  Sheep— 1 and  under  2 yrs.. 
Long  Wools,  90s.  to  105s.  Pat  Sheep— 1 and 
under  2 yrs..  Long  Wools,  110s.  to  145s;  2 yrs. 
and  over.  Long  Wools,  120s.  to  165s.  Store  figs 
— Over  10_wks.  and  under  4 mos.,  80s.  to  130e. ; 
4 mos.  and  over,  95s.  to  155s.  Pat  Pigs — £12  10s. 
to  £18.  Sows — £23  to  £31. 

ENNISKILLEN  Fair.  Co.  Fermanagh,  July  10. 
— Small  fair,  chiefly  composed  of  store  cattle  of 
Shorthorn  type.  Demand  showed  a falling-off, 
buir recent  prices  w-ere  well  maintained.  Large 
ehow  of  springers  and  milch  cows,  which  were  in 
good  request  and  high  values.  Store  Cattle — 
Over  6 and  not  exceeding  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £11 
5s.  to  £13;  2nd  class,  £10  to  £11  5s.;  3rd  class, 
£7  5s.  to  £8  5s. ; 1 and  under  2 yrs.,  1st  class. 
£20  lOe.  to  £24  (l.w.  av.,  80s.  per  cwt.);  2nd 
cla,^s,  £16  to  £18  (l.w.  av.,  77s.);  3rd  class,  £15 
to  £14  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  67s.);  2 and  under  3 yrs.,  1st 
class,  £28  to  £32  (l.w.  av.,  81s.);  2nd  class,  £22 
to  £25  (l.w.  av.,  78s);  3rd  class.  £17  to  £20  (l.w. 
av.,  68s.).  Pat  cattle — Cows  and  bulls,  2nd  class, 
£35  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  80s.).  Springers— Cows  and 
heifers,  1st  class,  £42  to  £50;  2nd  class.  £32  to 
£41;  3rd  class,  £24  to  £28;  milch  cows  (down 
calved),  1st  class,  £40  to  £45;  2nd  class,  £29  to 
£33;  3rd  class.  £22  to  £25.  Lambs  (under  12 
mos.) — Long  Wools,  60s.  to  75s.  Store  Sheep — 2 
yrs.  and  over.  Long  Wools,  100s.  to  120s.  Young 
Pigs,  8 to  10  wks.,  90s.  to  120s. 


ATHY  Fair,  Co.  Kildare,  July  7.— Small  fair, 
composed  principally  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  De- 
mand good  for  forward  stores;  secondary  and 
thin  sorts  sold  rather  slowly.  Pat  catile  scarce 
and  very  dear;  secondary  classes  and  dry  cows 
met  a weak  enquiry,  some  lots  remaining  un- 
sold. Exporters  bought  the  majority  of  the  beet 
stores  and  fat  ca/tie.  Choice  springers  and 
milch  cowe  in  active  request,  but  other  classes 
met  a slow  trade.  Small  supply  of  sheep  and 
lambs  owing  to  large  numbers  of  lambs  being 
purchased  on  farms  previous  to  the  fair.  Sneep 
of  good  quality  were  in  moderate  demand;  iambs 
met  a keen  inquiry  from  snippers,  the  demand 
exceeding  the  supply.  Store  sneep  sold  quietly. 
Calves,  under  6 mos.,  £3  to  £5.  Store  caaie— 
Over  6 and  not  exceeding  12  mos.,  1st  class,  £11 
to  £15  10s.;  2nd  Class,  48  10s.  to  .IHO  10s ; 1 and 
under  2 yrs.,  1st  class,  £20  to  £27  (l.w.  av.,  80s. 
per  cwt.);  2nd  class,  £16  to  £19  10s.  (l.w.  av., 
15s.);  2 and  under  3 yrs.,  1st  class,  £28  to  £35 
(l.w.  av.,  83s.);  2nd  class,  -£2t  to  £27  (l.w.  av., 
79s.);  3 yrs.  and  over,  1st  class,  £40  to  £43  10s. 
(l.w.  av.,  85s.).  Fat  Cattle— 3 yrs.  and  over,  1st 
class  £47  to  £53  10s.  (l.w.  av.,  95s.) ; 2nd  claes, 
£37  to  £45  (l.w.  av.,  90s.);  cows  and  bulls,  2nd 
class,  £33  lo  £42  ^w.  av.,  82s.).  Springers — 
Cows  and  heifdrs,  let  class,  .843  to  456;  2nd 
claes,  £27  to  £40.  Milch  cows  (down  calved),  let 
class,  £40  to  £52 ; 2nd  class,  £25  to  £38.  Lambs 
(under  12  mos.)— Long  vVools,  60s.  to  95s;  CrooS- 
breds,  55s.  to  75s. ; Mountain,  47s.  6d.  to  65s. 
Store  Sheep— 2 yre.  and  over.  Long  Wools,  80s. 
to  90s.  Pat  Sheep— 1 and  under  2 yrs..  Long 
Wools,  lOOe.  to  1406.;  Downs  and  Cross-breds, 
95s.  to  110^.;  2 yrs.  and  over.  Long  Wools,  1058. 
to  150s.;  Downs  and  Croes-breds,  100s.  to  125s.; 
Mountain,  85s.  to  95s. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

1920. 

July  20-23 — Highland  Show,  Aberdeen  (Secretary, 
John  Stirton). 

July  21— New  Ross  Show  (T.  Gantley,  Secretary). 

July  21— Oesory  Show  at  RaUidowney  (R.  T. 
Eingwood,  Hon.  Secretary). 

July  22— Co.  Louth  Horee  and  Flower  Show  at 
Ardee  (V.  J.  Maihews,  Secretary). 

July  22 — Dungarvan  Agricultural  Show  (John 
Lynch). 

July  27— Birr  Show  (Secretary,  H.  Horan,  Clona- 
heen,  Shinrone). 

July  27— Banbridge  harming  Society’s  Show  (W. 
J.  Spratt,  Secretary). 

July  28— Sligo  Agricultural  society’s  Annual 
Show  (T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  St., 
Sligo). 

July  28 — Queen’s  Co.  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
snow  (P.  Galligan,  Secretary). 

Sept.  9,  10 — Drogheda  Show  (J.  J.  Burke,  Sec.). 

Sept.  14 — Roscommon  Show. 

Sept.  15— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.),  Hon. 
Secretaries). 

Sept.  16— Iverk  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show 
at  Piltown  (Mr.  Jonn  Hopkins,  Sec.). 

Sept.  17 — Ulster  Ram  Breeders’  Association  Show 
and  Sale. 

Sept.  23— Robson’s  (Belfast)  Clydesdale  Show  and 
Sale. 

Sept.  29— Mount  Bellew  Agricultural  Society’s 
Show  (M.  Moran,  Secretary). 

Oct.  19-22— London  Dairy  Show  (B.  Ravenscroft, 
Sec.,  28  Russell  Square,  W.C.l). 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1 — Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Winter 

.Show  at  Ballsoridge  (Ed.  Bohane, 
Agricultural  Superintendent). 

Dec.  16,  17 — Robson’s  (Belfast)  Christmas  Show 
and  Sale. 

at  Maryboro’  (Secretary,  J.  Higgs). 

July  29-Aug.  2— Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 

Society’s  Show  at  Bolton  (R.  O.  Brad- 
bury, Secretary,  Derby  House, 
Preston). 

Aug.  3— Co.  Meath  Agricultural  Society’s  Annual 
Show  at  Navan  (Mr.  P.  Duffy,  Secre- 
tary). 

Aug.  4— Slievemargy  Agricultural  Society’s  Show 
(J.  W.  Feehen,  Ballickmoyler,  ■ 
Queen’s  Co.,  Hon.  Secretary). 

Aug.  5— Gorey  Farming  Society’s  Annual  Show 
(E.  A.  Dwyer,  Secretary). 

Aug.  10-13— Royal  Dublin  Society  Horee  Show. 

Ballsbridge  (Edward  Bohane,  Agri- 
cultural Superintendent). 

Aug’.  19— Wexford  Show. 

Aug.  25— Cookstown  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Show  (Secretary,  Wm.  Parke, 
Union  Street,  Cookstown). 

Sept.  1— Irish  Ram  Breeding  Association’s  Show 
and  Sale  (Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  Hon. 
Sserd  ^ rics) 

Sept.  1,  2— KilmaUock  Show  (W.  Cashel,  Sec.). 


Esw-ABLisugQ  rsSS. 

Apperley  Bridge  Auction  Market 

Most  Central  in  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND.  1,000,000 
population  in  7 miles,  midway  Bradford — Leeds.  8,419 
FAT  IRISH  CATTLE  passed  through  my  hands  last  season. 
Ship  Dublin — Heysham  route. 


DEALERS  AND  FEEDERS  will  find  this  Market  a first  class  medium 
for  the  disposal  of  their  fat  stocks.  All  Cattle  and  Sheep  sold  direct  to  the 
butcher  ensuring  highest  current  prices.  If  desired  fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  may 
be  sent  in  on  dead  weight  basis.  Bankers  in  Ireland:  The  Ulster  Bank,  Ltd. 
Dublin,  Enquiries  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Proprietor — 


J.  E.  JENNINGS,  7 Charles  St.,  Bradford. 
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THE  WEEK’S  MARKETS. 


HOME  REPORTS. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

THURSDAY,  July  15th. — The  numbers 
of  cattle  on  offer  to-day  totalled  2,091,  or 
a drop  of  148  on  last  week’s  figures.  Buyers 
opened  cautiously,  and  it  was  early  evident 
that  last  week’s  rates  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Both  shippers  and  North  of  Ire- 
land buyers  operated  slowly,  and,  though 
home  victuallers  were  quick  to  get  anything 
choice  at  nearly  last  week’s  figures,  prices, 
on  the  whole,  may  be  written  down  from 
2S.  to  3s.  per  cwt.,  and  perhaps  more  in  the 
rougher,  unfinished  lots.  Good,  well-meated 
bullocks  cashed  at  in  or  about  92s.,  though 
prime  heifers  and  really  thick  sorts  with 
extra  finish  touched  96s.,  and  in  one  solitary 
instance  97s.  There  was  a very  slack  de- 
mand for  fat  cows  or  bulls,  and  many  were 
left  unsold.  The  explanation  given  for  this 
is  that  frozen  beef  is  now  competing  with 
cow  beef,  and  cross-Channel  butchers  found 
it  as  suitable  to  stock  the  former  as  the 
latter.  Sheep  were  a heavy  market,  12,101, 
or  541  more  than  last  week  being  penned. 
If  anything,  trade  was  slower  both  in  mut- 
ton and  lamb.  .Wedders  brought  up  to 
£7  los.  per  head,  and  handy-sized  sorts 
suitable  for  shipping  were  cleared  easily 
enough.  Lambs  were  somewhat  lower; 
prime  lambs  brought  as  much  as  £4  los., 
and  two  or  three  thick,  well-fleshed  pens 
cashed  at  £5  per  head.  Medium  and  smal- 
ler sorts  sold  within  a range  of  £2  15s.  to 
£3  15s.  per  head.  There  were  295  head  in 
the  milch  cow  market,  but,  owing  to  re- 
strictions, buying  was  confined  to  home 
dairy-keepers.  Cow'S  of  good  quality  and 
appearance  cashed  at  from  £40  to  £50, 
and  plain,  inferior  animals  at  propor- 
tionately lower  rates. 

Messrs.  Gavin  Low,  Ltd.,  50  Prussia 
Street,  Dublin,  July  15. — Supplies — Cattle 
3,699,  decrease  1,148;  sheep  12,102,  increase 
591.  With  the  reduced  numbers  on  offer, 
there  was  a very  good  demand  for  best  bul- 
locks at  quite  last  week’s  rates,  but  there 
was  no  improvement  in  the  prices  of  hei- 
fers. A complete  clearance  was  effected. 
No  improvement  in  the  trade  for  sheep,  and 
a large  number  remained  unsold.  Good 
lambs  were  dearer,  but  there  was  no  change 
in  prices  of  small  and  thin  ones.  Quota- 
tions:— Best  bullocks  and  heifers,  from  94s. 
to  98s.,  and  103s.  for  five  exceptionally  nice 
bullocks;  other  bullocks  and  heifers,  80s.  to 
93s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows,  from<)os.  to 
87s.  6d.  per  cwt.  live  weight.  Mutton,  from 
IS.  3d.  to  IS.  8d.  per  lb.  Lambs,  60s.  to  97s. 
6d.  each. 

Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons,  and  Co.,  18,  19,  and 
20  Usher’s  Quay,  Dublin,  July  15. — Beasts 
3,899,  decrease  1,148;  sheep  12,102,  increase 
591.  Trade  for  cattle  opened  very  quietly, 
and  a further  shrinkage  in  values  for  all 
classes  must  be  recorded,  but  at  a reduced 
quotation.  A good  clearance  was  effected. 
Best  quality  heavy  weight  bullocks  brought 
from  92s.  to  95s.  per  cwt.;  other  classes, 
from  80s.  to  91s.  per  cwt.  Cows  difficult  to 
sell,  and  lean  sorts  not  wanted.  No  altera- 
tion in  quotations  for  best  lots  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  but  thin  and  rough  sorts  hard  to 
place  at  reduced  quotations. 


“UIIMCOLMSHIRE- 

DlNNI  J 5 PiG  POWDERS 

The  Best  Medicine  for  Pigs. 


An  occasional  powder  keeps  pigs  growing.  I Od. 
per  doz.,  by  post,  1/2.  144  Powders,  post  ree,  10/- 

DENNIS'S  PIG  POWDERS,  LOUTH,  England. 


Mr.  Robert  Craigie,  37  Prussia  Street, 
Dublin,  Jidy  15. — Cattle  supplies  3,699,  de- 
crease 1,148;  sheep  supplies  12,102,  increase 
591.  There  was  a good  demand  for  cattle 
this  morning,  but  a further  reduction  in 
prices  had  to  be  submitted  to  in  order  to 
effect  sales.  We  had  a few  cross-Channel 
buyers  operating  in  the  sheep  trade  at  the 
lower  rates  ruling,  and  this  helped  to  steady 
matters.  A very  good  inquiry  for  lambs, 
but  last  week’s  prices  were  difficult  to  re- 
peat. Quotations: — Cattle,  best,  from  93s. 
to  97s.  6d.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  secondary, 
from  80s.  to  92s.  per  cwt.  live  weight;  cows, 
from  60s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  live  weight. 
Sheep,  from  i5d.  to  2od.  per  lb.  Lambs, 
from  57s.  6d.  to  loos.  each. 

GLASGOW  CATTLE  MARKET,  July  12.— Wm. 
Bosomworth  offered  10  Irish  fat  cattle  and  224 
fat  sheeij  and  lambs.  Fat  cattle  were  a much 
lighter  offering,  and  for  the  beet  classes  there 
was  a steady  trade  at  prices  quite  on  a level 
with  those  current  last  Wednesday.  Secondary 
kinds  and  cows  were  cheaper.  Fat  lambs  were 
a -smaller  supply,  and  with  a very  large  attend- 
ance of  both  local  and  country  buyers,  trade 
ruled  much  sharper  at  a general  advance  of  3s. 
to  5s.  per  head.  Hoggs  and  heavy  ewes  were 
also  in  more  active  demand,  and  can  be  quoted 
2s.  per  head  dearer.  Irish  bullocks,  light  weights, 
£41  to  £46  15s.;  best  Irish  lambs,  112s.  to  138s. 
6d.,  and  from  67s.  to  91s.;  Cheviot  ewes,  103©.: 
Blackfaced  ewes,  81s. ; Cross  ewes,  102s.  to  126s. ; 
half-bred  ewe«,  114s.;  Leicester  rams,  150s.;  best 
Irish  beef,  98s.  to  105s. ; secondary,  90s.  to  95s. 
per  live  cwt.  Mutton — Irish  lambs,  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 
per  lb.;  ewes,  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

CRAIN. 

DUBLIN,  July  13.— Our  bi-weekly  Corn  Market 
continues  to  be  very  sparsely  attended  by  the 
trade,  and  business  passing  is  little  test  of  the 
general  position  of  grain  values.  However,  with 
foreign  freights  coming  to  hand,  and  maize  being 
5».  to  6s.  per  quarter  cheaper  in  consequence, 
and  also  foreign  oats  coming  lower  under  the 
same  conditions,  the  position  of  our  market  for 
home-grown  oats  ie  rather  uncertain  owing  to 
the  curtailment  in  shipping.  White  oats  are 
still  firmly  held,  and  are  making  from  36s.  to 
38s.,  and  extra  nice  coloured  and  good  bulking 
qualities,  40s.  per  barrel.  Black  oats  remain 
weak  around  30s.  to  32s.  6d.,  perhaps  33s.  for 
retail  parcels. 

FARM  PRODUCE. 

BELFAST,  July  14.— Official  Prices  (Wholesale). 
— Butter,  per  lb.,  print,  retail,  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.; 
lump,  retail,  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. ; do.  wholesale,  2s. 
6d.  to  2s.  7d.;  eggs,  hen,  120,  31e.  to  34s.;  duck, 
120,  32s.  to  35s.;  hen,  doz.,  3s,  to  3s.  9d. ; duck, 
doz.,  3s.  to  3s.  lOd. ; buttermilk,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
rundlet;  xjotherb  celery,  per  doz.  bundles,  18s.  to 
20s.;  rhubarb,  do.,  5s.  8d.  to  7s.;  parsley,  do.,  8s. 
to  12s.;  leeks,  do.,  6s.  to  18s.;  scallions,  do.,  8s. 
to  10s.;  turnips,  new,  do.,  8s.  to  12s.;  cabbage, 
120,  28s.  to  48e. ; potatoes,  new,  18s.  to  22s.  per 
cwt.;  Hay,  per  cwt.,  upland,  old,  8s.  to  10s.  6d. ; 
meadow,  5s.  to  7s.;  timothy.  7s.  to  9s.;  straw,  oat, 
per  cwt.,  4s.  to  6s.;  grass,  score  bundles,  3s.  to 
5®.;  grain,  per  cwt.,  oats,  feeding,  21s.  to  23s.  6d.; 
strawberries,  doz.  lbs.,  12s.  to  16s.;  gooseberries, 
per  St.,  7s.  to  8s.;  peas,  in  pods,  per  st.,  6s.  to  7s. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT. 

DUBLIN,  July  13.— Supplies  of  fruit  continue 
but  fair,  and  with  London  North-Western  Railway 
goods  traffic  still  suspended  and  cross-Channel 
and  Channel  Island  arrivals  conspicuously  sparse 
for  season,  prices  were  on  the  dear  side.  Vege- 
tables were  an  abundant  market,  but  supplies  all 
the  same  were  tolerably  well  cleared  up,  but 
prices  ruled  rather  uneven  and  generally  lower.- 
Peaches,  5s.  to  10s.  and  12s.  per  dozen;  straw- 
berries, Is.  3d.  to  2s.  and  2s.  3d.  per  lb.;  northern 
punnets.  Is.  2d.  to  2s.;  raspberries,  Is.  6d.  to  Is. 
8d. ; gooseberries  around  6d.  to  8d.  per  lb.;  boxes, 
10s.  to  lie.  6d. ; half-bushels,  15s.  to  18s.;  black 
currants,  lOd.,  Is.,  to  Is.  Id.  and  Is.  3d.;  red, 
lOd.  to  Is.  and  le.  Id.  per  lb.;  white,  9d.  to  lid; 
cucumbers,  3s.  to  9s.  per  dozen ; vegetable  mar- 
rows, 2s.  6d.  to  7e.  per  dozen;  tomatoes.  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  beet ; also  15s.  to  16s.  per  strike 
of  12  lbs. ; pea®,  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  box  and 
float;  cauliflowers,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.,  6s.,  and  eelected, 
7s.  6d. ; seconds.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen;  let- 
tuce, 6d.  to  lid..  Is.  2d.  and  le.  3d.  per  dozen; 
parsley,  6d.  to  Is.  per  float  and  tray;  rhubarb, 
2s.  6d.  to  4s.  and  6s.  per  dozen ; white  turnips, 
8d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  bundle;  Tripoli  onions,  lOd.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  bundle;  scallions,  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  ditto; 
York  cabbage,  30s.  to  45s.,  60s.,  and  extra,  76©. 
per  load;  beet,  2d.  per  dozen;  imported  onions, 
Spanish  cases,  fours,  20®. ; fives,  24s. ; Dutch  bags, 
15s. 

POULTRY  AND  CAME. 

DUBLIN,  July  13.— Matters  tend  to  assume  a 
healthier  routine  of  things  in  connection  with 
this  market.  Supplies  are  increasing,  especially 
of  chickens;  and  trade  indicates  a corresponding- 
expansion.  There  is  a particularly  good  demand 
for  strictly  well-meated  chickens  and  heavy  hens, 
but  storish  birds  in  all  cases  make  a disappoint- 
ing account,  and  should  be  held  back.  Old  ducks 
are  now  picking  up  some  condition  after  laying 
and  brood  season.  Rabbits  are  in  strong  request. 


and  arrival®  much  below  requirements.  Values 
altogether  work  out  upon  einiilar  liasisas  Friday. 
Choice  big  chickens,  6s.  to  7s.  each ; others,  4s.  to 
5s.;  pullets,  7s.;  prime  heavy  fat  hens,  6s.  6d.  fo 
6s.  6d.;  others,  3®.  to  4s.  6d.  each;  fat  young 
^leavy  framed  ducks,  6s.  to  7s.;  medium,  6s.; 
seconds,  4s.;  old  ducks.  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  each  ; 
young  pigeons.  Is.  to  Is.  6d.;  old,  4d.;  wild,  9d. 
to  le. ; best  trapi>ed  ral>bits.  Is.  7d  ; young.  Is.  to 
Is.  8d.  each. 

POTATOES. 

DUBLIN,  July  13.— There  was  an  unusually 
heavy  supply  of  new  County  Dublin  iwtatoee 
marketed  this  morning,  and  which  proved  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  business  practicable,  either  in 
local  trade  or  for  shipment.  A considerable  over- 
plus, consequently,  remains  on  all  hands.  Prices 
on  opening  in  morning  were  ijosted  at  16s.  per 
cwt.  for  Epicures,  and  18®.  per  cwt.  for  Queens, 
but  it  subsequently  was  thought  by  many  that 
12s.  and  14s.  per  cwt.  would  have  been  a more 
convenient  working  basis.  At  all  events,  parties 
not  wishing  to  carry  over  supplies  in  some  cases 
were  willing  to  make  a cut  of  2®.  to  3s.  per  cwt. 
on  early  prices  without  effecting  a complete  clear- 
ance 

BUTTER. 

DUBLIN,  July  13. — The  tightening  attitude  of 
creamery  producers,  who  in  turn  are  supported 
by  the  shipiiing  off-take,  has  a decidedly  stiffen- 
ing effect  on  our  Butter  Market.  Manufacturers 
are  exacting  at  310s.  to  312s.  per  cwt.  on  rail, 
and  many  wholesalers  are  handling  produce  at  a 
loss  of  at  least  the  freightage.  Current  figure 
for  fine  creams  ie  2®.  9Jd.,  but  this  is  for  strictly 
fine  quality,  which  is  difficult  to  get.  Most  of 
the  consignments  arriving  are  of  medium  and 
secondary  class,  and  average  2s.  7Jd.  to  2s.  8Jd. 
and  2s.  9d.  per  lb.  according  to  character.  Far- 
mers' butter  averages  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  5d.,  and  fine 
cool®  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  6Jd. ; extra  fine  hand  separa- 
tors, 2s.  7d.  per  lb.  Low  grades  of  farmers’  stuff 
around  2s.,  but  such  are  not  enquired  for.  Fac- 
tories from  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  6id.  per  lb. 

CORK,  July  13.— Firsts,  255s.;  seconds,  230s.; 
fresh  butter,  275s. 

BACON,  HAMS,  ETC. 

DUBLIN,  July  14 — Alarming  scarcity  of  Irish 
bacon ; many  merchants  have  no  supplies. 
Arherican  bacon  (bellies)  in  good  quantities;  trade 
improved ; long  clears  and  backs  extremely 
scarce,  and  eagerly  inquired  for. 

EGGS. 

DUBLIN,  July  13.— The  shipping  support  kesps 
the  undertone  of  the  egg  trade  buoyant.  Al- 
though rates  for  local  trade  are  rather  exreme. 
the  demand  for  re-selected  parcels  of  hen  eggs  is 
good.  Choice  parcels  of  hen  eggs  realise  from 
30s.  to  33s.,  and  repacked  34s.  per  120.  Ordinary 
arrivals  can  be  reckoned  at  from  26s.  6d.  to  30®. 
per  120. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

DUBLIN,  July  13.— Market  of  hay  was  of  fairly 
liberal  proportions  this  morning,  but,  with  the 
continuous  movements  of  coming  and  going  from 
the  regular  hour  of  opening  there  was  little  op- 
portunity of  approximating  the  bulk  quantity  of 
offerings.  Thei'e  wa®  also  a particularly  good, 
all-round  trade  at  firm  prices,  and  the  market 
was  sold  out  at  a comparatively  early  hour.  It 
might  be  mentioned  also  that  the  general  quality 
and  character  of  hay  brought  in  proved  much 
above  usual  gatherings  in  the  run,  and  fielped 
a more  definite  basis  of  values.  Choice  strong 
old  hay,  11s.  to  11s.  9d,,  12s.,  12s.  3d.,  and  12s. 
6d. ; medium  strong,  10s.  6d.  to  11s.;  prime  old 
meadow,  9s.  to  10s.  3d.;  other  sorts,  7s.  to  8s. 
and  8s.  9d. ; best  strong  new  hay,  6s.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d.,  and  extra  nice,  8s.;  new  qualities  old 
meadow,  4s.  9d.  .to  6s.  3d. ; straw,  7s.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  cwt. ; barley  straw,  6s.  per  cwt.  Straw  very 
scarce. 


Telegraphic  Address:  "Sparkancy,  Smith,  London.’’ 

Bates  & Chappell  Ltd 

109,  103.  112,  113,  313,  343  & 374 
Oentral  Meat  Markets,  London,  E.O.  1. 
Bankers : 

Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd.,  West  Smithfield,  Londop,  E.C.  1. 
CAN  HANDLE  CONSIGNMENTS  OF— 

MEAT  - - 

R ABBITB 
FiQULTRY 
EQOB,  mto. 

Full]' values  obtained  and  returned  to  senders, 
X 4 8 less  Commission. 

Having  a very  large  and  long-standing  connection 
with  the  retail  trade  of  London,  and  stalls  in  the 
best  positions  in  Smithfield  Markets,  they  are  in 
a position  to  obtain  the  very  best  prices  for  every 
description  of  Game,  etc. 

Cheques  and  Accounts  remitted  daily.  Labels  sent 
on  application. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
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ANIMAL  EXPORTS. 


Return  showing  by  Ports  of  Embarkation  the  Numbers  of 
Animals  Exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  during  the  Week  ended  10th  July,  1920. 
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Bailina 
Belfast  ... 

"678 

888 

1893 

2431 

469 

245 

5716 

Cork 

1173 

2013 

116 

48 

4238 

Drogheda... 

405 

30 

3765 

9 

3 

4213 

Dublin 

4431!  2048 

14588 

331 

3 

83 

21487 

Dundalk  ... 

129 

251 

1733 

8 

4 

2125 

Greenore ... 

733 

603 

3218 

6 

1 

98 

4659 

Larne 
Limerick  ... 

1307 

37 

24 

1388 

Londondr’y 
Milford  ... 
Mulroy 
Newry 

83 

1049 

743 

57 

1934 

456 

456 

Portrush  ... 
Sligo 

Waterford 

973 

•1276 

5025 

■716 

21 

40 

8 -.'SI 

Westport... 

... 

... 

Total 

8521 

9630 

33972 

1744 

15 

525 

40 

54247 

These  figures  do  not  include  Army  Horses. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Prices  current  in  important  cross-Channel 
centres  during  the  week  ending  Wednesday.  7th 
July,  1920:— 


Produce 

Bristol. 

Liverpool. 

London 

Glasgow. 

Potatoes, 

p.  ton 
First 

Earlies  ... 
Irish 

2nd  1st 
360/0  450'0 

2nd  1st 
460/0—610/0 

2nd  1st 
360  0 440/C 

2nd  1st 

— 483/0 

— _ 

Butter, 

per  cwt 
Irish 

Creamery 
1 rish 

Factory  ... 

29  70  - 310/0 
2 10/0  261/0 

2:0/0-  300/0 
240/0  270/0 

295  0-310/0 
150  0 - 270/. 

289/4-303/4 

Eggs,  perl20 

Danish 

Irish 

32/0  — 

29/C  — 30/C 

52/0  - 34/0 
50/0  — 32/0 

35/0  — 35/0 
30  0 — 32/6 

Hay,  per  ton 
Clover  .new 
Meadow, 
new 

- 

- 

255/0  -280/0 
240'0-2f5/0 

- 

straw,  p.ton 
Wheat  ... 
Oat 

- 

- 

- 117'6 

- 135/0 

- - 

SIMPSON  S HAY  SPICE 


Gives  Tempting-  Smell  and  Flavour  at 

HALF  THE  USUAL  COST 

Far  Superior  to  all  other  Articles. 


SIMPSON’S  CALF  MEAL 

SAVES  MILK-PREVENTS  SCOUR. 

REARS  FINE  CALVES 

of  all  Corn,  Seed  and  Drug  Merchants 

SIMPSON  & CO., Ltd  ,p^a‘»gV  Chiswell  St. 

LONDON 

Or  Adams  and  Anderson,  28  Waring  Street, 
Belfast;  or  W.  Henchie,  7 Aehfield  Terrace, 
Terenure,  Dublin. 


PIG  TRADE  IN  IRELAND. 


Pigt  killed  or  bought  dead. 

Pigs  expDrted 
from  lr<£land. 

Week 
ended. 1920 

Leinster  and 
Munster 

Ulster  and 
Connaught 

1920. 

1919. 

July  8th 

10,129 

5,792 

1,422 

3,024 

Total  since 
Jan.  1st 

324,207 

123,951 

no  710 

111,152 

CROSS=CHANNEL  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  A.  T.  MATTHEWS. 

Crain.— Wheat  in  fourteen  markets  last  week 
averaged  84s  4d.  per  480  lbs.,  ranging  from  75s. 
8d.  at  Beading  up  to  85e.  lOd.  at  Salisbury. 
Barley  in  seven  markets  averaged  84s.  8d.  per 
400  lbs.,  ranging  from  78s.  2d.  at  King’s  Lynn 
up  to  102s.  lOd.  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Oats  in 
eleven  markets  averaged  64s.  7d.  per  312  lbs., 
ranging  from  56s.  4d.  at  Hull  up  to  70s.  8d.  in 
London.  Wheat  declined  3d.  per  qr.  Barley, 
2s.  3d.,  and  oats,  lid. 

Fat  Cattle.— As  some  markets  are  quoted  by 
the  live  cwt.,  and  others  by  14  lb.  stone  dead 
weight,  it  is  not  possible  to  quote  a uniform 
price.  Those  quoted  by  live  cwt.  averaged  about 
105s..  for  the  best  quality  against  96s.  under 
control.  The  remaining  markets  averaged  Is. 
8id.  per  lb.  against  Is.  6Jd.  under  control.  There 
was  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  both  sheep  and  cattle  at  market.  Cattle  at  all 
markets  quoted  in  the  official  report  numbered 
7,300  against  3,074  in  the  previous  week,  and  a 
three  years’  average  of  7,805  in  the  correspond- 
ing week.  In  London  the  supply  was  only  936. 

Fat  Sheep  and  Lambs.— There  was  a large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sheep  at  market.  In 
all  the  markets  officially  quoted  there  were 
39,058  against  5,454  in  the  previous  week,  and  a 
three  years’  average  of  51,847.  Best  quality 
Downs  averaged  2s.  per  lb.  against  Is.  5d.  under 
control  and  Longwools  23d.  The  price  of  lambs 
of  best  quality  was  27d.  per  lb.  against  the  con- 
trol price  of  17d. 

Fat  Calves  and  Pigs.— The  average  price  of  the 
best  quality  calves  was  21s.  per  lb.,  the  number 
at  market  being  2,338.  Bacon  pigs  realised  an 
average  of  25s.  7d.  per  14  lbs.  tone.  There  was 
a much  shorter  supply  than  in  the  previous  week. 

Dead  Meat. — Very  little  home-killed  beef  or 
mutton  available  until  the  de  control  on  the  5th 
inst.,  when  good  supplies  of  excellent  quality 
were  on  offer.  Prices  rose  considerably  but  de- 
clined rapidly,  butchers  hesitating  to  purchase 
at  the  high  prices  asked.  Some  chilled  Argen- 
tine beef  was  of  exceptional  merit.  Veal  was 
considerably  dearer.  Some  Danish  was  on  offer. 
Plenty  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  was  available. 
Prices  of  third  quality  Australian  mutton  and 
lamb  reduced  to  4s.  per  8 lbs. 

Store  Cattle.— Store  cattle  remain  in  good  de- 
mand, there  being  plenty  of  grass  in  the  pas- 
tures. Daii'y  cows  continue  to  make  high  prices. 


BRITISH  CORN  RETURNS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  price  of 
British  corn  per  quarter  of  8 bushels  as  received 
from  the  Inspectors  of  Corn  Eeturne  for  the  week 
ended  10th  July,  1920,  with  a comparative  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  each  of  the  past  three  years : — 


1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1917. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat 

84  10 

73 

3 

74 

4 

78 

2 

Barley 

..  90  11 

63 

1 

57 

5 

70 

10 

Oats 

..  64  9 

49  11 

47 

0 

55 

1 

Wheat  is  measured  at  the  rate  of  60  Imperial 
pounds  per  bushel,  barely  50  pounds  per  bushel. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

LONDON  (Central),  July  13.— Supplies  of  home- 
killed  mutton  and  beef  on  a lighter  seals;  trade 
generally  slow  at  about  late  rates.  Beef — Scot- 
tish long  sides,  10s.  8d.  to  11s.;  ditto,  short  sides, 
lls.  4d.  to  12s.;  English  and  Irish  oides,  10s.  to 
11s.  8d.;  hinds,  8s.;  fores,  5s.  4d.  Mutton — Home- 
killed,  lls.  8d.  to  12s.;  Austi'allan,  4s.  4d.  to  6s.; 
New  Zealand  ditto,  4s.  8d.  to  6s.;  lamb,  home- 
killed,  12s.;  imported,  8s.  6d.  Veal — English, 

8s.  to  10s.  4d.;  imported,  9s.  Pork — Home-killed, 
10s.  to  13s.  4d.;  imported,  9s.  4d.  per  stone  of 
8 lbs.  Supplies — 306  town-killed  sides  beef,  2,519 
frozen  quarters,  362  bags  beef,  392  carcases  town, 
killed  mutton,  6,046  .imported  mutton  and  lamb. 
75  carcases  imported  pork. 

DERBY,  July  13.— Smaller  supply,  with  quality 
excellent  all  round,  thanks  to  abundance  of  pas- 
turage. Choice  beef  made  up  to  18d.,  sheep.  Is. 
lid.,  lamb.  Is.  per  lb.,  these  prices  being  slightly 
easier  than  last  week.  Pigs  in  brisk  demand ; 
suckers  fetching  up  to  £4.  and  stores  £10.  Market 
generally  moderate  in  tone. 

NEWCASTLE,  July  13. — Large  market,  877 
cattle,  4,410  sheep,  116  pigs,  25  calves.  Prices— 
Beef,  22s.  per  stone:  cows,  16s.  to  18s. ; lamb.  Is. 
7d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.;  young  sheep.  Is.  7d.  to 
Is.  9d.;  porkers,  25s.  per  stone.  Bacon,  253.; 
sows,  21s.;  calves,  lOd.  to  16d.  per  lb. 


ST.  IVES  CATTLE  MARKET.-On  Monday  last 
the  number  of  stock  entered  at  this  market  was  :— 
Beast,  462;  sheep,  832;  pigs,  387;  horses,  9. 
Beef,  95s.  per  cwt;  mutton,  2s.  per  lb.;  lamb,  2s. 
3d.  per  lb.  Fat  and  store  cattle — Slow  trade  from 
£24  to  £39.  Fat  and  store  sheep— Not  so  dear  as 
last  week.  Milch  cows— Good  trade. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

LONDON  (Central),  July  13. — Best  English  eggs,. 
36s.  6d.  to  38b.  6d. ; Irish,  34s.  to  36s.;  best  young 
chicken,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  lb.;  medium  fowls. 
Is.  6d.  to  26.  6d.;  goslings.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.;  tame 
rabbits,  lOd.  to  Is.;  wild  rabbits,  6d.  to  lOd.;  old 
hens.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  lb.;  ducks.  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.— (GAME  & SON.) 

WOOL. 

LONDON,  July  13. — At  the  auctions  to-day  cata- 
logues jointly  comprising  over  10,000  bales  were 
submitted  to  buyers.  Scoured  cross-bred  and 
coarse,  greasy  qualities  continue  to  attract  very 
little  attention.  The  large  offerings  of  greasy 
merino  combing  wool  from  Sydney  sold  well  to 
foreign  as  well  as  home  buyers,  the  best  parcels 
within  the  range  of  36d.  to  57id.  per  lb.;  pieces 
and  broken  ranged  from  24d.  to  45d.,  but  the 
scoured  cross  breds  included  among  these  wools 
were  withdrawn.  The  Victorian  selection  was 
made  up  of  greasy  cross-bred  clips.  Coarse 
grades  were  neglected,  but  mediums  to  flue 
growths  sold  readily  at  prices  ranging  from  21d. 
to  40d.  The  finest  of  the  greasy  merino  comb- 
ings from  West  Australia  met  a good  demand, 
chiefly  on  Yorkshire  account,  also  similar  quali- 
ties from  Tasmania,  the  latter  realising  from 
47d.  to  56d.  per  lb.  New  Zealand  medium  to  fine 
greasy  cross-brede  were  disposed  of  at  full  cur- 
rent rates,  but  coarse  grades,  together  with  slips 
and  scoured  varieties,  commanded  poor  attention. 
The  catalogues  contained  3,091  bales  from  New 
South  Wales,  1,354  Victorian,  1,839  West  Aus- 
tralian, 1,168  Tasmanian,  and  2,616  bales  from 
New  Zealand. 


Send  your  Live  Stock  or  Dead  Meat  to 

ELLIOT!  SHETHERIN6T0N,  Ltd. 

MEAT  SALESMEN 

GLASGOW,  & Fountainbridge,  EDINBURGH 

Live  SteJek,  Cattle,  Sheep.  Pigs.  Calves 
received  to  kill  and  sell  on  Commission 
Offal  haadted  by  special  and  up>to«date  methods 
Consigners  are  assured  of  getting  the  Highest  Market 
Prices  for  their  Stocks,  as  we  have  Special  Arrange^ 
ments  with  the  Leading  Butchers  throughout  the  Country 
Bank  Reference : National  Beink  of  Scotland 
Careful  returns  - Prompt  settlements 
H EAD  Office  : MEAT  MARKET.  GLASGOW 
VVh.  Smith,  Manager 

Telegrams:  "Equinox."  G'asgow.  "Equinox,"  Edinburgh 
Phones:  123'’ 1 24  Bridgcson,  Glasgow.  - - ' - 596  Edinburgh 


WM.  BOSOMWORTH 

AUCTIONEER,  LIVE  STOCK  AGENT 
ANO  DEAD  MEAT  SALESMAN 

269  DUKE  STREET,  GLASGOW 


SHIP  YOUR  FAT  STOCK  TO 
"BOSOMWORTH,  MERKLANDS,  GLASGOW.’’ 
Telegrams:  “BOSOMWORTH,  GLASGOW.” 


FOR  BEST  LONDON  MARKET  PRICES 
Consign 

PICS,  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  CALVES, 

Also  Edible  Offals  (Pigs’  Plucks,  Heads,  etc.),  to 

A.  TOWERS  Sc  CO.. 

(F.  G.  Penman  and  James  Swann) 

243  & 244  CENTRAL  MARKETS,  LONDON,  E.C.1 

(Telegrams: — “ Porca,  London.”). 
CONSIGNMENTS  EITHER  LIVE  OR  DEAD. 
All  Dead  Meat  must  be  sent  to  above  Address. 
LIVE  address  to— A.  TOWERS  & CO.,  LONDON, 
Stratford  Station,  G.E.  Rly. 
Well-equipped  Slaughterhouse  adjoining  raU. 
Prompt  Sales.  Full  Weights. 

Payments  Daily.  Cheques  on  account. 

Telegrams  free  to  Consignors. 
Bankers:  The  London  County  Westminster  and 
Parr’s  Bank.  Ltd.,  134  Aldergate  Street,  E.0.1. 


Printed  and  published  by  THE  BRUNSWICK 
PRESS,  LTD.,  at  the  Office,  179  Great  Brunswick 
Street,  Dublin. 
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The  Best  Machines  to  Buy 


“Johnston”  Mower, 

Very  light  draught  and  capable  of 
cutting  heaviest  crops. 

“Johnston”  Self  Acting  Wheel 
Rake. 

“Blackstone”  Manual  and  Self 
Acting  Rakes. 


Blackstone”  Swath  Turners, 
Hay  Bogies  or  Rick 
Lifters,  Own  Make. 

Johnston”  Binder, 

Lightest  draught,  easiest  to  work 
and  most  satisfactory  on  the  market. 


Full  line  of  ** Johnston**  Spare  Parts  in  stock  HERE  which  IS  ALL  IMPORTANT  FOR  BUYERS 

PAUL  & VINCENT,  LTD. 


BLACKHALL  PLACE,  DUBLIN 


ROWAN’S 


THE  PERFECT 
SEED  SERVICE 


For  Catch  Crop  Seeds,  Spraying  Machines 
Spraying  Materials,  Bee  Hives  and 
Appliances,  Lawn  Mowers,  Planet  Junior 
Hoes  and  Cultivators.  Enquiries  Invited. 


Wires  : 

‘‘  Rowan  ” 

DUBLIN. 


ADDRESS: 
Postal : 


51  & 52  Capel  Street,  Dublin 


31  YEARS  ESTABLISHED 


Telephone  : 

6 7 2 

DUBLIN. 


))> 
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IMPLEMENTS 


PREVENT  OUTBREAKS  OF 

Foot  & Mouth  Disease 

by  using 

Jeyes’  Fluid 

The  daily  use  of  Jeyes’ 
Fluid  protects  against 
Tuberculosis,  Ringworm, 
Parasitic  Mange,  Lice, 
etc. 


Jeyes’  Animal  Pamphlet  sent  free  on 
application. 

Jeyes’  Sanitary  Compounds  Co.  Ld. 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C.4. 


0: 


:0 


THE 

Wonderful 

Mechanism 

of  the  human  structure  should 
never  be  disturbed  by  violent 
purgatives,  which  tend  to 
produce  liabitual  constipation 
through  undue  strain  upon 
the  organs.  The  gently 
stimulating  and  cleansing 
action  of 

Holloway’s 

Pills 

is  w’hat  is  needed.  They 
promptly  remove  all  im- 
purities from  the  system,  and 
strengthen  the  organs  acted 
upon. 

Our  Readers  will  help  us  If  they  will  mention  the 
“ Farmers’  Gazette  ” when  replying  to  advertisements 


THE  COMPLETE  THRESHING  SET 


KcNNANltB  MAMumrrtaEU.  ollBLiM. 
NEWEST 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


HAY  BARNS 

UNDER  BOARD  OF  WORKS  LOAN  FROM 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


Keep  your  MANGELS  Growing 


Two  Dressings  of 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

1 cwt.  at  each  time, 

Makes  a GOOD  CROP  CERTAIN. 


Give  SWEDES  1 cwt. 

And  Watch  the  Result. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  MANURE  MERCHANTS. 


per  acre 


Pamphlets  and  Particulars  free  from 
THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  18  Donegall  Quay. 


BELFAST 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


A NEW  LAMP 

AND  NO  PUMPING  NEEDED! 


SAVE  YOUR  GAS  BILL  by  using  an 
"Incandescent  Paraffin  Oil  Table  Lamp";  it 
burns  only  If  pints  of  Paraffin  Oil  in  18  hours, 
has  an  upright  mantle,  wick,  a " SPECIAL " 
burner  and  a 4'inch  gallery.  The  lamp  is  made 
in  Polished  Brass,  on  a Polished  Black  Base, 
and  gives  an  Incandescent  Light,  85  Candle 
power.  Delivered  complete  on  receipt  of 
your  order  for  35/-  Carriage  Paid,  money  re- 
funded if  not  as  stated.  Send  for  one  to-day. 


‘ DANIEL’S”  DEPOT, 

76,  BROMLEY  ROAD,  BECKENHAM,  KENT 


i 


\ 
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Store  Cattle  Auctions 

EVERY  THURSDAY 

ENTRIES  SOLICITED 

GAVIN  LOW,  Ltd. 

50  PRUSSIA  STREET,  DUBLIN 


WELSH  PONIES 

To  be  sold  by  Auction 

At  50  Prussia  Street,  Dublin 
On  Wednesday,  28th  July 

; Commencing  at  12-30  o'lcock  : 

60  Superior  Ponies 

TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED 

GAVIN  LOW,  Ltd 


Autumn  Sheep  Sales 

ixsr 

DUBLIN  CATTLE  MARKET 

August  20th  (Special),  Sept.  3rd 
Sept.  17th,  Oct.  1st,  Oct.  15th 

EARLY  ENTRIES  INVITED 

GAVIN  LOW,^  LTD. 

50  Prussia  Street,  Dublin. 


ROBERT  CRAIGIE 

AUCTIONEER,  LIVE 
STOCK  SALESMAN,  £rc. 


37  PRUSSIA  STREET,  DUBLIN 


Telephone  2553. 


Te'cgrams:  "Craigi?,  Dublin." 


THE  PADDOCKS,  LIMERICK 

WEEKLlTldARKET 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY, 

FOR  FAT  CATTLE,  STORE  STOCK, 

::  SHEEP  AND  DAIRY  STOCK  ;; 

At  12  o’clock  (New  Time). 

WM.  B.  FITT,  Auctioneer 

46  O’CONNELL  STREET,  LIMERICK 


HANBURY  & POTTERTON 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  SALESMEN 
AND  CORN  MERCHANTS 

SMITHFIELD  HOUSE,  DUBLIN 

Telegrams:  '"Hanbury,  Smithfield,  Dublin." 
Telephone  436. 


STORE  CATTLE  SALES 

AUCTION  EVERY  THURSDAY 
IN  63  PRUSSIA  STREET 

At  1 1 o’clock. 

ENTRIES  REQUESTED. 

GANLY,  SONS  CO. 

USHER'S  QUAY,  DUBLIN 


STORE  CATTLE  SALES 

EVERY  THURSDAY 

E N T R lES  SOLICITED 

R.  J.  VVilkinson 

AUCTIONEERS,  ETC. 

40  6-41  PRUSSIA  STREET,  DUBLIN 


WOOL. 


WOOL. 


SECOND  SALE 

Wednesday,  28th  July 

Woolpacks  free  on  application 

ROBERT  CRAIGIE 

37  PRUSSIA  STREET,  DUBLIN 


JOHN  P.  CUFFE 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  SALESMAN 
::  AUCTIONEER  AND  VALUER 

73  PRUSSIA  ST.  DUBLIN 

Wires:  “Bullocks.  Dublin.’’  'Phone;  4840. 

Lairs  : Prussia  Street  & Manor  Street 
Grass  Parks;  Cabra 
Consignments  receive  prompt  attention 


TWO  UNRIVALLED 

CALF  FOODS 


Cream  Equivalent 
Milk  Cakelettes 


Further  particular^  and  supplies  from 
Dublin  Agent.  i Drogheda  Agent. 

W.  MOSSOP,  1 j aireY, 

Zion  Road,  | 

Eathgar.  Street, 

Dublin.  Drogheda. 

Telegrams:  Mossop.  Dublin. 

Telephone:  No.  188  Eathmines. 


Robson’.s  Belfast  Sales 

Fat  and  Store  Sheep  every  Monday 
Fat  and  Store  Cattle  every  Tuesday 

STORE  CATTLE  A SPECIALITY 

Commission  only  U per  cent,  or  3d.  per  £ realised 
Largest  Mart,  and  best  Clientele  for  a II  classes  of  stock 

JOHN  ROBSON,  Ltd.,  BELFAST 


SEASON  1920 

Ulster  Wool  Auctions 

Send  your  Clip  to  us  for  sale 
Bale  Sheets  on  application 

JOHN  ROBSON,  LIMITED 

BELFAST 


STORE  CATTLE  SALES 

EVERY  THURSDAY,  11.30  Q'CLQCK 

ENTRIES  RECEIVED  UP  TO  10  O'CLOCK 

LAURENCE  CUFFE  6-  SONS 

5 SIVUXMF'IELO,  DUBLIN 


BELFAST  CATTLE  MARKET 

JOHN  COLGAN  & SONS 

Hold  Weekly  Sales  of  Fat  Sheep  every 
Monday  and  Cattle  every  Tuesday. 


WATSON  & BATCHELOR,  LTD. 

CATTLE  MARKET,  GLASGOW 

Telegraphic  Address^"  Cattlepen,  " Glasgow. 

Sales  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Pigs  Daily 
Store  Cattle  Sold  in  Selected  Markets 

Our  men  await  arrival  of  all  Boats. 
Consignments  respectfully  solicited. 
Represented  in  Ireland  by 

Mr.  JOHNO’DONEL,  d.l.,  LARKFIELD 
MANORHAMILTON 


BERGIH,  OXONNOR  & CO., 

CATTLE  SALESMEN 

Olficc:  11  St.  Joseph’s  Road 

OFF  PRUSSIA  S T REET.  D BUN. 

Telegraphic  Address — Approve,  Dublin”  Telephone  No.  j86o 


McKEOWN,  MacKEOGH  & CO. 

Auctioneers,  Valuators,  Cattle.  Sheep  and  Pig 
Salesmen,  Corn.  Hay,  Straw,  and  Potato  Factors,  etc. 

4 HAYMARKET,  DUBLIN. 

LAIRS:  38  MANOR  STREET 

OFFICE  PHONE  : NO.  9.  LAIRS  ; 2059. 

TELEGRAPHIC  1 OFFICE-  FACTORS,  DUBLIN." 
AODRESSESI  I j LAIRS,  SHEEP,  DUBLIN." 


WM.  CASEY  dr  SONS, 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  VALUERS 
::  AND  CATTLE  SALESMEN 


Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  MUch  Cows  sold  every 
Thursday  Dublin  Market.  : : A Trial  Solicited. 

58  Prussia  Street,  Dublin. 

Private  Address:— Hiskinstown,  Killucan,  Co.  Westmeath 
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O’HARA  & EGAN 

SPECIALITIES  s 

Hue  Fires 

**  Asbestos  " Slating  Wall  Sheets 
" Pudlo  " Waterproof  Compound 
‘Kahn”  System  Reinforced 
Concrete 

“Plastex”  Mastic  Compound 
Xerrazzo  Floors 
Durolith 


29  LINCOLN  PLACE,  DUBUN. 


SUTTONS 

LIMITED 

Everythinc  Supplied 

FOR 

Farm  and  Garden* 

Finest  Quality  Seeds. 

Farm  Implements  and 
Machinery. 

All  Kinds  hr  Beat  Mnkara. 

SUTTONS  LIMITED 

11  South  Mall)  CORK  & I 
3 King  Street' Branches  I 


Successful  farmers  appreciate 
” The  Farmers’  Gazette.” 

We  try  to  make  our  service  helpful  to 
progressive  farm  folk. 


SHOW 


ABERDEEN,  JULY  20-23 
£4,608  IN  PRIZES 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats, 
Pigs,  Poultry,  Wool,  Bee  Appli- 
ances and  Honey,  Dairy  Pro- 
duce, Implements  and  Machinery 

PARADES  OF  CATTLE  AND  HORSES, 
GREAT  JUMPING  COMPETITIONS. 

Forestry  Exhibition.  Agricultural  Education.  Butter 
Making  Demonstrations.  ::  Wool  Demonstrations 

ADMISSION.— Tuesday,  20lh  July,  7/6  ; Wed- 
nesday, 5/- (after  5 p-m.).  2/-;  Thursday,  3/»^afler 
5 p.m.)  1/6  ; Friday,  2/;  Children  under  12, 
Thursday  4&  Friday,  1/.  Season  Tickets,  15/- each 
Holders  of  Society's  Long  Service 
Medal  admitted  Free  to  Show. 

GENERAL  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  IN  PAVILION 
On  Wednesday,  at  12.30  p.m. 

John  Stirton,  Secretary. 

GEORGE  IV.  BRIDGE,  EDINBURGH. 


FRUIT  SEASON,  1920. 

PreseiYing  Whole  Fruit  Without  Sugar 


METAL  CAP 


GLASS  DISC 


ONLY  GLASS 
COMES  IN 
CONTACT 
WITH 
THE 

CONTENTS 

2 LB.,  3 LB., 
4 LB.  SIZES 


LLUSTRATED 
PRICE  LIST 
AND 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR 

PRESERVING 
FRUIT 
AT  HOME 
SENT 

ON  RECEIPT 
OF 

POST  CARD 


WHYTE  & SONS,  Ltd.,  BepL  F. 

Glass  and  China  Merchants,  DUBLIN. 


RICK  COVERS 

Largest  Stock  in  lreland,for  Sale  or  Lent  on  Hire. 

FOR  SALE^OR^  LENT  ON 

We  also  Manufacture  every  description  of 

Waterproof  Covers 

FOR  CARTS,  MOTORS,  THRESHERS. 
BINDERS,  YACHTS,  BARGES.  ETC. 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 

PETRIE  "brothers 

Coniractors  to  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  G.P.O..  M.O.W.R.,  etc.,  etc,, 

36  USHERS’  QUAY,  DUBLIN. 

Telegrams— ''Patri,  Dublin.''  Telephone  1675 


Our  Readers  will  help  us  if  they  will  mention  the 
" Farmer,'  Gazette  ''  when  replying  to  advertisements 


FOR  PROFIT  BREED 

PEDIGREE 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

266  Registered  Flocks  in 
45  Counties,  including  85 
Flocks  of  from  3 to  50  Ewes 

Society’s  Great  Annual 

SHOW  & SALE 

AT  IPSWICM 

Aug.  4th  (Ewes),  Aug.  5th  (Rams) 

Catalogues  of  the  Society’s  Auctioneers,  Messrs 
R.  Bond  & Sons,  Ipswich.  Commissions  executed 
by  the  Auctioneers,  or  by  the  Society’s  Experts 
c/o  Secretary,  25  Marlborough  Road.  Ipswich. 


FARMERS  LIKE 

SUFFOLK  PUNCHES 

Because  they  are  such  excellent 
workers,  economical  to  keep, 
and  profitable  to  breed. 

FARM  HORSEMEN  LIKE 

SUFFOLK  PUNCHES 

Because  they  are  docile,  easy 
to  handle,  and  want  so  little 
attention. 

At  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society’s 
Show  and  Sale,  to  be  held 

At  IPSWICH, 

ON  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY, 
JULY  28th  and  29tb, 

343 

Mares,  Fillies,  Foals,  and  Geldings 

of  this  Breed  are  to  be  Sold, 

For  catalogues  and  pai’ticulars  apply  to 
the  Auctioneer,  Hr.  Alfred  Preston,  Wor- 
lingworth,  Framlingham,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Suffolk  Horse  Society,  i[r.  Fred 
Smith,  Woodbridge. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL INSTRUCTION  FOR  IRELAND. 


Crainitig  in  ilgriculturc.  horticulture 
and  Creamery  tnanagement. 

PERSONS  who  desire  to  attend  any  of  the  Coursea 
in  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  during  the  year  1920-21, 
should  apply  without  delay  for  prospectuses,  etc., 
to  the 

SECRETARY, 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland, 

Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 
Envelopes  should  be  marked  “ Agricultural 
Branch,  Sec.  C.” 


E.  & D.  CARTON 

AUCTI  NEERS.  PROBATE  GENERAL  VALUERS 
Corn.  Hay.  Siraw  and  Potato  Merchants 

Manufacturers  of  Chop  &.  Cattle  Feeding  Compounds 

PIG  SALESMEN 

Bruising  and  Grinding  Department 
equipped  xcitli  modern  machinery 
BUYERS  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 
Our  patrons  are  assured  of  personal  and  prompt  attention 

OFFICES— 33  SMITHFIELD,  DUBLIN 

Phones — 2S75  and  2876 
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Macdonald,  Fraser  & Co.,  L^P 

SALE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

PERTH  AUCTION  MARKET. 

FIMDAY  First,  16th  July,  at  10.30  a.m.— PERTH 
GREAT  AMNUAti  SAGE  of 
1,000  Cross,  Half-bred  and  Blackface  Hogge,  and 
Ewes  and  Lambs. 

700  Home-wintered  and  Irish  One  and  Two-yr.- 
old  Bullocks  and  Heitere. 

120  Milch  Cows  and  Calving  Heifers. 


350  HORSES,  CARRIAGES,  AND  HARNESS. 

MONDAY.  26th  July,  at  10.30  a.m. — PERTH 
GREAT  ANNUAL  ,SALE  of 
200  Work  Horses  and  Mares. 

30  to  40  Clydesdale  Colts  and  Fillies. 

100  Carriage  and  Riding  Horses,  Posting  Horses, 
Cobs  and  Ponies. 

Aiso  Carriages  and  Harness,  etc. 

Entries  for  this  Sale  close  on  FRIDAY,  23rd 
July,  at  5 p.m. 


DPDTU  I AMR  QAI  PQ 

PRJDAY,  6th  August.-PERTH  SPECIAL  SALE 
of  Park  Cross,  Half-bred,  and  Three-part-bred 
Lambs,  Grazing  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Milch  Cows. 

FRIDAY,  13th  August.-PERTH  FlRST 
ANNUAL  SALE  of  Cross  and  Half-bred  Lambs, 
all  classes  of  Feeding  Sheep,  Cattle,  and  Cows. 

Perth  Two  Days’  Sale  of  Lambs,  Cattle, 
and  Cows. 

THURSDAY.  19th  August.-PERTH  FIRST 
GREAT  ANNUAL  SALE  of  Blackface  and 
Cheviot  Ewe  and  Wether  Lambs. 

FRIDAY,  20th  August.-PERTH  SECOND 
SPECIAL  SALE  of  Cross,  Half,  and  Three-part- 
bred  Lambs,  Cattle  and  Milch  Cows. 


INVERNESS  AUCTION  MARKET. 

TUESDAY,  10th  August.  — INVERNESS 

GREAT  SALE  of  Cross  and  Half-bred  Lambs, 
Blackface  and  Cheviot  Ewe  and  Wether  Lambs, 
and  Ewes  (suitable  for  foggage),  and  Grazing 
Cattle. 

TUESDAY,  17th  August.  — INVERNESS 

GREAT  ANNUAL  SPECIAL  SALE  of  Cross  and 
Half-bred  Lambs,  Blackface  and  Cheviot  Ewe  and 
Wether  Lambs,  ail  classes  of  Grazing  Sheep  and 
Cattle. 

ANNUAL  SALE  AT  LAIRG. 

WEDNESDAY,  11th  August.  — At  LAIRG 
(Sutherlandshire).— GREAT  ANNUAL  SALE  of 
Cheviot  and  Blackface  Ewe  and  Wether  Lambs, 
Grazing  Sheep,  West  Highland  and  Cross  Cattle. 
Milch  Cows,  and  Horses. 


GLASGOW  AUCTION  MARKET. 

WEDNESDAY  First,  at  9.30  a.m.— GLASGOW 
AUCTION  MARKET. — Usual  Large  Weekly  Sup- 
plies of  Prime  Fat  Bullocks,  Heifers,  Cows  and 
Bulls;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  Calves  and  Swine. 


GREAT  SALES  OF  PEDIGREE  SHORTHORN 
AND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS 

WEDNESDAY,  1st  September  next.— At  Tulli- 
allan,  Kincardine-on-Forth.— Dispersion  of  the 
world-famed  Herd  of  Pedigree  Shorthorns  be- 
longing to  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Sivewright,  numbering  about  80  head. 

THURSDAY,  2nd  September  next.— At  Garbity, 
near  Keith — Dispersion  Sale  of  the  famed  Herd 
of  Pedigree  Shorthorns  belonging  to  the  Execu- 
tors of  the  late  Mr.  James  Mac  William,  number- 
ing about  60  head. 

FRIDAY,  3rd  September  next. — At  Inverness 
Auction  Market.— Highly  Important  Sale  of  Pedi- 
gree Shorthorns  belonging  to  Captain  MacGilli- 
vray  of  Calrossie,  late  Aldie,  numbering  about 
40  head,  and  a very  choicely-bred  lot  of  33  Short- 
horns from  the  famed  Herd  belonging  to  General 
Lord  Lovat,  Beaufort  Castle. 

TUESDAY,  12th  October.— ANNUAL  SALE  of 
the  Collynie  and  Uppermill  Shorthorns,  belonging 
to  Ml'.  William  Duthie,  Mr.  J.  Duthie  Webster, 
and  Mr.  James  Durno. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  13th  and  14th 
October.— Aberdeen  Annual  Autumn  Sale  of 
Shorthorn  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  Heifers,  Cows, 
and  Bulls. 

FRIDAY,  15th  October,  at  Balcairn,  Oldmel- 
drum.— Annual  Sale  of  High-class  Pedigree  Short- 
horn Bull  Calves  and  Heifers,  comprising  28  Bulls 
and  10  or  12  Females,  belonging  to  F.  L.  Wallace, 
Eeq.,  of  Balcairn. 

FRIDAY,  15th  October  next  (immediately  afte'* 
Balcairn  Sale). — At  Saphock,  Oldmeldrum  — Sale 
of  an  exceptionally  Choice  Lot  of  Shorthorns,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  comprising  about 
50  head. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

WEDNESDAY,  15th  September  next. — Disper- 
sion Sale  of  the  renowned  Herds  of  Pedigree 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Maconachie,  Norstead,  Oldham,  and  Colonel 
Wayland,  Monks  Norton  Park. 

TUESDAY,  19th  October  (and  following  day  if 
necessary),  at  Aberdeen.— Annual  Sale  of  Peli- 
gree  Aberdeen-Angus  Heifer  and  Bull  Calves. 
Heifers,  Cows,  and  Bulls. 

This  Sale  will  include  the  Entire  Herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle,  belonging  to  Mr.  George 
Duff,  Towiemore,  Keith. 

The  Dispersion  Sale  of  the  Fained  Herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  belonging  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  late  Colonel  MTnroy  of  'The  Burn,  Edzell, 
will  take  place  early  in  September  next.  Full 
particulars  in  future  advertisements. 


Macdonald,  Fraser  & Go.,  Ltd. 


SHOWS  AND  NOTICES. 

CLONMEL  HORSE  SHOW  SOCIETY 

THE  30th  annual  SHOW 

of  Horses,  Foxhounds,  Cattle, 

Sheep,  Swine,  Goats,  Poultry,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  Honey,  &c,  will  be  held 

At  the  SHOW  GROUNDS,  CLONMEL 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  5lh  and  6th,  1920 

Entries  Close  19th  July 

Full  Programme  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

V.  MORTON  JACKSON. 

Offices:  Courthouse,  Clonmel. 


County  Meath  Agricultural  Society,  Ltd. 


Great  Show  at  Navan 

On  Tuesday,  3rd  August,  1920 


Hunter  Classes,  Polo  Ponies,  Jump- 
ing and  Driving,  open  to  all  Ireland. 

Entries  close  19th  July  for  Jumping, 
and  Driving  on  31st  July,  and  at  Post. 

Train  arrangements  good,  but  see  later  Advt. 
Charges  for  Admission  same  as  usual. 
::  No  Entertainment  Tax.  ;;  :: 


Prize  Lists,  Entry  Forms,  and  all  inf ormation  from 

THE  SECRETARY,  Show  Grounds,  NAYAN 


Mid-Ulster  Shorthorn  Breeders’Association 


ANNUAL  SALE 

In  the  Market  Yard,  Cookstown 

Wednesday,  15th  Sept.,  1920 

Entries  Close  AUGUST  4th. 
Messrs.  J.  Thornton  & Co,  Auctioneers 

Particulars  and  Entry  Forms  from 
T,  J.  CRAWFORD,  Molesworlh  Rd.,  Cookstown 


Successful  farmers  appreciate 
“ The  Farmers’  Gazette.” 

We  try  to  make  our  service  helpful 
to  progressive  farm  folk. 


Co.  Louth  Show 

At  Ardce,  Thursday  22nd  July,  1920 

Jumping  and  Driving  Competitions 
ENTRIES  CLOSE  17th  JULY 

The  7.30  a.m.  express  from  Belfast 
and  the  12.30  p m.  from  Dublin 
will  stop  at  Dromin  on  day  of 
Show,  and  connections  will  run 
to  Ardee  on  arrival.  00a 

ADMISSION  TO  GROUND  2/- 


Prize  Lists  and  Entry  Forms  from  the 
SECRETARY,  ARDEE. 


MARYBOROUGH 


AGRICULTURAL  SHOW 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

Sh  ow  Grounds,  Maryboro’ 

(Adjacent  to  the  Railw.iy  Station), 

On  Wednesday,  28th  July,  1920. 

HORSE  JUMPING  COMPETITION 

LAST  DAY  OF  ENTRY— JULY  17th. 

You  are  requested  to  send  in  your  Entries  as  soon 
as  possible,  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  HIGGS,  Ballyclider,  MARYBOROUGH, 
to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed, 
and  from  whom  Prize  Sctiedules  and  Entry  Forms 
can  be  had  on  application. 


SLIGO  SHOW 

28th  JULY,  1920 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs, 
Goats,  Poultry,  Butter,  Cheese, 
(Irish),  Honey.  Jumping  and 
Gymkana — 122  classes,  including 
Shorthorn  Championship  of  Con- 
naught, and  Special  classes  for 
Irish  Draught  Sires  and  Mares 


ENTRIES  CLOSE  17th  JULY,  1920. 

T.  Brien,  Secretary,  Wine  Street,  Sligo. 
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PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

J)  per  Word.  1/-  for  12  (minimum) 
• • Every  Extra  Word,  Id, 

NO  DISCOUNT  FOR  SERIES 


EDUCATIONAL. 

niHE  AGRICULTURAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
J.  COLLEGE  (Sec.  P.),  Ripon,  Yorks.— Splendid 
Postal  Courises  of  Instruction  in  Mixed  Stock, 
Arable  and  Dairy  Farming,  Manures,  Vet., 
Buildings,  etc.  National  Diploma  in  Dairying. 
Special  Band  Agency,  Surveying  and  Valuation 
(,'ourse.  Prospecius  free. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS, 

For  sale — Two  doz.  Fawn  and  White  Runner 
Drakes  and  Ducks  (Kennedy’s);  four  months 
old;  record  laying  strain;  would  also  make  very 
fine  show  birds.  Mrs.  Kieran,  Drumcar,  Dun- 
leer.  p98 


HENS  and  TABLE  CHICKENS 
WANTED 

Send  your  Live  Poultry  and  Rabbits  to  the  Lead- 
ing Firm,  and  have  the  full  genuine  London 
Market  Value.  Cash  daily.  Any  number  re- 
ceived. Crates  supplied.  Established  over  a 
century. 

WALLER  &C0.,  The  Live  Poultry  Salesmen 

308  Central  Markets,  Smithfield,  London,  E.C.  1. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Active  Hand  for  large  grazing  farm  in 
Wicklow;  state  terms  expected,  with  house, 
gra.ss  of  cow,  firing,  garden. — Miss  Tynte,  Dun- 
lavin,  Co.  Wicklow. 

WANTED,  now  or  term.  First-class  Married 
Ploughman ; good  horseman ; knowledge 
all  farm  machinery;  age,  wage.s,  and  reference 
to  Box  P99,  this  office. 


CATTLE. 

An  All-Black  Kerry  Cow,  near  calving,  for 
Sale;  also  several  heavy  in-calf  Black 
Kerrie.s. — “ Owners,”  Lettercollum,  Timoleague, 
Cork.  p88 

1TOR  Sale— Bull  Calf;  calved  23rd  July,  1919, 
by  Dairy  bull — Ashgrove  Autocrat,  out  of 
dam  yielding  48  lbs.  milk  daily;  price  reason- 
able.— For  particulars  apply  C.  T.  O’Leary, 
I’rohus,  Rathcoole,  Banteer. 

HALFBRED  Holstein  Heifer  for  Sale;  in  milk 
and  in  calf  to  pedigree  Holstein  bull— 
Blake,  Crowbally,  Castlemartyr,  Cork.  p92 

WANTED— Good  Shorthorif  Bull,  While, 

about  18  months  old;  state  price  and  full 

particulars  to — Box  PlOO,  this  Office. 


SHEEP. 

i LL  Classes  of  Mountain  Sheep  tor  Sale.— 
Apply  R.  L.  Wilson,  Island  House,  Poyntz- 
pass.  P34 


PIGS. 

I[10R  SALE— A Litter  of  Pure-bred  Pedigree 
' Large  White  Ulster  Pigs  of  choice  strain 
and  finality;  for  price  and  particulars— Apply  R. 
Trenor,  Dungiven,  Co.  Derry.  p90 


UCl  nnV  Herd  of  Pedigree  Large  Yorks; 
In  t UU  U I some  choice  Pure-bred  Sows  (in- 
young) ; also  Young  Gilts  and  Boars  of  selected 
prize-winning  strains  now  for  Sale. — Harding, 
Clondrohed,  Macroom. 


]%/|"ULKBAR  Prize-winning  Large  York  Pigs.— 
This  Herd  consists  of  about  fifty  Breeding 
Sows,  which  have  been  selected  as  first-class 
nurses  to  produce  quick  maturing  bacon ; Sows 
and  Boarsal  ways  for  Sale. — Apply  A.  M.  O’Mara, 
Mulkear  Lodge,  Limerick.  p496 


1>EDIGREE  Berkshire  Gilts  and  Boars  for 
Sale;  very  promising.— Apply,  Estate  Office, 
Killarney. 

WANTED— Two  well-bred  Young  Sows,  due  to 
farrow  about  October;  state  price  delivered 
Ballinasloe.— Box  789,  Eason’s  Advertising 
Agency,  Dublin. 


INDIAN  Runner  Fawn  and  White  Ducks  and 
Drakes  for  Sale;  Wilson’s  strain;  great 
layers;  12s.  6d.  to  15s.  6d.  Also  Houdan  Hens 
and  Cock ; splendid  breeding  pen. — Manager, 
Ballydivity,  Dervock. 

INDIAN  Runner  Drakes. — Special  offer  of  splen- 
did stock  birds  until  July  30th;  three  drakes, 
£2  lOe.;  tw'o  drakes,  £1  15s;  prices  rise  in 
August;  all  birds  from  trap-nested  stock.— Miss 
H.  G.  Young,  Galgorm  Castle,  Ballymena.  p93 

Mrs.  S.  W.  fox  is  booking  Settings  from  her 
celebrated  pen  of  A.-B.  turkeys,  reduced 
from  1st  May  to  36s.  per  doz.;  also  White  Wyan- 
dotte, White  Leghorn,  Rhode  Island  Red,  8s.  doz.; 
all  carriage  paid.— Belmont,  Stewartstown,  Co. 
Tyrone. 

PULLETS,  laying,  10s.  6d.  each;  March,  1920, 
10s.  6d.  each.  £6  dozen ; Chickens,  2 to  5 
months  old.  3s.  6d.  each,  40s.  dozen.  Stamp  for 
List  30  breeds. — Continental  Poultry  Exporters, 
Stratford,  Essex. 

The  As.hbourne  Model  Farm,  Queenstown 
Junction,  have  a limited  number  of  First 
and  Second-year-old  Hens  of  Cook's  famous 
strain.  Light  Sussex  and  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
suitable  for  making  up  into  breeding  pens  at 
25s.  each,  carriage  forward,  or  a Pen  of  Eight 
Hens  and  a Cock  at  £8  10s. 


3/6  THE  SEXOMETER  3/6 

This  remarkable  instrument  (Patented  1909) 
will  correctly  tell  the  sex  of  anything  alive, 
the  fertility  and  sex  of  eggs,  plants,  bulbs,  etc. 

3/6,  carriage  paid 

WILLIAMS  SEXOSCOPE  WORKS, 
II  Stopford  Road,  Plalitow,  Lenden,  E.  II, 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  WANTED  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

POtlLTBY,  EGGS.  BABBITS  AND  FISH 

All  kinds  Live  and  Dead  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Eggs,  Fish, 
etc.  Best  Prices  Paid.  Cuh  and  Empties  Daily. 
Bankers:  Barclay  & Co.,  Manor  Park.  Established 
over  50  years.  Telegrams:  “ Symons,  Manor  Park.” 
Send  direct  to  Retailers  and  save  middlemen’s  profits. 

SYMONS  BBOS.,  Manor  Park,  London,  E12 


WANTED— Six  March  Pullets;  good  laying 
strain ; state  price  delivered  Kingstown. — 
Box  789B,  Eason’s  Advertising  Agency,  Dublin. 


VETERINARY. 

CflDC  TCATO  and  Swollen  Udders  quickly 
OUnr  I CM  I O cured  by  COWLINE.  No- 
thing like  it,  1 tin,  1/9;  3 tins,  5/-;  6 tins,  9/-; 
12  tins.  17/6.— SHAWYER,  .Swindon,  Wilts.  27 


HORSES. 

ri'lWO  Clydesdale  Stallions  to  he  Let  for  farm 
X work  from  now  until  next  March;  both 
warranted;  quiet  in  all  single  and  double  work, 
and  may  be  used  for  a few  mares.— Apply  Box 
P84,  this  Office. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 


EGGS  IN  ABUNDANCE  by  using 

K.  L.  M. 

POULTRY  FOOD. 

22/-  PER  CWT.  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

J.  KILPATRICK,  37  Church  Lane 

BELFAST. 


MACHINERY  & IMPLEMENTS. 

A NYTHING  in  Mechanical  Supplies — Belting, 
2\.  Packing,  Jointing  Materials,  Hose,  Oils, 
Shafting,  Pulleys,  Gun-barrel,  Tools,  and  Engin- 
eers’ Stores  generally,  can  best  be  obtained  from 
Tuck’s,  Lower  Abbey  Street.  Dublin.  Established 
1830.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 


TtOR  SALE — McCormick  Binder;  never  used. — 
. Apply  J.  T.  Kerr,  Barron,  Sligo. 


FARM  PRODUCE. 

Tfl  CADlfCDC  ALL  CLASSES  OF 
I B FHIimCIfB  FEATHERS  WANTED.  We 

are  also  open  to  buy  at  full  market  prices  Hides 
and  Skins  of  every  description,  which  you  may 
have  through  mortality  or  accident.  Please  salt, 
bundle,  and  forward  to 

THE  IRISH  FEATHER  CO.,  LTD., 

Tara  Street,  Dublin. 

Labels  and  all  particulars  on  application.  51 


GOATS. 

The  Irish  Goat  Society  has  now  ready  several  -■ 
Anglo-Nubian,  Toggenburg  Male  Kids  from 
12s.  to  30s.  each;  carriage  extra;  all  pedigree 
beet  milking  strain.— Apply  Saunders,  Trillick. 
pl04 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— Large  and  Early  York, 
Giant  Dutch,  Curleys,  Drumheads,  Thous- 
and Headed  Kale,  etc.,  2e.  per  100,  17s.  6d.  per 
1,000.  Celery  Plants.  6s.  6d.  100.  All  carriage 
paid.— J.  Smart  and  Son,  Boyne  Valley  Gardens, 
Drogheda.  ________________ 


HARNESS. 

CIOOD  VALUE  IN  COB  AND  PONV 

r HARNESS. 

Cart  and  Plough  Harness  a Speciality. 

T.  SMITH  & SON,  Manufacturers, 

92  and  93  Marlborough  Street, 

Telephone : Dublin  3205. 


INCOME  TAX. 

INCXIME  TAX  Recovered;  no  failures;  Returns 
filled;  Accounts  prepared. — J.  T.  Wallace.  Ex- 
pert, 68  Dame  Street,  Dublin.  pl80 

Repayment  claims,  Returns,  Appeals,  Farm 
Accounts  prepared.  I am  Income  Tax  Ex- 
pert to  the  Co.  Dublin  Farmers’  Association  and 
the  Co.  Carlow  Farmers’  Association. 

W.  BOURKE  (LATE  SURVEYOR  OF  TAXES), 

74  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

COL.  BALFOUR’S  FARMERS’  ACCOUNT 
BOOK.— New  edition  specially  revise3  for 
Income  Tax  Return;  the  simplest  method.  6s. 
6d. — J.  and  G.  Innes,  7 Burnside,  Cupar,  Fifeshire. 


Farm  and  Poultry  Account  Books  and  Service 
Records — A spdendid  selection ; free  speci- 
mens sent  on  request.— Rippin  & Baker,  The 
Newarkes,  Leicester. 


SOIL  FACTS,  or  the  Origin  of  Soils  (2nd  Edi- 
tion).—EVERY  Farmer  needs  this  book. 
Price,  9d.;  by  post.  Is.  Publishers:  The  Bruns- 
wick Press,  Jjtd.,  Brunswick  House,  Dubl  u. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARMY  Cardigan  Jackets  (repaired),  6s.;  ex- 
ceptional  value;  Engineers’  Blue  Jackets. 
6s.;  Khaki  'lunics,  6s.;  Serge  Riding  Breeches, 
8s.  6d. ; all  delivered.— Currie’s,  29  Downing 
Street.  Manchester. 


Binder  Twine*for  Sale.— We  have  a few  tons 
best  quality  to  clear  at  100/-  per  cwt.; 
freight  paid. — Wm.  McEvoy,  Ltd.,  Moiintmellick. 


PUAikl  CA\IfC>  (^mplete  in  leather  case 
Wnftin  OMllO  ■ with  handles,  saw  set  and 
file,  14s.  6d.,  post  paid.— Dept.  F.,  Gahan  and  Co., 
3 Dame  Street,  Dublin. 


P||T|  CDV  Razors  from  3s.  6d.  to  10s.;  Safety 
Wy  I l»Cn  I Razors  from  2s.  6d.  to  21s.; 

Scissors  from  3s.  6d;  Pocket  Knives,  from  4s.  to 
50s.;  Table  Knives,  from  22s.  per  doz.;  Dessert 
Knives,  from  18s.;  Forks,  Spoons  from  7s.  6d. ; 
postage  extra.  We  also  hold  a large  and  varied 
stock  of  Stainless  Table.  Dessert,  and  Carving 
Knives.  Prices  on  application.— CAH  AN  AND 
CO.,  Dept.  E.,  3 Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

Give  ■■  her  ” a Box  of  specially  delicious 
hand-made  Chocolates;  in  dainty  box,  6s., 
post  free.- Temple  Chocolate  Co.,  5 Dorset  Street, 
Whitefriars,  London,  E.C.4. 


[71ARMYARD  Manure  in  wagon  lots;  cheap.— J. 
D L.  Healy,  St.  Therese,  Whitehall,  Dublin. 


MEAT  AND  FOOD  MINCtRS.^oTpoll 

try  keepers.  Special  offer.  12,'6  each,  post  paid. 
Dept.  E.,  Gahan  and  Co.,  3 Dame  Street.  Dublin. 


MEN’S  New  Civilian  Boots,  black  or  toney, 
20s.  pair;  Army  Grey  Socks,  2s.  9d. ; 
Shirts,  finest  quality,  8s.  6d.;  Braces,  Is. — 

Ctirrie’s,  29  Downing  Street,  Manchester. 

Twenty  Thousand  Army  Rubber  Ground 
Sheets,  6 ft.  x 3 ft.;  suitable  covering  out- 
houses, etc. ; 20s.  dozen,  carriage  paid.— Currie’s. 
29_Downing  Street,  Manchester. 

UP-TO-DATE  methods  of  keeping  accounts. 

The  Noall  Farm  Account  Book,  9/-;  Milk 
Record  Book's  and  Pads;  the  Parkside  Inventory. 
2/6;  free  specimens  sent  on  request.— Ripj>in  A- 
Baker,  The  Newarkes,  Leicester. 

ATER-FINDING  by  Expert.  Fbr  terms 
apply  Pirn,  Fancroft,  Roscrea. 


Successful  farmers  appreciate  the  FARMERS’ 
G.tZETTE.  We  try  to  make  our  service  helpful 
to  progressive  farm  folk. 


July  17,  HJ20. 


THE  EAHMERl^'  GAZETTE. 


8.S.? 


WE  ARE  THE  RIGHT 
PEOPLE  TO  MAKE  YOUR 

BREECHES 

Cu4:  to  measure,  tailored  and 
finished  by  experts  at  about 
half  the  price  usually  charged 

DRILL  BREECHES 

FOR  SUMMER  USE 
WASH  and  WEAR  WELL 


from 


30/- 


per  pair 


OR  IN  OUR  from 

RIDING  TWEEDS,  *^0/ 

BEDFORD  CORDS,  &c.,  0\fl“ 

SEND  FOR  PATTERNS 

Please  say  whether  Drills  or 
heavier  Materials  are  wanted 

BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES  C« 

29  GT,  TITCHFIELD  8T„  OXFORD  ST. 
=====  LONDON,  W.1 = 


WE  ARE  WANTING 

RABBIT  SKINS 

KID,  OTTER,  FOX  and  BADGER 
SKINS. 

SallenT  will  do  well  to  commanicate  with  as, 
HIQHEST  PRICES  PAID. 

We  pay  Carriage  from  any  part  of  Ireland. 

Z.WOOLFSON  & SONS, 

1 & 2 Island  Street,  Dublin 

’PHONE.  DUBLIN  4589. 

Reference : Hibernian  Bank,  Camden  St.  Branch, 
Dublin. 


Willsons 

Cari3ciiar» 

Pic  Powders 

Keep  pigs  healthy 
and  increase  their 
Market  Value 


IT  PAID  WELL  TO  USE 
WILLSON’S  CANADIAN  PIC 
POWDERS  WHEN  PORK  WAS 
ONLY  HALF  THE  PRICE  IT  IS 
TO-OAY,  IT  WILL  DOUBLY  PAY 
TO  USE  THEM  MOW. 


WILLSON'S  CANADIAN  PIC 
POWDERS  will  very  quickly 
increase  the  weight  of 
your  pigs. 

Making  Pig  Powders  is  our  business,  we  keep  a factory 
going  turning  out  nothing  else,  and  we  also  keep  an 
experimental  piggery. 

We  could  print  thousands  of  testimonials  but  adver- 
tising space  is  so  costly  we  give  you  the  value  in  quality 
instead 

Agents  in  most  towns,  but  should  you  have  diCBculty  in 
obtaining,  write  us  for  nearest  Agent’s  Name. 

6 Powders  6d.,  post  free  7d.  I 42  Powders  2/9.  post  free  3/- 
14  ,.  1/-  „ 1/2  I 126  „ 8/.  .,  8/- 

And  in  bulk  in  tin  with  measure.  21/-  post  free. 

Sole  eManufacturer  : STEPHEN  WILLSON, 
7 A 8 BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN. 


KILOH’S 

Fattening  Powder  for  Pigs 

KEEPS  Pigs  thriving  and  healthy, 
and  increases  the  value  of  the  food. 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

Price  6d.  Per  Packet 


Cork  Chemical  & Drug  Co. 

(Late  Kiloh’s) 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  CORK 


WOOL 


lor  manufacture  into  Tweeds 
and  Blankets  may  now  be 
sent  us . Patterns  and  Charges 
on  application. 

A.  & J.  MAONAUCHTON,  Manufrs.,  Pitlochry. 


FAIRBANKS 

MORSE 


Water-Cooled 
Magneto  Ignition 
Speed  Regulator 
No  Lamp 

SIMPLE 

DURABLE 

ECONOMICAL 


OIL  ENGINES 


KENNAN&  SONS,  Ltd. 


Distributing  Agents 
for  Ireland 


For 

Sawing  Timber 
Threshing  Corn 
Pumping  Water 
Electric  Lighting 

Food  Preparing 
Machinery 


Fishamble  St.  Dublin 


REDUCINE 

THE  GREAT  IRISH  REMEDY 
FOR  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES 

will  cure  by  a simple  process  of  absorption  the 
worst  cases  of  Sprung  Tendon,  Bog  Spavin,  Curb, 
Splint,  Thoropin,  Wind  Galls,  Sprung  Hock, 
Big  Knees,  Collar  Sores,  and  Open  Wounds. 

The  "Reducine”  way  is  the  humane  way  to  treat  your  horse.  Its 
application  causes  no  pain  and  leaves  no  blemish — it  penetrates  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  gradually  absorbs  the  cause,  and  the  horse 
can  be  worked  or  exercised  all  the  time.  It  will  produce  excellent 
results  while  at  grass  for  the  horse  will  not  bite  at  it  and  files  shun  it. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  SADDLERS. 

^ 10/6  ^ 

Write  for  the  Reducine  Booklet  to-day. 

The  Reducine  Company, 

45  STORE  STREET,  DUBLIN 

WKK.' 
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GET  IT  FROM  - 

ATKINS 

Bee 

We  hold  a large 
up-to-date  Stock. 
Our  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.  Ask  us 
to  send  you  a copy 

Appliances 

John  Atkins  & Co.,  Ltd. 

54  South  Mall.  CORK. 


Hives 

And 


STACK  SHEETS-Made  of  SUPERIOR  NAVY 
TWILLED  CANVAS,  DOUBLE  HAND  SEWN, 

fitted  with  TARRED  HEMP,  extra  long  TIE 
CORDS,  lettered  and  CARRIAGE  PAID;  7 by  6 
yds.  96/-;  8 Ijy  6 yds.,  110/-;  8 by  8 yds.,  144/-;  10 
by  8 yds.,  180/-;  10  by  10  yds.,  226/-;  12  by  10 
yds.  270/-.  ALL  sizes  STOCKED.  Samples 
FREE.  Order  EARLY  AND  ENSURE  DELIVERY. 
DEAL  with  the  ACTUAL  MAKERS.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


IMPROVED  WATERPROOF  OIL  COVERS,  all 

pure  best  long  Flax,  hand  made  through9Ut. 
We  are  offering  our  LARGE  STOCKS  of  all  sizes 

VERY  CHEAP.  “ROTPROOF”  COVERS,  3/-  per 

square  yard.  Samples  FREE.  COAL  BAGS 
AND  SACKS  of  all  kinds.  You  will  save  money 
by  sending  for  free  samples  and  prices  of  our 

"UNBEATABLE”  ENDLESS  DRIVING  BELTS, 

the  finest  obtainable.  DEAL  with  the  ACTUAL 
MAKERS  and  thus  SAVE  Middleman’s  Profit.— 

POTTER  BROS.,  Dept.  " G.,”  SHREWSBURY. 
Awarded  40  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  for 
superiority.  65  Years’  Continuous  Reputation. 
CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND  AD- 
MIRALTY OFFICE. 


I o BASIC  SLAG 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Bilston,  “ Springvale,” 

Early  Rooking  Necesnary  to  Secure  Supplies 

FEEDING  CAKES,  &c. 

DECORTICATED  COTTON  SEED  MEAL 

Government  Supply.  immediate  delivery  on  favourable  term, 

LAWES’  CHEMICAL  MANURE  CO.,  Ltd. 

22  EOEN  quay.  nUBUN 


THE  MAJESTIC 

Rotary  Washing  Machine 

ROLLER  BBARIMQB 
VIRGINIA  WHITE  CEDAR  TUB 
ELECTRIC- WELDED  WIRE  HOOPS 

For  Families,  Hotels,  Laimdries,  Institutions 
and  all  who  have  washing  to  do. 

The  Best,  most  darable,  and  lightest  Fanning  Rotary  Washing 
Machine  made. 


Order  through  Your  Local  Ironmonger. 

Wholesale  Only — 

JOHN  C.  PARKES&  SONS,  Ld. 

COOMBE.  DUBLIN. 


“PHCENIX” 

Compound  Cakes  and  Meals 


It  is  NOT  what  you  pay.,  but 
what  you  GET  for  the  payment. 


The  “ Phoenix  ” products  have  stood  the  test  of 
public  opinion  since  the  year  1850. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  PHCENIX  OIL  MILL, 

Branch  of  the  British  Oil  and  .Cake  Mills,  Limited, 

3 Rumford  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 
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Established  183Z. 

Telephone— S5S1.  Private  Branoh  Exehanie. 

BROOKS 

THOM4S  & CO.  Limited 

Cement — “Red  Lion”  Brand. 
Seasoned  Timber. 

Rolled  Steel  Joists. 

Slates.  Joinery. 

Fire  Clay  Goods. 

Window  Glass. 
Ironmongery. 

Plumbing  Materials. 

Sheet  Lead. 

Sanitary  Goods. 

Cooking  Ranges. 

Paints  and  Oils. 

Paper  Hangings. 

Gas  Fittings. 

Electric  Light  Fittings. 


Builders*  Providers. 


Sackville  Place,  Lr.  Abbey  St. 

DUBLIN. 


Fly  In 
Sheep 

s lifm 

or  Maggot  Lotion  quickly  deetroye 
maggots  in  sheep  and  prevente  the  fly 
striking  again.  Cures  the  Scab,  Shah, 
etc.,  in  sheep.  Price  2/1  A 3/9  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  Chemists. 

J.  H.  CUFF  & SONS,  Cattle  Market,  London,  N. 


MEAT  & FOOD  MINCERS 

FOUR  PLATES 

Large  Consignment  Arrived. 


Special  Offer  12  6 each  post  paid 


Department  E. 

GAMAN  Sc  Co. 

3 DAME  STREET,  DUBLIN 


TURNERS* 

GRINDING  CRUSHING 
IVML.L.S 


Are  the  Best  for  Dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  Grain, 


Farmers,  Corn  Merchants,  &c., 
will  find  the  “ Turner  ” Combined 
aoBBiRBD  BILL  specially  suited  for  their 

r«R  ORDIHIBO  ^ . 

AHooBiNDina.  requirements. 

E.  K.  a F.  TURNER.  Ltd.  (188),  IPSWICH 

Aobkti  pea  UtSTaa: 

A.  S.  RITCHIE  AND  CO.,  89  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


Gnpiss'  CoDstitntiOD  Balls 


RED  WATER  yy  ForGre&se,  Swelled  Legs, 

Bishop  s Court.  H Cracked  Heels.  Coughs, 

Straffan,  Ireland.  JLlV/l  DOO  Colds.  Sore  Throats, 

Oot  27th  1915.  Disordered  Liver,  Brokei 

Dear  Sirs  * ‘Wind  InMaenia,  Loss  of  Appetite,  6e. 

eafi  CupisTLir  f(  0 HI  A Z.t  Hove‘*or  Kowf  *ms* 
Blood  Murrain  in  Cattle  | |^  | [ A 
Which  is  so  very  preva- UaUlC 

Health,  Scouring  in  Calves,  Ac. 

Sheep 


lent  in  Ireland,  andoeca. 
slons  heavy  losses,  I find 
2 of  your  Balls  adminis- 
tered the  moment  the 
animal  is  detected  is  the 
most  simple  and  satis- 
factory remedy 

Yours  faithfully. 

E.  KiniKDT. 


For  Rot  or  Fluke  and  for 
keeping  in  Health,  Assist- 
ing to  get  into  Conditien, 
Soonrlng  In  Lambs,  Ac, 


Prepared  upwards  of  SO  years 
by  the  late 

FRANCIS  CUPISS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Oiss,  Norfolk. 

Sold  all  Clumists  tmd  Patent  Uedieine  Vendtre,  in  Pmeketi  at 
1/9  ond  3/6  each,  6 SmoJl  PaelctU  10/-,  6 Large  Packets  20/.-, 
12  Large  Packets  38/-;  er  direct  frm  Francis  CupIss,  Ltd., 
The  Wilderness,  DIss,  Norfolk,  on  receipt  of  amount. 


Increase  your 
Potato  Profits. 

A Powell  Digger  more  than  saves  its 
cost  in  one  Season,  and  easily  pays  for 
itself  in  actual  savings  over  any  other 
machine.  The  potatoes  are  got  up  quicker 
with  fewer  hands  and  less  damage  with  the 
Powell  than  is  possible  otherwise. 


Simply  drop  us  a 
post-card  at  once 
asking  for  Catalogue 
DF  1418. 

It  will  certainly  pay 
you  to  do  so. 


It  is  the  only  machine  fitted  with  both  Roller  and  Ball 
Bearings  and  New  Patent  Attachment,  and  adjustments 
which  enable  the  machine  to  be  arranged  for  use  in  any 
soil,  and  do  the  work  cleanly  and  easily.  Winner  of 
over  30  First  Prizes  and  latest  International  Trials, 
Holland.  It  is  a machine  you  can  use  with  confidence 
in  either  your  early  or  late  crops. 


Why  not  get  one  on  trial  this  Season? 


POWELL  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  WREXHAM 


W.  TYZACK,  SONS  & TURNER,  Ltd., 


SHEFFIELD. 


BCTTHESS,  STRIOKLiEiS,  MOWING  MAOHINB  8ECTIONS. 
GHAFF  OUTTBRS.  KNIVB8  AND  AGKIOUliTUBAIi  TOOLiB. 


TRADE  CO  ^ 
MARKS 


NONPAREIL 


oldO 


KEPT  IN  STOCK  BY 
LEADING  IRONMONGER'S 
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WELLS  FOR  WATER 

The  Artesian  Well  and  Mineral  Boring  Company  of  Ireland 

ARE  THE  PROPER  FIRM 

to  apply  to  for  estimates  or  advice,  when  you  think 
of  having  a well  put  down  or  a dug  well  deepened 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 

ARTESIAN  WELL  SUPPLIES  ARE  INEXHAUSTIBLE 

All  work  carried  out  by  experienced  men  under 
the  superv  ision  of  trained  Engineers 

Borings  made  for  minerals  or  foundations  any  size  or  depth 

NOTE  THE  ADDRESS 

AND  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  FULL  PRICES  # PARTICULARS  TO 

28  Sir  John  Rogerson's  Oiuay,  Dublin 


X ELEGRAMS  — MINERALS,  DUBLIN 


T ELEPHONE — 3906 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE. 


cream  . SEPA^T0/?s 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  CREAM 


LARGEST  SALE  IN  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

ONE  MILLION  AND  A 
HALF  IN  USE  THE 
WORLD  OVER. 

A BETTER  SEPARATOR 
HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
MADE.  ASK  THOSE 
WHO  USE  THEM. 


SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


GUARANTEED 
fO  YEARS. 

ONE  MONTH^S 
FREE  TRIAL. 

SPARE  PARTS 

supplied  by  t-eiurn 
at  a trifling  cost. 


"A  Child  can  manipulate  It.” 


for  F'urtmer  Particulars  to 


R.  J.  FULLWOOD  & BLAND,  31, 33  i 35  Revenden  Street,  Hoxton,  London,N.1. 
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